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PREFACE. 


The  materials  of  English  history  are  more  copious  than  those  of  any  other  comitry.  The  spirit 
of  liberty  and  the  consequent  inclination  to  discussion,  which  has  animated  the  nation  from  the 
remotest  periods  of  civilization,  have  tended  to  this  cu'cumstance.  From  Gildas  to  Baker  extends 
a  long  line  of  excellent  chroniclers  ;  and  from  Bacon  to  Hallam  we  possess  a  rich  mass  of  what 
may  be  termed  philosophical  historians.  Of  tlie  latter  class,  the  names  of  Rapin,  Hume,  Smollett, 
and  Henry,  are  the  most  widely  diffused  ;  although  amongst  the  reading  classes,  the  more  modem, 
Hallam,  Turner,  Lingard,  Mackintosh,  Brodie,  Godwin,  and  othei-s,  are  establishing  a  decisive 
authority.  To  extraneous  materials,  such  as  particular  histories,  extended  biographies,  and  con- 
troversial dissertations,  in  which  we  equally  abound,  it  is  not  within  the  compass  of  our  present 
purpose  to  allude. 

With  such  a  profusion  of  histories,  it  may  appear  strange  that  an  additional  one  should  be 
required  ;  but  the  very  accumulation  proves  the  necessity.  Each  successive  historian  has  written 
with  a  view  of  superseding  his  predecessor,  and  has  produced  arguments  wherewith  to  justify  his 
hterary  usurpation.  Rapin  found  the  English  annais  a  disjointed  mass  of  party  statements  ; 
Hume  thought  them  a  a  prolix  collection  concocted  without  spirit  and  without  purport  ;  Henry 
complained  that  the  progress  of  ci\-ilizatian  was  not  developed  ;  and  later  historians  have  uro-ed 
against  all  their  precursors,  political  bias  and  want  of  due  research.  These  latter  have  again 
divided  amongst  themselves.  One  is  accused  of  scepticism,  and  another  of  bigotry.  One,  it  is 
said,  leans  towards  the  aristocracy,  another  towards  the  democracy.  One  is  too  fnll  of  disserta- 
tion, another  too  minute  in  his  narration. 

These  mutual  accusations  have  all  some  truth  in  them.  History,  unfortunately,  is  a  kind  of 
border  land  in  literature,  which,  boimded  on  one  hand  by  politics,  and  on  the  other  by  religion  and 
morality,  haB  but  too  often  become  the  field  where  opposing  theories  have  fiercely  contended. 
Our  chroniclers  are  not  so  deeply  chargeable  ^^•ith  this  fault,  as  our  philosophical  ^\Titers.  When 
statesmen  became  historians  ;  when  More  narrated  the  reign  of  the  last  Yorkist  ;  and  Bacon 
drew  the  portrait  of  the  first  Tudor  ;  then  commenced  a  system  of  party  writing,  that  has  ever 
since  tinged  our  annals  with  a  false  and  delusive  colour.  The  honour  of  history  then  disappeared  • 
and  a  rhetoric,  as  specious,  and  more  brilliant,  than  that  which  disgraced  the  declining  grandeur 
of  Rome,  arose. 

But  though  our  historians  may  but  too  much  have  assimilated  themselves  to  the  literati  of  a 
decajing  empire  ;  thank  Heaven  !  the  people  have  progressed  Ln  an  opposite  direction.  WhUst 
om"  annalists  have  been  sinking  to  special  pleading,  the  mass  have  risen  to  solid  thinking.  The 
power  of  party  has  been  daily  lessening  ;  the  prejudices  of  distinct  classes  are  gradually  meltin" 
and  an  earnest  desire  for  the  tmtli  is  imivei-sally  manifesting  itself. 

To  meet  this  feehng,  the  present  history  has  been  compiled  ;  and  with  a  just  admiration 
of  the  um-ivalled  ability  which  adorns  much  of  our  annals,  the  Editor  has  humbly  approacneu 
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his  task  ;  g:uided  by  the  admirable  criticism  which  has  now  for  thirty  years  done  so  much  to 
purify  and  ilf\-ate  the  public  taste.  To  combine,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  excellencies  of  all 
fMUtieti,  has  b?^in  hta  aim  ;  and  thus  to  give  in  a  connected  mode,  those  improvements  and  addi- 
tions which  the  last  half  century  has  aflForded  to  this  branch  of  our  literaturti. 

Hume  is  the  basis  of  the  work,  and  his  eloquent  narration  is  only  broken  in  upon,  where  he 
is  discovered  to  have  erivd  from  a  want  of  those  mcajis,  which  the  diligence  of  subsequent  histo- 
rians has  supplied  ;  or  where  his  political  bias  has  been  proved  to  have  led  him  into  erroneous 
statemcntG.  The  Saxon  portion  of  the  history  is  taken  from  Rapin,  a  name  which  always  inspires 
respect,  if  not  admiration,  from  the  fidelity  and  diligence  with  which  he  composed.  His  language 
ia  poor  and  tedious  ;  though  in  the  present  condensation  it  has  been  retrenched,  where  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  without  altering  his  style  ;  it  being  the  particular  object  of  the  present  series 
of  works  to  give  the  stantlard  authors  of  the  country  with  all  their  originality,  when  compatible 
with  the  convevance  of  sound  and  undoubted  facts.  But  the  great  fcaturc  of  the  present  under- 
taking, is  the  incorporation  of  that  portion  of  the  history  by  Henry,  which  illustrates  the  progress 
of  the  nation  in  Litcratiuv,  Arts,  and  Manners  ;  a  part  of  history  which  has  been  but  too  much 
neglected,  although  these  are  subjects  which  concern  every  one  ;  and  are  often  far  more  import- 
ant than  tire  most  brilliant  victory  or  the  most  successful  treaty.  It  has  been  the  error  of  histo- 
rians to  deem  a  notice  of  them  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  ;  a  phrase  which  generally  me.ans 
an  inflated  account  of  the  transactins  of  a  few  individuals  out  of  a  nation.  But  we  are  growing 
v.'iser  ;  the  means  by  which  men  have  been  humanized,  and  by  which  civilized  comforts  have 
Ijcen  multiplied,  are  now  deemed  more  worthy  of  consideration  than  the  change  of  a  dynasty  or 
the  contest  of  a  faction. 

Turner,  Lingard,  Mackintosh,  and  Hallam,  have  all  been  carefully  looked  to  during  the 
progress  of  the  work  ;  and  the  opinions  of  these,  in  many  respects  admirable  writers,  have  been 
quoted  when  they  have  thrown  new  light  on  our  history  :  and  equal  care  has  been  taken  to  refer 
for  the  like  purpose  to  all  tlic  other  modem  celebrated  WTitera  who  have  treated  of  a  later  period, 
and  particularly  Godwin,  Brodie,  and  D'Isracli. 

To  tliat  class,  even,  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  books,  our  work  may  offer 
the  ndvantage  of  giving  in  a  succmct  shape  the  excellencies  of  many  authors.  But  to  those  to 
whom  books  are  a  necessary,  and  the  means  of  procuring  them  a  consideration,  we  confidently 
offer  it  as  a  valuable  collection,  which  will  at  once  save  them  much  time  and  money.  A  history 
of  his  native  country,  must  be,  to  every  intelligont  inhabitant  of  it  a  desideratum  ;  and  in  the 
present  he  will  find,  not  a  work  re-written  by  one  whoso  name  cannot  attr  ict  attention,  but  a 
combination  of  our  most  celebrated  writers  ;  illustrated  by  mucli  interesting  information  from 
those  later  authors  who  are  alone  prevented,  by  tJie  high  price  of  their  works,  from  benefitting 
that  class,  whose  pecuniary  circumstances  are  not  commensurate  with  the  mental  elevation 
which  modem  education  lias  bestowed  upon  them. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Ai 


lLL  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Britain  as  a  tribe  of  the  Gauls 
or  Celtae  ;  but  as  no  authentic  memorials  exist  be- 
fore those  given  by  the  Romans  on  conquering  the 
island,  nothing  but  conjectures  can  be  formed  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  earlier  inhabitants. 

According  to  Cesar  and  other  Roman  writers, 
the  Britons  were  generally  tall  and  well  made, 
and,  like  most  of  the  Irish  at  this  day,  yellow- 
haired.  Their  constitutions  were  so  good,  that  they 
frequently  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
This  length  of  days  was  probably  owing  to  their 
sobriety  and  temperance,  as  much  or  more  than 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  air.  The  use  of  clothes 
was  scarce  known  in  the  island.  None  but  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  coasts  covered  their  na- 
kedness with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  carelessly 
thrown  over  them.  By  way  of  ornament,  they 
made  incisions  in  their  bodies  in  the  shape  of  flow- 
ers, trees,  and  animals,  which,  with  the  juice  of 
woad,  they  painted  of  a  sky-colour,  that  never  wore 
out.  They  lived  in  woods,  in  huts  covered  over 
with  skins,  boughs,  or  turf.  Their  usual  food  was 
milk,  and  flesh  got  by  hunting;  their  woods  and 
plains  being  well  stocked  with  game.  They  did 
not  eat  fish,  though  the  rivers  and  seas  that  sur- 
rounded them  were  plentifully  stored  with  them. 
Their  towns  or  rather  villages  were  only  a  confused 
parcel  of  huts  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  each 
other,  without  any  order  or  distinction  of  streets. 
They  generally  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  wood,  the 
avenues  of  which  were  defended  by  slight  ram23arts 
of  earth,  or  with  the  trees  that  were  felled  to  clear 
the  ground.  They  were  as  quick  of  apprehension 
as  their  neighbours  the  Gauls,  and,  if  Tacitus  may 
be  credited,  of  greater  penetration.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  does  not  scruple  to  prefer  their  honesty  and 
integrity  before  that  of  the  Romans.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  brothers  or  friends  lived  all  together,  and 
had  their  wives  in  common.  This  custom  continued 
a  long  time  among  them  alter  they  were  grown 
very  civilized  by  their  commerce  with  the  Romans. 
A  British  lady  being  upbraided  one  day  by  Julia, 
Severus's  empress,  with  a  custom  so  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  other  nations,  is  said  to  have  returned 
this  bold  answer,  "  The  Roman  ladies  have  little 
reason  to  reproach  us  upon  this  account,  since  we 
do  publicly  with  the  best  of  our  men  no  more  than 
what  they  do  privately  with  the  worst  of  theirs, 
freedmen  and  slaves." 

Cesar  gives  a  great  character  of  the  valour  of  the 
Britons,  and  their  going  to  battle  with  undaunted 
bravery.    They  fought  for  the  most  part  ia  chariots,  | 


from  whence,  furiously  driving  among  their  ene- 
mies, they  flung  their  darts;  but,  when  they  had  to 
deal  with  the  horse,  they  left  their  chariots  to  fight 
on  foot  with  advantage. 

As  well  situated  for  trade  as  the  Britons  were, 
we  do  not  find  they  had  any  large  vessels,  or  ven- 
tured to  sea  beyond  the  coast  of  Gaul.  Their  chief 
commerce  was  with  the  Phoenician  merchants,  who, 
after  the  discovery  of  the  island,  exported  every 
year  great  quantities  of  tin,  with  which  they  car- 
ried on  a  profitable  trade  with  distant  nations. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  of  the  Phoenicians 
to  conceal  from  whence  they  derived  that  metal,  the 
Greeks  discovered  it  ultimately,  and  came  and 
traded  also  to  the  same  place. 

The  Britons  worshipped  almost  the  same  gods  as 
the  Gauls.  Dis  and  Samothes  were  deities  equally 
adored  by  both  nations.  But  the  Britons  had  a 
very  particular  veneration  for  Andate,  the  goddess 
of  victory,  to  whom  they  sacrificed  their  prisoners 
of  war.  The  Druids,  as  well  among  the  Britons  as 
Gauls,  had  the  care  and  direction  of  all  religious 
matters.  The  name  Druid  comes  from  the  word 
Deru,  signifying  in  the  British  or  Celtic  language 
an  oak,  like  Drus  in  the  Greek.  The  mistletoe  that 
grows  upon  the  oak  was  looked  upon  by  them  as  a 
most  sacred  thing,  and  the  greatest  blessing  from 
heaven.  The  Druids  were  held  in  such  veneration 
by  the  people,  that  their  authority  was  almost  abso- 
lute. No  public  and  scarcely  any  private  afi'airs 
vpere  transacted  without  their  approbation.  The  chiei 
of  the  Druids  was  a  sort  of  pontifl"  or  high  priest, 
who  had  authority  over  all  the  rest.  This  dignity 
was  elective  :  and  sometimes,  when  the  candidates 
were  of  equal  merit,  such  quarrels  and  broils  raged 
among  them,  that  they  fell  to  blows  before  the  elec- 
tion was  over. 

The  bards,  among  both  Britons  and  Gauls,  were 
priests  of  an  inferior  order  to  the  Druids.  Their 
business  was,  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  their  heroes 
in  verses  and  songs,  which  they  composed  and  sang 
to  their  harps.  They  continued  in  being  a  long 
time.  There  were  some  even  after  the  Romans  had 
entirely  abandoned  the  island. 

A  third  sort  of  priests,  as  well  in  Britain  as  in 
Gaul,  were  the  Eubates,  who  applied  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the  contem 
plation  of  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  as  Marcel- 
linus  informs  us. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Druidical  maxims  and  rules  :— 

"  None  must  be  instructed  but  in  the  sacredgroves. 

]\IislIetoe  must  be  gathered  with  reverence,  and, 
if  possible,  in  the  sixth  moon.  It  must  be  cut  with 
a  golden  bill. 
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Every  thing  derives  its  origin  from  Heaven.  |  Tyuc  and  the  Channel  was  divided  into  seventeen 

The   arcana  of  the   sciem-es   must  not  be  com-  I  petty  states,  with  each  its  chief  dignified  by  authors 

mitted  to  writing,  but  to  the  memory.  '  with   the  name   of  king,     ^\'hcn  Julius  Cesar  in- 

Grt-at   rate  is  to  be  taken  of  the   education   of    vaded   Britain,    the   command   of  their   army  was 


children. 

The  powder  of  mistletoe  makes  women  fruitful. 

The  disobedient  are  to  be  shut  out  from  the  sa- 
crifices. 

Souls  are  immortal. 

The  soul  after  deati  goes  into  other  bodies 


:onfcrrcd  by  the  Briions  on  Cassibelanus,  kinj; 
or  chief  of  the  Trinobantes;  and  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silures,  was  chosen 
general.  These  nations  had  frequent  quarrels  and 
contest.<!.  But  we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of 
their  affairs;  and  therefore  the  beginning  of  their 


If  the  world  is  destroyed,  it  will  be  by  fire  or  I  history  can  Le  dated  no  further  back  than  Cesar's 
water. 

Upon  extraordinary  emergencies  a  man  must  be 
sacrificed. 

According  as  the  body  falls,  or  moves  after  it  is 
fallen;  according  as  the  blood  flows,  oi  the  wound 
opens,  future  events  are  foretold. 

Prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  slain  upon  the  altars, 
or  burnt  alive  enclosed  in  wickci,  in  honour  of 
the  gods. 

All  commerce  with  strangers  must  be  prohibited. 

He  that  comes  last  to  the  assembly  of  the  sla'.es, 
jught  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Children  are  to  be  brouf^ht  up  apart  from  their 
parents,  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Money  lent  in  this  world  will  be  repaid  in  the 
next. 

There  is  another  world,  and  they  who  kill  them- 
selves to  accompany  their  friends  thither,  will  live 
with  them  there. 

Letters  given  to  dying  persons,  or  thrown  on  the 


CHAPTER  I. 

From  the  first  Invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Bomans 
under  Julius  Cesar,  to  the  calling  in  of  the 
Saxons.  Containiny  the  space  of  about  Jive  hun- 
dred years. 

The  Romans  were  become  masters  of  almost 
all  Europe,  of  the  best  part  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
richest  countries  of  Asia,  before  they  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Britain.  Julius  Cesar  was  the 
first  that  formed  the  project  of  that  conquest 
during  his  government  of  Gaul.  He  considered  it 
would  be  no  small  advantage  if  he  could  take 
a  view  of  the  island,  which  was  almost  wholly 
unknown   to   all  but    the   merchants   who    traded 


to    all   but    the   merchant: 
funeral  piles  of  the  dead,  will  faithfully  be  delivered  '  on   the   coasts.     And  these   merchants   themselves 

were   so  little   acquainted  with  what  Cesar  wanted 


in  the  other  world, 

The  moon  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  things,  as 
its  name  in  Celtic  implies. 

Let  the  disobedient  be  excommunicated ;  let 
him  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law;  let  him 
be  avoided  by  all,  and  rendered  incapable  of  any 
employ. 

All  masters  of  families  are  kings  in  their  own 
houses,  they  have  a  power  of  life  and  death  over 
their  wives,  children,  and  slaves." 

These  articles  may  serve  to  give  us  a  specimen 
of  the  principles  and  religion  of  the  Druids,  which 
flourished  a  long  while  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as 
in  GauL  It  spread  as  far  as  Italy,  as  a]ipears  by 
Augusta's  injunction  to  the  Romans  not  to  cele- 
brate its  mysteries.  There  were  women,  as  well  as 
men,  Druids.  It  was  a  female  Druid  of  Tungria, 
who.  according  to  Vnpiscus,  foretold  to  Diuclesian 
(when  a  private  soldier  in  Gallia)  that  he  would  be 
emperor  of  Home. 

The  form  of  goverament  amongst  the  Britons 
may  be  learnt  by  that  of  the  Gauls;  both  nations 
were  of  Celtic  extraction.  Tlic  ctiuntry  was  divided 
into  several  petty  states,  with  a  (hicf  over  eaih. 
Some  of  these  being  more  powerful  than  the  rest, 
I  kept  their  neighbours  in  a  sort  of  dependence ; 
and  one  of  them,  upon  great  and  imminent  dan- 
gers, was  by  common  consent  chosen  commander, 
whose  power  was  limited,  as  well  as  the  time  of  his 
administration.  During  his  oflSce,  he  was  consi- 
dered as  a  sovereign  magistrate,  having  power  to 
put  the  laws  in  execution,  and  act  as  captain-gene- 
ral of  all  their  forces.  Livy  (according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Homanr)  calls  this  magistrate  king. 
But  a  modern  author,  who  believed  he  understood 
belter  the  nature  of  that  dignity,  aihrms  the  title  of 
king  not  Ui  be  at  all  proper  for  the  percon  invested 
with  it,  and  therefore  calls  him  only  Paramount,  or 
on*  fiiperior  to  the  rest.     The  country  between  the 


to  know,  that  he  could  learn  from  them  neither 
the  extent  of  the  island,  nor  whether  it  was  well 
peopled,  much  less  could  they  give  him  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  ports  and  havens,  and 
whether  there  were  any  fit  to  receive  ships  of  bur 
den.  This  uncertainty  made  him  resolve  to  send 
Volusenus  to  view  the  coasts  as  far  as  was  possible 
witliout  danger,  whilst  his  troops  were  marching  to 
the  place  of  embarkation. 

The  Britons,  receiving  intelligence  by  the  mer 
chants  of  Cesar's  design,  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  his  purpose,  by  sending  ambassadors  with 
oflcrs  of  obedience  to  the  Romans,  and  the  deli- 
very of  hostages.  Cesar  gave  the  ambassadors  a 
very  civil  reception,  but,  exhorting  them  to  persist 
in  their  resolution,  dismissed  them  without  tell- 
ing Ihcm  positively  what  he  intended  to  do. 
With  them  he  sent  Coniius  (whom  he  had  a  few 
days  before  made  king  of  the  Attrebates)  with 
instructions  to  persuade  the  Britons  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  acquaint  them 
with  his  design  to  come  over  into  their  island. 
Th"y  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  news, 
for  they  expected  what  they  had  done  would  have 
induced  the  Romiin  general  to  alter  his  resolution. 
And  whether  Comius  spoke  to  them  too  haughtily, 
or  they  determined  to  let  the  Romans  perceive 
they  did  not  fear  them,  they  committed  the 
ambassador  to  prison,  loading  him  with  irons. 

Volusenus,  who  had  meantime  coasted  along 
the  scuthern  parts  of  the  island  without  landing, 
returned  and  gave  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
he  had  made.  Whereupon  Cesar  embarked  two 
legions  on  board  eighty  transports,  leaving  orders 
for  the  horse  to  follow  with  all  speed  in  eighteen 
more  that  could  not  yet  join  the  fleet,  and  were 
expected  every  moment ;  but  his  orders  were  not 
timely  enough  executed.  At  his  arrival  on  the 
coa«ts  of  Britain,  he  saw  the  hills  aud  cliffB  that 
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ran  out  into  the  sea,  covered  with  troops,  that  could 
easily  with  their  darts  prevent  his  landing:  upon 
which  he  determined  to  look  out  for  some  other 
place,  whore  he  might  land  his  army  with  less 
danger.  He  lay  by  till  three  iu  the  afternoon,  ex- 
pecting some  ships  that  were  not  yet  come  up. 
Upon  their  joining  the  fleet,  he  made  sail,  and 
came  to  anchor  about  two  leagues  farther,  near  a 
plain  and  o])en  shore.  The  Britons,  perceiving  his 
intent,  sent  their  chariots  and  horse  that  way, 
whilst  the  rest  of  their  army  advanced  to  support 
them.  The  main  difficulty  in  landing  proceeded 
from  the  largeness  of  the  vessels,  which  hindered 
them  from  coming  near  enough  to  the  shore  ;  so 
that  the  Roman  soldiers  saw  themselves  under  a 
necessity  of  leaping  into  the  sea  armed  as  they 
were,  in  order  to  attack  their  enemies,  who  stood 
ready  to  receive  them  on  dry  ground.  Cesar,  per- 
ceiving his  soldiers  did  not  exert  their  usual  bravery 
on  this  occasion,  ordered  some  galleys  to  get  as 
near  the  shore  as  possible,  and  set  upon  the  enemy 
iu  the  flank.  This  precaution  had  the  desired 
efi'ect  :  for  the  slings,  engines,  and  arrows,  were  so 
well  employed  from  these  galleys,  that  the  courage 
of  the  Britons  began  to  abate.  But  the  Romans 
still  demurred  upon  throwing  themselves  into  the 
water,  and,  perhaps,  would  hardly  have  done  it  at 
all,  had  not  the  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion 
shown  them  the  way,  by  leaping  in  first  with  his 
colours  in  his  hand,  crying  out  aloud,  "  Follow  me, 
fellow-soldiers,  unless  you  will  betray  the  Roman 
eagle  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  For  my  part, 
I  am  resolved  to  discharge  my  duty  to  Cesar  and 
the  commonwealth."  Emulation  and  shame  causing 
the  soldiers  to  forget  the  danger,  they  courageously 
followed  him,  and  began  the  fight.  But  their 
resolution  was  not  able  to  compel  the  Britons  to 
give  ground;  and  the  Romans,  constrained  thus  to 
fight  in  the  water  without  keeping  their  ranks, 
would  in  the  end  have  been  repulsed,  had  not 
Cesar  caused  some  armed  boats  to  ply  about 
with  recruits,  which  made  the  enemy  fall  back  a 
little.  The  Romans  improving  this  advantage, 
advanced  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  getting 
firm  footing,  pressed  the  Britons  so  vigorously, 
that  at  length  they  put  them  to  rout.  They  durst 
not  however  pursue  them,  because  the  horse 
were  not  yet  come ;  which  Cesar  says  was  the 
only  thing  that  hindered  the  victory  from  being 
complete. 

The  Britons,  astonished  at  the  Roman  valour, 
and  fearing  that  a  more  obstinate  resistance  would 
but  expose  them  to  greater  mischiefs,  sent  Comius 
back  to  Cesar,  throwing  the  blame  of  his  ill-treat- 
ment on  the  fury  of  the  populace.  At  the  same 
time  ambassadors  were  dispatched  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  offer  hostages.  Cesar  very  readily 
pardoned  them  on  condition  they  would  send  him 
a  certain  number  of  hostages ;  a  part  of  whom  were 
immediately  delivered,  with  a  promise  to  send  the 
rest. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  four  days  after 
landing,  the  British  troops  were  dismissed,  and 
some  of  their  chief  men  came  to  Cesar  to  manage 
the  concerns  of  their  nation.  Meanwhile,  the 
ships  that  were  transporting  the  Roman  horse, 
putting  to  sea,  met  with  a  violent  storm,  which 
forced  them  back  again  into  the  ports  of  Gaul.  The 
same  storm  fell  likewise  upon  Cesar's  fleet  lying  in 
the  road. 

The  Britons  who  were  with  Cesar  soon  per- 
ceived his   want  of  provisions,  ships,  and  cavalrv, 


and  resolved  to  use  all  possible  means  to  cut  otf 
provisions  and  beguile  him  till  winter  came  on. 
Cesar,  perceiving  their  intentions,  took  care  to  lay 
in  as  great  a  stock  of  provisions  as  he  could,  and 
]iut  them  under  a  strong  guard  within  the  camp. 
Then,  sending  to  Gaul  for  part  of  what  he  had 
occasion  for  to  refit  his  fleet,  he  made  use  of  the 
timber  and  iron  of  the  broken  vessels  to  repair 
the  rest.  The  soldiers  laboured  with  so  uncom- 
mon a  diligence,  that  in  a  few  days  the  fleet  was 
in  a  condition  to  sail,  twelve  ships  only  having 
been  lost. 

The  seventh  legion  having  been  sent  out  to 
forage,  news  was  brought  to  Cesar,  that  a  cloud  or 
dust  was  seen  to  rise  from  that  quarter.  He  sus- 
pected immediately  what  was  the  matter ;  and 
taking  with  him  two  cohorts  that  guarded  the  camp, 
ordered  the  rest  of  the  forces  to  follow  with  all  ex- 
pedition. When  he  came  to  the  place  he  found  the 
legion  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  overpowered 
by  numbers.  As  the  harvest  was  brought  in  every 
where  else,  the  Britons  did  not  question  but  the 
Romans  would  come  and  forage  there,  and  lay  in 
readiness  to  fall  upon  them.  It  was  very  easy  to 
put  soldiers  in  disorder  that  had  quitted  their  arms, 
and  were  dispersed  up  and  down  to  gather  corn. 
They  killed  some  at  the  first  onset;  and  to  prevent 
the  rest  from  escaping,  began  to  surround  them  with 
their  chariots.  Cesar  came  very  seasonably  to 
the  relief  of  the  legions,  and  saved  them  from  being 
all  taken  or  slain.  Having  brought  them  off,  he 
stood  some  time  in  order  of  battle  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  but  at  length  retreated  to  his  camp,  not 
deeming  it  proper  to  engage,  unless  compelled 
to  it. 

The  Britons,  flushed  with  this  success,  drew  to- 
gether a  greater  body  of  troops,  with  a  resolution 
to  attack  the  Roman  camp.  Though  Cesar  had 
but  thirty  horse  in  all,  he  drew  up  his  men,  that 
the  enemy  might  not  think  he  was  afraid  of  them. 
They  attacked  him,  as  he  foresaw ;  but  instead 
of  forcing  the  camp,  they  were  vigorously  repulsed 
and  pursued  for  several  miles,  which  so  disheartened 
them  that  they  sent  the  same  day  ambassadors  to 
Cesar  to  sue  for  peace.  The  posture  of  Cesar's 
affairs  would  not  suffer  him  to  improve  his  victory, 
because  he  had  no  horse  to  oppose  those  of  the 
enemy.  This  consideration  induced  him  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  them,  whereby  they  were 
bound  to  deliver  a  greater  number  of  hostages, 
and  send  them  to  Gaul,  where  he  intended  to  go 
as  soon  as  possible.  Though  the  passage  was 
not  long,  the  fear  of  exposing  his  fleet  to  another 
storm,  if  he  stayed  till  the  equinox,  made  him 
hasten  his  departure.  The  Britons  neglecting  to 
send  their  hostages,  he  put  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters,  and  formed  the  design  of  a  more  im- 
portant expedition  in  the  following  spring.  Mean- 
while^ the  senate  being  informed  of  Cesar's  ex- 
ploits in  Britain,  a  procession  of  twenty  days 
was  decreed  to  him,  though  the  advantages  he  had 
gained  were  of  little  consequence  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Cesar,  according  to  his  custom,  went  and  passed 
part  of  the  winter  in  Italy,  leaving  orders  with  his 
officers  to  repair  the  old,  and  build  some  more  new 
ships.  When  he  had  received  advice  that  his 
orders  were  executed,  he  came  to  Portus  Itius, 
where  he  found  six  hundred  ships  and  twenty-eight 
galleys,  on  board  of  which  he  put  five  legions  and 
two  thousand  horse.  He  conducted  this  numerous 
fleet  to   a  place  on  the  British  coast,  marked  by 
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him  the  summer  before,  ami  laudeil  his  fi)rces  with- 
out ojiposition.  The  Britons,  as  he  was  told  alter- 
wanls,  at  the  sight  of  so  inifrhly  an  armament, 
thou>:ht  fit  to  retire  into  the  eountxy,  behind  some 
hills.  Cesar,  acionlini:  to  the  Roman  cnslom. 
fi>rtified  his  camp,  and  leaving  a  guard,  set  out  in 
the  niiiht  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Having  marched 
alH)ul  twelve  miles,  he  saw  them  posted  on  the 
other  side  of  a  river,  to  oppose  his  passage. 
Though  res(dute  at  tirst,  they  could  not  withstand 
the  furious  charge  of  the  Roman  horse,  and  were 
forced  at  length  to  quit  their  post.  They  retired 
a  little  farther  into  a  wood,  the  avenues  whereof 
were  blocked  up  with  huge  trees,  laid  across  one 
another,  and  which  secnieil  to  have  been  fortified 
in  some  former  war.  Though  dirticult  to  force 
these  intrenchments,  the  seventh  legion  performed 
that  s'-rvice,  and  obliged  the  Britons  to  betake 
themselves  to  flight.  But  night  coming  on, 
and  the  country  unknown,  Cesar  forbade  all 
pursuit. 

Next  day,  he  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies, 
which  marched  at  some  distance  from  each  other 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  During  the  march,  he 
received  the  melancholy  news  that  his  fleet  was 
almost  entirely  destroyeil  by  a  violent  storm,  most 
of  the  ships  being  dashed  to  pieces  or  driven  ashore. 
.\s  this  accident  might  be  attended  with  ill  conse- 
quences, he  hastened  back  to  the  sea  side,  where 
he  found  forty  of  his  ships  destroyed,  and  the  rest 
so  damaged  that  they  were  hardly  repairable.  He 
set  all  the  carpenters  of  the  fleet  and  army  to  work, 
sending  for  others  at  the  same  time  from  Gaul. 
To  prevent  the  same  misfortune  again,  as  soon 
as  the  ships  were  refitted,  he  employed  his  soldiers, 
night  and  day,  to  draw  them  by  strength  of 
arms  into  the  iiiidst  of  the  camp.  This  work,  not- 
withstanding the  ditliculty  of  it,  was  finished  in 
ten  days.  Meanwhile,  he  wrote  to  Labienus,  his 
liejtenant  in  (Jaul,  to  build  more  ships,  and  send 
them  over  when  ready.  Then,  leaving  a  sufli- 
cient  force  to  guard  the  camp,  he  resumed  the 
de>igu  interrupted  by  the  misfortune  befalling  his 
fleet. 

He  hid  not  marched  far  before  he  was  informed 
that  the  enemy's  forces  were  much  increased, 
under  the  conduct  of  Cassibelanus,  king  of  the 
Trinobantes,  whose  kingdom  lay  beyond  the 
Thames,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  This 
prince  had  hitherto  waged  continual  wars  with  his 
neighbours ;  but  upon  the  Romans'  approach  they 
had  concluded  a  peace  with  him,  and  chosen  him 
commander-in-chief.  Whilst  the  lioman  army 
was  on  th"  march,  they  found  themselves  attacked 
on  a  Kudden  by  the  British  horse  and  chariots. 
But  this  attack,  though  vigorous,  was  repulsed  with 
gieat  loss  to  theBtitons;  nevertheless,  they  were 
not  dishearttned.  Some  days  after,  whilst  the 
Romans  were  employed  about  their  entrenchments, 
a  body  of  Britons,  ih-it  lay  concealed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring woods,  fell  furiously  upon  those  that 
guanled  the  camp,  and  put  them  into  great  disorder, 
('esar  seeing  this,  immediately  sent  two  cohorts 
to  their  assistance,  who,  surprised  at  the  British 
irianniT  of  lighting,  were  routed  at  the  first 
chari;e.  Quintus  Labcrius  Durus,  a  tribune,  was 
ilaiu  in  the  aclion.  As  this  battle  was  fought  in 
«iirht  of  the  camp,  Cesar  saw  plainly  the  great 
'.  .  :'.'intage  the  Romans,  encuinberod  with  their 
armour,  lay  under  against  swift  and  light- 
.i.:..  i  cn<'rai<"',  that  engaged  in  Hniall  parties 
only,  i»itb  a  !r»dy  of  reserve   in    their  rear,  from 


whence  they  were  continually  recruited.  The 
Roman  horse  were  no  less  embarrassed  than  the 
foot.  As  the  Britons  frequently  counterfeited 
a  retreat,  the  horsemen  detached  to  pursue  them 
w?ro  immediately  cut  in  pieces ;  so  that  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  pursue  the  enemy  or  to  re 
lire.  The  conlused  manner  of  Cesar's  relating 
this  aflTair  is  a  clear  evidence  that  the  Romans 
were  worsted,  though  he  does  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words. 

On  ths  morrow,  the  Britons  posted  themsclvts 
on  some  hills  within  sight  of  the  Roman  c.imp. 
As  they  appeared  to  be  but  few  in  number,  it 
was  thought  they  had  nu  design  to  engage  a 
second  time.  Meanwhile,  Cesar  sending  out  all 
the  horse  to  forage,  with  three  legions  to  guard 
them,  the  Britons  fell  with  great  fury  upon  the 
foragers,  who  were  defended  by  theii  guard.  The 
resistance  made  by  the  legions  giving  Cesar  time 
to  advance  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  a  great 
battle  ensued,  wherein  the  Britons  were  entirely 
defeated. 

After  this  victory,  Cesar  marched  towards  thp 
Thames,  with  intent  to  penetrate  into  Cassibe- 
lanus's  dominions.  When  he  came  to  the  river 
side,  at  a  very  difficult  ford,  he  found  the  enemy 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  bank.  Besides  their 
great  numbers,  they  had  fortified  that  part  of  the 
river  with  sharp  stakes  driven  so  deep  that  some  of 
them  did  not  appear  above  the  water,  as  deserters 
said  afterwards.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
Cesar  resolved  to  attack  them,  and  onlcrcd  the 
horse  to  ride  in.  and  the  foot  to  follow,  the  soldiers 
being  scarce  able  to  hold  their  hands  above  water 
to  carry  their  arms.  The  attack  was  made  with 
such  resolution,  that  the  Britons  were  at  length 
forced  to  quit  their  post,  and  leave  the  Romans  a 
free  passage.  Cassibelanus  finding  he  could  not 
hiniler  Cesar's  passing  the  Thames,  dismissed  his 
army,  reserving  only  four  thousand  chariots,  with 
which  he  harassed  the  Romans,  and  endeavoured 
to  deprive  them  of  jirovisions,  by  carrying  off  all 
the  corn  and  cattle  that  lay  in  their  rout.  The 
Romans  were  great  sufferers  in  this  march  ;  for  they 
did  not  dare  to  make  the  least  excursion  in  search 
of  provisions,  for  fear  of  sallies  from  the  woods  and 
coverts. 

I\Ieanwhile,  the  Trinobantes,  upon  Cesar's  ap- 
proaching their  country,  sent  deputies  to  him 
to  sue  for  jjcare,  praying  him  also  to  take  into 
his  i)rotection  Mandubratius,  their  king,  who  fled 
into  (Jaul  upon  Cassibelanus's  murdering  his  father, 
Immanuentius,  and  depriving  him  of  his  domi- 
nions. Cesar  promised  to  send  back  Mandubra- 
tius, if  they  would  supply  him  with  provisions  and 
deliver  forty  hostages,  to  which  they  immediately 
agreed.  Several  other  states  following  the  example 
of  the  Trinobantes,  Cesar  found  himself  in  con- 
dition to  attack  the  capital  city  of  Cassibe- 
lanus, where  the  country  peo])le  were  retired  with 
their  flocks  and  herds.  What  the  Britons  called 
a  city  was  only  a  wood  fenced  with  a  ditch,  to 
defend  them  against  the  incursions  of  their  ene- 
mies. Though  this  entrenchment  seemed  very 
strong,  Cesar  ordered  it  to  be  stormed  so  briskly 
at  two  difi'crent  places,  that  the  Britons,  not  being 
able  to  stand  the  assault,  fled  out  at  one  of  the 
avenues,  but  not  without  having  great  numbers 
slain  and  captured,  an^  leaving  behind  thein 
abundance  of  cattle. 

Whilst  Cesar  was  advancing  into  the  enemy's 
country,   the  Kentish   men,    inhabiting    the  south 
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L'oiist,  over  agaiust  Gaul,  drew  their  forces  together, 
with  a  design  to  cut  off  the  Romans  that  were  left 
to  guard  their  ships.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready, 
they  marched  under  the  conduct  of  four  kings, 
namely,  Cingetorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus,  and 
Scgonax,  and  furiously  attacked  the  Itomau  camp; 
but  after  a  long  and  obstinate  fight  were  repulsed, 
and  King  Cingetorix  was  taken  prisoner 

After  such  frequent  defeats,  Cassibelanus,  con- 
sidering that  most  of  his  kingdom  was  in  subjection 
to  the  Romans,  and  that  several  neighbouring 
states  had  made,  or  were  ready  to  make,  their  sub- 
mission, treated  with  them  likewise,  by  the  media- 
tion of  Comius.  He  easily  obtained  a  peace,  Ce- 
sar's resolution  to  return  to  Gaul  not  permitting 
him  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  Britain.  Besides, 
he  considered  that  the  weather,  now  beginning  to 
grow  bad,  would  help  Cassibelanus  to  defend  him- 
self the  rest  of  the  campaign,  as  well  as  the  whole 
ensuing  winter.  By  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
the  Britons  were  annually  to  pay  the  Romans  a 
certain  tribute;  and  Cassibelanus  was  to  deliver 
a  number  of  hostages,  and  leave  Mandubratius  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  dominions.  Though  Cesar 
had  scarce  ships  enough  to  transport  his  army,  he 
chose  rather  to  stow  his  men  on  board  what  vessels 
he  had,  than  run  the  hazard  of  being  surprised  by 
the  autumnal  equinox.  He  embarked  them,  there- 
fore, in  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  receiving 
the  hostages,  put  to  sea,  and  safely  arrived  in 
Gaul.* 

This  is  the  accoutit  given  by  that  great  general 
cf  his  two  expeditions  into  Britain,  and  which, 
though  penned  with  great  apparent  modesty,  has 
been  generally  esteemed  a  very  partial  statement, 
greatly  too  much  in  his  own  favour,  and  equally  un- 
just to  his  op))onents.  Many  are  of  opinion  Cesar 
was  often  defeated  by  the  Britons,  and  that  his  suc- 
cess was  always  very  dubious. 

After  Cesar's  death  the  tribute  was  not  paid, 
nor,  perhaps,  demanded  for  twenty  years.  But 
when  Augustus  was  firmly  settled  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  empire,  he  undertook  to  compel  the 
Britons  to  observe  their  agreement  with  his  prede- 
cessor. Tenuantius,  successor  of  Cassibelanus, 
sent  rich  presents,  which  were  laid  up  in  the  Capi- 
tol. Cunobelinus,  his  successor,  followed  his  ex- 
ample, and  had  money  coined,  some  pieces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious,  with  the  five  first  letters  of  his  name, 
C,  n,  n,  0,  b,  or,  C,  a,  m,  the  three  first  of  Ca- 
melodunum,  his  capital  city,  on  one  side;  and  on 
the  reverse,  a  man  sitting  and  coining  money,  with 
these  letters,  T,  A,  S,  C,  I,  A,  by  which  antiquaries 
understand  that  this  money  was  designed  for  the 
payment  of  the  tribute. 

Tiberius,  successor  of  Augustus,  neglected  Bri- 
tain, as  a  country  of  little  consequence,  it  being 
unknown  to  him;  as  did  also  Caligula,  his  suc- 
cessor; and  the  Britons  preserved  their  liberty 
above  ninety  years,  during  the  reigns  of  the  four 
first  emperors;  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  not 
commencing  till  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  was 
more  particularly  incited  to  resubjugate  Britain 
by  the  treacherous  representations  of  Bericus,  a 
Briton,  who  had  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
raise   a   sedition  against  Togodumuus  and  Carac- 

•  It  is  conjectured  that  Cesar's  second  expedition  was  in 
May,  and  that  lie  returned  to  Gaul  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. For  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  from  Britain,  dated  Sep- 
tember!, Cesar  says,  he  was  '■  come  to  the  sea-side  in  order 
to  emoark  " 


tacus,  who  succeeded  their  father,  Cunobelinus. 
Plautius,  a  distinguished  general,  was  sent  intc 
Britain  by  the  Roman  emperor;  who,  after  fighting 
various  battles,  in  which  each  party  by  turns  were 
successful,  reduced  the  Britons  to  a  state  of  great 
weakness.  The  Emperor  Claudius  came  himself, 
and  completed  the  conquest,  in  a  decisive  victory  at 
Camelodunum,  a  settlement  in  Essex. 

Ostorius  Scapula  succeeded  Plautius.  He  foucd 
the  Britons  making  continual  inroads  into  the  Ro- 
man conquests,  and  resolved  to  confine  them  be- 
tween the  Avon  and  Severn,  by  means  of  forts  built 
between  the  two  rivers.  He  made  Camelodunum  a 
military  colony,  and  much  about  the  same  time 
London  was  also  made  a  trading  colony  ;  and  that 
part  of  Britain  lying  between  the  Thames  and  the 
sea  was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  and 
called  Britannia  Prima. 

The  Iceni,*  not  yet  weakened  by  the  foregoing 
wars,  having,  from  the  beginning,  been  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  were  the  first  that  opposed 
Ostorius's  design.  Some  neighbouring  nations 
followed  their  example,  and  joining  their  forces 
under  one  general,  they  encamped  on  advan- 
tageous ground,  throwing  up  in  haste  a  breast- 
work of  flints,  to  prevent  the  attempts  of  the 
horse.  Though  Ostorius  was  then  without  any 
but  "the  auxiliary  forces,  he  attacked  them;  or- 
dering the  horse  to  dismount  and  support  those 
that  were  to  charge  first.  The  resistance  of  the 
Britons  was  more  obstinate  than  expected;  never- 
theless, their  intrenchments  were  forced  at  last 
with  great  slaughter  on  their  side.  After  this 
victory,  Ostorius  reduced  the  Caugif  and  the 
Brigaiites.  j  But  the  Silures,  \  the  bravest  and 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Britons,  could  not  be 
tamed  either  by  clemency  or  severity.  Their 
forces  were  so  considerable,  that  the  legions  were 
obliged  to  march  against  them.  They  were 
headed  by  their  king,  Caractacus;  famous  for  his 
great  exploits,  and  universally  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen,  being  accounted  the  best  general  Bri- 
tain had  ever  produced.  This  prince,  whom  the 
nations  in  alliance  with  the  Silures  had  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  retired  into  the  country  of 
the  Ordovices,  ||  where,  assembling  all  his  forces, 
he  chose  an  advantageous  post  of  very  difficult  ac- 
cess, and  drew  up  his  army  on  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  with  a  little  river  H  at  the  bottom,  which, 
though  fordable  in  many  places,  was  of  great  service 
to  him.  His  camp  being  surrounded  with  a  sort  of 
rampart  of  flints  and  stones,  he  seemed  to  be  out  of 
all  danger.  The  Romans,  however,  passed  the 
river,  though  with  many  killed  and  wounded  ;  and 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  Britons  to  stand  against 
the  warlike  and  veteran  troops,  who  quickly  put 
them  to  flight.  Besides  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Britons  in  the  action,  their  defeat  was  the  more 
considerable  by  the  taking  of  the  wife,  daughters, 
and  brothers  of  Caractacus,  who,  flying  for  protec 
tion  to  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantines,  was 


♦  The  inhabitants  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and 
Huntingdonshire. 

I  Generally  supposed  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts 
of  Wales. 

t  Inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  Lancasliire,  Durham,  West- 
moreland, Cumberland. 

§  Inhabitants  of  Herefordshire,  Radnorshire,  Brecknock- 
shire, Monmouthshire.  Glamorganshire. 

II  Inhabitants  of  Montgomeryshire,  Merionethshire,  Carnar- 
vonshire, Flintshire,  Denbighshire. 

t  Horsley  takes  this  rivei  to  be  the  Severn  rather  than  tha- 
Dee. 
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by  hor  dolivcrcd  up  to  the  Romans,  for  fear  of 
drawing  a  victorious  army  into  her  country,  should 
she  think  of  protecting  the  vanquished  prince. 
Caractacus  had  now  commanded  tlie  confederate 
army  of  the  Britons  nine  years;  and  his  fame  had 
reached  as  far  as  Rome,  where  all  were  surprised 
at  his  so  long  resisting  the  Roman  power.  The 
emperor  ordered  him  and  the  other  captives  to  be 
sent  to  Rome.  On  a  day  appointed,  the  people  be- 
ing all  present,  and  the  emperor  seated  on  his 
throne,  there  came  first  Caractacus's  vassals  and 
retinue,  with  Uic  caparisons  and  other  spoils  of  war; 
then  his  wife,  daughters,  and  brothers;  and  lastly, 
Caractacus  himself,  walking  with  a  settled  counte- 
nance, without  holding  down  his  head,  or  appearing 
too  much  dejected  at  his  misfortune.  He  addressed 
the  emperor  in  a  speech  of  somewhat  of  the  follow- 
ing substance  :  — 

*'  If  my  moderation  had  been  as  great  as  my 
birth  or  fortune,  Rome  had  seen  me  this  day  her 
ally,  and  not  captive,  and  perhaps  she  would  not 
have  disdained  to  rank  in  the  number  of  her 
friends  a  prince  royally  descended,  and  who  com- 
manded many  nations.  My  present  condition  is 
as  dishonourable  to  me  as  it  is  glorious  to  you.  I 
had  arms,  horses,  riches,  and  grandeur.  Is  it 
strange  I  should  part  with  them  unwillingly?  Does 
it  follow,  because  you  have  a  mind  to  rule  over  all, 
that  therefore  every  one  must  tamely  submit?  Had 
I  sooner  been  betrayed  to  you,  neither  your  glory 
nor  my  misfortunes  had  been  rendered  so  famous, 
and  my  punishment  would  have  been  buried  in  eter- 
nal oblivion.  But  now,  if  you  preserve  my  life,  I 
shall  be  a  standing  monument  of  your  clemency  to 
future  ages."  The  emperor,  moved  with  these 
words,  ]>ardoned  the  captives. 

The  Britons  resumed  their  courage,  and  success- 
fully attacked  the  Romans  that  were  left  to  build 
forts  in  the  country  of  the  Silures ;  and,  had  not 
timely  relief  come  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons, 
would  have  cut  them  to  pieces.  The  commander 
and  eight  captains,  with  a  number  of  soldiers, 
were  slain.  Another  time  they  improved  their 
advantage  in  such  a  manner,  that  Ostorius  was 
obliged  to  advance  with  the  legions,  after  having 
trica  in  vain  to  retrieve  the  battle  with  supplies 
of  the  light-armed  troops.  The  coming  of  the 
legions  revived  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  and 
forced  the  Britons  to  retreat,  though  with  little  loss. 
After  this  there  were  several  conflicts  with  various 
euccess,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place. 

The  Silures,  of  all  the  British  nations,  were  the 
most  obstinate,  being  exasperated  at  the  emperor's 
saying,  Britain  would  have  no  peace,  till,  like  the 
Sicambri,  they  were  transported  into  some  foreign 
country.  They  surprised  two  cohorts,  which,  from 
the  avarice  of  the  officers,  and  an  eager  desire  of 
pillage,  had  advanced  too  far  into  the  enemy's 
quarters.  By  distributing  the  spoil  and  prisoners, 
they  endeavoured  to  draw  in  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions Ut  revolt.  Ostorius  died  about  this  time  with 
vexation  at  nut  being  able  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war. 

AuluR  Didius  was  immediately  sent  over,  who 
found  matters  in  a  worse  condition  than  ever.  His 
arrival  wa»  w^me  check  to  ttie  Silures,  who,  exalted 
by  their  late  surrcss,  were  making  inroads  into  the 
frontiers  of  the  Roman  province. 

Meanwhile,  Venutius,  king  of  the  Brigantes, 
tDCtessor  of  CaraLtams  in  the  command  of  the 
annj,  persuaded  by  ('artismandud  his  quecu  (the 


same  that  betrayed  Caractacus),  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans;  satisfied  with  preserving 
his  own  dominions,  without  troubling  himself  about 
the  affairs  of  the  other  nations.  A  quarrel  arising 
between  him  and  his  queen,  and  ending  in  a  do- 
mestic war,  he  was  compelled  to  declare  against  the 
Romans,  they  having  prematurely  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  queen. 

Verauius,  who  had  succe?defl  Didius  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  died  before  he  haa  done  any  thing 
remarkable.  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  appointed 
to  fill  his  place.  Great  achievements  were  ex- 
pected of  this  general,  whose  merit  was  compared 
with  Corbulo's,  who  had  lately  conquered  Arme- 
nia. The  moment  he  came  to  his  government,  he 
formed  the  project  of  conquering  the  Isle  of  Mona, 
now  called  Anglcsea.  He  passed  the  foot  over  in 
flat-bottomed  boats,  the  sea  being  very  shallow  in 
that  place,  the  horse  following,  some  swimming, 
others  fording.  The  islanders  were  drawn  up  on 
the  other  side,  with  the  women  running  up  and 
down,  dressed  like  furies,  their  hair  hanging  loose, 
firebrands  in  their  hands,  and  surrounded  by  the 
Druids,  who,  with  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven,  poured 
out  dreadful  curses  and  imprecations.  This  unex- 
pected spectacle  so  astonished  the  Romans,  tliat 
they  stood  still,  exposed  to  the  enemy's  darts. 
But  at  length,  the  shame  of  being  daunted  by  a 
company  of  frantic  women  and  priests,  and  the 
exhortation  of  their  general,  bringing  them  to 
their  senses  and  courage,  they  fell  upon  the  enemy 
sword  in  hand,  and  became  masters  of  the  island. 
The  first  thing  Paulinus  did  was  to  order  all  the 
consecrated  groves  to  be  cut  down,  where  the 
islanders  sacrificed  their  captives,  and  consulted 
their  gods  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  men. 

But,  whilst  Paulinus  was  employed  in  this  expe- 
dition, unexpected  occurrences  obliged  him  to  leave 
Mona  in  an  abrupt  manner,  to  settle  afiairs  of  much 
greater  moment. 

Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  left  by  will  the 
emperor  and  his  daughters  co-heirs  to  his  great 
treasures,  in  expectation  of  procuring  by  that 
means  Nero's  protection  for  his  family  and 
people.  But  this  precaution  had  a  quite  contrary 
effect.  The  emperor's  officers  seized  upon  all  his 
effects  in  their  master's  name.  Boadicea,  his 
widow,  a  woman  of  great  courage  and  a  high 
spirit,  expressing  her  resentment  of  the  injury 
done  to  her  daughters,  the  brutality  of  the  officers 
was  so  outrageous,  that  they  ordered  her  to  be 
publicly  whipped,  and  caused  her  daughters  to  be 
ravished  by  the  soldiers. 

The  Britons  looked  upon  this  outrage  with  such 
indignation,  that  the  whole  island  was  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  revolt.  The  Iceni  led  the  way,  and 
were  soon  followed  by  their  neighbours  the  Tri- 
nobantes.  Venutius  and  his  party  joined  with 
them,  and,  in  short,  all  the  nations  in  subjection 
to  the  Romans  rose  in  arms  with  one  consent, 
the  city  of  London  only  excepted.  The  Roman 
historians  themselves  own,  that  the  injustice  and 
violence  of  the  emperor's  officers  gave  the  Bri- 
tons but  too  just  cause  to  revolt.  They  were 
thnist  out  of  their  pr)ssesKions  without  any  form 
of  law,  liy  the  veterans  that  were  sent  to  settle 
in  the  island.  Caius  Decianus,  Nero's  procu- 
rator, without  any  regard  to  the  ordinance  of 
Claudius,  which  left  the  vanquished  in  possession 
of  their  goods,  (■onflscaled  their  estates  to  the 
emperor's  use.  The  petitions  presented  to  him 
on  that  occasion  were  all  rejected    and    without 
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alleging  any  other  reason  but  his  Avill,  which  he 
made  a  law,  caring  for  nothing  hut  his  own  and  his 
master's  profit.  Seneca  himself,  with  all  the  noble 
sentiments  of  moderation  and  disinterestedness 
which  shine  in  his  writings,  but  which  were  never 
seen  in  his  practice,  is  said  to  have  contributed 
very  much  to  the  insurrection,  by  rigorously  ex- 
acting on  a  sudden  the  money  he  had  lent  some 
of  the  Britons  upon  usury.  This  treatment  raised 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  so  groat  an  aversion 
to  a  foreign  yoke,  that  they  were  unanimously 
determined  to  shake  it  off.  Yenutius  cherished 
the  rebellion  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  the 
very  adherents  of  the  queen  laying  aside  their 
domestic  quarrels,  and  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  joined  with  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  for  the  recovery  of  their  li- 
berty. 

Boadicea,  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  of  re- 
venge, headed  the  revolters,  who  fell  in  a  sudden 
and  furious  manner  upon  the  Romans  dispersed  in 
their  colonies,  which  were  more  carefully  embel- 
lished than  fortified,  massacreing  all  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  se.x.  Unheard-of  cruelties  were 
perpetrated  on  this  occasion,  and  strange  punishments 
invented  to  glut  the  fury  of  the  enraged  people. 
Eighty  thousand  Romans  are  computed  to  have 
perished  in  the  massacre. 

Paulinus  receiving  advice  of  this  revolution,  sud- 
denly quitted  the  Isle  of  Mona  to  march  against 
the  revolted  Britons,  who  had  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea, 
whose  noble  stature  and  heroic  courage  excited 
their  deepest  veneration.  This  princess  ardently 
desired  to  engage  with  Paulinus,  whose  army  was 
only  ten  thousand  strong,  in  expectation  of  complet- 
ing her  revenge,  by  the  destruction  of  so  incon- 
siderable a  remnant  of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile, 
Paulinus,  expecting  no  succours  from  any  place, 
was  in  great  straits.  The  ninth  legion,  commanded 
by  Petilius  Cerealis,  had  just  been  entirely  defeated. 
Poenius  Posthumus,  with  a  considerable  detachment 
of  the  second,  refused,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms, 
to  obey  his  general's  orders,  to  come  and  join 
him.  Thus  Paulinus  was  under  the  necessity  ei- 
ther of  marching  against  his  enemies  with  his  little 
army,  or  of  securing  them  in  some  town.  He 
chose  the  latter,  and  shut  himself  up  in  London, 
but  quickly  altered  his  resolution.  Foreseeing  his 
endeavours  to  save  that  colony  vpould  endanger  the 
whole  province,  he  marched  out,  notwithstanding 
the  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  not  to 
abandon  them  to  the  fury  of  the  rebels:  therefore, 
instead  of  retiring  from  the  Britons,  he  resolved  to 
meet  them.  He  pitched  upon  a  narrow  piece  of 
ground  for  the  field  of  battle,  with  a  forest  behind 
that  secured  him  from  ambuscades  in  the  rear,  and 
a  large  plain  in  front,  where  the  Britons  were  en- 
camped. He  drew  up  the  legions  close  together  in 
the  centre,  the  light-armed  around  them,  and  the 
cavalry  as  the  two  wings.  The  Britons  swarmed 
about  the  plain  in  battalions  and  squadrons,  ex- 
ulting in  their  numbers,  and  secure  of  victory. 
Their  wives  and  children  were  brought  into  the 
field  in  waggons,  which  lined  their  intrenchments, 
to  be  witnesses  of  their  actions  and  partners  in  the 
spoil. 

Boadicea,  with  her  daughters  by  her  side  in 
the  chariot,  rode  up  and  down,  addressing  her- 
self to  the  several  nations.  She  is  said  at  the 
end  of  her  harangue  to  have  let  loose  a  hare  she 
concealed  in  her  bosom,  as  a  good  omen  of  victory. 


The  Romans  commenced  the  battle  bv  darting 
their  javelins  without  quitting  the  advantage  of 
their  post.  When  their  quivers  were  emptied,  thev 
advanced  sword  in  hand.  ^Vhilst  the  fight  was 
carried  on  with  darts  at  a  distance,  the  Britons 
were  in  hopes  the  Romans,  daunted  by  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  would  take  to  flight.  But  when 
they  saw  the  legions  advancing  sword  in  hand, 
with  short  and  thick  steps,  and  no  signs  of  fear 
in  their  looks,  they  fell  into  disorder,  which  con- 
tinually increased,  there  being  no  leaders  or 
officers  capable  of  repairing  it.  The  Romans 
seeing  them  thus  shaken,  fell  upon  them  with 
great  fury,  and,  the  Roman  horse  in  the  wings 
breaking  through  the  British  cavalry,  a  terrible 
rout  ensued;  the  great  number  of  carriages,  full 
of  unserviceable  multitudes,  becoming  an  obsti- 
cle  to  the  flight  of  the  Britons.  The  Roman 
soldiers  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  but  sacrificed 
to  their  revenge  the  women  and  children,  and 
even  the  very  horses.  This  victory  equalled  their 
most  famous  ones ;  if  it  be  true,  as  Tacitus  afiirms, 
that  eighty  thousand  Britons  were  slain,  with 
the  loss  only  of  four  hundred  Romans,  and  as 
many  wounded.  Boadicea  escaped  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  but  was  touched 
with  so  deep  a  sense  of  her  shame  and  loss, 
that  she  ended  her  days  with  poison.  On  the 
other  side,  Poenius  Posthumus,  who  refused  to 
obey  his  general,  either  to  avoid  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  offence,  or  for  grief  at  losing 
his  share  of  the  glory  of  the  victory,  stabbed  him- 
self. 

The  Britons,  in  the  utmost  consternation,  with- 
out general  or  army,  fled  before  their  enemies, 
without  offering  the  least  resistance.  Their  misery 
was  farther  increased  by  a  famine,  brought  upon 
themselves  by  neglecting  to  sow  their  lands.  And 
it  cannot  be  doubted  Paulinus's  army  would 
have  been  suflScieut  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  if  dissensions  arising  among  the  Romans 
had  not  prevented  them  from  improving  their  ad- 
vantages. 

During  the  short  reigns  of  Galba  and  Otho,  the 
Britons  had  neither  governor  nor  general.  Yi- 
tellius  being  come  to  the  empire,  sent  Yectius 
Bolanus  into  Britain,  to  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  army.  He  continued  in  the  province 
till  Vespasian,  who  succeeded  Vitellius  on  the  im- 
perial throne,  being  informed  of  the  state  of  Britain, 
sent  thither  Petilius  Cerealis  ;  who,  during  his  go- 
vernment, attacked  and  defeated  in  several  battles 
the  Brigantes,  the  most  numerous  and  considerable 
of  all  the  British  nations.  Julius  Frontinus  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  acquired  no  less  glory  than  his 
predecessor,  by  subduing  the  warlike  Silures,  vrhose 
country  seemed,  by  its  situation,  to  screen  them 
from  all  attacks. 

Towards  the  end  of  Vespasian's  reign,  Julius 
Agricola  arrived  in  Britain  to  succeed  Frontinus. 
Some  time  before  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Britain,  the  Ordovices  had  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  body  of  Roman  horse,  quartered  in  their 
frontiers.  Agricola  immediately  attacked  them, 
and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking, made  them  pay  dear  for  the  advantage  they 
had  lately  gained. 

War  was  not  the  only  affair  that  employed  the 
new  governor.  Whilst  his  arms  were  triumphant, 
he  carefully  inquired  about  every  thing  relating  to 
the  government  of  the  province.  He  spent  the 
whole  winter  after  his  first  campaign,  in  diii;^entl 
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repilating  several  abuses  crept  in  by  the  avarice 
or  ncpiiger.ce  of  former  governors.  He  prevented 
bU  kiuil  of  exactions;  tausctl  justice  to  be  adminis- 
tered punctually  and  inipurtialiy  ;  and  endeavoured 
to  remove  every  occasion  of  discontent.  These 
proceedings  gained  the  affection  of  the  Britons  to 
such  a  degtee,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  a 
revolt  whilst  he  should  be  employed  in  making 
new  conquests.  Vespa»ian  dviug  about  this  time, 
hissnn'litus  succeeded  him,  and,  knowing  Agri- 
cola's  great  merit,  continued  him  in  his  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  spring  the  general  took  the  field  again, 
and  marched  towards  the  north,  where  he  made 
some  conquests.  He  observed  the  Romans  com- 
monly lost  in  the  winter  what  they  gained  in  the 
nimmer,  because  they  durst  not  venture  to  quarter 
m  the  conquered  countries,  which  were  too  much 
exposed.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience,  he  re- 
solved to  build  forts  in  proper  places,  where  garri- 
sons might  be  kept  in  the  winter,  always  ready  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy.  As  he  was  a  great  master  in  the 
art  of  fortification,  these  forts  were  built  and  si- 
tuated in  such  manner,  that  the  Romans  were  never 
under  a  necessity  to  quit  them,  nor  the  enemies  ever 
able  to  take  them. 

Agricola,  in  a  series  of  most  skilful  campaigns, 
entirely  subdued  the  island;  penetrating  far  beyond 
his  predecessors  into  Caledonia,  whither  such  of  the 
Britons  as  remained  unsubdued  had  retired.  Here 
at  the  feet  of  the  Grampian  hills  he  gained  his 
corclusive  and  most  celebrated  victory  over  Galga- 
cus,  one  of  the  last  of  those  heroic  native  chieftains 
who  struggled  against  the  arrogant  domination  of 
the  Romans. 

Agricola  it  was  who  gave  the  finishing  blow  to 
the  liberty  of  Britain.  By  his  valour  and  prudent 
conduct  all  that  p  irt  of  tlie  island  lying  south  of 
the  two  Friths,  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province; 
and  the  northern  part  only  remained  free  to  the  in- 
habitants, a  wild  uncultivated  country,  not  worth 
the  conquering  or  keeping. 

Though  the  loss  of  their  liberty  seemed  to  be  an 
irreparable  damage  to  the  Britons,  it  was  in  some 
;nea«ure  repaired  by  the  great  alteration  for  the 
better  in  their  customs  and  manners.  In  a  short 
time  they  laid  aside  their  nide  and  savage  life,  and 
ajsumed  the  manners  of  their  conquerors.  Arts 
and  sciences,  little  regarded  by  the  Britons  before 
this  revolution,  flourished  among  them  ;is  much  as 
in  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  dominions.  In  a 
word,  from  mere  savages  the  Britons  became  ex- 
ceedingly civilized.  After  this  reformation,  they 
made  but  faint  sinigylcs  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty,  being  pleased,  for  the  most  part,  with  their 
servitude.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
a  great  many  chose  to  lose  their  possessions,  and 
retire  into  the  north  among  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
rather  than  live  in  subjection  to  the  Roman  yoke. 
Theiie  -A-ere  the  men  that,  joining  with  those  who 
afforded  them  refuge,  made  continual  war  with  the 
Roinanii,  in  maintenance  of  the  liberty  their  un- 
bajipy  country  had  lost  They  spared  not  even 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  looked  upon  with 
abhorrence  for  being  pleased  with  their  slavery. 
The»c  were  the  men  that  with  the  I'ictfl  and  Scots 
'il  litfcd  emperors  themselves  to  come  over  in 
person,  and  oppo«c  the  efforts  of  their  invincible 
courage. 

Ai  for  the  nibjectt  of  the  empire,  they  endured 
all  the  hardibipt  that  arc  th«  usual  lot  of  the  van- 
qitiibed.      Exorbitant  tares  were  laid   upon   them 


on  numberless  pretences.  Their  estates  were  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  the  veterans  that  were  con- 
tinually coming  to  settle  in  the  island.  The  flo'.ver 
of  their  youth  were  made  soldiers,  and  dispersed  in 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire;  according  to 
the  usual  policy  of  the  Romans,  who  always  trans- 
ported large  numbers  levied  in  a  conquered  country 
into  other  remote  regions;  for  instance,  the  Bri- 
tons into  Pannonia,  the  Bataviaus  into  Illyria, 
the  Germans  into  Britain,  to  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  own  country  ;  and  by  thus  drain, 
ing  the  conquered  nations  of  their  main  strength, 
they  disabled  them  from  revolting,  and  at  the 
same  lime  made  use  of  them  to  acquire  new  con- 
quests. 

After  Agricola's  departure  from  Britain,  we 
have  but  a  slender  account  of  what  passed  in  the 
island  till  the  reign  of  Adrian.  We  only  know 
that  Sallustius  Lucullus  was  sent  hither  by  Do- 
mitian,  to  whose  suspicions  or  jealousy  he  quickly 
fell  a  sacrifice.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  the  sub 
jccts  of  the  empire  were  quiet,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  suffered  to  enjoy  their  liberty 
in  peace.  The  Roman  historians  mention  also 
in  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  some  commo- 
tions in  the  island  that  were  quickly  appeased; 
but  the  particulars  are  unknown.  It  may  like- 
wise be  observed  in  this  interval,  the  Romans, 
after  their  conquests,  suffered  kings  to  be  in  Bri- 
tain ;  for  they  gloried  in  having  such  for  their 
subjects ;  Juvenal  speaks  of  King  Arviragus, 
who  reigned  in  some  part  of  the  island  under 
Domitian. 

In  the  first  year  of  Adrian,  the  northern  peo- 
ple, a  mixture,  as  supposed,  of  Picts,  Scots,  and 
Britons,  but  confounded  by  the  Roman  histo- 
rians under  the  name  of  Caledonians,  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Roman  province.  Their  first 
exploit  was  to  demolish  some  of  Agricola's  for- 
tresses between  the  two  Friths.  Adrian,  being 
informed  of  these  commotions,  appointed  Julius 
Severus  governor  of  Britain,  but,  before  he  had 
time  to  perform  any  thing,  he  was  suddenly  re- 
called and  employed  elsewhere.  The  Caledo- 
nians continuing  to  infest  the  Roman  territories, 
the  emperor  resolved  to  go  over  in  person,  and 
subdue  these  fierce  and  troublesome  people.  As 
soon  as  they  heard  of  his  arrival,  they  relin- 
quished the  country  they  were  possessed  of,  and 
retired  to  the  north.  Adrian  aclvanced  as  far  as 
York,  where  he  met  some  of  Agricola's  old  sol- 
diers, that  had  been  with  him  in  the  northern 
parts.  The  description  these  gave  him  of  the 
country  he  intended  to  conquer,  diverted  him 
from  pursuing  his  expedition.  Besides  that  the 
bogs  and  mountains  he  was  to  pass  would  have 
engaged  him  in  a  war  more  laborious  than  ho- 
nourable, he  easily  perceived,  that,  should  his 
undertaking  be  crowned  with  success,  it  would 
procure  no  great  advantage  to  the  emjjire.  Where- 
fore he  came  to  a  resolution  to  leave  to  the 
Caledonians  all  the  country  between  the  two 
Friths  and  the  Tyne ;  in  hopes  by  thus  enlarging 
their  bounds  to  keep  them  quiet:  but,  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  the  Roman  province  from 
their  incursions,  he  caused  a  rampart  of  earth  to 
be  thrown  up,  covered  with  turf,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne  to  Solway-Frith.  This  rampart  was 
eighty  miles  in  length,  and  ran  quite  across  the 
country  from  east  to  west;  by  which  he  secured 
the  southern  parts,  leaving  the  Caledonians 
all    thn     lands    between     the    new    rampart    and 
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the  isthmus  that  parts  the  two  Friths.  Having 
thus  settled  matters  in  the  island,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Restorer 
of  Britain,  as  appears  by  some  medals. 

After  those  last  irruptions  of  the  northern  people, 
there  had  long  been  a  mortal  enmity  betwixt  them 
and  the  southern  Britons.  These  last  finding  them- 
selves entirely  separated  by  inclination  and  interest 
from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
were  the  more  forward  to  embrace  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Romans.  And  afterwards,  by  means 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  became  by  degrees  ca- 
pable of  being  instructed  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  until  then  was  scarce  known  in  the 
island. 

How  strong  soever  Adrian's  rampart  might  be, 
it  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the 
irorthera  people.  Indeed,  they  behaved  peaceably 
as  long  as  there  were  Roman  troops  enough  on 
their  borders  to  defend  the  rampart.  But  the  mo- 
ment these  were  removed,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened, they  began  their  usual  ravages.  And,  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  not  satisfied  with 
their  booty,  they  destroyed  the  rampart  in  several 
places.  Antoninus  being  informed  of  it,  and  fear- 
ing their  boldness,  if  not  curbed,  would  carry  them 
to  greater  undertakings,  ordered  LoUius  Urbicus 
to  go  and  quell  them.  The  new  governor,  (having 
first  subdued  the  Brigantes,  who  endeavoured  to 
shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,)  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
:o  the  northern  irruptions,  raised  another  rampart 
on  the  neck  of  land  between  the  two  Friths,  where 
Agricola  had  formerly  built  his  fortresses.  Thus 
the  inhabitants  of  the  north  were  confined  within 
narrower  bounds  than  before.  By  means  of  this 
rampart  and  a  camp  at  a  little  distance  where 
troops  were  kept  ready  to  march  on  occasion,  he 
compelled  the  Caledonians  to  remain  peaceably  in 
their  country.  Though  Antoninus  was  never  in 
Britain  himself,  this  expedition,  as  done  by  his  or- 
ders, and  under  his  auspices,  gained  him  the  title  of 
Britannicus. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  his  successor,  gave  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain  to  Calphurnius  Agricola.  This 
governor  checked  the  insolence  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  strengthened  the  emperor's  dominion  over  such 
of  the  Britons  as  seemed  to  bear  their  yoke  with  the 
most  reluctance.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  that  Lucius,  a  British  king,  embraced  the 
Christian  religion,  which  had  been  long  before 
planted  in  the  island,  but  for  want  of  due  cultiva- 
tion had  taken  no  deep  root. 

During  the  reign  of  Commodus,  successor  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  there  were  great  commotions  in 
Britain.  The  northern  men  taking  up  arms,  cut  in 
pieces  the  Roman  army,  commanded  by  an  inexpe- 
rienced general,  and  made  great  ravages  in  the  pro- 
vince. All  Britain  was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  if 
the  emperor  had  not  speedily  sent  Ulpius  Marcellus, 
a  general  of  great  reputation.  The  new  governor 
defeated  the  rebels  in  several  encounters,  and  by 
his  conduct  put  an  end,  in  a  very  short  space,  to 
this  dangerous  war. 

Severus  divided  Britain  into  two  governments. 
The  first,  containing  the  southern  parts,  was  given 
to  Heraclitus ;  and  Virius  Lupus  had  the  second, 
consisting  of  the  northern  provinces  bordering 
upon  the  Caledonians,  by  whom  he  was  so  infested, 
that  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  purchase  a  peace 
wifh  money. 

After  this  treaty  Britain  remained  in  q\iiet  till 
tOe  fifteenth  year    of  Severus,    when    the  Caledo- 


nians renewed  their  incursions  into  the  Roman 
province.  The  Roman  soldiers  having  enjoyed 
several  years  peace,  were  grown  so  effeminate 
and  negligent,  that  they  seemed  never  to  have 
had  the  least  tincture  of  military  discipline.  It 
was  this  that  emboldened  the  Caledonians,  and 
made  them  think  they  should  not  neglect  so  fair 
an  opportunity  to  attack  their  neighbours,  who 
till  then  had  appeared  so  formidable  to  them. — 
They  made  such  progress,  that  the  enipernr, 
though  sixty  years  of  age,  and  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  resolved  to  go  in  person  and  chastise  their 
insolence.  His  intent  was,  to  completely  prevent 
the  continual  commotions  in  Britain,  by  the  entire 
conquest  of  the  north.  To  that  purpose  he  drew 
together  a  numerous  army,  and  sot  out  for  Britain, 
accompanied  by  his  sous  Caracalla  and  Geta.  The 
Caledonians,  when  they  heard  of  his  arrival,  sent 
ambassadors  to  demand  peace  upon  honourable 
terms.  But  he  refused  to  listen  to  them,  unless 
they  would  submit  to  bis  mercy;  which  they  not 
consenting  to,  he  marched  towards  their  country 
with  his  eldest  son  Caracalla,  leaving  Geta  at  Lon- 
don, to  take  care  of  the  southern  parts. 

It  was  with  infinite  toil  that  he  penetrated  to 
the  utmost  bounds  of  the  north,  cutting  down 
woods,  draining  bogs,  or  filling  them  with  bavins. 
By  this  hard  duty  and  the  continual  ambuscades 
of  the  enemy,  he  lost  50,1)00  men.  He,  however, 
accomplished  his  design,  and  subdued  these  fierce 
and  hitherto  unconquered  people.  But  soon  per- 
ceiving how  fruitless  it  was,  since  he  could  not 
possibly  keep  the  country  in  subjection  without  a 
groat  army  always  on  the  spot,  he  relinquished 
these  conquests;  and  confining  himself  to  Adrian's 
former  project,  he  divided  the  island  into  two 
parts  by  a  wall,  in  the  place  where  Adrian  threw 
up  his  rampart.  This  wall,  of  which  there  are 
still  some  remains,  was  called  by  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons Mursever,  or  Severus's  wall,  and  must  not 
be,  as  it  is  by  some,  confounded  with  the  rampart 
raised  by  Lollius  Urbicus  between  the  two  Friths. 
The  emperor  having  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
north,  returned  to  York,  leaving  the  finishing  of 
the  wall  and  command  of  the  army  to  his  son 
Caracalla.  This  expedition  caused  him  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Britannicus  Maximus.  Cara- 
calla, no  longer  restrained  by  the  emperor  his 
father's  presence,  suffered  the  soldiers  to  commit 
all  manner  of  licentiousness :  so  that  the  Cale- 
donians, unused  to  the  yoke,  took  up  arms  with 
one  accord.  Severus  hearing  of  this  revolt,  but 
not  knowing  the  cause,  ordered  the  rebels  to 
be  all  massacred.  Severus  died  shortly  after  at 
York,  and  the  two  princes  his  sons  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Caledonians,*  and  returned  to 
Rome. 

Little  is  known  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  from 
the  death  of  Severus  to  the  reign  of  Dioclesian. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  who  were  in  possession  of   the  em- 


*  The  inhabitp.nts  of  Caledonia  were  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
as  to  whom  a  great  controversy  exists  among  historians. 
Hume,  having  investigated  the  subject  with  his  usual  philo 
sophical  acuteness,  says,  "  The  Picts  seem  to  have  been  a 
tribe  of  the  native  British  race,  who  having  been  chased  into 
the  northern  parts  by  the  conquests  of  Agricola.  had  there 
intermingled  with  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The  Scots  were 
derived  from  the  same  Celtic  origin,  had  first  been  esta- 
blished in  Ireland,  had  migrated  to  the  north-west  coasts  ol 
this  island,  and  had  been  long  accustomed,  as  well  from  theii 
old  as  their  new  seats,  to  infest  the  Itoman  pro^-incc  by  piracy 
and  rapine  " 
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piro  wrre  acknowledged,  if  not  pcisonally  pn-scnt, 
in  Britain.  Probus  was  the  tirst  onipcror  who  piT- 
miuod  the  Britons  to  plant  vines  as  well  as  tuo 
Gaul;,  or  Spaniards.  But  in  all  uppcnrauce,  no 
great  benefit  was  rea)>cd  by  this  permission.  Probus 
also,  after  subduing  the  Vandals  and  Burgundians, 
«cnt  over  great  numbers  of  them  into  Britain. 
These  new  colonies  arc  generally  thought  to  have 
been  settled  on  Gogmagog-hill,  near  Cambridge, 
where  there  remains  to  this  day  a  fortification,  ima- 
(pned  to  be  the  work  of  these  foreigners.  It  is, 
however,  on  better  evidence,  ascribed  to  the  Danes, 
who  were  long  masters  of  Cambridge. 

In  the  beginning  of  Dioclesian's  reign,  Carau- 
sius  had  the  command  of  a  fleet,  with  orders  to 
scour  the  seas  of  the  piratical  Franks  and  Sa.xons, 
who  perpetually  infested  the  Belgic,  Armorican, 
and  British  coasts.  Carausius  found  means  to 
curirh  himself  immensely,  by  plundering  the  pi- 
rates, or  taking  shares  with  them  in  their  spoils. 
.\fter  which,  he  began  by  degrees  to  receive  the 
emperor's  commands  with  less  respect  and  sub- 
mission. Ma.xiraian  was  then  emperor  of  the 
west,  Dioclesian  of  the  east.  Carausius's  conduct 
creating  iu  Maximiau  suspicions  that  were  but 
too  well  grounded,  he  resolved  to  have  him  as- 
sassinated. Upon  notice  of  ivhich,  Carausius  im- 
mediately assumed  the  imperial  purple,  and  as  his 
nches  had  acquired  him  a  great  interest  in  the 
army,  his  authority  was  readily  acknowledged  in 
the  island.  Ma.ximian  advanced  as  far  as  Gaul 
with  design  to  chastise  him;  but  finding  him  too 
well  established,  he  thought  it  better  tvy  associate 
him  into  the  empire,  ana  leave  him  Britain  for 
his  bhare.  There  are  silver  coins  still  found  in 
England  of  lliese  two  emperors,  having  on  the  re- 
verse two  hands  joined  together  with  these  words, 
"  Concordia  Augg." 

Dioclesian  and  Maximian,  on  the  same  day,  re- 
signed the  cmj)ire,  one  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the 
west  Galerius  and  Constantius  succeeding  them, 
the  last,  as  emperor  of  the  west,  had  Britain  in  his 
division  :  he  died  at  York  in  the  beginning  of  an 
expedition  against  the  northern  pco])le,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Deucaledonians  and 
Vetturions.  Constantius,  before  he  expired,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  son  Constantine,  and 
appoint  him  his  successor.  Some  think  Constan- 
tine was  bom  in  Britain,  of  Helena,  daughter  of 
Cocl,  king  of  Colchester.  But  this  is  only  con- 
jecture. 

The  Britons,  as  long  as  Constantine  ruled,  lived 
in  profound  tranquillity.  The  liberty  granted 
throughout  all  the  Roman  empire,  of  j)rofessing 
the  Christian  religion,  was  enjoyed  by  Britain  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  provinces.  The  whole  em- 
pire was  now  divided  into  four  large  prefectures, 
namely,  Italy,  Gaul,  the  East,  and  Illyria,  in 
which  were  contaiucd  fourteen  great  dioceses  or 
rrovincci.  Britain,  one  of  the  fourteen,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  prefect  of  Gaul,  and  governed  by  a 
vicarius,  or  deputy  under  him.  It  was  divided  into 
throe  provinrcs,  namely,  Britannia  Prima,*  con- 
taining all  the  country  south  of  the  Thames— the 
capital  London  :  Britannia  Sccunda,  containing 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Severn  to  the  Irish 
•OH,  now  called  Wales — the  capital  Isca  of  Cacr- 
Icon  ;    and   all  the    rest   lying  northward    of  the 

•  CaJlrd  Prima,  l>«caiisc  fimt  conquered  n»  Wales  was 
calM  6<-runda.  l>«-auM  next  (ulMued.  It  wai  always  Hip 
CiMimi  of  the  Kofoaiu  to  divide  thi-lr  coiiquoiti  into  crr'.ain 
porUom  orprovlocn,  and  give  ittm  new  Dame* 


Thames,  and  eastward  of  the  Severn,  made  up 
the  tliird  j)rovincc,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Maxima  Ca.'sarieiisi> — the  capital  York.  This  last 
was  afterwards  subdivided  into  two  parts  ;  the 
southern  part  retained  the  old  name  of  Maxima 
Caisariensis,  and  the  other,  more  northward,  was 
called  Flavia  Cicsaricnsis.  But  whether  this  sub- 
division was  made  by  Constantine  is  uncertuir.. 
In  these  three  provinces  were  twenty-eight  largo 
cities,  which  iu  time  became  so  many  bishops' 
seats.  The  lieutenant  of  the  prefect  of  Gaul  had 
four  magistrates  under  him — two  consular,  and 
two  with  the  title  of  presidents.  These  magis- 
trates, with  several  inferior  ofHcers,  managed  all 
civil  and  criminal  matters. 

In  the  military  department  there  were  three  ge- 
neral officers  ;  the  business  of  the  first  was  to  keep 
peace  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  island,  and  proba- 
bly of  the  western  coasts.  The  second  was  to  de- 
fend the  north  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  The  third  to  guard  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  from  the  frequent  inroads  of 
the  Saxon  pirates.  Each  of  these  generals  had 
a  certain  number  of  troops  under  his  command, 
and  the  three  together  could  form  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  foot,  and  about  two  thousand  horse. 

About  the  end  of  Constantine's  reign,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  west  was  conferred  on  Julian, 
then  created  Cesar.  Shortly  after  his  accession, 
the  Picts  and  Scots  made  incursions  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Britain,  and  Lupicinus  was  despatched 
thither  with  all  expedition  ;  but  the  northern  peo- 
ple appeased  Julian  by  their  submission. 

During  the  reigu  of  Valentinian  I.  the  island 
was  iu  a  wretched  condition  ;  the  Picts,  Scots, 
Attacots,  Franks,  and  Saxons,  by  accident  or  a 
common  league,  invaded  the  Roman  province  at 
once,  and  made  great  ravages.  Ncctaridius, 
count  or  guardian  of  the  coasts,  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  these  new  enemies  ;  and  soon  after,  Bu- 
chobaudes  had  the  same  fate.  Severus  and  Jo- 
vinus  were  successively  sent  into  Britain  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  ravages,  but  to  no  pu'pose.  But 
Theodosius  the  elder  routed  them  in  several  en- 
counters, and  drove  them  out  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, recovering  all  their  booty,  with  a  small 
part  of  which  he  rewarded  his  troops,  restoring  the 
rest  to  the  owners.  The  barbarians  being  repulsed, 
Theodosius  returned  in  triumph  to  London,  and 
perceiving  the  city  to  have  lost  much  of  its  an- 
cient splendour,  omitted  notlvng  to  restore  it.  As 
the  enemy  had  retired  beyond  the  two  Friths,  he 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Britain  to 
keep  all  the  country  they  had  abandoned.  To 
that  end,  he  built  fortresses  on  the  neck  of  land 
'  between  the  two  seas,  thus  making  a  fifth  jji-ovince, 
1  which  he  named  Valentia,  in  honour  of  Vulenti- 
i  nian.  And  having  thus  settled  matters  in  Britain, 
j  he  returned  to  Rome,  leaving  the  island  under 
.  the  command  of  the  governors  of  each  of  the  five 
provinces. 

!      Valentinian    I.  had    for   his    successors  his  son 
',  Valentinian  II.,  and  (Jratian.     Shortly  after,  Max- 
iinus  was  sent  into  Britain,  upon  the  Picts   recom- 
mencing hostilities.     At   his  arrival,   he  formed  a 
I  design  to  reduce  the  whole  island  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Romans.  But  the  union  olthe  fwon<irth 
ern  nations   being  a  grand   obstacle  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  jirojeet,  he  resolved    to  divide  them,    if 
possible,    and    then    attack    them     one    after    the 
other  ;   designing  to   use  the    Picts    to   destroy  the 
I  Scots,  he  engaged  the  Picts    to   join    their  force* 
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with  his,  upun  a  proiuise  of  giving  them  all  tiie 
lands  that  should  be  taken  from  the  Scots,  who 
being  attacked  by  these  two  united  powers,  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  country  and  tiy  into  Ire- 
laud  and  the  adjacent  isles. 

After  the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  empire  was 
divided  between  his  two  sons.  Arcadius  was  em- 
peror of  the  east,  and  Honorius  of  the  west.  As 
Honoiius  was  very  young,  the  famous  Stilico,  by 
the  emperor  his  father's  order,  was  regent  during 
his  minority.  His  first  care  was  to  send  a  go- 
vernor into  Britain  with  a  legion,  to  curb  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Picts,  who  after  Theodosius's  death 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  Roman  province. 
He  made  choice  of  Victoriuus,  a  person  of  a  fierce 


and  arrogant  temper,   who  not  satisfied  with  con-    taking  of  Rome. 


their  youth,  were  quickly  reduced  to  great  extremi- 
ties. The  Picts  and  Scots  continued  their  ravages 
without  opposition.  This  wretched  state  lasted 
some  years,  and  the  Romans  being  too  much  occu- 
pied with  their  own  affairs,  were  unable  to  assist 
them.  The  Goths  had  renewed  the  war  under  the 
conduct  of  Alaric,  and  having  taken  and  sacked 
the  city  of  Rome,  were  in  possession  of  Gaul.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Suevi,  Vandals,  Cotti,  and 
Alani,  had  overrun  Spain.  Honorius,  thus  beset 
on  all  sides,  to  free  himself  from  the  importunities 
of  the  Britons,  voluntarily  resigned  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island,  and  discharged  the  inhnbitants  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  empire.  This  solemn  renunciation 
was  made  in   the  year  410,   a  little   after  Alaric's 


lining  the  Picts  to  their  country,  treated  them  as 
subjects  of  the  empire.  He  pretended  to  stretch 
his  authority  so  far  as  to  forbid  them  to  crown  their 
own  king.  This  proceeding  convinced  the  Picts 
of  the  impolicy  of  their  assisting  to  drive  out  the 
Scots ;  and  in  this  state  of  fear  and  uncertainty, 
they  resolved  to  recal  them.  They  therefore 
despatched  an  honourable  embassy  to  Fergus,  a 
prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  Scotland,  who  had 
retired  into  Denmark,  and  invited  him  and  his 
countrymen  to  return:  and  as  a  further  induce- 
ment, they  promised  him  the  command  of  their 
army  in  the  war  with  the  Romans.  Having  ac- 
cepted their  offers,  the  Scots  re-entered  the  island 
under  the  conduct  of  Fergus,  whom  they  unani- 
mously chose  for  their  king. 

As  soon  as  Fergus  II.  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
he  assembled  the  forces  of  both  nations,  and  after 
taking  the  fortresses  built  by  Theodosius  the  elder, 
between  the  two  Friths,  advanced  to  Severus's  wall. 
The  small  number  of  troops  left  by  the  Romans  in 
the  island  not  being  able  to  defend  a  barrier 
of  such  extent,  the  Picts  and  Scots  entered  the 
Roman  province  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  and 
laid  the  country  waste. 

After  Britain  had  submitted  to  the  Romans,  a 
great  number  of  foreign  families  had  removed 
thither,  sprung  for  the  most  part  from  the  veteran 
soldiers  settled  there.  These  families  had  so  mixed 
with  the  natives,  that  they  now  made  but  one 
people;  we  shall  therefore  call  this  mixed  people 
henceforward  by  the  name  of  Britons,  because  the 
Romans  and  other  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tives, had  the  same  interest  to  defend  their  common 
fountry.  The  Britons  finding  themselves  con- 
tinually harassed  by  their  neighbours,  and  despair- 
ing of  assistance  from  Rome,  resolved  to  elect  an 
emperor,  whose  interest  it  should  be  to  protect  them. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Marcus,  an  officer  of  great 
repute ;  but  the  new  sovereign  was  quickly  de- 
throned, and  another  called  Gratian,  chosen  in  his 
room,  who  met  the  same  fate  four  months  after  his 
election. 

Constaatine,  a  common  soldier,  was  next  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity  purely  for  the  sake  of  his 
name,  which  was  thought  to  be  fortunate.  Being  a 
man  of  courage,  and  of  a  genius  far  above  his 
former  condition,  he  beat  back  the  northern  people, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  them.  This  success 
inspired  him  with  a  design  to  become  master  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  he  therefore  drew  together  tbe 
remains  of  those  who  could  boar  arms,  as  well  Ro- 
mans as  islanders,  and  forming  an  army,  passed 
into  Gaul. 

The  Britons  thus  left  to  themselves  by  the  de- 
parture of  the    Roman    soldiers  and  the  flower  of 


The  affairs  of  the  Romans  happening  afterwards 
to  be  somewhat  restored  under  Valentinian  III., 
by  the  victories  of  the  famous  ^tius  over  the 
Visigoths  and  Burgundians,  this  general,  out  of 
pity  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Britons,  sent 
them  a  legion  commanded  by  Gallio  of  Ravenna, 
or  as  some  say,  by  Maximian.  This  aid  arriving 
unexpectedly,  beat  back  with  ease  the  northern 
nations ;  but  the  emperor  having  occasion  for  the 
legion,  it  was  recalled  just  as  the  enemies  were  pre- 
paring to  renew  their  devastations. 

Before  his  departure  the  Roman  commander 
warned  the  Britons  to  expect  no  further  assistance 
from  the  emperor,  who  was  wholly  employed  else- 
where against  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
whoso  ravages  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  empire  ; 
and  advised  them  to  inure  themselves  to  arms,  and 
to  repair  the  wall  of  Severus,  which  might  serve 
them  for  a  barrier ;  offering  them  the  assistance  of 
his  soldiers  and  his  own  direction  in  the  work. 
The  Britons  complied  with  the  latter  part  of  this 
advice  ;  and  when  they  had  finished  the  reparation 
of  the  wall,  the  Romans  took  their  last  farewell 
of  Britain.  The  end  of  the  Roman  dominion 
over  Britain  is  to  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  this 
leoion  leaving  the  island,  in  the  year  426  or  427. 


THE  BRITONS. 

The  Picts  and  Scots,  who  lived  in  strict  union 
after  the  coronation  of  Fergus,  began  their  hos- 
tilities against  the  Britons  with  more  confidence 
than  ever,  on  departure  of  the  Roman  forces. 
The  wall  of  Severus,  lately  repaired,  was  soon 
after  abandoned  by  the  Britons.  About  this  time 
Fergus  died,  as  he  was  returning  to  Ireland, 
leaving  his  young  son  Eugenius  II.  a  minor,  under 
the  regency  of  Graham,  his  grandfather  by  his 
mother's  side. 

The  weakness  of  the  Britons  was  so  great, 
that,  despairing  to  resist  their  enemies,  they 
abandoned  part  of  their  country,  and  retired 
more  southward.  The  Picts  and  Scots  taking 
advantage  of  this,  formed  new  projects  to  drive 
the  Britons  entirely  out  of  the  island.  To  this 
end  they  resolved  to  invite  colonies  from  Ireland 
and  the  adjacent  isles,  to  people  the  lands  for- 
saken by  the  Britons,  as  well  as  those  they  hoped 
to  conquer  from  them  hereafter.  But  Graham 
prevented,  by  his  authority,  the  execution  of  this 
project,  being  fearful  of  the  return  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  preferring  a  solid  peace,  with  some  real,  though 
not  great  advantages,  to  a  war  which  might  be 
attended    with     dangerous     consequences.      The 
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peace  offrrod  was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Britons. 
By  the  treaty,  the  wall  of  Severus  was  to  be  the 
coaimuu  buundary  of  the  two  nutious  ;  and  for  this 
advantage  the  Brit<>ii>  were  to  jiay  a  considerable 
sum  of  niouey.  The  .Scots  loudly  murmured  at  ihis 
peai-e,  but  Graham  took  care  to  have  it  observed 
during  bis  administration. 

.\5  soon  as  Eu^-enius  II.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Scotland,  he  residved  to  break  this  treaty ;  and  for 
that  purpose  sent  amb.issadors  to  the  Britons,  aiju 
hdUL'htily  demanded  all  the  lands  possessed  by  the 
Scots  before  the  late  treaty.  The  chief  of  the  Bri- 
tons, surprised  at  this  unexpected  demand,  con- 
vened a  pejcral  assembly  to  consider  an  answer. 
The  majority  of  the  assembly,  provoked  at  the  inso- 
lence of  their  neighbours,  and  knowing  they  only 
wanLcd  an  excuse  to  renew  the  war,  were  deter- 
mined to  reject  it ;  arguing  that  the  Scots  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  their  j)rcscut  demands — that 
their  aim  was  only  to  have  an  entrance  into  the 
country,  and  that  it  would  be  an  easier  task  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entering,  than  to  drive  them  out 
when  once  settled.  Others  knowing  the  extreme 
weakness  of  the  nation,  were  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  were  for  finding  some  expedient  to  satisfy 
the  Scots,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  a  war  which  they 
feared  must  prove  fatal  to  the  Britons.  They  argued 
that  it  was  better  for  the  Britons  to  give  up  freely 
what  they  could  not  keep,  than  for  the  sake  of  that 
to  run  the  risk  of  losing  all. 

They  were,  however,  overruled  Viy  the  violent 
party ;  and  Couan,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  nation,  for  dwelling  too  long 
upon  the  advantages  of  peace,  was  deemed  a  trai- 
tor, and  torn  in  pieces  by  them.  After  that  none 
dan-d  to  oppose  it;  the  ambassadors  were  sent 
back  with  an  insulting  answer.  This  hasty  reso- 
lution was  followed  by  a  war  more  destructive 
to  the  Britons  than  any  former  one,  they  having 
lost  H  or  15,000  men  in  one  battle.  Reduced  to 
extremity,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  the 
country  north  of  the  Humber,  of  which  the  Picls 
and  Scot«,  as  waging  war  in  common,  took  pos- 
session.* 

The  extreme  weakness  of  the  Britons  will  not 
be  thought  strange,  if  all  circumstances  arc  con- 
sidered. The  Komans  had  never  suffered  them 
to  exercise  their  arms;  it  being  their  custom  al- 
ways to  employ  foreign  troops  in  their  conquests. 
For  this  reason  the  soldiers  levied  in  Britain  were 
sent  into  other  provinces,  from  whence  they  ne- 
ver returned.  These  levies  were  so  numerous,  that 
there  were  twelve  considerable  bodies  of  Britons  in 
the  Homan  armies  dis]ier.sed  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  and  always  recruited  from 
Britain.  In  the  next  place,  Maximus  and  Con- 
stanline  led  such  great  armies  from  thence,  as 
almost  drained  the  island  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms. 
.\nd,  if  to  this  be  added  the  late  losses  sustained 
by  the  Britons  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
it  is  no  wonder  they  became  so  easy  a  prey  to  their 
en<'miei. 

Vrtim  this  time  to  the  coming  in  of  the  Sax- 
ons, the  history  of  Britain  is  very  confused.  All 
that  rnii  be  gathered  with  any  certainty  is, 
that  the  Britons  elected  several  kings,  whose 
actions  arc  unknown;  and  who  were  killed 
or  dethroned,  according  to  the  humour  and  in- 
trre»i  of  the  leading  men.  Several  kings  reigned 
at  the  same   time    in  different  provinces,  and  by 
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their  discord  and  wars  contributed  to  the  weaken- 
ing one  another.  And,  to  complete  their  misfor- 
tunes, Biitain  was  afflicted  with  a  cruel  famine, 
ivhich  prevailed  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  This 
terrible  scourge  rendered  the  country  desolate,  and 
the  people  starved  by  thousands.  In  this  extreme 
distress,  multitudes  of  poor  wretches,  to  save  their 
lives,  fled  into  Arniorica.  where  great  part  of  Max- 
imus's  army  was  already  settled.  Others  threw 
themselves  on  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  misfortunes,  broke  the  treaty,  and 
passing  the  Humber,  ravaged  the  country  in  a  mer- 
ciless manner. 

In  this  miserable  state  the  Britons  sought  once 
more  foi  the  Roman  assistance;  and  sent  a  very 
moving  letter  to  .Altius,  then  in  Gaul.  "  We  know 
not,"  say  they,  "  which  way  to  turn  us.  The  bar- 
barians drive  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us 
back  to  the  barbarians ;  between  which  we  have 
only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either  to  be  swallow- 
ed up  by  the  waves,  or  butchered  by  the  sword." 
jEtius  was  then  preparing  to  repulse  Attila,  who 
had  entered  Gaul  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  therefore  replied,  that  the  affairs  of  the 
empire  would  not  suffer  him  to  assist  them.  The 
miserable  Britons,  distressed  still  more  by  this  an- 
swer, held  a  general  assembly,  and  agreed  to  choose 
a  monarch,*  in  the  expectation  that  when  united 
under  one  head,  their  divisions  would  cease,  and 
their  enemies  be  more  strongly  resisted.  But  the  dis- 
cord that  reigned  among  the  principal  members  of 
the  Slate,  j)r('Vented  the  good  effects  of  this  expedi- 
ent. Several  chiefs,  haviliff  fortified  themselves  in 
various  places,  acted  like  sovereigns.  All  these 
petty  tyrants,  jealous  of  one  another  far  from  own- 
ing the  monarch  elect,  sought  only  to  destroy  him, 
in  order  to  be  chosen  in  his  room. 

We  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  these  monai  chs, 
until  Vortigern,  count  or  king  of  the  Dunmonij,t 
elected  in  the  year  445. 

The  new  monarch  was  by  no  means  qualified 
to  restore  the  affairs  of  the  Britons.  As  he  at- 
tained to  the  supreme  dignity  by  artifice  and  ca- 
bal, he  wholly  bent  his  thoughts  to  maintain 
himself  on  the  throne  by  the  same  base  methods, 
regardless  of  the  general  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
lie  was  of  a  cruel  and  avaricious  temper,  ad- 
dicted to  many  vices;  and  is  said  to  have  de- 
bauched his  own  daughter,  by  flattering  her  with 
hopes  of  being  a  queen.  It  was  necessary  to 
think  of  repulsing  the  enemies,  and  Vortigern 
felt  himself  incapable  of  such  an  undertaking, 
though  he  had  been  chosen  for  that  very  pur- 
pose. Reflecting  on  the  fate  of  his  predecessors, 
he  was  apprehensive  he  should,  like  them,  be  de- 
throned by  his  turbulent  subjects  when  found  to 
be  incapable  of  answering  the  expectations  which 
had  raised  him  to  th('  throne.  Living  thus  in 
equal  dread  of  the  enemies  of  the  state  and  of 
his  own  subjects,  he  devised  an  exjjedient  to  free 
himself  from  the  danger  of  the  one  and  plots 
of  the  other.  And  calling  a  general  assembly, 
he  described  in  a  strong  and  lively  manner  the 
extreme  misery  of  the  nation :  accused  the  Ro- 
mans of  being  the  solo  cause  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Britons,  by  diaining  the  island  of  all 
her  youth  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  then  leaving 
her  to    the    insults    of   her    neighbours.      He    en- 

•  By  monarch  here  1«  to  Ije  understood,  one  superior  to 
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larged  upon  the  great  losses  sustained  since  by 
the  Britons,  and  the  manifest  danger  of  being 
either  driven  out  of  their  country,  or  utterly  de- 
stroyed, by  reason  of  their  weakness.  Protested 
that  he  was  ever  ready  to  hazard  his  life  for  the 
service  of  the  nation  :  but  considering  the  few 
troops  in  his  power,  and  the  little  union  between 
the  principal  members  of  the  state,  he  had  no 
hopes  that  his  weak  endeavours  would  be  able  to 
rescue  his  subjects  from  their  present  calamities. 
And  finally  declared  he  saw  but  one  way  to  save 
his  country  from  destruction  ;  and  that  was,  to  call 
in  to  their  assistance  a  nation,  who  by  their  vic- 
torious arms  were  settled  in  Germany,  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Romans  ;  namely,  the  Saxons  :  adding, 
they  had  indeed  done  some  injury  to  the  Britons  by 
their  piracies,  but  that  they  were  now  ready  to 
repair  it  by  freeing  them  from  the  continual  irrup- 
tions of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  That  being  separated 
from  Britain  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  only,  they 
could  be  as  speedy  with  their  aid  as  the  pressing  occa- 
sion required  :  that  they  were  already  formidable  to 
the  northern  nations ;  and  that  by  their  arrival  the 
Britons  would  quickly  be  in  condition  to  resist  and 
chastise  their  enemies.  He  concluded  with  repre- 
senting the  proposal  hardly  to  admit  of  debate  ;  the 
Britons  could  not  continue  to  exist  without  foreign 
aid,  and  none  but  the  Saxons  were  in  a  condition 
to  give  them  assistance. 

The  fears  with  which  all  were  seized,  the  hopes 
of  still  enjoying  their  native  country  and  recover- 
ing their  lost  estates,  and  the  desire  for  revenge, 
conspired  to  induce  the  assembly  to  give  a  unani- 
mous reception  to  the  proposal.  But  when  the 
terms  to  be  offered  to  the  Saxons  were  debated, 
there  was  a  considerable  dissension.  Vortigern, 
whose  secret  purpose  was  to  strengthen  himself 
as  well  against  his  own  subjects  as  foreign  ene- 
mies, moved,  the  allotting  them  some  province, 
.that  their  own  interest  might  induce  them  to 
wage  war  more  heartily  and  vigorously.  But  as 
no  lands  could  be  assigned  to  them  but  what  be- 
longed to  some  of  the  assembly,  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  agree  on  this  point.  At  length,  after 
great  disputes,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Saxons 
should  have  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  Kent,  as  being  a 
proper  place  to  land  their  forces,  and  convenient 
for  them  whenever  they  wanted  to  return  into  their 
own  country.  It  was  further  agreed,  that  the 
Saxon  soldiers  should  be  allowed  pay,  which  should 
be  settled  by  agreement  on  both  sides.  After  this 
resolution,  ambassadors  were  appointed  to  negotiate 
the  affair  in  Germany.  Vortigern,  pleased  with 
having  carried  his  point  without  incurring  suspicion, 
imagined  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  all  danger. 
But  this  very  expedient  proved  the  ruin  of  himself 
and  the  Britons. 

It  will  be  now  necessary  to  give  seme  account  of 
the  Saxons.  They  weie  so  little  known  before 
their  coming  into  Britain,  and  what  is  said  of  their 
original  is  so  uncertain,  that  it  is  not  surprising 
this  subject  is  but  very  slightly  touched  upon 
by  the  generality  of  the  English  historians.  Some 
barely  say,  the  Saxons  were  called  in  to  the 
assistance  of  Britain,  without  any  farther  addition  I 
concerning  them.  Others  say  only,  the  Saxons 
were  a  German  people,  witl  out  mentioning  the 
parts  they  inhabited.  Some  again  add,  they 
were  pirates  from  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  that 
came  and  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  German 
ocean.  But  as  these  coasts  are  of  a  vast  extent, 
we  are   not  much  the  wiser  for  that.     The  most 


probable  account  to  be  gathered  from  the  several 
authors  is  as  follows. 

About  the  time  the  Romans  began  to  extend 
their  conquests  in  Germany,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  now  called  Jutland, 
leaving  their  country,  advanced  towards  the  south. 
They  possessed  themselves  at  first  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany,  and  doubtless  spent  some  years 
in  settling  themselves  in  those  quarters.  But  as 
the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated  so  far,  and 
we  have  no  ancient  histories  of  the  northern  coun- 
tries, nor  even  of  the  western,  but  what  the  Romans 
have  left  us,  there  is  little  known  of  the  first  ir- 
ruptions made  by  the  northern  people  into  Germany. 
The  Cimbri  continually  pushing  their  conquests  to 
the  southward,  and  the  Romans  advancing  to  the 
northward,  at  last  approached  one  another.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Romans  had  opportunity  to  learn 
in  some  measure  the  state  of  these  hitherto  un- 
known nations. 

Their  historians,  however,  speak  very  confusedly 
of  them,  giving  sometimes  different  names  to 
the  same  people,  and  sometimes  the  same  name 
to  different  nations.  The  Cimbri  that  came  from 
the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus  were  divided  into  three 
bands,  one  taking  the  name  of  Suevi,  anothej 
of  Franks,  and  a  third  of  Saxons.  Some  suppose 
the  Franks  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Suevi.  These 
three  nations  continually  advancing  southwards, 
came  at  length  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman 
empire;  the  Suevi  towards  Italy;  the  Franks  to 
the  south-west,  towards  the  coast  of  Belgic-Gaul ; 
and  the  Saxons  to  the  west,  towards  the  German 
ocean.  The  Suevi  were  so  terrible  to  the  ancient 
Germans,  that  they  considered  them  able  to  con 
tend  even  with  their  gods,  as  Cesar  says  in  his 
Commentaries.  The  Franks  conquered  the  whole 
province  of  Gaul,  and  founded  the  extensive  king- 
dom of  France. 

The  Saxons  possessed  themselves  of  those  tracts 
of  land  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 
Their  territories,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
German  ocean,  extended  eastward  to  the  borders 
of  Thuringen  :  consequently  they  were  masters 
of  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
Low-Countries  lying  north  of  the  Rhine.  The 
nations  subdued  by  these  conquerors  were  in  time 
called  Saxons,  in  like  manner  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaul  were  named  Francois  or  French,  after  their 
subjection  to  the  Franks.  But  whether  the  Saxons 
were  not  so  rapid  in  their  conquests  as  the  Suevi, 
or  the  course  they  took  made  it  longer  before 
they  approached  the  Romans,  it  is  certain  they 
were  not  so  soon  known.  The  first  Roman  his- 
torians who  mention  them,  at  least  by  the  name  of 
Saxons,  are  Eutropius  and  Orosius,  who  inform 
us  that  Carausius  (as  has  already  been  noticed) 
was  sent  to  clear  the  seas  of  the  piratical  Franks 
and  Saxons.  From  that  time  they  became 
formidable  to  the  Romans,  and  obliged  them 
to  keep  standing  forces  to  guard  both  the  Ger- 
man and  British  coasts,  with  a  general  ofBcer 
styled  the  prefect,  or  count  of  the  Saxon  coasts. 
Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  Saxons  taking  ad- 
vantage of  its  weakness,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  country  along  the  coast  of  the 
German  ocean,  and  even  extended  their  con- 
quests as  far  as  the  isles  of  Zealand.  Hence 
the  Prisons,  Batavians,  and  the  neighbouring 
nations,  were  hardly  known  by  any  other  name 
but  that  of  the  Saxons. 
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The  Saxons  bad  for  some  time  been  in  fiossos- 
sion  of  the  Cimbrian  Chcrsonosus,  and  when  driven 
thence  by  ibe  Goths,  settled  in  Germany,  in  the 
parts  now  called  Lower-Saxony.  Between  that 
country  and  the  Chersoueius,  were  a  people  known 
by  the  name  of  Angles,  inhabiting  about  Sleswick 
m  Holstein.  Probably  the  little  country  of  Anglen 
in  those  parts  was  so  named  from  them,  or  they 
from  the  country.  The  Angles  joining  with  the 
Saxons  when  they  came  out  of  the  Chersonesus 
to  make  conquests  in  Germany,  became  in  a 
manner  but  one  nation  with  them  :  though,  doubt- 
lc>s,  from  the  major  part,  they  were  generally 
called  Saxons ;  vet  they  had  sometimes  the  com- 
pound name  of  Anglo-Saxons  given  them.  Great 
numbers  of  Goths  mixed  likewise  with  them  to 
share  in  their  conquests.  These  are  called  Witcs 
by  Bcde,  and  arc  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Jutes,  or  (which  is  the  same)  Goths.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  these  three  nations  were 
united  before  their  coming  into  Britain,  when  we 
consider  the  good  understanding  between  them 
while  they  were  employed  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  island. 

The  true  etymology  of  the  name  Saxon  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  discovered  as  their  origin.  They  that 
derive  them  from  the  Saca;  of  Asia,  are  indeed  at 
no  great  loss  in  this  point.  But  the  most  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  word  Saxon  comes  from  Seax, 
which,  in  their  language,  signifies  a  kind  ofweajwH 
or  sword.  They  had  two  sorts,  a  long  one  worn  by 
their  side  or  at  their  back;  and  another  shorter, 
serving  for  a  bayonet  or  dagger.  They  were  both 
in  the  shape  of  a  cutlass. 

In  their  customs  and  manners  they  very  much 
resembled  the  ancient  Germans,  as  described  by 
Tacitus.  They  were  naturally  brave  and  warlike, 
both  by  land  and  sea.  To  their  enemies  they  were 
severe  and  cruel,  especially  to  their  prisoners  of 
war,  whom  they  sacriticed  to  their  gods. 

Their  dominions  were  divided  into  twelve  go 
vemments  or  provinces,  each  of  which  had  a  chief 
or  head  accountable  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  natiou.  In  time  of  war  they  chose  a  general 
who  commanded  their  anuies,  and  was  invested 
with  almost  sovereign  power  :  but  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  his  authority,  like  that  of  the  Roman 
dictator,  ceased.  The  centre  of  their  empire  was 
at  Brunswick. 

Their  religion  was  the  same  with  that  of  the 
other  northern  nations,  and  some  part  of  (Germany. 
The  British  Saxons  embraced  Christianity  about 
the  end  of  the  hixth,  or  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century.  But  those  that  remained  in  Germany 
were  not  converted  until  the  ninth,  by  the  care 
or  rather  vifdence  of  Charlemagne,  by  whom 
they  were  subdued.  Their  principal  gods,  before 
their  conversion,  were,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Tuisco, 
Woden,  Thor,  Triga  or  Fraea,  and  Sealer.  To 
these  were  consecrated  the  seven  days  of  the  week, 
as  appears  by  the  present  names  of  these  days 
among  the  G>-nnans,  Flemings,  and  Fnglish. 
Tuisco  is  said,  by  the  monkish  writers,  to  be  the 
graudsoii  of  Ja])het,  and  to  have  jjcopled  first  the 
north  of  Europe.  Tculch,  as  the  Germans  cull 
themselves,  is  probably  derived  from  Tuisco.  The 
god  Thor,  from  whence  comes  the  word  thunder 
or  duuder,  was  the  hume  among  the  Saxons  as 
Jupiter  among  tlie  Romans,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Thunderer.  Woden  was  the  god  of  war,  and 
under  his  cnduct  the  first  Saxons  came  forth 
from   their   country,    and    made    large    conquests. 


Their  chief  families  considered  him  as  their 
founder,  and  gloried  in  being  descended  from 
him.  Probably,  however,  there  were  two  of  this 
name,  that  are  often  confounded  ;  one  mort 
ancient,  worshipped  as  a  god,  another  not  so 
old,  from  whom  sprung  the  families  of  the  Saxon 
leaders.  There  are  still  in  England  some  remains 
of  the  name  of  Woden  in  those  of  several  places, 
as  WansJike,  W'ansborough,  &c.  which  arc  con- 
tractions of  Wodens-dike  and  Wodens-borough. 
Praia,  the  wife  of  Woden,  was  the  Venus  of  the 
Saxons.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  shape  of  an 
hermaphrodite,  as  being  of  both  sexes.  Ermen- 
swol,  the  same  as  Mercury,  was  another  of  their 
gods,  with  others  common  to  them  with  all  the 
northern  nations.  This  is  the  only  account  which 
can  now  be  gained  of  the  Saxons,  whom  the 
Britons,  by  Vortigern's  advice,  called  in  to  thcii 
assistance. 


77»e  state  of  the  British  Church,  from  the  conversim 
of  the  Britons  to  the  coming  of  the  Saxons. 

After  Christianity  was  establi.shed  in  the  world, 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ail'airs  of  kingdoms  were 
so  interwoven,  that  it  will  be  necessary  occasionally 
to  add  a  brief  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  Britain. 

Befe)re  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Britons  were 
gross  idolaters.  If  their  own  historians  are  to 
be  credited,  they  had  as  many  and  as  extravagant 
idols  as  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Andate,  the 
goddess  of  victory,  was  one  of  their  principal 
deities.  They  had  also  gods,  to  whom  they  at- 
tributed the  same  powers  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
did  to  their  Apollo  and  Diana.  But  the  Druids 
never  committing  any  of  their  mysteries  to  writing, 
but  little  is  known  concerning  their  worship  aud 
ceremonies. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  precise  time 
when  Christianity  was  first  introduced,  yet  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  gospel  was  preached  in 
Britain  soon  after  our  Saviour's  death.  The  most 
current  opinion  for  some  time  was,  that  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathca  first  preached  to  the  Britons  :  but  this  asser- 
tion is  now  supposed  to  be  a  fabrication  of  the  monks 

Theodorct  assures  us,  the  Britons  were  converted 
by  the  apostles.  Eusebius,  speaking  of  the  dangers 
the  apostles  were  exposed  to  in  propagating  the 
gospel  in  the  most  remote  countries,  mentions 
among  the  rest  the  British  Isles.  The  most  proba- 
ble  time  to  be  assigned  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Britons,  if  it  was  in  the  apostles'  days,  is  that 
between  the  victory  of  Claudius  and  the  defeat 
of  B-jadicea.  For  at  the  tiuie  of  the  general  revolt, 
there  were  in  the  island  above  80,000  Romans, 
among  whom  very  probably  were  some  Chris- 
tians ;  the  gospel  having  gained  footing  in  many 
I)laccs,  particularly  at  Rome.  Upon  this  supposi- 
tion, there  is  no  absurdity  in  asserting  with  several 
modern  authors,  that  St.  Paul  first  preached  the 
gospel  in  Britain.  It  is  certain  this  apostle,  in 
the  eight  years  between  his  first  imprisonment  at 
Rome  and  hi.s  return  to  Jerusalem,  propagated 
the  Christian  religion  in  several  places,  ciipecially 
in  the  western  countries.  He  informs  us  of 
his  design  of  going  to  .Spain  ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely bat  his  desire  of  converting  the  Briton^ 
might  carry  him  into  their  island.  Thi.s  opinion 
may  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Venutiux 
Fortuuatus,     in    his    poem   upon   the    Life   of   Sr,. 
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Martin,  where  he  speaks  of  the  travels  of  St.  Paul. 
But  these  are  only  conjectures,  and  of  little  use  but 
to  make  it  credible  that  the  gospel  was  planted  in 
Britain  soon  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

According  to  several  authors,  Lucius,  a  British 
king,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  christian  reli- 
gion, and  desiring  to  be  more  fully  instructed,  sent 
two  ambassadors,  Elwan  and  Medwin,  to  Eleuthe- 
rius,  the  twelfth  bishop  of  Rome,  to  request  that 
some  missionaries  might  be  sent  to  Britain.  Eleu- 
therius  veiy  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  re- 
planting Christianity  in  Britain,  where  probably  it 
had  been  rooted  out  by  the  violence  of  persecutions. 
He  immediately  caused  the  two  ambassadors  to  be  in- 
structed, and  after  baptizing  and  consecrating  them 
bishops,  sent  them  back  to  their  own  country.  By 
their  means  the  gospel  flourished  again  in  Britain. 

From  the  conversion  of  Lucius  to  the  Dioclesian 
persecution,  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain  is 
entirely  unknown.  It  is  probable  that  during  that 
interval  of  eight  years,  the  Christian  religion  made 
great  progress  in  the  island,  as  a  multitude  of  Bri- 
tish martyrs  suffered  during  the  dreadful  persecu- 
tion under  Dioclesian  and  Maximinian,  his  col- 
league. Among  these  martyrs,  St.  Alban,  convert- 
ed at  Verulam*  by  a  priest  whom  he  had  harboured 
in  his  house,  is  reckoned  the  first.  Constantius 
Chlorus,  though  inclined  to  favour  the  Christians, 
could  not,  whilst  governor  of  Britain,  dispense  with 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors,  having  then  the  title  of 
Cesar  only,  which  gave  him  no  power  to  oppose 
their  laws.  But  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  empire, 
he  put  a  stop  to  this  violent  persecution,  and  gave 
the  Christians  some  respite.  Under  Constantine 
his  son,  the  Christian  religion  flourished  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  and  more  particularly  in 
Britain. 

After  this  the  Christians  multiplied  exceedingly, 
and  the  island  abounded  with  churches.  Some 
affirm  there  were  British  bishops  at  the  council  of 
Nice  in  325.  But  though  this  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently proved,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  since  eleven 
years  before  there  were  for  certain  three  British 
bishops  at  the  council  of  Aries  ;  f  as  there  were  also 
some  after  at  the  council  of  Ariminum  in  359,but 
so  poor  that  their  charges  were  borne  by  their  bre 
thren.  Their  signing  at  this  last  council  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  wherein  the  tenn  consubstantial  was 
omitted,  gave  occasion  to  some  to  imagine  that 
Arianism  was  spread  in  Britain.  But  it  appears  [ 
this  was  the  effect  of  intrigue,  and  that  the  faith  of ' 
the  British  church  was  the  same  both  before  and 
after  this  council,  which  had  not  the  effect  the  Ari- 
ans  desired. 

The  British  church  was  much  more  justly  ac- 
cused of  Pelagianism.  Certain  it  is,  several  bishops 
were  seduced,  not  by  Pelagius  himself,  who,  though 
a  native  of  Britain,  never  returned  to  propagate  his 
errors,  but  by  Agricola,  one  of  his  disciples.  The 
orthodox  bishops  perceiving  the  infection  spread, 
sent  to  desire  their  brethren  in  Gaul  to  assist  them 
in  confuting  this  heresy.  The  Gaulish  prelates, 
touched  with  the  danger  of  the  British  church,  met 
in  council,  and  deputed  Germanus  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
and  Lupus  bishop  of  Troy,  to  go  and  assist  their 
brethren  in  Britain.  At  Verulam,  in  a  ccnfer- 
ence  with   the  Pelagians,   they  defended  the  truth 

*  Called  afterwards  from  him  St.  Alban's. 

t  The  three  bishops  mentioned,  are  F.borus,  Bishop  of  York ; 
Restitus,  Bishop  of  London  ;  .\delfius,  Bishop  of  Colonia  Lon- 
dinensium.  probably  C  jlonia  Lindum,  Lincoln;  or,  accordini; 
to  some  antiquaries,  Caerleon 


with  such  strength  and  evidence,  that  they  turned 
many  from  their  errors.  But  after  their  depart- 
ure, the  heretics  gaining  ground  again,  Germanus 
was  desired  once  more  to  come  over.  Though 
he  was  now  very  old,  he  undertook  a  second  voy- 
age into  Britain,  in  company  with  Severus  bi- 
shop of  Troy.  Germanus  despairing  to  convince 
the  heretics  by  arguments,  because  of  their  ob- 
stinacy, caused  the  edict  of  Valentinian  IIL, 
that  condemned  all  heretics  to  banishment,  to  be 
put  in  execution  against  them.  Before  he  left 
Britain,  he  erected  schools,  which  produced  af- 
terwards many  bishops  famous  for  their  learning 
and  piety. 

From  this  time  to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  we 
know  but  little  of  the  afi"airs  of  the  British  church. 
No  doubt  the  frequent  wars  with  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  by  destroying  their  churches,  and  by  in- 
troducing a  corruption  of  manners  among  the 
clergy  as  well  as  laity,  were  very  prejudicial  to  the 
Christians.  If  we  may  believe  Gildas  and  Bede, 
it  was  not  so  much  the  wars  as  the  excessive  plenty 
immediately  after  the  famine  that  corrupted  the 
manners  of  the  Britons.  The  clergy  outvying  even 
the  laity  in  gluttony,  drunkenness,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  no  longer  preached  to  their  flocks  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel,  which  they  themselves  so 
little  regarded. 


CHAPTER  n. 


From  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  retreat  of  the 
Britons  into  Wales.  Containing  about  the  space 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  years. 

The  Britons,  though  frequent  sufferers  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Saxons,  fixed  their  thoughts 
solely  on  that  valorous  nation,  believing  that  they 
only  could  free  them  from  their  calamities.  Had 
they  had  any  choice,  they  might  have  consi- 
dered before  they  called  the  Saxons  to  their 
aid.  But  they  had  no  other  course,  and  Vorti- 
gern  strove  to  divert  them  from  any  considera- 
tions which  might  have  induced  them  to  alter 
their  resolution.  The  ambassadors  were  sent  away 
in  haste,  and  the  negociation  strongly  recom- 
mended to  their  care,  on  the  success  of  which 
entirely  depended,  as  they  imagined,  the  safety 
of  their  country.  The  dominion  of  the  Saxons 
extended  to  the  German  ocean,  and  their  con- 
quests had  been  carried  even  into  Zealand.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  British  ambassadors,  Witigisil, 
leader  of  the  Saxons,  for  the  chief  of  the  British  em- 
bassy, is  reported,  by  Witcchind,  a  Saxon  histo- 
rian, to  have  delivered  a  speech  somewhat  to  the 
following  purport : — 

"  Illustrious  and  generous  Saxons,  the  Britons, 
harassed  and  oppressed  by  the  continual  inroads 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  their  neighbours  and  ene- 
mies, sent  us  to  you  to  implore  your  assistance. 
The  fame  of  your  victories  has  reached  our  cars. 
We  are  sensible  your  arms  are  irresistible,  and 
j  therefore  are  come  to  sue  for  your  protection. 
1  Britain  for  many  years  made  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Roman  empire;  but  our  protectors  having 
abandoned  us,  we'kuow  no  nation  more  pnwer- 
i  ful  than  yourselves,  or  better  able  to  assist  us. 
I  Grant  but  our  request,  and  in  return  we  offer  all 
that  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  such  as  ours  is, 
I  can  afford.  Put  what  price  you  please  on  our 
i  protection :  we  shall  submit  to  what  terms  you 
j )  ourselves    shall    judge    reasonable,    provided    by 
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vour  aid  wc  are  enabled  to  drive  the  cuoiiiy  out  of 
our  couutry." 

The  Saxon  general  returned  this  short  answer  : 
"  Be  assured  the  Saxons  will  stand  by  you  in  your 
pressing  necessities."  After  some  nojiotiatiou  an 
aid  was  obtained  of  nine  thousand  men,  on  cer- 
t.iin  terms,  the  principal  of  which  was,  that  the 
Saxons  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  Isle  of 
Thiinet,  and  their  troops  paid  and  niaiutaiued  by  ' 
the  Britons.  I 

The  Saxons  were  an  enterprising  nation,  and  j 
bv  several  previous  descents  on  the  eastern  coasts,  ; 
had  proved  their  desire  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  1 
island ;  and,  therefore,  their  readiness  to  comply  , 
with  the  desires  of  the  Britons  is  not  surprising. 
Ilengist  and  Ilorsa,  both  sons  of  Witigisil,  were  I 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  designed  for  the 
aid  of  the  Britons.  { 

Ilengist  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  first  ^ 
bore  arms  under  his  father  SVitigisil ;  after  which,  j 
he  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  where  the  emperors 
generally  kept  some  Saxon  troops  iu  their  pay. 
ilo  is  universally  described  as  a  man  of  considera- 
ble qualitications  as  a  warrior  and  conqueror.  Of 
his  i)rother,  Horsa,  no  particular  mention  is  made. 

The  Saxons,  notwithstanding  their  treaty,  did 
not  send  over  at  once  so  considerable  a  body  of 
f.  rces  as  nine  thousand  men,  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  the  great  distance  from  the  place  of  enibarka- 
tiou,  c.iused  only  a  part  to  be  put  on  board  three 
vessels.  Historians  have  not  expressly  marked 
the  place  of  this  first  embarkation.  It  was  most 
probably  in  Zealand,  as  that  country  was  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  Saxons,  and  was  the 
ni'arest  the  Isle  of  Thauet,  where  these  forces  were 
to  laud. 

ilengist  and  Horsa  arrived  with  about  1600  fol- 
lowers at  Ebbesfleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanct,  in  the 
year  IV.).  Vortigern  received  his  new  friends  with 
extraordinary  caresses,  putting  them  immediately 
n  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  according  to 
agreement  When  they  had  refreshed  themselves 
a  little,  he  led  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
who  had  advanced  as  lar  as  Stamford  in  Lincoln- 
shire. In  the  first  battle  the  islanders,  according 
to  custom,  began  with  throwing  their  darts,  which 
made  but  little  impression  on  warlike  troops  who 
despised  that  mode  of  fighting.  The  Saxons  hav- 
ing stood  this  first  charge  without  the  least  mo- 
tion, advanced  in  good  order,  and  coming  to  close 
fight,  quickly  routed  enemies  already  terrified  by 
their  very  looks.  The  future  attempts  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  had  no  better  success,  and  in  all  their 
encounters  with  the  Saxons,  they  were  conti- 
nually worsted.  Being  discouraged  by  these  fre- 
quent defeats,  they  aliandoncd  their  conquests  by 
degrees,  and  retired  into  their  own  country, 
dreading  nothing  so  much  as  engaging  with  the 
Saxons. 

Vortigern,  to  effect  his  main  point,  the  winning 
the  .Saxons  to  his  particular  interest,  presented  the 
two  brothers  with  some  lands  in  Lincoliisiiire,  where 
they  gave  the  enemies  the  first  repulse.  But  if 
Vortigern  was  pursuing  his  own  interests,  Ilengist, 
equally  politic  and  much  more  talented  in  his  con- 
duct, was  observing  the  weakness  of  the  Britons  : 
and  he  rexdved  to  take  the  first  oi)portunity  of  pro- 
curing a  settlement  in  Britain.  The  lands  given 
him  by  Vortigern  furnished  him  with  the  mrans. 
He  desired  leave  to  build  a  little  fort  on  tliem ; 
and  Vortigern,  anxious  to  please  him,  readily  com- 
plied wiib  bis  request. 


The  Britons  seeing  a  castle  built  in  the  heart  of 
their  country,  began  to  murmur  against  their  king, 
and  suspect  him  of  secretly  favouring  the  Saxons. 
These  murmurs  gave  Hcngist  a  further  opportunity, 
who  had  now  discovered  V'ovtigcrn's  private  inten- 
tions. He  represented  to  Vortigern  that  the  re- 
bellion of  his  subjects  was  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  invasion  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  ;  and  advised 
him  to  secure  himself  from  the  approaching  storm, 
by  sending  for  the  rest  of  the  Saxons,  who  only 
waited  for  commands.  Vortigern  having  gladly 
consented;  in  the  year  450  a  second  body,  con- 
sisting of  5000  Saxons,  arrived  iu  sixteen  large 
vessels,  acconii)anied  by  Escus,  the  son,  and  Ro- 
wena,  the  daughter  (or  according  to  some  historians 
the  niece)  of  Ilengist 

Vortigern,  grown  powerful,  rendered  himself  ab- 
solute. He  treated  his  subjects  with  great  rigour, 
and  confirmed  their  suspicions  of  him. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  other  monkish  his- 
torians, give  a  number  of  very  minute  iiarticulars 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  Ilengist  iulluenced 
Vortigern,  and  made  him  and  the  country  subser- 
vient to  the  Saxon  love  of  domination.  Although 
these  narrations  are  little  to  be  depended  on,  yet  as 
they  may  give  some  account  of  the  manners  of,  at 
least,  the  period  in  which  they  were  written,  and 
have  generally  some  foundation,  they  should  not 
be  altogether  discarded  by  the  historian  who  de- 
sires to  present  some  definite  idea  of  past  and  dis- 
tant times. 

According  to  the  above  early  writers,  Hengist 
invited  Vortigern  to  Thong-Caster,  the  fort  he 
had  built,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  sumptuous 
banquet:  where,  in  order  to  ensnare  the  British 
king  into  a  closer  engagement,  he  commanded  his 
daughter  Rowena,  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  time, 
to  place  herself  before  the  king.  The  contri- 
vance succeeded  as  Hengist  expected.  Vortigern 
fixed  his  eyes  continually  on  Rowena,  who  by 
her  father's  commands  ajipeared  not  to  be  insen- 
sible of  the  honour.  Hengist  perceiving  with  joy 
the  sudden  effect  of  Rowcna's  charms,  and  un- 
willing to  give  the  growing  passion  time  to  cool, 
maile  a  sign  to  his  daughter,  who  immediately  went 
to  the  sideboard  and  filled  a  gold  cup  with  wine, 
and  presented  it  on  her  knees  to  the  king,  saying 
in  her  language,  "  Liever  kyning,  wass  heil ;"  that 
is,  "  Lord  king,  your  health."  Vortigern,  agree- 
ably surprised,  turned  to  his  interpreter  and  asked 
what  she  said,  and  how  he  must  answer  her  after 
the  Saxon  manner.  Being  informed,  he  looked 
very  amorously  on  Rowena,  and  answered  in  Sax- 
on, "  Urinck  heil;"  that  is,  "  Do  you  yourself 
drink  the  health."  Whereupon,  Rowena  putting 
the  cup  to  her  lips,  presented  it  to  the  king,  who 
taking  it,  arose  immediately  and  gave  her  a  salute  ; 
and  Rowena  receiving  it  in  a  reverential  manner, 
departed. 

From  that  time  Vortigern's  thoughts  were  wholly 
employed  how  to  secure  the  possession  of  Rowena. 
Though  he  had  a  wife,  he  demanded  her  in  marriage. 
But  Hengist,  willing  by  difiiculties  to  inflame  the 
king's  desires,  answered,  he  could  not,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  Saxons,  give  his  daughter  to  a  prince 
already  married,  adding,  Rowena  was  not  entirely  in 
his  disposal ;  and  the  princes  of  his  nation,  and  par- 
ticularly bis  father,  would  not,  perhaps,  ever  con- 
sent she  should  be  married  to  a  Christian  prince, 
how  honourable  soever  the  alliance  might  be.  But 
Vortigern,  whose  jiassion  for  Rowena  was  now 
highly   excited,   found    expedients  to  overcome  all 
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these  difficulties.  He  began  with  divorcing  his 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children;  and  pro- 
mised Rowena  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion, 
and  Hengist  and  Horsa  the  sovereignty  of  Kent, 
with  leave  to  people  it  with  Saxons.  On  these 
terms  the  politic  Saxon  delivered  Rowena  to  the 
amorous  monarch,  and  took  possession  of  Kent, 
magnifying  this  proof  of  his  respect  and  gratitude, 
as  if  the  king  were  highly  obliged  to  him.  Such 
are  the  statements  of  the  British  writers,  who  have 
most  probably  exaggerated  the  treachery  and  sellish- 
ness  of  Vortigern  to  palliate  the  weakness  and  base- 
ness of  the  Britons. 

Whilst  the  Britons  were  venting  their  fruitless 
complaints  against  their  monarch  and  the  Saxons, 
Hengist  was  vigorously  pursuing  his  projects. 
Though  he  had  many  troops  under  his  command, 
they  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  execute 
his  vast  schemes.  He  represented  to  Vortigern, 
"That  his  subjects  waited  only  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  depose  him;  and  that  they  held 
intelligence  with  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  who  was 
at  the  court  of  Aldroen,  king  of  Armorica,  and 
probably  had  conspired  to  set  that  prince  upon  the 
throne."  There  was  some  ground  for  Hengist's 
thus  artfully  hinting  the  danger  Vortigern  was  in 
from  Ambrosius.  That  prince  was  of  Roman  ex- 
traction, and,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  son 
of  one  of  the  monarchs  elected  by  the  Britons  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans.  As  he  was  very 
young  when  his  father  died,  his  youth  screened  him 
from  the  jealousy  of  those  that  ascended  the  throne 
immediately  or  shortly  after.  But  it  was  otherwise 
when  Vortigern  came  to  the  crown.  A  strong  party 
being  formed  in  favour  of  Ambrosius,  the  new 
monarch  was  so  filled  with  suspicions,  that  he 
sought  means  to  destroy  the  young  prince.  And 
Ambrosius  was  obliged  to  quit  Britain,  and  retire 
to  Aldroen  his  relation,  where  he  waited  for  a 
favourable   opportunity  to  come  and  head  his  party. 

Vortigern,  despairing  ever  to  regain  the  atTec- 
tion  of  his  subjects,  and  considering  Ambrosius, 
though  absent,  as  a  very  dangerous  rival,  saw  his 
whole  refuge  lay  in  the  Saxon  prince,  whom  he 
deemed  his  best  friend;  and  accordingly  to  him 
it  was  he  applied  for  advice  and  assistance.  Hen- 
gist told  him,  "  All  the  Saxons  in  Britain  w-ere  at 
his  devotion,  but  their  number  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  protect  him."  Adding,  "  The  Britons,  in 
all  likelihood,  will  not  fail  to  show  their  discontent 
whilst  the  Saxons  are  in  the  north,  and  therefore  he 
saw  but  one  way  to  secure  the  king  from  their  plots, 
which  was  to  send  for  more  Saxons  to  be  cora- 
niauded  by  trusty  leaders,  who  would  implicitly 
follow  his  orders." 

Hengist  having  obtained  the  king's  consent, 
sent  for  a  fleet  of  forty  ships,  conducted  by  Octa, 
his  brother,  who  brought  with  him  his  son  Ebusa, 
and  a  great  number  of  Saxon  troops.  These  new 
comers  began  with  ravaging  the  Orcades,  then 
making  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  the  Picts,  they 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  retire  northwards.  As 
soon  as  the  Picts  had  thus  deserted  jjart  of  their 
country,  the  Saxons  seated  themselves  there  so 
strongly,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  dispossess  them. 
At  first  they  settled  on  the  nort-h  side  of  the  Tyne 
towards  the  east;  afterwards  they  advanced  towards 
the  south,  and  drove  the  Britous  bevond  the  H  um- 
ber ;  but  this  was  done  by  degrees.  This  third 
body  of  Saxons  arrived  in  452,  three  years  after 
the  first.  With  these  fresh  supplies,  Hengist 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  be  in  no  great  fear  , 


of  any  attempt  from  the  Britois.  He  began  to 
show  less  respect  for  Vortigern,  and  under  colour 
of  wanting  frequent  recruits  to  keep  up  the  number 
of  his  forces,  sent  for  continual  supplies  from  Ger- 
many, without  asking  his  permission.  At  length 
he  threw  away  the  mask,  and  making  bitter  com- 
plaints that  the  Saxons  were  not  duly  paid  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  demanded  the  arrears,  threaten- 
ing, without  prompt  and  full  payment,  to  do  himself 
justice. 

The  Britons,  surprised  at  these  menaces,  and 
greatly  alarmed  to  see  Hengist  in  a  condition  to  do 
as  he  arrogantly  threatened,  began  to  rouse  them- 
selves, and  consider  means  to  free  themselves  from 
these  foreigners.  Vortimer,  eldest  son  of  Vortigern, 
had  beheld  hitherto  with  extreme  regret,  that  the 
Saxons,  by  his  father's  fault,  daily  strengthened 
themselves,  and  he  had  always  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences. As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  saw  the 
Britons  in  commotion,  he  improved  the  opportunity, 
and  represented  to  the  leading  men  that  it  was  time 
to  apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  the  evils  they  lay 
under.  He  told  them,  his  father's  cowardice,  or 
perhaps  treachery,  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
Sa.xons  becoming  so  powerful ;  that  it  was  necessary 
therefore  to  prevent  Vortigern  from  heaping  any 
more  favours  on  these  foreigners,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  British  nation,  which  was  in  danger  of  being 
overrun,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to  put  a  stop  to 
their  growing  power.  The  Britons,  convinced  by 
these  reasons,  awoke  at  last  out  of  their  lethargy, 
and  by  Vortimer's  instigations,  the  most  powerful 
of  them  having  entered  into  a  private  confederacy, 
of  which  Vortigern  had  not  the  least  notice,  sud- 
denly compelled  him  to  make  his  son  partner  with 
him  in  the  government,  and  to  leave  the  admini- 
stration of  affairs  to  his  care.  The  plot  was  so  well 
laid,  that  in  an  instant  Vortigern  found  himself 
without  either  fortress,  troops,  or  credit,  and  con- 
strained to  do  whatever  was  desired,  he  not  having 
time  to  call  the  Saxons  to  his  aid.  Thus  Vortimer 
was  invested  with  the  whole  loyal  authority,  leaving 
his  father  only  the  empty  title  of  king  without  any 
power. 

The  new  monarch  found  no  great  difficulty  to 
persuade  the  Britons,  that  nothing  but  force  could 
drive  the  Saxons  out  of  their  country.  War  there- 
fore being  resolved,  the  Britons  made  preparations 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  guests,  whom  they  looked 
upon  as  their  mortal  enemies.  Hengist,  on  his 
part,  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  tierce  war  upon 
his  hands,  made  haste  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Picts,  who  were  proud  of  having  for  allies  men 
so  formidable  for  their  arms.  This  precaution 
enabled  him  to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  the 
north  by  the  help  of  the  Picts,  assisted  by  the 
Saxons  lately  settled  in  those  parts.  And  in  Kent, 
Hengist  considered  himself  strong  enough  to  make 
head  against  Vortimer,  who  was  preparing  to  attack 
him  there. 

The  Britons  and  Saxons  were  not  long  before 
they  came  to  an  engagement.  In  the  first  cani- 
jiaign,  the  two  armies  met  at  Eglesford  in  Kent, 
the  Saxons  being  commanded  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  and  the  Britons  by  Vortimer.  The  first 
battle,  according  to  the  historians,  was  very 
bloody.  Hengist  lost  Horsa,  his  brother,  and 
with  his  own  hand  slew  Catigern,  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Vol  timer.  If  wo  may  believe  the  British 
historians,  Vortimer  not  only  obtained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  but  driving  Hengist  as 
far  as  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  compelled  him  to  em- 
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I  bark   ami    fly    into  Gerniany.      But  by   what   fol- 
!   lowed  after  this  battle,  it  is  evident,   if  the  Saxons 
were    not  ^ictor^ous,    at  least   they   were   not  van- 
quished,   since   all     their    historians    unanimously 
alhrm    that  tiiis   very   venr    loa.    inunedialcly  after 
the  buttle,    lleugist   tirst  took  upon  him  the  title  of 
king  of  Ki-nt. 
I       Two  years  after,  another  b.nttle  was  fought  near 
'.'recanfiin!  in  Kent,  wherein  Vortimer  was  eiitirely 
defeated,   with  the  ln>s  of  mure  than   1(100  men  and 
his  best  officers.      Not  bein*;  able  to  keep  the  liehi, 
be   was  cumpelled   to    shut   himself  u])  in  Loudon, 
till  he  could  draw  another  army  together.     In  the 
'  meanwhile    Hengist,    to  strike    the    greater   terror 
I  into  the  Urititns,  ravaged  the  country  in  a  merciless 
I  manner.     Those  who  were  most  e.\pose<l  to  the  fury 
I  of  the  Saxons,  quitted  their  houses,  and  fled  to  the 
I  woods  for  refuge.     Some  abandoned   their  country, 
'  and  ri-tir.d  into  Arraorica,  where  they  were  civilly 
received  by  King  Aldroen.     During  these  devasta- 
I   tions,   the  very  churches  were   not   spared,   but   all 
I  that  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Saxons  were 
reduced  to  ashes.     These  barbarous  Pagans,  join- 
ing   to    their    natural    fierceness    a    religious   zeal, 
thought    they   honoured   their  gods,  by  inhumanly 
treating  the  Christians,   especiallv  the  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  most  cruelly  persecuted. 

The  Britons  being  reduced  to  this  extremity, 
their  chiefs  assembled  themselves  to  consider  of 
means  to  prevent  their  total  ruin.  Guithelin, 
archbishop  of  London,  and  head  of  Ambrosuis's 
party,  advised  them  to  apply  to  the  King  of  Armo- 
rica  for  assistance.  And  since  Vortigeru  and 
Vortimer  were  no  longer  to  be  depended  upon, 
he  advised  them  to  invite  over  Ambrosius  Aurc- 
lianus.  A.s  they  had  always  hated  Vortigern, 
and,  since  his  last  defeat  were  dissatisiied  with 
Vortimer,  the  common  though  unjust  fate  of  van- 
quished generals,  they  readily  embraced  the  arch- 
bishop's ad\  ice,  and  desired  him  to  go  himself  and 
negotiate  the  affair ;  which  he  gladly  undertook, 
and  induced  Aldroen,  who  had  so  generouslv  re- 
reived  all  the  fugitive  Britons,  to  grant  an  aid  of 
h),OW  men.  He  placed  Ambrosius  at  their  head, 
who  conducted  them  safe  to  Totness.  This  general 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
being  looked  upon  as  the  only  support  of  the  sinking 
Britons.  But  this  joy  was  not  universal :  \'orti- 
mer's  party,  still  powerful,  considered  Ambrosius  as 
one  come  to  usurp  the  crown,  under  colour  of  de- 
fending it.  And  Vortimer  himself  threatened  to 
punish  severtK  ihone  that  should  join  him.  Thus 
the  miserable  Britons,  always  a  prey  to  intestine 
divisions,  instead  of  uniting  against  the  common 
enemy,  prepared  to  destroy  one  another. 

The  (irst  battle  was  fought  near  Catgwaloph  in 
Carmarthenshire.  As  it  is  difficult  from  the  con- 
futed account  of  historians,  to  know  on  which  side 
victory  inclined  in  this  and  several  other  engage- 
ment', it  can  only  be  said  that  the  civil  wars 
la»lr'(|  till  the  year  •I'i.'i,  to  the  great  weakeiiint;  of 
the  lirilonx.  whilst  the  Saxons  had  lime  to  strengthen 
ibnnielvej  both  in  Kent  and  beyond  the  H umber. 
To  so  wretched  a  state  were  the  Britons  at  last 
rwlured,  that  numbi-rs  of  them,  harassed  on  the  one 
side  by  the  civil  war.  and  on  the  other  by  the 
Saxons,  abandoned  their  native  country,  where  they 
could  no  longer  subnist. 

A  Dutrli  writer  informs  us,  that  tome  of  those 
-infortunate  wrelches  going  on  board  a  galley,  anil 
rowing  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  landed  at 
Calwick  near  Lcydcn,  where   they  teltled  by  the 


sea-side  in  an  old  Roman  camp,  to  which  they  g'^ve 
the  name  of  Brittenburgc. 

Thus  Britain  for  seven  or  eight  years  suffered 
all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war.  At  length  the 
wisest  of  both  parties,  considering  their  dissension 
would  be  the  cause  of  their  common  ruin,  made 
up  the  breach  by  parting  the  kingdom  between 
the  contending  princes.  The  two  British  kings 
had  the  eastern,  and  Ambrosius  the  western  part, 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  Roman  highway, 
called  afterwards  Watling -street.*  From  hence 
may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Am- 
brosius. 

The  Saxons  upon  the  union  of  the  two  parties, 
joined  their  forces  also.  In  the  first  engagement. 
Hengist  lost  Wijjpcd,  one  of  his  principal  officers, 
from  whom  the  lield  of  battle  was  called  Wipped's- 
floet.f  Here  the  British  and  Saxon  historians, 
according  to  custom,  give  us  contradictory  ac- 
counts. The  last  say,  their  countrymen  obtained 
that  day  a  signal  victory.  Whereas,  the  others 
affirm,  that  Vortimer,  who  commanded  the  army, 
routed  the  Saxons,  and  compelled  Hengist  a 
second  time  to  fly  into  Germany.  But  it  appears 
by  what  followed,  that  the  advantage  was  on  the 
side  of  the  Sa.xons.  We  will  even  venture  to  say, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  noted  historians, 
that  in  all  probability  Hengist  never  returned  to 
Germany.  Not  so  much  -js  one  author  marks 
either  the  time  or  place  of  his  second  landing, 
though  they  were  no  less  necessary  to  be  observed 
than  those  of  his  first. 

In  this  war  it  was,  that  the  famous  Arthur,  at 
fouitecn  years  of  age,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  the  British  armies,  under  Ambiosius.  He  suc- 
ceeded Gorlous,  his  father,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Uannionium,j  in  407.  He  was  no  sooner  on  the 
throne,  but  he  had  a  war  to  maintain  against 
Howel,  king  of  Areclute,^  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Scotland.  This  j)rince  is  said,  out  of  envy  to 
the  glory  Arthur  had  acquired,  to  have  entered 
into  an  alliance  against  him  with  the  Saxons. 
But  instead  of  lessening  his  reputation,  he  served 
to  increase  it  considerably.  Arthur  beating  him 
back  to  the  Isle  of  Mona,  gave  him  battle,  and 
slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  gained  this 
victory  in  470,  being  then  about  eighteen  years  old. 
We  shall  see  him  hereafter  signalizing  himself  by 
actions  more  glorious,  as  well  as  more  beneficial  to 
his  country. 

The  war  continuing  between  the  two  nations, 
a  battle  lost  by  the  Britons  in  473,  put  their  affairs 
in  extreme  disorder,  and  gave  the  Saxon  prince 
an  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  territories.  At 
length  Vortimer,  the  piincipal  promoter  of  the 
war,  died  in  470,  poisoned,  as  some  say,  by  Row 
ena,   his  mother-in-law,   through  the   suggestion  of 


*  Tlic  Romans,  for  llic  more  convenient  Roing  from  colony 
to  colony,  had  their  piililic  hit^hways  rullrd  Via;  Cunsulares, 
I'mlurio?.  Itrtiia-,  Uc.  hiil  liy  I'edo  and  the  Moderns,  Siratsp, 
or  Street*.  (Ili-ncc  the  many  .Strcltons,  i.  e.  towns  on  lliose 
strecU. )  There  were  four  in  Kngland,  VViUling -street,  Ikcn- 
ild  street,  Ennin-slreot,  and  Ko.s.s-wuy.  'i'wo  of  these  ways 
i-xteniU'il  across  the  breadth  of  the  kiniidoni.  the  otiitfr  two 
UirouKh  thf  li-nt,'tb  of  it  '1  lie  tracts  of  these  four  ways 
arc,  ujid  have  hi'cn.  for  many  ages,  very  ohscure;  and  it  is 
not  yet  sullicK'nIly  cleared,  where  any  one  of  them  disUnrtly 
wont 

t  In  nil  probability  Ipswich  in  Suffolk. 

I  Cornwall  and  Devon.  There  were  several  petty  kings 
dependent  on  the  chief  monarch 

§  Or  Alrliiid.  Till.'-  kingdom  contained  part  of  Cumber- 
l:iiid  and  l>eiiox.  Duiibnltou  wiis  ufterwurdii  Uie  uame  of  tlie 
CRpUal.— Camiiin. 
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Hengist.  The  British  historians  endeavour  to 
make  a  hero  of  Vortimer,  by  attributing  to  him 
many  signal  victories  over  the  Saxons.  But  the 
growth  of  these  last  iu  power  and  dominion,  not- 
withstanding their  pretended  defeats,  is  a  clear 
evidence,  that  the  advantages  of  Vortimer  were 
neither  considerable,  nor  even  real.  His  death 
brought  some  quiet  to  Britain,  if  a  deceitful  calm, 
that  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Britons,  may  be  so 
called. 

After  a  twenty  years'  war,  both  sides  began  to 
show  an  inclination  for  peace,  which  Vortimer 
had  always  strenuously  opposed,  fearing  when  the 
war  was  over  with  the  Saxons,  he  should  be  obliged 
to  begin  another  with  Ambrosius,  who  had  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  could  hardly  bear  to  see 
Vurtigern  and  his  son  on  the  throne,  though  de- 
prived of  half  their  dominions.  The  peace  was 
concluded,  on  condition  each  party  should  keep 
what  he  possessed.  Hengist,  who  had  entertained 
hopes  of  conquering  all  Britain,  was  not  a  little 
concerned  to  find  himself  so  much  disappointed. 
He  determined,  however,  to  effect  by  policy  what 
he  could  not  effect  by  force. 

The  British  writers,  on  whose  statements,  as 
before  mentioned,  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed, 
accuse  Hengist  of  massacring  at  a  feast  300  of  the 
principal  Britons  Vortigern,  they  say,  was  only 
held  captive,  as  Hengist  had  need  of  him.  He 
could  not  obtain  his  liberty  without  delivering  up 
to  the  Saxons  a  great  tract  of  land  bordering 
upon  Kent,  with  which  Hengist  enlarged  his  nar- 
row territories.  This  was  afterwards  divided  into 
three  provinces,  called  by  the  Saxons,  Sussex, 
Essex,  and  Middlese.x,  which  names  they  retain  to 
this  day.  Moreover,  not  content  with  this  acqui- 
sition, Hengist  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country 
iu  a  merciless  manner,  and  became  master  of  Lon. 
don,  Lincoln,  and  Winchester. 

The  indignation  of  the  Britons  at  this  barbarous 
action  was  so  great,  that  they  could  not  look  upon 
a  Saxon  without  horror.  And  Vortigern,  as  he  had 
given  his  subjects,  more  than  once,  cause  to  think 
him  a  friend  to  the  Saxons,  was  reckoned  an  ac- 
complice in  the  massacre,  since  he  alone  was 
spared.  They  therefore  all  deserted  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged Ambrosius  for  their  sovereign. 

Ambrosius,  as  soon  as  he  was  sole  monarch  of 
the  Britons,  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Roman  emperors,  creating  at 
the  same  time  prince  Arthur,  who  had  signalized 
himself  in  the  war  by  many  brave  actions,  a  pa- 
trician. Could  Britain  have  been  saved,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  so  by  these  two  princes,  who 
had  many  of  the  qualities  of  heroes  in  an  eminent 
degree.  But  it  was  destined  to  undergo  an  extra- 
ordinary revolution,  and  become  a  prey  to  the 
Saxons.  All  that  Ambrosius  and  Arthur  could  do, 
was  to  postpone  its  ruin. 

Meanwhile,  Hengist  was  not  a  little  perplexed 
to  see  his  country  dispeopled;  and  he  resolved 
to  send  for  ^Ua,  a  Saxon  general,  from  Germa- 
ny, promising  hiin  part  of  the  territories  grant- 
ed by  Vortigern.  ^lla  received  the  offer  with 
joy,  and  shortly  after  arrived  in  Britain,  with 
his  sous,  Baldulphus,  Colgrin,  and  Cissa  an  in- 
fant. He  landed  his  troops  at  Whitering,  in 
Sussex,  but  not  without  opposition.  The  inhi)bi 
tants  of  the  country  rising  to  prevent  his  en- 
;  trance,  he  became  not  master  of  the  shore  till  after 
a  1  ug  battle.  At  length  he  drove  the  Britons 
as  far  as  the  forest  of  Andredswald,   at  that  time 


sixty-five  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  breadth. 
The  retreat  of  the  Britons  gave  the  Saxons  an  op- 
portunity to  settle  by  degrees  along  the  coast  and 
towards  the  Thames.  During  the  nine  years  they 
were  employed  in  extending  their  conquests  in 
those  parts,  they  had  continual  wars  with  the  Bri- 
tons, the  particulars  of  which  are  unknown.  We 
are  only  told  that  the  Saxons,  settled  along  the 
southern  coast,  were  called  Sud  or  South  Saxons, 
and  their  country  Sussex.  Hengist  took  care  to 
strengthen  himself,  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  given  him,  and  planted 
colonies  of  his  own  countrymen.  Those  that  were 
seated  to  the  east  were  called  East  Saxons,  and 
their  country,  Essex.  The  country  between  Essex 
and  Sussex  was  termed  Middlesex.  As  for  Kent, 
it  retained  its  ancient  name,  the  only  one  perhaps 
the  Saxons  did  not  alter. 

Hengist  having  thus  settled  matters,  gave  those 
soldiers,  that  desired  it,  leave  to  return  into  Germa- 
ny. At  their  arrival  on  the  continent,  they  built  the 
castle  of  Leyden,  which  is  ascribed  to  Hengist  him- 
self by  a  Dutch  poet,  as  well  as  by  several  others,  who 
were  of  opinion  that  he  went  back  into  Germany. 

The  Britons  were  not  then  in  a  condition  to 
think  of  recovering  the  provinces  usurped  by  the 
Saxons.  Without  any  previous  truce  or  treaty  of 
peace,  both  sides  lay  quiet  for  nine  years.  Hen- 
gist, no  less  than  the  Britons,  had  need  of  some 
respite,  to  put  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  order. 
During  this  interval,  ^EUa  gained  ground,  the  Bri- 
tons not  daring  to  oppose  him,  for  fear  of  giving 
Hengist  a  pretence  to  renew  the  war,  which  it  was 
their  design  to  avoid. 

The  Britons  having  had  time  to  recover  their 
strength,  began  to  solicit  Ambrosius  to  take  up 
arms.  Ambrosius  told  them,  he  had  but  one  of  two 
ways  to  take,  "  either  to  let  the  Saxons  remain  in 
quiet  till  Vortigern's  death,  or  to  rid  themselves 
of  that  domestic  enemy,  and  unite  their  forces 
against  the  foreigners."  Such  was  the  hatred  of 
the  generality  of  the  Britons  against  Vortigern, 
that  they  resolved  im.mediately  upon  the  latter  ol 
the  two  methods,  and  with  one  consent,  prepared 
to  put  their  resolution  in  practice  with  all  possi- 
ble secrecy  and  expedition.  Vortigern  so  little 
expected  to  be  attacked,  that  he  was  likely  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Ambrosius.  He  had  but 
just  time  to  throw  himself  into  a  castle  in  Wales, 
where  he  was  not  very  secure.  Ambrosius  willing 
to  complete  his  work,  instantly  went  and  besieged 
him,  being  resolved  not  to  let  him  escape.  During 
the  siege,  the  castle,  whether  by  accident,  or  the 
engines  of  the  besiegers,  taking  fire,  was  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  the  unfortunate  Vortigern  perished 
in  the  flames.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  prince, 
advanced  to  a  great  age,  after  a  troublesome  reign 
of  fortj'  years.  He  had,  besides  a  daughter,  three 
sons  by  his  first  wife,  Vortimer,  Catigern,  slain  in 
a  battle  with  the  Saxons,  and  Pasceutius,  of  whom 
we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Ambrosius  being  thus  rid  of  a  very  formidable 
rival,  renewed  the  war  against  the  Saxons,  which 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  weakness  of  both  par- 
ties, and  the  divisions  of  the  Britons.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  war,  after  its  renewal,  are  very 
imperfectly  known.  Historians  relate  but  one 
remarkable  event,  namely,  the  signal  victory  ob- 
tained by  Ambrosius,  in  the  year  487,  over  ^Ella 
and  his  two  eldest  sons.  This  is  properly  the 
first  victory  the  Britons  could  indisputably  boast 
of,  whatever  their  historians   say  to   the   contrary. 
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Tliis  defeat  obliged  the  Saxon  gcnoral  to  retire  to 
his  strong  holds,  in  cxpectatiou  of  fresh  supplies 
from  Germany. 

Hi-nirist  lived  not  to  see  the  end  of  this  war. 
Ho  (lieQ  in  488,  a<^?d  about  sixty-nine,  of  which 
he  had  passed  thirty-nine  in  Britain,  and  thirty- 
tiirec  on  the  throne  of  Kent.  He  cannot  be 
denied   to  have   been  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 

f)rutient  generals  of  his  time.  Besides  Kent,  given 
liin  by  Vortigcrn,  and  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  ar(jui>ition  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  he  was  in 
possession  of  some  lauds  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  built  Thong  Castor.  The  Saxons  beyond  the 
Humber  acknowledged  him  for  their  sovereign. 
He  left  two  sons.  Escus,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  Andoacer,  who  staid  in 
Uermauy. 

.\ftcr  the  defeat  of  JEWa,  about  a  year  before 
the  death  of  Heugist,  Escus  had  sent  him  into 
the  uorlb,  to  assist  OcU  and  Ebusa  against  the 
Britons.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  notice  of  his 
father's  death,  he  hastened  to  Kent  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time  Am- 
brosius,  improving  his  victory,  retook  London, 
Winchester,  and  Lincoln,  seized  by  the  Saxons, 
after  the  massacre  of  the  British  nobles.  Escus, 
vanting  the  qualities  of  his  father,  never  endea- 
voured to  recover  these  places,  but  preferred  his 
ease  before  the  fatigues  of  war.  In  all  probability 
he  obtained  a  truce,  since  in  the  three  foUoiving 
years  there  is  no  mention  of  any  hostilities  on 
either  side. 

During  this  calm,  Arthur,  who  had  all  along 
assisted  Ambrosius,  finding  his  presence  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  his  own  country,  made  a 
voyage  to  Jerusalem.  Ambrosius,  in  the  mean- 
while, by  the  a^^sistance  of  Samson,  bishop  of 
Dol,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from  Arniorica,  and 
made  archbishop  of  York,  regulated  the  affairs  of 
the  church,  that  were  in  extreme  disorder  by  reason 
of  the  foregoing  wars. 

The  truce  or  discontinuance  of  the  war  lasted 
but  three  years.  The  Northumbrian  Saxons  be- 
ginning to  stir  in  491,  Arthur,  who  had  returned 
from  his  voyage,  marched  against  and  defeated 
Ihem.  At  the  same  time  ^lla,  having  received  a 
strong  reinforcement  from  Germany,  went  and  be- 
sieged Andred-Cestcr,  situated  in  the  forest  of 
Andred's  Wald.  The  resistance  of  the  besieged, 
and  an  army  of  the  enemy  posted  ot  an  advan- 
tageous ground,  niatle  him  lose  a  great  deal  of  time. 
But  at  length,  after  a  vigorous  defenc,  the  town 
was  carried  by  storm,  aitd  entirely  destroyed.  Im- 
mediately after  this,  A'A\a  assumed  the  title  of  king 
of  Sussex  or  of  the  South  Saxons,  which  he  durst 
not  do  while  Hent^ist  was  alive.  This  second  Saxon 
kingdom  contained  the  present  counties  of  Sussex 
and  Surrey.  yEUa  was  also  elected  monarch  or 
general  of  the  Saxons  in  the  room  of  Hengist.  For 
it  must  be  observed,  although  Hengist  was  only  king 
of  Kent,  yet  was  he  considered  al.io  as  head  of  all 
the  .Saxons,  according  to  tiic  custom  of  that  nation 
in  Gennany,  where,  in  time  of  war,  they  had  always 
their  general-in-chief,  accountable  cmly  to  the  stales. 
Thi»  »anic  custom  the  Saxons  continued  in  Britain, 
and  alwavs  elected  a  general,  wiiom  some  writers 
stylo  monarch,  because,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter, 
he  wa«  hea<l  over  several  kings.  In  all  ap]iearance, 
Hengi«i's  son  thought  himself  incapable  to  dis- 
Lharge  thi*  high  ofTicc,  since  he  sufTured  JEWsl  to  be 
jjTc*ted  with  It. 

About  two  years  ftftcr,  Arthur  defeated  the  Nor- 


thumbrian Saxons  again,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Dugles,  where  he  had  routed  them  three  years 
before. 

The  year  495  was  very  remarkable  for  the  arrival 
of  Ccrdic,  a  Saxon  general,  not  only  upon  the 
account  of  his  conquests,  but  chiefly  because  from 
him  the  kings  of  England  are  descended,  in  the 
male  line,  down  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  in 
the  female,  down  to  the  prince  who  now  sits  on  the 
throne.  If  we  trace  him  higher,  we  find,  by  the 
Saxon  annals,  that  he  sprang  from  Woden,  the  root 
of  all  the  principal  families  of  the  Saxons.  This 
warlike  prince  having  acquired  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  and  finding  no  further  employment  tliere, 
resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Britain,  where  he 
knew  many  families  of  his  nation  had  already 
established  themselves.  To  that  purpose  he  equipped 
five  vessels,  and  taking  his  sou  Cenric,  advanced  to 
man's  estate,  with  him,  now  sailed  for  Britain. 

yEUa,  as  has  been  said,  brought  with  him  three 
sons,  Baldulph,  Colgrin,  and  Cissa,  who  was  very 
young  ;  and  the  two  eldest  treading  in  their  father's 
steps,  bravely  assisted  him.  They  are  called  by 
some  Cismenius  and  Plentigus.  Octa,  commander 
of  the  Saxons  in  the  north,  having  been  fre- 
quently defeated  by  Arthur,  and  perceiving  him- 
self too  weak  to  guard  all  his  conquests,  had 
divided  them  into  two  j)arts,  of  which  the  southern 
was  called  Deira,  and  the  northern  Bernicia. 
He  had  committed  the  care  of  the  first  to  Bal- 
dulphus  and  Colgrin,  reserving  Bernicia  to  him- 
self, to  defend  it  against  the  continual  attacks  of 
the  northern  nations.  Colgrin,  after  the  last 
defeat  of  the  Northumbrians  by  Arthur,  had  shut 
himself  up  in  York,  where  Arthur  immediately 
went  and  besieged  him.  Nevertheless  Baldulphus, 
having  been  informed  of  Ccrdic's  design  of  coming 
to  Britain,  was  gone  into  Norfolk  to  expect  his 
arrival,  and  favour  his  landing.  But  Cerdic's 
arrival  being  delayed  by  some  accident,  Baldul- 
phus marched  back  towards  York,  with  intent  to 
relieve  it.  He  was  met  upon  the  way  by  Cador, 
nephew  to  Arthur,  who  defeated  him,  and  dispersed 
his  army  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  forced 
to  make  his  escape  alone,  disguised  like  a  pea- 
sant. In  that  dress  he  safely  reached  the  walls 
of  York,  and  making  himself  known,  was  drawn 
up  with  a  rope.  The  news  he  brought  of  Cerdic's 
being  about  to  arrive  from  Germany  with  power- 
ful supplies,  instilling  new  life  into  the  besieged, 
they  continued  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.  Arthur 
pushed  the  siege  briskly,  in  expectation  of  taking 
the  town  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxon  prince. 
All  this  while  Cador  was  in  Norfolk,  ready  to 
o])])osn  the  landing  of  the  Saxons.  But  before 
Arthur  had  made  any  considerable  progress  in 
the  siege,  he  received  the  bad  news  of  Cerdic's 
landing  at  Yarmouth,  and  beating  the  forces  sent 
again>t  him.  Ui)on  this  he  raised  the  siege,  and 
retired  to  a  place  of  security,  till  lie  could  learn 
the  exact  number  of  the  Saxons,  which  report  had 
exceedingly  multiplied.  Baldulph  and  Colgrin 
marching  out  of  York,  committed  great  devasta- 
tions in  Lancashire,  whilst  the  Britons  were  dis. 
niayed  and  terrified  at  the  arrival  of  Cerdic.  So 
great  was  their  terror,  that  Arthur  thought  fit  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  the  Saxons  for  some  time, 
for  I'ljar  of  not  being  able  to  inspire  his  troops  with 
resolution  enough  to  look  these  formidable  enemies 
in  the  face.  But  this  was  not  all  that  followed 
ujion  the  arrival  of  Cerdic. 

Pascentius,   son  of  Vortigcrn,  having  long  con- 
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cealed  his  secret  disgust  at  not  having  any  of  his 
father's  dominions  assigned  him,  laid  hold  of  this 
juiu.ture  to  obtain  what  he  thought  his  due.  Willi 
tiie  assistance  of  those  that,  like  him,  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  advancement  of  Ambrosias,  he 
drew  some  forces  together,  and  being  joined  by 
Baidulph  and  Colgrin,  was  reinforced  by  many  of 
his  friends  in  Wales.  Ambrosius  being  grown  sick 
and  old,  Arthur  marched  against  him,  gave  him 
battle,  and  entirely  routed  him  near  the  little  river 
Dugles. 

The  next  year,  Arthur  in  the  same  place  gained 
another  victory,  aud  so  warmly  pursued  the  British 
Prince,  that  he  forced  him  to  submit  and  sue  for 
pardon.  Pasccntius  gained  more  by  his  submission 
than  by  his  arms.  For  besides  his  pardon,  it  pro- 
cured him  the  possession  of  Biecknock  and  Radnor 
in  Wales,  which  being  erected  into  a  kingdom,  his 
posterity  enjoyed  it  for  many  years.  It  is  probable 
his  father  Vortigern's  private  demesnes  lay  in  those 
parts,  and  that  Ambrosius  did  but  give  him  the 
hinds  belonging  to  his  family  before  Vortigern  was 
king.  If  he  invested  him  with  sovereignty,  it  was 
only  to  make  him  some  compeusatiou  for  his  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Britain. 

About  this  time  the  Saxons  in  the  north  con- 
quered the  little  kingdom  of  Galway,  so  called 
from  Galvan,  nephew  of  Arthur.  This  country, 
now  part  of  Scotland,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of 
l!ie  Britons,  and  withstood  the  continual  attacks,  as 
well  of  the  Sa.xons  as  Picts.  Galvan  having  lost 
his  dominions,  retired  to  his  uncle  Arthur,  to  whom 
lie  was  very  serviceable  in  his  wars. 

Shortly  after,  Porta  landed  at  Portland,  so  called 
from  hiin,  with  fresh  supplies  of  Saxons.  This, 
being  at  a  time  when  the  Saxons  began  to  be 
superior,  obliged  Arthur  to  quit  the  field  and  retire 
to  London.  Though  he  had  generally  the  better  of 
the  Saxons  in  all  their  encounters,  yet  his  troops 
were  considerably  diminished  ;  whereas  the  enemy's 
forces  were  continually  increasing  by  fresh  recruits 
from  Germany  :  great  numbers,  under  the  conduct 
of  famous  leaders,  coming  over  to  Britain,  in 
order  to  procure  a  settlement,  or  for  the  sake  of 
plunder  only.  Arthur,  who  had  not  the  same  sup- 
plies, would  have  been  reduced  to  extremity,  w-ith- 
out  the  assistance  of  Hoel,  king  of  Armorica,  his 
nephew.  This  young  prince,  eager  for  glory,  and 
glad  of  an  occasion  to  signalize  himself  in  the 
service  of  his  uncle,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
15,000  men,  and  landed  at  Southampton.  With 
this  aid,  Arthur  immediately  attacked  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, grown  formidable  by  the  valour  of 
Baidulph  aud  Colgrin,  their  leaders,-  and  meeting 
them  in  Deira,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them.  The  two  Saxon  brothers  not  being  in  con- 
dition to  withstand  him  after  their  defeat,  had  no 
other  course  to  take,  but  with  the  remains  of  their 
army  to  join  Cerdic,  then  besieging  Lincoln.  But 
Arthur,  fearing  the  loss  of  that  place,  followed 
them  with  speed,  and  surprised  Cerdic  in  so  sudden 
a  manner,  that  not  being  able  to  continue  the  siege, 
or  raise  it,  without  danger,  he  was  constrained  to 
hazard  a  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  Saxons. 
Cerdic  being  defeated,  was  forced  to  betake  himself 
to  the  fore^t  of  Celidon,  where,  having  suffered 
great  hardships,  he  at  length  found  means,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  to  retire  towards  the  western 
coasts.  Some  historians  assure  us,  that  seeing  he 
must  inevitably  perish  if  he  staid  in  a  place  wtiere 
he  could  neither  have  provisions,  nor  hope  for 
assistance,    he    bound   himself    by  a   treaty   with 


Arthur  to  return  into  Gennany  with  the  remains  o« 
his  troops.  They  add,  that  being  embarked  with 
intent  to  perlonn  his  promise,  he  altered  his  mind 
at  sea,  and  came  and  landed  at  Toston,  in  the  west. 
However  this  may  be,  Cerdic  certainly  remained  in 
the  island,  and  lay  quiet  for  souie  time,  having 
lost  in  the  battle  above  tJOOO  men. 

After  Cerdic's  defeat,  all  the  Saxons  were  equally 
interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of  Arthur,  who, 
like  an  able  general,  wisely  imjiroved  his  victories 
to  the  utmost.  The  dread  he  struck  them  with, 
made  them  resolve  to  unite  all  their  forces,  and 
endeavour  to  retrieve  their  affairs.  They  were 
sensible  that  by  dispersing  their  forces  in  several 
parts,  they  endangered  in  one  place  what  they  had 
got  in  another,  which  was  not  the  way  to  procure  a 
lasting  settlement;  wherefore,  Escus,  king  of  Kent, 
Mlla.,  king  of  Sussex,  Cerdic,  Porta,  and  the 
Northern  Saxons  assembled  their  troops,  and  con- 
ferred the  command  in  chief  on  Cerdic.  The 
infirmities  and  old  age  of  JLlla,  who  had  been 
monarch  ever  since  492,  were  probably  the  cause 
of  his  not  heading  the  army  at  tliis  time.  Cerdic 
having  divided  his  troops  into  two  bodies,  gave 
the  commaad  of  the  least  to  Baidulph  and  Colgrin, 
and  headed  the  other  himself,  with  his  son  Cenric. 
While  the  Saxons  were  employed  in  making  pre- 
parations, the  Britons  were  exerting  their  utmost 
to  raise  an  army  capable  of  withstanding  such 
powerful  enemies.  On  this  pressing  occasion, 
those  that  could  bear  arms  enlisted  themselves 
in  crowds  under  their  generals.  Ambrosius, 
called  here  by  historians  Nazaleod,  though  very 
old,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
detaching  Arthur  to  follow  Baidulph  aud  Colgrin, 
who  were  marching  towards  the  west,  resolved 
to  go  in  quest  of  Cerdic.  Arthur,  everywhere 
victorious,  coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  | 
Saxon  brothers  in  Cornwall,  obtained  a  signal 
victory  over   them. 

Ambrosius  advanced  towards  Cerdic,  who  had 
no  thought  of  retiring.  The  two  armies  being 
engaged,  Ambrosius  broke  through  the  right  wing 
of  the  Saxons,  commanded  by  Cerdic,  and  put 
them  to  the  rout.  But  whilst  eagerly  pursuing 
his  victory  against  a  body  that  made  but  a  faint 
resistance,  Cenric  had  the  same  advantage  over 
the  right  wing  of  the  Britons,  which  he  more  wisely 
improved.  Instead  of  losing  time  in  pursuing  the 
runaways,  he  fell  upon  Ambrosius  in  the  flank,  and 
put  him  in  irreparable  disorder.  By  this  prudent 
conduct  he  gave  Cerdic  time  to  rally  his  troops,  and 
complete  the  victory  by  an  entire  defeat  of  the 
Britons. 

Ambrosius,  in  spite  of  age  and  infirmities,  threw 
himself  among  his  enemies  in  order  to  animate  his 
troops  by  his  example.  But  all  his  efforts  served 
only  to  crown  his  life  with  an  honourable  death. 
The  fall  of  Ambrosius  caused  a  universal  rout 
among  the  Britons,  who  precipitately  abandoned 
the  field  of  battle  to  their  enemies.  The  success  of 
that  day  was,  by  the  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
father,  attributed  to  Cenric.  This  battle  wa.s 
fought  in  508,  near  a  place  called  by  the  Saxons, 
Cerdic's  Ford.* 

Arthur  was  elected  monarch  in  the  room  of 
Ambrosius.  After  his  coronation  at  Caerleon, 
which  he  had  retaken  from  the  Saxons,  he 
marched     against    the    Northumbrians,    aud    de- 

*  Ch?.rdf(.ril  in  Hampshire.  There  were  5000  Eritcns  slain 
with  him. — Sax.  Ann. 
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feMed  Uiem  on  the  banks  of  the  little  Kiver 
Kibroyt,  that  runs  throu<!h  Lancashire.  This  is 
reckoned  his  tenth  victory  over  the  Saxuns. 

Ccrdic  having  received  fresh  supplies  from  the 
Saxou  princes  in  Britain,  as  well  as  from  Ger- 
many, laid  siege  to  Hath.  Baldulph  and  Colgrin 
having  joined  him  also,  with  what  troops  they 
could  draw  together,  his  army  was  rcmaikably 
Uroug.  Artlmr  gave  him  battle.  It  lasted  from 
noon  till  night,  without  any  visible  advantage  to 
cither  side.  Both  armies  kept  the  field,  waiting 
for  the  day,  to  renew  the  light  The  Saxons, 
during  the  night,  posted  themselves  on  a  little 
hill,  called  Bannesdown,  which  was  of  great  im- 
portance, though  it  had  been  neglected  by  both 
sides  the  day  before.  As  soon  as  it  was  light, 
.\rthur,  perceiving  the  advantage  the  Saxons  had 
gained  by  seizing  that  post,  was  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge tnem,  which  he  cBected  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  fight,  and  at  last  entirely  routed  them. 
I  The  Bntou»  gained,  on  this  occasion,  a  most  com- 
I  plete  victory.  Balduljih  and  Colgrin  were  both 
j  slaiu,  and  Cerdic,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
retired  to  an  inaccessible  post. 

An  unexpected  event  prevented  Arthur  from 
improving  his  victory.  The  Picts,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  the  Saxons,  knowing  Arthur  to  be 
at  a  distance,  and  his  nephew  lloel  sick  at  Are- 
clute,  resolved  to  besiege  that  town,  in  expect- 
ation of  taking  it  before  it  could  be  relieved.  But 
Arthur,  instead  of  pursuing  his  advantage  upon 
Cerdic,  flew  to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
morica,  and  compelled  the  Picts  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  in  revenge  ravaged  their  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  and  would  have  entirely  destroyed  it, 
had  not  the  bishops,  by  their  intercession,  diverted 
him  from  his  purpose. 

Escus,  king  of  Kent,  died  in  512,  memorable 
only  for  leaving  his  name  to  all  his  successors, 
kings  of  Kent,  who  from  him  were  called  Escin- 
gians.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ocfa 

Two  years  after  died  jlllla,  king  of  Sussex,  and 
monarch  of  the  Saxons,  having  enlarged  his 
narrow  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  Britons, 
during  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years.  His  son 
Cissa  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Sussex; 
but  the  monarchy  of  the  Saxons  was  conferred  on 
Cerdic. 

Cerdic,  in  51  1,  received  a  supply  of  adherents 
fmm  (Jermany,  under  the  conduct  of  Stuff  and 
Wilhgar,  his  nephews.  With  this  aid,  after  a 
variety  of  contesU,  he  compelled  Arthur,  in  the 
year  519,  to  conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace, 
and  to  surrender  to  the  Saxons  that  tract  of  land 
which  now  comprises  Hampshire  and  Somerset- 
shire; of  which  he  formed  the  kingdom  of  Wesscx, 
or  of  the  West-Saxons,  so  called  because  it  lay 
west  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Cerdic  was  crowned  at 
Winchester,  twenty-three  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  having  by  his  valour  and  perseverance 
priicured  himself  a  settlement  in  the  island,  as  well 
a«  his  countrymen  Hcngist  and  /Ella. 

Arthur,  during  the  peace,  rebuilt  some  of  the 
churches  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  pre- 
ceding wars,  and  repaired,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  damages  religion  had  sustained. 

From  the  time  Hcngist  had  peopled  Essex  and 
Middlmpx  with  Saxons  and  Jutes,  they  had  been 
governed  by  a  deputy  under  the  king  of  Kent. 
Hut  in  527  Erchenwin  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
E»»ex,  or  of  the  East-Saxon«.  This  kingdom  lying 
eastward  of  the  other   three,    contained   the    two 


counties  of  Essex  and  Middlesex,  of  which  London 
was  the  capital.  Who  Erchenwin  was,  how  long 
he  had  been  in  Britain,  and  what  right  he  had  to 
this  new  kingdom,  historians  have  not  informed  us. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  governor  under  Octa, 
king  of  Kent,  and  taking  advantage  of  his  weak- 
ness, engaged  the  people  to  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king. 

About  this  time  multitudes  of  Angles  under  the 
conduct  of  twelve  chiefs,  all  of  ecjual  authority,  but 
whose  names,  except  Uffa,  are  unknown,  lauded  at 
some  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  where, 
without  much  difliculty,  they  possessed  themselves  oi 
some  post;  those  parts  being  ill  guarded  by  the 
Britons.  In  time,  as  they  were  continually  enlarging 
their  conquests  towards  the  west,  they  compelled  the 
Britons  to  abandon  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore.  The  Angles,  thus  situated,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  from  time  to  time  for  fresh  colo- 
nies from  Germany,  with  which  they  founded  a  fitth 
kingdom,  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  East- 
Anglia,  or  of  the  East-Angles.  But  as  their  first 
chiefs  assumed  not  the  title  of  king,  the  beginniug 
of  this  kingdom  is  generally  brought  down  to  the 
year  571. 

During  the  eight  years  peace  between  Arthur 
and  Cerdic,  Hoel,  the  king  of  Armorica,  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  rebellion  of  I'roUon,  Arthur  went 
over  to  Armorica,  and  slew  FioUon  with  his  own 
hand  in  the  first  battle  they  fought. 

Cerdic,  taking  advantage  of  Arthur's  absence, 
and  of  the  Angles,  broke  the  peace,  and  made 
some  further  conquests.  He  was  constantly  at- 
tended by  his  son  Cenric,  who  bravely  seconded 
him  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  by  his  valour  and 
conduct  caused  him  to  gain  a  signal  victory  in 
Buckinghamshire,  at  a  place  called  Cerdic's  Lega, 
now  Cherdley. 

Arthur,  at  his  return,  perceiving  himself  unable 
to  renew  the  war  with  his  enemies,  whose  number 
was  ontinually  increasiug,  made  a  new  treaty  with 
Cerdic,  and  returning  to  Armorica  to  assist  lloel  in 
repelling  the  Wisigoths,  left  Modred  his  nephew, 
whom  he  designed  for  his  successor  regent  in  his 
absence,  at  the  same  time  intrusting  him  with  the 
care  of  the  queen,  his  third  wife. 

Cerdic,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  subdued 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  destroying  nearly  all  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  Modred  having  seduced  the  queen,  and 
publicly  married  her,  determined  to  seize  the  crown. 
To  support  his  usurpation,  he  ceded  to  Cerdic  part 
of  Daiimonium,  or  Cornwall,  the  present  counties 
of  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  Dorset- 
shire ;  which,  with  Hampshire  and  Somersetshire, 
rendered  Cerdic's  kingdom  much  larger  than  the 
three  other  Saxon  kingdoms.  Having  thus  in 
some  measure  secured  himself,  Modred  was  crowned 
at  Ltmdon ;  those  who  pr'«-ately  abhorred  his 
treacherous  conduct  not  daring  to  oppose  it,  for 
fear  of  being  oppressed. 

Cerdic,  having  much  enlarged  his  dominions,  and 
most  of  his  subjects  being  Britons,  on  whose  loyalty 
he  could  not  rely,  induced  a  great  many  Saxons  and 
Jutes  to  settle  in  his  new  dominions.  Above  HIK) 
vessels  are  said  to  have  arrived  freighted  with  fami- 
lies, who  were  joyfully  received  and  planted  in 
habitations,  whence  Cerdic  drove  such  Britons  as  he 
suspected,  especially  upon  the  frontiers.  Britain  was 
thus  filled  by  degrees  with  new  inhabitants,  and 
the  natives  began  to  lose  the  superiority  in  number 
they  had  hitherto  had  over  the  foreigners. 

Cerdic  having  lately  gained  so  many  new  sub- 
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jecis,  was  crowned  a  second  time  at  Winchester, 
the  metropolis  of  his  dominions,  by  the  same  title 
of  king  of  Wesscx,  or  of  the  West-Saxons,  that 
he  had  before  assumed.  This  kingdom  was  very 
advantageously  situated,  being  bounded  on  the 
north,  by  the  Thames  ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Severn  ; 
on  the  south,  by  the  sea  ;  and  on  the  east,  by  the 
kingdom  of  Sussex.  The  Britons,  who  were  still 
in  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Danmonium, 
were  rendered  less  formidable  than  ever  to  Cerdic, 
by  being  divided  from  the  rest  of  their  nation  by 
this  new  kingdom  and  the  Severn. 

In  the  year  534  Cerdic  died,  sixteen  years  after 
his  first  coronation,  and  thirty-nine  after  his  arrival 
in  Britain.  Cenrie,  his  son,  the  faithful  companion 
of  his  labours,  succeeded  him,  both  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wessex,  and  also  in  the  monarchy  or  generalship 
of  the  Saxons  and  Angles.  Cerdic's  successors 
were  surnaraed  Gewishians,  from  Gewish,  one 
of  their  ancestors,  famous  no  doubt  in  his  gene- 
ration. 

In  the  same  year  died  Octa  king  of  Kent,  after 
a  reign  of  twentj-two  years,  wherein  nothing  re- 
markable occurred  but  the  dismembering  of  the 
kingdom  of  Essex,  which  he,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  did  not  think  tit  to  oppose.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Hermenrick. 

Arthur,  after  four  years'  absence,  returned  from 
Armorica.  Modred  was  in  possession  of  his  throne, 
and,  moreover,  in  strict  alliance  with  the  Saxons. 
But  Arthur,  though  broken  with  age,  and  almost 
destitute  of  adherents,  resolved  to  undertake  the 
recovery  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  punish  the  treache- 
rous Modred.  And  though  his  troops  were  much 
inferior  to  those  of  his  enemy,  he  found  means  to 
engage  him  in  a  very  disadvantageous  post,  and 
obtained  a  signal  victory.  In  this  action  he  lost 
Galvan  and  Angusel,  two  princes  of  his  blood, 
who  had  faithfully  served  him  both  in  prosperity 
and  adversity. 

As  the  particulars  of  this  war  are  confusedly 
delivered,  and  besides  contain  nothing  material, 
it  will  suffice  to  relate  the  issue.  Modred, 
though  constantly  worsted,  found  means  to  prolong 
the  war  seven  years,  without  Arthur's  being  able 
to  destroy  him,  much  less  wrest  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Saxons,  what  had  been  surrendered  to 
them.  During  this  war  there  happened  two 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  which  credulous  historians 
have  expressly  remarked,  fancying  they  were  pre- 
sages of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Britons,  which  was 
eflfected  soon  after. 

Arthur,  pursuing  his  enemy  from  place  to  place, 
drove  him  to  the  extremity  of  Danmonium,  where 
he  could  not  avoid  lighting  :  And  the  last  battle 
was  fought  near  Camelford.  It  proved  fatal  to  the 
two  leaders,  as  well  as  to  all  the  Britons,  who 
having  lost  their  best  troops,  were  never  after  able 
to  stand  against  the  Saxons.  During  this  bloody 
battle,  the  uncle  and  nephew  are  said  to  have 
rushed  upon  one  another  furiously.  Modred  was 
slain  on  the  spot,  and  Arthur,  mortally  wounded, 
was  carried  to  Glastonburv,  where  he  died,  aged 
ninety  years,  seventy-six  of  which  he  had  spent  in 
the  continual  exercise  of  arms :  he  had  reigned 
only  thirty -four  years,  but  before  he  mounted 
the  throne,  had  long  commanded  the  British 
armies  under  Ambrosius.  Some  have  made  an 
interval  of  several  years  between  Ambrosius  and 
Arthur,  because  they  were  at  a  loss  where  to 
place  their  Ucher  Pendragon,  whom  they  con- 
sider to   be    a   king   different   from   Arthur.      But 


the  best  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  name 
Uther,  signifying  in  British  a  club,  was  given  to 
the  great  Arthur,  for  the  same  reason  that  Charle- 
maigne's  grandfather  was  called  martel,  or  hammer. 
As  to  the  surname  of  Pendragon,  it  owes  its  origin, 
as  it  is  supposed,  to  Arthur's  wearing  a  dragou  on 
the  crest  of  his  helmet. 

He  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  order  of  the 
knights  of  the  round  table,  so  famous  in  ro- 
mances. Though  this  institution  has  given  occa- 
sion for  many  fabulous  relations,  it  is  not  therefore 
to  be  deemed  altogether  chimerical.  For  where  is 
the  improbability  that  Arthur  should  institute  an 
order  of  knighthood  in  Britain,  when  we  learn 
from  the  letters  of  Cassidorus,  that  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  instituted  one  in  Italy  in 
the  same  century. 

Such  was  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  Britons 
for  this  hero,  that  many  would  never  believe  he 
was  dead.  It  is  this  perhaps  that  gave  occasion 
to  some  writers,  desirous  of  pleasing  the  Britons, 
to  invent  Arthur's  travels  and  numberless  victo- 
ries in  foreign  countries.  These  pretended  voy- 
ages and  imaginary  conquests  have  proved  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  absurdities ;  and  his 
history  has  been  so  disfigured,  as  to  cause  many 
to  doubt,  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  king 
as  Arthur.  The  events  of  his  life  and  reign  are 
so  confounded  by  these  fabulous  writers,  that 
they  are  very  difficult  to  be  cleared,  and  therelbre 
recourse  must  be  had  to  much  conjecture.  He  was 
born  at  Tindagol,  in  Cornwall,  in  152,  or  453, 
and  died  in  542.  He  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
at  Glastonbury,  by  Gueniver  his  second  wife.  He 
had  two  others  of  the  same  name,  the  first  died 
in  the  country  of  the  Picts,  and  the  third  proved 
false  to  him.  By  this  last  he  had  a  son  called 
Noem,  who  died  an  infant.  Arthur,  when  he  was 
about  to  expire,  sent  his  crown  to  Constantine 
his  cousin,  son  of  Cador,  and  grandson  of  Ambro- 
sius, declaring  him  his  successor;  which  must 
be  understood  only  of  Danmonium,  for  the  mo- 
narchy of  Britain  was  extinct  by  his  death.  It  is 
pretended  that  his  body  was  found  whole  and 
entire  in  Glastonbury  monastery  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  with  the  visible  marks  of  ten  wounds, 
one  whereof  only  seemed  mortal.  What  is  said 
of  his  stature  is  absurdly  fabulous,  namely,  that 
the  distance  between  his  eye-brows  was  a  span, 
and  the  rest  of  his  body  in  proportion.  We  have 
the  particular  names  of  his  arras  in  the  ancient 
romances.  His  shield  was  called  Pridwin,  his 
lance  Ron,  and  his  sword  Caliburn.  This  last  was 
presented  in  1191  to  Tancred,  king  of  Sicily,  by 
Richard  I.  of  England. 

After  Arthur's  death  the  Britons  were  unable  to 
resist  the  Saxons.  Whatever  loss  the  Saxons  sus- 
tained, was  soon  retrieved  by  supplies  from  Ger- 
many :  but  the  Britons,  being  destitute  of  foreign 
aid,  were  drained  by  the  incessant  wars  they  had 
maintained  since  the  departure  of  the  Romans. 
And  such  numbers  retired  to  Armorica,  that  by 
their  junction  with  the  British  long  before  settled 
there,  they  became  more  numerous  at  last  than  the 
natives.  And  it  is  asserted,  that  this  province  of 
Gaul,  took  henceforth  the  name  of  Bretagne  from 
the  great  number  of  Britons  that  fled  thither. 

Ida,  an  Angle,  having  embarked  on  board  forty 
vessels  a  great  number  of  families  of  his  coun- 
trymen, landed  at  Flamborough  in  Yorkshire, 
then  in  possession  of  the  Northumbrian  Sax- 
ons  who  received  them  as  friends.     Tlie  Northum- 
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brian.s  so  called  from  iiihaVitiug  north  of  the 
Humber,  had  maintained  themselves  in  that  coun- 
Irj-  ever  since  the  time  of  Ilengist,  and  had  all 
along  been  in  some  dependence  on  the  kings  of 
Kent  They  had  often  favoured  the  enterprises 
of  their  couuirymen  in  the  southern  parts,  by  fre- 
quent diversions,  which  had  several  times  drawn 
into  the  north  the  arms  of  Ambrosius  and  Arthur  : 
but  though  fiequeutly  defeated,  they  had  however 
ke])t  possession  of  the  northern  countries.  Ida, 
when  he  tirst  arrived  in  their  country,  found  them 
ready  and  willing  to  obey  him  ;  and  was  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  the  Northumbrians,  as  well  as 
of  the  Angles  his  followers,  under  the  title  of  king 
of  Northumbria.  Though  a  monarch  of  great 
abilities,  yet  as  he  established  himself  without  any 
obstacle,  there  is  but  one  particular  recorded  of 
him,  namely,  his  building  the  city  of  Robbauburgh, 
80  called  from  his  queen  Bebba.  Tliis  citv,  after 
many  years,  was  destroyed  ;  but  there  still  remains 
the  castle  of  Bamborough.  Ida  died  in  559,  hav- 
ing reigned  twelve  years. 

N"nhunibria  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms. 
Adda,  son  of  Ida,  was  king  of  Bcrnicia,  or  the 
northern  part,  and  ^Ua,  of  Dc'ira,  or  the  southern 
part.  Ida  left  twelve  sons,  half  by  wives  and  half 
by  concubines. 

The  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons is  too  imperfect  to  compile  a  regular  history 
from.  The  thread  of  the  narrative  must  therefore 
be  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  isolated  facts  which 
have  been  preserved. 

In  5G0,  Cenric,  king  of  Wossex,  and  monarch 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
six  years :  he  had  employed  himself  wholly  in  the 
care  of  his  dominions.  He  took  u])  arms  but  once 
to  repel  the  Britons,  who  came  and  attacked  him. 
Of  the  four  sons  he  left,  Ceaulin,  the  eldest,  suc- 
ceeded him  both  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and 
the  dignity  of  monarch  of  the  Saxons. 

Ceaulin  was  an  ambitious  prince,  who,  not  con- 
tent with  Uic  prerogatives  he  was  vested  wi'.h  as 
monarcli,  considered  the  other  Saxon  kings  as  his 
vassals,  pretending  to  keep  them  in  a  rigorous  dn 
pendcnce.  He  made  extraordinary  preparations 
to  obtain  the  submission  he  desired,  which  alarmed 
both  the  Saxon  and  British  princes.  The  last  es- 
pecially could  not  but  be  in  extreme  consternation, 
by  reason  of  their  deploralde  state.  After  the  death 
of  Arthur,  ihey  lived  in  a  sort  of  anarchy.  What 
remained  of  their  country,  was  separated  into  little 
independent  states,  which  weakened  one  another 
by  the  discord  and  vices  that  prevailed  among  their 
respective  princes. 

Ceaulin  was  determined  to  subdue  his  couptrv- 
mcn  first,  who  were  by  degrees  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  much  greater  dei)eudence  on  their  monarch 
or  general,  than  their  laws  and  customs  required. 

At  length  Hermenric,  king  of  Kent,  dying  in 
.'i6t,  Klbelbert,  his  son  and  successor,  would  not 
bear  the  arr';gant  domination  of  the  West- Saxon, 
which  was  the  more  grievous  to  him,  lis  being 
a  de^cendant  of  Heng'st.  he  thought  he  had  a  bet- 
ter right  to  the  dignity  of  monarch  than  any 
other  prince.  Prepossessed  with  this  notion,  he 
rcnolved  to  revive  the  pretensions  of  the  kings  of 
K'-nt,  neglected  by  bis  predecessors,  and  declared 
war  with  (N-aulin,  not  considering  the  dispropor- 
tion l.etween  his  forces  and  those  of  his  enemy. 
Ceaulin,  disdaining  to  be  attacked  by  a  young 
prince  of  no  reputation,  marched  towards  Kent, 
with  a  Ucsiifn  to  forestall  bim,  and  meeting  him  at 


Wibbandune  (now  Wimbledon)  routed  him.  Ethel- 
bert  being  defeated  a  second  time,  was  totally  dis- 
abled, and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  His  vexa- 
tion at  so  unexpected  a  disappointment  was  ini.  i  t-a>ed 
bv  the  ridicule  cast  on  him  for  his  presumption. 
This  was  the  first  civil  war  among  the  Saxons, 
which  was  followed  by  many  more,  caused  by  the 
restlessness  and  ambition  of  their  princes.  Being 
out  of  danger  from  the  Britons,  they  quarrelled 
among  themselves,  with  such  animosity,  that  if 
another  Arthur  had  appeared,  the  Britons  might 
have  recovered  all  they  had  lost. 

Utfa,  the  only  survivor  of  the  twelve  chiefs  of  the 
Angles,  assumed  in  571  the  title  of  king  of  the 
East  -  Angles,  and  his  kingdom  was  called  East- 
Anglia.  As  this  was  forty  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Britain,  he  must  have  been  of  a  great  age  when 
crowned.  This  was  the  sixth  kingdom  founded  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Ceaulin  was  so  elated  with  his  success  against 
Ethelbert,  that  he  looked  upon  the  neighbouring 
Saxon  princes  as  his  subjects  and  vassals.  The 
king  of  Northumbria  and  East-Anglia,  being  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  a  large  tract  of  laud  possessed  by 
the  Britons,  had  not  much  to  fear  from  his  ambition. 
But  the  kings  of  Kcut,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  were 
forced  to  submit  to  him,  as  superior  to  each  of  them 
in  extent  of  dominions.  After  this,  Ceaulin  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Britons;  and  Cutha,  his  brother, 
frequently  defeated  them. 

Before  this  war  was  ended,  Uffa,  first  king  of  the 
East-Angles,  died  in  578,  leaving  his  crown  to  his 
son  Titilus. 

The  miserable  Britons,  pressed  on  the  south  by 
the  Saxons  of  Wessex,  Sussex,  and  Kent ;  on  the 
east,  by  those  of  Essex  or  East-Anglia ;  and  on  the 
north,  by  the  Northumbrians  ;  were  surrounded  by 
their  enemies  In  this  emergency  they  reversed 
their  former  policy,  and  applied  to  the  Scots  to  aid 
them  against  their  common  enemy  the  Saxons.  The 
Scots  complied  with  the  request,  and  joining  forces 
with  the  Britons,  defeated  Ceaulin  in  a  great  battle, 
in  which  Cuthwin,  Ceaulin's  son,  was  slain.  But 
proving  in  a  second  engagement  totally  unsuccess- 
ful, the  Scots  retired  to  their  country,  and  the 
Britons  were  compelled  to  make  further  submissions 
to  the  Saxons. 

In  tne  year  581,  a  fleet,  <.hc  most  considerable  of 
any  that  had  come  from  Germany,  brought  great 
numbers  of  Angles,  conducted  by  Crida,  a  leader  of 
the  same  nation.  They  most  probably  landed  in 
East-Anglia,  ?nd  advanced  towards  the  middle  of 
the  island,  upon  the  territories  of  the  Britons,  who 
were  unable  to  oppose  th«-ir  arms.  Some  vainly 
projected  to  dc'end  themselves,  whilst  others  sought 
only  to  save  tlioir  goods,  thvir  wives  and  children, 
abandoning  thtir  lands  to  the  Angles.  Crida,  taking 
advantage  of  iheir  terror,  spread  himself  far  and 
wide,  and  becoming  mastijr  of  the  field,  drove  his 
frighted  enemies  before  him.  In  vain  did  they  fly 
to  their  walled  towns  ;  the  want  of  provisions  for 
such  multitudes  soon  compelled  them  to  take  the 
only  course  left  them,  and  retire  into  Cambria 
beyond  the  Severn.  They  had  no  other  retreat, 
being  pressed  on  all  other  sides  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles.  Their  llight  put  Crida  in  possession  of  all 
the  country  lying  betwi'cn  the  Iluinber,  the  Severn, 
and  Thames,  1)y  which  he  was  bounded  on  the  north, 
west,  and  south.  To  the  east  of  him  lay  tiic  king 
doms  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia. 

Out  of  all  these  conqviests,  Cridh  formed  a 
kingdom   larger  and  more  considerable  man  b5<v 
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of  the  other  six,  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Middle-Angles.  This  kingdom  was  afterwards 
mi)re  generally  called  Mercia.  Crida  the  first  king 
was  crowned  in  584. 

Cambria  not  being  sufficient  to  contain  so  many 
families,  multitudes  of  the  miserable  Britons  fled 
into  Armorica,  where  great  numbers  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  already  settled.  Others  submitted  to 
the  Saxons  or  Angles,  content  to  become  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  a  wretched  sub- 
sistence. Those  that  remained  in  Cambria,  a 
country  defended  by  nature,  kept  their  ground 
against  all  the  power  of  the  conquerors,  who  could 
not,  till  long  after,  extend  their  conquests  beyond 
the  mountains.  This  little  corner  of  the  island 
where  the  Britons  were  confined  was  afterwards 
divided  into  several  petty  kingdoms,  which  were 
one  time  separated,  at  another  united,  according 
to  the  ambition  or  power  of  their  kmgs.  Here  we 
shall  leave  the  Britons  for  the  future,  as  making  a 
state  by  themselves,  and  having  no  relation  to  the 
history  of  England  but  such  as  is  commonly  found 
between  two  neighbouring  nations.  It  is  true  they 
made  from  time  to  time  several  attempts  to  recover 
what  they  had  lost;  but  their  efforts  proved  inef- 
fectual, as  did  the  endeavours  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  subdue  them  in  these  retreats. 

The  Saxons  gave  the  Britons  the  name  of 
Gwallish,  or  Wallish,  that  is,  Gauls  ;  considering 
them,  as  in  all  appearance  they  were,  of  Gaulish 
extraction.  For  this  reason  Cambria  was  by  them 
termed  Wallish-land ;  from  which  came  the  name 
of  Wales,  used  by  the  English  at  this  day,  and 
changed  by  the  French  into  Galles,  upon  account 
of  their  being  derived  from  the  Gauls.  The  Wal- 
ioons  also,  and  Wallachians,  have  still  kept  these 
names,  and  in  some  places  in  Germany  the  Italian 
Congue  is  called  Welsh,  because  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  inhabited  by  the  Gauls.  As  for  the  name  of 
Cambria  given  by  the  native  Britons  to  Wales,  it  is 
supposed  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the 
Britons,  who  called  themselves  Cumri,  or  Cumbri, 
named  their  country  Cambria;  and  that  after  their 
retreat  beyond  the  Severn,  the  same  name  which 
before  was  common  to  all  Britain,  became  peculiar 
to  Wales. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Anglo-Saxons  una- 
nimously agreed  to  call  their  kingdoms  in  general 
by  the  name  of  England,  that  is,  the  country  of 
the  Angles.  Whether  this  was  done  because  the 
Angles  were  more  numerous  than  the  Saxons  and 
Jutes,  and  possessed  the  largest  and  most  considera- 
ble of  the  several  kingdoms,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, is  uncertain.  Perhaps  Engle-land  is  only  a 
contraction  of  Engle-Saxe-land,  a  name  derived 
from  the  two  principal  nations  that  were  settled  in 
Great  Britain.  But  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Irish, 
did  not  comply  with  this  change  of  names,  and 
continued  to  call  the  new  possessors  of  Britain, 
Saxenag,  or  Saxons,  and  their  country  Saxeneage. 
As  the  Saxons  were  first  known  by  that  name  to  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  they  were  accustomed  to 
it,  they  were  not  willing  to  receive  the  alteration  in- 
troduced by  the  conquerors. 

We  are  very  sensible  that  the  changing  of  the 
''ame  of  Britain  into  that  of  England  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Egbert  king  of  Wessex,  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  after  the  time  now  treated  of. 
But  <his  opinion  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  an 
historian  who  is  far  from  being  infallible.  Others, 
who  seem  to  be  more  authentic,  positively  af- 
fivni,   the  name  of  England  was  given  to  that  part 


of  Britain  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  a  little  aftei 
their  arrival  in  the  island  ;  which  may  vfery  well  be 
understood  of  the  time  immediately  following  the 
arrival  and  conquests  of  Cerdic.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  extend  this  "  little  after"  to  the  reign  of 
Egbert,  which  began  not  till  the  year  800. 

After  the  death  of  Ida,  and  the  division  of  Nor- 
thumbria  before  mentioned,  .^lla  reigned  in  De'ira, 
and  Adda,  eldest  son  of  Ida,  in  Bernicia ;  who 
dying  in  563,  four  kings,  all  sons  or  brothers  of 
Ida,  successively  filled  the  throne  of  Bernicia  till 
the  year  586,  when  Athelric,  Ida's  youngest  bro- 
ther, was  placed  thereon.  But  as  he  was  very  old, 
Adelfrid  his  son  held  the  reins  of  the  government 
by  iiis  father's  authority. 

In  the  year  587,  Ercenwin,  first  king  of  Essex, 
died,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Sledda. 

Thus  we  have  ran  through,  in  this  second  chap- 
ter, the  most  remarkable  events  that  happened  in 
Britain,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  their 
establishment  in  the  island,  during  a  war  of  130 
years.  We  have  seen  the  efforts  of  the  Britons, 
who,  after  a  resolute  defence,  were  forced  at  last  to 
give  up  their  country  to  the  very  people  they  had 
called  to  their  assistance.  In  the  following  chapter 
we  shall  see  what  passed  in  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  when  considered  as  making  but  one 
body  under  the  same  government.  The  Saxons. 
Jutes,  and  Angles,  who  conquered  the  best  part  of 
Britain,  considering  themselves  as  one  people,  as 
they  had  been  in  Germany,  established  a  form  of 
government,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  which  they 
had  lived  under  in  their  own  country.  They  formed 
their  Wittena-Gemot,  or  a'.i»embly  of  Wise-men,  to 
settle  the  common  afi'airs  of  the  various  kingdoms, 
and  conferred  the  command  of  their  armies  upon 
one  chosen  out  of  the  kings,  to  whom,  for  that  rea- 
son, no  doubt,  some  have  given  the  title  of  monarch, 
on  pretence  of  his  having  the  precedence  and  some 
superiority  over  the  rest.  But  that  dignity  seems 
rather  to  have  been  like  that  of  Stadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries.  There 
was,  however,  some  difference  between  the  Saxon 
government  in  Britain  and  that  in  Germany.  For 
instance,  in  Germany,  the  governor  of  each  pro- 
vince entirely  depended  on  the  general  assembly, 
where  the  supreme  power  was  lodged  ;  whereas  in 
Britain,  each  king  was  sovereign  in  his  own  domi- 
nions. But  notwithstanding  this,  all  the  kingdoms 
together  were,  in  some  respects,  considered  as  the 
same  state,  and  every  individual  governor  sub- 
mitted to  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  different  kingdoms,  to  which  he  gave  his  con- 
sent by  himself  or  representative.  And  therefore 
this  form  of  government  may  be  very  justly  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  former  government  of  the 
United  Provinces,  each  whereof  was  sovereign  and 
independent,  though  they  submitted  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  states-general.  A  free  election,  and 
sometimes  force,  gave  the  Saxon  kingdoms  a  chief 
or  monarch,  whose  authority  was  greater  or  less, 
according  to  his  ability  or  strength.  For  though 
the  person  invested  with  this  office  had  no  right  to 
an  unlimited  authority,  there  was  scarce  one  of 
these  monarchs,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  but  as- 
pired to  an  absolute  power. 
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The  State  of  the  British  Church,  from  the  amtai 
of  the  Saxons  to  the  retreat  of  the  Britnu  tnto 
IVales. 

Before  the  arrival  of  tlic  Saxons,  Germnnus, 
bishop  of  Auxcrre,  came  twice  into  Britain,  as  we 
have  already  said,  to  exlirjiate  the  Pelagian  heresy, 
that  had  taken  deep  root.  He  founded  severe  1 
s<  hools,  amonp  which  those  of  Dubricius,  bishop  cf 
Llandaff  and  Iltutus,  a  learned  prelate,  were  th-? 
most  famous.  Dubricius  had  two  schools,  where  hi 
himself  taught;  one  at  Ilensland,  and  another  at 
Mockrost.  Iltutus  taught  at  Llan-twit,  that  is,  th  .■ 
church  of  Iltutus.  There  was  also  at  Ban<;or  in 
Cambria,  a  famous  monastery  where  youth  were 
educated.  Into  the  public  service  of  the  church 
Germanus  also  introduced  the  Gaulish  rites  and 
ceremonies.  This  is  almost  all  we  know  concerning 
the  British  church,  during  the  time  the  Saxons 
Here  employed  in  their  conquests.  A  few  particu- 
lars relating  to  some  ecclesiastics  famous  for  their 
sanctity  is  all  that  can  be  added  to  this  brief  ac- 
count. 

Patrick  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Irish,  which  is  generally  ascribed 
to  him,  though  Anatolius  and  Palladius  preached 
in  Ireland  before  him.  In  all  probability  Patrick 
made  the  greatest  progress,  and  therefore  the  Irish 
did,  and  still  do,  reverence  him  as  their  apostle  and 
protector  There  were  three  noted  men  of  this 
name  :  Patrick  the  elder,  who  died  in  449,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  chronicle  of  Glastonbury  church: 
Pair  ck  the  great,  the  converter  of  the  Irish,  who 
died  in  493,  having  governed  the  church  of  Ireland 
sixty  yeais:  Patrick  the  younger,  his  nephew,  who 
survived  his  uncle  some  years. 

Duliricius,  bishop,  or  rather,  archbishop  of  Caer- 
leon  was  illustrious  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  the 
above-mentioned  schools  ;  and  lastly,  for  his  synod 
at  Brevi  in  Cardiganshire,  against  the  Pelagians. 

David,  son  of  a  British  prince,  and  successor  of 
Dubricius,  removed  the  archiepiscopal  seat  from 
Caerleon  to  Mcnevia,  from  him  called  St.  David's. 
lie  was  noted  for  his  austere  life,  and  his  synod 
at  Vittoria,  where  the  cauon8  of  Brevi  were  con- 
tirnied.  Several  miracles  are  attributed  to  him, 
particularly  his  giving  to  the  Bath-waier»  the  virtues 
they  still  retain.  He  i"  said  to  have  lived  146 
years. 

Sampson  the  elder  and  Sampson  the  younger. 
The  first,  being  bishop  of  Dol  in  Armorica,  was 
sent  for  into  Britain  by  Ambrosius,  and  made 
archbishop  of  York.  The  second,  of  royal  race, 
was  made  an  archbishop,  without  having  any  par- 
ticular see  assigned  him,  with  power  to  perform  the 
archiepiscopal  functions  wherever  he  came.  The 
Saxou  wars  compelled  him  to  return  home,  where 
he  was  made  arclibishopof  Dol.  He  is  said,  when 
he  left  Great  Britain,  to  have  carried  with  him  se- 
veral memoirs,  that  would  have  given  us  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  British 
church,  had  they  been  carefuliv  ]ireservcd. 

Ca<loc,  abbot  of  Lancarvaii,  )<pcnt  his  whole  in- 
come, which  was  very  considerable,  in  maintaining 
SfJO  priests.     He  lived  to  the  year  ."jyO. 

Patern,  of  a  noble  family  in  Armorica,  having 
fctudicd  twenty  year:  in  Ireland,  came  and  sottleil 
in  Cambria,  where  he  usefully  employed  his  time  in 
promoting  peace  among  the  several  |)rinceR.  He 
generally  resided  at  Cardiifan,  where  is  slill  to  be 
i«cn  Llan-iiddarn-vawr,  that  is,  the  Church  of 
Great  St.  Patern,   which  for  some  time  was  a  bi- 


shop's scat.  Patern  died  in  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  so  distinguished  for  holiness  of  life, 
that  no  less  than  three  festival  days  were  dedicated 
to  his  memory. 

Petroc,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  was  famous  for  his 
piety,  and  gave  name  to  Petroc-stow,  or  Phdstow, 
in  the  same  county. 

Kentigern,  son  to  a  princess  of  the  Picts,  was 
abbot  of  Glasgow,  whence  he  went  into  Cambria, 
and  founding  a  religious  society,  returned  to  his 
monastery.  ilis  austerities  are  highly  extolled, 
and  particularly  his  strict  abstinence  from  flesh. 

Asaph,  the  disciple  of  Kentigern,  wrote  his 
master's  life,  by  whom  he  was  made  abbot  of  the 
monastery  founded  in  Cambria :  he  lived  to  the 
year  590,  and  left  his  name  to  the  city  of  St. 
Asaph. 

Columba,  nobly  descended,  founded  in  Ireland 
a  monastery,  called  Dearmach,  that  is,  the  Field 
of  Oaks,  because  situated  in  a  forest :  some  time 
after  he  came  into  Britain,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Highland-Picts,  of  which  they  were  yet 
ignorant.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  those 
savages  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  with 
their  king,  Bridius,  who  gave  him  the  little  island 
of  .lona,  or  Hy,  called  since  Colchil,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in  breadth, 
where  he  founded  another  monastery,  that  after- 
wards became  very  famous.  These  two  monas- 
teries for  a  long  time  supplied  the  Scotch  churches 
both  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  with  bishops 
and  priests.  It  is  observable,  that  according  to 
the  institution  of  Columba,  the  abbot  of  Jona 
retained  a  jurisdiction  not'  only  over  several  mo- 
nasteries, which  branched  forth  from  that,  but  also 
over  the  monks  that  went  thence  to  be  priests  or 
bishops. 

Gildas  of  Badon,  or  Bath,  was  scholar  of  Illulus, 
and  a  monk  of  Bangor  monastery.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Badon,  according  to 
Usher,  in  520,  but  according  to  other  calculations, 
built  upon  reasons  too  long  to  be  inserted,  in  511. 
Gildas  wrote  a  treatise,  entitled,  "  De  Excidio  Bri- 
tanniae,"  "  Of  the  Destruction  of  Britain,"  where- 
in he  boldly  censures  the  British  jirinces  of  his 
time,  that  is,  those  who  after  the  death  of  Arthur 
divided  the  country  into  several  petty  states.  From 
him  chiefly  it  is  that  we  know  what  passed  among 
the  Britons  about  the  time  he  wrote,  in  564. 
There  is  another  history,  or  rather  romance,  un- 
der the  name  of  (jildas,  who  is  by  some  called 
Albanian,  and  supposed  to  be  different  from  him 
now  alluded  to.  But  the  learned  Stillingfleet  as- 
serts, they  are  both  the  works  of  one  author,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  Gildas  but  ho  of  Badon. 

Columbanus,  an  Irishman,  disciple  of  Congal, 
abbot  of  Bangor  in  Ireland,  jiassed  great  part  of 
his  life  in  Britain.  From  thence  going  into  Bur- 
gundy, he  founded  the  abbey  of  Luxeuil,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  abbot.  Twenty  years  after, 
Thierri,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  al^o  of  Burgundy, 
banished  him  his  dominions,  for  too  freely  censuring 
his  conduct,  and  forced  him  to  fly  to  Agilulpli, 
king  of  the  Lombards.  At  length  he  founded 
near  Naples  the  monastery  of  Cobio,  where  he 
died.  To  these  may  be  added  Taliassin,  the  famous 
British  poci,  whose  verses  are  preserved  to  this 
day. 

These  were  the  most  noted  ecclesiastics  in  the 
British  church,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to 
the  retreat  of  the  Britons  into  Cambria,  It  is  oh- 
vious  we  have  the  names  only  of  those  that  ilou- 
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risheJ  in  Cambria,  Ireland,  or   Scotland.     As  for  I  Saxons.     Under    the  Britons  were  comprised   all 


the  other  parts  of  Britain,  we  know  nothing  of  what 
passed  with  respect  to  church  affairs.  We  have 
not  so  rouch  as  the  names  of  the  bishops,  except 
Theon  and  Thadiock,  archbishops  of  London  and 
York,  who  were  forced  also  in  the  end  to  fly  into 
Cambria.  It  is  very  likely  all  the  monuments  of 
the  British  churches  were  destroyed,  wherever  the 
Saxons  became  masters ;  and  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  preserve  any  but  those  of  the  churches  of 
Wales,  where  the  Saxons  could  never  penetrate. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  church  was  in  a  very 
deplorable  state  whilst  the  Saxons  were  exercising 
their  fury.  These  merciless  idolaters  trampled 
upon  everything  relating  to  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and  "From  the  east  to  the  West,"  says  Gildas, 
"  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  churches  burnt  and 
destroyed  to  their  very  foundations.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  extirpated  by  the  sword,  and  buried  un- 
der the  ruins  of  their  own  houses.  The  altars 
were  daily  profaned  by  the  blood  of  those  slain 
thereon."  Bede,  who  was  a  Saxon,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  supposed  to  aggravate  the  cruelties  of 
his  couutrymen,  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  By  the 
hands  of  the  Saxons  a  fire  was  lighted  up  in  Bri- 
tain, that  served  to  execute  the  just  vengeance  of 
God  upon  the  wicked  Britons,  as  he  had  formerly 
burnt  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.  The  island 
was  so  ravaged  by  the  conquerors,  or  rather  by  the 
hand  of  God  making  use  of  them  as  instruments, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  a  continual  flame  from  sea 
to  sea,  which  burnt  up  the  cities,  and  covered  the 
surface  of  the  whole  isle.  Public  and  private 
buildings  fell  in  one  common  ruin.  The  priests 
were  murdered  on  the  altars ;  the  bishop  with  his 
flock  perished  by  fire  and  sword,  without  any  dis- 
tinction, no  one  daring  to  give  their  scattered  bodies 
an  honourable  bnrial." 

To  these  mournful  descriptions  may  be  added, 
that  the  Britons,  who  escaped  the  fury  of  their 
enemies,  not  finding  wherewithal  to  subsist  in  the 
woods  and  mountains,  were  forced  at  length  to  sur- 
render to  the  conquerors,  deeming  themselves 
happy  in  being  able  to  purchase  their  lives  with  the 
loss  of  their  liberty.  Some  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  those  whom  the  love  of  their  native  land 
kept  at  home,  and  the  dread  of  slavery  prevented 
from  submitting  to  the  Saxons,  dragged  on  a 
wretched  life,  in  miserable  want  and  perpetual 
fear.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  accounts 
of  the  British  church  are  so  imperfect,  since  the 
Saxons  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  destroy 
all  the  monuments  that  might  have  been  pre- 
served 


CHAPTER  III 


Concerning  the  most  remarkable  Events  during  the 
various  Kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  their 
union.  Containing  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  years. 

The  country  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Britons 
was  now  possessed  by  strangers.  The  names  of 
the  towns  and  provinces  were  changed,  and  the 
whole  parcelled  into  several  kingdoms,  was  shared 
among  four  different  nations  ;  namely,  the  Britons, 
or  Welsh,    the   Scots,  the  Picts,  and   the    Anglo- 


those  foreigners,  Romans  and  others,   seitied  in  the 
island  ever  since  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  being 
incorporated  with  the   natives,    became   one  people 
with   them.     The    descendants   of  these  foreigners 
were  undoubtedly  very  numerous,   it  being  the  con- 
stant policy  of  the  Romans    to  diminish,  as   far   as 
lay   in  their  power,   the    natives    of  a  conquered 
country,  and  to  send  thither  large  colonies,  either 
of  veterans,    or   of  people   taken   from  their   other 
conquests.     As   Britain  had  been   in  their  posses- 
sion 4U0  years,  very  probably  they   had  not  neg- 
lected, with  regard   to  that  island,  a  custom  they 
practised  everywhere   else.     Before  they  left  Bri- 
tain, their  colonies  were  distinct  from  the  natives  ; 
but  the  war,  carried   by  the  Picts  and    Scots   into 
the  Roman  province,  and  that  of  the  Britons  and 
Romans  settled  in  the  island,  with  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons,   so  intermingled  them,    that   we  do   not   find 
thenceforward  in  any  history  the  least  signs  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Roman   colonists  and   British 
natives.     The  Britons  therefore   henceforth  are  to 
be  considered  as  a  people  composed  of  the   ancient 
inhabitants   cf   Britain  and   the   Roman  colonies. 
The  Vandals  settled  about  Cambridge,  were  also 
reckoned  as  Britons,  and  involved  in  the  same  ruin 
with  them.     After  the  establishment  of  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xons,  the  Britons  had  nothing  left  but  Cambria, 
and   the  western   part  of  Danmonium,   now  Corn- 
wall.    Cambria  (the  name  formerly  of  all  Britain) 
was  changed  by  the  Saxons  into  Wales.     Danmo- 
nium   was,    in  all   appearance,     a    Roman    name. 
The   Britons    called    that   country    Kernaw,    from 
Kern,   that  is,  in  their  language,  horns,  because  of 
the  many  promontories  that  shoot  out  into  the  sea 
like  horns.     Hence  doubtless   the   Saxons  gave   it 
the  name  of  Cornwall,  that  is  to  say,  the  country  of 
Kernaw,    inhabited   by   Gauls    or    Britons.     They 
seemed  to  study  to  leave  neither  to  the  inhabitants 
nor  countries  any  sign  of  the  Roman  names,  since 
they  even  styled  Welsh  a   people  the  Romans  had 
called  Britons  above  400  years. 

The  north  part  of  Great  Britain  was  in  possession 
of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  separated  from  the  English 
by  the  Esk  and  Tweed,  and  the  mountains  between 
these  two  rivers.  The  Picts  were  on  the  east,  and 
the  Scots  on  the  west  side.  The  Grampian  moun- 
tains served  them  for  a  common  boundary,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Nid  to  the  lake  of  Lomond. 
Abernethy,  now  a  small  town  in  the  country  of 
Strathern,  was  the  capital  of  the  Picts,  whence 
the  bishop's  seat  was  removed  to  St.  Andrew's. 
Edinburgh  belonged  also  to  the  Picts,  and  what 
ever  the  English  possessed  beyond  Severus's  wall, 
was  taken  from  the  same  nation.  The  territories  of 
the  Scots  extended  towards  the  north  and  west,  as 
far  as  the  sea  that  bounds  the  island  on  these  two 
sides- 

The  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jutes,  who  are  all  to  be 
considered  as  derived  from  one  stock,  and  who 
may  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of  English, 
had  conquered  all  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
from  the  Channel  to  the  wall  of  Severus,  and  a 
little  beyond,  towards  the  East.  The  part  of 
Britain  possessed  by  these  three  nations  was  di 
vided  into  eightkingdoms.  whereof  the  Saxons  and 
Jutes  had  four,  namely,  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  and 
Wessex  ;  the  Angles  separately  had  but  two,  Mer- 
cia  and  East  Anglia  ;  but  were  mixed  with  those 
Saxons  who  first  conquered  the  country  beyond 
the  r]  umber,  in  the  kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and 
Deira,    commonly   comprised   under  the   name  of 
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Northumbria.  The  <lcsceudant»  of  the  S.ixons  lirst 
took  possession  of  the  couuliy  beyond  the  llumber, 
under  Ucta  and  Ebusa. 

This  state  of  Britain  has  been  improperly  de- 
nominated the  *'  Saxon  Heptarchy,  or  iVrcn-fold 
government."  But  the  researches  of  modern  his- 
torians, and  particularly  the  investigations  of 
Sharon  Turner,  have  established  the  fact  tliat  on 
the  final  seitlement  of  the  Saxons  in  the  island, 
their  various  governments,  when  combined,  formed 
an  Octarchy,  or  Eight-fold  government.  The  Sove- 
reignties of  Bernicia  and  De'ira,  being  combined 
under  the  common  title  of  Northumbria,  seems  to 
have  led  to  a  misnomer  not  very  unreasonable,  as 
the  meagre  history  which  remains  of  these  two  lat- 
ter informs  us,  ^hey  were  not  unfrcqucntly  blended 
by  the  success  of  one  of  their  petty  conquerors. 


0/  the  Octarchy  in  general. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  established  in  England  a  form 
of  government  not  unlike  that  which  they  had  lived 
under  in  Germany  ;  they  had  as  the  ceatre  of  the  va- 
rious governments  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  kingdoms,  or  their  de- 
puties, called  the  Wittenagemot,  or  aieeting  where 
the  concerns  of  the  various  kingdoms  only  were 
considered. 

Besides  th<»  wars,  to  which  the  historians  and 
annahsts  have  chieHy  confined  themselves,  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  more  interesting  events,  that 
would  have  embellished  their  histories;  but  the 
writers  being  all  monks,  the  atfairs  cf  religion,  and 
especially  the  founding  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
privileges  of  the  monks  and  clergy,  were  the  only 
things  they  besides  enlarged  upon  ;  ind  with  regard 
to  general  history,  they  were  satisfied  with  relating 
the  succession  of  the  kings  with  some  of  their  prin- 
cipal actions. 

When  the  Saxons  arrived  in  England,  they  were 
all  pagans  and  idolaters ;  aad  150  years  elapsed 
oefore  they  were  instructed  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Their  conversion  began  in  597,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  by  Austin,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
sent  by  Pope  Gregory  I.,  and  ended  in  G53  with 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  by  the  ministry  of  certain 
mi.''Siunarics  from  Northuuibria.  l)urin;j  these  56 
year?  sjient  in  pro|)agating  the  Gospel,  revolutions 
happened  in  some  of  the  seven  kingdoms,  whereby 
Christianity  was  so  extirpated,  that  it  wis  again  to 
be  planted  as  if  it  hud  never  been  heaid  of.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  kingdoms  of  Essex, 
Northumbria,  and  East-Anglia.  Thus  from  the 
beginning  of  these  conversions  to  the  ei:d,  there  was 
in  England,  and  in  each  kingdom,  a  mixture  of 
Christians  and  idolaters. 

Austin  preached  to  the  .Saxons  of  Kent,  Mellitus 
to  the  East-Saxonf,  Paulinus  to  the  Ntrthumbrians, 
Birinus  to  the  West-Saxons,  Wilfrid  to  the  South- 
Saxons,  Felix  to  the  East-Angles,  and  the  northern 
monka  to  the  Mercians.  In  the  space  of  about 
sixty  years  after  the  coming  of  Austin,  all  England 
«M  converted. 

NOUTHtMRItlA. 

The  tract  of  country  north  of  the  Ilumber,  was 
known  by  the  general  a|ipi-lliition  of  Northumbria. 
It  was  on  (he  /.outh  parted  from  Mercia  by  the 
Humbcr,  on   ilic  west   it  had  the  Irish  Sea    on  the 


north  the  eountry  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  onthf 
east  the  German  Ocean.  It  contained  the  present 
countiesof  Lancashire,  Cuml)erland,  Westmoreland, 
Northumberland,  York,  and  Durham.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  were,  York,  Dunelm,  (since  called 
Durham,)  Carlisle,  (named  by  the  Romans,  Lugu- 
ballia,)  Hexham,  or  Hagulstadt,  Lancaster,  and 
some  others  of  less  note.  This  country  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  De'ira  and  Bernicia,  each,  for  some 
time,  a  distinct  kingdom  of  itself.  Bernicia  was 
partly  situated  on  the  north  of  Severus's  wall,  and 
ended  in  a  j)oint  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  Deiru 
contained  the  southern  part  of  Northumberland,  as 
far  as  the  H umber.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
whole,  including  both  parts,  was  100  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  100. 


Ida,  the  first  king,  began  his  reign  in  547,  and 
died  in  559.  After  his  death,  Northumbria  was 
divided  into  two  kingdoms,  namely,  Bernicia  and 
Deira.  Adda,  son  of  Ida,  was  king  of  Bernicia, 
and  vElla  of  De'ira,  but  the  occasion  of  this  division 
is  unknown. 

In  Bernicia.  In  De'ira. 

559.  Adda.  559.  Mi.\.h, 

5GG.  Glappa.  died  in  588. 

572.  Fridulph. 
579.  Theodokic. 
58G.  Athelric. 

Of  these  kings  nothing  is  known  but  the  time  of 
their  deatli. 

Athelric  being  very  old  when  he  came  to  the 
crown,  his  son  Adelfrid  governed  the  kingdom  in 
his  name,  without  the  title  of  king;  and  having 
esjjoused  Acca,  daughter  of  .Jilla,  king  of  De'ira, 
who  died  in  588,  got  possession  of  that  kingdom, 
though  i£lla  left  a  son  of  three  years  old,  named 
Edwin. 

ADEI.FUID. 

Adelfrid,  succeeding  his  father  in  590,  became 
very  powerful  and  formidable  to  his  neighl)ours, 
j)articularly  to  the  Welsh,  as  well  as  to  tiie  Scots 
and  Picts.  But  of  his  wars,  historians  have  re- 
lated only  this  remarkable  particular:  Adelfrid 
preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Chester,  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  Welsh,  these  last  were  bent  to  give  him  bat- 
tle ;  and  to  procure  the  blessing  of  (Jod  on  their 
arms,  twelve  hundred  and  lil'ty  monks  from  the 
monastery  of  Bangor  were  ordered  to  pray  near  the 
field  of  battle  during  the  fight.  The  monks  mak- 
ing too  much  haste  to  the  place  appointed,  were 
met  by  Adelfrid,  who  being  told  the  reason  of  their 
leaving  the  monastery,  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
This  massacre  was  foll-jwcd  by  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Welsh  ;  afler  which  Adelt'rid  entered  Wales, 
and  entirely  demolished  the  monastery  of  Bangor, 
where  were  still  above  1000  monks.  Bede  assures 
us  they  were  divided  into  seven  classes;  and  that 
two  of  the  (rates  of  this  immense  edifice  were  above 
a  mile  asunder.  As  this  was  a  very  ancient  and 
famous  monastery,  in  all  probability  the  monks 
driven  out  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons  had  taken  re- 
fuge there. 

Whilst  Adelfrid  was  aggrandizing  himself  by 
his  conquests,  and  growing  formidable  to  all  his 
neighbours,  Edwin,  voa   of  JV.Wvi,    king  of    De'ira 
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wandered  from  plase  to  place,  destitute  of  the 
requisite  assistance  to  recover  his  father's  domi- 
nioiis;  it  was  even  difficult  for  him  to  find  where 
to  remain  in  safety;  Adelfrid,  his  enemy,  being  so 
powerful  that  not  one  of  the  English  princes  dared 
for  some  time  to  hazard  his  dominions  in  defence  of 
the  distressed  orphan  ;  but  at  length  Kedowald, 
king  of  the  East-Angles,  pitying  his  condition, 
aft'orded  him  a  retreat  at  his  court.  He  was  then 
about  30  years  old,  of  a  noble  mien,  and  possessed 
of  such  qualities  as  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem 
of  Redowald  and  his  queen.  Adelfrid,  fearing  the 
king  of  East-Anglia  was  forming  some  project  for 
the  restoration  of  Edwin  to  the  throne  of  Deira, 
sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  desire  him  to  deliver 
up  Edwin,  or  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and  in  case  of 
refusal,  threatened  to  proclaim  war  against  bim  ; 
Redowald  was  some  time  before  he  could  resolve 
what  to  do. 

Edwin,  informed  by  the  queen  of  the  king's  ir- 
resolution, was  in  great  perplexity.  For  very  many 
years  he  had  wandered  through  various  kingdoms, 
without  meeting  with  other  sanctuary  than  that 
which  the  king  of  East-Anglia  had  generously 
granted  him,  but  which  now  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  him.  He  considered  if  Redowald  resolved 
to  protect  him,  the  war  that  would  infallibly  attend 
his  refusal  to  surrender  him,  might  prove  the  means 
of  raising  him  to  his  father's  throne  :  and  as  he 
was  not  sure  of  avoiding  by  flight  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  or  of  iinding  another  retreat,  he 
determined  to  wait  the  event,  and  trust  to  the 
generosity  of  Redowald,  who  as  yet  seemed  unre- 
solved. Redowald  was  naturally  generous :  but  the 
fear  of  engaging  in  so  dangerous  a  war,  made  him 
at  last  resolve  to  sacrifice  Edwin  to  the  interest  of 
the  state.  The  latter  informed  of  this  by  the  queen, 
gave  himself  over  for  lost ;  and  the  more,  because 
the  very  moment  Redowald  resolved  to  make  this 
sacrifice  to  the  king  of  Northumbria,  he  took  all 
possible  care  to  prevent  his  victim's  escape. 

In  the  days  of  Bcde,  w  ho  has  given  us  a  large 
account  of  this  prince's  adventures,  scarce  any  re- 
markable event  in  history  but  was  seasoned  with 
some  prodigy  or  apparition.  Accordingly,  that 
writer  would  not  neglect  to  embellish  his  ecclesi- 
astical history  with  a  miraculous  event  told  him, 
as  he  says,  by  some  old  men  of  his  time.  Besides, 
being  himself  a  Sa.xon,  and  born  in  Northumbria, 
a  miracle  wrought  in  favour  of  the  first  Christian 
king  of  that  kingdom,  could  not  but  redound  to  the 
honour  of  his  country.  We  would  willingly  pass  it 
over  in  silence,  as  we  have  many  others  that  occur 
in  his  history,  if  later  historians  had  not  affected  to 
copy  it.  Leaving  the  reader,  therefore,  to  interpret 
it  as  he  pleases,  we  continue  his  story  in  the  words 
of  Bede. 

Edwin,  after  his  melancholy  news  from  the  queen, 
went  and  walked  in  the  palace-garden  during  the 
night,  to  consider  of  his  aftairs.  Whilst  he  was 
deeply  buried  in  thought,  he  saw  a  man,  in  a  verv 
strange  dress,  coming  towards  him,  who  asked  him, 
"  What  kept  him  thus  awake,  when  all  the  world 
was  asleep?"  The  prince  answered,  "  He  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  stranger  so  inquisitive  about  the 
affairs  of  one  that  was  unknown  to  him."  "Think 
not,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that  I  am  ignorant  of 
Avhat  employs  your  thoughts :  I  know  all  that  has 
befallen  you  to  this  hour,  and  am  come  to  bring 
you  consolation  in  your  misfortunes.  What  now 
will  you  give  to  him  that  shall  assure  you  of,  one 
day,  mounting  the  throne,   and  becoming  the  most 


powerful  and  glorious  king  that  has  hitherto  reigned 
in  England  ?"  "  If  ever  that  happens,"  answered 
Edwin,  "  I  will  liberally  reward  all  that  shall  have 
done  me  any  service,  as  well  as  the  person  that 
foretells  my  good  fortune."  "  He  who  is  able 
and  willing  to  raise  you  to  this  height  of  gran- 
deur, requires  nothing  of  you  but  to  embrace  his 
doctrine  and  obey  his  precepts."  "  I  should  be 
a  wretch  indeed,"  replied  Edwin,  "  should  I  re- 
fuse to  be  ruled  by  so  tme  a  friend."  Then  the 
stranger,  laying  his  hand  on  the  prince's  head, 
told  him,  "  Remember  what  I  am  now  doing, 
and  when  the  like  shal  happen  to  you,  think 
then  of  performing  your  promise  without  delay." 
Upon  these  words,  the  stranger  disappeared  in 
an  extraordinary  manter,  to  convince  Edwin 
there  was  something  sujernatural  in  this  adven- 
ture. 

Edwin's  surprise  was  increased  by  the  coming 
of  a  messenger  from  the  queen,  to  let  him  know 
Redowald  had  altered  h:s  mind.  She  had  repre- 
sented in  so  lively  a  manner  to  her  husband  the 
horror  of  the  action  he  ^as  about  to  commit,  that 
he  resolved  to  hazard  all,  and  having  taken  this 
generous  resolution,  sert  back  the  ambassadors, 
declaring  he  could  not  think  of  delivering  up 
Edwin,  much  less  of  pitting  an  innocent  prince 
to  death,  that  had  fled  for  refuge  to  his  palace. 
Being  convinced  AdelfriJ  would  endeavour  by  arms 
to  gain  his  desire,  Red»wald  determined  to  com- 
mence the  attack,  and  to  surprise  the  Northum- 
brians. An  army  was  inmediately  collected  and 
divided  into  three  bodies.  The  command  of  the 
first  was  given  to  Rejuer,  his  eldest  son,  with 
orders  to  march  before  ond  secure  a  certain  pass. 
Redowald  himself  followed  at  the  head  of  the  se- 
cond, leaving  Edwin  in  the  rear  with  the  third. 
Reyner,  desirous  to  signalize  himself  by  some  brave 
action  befoi-e  the  arrival  of  the  other  two  bodies, 
advanced  with  more  speed  than  his  orders  required, 
hoping  to  surprise  the  king  of  Northumbria  ;  but 
though  Adelfrid  had  n»t  yet  assembled  all  his 
forces,  finding  Reyner  tjo  far  advanced  to  be  sup- 
ported, he  took  advantage  of  his  rashness,  and 
attacked  him  before  it  was  in  the  power  of  Redo- 
wald to  join  him.  Reyner  sustained  the  efforts 
of  Adelfrid  with  great  bravery,  but  having  too 
much  exposed  himself,  he  was  slain,  and  his  army 
put  to  rout. 

Redowald,  extremely  concerned  for  the  loss  of 
his  son,  thought  of  nothirg  but  revenge,  and  joined 
with  Edwin  ;  and  the  tvo  armies  soon  coming  to 
an  engagement,  Adelfrid  performed  wonders  to 
preserve  his  reputation  ;  but  finding  he  was  over- 
powered by  numbers,  chjse  rather  to  die  than  out- 
live the  shame  of  his  defeat.  With  this  resolution 
he  threw  himself  among  the  thickest  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  fell  in  the  midst  of  their  ranks,  covered 
with  wounds.  The  Northumbrians  immediately 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  betaking  themselves 
to  flight,  left  their  enemies  masters  of  the 
field. 

After  this  great  victory,  to  vliich  Edwin  had 
not  a  little  contributed,  R*:dow;ild  marched  into 
Northumbria  without  opposition  Adelfrid  had  left 
three  sons,  Anfrid,  Oswald,  and  Oswy,  who  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  resist  the  conqueror,  fled 
into  Scotland.  The  Northumbrians,  thus  aban 
doned,  without  general  or  army,  and  being  in  the 
usual  confusion  of  such  occasions,  hubraitted  to 
Redowald.  This  generous  prince  would  neither 
punish  them  for  the   insolence  of  their  king,  nor 
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make  the  best  for  himself  of  the  advaut.ige  ac- 
quired by  his  viitory.  From  an  uncoimiion  great- 
ness of  soul,  he  not  only  gave  Edwin  the  kingdom 
of  Dejra,  to  which  he  had  some  jirctcwsions,  but 
likewise  that  of  Bernicia,  reserving  to  himself  only 
the  glory  of  so  heroieal  an  action  ;  for  which,  and 
upon  account  of  his  Inte  victory,  he  obtained  the 
(ligaity  of  monarch  of  tht  octarchy  then  vacant. 


Edwin,  who  a  little  before  was  an  object  of  com- 
passion, found  himself  on  a  sudden  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  kingdom  ;  an!  upon  the  death  of  Redo- 
wald,  in  624,  he  openly  aspired  to  the  monarchy; 
and  indeed  there  was  then  no  Sa.xon  or  English 
prince  able  to  dispute  that  honour  witii  him,  ex- 
cept Ciniglsil,  and  tjuicelsi,  joint  kings  of  the  West- 
Saxons.  Quicclm  especiiUy  opposed  Edwin  to  the 
utmost  of  his  iwwer,  anc  thereby  drew  upon  him- 
seli'  from  that  priuce,  then  in  league  with  tlie  kiug  of 
Mercia,  a  war  that  put  him  in  danger  of  losing  his 
dominions,  and  obliged  him  humbly  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  war  being  thus  cndec,  Edwin  met  with  no  fur- 
Uier  opposition,  and  saw  kimself  at  length  invested 
with  the  universally-desired  dignity  of  monarch  ; 
and  the  very  Welsh,  to  prevent  a  threatened  in- 
vasion, consented  to  pay  jim  tribute. 

Edwin  carried  the  preiogatives  of  the  monarchy 
higher  than  any  of  his  jredecessors ;  claiming  an 
absolute  power  over  the  Dlher  kings,  and  treating 
them  with  little  or  no  resject.  He  showed  the  most 
regard  for  Ebald  king  of  Kent,  whose  sister  Ethel- 
burga,  a  princess  of  great  worth,  he  designed  to 
espouse  ;  and  imagined,  being  monarch,  he  would 
be  gladly  accepted  ;  but  Ethelburga,  who  was  a 
zealous  Christian,  was  veiy  disinclined  to  marry  an 
idolatrous  prince  ;  and  h«r  brother  refused  to  give 
his  consent,  unless  his  sis.er  had  liberty  publicly  to 
i  profess  her  religion.  Live  or  policy,  or  perhaps 
both,  induced  even  the  haughty  Edwin  to  concede 
:x}  this  condition,  and  Etkelburga  consented  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  the  coiversion  of  her  future  hus- 
band, and  his  subjects  ;  ia  the  same  manner  as  her 
ttother,  Bertha  of  Franc«,  had  that  of  the  Saxons 
of  Kent.  She  was  acccinpanied  to  Norfhumbria 
by  some  Christian  ecclesiistics,  amongst  whom  was 
Paulinus,  a  bishop,  afteiwards  celebrated  for  his 
powers  of  conversion. 

Edwin  lived  several  years  in  profound  peace  ;  and 
improved  these  favourable  junctures,  not  only  in 
maintaining  his  dominion  over  the  other  kings,  but 
also  in  estaljlishing  good  order  in  the  state,  and  en- 
acting wholesome  laws,  wliich  he  caused  to  be  strictly 
observed.  Historians  remark,  that  in  his  reiun  jus- 
tice was  admiuigiered  with  such  impartiality  and 
rigour,  that  a  child  might  have  gone  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Norihumliria  viih  a  purse  of  gold  in  his 
liand,  without  danger  of  being  robbed.  He  was  con- 
verted U)  Christianity  by  Pauliiius  ;  but  doubtless 
the  gentle  influence  of  Kihclhurga  had  its  eflect. 
Aft<T  his  conversion  he  Lsed  every  effort  to  spread 
the  (.'hrisliun  reli/ion  where  it  was  yet  unknown, 
and  replant  it  where  it  iiud  been  ab<)li»hed.  By 
bit  iuittigaiion,  perhaps  his  absolute  onlcr,  Erpwuld, 
king  of  East-Auglia,  permitted  the  (jo)<pel  to  be 
preached  again  in  his  dominions,  and  at  length  be- 
came a  Christian  himself.  Edwin,  who  could  but 
ill  brook  the  leant  oppoxition  to  his  will,  jiretended 
t/j  have  an  authority  over  the  rest  of  the  kings,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  jcalouH  ;  and  by  an  encign 
carried  before  bim  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  as  a  tym- 


bol  of  the  union  of  the  octarchial  government  in  his 
person,  he  gave  them  to  understand  he  would  be 
considered  not  only  as  their  head,  but  their  sove- 
reign. 

Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Cadwallo,  king  of 
Wales,  both  desired  to  throw  off  the  English  mo- 
narch's yoke  ;  for  which  purpose  they  entered  into 
a  league,  and  made  preparations,  which  Edwin  re- 
solving to  prevent  if  possible,  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Hcathlield,  where  a  battle  was  fought  with  despe- 
rate fury  on  both  sides.  Edwin,  though  inferior  in 
number  of  troops,  supplied  that  defect  by  his  pru- 
dence and  ability,  which  would  have  most  probably 
gained  him  iho  victory,  had  not  the  loss  of  Ofl'rid, 
his  eldest  son,  who  was  slain  at  his  feet  with  an 
arrow,  so  disordered  him,  that  he  rushed  alone 
among  the  thickest  of  his  enemies;  by  whom  ho 
was  immediately  run  through  in  many  places,  and 
with  his  life  lost  the  victory.  Upon  the  disappear- 
ance of  their  king,  the  dismayed  Northumbrians 
fell  into  disorder,  and  iled. 

Thus  fell  Edwin,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  the 
sixteenth  of  his  reign,  and  the  ninth  of  his  mo- 
narchy. By  his  first  wife,  daughter  of  Ccarlus,  king 
of  Mercia,  he  had  two  sons,  Offrid  and  Edfrid.  By 
his  second,  Ethelburga  of  Kent,  he  had  two  other 
sons  and  two  daughters,  who  all  died  in  their  in- 
fancy, except  Anrteda,  wife  of  Oswy,  subsequently 
king  of  Northunibria.  Edwin  resided  at  Dervcnlio, 
uow  Auldby  in  Yorkshire. 

INTERREGNUM. 

The  two  conquering  kings  entered  Northumber- 
land, and  ravaged  the  country  in  a  terrible  manner. 
Cadwallo,  though  a  Christian,  carried  his  barbarity 
so  far,  that  Edfrid,  son  of  Edwin,  dreading  to  fall 
into  his  hands,  surrendered  himself  to  Penda,  from 
whom  he  expected  more  favour.  He  was  received 
at  first  with  some  courtesy,  but  was  afterwards,  by 
Pcnda's  command,  murdered  in  his  presence.  Queen 
Ethelburga  and  Paulinus  lied  to  the  king  of  Kent, 
who  gave  his  sister  some  lands  to  found  a  monastery, 
where  she  passed  the  residue  of  her  days  ;  and  Pau- 
linus was  made  bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  Northumbrians  were  so  weakened  by  their 
defeat,  and  the  cruelty,  or  rather  fury,  of  the  two 
victorious  kings,  that  they  were  a  long  time  re- 
covering themselves ;  but  at  length  they  judged  it 
more  honourable  to  die  with  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  than  perish  by  the  barbarity  of  the  two 
tvrants.  But  when  they  came  to  elect  a  leader,  the 
old  jealousies  between  the  Bernicians  and  De'irans 
revived  ;  and  the  men  of  De'ira  chose  Osric,  a  re- 
lation of  Edwin  ;  and  the  Bernicians  set  Anfrid  on 
the  throne  ;  which  last,  after  the  defeat  and  death 
of  his  faUicf  Adell'rid,  had  retired  into  Scotland  with 
Oswald  and  Oswy,  his  brothers,  where  they  were  all 
three-  baptized. 


OsRic 
in  Deira, 


Anfrii) 
in  Burnicia, 


These  two  kings  were  no  sooner  on  the  throne, 
than  they  abjured  the  Christian  religion,  which  they 
had  before  professed.  Osric  rashly  besieged  Cad 
wallo  in  Y'ork,  who  sallied  out  and  routed  the  De'i 
rans.  Osric  was  slain  in  this  encounter.  The 
Welsh  king  next  marched  against  the  king  of  Bor- 
nicia,  who  was  at  the  head  r)f  12,000  men,  and  fell 
u[)f)ii  him  unexprctedly,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Northumbrians,  Anfrid  himseL'.'  being  killed 
in  the  bailie. 
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Cadwallo's  vage  being  inflamed  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Northumbrians,  seemed  incapable  of  being 
glutted  with  less  than  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
miserable  nation.  His  barbarities  at  length  deter- 
mined Oswald,  brother  of  Anfrid,  to  hazard  every 
thing  to  relieve  a  people  so  cruelly  oppressed ;  and 
with  this  generous  resolution,  he  assembled  a  small 
body  of  forces,  with  which  he  boldly  opposed  the 
usurper.  Though  the  king  of  Mercia  had  now  re- 
turned to  his  kingdom,  Cadwallo  looking  upon  Os- 
wald's army  with  the  utmost  contempt,  marched 
against  him.  Oswald  intrenched  himself  in  an  ad- 
vantageous post,  where  he  resolutely  expected  him. 
He  erected  a  cross  before  the  camp,  and  falling 
down  on  his  knees  with  the  whole  army,  humbly 
implored  a  blessing  on  his  arme.  Cadwallo  advan- 
cing, full  of  confidence,  to  encourage  his  men,  at- 
tempted in  person  to  force  the  enemy's  intrench- 
ments  ;  and  whilst  he  was  intent  upon  satisfying 
his  rage,  and  was  endeavouring  to  open  a  pas- 
sage to  join  his  enemies,  he  was  shot  through 
the  body  with  an  arrow,  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  His  death  causing  a  great  disorder  among  his 
troops,  the  Northumbrians  rushed  out  of  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  fell  upon  their  enemies  so  vigo- 
rously, that  they  were  entirely  routed.  The  vic- 
tory was  so  complete,  and  the  protection  of  Heaven 
Ivas  supposed  by  the  Northumbrians  to  be  so  visibly 
n  their  favour,  that  the  field  of  battle  was  named 
Heofen,  or  Heaveu-field,  now  called  Haledon. 

OSWALD. 

After  this  great  victory,  Oswald  took  possession 
jf  the  two  kingdoms  of  Northumbria,  to  which  he 
was  heir ;  namely,  to  Bernicia  by  Adelfrid  his 
father,  and  to  Deira  by  Acca  his  mo' her,  sister  ot 
Edwin.  He  was  the  most  able  as  well  as  the  most 
pious  prince  of  his  age,  having  been  instructed  in 
the  Christian  religion  whilst  in  Scotland.  His 
strict  virtue,  great  humility,  and  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  religion,  gained  him, 
to  such  a  degree,  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  sub- 
jects, that  they  reverenced  him  as  a  saint  after  his 
death.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  free  his  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Cadwallo,  to  unite  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Northumbria  under  his  dominion,  and 
moreover,  to  be  elected  monarch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  it  is  even  pretended  that  the  Welsh, 
Scots,  and  Picts,  were  tributary  to  him.  He  took 
particular  care  to  restore  the  Christian  religion  in 
his  dominions,  from  which  the  late  troubles  after 
Edwin's  death  had  entirely  banished  it. 

Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  ever  restless  and  arro- 
gant, would  not  submit  to  Oswald  as  monarch;  and 
to  free  himself,  without  making  any  declaration  of 
war,  took  up  arms  to  surprise  him.  Osvvald  made 
haste  to  meet  him,  before  he  had  assembled  all  his 
forces.  Penda  took  advantage  of  this  precipitation, 
which  rendered  him  superior  to  his  enemy  in  num- 
ber of  troops,  gave  him  battle,  and  obtained  a  sig- 
nal victory ;  which  would  have  redounded  more  to 
his  glory  had  he  not  sullied  it  by  his  cruelty.  The 
body  of  Oswald,  who  was  slain  in  the  fight,  being 
found  among  the  dead,  the  inhuman  conqueror  cut 
it  in  several  pieces,  and  fixing  them  on  stakes, 
erected  them  in  the  field  of  battle  like  so  many 
trophies.  This  battle  was  fought  at  Oswestree. 
Oswald  left  a  son,  called  Adelwalt,  some  time  after 
kin"  of  De'ira. 


Penda,  after  his  victory,  behaved  with  his  usual 
barbarity.  Having  ravaged  Northumberland,  he 
laid  siege  to  Bamborough,  a  strong  town  built  by 
Ida,  where  meeting  with  more  resistance  than  he 
expected,  he  resolved  to  reduce  it  to  ashes ;  and  to 
that  end,  having  laid  under  the  walls  a  great  quan- 
tity of  wood,  he  set  fire  to  it  as  soon  as  the  wind 
favoured  his  design.  But  hardly  was  the  fire 
lighted,  when  the  wind  changed  and  blew  the  flame 
directly  into  his  camp,  by  which  the  besiegers  were 
great  sufferers.  This  stratagem  failing,  he  raised 
the  siege,  and  quitting  Northumbria,  carried  the 
war  into  East-Anglia.  Penda's  retreat  affording 
the  Northumbrians  a  little  respite,  the  Bernicians 
placed  Oswy,  brother  of  Oswald,  upon  the  throne  ; 
and  the  next  year  Oswin,  son  of  Osric  slain  by 
Cadwallo,  was  crowned  king  of  Deira. 


643.  OswY 
in  Bernicia. 


644.  Oswin 
in  Deira. 


Oswy  thought  himself  very  unjustly  treated  in 
being  deprived  of  part  of  his  brother's  dominions  : 
but  as  he  dreaded  another  invasion  from  Penda,  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  doing  himself  justice.  But 
when  he  found  Penda  was  engaged  in  other  wars, 
he  asserted  his  claim  to  Deira,  and  Oswin,  after 
vainly  trying  several  ways  to  satisfy  his  enemy,  was 
compelled  at  last  to  take  up  arms.  Oswin  was 
mild  and  peaceable,  and  being  a  true  Christian, 
who  in  his  unsophisticated  conversion  knew  not  how 
to  accommodate  the  dictates  of  the  Gospel  to 
worldly  practices,  and  finding  there  the  unreserved 
command  of  Christ  to  avoid  the  shedding  of  blood, 
could  not  conquer  his  scruples.  He  verily  believed, 
the  shedding  his  subjects'  blood  in  his  quarrel  was 
the  greatest  of  sins,  and  therefore,  withdrawing 
privately  from  his  army,  he  retired  to  a  certain 
earl's  house,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  best  friend, 
with  design  to  betake  himself  thence  to  some  mo- 
nastery. But  before  he  could  put  his  project  in 
execution,  his  treacherous  friend  betrayed  him  to 
Oswy,  who  ordered  him  to  be  inhumanly  murdered, 
in  expectation  of  seizing  his  kingdom  with  greater 
ease.  This  barbarous  action  did  not  however  pro- 
cure him  the  advantage  he  hoped  for.  The  people 
of  Deira  exasperated  against  him,  and  dreading  to 
fall  under  his  dominion,  immediately  set  Adelwalt, 
son  of  Oswald  his  brother,  upon  the  throne,  who 
was  better  able  to  defend  himself  than  his  prede- 
cessor. Some  time  after,  Oswy  touched  with  re- 
morse, founded  a  monastery  in  the  very  place 
where  Oswin  was  murdered,  flattering  himself  he 
should  atone  for  his  crime  by  this  easy  penance. 


Oswy 

still  in  Bernicia. 


652.  Adelwalt 
in  Deira. 


It  was  hardly  possible  for  Oswy  and  Adelwalt, 
though  very  near  relations,  to  live  peaceably.  Oswy 
still  preserved  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Deira, 
and  Adelwalt  could  not  be  ignorant  of  it.  Conse- 
quently it  was  his  interest,  not  only  to  suspect  his 
uncle's  designs,  but  even  to  put  it  out  of  his  power, 
if  possible,  from  giving  him  any  disturbance.  For 
this  reason,  he  readily  listened  to  the  proposal  of  a 
Icapue  with  the  kings  of  Mercia  and  East  Anglia 
against  Oswy.  Penda,  though  seventy-eight  years 
old,  was  the  author  of  this  league.  Oswy  being 
informed  of  it,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  di- 
vert the  impending  storm,  even  to  the  offering 
money  to  Penda,  to   bribe  him  to  desist  from  hi' 
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enterprise.  But  nothing  could  a]>i)oase  that  prince, 
the  irrecoucileable  euouiy  of  the  Northumbrians, 
who  seeing  himself  su|)ported  by  the  armies  of 
East-Angha  and  Ue'ira,  believed  lie  hail  now  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  to  gratify  his  puiision.  Oswy 
tiiere.ore  luuud  he  was  obliged  to  stand  uloue  against 
these  three  enemies,  whose  united  forces  could  not 
but  inspire  him  with  some  dread ;  and  in  thi^ 
pressing  necessity  he  made  a  vow  to  found  a  dozen 
uioua^tteries,  and  make  his  daughter  a  uuu,  if  God 
Would  give  him  the  victory. 

Whilst  the  two  armies  were  advancing  towards 
one  another,  Adelwalt  formed  new  projects.  He 
considered,  to  which  side  soever  the  victory  inclined, 
it  Would  prove  equally  dangerous  to  hirn,  since  he 
had  the  same  reasnu  to  fear  being  deprived  of  his 
uominions  by  Pcuda  as  by  Oswy  :  and  therefore  he 
resolved  to  save  his  own  troops,  and  stand  neuter 
duriug  the  battle,  that  he  might  be  in  condition  to 
defend  himself  against  the  conqueror.  When  the 
tno  armies  came  in  sight,  Peuda,  who  had  not 
dived  into  Adelwult's  design,  boldly  attacked  the 
king  of  Beruicia,  not  doubting  of  being  seconded 
by  the  Ueirans  and  East-Anglians  ;  but  when  the 
.Nlerciaus  saw  Adelwalt  draw  off  his  troops,  their 
ardour  abated,  and  thinking  they  were  betrayed, 
began  to  give  ground.  Meanwhile  the  kings  of 
.Mercia  and  East-Anglia  did  their  utmost  to  revive 
Lhe  courage  of  the  frighted  troops  ;  but  being  both 
slain  in  endeavouring  to  renew  the  fight,  their  army 
was  put  to  rout.  This  battle  was  fought  in  York- 
shire, on  the  banks  of  the  Are,  and  the  place  was 
afterwards  tailed  Winwidfield. 

.\fter  this  victory,  Oswy,  without  loss  of  time, 
matched  into  Mercia,  and  became  master  of  that 
kingdom,  which  be  enjoyed  only  three  years; 
but  in  that  interval,  the  monarchy,  vacant  ever 
since  the  death  of  Oswald  his  brother,  was  conferred 
upiin  him.  Penda  was  the  only  prince  that  could 
lustly  pirtcud  to  iL  but  witlial  the  most  dangerous 
lu  be  intrusted  with  il. 

Oswy  held   Mercia  by  right  of  conquest,   whilst 
the  sons  of  Penda  were  compelled  to   ^eek  refuge 
among  their  friends;  and  their  misfortunes  would 
doubtless  have  been  of  longer  continuance,  had  not 
the  rigorous   proceeding   of    Oswy's   officers  com- 
pelled  the   Mercians   to  take  up  arms  ;  who  con- 
certed their  measures  so  well,  that  when  Oswy  least 
I    expected   it,  the  Northumbrians  were  on  a  sudden 
1   driven  out  of  Mercia,  and  Wulpher,  son  of  Penda, 
j   placed  on  the  throne. 

A  few  years  after,  Oswy,  in  some  measure,  re- 
paired this  loss,  by  the  acquisition  of  Deira,  upon 
the  death  of  Adelwalt,  who  died  without  heirs. 
Thus  Northumbria  was  once  more  united  into  one 
kingdom. 

Oswy  alone. 

Thii  re-union,  however,  did  not  long  continue. 
Oswy's  affection  lor  his  natural  8(  n  Alfred  induced 
bim  to  divide  Northumberland  again,  and  make  him 
king  of  Ueira,  though  contrary  to  the  people's  in- 
clination 


OswT 
in  Bemicia. 


Al  FIIED 

in  Dt'ira 


0»wy,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty-eight  years, 
dird  in  070.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  dis- 
(urbeil  with  wars,  but  his  goi>d  fortune  prevailed  at 
la»t,  and  procured  him  some  quiet.  By  Anfleda, 
Am\xg,\xm  of  Eduin,    he    had    two   sons  and   three 


daughters.  EglVid,  his  son,  succeeded  him  both  in 
his  kingdom  and  in  the  monarchy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  The  De'iraus,  upon  Oswy's  death,  re- 
volted against  Alfred,  and  put  themselves  under 
the  dominion  of  Egfrid,  who  thereby  became  kin" 
(if  all  Northumbria.  Alfred  retired  into  Ireland, 
where  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  his  studies,  in 
expectation  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  recover 
his  dominions. 

Egfrid  alone. 

Egfrid,  though  he  came  to  the  crown  young,  soon 
made  himself  both  esteemed  and  feared.  The  Picts 
invading  his  territories,  were  defeated  several  times, 
aud  forced  in  the  end  to  purchase  a  peace  with 
part  of  their  country.  Wulpher,  king  of  Jleicia, 
thought  likewise  to  make  some  conquests  in  Nor- 
thumbria; but  before  the  end  of  the  war  was  very 
glad  to  preserve  his  own  dominions.  Egfrid's 
success  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  procured  him 
the  dignity  of  monarch,  which  his  father  enjoyed 
before  him. 

In  the  year  684,  he  sent  an  army  into  Ireland  for 
the  conquest  of  that  island,  under  the  conduct  of 
Bertfrid,  whose  cruelties  to  the  Irish,  especially  in 
not  s]iaring  their  very  churches  and  monasteries, 
caused  the  enterprise  to  miscarry.  The  Irish  reco- 
vering out  of  their  first  surprise,  defended  them- 
selves so  well,  that  Bertfrid  was  forced  to  return 
home  with  an  almost  ruined  army. 

Egfrid  not  being  able  to  gain  anything  in  Ire- 
land, resolved  to  enlarge  his  bounds  towards  the 
north,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  country  of  the 
Picts,  who  little  expected  an  invasion.  Por  which 
reason  tliey  betook  themselves  to  their  morasses 
and  fens,  to  avoid  the  first  attack  of  their  enemies; 
and  Egfrid  was  so  unwise  as  to  follow  them,  and 
l;'ad  his  men  into  unknown  dcliles,  which  he  could 
not  get  clear  of.  The  Picts,  who  were  port'ectlv 
acijuaintHd  with  the  country,  harassed  his  nearlv 
starved  troops  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  lost  above 
half  his  army  ;  aud  at  lust,  to  open  a  passage,  he 
was  compelled  to  come  to  a  very  unequal  engage- 
ment, wherein  he  lost  his  life,  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  fifteenth  of  his  reign. 

Egfrid  was  twice  married;  Adelfrida  his  first 
wife,  daughter  of  Annas,  king  of  the  East-Angles, 
and  widow  of  Thombert,  an  English  lord,  is  said  to 
have  remained  a  virgin,  though  i-he  had  two  hus- 
bands, and  at  last  to  have  been  entirely  parted  from 
Egfrid.  She  founded  a  monastery  at  Ely,  and  was 
the  first  abbess  herself.  She  was  reverenced  in 
England  by  the  name  of  St.  Auldry. 

The  death  of  Egfrid,  and  the  loss  of  his  army, 
were  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria, which  from  that  time  never  recovered  its 
former  lustre.  The  Picts  improved  their  victory  by 
the  conquest  of  part  of  Bemicia,  which  lay  conve- 
nient for  them;  and  the  Welsh,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  two  provinces  that  for- 
merly composed  the  kin^rdom  of  Areclute,  and  out 
of  them  erected  the  kingdoms  of  Lenox  and  Cum- 
berland ;  the  first  of  which  was  taken  from  thcin 
some  years  after. 

Egfiid  leaving  no  issue,  the  Northumbrians  re 
called  Alfred  from  Ireland,  and  crowned  him  king 
of  both  kingdoms,  which  from  thenceforward  re 
mained  always  united. 

ALFRED. 

The   Pic'.r  and  W'elsli  having  had  time  to  secure 
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their  conquests  before  Alfred  was  settled  in  his 
throne,  it  was  not  possible  for  him,  after  Egfrid's 
death,  to  recover  them  out  of  their  hands  :  all  he 
could  do  was  to  defend,  and  that  with  great  diffi- 
culty, the  rest  of  his  dominions  from  the  frequent 
attacks  of  his  neighbours.  The  monarchy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  went  to  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Alfred  ended  his  days  in  705,  having  reigned 
twenty  years  after  his  restoration.  He  left  his  son 
Osred  to  succeed  him  at  eight  years  of  age,  under 
the  guardianship  of  a  lord  named  Brithric. 


Edulph,  a  certain  lord  of  the  country,  taking 
advantage  of  Osred's  youth,  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  crown  ;  and  a  powerful  party  having  owned 
him  for  king,  Osred  and  his  guardian  were  obliged 
to  retire  to  Bamborough-castle,  where  they  were  im- 
mediately besieged  by  Edulph.  The  length  of  the 
siege  giving  Brithric  and  his  friends  an  opportunity 
of  rising  iu  favour  of  their  lawful  king,  Edulph 
found  himself  deserted  on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  in  confusion  and  hurry.  Whereupon, 
Brithric  sallied  out  in  pursuit  of  the  usurper,  and 
taking  him  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded, 
about  two  months  after  his  usurpation. 

When  Osred  came  of  age,  and  was  master  of 
himself,  he  fell  into  a  vicious  course  of  life  ;  and  it 
is  asserted  he  made  no  scruple  to  intrigue  with  the 
nuns,  and  even  to  use  violence,  when  other  means 
would  not  prevail.  After  Alfred,  Oswy's  natural 
son  came  to  the  crown,  as  all  the  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  the  kings,  or  their  descendants,  imagined 
they  had  the  same  right  to  aspire  to  the  throne. 
Cenred  and  Osric,  descendants  of  Ogga,  natural 
son  of  Ida,  seeing  Osred  was  not  popular,  formed 
a  party  against  him,  which  was  abetted  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power  by  the  regular  and  secular 
clergy,  whose  interest  it  was  to  have  a  new  sove- 
reign. This  party  became  at  length  so  strong,  as 
to  be  able  to  give  Osred  battle,  wherein  he  was 
slain,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  eleventh 
of  his  reign ;  Cenred,  the  principal  author  of  the 
revolt,  was  his  successor. 


Died  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  Osric, 
who  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  crown,  mounted 
the  throne  after  him. 

OSRIC 

Keigned  eleven  years,  without  doing  anything 
remarkable,  and  left  nis  crown  to  his  cousin 
Ceolulph. 

CEOLULPH 

Became  a  monk,  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  in  tlie 
monastery  of  Lindisfarn.  Edbert  ascended  the 
throne  after  him. 


The  coronation  of  Edbert  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  an  invasion  of  the  Picts  in  the  northern 
frontiers ;  and  this  war  obliging  him  to  march  all 
his  forces  towards  the  north,  the  king  of  Mercia 
took  advantage  of  their  distance,  fell  upon  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Northumbria,  and  carried  off  a  great 
booty. 

Edbert,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign,  having 
made  a  league  with  Oengussa,  king  of"  the  Picts, 
recovered  the  city  of  Areclute,  capital  of  the  king- 


dom of  Lenox,  taken  by  the  Welsh  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred.  Deovama,  general  or  prince  of  the 
Welsh,  endeavouring  to  relieve  Areclute,  was  de- 
feated by  the  confederate  kings.  Shortly  after,  Ed- 
bert retired  into  a  monastery,  leaving  his  crown  to 
his  son  Osulph. 

OSULPH. 

Osulph  was  assassinated  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  ;  and  Mollon-Adelvvald,  though  not  of  the 
blood-royal,  was  raised  to  the  throne 

MOLLON-ADELWALD. 

Mollon-Adelwald's  election  proved  in  the  end 
the  destruction  of  the  kingdom.  The  Northum- 
brians having  been  guilty  of  the  error  of  placing 
on  the  throne  a  king  not  of  the  poyal  family,  all 
the  great  chiefs,  thought  themselves  entitled  to  the 
crown,  as  well  as  the  princes  of  the  blood ;  and 
hence  arose  numerous  factions,  that  ended  at  last 
in  the  entire  loss  of  the  public  liberty.  Oswy,  one 
of  these  lords,  led  the  way,  but  death  freed  the 
king  from  this  competitor.  Afterwards,  Alcred,  de- 
scended from  Ida  by  Alaric,  one  of  his  natural  sons, 
following  the  example  of  Oswy,  and  secretly  con- 
spiring against  Mollon,  found  means  to  ensnare 
him  and  put  him  to  death ;  after  which  he  was 
crowned  in  his  stead. 


Mollon's  faction,  which  was  very  much  reduced 
by  his  death,  having  in  time  recovered,  Alcred  was 
compelled  to  fly  to  the  king  of  the  Picts,  for  fear  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone,  Ethelred,  son  of  Mollon,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  his  father's  party. 

ETHELRED. 

As  Ethelred  had  been  raised  to  the  crown  by  the 
interest  of  his  faction,  he  judged  the  best  way  to  fix 
himself  in  the  throne,  would  be  by  the  death  or 
banishment  of  the  heads  of  the  contrary  party  ;  and 
accordingly,  three  of  the  principal  opposers  of  his 
election  were  put  to  death,  for  pretended  or  slight 
crimes.  But  this  method,  instead  of  having  the 
expected  effect,  served  only  to  hasten  the  plots  of 
his  enemies,  as  it  furnished  them  with  a  plausible 
pretence  to  take  up  arms :  and  in  a  short  time,  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  that  gave 
the  king  some  uneasiness ;  who,  however,  sending 
his  best  troops  against  them  under  the  command  of 
a  general  entirely  devoted  to  his  service,  was  in 
hopes  of  speedily  reducing  them  to  obedience.  But 
his  army  was  overthrown  by  the  rebels  ;  and  this 
defeat,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  second,  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  for  refuge  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms.  Upon  his  retiring,  Alfwald, 
son  of  Osulph,  and  grandson  of  Egbert,  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  victorious  party. 

ALFWALD  I. 

Alfwald  I.  reigned  eleven  years  with  great  justice 
and  moderation  ;  which  did  not,  however,  prevent 
his  being  assassinated  by  one  of  the  contrary  faction. 
He  was  honoured  by  his  followers  as  a  saint  after 
his  death. 

OSKED  II. 

Osred,  son  of  King  Alcred,   was  chosen  in  his 

room,  who,  very  unlike  his  predecessor,  became  so 

contemptible,  that  he  was  confined  to  a  monastery 

the  first   vear  of  his  reign.     Ethelred's  party  was 
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Jeo|ily  concoriied  lu  li^•|ll'^iIli;  Osrcd,  and  tiail  iii- 
teri'sl  i-n"Ui;lj  to  rorall  and  |)lai'(.'  him  uguiu  ou  the 
ihruuc,  after  fifteen  years'  exile. 

ETHELKED  RE^>TOHEn. 

Ethclrcd  began  his  new  rei?n  with  two  acts  of 
rruoltv,  that  verv  much  exasperated  his  enemies 
against  him.  He  put  Osred,  his  predecessor,  to 
death,  who,  thouj:h  a  monk,  made  him  uneasy: 
aud  then  dispat<hcd  out  of  the  way  .\li>hus  and 
Alfwin,  Suns  of  the  gooii  Kins:  Alfwald. 

Durinj;  this  rei<:n,  the  Danes  made  a  descent 
into  N.irthumbria,  an<l  burnt  Liudisfarn  monas- 
tery ;  and  allured  by  the  booty  taken  in  this  first 
expe<iition,  they  came  a<;ain  the  f(db)wing  year, 
and  pillaged  Tinmouth  monastery,  founded  by  Kinfr 
Kirfrid.  Kthelred.  by  the  assistance  of  his  failier- 
iu-ldw,  OtTii,  kin^  of  Mi-riia,  prevented  them  from 
carrying  their  ravages  any  further,  and  drove  them 
back  to  tneir  ships,  where  almost  all  of  them  perished 
in  a  sudden  and  violent  storm  on  the  Eufilish  coast. 

After  Eihelred  was  recalled,  his  cruel  and  re- 
vengel'ul  temper  very  much  inflamed  tiie  enmity  of 
the  opposite  faction  towards  him;  but  regardless  of 
the  murmurs  of  his  enemies,  he  thought  only  of 
glutting  his  revenge,  and  establishing  himself  in 
his  throne,  by  the  death  or  banishment  of  those  he 
most  feared.  At  length,  attempting  to  send  Ar- 
dulpb,  one  of  the  princi  lal  lords  of  the  country, 
into  exile,  he  gave  the  contrary  party  an  occasion 
to  rebel ;  and  after  the  civil  war  had  lasted  twt) 
years,  the  malcontents,  finding  they  had  taken  a 
tedious  and  uncertain  way  to  got  rid  of  their  king, 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated.  However,  his  faction 
was  still  powerful  enough  to  place  Osbald,  one  of 
their  own  party,  ou  the  throne. 

Charlemagne,  emperor  of  (Jerraany,  was  so  in- 
censed with  the  Northumbrians  for  their  conduct 
towards  Ethelred,  that  he  was  going  to  proclaim 
war  against  them,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Al- 
<uin  to  (>tTd,  king  of  Mercia. 

OSBAI.D  OR   OSIIED. 

Whilst  the  people  were  intent  upon  the  public 
rejiiicings  at  the  election  of  the  new  king,  the  oppo- 
site |)arty  laid  their  measures  so  well,  that  Osbald 
was  dethroned,  twenfv-seveii  days  after  his  election, 
aud  Ardulph  chosen  in  his  room. 


The  divisions  that  prevailed  in  Northumbria,  still 
roiitinued  to  rend  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  Ar- 
dulph was  supported  in  the  thione  by  one  of  the 
factions  that  was  then  the  most  powerful ;  but  which 
did  not  hinder  the  other  party  from  fomenting  the 
most  violent  disturbances.  Alcred,  formerly  king 
of  Northumbria,  left  a  son  named  Alcnmnd,  who 
was  head  of  this  party;  and  as  he  was  beginning 
to  grow  formidable,  Ardulph  put  him  to  death,  judg- 
ing it  necessary  to  sacrifice  him  to  his  safety.  His 
death  being  looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  a  martyr-  1 
dom,  Alcmund  was  ranked  in  the  number  of  the 
sainLi ;  and  it  afforded  the  king's  enemies  a  pre- 
i  lence  to  rise  in  arms,  who  set  Alaric,  a  lord,  at 
;  their  head.  But  this  general  being  vanouished,  and 
'  slain  in  battle,  the  malcontents  remained  cpiict  for 
some  lime,  in  expcctHtion  of  a  more  favrjurahle  op- 
p<iriUMity:  and,  indeed,  the  face  of  affairs  was 
((Uicldy  changed;  for  the  opposite  party  became  at 


length  so  powerful,  that  the  king  was  glad  to  escape 
out  of  hi>  encniies'  hands,  by  flying  to  the  court  of 
C'liarlomagne,  where  the  English  were  always  wel- 
come. 

AI.FWAI.D  II. 

After  the  retreat  of  Ardulph,  Alfwald  II.,  who 
had  chased  him  away,  was  placed  on  the  throne, 
and  reigning  about  two  years,  by  his  death  left  the 
crown  to  Andred. 

ANDKED. 

In  Andred's  reign  it  was  that  Noithumbria  sub- 
mitted to  the  dominion  of  Egbert,  king  of  Wcssex. 


MERCIA, 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Humbcr,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  Northumbria;  on  the  west  by  the  Severn, 
beyond  which  were  the  Britons  or  Welsh ;  on  the 
south  by  the  Thames,  by  which  it  was  parted  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wesscx  ;  on  the 
cast  by  the  kingdoms  of  Essex  and  East-Anglia. 
Thus  Mercia  was  guarded  on  three  sides  by  three 
large  rivers  that  ran  into  the  sea,  and  served  for 
boundaries  to  all  the  other  kingdoms.  Hence  the 
name,  Mercia,  from  the  Saxon  word  Merc,  signify- 
ing a  bound,  and  not.  as  some  fancy,  from  an  ima- 
ginary river  called  Mercia.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  kingdom  are  sometimes  termed  by  historians 
Mediterranei  Angli,  or  the  Mid-land  English,  and 
sometimes  Soulh-Humbrians,  as  being  south  of  the 
Ilumbcr;  but  the  most  common  name  is  that  of 
Mercians.  The  princi ])al  cities  of  Mercia  were 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Coven- 
try, Lichfield,  Northampton,  Worcester,  Gloucester, 
Derby,  Chester,  Shrewsliury,  Stafford,  Oxford,  Bris- 
tol. Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons  this  was 
the  most  considerable.  Its  greatest  length  was  a 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  one  hundred. 

Crida,  the  first  king  of  Mercia,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land in  .')81.  He  was  crowned  the  same  or  the 
following  year,  and  died  in  591. 

INTERRKGN'IM. 

After  Crida's  death,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  and 
monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  made  himself  master 
of  Mercia,  and  ke|it  it  some  time,  as  will  bo  related 
in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  But  after- 
wards he  restored  it  to  Wihba,  soli  of  Crida,  reserv- 
ing, however,  some  right  of  sovereignty,  the  nature 
of  which,  historians  have  neglected  to  explain. 


This  prince  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  died  in 
Gl.j.  lie  left  a  son  called  I'onda,  who  should  have 
succeeded  him,  but  Ethelbert  being  still  alive,  and 
dreading  his  restless  and  turbulent  s|)irit,  left  Mercia 
about  a  year  without  a  king.  After  that  he  placed 
Cearlus,  cousin-german  of  Wibba,  on  the  throne. 


After  the  death  of  Ethelbert  in  616,  Cearlus  freed 
Mercia  from  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Kent,  and 
having  reigned  nine  years,  died  in  62  I.  As  he  left 
no  children,  I'eiula,  son  of  Wibba,  possessed  the 
throne  after  him. 
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PENDA. 

This  priuce  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  crown  ;  and  Ethclbert  had  not  without  reason 
jiasseJ  him  by  after  his  father's  death,  he  being  a 
most  restless  and  turbulent  iirince.  We  have  al- 
ready, in  the  history  of  Northumbria,  spoken  of  his 
wars  with  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Oswy. 

In  65.3,  Penda  caused  Peda  his  eldest  son  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Leicester,  and  then  sent  him  into 
Northumbria  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  King 
Oswy,  where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  ;  and 
brought  back  with  him  some  missionaries,  who 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Mercia  with  success.  Penda 
continued  a  pagan,  and  was  slain  in  battle  in  the 
ll!ith  year  of  his  age,  as  related  in  the  history  of 
Northumbria,  leaving  five  sons,  Peda,  Wulfer, 
Ethelred,  Merovvald,  and  Mercelm,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Ciniburga  and  Ciuiswintha. 

INTERREGNUiM. 

After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Penda,  Oswy  be- 
came master  of  Mercia,  and  kept  it  three  years. 
However,  he  left  Peda  his  son-in-law  the  little 
kingdom  of  Leicester.  But  Peda  being  soon  after 
poisoned  by  his  wife,  Oswy  seized  that  also,  and 
held  it  with  the  rest  of  Mercia,  till  he  was  driven 
tiiencc  by  Wulfer,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of 
Northumbria. 

WULFER 

Wulfer  was  almost  as  much  a  stranger  to  peace 
as  his  father  Penda.  He  waged  war  at  several 
times,  with  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  with  va- 
••lous  success,  one  while  conqueror,  anotlier  while 
vanquished  ;  but  as  the  particulars  of  tliese  wars 
are  not  very  material,  and  are  but  imperfectly  re- 
lated by  historians,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
them.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  he  took  Adel- 
walch,  king  of  Sussex,  prisoner,  and  brought  him 
to  Mercia,  after  having  conquered  his  kingdom. 
Some  time  after,  Adelwalch  becoming  a  Christian 
during  his  imprisonment,  Wulfer  gave  him  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  he  had  likewise  subdued.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Wulfer  had  also  conquered  the 
kingdom  of  Essex,  since  it  is  well  known  he  dis- 
posed of  the  bishopric  of  London  in  favour  of  one 
Wina. 

Wulfer  was  still  an  idolater  when  he  came  to  the 
crown  ;  but  shortly  after  was  converted,  and  his 
children  wore  brought  un  in  the  Christian  religion; 
and  Vereburga,  one  of  his  daughters,  was  honoured 
as  a  saint.  He  died  in  675,  thinking  to  leave  his 
crown  to  his  son  Ccnrid  ;  but  his  brother  Ethelred 
found  means  to  supplant  his  nephew  and  obtain  the 
kingdom. 

ETHELRED. 

Ethelred,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the  throne, 
erected  Herefordshire  into  a  kingdom,  and  gave  it 
to  Merowald  his  brother,  who  dying  without  heirs, 
left  it  to  his  younger  brother  Mercelm.  But  he 
dying  also  without  children,  this  little  kingdom 
was  reunited  to  Jlercia. 

In  679,  Ethelred  invaded  Kent,  and  made  great 
devastations.  After  which  he  turned  his  arms 
against  Northumbria,  and  compelled  Egfrid  to  re- 
store certain  Mercian  towns,  taken  during  the  reign 
of  Wulfer.  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  peace  concluded  oetween 
these  two  kings. 


In  697,  Ostrith,  wife  of  Ethelred,  was  assassin- 
ated, and  the  little  care  taken  to  discover  the  mur- 
derers, gives  room  to  suspect  that  the  king  himself  was 
not  innocent.  However  that  be,  Ethelred  growino' 
weary  of  the  world,  resigned  his  crown  to  Cenred 
his  nephew,  son  of  Wuller,  and  turned  monk,  in 
Bardney  monastery,  of  which  shortly  after  he  was 
made  abbot. 

CENRED, 

Nothing  remarkable  was  performed  by  this  prince, 
during  his  four  years'  reign,  but  the  exchanging  his 
crown  for  the  monkish  habit,  after  the  example  of 
Oft'a,  king  of  Essex,  who  was  come  to  his  court  to 
demand  Ciniswintha,  his  aunt,  daughter  of  Penda, 
in  marriage.  By  the  persuasions  of  this  princess, 
both  kings  were  prevailed  upon  to  become  monks, 
and  to  go  to  Rome,  and  receive  the  tonsure  at  the 
])ope's  hands.  Ceolred,  son  of  Ethelred,  succeeded 
his  cousin  Cenrid. 

cr.OLUED. 

Ceolred  had  a  terrible  vpar  to  sustain  against  Ina, 
king  of  the  West-Saxons  ;  and  historians,  according 
to  custom,  without  relating  the  motives  or  particu- 
lars of  it,  only  say,  the  two  kings  fought  a  bloody 
battle  at  Wodenburg  in  Wiltshire,  with  such  equal 
success,  that  neither  could  boast  of  the  victory. 

Ceolred  was  far  from  being  of  his  predecessor's 
mind  to  prefer  the  monk's  habit  to  a  crown  ;  and 
not  only  disregarded  the  monks  and  the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  but,  if  the  historians  are  to  be  credited, 
violated  their  privileges  without  any  scruple.  This 
behaviour,  so  contrary  to  that  of  all  the  other  En- 
glish princes,  raised  great  clamours  against  him  ; 
and  the  ecclesiastics  in  particular  took  all  occa- 
sions to  paint  him  in  the  blackest  colours.  Their 
animosity  followed  him  even  into  the  other  world ; 
and  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  716,  they 
gave  out  that  he  resigned  his  last  breath,  blas- 
pheming and  talking  with  the  devil.  Such  kind  of 
reports  against  those  that  were  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  monks,  were  not  spread  without  design,  and 
the  histories  (>f  those  days  abound  with  the  same 
kind  of  fabrications.  Ethelbald,  grandson  of 
Eoppa,  brother  of  Penda,  mounted  the  throne  after 
Ceolred. 

ETHELBALD. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  kings 
that  had  hitherto  worn  the  crown  of  Mercia,  to 
which  he  added  the  dignity  of  monarch  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons, resigned  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  when 
he  became  a  monk.  This  dignity  seems  to  have 
consisted  originally  only  in  presiding  at  the  general 
assemblies,  and  commanding  the  armies  of  the  va- 
rious kingdoms,  and  some  other  prerogatives  which 
conferred  no  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  other 
kings.  At  least,  the  electors  looked  upon  it  in  this 
light;  but  the  monarchs  generally  considered  it  in 
a  very  different  manner;  and  they  were  no  sooner 
invested  with  it,  than  their  first  care  was  to  grasp  at 
an  unlimited  power,  to  which  they  thought  them- 
selves entitled  by  the  examples  of  the  preceding 
monarchs.  Ethelbald,  improving  some  favourable 
occurrences,  carried  the  prerogatives  of  the  mo- 
narchy to  the  highest  degree,  and  thereby  grew 
very  troublesome  and  formidable  to  the  other  kings. 
For  which  reason  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  Nor- 
thumbria agreed  to  attack  him  from  two  ditliT-i 
quarters  at  once ;  and  as  Mercia  was  situated  be- 
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twern  tlii'se  two  kingdoms,  Ktholbald  was  obliged 
to  feud  half  liis  army  towards  tlie  north,  whilst  with 
till-  other  half  ho  himself  marched  agaiust  the 
West-Saxons  commanded  by  Elheluu.  No  jiarti- 
lulars  of  this  war  are  known,  exiept  that  Elhclbald 
was  vanquished  and  his  army  put  to  rout. 

Four  years  after,  this  jiriuce  was  slain  in  a  mu- 
liuy  of  the  army  raised  by  a  thief  named  Bcornred, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  soldiers. 

BEORNRED,    THE    VSl  RPER. 

Beornred's  election  by  the  army,  who  had  no 
richt  to  assume  such  an  authority,  was  very  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Mercian  chieftains,  especially  as 
iho  kiuf;  elect  was  no  ways  relate<l  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily. .\nd  therefore,  before  Beornn-d  had  time  to 
establish  himself  in  his  usurpation,  they  placed  on 
the  throne  Offa  nephew  of  the  late  king;  who 
drawing'  an  army  together,  gave  the  usurper  battle, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  ;  where  some  say, 
Beornrcdwas  slain;  and  others,  that  he  maintained 
his  ground  for  a  while  in  some  part  of  Mcrcia. 


Offa  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  on  account  of  his  victories  over  the  Welsh 
and  the  neighbouring  Saxon  princes,  and  for  seve- 
ral other  actions  which  must  be  brielly  related. 

He  was  monarch  of  the  Saxons,  and  following 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  was  engaged  in 
continual  wars  with  such  princes  as  disjjuted  his 
ambitious  pretensions;  and  whilst  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, tlie  Welsh,  always  upon  the  watch  to  im- 
prove the  advantages  afforded  them  by  the  frequent 
dissensions  of  the  English,  thought  they  had  now 
a  fair  opportunity  to  attack  him.  This  unexpected 
war,  wherein  the  Welsh  at  tlrst  were  successful, 
compelled  him  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
English,  in  order  to  turn  his  arms  against  these 
unexpected  invaders,  whom  he  quickly  reduced  to 
such  a  condition  that  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
not  only  their  late  conquests  in  Mercia,  but  also 
part  of  their  own  country  beyond  the  Severn,  which 
Offa  seized  and  peopled  witli  English  colonies ;  and 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  retaking  it,  he  threw  up  a 
rampart,  defended  by  a  large  ditch,  bv  means  of 
which  he  parted  his  conquests  from  the  rest  of 
Wales.  This  rampart,  in  len^'th  twenty-four  miles, 
reaching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  to  the  place 
where  the  Wye  runs  into  the  Severn,  was  culled 
Clawdh  Offa,  or  Offa's  Dike.* 

In  7feG,  Offa  made  his  son  Egfrid  partner  with 
hini  in  the  government,  and  gave  his  daughter  Ed- 
Lurgh  in  marriage  to  Biithric,  king  of  Wessex. 

The  greatest  stain  on  Offa's  reputation  was  his 
troai  hery  to  Elhelbert,  king  of  the  East-Angles. 
This  young  jirincc  designing  to  marry,  came  to  the 
court  of  Offa,  and  demaudod  his  daughter  Adolfrida 
in  marriage.  He  was  received  at  lirst  with  great 
markii  of  affcct'on  and  esteem;  but  Offa,    by  the 

*  This  dike  tn.iy  Ix*  «ecn  en  nrarhy-liill,  and  near  T<hyd  ar 

llrlig    itnd  l.miti  rili'ii    id   llererorcliiiirc :    and    m    ('oiiiiimi-d 

tK'fhwnr'ft    frrrn    Kiif.;h'"ii    ovit    a    piirt   of  .Shmpsliirc  into 

'  •- over  till-  iunu  muunluin  oi  Kevn 

ro>s  Die  beveru  and  Ll.in-Drinio 

i!    p:!-!-!'!!   the  Vymwy  a;'.iin  uito 

'■"III  OrwaliliXry.     In  l)eiilji,;li>.lnri'  it  i<i 

■  i(\    hi-lwri'n  Khywuliun   luid   WnxhHm, 

.    ihrouiili   Kliul>J>ii<-.  ciido  a  liule   Ijl-Iow 

•  •   v"^ y-—  ionnerly  the  tite  of  tiie   caalle  of  Buxing- 
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pressing  and  repeated  instigations  of  Quendrida 
his  wife,  who  represented  to  him  that  he  ought  by 
all  means  to  embraie  so  fair  an  oppoitunitv  of  be- 
coming master  o.  East-.\nglia,  was  ])ersuaded  to 
break  the  sacred  laws  of  honour  and  hospitality,  by 
murdering  Ethelbert.  He  followed  up  this  crime 
by  attacking  Edst-.\nglia,  and  succeeded  in  uniting 
it  to  Mercia. 

He  was  soon  smitten  with  remorse,  and  to  appease 
his  consi-ience,  he  performed,  in  791,  a  journey  to 
Home,  to  obtain  a  pardon  from  the  pope,  and  se- 
cure himself  from  tlie  punishment  due  to  his  crime; 
and  the  pope  granted  his  request,  on  condition  he 
would  be  liberal  to  the  cliurches  and  monasteries; 
for  that  was  the  only  way  then  of  atoning  for  sins. 
It  had  been  better  had  restitution  been  enjoined  as 
a  necessary  condition. 

.\inong  the  liberalities  of  Offa  to  the  churches  of 
Rome,  wo  must  not  omit  one  of  great  consequence 
for  England.  Ina,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  had 
founded  at  Rome  a  college  for  the  education  of 
English  youth;  for  the  tnaintenance  of  which  the 
founder  ordered  a  penny  to  be  collected  yearly  of 
every  family  in  his  dominions;  which  kind  of  cha- 
rity was  termed  Romescot,  that  is,  tribute  of  Rome, 
or  sent  to  Rome.  Offa  extended  this  tax  through- 
out Mercia  and  East-.\nglia,  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  St.  Albans  only  excepted;  and 
because  this  money  was  paid  at  Rome  on  a  holy- 
day,  called  St.  Peter's  ad  vincula,  this  tax  was 
named  Peter-pence,  instead  of  Romescot.  By 
this  means  the  directors  of  the  college  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  means  to  defray  the  expensb 
they  were  at  from  the  great  concourse  of  the 
English,  who  came  to  study  at  Rome;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  popes  jiretending  it  was  a  tribute 
paid  by  the  English  to  St.  Peter  and  his  successors, 
converted  it  to  their  own  use,  till  it  was  entirely 
abclished  by  Henry  VIH. 

Before  Offa  left  Rome,  he  obtained  of  the  pope 
the  canonization  of  St.  Alban,  the  first  British 
martyr,  whose  relics  were  pretended  to  be  found  at 
\'erulam;  and  at  his  return,  he  built  there  a  fine 
church  and  a  stately  monastery,  to  which  he  granted 
great  privileges  and  a  large  revenue;  and  thence- 
forth Verulam  was  called  St.  Albans.  Offa  was 
also  very  munificent  to  the  church  of  Hereford, 
where  the  body  of  the  king  of  East-Anglia  lay 
buried,  that  prayers  might  bo  incessantly  made  for 
the  murdered  and  the  murderer. 

His  dike:  the  union  of  East-Anglia  to  Mercia: 
the  erecting  of  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric : 
the  extension  of  Peter-pence:  and  the  compiling  a 
body  of  laws  published  under  the  title  of  Moreens 
Leaga  ;  L  e.  Laws  of  the  Mercians,  which  served 
for  a  pattern  to  his  successors,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  which  were  inserted  in  the  great  Alfred's  laws, 
published  about  the  end  of  the  nextccntury,  render 
Ofl'a's  reign  memorable. 

He  had  contracted  a  close  friendship  with  Char- 
lemagne ;  and  some  of  their  lotteis  are  still  extant 
in  the  life  of  Ofl'a  at  the  end  of  Matthew  Paris's 
History. 

Offa  died  in  79G,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-nine 
years  ;  and  I'^gfrid,  who  had  already  been  crowned 
as  his  paitner,  succeeitcil  him  both  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mercia,  and  dignity  of  monarch. 

EGKIIIU. 

Egfrid,  who  survived  his  father  but  four  or  five 
mouths,  emj)l(iyeil  thai  time  in  enriching  the 
nionkii,    and    particularly    those    of    St.    Albau's 
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Cenulph,  descended  from  Wiblia  by  auotlici-  branch, 
succeeded  him  in  both  his  dignities. 

CENULPH. 

Cenulph  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he 
declared  war  against  Edbert-Pren,  king  of  Kent, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  king  of  Kent,  who,  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  carried  to  Mercia,  where  Ce- 
nulph ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out,  after  he  had 
placed  another  king  on  his  throne. 

Cenulph  died  in  819,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four 
years;  leaving  a  son  very  young,  named  Cenelm, 
and  two  daughters,  Quendrid'a  and  Burgauilda. 

CENELM. 

Quendrida,  eldest  sister  of  Cenelm,  hoping  to 
mount  the  throne,  if  her  brothei  was  out  of  the 
way,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  one  Asco- 
bert,  who  threw  his  body  into  a  well,  where  it  was 
found  as  it  is  pretended  by  a  miracle  ;  but  Quen- 
drida did  not  derive  any  benefit  from  her  crime,  for 
the  Mercians  placed  on  the  throne  Ceoluph,  uncle 
of  the  late  king. 

CEOLUPH. 

This  prince,  after  a  year's  reign,  was  deposed  by 
Bernulpb,  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  the  country. 

BERNULPH,  821.  LUDICAN,  S23. 

VVITGLAPn,  825. 

Very  little  is  recorded  of  these  kings,  but  what  is 
known  will  bs  relat'.d  in  the  history  of  Wesse.x. 


EAST-ANGLL\. 

The  kingdom  of  the  East-Angles  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Humber ;  on  the  east  by  the 
German  Ocean  ;  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of 
Esse.\  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mercia.  Its  greatest 
length  was  eighty,  and  its  greatest  breadth  fifty- 
five  miles.  It  contained  the  two  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  with  part  of  Cambridgeshire.  The 
chief  towns  were,  Norwich,  Thetford,  Ely,  and  Cam- 
bridge. It  has  been  already  related  how  this  king- 
dom was  founded  by  the  Angles,  who  landed  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Britain,  under  twelve  chiefs, 
the  survivor  of  whom,  Uffa,  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  the  East- Angles. 


Died  in  578,  leaving  his   son  Titilus  to  succeed 
him. 


All  that  is  known  of  this  king  is,  that  he  died  in 
589,  and  had  for  his  successor  his  son  Redowald. 

REDOWALD. 

The  few  particulars  which  can  be  gathered  of  this 
king,  have  been  given  in  the  history  of  Noithum- 
bria;  the  protection  of  Edwin,  and  the  magna- 
nimity he  displayed  with  regard  to  placing  him  on 
the  throne  of  that  country,  are  proofs  of  this  king's 
possessing  a  noble  mind.  He  died  in  624,  leaving 
his  crown  to  his  son  Erpwald. 

ERPWAI.P. 

Erpwald  seems  to  have  been  very  weak  ;  as  he 
was  in  continual  subjection  to  Edwin,  king  of  Nor- 
thumbria  ;  who  was  in  reality  the  sovereign  of  East- 
Acglia,   though  he  left  Erpwald  the  title  of  king. 


Erpwald   was   assassinated   in   633,    after  be  had 
reigned  about  nine  years, 

INTERREGNUM. 

After  his  death,  East-Anglia  had  no  king  for  three 
years,  the  reason  of  which  is  unknown.  In  636  the 
East-Angles  placed  on  the  throne  Sigebert,  half- 
brother  of  their  last  king. 

SIGEBERT. 

This  prince,  who  was  banished  by  Erpwald,  his 
brother  on  the  mother's  side,  on  suspicion  of  as- 
piring to  the  crown,  had  retired  into  France,  where 
he  became  a  Christian.  As  soon  as  he  was  king  of 
East-Anglia,  he  endeavoured  to  convert  his  sub- 
jects to  Christianity,  which  had  been  planted  among 
them  in  the  reign  of  Redowald.  but  was  now  almost 
extinguished.  After  he  had  effected  this  by  the 
assistance  of  Felix,  a  Burgundian  priest,  he  retired 
into  a  monastery,  resigning  his  crown  to  Egric,  his 
cousin. 

EGRIC. 

Egric  soon  after  his  coronation  being  attacked  by 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  the  East-Angles,  having  no 
great  confidence  in  their  new  king,  petitioned  Sige- 
bert to  quit  his  monastery,  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  their  army  ;  but  it  was  not  till  he  had  been 
repeatedly  entreated  that  he  consented ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  extraordinary  expectations  formed 
of  his  assistance,  the  East-Anglians  were  defeated, 
and  both  their  leaders  slain.  He  is  said  to  have 
headed  the  army  with  Egric,  carrying  nothing  but 
a  switch  in  his  hand. 

ANNAS. 

Annas,  son  of  Ennius,  nephew  of  Redowald,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne ;  and  by  his  aid,  Cenowalch, 
king  of  Wessex,  who  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived by  Penda  in  645. 

This  action  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  Penda, 
king  of  Mercia,  who  resolved  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
into  East-Anglia.  Annas  died  whilst  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  defence,  leaving  the  management  of 
this  dangerous  war  to  Ethelric,  his  brother  and  suc- 
cessor. 

ETHELRIC. 

Ethelric,  dreading  the  power  of  Penda,  bribed 
him  with  a  sum  of  money  to  desist  from  his  war 
with  the  East-Anglians  ;  and  to  induce  him  to  in- 
vade Northumbria,  offered  to  accompany  him  witn 
all  his  forces.  It  has  been  already  related  how  tiiey 
were  both  slain  in  an  engagement  with  Oswy.  Ad^i- 
wald,  brother  of  Ethelric,  mounted  the  throne  after 
him. 

ADELWALD. 

Nothing  more  of  this  prince  is  known,  than  that 
he  died  in  664,  leaving  his  crown  to  Aldulph,  his 
nephew,  son  of  Ethelric. 

ALDUI.PH. 

Of  this  prince  all  we  can  learn  is,  that  he  was 
alive  in  680,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of  Hatfield. 
His  successor  was  Alfwald. 

ALFWALD. 

Alfwald  died  in  749,  and  was  succeeded  by  Be- 
orna  and  Ethelbert,  who  divided  the  kingdom. 

BEORNA  AND  ETHELBERT. 

Ethelbert  dying  before  the  year  758,  Beorna 
reigned  alone.  But  we  know  nothing  of  him,  bu-t 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  Ethelved. 
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ETHELRED. 

Ethelred,  dying  about  the  year  790,  left  the 
crown  to  Eihelberl 

ETHELnF.KT. 

This  is  the  prince  that  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,^  put 
to  death  io  order  to  seize  his  kingdom  in  792.  From 
that  time  East-Anglia  and  Mcrcia  formed  but  one 
kiu;'dom. 


ESSKX. 

The  kingdom  of  Essex  or  the  East-Saxons  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  East-Auglia ;  on  the 
east  bv  the  German  Orean;  on  the  south  by  the 
Thames  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mercia.  Its  great- 
est length  was  sevtnty-five  miles,  and  its  breadth 
ihirty-ti;:ht.  It  contained  the  counties  of  Essex 
and  Middlesex,  and  part  of  Ilertiordshiro.  The 
principal  cities  were  London  and  Colchester ;  the 
tirst  of  which  became  afterwards  the  metropolis  of 
all  England ;  it  had  formerly  been  very  consider- 
able in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a 
colony ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  much  reduced 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons. 

This  country  having  been  extorted  from  Vorti- 
gein  by  Heugist,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  by 
Erchenwin,  the  first  king.  Histoiians  have  ne- 
glected to  inform  us  of  the  founding  of  this  king- 
dom, by  which  the  successors  of  Ilengist  were  de- 
prived of  almost  as  large  a  tract  of  land  as  the 
kingdom  of  Kent. 

ERCHENWIN. 

Erchenwin  began  his  reign  in  527,  and  died  in 
5S7,  afler  he  had  reigned  sixty  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  his  son  Sledda. 


It  is  not  known  in  what  year  this  prince  died, 
but  only  that  his  son  Sabert,  or  Saba,  reigned  in  599. 

S.tBECT. 

Sabert  was  the  first  Christian  king  of  Essex, 
being  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Mellitus  and 
holicitation  of  Ethcibert,  king  of  Kent,  his  uncle 
by  his  mother's  side.  He  was  noted  for  his  piety 
and  zeal  for  Christianity  ;  and  dying  in  tilG,  was 
Miccccded  by  his  three  sons. 

SAXRED,  SEWARD,   AND  SIGEBERT. 

These  three  princes  reigned  together;  and  for- 
sook with  one  consent  the  Christian  religion,  which 
they  had  professed  during  their  father's  life.  After 
ihey  had  reigned  seven  years,  they  rashly  came  to 
an  uucfjual  engagement  with  Ginigisil  and  Quicelm, 
kings  of  VVessex,  and  were  all  three  cut  off,  with 
their  whole  army.  Their  successor  was  Sigebert 
the  Little. 

SlCEiiEUT  THE  LITTLE. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  concerning  this 
prince,  not  even  the  time  of  his  death  ;  all  that 
can  be  afirertained  is,  that  he  was  on  the  throne  in 
the  year  (j.'i.'J,  and  was  succeeded  by  ."^igebert  the 
Good,  grandiou  of  a  brother  of  pious  King  Sabert. 

sioEnEfiT  THE  coon. 

Sigrbert  restored  the  Christian  religion   in  his 

dniDinioni,  from  whence  it  had  been  expelled  ever 

«iiir«»  the  death  of  .Sabert.      He  was  assisted  therein 

by  Colli,  a  Northumbrian  priest,  consecrated  Li^hop 


of  the  East-Saxons.  This  prince  was  ass.'issinated 
in  655,  by  two  counts,  his  relations,  who,  having 
been  excommunicated  by  Cedd,  complained  that  the 
king,  instead  of  avenging  their  quarrel,  had  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  bishop,  begging  pardon 
for  conversing  with  them  after  their  excommunica- 
tion.    His  successor  was  Swithelm,  bis  brother. 

SWITIIELM. 

There  is  nothing  particular  concerning  this  prince, 
except  that  Scbba  and  Siger  succeeded  him. 

SERBA  AND  SIGER. 

Sebba  was  son  of  Seward,  and  Siger  of  Sigebert 
the  Little,  son  of  the  same  Seward.  Siger  returned 
to  idolatry  ;  but  Sebba  strictly  adhered  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  They  were  vassals  to  the  king  of 
Mercia,  as  was  before  observed  in  the  reign  of  \Vul- 
fer.  Siger  dying  in  CSS,  Sebba  remained  sole  king 
of  Essex. 

SEBP.A  alone. 

Sebba  reigned  about  eleven  years  longer,  and 
then,  being  very  old,  became  a  monk  in  694. 


He 


left  his  crown  to  Sighard  and  Senofrid,  his  sons. 


SIGHARD  AND  SENOFRID. 

These  two  brothers  reigned,  and  very  probably 
died,  together  about  the  year  705.  Offa,  son  of 
Siger,  mounted  the  throne  after  them. 


He  desired  to  marry  Ciniswitha,  daughter  of 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  and  went  to  the  court  of 
Conred  to  demand  her  in  marriage  ;  but  she,  being 
very  religious  and  not  young,  persuaded  her  lover 
to  become  a  monk  :  and  he  consequently  went  to 
Rome  with  his  cousin,  the  king  of  Mercia,  and  re- 
ceived the  Tonsure  at  the  pope's  hands.  He  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Seolred,  or  Sel- 
red,  son  of  Sigebert  the  Good. 

SEOLRED. 

Seolred  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  was  killed 
at  last,  but  by  whom,  or  in  what  manner,  is  un- 
known. Swith'red,  his  son,  is  supposed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded him. 

SWITHRED. 

This  is  the  last  king  of  Essex  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  Saxon  annals.  He  began  his  reign  in  74G, 
and  if  he  was  alive,  which  is  very  unlikely,  at  the 
time  of  the  union  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  must 
have  reigned  seventy-eight  years. 


KENT. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  was  the  first  that  was 
founded  by  the  .Saxons.  It  was  very  ailvantageously 
situated,  having  the  sea  on  the  south  and  east ;  the 
Thames  on  the  north  ;  ami  the  little  kingdom  ot 
.Sussex  on  the  west.  As  long  as  this  last  subsisted, 
it  served  as  a  bulwark  to  the  kings  of  Kent,  against 
the  ambition  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  ;  hut  after 
Sussex  was  subdued  by  the  West-Saxons,  the  king- 
dom of  Kent  was  io  continual  danger  of  falling 
under  the  dominion  of  these  powerful  neighbours. 
The  truth  is,  the  jealousy  between  the  kings  of 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  and  the  equality  of  their  fones, 
were  the  only  things  that  long  prevented  this  lit'le 
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kingdom  from  becoming  a  prey  to  one  of  them.  It 
was  not  above  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in 
breadth.  The  chief  towns  were,  Uorobern,  or 
Canterbury,  the  capital,  Dover,  Rochester,  and 
some  others  not  so  large  indeed,  but  considerable 
however  for  their  situation  and  harbours,  as  Sand- 
wich, Deal,  Folkstone,  Ileculver,  &c. 

HENGIST,    FIRST    KING. 

Hengist  arrived  in  Great  Hritain  in  419.  He 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Kent  in  455,  and  died 
in  488.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Escus. 

ESCCS. 

As  the  Saxons,  after  the  death  of  Hengist,  con- 
ferred the  command  of  their  armies  on  ^Ella,  king 
of  Sussex,  Escus  very  likely  was  not  in  so  great 
esteem  as  his  father.  Nothing  remarkable  remains 
concerning  his  reign,  which  lasted  to  the  year  512. 
His  successor  was  Octa,  his  son. 


This  prince  suffered,  or  at  least  could  not  prevent 
the  dismembering  of  Essex  and  ]\lid<llesex  from 
the  kingdom  of  Kent,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the 
East-Saxons.  This  is  the  only  particular  we  meet 
with  during  his  reign  of  twenty-two  years.  After 
Octa,  Hermenric  ascended  the  throne  of  Kent. 

HERMENRIC. 

There  is  nothing  particular  concerning  this 
prince,  who  reigned  however  thirty  years.  Before 
his  death  he  associated  Ethelbert,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. 

ETHELBERT. 

Ethelbert  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  He  was  the  first  Christian  king  of 
Kent.  At  his  coming  to  the  crown,  Ceaulin,  king 
of  Wessex,  was  monarch  ;  but  he  resolved  to  dis- 
pute it  with  him,  and  was  twice  defeated.  After 
this  defeat  he  remained  quiet  till  the  year  593, 
when  he  took  up  arms  again,  in  conjunction  with 
all  the  other  kings,  who  were  displeased  with  Ceau- 
lin's  seizing  the  kingdom  of  Sussex;  and  Ethel- 
bert being  declared  general,  the  former  was  de- 
feated. 

After  Ceaulin's  death,  Ethelbert  was  elected 
nionarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  exercised  an 
almost  absolute  power  over  all  the  kingdoms  lying 
south  of  the  Humber,  the  Northumbrians  alone 
retaining  their  independence. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  being  allied  to  France 
by  means  of  his  marriage  with  Bertha,  daughter  of 
Cherebert,  king  of  Paris;  which  connexion  checked 
the  kings  his  neighbours,  who  dreaded  his  intro- 
ducing the  French  into  England. 

Upon  the  death  of  Crida,  king  of  Mercia,  Ethel- 
bert seized  that  kingdom,  though  the  deceased  king 
had  left  a  son  of  fit  age  to  succeed  him;  and  in  so 
doing  he  trod  exactly  in  the  steps  of  Ceaulin,  though 
he  had  himself  excited  the  other  kings  against  that 
monarch,  on  account  of  his  ambition.  Ethelbert 
pretended  he  had  a  right  as  monarch,  or  as  de- 
scendant of  Hengist,  to  succeed  to  all  the  vacant 
thrones;  at  which  the  other  kings  were  naturally 
alarmed;  and  he  dreading  they  would  join  in  a 
league  against  him,  as  they  did  against  Ceaulin, 
thought  it  prudent  to  make  concessions  ;  and  there- 
fore restored  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  to  Wibba,  son 
of  Crida,  reserving  however  an  authority  over  him. 

This  prince  had  two  wives,  the  first  was  Bertha 
of  France,  by  whom  he  had  Edbald  his  successor, 


and  Ethelberga,  married  to  Edwin,  king  of  North- 
umbria.  The  name  of  his  second  wife  is  unknown. 
He  died  in  616,  after  he  had  reigned  fifty-two  years. 

EDBALD. 

Edbald  was  very  unlike  his  father ;  he  forsooli 
the  Christian  religion,  and  turned  heathen;  and  U 
said  to  have  married  the  queen,  his  mother-in-law. 
His  vices  rendering  him  slothful  and  inactive,  the 
other  kings  cast  off  the  control  Ethelbert  had  ac- 
quired ;  and  the  monkish  historians  say  that  Lau- 
rentius,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  brought  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  errors,  and  that  lie  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  Christian  piety,  lie  left  two  sons, 
Ermenfred  and  Ercombert,  which  last  succeeded 
him,  and  a  daughter  named  Euswith,  foundress 
of  the  abbey  of  Folkstone. 

ERCOJIBERT. 

Ercombert,  though  the  youngest  of  Edbald's 
sons,  contrived  to  ascend  the  throne,  in  prejudice 
of  his  elder  brother.  He  ordered  the  heathen 
temples  to  be  razed  to  the  gnmnd,  and  the  idols  to 
be  broken  in  pieces;  and  Ermenfred,  his  brother, 
being  seized  with  a  distemper  that  brought  him  to 
his  grave,  he  promised  to  leave  the  crown,  which  of 
right  belonged  to  him,  to  his  children  ;  but  he  broke 
his  word.  He  died  in  the  year  664,  leaving  two 
sons,  Egbert  and  Lothair,  and  two  daughters  ;  Er- 
menilda  the  eldest  was  wife  of  Wulpher,  kino-  of 
Mercia  :   the  other  was  a  nun. 

EGBERT. 

Egbert  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  put 
two  sons  of  his  uncle  Ermenfrid  to  death,  for  fear 
they  should  disturb  him  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown;  and  presented  their  sister  Domnena  with 
some  lands  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  where  she  founded 
a  monastery.  He  died  in  673,  leaving  two  sons, 
Edric  and  Widred,  who  were  not  his  immediate 
successors,  the  crown  being  seized  by  their  uncle 
Lothair. 

LOTHAIR. 

After  Lothair  had  reigned  ten  years  unmolested, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  familv,  he 
made  his  son  Richard  partner  with  him  in  the  go- 
vernment- Upon  which  his  nephew  Edric,  son  of 
his  brother  Egbert,  withdrew  from  his  court,  and 
applied  to  Edelwalch,  king  of  Sussex,  for  aid,  who 
put  him  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  with  which  enter- 
ing Kent,  he  vanquished  Lothair,  who  died  of  the 
wounds  he  received  in  the  battle.  After  this  vic- 
tory, Edric  was  crowned  without  opposition;  and 
Richard,  son  of  Lothair,  fled  into  Germany,  where 
Bonil'ace,  archbishop  of  Meutz,  an  Englishman, 
gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  caused  him  to 
be  elected  king  of  Suabia,  if  we  may  believe  s(mie 
historians.  It  is  not  known  how  he  came  to  die  at 
Lucca  in  Tuscany,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be 
seen ;  on  which  he  is  styled  king  of  England, 
though  he  was  but  for  a  time  king  of  Kent. 

EDRIC. 

This  prince  reigned  but  two  years,  and  as  he  had 
no  children,  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Widred, 
who  made  Swabert  his  partner,  whose  extraction  is 
unknown. 

WIDRED    AND    SWABERT 

After  Edric's  death,  great  commotions  arose  in 
the  k:r:2dom  of  Kent,  occasioned  by  the  ambi 
tion  of  some   nobles  who   combined  together,  and 
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refused  to  arknowledpe  Widred  for  king.  In  all 
probability  Swabert  «as  one  of  the  principal  of  the 
rebels,  since  he  was  associated  into  the  govern- 
ment; but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  was  any 
way  related  to  the  royal  family. 

in  the  reign  of  these  two  kings,  Cedwallo,  king 
of  the  West-Saxons,  imagining  the  intestine  divi- 
sions of  Kent  would  render  the  kingdom  an  easy 
conquest,  sent  an  army  thither  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  MoUou,  who  overran  great  part  of 
the  country  ;  but  at  length,  the  two  kings  joining 
fortes,  vauquished  him  in  battle  ;  and  Mollou  being 
closely  pursued,  took  shelter  with  twelve  others  in  a 
house  which  they  valiantly  defended :  but  the  Kent- 
ish soldiers  setting  lire  to  it,  they  all  miserably  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  Cedwallo  soon  revenged  the 
death  of  his  brother,  whom  he  sincerely  loved  ;  and 
entered  Kent  with  a  formidable  anny,  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
.\fter  this  invasion,  Kent  w^s  so  much  reduced,  that 
it  never  regained  its  importance.  Swabert  died  in 
G95,  and  Widred  remained  sole  king  of  Kent. 

wiDRED  alone. 
He  reigned  twelve   years  alone,  and  died  in  725, 
leaving  three  sons,  Ethelbert,  Edbert,  and  Aldric  : 
the  two  eldest  jointly  succeeded  him. 

ETHELBERT    AND    EDBERT. 

These  two  brothers  reigned  together  till  the  year 
748,  when  Edbert  died. 

ETHELBERT  alonc. 

This  prince,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-sis  years, 
left  his  crown  to  his  brother  Aldric.  He  had  asso- 
ciated his  son  Ardulph,  who  died  before  him. 

ALDRIC. 

Aldric  was  frequently  attacked  by  his  neighbours ; 
and  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  him,  but  the  other  kings  would  not  suffer  Offa 
to  become  master  of  the  kingdom. 

Aldric  had  associated  his  son  Alcmund,  but  that 
prince  dying  before  him,  he  left  no  heirs,  and  with 
him  ended  the  race  of  Hengist.  After  his  death, 
Edbert,  surnamed  Prcn,  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

EDBERT-PREN. 

The  kingdom  of  Kent  being  extremely  weakened, 
Cenulph,  king  of  Mercia,  ravaged  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other;  and  at  last  having  defeated  and  taken 
FMbert  prisoner,  carried  him  into  Mercia,  where  he 
ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out ;  after  which  he 
placed  on  the  throne  Cudred,  who  paid  him   tribute. 

CIDRED. 

This  tributary  king  reigned  eight  years  as  vassal 
of  the  king  of  Mercia,  who  pennitted,  after  his 
death  in  bUJ,  his  son  Baldrcd  to  succeed  him. 

BALDRED. 

In  the  reign  of  Baldred  the  octarchy  was  dis- 
wdvrd.  The  diksolution  began  with  the  con()Ucst 
of  Kent  by  Egbert,  king  of  Wesscx ;  as  will  be 
Men  hereafter. 


SUSSEX. 

The  kingdom  of  Suxnex  wag  one  of  the  mo»t  in- 
"''•  •idvrabiv  oi  Uie   brpiarchy.     It  contained  only 


the  two  counties  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  consisted  of  the  large  forest  of  An- 
ilredswald,  so  called  by  the  Saxons  from  Anderida, 
the  name  it  had  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  As 
this  forest  stood  untouched  when  iEUa  conquered 
Sussex,  we  may  suppose  it  was  cleared  by  degrees. 
This  kingdom  was  not  above  fifty  ii.ilos  long  and 
forty  broad.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Thames,  on  the  south  by  the  sea,  on  the  east  by  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  and  on  the  west  by  Wcssex. 
The  capital  city  was  Chichester,  built  by  Cissa  the 
second  king  of  this  kingdom,  who  also  built  Ciss 
bury,  whose  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen. 

JRLLA,    FIRST    KING. 

.^lla  arrived  in  Britain  in  476,  and  was  crowned 
king  of  Sussex  in  491.  He  was  a  chief  of  so  much 
reputation  among  the  Saxons,  that  they  judged  him 
worthy  to  succeed  Hengist  in  the  command  of  their 
armies;  yet  notwithstanding  he  was  frequently  de- 
feated by  the  Britons  under  Arthur,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  his  settling  in  the  country  where 
he  first  landed,  and  founding  there  the  kingdom  of 
Sussex  or  of  the  South-Saxons.  He  died  in  514, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  only  surviving  son  Cissa 


Cissa  was  memorable  only  for  his  long  reign  of 
seventy-six  years,  and  his  great  age.  For  supposing 
him  but  a  year  or  two  old  when  his  father  brought 
him  over  in  476,  he  must  have  been  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifteen,  or  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  when  he  died  in  590.  But  it  is  not 
very  likely  ^lla  should  bring  with  him  a  child  of  a 
year  old. 

Cissa  leaving  no  issue,  Ceaulin,  king  of  Wesscx 
and  monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  seized  the  king- 
dom of  Susse.x  ;  which  occasioned  the  league  against 
him.  But  notwithstanding  his  being  vanquished, 
Ccolric,  his  nephew  and  successor,  remained  in  pos- 
session of  Sussex. 

From  that  time  the  South-Saxons  made  several 
attempts  to  shake  off  the  control  of  the  kings  of 
VVessex  ;  and  herein  properly  consists  the  historj 
of  Sussex,  till  the  kingdom  was  entirely  subdued. 

In  607  they  revolted  against  Ceolric,  king  of 
Wessex,  but  were  reduced  to  obedience.  In  681, 
however,  they  made  another  struggle  with  better 
success  ;  when  Cenowalch,  king  of  Wessex,  con- 
tinuing still  in  East-Anglia,  and  Penda,  king  of 
Mercia,  being  master  of  Wessex,  they  took  the  op- 
portunity to  place  on  their  throne  a  king  named 
Adelwalch. 

ADELWALCH. 

The  kingdom  of  Wessex  having  suffered  much 
by  Pcnda's  invasion,  who  seized  and  kept  it  three 
years,  Cenowalch  was  little  able,  after  his  restora- 
tion, to  dethrone  the  new  king  of  Sussex.  But 
Adelwalch,  however,  was  not  left  in  peace.  Wul- 
plier,  king  of  ^lercia,  having  attacked  Cenowalch 
and  defeated  him  in  several  encounters,  pccetrai-'d 
as  far  as  Sussex,  where  vanquishing  Adeiwal''li  ii 
battle,  he  took  him  prisoner,  and  after  that,  became 
master  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A(iei- 
walch  having  embraced  the  Christian  religion  iu 
Mereia,  where  he  was  prisoner,  Wulpher  set  him 
at  liberty,  and  made  him  a  present  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  that  after  the  death 
of  Wulpher,  he  recovered  the  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
since  we  find  in  the  Saxon  annals  that  he  was  on 
the  throne  in  686. 
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The  same  year  Cedwalla,  a  West-Saxon  fugitive 
prince,  entered  Sussex  with  an  army,  and  Adel- 
walch  endeavouring  to  drive  him  thence,  was  slain 
in  battle. 

After  his  death,  Cedwalla  would  have  made  him- 
self master  of  Sussex,  but  was  opposed  by  Authuu 
and  Berthun,  who  had  returned  with  an  army 
from  an  expedition  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  At 
the  same  time,  Cedwalla,  heaiiug  of  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Wessex,  who  had  expelled  him  his  do- 
minions, returned  thither,  and  was  placed  on  the 
throne  ;  and  Authun  and  Berthun,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  crowned  kings  of  Sussex.  They  are  said  by 
some  to  be  sous  of  Adelvvalch,  and  by  others  his 
generals  only. 

AUTHUN  AND  BERTHUN 

These  two  kings  did  not  live  long  undisturbed. 
Cedwalla,  now  become  king  of  Wessex,  made  war 
upon  them,  and  gained  a  battle,  wherein  Berthun 
was  slain. 

AUTHUN  alone. 

Authun  very  probably  preserved  the  crown  of 
Sussex,  by  an  entire  dependence  oa  the  king  of 
Wessex,  who,  after  the  death  of  Authun,  would  not 
suffer  the  vacant  throne  to  be  filled. 

The  South-Saxons  made  several  attempts  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  ;  and  took  up  arms  iu  722,  but 
unsuccessfully  ;  as  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  reduced 
them  to  obedience. 

Three  years  after,  taking  advantage  of  some  dis- 
sensions in  Wessex,  they  placed  on  the  throne  a 
king  named  Albert ;  but  Ina  having  defeated  and 
slain  the  new  king,  UD'ted  their  kingdom  to  his  own. 

This  did  not,  however,  prevent  them,  in  754,  in 
the  reign  of  Sigebert,  king  of  Wessex,  from  revolting 
once  more,  and  choosing  one  Osmond  for  their  king  ; 
but  Cenulph,  successor  of  Sigebert,  found  means  to 
reduce  them  again  to  a  state  of  dependence  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  South-Saxons  appear  never  to 
have  attempted  to  recover  their  liberty,  their  coun- 
try being  considered  ever  after  as  a  province  of 
Wessex. 


WESSEX. 

Wessex,  inhabited  by  Saxons  and  Jutes,  was 
situated  south  of  the  Thames,  in  breadth  about 
seventy  miles,  from  the  Thames  to  the  British 
Channel;  and  in  length  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Sussex  to  the  river  Tamar, 
which  parted  it  from  Cornwall.  The  principal  cities 
were  Winchester,  the  capital,  Southampton,  Ports- 
mouth, Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Sherborn,  and  Exeter, 
where  a  great  many  Britons  were  mixed  with  the 
Saxons.  The  Isle  of  Wight,  inhabited  by  Jutes, 
was  also  dependent  on  this  kingdom. 

As  each  kingdom  of  the  Saxons  derived  its  name 
from  the  inhabitants  and  situation,  the  kingdora  of 
Wessex,  or  of  the  West-Saxons,  was  so  called,  be- 
cause it  lay  west  of  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex.  Be- 
sides the  extent,  the  situation  of  this  kingdom  made 
it  very  considerable.  It  was  guarded  on  the  north 
by  the  Tliames,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  ;  on  the 
east  it  was  bounded  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Sussex, 
not  at  all  formidable  to  its  neighbours ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  divided  so  from  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen  the  Welsh,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  assist  one  another. 


This  prince,  of  whom  much  mention  has  been 
already  made,  arrived  in  Britain  iu  the  year  495, 
and  was  crowned  the  first  time  king  of  the  West- 
Saxons  in  519,  after  Arthur  had  surrendered  to  him 
the  two  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Somersetshire. 
the  whole  then  of  this  kingdom.  He  was  crownc-^' 
a  second  time  at  Winchester  iu  532  or  533,  by  ttie 
same  title,  upon  the  delivery  of  Berkshire,  Wilt- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  by  Modred.  He 
died  in  534,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Cenric. 


Cenric,  who  during  his  father's  life  was  renownea 
for  his  valour  and  ability,  after  he  was  king,  pur- 
sued a  peaceable  life.  He  defeated  the  Britons, 
who  ventured  to  attack  him  in  552,  and  dying  ia 
560,  was  succeeded  by  Ceaulin,  his  eldest  son, 

CEAULIN. 

3eaulia  being  elected  monarch  after  his  father's 
death,  carried  the  prerogatives  of  that  dignity  to  a 
very  great  height.  Having  brought  the  neighbour- 
ing princes  into  subjection,  he  made  them  appre- 
hensive, by  seizing  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  after 
Cissa's  death,  that  he  intended  to  reduce  all  Eng- 
land into  one  kingdom.  The  better  to  secure  Sussex, 
he  went  and  kept  his  court  at  Chichester,  leaving 
the  government  of  Wessex  to  Ceolric,  his  nephew, 
whom  he  designed  for  his  successor;  but  his  am- 
bition caused  all  the  other  kings,  Ceolric  himself 
not  excepted,  to  enter  into  a  league  against  him  ; 
and  he  was  vanquished  by  the  king  of  Kent,  who 
commanded  the  confederate  army,  and  fled  to  some 
unknown  retreat,  where  he  ended  his  days.  His 
wars  with  the  Britons  and  Aidan,  king  of  Scotland, 
have  been  already  related. 

CEOLRIC. 

Nothing  particular  occurs  concerning  this  prince 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  upon  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Ceaulin.  He  died  in  598,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Ceoluph. 

CEOLUPH. 

All  we  know  of  this  prince  is,  that  in  607  he  re- 
duced to  obedience  the  South-Saxons,  who  had  re- 
volted ;  and  died  in  611,  having  for  his  successor 
Cinigisil,  his  nephew,  son  of  Ceolric. 


A  year  after  his  coronation,  Cinigisil  associated 
Quicelm,  his  brother,  or  rather  divided  with  him  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex. 

CINIGISIL   AND  QUICELM. 

These  two  brothers  obtained,  in  614,  a  signa^ 
victory  over  the  Britons. 

Quicelm  became  a  Christian  a  little  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  635 

CINIGISIL  alone 
This  prince,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  re- 
ligion some  time  before  his  brother,   reigned  alone 
till  his  death.     He  left  his  crown  to  his  son  Ceno- 
walch. 

CENOWALCH 

The  reign  of  Cenowalch  was  much  disturbed  with 
his  wars  with  the  kings  of  Mercia;  and  Penda, 
whose  sister  he  had  married  and  divorced,  attacked 
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him  when  he  least  expected  it,  and  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  and  lly  for  rcfucc  to 
Annas,  king  of  the  East-Angles,  where  he  remained 
the  thrt-e  years  Pcnda  kept  possession  of  ^Vessex. 
Cenowalch  was  converted  to  Christianity  in  East- 
Anglia,  and  at  length  restored  to  his  kingdom  by 
the  assistance  of  Annas. 

In  G5'2  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Britons, 
which  was  followed  by  another  in  658 ;  and  some 
years  after,  he  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Wulpher, 
successor  of  Penda :  but  which  was  the  aggressor, 
or  what  wa«  the  success  of  the  war,  is  uncertain. 
SVulpher  according  to  some  accounts,  was  defeated 
ind  takei.  prisoner;  but  others  affirm  he  had  en- 
tirely the  advantage,  which  seems  most  probable,  as 
it  is  cerUiu  Wulpher  i-ouquorcd  Sussex  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  he  could  not  have  done  if  Ceno- 
walch had  been  in  condition  to  oppose  him.  Ceno- 
walch died  in  672,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  queen 
Sc.xburga, 

SEXBfRGA, 

A  princess  of  great  courage  and  ability,  accord" 
ing  to  some  authors,  reigned  but  one  year,  and 
then  died  ;  but  according  to  others,  she  was  deposed 
bv  the  West-Saxons,  who  thought  it  a  dishonour  to 
ibey  a  woman. 

After  the  death  or  expulsion  of  Sexburga,  the 
kingdom  was  divided  among  several  of  the  great 
men,  of  whom  Cenfus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood, 
descended  from  Cerdic,  was  the  chief.  Nothing 
more  particular  is  known  concerning  this  dismem- 
bering of  the  kingdom,  which,  however,  was  united 
igain  into  one  body,  after  these  petty  tyrants  were 
sitbcr  dead  or  expelled. 

CENFtS,  ESCWIX,  AND  CENTWIN. 

In  674,  Cenfus  associated  his  son  Escwin,  and 
probably  was  compelled  to  let  Centwin,  brother  to 
the  late  King  Cenowalch,  reign  also  over  some  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  year  Wulpher  attacked  the  kings  of 
Wessex,  whose  army  was  commanded  by  Escwin  ; 
and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Wulpher 
had  the  advantage  ;  though  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  very  great. 

Cenfus  died  two  years  after,  and  Escwin,  liis  son, 
did  not  long  survive  him ;  and  thus  Centwin  re- 
mained sole  king  of  Wessex. 

CENTWIN  alone. 

The  old  chroniclers  inform  us,  that  in  682  Cent- 
win  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Welsh,  upon  which 
Cadwallader  their  king  was  compelled  to  go  and  sue 
for  assistance  from  the  king  of  Armorica  :  and  they 
add,  thai  the  Welsh  prince  afterwards  took  a  jour- 


by  .\uthuu  and  Bcrthun  ;  and  about  the  same  time. 
Centwin  hapjiening  to  die,  he  returned  to  Wessex, 
and  was  placed  on  the  throne. 

CEDWALLA. 

Ccdwalla  was  not  only  king  of  Wessex,  but  like- 
wise monarch  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Ilis  first  war 
was  with  Authun  and  Bcrthun,  kings  of  Sussex  ; 
which  having  ended  to  his  advantage,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Kent,  from  whence  he  carried  off  a 
great  booty.  He  then  attacked  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Sussex  ever  since 
Wulplier's  grant  to  Adelwalch  ;  and  Arwald,  bro- 
ther to  Authun,  being  then  governor  of  the  isle, 
undertook  its  defence  :  but  as  Ccdwalla's  forces 
were  much  superior  to  his,  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  isle  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The 
inhabitants  being  yet  idolaters.  Ced walla,  through  a 
false  zeal  for  religion,  resolved  to  root  them  out, 
and  people  the  island  with  Christians;  which  bar- 
barous resolution  he  would  have  executed,  had  not 
Wilfrid,  formerly  bishop  of  York,  and  then  bishop 
of  Sclsey,  in  Sussex,  represented  to  him  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  endeavour  to  convert  them. 
Upon  the  bishop's  remonstrances,  Cedwalla relented, 
but  on  condition  the  inhabitants  would  be  instantly 
baptized ;  and  the  poor  wretches,  who  had  no  time 
to  deliberate,  embraced  the  Christian  religion  at  the 
first  preaching  of  Birwin,  a  jiriest,  nephew  of  Wil- 
frid, who  was  entrusted  with  their  conversion,  if  the 
bare  declaration  of  people  threatened  with  death,  in 
case  of  refusal,  may  be  called  by  that  name. 

Some  time  after,  Cedwalla  sent  his  brother  ^lol- 
lon  with  an  army  into  Kent ;  whose  death  there, 
and  the  terrible  manner  Ccdwalla  revenged  it,  have 
already  been  related  in  the  history  of  that  kingdom. 

At  length,  Ccdwalla,  in  688,  resolved  to  take  a 
journey  to  Rome,  to  receive  baptism  at  the  hands  oi 
the  pope;  for  although  he  was  a  Christian  and  a  great 
zealot,  he  had  never  been  baptized.  As  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Lombardy.  he  was  everywhere 
very  honourably  received  ;  and  Cunibert,  king  ot 
the  Lombards,  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
noble  entertainment  he  gave  him.  When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sergius  II.,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Peter.  He  had  always  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  die  soon  after  his  baptism,  and  his 
desire  was  gratified,  for  he  died  a  few  weeks  after, 
at  Home  ;  an<l  was  buried  at  St.  Peter's  church, 
where  a  stately  tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
with  an  epitaph  showing  his  name,  quality,  age,  and 
time  of  his  death.  lie  left,  by  Cendrith,  his  queen, 
two  sons,  who  did  not  succeed  him,  by  reason  of 
their  tender  age.  Ina,  his  cousin,  mounted  the 
throne  after  him. 


add,  thai  the  \V  elsh  prince  a 
ncy  to  Rome,  where  he  died. 


About  the  end  of  Centwin's  reign,  Ccdwalla,  a 
prince  of  the  blood. royal  of  Wessex,  had  so  gained 
the  people's  affection,  that  the  king  being  jealous  of 
him,  ordered  him  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  and  as 
Cedwalla  could  not  dispute  the  king's  command,  he 
retired  into  .Sussex,  and  being  very  popular,  a  great 
many  young  people  chose  to  accompany  him,  and 
(uUow  hit  fortune,  inboumcb  that  ho  entered  Sussex 
with  a  »ort  of  army.  Adelwalch,  then  king  of 
^u*iex,  angry  at  Cedwalla's  jiresumiiig  to  enter  his 
dominion*  in  a  warlike  manner,  art',  without  his 
permiMioD,  attriapted  to  drive  him  thence,  but  was 
*lam  in  the  CghL  After  this  victory,  Ccdwalla 
•ould  have  keized  the  kingdom,  but  was  prevented 


Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  in  England  during 
the  octarchy,  Ina  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and 
illustrious  :  he  must  have  been  of  great  repute,  since 
the  same  year  he  was  crowned  he  was  declared  mo- 
narch of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  a  general  assembly, 
where  Sebba,  king  of  Essex,  his  friend,  served  him 
cfTcctually. 

Ina's  wars  with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  the 
kings  of  Kent,  the  South-Saxons,  and  king  of 
Mercia,  rendered  his  valour,  merit,  and  abiiilics, 
more  and  more  conspicuous.  But  as  historian.'. 
have  only  told  us  the  success,  without  mention 
ing  the  motives  and  circumstances  of  these  wav 
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it  is  impossible  to  give  a  particular  account  of  them. 
Tiiey  only  inform  us  that  he  caniod  his  aims  into 
Kent,  from  whence  nothing  could  drive  him  but  the 
bribing  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  that  in 
710,  he  conquered  part  of  Cornwall:  that  in  715, 
Ina  and  Coclred  fought  a  bloody  battle  at  Wodens- 
hurgh  in  Wiltshire,  with  equal  loss  on  both  sides: 
and  that,  lastly,  he  reduced  to  obedience  the  South- 
Saxons,  who  had  revolted,  and  placed  one  Albert 
on  their  throne. 

These  are  the  military  exploits  that  gained  Ina 
his  reputation  for  war  :  but  the  panegyrics  bestowed 
on  him  by  historians,  ware  not  owing  to  these  so 
much  as  to  four  other  particulars,  which  to  them 
seemed  of  greater  importance,  and  which  they  have 
chiefly  dwelt  on.  First,  he  rebuilt  Glastonbury 
monastery,  and  augmented  the  revenues  and  privi- 
leges in  such  a  manner,  that  it  became  one  of  the 
most  considerable  iu  all  England.  In  the  second 
place,  he  published  a  body  of  laws,  entitled,  West- 
Saxou  Leaga,  that  is,  Laws  of  the  V/est-Sa.xons, 
which  served  for  foundation  to  that  published  in  the 
next  century,  by  Alfred  the  Great,  his  successor. 
Thirdly,  Ina  signalized  his  piety  by  quitting  his 
crown  and  turning  monk,  which  was  then  looked 
upon  as  an  undoubted  mark  of  religion:  which  re- 
solution was  taken  by  the  petsuasions  of  his  queen, 
Ethelburga,  who  had  prepared  him  for  it  by  fre- 
quently representing  to  him  the  examples  of  so 
many  kings,  his  predecessors,  that  had  done  so  be- 
fore, and  were  honoured  as  saints.  But  what  con- 
tributed most  to  Ina's  fame,  was  that  before  he  shut 
himself  up  in  a  monastery,  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
after  conferring  with  Pope  Gregory  II.,  he  built  a 
large  college,  for  the  instruction  and  reception  of 
the  English  ecclesiastics  that  should  tome  to  study 
at  Rome,  and  for  the  entertainment  and  lodging  of 
the  kings  and  princes  of  the  same  nation,  that 
should  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  Adjoining 
to  the  college,  he  built  also  a  stately  church,  and 
appointed  a  certain  number  of  priests  to  officiate: 
and  besides  the  charge  of  the  buildings,  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  church,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
college,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  settling  a 
standing  fund  for  tlieir  maintenance,  according  to 
the  intent  of  the  founder;  which  Ina  had  provided 
for  by  laying  a  tax  of  a  penny  on  every  family  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex  and  Susse.x,  which  was  to 
be  sent  yearly  to  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Rome- 
scot.  Some  time  after  OtTa,  king  of  IMercia,  im- 
posed the  same  tax  on  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  and 
East-Anglia,  and  termed  it  Peter-pence,  as  we  have 
already  related.  Some  say,  Ina  returned  into 
England  to  have  this  tax  settled  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, or  parliament  of  Wessex,  and  to  get  the 
charter  signed  by  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdimi; 
after  which  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  took 
ujion  him  the  monkish  habit.  Ethelburga,  who 
advised  him  to  it  only  because  she  had  determined 
to  become  a  nun  herself,  put  on  the  veil  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Barking. 

Malrasbuiy  is  mistaken  in  saying  Ina  was  sixty- 
tvvo  years  on  the  throne  of  Wessex,  since  it  is  cer- 
tain he  had  reigned  but  thirty-seven,  or  at  most 
but  thirty-nine  years  when  he  resigned  his  crown 
to  his  cousin  Adelard. 

ADELARU. 

Though  Adelard  was  placed  on  the  throne  with 
the  consent  of  the  assembly-general,  Oswald,  one 
of  the  royal  family,  disputed  the  possession  of  it 
with  him  ;  and  their  quarrel  was  decided  by  a  bat- 


tle, wherein  the  king  was  victorious  over  his  rival, 
whose  death,  which  happened  shortly  after,  restored 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  kinsriiom.  Adelard 
died  in  740,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cudred,  his 
brother  or  cousin. 

CUDRED. 

We  have  only  the  following  particulars  of  the 
reign  of  Cudred  :  for  wc  must  not  expect  to  find 
any  connexion  between  the  facts  related  bv  the 
historians,  or  annalists. 

In  74-3,  this  prince  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Britons  in  Cornwall;  and  two  years  after, 
Ethelun,  a  West-Saxon  nobleman,  dissatisfied 
with  the  king,  raised  a  sedition  among  the  soldiers, 
in  which  Cenric,  son  of  Cudred,  was  slain.  This 
action  was  followed  by  a  civil  war,  which  lasted 
some  time;  until  Ethelun,  the  chief  of  the  rebels, 
gave  his  sovereign  battle,  wherein  the  king,  though 
not  without  great  danger  of  being  vanquished, 
gained  the  victory.  During  the  fight,  Ethelun  gave 
such  proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage,  and  extraor- 
dinary ability,  that  the  king  chose  rather  to  receive 
him  into  favour,  than  destroy  a  subject  that  might 
be  serviceable  to  him.  This  was  the  same  Ethelun 
who,  in  752,  vanquished  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia, 
in  a  battle  mentioned  in  the  history  of  that  kingdom. 

Cudred  again  turned  his  victorious  troops  against 
the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  and  conquered  part  ot 
their  country,  which  he  united  to  Wessex.  He  died 
shortly  after,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  nephew 
Sigebert. 

SIGEBERT 

Sigebert  was  very  unlike  his  predecessor  ;  by  his 
vices  and  cruelties  he  drew  on  himself  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  his  subjects.  A  certain  chief  hav- 
ing expostulated  with  him  concerning  his  conduct, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  presence; 
and  his  subjects  being  indignant  at  such  conduct, 
deposed  him,  and  placed  on  the  throne  Ceuulph, 
son  of  Adelard.  Sigebert  finding  he  could  have  no 
redress,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of 
the  states,  fled  himself  to  a  forest,  where  he  was 
killed  by  a  swineherd. 

CENULPH. 

Cenulph  became  very  famous  for  his  frequent 
victories  over  the  Britons  ;  but  after  he  had  reigned 
thirty  years,  he  grew  jealous  of  Cunehard,  brother 
of  Sigebert,  and  perhaps  not  without  reason. 
Cunehard  having  notice  of  the  king's  suspicious, 
and  knowing  he  intended  to  dispatch  him  out  ot 
the  way,  resolved  to  prevent  him;  and  to  this  end, 
discovering  him  one  day,  as  he  went  alone  to  visit 
a  certain  ludy  whom  he  admii-ed,  he  followed  him, 
with  some  of  his  friends,  into  the  house  and  attacked 
him.  Cenulph  defended  himself  furiously,  and 
even  wounded  his  enemy,  but  at  last,  overpowered 
with  numbers,  sank  down  with  his  wounds.  The 
king's  officers  and  domestics  running  in  at  the 
noise,  and  finding  him  dead,  fell  upon  Cunehard 
and  slew  him,  not  regarding  the  large  ofi'ers  he 
made  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  place  him  on  the 
throne.  Brithric,  sou  of  Cenulph,  succeeded  his 
father. 

BKITHRIC. 

Brithric,  three  years  after  he  was  on  the  throne, 
married  Edburga,  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  JNIer- 
cia,  and  about  the  same  time  banished  Egbert  the 
kingdom.     Egbert,  a  prince  of  the   royal  family. 
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liy  his  noliio  qualitios  had  jjaincd  the  affection  of 
the  West-Saxons  to  such  a  deiirec,  I'nat  the  king 
could  not  help  being  jcah-us  of  his  pojiularity, 
which  was  a  sufficient  excuse  to  bani>h  hiui.  Eg- 
bert retired  at  tirst  to  the  court  of  Offa,  king  of 
Mercia  ;  but  did  not  meet  there  with  the  reception 
he  expected,  Offa  being  unwilling  to  disoblige  his 
soo-iu-law  Brithric,  by  harbouring  a  prince  that 
was  hateful  to  him.  Whereupon  Egbert  resolvuil 
to  retire  iutoF'rauce,  where  he  w<is  very  courteously 
received  by  Charlemagne,  who  showed  him,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  marks  of  his  esteem.  During  Eg- 
bert's twelve  years'  abode  at  this  prince's  court,  he 
gained  great  information,  and  rendered  himself 
capable  of  executing  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  various  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  into  one 
monarchy. 

During  the  reign  of  Brithric,  the  Danes  made 
their  first  descent  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  ;  and 
began  to  be  formidable,  not  only  at  sea,  but  on  the 
coasts  of  several  European  kingdoms.  As  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  they  had  a  great  effect  on  English 
affairs,  it  is  not  without  reason  that  historians  liave 
been  very  exact  in  marking  the  time  of  their  first 
descent. 

Brithric,  in  799,  was  poisoned  by  Edburga,  his 
wife ;  and  the  West-Saxons  were  so  incensed  at 
this  action,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tii.-n  of  a  new  king,  they  made  a  law  prohibiting 
the  wives  of  their  future  kings  from  taking  the  title 
of  queen,  and  sitting  on  the  throne  with  their  hus- 
bands ;  and  lest  the  affection  of  the  kings  to  their 
wives  might  occasion  the  breaking  of  this  law,  it 
was  further  enacted,  "  that  hereafter,  if  any  king 
of  Wessex  should  dispense  with  the  observance  of 
it,  he  should,  ipso  facto,  be  deprived  of  his  royal 
rights,  and  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance." 

An  honourable  embassy  was  sent  by  the  West- 
Saxons  to  offer  the  crown  to  Egbert,  who  was  then 
at  Rome  with  Charlemagne. 

Queen  Edburga  having  left  Wessex  upon  poi- 
soning her  husband,  fled  also  to  Charlemagne, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  between 
him  and  her  father  Offa,  gave  her  a  rich  abbey, 
where  she  might  have  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
days  in  peace  ;  but  she  was  detected  in  an  intrigue 
with  a  young  Englishman,  and  the  emperor  was 
compelled  to  send  her  away ;  and  she  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place  for  !.ome  time,  and  at  last 
ended  her  days  in  great  want  at  Pavia. 


Egbert,  besides  the  courage  natural  to  all  the 
Saxon  princes,  had  great  knowledge  in  politics, 
uc'\uircd  during  his  abode  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne. He  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne  of  Wos- 
»ex,  than  he  perceived  himself  superior  to  the  other 
kings,  and  he  resolved  to  indulge  his  ambitious  de- 
bircs.  Being  prudent  and  politic,  he  determined  to 
proceed  by  degrees  in  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
jetl«;  and  acci>rdingly,  spent  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  reign  in  settling  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom, 
and  in  making  himself  popular  with  his  own  sub- 
ject*, in  which  he  completely  succeeded. 

The  kingdom  of  Wessex  being  bounded  on  the 
sfiuth  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Thames, 
Egbert  must  of  course  begin  the  extending  hi^ 
Dordors  citl-cr  eastwards  or  westwards.  To  the 
east  lay  the  kingdom   of  Kent,  which  would  have 


been  very  convenient  for  him  ;  but  as  this  king- 
dom was  then  in  subjection  to  Cenulph,  king  of 
Mercia,  a  prince  of  distinguished  wortli,  and  mo- 
narch of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  avoided  it.  and 
carried  his  arms  first  towards  the  west,  against  the 
Britons  of  Cornwall ;  where  his  success  was  so 
great  in  a  war  undertaken  in  809,  that  in  one 
campaign  he  reduced  all  Cornwall  to  his  obedience. 

The  Welsh  intending  to  as^ist  their  brctiiren  in 
Cornwall,  gave  Egbert  a  pretence  to  attack  them 
the  next  year.  He  defeated  them  several  times, 
and  at  last  subdued  Venedocia,  one  of  the  three 
kingdoms  Whales  was  then  divided  into.  The 
struggles  of  the  Welsh  afterwards  to  shake  off 
their  yoke,  served  only  to  make  it  the  heavier; 
for  Egbeit,  on  re-entering  their  country,  destroyed 
all  with  fire  and  sword. 

At  length,  the  death  of  Cenulph,  in  the  year  819, 
gave  Egbert  an  opportunity  to  execute  his  grand 
design  of  uniting  the  various  kingdoms.  He  was 
immediately  invested  with  the  dignity  of  monarch, 
to  which  none  had  a  better  claim  than  himself:  his 
kingd(mi  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  whilst  the 
rest,  weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  daily  lost 
somewhat  of  their  power :  they  were  already  re- 
duced to  five,  of  which  he  possessed  one  of  the 
most  considerable  ;  and  in  the  other  lour,  the  race 
of  their  ancient  kings  being  extinct,  nothing  en- 
sued but  dissensions.  Egbert  therefore  resolved  to 
reduce  them  to  one  kingdom;  a  project  which  al- 
most all  the  preceding  nionarchs  had  aimed  at. 
Everything  conspired  to  favour  Egbert:  Nortli- 
umbria  had  been  long  rent  by  two  tactions,  who 
were  only  watching  opportunities  to  supplant  one 
another.  Mercia  was  in  no  better  condition  :  Ber- 
nulph,  who  had  deposed  Ceolwulph,  was  supported 
by  a  party  which,  though  strong  enough  to  raise 
him  to,  could  not  sustain  him  on,  the  throne:  the 
wars  of  the  kings  of  Kent  with  the  West-Saxons 
and  Mercians  had  reduced  them  so  much,  that  they 
could  not  avoid  being  tributary  to  the  king  of 
Mercia,  and  consequently  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
withstand  Egbert :  and  as  lor  the  kingdom  of 
Essex,  besides  the  probability  of  its  being  in  sub- 
jection to  Mercia,  it  had  long  made  but  a  very  in- 
considerable figure,  and  if  it  was  still  governed  by 
Swithred,  which  is  uncertain,  that  prince  must 
have  been  extremely  old. 

Egbert's  preparations  raised  suspicions  in  the 
king  of  Mercia,  who  conceived  it  to  be  the  best 
policy  to  attack  Egbert  before  his  preparations  were 
completed,  and  he  accordingly  advanced  with 
his  army  as  far  as  Ellandunum,  near  Salisbury, 
where,  contrary  to  his  exi)ectation,  he  met  his 
enemy,  whom  he  thought  to  have  surprised.  The 
two  arniiea  coining  loan  engagement,  the  Mercians 
were  routed  with  so  great  a  loss,  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  Bcrnulph  ever  to  retrieve  it. 

This  victory  procured  Egbert  two  great  advan- 
tages. It  very  much  weakened  the  king  of  Mer- 
cia, and  it  opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  K(!nl, 
for  which  Beriiuliih  himself  hud  given  a  pretence, 
by  attacking  him  first.  By  beginning  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs  with  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
he  was  tne  less  apprehensive  of  alarming  the 
Northumbrians,  who  were  too  remote  (such  was  the 
state  of  the  country)  to  concern  themselves  with 
what  was  transacting  beyond  the  Thames. 

Egbert  sent  his  son  Elhelwolph  with  a  powerful 
army  into  Kent.  Baldred,  unprepared  against  an 
invasion,  having  urged  in  vain  the  king  of  Mercia 
to  assist  him,  hazarded   a  battle  alone ;  and  being 
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vanquished  retired  into  Mercia,  leaving  his  king- 
'iom  to  Egbert,  who  became  master  of  it  without 
any  difficulty.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Kent  was 
united  to  those  of  Wessex  and  Sussex,  and  Egbert 
was  in  possession  of  the  whole  country  lying  south 
of  the  Thames. 

Egbert  rendered  himself  also  master  of  the  king- 
dom of  Essex ;  which  is  all  the  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  that  kingdom  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  ;  so  imperfect  is  the  history  of  these  transac- 
tions. 

The  chief  means  Egbert  employed  in  conquering 
the  Mercians  were  the  East-Anglians,  who  since 
their  subjugation  had  been  harshly  treated.  He 
fomented  their  inclination  to  regain  their  independ- 
ence, and  they  revolting,  defeated  Bernulph  in  a 
battle  in  which  he  lust  his  life.  The  INlercians 
maintained  the  contest  fur  some  time,  and  finally 
chose  Witglaph  as  their  king ;  on  which  occasion 
Egbert  openly  declared  himself  the  ally  and  pro- 
tector of  the  East-Anglians,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  political  friendship,  made  both  king- 
doms tributary  to  him. 

Northumbiia,  which  now  alone  remained  free 
from  the  dominion  of  Egbert,  was  but  little  able  to 
preserve  its  liberty ;  Andred,  who  then  reigned, 
was  a  king  in  name  only  :  it  was  rent  by  parties, 
and  frequently  invaded  by  the  Scots :  and  con- 
sequently, when  PIgbert  approached  with  an  army 
that  had  already  conquered  four  kingdoms,  Andred 
and  the  Northumbrians,  unable  to  make  the  least 
opposition,  submitted,  and  accepted  of  the  terms 
granted  the  Mercians  and  East-Anglians. 

Thus  ended  the  octarchy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
by  the  reduction  of  the  various  kingdoms  in  the 
year  827.  Indeed,  Mercia,  East-Angiia,  and  Nor- 
thumbria,  preserved  a  shadow  of  liberty  ;  but  very 
probably  Egbert  would  not  have  suffered  other  kings 
to  be  chost-n,  after  the  death  of  those  who  were  then 
on  the  throne,  if  the  Danes,  who  shortly  after 
began  their  invasions,  had  given  him  time  to  com- 
plete his  projects. 

The  government  of  the  various  Saxon  kingdoms, 
reckoning  from  the  founding  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms, 
continued  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years.  But 
if  the  time  spent  by  the  Saxons  in  their  conquests 
be  added,  from  the  arrival  of  Hengist  to  that  of 
Crida,  they  will  be  found  to  have  lasted  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  years. 

The  causes  of  the  dissolution  of  the  octarchy  are 
very  apparent ;  the  great  inequality  in  extent  and 
power  amongst  the  kingdoms;  the  default  of  male 
heirs,  in  all  except  Wessex;  the  continual  jea- 
lousies and  ambition  of  each  petty  monarch  ;  and 
the  warlike  and  barbarous  state  of  society,  all  com- 
bined to  weaken  each  individual  kingdom,  and  ren- 
der ea^h  of  them  a  prey  tn  any  politic  and  able  man 
who  know  how  to  concentrate  his  own  and  divide 
their  power.  Such  was  Egbert,  and  he  taking  ad- 
vantage of  all  these  circumstances,  erected  England 
into  a  monarchy. 


The  State  of  the  Church  of  England,  from  the  Con- 
version of  the  Enylish  to  the  Dissulution  of  the 
Heptarchy, 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  England 
must  be  considered  as  divided  into  distinct  king- 
doms. These  kingdoms  being  converted  at  differ- 
ent limes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  of  each  by 
itself. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  KENT. 

Ethelbert,  by  his  alliance  with  Bertha  of  France, 
was  induced  to  favour  C'liristianity,  and  in  this 
favourable  juncture  it  was  that  Pope  Gregory  I. 
sent  missionaries  into  England  to  instruct  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

According  to  Bede,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  before  their  arrival,  some  young  children 
were  sent  from  De'ira  to  Rome  to  be  sold,  which 
trade  was  then  commonly  carried  on  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  made  no  scruple  of  selling  their  offspring. 
These  voung  slaves,  remarkable  for  their  comeli- 
ness, being  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  market, 
drew  the  attention  of  Gregory,  archdeacon  of  Rome, 
who  inquired  particularly  after  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  the  religion  there  professed.  As  soon  as 
he  knew  they  were  English,*  and  born  of  idolatrous 
parents,  he  resolved  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
that  nation  ;  and  having  obtained  the  pope's  licence, 
prepared  for  his  journey.  But  the  Romans,  who 
had  a  great  veneration  for  him,  petitioned  the  pope 
not  to  (leprive  them  of  so  useful  a  pastor  ;  and  the 
pope  forliid  his  departure,  and  thus  Gregory's  de- 
sign remained  unexecuted  until  about  eighteen  years 
after,  when  he  became  bishop  of  Rome.  His  office 
prevented  his  coming  to  England  in  person,  but  he 
selected  forty  Benedictine  monks,  with  Austin  at 
their  head,  in  quality  of  abbot.  Most  probably 
Bertha  had  acquainted  the  pope  how  well  affected 
Ethelbert  was  to  Christianity,  as  they  were  ordered 
to  land  in  Kent.  Austin  and  his  companions  having 
passed  through  France,  where  they  were  supplied 
with  interpreters,  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  597.  As  soon  as  they  were 
landed,  he  sent  the  king  word  that  he  was  come 
into  his  dominions  with  a  company  of  good  men,  to 
bring  him  a  message  of  the  gieatest  importance,  and 
instruct  him  in  what  would  procure  him  everlasting 
happiness.  Ethelbert  ordered  them  to  stay  where 
they  were,  designing  to  go  himself  and  hear  from 
their  own  mouths  the  occasi  tn  of  their  journey  ;  and 
some  few  days  after,  he  went  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in 
company  with  the  queen,  who,  in  all  probability, 
was  not'ignorant  of  the  reason  of  .Austin's  coming. 
As  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  he  seated  himself  in 
the  open  air,  being  apprehensive,  as  Bede  says,  of 
charms  or  spells,  which  in  the  open  field,  he  thought, 
could  have  no  power  over  him.  Then  ordering  the 
strangers  to  be  called  before  him,  he  asked  them 
what  they  had  to  propose ;  and  Austin  made  a  long 
harangue,  preaching  the  Gospel  in  a  forcible  and 


•  Bede  has  either  invented,  or  else  heard  that  Pope  Ciregory 
made  divers  Latin  allusions  upon  the  answers  to  his  questions 
concerning  those  boys.  Particularly  being  told  they  were 
Ant'li,  he  reiilied,  "  Bene,  nam  angclicam  habent  faciein." 
"  Ah,  indeed,  tliey  have  angels'  countenances'."'  Hence  some 
have  imagined  (particularly  Verstegan;,  that  the  n?.riie  of 
.\ngli  comes  from  Angelus,  an  angeL  Wherea?.  it  is  plain 
their  being  called  .-Vngli  gave  occasion  to  Gregory's  pun. 
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icaliius  niannor.  ICthclliert,  iufonufd  by  the  in- 
tcrj)rcters  what  Austin  bad  ^uili,  ri'turucd  bini  this 
answer :  "  Your  projuisals  are  noble,  and  your 
promises  iuvitiug.  But  I  cannot  resolve  uixni 
quitting  tlie  religion  of  my  ancestors,  for  one  tiiat 
appears  to  mc  supported  only  by  the  testimony  of 
person*  mat  are  entire  stran};ers  to  me.  However, 
since,  as  I  perceive,  you  have  undertaken  so  long  a 
journey  on  purpo>e  to  inijiart  to  us  what  you  deem 
most  important  and  valuable,  you  shall  not  be  sent 
away  without  some  sati>factiou.  I  will  take  care 
you  arc  treated  hospitably  in  my  dominions,  and 
supplied  with  all  things  necessary  and  co-ivenicnt. 
Ami  if  any  of  my  sulije<-ts,  convinced  by  what  you 
shall  say  to  them,'  desire  to  embrace  your  religion, 
I  shall  not  oppose  it." 

This  first  step  being  gained,  the  queen  obtained 
leave  fox  the  missionaries  to  settle  at  Canterbury, 
the  capital  of  Kent ;  and  in  a  short  time  several 
of  the  principal  Saxons  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  The  swift  progress  of  the  Gospel  at  Can- 
terbury, raised  the  king's  curiosity  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  religion  the 
strangers  preached;  and  at  last,  by  the  persuasions 
,if  the  queen,  and  frequent  conferences  with  Austin, 
he  received  baptism,  about  a  year  after  the  arrival 
of  the  missionaries.  The  conversion  of  the  king 
being  followed  by  that  of  multitudes  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  queen's  chapel,  vi'hich  stood  without 
the  city,  soon  became  too  bmall  to  hold  them ; 
and  therefore  they  were  obliged  to  turn  one  ol 
the  heathen  temi)les  into  a  church,  which  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Pancrace.  Shortly  after,  several 
other  temples  were  served  in  the  same  manner 
by  Ethelbert's  order,  and  the  foundations  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral  were  laid  ;  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  I'fter  and  St.  Paul,  and  was  after- 
wards called  .St.  Thomas.  Austin  began  also  a 
monastery,  which  he  did  not  see  finished ;  and 
Peter,  one  of  his  companions,  was  the  first  abbot. 
It  was  called  the  mona.stery  of  St.  Augustin,  from 
its  founder.  Ethelbert  at  length  leaving  Canter- 
l<urv  to  the  Italiai:  monks  went  and  kept  his  court 
at  Ueculver. 

Thus  began  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, a  blessing  their  brethren  in  Germany  enjoyed 
not  till  'J(K)  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 
Ethelbert  promoted  to  his  utmost  the  conversion  of 
his  subjects,  but  without  using  the  least  violence  or 
compulsion,  having  learnt  of  his  instructors,  as 
Bcue  expressly  ob.-erves,  that  God  requires  none 
to  serve  him  but  those  who  do  it  with  a  willing 
mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  all  Christian  princes 
would  follow  his  example  i  The  Saxons  were  so 
eager  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  that,  if  historians 
uiay  be  credited,  .\ustiii,  in  one  day,  baptized 
lO.tKKJ  in  the  river  Swale,  which  runs  into  tlic 
'i'hames. 

The  letters  of  Austin,  and  the  accounts  of  those 
he  had  stent,  insjiired  (iregory  with  so  high  an 
idea  of  tbis  mission,  that  looking  upon  the  coii- 
vei»iou  of  the  English  as  accomplished,  though  it 
woi   but  jusl  begun,  he  scut  the   pall  to  Austin,* 


•    1  Iw  1.11  !■  n  vvlillc  picc-c  of  «<K)lloii  clolli.  mailp  roiiml  iil 

u  i.viT  IIk'  shoulilefii.     Upuii  litis  are  two 

m.-iltir  anil  [i>rin.  one  ot  uliicli  TalU  <1(>\mi 

111-  (/Ibi-r  oil  til)- back,  nithcarli  o(  thcin 

.  •  tcif->»  lit  llic-  Kaiiiu  colour  U'iii);  likcwiM- 

I  of  il  aliuul  llic  slioulderii.     'J  Ins  |iall  i.s 

«  loiiilj  ij>  till.'  |>o|><>.  uiiil  M'lit  a»uy  to  tlu' 

fr.,..-  •  .<   riK  './   [.".lilAiu.  whicli,  till  llu-y  bnve  received  froii. 

<Ji«  H*  ol  Komc.  Uwy  cuomjt  call  u  cou-icil,  bku  tlic  cbruin 


as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  honour.  He  ordered 
him  also  to  erect  bishops'  sees  in  several  places, 
particularly  at  York,  where  was  to  be  a  nietro- 
liolitan  with  twelve  sufl'ragans,  and  that  after  the 
Ueaili  of  one  of  the  two  archbishops,  the  survivor 
should  consecrate  another  in  his  place,  and  have 
the  precedence  of  him.  The  reason  of  this  pre- 
ference with  regard  to  York,  was,  because  it  had 
formerly,  under  the  Komans,  been  an  archbishop- 
ric as  well  as  London  and  Caerleon.  As  for  this 
last,  it  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Britons,  anjl 
already  an  archbishop's  see,  though  not  under  the 
pope's  jurisdiction,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
it.  Circgory's  intent,  therefore,  in  making  London 
an  archbishopric,  was  to  restore  things  to  their  for- 
mer stale.  He,  however,  afterwards  altered  his  mea- 
sures at  the  instance  of  Austin,  who  was  desirous  of 
procuring  that  honour  for  Canterbury,  the  metro 
polis  of  Kent,  where  he  had  begun  to  exercise  his 
ministerial  functions.  The  pope's  view  then,  it 
appears,  was  only  to  put  things  upon  an  ancient 
footing,  when,  in  his  answer  to  Austin,  he  told  him 
he  meant  that  the  two  archbishops  of  London  and 
York  should  be  independent  of  one  another,  bul 
that  Austin,  during  life,  should  have  jurisdiction, 
as  well  over  them  as  all  the  rest  of  the  bishops  of 
Great  Britain. 

But  all  the  pains  Gregory  took,  produced  but 
little  effect  at  the  time,  and  the  Christian  religion 
was  still  far  enough  I'rom  extending  to  Northumbria 
However,  the  great  hopes  he  had  conceived  from 
the  letters  and  messengers  of  Austin,  induced  him 
to  give  directions  concerning  the  English  churches, 
as  if  they  had  been  really  formed  ;  and  besides 
these  general  orders,  he  exhorted  Austin,  in  the 
same  letter,  not  to  be  elated  at  his  having  received 
from  heaven  the  gift  of  miracles,  which  makes  it 
probable  word  had  been  sent  him  that  several  mira- 
cles had  been  wrouglit  by  Austin.  He  also  charged 
him  not  to  pull  down  such  idol  temples  as  were  fit 
to  be  converted  into  ciiurches,  but  to  consecrate 
them  by  sprinkling  holy-water,  and  placing  relics 
under  the  altars ;  and  as  the  Saxons  had  been 
accustomed  to  offer  sacrifices  to  their  gods  on 
their  festival  days,  he  advised  that  (upon  the  an. 
niversary  of  the  saints,  whose  relics  were  lodged 
there,  or  upon  the  return  of  the  day  of  the  church's 
consecration)  they  should  kill  some  cattle,  and  pro- 
vide an  entertainment,  to  which  they  were  to  invite 
the  poor.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Ethel- 
bert and  Bertha,  exhorting  them  to  persevere  in 
the  true  religion,  and  promote  the  great  work 
undertaken  by  Austin.  Peter  and  Laurence,  ac- 
companied with  Mollitus,  Paulinus,  Uuflinianus, 
and  some  other  new  missionaries,  brought  back 
these  letters,  together  with  sacred  vessels,  and 
ornaments  for  the  altars,  vestnients  for  the  priests, 
relfcs,  books,  and  other  things  necessary  for  cele- 
brating divine  service.  .Austin  received  also  the 
resolution  of  the  questions  lie  had  sent  to  the 
pope,  soiiK!  of  whicli,  with  their  answers,  were  to 
the  following  effect: — 

L  How  arc  bishops  to  behave  with  respect  to 
their  clergy  ?  Into  how  many  portions  are  the 
offerings  at  the  altar  to  be  divided?  And  how 
ought  a  bishop  to  act  in  the  church  ? 


consecrate  churclwR,  or  a  l)islio|>,  ordain  a  priest,  &c.  At  ihp 
di'hvcry  of  it  llicy  are  to  swoar  fealty  to  the  pope.  'J'lie  an- 
cient pall,  from  llie  Ijalin  palliiini,  was  an  entire  niid  maKnifi- 
ccnl  liuliit.  dum^ncd  to  put  tlic  bishop  in  mind  iliul  lii.slife 
rbuuld  aiuwcr  up  lo  tbe  dignity  of  bin  appcryaiicH 
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For  satisfaction  in  the  first  point,  the  pope  re- 
fers him  to  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  Timothy.  To  the 
second,  he  answers,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
charch  to  divide  the  offerings  into  four  parts,  one 
for  the  bishop ;  another  for  the  clergy  ;  a  third 
for  the  poor;  and  a  fourtii  for  the  repairs  of  the 
churches.  As  to  the  last  article,  which  would  have 
been  very  obscure  had  not  the  pope  explained  it  in 
his  answer,  he  replies,  that  Austin  being  a  monk, 
ought  not  to  live  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
but  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Primitive 
Christians,  should  have  all  things  in  common.* 
He  adds,  if  there  were  any  clerks  not  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  who  desired  they  might  marry,  and 
receive  the  stipends  at  their  own  houses,  according 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  distribution  was  made 
to  each  of  them  according  to  every  one's  wants. 
As  for  other  Christians,  he  says,  there  was  no  need 
to  prescribe  any  rules  in  relation  to  their  alms- 
giving, since  our  Saviour  himself  says,  give  alms 
of  such  things  as  you  have,  and  behold  all  things  are 
clean  unto  you. 

II.  Since  there  is  but  one  faith,  how  comes  it 
that  there  are  different  customs  in  churches,  one 
manner  of  saying  mass  in  the  Roman,  and  another 
in  the  Gallican  church  ? 

The  pope  advises  him  to  select  from  each  church, 
what  he  thought  most  convenient  for  the  church  of 
England. 

III.  What  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
him  that  has  stolen  any  thing  from  the  church? 

Gregory  replies,  the  motives  of  the  theft  must 
be  considered,  whether  it  was  done  out  of  necessitv 
or  covetousness,  and  the  punishment  to  be  propor- 
tioned accordingly,  with  charity  and  temper.  As 
for  restitution,  God  forbid  the  church  should  receive 
more  than  she  lost. 

IV.  Whether  two  brothers  may  marry  two  sisters, 
that  are  no  way  related  to  them. 

Gregory  answers,  this  may  be  done  very  law- 
fully. 

V.  To  what  degree  of  consanguinity  are  mar- 
riages forbid  ? 

The  pope  answers.  To  the  second  degree  inclu- 
sively, and  no  further.  He  would  not  however 
have  those  separated  who  have  married  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  before  their  conversion,  because 
they  did  it  out  of  ignorance.  But  he  would  have 
all  the  now  converts  charged  not  to  presume  to  do 
any  such  thing,  and  in  case  they  did,  to  be  debarred 
the  communion. 

VI.  Whether  a  single  bishop  may  ordain  an- 
other, without  the  assistance  of  other  bishops,  when 
the  length  of  the  journey  makes  it  inconvenient 
for  them  to  meet? 

Gregory  replies,  That  since  Austin  was  now  the 
only  bishop  in  England,  he  might  consecrate  others 
without  any  assistance.  But  in  order  to  avoid  the 
like  inconvenience  for  the  future,  he  would  have 
him  place  bishops  so,  as  that  they  might  not  be  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  one  another. 

VII.  How  ought  I  to  manage  with  the  bishops  of 
Gaul  ? 

The  pope  tells  him,  that  he  allows  him  no  man- 
ner of  jurisdiction  over  them,  because  he  had  no 
design  to  deprive  the  archbishop  of  Aries  of  the 
authority  he  was  in  possession  of. 

There   are    several  more    queries   which    would 

*  Herein  some  books  is  the  second  question  inserted,  which 
runs  tills :  "  I  desire  to  know  whether  clergymen  may  many ; 
and  if  they  marry,  whether  they  must  return  to  a  secular 
life. 


seem  to   be   rather  within  the  province  of  the  phy- 
sician than  the  divine  to  solve. 

Austin's  care  was  not  conhned  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons  only.  He  undertook  also,  what 
seemed  to  him  no  less  worthy  of  his  zeal,  the 
bringing  the  British  bishops  to  a  conformity  with 
the  Roman  church,  and  the  making  them  ac- 
knowledge the  pope's  jurisdiction.  As  this  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  of  Austin's  life,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  a  little.  This  de- 
sign of  his  was  not  easy  to  be  executed.  The 
Britons  thought  they  could  justify  their  adhering 
to  the  same  rites  and  customs  they  had  practised 
ever  since  the  conversion  of  Britain.  Besides,  they 
could  not  conceive,  upon  what  grounds  they  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  church  so  remote,  or  what 
advantage  the  owning  the  pope's  authority  would 
be  to  them.  These  difficulties  did  not  discourage 
Austin.  He  had,  besides  his  zeal  for  the  see  of 
Rome,  another,  and  perhaps  no  less  powerful  mo- 
tive, to  induce  him  to  this  undertaking,  which  was 
his  claim  to  the  primacy  of  all  Britain,  by  virtue 
of  the  pope's  grant.  He  applied  therefore  all  his 
endeavours  to  accomplish  this  enterprise,  whicti 
ccst  him  more  trouble  than  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons,  witiiout  having  the  satisfaction  of  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

From  the  earliest  days,  the  Britons  had  con- 
stantly adhered  to  the  customs  and  rules  prescribed 
to  them  by  their  first  teachers.  But  the  church  of 
Rome  had  made  several  innovations  in  the  divine 
service,  to  which  they  protended  all  other  churches 
ought  to  conform.  The  opposition  the  bishops  of 
Rome  everywhere  met  with,  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  them  abandon  their  pretensions.  Although 
this  difference  was  of  no  great  consequence,  it 
caused,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  a 
most  violent  controversy  between  Pope  Victor  I., 
and  the  churches  of  Asia. 

The  Britons  considered  the  bishops  of  Rome 
only  as  bishops  of  a  particular  diocese,  or  at  most 
but  as  patriarchs,  on  whom  the  British  church  had 
not  the  least  dependence ;  and  so  far  were  they 
from  owning  the  papal  authority,  that  they  did 
not  so  much  as  know  he  pretended  to  have  any 
over  them.  But  Austin  resolved  to  bring  them  to 
acknowledge  the  pope  as  head  of  the  church  in 
general. 

But  neither  promises  nor  threats  could  prevail 
with  the  British  prelates  to  admit  of  the  least 
change  in  their  ancient  customs  ;  and  Bede  tells 
us  that  Austin  caused  a  Saxon  blind  man  to  be 
brought  into  an  assembly,  and  when  the  Britons 
had  tried  in  vain  to  cure  him,  he  restored  him  to 
sight  by  his  prayers.  But,  whether  the  miracle  ad- 
mitted of  some  dispute,  because  the  blind  man  was 
a  Saxon  ;  or  Bede,  who  lived  long  after  the  fact, 
was  wrongly  informed ;  the  Britons  stood  out 
against  this  evidence  ;  and  all  Austin  could  obtain, 
was,  that  they  would  meet  again  and  determine  the 
matter  in  a  more  numerous  synod,  .\t  this  second 
council  were  present  seven  British  bishops,  accom- 
panied with  Dinoth,  abbot  of  Bangor,  who  brought 
several  of  his  monks  along  with  him;  who  before 
they  came  to  the  synod,  advised  with  a  hermit  of 
great  repute  among  them,  what  course  tney  should 
pursue.  The  good  old  man  told  them,  he  saw  no 
reason  to  admit  of  any  alterations  in  their  divine 
service  upon  the  bare  request  of  a  man  to  them  en- 
tirely unknown  :  but  however,  as  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion consisted  in  union  and  charity,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  comply  iu  some  mecisuie  with   Austin 
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provided  ho  was  a  holy  man.  and  one  seut  from 
God.  I'pon  which  the  bishops  desired  to  be  in- 
formed, how  they  should  know  whether  he  was  siieh 
a  person  or  not.  To  which  ho  replied,  they  should 
I  know  it  by  his  hunality,  the  most  unquestionable 
mark  of  a  true  Christian  :  and  they  would  see 
whether  he  was  endued  with  this  virtue,  by  his  re- 
spectful rising  up  to  salute  thorn  at  their  ci.niin<r 
into  the  couucil-room  ;  for  if  ho  paid  thorn  not  that 
civility,  it  was  a  sure  token  of  his  pride.  Pur- 
suant to  this  advice,  they  took  care  to  come  last  to 
the  place  of  appointment;  and  upon  Austin's  not 
rising  from  his  seat  to  salute  them,  they  conceived 
an  invincible  prejudice  ajrainst  him. 

As  Austin  in  the  synod  was  earnestly  pressing 
the  Britons  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and  carrying  the 
papal  prerogatives  to  a  great  height,  Diiiolli,  abbot 
of  Bangor,  made  him  this  answer:  "  You  propose 
to  us  obedience  to  the  church  of  Koine;  are  you 
ignorant  that  we  already  owe  a  dofcreucc  to  the 
church  of  God,  to  the  bishop  of  Home,  and  to  all 
Christians,  of  love  and  charity,  which  obliges  us  to 
endeavour  by  all  possible  means  to  assist  and  do 
them  all  the  good  we  can.  Other  obedience  than 
this  to  him  you  call  the  pope,  wc  know  not  of,  and 
this  we  are  always  ready  to  pay.  But  for  a  supe- 
rior, what  need  have  we  to  go  so  far  as  Rome,  when 
we  arc  governed,  under  God,  by  the  bishop  of  Caer- 
leon,  who  hath  authority  to  take  care  of  our 
churches  and  spiritual  affairs?"  It  is  said,  Austin 
despairing  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  after  a  long 
dispute,  cried  out,  full  of  indignation.  "  Since  you 
refuse  peace  from  your  brethren,  you  shall  have 
war  from  your  enemies;  and  since  you  will  not  join 
with  us  in  preaching  the  word  of  eternal  life  to  your 
i)eiglil)Ours,  you  shall  rocciv'e  death  at  their  hands." 
Hence  it  appears,  that  Austin  had  not  only  pressed 
the  Britons  to  a  conformity  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  obedience  to  the  pupal  authority,  but 
also  had  reproached  them  for  their  negligence  and 
want  of  zeal,  in  not  promoting  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons.  Perhaps  he  designed  to  intimate  to 
them,  that  the  conversion  of  all  England  was  jire- 
vented  only  by  the  want  of  the  union  he  proposed 
to  ihcm.  However  this  be,  these  words  of  Austin 
were  looked  upon  as  a  prediction  of  the  massacre  of 
the  monks  of  Bangor,  mentioned  iu  the  history  of 
Northumberland. 

Austin  not  having  the  success  he  expected  in 
this  affair,  confined  himself  within  the  true  bounds 
of  bis  mission,  and  caused  the  Gospel  to  bo  preached 
to  the  East-Saxons  by  Mellitus.  He  was  commonly 
called  the  Apostle  of  the  F2nglish,  and  lived  eight 
years  in  England;  arriving  in  597,  and  dying  in 
A)b,  according  to  the  generally-icceived  opinion. 
Some  fix  the  date  of  his  death  sooner,  and  others, 
Jiough  without  grounds,  bring  it  down  to  613.  He 
wag  buried  at  Canterbury,  near  the  cathedral, 
whii'h  was  not  then  finished,  with  an  incrijition  on 
hi*  tomb,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 
'•  Here  lies  Augustin,  the  lirst  archbishoji  of  Do- 
roU-rn,  who  having  been  sent  hither  by  Gregory, 
pontifl'  of  Rome,  and  6U|)portcd  by  the  co-operation 
of  (jikI  with  miracles,  converted  King  Ethelbert 
Bud  \u%  nation  to  the  faith  ;  and  having  accoiu- 
piislied  the  days  of  his  ministry,  departed  this  life 
the  7lh  of  the  calends  of  June,  lu  the  reign  of  the 
Mid  king." 

Auttiu  wa<i  kuccceded  by  Lanrentius,  who  was 
equally  tolicilous  to  rcilucc  the  liiitons  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  pope,  and  to  a  conformity  with  the 
ftriiniin  church  iu  ihe  celebration  of  Easter.     He 


wrote  very  pressing  letters  to  them,  in  which  he 
upbraided  them  for  thoir  obstinacy,  bitterly  com- 
plaining, that  a  Scotch  bishop,  Dagham,  by  name, 
passing  through  Canterbury,  had  refuved  to  eat  with 
him,  on  account  of  thoir  difference  of  opinion  con 
corning  Easter-day  ;  but  his  letters  proved  of  no 
eftect. 

Gregory  1.  pretended  not  to  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
British  churches,  as  universal  bishop  ;  a  title  he 
was  so  far  fnmi  assuming,  that  ho  had  declaimed 
against  it  with  groat  vehemence.  Howovor,  he  be- 
lieved he  might,  as  patriarch  of  the  west,  claim  the 
obedience  of  the  British  as  well  as  the  English  bi- 
shops, to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  But  Boniface 
IV.,  who,  not  long  after  Gregory  I.,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  being  supported  by  the  Em- 
peror Phocas,  took  upon  him  the  title  of  uni- 
versal bisho|) ;  and  this  was  a  fresh  motive  for  the 
missionaries  in  England  to  renew  their  endeavours 
to  bring  the  Britons  to  own  his  authority  ;  but  tiioy 
could  not  prevail  with  them.  Mellitus  was  there- 
fore sent  to  Rome  for  instructions  from  the  pope 
upon  this  head  ;  but  the  d('ath  of  Ethelbert,  which 
happened  in  the  moantiuie,  caused  them  to  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  this  matter,  and  reduced  the  Chris- 
tians to  a  de])lnrable  condition.  Edbald,  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelbert,  having  turned  Pagan  again, 
the  missionaries  lost  the  powerful  protection  they 
had  till  then  so  prosperously  enjoyed  ;  and  to  com- 
plete their  niislortunos,  Scbert,  king  of  Essex,  who 
had  been  converted  by  Mellitus,  dying  also  a  little 
after,  his  three  stms,  who  jointly  succeeded  him, 
apostatized  from  Christiani.y,  and  forbade  Mellitus, 
who  was  come  back  from  Rome,  to  remain  in  their 
dominions ;  who  consequently  fled  to  Lanrentius, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a?  did  also  Justus,  bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  having 
in  all  appearance  abandoned  the  faith.  These  three 
prelates  having  consulted  together,  resolved  upon 
going  into  France,  and  leaving  the  apostate  Saxons 
to  themselves;  which  proves  either  that  the  people 
of  Kent  and  Essex  went  all  back  to  paganism,  or 
that  there  were  not  so  many  converts  as  Gregory 
was  made  to  believe.  Mellitus  and  Justus  wont, 
according  to  their  resolution;  but  Laurentius  staid 
behind,  though  with  intent  to  follow  them  in  a  short 
time ;  but  when  he  was  ready  to  depart,  it  is  af- 
firmed, that  lying  one  night  in  his  church,  St.  Peter 
appeared  to  him,  and  SQouiged  him  severely,  as  a 
punishment  for  offering  to  abandon  his  mission  ; 
and  the  day  after  he  went  to  Edbald,  and  having 
sliown  him  the  marks  of  the  scourge,  he  converted 
him,  and  persuaded  him  to  disengage  himself  from 
his  unlawful  marriage  ;  he  having  taken  his  father's 
widow  to  wife.  It  is  certain  Edbald  was  converted, 
as  all  historians  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that 
fact.  Edbald  having  thus  returned  to  the  faith, 
recalled  Justus  and  Mellitus,  and  restored  them  to 
their  respective  dioceses  of  Rochester  and  London  : 
but  the  East-Saxons  at  London  refusing  to  admit 
Mellitus,  he  returned  to  Kent,  where  he  soon  after 
succeeded  Laurentius  in  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  he  is  said  by  his  prayers  to  have  put  a 
stop  to  a  great  lire,  that  in  all  probability  would 
have  re<luced  the  city  to  ashes,  and  to  have  wrought 
several  other  miracles. 

Mellitus  was  succeeded  by  Justus,  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, to  whom  the  pojie  sent  the  pall  ;  and  after 
him  came  Honorius,  whcsc  successor  was  Uous- 
dedit.  After  his  death,  there  nvs  a  vacancy  for 
four  years  ;  when  Egbert  and  Oswy,  kings  of  Kent 
and  Northumbria,   having  held  a  conference  toge 
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ther  about  the  affairs  of  the  church,  resolved  to  send 
Wighard,  a  Kentish  priest,  to  be  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  Rome.  Wighard  dying 
there,  Vitalian  the  pope  cast  his  eyes  upon  Adrian 
and  Andrew,  two  monks,  who  both  refused  the  arch- 
oishopric,  as  too  great  a  burden  for  them ;  but 
Theodorus,  a  Greek,  native  of  Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  to 
whom  it  was  also  offered,  not  having  the  same 
scruples,  was  consecrated  at  Rome,  and  departed 
for  England.  The  pope  ordered  Adrian  to  go  with 
him,  lest,  says  a  historian,  Theodorus,  being  a 
Greek,  might  introduce  customs  iu  Britain  contrary 
to  those  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  the  English  were  yet  very  ignorant,  Theo- 
dorus, endeavoured,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to 
instruct  them,  by  erecting  a  school  or  seminary,  at 
Crecklade,  where  he  and  Adrian,  besides  divinity, 
taught  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  Greek,  and 
Latin ;  and  Bede  assures  us,  he  knew  several  of 
their  scholars  that  could  express  themselves  as  rea- 
dily iu  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  their  own  language. 
Theodorus  was  not  satisfied  with  promoting  the  love 
of  learning  among  the  English,  by  exhortations 
and  instructions  only,  but  also  by  the  books  he 
brought,  and  sent  for,  into  England;  some  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  manuscript,  as  David's  Psalms, 
St.  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  and  Homer,  all  written 
iu  a  beautiful  hand.  He  himself  composed  a  large 
work  called  Poenitentiale,  which  remained  long  en- 
tire at  Cambridge,  but  is  not  to  be  found  there  now. 
In  1677,  extracts  of  it,  with  some  other  of  his  trea- 
tises, were  published  at  Paris,  with  notes  by  Ja- 
cobus Petitus. 

Theodorus  died  in  690 ;  but  the  see  was  not  filled 
till  two  years  after,  by  Berthwald,  abbot  of  Recul- 
ver,  who,  having  been  archbishop  thirty-eight  years, 
gave  place  by  his  death  to  Tatwine,  a  person  of 
great  learning  and  probity.  He  exercised  his 
archiepiscopal  functions  nearly  two  years  before  he 
received  the  pall ;  which  is  a  clear  evidence  it  was 
not  yet  thought  an  absolutely  necessary  qualification 
for  an  archbishop.  Tatwine  dying  in  735,  Nothelm, 
a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  London,  succeeded  him, 
and  went  and  received  the  pall  at  Rome,  where  he 
was  consecrated  by  Gregory  III. ;  and  dying  in 
741,  the  year  following,  Cuthbert,  bishop  of  Here- 
ford, was  chosen  in  his  room.  To  him  succeeded 
Bregwin,  of  a  noble  family  in  Germany  :  a  prelate 
exemplary  for  his  religious  and  holy  life,  during  the 
two  years  he  held  the  see  ;  and  Jambert,  or  Lam- 
bert, abbot  of  St.  Austin's,  was  his  successor.  He 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  churches  of  Blercia 
and  East-Anglia  wrested  from  his  jurisdiction,  by 
the  erecting  Lichfield  into  an  archbishop's  see,  in 
the  reign  of  Offa  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
deavours, he  could  neither  prevent  it,  nor  recover 
his  rights.  Athelard,  his  successor,  was  more  for- 
tunate, for  he  obtained  what  his  predecessor  had 
sued  for  in  vain  ;  and  the  churches  of  Mercia  and 
East-Anglia  were  again  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Wulfrid,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  b04,  was  living  at  the  time  the  hep- 
tarchy was  reduced  to  a  monarchy. 

Before  we  leave  the  church  of  Kent,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  Gregory's  scheme,  who  had 
ordered  Canterbury  and  York  should  be  both  arch- 
bishops' sees,  and  independent  of  one  another,  re- 
mained unexecuted,  upon  several  accounts.  In  the 
first  pl2ice,  the  Nortiiumbriaus  did  not  receive  the 
Gospel  so  soon  as  that  pope  expected.  Again,  they 
all  deserted  the  faith,  after  the  retreat  of  Paulinus, 
who  had  received  the  palL     Lastly,  the  dissensions 


Northumbria  was  continually  disturbed  with,  p.e- 
vented  the  first  bishops  of  York  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  pope's  regulation,  which  besides 
they  did  not  much  regard.  This  was  the  reason 
Theodorus  became  possessed  of  all  the  authority,  as 
well  over  the  northern  as  southern  churches,  and 
that  his  successors  making  him  their  precedent,  laid 
claim  to  the  primacy  of  all  England,  exclusive  or 
the  archbishop  of  York  ;  which  proved,  in  process 
of  time,  the  ground  of  great  disputes  between  the 
two  archbishops. 

THE    CHURCH    OF    NOUTHUMBRIA. 

Having  already  given  an  account  of  Edwin's 
marriage  with  Ethelburga  of  Kent,  it  need  only  be 
added,  that  Paulinus,  who  accompanied  her  as  bi- 
shop of  the  Northumbrians,  spent  a  whole  year  at 
Edwin's  court,  without  making  any  great  progress 
among  people  not  yet  disposed  to  receive  his  in- 
structions; but  at  length  several  accidents  con- 
curred to  encourage  his  zeal  and  promote  his  de- 
signs, of  which  a  particular  relation  is  requisite. 

Quicelm,  one  of  the  kings  of  Wessex,  bore  the 
yoke  of  Edwin  with  such  impatience  that  he  re- 
solved to  free  himself  from  it,  by  means  of  an  as- 
sassin, whom  he  sent  to  him  on  some  pretence,  pri- 
vately armed  with  a  poisoned  dagger.  The  rutiian 
being  introduced  into  the  presence-chamber,  took 
his  opportunity,  and  made  so  furious  a  pass  at  the 
king,  that  he  was  wounded  through  the  body  of 
Lilla  his  favourite,  who  interposed  himself,  and  re-  I 
ceived  the  blow.  Paulinus  being  informed  of  this 
accident,  hastily  ran  into  the  room,  and  finding  I 
Edwin  in  a  great  rage  with  the  king  of  Wessex, 
told  him,  God,  to  whom  such  wretches  were  an  ; 
abomination,  would  not  fail  to  punish  so  horrid  a 
villany ;  and  it  is  said  that  Edwin,  whom  the 
queen  had  hitherto  solicited  in  vain,  promised  at 
the  same  time  to  renounce  idolatry,  if  the  God  of 
the  Christians  would  revenge  him  of  his  enemy. 
At  the  same  instant,  news  was  brought  him,  that 
the  queen,  after  a  hard  labour,  was  brought  to  bed 
of  a  princess,  for  which  he  returned  thanks  to  his 
gods ;  and  Paulinus,  for  his  part,  having  been  in 
great  feai's  for  the  queen,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
thanked  God  for  her  deliverance.  The  prelate's 
zeal  was  so  pleasing  to  the  king,  that  immediately 
conceiving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Christian 
religion,  he  consented  Paulinus  should  baptize  the 
new-born  infant;  and  the  young  princess  who  was 
named  Aufleda,  was  the  first  that  received  baptism 
iu  Northumbria. 

Edwin,  however,  not  forgetting  the  perfidious- 
ness  of  the  king  of  Wessex,  marched  with  an  army  I 
into  his  dominions,  and,  after  defeating  him  several 
times,  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  and  make  | 
him  ample  satisfaction.  But  though  he  returned 
witli  victory  according  to  his  wish,  he  deferred  the 
performance  of  his  promises.  When  the  queen 
and  Paulinus  pressed  him,  his  continual  reply  was, 
that  the  forsaking  his  religion  and  embracing  a  new 
one  was  a  matter  requiring  the  deepest  examina- 
tion ;  and  indeed  he  heartily  set  about  it,  and  fre- 
quently conferred  with  Coifi,  the  pagan  high-priest, 
upon  the  reasons  alleged  by  Paulinus  in  favour  of 
Christianity.  Coifi,  perceiving  the  king  was  very 
near  becoming  a  Christian,  resolved  to  ensure  his 
future  favour  by  conforming  to  his  will.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  impossible  in  the  like  case,  to 
find  some  of  thi«  character  amomr  the  Christian 
clergy. 
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Meantime,  the  queen  and  I'uulinus  continued  to 
solicit  llic  kinc  to  perform  his  promise ;  and  to  pivc 
the  greater  weight  to  what  they  suid  to  him,  they 
engaged  the  pope  to  write  him  a  letter  ;  but  it  was 
ol  no  avail;  Edwin  still  demurred,  and  could  not 
decide.  At  la>t  the  circumsiunccs  of  the  vision  he 
had  formerly  seen  in  the  parden  of  Hodowald,  be- 
in<;.  as  it  is  pretended,  revealed  to  I'auliuus,  the 
work  was  accomplished  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
Bcde  relates,  that  one  day  as  the  king  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  Panlinus  came 
in  suddenly,  and  laving  his  hand  on  Edwin's  head, 
asked  him  whether  he  understood  the  meaning  of 
that  token?  At  these  words,  Edwin  recollecting 
what  had  passe<l  between  him  and  the  stranger  in 
Uedowald's  garden,  throw  himself  at  Paulinus's 
feet,  who,  with  an  air  of  autliority,  said  to  him  thus  : 
"  My  lord,  you  have  escaped  the  hands  of  your 
enemies,  and  are  become  a  great  king.  All  that 
was  foretold  you  is  come  to  pass;  it  is  your  duty 
now  to  make  good  your  promise."  Upon  hearing 
this,  Edwin  is  said  to  have  rei)lied,  that  he  was  fully 
satisfied,  and  ready  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  from  that  moment  he  strove  not  only  to  be 
better  informed  himself,  but  also  to  prevail  with  his 
subjects  to  follow  his  example,  and  embrace  the 
Gospel. 

The  greatest  opposition  was  expected  to  come 
from  Colli,  because  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  the 
people  attached  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  but  the 
king  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  instead 
of  opposing,  he  was  ready  to  comply  with  his  de- 
sire. One  day  as  the  king  was  discoursing  with 
him  upon  this  subject,  the  high-priest,  like  a  ready 
courtier,  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  for  a  good  while  been 
•seriously  reflecting  on  our  religion,  and  on  the  na- 
ture of  our  gods,  and  must  own  I  am  not  at  all  sa- 
tislicd  in  these  points,  neither  can  I  forbear  calling 
in  question  their  goodness,  justice,  or  power.  Never 
perhaps  did  any  person  serve  them  with  greater 
zeaJ,  respect,  and  assiduity,  than  myself.  You,  sir, 
are  a  witness  with  what  devotion  and  care  I  have 
all  along  perfurmed  the  functions  of  my  ofhce  ;  and 
yet  I  never  got  anything  by  it:  neither  is  there  a 
man  in  your  court  but  what  is  better  preferred  than 
I  am.  Now,  can  I  help  concluding,  that  since  our 
Ijods  take  so  little  care  of  their  uiost  sincere  wor- 
shippers, they  must  be  cither  unjust,  or  weak,  or 
rather  no  gods  at  all  ?" 

Edwin,  extremely  well  pleased  with  the  answer 
of  the  high-priest,  determined  to  examine  the  sen- 
timents of  another  priest,  next  in  dignity  to  Coifi ; 
who,  encouiaged  by  the  example  of  his  superior, 
is  said,  according  to  Bcde,  to  have  answered  the 
king  as  follows:  "Sir,  the  more  wc  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  our  soul,  the  less  wc  know  of  it-;  it  is 
with  our  soul,  as  with  the  little  bird  that  came  in 
the  other  day  at  one  of  Ihc  windows  of  the  room 
where  you  sat  at  dinner,  and  flew  out  immediately 
at  the  other.  Whilst  it  was  in  the  room,  we  knew 
something  about  it;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  gone,  we 
could  not  say  whence  it  came,  or  whether  it  was 
flown.  Thus,  whilst  our  soul  animates  our  body, 
wc  may  know  some  of  its  pro])ertiis,  but  when  once 
•  •■parate<i,  wc  know  not  whitlier  it  goes,  or  Irom 
whence  it  came.  Since  then  I'aulinus  pretends  to 
(five  ui  clearer  notions  of  these  matters,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  wc  give  him  the  hearing,  and  lay- 
ing ajiidc  all  ]iaKsion  and  prejudice,  follow  that 
which  khail  appear  most  confonnablc  to  right 
"■canon." 

'rhi»  Mlvire,  which  agreed  to  well  with  ibo  king's 


intentions,  being  approved  of,  it  was  resolved 
Paulinus  should  explain  himself  upon  the  subject 
of  religion,  in  the  presence  of  the  poutitt"  and  other 
priests,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and  as  soon  as 
Coifi  had  heard  the  bishop,  he  declared  aloud,  he 
could  not  see  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Edwin  being  thus  sure  of 
the  concurrence  of  the  high-priest  and  some  of  his 
principal  courtiers,  called  a  wittenagcmot  or  par- 
liament, to  debate,  whether  the  Christian  religion 
should  be  received  or  not;  and  the  majority 
having  determined  already  for  the  affirmative,  it 
passed  without  any  opposition.  Coifi  was  one  of 
the  most  forward  to  attack  the  pagan  worship; 
and  being  desirous  to  show  some  marks  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  conversion,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  priests,  and  marching  towards  the  heathen  tem- 
ple, darted  his  javelin  against  the  idol:  after  which 
it  was  broke  in  pieces  by  the  king's  order,  and  the 
temple  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and  the  same  day 
Edwin  was  baptized,  with  his  niece  Hilda,  who  was 
afterwards  abbess  of  Whitby. 

The  Northumbrians  following  the  example  of 
their  king  in  his  conversion,  the  bishop  on  a  sud- 
den found  himself  fully  employed,  by  the  prodi- 
gious crowds  that  daily  came  to  be  taught  and  bap- 
tized :  and  if  it  is  true,  as  some  Saxon  writers  af- 
firm, that  he  baptized  in  one  day  10,000,  his  instruc- 
tions must  have  been  very  concise.  A  church  of 
timber  was  hastily  run  up  at  York  for  the  new 
converts,  who  were  very  numerous ;  and  shortly 
after,  Edwin  laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  ol 
freestone  round  the  former,  which  stood  till  the 
other  of  stone  was  erected  ;  but  he  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  satisfaction  of  finishing  it,  which  was  done 
by  Oswald  his  successor.  Paulinus  is  said  to  have 
preached  also  at  Lincoln,  where  he  converted 
Blecca  the  Saxon  governor. 

Thus  was  Northumbria  converted  to  the  faith 
of  Christ  ;  but  some  time  after,  Edwin  being  slain 
in  battle,  such  desolation  ensued,  that  Paulinus 
being  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom,  the  Nor- 
thumbrians fell  back  again  to  idolatry  :  and  An- 
frid  and  Osric,  kings  of  Deira  and  Beiiiicia,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  subjects,  though  they 
had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  in 
Scotland,  where  they  had  lived  in  exile.  The 
apostatizing  of  these  two  princes,  and  the  barbarity 
of  Cadwallo  after  their  death,  almost  entirely 
rooted  out  Cliristianity  in  Northumbria  ;  as  during 
these  calamities,  neither  j)riest  nor  monk  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  the  restoring  the  Northum- 
brians to  the  faith.  James  the  deacon,  whom 
Paulinus  left  at  York,  was  not  able  alone  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  general  revolt;  and  matters  remained 
in  this  sad  state,  till  Oswald  ascended  (he  throne, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  had  restored  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, laboured  with  all  his  jiower  to  make  reli- 
gion flourish  again.  To  that  end,  he  desired  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  send  some  persons  of  learning 
to  instruct  his  subjects;  and  accordingly  Cormaii, 
a  monk  of  Jena,  who  has  been  elsewhere  spoken  of, 
was  sent  with  some  others:  but  he  being  a  man  of  a 
rugged  temper,  and  disliked  by  the  English,  returned 
to  his  monastery,  and  making  his  report  of  his  mis- 
sion in  a  full  chapter,  Aidan,  one  of  the  brotherhood, 
found  by  what  he  said,  that  he  had  not  used  that 
conciliation  towards  the  Ivnglish  which  their  circum- 
stances required,  and  therefore  (&;cording  to  Bedc) 
said,  "  It  is  my  opinion,  brother,  that  you  have 
dealt  a  little  too  roughly  with  those  you  designed 
to   convert;    not  rcmfmbcring  that  the  Christian 
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religion  ought  to  be  infused  in  the  mind,  not  by 
violent,  but  bj'  mild  and  gentle  methods."  Upon 
these  words,  the  monks  unanimously  declared  Aidan 
was  the  fittest  person  to  be  sent  to  the  Northum- 
brians ;  and  he  undertook  the  affair,  and  being 
consecrated  bishop,  set  out  for  Northumbria.  Bede 
gives  Aidan  the  character  of  a  pious  and  religious 
person,  but  adds,  his  zeal  was  without  knowledge, 
because  he  kept  Easter  after  the  manner  of  the 
eastern  Christians,  and  not  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  church  of  Rome.  However,  as  much  a 
schismatic  as  he  was  in  Bede's  opinion,  nothing 
can  be  added  to  his  commendation  of  him  for 
holiness  of  life.  He  not  only,  says  he,  instructed 
Christians  in  their  duty,  but  also  gave  them  an 
example  of  a  good  life,  and  fervent  charity,  which 
charmed  the  very  heathens,  and  allured  them  to 
the  faith ;  and  his  success  was  so  great  among  the 
Northumbrians,  that  they  returned  in  crowds  to 
the  profession  of  Christ.  Oswald,  who  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  the  conversion  of  his  subjects, 
did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  work,  even  to  the 
becoxning  Aidan's  interpreter,  in  explaining  his 
discourses  to  the  people.  It  may  perhaps  seem 
strange,  that  Oswald  should  not  recall  Faulinus, 
who  was  then  bishop  of  Rochester,  or  make  use 
of  the  ministry  of  James,  who  was  left  by  Fauli- 
nus in  Northumbria.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  Oswald,  having  been  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion  in  Scotland,  had  an  aversion  for 
the  Roman  missionaries,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Romanists  aud  Scots  about  Easter, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  Aidan  dying  after 
he  had  governed  the  church  of  Northumbria  seven- 
teen years,  Finan,  another  monk  of  Jona,  was 
sent  to  supply  his  place.  He  fixed  the  episcopal 
see  in  the  little  island  of  Lindisfarn,*  contrary 
to  Gregory's  regulation,  who  ordered  that  the  prin- 
cipal see  for  the  northern  parts  should  be  settled 
at  York. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  a  con- 
troversy had  arisen  in  the  church,  concerning  the 
day  on  which  the  Easter  festival  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. The  churches  of  Asia  were  of  opinion,  it 
was  to  be  kept  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  on  what  day 
of  the  week  soever  it  should  chance  to  fall.  The 
western  churches,  on  the  contrary,  put  it  off  till 
the  Siindav  after  the  fourteenth  day,  because  our 
Saviour's  resuirtJCtioa  was  on  that  day.  Several 
councils  were  held  about  Uiis  matter,  as  well  in  the 
east  as  in  the  west ;  but  neither  party  would  recede 
from  their  opinion,  each  pleading  apostolical  tra- 
dition in  their  behalf,  the  eastern  bishops  from  St. 
John,  and  the  western  from  St.  Feter  and  St.  Faul. 
Supposing  the  truth  of  both  these  traditions,  the 
inference  was  plain,  that  either  of  them  might  in- 
differently be  followed,  and  that  it  was  no  material 
point,  since  the  apostles  had  not  settled  it  among 
themselves.  And  in  fact,  this  diversity  of  custom 
prevented  not  the  two  parties  from  holding  com- 
munion with  each  other,  till  Victor  L,  bishop  of 
Rome,  made  a  rupture,  by  excommunicating  the 
Quartodecimans,  or  those  that  keep  Easter  on  the 
fouiteenth   day  of  the  moon.     This  proceeding  of 


•  Or  Holy-Island,  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria.  Rapiii 
has  here  fallen  into  an  error  :  it  was  not  Fnian  that  fixed 
the  episcopal  see  there,  but  his  predecessor,  Aidan.  Wb:it 
P'inan  did,  was  to  erect  there  a  cathedral  church  ;  which 
was  built  after  the  Scottish  fashion,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber,  and  thatched.  Edbert,  one  of  Finan's  successors, 
covered  the  walls  and  roof  with  lead. 


Victor  gave  such  great  offence,  that  Irena;us,  bishop 
of  Lyons,  though  of  the  same  opinion  with  Victor, 
severely  reprimanded  him  fur  breach  of  charily,  on 
account  of  a  thing  of  so  little  moment.  He  alleged 
the  example  of  Aniceius,  Fms,  Hyginus,  Teies- 
phorus,  Xistus,  predecessors  of  Victor,  who,  not- 
withstanding this  ditVcrence,  brake  not  communion 
with  the  churches  of  Asia ;  adding,  he  would  have 
acted  much  better  in  inritatiug  Anicetus,  who  gave 
the  Eucharist  with  his  own  hand  to  Polycarp, 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  though  of  a  different  opinion 
from  him  in  this  very  point. 

To  avoid  a  diversity,  the  council  of  Aries,  in 
•314,  had  ordered  that  Easter  should  everywhere  be 
kept  on  the  Sunday  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon,  which  happened  next  after  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, or  '21st  of -March.  This  canon  was  confirmed 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  in  .3*25,  and  the  emperor 
sent  orders  throughout  all  the  Roman  empire  to 
have  it  put  in  practice. 

In  the  same  synod  was  debated  also  the  coti- 
troversy  about  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure.  The  Ro- 
manists maintained,  that  the  head  ought  to  be 
shaved  round  just  in  the  place  where  our  Saviour 
wore  the  crown  of  thorns,  of  which  it  was  the 
emblem.  But  the  Scotch  priests  shaved  the  fore- 
part of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear.  Bede  does  not 
tell  us  how  this  matter  was  decided  ;  but  most  pro- 
bably it  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  Romanists. 
The  dispute  about  Easter  having  been  decided  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Scots,  Coloian  and  all  his 
adherents  retired  into  Scotland,  not  being  able  to 
prevail  with  themselves  to  submit  to  a  decision  that 
appeared  to  them  so  unjust.  Thus  is  it  in  matters 
of  religion,  things  that  seem  at  first  perfectly  in- 
different, become  at  last  of  the  greatest  consequence 
by  the  pride  and  uncharitableness  of  the  clergy. 
Cedd,  bishop  of  the  East-Saxons,  who  had  been 
interpreter  to  both  parties  in  the  synod,  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Scotch  party  that  thought  it  his 
duty  not  to  leave  his  Hock  for  a  thing  of  so  little 
moment,  though  he  was  of  a  contrary  opinion  to 
the  Romanists.  Tuda  succeeded  to  Colman's  see, 
and  Eatta  was  made  abbot  of  Lindisfarn  in  tlie 
room  of  him  that  went  off  v/ith  Colman. 

Thus  was  the  storm  raised  by  this  controversy 
appeased  at  last,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
pope  and  his  party,  who  were  very  sensible  that 
their  success  in  this  affair  would  greatly  contribute 
to  the  establishing  the  papal  authority  over  the 
northern  churches,  as  it  ultimately  did.  The  church 
of  Northumbria  had  been  governed  for  thirty  years 
by  Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  whom  their  adver- 
saries could  charge  with  nothing  but  their  firm 
adherence  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  in  re- 
lation to  Easter  ;  but  after  Colman's  retiring  into 
Scotland,  the  government  of  the  church  of  Nor- 
thumbria was  always  put  into  the  hands  either 
of  Saxons  or  foreigners  bred  up  in  the  princijdes 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  Scots  being  entirely 
excluded. 

Tuda  dying  soon  after,  Alfred,  king  of  De'ira, 
was  desirous  of  having  Vl'ilfrid,  his  preceptor,  made 
bishop  of  York,  the  see  whereof  was  then  at  Lin- 
disfarn ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  ordered  him  to  go 
into  France  to  be  consecrated  by  Agilbert,  bishop 
of  Faris.  But  Wilfrid  making  a  long  stay  in 
France,  Chad,  then  abbot  of  Lestingham,  was  made 
bishop  of  the  Northumbrians.  Chad  being  gone 
into  Kent  to  be  consecrated  by  Deusdedit,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  finding  he  was  lately 
dead,  applied  to  Wina,  bishop  of  Winchester,  for 
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ronsccratiou,  and  then  returned  into  Northumbria. 
Ucdc  tells  us,  he  was  a  \ery  religious  person,  with- 
out pride  or  ainbitiuu,  and  one  that  aceepted  of  the 
episcopal  diguity  purely  ia  ubedicuce  to  the  kiu<j's 
order. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Wilfrid  being  returned  into 
England,  remained  some  time  at  Canterbury,  to 
take  care  of  that  diocese  till  the  arrival  of  Thco- 
dorus,  whom  the  pope  had  n>adc  archbishop.  After 
a  few  montlis'  stay  at  Canterbury,  he  went  to  Nor- 
thumbria;  where  tindingChad  was  made  bishop  of 
Liudisfarn,  and  not  daring  to  complain  of  the  in- 
constancy of  the  king  of  IJe'ira,  he  retired  to  his 
mtiLastcry  at  Kippon.  Some  time  afler,  Theodorus,  | 
in  Ijis  visitation  of  all  the  churches  in  England 
coming  to  York,  severely  reprimanded  Chad  for 
being  consecrated  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Chad  humbly  submitted  to  his  censure,  and  without 
endeavouring  to  justify  himself,  did  all  the  arch- 
bishop required  of  him.  Theodorus,  charmed  with 
his  modest  behaviour,  consecrated  him  anew ;  but 
ordered  him  to  return  to  his  monastery,  and  make 
room  for  Wilfrid,  whom  the  two  kings  of  Northum- 
bria had  designed  for  the  bishopric  of  York  or  Lin- 
disfaru.  Though  Bode  does  not  say  for  what  reason 
Chad  was  sent  back  to  his  monastery  after  his 
second  consecration,  yet  it  is  plain  Theodorus  was 
gained  by  the  two  kings,  who  were  for  Wilfrid  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the 
deposing  of  Chad,  since  all  the  defects  of  his  for- 
mer ordination,  supposing  there  were  any,  were  re- 
moved by  the  latter. 

Wilfrid,  who  was  arrogant  and  domineering, 
was  for  some  time  supported  by  the  two  kings  of 
Northumbria ;  but  at  length,  (Jswy  Deing  dead, 
Alfred,  his  son,  deposed,  and  Egfrid,  who  had  no 
opinion  of  this  prelate,  in  possession  of  the  throne, 
Wilfrid,  after  many  violent  coniests,  withdrew  to 
the  monastery  of  Glastonbury,  where  Berthwald, 
the  abbot,  gave  him  a  safe  retreat,  until  Ethelred, 
king  of  Mercia,  and  uncle  to  Berthwald,  desired 
him  to  dismiss  him,  on  account  of  the  king  of  Nor- 
thumbria. In  this  perplccity,  Wilfrid  fled  for  refuge 
to  Adelwalch,  king  of  Sussex,  who  was  converted 
during  his  imprisonment  in  Mercia,  but  his  subjects 
were  still  idolaters ;  and  this  chief  having  granted 
him  his  protection,  he  succeeded  in  converting 
them ;  and  remained  some  years  in  Sussex,  and 
was  made  bishop  of  Selsey. 

Theodorus,  who  at  this  time  was  the  sole  arch- 
bishop in  England,  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
extend  his  jurisdiction  over  the  north.  For  that 
purpose  probably  it  was  that  he  deposed  Wilfrid, 
from  whose  temper  and  character  he  expected  op- 
position ;  that  he  divided  York  into  three  bisho])- 
ric8,  on  pretence  it  would  be  more  convenient 
for  the  people  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  deposed  Thum- 
bcrt,  who  had  openly  censured  his  usurpations. 

The  same  council  that  deposed  Thumbert,  chose 
in  his  room  Cuthbert,  a  monk  of  Lindisfam,  who 
was  the  only  person  that  opposed  his  own  election, 
out  of  an  excess  of  modesty  and  humility. 

Theodorus  being  very  old,  and  finding  he  had  not 
long  Ui  live,  was  touched  with  remorse  for  what  he 
had  done  to  Wilfrid,  and  wanted  to  be  reconciled 
to  him  ;  and  to  this  end  he  interceded  for  him  so 
rarnektly  with  Alfred,  successor  to  Egfrid,  that  he 
wai  recalled.  The  bishopric  of  Lindisfam  being 
then  vacant  by  the  voluntary  resignation  of  (Cuth- 
bert, Bom  wan  translated  thither,  and  Wilfrid  re- 
tloted  to  York. 

Cuthbert   havini;   returned  to  his  monastery  at 


Lindisfam,  died  soon  after  ;  and  in  process  of  time, 
his  body  being  removed  to  Durham,  became  so 
famous  for  miracles,  that  among  all  the  ICng- 
lish  saints  he  had  the  greatest  veneration  paid 
him. 

The  dignity  of  archbishop  of  York,  and  metro- 
politan of  the  north,  ceased  with  Paulinus.  After 
that  prelate  left  Northumbria,  aud  the  Northum- 
brians deserted  the  faith,  the  monks,  sent  for  from 
Scotland  by  '^^wald  to  instruct  the  people,  were 
contented  with  the  bare  title  of  bishop,  without 
applying  to  the  pope  for  the  pall,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion they  did  not  acknowledge.  After\vards,  Wil- 
frid, successor  to  Colman,  having  been  deposed, 
the  bishopric  of  the  Northumbrians  was  divided  into 
four,  namely,  York,  Whithern,  Lindisfam,  and 
Hagulstad;  which  division  was  an  additional  ob- 
stacle to  any  bishop  of  York  obtaining  the  pall, 
his  see  being  so  considerably  lessened  by  it.  Aud 
as  it  happened,  Bosa,  John,  and  Wilfrid  the  younger, 
who  were  successively  bishops  of  Y'ork,  were  pious 
and  good  men,  who  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
aspiring  to  mere  worldly  titles.  But  Egbert,  who 
was  bishop  of  Y'ork,  whilst  his  brother  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Northumbria,  having  more  ambition  thau 
his  predecessors,  improved  the  respect  they  had 
for  him  at  Rome  on  account  of  his  birth,  and  pro- 
cured the  pall  with  the  archiepiscopal  diguity  :  by 
which  means  he  acquired  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
three  other  northern  bishops,  who  became  his  suf- 
fragans. From  that  time  the  archbishops  of  Y'ork 
began  to  be  upon  a  level  with  those  of  Canterbury, 
and  to  insist  on  Gregory's  regulation,  whereby  it 
was  ordered  there  should  be  an  entire  equality  and 
independency  between  the  two  archbishops.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
pleaded  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  Theodorus 
over  the  north,  and  all  the  rest  of  England  ;  and 
hence  arose  a  contest  between  the  two  metropo- 
litans, which  was  not  decided  until  many  ages  after. 
Alcuinus  gives  Egbert,  whom  he  calls  his  master, 
the  character  of  an  able  and  learned  prelate,  aud 
takes  notice  of  his  building  a  library  at  Y'ork,  aud 
furnishing  it  with  a  noble  collection  of  books.  Ean- 
bald,  who  succeeded  Egbert,  was  living  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  octarchy. 

THE  CHLRCU  OF  WESSEX. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Austin  sent  any  of  his 
companions  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  kingdom  of 
Wessex  ;  and  it  was  not  till  forty  years  after  his 
arrival  in  Britain,  that  the  West-Saxons  were  con- 
verted by  the  ministry  of  Birinus.  This  priest, 
zealous  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  being  informed  there  were  still  in  England 
nations  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  unpreachcd,  desired 
Pope  Honorius  to  send  him  thither.  He  accidentally 
arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex;  and  finding 
the  inhabitants  idolaters,  resolved  to  stay  among 
them  and  endeavour  their  conversion  ;  and  after 
some  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  baptize  Cini- 
gisil,  the  king,  and  Ijuicelm,  his  brother.*  Soon 
after,  Birinus  found  his  audience  very  numerous, 
multitudes  following  the  example  of  their  kings  ;  and 
he  continued  for  fourteen  years  to  edify  this  people 
by  his  discourses  and  example,  aud  after  having 
made  considerable  progress  in  their  conversion,  died 

•  liigdcn  relates  from  some  ancient  chronicle*,  tliat  Kine 
Cinlgi^iil  gave  all  the  lands  seven  miles  round  Wiuclict- r 
for  Ih*  rrcctio);  an  episcopal  see  in  that  ci'.y,  and  fur  lliq 
roniotenance  of  the  juTsons  that  were  to  of-<:iule  in  tho 
cathedral 
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at  Dorchester,  where   he  had   built  a  church,   and 
fixed  his  episcopaj  see. 

After  Birinus's  death,  Wessex  was  involved  in 
many  difficulties.  Cenowalch,  who  succeeded  his 
father  Cinigisil,  being  as  yet  a  pagan,  was  no  fa- 
vourer of  the  Christians;  and  what  was  even 
worse,  Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  became  master  of 
the  kingdom  and  kept  it  three  years,  Cenowalch 
being  forced  to  fly  into  East-Auglia.  It  may  be 
easily  judged  Christianity,  during  these  three 
years,  made  no  great  progress  ;  for  besides  Penda's 
being  an  idolater,  it  is  unlikely  religion  should 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  commotions. 
Cenowalch  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  converted 
during  his  retreat  in  East-Anglia,  and  afterwards 
to  be  restored  to  his  dominions.  The  peaceable 
times  that  ensued  afforded  him  means  to  promote 
religion  again  in  Wesse.x,  where,  after  Birinus's 
death,  none  had  been  very  forward  to  go  and 
strengthen  the  new  Christians.  Whilst  the  king 
was  looking  out  for  some  fit  person  to  preach  to  his 
subjects  Agilbert,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  just 
come  from  his  studies  in  Ireland,  passed  through 
Winchester  on  his  way  home ;  and  Cenowalch 
having  seen  him,  invited  him  to  stay  with  him,  and 
instruct  the  people.  Agilbert  complied  with  his 
request ;  and  being  consecrated  bishop,  went  and 
resided  at  Dorchester  ;  but  as  he  was  not  master  of 
the  language,  he  made  but  little  progress;  and  Ce- 
nowalch perceiving  he  could  not  learn  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  his  subjects  should  edify 
by  the  instructions  of  one  who  spoke  to  them  in  a 
foreign  dialect,  began  to  grow  weary  of  him  ;  and 
at  last  he  divided  his  kingdom  into  two  dioceses, 
and  leaving  Agilbert  at  Dorchester,  made  one 
Wina,  a  Saxon,  that  had  been  bred  and  consecrated 
in  France,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  built  a  fine 
cathedral  there.  Agilbert  was  exceedingly  indig- 
nant that  the  king  should  make  this  partition  with- 
out consulting  him,  and  much  more,  that  he  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  new  bishop  by  placing 
him  in  his  capital ;  but  his  complaints  upon  this 
occasion  not  being  much  regarded,  he  took  his 
leave  and  retired  into  France,  where  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Paris.  He  afterwards  returned  into 
England,  to  assist  at  the  council  of  Whitby.  Ce- 
nowalch some  time  after  disagreed  with  Wina,  and 
dismissed  him  also;  and  Wessex  remaining  thus 
without  a  bishop,  and  ecclesiastics  fit  for  such  an 
employment  not  being  very  common  in  England, 
Cenowalch  would  have  recalled  Agilbert,  but  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  quit  Paris  for  Winchester. 
However,  he  made  an  offer  to  Cenowalch  of  his 
nephew  Eleutherius,  a  priest,  whom  he  recom- 
mended, as  well  qualilied  for  the  episcopal  function  ; 
and  he  being  accepted  of,  and  consecrated  by  Theo- 
doras, became  sole  bishop  of  the  West-Saxons. 

After  the  death  of  Cenowalch,  Wessex  was  dis- 
tracted with  civil  wars  for  ten  years.  Eleutherius 
dying  during  the  dissensions,  was  succeeded  by 
Heda,  after  whose  death,  the  number  of  Christians 
being  very  much  increased  in  Wessex,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  divide  the  kingdom  again  into 
two  dioceses,  the  sees  whereof  were  fixed  at  Win- 
chester and  Sherborn.  Daniel  was  made  bishop  of 
the  first,  and  Aldhelm  of  the  last,  who  was  nephew 
to  King  Ina,  and  the  first  Englishman  that  wrote 
in  Latin,  a  language  he  was  better  skilled  in  than 
any  of  his  countrymen  before  him.  When  he  was 
promoted  to  his  bishopric,  he  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  of  Malmsbury,  so  named  from  Maidulph, 
a   Scotchman,   the  first  abbot,  and  Aldhelm,   his 


successor.*  Forthore,  who,  according  to  Bedc, 
was  well  versed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  was  bishop 
of  Sherborn  after  Aldhelm,  and  to  Daniel  suc- 
ceeded Almund  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
From  that  time  to  the  dissolution  of  the  heptarchy, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Wessex  worth  notice. 


THE   CHURCH    OF    MERCIA. 

It  was  above  fifty  years  after  the  conversion  of 
Kent,  that  the  Mercians  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  Penda,  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Mercia 
above  thirty  years,  was  of  too  turbulent  a  spirit  to 
embrace  a  religion  so  contrary  to  his  temper  and 
character ;  but  however,  he  was  ultimately  induced, 
though  not  to  profess,  yet  at  least  to  tolerate  the 
Christian  religion  in  his  dominions.  Penda,  his 
eldest  son,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  Leicester, 
being  gone  to  Northumbria  to  demand  Alfleda, 
King  Oswy's  daughter,  in  marriage,  could  obtain 
her  upon  no  other  terms  but  his  turning  Christian. f 
Whether  the  young  prince  was  apprehensive  of  the 
same  obstruction  to  his  marriage  in  all  the  other 
kingdoms,  which  were  already  converted,  or  had  a 
favourable  opinion  of  Christianity,  he  received  bap- 
tism before  he  left  Northumbria.  At  his  return,  he 
brought  with  him  four  priests,  Cedda,  Adda,  Beti, 
and  Diuma,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Mercians, 
which  the  king  his  father  opposed  not. J  Diuma, 
who  was  a  Scotchman,  and  the  only  bishop  of  the 
four,  governed  the  Mercian  church  prosperously  for 
some  years;  and  Cellach  succeeded  him. 

After  the  death  of  Penda,  Morcia  was  subject 
three  years  to  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria  ;  but  he 
being  a  Christian,  religion  received  no  detriment 
from  that  revolution.  But  Wulpher,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  being  yet  an  idolater,  was 
carried  by  a  false  zeal  to  persecute  his  Christian 
subjects,  even  to  the  putting  to  death  two  of  his 
own  sons,  who  refused  to  renounce  their  faith,  if 
they  may  be  credited  who  relate  this  fact,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  supported.  Happily  for 
the  Christians  he  was  converted  soon  after. 

During  the  persecution,  Cellach  retired  into 
Scotland,  so  that  Mercia  being  without  a  bishop 
when  Wulpher  embraced  the  Gospel,  he  sent  for  an 
English  priest,  named  Trumhere,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Scotland,  and  caused  him  to  be  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Mercia.  To  him  succeeded  Jaru 
man,  who  had  the  honour  of  replanting  the  Chris 
tian  religion  in  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  as  will  be 
related  hereafter;  and  upon  Jaruman's  death  Wul- 
pher desired  Theodorus  to  send  him  a  bishop;  who 
gladly  complied  with  his  request,  as  giving  him  a 
good  opportunity  of  promoting  Chad,  whom  he  had 
deprived  of  the  see  of  York,  in  the  manner  before 
related  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  Northum- 
bria.    Chad  on  his  arrival  in  Mercia  fixed  his  see 


»  Maidulph- Aldhelmbury,  by  contractiou  Malmsbury,  i.e. 
the  tomb  of  Maidulph  aud  Aldhelm. 

1  Bede  says,  tliat  upon  his  having  preached  to  him  the 
doctrines  of  a  heavenly  kingdom,  of  a  resurrection,  and  future 
immortality,  he  declared  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, even  though  he  were  not  to  have  the  young  princess  in 
marriage 

t  He  seems  to  have  acted  upon  another  principle,  if  what 
Bede  relates  to  be  true,  that  he  hated  aud  despised  those,  who, 
after  they  had  embraced  Chri.stianity,  lived  in  a  manner  un- 
becoming their  profession;  saying,  they  were  despicaUe 
wretches,  who  would  not  obey  their  God  in  whom  they  be- 
lieved. 
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at  Lichfield,*  where  he  died,  after  he  had  governed 
the  church  prudently  aud  happily  for  many  years. 
Reference  should  he  made  to  Rede's  Ecclesiastical 
History,  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  a  list 
of  St.  Chad's  miracles,  and  the  hymns  the  angels 
sung  in  the  air  over  his  house  when  he  was  dying. 

As  the  Christians  increased  in  Mercia,  Ethelred, 
successor  to  NVulpher,  finding  one  bishop  was  not 
sufticient  for  so  large  a  dock,  divided  his  kingdom 
iuto  four  dioceses,  the  sees  whereof  were  esta- 
blished at  Lichfield,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Chester.  Saxulph  continued  at  Lichfield.  Fa- 
dric  was  sent  to  Worcester,  but  dying  before  he 
was  consecrated,  Boselus  was  put  in  his  place. 
Cuthwin  was  bishop  of  Leicester,  and  Putta  of 
Hereford.  After  Culhwin's  death  Leicester  was 
united  to  Lichfield  ;  but  some  time  after  they  were 
separated  again  upon  Wilfrid's  account,  who  was 
dispossessed  of  the  see  of  Yoik,  and  held  not  this 
long.  Hedda  succeeded  Sa.\ulph  in  the  bishopric 
of  Lichfield.f  I 

Offa,  jealous  of  the  authority  e.Kerciscd  by  the 
arihbishop  of  Canterbury  over  the  churches  of 
Mercia,  and  having  besides  a  particular  quarrel 
with  Lambert,  who  then  filled  the  archiepiscopal 
see,  resolved  to  withdraw  the  churches  of  Mercia 
from  his  jurisdiction.  To  this  end,  he  privately 
solicited  Pope  Adrian  L  to  make  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  an  archbishop,  and  the  bishops  of  Mercia 
and  East-Anglia  his  suffragans.  Tlie  pope  wil- 
lingly consented  to  his  request,  as  glad  of  the  op- 
purtunity,  by  obliging  this  prince,  to  extend  over 
the  church  of  England  his  jurisdiction,  which  was 
not  yet  thoroughly  submitted  to,  or  at  least  not  to 
tliat  degree  he  desired.  With  this  view  he  sent 
Gregory,  bishop  of  Osfia,  and  Theophylact,  bishop 
of  Todi,  with  the  character  of  legates  to  transact 
this  affair.  To  prevent  Lambert  from  taking  mea- 
sures to  avoid  the  blow  that  was  aiming  at  him,  the 
sending  of  these  legates  was  pretended  to  be  on 
account  of  calling  synods  in  England  for  confirming 
the  churches  in  the  faith.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
legates,  Theophylact  stayed  some  time  with  Offa  to 
concert  measures  how  to  accomplish  their  designs, 
whilst  Gregory  went  on  to  Northumbria,  where  he 
convened  a  synod,  of  which  mention  will  be  made 
in  another  place.  At  his  return  to  Mercia,  the  two 
legates  summoned  a  national  council  of  the  seven 
kingdoms  at  Calcuith,  where  King  Oflfa  was  pre- 
sent ;  and  after  ratifying  the  canons  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrian synod,  the  erecting  of  Lichfield  into  an 
archiepiscopal  see  was  proposed.  Lambert  opposed 
it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  but  in  vain  ;  the 
matter  having  been  settled  beforehand,  the  au- 
thority of  Offa  and  the  legates  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition. Higbcrt,  then  bishop  of  Lichfield,  was  de- 
clared an  archbishop,  and  the  bishops  of  Mercia 
and  East-Anglia  were  made  his  suffragans ;  but  he 
wa*  prevented  by  death  from  receiving  the  pall,  and 
Ad'jiph  his  successor  had  that  honour  from  the  pope, 
who  ratified  what  the  council  had  done.  Some  are 
of  opinion  Offa  purchased  this  favour  with  the  tax 
of  the  Peter-pence  levied  on  Mercia  and  East-An- 
glia :  but  this  is  only  a  groundless  conjecture. 
Lichfield  did  uot  enjoy  the  title  of  an  archbishopric 

•  Thli  wu  a  very  large  diocese,  comprehending  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mfrciaiu,  Middle  Anglci.  and  what  wxi  ufler 
wwil*  called  LiocoUi.  Kur  ki  far  King  W'ulphvr's  domlnionH 
CXtendi-d. 

t  Kthrlbald,  king  of  Mercia,  diacliargcd  nil  Ihc  monanterins 
and  cburchei  of  hi>  kingdom  frum  all  pulilic  InxeH,  iiii|>oai- 
Uooa,  kc.  cicvptpoiiUigcttadUie  tax  for  building  of  forti. 


above  fourteen  years ;  for  after  the  death  of  Offa 
aud  Egfrid  his  son,  Ccnulph  was  so  far  prevailed 
upon  by  the  urgent  instances  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York  who  represented  to  him, 
that  according  to  the  regulation  of  Gregory  L  there 
ought  to  be  but  two  archbishops  in  England,  that 
he  wrote  to  the  pope  with  his  own  hand,  to  desire 
him  to  revive  the  former  custom  as  to  this  matter. 
Adelard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  took  upon  him 
the  management  of  the  affair  at  Rome,  where  (after 
a  nine  years'  solicitation)  he  obtained  of  Pope 
Leo  HL  that  Mercia  and  East-Anglia  should 
again  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury. 


THE   CHtKCII    OF    ESSEX. 

Mellitus,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  over  to 
Austin,  was  the  first  that  preached  the  Gospel  to 
the  East-Saxons,  particularly  at  London.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged,  he  made  no  great  progress  among 
the  people.  Probably  what  success  he  met  with 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  authority  of  Sebeit,  king 
of  Essex,  aud  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent;*  since 
upon  their  deaths  all  the  East-Saxon  Christians 
fell  back  to  paganism,  and  expelled  Mellitus, + 
without  ever  admitting  him  any  more.  The  con- 
version of  the  East-Saxons  is  not  properly  to  be 
dated  from  this  time,  but  rather  from  the  reign  of 
Sigebert  the  Good ;  who  living  in  strict  friendship 
with  Oswy,  king  of  Northumbria,  and  paying  him 
frequent  visits,  was  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel  at  his  court,  where  he  was  baptized.  He 
brought  home  with  him  Cedd,  a  Northumbrian 
priest,  who,  being  consecrated  bishop,  heartily  set 
about  instructing  the  East-Saxons,  among  whom  in 
a  short  time  he  made  a  very  great  progress. J  He 
was  the  only  Scotchman  who  after  the  council  of 
Whitby  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  flock,  though 
the  controversy  about  Easter  was  decided  contrary 
to  his  opinion.  As  Cedd  went  often  to  Northum- 
bria, where  he  had  spent  great  part  of  his  life, 
Adelwalt,  king  of  Deira,  made  him  a  present  of 
certain  lands  lying  near  Leslingham,  where  he 
founded  a  monastery  ;  and  thither  he  used  to  retire 
and  practise  the  greatest  austerities.  Here  also  it 
was  that  he  died  of  the  plague  after  he  had  go- 
verned the  church  of  Essex  several  years.  Bede, 
who  gives  Cedd  great  encomiums,  and  mentions  his 
austere  way  of  living,  takes  occasion  from  thence 
to  say,  that  fasting  was  religiously  practised  by  all 
who  pretended  to  a  regular  life,  and  adds,  that 
some  fasted  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  until 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Saxon  Ho- 
milies also  most  earnestly  recommend  fasting ;  but 
withal  take  care  to  warn  Christians  against  over- 
acting their  part  in  this  respect,  as  some  did,  and 
indeed  treat  very  rationally  upon  this  matter. 

After  the  death  of  Sigebert  the  Good,  and 
Swithelm  his    brother,  it    happened  that   iu    the 

•  This  King  Ethelbert  founded  the  cathedral  church  of  St 
Paul's  about  the  year  610;  though  otliers  say  it  was  done  by 
King  Sebert. 

t  In  iho  year  614,  Mellitus,  with  the  assistance  of  King 
Ethelbert,  founded  a  church  and  moniudcry  near  London,  in 
a  pl.icc  called  Thornoy  ;  which  he  df<licatcd  to  St.  I'eler:  us 
it  lay  west  ol  Loudon,  it  came  afterwards  to  be  called  West 
miiister. 

t  He  built  several  churches,  and  one  may  Infer  from  Bcdc's 
words,  that  he  erected  some  kinds  of  monasteries,  or  rather 
schools. 
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reifjn  of  Sebba  and  Siger,  the  plague  raged  terribly 
iu  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  particularly  at  Loudon. 
Siger  being  persuaded  that  the  plague  was  scut 
upon  the  East-Saxons  as  a  punishment  from  the 
gods  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  their  ancestors, 
returned  to  idolatry,  and  drew  after  him  those  of 
his  subjects  who  had  not  been  thoroughly  converted. 
But  Sebba  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  and  Wulpher,  king  of  Mercia,  on  whom 
these  tvvo  princes  were  then  in  dependence,  having 
been  informed  of  what  passed  in  Essex,  sent  thither 
Jaruman,  his  bishop,  to  endeavour  to  restore  the 
East-Saxons  to  the  way  of  truth.  Jaruman's  pains 
were  crowned  so  successfully,  that  the  people  at 
length  returned  to  the  faith ;  and  shortly  after, 
Wulpher  gave  the  first  instance  of  simony  in  Eng- 
land, by  selling  the  bishopric  of  London  to  Wina, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Winchester ;  and  who 
governed  the  church  of  Essex  until  his  death  in 
675.  His  successor,  Erkeuvvald,  was  famous  for 
his  great  affection  to  the  city  of  London,  as  well  as 
for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  on  account  of  which  he 
was  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  the  saints.  After 
his  death  a  great  contest  arose  between  the  canons 
of  St.  Paul's,  at  London,  and  the  monks  of  Bark- 
ing, who  should  bury  him.  The  first  carried  their 
point,  and  interred  him  in  their  cathedral,  where  it 
is  affirmed  he  wrought  several  miracles.*  It  will 
be  needless  to  carry  down  the  succession  of  the 
bishops  of  London  to  the  dissolution  of  the  oc- 
tarchy, since  nothing  remarkable  happened  cou- 
cerniug  them. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  EAST-ANGLIA. 

Tho  first  conversion  of  the  East-Angles  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  reign  of  Kedowald  ;  but  by  whom 
is  not  known.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
during  this  prince's  life  the  Christian  religion  made 
no  great  progress  in  East-Anglia;  but  all  that  can 
be  probably  conjectured  is,  that  Redowald,  out  of 
respect  for  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent  (at  whose 
court  some  say  he  was  baptized),  gave  leave  to 
some  of  Austin's  companions  to  preach  in  his  do- 
minions, and  persecuted  not  those  who  had  a  mind 
to  embrace  the  Gospel.  What  is  said  of  his  sufTer- 
ing  the  true  God  and  the  pagan  deities  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  same  temple,  seems  to  infer  that  he 
was  not  himself  a  Christian,  and  that  the  number 
of  converts  in  East-Anglia  was  very  inconsiderable. 
Thus  much  at  least  is  certain,  Christianity  flourished 
not  in  that  kingdom,  in  his  or  his  sou  Erpwald's 
reign ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  greatly  mistaken 
in  placing  the  conversion  of  the  East-Angles  in  the 
reign  of  Sigebert,  successor  to  Erpwald. 

Sigebert,  who  had  spent  great  part  of  his  time 
in  France,  where  he  had  been  baptized,  was  tho- 
roughly instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
when  he  returned  to  England  to  take  possession  of 
the  crown,  he  brought  along  with  him  a  Burgun- 
dian  priest,  named  Felix,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  On  his  arrival  in  East- 
Anglia,  the  East-Angles  came  in  crowds  to  be  bap- 
tized; and  Sigebert  believing  nothing  would  more 
benefit  his  subjects  than  permanent  and  continual 
instructions  to  confirm  chem  in  the  faith,  erected 

*  In  consequence  of  the  miraelesisaid  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  the  corpse  was  enclosed  in  a  very  rii^h  shrine,  and  a 
gre:it  many  oflerings  of  value  made  at  it.  In  the  year  1386, 
Itobert  Braybroke,  bishop  of  London,  made  a  constitution  for 
the  revival  of  St  Erkenwald's  holy-day,  which  had  been 
neglectea  The  solemnity  was  kept  upon  the  last  day  of 
April. 


schools,  after  the  manner  of  those  he  had  seen  in 
France.  Some  will  have  it  that  the  university  o! 
Cambridge  owes  its  original  to  these  schools;  but 
this  opinion  seems  not  to  be  well  grounded. 

Whilst  Sigebert  was  thus  employed  in  works  of 
piety,  he  received  further  assistance  from  one  Fur- 
seus,  an  Irish  monk,  who  preached  to  the  East- 
Angles  with  good  success.  Bede  gives  him  an  ex- 
traordinary commendation;  attributes  several  mi- 
racles to  him,  and  assures  us  he  was,  like  St.  Paul, 
wrapt  up  into  heaven.  This  same  Furseus  built  a 
monastery  at  Cnobersburgh,*  which  was  largely 
endowed  at  several  times  by  the  kings  of  East- 
Anglia.  The  disturbances  that  arose  after  Sige- 
bert's  resigning  the  crown,  obliged  Furseus  to  retire 
into  France,  where  he  founded  the  monastery  of 
Lagny,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Meaux. 

Felix  was  bishop  of  the  East-Angles  seventeen 
years.  His  see  was  fixed  at  Dummoc,  a  little  town 
by.  the  sea-side,  now  called  Dunwich ;  where  he 
converted  and  baptized  Cenowakh,  king  of  Wessex, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  into  East-Anglia.  Felix 
was  succeeded  by  Thomas,  a  deacon  of  his  church  ; 
after  him  came  Berchtgistus,  surnamed  Boniface, 
whom  Bisus  succeeded.  Bisus  being  grown  old  and 
infirm,  Becca  and  Badwin  were  made  his  assist- 
auts,  and  East-Anglia  was  divided  into  two  dioceses 
Becca  resided  at  Dummoc,  and  Badwin  at  Elm- 
ham,  a  poor  village,  now  in  Norfolk.  These  two 
bishoprics  continued  in  being,  until  the  Danes  be- 
coming masters  of  East-Anglia,  they  both  lay  vacant 
for  above  one  hundred  years ;  after  which  the  dio- 
cese of  Dummoc  was  united  to  that  of  Elmham  . 
whence  the  episcopal  see  was  removed  to  Thetford, 
and  afterwards  to  Norwich.f  where  it  remains  to 
this  day. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  SUSSEX. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  kingdom  of  Sussex  continued 
so  long  after  the  rest  in  an  idolatrous  state,  since 
it  was  in  subjection  to  Wessex,  where  the  Gospel 
was  not  preached  till  forty  years  after  the  arrival 
of  Austin.  If  we  may  credit  the  ajuthor  of  the  life 
of  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York,  the  conversion  of  the 
South-Saxons,  about  the  year  G86,  was  owing  to  the 
disgrace  of  that  prelate,  who  fled  for  refuge  into 
their  country.  Adelwalch,  king  of  Sussex,  who 
received  him  into  his  protection,  had  already  at- 
tempted the  conversion  of  his  subjects,  by  founding 
a  monastery  in  his  little  kingdom  ;j  but  his  en- 
deavours answered  not  his  expectation;  and  per 
haps  Wilfrid  himself  would  have  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  to  have  made  any  impression  upon  them,  had 
not  a  favourable  juncture  unexpectedly  paved  the 
way  for  him.  Not  long  after  his  arrival,  the  country 
being  miserably  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
he  taught  the  inhabitants  the  art  of  fishing  in  the 
sea,  their  skill  before  going  no  further  than  the 
catching  of  eels  ;  and  this  improvement  greatly  re- 
lieving them,  wrought  so  upon  their  minds,  that 
they  listened  with  the  same  attention  to  his  instruc- 
tions about  their  spiritual,  as  Ihey  had  before  to 
those  about  their  worldly  wants.  But  to  complete 
the  matter,  seasonable  showers,  after  a  three  years' 
drought,   restoring  to  the  earth  its  former  fruitful- 

*  Now  Burgh-castle,  in  Suffolk. 

t  Norwich,  i.  e.  the  North-castle ;  Wic  signifying,  among 
other  things,  a  castle. 

I  At  Bossenham,  where  Bede  says  one  Dicul,  a  Scotch- 
man, with  five  or  six  monks,  lived,  Ij.Jt  could  not  prevail 
vvitli  the  South-Saxons  to  turn  Chri-stians. 
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Dpss.  thoy  were  thoroughly  coaviuced  that  Wilfrid 
was  an  cxiraonliuary  juTsoii,  and  highly  favoured 
hy  Houvcu.  At  loast,  this  is  what  the  writer  of  his 
li;e  would  make  us  believe.  Wilfrid  perceiving  the 
Christians  daily  iucrcase,  established  his  episcopal 
see  at  Selsey,*  a  small  peninsula  given  him  by 
Adelwalch,  where  he  founded  a  monastery  also, 
wbith  he  furnished  with  the  monks  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Northumbria.  Here  he  usually  re- 
sided during  the  time  of  his  banishment;  but  at 
length  being  recalled  into  his  own  rountry,  Selsey 
remained  a  long  while  without  a  bishop,  because 
the  South-Saxons,  after  their  becoming  subject  to 
the  king  of  Wessex,  were  put  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishop  of  the  West-Saxons.  Some  time 
after,  Wessex  being  divided  into  two  dioceses, 
Sussex  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Winchester; 
where  it  continued  till  a  synod  held  in  Wessex, 
ill  the  time  of  Daniel,  decreed  Sussex  should  be 
a  distinct  diocese  again,  and  the  see  fixed  at  Selsey 
as  formerly.  Edbert  was  the  first  bishop.  His 
successors  resided  at  the  same  place,  down  to  the 
year  1070,  when  the  see  was  removed  to  Chiches- 
ter.t  where  it  continues  to  this  day. 

As  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  it  was  converted 
by  the  furious  zeal  of  Cedwalla,  it  remained  all 
along  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. 

After  this  account  of  the  most  remarkable  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  seven 
kingdoms,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  councils  held  iu  England  during  those 
early  times  of  the  church. 


Two  synods  had  been  convened  at  Austin's  re- 
quest, in  order  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Britons 
to  the  obedience  of  the  pope.  Though  these  were 
not  properly  English,  but  rather  British  councils, 
they  cannot  be  passed  over  without  making  this 
tingle  observation.  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory tells  us,  that  Austin  required  of  the  British 
bishops  these  four  things  :  that  they  would  cele- 
brate the  Paschal  feast  the  same  day  with  the  Ro- 
manists ;  that  they  wxiuld  conform  to  the  ceremonies 
practised  by  the  diurch  of  Rome  in  administering 
baptism ;  that  they  would  assist  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries in  converting  the  Saxons;  and  that  they 
would  submit  to  the  papal  authority.  Had  Austin 
equally  insisted  on  these  four  articles,  Bede  would 
naturally  have  related  the  sentiments  of  the  British 
concerning  the  three  first,  and  yet  we  find  he  speaks 
only  of  the  last.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  this 
was  the  main  point,  and  that  which  Austin  chiefly 
dwelt  upon.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  abbot 
of  Bangor  answered  only  to  this  point,  licing  very 
•cnsible  that  was  the  principal  thing  in  dispute. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  add  anything  to  what  has 
already  been  said  of  the  council  of  Whitby,  or 
Streani'shalh,  and  the  other  synods  that  were  held 
upon  Wilfrid's  account 
I  In  07'},  Theodorus,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
■  convened  a  national  synod  at  Hertford,  at  which 
were  present  all  the  English  bishops,  with  a  great 
number  of  other  ecclesiastics.  The  archbishoj),  who 
wu   president,   put  the  question    to   the   bishops, 

•  SeiOii.  The  ruliu  r,f  thU  city  are  still  to  be  ocrn  nt  If.w- 
walpf.  It  r(,nuinnl,  when  it  wai  (jiveo  to  Wilfrid,  ciglily- 
•rven  ramilirt. 

t  C'liun  C<-*t(>r,  i.  e.  the  cit)  of  Cissa.  the  'on  of  Klla, 
tnl  kui||  bf  Siuwji 


whether  they  were  willing  the  church  of  England 
should  be  governed  by  the  canons  of  the  ancient 
councils.  To  which  they  all  having  agreed,  he 
produced  a  list  of  the  canons,  and  fixing  upon 
ten  of  them,  ordered  them  to  be  read  before 
the  council,  and  asked  their  consent  to  each  of 
them. 

I.  That  the  festival  of  Easter  might  be  uniformly 
kept  in  all  the  English  churches,  ou  the  first  Sun 
day  after  the  full  moon  iu  March. 

II.  That  no  bishop  should  encroach  upon  the 
juriscliction  of  another. 

III.  That  bishops  should  not  meddle  with  the 
temporal  concerns  of  the  monasteries. 

IV".  That  no  monk  should  have  the  liberty  to 
quit  his  monastery  without  leave  from  the  abbot. 

V.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  of  the 
clergy  to  abandon  their  diocese  without  the  bishop's 
leave,  and  that  they  should  not  be  received  into 
another  diocese,  without  a  recommendation  under 
the  bishop's  own  hand. 

VI.  That  bishops  and  clergy,  who  are  out  of 
their  diocese,  ought  not  to  execute  any  part  of  their 
function,  but  should  be  contented  with  a  hospitable 
recc])tion. 

VII.  That  a  synod  should  be  convened  twice  a 
year.     This  canon  was  altered  to  once  a  year. 

VIII.  That  the  bishops  should  take  their  places  at 
councils  according  to  their  seniority. 

IX.  Tliat  new  sees  should  be  erected,  as  the 
number  of  Christians  increased.  This  was  thrown 
out. 

X.  That  no  marriage  should  be  annulled  but  on 
account  of  adultery.  That  if  a  man  put  away  hii 
wife,  he  ought  not  to  marry  another,  but  either  be 
reconciled,  or  live  single. 

Nine  of  these  canons  being  agreed  to,  the  coun- 
cil denounced  excommunication  and  degradation 
upon  all  that  should  infringe  them,  and  then  broke 
up. 

Baronius  pretends  this  council  was  convened  by 
the  pope's  order,  and  that  Theodorus  presided  as 
legate  of  the  holy  see  ;  but  when  we  examine  the 
grounds  of  his  assertion,  we  find  he  states  it  only 
upon  Theodorus's  saying  in  his  harangue,  at  the 
opening  of  the  council,  that  he  was  consecrated  by 
the  pope,  as  if  that  were  equivalent  to  his  being 
made  legate.  Bede,  Malmsbury,  and  Florence  of 
Worcester,  who  speak  of  this  council,  say  not  a 
word  to  support  the  cardinal's  notion. 

Theodorus  summoned  another  council,  or  synod, 
at  Hatfield,*  in  C80,  at  the  request  of  the  pope, 
who  wanted  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the  church 
of  England  with  reference  to  the  heresy  of  the 
Monothelites.t  which  then  made  a  great  noise  in 
the  world.  The  pope  had  all  the  satisfaction  he 
desired,  the  English  being  entirely  free  from  that 
error.  This  synod  received  the  five  first  general 
councils,!  together  with  the  synod  held  just  before 
at  Rome,  aga'ist  the  Monothelites. 
'  The  next  council  was  convened  at  Becanceld  in 
GOl,^  by  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  who  presided  him- 
self,  the  council  being  couinosed  of  the  clergy 
and   nobilijy.      The  constitutions  were  all  drawn 


•  Kow  Binhop'ii-Ilatfiold,  in  Hertfordshire. 

t  Thoy  held  that  Christ  had  Inil  one  will.       ,    ,     ,„,      , 

1  The  council  of  Nice  in  325,  of  Conslantinopio  in  381.  or 
Ephesus  in  431.  of  Chalccdoii  in  451.  iuid  of  Ccnsta;itinople 
ill  553 

§  Supposed  to  be  Beckonham,  in  Kent. 
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up  in  the  form  of  a  charter,  wherein  the  king 
granted  several  privileges  to  the  church,  particu- 
larly an  exemption  from  the  paj'ment  of  taxes  and 
other  services  and  incumbrances  incident  to  a  lay- 
fee.  He  declares,  moreover,  that  the  church  has 
power  to  govern  her  own  body,  the  prerogative  royal 
not  reaching  to  religious  matters.  This  article  has 
given  occasion  to  some  to  call  in  question  the  genu- 
ineness of  this  council.  They  object,  for  instance, 
that  the  five  abbesses,  who  subscribed  this  charter, 
not  only  signed  before  all  the  priests,  but  also  before 
Botred,  a  bishop,  contrary  to  all  precedent.  On 
the  other  hand,  others  are  as  zealous  in  the  defence 
of  it,  as  substantiating  the  independence  of  the 
church.  As  it  would  carry  us  too  far  from  our  pre- 
sent design  to  examine  the  reasons  pro  and  con  ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  acquaint  the  reader  there  was  such  a 
dispute. 

The  next  year  the  synod  at  Berghamsted  was 
held  in  the  reign  of  the  same  king ;  which  was 
composed,  like  the  foregoing  one,  of  clergy  and 
laity.  Its  canons  related  chiefly  to  the  sin  of  adul- 
tery, and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  With  regard 
to  adultery,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  offender  should 
be  put  under  penance  ;  and  if  he  refused  to  submit 
to  that  discipline,  he  should  be  excommunicated  ; 
but  if  he  was  a  stranger,  he  was  to  forfeit  one  hun- 
dred shillings. 

With  respect  to  the  clergy,  it  was  decreed,  that 
the  church  should  be  free,  and  enjoy  aU  her  privi- 
leges. 

That  the  breach  of  the  church's  peace  should  be 
punished  with  a  fine  of  fifty  shillings.* 

That  the  bare  affirmation  of  the  king  or  a  bishop 
should  be  equivalent  to  their  oath. 

That  if  a  bishop,  abbot,  or  deacon,  is  charged 
with  any  crime,  and  being  brought  to  the  altar  he 
declares  solemnly  he  speaks  the  truth,  this  declara- 
tion shall  be  the  same  as  his  oath. 

That  if  any  clergyman  should  be  prosecuted,  the 
cognisance  of  the  cause  belongs  to  the  church. 

Thus,  by  degrees,  the  clergy  obtained  their  privi- 
leges, which  they  have  but  too  often  abused.f 

The  two  councils  that  are  pretended  to  have  been 
held  at  London  and  Alne,  in  714,  being  looked 
upon  by  the  best  authorities  as  forged,  it  would  be 
lost  time  to  say  anything  of  them. 

In  747  was  held  at  Cloveshoo,  or  Cliff,  J  in  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  a  national  synod,  at  which  Ethel- 
bald,  king  of  Mercia,  was  present,  with  twelve 
bishops  and  a  great  number  of  thanes.  Cuthbert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  president,  read 
Pope  Zachary's  letter,  wherein  the  pope  admonished 
the  English  to  reform  their  lives,  and  threatened 
those  with  excommunication  that  continued  in  their 
wickedness.  They  drew  up  a  body  of  twenty-eight 
canons^  most  of  them  relating  to  ecclesiasticEil  disci- 


*  The  same  as  the  king's. 

t  The  loth,  25th,  and  28th  articles,  having  something  par- 
ticular in  them,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  them  before  the 
reader.  The  10th  runs  thus:  If  on  Saturday  evening,  after 
sunset ;  or  .Sunday  evening  after  the  same  time,  a  servant  or 
slave  (servus)  shall  do  any  servile  work,  let  his  master  be 
fined  eighty  shiUing.s.  25th.  If  a  layman  kill  a  thief,  let  him 
lie  without  any  wiregild,  that  is  without  any  satisfaction  being 
made  to  the  thief's  relations  28th.  If  a  stranger  wanders 
about,  and  does  neither  halloo  nor  sound  a  horn,  he  is  to  be 
accounted  as  a  thief,  and  to  be  either  slain  or  banished. 

J  Cliff  at  Hoo  is  a  town  on  a  rock  near  Rochester.  But 
the  presence  of  the  king  of  Mercia  at  this,  and  some  other 
councils,  held  at  Cloveshoo,  makes  it  supposed  that  it  is  the 
same  with  Abingdon,  in  Berkshire,  about  the  middle  of  the 
nation,  anciently  written  Shovesham  by  mistake  for  Clove 
shiun,  or  Cloveshoo. 


pline,  the  government  of  monasteries,  the  duties  of 
bishops  and  other  clergymen,  the  public  service, 
singing  psalms,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
holidays.  The  three  following  are  selected  as  the 
most  worthy  of  note. 

The  10th  orders  the  priests  to  be  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and 
to  teach  the  people  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  English.  Agreeably  to  this  was 
Bede's  advice  to  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  ;  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  Christians  should  know 
what  they  said  when  they  prayed  to  God ;  and 
that  they  should  be  instructed  in  their  own  native 
tongue,  and  therefore  that  he  himself  had  translated 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  English 
for  the  benefit  of  those  that  did  not  understand 
Latin. 

The  26th  warns  Christians  from  vainly  imagin- 
ing that  by  giving  alms  they  can  compound  for 
their  sins,  or  dispense  with  the  discipline  of  the 
church. 

The  27th  was  made  upon  the  account  of  a  rich 
layman,  who  having  been  excommunicated,  re- 
quested to  be  admitted  again  into  the  church,  upon 
his  having  procured  several  persons  to  fast  in  his 
stead;  alleging  that  the  penance  they  had  under- 
gone in  his  name,  was  more  than  he  could  have 
done  himself  in  three  hundred  years.  The  canon 
declares  with  great  indignation  against  this  in- 
tolerable presumption,  since  at  that  rate  the  rich 
might  much  more  easily  get  to  heaven  than  the 
poor,  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of  our 
Saviour. 

In  this  canon  we  have  the  form  of  a  prayer  for 
the  dead,  which  runs  thus :  "  O  Lord,  we  beseech 
thee,  grant  that  the  soul  of  such  a  person  may  be 
secured  in  a  state  of  repose,  and  admitted,  with 
the  rest  of  thy  saints,  into  the  regions  of  light  and 
bliss." 

The  council  of  Calcuith,  or  Calchite,  held  in 
785,  or  according  to  other."!,  in  787,  on  account  of 
erecting  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric,  ratified 
the  canons  of  a  synod  that  had  been  convened 
just  before  in  Northumbria.  Gregory  and  Theo- 
phylact,  who  presided  as  the  pope's  legates,  acknow- 
ledged in  their  letter  to  the  pope,  that  they  were 
the  first  that  had  been  sent  into  England  with  that 
character.  The  following  are  some  of  the  canons 
of  the  synod  of  Northumbria,  ratified  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Calcuith. 

1.  That  all  in  holy  orders  strictly  adhere  to  the 
council  of  Nice. 

2.  That  baptism  is  only  to  be  administered  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  unless  in  case  of  necessity. 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  godfathers  to  teach  their 
god-children  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
both  which  all  Christians  are  obliged  to  have  by 
heart. 

8.  The  ancient  privileges  of  the  church  are  care- 
fully to  be  preserved. 

This  was  a  never-failing  canon  in  all  the  coun- 
cils. 

9.  The  priests  are  not  to  eat  in  private,  unless 
indisposed.  By  this,  one  would  think  the  clergy 
were  not  dispersed  in  parishes,  but  lived  in  the 
capital  of  the  diocese  in  common. 

The  10th  forbids  the  clergy  to  perform  the  divine 
service  without  stockings,  and  to  use  a  chalice  or 
patine  of  horn. 

The  11th  exhorts  princes  to  govern  their  king- 
doms by  the  directions  of  the  bishops,  to  whom  the 
power  of  binding  and  loosing  is  delivered. 
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The  I2lh  excludes  bastards  from  suci-eediug  to 
thi"  crown. 

The  15th  coudemus  marriages  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees. 

The  16th  makes  bastards,  particularly  the  chil- 
dren of  nuns,  incapable  of  inheriting. 

The  17lh  urges  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the 
authority  of  the  law  of  Jloscs. 

The  iblh  presses  a  strict  performance  of  vows. 

Some  irregularities  in  the  subscription  list  in 
the  several  copies  of  the  canons  of  this  council, 
have  caused  the  council  itself  to  be  called  in  ques- 
aon  ;  but  they  are  insufficient  to  render  the  vhole 
questionable.* 

In  798  a  synod  was  held  at  Finchale,  in  Nor- 
thumbria,t  by  Eanbald,  archbishop  of  York ;  the 
design  of  which  was  to  make  some  regulations 
with  regard  to  discij)liue  ;  but  tlic  archbishop  took 
ailvantagc  of  the  opportunity,  and  ordered  ibe 
canons  of  the  lirst  five  general  councils  to  be  read, 
which  were  unanimously  received. 

The  council,  held  at  Cloveshoo,  or  Cliff,  in  800, 
under  Adelard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  con- 
vened for  the  recovery  of  certain  church -lands 
usurped  by  the  kings  of  Mercia. 

Three  years  after,  another  council  was  held  at 
the  same  place,  wherein,  according  to  Pope  Leo's 
constitution,  and  with  the  consent  of  Cenulph,  king 
of  Mercia,  the  archbishopric  of  Lichfield  was  re- 
duced to  a  bishopric,  as  formerly. 

In  810,  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  sum- 
moned a  council  at  Calcuith,  at  which  Cenulph, 
king  of  Mercia  and  Monarch,  was  present,  with  all 
the  £lnglish  bishops  except  those  of  Northumbria. 
There  were  eleven  canons  drawn  up  by  this  synod, 
of  which  the  2ud  and  5ih  seem  to  be  the  most  re- 
markable. 

The  2nd  orders  all  churches  to  be  consecrated  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  the  following  forma- 
lities. The  bishop  shall  bless  the  holy-water,  and 
sprinkle  the  church  with  it,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  ritual ;  then  having  consecrated  the 
eucharist,  he  shall  put  it  in  a  box  with  some  relics 
to  be  laid  up  in  the  church  ;  and  in  case  there  are 
no  relics,  the  consecrated  elements,  being  the  body 
and  blood  of  our  Lord,  shall  be  sufficient.  Every 
bishop  shall  be  obliged  to  have  drawn  upon  the 
altar,  or  upon  the  wall,  the  figure  of  the  saint  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

The  5th  declares  against  allowing  any  Scotch- 
men to  baptize,  or  read  the  divine  service  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  is  mention  of  two  councils  more  convened 
in  Mercia  in  the  reign  of  Bernulph,  one  in  822,  and 
the  other  in  824.  Probably  the  first  is  a  forgery; 
but  they  are  both  of  little  conseciucnce. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Ori(/in  of  the  Danei.  Their  continual  irruptions,  Jrom 
the  Teiyn  of  Egbert  to  Edward  the  Martyr.  The 
lairi  and  cintijnn  introduced  hij  Alfred  the  Great, 
uhich  are  the  batit  of  the  fireient  lau-»  of  England, 
The  ttate  of  the  church  and  religion,  from  Egbert 
to  Eduard  the  martyr,  incluiive. 
EsciAND,  grown  more  powerful  by  the  union  of 

'  About  th»  y«>ar  757.  the  monks  of  l,inili«farn,  who  from 
the  f.nt  tim>-  of  llicir  iiutltuuoii  wtTf  iillowcd  to  drink  iikUiiiii; 
iiut  milk  anil  wati-r.  ul)t:iiiii-d  (throutih  the  meam  of  Kiii|{  Ce- 
>lMul|>h.  who  wa>  become  a  moiik  of  that  house)  penni.tiiion 
lu  ilrmk  wine  or  lipcr. 
t  NuMT  called  Kiiiklcy,  in  the  bUhoprir  of  Durhum. 


the  various  kingdoms,  seemed  to  be  better  secured 
than  ever  from  foreign  invasions.  Yet  the  Danes 
now  began  their  descents  with  a  fury,  equal  to  tliat 
with  which  the  English  themselves  had  formerly 
attacked  the  Britons;  and  for  above  two  hundred 
years  these  new  enemies  were  so  bent  upon  the  con- 
quest of  the  island,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  a  nation,  who  in  the  ninth  century 
became  so  formidable  to  all  Europe,  and  especially 
to  England. 

Scandia,  or  Scandinavia,*  situated  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  contains  a  tract  of  land  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  about  four  hundred  leagues,  and  in 
breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  If  the  northern  historians  are  to  be  credited, 
this  country  was  peopled  soon  after  the  flood  by 
two  nations,  or  rather  two  branches  of  the  same 
nation,  namely,  iheCJothsand  Swedes,  who  foiuuled 
two  large  kingdoms  in  this  part  of  the  world.  From 
these  two  nations,  who  were  sometimes  united  and 
sometimes  divided,  sprang,  as  they  say,  all  those 
colonies  which  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire overran  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  the  reign  of  Eric,  the  sixth  king  of  the 
Goths, f  Gothland  was  become  so  exceeding  popu- 
lous, that  the  country  was  unable  to  maintain  its 
inhabitants.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  which 
daily  increased,  Eric  was  compelled  to  send  away 
part  of  bis  subjects  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the 
neighbouring  isles. J  These  colonies  at  length  not 
only  peopled  the  islands,  but  also  Jutland,  on  the 
continent,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  ot 
Cimbrica  Chersonesus.  The  people  thus  spread 
over  the  isles  and  the  Chersonese,  acknowledged 
above  seven  hundred  years  the  kings  of  Gothland 
for  their  sovereigns;  until  Huniel,  the  sixteenth 
king  of  the  Goths,  first  made  them  independent, 
by  letting  them  have  for  their  king,  Dan,  his  son, 
from  whom  Denmark  received  its  name. J  Norway 
also  very  probably  was  peopled  by  Gothic  colonies, 
since  it  remained  a  long  while  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Gothland ;  but  in  process  of  time, 
and  after  many  revolutions,  it  was  governed  by 
chieftains  independent  of  Gothland,  till  about  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century,  when  it  became  subject 
to  a  king. 

The  Danes  and  Norwegians  being  thus  separated 
from  their  ancestors  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  became 
so  powerful  as  to  be  in  condition  to  make  head 
against  tliem  both  in  several  wars;  and  the  situa- 
tion of  their  country,  and  the  great  plenty  of  all 
things  necessary  for  building  and  equipping  a  fleet, 
soon  made  them  superior  at  sea  to  all  their  neigh- 
bours. In  time,  they  employed  all  their  naval 
forces  in  plundering  ships,  and  ravaging  the  coasts 
of  Europe  ;  France,  England,  and  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, were  most  exposed  to  their  robberies.  F'or 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  sea  was 
covered  with  Danish  pirates  ;  who  were  grown  so 
powerful,  that  Charlemagne  could  never  subdue  the 
Saxons,  whilst  assisted  by  the  Danes.  History  tells 
us  that  this  emperor,  having  sent  his  sou  Pepin  to 


•  It  contained  Norway,  with  as  much  of  Sweden  as  lay 
west  of  the  (iulf  of  llotlinia.  It  was  also  called  llalUa,  whence 
the  Baltic  Sea. 

t  'I'hey  i>rettnd  he  was  coniemporary  with  Tcrah,  Abra- 
liani's  father. 

J  As  in  those  days  none  had  a  permanent  interest  in  land, 
which  was  canloned  out  to  the  people  to  be  pos-wssed  for  onp 
year  only,  it  was  decided  liy  lot  who  were  to  leave  their 
country  to  no  in  (|Uest  of  new  habitations. 

4  Dan,  according  to  northern  hi»trjrians,  wai  contemporary 
with  Gideoa 
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make  war  upon  the  Saxons,  he  was  prevented  in 
his  desiu^ns  by  Gotbric,  king  of  Denmark,  sending 
a  reinforcement  of  Danes  on  board  three  hundred 
vessels ;  and  a  northern  historian  affirms,  that 
Charlemagne  was  never  better  pleased  than  at  the 
news  of  Gothric's  death,  having  despaired  of  ac- 
complishing his  ends  as  long  as  that  prince  was  alive. 
As  people  increase  and  multiply  exceedingly  in 
cold  countries,  it  often  happened  that  Denmark 
and  Norway  were  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  and 
therefore  forced,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
rest,  to  send  away  large  colonies.  Their  natural 
inclination  to  a  sea-life  made  these  colonies  readily 
abandon  their  country ;  and  the  great  booty  the 
first  adventurers  gained,  tempted  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  of  their  countrymen  to  urge  their 
fortune  in  the  same  manner  ;  and  they  entered  into 
associations,  and  fitted  out  large  fleets  to  seek  and 
ravage  foreign  countries.  These  associations  were 
much  of  the  same  nature  with  those  entered  into 
now  in  time  of  war,  by  the  corsairs  of  Barbary ; 
and  they  became  so  entirely  devoted  to  this  mode 
of  life,  that  very  considerable  fleets  were  put  to  sea. 
Tney  had  the  authority  and  example  of  their  highest 
leaders  for  what  they  did,  who  occasionally  com- 
manded them  in  person,  and  who  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Vikingr,  or  Sea-kings.  Their  fleets  made 
great  devastation  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly France,  England,  and  the  Low-Countries. 
In  France  they  were  called  Normans,  that  is,  men 
of  the  north;  but  in  England  they  were  generally 
styled  Danes  or  Goths.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Swedes  and  Goths  very  often  joined  with  the  Danes 
in  their  piratical  expeditious ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  Frieslanders  also  were  concerned  with  them  in 
ravaging  the  coasts  of  France  and  England.  The 
Saxon  historians  call  them  indifferently,  Getes, 
Goths,  Jutes,  Norwegians,  Dacians,  Danes,  Swedes, 
Vandals,  and  Frieslanders,  their  bands  being  a 
mixed  multitude  of  these  several  nations. 

The  Danes,  when  they  first  invaded  the  coasts 
of  England,  only  plundered  ;  and  therefore  they 
made  war,  not  like  regular  troops,  with  some  fixed 
and  settled  design,  but  like  pirates,  sacking  and  | 
destroying  what  they  could  not  carry  away  ;  and  as 
ihey  were  divided  into  several  independent  bands, 
it  frequently  happened  that  no  sooner  had  one  de- 
parted, than  another  came  ;  by  which  means  the 
settled  inhabitants  had  scarcely  any  respite  from 
their  incursions. 

However,  it  is  but  proper  to  observe  that  the 
Saxon  and  Danish  historians  give  very  contradic- 
tory accounts  of  these  wars.  Each  endeavours  to 
magaiify  the  advantages  of  his  own  nation,  and 
lessen  those  of  the  opposite  party.  But  it  is  very 
certain  the  Danes  could  not  have  gained  such  foot- 
ing in  England,  had  not  victory  generally  inclined 
to  their  side.  The  historians  differ  chiefly  in  chro- 
nological matters,  and  in  the  names  of  the  persons 
of  whom  they  are  speaking  ;  which  may  greatly 
arise  from  the  difference  of  language. 

EGBERT,  FIRST  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

Egbert,  who  began  his  reign  over  the  West- 
Saxons  in  800,  finished  not  his  conquests  till  827 
or  828,  from  which  time  his  title  of  king  of  Eng- 
land is  to  be  dated.  But  to  have  a  correct  notion 
of  the  limits  of  his  power,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  kingdom  he  was  in  actual  possession  of, 
consisted  only  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Wessex, 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  which  were  peopled  by 
Saxons   and   Jutes.      The    other   three    kingdoms, 


whose  inhabitants  were  Angles,  he  was  contented 
with  reserving  a  nominal  sovereignty  over,  per- 
mitting them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings, 
who  were  his  vassals  and  tributaries. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Egbert,  before  he 
turned  his  arms  against  his  countrymen,  attacked 
and  subdued  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  and  Wales. 
But  although  his  power  after  his  subjection  of  the 
octarchy  was  exceedingly  increased,  yet  the  Welsh, 
by  their  proceedings,  plainly  indicated  a  design  to 
shake  off  his  yoke  ;  and  Egbert,  to  give  them  no 
time  to  complete  their  revolt,  marched  into  their 
country  with  so  numerous  an  army,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  submit,  without  even  offering  to  come 
to  a  battle. 

Whilst  he  was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  victories, 
the  Danes,  who  had  before  made  two  descents  on 
England,*  arrived  at  Charmouth,t  with  thirty-five 
vessels;  and  as  they  met  with  no  opposition,' they 
landed  and  ravaged  the  country.  Upon  the  first 
news  of  this  descent,  Egbert  marched  against  them 
with  what  troops  he  could  hastily  draw  together, 
believing  at  his  approach  they  would  repair  to  their 
ships  ;  but  finding,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
that  they  firmly  stood  their  ground,  he  resolved  to 
attack  them ;  and  soon  experienced  he  had  to  deal 
with  much  more  formidable  enemies  than  he  ima- 
gined. After  a  long  and  bloody  battle,  the  Danes 
were  victorious,  and  his  own  army  was  entirely 
routed  ;  and  he  found  himself  so  very  hard  pressed, 
that  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  follow  his  flying 
troops ;  and  was  indebted  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night  for  his  life.  The  Danes,  having  no  design  to 
make  conquests,  were  satisfied  with  plundering  the 
country,  and  returning  to  their  ships. 

Two  years  after,  another  band  of  Danish  pirates, 
having  been  informed  by  their  emissaries  that  the 
Cornish  Britons  were  extremely  desirous  of  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  the  English,  came  and  landed 
in  thcii  territories,  where  they  were  received  with 
joy  ;  and  being  reinforced  with  some  British  troops, 
they  began  their  march  in  order  to  give  the  English 
king  battle;  and  were  in  hopes  of  surprising  him, 
but  were  themselves  astonished  by  finding  he  was 
marching  towards  them  with  the  same  intent.  The 
two  armies  met  near  Hengistdun,  in  Cornwall,  and 
Egbert  obtained  a  signal  victory. 

This  delivered  the  English  for  a  short  space  from 
the  Danish  invasions  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Egbert, 
by  a  public  edict,  approved  by  the  general  assembly 
of  the  nation,  ordered,  that  for  the  future  the  name 
of  England  should  be  given  to  that  part  of  Britain 
conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  by  them  erected 
into  Tarious  kingdoms,  j  But  it  is  much  more  likely 
he  only  confirmed  or  revived  this  name,  which  cer- 
tainly is  older  than  the  reign  of  Egbert.  We  find 
in  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  that  before  that 
time  the  three  nations  settled  in  Great  Britain,  are 
indifferently  called  Angli  or  English.     And  indeed 


»  In  789,  at  Portland ;  and  in  832,  in  the  isle  of  Sheppy, 
which  they  laid  waste. 

t  In  Dorsetshire. 

J  The  Saxon  chronicler  says,  "  Egbert  having  subdued  the 
six  Saxon  kingdoms,  and  forced  them  to  submit  to  his  domi- 
nions, called  a  great  council  at  Winchester,  whereto  were 
summoned  all  the  great  men  of  the  whole  kingdom :  and 
there,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  Egbert 
was  crowned  king  :  and  at  the  same  time  he  enacted,  that  it 
should  be  for  ever  after  called  England ;  and  that  those  who 
before  were  named  Jutes  or  Saxons,  should  now  be  styled 
Englishmen."  Egbert  may  indeed  have  published  an  edict 
for  the  confirming  or  reviving  that  name ;  but  that  it  was  in 
use  long  before  his  time,  is  evident  from  the  laws  of  King 
Ina. 
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Bc<le  himself,  who  wrote  long  before  Egbert,  gives 
his  history  the  title  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  Nation,  though  it  much  more  relates  to 
the  churches  of  Kent,  Wessex,  Sussex  and  Essex, 
than  to  those  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  East- 
AngLa.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  change  of 
the  name  of  Biitain  into  that  of  England,  ought  to 
be  carried  back  to  the  year  58")  or  586  ;  and  Egbert 
had  no  reason  to  call  the  various  kingdoms  England, 
since  he  himself  was  a  Saxon,  and  the  provinces  his 
own  kingdom  consisted  of  were  peopled  with  Saxons 
and  Jutes.  Some  historians  positively  affirm,  that 
very  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  various  king- 
doms, the  name  of  England  was  given  to  Britain  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  various  kings ;  but 
this  can  by  no  means  be  applied  to  ihc  time  of  Eg- 
bert (above  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after),  since 
that  prince  could  not  have  published  this  edict  till 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  octarchy.  Besides,  how 
can  we  explain  why  Bede,  who  lived  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  Egbert,  should  call  the  three 
nations  settled  in  Britain,  English,  if  that  monarch 
was  the  author  of  that  name  ?  But  what  is  still 
more  convincing  is,  that  though  the  subjects  of  Ina, 
king  of  Wessex,  were  Saxons  or  Jutes,  that  prince, 
in  his  laws  enacted  for  the  West-Saxons,  only  styles 
them  English.  "  If  an  Englishman,"  says  he, 
"commits  theft," — Again,  "  If  a  Welsh  slave  shall 
kill  an  Englishman," — Is  it  not  plain,  that  unless 
this  name  had  been  common  to  the  three  nations, 
Ina  would  not  have  called  his  subjects  Englishmen, 
but  Saxons  ?  In  short,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that 
immediately  after  founding  the  different  kingdoms, 
the  Anglo-Saxons  should  term  their  conquest,  Eng- 
land, since  the  Angles  were  in  possession  of  a  larger 
and  more  considerable  tract  of  land  than  both  the 
Saxons  and  Jutes.  But  it  was  not  probable  this 
name  should  be  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Egbert, 
when  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Angles  were  gone 
to  decay,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  West^Saxons  was 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Egbert  died  in  83G,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty- 
six  years,  twenty  years  as  king  of  Wessex  only, 
six  years  with  the  dignity  of  monarch,  and  ten 
years  as  chief  sovereign  of  all  England.  Redburg, 
his  wife,  had  never  assumed  the  title  and  port  of  a 
queen,  because  of  the  law  made  in  Wessex,  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Brithric.  She  is  said  to  have 
persuaded  the  king  to  forbid  the  Welsh,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  come  beyond  Offa's  dike,  the  boundary  of 
Mercia  and  Wales. 

Egbert  was  succeeded  by  a  son  named  Ethel- 
wulph,  both  as  king  of  Wessex,  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sussex,  and  as  sovereign  of  the  other  three  king- 
doms. Egbert  had  had,  doubtless,  another  son,  as 
Ethdwulph  was  designed  for  the  church  ;  but  whe- 
ther he  died  previously  to  his  father,  is  doubtful.  A 
modern  historian.  Mackintosh,  says,  Egbert  "  weak- 
ened the  power  of  his  successor,  and  lessened  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Bretwalda,  by  bequeathing  all  bis  own 
dominions,  except  Wessex,  to  a  younger  son."  What 
became  of  ihis  other  son,  if  he  did  survive  his  father, 
i«  unknown.  He  must  have  died,  as  we  hear  of  no 
interruption  from  him  of  the  dominion  of  Ethel- 
wulph.  Some  say  there  was  also  a  daughter  called 
Edgith,  who  founded  the  abbey  of  PoUesworth,  but 
Uiii  in  equally  uncertain. 

By  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  Egbert,  we  per- 
reive  he  had  the  qualificationB  of  a  great  warrior. 
He  accomplinhcd  his  ends,  not  by  such  treacherous 
methodi  OS  llcugist  and  Ofl'a,  but  by  way  of  arms, 
which  though  uo  lcs«  criminal,  tarnishes  not  the 


reputation  of  those  that  make  use  of  it,  especially 
when  crowned  with  success.  It  is  a  lamentable 
thing  that  ambition,  by  which  princes  are  led  to 
invade  the  property  of  others,  should  pass  in  the 
world  for  a  virtue,  and  that  a  historian,  by  reason  of 
men's  depraved  notions,  should  not  dare  to  repre- 
sent it  in  its  true  colours,  since,  generally  speaking, 
all  ambitious  princes  are  honoured  with  the  surname 
of  great. 

ETHEr.WULPH. 

Some  historians  assert  thatEthelwulphwasobliged 
to  have  a  dispensation  from  the  pope,  because  he  was 
in  holy  orders  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  doubt, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  very  little  consequence. 

Ethehvulph  was  hardly  seated  on  his  throne  before 
a  fleet  of  Danes  appeared  near  Southampton  ;  and 
after  they  had  roved  up  and  down  for  some  time, 
they  landed  and  ravaged  the  country  along  the 
shore.  Ethehvulph,  who  was  a  lover  of  peace  and 
ease,  sent  Wiilflierd,  his  general,  against  them,  who 
drove  tliem  back  to  their  ships.  But  the  king  had 
not  reason  long  to  rejoice  at  this  victory ;  for  before 
his  army  returned,  news  was  brought  him  that  more 
Danish  forces,  having  landed  at  Portland,  were  plun- 
dering and  destroying  the  country.  Though  he  had 
no  reason  to  be  displeased  with  Wulfherd,  he  sent 
Earl  Ethelhclm  to  command  the  army,  who  was 
shamefully  beaten  and  put  to  flight ;  and  Herbert, 
the  succeeding  general,  was  still  more  unfortunate, 
for  he  was  not  only  vanquished,  but  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle.  These  two  victories  gave  the  Danes  the 
opportunity  of  overrunning  several  counties,  parti- 
cularly Kent  and  Middlesex.  Canterbury,  Roches- 
ter, and  London,  were  great  suff'erers  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  enemy  committing  great  atrocities  before 
they  returned  to  their  ships. 

Some  historians  make  Witglaph,  king  of  Mercia, 
die  this  year,  839  ;  whilst  others  place  his  death  two 
years  sooner,  in  837  ;  but  this  difference  is  of  little 
moment,  as  he  was  but  of  little  importance  after  he 
became  vassal  to  the  king  of  Wessex.  Bertliulph, 
his  brother,  succeeded  him. 

The  next  year  Ethehvulph,  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  his  two  last  generals,  resolved  to  go  in  person 
against  a  body  of  Danes  who  arrived  in  thirty-five 
ships,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Wessex.  The  two 
armies  engaging  at  Charmouth,  the  English  were 
defeated,  and  thought  themselves  happy  that  the 
enemies,  after  their  victory,  were  contented  with 
carrying  off'  their  booty,  the  only  aim  of  these  Da- 
nish expeditions. 

This  year,  8 10  (or  as  some  historians  say,  the  year 
before),  was  very  remarkable  for  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  Picts.  After  a  long  war  with  the  Scots, 
their  neighbours,  they  lost  two  successive  battles, 
which  disabled  them  from  making  any  further  re- 
sistance ;  and  Kcneth  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
was  exasperated  against  them  for  having  slain  his 
father,  and  inhumanly  mangling  his  corpse,  told  the 
Scots  they  ought  not  to  lose  the  present  opportunity 
of  rooting  out  a  nation  that  had  been  their  perpe- 
tual enemies.  His  adyico  was  approved  of,  and  exe- 
catcd  with  such  a  barbarous  fury,  that  from  that 
time  nothing  remained  of  that  miserable  nation.  It 
is  chiefly  owing  to  his  extirpating,  or  at  least  en- 
tirely subjecting  the  Picts,  that  Kcneth  II.  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Scots  as  an  illustrious  prince, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  their  monarchy. 

The  Danes  continuing  their  incursions,  Ethel- 
wulph,  who  was  naturally  slothful,  thought  him- 
aclf  unable  to  govern  alone  all  his  dominions,  ex- 
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posed  as  they  were  to  the  perpetual  insults  of  fo- 
reigners ;  and  this  consideration,  strengthened  per- 
haps hy  his  tender  affection  for  Athelstan,  his  natural 
son,*  made  him  resolve  to  resign  to  him  the  king- 
doms of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Sussex,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  Kent,  reserving  to  himself  the  sovereignty 
of  all  England,  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 


Ethelwulph  in  Wessex.     Athelstan  in  Kent. 

Andred,  king  of  Northumbria,  died  in  811,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ethelred  his  son. 

Roderic,  surnamed  Mawr,  that  is,  the  Great,  who 
was  then  king  of  Wales,  a  prince,  to  whom  the  Bri- 
tish historians  give  the  highest  commendations,  about 
this  time  attacked  Berthulph,  king  of  Mercia,  with 
great  success.  Roderic  left  three  sons,  among 
whom  he  shared  his  dominions,  which  by  that  means 
were  divided  into  the  three  kingdoms  of  Venedotia, 
Demetia,  and  Powis. 

Ethelred,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Northum- 
bria in  811,  was  driven  out  of  the  country  three 
years  after,  by  one  of  the  factions  that  for  a  long 
time  prevailed  in  that  kingdom,  and  Iledowald  put 
in  his  place  ;  but  the  new  king  being  slain  shortly 
after  by  the  Danes,  in  a  descent  made  on  Northum- 
•  bria,  Ethelred  was  recalled  by  his  party,  who  were 
now  become  powerful  enough  to  support  him  in 
the  throne. 

The  Danes  never  failed  to  visit  England  once  a 
year,  purely  for  ihe  sake  of  plunder ;  and  in  845, 
the  earls  Enulph  and  Osric,  with  Bishop  Alstaa, 
gave  them  battle  near  the  river  Parret,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  obtained  a  victory,  which  probably 
was  the  reason  the  English  remained  unmolested  for 
some  years. 

The  king  of  Northumbria  reigned  bui  three 
years  after  his  restoration  ;  the  opposite  party  hav- 
ing put  him  to  death,  a  thane,  named  Osbert,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  a  faction  ;  but  the  troubles 
and  divisions  in  that  kingdom  gave  the  Danes  op- 
portunity of  making  frequent  incursions ;  and 
whenever  they  came,  they  were  sure  of  being  wel- 
come to  the  weakest  party  ;  neither  of  the  factions 
scrupling  to  join  with  them. 

Whilst  the  Danes  were  thus  employed  in  the 
north,  the  southern  provinces  enjoyed  some  tran- 
quillity. But  at  length,  in  851,  they  lauded  on 
the  coast  of  Wessex,  where  they  committed  great 
J  atrocities,  and  after  ravaging  the  country,  were  met 
as  they  were  returning  to  their  ships  with  their 
booty,  by  Earl  Ceorle,  Echelwulph's  general,  who 
waited  for  them  at  Wenbury,  and  being  incum- 
bered with  their  spoils,  they  fought  in  such  disorder, 
that  they  were  entirely  routed.  Some  time  after 
i  King  Athelstan  attacked  the  Danes  on  the  sea 
near  Sandwich,  and  took  nine  of  their  ships,  but 
could  not,  however,  prevent  another  band  from 
wintering  in  the  Island  of  Sheppy. 

The  Danes,  next  spring,  came  up  the  Thames 
with  300  sail,  and  nothing  being  able  to  oppose 
them,  landed  near  London,  where  they  began  their 
usual  ravages. 

Whilst  the  two  kings  were  making  preparations, 
the  Danes  not  content  with  ravagmg  the  country, 
attacked  the  towns ;  and  Londca  and  Canterbury 

*  The  Sax.  Ann.  W.  Malmb.  and  Ethelwerd,  call  him  only 
the  son  of  AUielvvulph.  Chronic,  de  Mailro.s  styles  him 
Ethelwulph's  brother,  and  Mat.  Westm.  says,  that  he  was  his 
natural  son.  So  little  agreement  ie  their  between  the  ancient 
historians  in  this  and  other  matters. 


were  great  sufferers  on  this  occasion.  Having  pil- 
laged these  two  cities,  they  marched  into  Mercia, 
and  overthrew  an  army  led  against  them  by  Ber- 
thulph ;  and  would  have  overrun  all  England,  if 
the  preparations  of  Ethelwulph  and  Athelstan  had 
not  deterred  them  ;  and  induced  them  to  repass  the 
the  Thames,  with  the  design  to  give  the  two  kings 
battle,  now  encamped  at  Okely  in  Surrey,  where  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  English  were 
victorious,  who  made  such  a  slaughter  of  the  Danes, 
that  few  escaped. 

Berthulph,  king  of  Mercia,  died  this  year,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Buthred,  with  the  consent  of 
Ethelwulph,  whose  daughter  he  had  married. 

After  the  battle  of  Okely  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  Athelstan,  and  therefore  presume  he  did  not  long 
survive  that  great  victory,  to  which  his  valour 
greatly  contributed. 

Ethelwulph  alone, 

Ethelwulph  was  very  religious,  if  not  bigoted ; 
and  was  entirely  guided  by  Swithin,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherborn.  He 
is  said  to  have  granted  to  the  church  the  tithes  of 
all  his  dominions,  by  the  advice  of  Swithin  ;  and 
from  his  zeal  for  religion,  he  sent  to  Rome  his 
youngest  son  Alfred,  then  about  five  years  of  age. 
In  the  year  855  he  himself  visited  Rome. 

The  English  college  founded  by  Ina  and  enlarged 
by  Otfa,  having  been  burnt  down  the  year  before, 
he  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  in  a  more  magnificent 
manner  than  before  ;  and  desiring  to  endow  the  col 
lege  with  greater  revenues  than  his  predecessors 
had  done,  extended  the  tax  of  Peter-pence  all  over 
his  dominions,  which  till  then  had  been  levied  only 
in  Wessex  and  Mercia.  He  obliged  himself  also 
to  send  to  Rome  yearly  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
mancuses,  or  marks,  two  hundred  whereof  were  to 
be  expended  in  wax  tapers  for  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  remaining  one  hundred 
for  the  pope's  private  use.  These  are  the  liberali- 
ties that  have  given  occasion  to  certain  historians 
to  assert,  that  Ethelwulph  made  his  kingdom  tribu- 
tary to  the  holy  see.  But  whatever  wrong  appliance 
might  be  made  of  them  in  the  course  of  time,  it  is 
certain  they  were  no  more  originally  than  charitable 
donations  to  the  churches  and  English  college. 

Ethelwulph  having  satisfied  his  devotion  and 
curiosity  by  a  twelve  months'  stay  at  Rome,  re- 
turned home  through  France,  where  he  married 
Judith,*  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bald,  a  young 
princess  of  twelve  years  of  age.f  This  unsuitable 
as  well  as  unseasonable  match,  he  having  already 
several  children,  was  made  another  pretence  for 
the  conspiracy  forming  against  him  in  England  by 
Alstan,  bishop  of  Sherborn,  and  Ethelbald  his  son. 

By  the  mediation  of  the  nobility  Ethelwulph  re- 
signed to  his  son  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
and  retained  only  that  of  Kent  for  himself^  in  which 
were  comprised  also  Essex  and  Sussex. 

Ethelwulph  in  Kent.     Ethelbald  in  Wessex. 

Ethelwulph  out-lived  this  partition  but  two  years, 
which  he  spent  in  doing  acts  of  charity,  administer- 

*  She  is  called  Lcotlieta  in  the  Saxon  annals. 

+  This  does  not  appear  from  our  English  historians. 
R  Higden  says,  that  he  married  her  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
reign.  Ethelwulph's  first  wife  was  Osburga,  the  daughter 
of  O.slac  his  cup-bearer,  who  was  descended  fromStuflf  and 
Withgar. 
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ing  justice  to  his  subjects,  and  endeavouring,  by 
the  force  of  his  example,  to  induce  thorn  to  lead 
lives  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Saxon  annals  tell  us,  that  about  this  time, 
Edmund,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  was 
crowned  king  of  East-.\.nglia.  He  was  son  of  Alc- 
mund,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  who  fled  into 
Germany  when  Offa  seized'  upon  East-A:iglia ;  but 
it  is  not  said  whether  this  was  done  with  the  consent 
of  Ethelwulph  and  Ethelbald,  or  whether,  taking 
advanUge  of  the  dissension  between  the  father  and 
son,  the  East-Angles  resolved  to  have  a  king  of 
their  own.  Edmund  was  guided,  during  his  youth, 
bv  the  advice  of  Bishop  Humbert,  who  instilled 
into  him  sentiments  of  justice  and  equity,  of  which 
his  subjects  reaped  the  benefit. 

Ethelwulph,  by  his  will,  disposed  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent  to  his  second  son  Ethelbert,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Wesscx  to  Ethelbald,  Ethelred,  and  Alfred, 
in  the  order  of  seniority.  It  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained whether  it  was  customary  for  the  kings  to 
dispose  of  their  dominions  by  will,  or  whether 
Ethelwulph  was  the  first  that  did  so.  However  that 
m;iy  be,  it  is  certain  Ethelwulph's  sons  succeeded 
one  another  by  virtue  of  this  will.  He  also  directed 
his  heirs  to  maintain  one  poor  person  for  every 
tithing  in  his  hereditary  lands.  He  died  in  857, 
having  reigned  twenty-one  years,  leaving  behind 
him  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Buthred,  king  of  Mercia,  and  died  at  Pavia  in 
888.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest  son,  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  ;  and  Ethelbert, 
his  brother,  succeeded  to  Kent,  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  comprised  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
of  Kent.  Ethelred  and  Alfred  were  ill  provided  for  ; 
but  we  shall  see  that  they  in  succession  mounted 
the  throne. 

Ethelbald  in  Wessex.     Ethelbert  ic  Kent. 

Ethelbald's  reign  was  remarkable  neither  for  any 
event  of  moment,  nor  for  any  action  of  his  owu, 
worth  recording.  All  historians  agree,  that  he  was 
a  prince  of  little  capacity,  and  of  an  evil  disposi- 
tion. He  is  said  by  some  Saxon  historians  to 
have  married  Judith  of  France,  his  father's  widow  ; 
and  to  have  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  fault  by 
Swithin,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  to  have  under- 
gone a  severe  penance  for  it;  which  piobably  con- 
sisted in  making  grants  to  monasteries.  He  died 
in  860,  having  reigned  two  years  in  Wessex  during 
his  father's  life,  and  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after  his  decease.  Ethelbert,  his  brother,  already 
in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  succeeding 
to  Wessex,  by  virtue  of  their  father's  will,  reunited 
the  two  kingdoms. 

Ethelbert  alone. 

The  Danes  having  left  England  for  some  years 
unmolested,  immediately  after  Ethelbert's  corona- 
lion  renewed  their  invasions.  Landing  at  South- 
ampton, they  p<'netrated  as  far  as  Winchester,  the 
metropolis  of  Wessex,  which  they  reduced  to  ashes; 
and  they  would  have  proceeded  to  much  greater 
minchiefs,  had  notOsric  and  Ethelwulph,  two  West- 
Saxon  carls,  with  some  troops  drawn  together  in 
batte,  V>caten  them  back  to  their  ships. 

Another  time  they  came  in  autumn,  and  landed 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  they  wintered  in  order 
to  begin  their  incursions  in  the  spring.  Ethelbert 
offered  them  a  sum  of  money  to  retire,  which  they 
accepted  on  the  terms  proposed,  but  treacherously 


rushed  into  Kent.  Ethelbert  levied  an  army  to 
intercept  them  in  their  retreat,  and  prevent  them  for 
carrying  off  their  booty;  the  dread  of  which  pre- 
parations made  them  embark  with  their  plunder  so 
hastily,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  intercept  them. 

Ethelbert's  reign,  which  lasted  but  six  years,  af- 
fords little  matter  for  history.  He  died  in  86G, 
leaving  two  sons,  Adhelm,  and  Ethehvard,  who  did 
not  succeed  him,  his  younger  brother  Ethelred  as- 
cending the  throne  by  virtue  of  Ethelwulph's  will. 

ETHELRED    I. 

The  reign  of  Ethelred  was  short  and  unfortunate. 
From  his  coronation  to  his  death,  he  had  one  con- 
tinued conflict  with  the  Danes  ;  who  began  with 
attacking  Northumbria,  which  at  length  they  be- 
came masters  of.  They  proceeded  next  to  East- 
Anglia,  which  they  also  subdued;  and  after  ex- 
torting money  from  the  Mercians,  they  entered 
Wessex. 

The  authority  reserved  by  Egbert  over  the  king- 
doms of  Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Northumbria, 
and  enjoyed  also  by  his  son  Ethelwulph,  was  now- 
much  weakened  by  the  frequent  invasions  of  the 
Danes.  Whilst  the  kings  of  Wessex  were  employed 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  dominions,  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  think  of  enforcing  their 
sovereignty  over  the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Angles, 
to  whom  Egbert  was  willing  to  leave  a  shadow  of 
liberty  ;  and  therefore,  by  degrees,  the  Northum- 
brians, as  most  remote  from  Wessex,  had  freed 
themselves  from  servitude  ;  and  the  various  factions 
had  so  far  agreed  at  last  as  with  unanimous  consent 
to  place  Osbert  on  the  throne. 

But  a  civil  war  was  excited  by  an  outrage  of 
Osbert  on  the  wife  of  a  thane  of  the  name  of 
Bruern-Brocard;  he  being  said  to  have  ravished  her 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband  when  entertained 
by  her  on  returning  from  a  hunting  party.  By  the 
incitement  of  the  injured  earl,  the  Bernicians  suc- 
cessfully revolted,  and  elected  a  king  of  the  name 
of  ALWa.  And  not  satisfied  with  this  revenge,  he 
invited  a  body  of  the  Danes  over  to  expel  him  en 
tirely  from  Northumbria,  and  consequently,  Ivar 
entered  the  Humber  with  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
without  any  difficulty  became  master  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  Humber;  whence  he  marched  directly 
to  York,  where  Osbert  was  preparing  an  army  to 
oppose  him. 

After  two  signal  victories,  Ivar,  without  any  diffi- 
culty, took  possession  of  all  Northumbria  ;  but  this 
not  satisfying  his  ambition,  he  marched  into  Mercia, 
plundering  and  ravaging  without  mercy  whatever 
came  in  his  way.  Buthred,  king  of  Mercia,  having 
had  time  to  prepare,  had  called  to  his  assistance 
Ethelred,  his  brother-in-law,  who  joined  him  with 
all  the  forces  of  Wessex.  Ivar  was  now  advanced 
as  far  as  Nottingiiam,  in  expectation  of  surprising 
the  king  of  Mercia ;  but  when  he  was  informed 
Ethelred  had  joined  him,  he  stopped  short,  being 
apprised  that  his  forces  were  inferior  to  those  of  the 
English  chiefs.  The  two  armies  remained  near  one 
another  for  some  time,  but  at  last  separated  without 
fighting. 

Ivar,  from  the  time  he  arrived  in  England,  had 
cruelly  ravaged  all  the  places  wherever  he  came, 
particularly  the  monasteries,  where  the  English 
endeavoured  to  conceal  tlie  most  valuable  etfects. 
He  left  Hubba,  his  brother,  in  Northumbria, 
and  embarking  with  the  flower  of  his  troops 
made  a  descent  on  East-Anglia,  where  Edmund 
was  king,  of  whom  we  have   already  spoken.     Thu 
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young  prince,  more  used  to  acts  of  devotion  than 
to  the  exercise  of  arms,  having  given  the  Danes 
buttie,  was  easily  overthrown,  and  compelled  to 
save  himself  by  flight.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself  in  a  church,  but  being  discovered,  was 
briiiight  before  Ivar  at  Hegilsdou.*  The  conqueror 
offered  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
provided  he  would  acknowledge  him  for  sovereign, 
and  pay  him  tribute  ;  but  Edmund  refusing  these 
terms,  Ivar  ordered  him  to  be  tied  to  a  tree,  and 
shot  at  with  arrows,  and  then  to  have  his  head  cut 
off.  Humbert,  bishop  of  the  East-Angles,  was  also 
put  to  death  by  Ivar's  order ;  and  Edmund's  head 
being  found  some  time  after,  was  interred  with  his 
body  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  so  called  from  him  ; 
and  whilst  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  pre- 
dominant in  England,  great  numbers  of  miracles 
were  pretended  to  be  wrought  at  his  shrine. 

Ivar,  being  thus  master  of  East-Anglia,  ap- 
pointed a  Danish  captain,  one  Godrim,  or  Guthrun, 
governor  of  it ;  and  afterwards  having  recalled  his 
brother  Hubba  from  Northumbria  to  be  near  his 
person,  he  made  Egbert,  by  birth  an  Englishman, 
but  entirely  at  his  devotion,  king  there. 

The  success  the  Danes  had  met  with  during  this 
war  inspiring  them  with  hopes  of  becoming  masters 
of  all  England,  they  began  to  form  new  projects. 
Ivar,  having  perfecn  information  of  the  state  of  the 
island,  embarked  his  troops  and  sailed  for  the  coast 
of  Wessex,  where,  landing  his  army,  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Reading  ;  but  Ethelred,  who  had  foreseen 
his  design,  marched  his  army  towards  that  quarter, 
accompanied  by  Alfred,  his  brother.  It  would  be 
tedious,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  to  relate  the 
particulars  of  this  war.f  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
within  the  compass  of  one  year,  Ethelred  fought 
nine  pitched  battles,  and  upon  all  occasions  gave 
signal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct,  though 
fortune  did  not  always  prove  favourable.  In  the 
last  battle,  which  was  fought  near  Wittingham,  he 
received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  died  in  871, 
after  a  reign  of  five  years. 

Though  Ethelred  was  noted  for  his  great  bravery, 
yet  his  piety  is  said  to  have  surpassed  even  his 
valour.  A  historian  tells  us,  that  being  at  prayers 
on  a  day  of  battle,  he  resolved  not  to  move  until 
the  service  was  over,  though  the  fight  was  begun, 
and  the  Danes  had  some  advantage ;  and  he  adds, 
God  rewarded  his  piety  with  a  signal  victory. 

Ethelred  left  several  children,  amongst  whom, 
according  to  some  historians,  was  a  daughter  called 
Thyra,  married  to  Trotho  VI.,  king  of  Denmark. 
Ethelred's  sons  did  not  succeed  to  the  crown,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  sons  of  his  elder  brother  Ethel- 
bert  were  set  aside,  namely,  the  will  of  Ethelwulph  ; 
according  to  which,  Alfred,  his  brother,  mounted 
the  throne  without  any  question  being  made  to  his 
title. 

*  Now  called  Hoxon,  in  Suffolk. 

t  The  particulars  delivered  by  Huntingdon  and  the  Saxon 
annals  are  as  follows ;— "  The  first  battle  In  these  parts  be- 
tween the  Knglish  and  Danes  (three  days  after  the  coming; 
of  these)  was  fought  at  Inylefinld,  in  Berlishire,  in  which  the 
Knalish  got  the  victory  Four  days  after,  there  was  another 
fii;ht  at  Keadnig,  in  which  Kthehed  and  Alfred  were  over- 
come. But  four  days  after,  they  defeated  the  Danes  at 
Aston,  near  Wallingford,  and  Basveg  (so  in  the  origin.ils),  the 
two  Sidrocs.  and  several  thousands  of  Danes,  were  then 
slain.  A  fortnight  after,  the  English  were  beaten  at  Basing, 
in  Hampshire;  and  again,  two  inonths  after,  at  Marden,  i'n 
Wiltshire,  in  which  last  battle  Etiielred  received  his  death's 
wound.  After  the  battle  of  Basing,  there  came  a  fresh  army 
of  Danes  from  beyond  sea,  and  joined  those  that  were  already 
iji  Eoglaud.' 


During  Ethelred's  reign,  the  Danes  demolished 
the  famous  monasteries  of  Croyland,  Elv,  Peter- 
borough or  Medeshamsted,  besides  that  of  Colding- 
ham  before  mentioned.  It  is  chiefly  on  the  de- 
scription of  what  befell  the  abbeys  that  historians 
have  enlarged,  whilst  doubtless  they  omitted  events 
more  remarkable,  and  more  worthy  the  notice  of 
a  curious  reader. 


ALFRED  THE  GREAT. 

Ethelred  had  left  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  The  Danes,  already  mas- 
ters of  Northumbria  and  East-Anglia,  were  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  many  battles  Ethelred  had  fought 
with  them,  they  were  in  possession  of  several  towns, 
and  not  only  maintained  their  position  in  the  coun- 
try, but  had  reason  to  hope  they  should  soon  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  it.  Alfred  had  scarcely  been 
a  month  on  the  throne,  when  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  the  field  against  these  formidable 
enemies,  who  were  advanced  as  far  as  Wilton ; 
whither  he  marched  to  attack  them  the  first  time, 
after  his  brother's  death.  Victory  for  some  time 
inclined  to  his  side ;  but  changed  on  a  sudden  in 
favour  of  the  Danes  ;  but  his  loss  was  not  so  con- 
siderable as  to  make  him  despair,  though  the  vic- 
tory certainly  belonged  to  the  Danes.  He  laboured 
incessantly  to  put  his  army  in  condition  to  give 
them  battle  again,  before  they  should  be  reinforced  ; 
and  they  were  astonished  at  his  expedition,  and 
though  victorious,  sued  for  peace,  finding  they  were 
unable  to  continue  the  war;  and  as  they  offered  to 
march  out  cf  his  dominions,  on  condition  he  would 
molest  them  in  no  other  part  of  England,  he  ac- 
cepted their  offer,  and  gained  by  this  treaty  time  to 
prepare  against  a  new  invasion. 

The  Danes,  quitting  Wessex,  retired  to  London, 
which  they  had  taken  during  the  late  war.  Ivar 
was  gone  back  to  Denmark,  having  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  his  brother  Hubba,  who  being 
prevented  from  attacking  Wessex,  turned  his  arms 
against  Mercia.  Buthred,  knowing  he  was  unable 
to  resist,  since  Alfred  was  bound  not  to  send  him 
any  succours,  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  buy 
oft"  the  Danes  with  a  sum  of  money,  and  save  his 
country  from  their  depredations.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  the  money,  they  marched  towards  Northumbria, 
designing  to  take  up  their  quarters  with  their  coun- 
trymen ;  but  their  provisions  running  short,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  devastations  they  themselves  had 
made  there,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning into  Mercia.  Before  they  had  left  Nor- 
thumbria, they  had  deposed  Egbert,  whom  they 
had  placed  on  the  thione,  and  put  Ricsige,  a  Da- 
nish earl,  in  his  room.  Buthred  finding  they  were 
come  again  into  his  dominions,  complained  of  their 
breach  of  faith  ;  but  without  regarding  his  com- 
plaints, they  obliged  him  to  give  them  another  con- 
siderable sum  to  save  his  country  from  the  destruc- 
tion it  was  threatened  with  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
money  paid,  than  they  fell  to  plundering  and 
ravaging ;  and  Buthred  soon  found  that  even  his 
own  person  was  in  danger.  The  fear  of  falling 
into  their  hands  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  king- 
dom, and  retire  to  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  resi- 
due of  his  days  in  the  English  college.  Mercia 
being  thus  left  without  a  king,  and  Alfred  beirg 
prevented  by  his  own  treaty  from  lending  any 
assistance,    the    Danes  without    difficulty  became 
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masters  of  that  spacious  kiufjilom.  However,  not 
to  alarm  the  Meriwns  too  much,  they  set  over 
them  for  kin;;,  Ceoluph.  one  of  Buthrod's  domes- 
tics. Aud  though  the  new  king  was  an  Englishman, 
yet  holding  the  kingdom  in  trust  only  for  the  bar- 
barians till  thev  should  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  he 
resolved  to  make  use  of  his  time  to  gratify  his  pri- 
vate avarice :  so  thai  the  Mercians  suffered  as  much 
by  the  continual  rapines  aud  extortions  of  their  de- 
generate countryman,  as  they  would  perhaps  have 
done  bv  the  rapacity  of  a  foreigner. 

Though  tiie  Uaiies  were  masters  of  Mercia, 
East-Anglia,  and  Northumbria,  they  were  not  con- 
tented ;  but  fearing  to  renew  the  war,  cultivated 
the  lands  thev  had  acquired,  and  began  to  consider 
the  country  they  had  so  often  and  so  terribly  laid 
waste,  as  their  own;  and  England,  thus  divided 
between  the  English  and  Danes,  seemed  about  to 
be  restored  to  tranquillity. 

But  whilst  Alfred  flattered  himself  with  the  en- 
joyment of  some  quiet,  new  calamities  were  pre- 
paring for  him  in  Denmark ;  Halfden,  a  Danish 
general,  having  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
made  a  descent  upon  East-Anglia.  The  arrival  of 
Halfden  with  these  fresh  forces,  ought  to  have  put 
Alfred  upon  his  guard  ;  but  trusting  to  the  treaty 
he  had  lately  made  with  the  Danes,  he  remained 
unprepared,  of  which  Halfden  did  not  fail  to  take 
the  advantage.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring  the 
latter  put  to  sea,  and  took  by  surprise  Warham- 
castle,  the  strongest  place  in  all  Wessex. 

The  English  seemed  hitherto  not  to  be  aware  what 
kind  of  enemies  they  had  to  deal  with.     They  con- 
sidered the   Danish    irruptions    as  a  regular  war, 
wherein  the  whole   nation  was  concerned  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly  imagined  that  a  treaty  concluded  with 
one  band  or   party  was  obligatory  on  all   the  rest. 
But  the   Danes  entered,  with  the  consent  of  their 
kings,  into  private   associations  to  man  out  fleets 
and  go  shares  in  what  booty  they  could  get  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  ;  and  for  this  reason,  the 
several  bands   were  independent  of   one   another, 
all  thinking  themselves  bound  by  no  other  treaty 
but  that  which  they  themselves  entered  into.  Alfred 
had  made  an  agreement  with  Hubba  ;  but  Halfden 
did  not  consider   himself  as  included  in  it.     How- 
ever, the  English  considering  the  surprise  of  War- 
ham  as  treachery,   exclaimed    bitterly   against  the 
violation  of  the  treaty ;  but  Halfden,   regardless  of 
their  complaints,  was    about    to  penetrate  further 
into  Wessex,    had    not    Alfred    prevented  him  by 
entering  into  a  particular  treaty  with   him.     The 
author  of  his  life  says,  "  the  Danes  swore  by  the 
holy  relics   of  the   church,  that  they  would    never 
set    foot    again    in   Wessex."      It    is   probable    it 
cost   the    king   very  dear   to   bring   them  to  these 
terms ;    and  it    is  something    strange   that  Alfred 
should    insist   upon    men's   swearing    by    the    holy 
relics,  who  being  yet  pagans  could  not  think  them- 
selves more  strongly  bound  by  this,    than  by  their 
usual   oath,   by   their  bracelets.      Perhans  he  con- 
sidered the  oath  as  really  more  religiously  binding, 
or  that  his  subjects  would  be  more  indignant  if  they 
violated  it,   which  they  immediately  did.  and  began 
ravaging  as  they  were  even  quitting  Wessex  ;  and 
ft*  they  were  marching  towards  Mercia,   they  met  a 
body  of  English  horse,  who  were  riding   in  a  care- 
less manner,   in  crinRenumce  of  the  treaty  being 
roncludrtl,   and   uni'Xi>ecledly   setting   upon  them, 
slew  the   greatest   ]iart   of  lliem.     The  horses  they 
took  up<tn  this  occasion,  were  of  service  to  carry 
them    with    the    more    speed    towards    the    west- 


ern   parts    of    Wessex,   where    they  laid    siege    to 
Exeter. 

Alfred  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  conclude  treaties 
with  such  a  perfidious  race  of  people,  resolved  to  take 
more  effectual  measures  to  secure  himself  from  their 
treachery  ;  and  to  this  purpose  convened  a  general 
assembly,  and  represented  to  them  that  they  had 
nothing  to  trust  to  but  their  own  valour  and  cou- 
rage, to  deliver  them  from  their  miseries;  and 
urged  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  ven- 
turing their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country, 
and  of  sacrificing  part  of  their  estates  to  pre- 
serve the  remainder.  His  eloquent  remonstrances 
having  produced  the  effect  he  expected,  an  army 
was  immediately  levied,  with  which  he  engaged  the 
enemy  seven  times  in  one  campaign  ;  but  as  for- 
tune was  not  equally  favourable  to  him  in  all  these 
engagements,  he  was  once  more  constrained  to 
treat  with  the  Danes  ;  and  though  he  could  have  ; 
no  great  dependence  upon  their  promises,  it  was 
the  only  way  by  which  ho  could  put  an  end  to  a 
disastrous  war.  The  new  treaty,  in  which  the  Danes 
undertook  not  to  return  any  more  into  Wessex.  was 
somewhat  better  kept  than  the  former. 

The  West-Saxons  looked  upon  the  retreat  of 
these  formidable  enemies  as  a  great  deliverance  ; 
but  they  were  yet  far  from  the  climax  of  their 
miseries.  This  band,  which  had  struck  them  with 
such  terror,  were  scarce  gone,  when  a  new  swarm  ar- 
rived, under  the  command  of  Hollo,  the  famous  Nor 
man  general,  who  became  afterwards  the  scourge 
of  France.  Fortunately,  Alfred  was  in  some  mea- 
sure prepared  to  receive  them ;  and  after  some 
attempts,  KoUo  despairing  of  procuring  a  settle- 
ment in  England,  resolved  to  go  in  quest  of  one 
in  Franco.  In  all  probability,  finding  the  best 
part  of  England  in  possession  of  his  countrymen, 
and  Alfred  ready  to  dispute  the  rest  with  him, 
he  imagined  ho  liad  a  better  prospect  in  France. 
Some  superstitious  chroniclers  inform  us,  it  was 
revealed  to  Hollo  in  a  dream  what  success  he  should 
meet  with  in  France. 

After  his  departure,  Alfred  enjoyed  some  re- 
pose, which  afl'orded  him  leisure  to  revolve  means 
to  prevent  these  fre([uenl  invasions  ;  and  he  ulti- 
mately determined  to  equip  a  fleet,  and  engage  the 
Danes  before  they  came  to  land,  where  they  generally 
had  the  advantage  ;  and  as  the  latter  had  not  con- 
templated being  engaged  at  sea,  their  ships  were 
only  lit  for  transports,  whereas  those  built  by  Alfred 
were  contrived  on  purpose  for  warlike  service.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  reaped  the  fruit  of  thi.s 
wise  precaution  ;  for  his  fleet  meeting  with  six 
Danish  vessels,  gave  chase  to  them,  and  one  of 
the  largest  being  taken,  the  soldiers  and  mari- 
ners were  thrown  overboard;  and  this  first  en- 
gagement was  followed  by  a  much  more  con- 
siderable one.  A  hundred  and  twenty  sail  of 
Danish  transport  ships  making  to  the  shore  in 
order  to  land  their  men,  the  king's  fleet  at- 
tacked them,  and  sunk  the  greatest  part  of  them  ; 
and  the  next  year  another  Danish  fleet  sailing 
westward,  met  with  so  violent  a  storm,  that  all  the 
ships  perished,  except  a  few  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

Alfred,  encouraged  by  these  successes,  resolved 
to  attack  the  Danes  in  the  west,  where  they 
had  fortified  themselves  by  the  taking  of  Exeter, 
and  where  the  Cornish  men  had  always  taken 
part  with  them  ;  and  he  ultimately  obliged  them 
to  give  him  hostages,  and  entirely  ubandon  Wes- 
sex.     They    retired     into     Mercia,    where    being 
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weary  with  leading  such  u.isettled  lives,  they  were 
incorporated  with  their  countrymen,  who  were  al- 
ready in  possession  ot'  that  kingdom.  After  which 
they  deposed,  with  one  consent,  Ceoluph,  and  di- 
vided the  land  among  themselves.  Whp.t  kind  of 
government  they  established  we  know  not;  the 
Saxon  historians,  passing  over  in  silence  the  civil 
affairs  of  the  Danes,  and  relating  only  their  wars. 
Thus  was  an  end  put  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
after  having  subsisted  near  three  hundred  years. 

The  year  before,  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria 
had  met  with  the  same  fate.  Halfden,  who  was 
gone  thither,  made  Egbert  king  in  the  room  of  Ric- 
sige,  who  died  in  876  ;  but  the  new  king,  or  viceroy, 
was  of  no  long  continuance;  for  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  Halfden  dethroned  him,  and  divided 
the  land  among  his  countrymen  ;  which  no  doubt 
excited  the  Danes  in  Mercia  to  do  the  same.  Thus 
the  kiugdom  of  Northumbria,  which  had  lasted 
three  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the  time  of 
Ida  the  first  king,  was  divided  among  the  Danish 
marauders. 

Though  the  Danes  were  in  possession  of  three  of 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy,  or  octarchy, 
yet  was  there  not  space  enough  for  all  those  that 
were  already  in  England,  and  for  those  which  were 
continually  coming  over  with  intent  to  settle.  The 
uew-comers  consequently  beheld  Wessex  with  a 
rapacious  eye  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 
had  shared  the  lauds  of  the  other  kingdoms  among 
them,  perceiving  their  countrymen  envied  their 
good  fortune,  were  apprehensive  they  might  think 
of  dispossessing  them,  if  they  were  not  otherwise 
piovidedfor:  which  made  them  all  desirous  to  in- 
vade Wessex,  and  exert  their  utmost  to  conquer 
that  kingdom,  which  hitherto  had  so  bravely  with- 
stood their  attacks.  They  carried  on  their  design 
with  the  utmost  secresy  and  expedition  ;  and  sud- 
denly, a  formidable  army  of  Danes  appeared  in  the 
field,  which  advanced  rapidly  towards  Wessex,* 
before  Alfred  could  possibly  put  himself  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defence ;  and  attacking  Chippenham, f  one 
of  the  finest  and  strongest  cities  of  the  kingdom, 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  in  a  few  days.  The 
loss  of  this  place  inspired  the  West-Saxons  with 
such  a  terror,  that  they  had  no  longer  the  courage 
to  defend  themselves.  Some  fled  into  Wales,  or 
beyond  sea,  whilst  others  went  over  to  the  Danes, 
and  swore  allegiance  to  them  ;  and  in  this  so  gene- 
ral a  revolt,  Alfred  was  left  alone  with  a  few  do- 
mestics, who,  out  of  duty  and  affection,  were  unwil- 
ling to  abandon  him  in  his  adversity.  But  as  they 
were  chargeable  to  him,  and  could  do  him  little 
service,  he  dismissed  them  all,  that  he  might  with 
more  ease  provide  for  himself;  and  such  was  his 
distress,  that  he  was  compelled  to  conceal  himself 
at  a  neat-herd's+  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney  in  Somer- 
setshire.§  This  place  was  surrounded  with  a  large 
morass,  through  which  there  was  but  one  narrow 
footpath  leading  to  the  neat-herd's  cottage,  which 
was  hid  by  bushes  and  briers  ;  and  here  the  king  lav 
concealed  for  some  time  from  his  friends  as  well  as 


*  It  was  about  Christmas. 

t  In  Wiltshire,  by  the  Saxons  called  Cyppanham.  now  oaly 
famous  for  its  market,  whence  it  had  its  name;  for  Cyppan 
signifies  to  traffic,  and  Cypman  a  merchant;  and  we  still  re- 
tain cheapen  and  chaiunau.  Of  the  same  original  is  Che.-ii"- 
side,  London. 

J  One  belonging  to  him. 

§  Formerly  called  Athelingey,  that  is.  the  Island  of  Nobles 
It  lies  near  Taunton,  where  the  Thone  and  Parrel  join.  The 
firm  ground  is  not  above  two  acres. 


enemies,  without  being  even  known  by  the  neat- 
herd's wife,  who  employed  him  about  her  household 
atlairs.*  This  was  a  wretched  situation  ;  but  he 
had  not  been  six  months  in  his  retreat,  before  he 
was  relieved  by  an  unexpected  turn  in  his  affairs. 

Hubba,  who  commanded  the  Danish  troops  in 
the  absence  of  his  brother  Ivar,  had  invaded  Wales, 
and  destroyed  all  with  fire  and  sword.  After  which 
he  entered  Devonshire,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
with  the  same  intent ;  and  at  his  approach,  the  earl 
of  Devon,  with  a  handful  of  brave  men,  retired  into 
Kinvvorth-castlef  to  avoid  the  first  shock  of  his 
fury.  Hubba  was  not  long  before  he  laid  sic-ge  to' 
the  castle,  not  doubting  but  the  garrison,  being 
few  in  number,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender; 
but  the  earl  of  Devon,  finding  all  the  defence  he 
could  make  would  be  to  no  purpose,  induced  the 
besieged  to  sally  out  sword  in  hand  upon  the  Danes, 
which  they  did,  and  by  their  furious  attack  put  them 
immediately  in  extreme  disorder;  and  continued  so 
to  press  them  without  giving  them  any  time  to  re- 
cover themselves,  that  they  at  length  entirely  dis- 
persed and  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  them.j 
Hubba  was  slain,  and  his  famous  standard,  called 
reafan,  or  the  raven,  in  which  the  Danes  believed 
there  was  a  secret  virtue,  and  which  Ivar's  sisters 
had  themselves  wrought,"^^  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  It  is  said  that  the  Danish  soldiers  believed 
that  the  raven  on  the  standard  presaged  victory  or 
defeat,  by  either  clapping  or  drooping  his  wings  be- 
fore battle  :  probably  some  rude  deception  on  the 
part  of  their  leader.'. 

On  this  victory,  Alfred  immediately  collected  his 
friends,  and  advised  them  to  draw  together  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  kingdom,  small  bodies  of  troops, 
which  at  the  shortest  warning  might  be  ready  to 
join  one  another.||  The  most  difficult  as  well  as 
most  important  point  was,  to  know  exactly  the  pos- 
ture of  the  enemy ;  and  Alfred,  not  knowing  who 
to  employ  on  this  most  dangerous  and  difficult  ser- 
vice, resolved  himself  to  undertake  it.  Having 
disguised  himself,  and  taken  a  harp  in  his  hand,  as 
if  he  had  maintained  himself  by  playing  on  tliat 
instrument,  he  entered  the  Danish  camp,  and  stayed 
there  several  days.  He  found  that  the  Danes  had 
neglected  their  usual  precaution  of  encamping  them- 
selves on  a  hill  ;  that  they  had  not  jilaced  any  advanced 
guards  to  secure  the  avenues  to  their  camp,  and,  in 
fact,  considering  themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect 
security,  as  the  Saxons  had  no  army  in  the  field, 
were  totally  unprepared  for  service.  He  returned 
to  his  friends  at  Athelney,  and  appointed  Selwood 
forestH    for   the    general    rendezvous    of   all   their 

'  Slie  having  one  day  set  a  cake  on  the  coals,  and  being 
busied  about  something  else,  the  cake  happened  to  be  burnt, 
upon  which  she  scolded  the  king  for  his  carelessness 
iu  not  looking  after  the  cake,  which  she  told  him  he 
could  eat  fast  enough.  ."Ufred  was  then  sitting  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner, making  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  warlike  in- 
struments, 

+  Whic'h  stood  on  the  river  Tau  below  Ralegh.  There  are 
at  present  no  footsteps  of  it. 

I  There  were  twelve  hundred  slain.  The  place  was  af- 
terwards called  Hubbestowe,  or  Hubbelow,  from  the  moimt 
raised  on  the  place  where  Hubba  was  buried.  For  it  was 
the  common  way  of  burial  among  the  Danes  to  raise  mounts 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  famous  men,  which  were  called 
Lowes. 

§  They  pretend  it  was  worked  magically,  in  almost  an  in 
slant,  in  one  forenoon. 

il  In  878,  about  Easter,  Alfred  erected  a  fortification  at 
.Athelney,  fromwiiich  he  often  sallied  oul  with  a  body  of  So- 
mersetsliire  men,  and  defeated  th"?  enemy. 

IT  That  is,  Uie  great  wood  in  Somersetsihirr,.  Tliis  was 
done  seven  weeks  after  Easter,  and  the  rendezvous  was 
F 
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troops;  and  the  matter  was  transacted  so  expedi- 
tiously, that  in  a  little  time  Alfred  attacked  the 
Danes  at  the  head  of  au  army,  consisting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and 
Hampshire,  that  had  not  tied  beyond  sea.  The 
Danes,  thout;h  assaulted  thus  unexpectedly,  de- 
fended themselves  with  their  usual  courage.  But 
whether  it  was  that  they  had  not  time  to  draw  up 
their  troops  in  order,  or  the  loss  of  their  standard 
had  possessed  them  with  a  notion  that  their  gods 
were  adverse  to  them,  they  were  at  length  entirely 
routed,  and  almost  their  whole  army  cut  in  pieces  ; 
and  the  few  that  escaped  betook  themselves  to  a 
castle,  where  they  were  immediately  besieged. 
All'red  taking  advantage  of  the  consternation  thus 
struck  into  the  whole  body  of  resident  Danes,  com- 
pelled them  to  capitulate  ;  and  granted  them  terms 
more  advantageous  than  they  could  have  expected. 
Agreeing  to  entirely  resign  the  lands  of  East- 
Anglia  to  those  who  were  willing  to  become  Chris- 
tians, and  requiring  those  who  were  not,  immedi- 
ately to  quit  the  island,  with  a  promise  never  to  re- 
turn ;  hostages  for  the  performance  of  which  were 
to  be  given.  Guthrun,  chief  of  East-Anglia,  who 
since  the  death  of  Hubba  conmianded  the  Danish 
army,  agreed  to  these  conditions,  and  came  to 
Alfred  with  thirty  of  his  chief  officers,  having 
embarked  all  those  that  refused  to  be  baptized.* 

Alfred  thus  by  a  single  battle  recovered  his  king- 
dom, and  even'  day  his  subjects,  whom  fear  had 
dispersed  or  constrained  to  submit  to  the  enemy, 
flocked  to  him.  All  the  historians  agree,  that  he 
invested  the  Danish  general  with  the  title  of  king 
of  East-Anglia ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
did  so  by  virtue  of  some  private  treaty  made  before, 
or  with  a  view  to  engage  him  in  his  interests.  The 
kingdom  of  East-Anglia  was  now  wholly  inhabited 
by  Danes,  and  Guthrun  divided  the  lands  among 
his  countrymen,  and  exercised  the  regal  authority 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
battle,  there  were  in  England  two  sorts  of  Danes; 
those  who  were  already  settled,  and  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  procure  themselves  habitations. 
It  was  probably  with  the  last  that  Alfred  treated ; 
as  the  former  were  anxious  to  be  left  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  settlements;  and  accordingly  all 
those  Danes  settled  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  the 
Angles,  submitted  quietly,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
him.  But  they  were  not  all  equally  satisfied;  as 
several  had  accepted  of  the  terms  of  the  last  treaty, 
only  because  they  knew  not  whither  to  go,  and  be- 
came Christians,  to  procure  a  subsistence,  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  old  course  of  life.  That  this  was  the  case, 
evidently  appears  from  what  followed.  When  it 
was  least  expected,  the  most  considerable  among 
them,  headed  by  Hastings,  earnestly  solicited 
Guthrun  to  renew  the  war  in  Wessex  ;t  but  not 
prevailing,  they  put  to  sea,  and  went  and  ravaged 
the  coast  of  Flanders;  and  shortly  after,  another 
and  no  less  numerous  troop,  informed  of  the  great 
Uioiy  the  first  ravagers  had  met  with  at  Kent,  em- 
barked to  join  them.     These  two  bands  thus  united 

f'cira  Kclirichti,  nipposcd  to  be  Brixton  in  Somersetshire: 
■tayiiiij  tlivre  one  ni|{lit,  lie  marched  atvaytiie  next  niurnin({ 
Ui  A>Kli-a,.,r  Okely,  wliere  he  encaniiwd  one  nl((ht:  the  next 
day  he  raine  to  Klhanilum,  or  I'Miii|jlon,  in  Soinernetshire, 
wbrre  Ibc  liatlle  wai  fought. 

•  Alfred  ttuod  godfather  to  Guthrun,  and  named  him 
EUwliUn. 

t  Tbcy  caoMup  the  Thjunes,  and  winUred  at  i>ulham. 


overran  Brabant,  Hainault,  Flanders,  Picardy,  and 
Artois,  perpetrating  unheard-of  cruelties.  After 
which,  having  again  divided  into  two  bodies,  one 
of  them  sailed  back  to  England,  in  hopes  of  plun- 
dering the  country,  where  they  imagined  they 
should  come  unexpected.  Having  landed  in  Kent, 
they  marched  towards  Rochester,  with  design  to 
surprise  that  city;  but  Alfred,  who,  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  had  his  army  in  readiness, 
speedily  marched  towards  them  upon  the  first 
notice  of  their  arrival,  and  his  approach  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  them  fly  to  their  ships  in  such  haste 
that  they  left  their  plunder  behind  them.*  His  vi- 
gilance having  prevented  their  designs  upon 
England,  they  returned  to  France,  and  rejoining 
their  companions,  continued  their  devastations  in 
that  kingdom. 

Hitherto  the  English  had  only  acted  on  the  de- 
fensive. Exposed  to  the  continual  invasions  of  the 
Danes,  and  uncertain  where  the  enemy  would  land, 
they  were  generally  surprised,  before  it  was  in 
their  power  to  defend  themselves  ;  and  the  sea- 
coast  being  uninhabited,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  piratical  marauders  from  landing  unop- 
posed. Alfred's  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  equip  a 
considerable  fleet,  the  advantage  of  which  he  had 
already  experienced,  with  which  he  determined  to 
cruise  along  the  coasts,  and  attack  all  Danish  ships 
laden  with  booty.  Sixteen  were  surprised  in  the 
port  of  Harwich  in  East-Anglia,  part  of  which 
were  captured  and  the  remainder  sunk ;  and  a 
considerable  booty  was  also  obtained. f  Guthrun, 
incensed  at  this  act  of  hostility  in  one  of  his  har- 
bours, suffered  the  parties  aggrieved  to  endeavour 
to  retrieve  their  losses,  and  even  furnished  them 
with  means;  and  it  was  not  long  bijfore  they  found 
an  opportunity  of  attacking,  and  gaining  some 
advantage  over  Alfred's  ships.  The  Saxon  fleet, 
however,  in  general  maintained  the  superiority  and 
kept  the  Danes  in  awe. 

Alfred  having  thus  secured  the  sea-coasts,  *'or- 
tificd  the  kingdom  with  castles  and  walled  towns  ; 
rcjiiuring  those  that  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  building 
others  in  so  strong  a  manner  that  they  could  not 
easily  be  assaulted  ;  and  as  London,  considerable 
both  for  its  size  and  situation,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Danes,  and  gave  them  a  passage 
into  Wessex,  he  resolved  to  invest  it,  and  the 
besieged  were  in  a  little  time  obliged  to  capitulate. 
He  is  said  to  have  added  both  to  its  strength  and 
beauty, J  and  committed  the  government  of  it  to 
Ethclred,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Elfleda, 
or  rather  gave  it  him,  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Mer- 
cia.  Some  historians  say  that  he  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  king ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  au- 
thority for  such  an  assertion.     The  creating  Ethel- 

•  Consisting  of  the  prisoners  they  had  taken,  aud  abun- 
dance of  horses  Uicy  had  brought  ovi^r  irom  France  or 
Flanders. 

t  Asscr  says,  that  all  their  shijis  and  booty  were  taken,  and 
Alfred  ordered  all  the  men  to  be  put  to  death. 

I  We  have  no  certain  acidunt  of  the  origin  of  this  celfi- 
br.ited  city.  Hut  as  it  is  nut  evident  there  was  any  such  place 
in  Ca'sars  time,  and  yet  a  lar^e  town  in  Nero's,  it  is  probable 
it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Uritonj  and  Itoinans  together,  being  a  trading,  though  not  a 
military  colony  from  the  very  beginning.  'I'he  walls  are  said 
(o  have  been  built  by  Constanline  thetireat,  at  (he  request  of 
Helena  his  mother,  containing  within  them  an  oblong  .space 
of  three  miles  in  compass.  Tlie  origin  of  iti  name  b  un- 
known Caesar's  saying,  the  Britons  culled  the  places  fenced 
round  wHh  woods  and  groves,  cities  or  towns,  made  Camden 
conjeuurc  L.ondon  was  so  named  from  Llbwii,  which  .signihes 
io  briUsh,  a  particular  town,  us  if  we  should  say,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  city. 
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red,  oarl  of  Mercia,  did  not  invest  him  with  power 
over  any  other  part  of  that  province,  except  Lon- 
don ;  as  all  the  rest  was  in  possession  of  the  Danes, 
over  whom  he  asserted  no  other  right  but  that  of  a 
nominal  sovereignty,  to  which  they  had  lately  con- 
sented. Ethelrcd,  therefore,  was  honoured  with  an 
empty  title,  until  such  time  as  by  his  valour  he  could 
conquer  a  larger  dominion  for  himself. 

The  repairing  and  fortifying  great  numbers  of 
towns  by  Alfred,  employed  him  some  years ;  and 
these  fortifications  served  equally  to  defend  the 
kingdom  against  the  Danes,  and  to  keep  those  in 
subjection  who  were  settled  in  the  island ;  who 
finding  every  precaution  was  taken,  were  disposed 
to  remain  quiet ;  and  they  even  permitted  several 
of  the  English,  whom  they  had  driven  from  their 
habitations,  to  return  and  live  among  them  under 
the  protection  of  their  chieftain.* 

This  stale  of  things  lasted  for  the  then  almost 
unprecedented  term  of  twelve  years,  and  during 
this  comparatively  long  peace,  Alfred  by  his  wisdom 
and  genius  perpetuated  the  foundation,  if  he  did 
not  entirely  found,  the  future  glories  and  liberties 
of  England.  But  as  the  particulars  of  this  event- 
ful period  will  be  more  fully  related  hereafter,  we 
shall  at  present  pursue  the  relation  of  the  wars. 

The  Danes,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hastings, 
their  most  notorious  chief,  ravaged  for  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  together  France  and  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, were  not  satisfied  with  the  prodigious  booty 
they  had  gained.  And  as  according  to  the  custom 
of  pirates,  they  prodigally  squandered  away  what 
they  had  acquired  without  pains  or  labour,  they 
were  always  compelled  to  renew  their  ravages.  Dis- 
heartened by  two  terrible  checks  given  them  by 
Eudes  and  Arnulph,  kings  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, they  resolved  to  return  into  England,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  settling,  as  to  plunder ; 
and  for  this  purpose  they  fitted  out  three  hundred 
ships,  which  they  divided  into  two  fleets.  With 
the  first,  consisting  of  two  hundred  sail,  they 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Kent,t  and  took  Apple- 
dore  -jI  and  this  place,  which  was  then  considerable, 
made  them  masters  not  only  of  that  province,  but 
also  of  Sussex  and  Surrey.  The  other  fleet  com- 
manded by  Hastings,  and  consisting  of  eighty  sail, 
entered  the  Thames,  and  landed  at  Aliddleton.^^  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  miseries  inflicted 
on  the  inhabitants  by  these  barbarians.  Alfred  was 
then  in  East-Anglia,  on  account  of  Guthruu's  death  ; 
and  as  he  had  received  no  intelligence  of  their  de- 
signs, he  had  made  no  preparations  for  his  defence. 
All  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to  take  a  new  oath 
of  fidelity  from  the  East-Anglian  Danes,  which 
they  regarded  only  whilst  he  stayed  with  them  : 
for  on  his  departure,  they  immediately  went  and 
joined  Hastings,  in  hopes  to  share  in  the  plunder. 
Alfred,  amidst  all  these  dangers,  was  not  however 
discouraged ;  but  drawing  together  what  troops  he 
could,  he  marched  against  those  Danes  who  were 
pillaging  Kent ;  but  being  informed  by  the  way 
that  another   body  of  Danes  had  entered  Wessex, 


In  the  year  890,  or  891,  died  Guthrun,  king  of  East- 
Anglia,  and  was  buried  at  Headleaga  (perhaps  Hadlev,  iu 
Sufl'olk).  =11-  J. 

t  In  the  mouth  of  the  river  Limine,  supposed  by  Spelman 
to  be  the  Rother. 

J  Where  they  built  a  strong  castle. 

§  Now  Milton,  in  Kent.  The  Danes  built  a  castle  here, 
part  of  which  is  still  remaining  at  Kemsley-Downs.  They 
now  call  it  C:i3tle-Ruff.  Oi.  the  other  side  of  the  water,  the 
ditches  of  Alfred's  fortifications  remain  also  by  the  name  of 
Ba\oTd  castle,  near  SitUngbourn. 


he  altered  his  course,  and  advanced  towards  these 
last,  as  judging  them  most  dangerous ;  and  those 
Dar  es,  who  were  before  Exeter,  consequently  raised 
the  siege  in  haste,  and  went  and  vented  their  fury 
in  some  other  place. 

The  Saxon  historians  are  so  exceedingly  confused 
in  their  accounts  of  this  war,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  give  the  particulars  of  it.  There  being  several 
different  bands  of  Danes  in  a  state  of  hostility  at 
the  same  time,  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  con- 
tradictions and  intricacy  of  the  old  chroniclers. 

We  are  ignorant,  also,  by  what  fortunate  occur- 
rence Alfred  found  himself  suddenly  freed  from 
enemies  so  lately  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
It  is  however  certain,  after  they  had  reduced  Eng- 
land to  a  deplorable  state,  the  last  comers  suddenly 
retired,  though  historians  have  not  told  us  the  cause 
of  their  departure.  Some  have  coujectured  it  was 
owing  to  the  plague,  which  raged  then  in  England, 
and  swept  away  great  numbers  of  Danes  as  well  as 
English  ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  having  plundered 
the  country  in  such  a  manner  that  there  was  no- 
thing left  to  pillage,  the  greatest  part  of  them  re- 
turned to  France,  under  the  command  of  Hastings. 
The  terror  that  successful  marauder  had  everywhere 
spread  along  the  sea-coasts  having  put  all  upon  their 
guard,  he  resolved  to  steer  his  course  where  he  was 
not  expected,  and  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean; 
and  whilst  there,  he  contrived,  by  the  following  im- 
pious and  perfidious  stratagem,  to  become  master  of 
Luna,  a  town  situated  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  He 
pretended  to  be  desirous  of  becoming  a  Christian, 
and  was  actually  baptized  by  the  bishop,  whom  he 
had  sent  for ;  and  some  days  after,  he  had  the  same 
bishop  falsely  informed  that  he  had  died  like  a 
good  Christian,  and  earnestly  desired  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  Luna,  to  which  he  had  bequeathed 
a  considerable  legacy  ;  by  which  device,  he  and  a 
great  number  of  Danes,  under  the  mask  of  the 
funeral,  entered  the  city,  and  immediately  murdered 
and  plundered  the  inhabitants. 

This  powerful  bandit  ultimately  fixed  on  Chartres* 
for  his  residence,  a  town  that  the  French  king. 
Charles  the  Simple,  had  presented  to  him  to  pur- 
chase his  forbearance.  And  there  he  ended  in 
peace  a  life  almost  wholly  spent  in  plundering  the 
maritime  countries  of  Europe.  The  Danes,  who 
refused  to  follow  him  when  he  left  England,  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  one  Sigefert, 
settled  in  Northumbria,  and  for  some  time,  they 
also  committed  ravages  on  the  coast  of  Wessex, f 
without  venturing,  however,  to  advance  into  the 
country,  and  at  last  retired  to  ravage  elsewhere. 

As  soon  as  the  Danes,  who  had  settled  in  Eng- 
land, found  they  were  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
their  countrymen,  they  applied  themselves  how  to 
secure  their  present  possessions.  The  continuation 
of  the  war  was  so  far  from  being  likely  to  increase 
their  advantages,  that  they  had  reason  to  fear  they 
should  by  that  means  lose  what  they  already  pos- 
sessed ;  and  were  therefore  induced  at  last  to  sub- 
mit to  the  dominion  of  Alfred,  and  acknowledge 
him  for  sovereign  of  all  England.  Historians  do 
not  inform  us  whether  he  was  compelled  to  use 
force  to  perfect  this  desirable  object :  but  it  is  cer- 


*  Forty-two  miles  from  Paris. 

t  •'  But  Alfred  havmg  caused  ships,  twice  longer,  taller, 
swifter,  and  more  steady  than  those  the  English  or  Danes 
used  to  have,  and  of  forty  oars  and  above,  he  put  to  sea 
with  nine  of  them,  took  twenty  or  more  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  ordered  the  men  to  be  hung  up  along  the  sea  coasta,  foi 
a  terror  to  the  resL" — Saxon  AnnaLs. 
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tail)  his  authority  was  acknow lodged,  as  wrll  in 
Northumbria,  Mircia.  and  Kast-.\iiglia,  as  in  W'es- 
scx.  The  Welsh  thi-iuselves,  who  had  been  terribly 
plundered  by  the  Danes,  tindin;;  tlicy  were  in  no 
condition  to  resist,  became  liis  tributaries  ;  and  it 
is  said,  the  king  ol"  Scotland  paid  him  homajje  also. 
But  this  is  too  dispuuble  a  point  to  be  positively 
affirmed. 

As  the  laws,  during  the  war,  had  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  were  become  almost  unknown  to  the 
people,  Alfred  made  a  collection  of  the  best  he  could 
lind.  He  inserted  some  of  the  judicial  laws  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  several  of  those  formerly  en- 
acted by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  and  OlTa,  king  of 
Mercia,  in  their  respective  kingdoms;  and  to  these 
he  added  many  of  his  own,  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his"  people.  Throughout  these  laws  may 
easily  be  observed  an  ardent  zeal  for  justice,  and  a 
sincere  desire  of  rooting  out  oppression  and  violence. 
They  were  indeed  mild,  if  compared  with  those  of 
later  ages,  seeing  they  punished  most  offences  by 
mulcts  and  fines ;  but  the  strictness  wherewith  Al- 
fred caused  them  to  be  observed,  counterbalanced 
their  lenity.  If  with  respect  to  private  persons  the 
rigour  of  the  law  was  somewhat  abated,  it  was  not 
so  with  regard  to  corrupt  magistrates ;  for  to  such 
Alfred  was  ever  inexorable  ;  and  history  infi>rras  us 
that  he  executed  four-and-forty  judges  within  the 
space  of  one  year,  for  corruption. 

These  precautions  seemed  to  be  sufHcient  to  hinder 
the  poor  and  the  defenceless  from  being  oj)presscd 
by  the  rich  and  great.  But  as  Alfred  was  sensible 
the  spirit  of  oppression  naturally  grew  upon  men  in 
authority,  he  studied  to  prevent  that  injustice  ;  and 
to  that  end,  ordered,  that  in  all  criminal  actions, 
twelve  men,  chosen  for  that  ])urposc,  should  deter- 
mine concerning  the  fact,  and  the  judge  trive  sen- 
tence according  to  their  verdict.  This  privilege, 
enjoyed  by  the  English  to  tiiis  day,  is  doubtless  the 
noblest  and  most  valuable  that  subjects  can  have ; 
and  an  Englishman  accused  of  any  crime,  is  to  be 
tried  only  by  his  peers,  that  is,  by  persons  of  his 
own  rauk.  These  twelve  men,  chosen  out  of  many 
others,  with  the  approbation  of  the  person  accused, 
are  called  by  the  ccdlective  name  of  jury  ;  and  these 
are  properly  the  persons  by  whom  the  life  or  death 
of  the  party  accused  is  determined.  We  must  here 
remark  that  the  purity  of  the  jury  would  be  greater, 
if  this  rule  of  being  tried  by  peers  (equals)  were 
more  strictly  attended  to.  Tlie  law  makes  liut  the 
distinction  of  nobles  and  commons ;  whereas,  there 
it  a  much  greater  distinction  between  a  labourer  and 
a  wealthy  trader,  than  there  is  between  one  of  that 
class  and  a  modern  nobleman. 

The  wars  had  caused  such  disorders  and  licen- 
tiousness in  the  kingdom,  that  vagabonds  and  va- 
grants everywhere  abounded,  who  committed  all 
kind  of  crimes  with  impunity,  their  poor  and  moan 
condition  screening  them  from  justice ;  and  as  they 
had  no  settled  abode,  upon  coinniilting  any  offence 
they  merely  shifted  their  quarters,  and  thus  eluded 
justice.  To  prevent  this  an<l  oilier  evils,  Alfred 
divided  all  England  iato  shires  •  or  counties,  the 
counties  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into  tith- 
iugs  ;  which  be  ing  done,  all  the  inhabitantH  of  the 
kingdom  were  obliged  to  Ijelong  to  some  tithing; 
and  whoever  clid  nut,  was  looked  upon  as  a  va[:a- 
bond,  and  as  such  denied  the  protection  of  the  law. 


•  From  llic  Saion  v.-urd  irjfre.  Uiat  i«.  to  branch  or  divide. 
Siwliiain  u)>,  thai  Alfred  <am  not  lliv  first  that  divid<-d  tlie 
ciUKJbin  ulu  ibirci,  but  only  Tijicd  Uieir  uumbrriuul  bniiU. 


Every  householder  was  to  answer  for  his  wife,  hi« 
children  under  fifteen  years  of  ago,  and  his  domes 
tics.  If  any  one  by  his  way  of  living  fell  under 
suspicion,  lie  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  his 
good  behaviour  ;  and  in  case  he  could  find  none,  the 
titliiug  threw  him  into  prison,  to  prevent  their  being 
liable  to  the  penalty  he  might  incur  by  any  offence. 
Thus  tlie  householders  being  responsible  for  their 
families,  the  tithing  for  the  householders,  the  hun- 
dreds for  the  tithings,  and  the  counties  for  the  hun- 
dreds, every  one  was  watchful  over  the  public  con- 
duct. If  a  stranger  guilty  of  any  crime  made  his 
escape,  information  was  taken  of  the  house  where 
he  l(>dged,  and  if  he  had  been  there  three  days,  the 
master  of  the  f.imily  was  condemned  to  pay  his  fine  ; 
but  in  case  he  had  not  stayed  so  long  as  three  days, 
the  householder  was  acquitted  upon  making  oath  he 
was  not  privy  to  his  crime. 

Alfred  also  invited  over  from  foreign  countries 
learned  men,  to  whom  he  gave  pensions,  and  dis- 
persed thein  in  the  several  dioceses,  to  instruct  the 
people  ;  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  and  desirous  of 
having  in  his  own  kingdom  a  nursery  of  learning, 
he  founded  four  schools  or  colleges  at  Oxford.  In 
the  first,  the  abbot  Neots  and  Griinald  road  divinity  ; 
in  the  second,  Asseiius,  a  Benedictine  monk,  taught 
grammar  and  rhetoric  ;  in  the  third,  John,  a  monk 
of  St.  David's,  set  up  a  chair  for  logic,  arithraetie 
and  music  ;  and  in  the  fourth,  Johannes  Scolus 
professed  geometry  and  astronomy.  This  last  wud 
surnaniijd  Erigena,  that  is,  the  Irishman,  from  the 
word  Erin,  or  Irin,  the  true  name  of  Ireland;  and 
he  was  also  called  Scotus,  no  doubt  upon  the  same 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  Iroland  being  then  termed 
Scots.  It  is  related  of  this  Johannes  Scotus,  so 
famous  in  the  republic  of  letters,  that  he  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  his  pupils  with  penknives;  but  some 
say,  he  taught  in  iMaliiisbury-abbey,  and  not  at  Ox- 
ford.* We  find  also  among  tiic  learned  men  encou- 
raged by  Alfred,  Plegniund,  a  Mercian,  who  be- 
came archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  many  others. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  stay  to  examine  whether  the 
colleges  founded  by  Alfred  were  the  first  founda- 
tions of  the  university  of  Oxford,  or  whether  before 
that,  there  were  at  a  place  called  (jrcoklade  the  like 
schools,  which  were  removed  from  thence  to  this 
city.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  from  very  small 
foundations,  the  university  of  Oxford  has  advanced 
to  its  present  state. 

All  resolutions  relating  to  the  public  Alfred  go- 
verned with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  general 
council  or  assembly  of  the  nation,  called  in  Sa.\on, 
Wittena-Gemot,  to  which  rank  and  office  gave  a 
right  to  sit,  and  which  was  independent  of  the  king. 
Tnis  assembly,  styled  at  present  the  parliament,  a 
name  taken  fiom  the  French,  was  composed  of  the 
two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bi- 
shops, earls,  viscounts,  or  high-sheriffs  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  the  thanes  of  the  first  rank  or  barons.  It 
has  been  disputed  with  great  warmth,  whether  the 
jicople  had  a  right  to  send  representatives  to  this 
assemblv. 

Alfred  induced  the  English  to  build  their  houses 
in  a  stronger  and  more  regular  manner.  At  that  time 
there  was  scarce  any  but  timber  houses  ;  but  Alfred 

•  Camden  says,  Alfred  founded  but  three  hall«  or  schools ; 
the  firnt  at  the  end  of  IliKh-strect  for  ^raInnl.•»rlans,  wiw 
Cidlcd  I.iltli?-Uiiiver»ity-Hall ;  Uic  second  in  .School-street, 
fi.r  philoMJijhy,  was  »lylcd  I^iis-Unfversily-Hall  ;  and  the 
third  iu  lliiih-slrocl.  more  to  the  loentllian  the  first,  for  di 
viiiity.  was  naiacil  Grcal-Umver.Hlty-ll«l!.  now  Univprsily- 
Collcge. 
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having  raised  his  palaces  with  stone  or  brick,  the 
nobility  by  degrees  began  to  follow  his  example; 
but  this  mode  did  not  become  general  till  several 
ages  after.  The  monasteries,  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  rebuilt,  had,  we  may 
conclude,  the  benefit  of  this  improvement,  as  places 
that  were  held  in  still  greater  veneration  in  the 
following  than  in  the  present  century.  The  reli- 
gious houses,  however,  did  not  begin  to  be  inha- 
bited again  until  the  following  reigns  ;  and  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  they  were  almost  forsaken, 
for  the  lands  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
monks  being  wasted  by  the  Danish  wars,  there  was 
scarce  a  man  to  be  found  willing  to  embrace  a  mo- 
nastic life ;  which  is  a  clear  evidence,  that  it  was 
not  so  much  devotion  as  idleness  that  filled  the 
religious  houses.  During  the  reign  of  Alfred,  the 
repugnance  to  a  monkish  life  was  so  great,  that 
the  king  was  compelled  to  stock  the  monasteries 
with  foreigners,  there  being  scarce  such  a  thing  as 
a  monk  in  the  kingdom.  But  after  his  death, 
when  the  lands  weie  restored  to  the  monasteries, 
the  zeal  for  that  mode  of  life  began  to  rekindle; 
and,  although  in  Alfred's  days,  there  were  more 
monasteries  than  monks;  in  a  few  years  after,  the 
monks  were  grown  so  numerous,  and  increased 
daily  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  were  not  reli- 
gious houses  enough  to  contain  them. 

Whilst  Alfred  lay  concealed  in  the  Isle  of  Athcl- 
ney,  he  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  to  the  service  of 
God  the  third  part  of  his  time,  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity.  He  was 
punctual  to  his  vow,  and  allotted  eight  hours  every 
day  to  acts  of  devotion,  eight  hours  to  public 
afiairs,  and  as  many  to  sleep,  study,  and  necessary 
refreshment ;  and  as  the  use  of  clocks  and  hour- 
glasses was  not  yet  introduced  into  England,  he 
measured  the  time  by  means  of  wax-candles,  marked 
with  circular  lines  of  different  colours,  which 
served  as  so  many  hour-lines.*  And  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  making  them  burn  unsteadily,  it  is 
said  he  invented  the  expedient  of  enclosing  them 
in  lanterns. f  But  it  is  doubted  whether  this  in- 
vention is  of  so  modern  a  date. 

His  charities  were  very  extraordinary  consider- 
ing his  revenues.  He  educated,  at  court  or  at 
Oxford,  a  great  many  young  noblemen,  who  were 
instructed  in  all  things  necessary  to  render  them 
one  day  serviceable  to  their  country.  But  this  was 
not  his  only  method  of  promoting  the  arts  and 
sciences,  for  his  own  example,  and  devotion  to  his 
studies,  greatly  contributed  towards  it.  The  pro- 
gress he  made  in  learning,  notwithstanding  his 
being  so  long  employed  in  his  wars  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  government,  demonstrates  how 
well  he  improved  his  intervals  of  public  business. 
The  author  of  his  life  assures  us,  he  was  the  best 
Saxon  poet  of  his  time,  and  for  the  age  an  excel- 
lent  grammarian,    orator,    philosopher,    architect. 


♦  He  ordered  just  such  a  quantity  of  wax  to  be  made  into 
six  candles,  each  twelve  inches  lon^,  with  the  division  of  the 
inches  marked  out  distinctly.  These  being  lighted  in  suc- 
cession, burned  four  hours  each,  that  is,  every  three  inches 
an  hour,  so  that  the  whole  six  candles  lasted  just  twenty-four 
hours,  the  watching  of  which  was  committed  to  the  keepers 
of  his  chapel,  whose  oflice  it  was  to  put  him  in  mind  how  each 
hour  passed. 

t  Glass  was  then  a  great  rarity  in  England,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  king  ordered  .some  fine  white  horn  to  be  scraped  so 
thin  as  to  become  transparent,  and  put  into  close  frames  of 
wood,  which  defended  the  candles  from  the  injury  of  the 
wind.  Thus  lanterns,  though  of  vulgar  use  and  estimation, 
were  the  invention  of  a  man  of  genius. 


geometrician,  and  historian.  He  composed  several 
works,  that  were  in  great  esteem;  and  among  others, 
translated  into  Saxon,  Pope  Gregory's  Pastoral, 
Bocthius  de  Consolatione,  andBede's  Ecclesiastical 
History.  He  complained  bitterly,  that  from  the 
Humber  to  the  Thames  there  was  not  a  priest 
that  understood  the  Liturgy  in  his  mother  tongue, 
and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  there  was  not 
one  that  knew  how  to  translate  the  easiest  piece  of 
Latin.  This  universal  ignorance,  and  the  little 
relish  the  English  then  had  for  the  arts  and 
sciences,  caused  him  to  earnestly  invite  to  his  do- 
minions foreigners  who  were  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fessions ;  and  he  took  particular  care  to  have  always 
about  him  the  most  noted  workmen  and  architects, 
and  to  keep  them  employed,  with  the  sole  view  of 
improving  their  skill.  He  placed  in  the  chairs  at 
Oxford,  men  famous  for  their  learning,  and  re- 
warded them  handsomelv.  His  aim  was  to  excite 
the  emulation  of  the  English,  and  to  redeem  them 
from  the  barbarous  state  of  ignorance  into  which 
they  had  sunk.  The  fame  of  his  great  wisdom  and 
piety  reaching  as  far  as  Rome,  the  pope  sent  him  a 
large  quantity  of  relics,  and  upon  his  account 
granted  some  new  privileges  to  the  English  col- 
lege ;  and  Abel,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  willing 
also  to  show  him  marks  of  his  esteem,  sent  him  a 
present  of  relics,  which  he  received  with  great 
satisfaction. 

He  divided  his  revenues  in  two  parts,  one  of 
which  was  wholly  assigned  for  charitable  uses,  and 
subdivided  into  four  jiortions.  The  first  for  alms 
to  the  poor  :  the  second  fur  the  maintenance  of  the 
monasteries  he  had  founded  :  the  third  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  professors  and  scholars  at  Oxford  : 
the  fourth  for  poor  monks,  as  well  foreigners  as 
English.  The  other  half  was  divided  into  three 
divisions;  one  was  expended  in  his  family  ;  another 
in  paying  his  architects,  and  other  curious  work- 
men ;  and  the  rest  was  bestowed  in  pensions  upon 
strangers,  invited  to  his  cotirt  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  instruction  of  his  subjects.  This  mo- 
narch is  justly  distinguished  with  the  surname  of 
Great ;  and  all  historians  unanimously  represent 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  wore  a  crown. 
It  is,  however,  said  that  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  he  was  subject  to  great  violence  of  tem- 
per; that  he  was  haughty  towards  his  subjects,  and 
indulged  the  impetuosity  of  his  passions;  so  much 
indeed,  as  to  draw  down  the  censure  of  his  kins- 
man St.  Neot.  But  these  may  be  the  assertions  of 
faction  which  his  vigour  subdued  ;  and  at  all  events, 
are  but  the  weaknesses  incidental  to  humanity. 
His  subsequent  greatness  proves  his  was  one  of 
those  firm  and  lofty  souls  which  misfortune 
strengthens  and  purifies. 

He  died  in  901,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  years  and  six 
months,  the  greatest  pait  of  which  was  spent  in 
war. 

Alfred  had  several  children  by  Alswitha  his 
queen :  some  of  whom  died  before  him ;  which 
was  the  case  with  Edmund,  his  eldest  son,  whom  he 
designed  for  his  successor.  Of  those  that  survived 
him,  Edward  mounted  the  throne  after  him.  Ethel- 
wald  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  very 
learned  man,  and  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  in  922.  Elfleda,  the  eldest  daughter,  wife  to 
Ethelred,  earl  of  Mercia,  became  very  famous  in 
her  brother  Edward's  reign.  AUwitha,  or  Ethel- 
switha,  called  also  Eltrude  by  the  Flemish  writers, 
married   Baldwin,    earl  of  Flanders ;   an.J  Ethel- 
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githa,  a  nun,  was  made  abbess  of  Shaftsbury  uun- 
nery,  which  had  been  founded  by  her  father. 


EDWARD    THE    ELDER. 

When  Edward  ascended  the  throne,  England 
was  almost  equally  divided  between  the  English 
and  Danes.  The 'Danes  inhabited  Northunibria 
and  East-.\nglia,  whence  they  had  driven  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  wars.  The  English  were  still  in 
Sossession  of  Wcssex,  containing  the  ancient  king- 
om  of  Essex,  and  all  the  country  lying  south  of 
the  Thames.  Mercia  was  peopled  with  a  mi.xturc 
of  Danes  and  English,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  English  were  superior  in  the  south  and  west 
parts,  and  the  Danes  in  the  east  and  north.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  Alfred's  reign,  the  Danes  had 
remained  very  quiet,  from  fear  of  provoking  that 
prince  to  invade  their  possessions.  Besides,  they 
were  very  well  satisfied  to  enjoy  some  repose,  in 
order  to  fortify  their  settlements  in  England;  and 
therefore,  the  retreat  of  their  co\intrymen  was  to 
them  rather  an  occasion  of  joy  than  sorrow. 

It  has  been  observed  that  King  Ethelbert,  elder 
brother  to  Alfred,  left  two  infant  sons.  Ethel- 
ward,  the  eldest,  having  arrived  at  the  death  of 
Alfred,  to  man's  estate,  determined  to  lay  claim  to 
the  crown ;  under  the  plea  that  Ethelwulph,  his 
grandfather,  could  not  with  justice  settle  the  king- 
dom upon  all  his  sons  successively,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  children  of  the  eldest.  He  further  argued, 
that  granting  he  had  a  power  to  do  this,  there  was 
no  reason  the  succession,  after  the  death  of  the  four 
brothers,  should  continue  in  the  family  of  the 
youngest,  when  the  heirs  of  the  second  were  alive. 
That  besides,  at  most  he  could  but  entail  the  king- 
dom of  Kent,  which  he  was  in  possession  of,  and 
not  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  which  belonged  not 
to  him  when  he  made  his  will.  Though  these  rea- 
sons a]ipeared  plausible  ;  yet  Ethciward  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  the  English,  most  probably 
from  the  great  veneration  they  had  for  Alfred's 
memory,  which  made  them  adhere  lo  his  son.  The 
ancient  historians  not  having  expressed  themselves 
clearly  upon  this  point,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
cide the  abstract  title  by  the  public  laws  of  the 
Saxons,  which  are  not  sufficiently  known. 

Ethelward,  finding  his  countrymen  unwilling  to 
support  bis  title,  applied  to  the  Danes,  who  very 
probably  had  incited  him  to  this  undertaking ;  and 
began  his  design  upon  the  crown  by  seizing  Win- 
burn,  a  fortified  town  in  Dorsetshire.  He  expected 
to  be  attacked  ;  but  hoped,  if  that  i)lacc  made  ever 
80  little  resistance,  the  Danes  would  keep  Edward 
ko  much  emjiloycd  in  other  parts,  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  retake  it.  But  his  hopes  were 
in  vain.  Edward  came  upon  him  with  such  expe- 
dition, that  he  nearly  surprised  him  in  Winburn, 
before  he  had  taken  necessary  measures  for  his 
defence;  and  he  had  hardly  time  to  escape  out  of 
the  town,  and  fly  to  the  Danes,  who  were  now  in 
arms;  and  who,  on  his  arrival,  jiroclaimcd  him 
king  of  ilnglar.d,  pretending,  as  they  were  in  pos- 
>e»iiion  of  half  the  kingdom,  they  had  as  much 
right  to  make  a  king  as  the  West-Saxons. 

The  retreat  of  Ethr-lward  among  the  Danes, 
made  the  king  sensible  he  was  about  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  war,  the  consequences  of  which  were 
l<»  be  dreaded;  and  immediately  after  the  taking 
of  Wiuburu,  he  niarcbed  towards  Northumbria, 
at  ibn    hf^    of   bis  army    which    daily  increased 


by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Danes  were  astonished  at  his  expedition, 
and  finding  themselves  in  no  condition  to  resist 
him,  were  constrained  to  abandon  and  banish  from 
their  country  the  prince  they  had  undertaken  to 
protect.  They  also  soon  had  reason  to  repent  of 
having  espoused  his  cause,  or  not  defending  it 
better;  for  this  fruitless  attempt  cost  them  several 
strong  holds  in  Mercia,  which  Edward  deemed 
necessary  to  secure.  He  did  not  think  proper  to 
chastise  them  more  severely  at  this  time,  lest  he 
should  urge  them  to  the  necessity  of  sending  for 
succours  from  Denmark  ;  and  he  remained  satisfied 
therefore  with  repairing  some  fortresses  in  Mer- 
cia, in  order  to  confine  them  within  narrower 
bounds. 

Ethelred,  carl  of  Mercia,  and  Elfleda  his  wife, 
were  very  serviceable  to  the  king  in  this  war,  by 
making  head  against  the  Mercian-Danes,  and  pre- 
venting the  Welsh  from  coming  to  their  aid.  It  is 
related  of  Elfleda,  that  having  suflcrcd  exceed- 
ingly with  her  first  child,  she  made  a  resolution 
never  to  have  another,  and  kept  her  resolution; 
and  from  thenceforward  wholly  devoted  herself  to 
arms,  and  like  a  true  Amazon,  gave  proofs  of  her 
courage  in  all  the  king  her  brother's  wars  with  the 
Danes.  She  was  generally  stvled  (not  only  lady 
and  queen,  but)  king,  in  admiration  of  her  manlike 
and  royal  abilities. 

Ethelward,  upon  leaving  England,  applied  to 
France,  and  obtained  a  powerful  aid  of  Normans  ; 
and  with  these  forces  he  landed  in  Essex,  and 
easily  became  master  of  that  kingdom.  Edward, 
not  expecting  his  enemy  could  have  been  so  soon 
ready  to  make  a  fresh  attempt,  had  taken  care  only 
to  guard  Mercia  against  the  Northumbrian-Danes, 
imagining  Essex  to  be  in  no  danger.  The  arrival 
of  the  Normans  roused  the  Danes  of  Northumbiia 
and  East-Anglia,  who  ravaged  the  country  inha- 
bited by  the  English  in  a  merciless  manner.  But 
Edward,  in  this  war,  ultimately  gained  so  many 
victories,  that  the  Danes  lost  all  hopes  of  throwing 
off  the  English  yoke,  and  his  cousin  of  mounting 
the  throne  ;  and  at  length  Ethelward  being  slain 
in  battle,  and  the  Danish  forces  considerably  di- 
minished, they  were  not  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  vigour  with  which  they  began  it.  How- 
ever, they  continued  it  two  years  after  Ethelward's 
dealh;  when  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  repair 
their  losses,  they  sued  for  peace ;  which  Edward 
readily  granted  them,  on  condition  the  Danes  would 
acknowledge  him  for  sovereign  as  they  had  done 
his  father,  and  the  Normans  forthwith  return  to 
France. 

After  three  years,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
proved  fatal  to  the  Danes,  who  lost  in  a  very  little 
time  two  battles  ;  and  Edward  took  from  tliein 
several  towns  in  Mercia,  and  at  length  drove  them 
quite  out  of  that  kingdom.  Then  it  was  that 
Ethelred,  who  had  all  along  bravely  seconded  the 
king  his  brother-in-law,  became  in  reality  oarl  of 
Mercia;  but  he  died  almost  as  soon  as  that  wiiole 
province  was  united  under  his  government.  This 
earl  was  not  merely  governor  or  viceroy  of  Mercia  ; 
he  had  some  particular  jiower,  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  verv  difficult  to  learn  from  the  historians  that 
speak  of  it.  Malmsbury  says  he  held  the  country 
as  a  fief  of  the  crown,  much  in  the  same  maune  • 
as  the  Gciman  princes  held  their  territories  of  tiic 
empire.  Of  this,  Pilileda  his  widow's  cession  to 
the  king  her  brother  of  the  cities  of  Louden  and 
Oxford,  is  a  further  proof.     If  Ethclrt^d  had  be.M 
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only  governor  or  viceroy,  Elfleda  would  have  had 
no  right  to  resign  these  two  places,  since  they  would 
not  have  belonged  to  her. 

Elfleda  having  taken  upon  her  the  government 
of  Mercia,  after  Ethelred's  death,  followed  the 
example  of  her  father  and  brother,  in  fortifying 
the  towns,  to  take  away  from  the  Danes  all  hopes 
of  settling  in  Mercia  again.  Among  the  places 
she  repaired,  or  fortified,  the  chief  were,  Warwick, 
Tamworth,  Wedensbury,  Charbury,  Eadsbury,  and 
Chester  The  last  had  lain  in  ruins  for  some 
time.  When  Elfleda  had  taken  these  precautions, 
she  carried  her  arms  into  Wales,  and  after  se- 
veral victories,  obliged  the  Welsh  to  become  her 
tributaries. 

The  year  915,  according  to  some  historians,  is 
memorable  for  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  by  King  Edward ;  but  some  maintain 
it  to  be  of  a  much  later  date,  and  others  again,  on 
the  contrary,  carry  its  antiquity  a  great  deal  higher, 
and  attribute  the  founding  of  it  to  one  Cantaben, 
a  Spaniard,  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  and  some  cutting  ofi' 
almost  a  thousand  years  of  this  antiquity,  are  con- 
tented with  asserting,  that  Sebert,  who  reigned  in 
Essex  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
was  the  first  founder. 

From  the  year  910,  when  the  war  between  the 
English  and  Danes  was  rekindled,  to  the  year 
922,  we  find  in  history  nothing  but  a  long  series  of 
battles ;  during  which  the  Princess  Elfleda,  sister 
to  King  Edward,  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter, 
named  Elswina,  then  marriageable. 

In  these  wars,  the  Danes  daily  lost  ground ; 
and  the  Mercian-Danes  were  the  first  that  threw 
down  their  arms.  The  East-Angles  followed  soon 
after,  submitting  without  terms;  and  the  Northum- 
brians were  the  last,  as  being  the  most  powerful, 
almost  all  Northumbria  being  inhabited  by 
Danes.  The  progress  Edward  had  made  in  the 
other  provinces,  convinced  them  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  submit  than  continue  a  war  which  must 
end  in  their  ruin.  They  were  then  governed  by 
three  kings;  Sithric  and  Nigel  his  brother  reigned 
beyond  the  Tyne,  and  Reginald,  who  resided  at 
York,  ruled  all  the  country  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Humber.  Some  time  after,  Sithric  having 
slain  his  brother  Nigel,  became  sole  king  of  the 
north. 

The  state  of  the  Welsh  depended  in  some  mea- 
sure on  that  of  the  Danes.  As  long  as  the  Danes 
were  in  arms,  the  kings  of  England  left  the  Welsh 
peaceably  to  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  north,  they  seldom 
failed  to  attack  them.  At  such  a  juncture  it  was, 
that  Elfleda,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  the  king  her 
brother,  compelled  them  to  become  her  tributaries; 
but  on  her  death  the  Welsh  endeavoured  to  free 
themselves  from  the  tribute  she  had  laid  upon  them, 
and  to  keep  Edward  employed,  sent  a  powerful  aid 
to  the  Danes.  Edward,  having  then  other  afi'airs 
upon  his  hands,  took  no  notice  of  it :  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Danes, 
marched  against  Rees  ap  Madoc,  then  king,  who 
was  assisted  by  LeofTreth,  a  Danish  general;  and 
after  several  indecisive  skirmishes,  obtained  a  sig- 
nal victory,  which  reduced  the  Welsh  to  a  necessity 
of  suing  for  peace,  with  a  promise  of  paying  the 
usual  tribute.  The  Britons  of  Cumberland,  who 
had  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Danes,  submitted  also  to  Edward. 

If  Edward  equalled  the  great  Alfred  ia  military 


virtues,  it  must  be  owned  he  was  far  short  of  his 
illustrious  father  in  all  other  respects.  He  had 
children  by  three  women,  the  first  named  Egwina, 
a  shepherd's  daughter,  was  only  a  concubine. 
Malmsbury  relates  concerning  this  woman  a  sort  of 
romance,  which,  on  account  of  the  sequel,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  insert :  although  it  has  no  better  founda- 
tion than  some  old  baUads  handed  down  to  his  time. 
The  historian  says,  Egwina,  a  shepherd's  daughter, 
as  she  lay  asleep  in  the  fields,  dreamt  that  the 
moon  shone  out  of  her  womb  so  bright  that  all 
England  was  enlightened  by  the  splendour;  and 
some  time  after,  she  took  occasion  to  relate  her 
dream  to  an  old  woman  that  had  been  King  Ed- 
ward's nurse.  This  woman,  who  pretended  to 
interpret  dreams,  imagining  there  was  something 
extraordinary  in  this,  took  Egwina  into  her  house, 
and  educated  her,  not  as  a  country  girl,  but  as  a 
person  of  superior  quality  ;  and  Egwina  answered 
all  the  old  nurse's  care  ;  for  whilst  she  was  in  the 
house  of  her  benefactress,  Edward  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  her ;  and  the  old  woman  induced  Eg- 
wina to  consent  to  his  wishes.  Edward  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  her,  and  had  by  her  three  children, 
of  whom  Athelstan,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him ; 
Alfred,  the  second,  died  before  his  father;  and  the 
third  was  a  daughter,  called  by  some  Editha,  by 
others  Beatrix. 

Edward  had  two  sons  and  six  daughters.  Elfward, 
the  eldest  son,  died  at  O.^cford  a  few  days  after  his 
father;  Edwin,  the  second,  was  deprived  of  his 
just  rights,  and  came  to  a  miserable  end,  as  will 
be  related  hereafter.  Of  the  six  daughters,  some 
were  married  to  powerful  princes,  by  the  care  of 
their  brother  Aihelstan,  and  others  became  nuns. 
Elfleda,  the  eldest,  was  abbess  of  Ramsey.  Ogina 
was  married  to  Charles  the  Simple,  king  of 
France,  and  was  mother  of  Lewis  d'Outre  Mer. 
Edilda  passed  her  days  in  a  monastery.  The 
fourth,  of  the  same  name,  was  married  to  Hugh 
the  Great,  earl  of  Paris,  father  of  Hugh  Capet. 
Edgitha  was  wife  of  Otho,  emperor  of  Germany. 
Edgiva,  the  youngest,  espoused  Lewis  the  Blind, 
king  of  Provence,  who  had  a  son  by  her,  named 
Constantine. 

By  Edgiva,  Edward  had  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. Edmund  and  Edred,  the  two  sons,  were  both 
kings  of  England.  Edburga  was  a  nun,  and  her 
sister  Edgiva  was  married  to  Lewis,  prince  of 
Aquitain. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  Edgiva  was  confounded 
with  her  sister  of  the  same  name  by  the  second 
wife,  who  was  married  to  Lewis,  king  of  Provence, 
because  there  was  then  no  prince  of  Aquitain  men- 
tioned in  history. 

The  Danish  historians  give  Edward  another 
daughter,  named  Thyra,  who,  as  they  afiirm,  was 
wife  of  Gormon  III.,  one  of  their  kings;  but  it  is 
strange  they  should  speak  so  positively  of  a  prin- 
cess of  England,  unknown  to  all  the  English  his- 
torians. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  Rollo, 
chief  of  the  Normans  in  France,  had  gained  such 
firm  footing  in  Neustria,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  French  to  drive  him  thence;  and 
Charles  the  Simple,  then  king  of  France,  was  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  continual 
fears  of  so  troublesome  a  neighbour,  to  confirm  to 
him  by  a  grant,  that  part  of  Neustria  of  which  he 
was  already  possessed,  lying  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Epte,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Normandy. 
The  conditions  were,  that  Rollo  should  do  homage 
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to  the  crown  of  France,  be  baptized,  and  marry 
Giselle  the  king's  daughter.  Kollo  died,  ai-cording 
to  Mozerdi,  in  917;  but  some  authors  place  his 
death  in  y24,  and  others  with  still  less  reason  in 
9'J8.  William  his  son,  by  Poppa,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Bayeux,  was  his  successor. 


ATllEI.STAN. 

Elfward,  Edward's  eldest  son,  surviving  his 
father  but  a  few  days,  and  the  rest  of  the  legiti- 
mate children  being  ail  under  age,  Athelstan,  son 
of  Egwin.i,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  with  the 
consent  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  Alfred,  his 
grandfather,  had  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood upon  him,  by  girding  him  with  a  sword,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  those  days.  Edward  his 
father  had  committed  the  care  of  his  education  to 
Karl  Ethelred,  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  Princess 
Ellleda  bis  sister,  who  did  not  neglect  the  trust 
reposed  in  them. 

Some  of  the  principal  chieftains  disdaining,  as 
it  is  said,  to  be  governed  by  a  bastard,  conspired  to 
dethrone  .\thelstan,  and  place  Edwin  in  his  room. 
Alfred,  the  chief  of  the  conspirators,  had  oven 
taken  private  measures  to  seize  Athelstan  at  Win- 
chester, and  put  out  his  eyes;  but  his  plot  being 
discovered,  he  was  apprehended  by  the  king's 
order,  but  would  confess  nothing ;  and  obsti- 
nately persisted  in  protesting  his  innocency,  and 
offered  to  purge  himself  by  oath  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope.  Although  this  way  of  justifying  himself 
was  far  from  being  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  Athel- 
stan agreed  to  it,  and  sent  him  to  Rome,  to  take 
his  oath  before  Pope  John.  Perhaps  he  was  un- 
willing to  begin  his  reign  with  blood,  or,  it  may 
be,  was  apprehensive  the  treating  too  severely  a 
person  of  the  first  rank  would  draw  upon  him 
the  further  ill-will  of  the  nobles.  Shortly  after, 
word  was  sent  him  from  Rome,  that  Alfred  having 
sworn  his  innocence  before  the  pope,  suddenly  fell 
into  a  fainting  fit,  which  lasting  three  days,  ended 
with  his  life  ;  and  that  the  pope,  convinced  by  this 
accident  of  Alfred's  perjury,  had  ordered  his  body 
to  remain  in  the  English  college  till  the  king's 
pleasure  should  be  known.  Upon  which,  AtheU 
fctan,  pleased  with  being  thus  rid  of  his  enemy 
without  having  directly  contpibuted  to  his  death, 
consented  he  .should  have  Christian  burial :  his 
lands  were,  however,  confiscated,  and  given  to 
Malmsbury  monastery,  and  the  king  had  inserted 
in  the  grant  the  whole  conspiracy,  "to  testify  to 
the  world  that  he  dedicated  to  God  what  was  his 
own." 

The  death  of  Edward,  and  the  conspiracy  of 
Alfred,  affording  the  Danes,  as  they  imagined,  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  revolt,  they  had  begun  to 
take  such  measures  as  obliged  Athelstan  to  march 
into  their  country  ;  but  as  they  had  not  yet  drawn 
their  forces  together,  they  were  so  surprised  by  the 
arrival  of  the  king  on  their  frontiers,  that  without 
endeavouring  to  defend  themselves,  they  returned 
to  their  allegiance  ;  and  Sithric,  one  of  their  kings, 
•ucd  for  peace,  upon  whatever  terms  the  king 
nnght  be  pleased  to  impose.  Athelstan  being  de- 
tirous  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Danes,  that  he 
luight  have  time  to  cMtablish  himself  in  the  throne, 
not  only  pardoned  his  revolt,  but  gave  him  his  sis- 
ter Ediiha  in  marriage,  on  condition  he  would  re- 
•  rive  baptiam. 

''be  di«kca«ioDs  in  the  north  being  thus  oppeascd, 


Athelstan  marched  back  to  Wessex,  where  advice 
was  brought  him  soon  after  of  Sithric's  death,  who 
by  a  fonuor  marriage  had  left  two  sons,  Anlaff 
and  Godfrid.  As  the  historians  of  those  times  arc 
not  very  particular,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  reason 
of  Athelstan's  resolving  to  def)rive  these  two 
princes  of  their  father's  dominions  ;  but  however 
that  be,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Sithric's  death,  he 
returned  at  the  head  of  his  army  into  Northumbria, 
by  a  march  so  expeditious,  that  Anlaff  and  God- 
frid, as  well  as  Reginald,  another  Danish  king  re- 
siding at  York,  had  scarce  time  to  escape  falling 
info  his  hands  ;  and  their  hasty  flight  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  master  of  all  Northumbria, 
except  the  castle  of  York. 

Though  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  his  conquest, 
by  placing  strong  garrisons  in  all  the  towns,  he 
was  uneasy  at  the  escape  of  the  three  Danish 
princes.  It  was  not  known  what  had  become  of 
Reginald,  and  Anlaff  was  fled  into  Ireland,  where 
he  was  very  secure.  Athelstan  therefore  was 
obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  requiring  Constantine, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  deliver  up  (Jodfrid,  who  had 
retired  into  his  dominions;  and  Constantine,  being 
sensible  he  was  not  in  condition  to  deny  anything 
to  him  while  at  the  head  of  so  powerful  an  army, 
promised  to  deliver  the  prince  into  his  hands,  and 
give  him  a  meeting  at  Dacor;  but  whilst  he  was 
preparing  for  his  journey,  Godfrid  made  his  escape, 
either  through  the  negligence  or  connivance  of 
Constantino,  who,  however,  met  Athelstan,  accom- 
panied by  Eugcnius,  king  of  Cumberland.  Athel- 
stan admitted  Constautine's  excuses  for  the  Danish 
prince's  escape  ;  but,  if  the  English  historians  are 
to  be  credited,  obliged  both  the  kings  to  do  homage 
for  their  kingdoms ;  this,  however,  the  Scots  posi- 
tively deny,  averring  that  England  had  never  any 
right  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland  until  the  twelfth 
century. 

Before  Athelstan  quitted  the  north,  Godfrid  made 
an  attempt  upon  York,  by  means  of  the  castle, 
where  he  had  still  some  friends  ;  but  failing  in  the 
attempt  he  put  to  sea,  where  for  some  time  he  ex- 
ercised piracy ;  and  when  wearied  with  that  way  of 
life,  surrendered  himself  to  the  king  of  England, 
who  received  him  kindly,  and  allowed  him  a  hand- 
some pension.  Some  time  after,  upon  some  disgust, 
or  ill-grounded  suspicion,  he  withdrew  again,  and 
was  never  more  heard  of. 

Anlaff,  a  prince  of  greater  abilities  than  his 
brother,  took  better  measures  for  his  restoration. 
He  had,  as  we  have  observed,  retired  into  Ireland, 
where  being  informed  that  the  king  of  Scotland 
was  displeased  with  Athelstan,  he  believed  he  might 
make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  his  cause.  To  that  end,  he  passed  over 
into  Scotland  and  intimated  to  Constantine,  that  he 
had  reason  to  fear  the  worst  from  the  king  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  represented  to  him  that  Athelstan,  hav- 
ing by  surprise  seized  upon  Northumbria,  without 
the  least  right,  might  proceed  in  the  same  manner 
with  regard  to  Scotland,  and  therefore  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  him.  To  this  he  added 
the  offer  of  a  powerful  aid  from  Ireland,  assuring 
him,  with  that  increase  of  strength  he  might  easily 
drive  Athelstan  out  of  Northumbria,  and  free  him- 
self from  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbour. 
by  restoring  that  kingdom  to  the  Danes,  who  would 
serve  as  a  barrier  against  FIngland.  Anlaff  found 
no  great  difficulty  to  [ircvail  with  the  king  of  Scot- 
land, who,  besides  being  secretly  exasperated  at 
the  arrogant  reception  he  had  met  with  at  the  late 
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'Tterview,  was  grown  uneasy  at  Athelstan's  suc- 
cess, and  was  apprehensive  of  being  invaded  him- 
self; and  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  embark  in  An- 
laff's  enterprise. 

Athelstan,  meanwhile,  having  strengthened  his 
garrisons,  and  taken  all  the  precautions  he  deemed 
necessary  to  secure  his  late  conquests,  had  returned 
into  Wessex,  where  he  remained  in  peace,  ignorant 
of  what  his  enemies  were  plotting  against  him.  He 
was  very  soon  engaged  in  a  war  with  Howel,  king 
of  Wales ;  who  had  been  incited  to  hostilities  by 
Constantine,  to  keep  him  employed  against  the 
Welsh,  whilst  he  and  Anlaff  should  invade  Nor- 
thumbria.  But  Athelstan,  by  his  expedition,  de- 
feated all  the  measures  of  the  king  of  Scotland; 
and  directly  he  was  informed  of  the  motions  of  the 
Welsh,  and  the  aid  sent  them  by  Constantine,  he 
marched  into  Wales,  and  giving  Howel  battle,  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory.  And  in  consequence  of 
his  victory,  he  augmented  the  tribute  paid  by  that 
prince  to  England. 

This  war  being  thus  happily  concluded,  Athel- 
stan approached  the  borders  of  Scotland,  to  revenge 
himself  on  Constantine  for  assisting  the  Welsh.  As 
soon  as  he  passed  over  the  borders  he  took  some 
towns,  and  gave  the  Scots  reason  to  dread  more 
considerable  losses.  As  AnlafE  had  not  yet  arrived 
with  the  promised  supplies,  Constantine  durst  not 
venture  to  engage  alone  in  a  war  against  a  power- 
ful enemy,  who  had  already  advanced  so  far  in  his 
dominions,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  carry  his  con- 
quests so  much  further.  To  gain  time,  therefore, 
until  the  Irish  joined  him,  he  sued  for  peace;  and 
Athelstan  readily  granted  his  request,  being  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  make  that  prince  his  friend,  for 
fear  he  should  countenance  the  insurrections  of  the 
Northumbrians.  For  this  reason  he  restored  to  him 
all  the  places  he  had  conquered  in  Scotland,  in 
hopes  of  cementing,  by  this  liberality,  an  alliance 
it  was  then  so  much  his  interest  to  cultivate.  Some 
historians  however  affirm,  Athelstan  obliged  Con- 
stantine to  do  him  homage  for  Scotland ;  but  the 
Scots  peremptorily  deny  this,  nor  is  there  any  good 
authority  for  the  assertion. 

Athelstan's  generosity  was  not  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent Constantine  from  pursuing  the  execution  of 
his  first  projects.  He  rather  hastened  his  prepara- 
tions the  more,  being  indignant  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  receive  obligations  from  one  whom  he 
always  considered  as  a  most  bitter  enemy.  Athel- 
stan, meanwhile,  had  returned  into  W^essex,  in  the 
full  hope  of  enjoying  the  repose  which  he  expected 
his  successes  would  have  secured  him.  But  he  met 
with  domestic  calamities  which  gave  him  more 
anxiety  than  all  the  wars  he  had  been  engaged  in. 

A  certain  courtier,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Edwin, 
the  king's  brother,  accused  that  young  prince  of 
being  concerned  in  Alfred's  conspiracy.  Athelstan 
too  readily  gave  ear  to  this  accusation ;  and  was 
easily  induced  to  believe  that  a  prince  in  whose 
favour  the  conspiracy  was  formed  was  not  innocent. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  glad  to  find  him 
guilty,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
one  whose  position  made  him  dangerous.  He  would 
not  put  him  to  death  publicly,  but  ordered  him  to 
be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  waves  in  a  vessel  with- 
out sails  or  rudder.  The  young  prince  went  on 
board  protesting  his  innocence  ;  but  finding  the 
king  inexorable,  he  cast  himself  headlong  into  the 
sea.  The  moment  Athelstan  had  gratified  his  pas- 
sion, he  was  seized  with  remorse  ;  and  to  quiet  his 
conscience,   founded  tiie    abbey  of   Middleton,   in 


Dorsetshire,  where  prayers  were  offered  to  Heaven 
day  and  night,  for  him  and  his  brother's  soul.  The 
Saxon  historians  add,  that,  not  content  with  this,  he 
submitted  to  a  seven  years'  penance,  but  do  not  in- 
form us  of  what  it  consisted.  Edwin's  accuser  had 
not  reason  long  to  rejoice  at  the  success  of  his  ma- 
licious calumnies  ;  for  one  day  as  he  waited  at  table 
with  the  king's  cup,  one  of  his  feet  slipping,  he 
would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  by  the  nimblenx^ss  of 
the  other  recovered  himself.  Whereupon  he  jok- 
ingly said,  "  See  how  one  brother  helps  another  ;" 
which  senseless  jest  cost  him  his  life  ;  as  Athelstan, 
who  overheard  it,  and  considered  it  as  a  covert  re- 
proach, ordered  him  to  be  immediately  executed ; 
and  thus,  says  the  old  chronicler,  revenged  his  bro- 
ther's death  by  that  of  his  false  accuser. 

Whilst  these  things  were  passing  at  court,  Con- 
stantine continued  his  preparations  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  project  concerted  between  him  and  An- 
laff. The  latter,  whom  some  groundlessly  style  king 
of  Ireland,  had  contrived  to  engage  in  the  league, 
the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Northumbrian  Danes,  who 
ardently  desired  to  have  a  king  of  their  own  nation 
on  the  throne.  Anlaff  appeared  as  head  of  this 
league,  though  Constantine  was  no  less  concerned 
in  it,  the  war  being  carried  on  chiefly  at  his  ex- 
pense. The  project  was  managed  so  privately,  that 
Anlaff  entered  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of  six  hun- 
dred sail,  and  invaded  Nortbumbria  before  Athel- 
stan had  any  intelligence  of  his  motions;  and  with 
such  forces,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Danes  settled 
there,  he  easily  became  master  of  several  small  ill- 
guarded  towns;  but  the  fortified  places  that  were 
well  garrisoned  by  the  English  stopped  his  progress, 
and  gave  Athelstan  time  to  draw  his  army  together  ; 
who  used  such  expedition,  that  he  surprised  the  two 
confederate  princes  upon  their  march  towards  Ber- 
nieia.  It  had  been  agreed  that  this  small  kingdom, 
if  conquered,  should  be  apportioned  to  the  king  of 
Scotland;  but  the  prompt  measures  of  Athelstan 
by  surprising  the  invaders,  totally  defeated  their 
plans.  The  two  armies  met  at  Brunanburgh,* 
where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought ;  in  which  victory 
finally  declared  for  Athelstan  ;  and  the  allies  lost 
Constantine,  king  of  Scotland,  six  other  Irish  or 
Welsh  kings,  and  twelve  earls  and  general  officers. 
This  victory  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Tur- 
kotul,  the  king's  cousin,  who  was  afterwards  abbot 
of  Croyland. 

Athelstan,  after  gaining  this  battle,  easily  ex- 
tended his  conquests  further  into  Scotland,  and 
chastised  the  Welsh  by  raising  their  tribute  to 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  gold,  three  hundred  of 
silver,  and  twenty-five  thousand  head  of  cattle ; 
besides  which,  they  were  driven  beyond  the  Wye, 
and  lost  all  the  country  between  that  river  and  tlie 
Severn.  As  for  the  Northumbrian  Danes,  who  had 
openly  sided  with  the  allies,  Athelstan  for  a  punish- 
ment increased  their  yoke,  and  kept  for  the  future  a 
stricter  hand  over  them.  After  he  had  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  north,  he  marched  against  the  Cornish 
Britons,  who  had  likewise  assisted  the  confederates; 


•  Supposed  to  be  Bromford,  near  Bromridge.  in  Northum- 
herlaiid  ;  though  some  think  it  was  somewiiere  nearer  the 
Humber.  In  the  description  of  this  battle,  the  historians  and 
pcets  of  that  age  are  exceedingly  full  of  bombast;  and  the 
Saxon  annaUst,  who  is  usually  wont  to  be  sober  and  succinct, 
launches  out  strangely-  Axniinster,  in  the  borders  of  Devon- 
shire, is  famous  for  the  tombs  of  the  Saxon  princes  slam  in 
this  battle  of  Brunanburgh ;  'hey  being  conveyed  thither  aftci 
the  victory.  .-Vthelstan  subsequently  took  Cumberland  and 
Westmorejand  from  the  Scots,  and  recovered  Northumberland 
fro.t)  the  Danes. 
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Bud  took  Exeter,  foimerly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  | 
ami  caused  it  to  be  larcfully  rejiairod  iiiiil  forlilied. 
From  that  time  the  Britons  were  compelled  to  re- 
treat  beyond  the  Tamar,  whith  served  for  a  boun- 
dary to  the  two  nations.  They  had  previously  been 
inierniingled  with  the  English  in  some  of  the  west- 
ern counties. 

We  shall  conclude  the  reign  of  .\thclstan  with  an 
incident  which  the  best  historians  have  thought 
worthy  their  notice,  although  it  sounds  like  one  of 
those  romantic  fictions  with  which  rude  historians 
deck  their  narrations.  A  few  days  before  the  battle 
of  Brunanburgh,  .\nlaff  wanting  to  know  the  pos- 
ture of  the  enemy,  went  into  the  English  camp 
disguised  like  a  harper,  as  Alfred  the  Great  was 
said  formerly  to  have  done ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  disguise,  he  was  detected  by  a  soldier,  who 
suffered  hitn  to  go  away  undiscovered.  As  soon  as 
the  soldier  thought  him  safe,  he  told  Athelstan  what 
had  happened,  and  advised  him  to  remove  his  tent, 
judging  AnlafT  had  some  design  upon  that  quarter; 
and  excused  himself  for  not  having  discovered  this 
secret  sooner,  by  saying  he  had  formerly  given  his 
military  oath  to  Anlaff,  and  therefore  could  not  re- 
solve to  betray  him.  Athelstan  generously  forgave 
him,  and  followed  his  advice,  which  he  soon  found  to 
be  of  great  consequence ;  as  the  next  night,  the 
Danish  prince,  with  a  body  of  chosen  troops,  at- 
tacked the  English  camp,  and  penetrated  to  the 
very  place  where  he  had  seen  the  king's  tent;  and 
a  buhop  who  had  arrived  in  the  tamp  that  night, 
and  had  accidentally  pitched  his  tent  in  the  same 
place,  was  slain  with  all  his  followers. 

A'heistan  out-lived  the  victory  of  Brunanburgh 
but  three  years;  dying  a  natural  death  in  911,  in 
the  forty-sixth  vear  of  his  age,  and  the  sixteenth  of 
his  reign.  Historians  have  dilated  on  the  glory  of 
his  arms,  but  much  more  on  the  miracles  Heaven 
wrought  in  his  favour.  His  abilities  caused  him  to 
be  feared  by  his  neighbours,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  respected  by  the  greatest  kings  in  Europe.  The 
Eirijieror  Otho,  and  Hugh  the  Great,  his  brothers-in- 
law,  gave  him  frequent  demonstrations  of  their  es- 
teem, by  making  him  considerable  presents  ;  and  the 
noble  matches  he  made  for  those  of  his  sisters  who 
preferred  the  marriage-state  to  a  cloister,  are  clear 
evidences  of  his  great  reputation  in  the  world.  His 
sister  Ogina,  widow  of  Charles  the  .Simple,  king  of 
France,  being  obliged  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Eng- 
land with  her  son  Lewis,  who  from  thence  had  the 
surname  of  Outremer,  he  gave  them  an  honourable 
reception,  and  furnished  them  with  all  things  neces- 
sary during  their  exile;  and  it  is  affirmed,  his  ap- 
plicali(m  and  countenance  did  not  a  little  contribute 
to  the  restoring  the  king,  his  nephew,  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  Though  he  seemed  to  be  entirely 
engrossed  by  military  affairs,  he  found  time  to  cause 
juhticc  and  civil  government  to  flourish  in  his  do- 
riiinioDs;  which  is  proved  by  the  excellent  laws  he 
from  time  to  time  added  tr)  those  of  .Mfred,  his 
grandfather.  From  those  of  his  laws  which  are  still 
extant,  it  ap|)ears  that  his  intent  was  to  create  an 
equality  in  civil  and  religious  immunities,  as  he  was 
fXcecdmgly  opposed  to  those  privileges  the  clergy 
had  so  much  increased,  and  which  he  found  served 
only  to  authorize  wickedness,  and  prove  a  sanctuary 
to  criminalE. 

Among«t  all  the  monuments  of  his  piety,  which 
for  the  most  part  consisted  only  in  building  and 
endowing  monasteries,  according  to  the  custom  of 
mote  days,  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Saxon,  the  then  vulgar  tongue,  ia  one,   the  uecfu!- 


ncss  of  which  appears  to  be  least  dubious.  He  look 
great  pains  to  have  it  well  done,  emploviiig  those 
that  were  deemed  the  most  learned  persons  in  the 
kingdom.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  much  the  state 
of  learning  had  been  improved  bv  the  wise  regula- 
tions of  the  (Jroat  Alfred,  since  in  his  time  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  any  Englishman  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  a  work  of  that  nature. 

The  famous  Dunstan,  so  often  mentioned  here- 
after, was  born  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign. 

Athelstan  having  no  issue,  Edmund,  the  eldest 
of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Edward  the  Elder,  was 
unanimously  placed  on  the  throne. 


Athelstan  left  England  in  profound  tranquillity 
The  Welsh  paid  their  tribute  regularly  ;  and  An- 
laff, after  his  defeat,  had  retired  into  Ireland,  where 
he  seemed  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  any  further 
projects;  and  the  Danes  remained  in  subjection. 
But  as  soon  as  Athelstan  was  laid  in  his  grave, 
these  last  prepared  for  a  revolt ;  Edmund's  youth 
inducing  them  to  hope  they  should  at  length  be 
able  to  accomplish  their  long-projected  design  of 
having  a  king  of  their  own  nation,  who  would  free 
them  from  the  English  yoke.  Anlaff  having  in- 
telligence of  their  wishes,  resolved  to  make  use  of 
this  juncture  to  recovei  the  crown  of  Northumbria  , 
but  as  he  was  sensible  this  undertaking  could  not  be 
executed  without  a  foreign  aid,  he  found  means  to 
persuade  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  to  espouse  his 
cause,  who  promised  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  With  the  troops  lent  him  by  this  prince, 
he  once  more  entered  Northumbria,  and  appearing 
before  York,  the  gates  were  opened  to  him,  by 
means  of  the  understanding  between  him  an<l  the 
principal  inhabitants.  The  example  of  the  metro- 
polis was  followed  by  most  of  the  other  towns,  whose 
garrisons  were  either  expelled,  or  cut  in  pieces  by 
the  citizens,  who  were  generally  of  Danish  race. 
And  Anlatt',  not  content  with  being  master  of  Nor- 
thumbria, marched  into  Mercia,  where  his  country- 
men received  him  with  open  arms,  and  assisted  him 
in  recovering  several  places  which  Edward  the  Elder 
had  formerly  taken  from  them. 

Though  Edmund  was  not  above  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
was  so  far  from  daunting  him,  that  it  rather  made 
him  more  eager  to  decide  by  a  battle  to  whom  a 
country,  so  often  and  so  Ion;;  contended  for,  should 
belong ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  drawn  all  his  forces 
together,  he  resolutely  marched  towards  the  north, 
though  he  well  knew  the  superiority  of  his  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Anlaff  hearing  Edmund  was  ad- 
vancing with  long  marches  to  give  him  battle,  went 
to  meet  him  with  the  same  confidence;  and  the 
two  armies  meeting  near  Chester,  came  to  an  en- 
gagement, wherein  victory  held  the  balance  so  even, 
that  when  night  came,  neither  could  boast  of  the 
least  advantage.  Both  sides  prepared  to  renew  the 
fight  as  soon  as  day  should  appear;  but  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  who  were  in  the 
two  armies,  laboured  so  earnestly  to  make  peace, 
that  a  treaty  was  begun  that  very  evening,  and  con- 
cluded by  break  of  day.  'I'liis  peace  was  the  more 
easily  made,  as  neither  of  the  parties  could  insist 
upr)n  any  advantage  gained  in  that  day's  action, 
since  neither  of  them  could  know  either  their  own  or 
his  adversary's  loss.  By  this  treaty,  Edmund  was 
obliged  to  deliver  up  to  the  Danes  all  the  country 
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lying  north  of  the  Roman  highway,  called  Watling- 
8treet,  which  divided  England  into  almost  two  equal 
parts,  running  from  North  Wales  to  the  most  south- 
ern parts  of  Kent,  quite  to  the  sea.  Accordingly, 
AnlatT  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
thumbria,  whose  bounds  by  this  treaty  were  enlarged 
with  several  counties  which  his  father  Sithric  had 
never  enjoyed. 

The  Northumbrian  Danes  had  not  reason  long  to 
rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  Anlaff,  which  they  had 
so  ardently  desired;  for  this  prince  having  con- 
tracted a  large  debt  with  the  king  of  Norway  for  the 
troops  he  had  lent  him,  was  anxious  to  pay  it ;  and 
to  this  end  he  laid  heavy  taxes  on  the  people,  by 
which  he  forfeited  their  affection.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Deira  were  the  first  that 
revolted,  and  having  sent  for  Reginald,  his  brother 
Godfrid's  son,  crowned  him  king  at  York. 

Reijinald  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he 
made  preparations  for  the  war  against  his  uncle, 
who  was  also  preparing  to  dispossess  him.  The 
quarrel  between  these  two  kings  incited  Edmund 
to  march  towards  the  north  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
as  well  to  improve  the  present  opportunity,  if  there 
was  any  appearance  of  success,  as  to  appease  the 
troubles  there,  being  apprehensive  they  might  give 
occasion  to  the  foreign  Danes  to  return  into  Eng- 
land. He  arrived  upon  the  borders  of  Northum- 
bria,  when  the  uncle  and  nephew,  wholly  intent 
upon  their  private  quarrel,  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  repulsing  the  English.  He  probably  might 
with  ease  have  made  himself  master  of  that  king- 
dom ;  but  he  was  satisfied  with  procuring  peace 
between  the  two  kings,  in  such  a  manner  that  Regi- 
nald was  to  keep  the  crown  he  had  lately  received  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  Edmund  obliged  them  both 
to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  be  baptized,  himself 
standing  godfather. 

This  forced  peace  did  not  last  long,  and  Edmund 
had  hardly  returned  into  Wessex,  when  the  two 
Danish  princes  took  up  arms  to  free  themselves 
from  his  yoke,  having  engaged  the  Mercian  Danes 
and  the  king  of  Cumberland  to  espouse  their  quar- 
rel. Whereupon  Edmund  immediately  marched  into 
Mercia,  and  before  the  Danes  there  could  be  joined 
by  the  Northumbrians,  took  from  them  Leicester, 
Stafford,  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  some  other  places 
of  less  note  ;  and  then  advancing  with  the  same 
expedition  towards  Northumbria,  he  surprised  the 
two  kings  before  they  had  drawn  their  forces  toge- 
ther. This  sudden  attack  threw  the  Northumbrians 
into  such  disorder,  that  the  two  kings  fearing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Edmund,  believed  it  their  only 
refuge  to  abandon  the  island,  where  they  could  not 
possibly  remain  in  safety,  so  closely  were  they 
pursued  ;  and  their  flight  depriving  the  Danes  of  all 
hopes  of  withstanding  Edmund,  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  gave  him  allegiance. 

Before  he  returned  to  Wessex,  Edmund  resolved 
to  punish  the  king  of  Cumberland,  who.  without 
cause,  had  taken  part  with  the  Danes  ;  and  he  easily 
subdued  that  petty  kingdom,  whose  forces  bore  no 
proportion  to  his  own,  and  presented  it  to  the  king 
of  Scotland,  in  order  to  attach  him  to  his  interest, 
and  prevent  him  from  again  assisting  the  Northum- 
brians ;  reserving,  however,  the  sovereignty  of  it, 
and  obliging  that  king  to  do  him  homage,  and  ap- 
pear at  the  court  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
solemn  festivals,  if  summoned.  This,  perhaps,  is 
what  gave  occasion  to  the  assertion,  subsequently 
made,  that  from  thenceforward  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land were  vassals  to  the  kings  of  England.     They 


were  certainly  so  with  regard  to  Cumberland ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  did  homage  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Edmund  was  not  wholly  employed  in  military 
affairs  ;  and  there  are  some  of  his  laws  still  in  being 
which  demonstrate  how  desirous  he  was  of  the  peo 
pie's  welfare  and  happiness.  Having  observed  pe 
cuniary  punishments  were  not  sufficient  to  put  a 
stop  to  robberies,  which  were  generally  committed 
by  people  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  he  ordered,  that 
in  gangs  of  robbers,  the  oldest  of  them  should  be 
condemned  to  be  hung  ;  which  was  the  first  law  in 
England  that  made  it  death  to  rob  or  steal. 

Probably  this  prince  would  have  rendered  his 
people  happy,  had  his  reign  been  longer;  but  a 
fatal  accident  robbed  him  of  his  life.  One  day,  as 
he  was  solemnizing  a  festival  at  Pucklekirk,  in 
Gloucestershire,  Leolf,  a  notorious  robber,  though 
banished  the  kingdom  for  his  crimes,  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  enter  and  seat  himself  at  one  of  the 
tables  in  the  hall  where  the  king  was  at  dinner. 
Edred,  the  king's  brother,  enraged  at  his  insolence, 
commanded  him  to  be  apprehended  ;  but  perceiving 
he  was  drawing  his  dagger  to  defend  himself,  the 
king  himself  leaped  up  in  great  fury,  and  catching 
hold  of  him  by  the  hair,  dragged  him  out  of  the 
hall ;  and  whilst  he  was  wholly  intent  upon  venting 
his  furious  passion,  Leolf  stabbed  him  in  the  breast 
with  his  dagger,  so  that  he  immediately  expired 
upon  the  body  of  his  murderer.  Thus  died  King 
Edmund  in  948,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  eighth  of  his  reign.  By  Elgiva,  his  wife, 
he  had  two  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  who  did  not 
succeed  him.  on  account  of  their  minority;  Edred, 
his  brother,  being  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  una- 
nimous consent  of  the  clergy  and  nobility. 

During  this  reign  Dunstan  began  to  distinguish 
himself ;  being  in  great  favour  with  Edmund,  who 
made  him  abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

About  this  time  William  Long -Sword,  second 
duke  of  Normandy,  was  assassinated  by  Arnold, 
earl  of  Flanders,  in  a  little  island  of  the  Somme, 
opposite  Pcquigni.  Richard  L,  his  son,  a  minor, 
succeeded  him.  As  the  affairs  of  Normandy  will 
hereafter  be  often  intermingled  with  those  of  Eng 
land,  it  will  be  necessary  occasionally  to  give  an 
account  of  the  succession  of  the  dukes. 


Edred  being  very  young  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Danes  in  Northumbria,  ever  ready  to 
rise,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance, but  after  a  variety  of  contests  they  were 
subdued ;  and  Northumbria  was  reduced  to  a  pro- 
vince, aud  Earl  Osulph,  an  Englishman,  made  go- 
vernor. From  thenceforward  Northumbria,  kept  in 
awe  by  strong  garrisons  and  the  English  earls  or 
governors,  gave  England  no  further  disturbance, 
till  the  foreign  Danes  again  became  possessed  of  it. 

After  the  Northumbrians  were  thus  quelled, 
Edred  lived  iu  profound  peace.  Absolute  in  Eng- 
land, and  dreaded  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
Wales,  his  neighbours,  he  governed  his  dominions 
in  perfect  tranquillity;  and  this  unprecedented 
calm  was  the  occasion  of  his  turning  his  thoughts 
entirely  to  religious  affairs,  being  guided  by  the 
advice  of  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glastonburv,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him ;  and  so  bigoted  was  he, 
that  not  content  with  being  advised  by  him  in  ali 
things,    and  making  him   treasurer,   he   submitted 
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••von  to  receive  chasti^otnent  from  his  hands.  To 
(rraiify  \\n<  favuurite,  he  undertook  the  rebuildiiifj 
of  Glastdiihury  church  and  niona>tery,  in  a  very 
sumptuous  an<i  niagi.iticcnt  manner;  and  he  laid 
out  immense  sums  upon  this  work,  hut  had  not, 
however,  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  finished. 

The  monks  made  use  also  of  Duustan,  their  pro- 
tector's interest,  to  <iet  into  the  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices, which  they  could  not  have  done  without  his 
influence.  Though  Dunstan's  proceedings  in  this 
affair  raised  the  clamours  of  the  secular  clergy,  he 
gave  himself  little  anxiety  about  them  so  long  as 
he  was  fortified  by  the  favour  of  the  crown  ;  but  his 
arrogant  manner  procured  him  many  enemies,  who 
in  the  following  reign  made  him  feel  the  effects  of 
their  hatred,  which  they  weie  compelled  to  conceal 
during  Edred's  life.  If  Dunstan  favoured  the 
monks,  they  were  no  less  zealous  upon  all  occasions 
to  promote  his  fame  ;  they  everywhere  proclaiming 
that  he  was  a  great  saint,  that  Heaven  daily  wrought 
miracles  in  his  favour,  and  that  he  was  frequently 
honoured  with  divine  revelations;  according  '.o 
their  account,  neither  the  saints  of  the  first  rank, 
nor  the  apostles  themselves,  being  partakers  of  so 
many  graces  as  he. 

Those  historians  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  extol  the  merits  and  sanctity  of  Dunstan,  tell  us, 
that  Edred's  death  was  revealed  to  him  by  a  voice 
from  heaven,  as  he  was  coming  to  sec  him  ;  to  which 
ihev  add,  his  horse  fell  down  dead  under  him  at 
the  prodigious  loudness  of  the  voice.* 

Edred  reigned  but  ten  years ;  and  was  buried  in 
the  old  minster  at  Winchester.  Elfrid  and  Bedfrid, 
his  two  sous,  whom  he  left  very  young,  did  not  suc- 
ceed him ;  but  his  nephew,  Edwy,  son  of  Edmund, 
his  eldest  brother,  was  placed  on  the  throne  after 
him.  This  election  seems  equally  to  favour  those 
who  are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  Saxon  times  the 
succession  to  the  crow  n  depended  entirely  on  the  suf- 
frages of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  those  who 
maintain  it  belonged  of  right  to  the  next  heir ;  for 
on  one  hand,  we  find  Edred's  sons  deprived  by  the 
great  men  of  the  king,  their  father's,  inheritance, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  crown  given  to  the  son  of 
the  elder  brother,  in  prejudice  of  those  of  the 
younger. 

We  find  in  one  of  Edred's  charters,  that  he 
took  the  title  of  Monarch  of  Albion  ;  and  in  an- 
other, that  he  styled  himself  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain,! in  which  he  was  followed  by  Edgar,  his 
nci)bew.  If  these  charters  were  not  forged,  it  may 
be  inferred  from  thence,  that  Edred  suljdued  Scot- 
laud  ;  but  this  is  no  proper  place  to  examine  this 
matter,  which  has  caused  such  warm  disputes  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scots  ;  and  whatever  the 
fact  may  be,  the  title  Edred  and  Edgar  affected  to 
use,  was  neglected  by  their  successors,  till  the  time 
of  James  I.,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Edwy,  who  was  so  exceedingly  fair  that  he  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  Pancalus,  or  the  Fair,  came 
to  the  crown  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  very 
different  notions  of  Dunstan  from  those  of  his  pre- 
dciesnor.  Whether  he  was  prenotsessed  by  the 
enemiei  of  that  minister,   or  had  some  particular 

•  Some  lliiiik  thu  wai  a  conlrivancc  of  Uunstan'a,  to  keep 
Ihe  tresmire  K'lrcd  bail  coriiniiucd  to  hi*  trust. 

•  Buch!i.iaii  •ayn.  iliat  by  drcat  Briliiin  ui  meant,  that  part 
of  Bnlwn  lyiiiii  on  the  south  of  Adnani  wall,  which  the 
hnK««  inhabilrd 


cause  of  complaint  against  him,  is  not  known  ;  hut 
he  was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  lie  demanded 
from  him  an  account  of  the  sums  the  lalo  king  had 
entrusted  him  with  ;  to  which  Dunstan  replied,  the 
money  that  had  passed  through  his  hands  having 
been  laid  out  in  pious  uses,  he  was  not  accountable 
for  an  administration  solely  relating  to  religion ; 
and  as  he  urged  the  building  of  Glastonburv,  which 
the  late  king  had  so  much  at  heart,  Edwy's  council 
thought  it  not  proper  to  push  the  affair  any  further, 
lest  the  people  should  espouse  the  abbot's  cause. 
The  founding  and  repairing  of  monasteries  being  in 
that  age  such  sacred  matters,  that  there  was  no 
speaking  against  them  without  being  branded  with 
the  name  of  impious  and  profane.  The  king's  coun- 
cil, therefore,  finding  they  could  not  attack  Dunstan 
on  that  head,  without  running  some  risk,  took  an- 
other vourse,  which  was  to  reverse  whatever  had 
b»>rn  done  in  favour  of  the  monks;  who  accordingly 
were  turned  out  of  their  benefices,  and  the  secular 
priesis  reinstated. 

The  i)ersecuti(ins  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants  against 
the  church  never  extorted  from  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians such  bitter  invectives  as  this  pretended  perse- 
cution did  from  the  monks.  As  they  represent  the 
matter,  religion  was  never  in  so  great  danger;  and 
the  most  pernicious  heresies  were  nothing  in  com- 
jiarisun  of  what  was  then  perpetrated.  The  monks 
of  Malmsbury  made  the  greatest  clamour,  and  for 
that  reason  were  turned  out  of  their  monastery, 
which  was  given  to  the  secular  priests.  William  o. 
Malmsbury,  upon  this  occasion,  says,  that  after  it 
had  been  inhabited  by  monks  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  it  was  made  a  stable  of  clerks.  Whe- 
ther Dunstan  incited  the  monks  to  make  these  com- 
plaints, or  the  charging  him  with  it  was  iiiade  a 
pretence  to  punish  him,  he  was  banished  the  king- 
dom. Some  say  he  voluntarily  went  into  exile, 
without  any  previous  condemnation  ;  but  whatever 
was  the  cause,  he  certainly  retired  to  a  monastery 
in  Flanders,  where  he  lived  in  expectation  of  being 
recalled  by  some  favourable  turn  of  affairs. 

Dunstan's  enemies  and  the  king  wire  highly  de- 
lighted with  being  freed  from  such  a  man  ;  but  the 
latter  soon  found,  by  fatal  experience,  there  is  no 
giving  offence  to  ecclesiastics  with  impunity,  and 
least  of  all  to  saints.  The  monks,  enraged  to  the 
last  degree  for  the  loss  of  their  benefices,  opposed 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  administration  of 
ti)e  young  monarch,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the 
princijial  author  of  their  disgrace.  By  the  calum- 
nies wliich  they  everywhere  spread,  they  at  length 
persuaded  their  votaries  he  was  the  most  impious  ol 
men  ;  and  consequently,  gnat  nunibeis  of  mal- 
contents appeared  in  Mercia,  of  whom  Edgar,  the 
king's  brother,  was  the  declared  leader  and  pro- 
tector. Having  secured  Mercia,  he  went  into  Nor- 
thumbria  and  East-Anglia,  where  he  found  the 
Danes  ready  to  join  him  ;  and  reduced  Edwy  to 
such  extremities,  that  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
recover  what  was  thus  suddenly  lost,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign  it  all,  and  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex,  which  still  continued  faithful 
to  him.  Edgar  was  immediately  elected  king  ot 
Mercia,  by  which  v/as  meant  al!  the  country  lying 
north  of  the  Thames,  except  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Essex  ;  and  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  new 
king,  it  was  given  out,  that  whilst  the  great  men 
were  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  king,  a  voice 
was  heard  from  heaven,  commanding  thoin  to  elect 
I  Eldpar.  This  base  aevicc  of  the  monks  was  readily 
I  received   bv    th«-    credulous   and   ignorant   people 
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whose  superstition  was  encouraged  to  the  extreme 
by  the  ambitious  and  wily  ecclesiastics. 

Edwy  in  Essex.     Edgar  in  Mercia. 

This  prirtition  of  England  did  not  continue  long; 
Edwy  t'allini;  into  an  excess  of  melancholy,  which 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  after  he  had  reigned  four 
years  and  some  months. 

If  we  believe  the  monkish  writers,  he  was  a  very 
wicked  prince.  Indeed,  how  was  it  possible  for  a 
king  that  did  not  please  them  to  be  recorded  as 
otliurwise  ?  However,  when  we  examine  all  they 
say  to  blacken  his  reputation,  we  find  but  one  thing 
which  can  have  any  foundation,  and  which,  after 
all,  has  very  nmch  the  air  of  a  fiction,  or,  at  least,  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  They  say,  he  kept  the  wife 
of  one  of  his  courtiers  for  his  mistress,  and  on  the 
very  day  of  the  coronation,  whilst  the  chief  men 
were  debating  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  ab- 
ruptly withdrew  to  the  apartment  of  this  woman, 
from  which  he  was  brought  back  by  Dunstau,  who 
alone  had  the  boldness  to  reprimand  him  for  this 
infamous  action.  From  that  time,  if  we  may  believe 
them,  the  king  and  his  mistress  were  so  incensed 
against  this  holy  man,  that  they  would  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  taking  away  his  life,  had  he  not  pre- 
vented their  wicked  design  by  voluntary  exile.  But 
to  give  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  the  dissolute 
ness  of  Edwy,  and  the  holiness  of  Dunstan,  they 
have  invented  a  story  which  plainly  shows  what 
rancour  they  possessed.  They  say,  after  Edwy's 
death,  his  soul  being  dragged  into  hell  by  a  legion 
of  devils,  one  of  them  was  dispatched  with  the 
good  news  to  Dunstan  ;  who,  far  from  rejoicing  at 
it,  pi-ayed  so  intensely  for  the  soul  that  was  going 
to  be  eternally  miserable,  that  God,  moved  by  his 
zeal,  snatched  it  from  the  devils,  and  translated  it 
into  jjaradise.  Tiiis  last  instance  of  the  animosity 
of  the  monks  agaiust  Edwy,  renders  their  charge 
of  adultery  very  suspicious,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider he  was  not  above  fourteen  years  of  age  when 
he  ascended  the  throne. 

Some  of  the  old  historians  assert  that  Elgiva  was 
within  the  canonical  limits  of  kinship  permitted  by 
the  church;  and  also  assert  that  Odo,  the  arch- 
bishop, seconding  Dunstan,  in  his  illimitable  and 
extraordinary  domination  over  the  king,  placed 
Edwy  under  the  lesser  ej-xiimmunication,  and 
brautied  Elgiva  on  the  forehead,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy her  beauty,  and  banished  her  to  Ireland.  And 
that  on  her  returning,  and  the  mutual  attachment  be- 
tween her  and  the  young  king  continuing  as  ardent 
as  ever,  he  had  her  ham-stringed,  of  which  outrage 
she  died  at  Gloucester.  These  atrocities  betray  the 
coarseness  of  the  times,  and  the  power  which  ihe 
ecclesiastics  had  acquired  ;  but  there  have  not  been 
wanting  modern  historians  who  have  endeavoured 
CO  dignify  this  arrogant  abuse  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  priests  as  the  high-miudeduess  of 
ministers  of  heaven,  who  disregarding  earthly  gran- 
deur and  power,  dared  to  rebuke  and  chastise  vice 
even  on  a  throne  ;  but  the  generality  of  persons 
vrill  be  more  inclined  to  feel  disgusted  at  the  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  a  usurped  dominion  by  a  set  of 
abandoned  hypocrites,  totally  at  variance  with  the 
precepts  and  examples  of  the  Master  in  whose  name 
they  impiously  committed  crimes,  and  indulged  in 
\ices  which  he  most  expressly  forbade  and  depre- 
cated. 

EDG.iR  THE  PEACEABLE. 

Edwy  dying  without  issue,  his  brother  Edgar  suc- 
ceeded him,   and   united  the  two  kingdoms,  which 


had  been  for  a  short  time  divided;  and  though  he 
was  not  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  his  genius  and 
solid  judgment  rendered  him  more  capable  of  go- 
verning than  many  others  of  a  more  advanced  a^e. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  young  monarch,  "was 
to  recall  Dunstan  from  banishment,  and  nromote 
him  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  then  vacant.  The 
suddenness  with  which  this  prelate  was  recalled 
gives  reason  to  suspect  he  was,  though  absent,  con- 
cerned in  the  insurrection  that  placed  Edgar  on  the 
throne  of  Mercia;  and  his  great  interest  at  court 
during  the  whole  of  this  king's  reign,  strengthens 
the  suspicion. 

The  reign  of  Edgar  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
long-continued  tranquillity  the  kingdom  enjoyed; 
from  which  he  was  surnanied  the  Peaceable.  This 
unusual  term  of  peace  is  attributable  neither  to  his 
victories  nor  slothfulness,  but  to  his  extraordinary 
preparations  for  defence,  in  case  he  should  ever  be 
attacked.  He  always  had  a  large  standing  army  in 
the  northern  provinces,  as  a  terror  to  the  kings  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  awe"  his 
own  subjects,  particularly  the  Danes  ;  and  he  ie  said 
to  have  fitted  out  four  thousand  ships,  great  and 
small;  or  according  to  some  authors,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred.  It  is  probable  this  number  has 
been  considerably  exaggerated,  but  it  at  all  events 
proves  the  number  of  his  ships  was  extraordinary 
This  numerous  fleet,  being  distributed  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  and  cruising  incessantly  round 
the  island,  made  the  Danes  cautious  in  making  de- 
scents, and  sufi'ered  no  ship  to  come  upon  the  coast 
unexamined.  These  precautions  produced  the  effect 
intended  by  Edgar  ;  for  by  the  mere  fear  created  by 
his  armaments,  without  even  drawing  his  sword,  he 
obliged  the  kings  of  Wales,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle 
of  Man,  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  for  sovereign.  The  cotemporary  histo- 
rians, in  order  to  heighten  the  idea  of  his  superiority 
over  the  adjacent  kings,  tell  us,  that  keeping  his 
court  at  Chester,  and  going  by  water  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  he  was  rowed  down 
the  Dee  in  a  barge  by  eight  kings,  himself  sitting 
at  the  helm.  But  our  ideas  of  this  magnificence  are 
very  much  altered,  when  it  is  discovered  that  these 
kings  were  most  of  them  nothing  more  than  petty 
chiefs,  who  exercised  an  uncontrolled  dominion  on 
their  estates,  and  who  claimed  that  lofty  appellation 
with  about  as  much  propriety  as  any  German  baron 
of  the  present  day  might.  These  mighty  crowned 
heads  were  the  king  of  Cumberland,  the  lord  of  the 
Isles,  and  six  Welsh  kings.  Sure  kingship  must 
have  been  as  much  below  par  in  those  days  as  in 
more  modern. 

Edgar,  to  free  the  country  from  the  multitude  of 
wolves,  which  came  down  in  droves  from  the  moun- 
tains in  Wales,  converted  the  tribute  of  gold,  silver 
and  cattle,  paid  him  yearly  by  the  Welsh,  into  three 
hundred  wolves'  heads,  and  proclaimed  a  general 
pardon  for  all  past  offences,  on  condition  each  cri- 
minal brought  him  by  sucli  a  time  a  certain  number 
of  wolves'  tongues,  in  proportion  to  his  crimes.  Upon 
the  publishing  of  this  act  of  grace,  the  wolves  were 
hunted  and  destroyed  in  such  a  manner,  that  in 
three  years  there  was  not  one  left  in  the  kingdom. 

Edgar  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  pro- 
cure a  proper  administration  of  justice,  and  person- 
ally, by  progressci.  and  investigation,  promoted  this 
desirable  and  rare  advantage.  Fines,  the  common 
punishment  for  all  crimes  at  this  period,  were  ex- 
acted for  ignorantlj  illegal  judgments,  and  perpe- 
tual degradation  for  wilful  corruption.     By  these 
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means  he  purified  the  sources  of  justice,  which  had    ously  represented  him  to  the  king  as  a  dissolute  and 


been  greatly  corrupted  by  the  turbulence  and  bar- 
barism of  the  times. 

If  Edgar  was  a  lover  of  peace,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  courage ;  a  weakness  never  laid  to  his 
chiirpe.  There  is,  indeed,  a  story  extant  of  him, 
whi»h.   though  it  has  the  air  of  a  lictiou,   proves  at 


scandalous  liver:  which  the  king  believing,  forbade 
him  ihe  court,  without  examining  the  truth.  Some 
time  after,  the  archbishop  finding  means  to  unde- 
ceive the  king,  Dunstan  was  restored  to  favour, 
and  presented  with  some  lands  near  Glastonbury  ; 
where   he  spent  several  years  in  retirement  with 


least  he  had  a  character  for  the  reverse.  It  is  said,  certain  devout  men,  whom  he  had  drawn  together, 
that  being  iuformed  Kenelh  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  living  with  them  a  sort  of  monastic  life.  Glaston, 
had  jested  on  the  smallncss  of  his  stature,  he  sent  i  or  Glassenbury,  was  anciently  a  small  church, 
for  him  to  court,  and  walking  with  him  in  a  certain  founded,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  by  Joseph 
pLice  where  he  had  ordered  two  swords  to  be  de-  ^  of  Arimathea.  This  church  having  been  destroyed, 
posited,  he  bade  him  take  his  choice  telling  him,  at  j  Devy,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  built  another  in  the 
the  same  lime,  he  should  see,  if  he  pleased,  what  a '  same  place  ;  which  being  also  gone  to  ruin,  was  re- 
little  man  could  do  ;  and  Keneth,  as  the  story  goes,  ,  paired  by  twelve  devout  persons,  who  coming  from 
was  so  far  from  accepting  the  challenge,  that  he  Armorica,  settled  in  this  place.  Ina,  king  oi  Wes- 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  solicited  his  pardon,    sex,  having  pulled  it  down  to  the  ground,  raised  a 


This  relation  appears,  from  every  reason,  to  be  very 
improbable.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  generally  re 
ferred  to  the  beginning  of  Edgar's  reign  ;  whereas 


stately  church,  and  dedicated  it  to  Christ,  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Paul ;  and  several  persons  famous  for  their 
piety,  most  of   them   Irish,    retired  thither,   where 


Keneth  III.  did  not  come  to  the  crown  of  Scotland    they  were  maintained  by  Edgar's  bounty.     Prom 
till  Hve  or  six  years  before  Edgar's  death.     In  the  i  that  time   there  were  always  devout  persons,  who 


second  place,  the  character  the  Scotch  historians 
give  Keneth  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the  conduct 
attributed  to  him;  and  lastly,  this  adventure  seems 
to  have  been  confounded  with  one  of  the  same  na- 
ture, between  a  king  of  Scotland  and  one  of  the 
lords  of  his  court,  related  by  Buchanan. 

Edgar's  good  qualities,  and  the  tranquillity  Eng- 
land enjoyed  during  his  reign,  leave  no  doubt  that 
he  was  a  wise  and  excellent  king.  But  his  bigotry 
to  the  monks,  which  at  the  time  was  extolled  as  the 
most  sublime  virtue,   is  the  principal  cause  of  the 


made  choice  of  this  place  for  their  retreat. 

After  Dunstan  had  been  some  time  at  Glaston- 
bury, Edmund,  successor  of  Athelstan,  having  con- 
ceived an  esteem  for  him,  built  there  a  monastery, 
and  made  him  abbot ;  and  as  Dunstan  was  a  per- 
son of  great  address  and  ability,  he  maintained  a 
great  authority  over  this  prince,  and  was  very  much 
in  favour  all  his  reign ;  and  his  interest  at  court 
even  increased  under  Edred,  to  whom  he  was  prime- 
minister  and  confessor.  Dunstan's  extreme  fond 
ness  for  a  monastic  life  made  him  use,  without  any 


commendatious  given  him  by  historians,  and  of  his    caution,   all  his  interest  to  restore  the  monks  to  the 
being   honoured  with    the   title   of    saint  after    his    benefices,  and  eject   the  secular  priests,   whom  he 


death.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  forty  monas- 
teries, and  repaired  and  beautified  many  more,  par- 
ticularly that  of  Glastonbury,  built  by  his  uncle 
Edred.  He  was  extravagantly  liberal  to  the  monks  ; 
and  Ingulphus,  in  his  history  of  the  abbey  of  Croy 


both  despised  and  hated.  This  attachment  to  that 
class,  added  to  his  arrogance,  procured  him  abun- 
dance of  enemies,  and  drew  upon  him  the  displea- 
sure f  f  Edwy,  successor  of  Edmund,  as  w?  have 
already  seen.     But  the  haste  Edgar  displayed  to  re- 


laud,   says,  that  in  his  reign,   the  treasure  of  that  call  him  from  Flanders,    is  a  clear  evidence  he  was 

monastery  amounted  to   ten  thousand  pounds,  be- '  indebted  to  him  for  the  crown  of  Mercia.   Upon  his 

sides   holy  vessels,    shrines,   relics,  &c.     This  was  return  to  England,  Edgar  promoted  him,  as  already 

an  immense  sum,   considering  that  house  had  been  stated,   to  the  see   of  Worcester ;  and  some   time 

rebuilt    but    thirty    years;    and    from    its    wealth,  I  after,  the  bishopric  of  Loudon  being  vacant,  he  was 

an  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  immense  riches  of  entrusted  with  the   management  of  it  ;  which  has 

the  monasteries  in  those  times.  led  some  writers  into  the  mistake  of  imagining  he 

Edgar,  not  content  with  being  thus  liberal  to  the  was  bishop  of  Worcester  and  London  at  the  same 

monks,  undertook  to  put  them  in  possession  again  time. 

of   the  ecclesiastical  benefices  ;  no  doubt  at  the  in-  Edgar  never  ceased  to  give  him  fresh  marks  of 

stigation  of  Dunstan,  whom  he  had  made  archbi-  his  esteem,  and  his  regard  for  him  was  strengthened 

shop  of  Canterbury.     This  prelate  was  so  much  in  by  the  miracles  attributed  to  him.     After  the  death 

his  favour,  that  Edred's  affection  to  him  was  trifling '  of  Athelm,  who  held  the  see  of  Canterbury,   Odo, 

in  comparison  of  Edgar's.    As  he  holds  a  very  pro-  by  birth  a  Dane,  was  made  archbishop,  but  did  not 

minent  jdace  in  the  history  of  this  and  the  following  long  survive  his  installation  ;  and  to  him  succeeded 


reign,  and  was  esteemed  as  a  saint  of  the  highest 
kind,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  the  following 
particulars  of  him. 

He  was  the  son  of  Herstan,  and  nephew  of  Athelm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  born  at  Glaston- 


would  pennil.  He  is  said  lo  have  excelled  particu- 
larly in  music  and  painting,  in  which  he  took  great 
delight  all  his  life.  By  painting,  we  must  under- 
itaud  that  kind  which  was  used  in  illuminating  mis- 
«aU.  As  soon  as  he  hud  finished  his  studies,  the 
archbishop  recommended  him  lo  King  Athelstan, 
who  »<?nt  for  him  to  court,  but,  however,  gave  him 
DO  prereimcnt.  The  author  of  his  life  pretends,  the 
courtien  covyiug  his  virtue  and  learning,  malici- 


Elfin,  who  died,  as  he  was  going  to  Rome  for  his 
pall,  in  the  beginning  of  Edgar's  reign.  Brithelm, 
bishop  of  Bath,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  see  ;  but 
Edgar  being  desirous  of  making  Dunstan  archbi- 
sliop,  called  a  general  council,  where  he  represented 


bury  in 'J25.  He  spent  his  youth  with  his  uncle,  I  Urithelm  as  unqualified  for  so  great  a  station;  wherc- 
the  archbishoji,  who  look  care  to  have  him  instructed  upon  ho  was  ordered  to  ri'turn  to  his  old  diocese,  and 
in  all  the  sciences,  as  far  as  that  age  of  ignorance    Dunstan  was  chosen  in  his  room.     This  election  not 


being  perfectly  canonical,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
Dunstan  should  go  to  Rome,  ou  pretence  of  receiv- 
ing his  pall,  where  he  might  at  the  same  time  justify 
these  proceedings.  The  pojjc,  who  was  perfectly 
aware  how  extensive  the  influence  of  Dunstan  was 
at  the  court  of  England,  and  who  was  gratified 
by  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  espoused  the  in- 
terest of  the  church  of  Rome  and  of  the  monks, 
readily    confiimed   his  election,    constituting  him 
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in  addition  his  legate  for  England,  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive authority.  At  his  return,  Oswald,  his  rela- 
tion, was  through  his  means  made  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  Ethelwald,  his  intimate  friend,  bishop 
of  Winchester ;  and  these  three  prelates  entirely 
governed  the  church  during  this  reign,  Edgar  com- 
mitting to  them  the  management  of  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. 

As  soon  as  Dunstan  found  his  credit  firmly  es- 
tablished, he  returned  to  his  grand  project  in  fa- 
vour of  the  monks,  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  lay  aside  during  the  reign  of  Edwy.  This  affair 
was  not  without  its  difficulties,  as  the  great  men  of 
the  nation  considered  it  as  a  wrong  to  them,  that 
the  guidance  of  the  churches  should  be  wrested  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  ancient  and  lawful  governors. 
They  were  still  less  pleased  with  its  being  com- 
mitted to  the  monks,  who  by  the  rules  of  their  or- 
der, and  according  to  the  custom  hitherto  observed, 
were  excluded  from  the  pastoral  functions,  in  order 
to  employ  themselves  wholly  in  prayer  within  the 
walls  of  their  monasteries.  Tbey  were  also  of 
opinion,  that  instead  of  encouraging  and  enriching 
the  monks,  it  would  be  much  more  politic  to  re- 
strain the  people's  zeal,  who  were  perpetually  be- 
queathing to  them  considerable  estates,  which  were 
passed  away  in  mortmain,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
the  nation.  It  was  easy  therefore  to  foresee  that 
this  project  would  meet  with  great  opposition  from 
the  nobles.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  people, 
who  did  not  reflect  so  deeply  as  to  consequences, 
were  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  monks,  and  ex- 
tremely offended  at  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  se- 
cular clergy,  who  applied  the  revenues  of  the 
church  to  uses  directly  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  donors.  It  must  be  confessed,  the  secular 
clergy  at  that  time  were  very  depraved  in  their 
morals,  and  that  pride,  avarice,  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, and  luxury,  reigned  openly  among  them. 
Dunstan  and  his  party  of  course  exaggerated  these 
irregularities,  in  order  to  irritate  the  people  against 
their  pastors  ;  and  succeeded  so  well  in  their  de- 
sign, that  multitudes  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
monks,  merely  from  detestation  of  the  vices  of  the 
opposite  party.  But  the  great  support  of  the 
monks,  was  the  king's  power,  and  his  inclination 
towards  them ;  and  his  good  opinion  of  them  was 
always  increased  on  comparing  them  with  the  secu- 
lars, who  indeed  observed  no  measures  in  their  ex- 
cesses ;  he  therefore  thought  he  was  sincerely 
benefitting  the  church  by  putting  it  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  monks,  whom  he  considered  as  a 
body  of  saints;  and  being  thus  inclined,  Dunstan 
found  no  difficulty  to  persuade  him  to  countenance 
a  reformation  he  represented  as  advantageous  to 
the  church. 

Dunstan  caused  a  council  to  be  assembled,  in 
which  Edgar  assisted  in  person,  and  made  a  speech, 
which  plainly  showed  how  greatly  he  was  prejudiced 
in  their  favour.  As  this  harangue  gives  a  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  vices  and  corruption  of  the  monks,  and 
consequently,  some  slight  glimpse  of  the  manners 
of  the  time,  it  is  inserted  ;  although  the  translation 
gives  too  modern  a  tone  to  it,  and  subsequent  his- 
torians have  no  doubt  added  to  and  altered  it ;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  true  in  its  main  details  to  be  in- 
teresting. 

"  Almighty  God  having  vouchsafed  of  his  infi- 
finite  mercy  lo  show  his  goodness  to  us  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  it  is  most  reasonable,  reverend  fathers, 
we  should  exert  our  endeavours  to  make  a  suitable 
return.     That  we  are  in  possession  of  this  plentiful 


country  is  not  owing  to  any  strength  of  our  own 
but  to  the  help  of  his  all-powerful  arm,  who  hai 
been  pleased  to  manifest  his  loving-kindness  to 
wards  us.  It  is  but  just,  therefore,  we  should  bring 
ourselves,  our  souls,  and  bodies,  in  subjection  to 
him  who  has  subdued  all  things  for  us,  and  should 
take  care  that  all  that  are  under  us  should  be  obe- 
dient to  his  laws.  It  is  my  office,  reverend  fathers, 
to  administer  justice  without  respect  of  persons ; 
suppress  the  rebellious  ;  to  punish  the  sacrilegious  ; 
to  protect  the  poor  and  weak  from  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor.  It  is  my  business  also  to  take  care  that 
the  church  and  her  ministers,  the  holy  fraternities 
of  the  religious,  have  all  things  necessary  to  their 
subsistence  and  well-being.  But  it  is  your  duty  to 
examine  into  the  life  and  conversation  of  the 
clergy.  To  you  it  belongs  to  see  that  they  live 
agreeably  to  their  profession:  that  they  are  sober, 
temperate,  chaste,  hospitable  to  the  poor  and  the 
stranger:  that  they  are  careful  in  the  administra- 
tion of  their  office,  constant  in  their  instructions  to 
the  people.  In  a  word,  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
glorious  character  of  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
With  submission  be  it  spoken,  reverend  fathers, 
had  you  taken  due  care  of  these  things,  I  should 
not  have  had  the  dissatisfaction  of  hearing  flora  all 
hands  the  enormous  crimes  daily  committed  by 
the  clergy  of  this  land.  I  insist  not  on  the  small- 
ness  of  their  tonsure,  contrary  to  the  canons  of 
the  church,  nor  their  effeminacy  in  their  habits,  nor 
the  arrogance  in  their  gestures,  nor  on  their  im- 
modest discourses,  which  plainly  show  all  is  not 
right  within.  I  omit  their  negligence  with  regard 
to  divine  service  :  hardly  will  they  vouchsafe  their 
company  at  the  public  prayers,  and  when  they 
come  to  church  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  one 
would  think  it  was  a  mockery.  But  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  my  complaint,  I  speak  it  with  extreme  re- 
gret, is  what  minis-ters  occasion  of  grief  to  the 
good,  and  of  joy  to  the  profane,  I  mean  the  lewd 
and  scandalous  lives  of  the  clergy.  They  spend 
their  days  in  diversions,  entertainments,  drunken- 
ness, and  debauchery.  Their  houses  may  be  said 
to  be  so  many  sinks  of  lewdness,  public  stages,  and 
receptacles  of  libertines.  There  they  have  gaming, 
dancing,  and  obscene  singing.  There  they  pass 
the  night  in  rioting  and  drunkenness.  It  is  thus, 
reverend  fathers,  it  is  thus  the  bounty  of  my  prede- 
cessors to  the  church,  and  their  charities  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  what  is  more,  the 
adorable  blood  of  our  Saviour,  are  consumed. 
Was  it  for  this  that  our  ancestors  exhausted  their 
treasures  ?  Was  it  for  this  thoy  were  so  liberal 
of  their  estates  ?  Was  it  to  deck  the  concu- 
bines of  their  priests,  to  provide  for  them  splendid 
entertainments,  to  furnish  them  with  dogs  and 
hawks,  that  our  forefathers  displayed  their  munifi- 
cence to  the  church  ?  these  are  the  crimes  wliich 
the  people  complain  of  in  private,  and  the  soldiers 
in  public  ;  which  are  sung  in  the  streets,  and  acted 
undisguiscdly ;  and  yet  they  are  forgiven,  they  are 
overlooked,  they  are  connived  at  by  you !  Where 
is  now  the  sword  of  Levi,  and  the  zeal  of  Simeon  ? 
Where  is  the  wrath  of  IMoses  against  the  worship- 
pers of  the  golden  calf?  Where  is  the  indignation 
of  St.  Peter  against  Simon  the  magician  ?  Imitate, 
reverend  fathers,  imitate  the  zeal  of  these  holy  per- 
sons, and  follow  the  way  of  righteousness,  shown 
you  by  the  Lord.  It  is  high  time  for  you  to  draw 
the  sword  of  St.  Peter,  whilst  I  make  use  of  the 
great  Constantiue's.  Let  us  join  our  forces  to  ex- 
pel the  lepers  out  of    the   temple,  to  cleanse   the 
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jdnctuary,  and  to  cause  the  Lord  to  be  served  by 
the  true  fons  of  Levi,  '  who  said  lo  his  father,  and 
to  his  mother,  I  know  you  not ;  and  to  his  brethren, 
I  know  not  who  you  are  ?'  Let  the  disrespect  to 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  daily  profaning  of 
the  holy  altars,  rouse  vou  up.  Be  moved  at  the 
groat  aiiuse  of  the  piotv  of  our  forefathers.  One 
of  my  ancestors,  you  ail  know,  dedicated  to  the 
church  the  tithes  of  the  kingdom  :  the  glorious 
Alfred,  my  great-grandfather,  laid  out  his  revenues 
in  religious  uses.  Vou  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
great  benefactions  of  my  father  and  uncle,  which 
it  would  be  highly  dishonourable  so  soon  to  forget, 
seeing  the  altars  are  still  adorned  with  them.  You, 
O  Dunstan,  father  of  fathers,  raise  your  imagina- 
tion a  little  I  pray  you,  and  fancy  you  behold  my 
father  looking  down  from  heaven,  and  expostu- 
lating with  you  in  this  manner:  '  It  was  you  that 
advised  me  to  the  building  of  so  many  churches 
and  monasteries,  it  was  you  I  made  choice  of  for 
my  spiritual  guide,  and  the  inspector  of  my  beha- 
viour. Did  not  I  always  obey  your  voice?  Did  I 
not  alwavs  prefer  your  advice  before  wealth  ?  How 
frankly  did  I  lay  out  my  treasures,  when  you  com- 
manded? My  charities  were  always  ready  when 
you  called  for  them.  Whatever  was  desired  for  the 
churches  was  immediately  granted.  If  you  com- 
plained that  the  monks  were  straitened  in  their 
circumstances,  their  wants  were  forthwith  supplied. 
Vou  used  to  tell  me,  such  liberalities  brought  forth 
immortal  fruit,  and  were  highly  meritorious,  since 
they  were  expended  in  supporting  the  servants  of 
God,  and  maintaining  the  poor.  And  is  it  not  an 
intolerable  shame  they  should  be  laid  out  in  adorn- 
ing and  decking  a  i>atk  of  prostitutes  ?  Are  these 
the  fruits  of  my  benefactions?  Are  these  the 
effects  of  your  glorious  promises  ?  '  These,  O  Dun- 
stan, are  the  complaints  of  the  king  my  father. 
What  can  you  answer  to  this  charge  ?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  have  hitherto  been  unblameablc, 
when  'you  saw  a  thief  you  consented  not  to  him, 
neither  have  you  been  partaker  with  the  adulterer.' 
No,  you  have  endeavoured  to  correct  these  abuses. 
You  have  argued,  exhorted,  threatened.  But  since 
these  means  have  proved  in  vain,  it  is  time  to  ajjiily 
more  effectual  remedies.  You  have  here  ready  to 
assist  you  the  reverend  father  Ethelwold,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  venerable  Oswald,  bishop  of 
Worcester.  To  you  three  I  lefer  the  management 
of  this  important  affair.  Exert  the  episcopal  in 
conjunction  with  the  regal  authority,  to  expel  from 
the  church  of  God  the  disorderly  clergy,  and  put 
io  such  as  live  regularly  in  their  stead." 

Shortly  after,  the  secular  jiricsts  were  expelled 
from  the  monasteries,  and  the  regulars  put  in  their 
places.  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  leading 
the  way  in  this  extensive  reform,  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Dunstan  and  Oswald,  and  all  the  other 
bishops,  who  being  monks,  without  much  solicita- 
tion, imitated  these  three  prelates.  The  monkish 
bif'«jrians  represent  those  days  as  the  golden  age  of 
the  church,  and  as  the  happiest  England  ever  knew. 

Perhaps  it  will  seem  strange  that  the  secular 
clergy  should  at  this  time  be  more  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  than  in  the  following  centuries, 
when  the  lives  of  the  prie.sts  were  no  less  scanda- 
lous ;  but  to  accocnt  for  this,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  popes  had  for  some  time  prohibited  the 
clergy  from  marrying,  and  were  very  severe  to  all 
who  rcfunod  to  comply  with  their  decrees.  This 
prohibition,  which  at  ))resent  is  a  fundamental  ar- 
wcic  in  the  church  oi  Home,  met  at  first  with  great 


opposition,  especially  in  England,  which  compelled 
the  popes  to  exert  every  effort  to  bring  the  English 
priots  to  a  compliance;  in  which  Dunstan's  interest, 
and  his  address  in  engaging  Eilgar  in  the  jjroject. 
were  an  extraordinary  assistance.  We  must  there- 
fore retain  in  our  minds  this  ])rohibitiou  of  the 
m.irriage  of  the  clergy,  in  order  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  occasion  of  the  complaints  of  the  monks 
and  their  favourers  against  the  seculars,  and  to 
judge  how  far  they  are  to  be  credited.  Though  it 
is  but  too  true  the  priests  at  that  time  led  very 
disorderly  lives,  yet  that  was  not  the  thing  that 
drew  this  storm  upon  them ;  their  marriage  was 
the  great  cause  of  offence,  and  was  that  which 
their  enemies  were  desirous  should  be  thought  a 
more  heinous  crime  than  fornication,  or  any  other 
aciual  sin  which  they  could  lay  to  their  charge. 
Their  wives  were  always  called  concubines,  or  by  a 
more  op])robriou8  name ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  court  of  Rome,  this  \)Te- 
tended  abuse  could  not  be  reformed  till  the  end  of 
the  twell'th  century,  when  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
was  established  after  a  struggle  of  three  hundred 
years. 

The  monks  were  bound  in  gratitude  to  make  a 
suitable  return  for  tiie  service  Edgar  had  done 
them  ;  and  accordingly,  their  historians  have  en- 
deavoured by  their  excessive  commendations  to 
make  him  pass  for  a  real  saint.  But  whether  for 
want  of  attention,  or  some  other  reason,  they  have 
related  some  particulars  of  his  life,  which  certainly 
do  not  tend  to  sustain  that  idea  of  him.  If,  indeed, 
his  political  actions  arc  only  considered,  it  must  be 
confessed  he  was  a  great  prince;  but  a  great  king 
and  a  great  saint  are  two  very  different  characters. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  justify, 
by  the  Gospel,  a  massacre  perpetrated  by  his  order 
in  the  Isle  of  Thauet,  upon  a  very  slight  occasion, 
as  historians  allow;  and  what  might  not  these  said 
historians  have  said  of  his  vicious  inclination  to 
women,  who  published  to  the  world  that  the  soul  of 
his  brother  Edwy  was  about  to  be  dragged  into  hell 
for  having  had  a  single  mistress. 

It  is  in  fact  very  palpable  that  if  Edgar  had  not 
purchased  the  good  opinion  of  the  monks  by  his  ex- 
cessive complaisance,  they  would  have  given  him  no  i 
better  a  character  than  his  predecessor,  who  was 
much  less  faulty  in  his  morals.  To  conclude  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  which  was  disturbed  neither  by 
foreign  nor  domestic  wars,  it  remains  only  to  give 
an  account  of  his  amours,  which  will  prove  thai  his 
good  qualities  were  not  without  a  great  mixture  of 
failings. 

Ilis  first  mistress  was  a  nun,  whom  be  took  by 
force  out  of  a  convent,  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
on  to  send  back,  even  by  tiie  solicitations  of  Dun- 
nUxn.  He  had  a  daughter  by  her  named  Ediiha, 
who  was  greatly  celebrated  for  her  sanctity.  It  is 
true,  he  atoned  for  his  crime  by  not  wearing  his 
crown  during  the  space  of  seven  years.  A  severe 
penance  indeed  for  a  fault  his  confessor  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  denounced  as  a  sacrilege  I 
By  his  second  mistress,  whom  some  however  call 
his  lawful  wife,  was  Elfleda,  sumamcd  the  Fair, 
from  her  complexion  ;  he  had  a  son  called  Ed 
ward,  who  succeeded  him.  An  extraordinary  ad- 
venture is  said  to  have  gained  him  a  third  mis- 
tress. Travelling  by  Andover,  he  stop]icd  at  a 
chiefs  house,  who  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter; 
whom  he  commanded  to  be  brought  to  his  bed, 
without  even  asking  her  consent.  The  mo- 
ther  of  the    young    lady,    dreading  by  her  denial 
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to  draw  down  his  displeasure  upon  herself  and 
family,  prevailed  upon  one  of  her  waiting-women 
to  substitute  herself,  which  she  did  ;  and  although 
the  king  subsequently  discovered  the  imposition,  he 
took  the  waiting-woman  as  his  mistress.  The  cool- 
ness with  which  these  atrocious  exercises  of  a  vicious 
and  despotic  power  are  narrated  by  contemporary 
chroniclers,  is  as  great  a  proof  of  the  brutality  of 
the  period  as  the  crimes  themselves. 

Edgar's  marriage  was  attended  with  some  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  Being  informed  that  Olgar, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  had  a  daughter  of  great  beauty, 
he  resolved  to  marry  her,  if  she  answered  the  de- 
scription report  gave  of  her.  He  communicated 
his  design  to  Earl  Ethelwold,  a  peculiar  favourite, 
and  ordered  him  to  ascertain  whether  the  lady's 
beauty  was  really  as  great  as  it  was  said  to  be. 
Ethelwold  no  sooner  saw  Elfrida,  the  earl  of  De- 
vonshire's daughter,  than  he  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  her,  and  demanded  her  for  himself;  and  his 
request  being  complied  with,  he  was  married  as  pri- 
vately as  possible,  informing  his  father-in-law  that 
he  had  important  reasons  for  not  divulging  his  mar- 
riage. Returning  to  court,  he  informed  the  king 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  Elfrida ;  and 
suggested,  that  probably  the  fame  of  her  beauty  was 
owing  more  to  her  father's  riches  than  anything 
else.  This  report  had  the  effect  Ethelwold  expected  ; 
and  perceiving  the  king  was  grown  perfectly  cool 
upon  the  matter,  he  represented  to  him,  that  though 
the  fortune  of  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  daughter 
was  nothing  to  a  king,  yet  it  would  be  the  making 
of  a  subject ;  and  therefore  humbly  desii-ed  his  leave 
to  make  his  addresses  to  her,  as  being  the  greatest 
heiress  in  the  kingdom.  Edgar  granted  his  favour- 
ite's request,  and  Ethelwold  returned  to  his  wife, 
and  publicly  solemnized  his  wedding ;  but  still 
fearing  she  should  appear  too  beautiful  in  the 
king's  eyes,  he  did  not  suffer  her  to  approach  the 
court. 

Notwithstanding  Ethelwold's  caution,  Edgar  was 
at  length  informed  of  the  truth ;  and  suddenly  told 
Ethelwold  he  wished  to  visit  his  lady,  of  whom  he 
had  formerly  heard  so  much.  The  latter  did  all  he 
could  to  divert  the  king  from  his  purpose  ;  but  his 
artifices  were  in  vain,  and  served  only  to  confirm  the 
king  in  his  resolution ;  and  the  utmost  favour  he 
could  obtain,  was  leave  to  go  before,  on  pretence  of 
preparing  for  the  king's  reception.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  home,  he  threw  himself  at  his  lady's  feet, 
and  confessing  what  he  had  done  for  the  sake  of 
possessing  her,  conjured  her  to  use  all  her  endea- 
vours to  conceal  her  charms  from  the  amorous  king. 
Elfrida  promised  him  whatever  he  desired,  but  she 
was  determined  to  break  her  word ;  and  no  sooner 
was  he  gone  to  meet  the  king,  than  she  set  off  her 
natural  beauty  with  all  the  art  she  was  mistress  of. 
The  event  answered  her  expectation  ;  the  moment 
Edgar  cast  his  eyes  on  her,  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and  from  that  instant  was  resolved  to 
possess  her.  He  pretended  to  see  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  Elfrida's  beauty  ;  at  which  the  husband 
was  overjoyed ;  but  he  shortly  after  commanded 
Ethelwold  to  go  into  Northumbria,  on  pretence  of 
some  urgent  affairs.  The  unfortunate  earl  was 
found  dead  in  a  wood,  where  it  was  pretended  he 
had  been  murdered  by  robbers  ;  but  on  the  king's 
immediately  marrying  the  widow,  other  conjectures 
were  formed,  which  were  fully  warranted  by  Edgar's 
character,  and  the  ferocious  conduct  of  the  age. 
The  king,  instead  of  making  inquiry  after  the  mur- 
derers,  indulged  his    lust.      Some    historians  say. 


that  Edgar  slew  Ethelwold  with  his  own  hand  at  a 
hunting  match. 

There  was  a  great  mixture  of  good  and  bad  qua. 
lities  in  this  prince ;  and  the  commendations  given 
him  are  in  many  respects  so  grossly  exaggerated, 
by  the  partiality  of  the  monks,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  form  a  proper  judgment  of  him.  Ju- 
dicious historians  have  taken  him  from  among  the 
saints,  where  his  flatterers  placed  him,  and  have  not 
scrupled  to  rank  him  in  the  number  of  the  vilest 
princes;  a  notion  of  him  which  may  be  grounded 
on  what  is  related  of  Canute  the  Great,  who  upon 
mention  of  the  sanctity  of  Editha,  Edgar's  daugh- 
ter, is  reported  to  have  said,  "  He  could  never  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  the  daughter  of  so  wicked  a 
father  to  be  a  saint ;" — a  speech  which  leaves  great 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  monkish  historians  have 
suppressed  several  of  Edgar's  worst  actions. 

Edgar  died  in  975,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  having 
reigned  sixteen  years  from  the  death  of  his  brother 
Edwy.  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  was  born  of  a  mis- 
tress, or  at  least  of  a  very  doubtful  marriage.  Ethel- 
red,  his  youngest,  was  the  son  of  the  beautiful  El- 
frida. Editha,  his  daughter  by  his  first  mistress, 
passed  her  days  in  a  nunnery,  and  after  her  death 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  saint. 

Edgar  had  too  well  deserved  of  those  who  looked 
upon  themselves  as  authorized  to  reward  their  vo- 
taries with  a  saintship,  not  to  have  a  place  in  the 
calendar:  but  as  there  are  no  other  proofs  of  his 
sanctity  during  his  life  but  his  affection  to  the 
monks,  and  his  founding  monasteries,*  it  is  pre- 
tended, he  gave  more  substantial  ones  after  his 
death ;  and  it  is  pretended,  that  when  his  body  was 
taken  out  of  the  coffin  to  be  put  into  a  stately 
shrine,  it  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  resigned  his  last 
breath.  It  was  further  affirmed,  that  the  shrine 
being  made  too  short,  though  he  was  of  veiy  small 
stature,t  and  somebody  daring  to  sever  his  head 
from  his  body,  the  blood  gushed  out  in  great  abun- 
dance. After  such  convincing  proofs  as  these  of 
the  sanctity  of  this  prince,  his  body  was  placed 
near  the  high  altar  of  Glastonbury  church,  where 
it  was  afterwards  said  to  work  several  miracles. 


EDWARD  II.   THE  MARTYR. 

Upon  Edgar's  decease,  those  who  had  with  im- 
patience borne  the  great  power  of  the  monks, 
thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  reduce  them  to 
their  primitive  state ;  and  Elfer,  duke  of  Mercia,  their 
sworn  enemy,  turned  them  out  of  all  the  benefices 
they  possessed  in  that  province,  and  replaced  the 
seculars  in  their  room.  But  the  duke  of  East- 
Anglia,  and  several  other  great  men,  firmly  adhered 
to  Dunstan  and  his  party ;  and  this  diversity  of 
opinion,  on  account  of  the  monks,  caused  a  con- 
siderable dissension  among  the  nobles,  when  they 
came  to  choose  a  successor  to  the  deceased  king. 
Edgar  had  left  two  sons,  who  had  both  their  ad- 
herents, though  their  age  would*  not  permit  either 

*  It  has  been  observed  that  his  building  so  many  monas- 
teries (forty-eight,  says  lugulphus)  proved  one  great  occasion 
of  the  Danes  conquering  England  ;  for  by  so  doing  he  ex- 
hausted the  treasury,  and  gave  great  portions  of  lands  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  monks,  who  refused  his  son  Ethelred  as- 
sistance in  his  necessity. 

t  'I  hough  Edgar  as  to  his  person  was  both  low  and  slender, 
vet  was  he  so  well  proportioned,  that  he  is  said  to  have  con- 
tended often  with  such  as  were  thought  strongest  in  his  court; 
and  disliked  nothing  more  than  that  they  should  spare  him  out 
of  respect,  or  fear  of  hurting  him. 
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of  them  to  prosecute  their  respective  titles  to  the  '  mixed  councils,  wlicrc  the  king  and  all  the  nobility 
crown.  Manv  believed  it  had  devolved  to  Kthel- 1  wore  to  be  present,  as  well  as  the  bishops  and  ab- 
red,  pretending   there  was  a  legal  obstacle   in  Kd- 1  bots  ;  and  probably  the  affair  would  have  been  de- 


ward's  birth,  and  that  his  mother  was  never  law- 
fully married  to  Edgar.  But  Dunslan  and  all  the 
bishops  who  were   for  Edward,  pleaded  his   being 


cided  against  the  monks,  considering  the  great  num- 
ber of  their  opponents  in  the  assembly  ;  but  whilst 
they  were  warmly  disputing  on  both  sides,  the  floor 


named  successor  by  Edgar  in  his  last  will  and  i  of  the  room  happened  to  break  under  the  company, 
testament ;  to  sustain  which,  they  wore  iucifod  by  I  and  crushed  several  to  death.  The  beam  on  whioh 
the  powerfulniotiveof  governing  the  kingdom  under    Dunstau's  chair  was  j)laoed,   was  the  only  one  that 


this  young  prince,  whioh  they  could  not  hope  for 
if  they  placed  his  brotlier  on  the  throne,  because 
his  mother  Elfrida  was  not  inclined  to  be  guided  by 
their  counsels. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ethelred's  party  being  most 
numerous,  Edward  was  in  danger  of  being  excluded 
if  Dunstan,  his  supporter,  had  not  hit  upon  the  fol- 
lowing daring  resolution  to  support  him.  As  he  knew 
himself  to  have  great  influence  with  the  people 
from  their  high  idea  of  his  sanctity,  he,  in  the  midst 
of  the  public  debates  as  to  which  of  the  princes 
should  succeed,  suddenly  rose  up.  and  taking  Prince 
Edward  by  the  hand,  led  him  towards  the  church, 
attended  by  the  other  bishops  and  a  great  crowd  of 
people,  and  anointed  the  young  prince  king,  with- 
out tegarding  the  opposition  of  the  contrary  party. 
The  nobles  deplored  their  falling  once  more  under 
the  government  of  that  imperious  prelate ;  but  as 
ihey  saw  the  people  ready  to  support  him,  they  were 
compelled  to  submit. 

Edward  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  he  began 
to  reiirn  under  the  guardianship  of  Dunstan,  who 
immediately  took  all  the  power  into  his  hands;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  fixed  in  the  regency,  exerted  every 
possible  means  to  maintain  the  monks  in  possession 
of  the  benefices  they  had  acquired  in  the  last  reign, 
and  made  use  of  the  king's  authority  to  that  end. 
But  he  met  with  greater  opposition  than  he  contem- 
pkted,  for  as  the  king  was  but  a  minor,  the  orders 
given  in  his  name  were  not  so  readily  complied 
with.  Dunstan  assembled  several  councils  about 
this  affair ;  but  most  probably  all  his  endeavours 
would  have  proved  inefiectual,  if  by  means  of  seve- 
ral miiacles,  which  were  never  wanting  when  re- 
quisite, he  had  not  brought  the  people  to  believe 
that  Heaven  interposed  in  the  affair. 

In  one  of  these  councils  held  at  Winchester,  the 
majority  being  against  the  monks,  they  would  have 
infallibly  lost  their  cause,  if,  on  a  sudden,  a  cruci- 
fix that  hung  aloft  in  the  room  had  not  pronounced 
these  words  with  an  audible  voice  :  "  It  shall  not 
be  done,  it  shall  not  be  done  :  You  have  decided 
the  matter  well  hitherto,  and  would  be  to  blame  to 
change."  Astonished  at  this  oracle,  the  most  obsti- 
nate immediately  voted  for  the  monks. 

At  another  assembly  in  the  same  place,  Dunstan 
bad  used  all  his  endeavours  to  have  one  Elphcgus, 
a  monk,  chosen  dean  of  that  church  ;  but  the  peo- 
ple were  desirous  that  the  dignity  should  be  conferred 
on  a  secular  priest ;  and  the  contest  ran  so  high, 
that  there  was  likely  to  have  been  a  struggle,  whioh 
might  have  been  of  dangerous  consequence.  But 
St.  Andrew,  the  apostle,  on  a  sudden  reveabng  to 
St  Dunstan  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people,  that 
the  monk  ought  to  be  elected,  he  was  immediately 
installed.  These  and  several  other  miracles,  too 
many  to  be  inserted,  were  not,  however,  suflioieut 
to  unite  uU  rnen  in  favour  of  the  monks  ;  but  one  at 
last  occurred  that  converted  their  most  strenuous  op- 
I    ponent*. 

!  Dunstan  had  called  a  council  at  Calne,  in  Wilt- 
I  shite,  to  decree  that  the  monks  should  keep  pos- 
>    U'^dion   of  their  benefices.     It   was  one   of  those 


did  not  give  way,  so  that  ho  remained  unhurt,  whilst 
scarce  a  man  besides  himself  in  this  numerous  as- 
sembly escaped  being  eitlicr  killed  or  bruised.  This 
was  sufiioienl  to  convince  the  people  the  monks  were 
the  favourites  of  Heaven,  since  their  head  and  pro- 
tector was  so  wonderfully  preserved;  but  there  were 
some  malicious  people,  however,  who  insinuated 
that  Dunstan  prevented  the  king,  contrary  to  cus- 
tom, from  being  in  the  council  that  day.  After  this 
seasonable  accident  the  monks  w  ere  left  unmolested  ; 
cither  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Dunstan  had 
made  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  enemies, 
or  their  most  potent  opposers  perished  in  their 
fall. 

Besides  these  ecclesiastical  matters,  we  find  no- 
thing  remarkable  in  the  reign  of  Edward  but  his 
death  in   979,    four    years    after   he   ascended  the 
throne.     The  story  is  thus  related  by  the  greatest 
part  of  historians.     Edward,   passing  one   day,  as 
he  was   returning  from  hunting,  near  Corfe-castle, 
where  his  mother-in-law  Elfrida  resided  with  her 
son  Ethelrcd,  separated   from  his  company  in  order 
to  pay  her  a  visit.     Elfrida  being  told  the  king  was 
at  the  gate,  ran  to  receive  him,  and  urged  him  very 
earnestly  to  alight,  and  come  in  to  refresh  himself; 
but  as  the  king's  design  was  only  to  pay  his  respects 
to  his  mother-in-law  as  he  passed  her  castle,  he  only 
desired  a  cup  of  wine  to  drink  her  health.  Whether 
Elfrida  had  already  formed  a  design  of  destroying 
the  king  to  make  way  for  her  son  to  the  crown,  or 
that  favourable  opportunity  suggested  the  thought 
to  her,  the  young  king  had  no  sooner  lifted  the  cup 
to  his  mouth,  but  a  ruflian  stabbed  him  in  the  back 
with  a  dagger.*     Perceiving  himself  wounded,   he 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  whioh  soon  carried   him  out 
of  sight ;  but  not  being  able   to  keep  his    saddle 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  fell  oft'  his  horse,  and  his 
foot  hanging   in  the  stirrup,  he  was  dragged  some 
distance  before  his   horse   stopped,  just  by  a  poor 
blind  woman's  house  that  stood  in  the  road  ;  where 
the  people   sent  after  him  by  Elfrida,  tracing  him 
by  his  blood,  found  him  dead,  and  his  body  misera- 
bly mangled.     Elfrida   imagining   she    could  con- 
ceal this  horrid  deed,  known   only  to   her  domes- 
tics,   ordered    the     corpse     to  be    thrown    into    a 
well ;    but  it   was    found  there   a  few  days  after, 
and  carried  to  Warham,f  whence   it  was  removed 
to  Shaftesbury,    and  laid  in  a  monastery  founded 
by    King  Alfred.     It  is  pretended  to  have  worked 
many  miracles  there  ;  and  that  a   blind  man  was 
restored  to   his    sight,   and  a   cri])plc   to   his   limbs, 
by   only    touching   the    body.      The    poor   woman 
also,    in  whose  house  his   body  lay  one  night,  was 
said   to  be    cured    by   his   intercession;    and    the 
well    into    which    he    was    thrown,    endued    with 
the    virtue    of    healing    several    sorts    of    distem- 
pers.    In  fine,   it  is  reported  that  Elfrida,   curious 
to  know  herself  the  truth  of  these  miracles,  resolved 
to  go  to  the  place,  but  her  horse,  in  spite  of  all  her 

•  Knigliton  !>ays,  that  Kirrida  heraeK  staljbed  him. 

+  In  IJorsel.shiro.  I'art  of  hi.'i  hody  wa.s  buried  in  Lcot,  or 
I^eofi  nion.iHtery,  perliupa  Leominster,  near  Hereford;  and 
Ibn  ot>i<>r  part  at  Ahingdon. 
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endeavours,  would  not  stir  one  step  forward.  El- 
frida,  anxious  to  atone  for  her  crime,  founded  two 
nunneries,  one'  at  Ambresbury,*"  and  another  at 
Whorwell,  near  Andover  ;  in  the  last  of  which  she 
secluded  herself,  in  order  to  do  penance  the  residue 
of  her  days.  She  is  said  to  have  frequently  co- 
vered her  body  all  over  with  little  crosses  to  keep 
off  the  devil. 

It  does  not  appear  upon  what  foundation  Edward 
was  canonized  both  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  unless 
it  was  pretended  he  was  murdered  out  of  revenge 
for  his  great  affection  to  Dunstan  and  the  monks; 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  then  to  procure 
him  these  titles.  We  have  certainly  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  in  those  days  all  the  favourers  of  the 
monks  passed  for  so  many  saints,  and  their  enemies 
for  the  objects  of  God's  wrath.  But  however  that 
may  be,  this  young  monarch  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  Edward  the  Martyr, 
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The  State  of  the  Church  from  Egbert  to 
Edward  the  Martyr. 

The  continual  wars  were  no  less  fatal  to  the 
church  than  the  state.  They  produced  an  extreme 
corruption  of  manners,  and  a  profound  ignorance 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  destruction  of  the 
churches  and  monasteries,  the  plundering  what  was 
designed  for  their  subsistence,  and  the  necessity  of 
defending  themselves  against  the  Danes,  and  being 
wholly  employed  in  the  exercise  of  arms,  turned 
multitudes  from  the  study  of  religion. 

Ethelwulph's  reign  is  rendered  important  by  the 
grant  of  the  tithes.     The  charter  runs  thus  : — 

"  I,  Ethelwulph,by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the 
West-Saxons,  &c.  with  the  advice  of  the  bishops, 
earls,  and  all  other  persons  of  distinction  in  my  do- 
minions, have,  for  the  health  of  my  soul,  the  good 
of  my  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  my  kingdom, 
taken  the  prudent  and  serviceable  resolution  of 
granting  the  tenth  part  of  the  lands  throughout  my 
whole  kingdom,  to  the  church  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion, to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  a  free  tenure,  and  discharged  from  all  ser- 
vices due  to  the  crown,  and  all  other  incumbrances 
incident  to  lay-fees.  The  grant  has  been  made  by 
us  to  the  church,  in  honour  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  All  Saints,  and  out  of  regard 
to  the  Paschal  Solemnity,  and  that  Almighty  God 
might  vouchsafe  his  blessing  to  us  and  our  posterity." 
Dated  at  the  palace   of  Wilton,    in   the  year 

854,  indictiou  the   second,  at  the  feast    of 

Easter. 
The  terms,  date,  and  subscriptions,  of  this  char- 
ter, have  induced  several  learned  men  to  believe  it 
spurious.  Long  before  this  charter,  the  clergy  of 
England  claimed  a  right  to  the  tithes,  if  they  were 
not  already  in  actual  possession  of  them  ;  which  is 
evident  from  the  seventeenth  canon  of  the  council 
of  Calcuith,  held  in  785,  where  we  find  they  urged 
the  payment  of  tithes  from  the  law  of  Moses.     It 

*  In  Wiltshire,  so  called  from  Ambrosius,  Vho  built  here 
a  monastery  for  three  hundred  monks,  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  the  British  noblemen  slain  by  Hengist.  The  tomb  ol 
Quinever,  Arthurs  wife,  was  found  here  with  this  inscription 
on  the  wall  in  massy  gold  letters.  R.  G.  A.  C.  6U0;  the  anti- 
quity of  which  is  very  suspicious,  since  she  must  have  out- 
lived Arthur  fifty  years;  and  besides,  she  is  said  by  histo- 
rians of  credit  to  have  been  buried  at  Glastonbury.  Queen 
Elfrida"s  nunnery  is  famous  for  Queen  Eleanor's  being  a  nun 
there;  and  Mary,  daughter  to  Edward  I.,  and  thirteen  noble- 
men's daughters  were  veiled  here  on  Assumption  Day. 


is  true.  King  Ethelwulph  might  confirm  the  rights 
of  the  clergy,  by  granting  them  a  charter  for  the 
same ;  but  in  that  case,  it  is  something  strange  he 
should  pass  over  in  silence  the  divine  right  of  tithes, 
on  which  the  clergy  chiefly  insisted ;  and  if  this 
charter,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  for- 
gery, it  seems  at  least  to  be  of  very  doubtful  au- 
thority. Add  to  this,  that  by  the  tenth  part  of  the 
lands  must  necessarily  be  meant  the  tenth  part  of 
the  profits  ;  which  must  be  owned  to  be  a  very 
forced  interpretation,  especially  in  a  primordial  act, 
such  as  this. 

The  monkish  writers  furnish  us  with  no  particu 
lars  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  the 
reigns  of  Ethelbald,  Ethelbert,  and  Ethelred  I. : 
excepting  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
nasteries by  the  Danes  ;  on  which  subject  they  are 
naturally  very  pathetic,  and  describe  with  great 
lamentations  the  ruin  of  the  three  celebrated  mo- 
nasteries of  Croyland,  Ely,  and  Mcdeshamsted ; 
whose  monks  were  massacred  ;  and  the  libraries  of 
which  were  burnt. 

From  the  conversion  of  the  English  to  Dun- 
stan's  time,  the  clergy  of  England  were  not  obliged 
to  celibacy,  and  Dunstan  undertook  an  unprece- 
dented thing  when  he  attempted  to  bind  them  to 
it,  in  pursuance  of  the  papal  decrees.  It  has  been 
observed  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  how  Dunstan, 
countenanced  by  that  prince,  gained  his  point  so 
far,  as,  not  indeed  to  oblige  them  to  put  away  their 
wives,  but  to  expel  them  their  benefices  for  keeping 
them.  But  notwithstanding  his  great  interest  and 
affection  to  the  monks,  he  could  never  reinstate 
them  in  the  northern  monasteries;  and  for  above 
two  hundred  years  the  abbeys  in  those  parts  were 
uninhabited,  and  the  very  name  of  a  monk  was 
scarce  heard  of. 

The  councils  of  these  ages  were  properly  mixed 
assemblies,  consisting  of  the  clergy  and  nobilitv, 
and  termed  in  Saxon,  Wittena-Gemot,  that  is,  an 
assembly  of  wise  men,  or  rather  Micel-Synod, 
which  signifies  in  the  same  language,  the  great,  or 
general  assembly.  Both  which  names  were  ren- 
dered in  Latin  by  the  word  Concilium  ;  but  because 
in  these  assemblies  laws  and  ordinances  relating 
to  the  church,  as  well  as  the  state,  were  enacted, 
several  of  them  are  reckoned  among  the  councils  or 
synods.  As  for  councils  purely  ecclesiastical,  it 
does  not  appear  there  were  any,  from  Egbert  to 
Edward  the  Martyr. 

Next  to  the  assembly  at  Winchester,  where 
Ethelwulph  is  said  to  have  given  a  grant  of  the 
tithes,  the  most  considerable  with  regard  to  reli- 
gious affairs  was  the  synod  of  Greatly,  in  the  reign 
of  Athelstan ;  the  nine  canons  or  laws  of  which 
were  to  the  following  purport. 

The  1st  enjoins  the  payment  of  tithes. 

The  2nd  commands  the  magistrates  to  put  the 
laws  in  execution  against  those  that  were  convicted 
by  all  the  circumstances  of  an  ordeal  trial. 

The  3rd  is  against  witchcraft  and  highwaymen. 

The  4th  relates  to  the  towns  where  the  money 
was  to  be  coined.  At  Canterbury  there  were  to  be 
seven  mints,  four  for  the  king,  two  for  the  arch- 
bishop, and  one  for  the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's. 
Rochester  was  to  have  three,  two  for  the  king,  and 
one  for  the  bishop.* 

*  London  was  to  have  eight.  Winchester  six,  Lewis,  Soutti- 
ampton.  Exeter,  Shaftesbury.  Wareham,  two  each,  and  every 
other  great  town  was  to  have  one.  If  any  person  belonging 
to  these  mints  was  found  guilty  of  debasing  the  coin  (which 
was  to  be  all  of  one  sort),  his  right  hand  was  to  be  cut  off, 
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The  5th  regulates  the  circumstances  and  for- 
malities of  the  oriK-al  trial,  to  know  whether  the 
oerson  accused  were  puilty  or  not.  And  here  wc 
have  two  things  worth  remarking.  The  first  is, 
that  the  priests  are  spoken  of  as  fixed  or  settled  in 
certain  places;  whence  it  is  plain,  that  in  those 
davs  thev  did  not  live  together  in  common  ;  but 
each  had  his  particular  church.  The  second  is, 
that  the  accused  person  was  to  receive  the  conse- 
crated bread  ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  since 
the  cucharist  was  called  bread  after  the  consecra- 
tion, the  church  of  England  was  far  from  believing 
transubstantiation. 

The  6th  forbids  buying  and  selling  on  Sunday. 

The  7  th  is  against  "perjuries  and  false  witnesses.* 

The  8th  orders  the  bishops  to  assist  the  judges  in 
the  execution  of  the  lawu,  and  to  sit  upon  the  bench 

with  them.t 

The  9th  lays  a  fine  upon  remiss  and  negligent 
magistrates,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop.J 

We  find  another  synod,  or  mixed  assembly,  in 
the  reign  of  Edmund,  wherein  the  ceremonies  of 
marriage,  and  preliminary  securities  the  parties 
were  to  give  one  another,  are  settled. 

To  the  ecclesiastical  laws  passed  at  these  general 
assemblies  or  councils,  may  be  aptly  subjoined  cer- 
tain constitutions  made  in  those  days.  The  ten  fol- 
lowing are  Odo's,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  1st  tlireatens  all  those  who  injure  the  church 
in  her  property  with  excommunication. 

The  2nd  exhorts  princes  (and  other  great  men) 
to  be  governed  by  the  directions  of  the  bishops, 
because  God  has  entrusted  them  with  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  3rd  admonishes  bishops  to  discharge  their 
duty,§  without  any  mercenary  views,  or  respect  of 
persons. 

The  4tli  and  5th  give  good  advice  to  the  clergy. 

The  6th  does  the  same  with  regard  to  the  monks. 

The  7th  prohibits  unlawful  marriages  upon  the 
gcore  of  nearness  of  relation  :  but  the  degrees  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  arc  not  recited. 

The  8th  recommends  unity  and  charity  among 
Christians. 

The  9th  urges  fasting  on  Wednesdays,  Fridays, 
and  the  four  ember  weeks. 

The  loth  enjoins  the  punctual  payment  of  tithes, 
from  reasons  taken  out  of  the  Old  Testament,  with- 
out any  mention  of  Ethelwulph's  charter. 

There  are  other  constitutions,  published   under 

and  nailed  upon  the  ouliide  of  the  mint.  The  same  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  AthelMan.  only  he  ordered  that  (besides 
the  place*  here  mentioned)  Canterbury  should  have  seven, 
Bocbenter  Uircc,  and  HasUngs  and  Chichester  one  each. 

•  The  i)enally  is,  not  to  be  believed  afterwards,  and  to  be 
debarred  of  Christian  burial. 

t  In  this  same  council  were  some  remarkable  civil  laws 
enaclcil.  particularly  one  against  thieves,  retiuinnR.  that  if  a 
thief  be  uken  in  the  fact  no  man  shall  spare  him,  if  he  be 
above  twenty  yearn  old,  .ind  had  stolen  anylhinj;  above  the 
value  of  eight- pence.  If  any  one  do  contrary  thereto,  he 
shall  pay  the  value  o'  the  IhiePs  head,  and  make  amends  for 
the  fault,  and  yet  the  thief  himself  shall  not  Ijc  spared  ;  who 
if  be  eontumacioujily  make  resistance,  or  fly  for  it.  sliall  find 
no  favour.  A  thief  cast  inU)  prison  shall  there  stay  forty 
days,  and  then  after  the  payment  of  one  hundred  aud  t«enly 
thillini;s.  be  diwharKed ;  but  his  kindred  must  give  security 
for  hii  gwMl  iK-haviour:  afu-r  which,  if  he  steal  again,  they 
must  either  pay  the  value  of  his  hea  1.  or  bring  hiin  back  to 
pnwin:  and  in  cum- one  resist,  he  shall  pay  to  the  king,  or  to 
any  other  whom  it  cunce.-ns,  the  value  of  his  own  heail :  and 
if  any  .l.-fi-iid  him,  he  sbali  pay  to  the  king  one  hundred  and 
twenty  •hillings 

,         ;  Namely,  of  the  diocese  whcrsthe  magistrate  lived. 

\  1  hat  lj,   lo   |0  lod  preach  about  their  diocere  every 

'    y««r.  He 


King  Kdtrar,  but  the  author  of  them  is  unknown. 
The  jiriiuipal  are, 

The  1st,  which  confirms  the  civil  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  church,  and  orders  the  payment 
of  tithes.* 

And  the  5th,  by  which  the  solemnity  of  Sunday 
is  to  begin  at  three  o'clock  on  Saturday  in  the  af- 
ternoon.f 

In  this  reign  were  published  a  body  of  canons, J 
of  which  the  following  are  particularly  remarkable. 

By  the  5th,  if  a  priest  received  any  injury,  the 
complaint  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  synod,  who 
were  to  treat  the  case  as  if  the  injury  had  actually 
been  done  to  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and 
take  care  that  satisfaction  be  made  at  the  discretion 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  lllh  enjoins  the  priests  to  learn  some  em- 
ployment, in  order  to  get  their  livelihood  in  case  of 
misfortune. 

The  17th  orders  parents  to  teach  their  children, 
the  Lord's-prayer,  and  the  Apostle's-creed,  without 
which  they  were  neither  to  be  admitted  to  the  eu- 
charist,  nor  buried  in  consecrated  ground. 

The  29th  forbids  the  burying  in  churches  all 
those  that  were  not  of  known  and  approved  probity. 

The  32d  prohibits  the  priests  from  officiating 
without  the  service-book  before  them,  for  fear  the 
trusting   to    their    memories    might    make    them 

mistake.  j  •  ,   i. 

Bv  the  36th,  no  person  was  to  eat  or  drink  be- 
fore the  receiving  the  communion. 

The  38th  enjoins  the  priest  to  have  the  holy 
eucharist§  always  ready  by  him :  but  in  case  it  grew 
so  stale  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  without  disgusting 
the  palate,  it  was  to  be  burnt  in  a  clear  fire,  and  the 
ashes  laid  under  the  altar.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  the  church's  opinion  was  then  of  the  eucha- 
rist,  since  it  was  believed  it  could  grow  stale,  and 
was  to  be  burnt  after  it  was  spoiled. || 

The  43rd  forbids  the  eating  of  blood.H 

After  these  canons,  there  follows  a  very  particular 
form  of  confession,  with  what  penances  the  confes- 
sor is  to  enjoin.  We  find  here  that  the  penitent  was 
ordered  to  say  the  Lord's-prayer  threescore  times  a 
day,  but  not  so  much  as  one  Ave  Maria;  a  clear 
evidence,  that  the  praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
not  yet  introduced  into  the  church. 

Nothing  more  remains  relating  to  ihe  church  of 
those  days,  but  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most 
noted  persons  for  piety  and  learning. 

The  first  saint  is  Swithin,  or  Swithun,  woo  having 
been  preceptor  to  King  Etholwulph,  was  promoted 
to  the  see  of  Winchester  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  it  was 
bv  his  advice  that  Ethehvulph  granted  the  charter 
of  the  tithes  to  the  church.     This  alone  was  suffi- 

•  The  3rd  orders  the  payment  of  the  tithe  of  cattle  before 
WhiUsuntide,  of  the  fruits  of  the  carUi  before  the  cciuinox. 
and  of  sccdn  at  the  feast  of  St.  Martin. 

+  And  to  continue  until  break  of  day  on  Monday.  Edgar 
made  several  other  constitutions  for  the  regulation  of  religious 
houses  In  those  in  the  book  belonging  to  Winchester-cathe- 
dral, Edgar  makes  himself  general  of  the  monks,  and  queen 
of  the  nuns. 

J  These  canons  were  translated  by  Sir  H.  Spelnian,  from  a 
Saxon  manuscript  in  licnnet-collegc  in  Cambridge.  It  is  not 
known  where  or  by  what  authority  they  were  drawn  up. 

&  That  is,  the  consecrated  bread.  Had  they  thought  them 
that  our  Saviours  flesh  and  liones,  as  the  Ircnt  catechism 
words  it,  had  been  present  under  the  appearance  of  brcail, 
Uicy  would  never  have  burnt  the  cucharist  in  this  manner. 

II  Th«  52d  orders  prieaUs  lo  preach  every  Sunday. 

5  The  64lh  declares  hunting  and  hawking  are  impro|)er 
diversions  fcr  a  priest,  who  in  lo  make  books  his  eiitcrtaiu- 
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cient  to  gain  him  a  saintship,  though  he  had  been 
distinguished  upon  no  other  account;  but  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  he  is  affirmed  to  have  wrought  abun- 
dance of  miracles,  wilh  an  account  of  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  burthen  this  history- 

Alfrei  the  Great,  independently  of  his  political 
superiority,  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  men 
of  his  age,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  learning.* 

Johannes  Scotus,  surnamed  Erigcna,  or  Irish- 
man (Ireland  being  then  called  Erin),  also  flou- 
rished at  this  time.  He  had  acquired  an  extensive 
reputation  in  France,  where  Charles  the  Bald  en- 
tertained him  at  his  court,  and  used  to  converse  with 
him  with  great  familiarity,  when  Alfred  invited  him 
into  England.  He  was  at  first  the  king's  preceptor 
in  languages  and  other  sciences  ;  but  he  afterwards 
taught  at  Oxford,  whence,  in  all  probability,  he  was 
removed  to  Malmsbury,  since  it  was  in  this  monas- 
tery he  is  said  to  have  been  stabbed  to  death  by  his 
scholars  with  penknives.  Before  he  left  France,  he 
was  engaged  by  the  emperor's  order  in  the  dispute 
concerniug  the  nature  of  the  eucharist;  and  in  his 
treatise  upon  this  subject,  he  strongly  argued  against 
Pascasius's  doctrine,  who  maintained  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist  to  be  the  same  that  was  born 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  must  therefore  necessarily 
be,  that  the  contrary  opinion  defended  by  Scotus 
was  not  looked  upon  then  as  heretical,  since  it  pre- 
vented not  Alfred  from  inviting  him  into  England, 
from  having  a  very  great  esteem  for  him,  and  en- 
trusting him  with  the  education  of  youth  ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  certain  he  was  honoured  as  a  saint  and  a 
martyr  after  his  death.  Roger  de  Hoveden  says, 
Scotus  at  first  had  an  obscure  burial ;  but  afterwards 
a  miraculous  light  shining  over  his  grave  for  several 
nights  together,  the  monks  of  St.  Lawrence's  re- 
moved his  body  into  their  church,  and  buried  it 
close  by  the  altar.  His  epitaph  also,  the  antiquity 
of  which,  according  to  Malmsbury,  appears  from 
the  structure  and  diction  of  the  verses,  indisputably 
says  he  was  considered  a  saint  when  that  was 
erected.  All  these  circumstances  raise  at  least  a 
strong  presumption  that  transubstantiation  was  not 
at  that  lime  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. 
For  had  it  been  so,  how  was  it  possible  the  English 
should  honour  as  a  saint  one  that  had  so  openly 
combated  their  opinions  ?  And  this  inference  has 
much  perple.xed  the  Roman  Catholics.  One  of  their 
historians  does  not  scruple  to  own  that  the  name  of 
Scot  is  registered  in  the  supplement  of  the  Gallican 
Martyrology,  and  commemorated  among  the  saints 
on  the  fourth  of  the  Ides  of  November;  and  more- 
over adds,  that  his  name  had  been  inserted  even  in 
the  Roman  Martyrology,  and  remained  there  until 
expunged  by  Cardinal  Baronius.  This  historian, 
indeed,  pretends  Scotus  retracted  his  former  errors  : 

*  He  was  twelve  years  of  age  before  he  could  read,  which 
he  first  began  to  learn,  as  it  is  said,  from  the  follownig  occur- 
rence. His  mother  seeing  him  one  day  exceedingly  delighted 
with  a  little  book,  which  vas  illuminated  with  gold  and  other 
colours,  said,  in  his  and  his  brother's  hearing,  she  would  give 
that  book  to  him  that  should  first  get  it  by  heart.  Alfred,  who 
did  not  then  know  even  his  letters,  though  twelve  years  old, 
applied  himself  so  diligently,  that  he  very  soon  could  read  and 
repeat  the  book  to  his  mother;  and  from  this  time  he  had  a 
great  relish  for  books,  and  studied  hard.  Of  his  works  re- 
lating to  history,  there  are  extant  a  paraphrastical  translation 
of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  a  short  genealogy  of  the 
kings  of  the  West-Saxons.  Immediate  posterity  had  so  great 
a  veneration  for  his  memory,  that  he  had  the  title  of  Saint 
evfcu  bestowed  upon  him,  and  his  name  stands  in  the  calendar 
of  the  English  martyrology,  printed  in  1 608,  and  in  two  Saxon 
calendars  cited  by  the  annotator  on  the  Saxon  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  The  dav  of  his  death  is  registered  on  the 
26th  of  October. 


but  gives  us  no  authority  for  what  he  says ;  and 
only  alleges,  that  without  a  recantation  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  church  would  have  honoured  his 
memory.  But  this  is  supposing  that  transubstantia- 
tion was  the  doctrine  of  the  church  at  that  time, 
which  must  first  be  proved,  before  this  argument 
can  be  of  any  force. 

Grimbald,  who  lived  also  in  the  same  centurv, 
was  very  eminent  for  his  learning,  and  had  a  great 
reputation.  He  was  invited  into  England  by  Al- 
fred the  Great  (who  was  acquainted  with  him  at 
Rheims),  and  who  preferred  him  to  the  government 
of  the  new  abbey  at  Winchester. 

Among  the  Englishmen,  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing, Asserius  was  one  of  the  most  considerable.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  893,  and  died 
bishop  of  St.  David's,  in  Wales.*  He  must  not  be 
confounded  with  another  of  the  same  name,  bishop 
of  Sherbourne,  who  died  in  8^3. 

Werefrid,  bishop  of  Worcester  in  Mercia,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  King  Buthred.  When  the  Danes 
became  masters  of  Mercia,  he  retired  into  France, 
from  whence  he  was  recalled  by  King  Alfred.  He 
translated  the  dialogues  of  Gregory  the  Great  into 
Saxon ;  and  having  acquired  a  great  reputation 
when  living,  he  was  registered  as  a  saint  after  his 
death. 

Flegmund,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  considered  a  very  learned  prelate,  and  was  par- 
ticularly eminent  for  his  skill  in  divinity. 

Dunulf  had  been  a  herdsman ;  and  is  affirmed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  who  sheltered  Alfred  whilst 
the  Danes  possessed  the  kingdom.  However  this 
may  be,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  known  to 
this  prince  ;  who  finding  him  a  person  of  a  genius 
superior  to  his  birth  and  employment,  had  him  in- 
structed in  learning,  and  used  his  advice  in  affairs 
of  the  greatest  moment.  He  subsequently  pro- 
moted him  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  which  was 
then  the  metropolis  of  Wessex,  and  the  place  where 
Alfred  usually  resided. 

Wulfig,  bishop  of  London,  had  also  a  great  share 
in  Alfred's  esteem,  as  appears  by  his  letter  to  this 
prelate  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Gregory's 
pastoral. 

Neots  was  an  abbot  distinguished  for  his  birth, 
learning,  regularity,  and  zeal  for  promoting  the 
interest  of  the  true  religion.  Some  say,  he  was 
nearly  related  to  King  Alfred,  and  others,  that  he 
was  descended  from  the  blood-royal  of  East- 
Anglia.  He  died  in  890,  in  Cornwall,  where  he 
left  his  name  to  the  town  of  Neotstow,  or  St. 
Neots. f 

Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of 


*  He  was  bred  a  monk  of  Menevia,  or  St  David's,  whom  the 
king  prevailed  upon,  with  much  difficulty,  to  come  to  court,  on 
condition  he  ."ihould  stay  there  six  months,  and  at  his  abbey  six 
months,  by  turns.  He  wrote  the  life  of  Alfred  to  the  45th  year 
of  his  age;  i.e.  to  the  year  893,  according  to  his  compulation. 
It  was  continued  to  Alfred's  death  by  some  later  hand.  He 
shows  through  the  whole  a  great  deal  of  modesty  ;  and  men- 
tions nothing  of  the  visionary  dialogue  betwixt  Alfred  and  St. 
Cuthbert,  which  other  historians  largely  insist  on.  He  is  copied 
by  Florence  of  '.Vorcester,  and  others.  This  treatise  was  first 
published  by  Archbishop  I'arker  in  the  old  Saxon  character; 
and  there  is  an  edition  by  Mr.  Wise,  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  vindication  of  the  contested  clause  about  the 
antiquity  of  Oxford.  Leland  calls  it  the  chronicle  of  St  Neots, 
because  he  found  it  in  that  monastery. 

t  Where  he  was  buried,  and  when  Earl  Elric's  seat  in 
Huntingdonshire  was  turned  into  a  monastery  upon  his  ac- 
count, his  body  was  removed  thither,  and  the  town  before 
called  Ainulphsbury,  was  from  him  named  St  Neots.  J'rom 
whence  his  bones  were  a  third  time  removed  to  Croylaud 
minster  in  1 21 7 
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an  East-Anglian  Dane.  Though  he  was  born  of 
Pagan  parents,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
and  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  for  that 
reason  was  expelled  his  father's  house.  In  this 
extremity,  he  put  himself  into  the  service  of  an 
English  nobleman,  who  had  him  baptized,  and 
sect  him  to  school.  When  he  became  capable  he 
entered  into  orders,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Elder.  His  zeal,  virtue,  and  capacity,  gained  him 
so  great  a  character,  that  .\thclstan  made  him  bi- 
shop of  Sherbuurne.  Some  ascribe  to  the  efficacy 
of  his  prayers,  the  glorious  victory  obtained  by  that 
prince  over  the  Danes  at  Brunanburgh.  Odo  had 
no  le^s  interest  with  King  Edmund,  who  resolved 
to  promote  him  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canter- 
bury :  but  Odo  modestly  excused  himself,  telling 
the  king  his  abilities  were  too  slender  for  so  high  a 
post.  The  king  not  admitting  his  excuse,  be  fur- 
ther alleged,  that  translations  were  not  warrantable 
by  the  canons.  This  scruple  being  removed,  by 
the  examples  of  Justus  and  Mellitus,  who  were 
translated  from  Rochester  and  Loudon  to  Canter- 
bury, he  started  another  objection,  and  alleged, 
that  the  archbishops  from  Augustin  downwards  hav- 
ing been  all  monks,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  un- 
qualified for  that  station,  since  he  had  not  been 
educated  under  any  religious  rule.  This  new  diffi- 
culty was  also  got  over  by  sending  to  the  abbot  of 
Fleury,  in  France,  and  entreating  him  to  admit 
Odo  into  his  society.  Thus  the  prelate  having 
nothing  more  to  object,  accepted  at  length,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  the  see  of  Canterbury.  As 
he  became  afterwards  a  vigorous  champion  for  the 
monks,  it  may  be  presumed  this  was  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  of  placing  him  among  the  most  illus- 
trious ecclesiastics  of  his  time.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  had  the  gift  of  miracles,  which  the  favourers 
of  the  monks  seldom  failed  to  be  honoured  with. 

Dunstan  has  been  already  sufficiently  mentioned. 
There  are  modern  historians,  even  among  the  Pro- 
testants themselves,  who,  carried  away  by  the  testi- 
monies of  the  ancient  writers,  have  given  great 
commendations  to  this  pretended  saint,  without  con- 
sidering upon  what  doubtful  authorities  they  pro- 
ceed. It  is  highly  probable  that  Dunstan's  firm 
adherence  to  the  monks  was  the  ground  of  those 
excessive  praises  bestowed  on  him,  of  which,  per- 
liaps,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  deemed  un- 
worthy.* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Elhelwald,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  Oswald,  bishop  of  Worcester 
first,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  York.  Their 
treat  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  monks,  is  doubt- 
less that  which  contributed  most  to  tiieir  repu- 
tation. The  monks,  being  almost  the  only  his- 
torians in  those  duys,  have  drawn  the  characters 
of  persons  accorrliog  to  their  prejudices  or  in- 
terests. 

Turketul,  KingPMmund's  near  relation  and  chan- 
cellor, became  famous  in  this  age,  for  preferring 
a  cloister  to  a  court,  where  he  lived  in  great  re- 
putation. But  what  rai>ed  his  merit  most  with 
the  historian:!,  was  his  rebuilding  and  restoring  to 


'  The  famotu  utory  of  .Sl  Puiutan  ami  the  devil  ij  lhu» 
rrlatol  liy  the  fnr>iiki.«li  hijtoriana.  As  .SI.  Dunxlaii  wa»  one 
•lay  butn-il  m  hn  cell  near  (.histimtjury,  in  making  a  ffoM  cup 
of  3  rurtnut  W(.rkinan«hi)>,  the  devil  appeared  to  him  in  a 
beautiful  frirm.  Umpling  him  to  sin.  Dunntan  p<rreivlnK  in 
M'lnt  »tio  he  »a».  look  u(i  a  rcdhol  pair  of  loniis.  and  catrh- 
iiig  hold  f'f  the  devil  liy  the  nunc,  made  him  howl  in  Kuch  a 
■rrniile  manner,  tliat  be  wu  heard  all  over  the  aeiuhbour- 
hood 


its  former  splendour  the  abbey  of  Croyland,*   de. 
molished  by  the  Danes. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Containing  the  Beiyns  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
from  Ethelred  II.  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  beiny 
the  space  of  about  eighty-eight  years. 

ETHELRED  II. 

After  the  murder  of  Edward,  there  was  no 
pretence  to  refuse  the  crown  to  his  brother  Ethel- 
red,  who  was  the  only  prince  of  the  royal  family, 
and  too  young  to  be  accused  of  partaking  in  his 
mother's  crime.  Accordingly,  Dunstan  could  not 
help  crowning  him,  being  then  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  though  he  plainly  foresaw  it  would  prove 
fatal  to  his  whole  party.  The  people  flattered 
themselves  they  were  about  to  enjoy  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  under  a  prince  who  had  already  given 
an  instance  of  his  good  nature,  in  bitterly  lament- 
ing the  death  of  the  king,  his  brother,  though 
it  procured  him  the  crowu.  An  old  historian  says, 
his  tears  appeared  so  unseasonable  to  his  mo- 
ther, that  catching  up  a  wax-taper  in  a  passion, 
she  beat  him  so  unmercifully  with  it,  that  he 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  wax-light  ever 
after. 

The  first  thing  Ethelred  did  after  his  corona- 
tion, was  to  remove  the  body  of  the  late  king  to 
Shaftesbury  church ;  and  hardly  had  he  performed 
this  office,  but  he  found  himself  attacked  by  the 
Danes,  who  suffered  him  to  enjoy  little  repose 
during  the  residue  of  his  life.  If  this  prince  had 
followed  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  perhaps  he 
would  have  caused  the  old  invaders  to  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  any  new  attempts  upon  England. 
But  his  natural  cowardice,  joined  to  an  extreme 
sluggishness,  and  insatiable  avarice,  and  many 
other  failings,  soon  enabled  them  to  perceive  he 
was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  formidable  enemy. 
For  sixty  years  past  they  seemed  to  have  forgot 
England,  and  the  English  on  their  side,  to  have  lost 
all  remembrance  of  the  calamities  they  had  suffered 
from  the  hands  of  those  terrible  invaders.  How- 
ever, after  so  long  an  interval,  during  which  the 
Danes  settled  in  England  seemed  to  have  enter- 
tained the  same  affection  for  their  second  country 
as  the  natives  themselves,  the  foreign  Danes  de- 
termined to  renew  their  invasions;  and  they  no 
sooner  appeared,  than  the  others,  resuming  their 
old  inclinations,  joined  their  countrymen,  in  order 
lo  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
En(rlish. 

These  Danish  invaders  made  their  first  attempt 
on  Southampton,  where  they  arrived  with  seven 
ships,  and  after  plundering  the  town  and  the  ad- 
jacent country,  they  carried  the  same  devastations 
into  Cornwall. 


•  Turketul  left  the  monastery  al  his  death  in  possession  of 
many  curious  relirs;  among  the  rest.  Ingulphus  mentions  llio 
thumb  of  Sl  Kartholomcw.  l\.e  apostle,  given  Uini  when  chau- 
cellor.  by  the  em|)eror;  for  vhich  he  bad  so  great  a  venera- 
tion, that  lie  always  carried  it  about  bin.,  and  when  in  any 
danger,  orosned  himself  with  it.  The  naming  of  bells,  toge- 
ther with  tiie  lienediction,  as  a  defcnsative  agaiiiat  thumlur 
and  lightning,  Ijeingintrixlucedin  this  age  by  I'ope  John  XIV., 
Turketul  east  a  great  bell,  which  he  called  (iuthlat.  His  sue 
ctrroT  following  his  example,  added  some  more  to  it,  and  t.  u» 
formed  the  first  tuneable  ring  of  bells  in  Kiigland 
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This  year  also  another  band  landed  at  Portland, 
and  after  ravaging  the  country  round  about,  pro- 
ceeded elsewhere  to  increase  their  spoils. 

These  frequent  descents  were  so  much  the  more 
injurious  to  the  English,  as  having  so  many  coasts 
to  guard,  they  knew  not  where  to  assemble  and 
expect  the  enemy.  If  at  any  time  they  happened 
to  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  them  battle,  all 
the  advantage  they  could  gain,  in  case  forturre 
favoured  them,  was  to  recover  the  plunder;  but 
when  they  themselves  were  defeated,  the  country 
was  sure  to  be  exposed  to  all  imaginable  cruelties 
before  another  army  could  be  drawn  together. 
Very  often,  whilst  the  English  troops  were  upon 
the  march,  to  oppose  one  of  these  bands,  they  were 
compelled  to  change  their  route,  and  march  where 
the  danger  seemed  more  pressing  ;  and  thus,  what- 
ever care  might  be  taken,  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
was  always  exposed,  since  there  was  no  foreseeing 
where  the  marauders  would  land.  There  was  but 
one  way  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  which  was 
to  keep  a  fleet  at  sea  strong  enough  to  engage  the 
Danes,  before  they  disembarked  their  troops  ;  but  a 
time  of  minority  was  not  likely  to  take  such  a  pre- 
caution. 

In  this  manner  passed  the  first  ten  years  of  this 
reign ;  and  it  would  be  needless  to  describe  at 
length  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Danes  during 
that  time.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  whole  king- 
dom as  a  scene  of  murders,  conflagrations,  pluu- 
derings,  and  other  devastations,  which,  with  some 
short  intermissions,  were  continually  proceeding. 

During  these  miseries,  Elfric,  duke  of  Mercia, 
one  of  the  best  guardians  of  his  country,  died  in 
983;  and  to  his  opposition  of  the  monks  after  Ed- 
gar's death,  is  most  probably  owing  the  report  cir- 
culated among  their  votaries,  that  he  was  consumed 
with  lice.     Alfric  his  son  succeeded  him. 

The  next  year,  Ethelwold,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, one  of  Dunstan's  confidants,  and  a  great 
friend  of  the  monks,  i^ied;  he  is  said  to  have 
founded  a  dozen  monasteries  ;  and  if  that  be  true, 
he  was,  no  doubt,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  the 
two  former  kings,  with  whom  he  was  in  great 
favour. 

The  credit  of  the  monks  declined  very  much  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  as  much  on  account  of  the 
frequent  invasions  of  the  Danes,  as  because  the 
people,  full  of  their  misfortunes,  were  regardless 
of  evei-ything  else ;  and  began  to  mistrust  the 
sanctity  of  the  monks,  wondering  that  men  who 
had  obtained  from  heaven  so  many  miracles  on 
their  own  private  account,  could  not  by  their 
merits  and  prayers  secure  the  kingdom  from  the 
calamities  it  was  incessantly  exposed  to.  Ethel- 
red,  whose  thoughts  were  not  occupied  by  religion, 
placed  the  monks  and  other  ecclesiastics  upon  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects;  and  gave  a 
convincing  proof  how  little  he  regarded  the  clergy, 
in  a  diflerence  between  him  and  the  bishop  of 
Rochester.  The  bishop  having  haughtily  refused 
to  comply  with  some  demand  of  the  king's,  he 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  lay  wa^te  the  lands  belonging 
to  the  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew ;  and  in 
vain  did  the  bishop  threaten  him  with  vengeance 
from  the  apostle,  and  cause  Archbishop  Dunstan 
to  interpose  in  his  quarrel ;  Ethelred  disregarded 
both,  nor  could  he  be  appeased  but  by  money. 
Dunstan,  displeased  to  the  highest  degree  at  this 
behaviour,  threatened  the  king  and  council  with  the 
judgments  of  God,  as  ready  to  fall  on  their  beads, 
for  prv^suming  to    lay  sacrilegious   hands   on  the 


church's  property;  but  he  was  not  attended  to; 
and  so  low  had  his  reputation  sank,  that  he  was 
hardly  known  to  be  alive,  so  successful  were 
the  new  ministers  in  depressing  him.  He  died 
shortly  after,  in  the  year  988 ;  not  so  much  of  ajje, 
it  is  said,  as  of  mortification  at  the  neglect  shown 
him. 

Oswald,  archbishop  of  York,  who  was  his  par- 
ticular friend,  and  one  of  the  three  prelates  that 
governed  the  church  during  the  reign  of  Edgar, 
soon  followed  him  to  the  grave.  The  death  of 
these  patrons  of  the  monks,  a  contagious  distemper 
which  swept  away  multitudes,  and  above  all,  the 
continual  invasions  of  the  Danes,  put  an  end  to 
the  quarrel  between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
in  such  manner,  that  it  was  never  after  heard  of. 

After  the  Danes  had  pillaged  the  coasts  of 
England  ten  years  together,  they  relaxed  their 
ravages  for  about  two  years;  but  in  991,  Justin 
and  Guthmund,  two  Danish  captains,  landed  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  at  Ipswich;  and  whilst  they 
were  engaged  in  plundering,  Brithnoth,  duke  of 
East-Anglia,  advanced  towards  them,  in  expecta- 
tion to  surprise  them;  but  finding  them  too  well 
prepared,  he  was  overcome,  and  his  defeat  ex- 
posed the  adjacent  country  to  greater  devastations. 
The  victorious  Danes  having  nothing  more  to  fear, 
penetrated  still  further  into  the  country,  where  they 
committed  terrible  ravages  ;  and  Ethelred,  being 
without  an  army,  and  unable  to  stop  their  progress, 
was  persuaded  by  Syric,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
depart. 

Two  years  after,  another  of  their  fleets  sailing 
up  the  Ilumbei-;  the  pirates  landed  on  the  north 
side,  and  ravaged  in  a  merciless  manner  all  that 
belonged  to  the  English  in  those  quarters.  Ethel- 
red sent  an  aiiriy  against  them,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  three  earls,  Fraena,  Frithegist,  and 
Goodwin  ;  but  those  generals,  having  led  their 
forces  in  sight  of  the  enemies,  were  the  first  to 
letreat,  and  by  their  shameful  cowardice  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  the  army.  These  three  chiefs, 
being  of  Danish  extraction,  were  suspected  of 
treachery. 

Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  and  Olaiis,  king  of 
Norway,  allured  by  the  great  success  of  their  sub- 
jects in  England,  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet,  and 
entering  the  Thames,  landed  their  troops  near 
London.  They  made  several  attempts  to  become 
masters  of  the  city,  but  meeting  with  a  braver  re- 
sistance than  they  expected,  retired.  To  make 
themselves  amends  for  the  time  spent  in  vain  be- 
fore London,  they  successively  plundered  Kent, 
Hampshire,  and  Sussex,  and  threatened  to  lay 
waste  the  whole  kingdom.  Ethelred,  who  had  no 
more  conduct  than  courage,  not  knowing  how 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  ravages,  had  recourse  to 
the  means  usually  resorted  to  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  bound  himself  by  treaty  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  within  a  certain  time,  on  condition  they 
left  his  subjects  unmolested,  and  departed  the  king- 
dom. Upon  which  the  two  foreign  kings  caused 
all  hostilities  to  cease,  and  retired  to  Southampton. 
Shortly  after,  the  king  of  Norway  paid  a  visit  to 
Ethelred,  who  persuaded  him  to  be  baptized,  and 
stood  himself  godfather;  and  at  his  departure, 
Olaiis  obliged  himself  by  oath  never  to  infest  Eng- 
land more,  and  kept  his  promise. 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  the  English,  if 
Sweyn.  who  departed  at  the  same  time,  would  have 
followed  his  example.      For  they  would  have  es- 
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raped  all  those  calamities  that  monarch  afterwards 
brought  ou  the  country.  When  ho  sailed  lor  Den- 
mark, he  left  a  tieet  at  Southampton,  to  keep  the 
English  in  awe,  and  oblige  them  to  perform  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  ;  and  after  his  departure,  his 
admiral  very  earnestly  pressed  the  payment  of 
the  money.  But  as  there  was  no  haste  made  to 
comply  with  these  demands,  he  took  their  delay 
for  a  refusal,  and  resolved  to  renew  the  war;  and 
in  order  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  English,  he 
set  sail,  as  if  proceeding  to  Denmark,  but  on  a 
sudden,  he  unexpectedly  entered  the  Severn,  and 
after  destroying  the  country  of  the  Welsh  with 
fire  and  sword,  crossed  the  river  and  penetrated 
into  Dorsetshire,  where  he  committed  the  same 
ravages.  All  the  forces  that  could  be  levied  against 
the  Danes  were  as  soon  defeated  as  levied.  They 
sacked  whole  counties,  it  being  impossible  to  oppose 
them ;  till  at  last,  finding  nothing  more  to  plunder 
io  that  part,  they  put  to  sea  again,  and  landed  in 
Kent.  The  inhabitants,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
some  resistance,  only  increased  the  fury  of  their 
enemies,  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  bar- 
barity ;  and  to  complete  their  misfortunes,  a 
fleet  equipped  by  Ethelred  to  engage  them  at  sea, 
was  rendered  useless  by  the  dissensions  and  un- 
skilfulness  of  the  commanders.  In  this  melan- 
choly situation,  England  would  have  irretrievably 
perished,  if  the  Danes  by  a  lucky  and  unexpected 
accident  had  not  been  called  to  the  assistance  of 
Richard  II.,  duke  of  Normandy,  whom  the  king  of 
France  would  have  dispossessed  of  his  dominions. 
Ethelred  took  this  opportunity  to  go  and  ravage 
Cumberland,  but  for  what  reason  is  unknown. 
After  that,  he  returned  to  London,  where  be  kept 
bis  usual  residence. 

The  quiet  Ethelred  enjoyed  was  not  of  long 
continuance;  the  Danes  staying  in  Normandy  no 
longer  than  was  necessary  to  put  the  young  duke 
out  of  danger,  returned  into  England.  Cornwall 
felt  the  first  effects  of  their  fury ;  and  then  en- 
tering Wessex,  they  became  masters  of  Exeter. 
The  consternation  of  the  English  was  so  great 
that  they  made  but  a  faint  resistance.  Whether 
Ethelred  was  betrayed  by  his  generals,  or  the 
long  peace  enjoyed  by  the  English  during  the  fore- 
going reigns  had  enervated  their  courage,  they 
were  constantly  vanquished,  and  the  king  himself 
durst  not  venture  to  be  present  in  the  battles 
for  fear  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  Danes. 
The  Danes,  ever  victorious,  got  possession  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  Ham|ishire,  and  Dorsetshire, 
where  they  had  their  magazines;  and  from  hence 
they  made  continual  incursions  into  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  without  any  one  daring  to  oppose 
them. 

England  was  now  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  southern  counties  were  perpetually  ravaged 
by  the  foreign  Danes,  and  the  northern  people  by 
the  Danish  settlers,  whom  the  English  could  not 
but  look  upon  as  their  enemies.  In  this  extremity, 
Ethelred,  who  had  no  re5oluli(jn,  agreed  at  last  to 
pay  the  Danes  thirty  thou&and  pounds;  and  this 
turn,  which  in  those  days  was  very  considerable, 
wa«  levied  by  a  tax  called  Dancgcld,  that  is,  Danish 
moQcy,  or  money  fur  the  Danes.*     This  was  the 


*  For  tiie  payment  of  thii  money  every  hida  of  land  was 
taxed  >iarly  at  iwclve-pcncc.  A  hide  of  l:uid  u  such  a 
i|iunuiy  u(  land  an  rnay  Itu  ijluughud  willi  one  plouuli  in  a 
ytiir.  ik-dc  recki/Ui  U  :»  much  a*  \m11  maintain  a  family. 
b<>mr  uy  it  Man  a  liuiidrrd  anri-.i,  otlii-n,  that  it  contained 
iM  c«rliuu  number  of  acrca.     1  be  dutribulion  of  Kngland  by 


original  of  that  notorious  tax  which  afterwards  be- 
came so  extremely  burdensome  to  the  nation,  even 
long  after  the  Danes  had  quitted  England.  But 
the  clergy  and  monks  always  found  means  to  be 
exempted. 

The  Danes,  satisfied  with  this  agreement,  ceased 
their  ravages ;  and  some  returned  to  Denmark, 
but  many  remained,  preferring  the  more  genial 
climate  and  soil  of  England.  Although  they  were 
much  dispersed,  the  whole  kingdom  stood  in  such 
fear  of  them,  that  they  had  always  the  appellation 
of  Lord-Danes.  The  word  itself,  as  well  as  the 
meaning,  was  altered  a  little  after;  but  at  this  day, 
in  some  parts  of  England,  a  rich  idle  man  who  is 
arrogant,  is  by  way  of  derision  called  a  Lurdane. 
But  notwithstanding  this  alteration,  the  traces 
of  its  original  signification  are  still  visible  in  the 
word. 

Elgiva,  Ethelred's  queen,  dying,  whilst  the 
Danes  were  thus  subduing  England,  the  king  mar- 
ried Emma,  sister  of  Richard  II.,  duke  of  Nor 
mandy,  who  was  called,  from  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  the  Pearl  of  Normandy.  Ethelred,  wea- 
ried with  his  unsuccessful  contests  with  the  Danes, 
had  resort  to  the  savage  and  useless  expedient  of 
attempting  to  massacre  them.  It  is  asserted  by 
old  historians,  that  on  the  13th  of  November  1002, 
in  one  day  all  the  Danes  were  slain  with  implacable 
fury  and  cruelty. f  Swcyn's  sister,J  who  was  mar- 
ried to  an  English  chief,  having  at  first  been  spared, 
Ethelred  was  so  barbarous  as  to  cause  her  children 
to  be  murdered  in  her  presence,  and  then  had  her 
beheaded.  By  all  the  Danes,  most  probably  are 
meant  those  settled  in  England,  and  dispersed  in 
Wessex  and  Mercia. 

Sweyn  received  the  news  of  this  massacre  by 
some  Danes,  who  escaped  by  getting  on  board  a 
vessel  ready  to  sail  for  Denmark.  Their  relation 
of  the  cruelties  of  the  English  to  those  of  his 
nation  would  have  been  sufficient  to  arouse  him ; 
but  when  informed  of  his  sister's  barbarous  mur- 
der, be  was  seized  with  all  the  rage  that  might 
be  supposed  to  excite  a  warlike  savage.  He  so- 
lemnly swore  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had 
revenged  the  atrocrious  outrage.  It  was  not  there- 
fore with  intent  to  plunder,  that  he  made  a  second 
expedition  into  England,  but  to  destroy  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  However,  as  he  did 
not  doubt  but  Ethelred  would  take  precautions  to 
oppose  his  entrance,  he  would  not  sail  without 
securing  a  place   where  he  might  safely  land  his 

hides  of  land  is  very  ancient,  mention  being  made  of  it  in  the 
laws  of  Ina.  Danegeld  >vas  the  first  land-tax  in  Kngland. 
It  was  afterwards  called  Hidagluin,  which  name  remained 
af(er\vard:<  upon  all  taxes  and  subsidies  imposed  on  lands. 
'I'he  Normans  called  these,  sometimes  taxes,  sometimes  tal- 
lages, and  nuxilia  and  subsidia.  'I'he  Saxon  kings  before 
this  had  their  levies  of  money  and  personal  services,  towards 
the  building  and  repairing  cities,  castles,  bridges,  military 
txpediUons,  4ic.,  which  from  the  word  bote,  that  is,  repair, 
were  termed  burghbole,  brigbote,  heregeld,  itc.  Danegeld 
was  released  by  Kdward  the  Confessor,  but  levied  again  by 
William  I,  and  II.  Then  it  was  released  again  by  Henry  I., 
and  fmally,  by  King  Stephen.  'Ihis  ancient  tax  probably 
might  be  a  precedent  for  our  land-tax  lor  three  or  four  shii 
lings  in  the  pound,  when  first  granted. 

+  Among  other  cruellies,  the  Uanish  women  were  placed 
in  holes  in  the  earth,  as  deep  as  their  waists,  and  then  had 
their  breasts  torn  off  by  mxitiff  dogs.  M  West  lays  the 
odium  of  this  whole  scene  of  barbarity  on  Huna,  general  of 
the  king's  forces,  one  of  his  evil  counsellors. 

{  Her  name  was  (iunilda ;  she  Ls  said  to  havo  been  married 
to  a  noble  Oanc  of  great  power  and  wealth,  who  had  been 
settled  fur  some  time  iii  Kngland;  his  name  was  I'aleng.  Hhe 
wis  a  Christian,  and  had  been  a  great  instrument  in  making 
peace  between  the  Knglisb  and  Uauci. 
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troops.  Cornwall  was  then  governed  by  Earl  Hugh, 
a  Norman,  whom  the  queen  had  placed  in  that 
post  as  a  man  the  king  might  perfectly  confide  in, 
and  to  him  Sweyn  dispatched  a  trusty  messenger, 
to  endeavour  to  gain  him  to  his  interest,  by  the 
offer  of  a  great  reward ;  and  Hugh,  yielding  to  the 
temptation,  promised  to  admit  the  Danish  fleet  into 
his  ports,  and  suffer  the  troops  to  land  without 
molestation. 

Upon  this,  Sweyn,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of 
three  .hundred  sail,  landed  in  Cornwall  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  and  meeting  with  no  opposition, 
marched  directly  to  Exeter  ;  and  as  that  city  was 
in  no  apprehension  of  an  attack,  he  easily  became 
master  of  it,  and  putting  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  reduced  it  to  ashes.  This  first  exploit  was 
followed  by  several  others,  no  less  fatal  to  England ; 
for  wherever  Sweyn  carried  his  arms,  revenge  and 
not  conquest  being  his  chief  aim,  he  destroyed  all 
with  fire  and  sword.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer, being  informed  that  Alfric,  duke  of  Mercia, 
was  advancing  with  a  powerful  army  to  give  him 
battle,  he  resolved  to  meet  him.  Ethelred  acted 
very  unadvisedly  in  giving  the  command  of  his 
army  to  one  whom  he  had  formerly  banished  the 
kingdom  on  mere  suspicion,  and  whose  son's  eyes 
he  had  ordered  to  be  put  out.  The  remembrance 
of  this  injury  being  still  fresh  in  the  duke's  mind, 
he  was  pleased  with  having  so  fair  an  opportunity 
to  revenge  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  he  feigned  himself  suddenly  sick,  and  pre- 
tending he  was  unable  to  fight  in  his  present  con- 
dition, ordered  a  retreat,  which  he  took  care  to 
make  with  so  much  confusion,  that  the  Danes  very 
easily  routed  his  army.  After  this  easy  success, 
Sweyn  took  several  towns,  with  an  immense  booty ; 
but  as  he  had  no  design  to  retain,  he  set  them 
on  fire,  and  returned  and  passed  the  winter  in 
Denmark. 

In  the  following  spring  he  landed  in  East-An- 
glia,  and  taking  Norwich,  burnt  the  whole  town 
to  the  ground ;  and  Ulfketel,  governor  of  East- 
Anglia,  unable  to  resist  him,  gave  him  a  great  sum 
of  money,  to  prevent  his  doing  any  further  mis- 
chief. But  upon  receipt  of  the  money,  Sweyn,  with 
the  usual  treachery,  disregarded  the  treaty,  and 
took  Thetford  by  surprise,  a  town  then  of  great 
note,  and  destroyed  it.  Incensed  at  this  breach  of 
faith,  Ulfketel  levied  some  troops  with  great  expedi- 
tion, and  posted  himself  between  the  Danish  army 
and  fleet;  and  Sweyn  perceiving  he  intended  to 
cutoff  his  retreat  to  his  ships,  marched  back  to  give 
him  battle,  before  he  should  be  reinforced  with  more 
troops.  He  found  the  English  very  advantageously 
encamped,  expecting  him  with  a  resolution  to  main- 
tain their  ground;  but  the  Danes  obtained  a  signal 
victory,  though  not  without  great  loss  ;  and  they 
even  owned  they  were  never  in  more  danger  of 
being  defeated.  Ulfketel,  though  of  Danish  race, 
was  the  faithfullest  as  well  as  bravest  of  all  Ethel- 
red's  subjects,  and  did  him  the  most  service;  but 
the  other  chiefs  were  of  a  very  different  nature,  and 
all  the  historians  agree  that  Ethelred  was  betrayed 
by  all  who  surrounded  him.  Sweyn  had  his  spies, 
not  only  in  his  court,  but  in  his  very  council;  and 
the  great  chieftains,  for  the  most  part,  were  bribed, 
or  at  least  there  was  scarce  one  that  served  the  king 
faithfully.  Whatever  councils  were  held  to  consider 
of  means  to  resist  the  Danes,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  nobles  prevented  their  coming  to  any  re- 
solution, or  putting  what  was  resolved  in  execution; 
and  the  avarice  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  of  the 


monks,  very  much  helped  to  increase  the  disorder. 
Notwithstanding  their  great  riches,  they  refused  to 
contribute  their  portion  in  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
pleading  their  privileges  and  immunities,  as  if  they 
had  no  share  at  all  in  the  danger.  And  when  all 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  it  no  longer 
seems  extraordinary  that  the  Danes  obtained  so 
many  victories.  The  famine  that  happened  soon 
after,  would  have  completed  the  misfortunes  of  the 
English,  had  it  not  accidentally  proved  the  occasion 
of  Sweyn's  returning  to  Denmark  for  want  of  sub- 
sistence in  England. 

Upon  the  ceasing  of  the  famine,  another  Danish 
fleet  arrived  at  Sandwich,  in  Kent;  and  Ethelred 
immediately  levied  an  army  to  give  the  new  in- 
vaders battle  ;  but  after  committing  some  ravages, 
they  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  it  was  not 
possible  to  attack  them.  They  knew  the  English 
army,  consisting  of  volunteers  who  served  at  their 
own  expense,  would  soon  disband  themselves,  as  it 
actually  happened ;  for  the  winter  coming  on,  the 
English  returned  to  their  homes,  it  not  being  in  the 
power  of  the  king  to  keep  them  any  longer  together. 
Then  the  Danes,  issuing  from  their  retreat,  renewed 
their  ravages  in  Kent  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, well  assured  they  should  meet  with  no  oppo- 
sition ;  and  Ethelred  saw  no  other  course  to  stop 
the  progress  of  a  mischief  that  threatened  the  whole 
kingdom,  but  to  give  them  the  sum  of  thirty-six 
thousand  pounds. 

The  king,  being  for  awhile  freed  from  their  at- 
tacks, celebrated  the  wedding  of  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters with  Edric,  surnamed  Streon,  a  very  powerful 
thane,  whom  he  had  just  made  duke  of  Mercia,  a 
traitor  leagued  with  the  Danes,  who  never  failed  on 
all  occasions  to  betray  the  king  and  kingdom. 

Scarcely  had  a  year  passed  since  the  last  treaty 
with  the  Danes,  when  they  demanded  the  same 
sum  again,  pretending  it  to  be  a  yearly  tribute  due 
by  contract  from  Ethelred ;  which  demand  was  ac- 
companied with  threats  of  destroying  the  whole 
kingdom  with  fire  and  sword,  if  the  money  was  not 
immediately  paid.  This  new  pretension  of  the 
Danes  convincing  the  king  and  his  council  there 
was  no  possibility  of  ever  contenting  their  insatiable 
avarice,  it  was  judged  the  money  would  be  better 
employed  in  equipping  a  fleet  capable  of  defending 
the  kingdom  from  their  incursions.  Necessity  made 
them  put  this  resolution  so  speedily  in  practice,  that 
quickly  after,  the  king  had  a  fleet  well  manned  and 
victualled,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to 
Brithric,  brother  of  Edric  Streon,  duke  of  Mercia. 
And  these  measures  obliged  the  Danes  to  retire  for 
fear  of  being  forced  to  a  sea  engagement,  which 
their  ships  were  not  so  fit  for  as  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish. 

The  first  thing  Brithric  did  after  his  being  made 
admiral,  was  to  use  all  his  interest  to  ruin  Ulnoth. 
a  thane  of  distinguished  quality,  who  was  his  enemy. 
He  consequently  accused  him  to  the  king  of  crimes, 
which  Ulnoth  did  not  think  fit  to  disprove  by  a  pub- 
lic trial,  being  sensible  his  condemnation  was  pre- 
concerted ;  and  he  resolved,  therefore,  upon  a  vo- 
luntary exile,  to  screen  himself  from  this  persecu- 
tion ;  and  persuaded  nine  captains  to  follow  him 
with  their  ships ;  and  they  subsequently  infested 
the  English  coasts,  and  did  as  much  mischief  as  the 
Danes  Brithric,  enraged  at  his  enemy's  escape, 
and  his  daring  to  brave  him  thus,  put  to  sea  with 
eighty  sail  to  give  him  chase,  and  endeavour  tc  seize 
him  ;  but  he  was  caught  in  so  violent  a  stoim,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  his  ships  were  lost  or  fell  into 
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the  hnnds  of  Ulnoth.  Thus  tliis  );rciii  ttcot.  which 
hud  been  litteii  out  with  a  grrat  rxptMiso,  was  ron- 
dereil  uuservicctiblc  by  Bnlhric's  niisrondutt  The 
loss  became  still  more  irretrievable  by  the  dissension 
auiou;;  the  sea  oflicers ;  several  of  whom  deserted 
aud  joined  L'luuth. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Uaues  took  advantage  of 
these  disorders  ;  and  the  next  spring  two  of  their 
fleets  arrived  in  England,  one  in  East-Anglia, 
under  Turkil,  and  another  in  the  Isle  of  Thanct, 
under  Heming  and  Anlaff.  These  leaders  joining 
their  forces  in  Kent,  plundered  the  country,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  Canterbury ;  which  w  ould  have 
infallibly  fallen  into  their  hands,  if  the  inhabitants 
had  not  purchased  a  peace  with  a  large  siua  of 
money. 

Whilst  the  Danes  were  pillaging  Kent,  Ethel  red 
drew  an  army  together  to  oppose  their  ravages ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  ready,  he  posted  himself  be- 
tween them  and  their  ships  to  prevent  their  embark- 
ing and  carrying  off  their  booty.  Probablv,  he 
Would  have  executed  his  project,  and  perhaps  gained 
some  further  c()nsideral)le  advantage,  considering 
the  superiority  of  his  forces,  if  Eiiric  had  not  found 
means  to  relieve  the  Danes.  The  traitor  perceiving 
their  danger,  represented  to  the  king,  his  father-in- 
law,  that  It  would  be  more  advantageous  to  let  them 
retire  than  hazard  a  battle,  which  might  prove  fatal 
to  him ;  and  this  pernicious  advice  made  such  im- 
pression on  the  king,  that  he  suffered  them  to  march 
by,  with  all  their  plunder,  unmolested.  But  instead 
of  sailing  for  Denmark,  as  it  was  expected,  thoy 
threw  themselves  into  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  from 
which,  during  the  whole  winter,  they  made  incur- 
sions into  the  neighbouring  counties ;  and  even 
made  several  attempts  upon  London ;  in  which 
however,  they  were  always  repulsed.  During  this 
period,  Ulfkctel,  duke  of  Easl-Anglia,  willing  once 
more  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle  in  defence  of  his 
territory,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overthrown. 

Hitherto  the  U&nes  wanted  cavalry,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  horses  from  Den- 
mark ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in  possession  of 
East  Anglia,  a  country  abounding  with  horses,  they 
mounted  part  of  their  troops,  and  by  that  means  ex- 
tended their  conquests.  Shortly  after,  they  subdued 
Essex,  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire, •  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hun- 
tingdonshire, Northamptonshire,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sus- 
sex, Hampshire,  Wilt-hir.»,  and  Devonshire.'whilst 
Ethelred,  who  l.ad  scarce  anything  left,  kepi  him- 
self shut  up  in  London,  without  daring  to  take  the 
field  and  stop  their  progress.  In  all  the  above-named 
counties,  London  and  Canterbury  were  the  only 
places  in  the  king's  power.  But  at  length  they  at- 
tacked the  last  so  vigorously,  that  they  took,  plun- 
dered, and  reduced  it  to  ashes  ;  and  Eljjhegus,  the 
archbishop,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  afterwards 
murdered  by  these  barbarian s.f  They  proceeded 
with  the  same    cruelty  towards  the   monks  of  St. 

•  Oxford  being  burnt  that  year  by  tiic  Danes,  all  studio 
e*«i*d  Ihire  till  thp  year  1 133. 

♦  He  »a«  killed  at  Cirfenwich.  to  which  place,  the  utation 
ol  thfir  »lini<i,  tlicy  had  broui{ht  him  priwjncr.  And  Iherefure, 
in  'I.,.   ..1,1   .liurih  of  (irenirtirh,  on  llic  lop  of  the  pnrUlinn 

"  n  Ihc  nave  of  the  church  and  the  chancel,  was 

'  n: — "  Thi«  rliiirrli  wa»  erected  and  dcdii-aled  to 

'>'  'I    and  the  memory  of  .St.  Alphage,  archbiKliop 

■'    iilaiii  by  the  Daiien;  becau.w  he  would 

by  an  unrea«'>nablc  !"um  of  money.     An. 

;  r-i  buried  at   SL  Paul"!!,   in   Lf.ndon.   and 

iir-Ji   rii..(  ved  ^(.  Canlerbury      He  wa-i  honoured  an  a 

'  yr,  and  tiaod*  in  the  Ilooian  Marlyrology  on  the  191b  of 


Augustin's,  whom  they  almost  entirely  massacred, 
killing  nine  out  of  ten.* 

England  being  reduced  to  this  deplorable  state, 
all  the  chief  men  of  the  kingdom  assembled  at  Lon- 
don with  the  king,  to  consult  upon  a  remedy  for 
such  violent  evils ;  and  the  only  expedient  they 
could  find,  was,  as  usual,  to  bribe  the  Danes  with 
money  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  sum  agreed  upon 
amounted  to  48,000/,,  which  the  marauders  having 
received,  departed  with  their  booty. t 

But  scarcely  had  they  ratified  this  treaty,-  when 
Sweyn  J  entered  the  Huniber  with  a  jiowerful  fleet, 
and  threatened  the  whole  kingdom  with  desolation 
and  ruin.  As  this  prince  found  the  country  unpro- 
vided with  troops,  and  unable  to  defend  itself,  he 
quickly  became  master  of  Northumbria  and  East- 
Anglia,  that  is,  of  all  the  counties  lying  north  of 
the  Roman  Watling-strect.  But  these  conquests 
not  satisfying  his  ambition,  he  took  hostages  of  all 
the  principal  towns;  and  leaving  his  son  Canute 
to  command  the  newly-conquered  counties,  he  ad- 
vanced southward,  and  on  a  sudden  laid  siege  to 
London,  where  Ethelred  was  shut  up.  Though  he 
was  but  ill  provided  with  necessaries  to  besiege  in 
form  a  place  of  such  importance,  he  imagined  the 
citizens  would  be  terrified  at  his  menaces ;  but 
finding  they  were  not  moved  by  them,  he  desisted 
from  his  enterprise,  and  passed  on  and  ravaged  the 
western  parts  of  Wessex,  where  he  found  no  oppo- 
sition to  his  arms.  However,  as  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  whilst  London  was  out  of  his  power,  he  re- 
solved to  besiege  it  once  more  ;  but  whilst  he  was 
preparing  for  the  siege  with  greater  precaution  than 
before,  ho  had  information  of  Ethelred's  departure 
from  thence.  This  unfortunate  prince  ever  dreading 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  he  had  so  hei- 
nously injured,  and  perceiving  himself  unsafe  in 
England,  retired  into  Normandy  with  all  his  family  ; 
upon  which,  the  Londoners  resolved  to  submit  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  to  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  was  now  subject;  and  shortly  after  this, 
Sweyn  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  without  any 
opposition,  no  one  in  the  kingdom  daiing  to  dispute 
his  title. 

SWEYN,   KING  OF   DENMARK,   AN!)  KIUST  OF  THE 
DANISH   KINGS   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  first  act  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  new 
king,  was  the  imposing  an  immense  tax  on  the  king- 
dom for  payment  of  the  Danish  troops  wlio  assisted 
him  in  his  conquests.  No  historian  mentions  the 
coronation  of  this  prince  ;  and  perhaps  he  neglected 
this  solemnity,  believing  it  unnecessary  ;  or  matters 
of  greater  importance  afforded  him  no  time  to  think 
of  it,  during  his  short  reign,  which  did  not  last  a 
year 

Some  historians  say  he  died  a  natural  death, 
being  choked  by  a  rheum  ;  but  others  assert  that 
he  was  poisoned ;  but  whatever  was  the  cause, 
he  died  suddenly,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
legend  writers  to  say  he  was  killed  with  a  club 
or  lance  by  St.  Edmund,  formerly  king  of  East- 
Anglia  ;  who  it  is  pretended  did  it  to  save 
the   town,   where   his  body  lay  buried,  fiom  being 

'  Florence,  of  Worcester,  »ay»,  the  biir(jhcr»  wore  served 
in  llie  9;ime  manner-  so  that  only  four  nioiilis  and  about  ei^ht 
hundred  laymen  were  left  alive.  Lainliard  supposes  there 
were  aluml  forty-lhreo  thousand  two  hnndrrd  persons  mas 
sacred 

+  Korly-fivc  of  their  ships  submiUed  to  Ethelred,  and  pro- 
mised to  defrjid  llie  kingdom,  provided  lie  would  allow  them 
vielualliiiK  and  clotlies, 

J  '1  he  Kntflish  hisloriaiis  have  not  told  us  (he  reason  why 
Swevii  stiii<l  a-.vay  so  loni;.  i's  frdm  lOO.'i  to  1013.  ei«lit  Veiirt 
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plundered  for  refusing  to  pay  the  tax  imposed  by 
the  new  king.  The  shortness  of  Sweyn's  reign,  and 
perhaps,  his  not  being  crowned,  are  the  reasons  that 
but  few  historians  liave  reckoned  him  in  the  number 
of  the  kings  of  England. 


ETHELRED    RESTORED. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sweyn,  his  son  Canute  was 
prochumed  king  of  England  by  the  Danes  ;  but 
the  English  recalled  Ethelred,  promising  to  sup- 
port him  on  the  throne,  against  all  the  attempts 
of  the  Danes,  whose  government  was  become  in- 
supportable. Ethelred  at  first  was  unwilling  to 
trust  to  their  promises,  being  apprehensive  of  a 
design  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies; 
but  being  encouraged  by  the  reception  his  son  met 
with,  whom  he  had  sent  before  to  sound  the  people's 
inclinations,  he  returned  to  England ;  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  his 
subjects  swore  allegiance  to  him  again,  as  if  he 
had  begun  a  new  reign,  his  flight  being  considered 
as  a  sort  of  abdication  of  the  crown.  He,  on  his 
part,  promised  to  reform  whatever  was  amiss ;  and 
the  eagerness  of  the  English  to  throw  off  a  foreign 
yoke,  made  them  flock  to  the  king  with  such 
zeal  and  haste,  that  he  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  His  first  expedition 
plainly  showed  his  misfortunes  had  made  no  great 
alteration  in  him  ;  for  instead  of  marching  against 
the  Danes,  he  made  use  of  his  forces  to  be  revenged 
on  the  men  of  Lindsey,*  who  had  some  way  dis- 
pleased him.  After  he  had  gratified  his  passion  by 
the  chastisement  of  these  people,  he  prepared  to 
march  and  fight  the  Danes,  who  little  expected  so 
sudden  a  revolution  ;  and  although  Canute  had  the 
same  forces  his  father  Sweyn  had  conquered  Eng- 
land with,  be  did  not  think  fit  to  hazard  a  battle  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  before  Ethelred  was  advanced 
near  enough  to  oblige  him  to  fight,  he  led  his 
troops  to  the  sea-side,  and  embarking  them,  set 
sail  for  Denmark.  Before  his  departure,  he  or- 
dered the  hands  and  feet  of  the  hostages  he  had 
in  his  power  to  be  cut  ofi",  leaving  them  thus 
mangled  on  the  shore. 

The  retreat  of  Canute  appears  strange,  as  he 
had  never  been  worsted,  and  besides,  had  many 
strong  places  still  in  his  hands ;  and  the  only  clue 
that  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  cause  of  this  co'nduct 
is  the  account  given  by  the  Danish  writers,  who  say 
that  Canute  had  a  younger  brother,  named  Harold, 
who  being  regent  in  the  absence  of  his  father 
Sweyn,  seized  upon  Denmark  for  himself;  which 
obliged  Canute  to  leave  England,  with  a  precipi- 
tation that  seemed  to  be  an  efi'ect  of  fear  rather 
than  sound  policy. 

As  soon  as  Ethelred  found  himself  freed  from  the 
Danes,  he  took  no  heed  of  his  promise  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  on  the  contrary,  resumed  his  old  max- 
ims, and  imposed,  on  several  pretences,  excessive 
taxes,  which  raised  great  murmurings  among  the 
nobles  and  people. 

To  these  causes  for  public  discontent,  he  added 
others  ot  a  more  private  nature,  which  destroyed 
all  the  hopes  entertained  of  his  amendment.  ]\Ior- 
card  and  Siff'orth,  lords  of  Danish  extraction,  who 
had  all  along  firmly  adhered  to  the  interest  of  the 

•  One  of  the  three  divisions  of  Lincolnshire,  viz.  Holland 
I^steven,  and  Lindsey.  Tlie  Saxon  annals  tell  us,  the  men 
of  Undsey  had  i)rovided  the  Danes  with  horses,  and  desiinied 
to  Join  with  Iheni  in  their  ravages. 


king  and  their  new  country,  were  sacrificed  to  his 
avarice.  To  draw  these  two  earls  into  his  power, 
the  king  convened  a  great  council  at  Oxford,  where 
he  caused  them  to  be  murdered,  and  then  seized 
their  estates,  as  if  they  had  been  condemned  by 
the  common  forms  of  justice.*  Algitha,  widow  of 
Siff'orth,  was  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  to  which  con- 
finement she  was  indebted  for  her  after-greatness  ; 
for  Edmund,  the  king's  eldest  son,  passing  that 
way  some  time  after,  was  desirous  to  see  one 
so  renowned  for  her  beauty,  and  fell  so  desperately 
iti  love  with  her,  that  he  married  her,  even  against 
his  father's  consent. 

The  calm  England  enjoyed  after  the  retreat  of 
the  Danes  lasted  but  one  year.  Canute  having 
got  possession  of  the  throne  of  Denmark,  imme- 
diately re-embarked  for  England,  and  when  least 
expected,  landed  a  numerous  army  at  Sandwich. 
Ethelred,  being  then  unwell,  Edmund  his  son, 
with  Streon,  duke  of  Mercia,  his  son-in-law,  had 
the  command  of  the  army  against  the  Danes  ;  and 
Edmund  soon  perceived  his  brother-in-law  was  a 
friend  to  Canute.  This  discovery  obliged  him  to 
invent  some  pretence  to  divide  the  army  into  two 
bodies,  that  he  might  be  separated  from  him,  not 
daring  to  punish  the  traitor,  for  fear  of  exciting  a 
revolt  in  Mercia,  where  Streon's  power  was  e.x- 
ceedingly  great.  He  also  dreaded  his  father's 
displeasure,  who,  he  knew,  could  never  be  con- 
vinced that  Streon  held  intelligence  with  the 
Danes.  Canute  taking  advantage  of  this  division 
of  the  English  forces,  made  large  conquests  imme- 
diately ;  and  the  treacherous  Edric,  who  had  joined 
Edmund  with  no  other  view  but  to  betray  him, 
finding  he  had  lost  his  aim,  openly  declared  for 
Canute ;  and  this  would  have  been  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  a  detriment  to  the  king's  aff'airs,  if 
the  traitor  had  not  carried  with  him  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  with  forty  ships  of  war.  This  de- 
sertion, which  proved  very  serviceable  to  Canute, 
was  a  mortal  wound  to  Ethelred ;  and  the  people 
went  over  in  crowds  to  the  Danes,  in  proportion  as 
the  king's  aff'airs  fell  to  decay  ;  so  that  even  Wes- 
sex  itself  was  not  very  secure. 

Canute's  expectations  daily  increasing  by  these 
successes,  he  turned  his  arms  against  those  of  the 
Mercians  who  continued  in  their  alliance  to  the 
king,  and  at  length,  with  the  assistance  of  Streon, 
entirely  subdued  them.  After  which  he  formed  a 
design  to  attack  Ethelred  in  Wessex  itself;  where 
he  had  the  more  reason  to  expect  success,  as  Edric 
had  artfully  instilled  into  the  Mercians  who  were 
in  the  English  army,  a  notion  that  it  was  a  sin  to 
bear  arms  against  a  prince  in  possession  of  their 
country  ;  and  consequently,  all  that  Edmund  could 
obtain  of  these  troops,  was,  that  they  would  follow 
the  king  when  he  commanded  the  army  in  person, 

•  Florence  of  Worcester  and  Matthew  Westminster  re- 
late, that  these  two  earls  were  privately  accused  by  Kdric, 
who  desired  their  estates,  of  tre■^sonable  practices  against 
Ethelred,  by  whose  order  Edric  invited  them  to  a  feast, 
where  he  caused  them  to  be  treacherously  murdered.  Their 
dependents,  who  intended  to  revenge  their  deaths,  were 
forced  to  fly  into  St.  Frideswide's  church  in  Oxford,  which 
being  set  on  fire,  Ihey  perished  in  the  flames;  l)ut  the  king 
repenting  of  his  cruelty,  caused  the  church  to  be  rebuilt. 
In  this,  and  several  other  particulars,  it  is  plain,  that  Ethel- 
red was  urged  on  by  the  treacherous  Edric,  to  make  him 
onious  to  the  people ;  and  that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  Ls  repre- 
sented, appears  from  the  good  laws  he  made,  which  are  still 
extant.  He  was  particularly  careful  of  the  due  execution 
of  justice:  and  having  found  one  Walgeatus,  a  judge, 
whom  he  loved,  guilty  of  injustice,  he  deposed  him  from  his 
olfiee. 
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refufiog  to  fight  under  any  other  general.  lu  this 
extremity,  Edmund  used  all  possible  endeavours  to 
persuade  his  father,  who  feigned  himself  «ick  at 
London,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army.  But 
the  more  Ethclrcd  was  pressed,  the  more  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  suspicion  of  a  design  to  deliver 
him  to  the  Danes,  imagining  the  English  had  no 
other  way  to  make  a  peace  with  them ;  and  as  he 
durst  not  quit  London,  where  he  thought  himself 
safe,  he  refused  to  go  to  the  army  ;  and  the  prince 
his  son  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  troops  dis- 
perse,  without  being  able  to  bring  them  to  a  battle. 
In  the  mean  time,  Canute  taking  advantage  of 
these  disorders,  enlarged  his  conquests  with  great 
rapidity. 

In  these  wretched  circumstances,  Edmund  saw 
no  remedy  but  to  repair  himself  to  London,  and 
try  to  persuade  the  king  to  head  the  array ;  in 
which  he  prevailed  at  last  with  great  difficulty; 
and  then  by  his  extraordinary  assiduity,  raised 
another  army  more  numerous  than  the  former ; 
with  which  he  designed  to  give  Canute  battle,  per- 
suaded as  he  was,  that  nothing  but  a  signal  victory 
could  retrieve  the  affairs  of  the  English.  Ethelrcd 
visited  the  army  according  to  his  promise,  but  upon 
his  arrival  was  seized  by  his  old  fears.  Whether 
he  had  any  ground  for  his  suspicion,  or  it  was  in- 
stilled into  him  by  the  traitors  about  his  person, 
does  not  appear;  he,  however,  made  but  a  very 
brief  stay,  returning  to  London  with  all  imaginable 
speed.  After  his  departure,  the  army  being  much 
weakened  by  the  retreat  of  the  Mercians,  who  ob- 
stinately refused  to  fight  without  the  king  at  their 
head,  Edmund  was  obliged  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  Danes,  for  fear  of  engaging  at  a  great 
disadvantage  ;  and  Canute  finding  no  further  oppo- 
sition, became  master  of  several  counties  in  Wes- 
sex,  and  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

Edmund  perceiving  he  was   unable   to  stop  the 

trogress  of  the  enemy,  resolved  to  march  and  join 
fthred,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  levied 
some  troops  in  the  north.  They  ravagt'd  together 
th'jse  parts  of  the  country  that  sided  with  the 
Danes,  whilst  Canute  and  the  duke  of  Mercia  laid 
waste  the  southern  counties  that  persisted  in  their 
obedience  to  Ethelred.  But  Canute  did  not  long 
suffer  his  friends  to  be  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  English  ;  for  directly  he  was  informed  of  what 
passed  in  the  north,  he  marched  thither  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  and  compelled  Edmund  and 
Uthred  to  retire  into  Lancashire,  where  the  latter 
despairing  of  any  success,  traitorously  submitted 
to  Canute;  who  upon  some  understanding,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  conti- 
nued him  for  a  short  time  in  his  government ;  but 
being  convinced  that  the  earl  had  changed  sides 
purely  by  compulsion,  and  having  reason  to  fear  he 
would  not  remain  faithful,  he  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  put  Eric,  a  Danish  lord,  in  his 
place. 

Edmund  being  exceedingly  perplexed,  retired 
a^'ain  to  his  father  at  London,  and  earnestly  pressed 
him  to  exert  himself  on  the  present  occasion ;  but 
til  no  purpjsc ;  and  Ethelrcd,  who  till  then  had 
feigned  himself  sick,  became  really  ill,  and  died 
•oon  after  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
ihirty-jpventh  of  his  reign. 

Never  waj  England  in  a  more  deplorable  8tate 
than  during  the  reign  of  this  ineffiiient  monarch. 
He  bad  by  hit  first  wife  Elgiva,  Edmund,  who 
•ucceedcd  him;  AtheUtan,  who  died   in  his  child- 


hood; Edwy  (afterwards  murdered  by  Canute), 
and  three  daughters.  Edgiva,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  married  to  an  English  earl,  who  was  slain  in 
battle.  Edgith,  the  second,  was  united  to  the  trai- 
tor Edric,  duke  of  Mercia ;  and  Edgina,  the 
youngest,  was  wife  of  Uthred,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. By  Emma  of  Normandy,  his  second  wife, 
he  had  Alfred  and  Edward,  and  a  daughter  named 
Goda,  who  was  first  married  to  Walter,  earl  of 
Mantes,  and  afterwards  to  Eustachius,  carl  of 
Boulogne. 

The  old  chroniclers  very  characteristically  give 
the  name  of  the  Unready  to  this  feeble  king,  who 
was  always  surprised  by  the  Danes,  and  was  never 
ready  in  any  emergency;  and  who  on  his  ascensicm 
of  the  crown,  found  the  kingdom  in  a  rich  and  flou- 
rishing condition,  but  left  it  at  his  death  in  the  e.\- 
tremest  poverty  and  desolation. 

EDMUND  11.  SURNAMED  IRONSIDE. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelred,  the  city  of  London 
and  all  the  chiefs  there  present  proclaimed  his  son. 
Edmund  king  of  England,  who  had  already  given 
signal  proofs  of  his  courage  and  conduct ;  but  the 
Danes,  and  all  the  counties  in  their  possession,  de- 
clared for  Canute.*  However,  as  the  English 
obeyed  him  from  constraint,  numbers  of  them  came 
and  offered  their  service  to  Edmund,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  their  lawful  prince,  though  they 
were  constrained  to  swear  to  his  rival;  and  by  this 
means  the  two  kings  were  placed  upon  an  equality, 
that  occasioned  many  engagements  with  various 
success,  which  served  only  to  prolong  the  war,  but 
not  to  decide  the  contest.  London  being  the  chief 
support  of  the  Saxons,  Canute  was  exceedingly 
desirous  to  gain  it;  being  convinced  that  the 
possession  of  it  would  secure  him  an  easy  and  en- 
tire dominion  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and  with 
this  view,  whilst  Edmund  was  elsewhere  employed, 
he  approached  London,  and  forming  the  siege,  car- 
ried it  on  vigorously;  but  the  brave  resistance  of 
the  citizens  giving  Edmund  time  to  throw  in  suc- 
cours from  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Having  thus  lost  his 
aim,  he  used  many  stratagems  to  surprise  the 
enemy,  or  draw  him  off  from  London  ;  and  suc- 
ceeding in  the  last  project  he  returned  and  laid 
siege  a  second  time  to  the  city  ;  but  again  met  with 
the  same  difficulties;  the  inhabitants,  by  a  very 
obstinate  defence,  giving  Edmund  a  second  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  their  defence. 

Canute,  exasperated  at  being  thus  foiled  in  his 
attempt,  suddenly  raised  the  siege,  and  determined 
to  offer  Edmund  battle, f  who  no  less  desirous  of 
deciding  the  contest  by  one  single  action,  instead 
of  retreating,  marched  towards  him.  Consequently 
a  battle  was  fought,  which  was  very  hloody,  and  in 
which  both  gave  signal  proofs  of  their  conduct 
and  courage  ;  but  without  either  being  able  to  make 
victory  incline  to  his  side ;  and  after  a  long  fight, 
the  two  armies  were  obliged  to  part  with  almost  an 
equal  loss.  The  Englisli  army,  however,  had  nearly 
been  defeated  by  the  artifice  of  Edric  Streon, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Danes.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  English  troops,  contrary  to  his  ex- 

•  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  others  say,  that  the  bishop.i, 
abbots,  and  many  of  the  Knjjlish  nobles,  coming  to  Soulii- 
anipton.  abjured  the  race  of  Kthelred.  at  the  same  time  they 
chose  Canute  for  their  kinj;.  and  swore  feally  to  hini ;  who 
itlno  sworH  to  them  in  niatler.s  ccclesiaatical  and  civil,  to  bo 
Itieir  faithful  lord. 

t  This  was  about  .Midsummer 
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pectation,  fought  in  such  manner,  as  made  the 
victory  dubious,  he  cut  off  the  head  of  one  Osmer, 
a  soldier,  who  very  much  resembled  Edmund,  and 
fixing  it  on  the  top  of  his  lance,  advanced  to  the 
foremost  ranks,  and  exposing  it  to  the  view  of  the 
English,  cried  out  aloud,  "  Fly,  fly,  villains,  be- 
hold the  head  of  your  king,  in  whom  you  trust." 
The  English  were  shaken  at  this  sight,  and  the 
stratagem  would  have  occasioned  their  defeat,  had 
not  the  king  shown  himself  with  his  helmet  off,  and 
by  that  means  revived  their  courage.  The  battle 
lasting  till  night,  without  any  visible  advantage  on 
either  side,  Edmund  prepared  to  renew  the  fight  on 
the  morrow  ;  but  Canute,  who  had  other  designs, 
retired,  during  the  night,*  to  his  fleet,  which  waited 
for  him,  and  embarking  his  troops,  cruised  along 
the  coast  for  some  time,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  who 
could  not  fathom  his  intention  ;  and  when  he  con- 
ceived he  had  deceived  Edmund,  he  landed  his 
forces,  and  besieged  London  a  third  time ;  but  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  formerly  ;  and  consequently 
was  compelled  to  retire. 

The  particulars  of  this  war  would  no  doubt  be 
very  interesting,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a  clear 
account  of  them.  But  the  extremest  confusion  in 
this  part  of  the  English  history  prevails  ;  and  all 
that  can  be  gathered  from  the  old  historians  for 
certainty  is,  that  the  two  contending  princes  fought 
five  pitched  battles  within  the  space  of  a  year. 
One  of  these  battles,  fought  in  Essex,  would  have 
infallibly  proved  fatal  to  Canute,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pernicious  advice  of  Edric  Streon,  who  con- 
tinually changing  sides,  was  then  in  the  English 
army.  And  although  Edmund  had  been  so  con- 
fiding as  to  pardon  him,  and  so  easy  as  to  give 
credit  t)  his  oaths  of  being  entirely  devoted  to  his 
service  for  the  future,  this  traitor,  who  was  a  mere 
tool  of  the  kmg  of  Denmark,  let  no  opportunity 
pass  of  serving  him  ;  and  as  he  saw  the  Danes, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  English,  retreating 
in  great  disorder,  he  artfully  persuaded  Edmund  to 
stop  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  by  making  him  ap- 
prehensive their  despair  might  cause  them  to  rally, 
and  the  victory,  by  some  unforeseen  accident,  be 
snatched  out  of  his  hands.  This  artifice,  which  had 
formerly  taken  effect  with  Ethelred,  wrought  like- 
wise with  Edmund,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
guided  by  this  fatal  advice. 

This  arch-traitor  ultimately  threw  away  the  mask 
m  the  last  battle  near  Assandun  ;f  and  whilst  the 
two  armies  were  engaged,  suddenly  deserted  his 
countrymen  and  joined  the  Danes,  who  received 
him  as  their  cordial  ally.  This  treachery  caused 
such  consternation  among  the  English,  that  throw- 
ing down  their  arms,  they  thought  of  nothing  but 
saving  themselves  by  flight;  and  Edmund's  loss 
upon  this  occasion  was  immense,  the  flower  of  the 

*  This  battle  was  fought  at  Scoerstan,  which  Camden  sup- 
poses to  be  biierston,  in  Wiltshire ;  others  think  it  to  be  the 
place  where  four  stones,  called  Shire-stones,  part  the  counties 
of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Warwick.  Milton 
makes  the  battle  to  have  lasted  two  whole  days,  and  Canute 
to  have  retreated  the  second  night :  so  also  does  Matt.  West- 
minster, and  he  relates  Edric's  stratagem  as  occurring  on  the 
second  day. 

t  Ashdon,  in  Essex,  near  Walden.  Canute  built  a  church 
here  in  memory  of  tnis  battle  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
slain  ;  and  caused  four  hillocks  to  be  thrown  up,  as  monuments 
of  those  that  were  killed  m  the  battle.  Two  of  these  monu- 
ments being  opened  and  searched  into,  there  were  found  three 
stone  cofSns,  with  abundance  of  pieces  of  bones  m  them,  and 
many  chains  of  iron,  like  those  on  horses"  bits.  These  hills 
are  commonly  called  Bartlow-hills,  though  they  lie  in  Aslxlon 
palish.  Some  think  it  was  Bartlow  church  that  was  built  by 
Canute. 


English  nobility  being  slain  ;  amongst  whom  were 
the  earls  Alfric,  Ulfketel,  Ethelward,  and  others  of 
distinguished  valour  and  loyalty,  who  fell  bravely 
with  their  swords  in  their  hands  in  defence  of  their 
unhappy  country. 

After  this  important  victory,  Canute  considered 
himself  as  irresistible ;  conceiving  that  Edmund 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  any  army  into  the  field 
that  would  dare  to  contend  with  his  victorious 
troops.  But  as  the  English  were  in  extreme  danger, 
they  made  extraordinary  efforts  for  their  deliver- 
ance ;  and  as  Edmund  had  the  hearts  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  particularly  of  the  Londoners,  who  were 
always  ready  to  give  him  effectual  proofs  of  their 
affection  and  loyalty,  he  was,  so  far  from  beino- 
depressed  by  this  unfortunate  defeat,  that  he  rallied 
his  dispersed  troops,  and  drawing  together  a  more 
powerful  army  than  that  which  had  been  destroyed, 
he  went  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  were  marching 
towards  Gloucester.  Canute,  unwilling  to  give  him 
time  to  augment  his  forces,  hastened  to  meet  him 
with  intent  to  attack  him;  but  the  two  kings  stood 
in  sight  of  each  other  for  some  time,  at  the  head  of 
their  respective  armies,  without  either  giving  the 
signal  of  battle  ;  Edmund  being  sensible  he  should 
be  irretrievably  mined  if  he  lost  the  day;  and  Ca- 
nute foreseeing  a  general  defection  of  the  English,  in 
case  he  were  vanquished  ;  and  thus  it  appeared  to 
both,  that  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  kingdom  depended 
on  the  success  of  that  important  conflict.  At  last, 
Edmund,  who  was  strong  and  robust  of  body,  and 
on  that  account  surnamed  Ironside,  sent  Canute 
word,  that  to  prevent  the  great  effusion  of  blood 
that  must  be  shed  in  their  quarrel,  he  deemed  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  decide  it  by  a  single 
combat.  To  which  Canute  replied,  that  though  he 
did  not  consider  himself  inferior  to  his  antagonist 
in  courage,  yet  being  of  a  weak  constitution  and 
small  stature,  he  should  be  careful  how  he  engaged 
in  so  unequal  a  combat ;  adding,  if  Edmund  was 
desirous  to  prevent  any  further  effusion  of  blood, 
he  was  ready  to  refer  the  decision  of  their  contest 
to  the  principal  officers  of  the  two  armies.  This 
proposal  was  received  with  joy  by  the  nobles  of  Ed- 
mund's party,  who  desired  to  find  some  expedient 
to  put  an  end  to  so  fatal  a  war;  but  Edmund  him- 
self, on  the  contrary,  was  desirous  to  decide  the 
quarrel  by  arms,  but  durst  not  oppose  the  nobility, 
for  fear  of  estranging  them.  Plenipotentiaries, 
therefore,  were  nominated  on  both  sides,  who  met 
in  a  little  isle  in  the  Severn,  called  Alney,  opposite 
Gloucester,  to  consult  upon  the  pretensions  of  the 
two  princes ;  and  after  a  short  conference,  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  partition  of  the  kingdom. 
Wessex,  that  is  all  the  country  south  of  the  Thames, 
with  the  city  of  London,  and  part  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Essex,  being  assigned  to  Edmund  ;  and 
to  Canute,  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  including  Nor- 
thumbria  and  East-Anglia.  Peace  being  thus  con- 
cluded, the  two  kings  met  in  the  Isle  of  Alney,  and 
mutually  swore  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  Edmund 
then  retired  into  Wessex. 

Edmund's  challenging  Canute  has  given  occa- 
sion to  some  historians  to  assert  that  the  two  kings 
actually  fought  a  duel  in  the  Isle  of  Alney;  to  make 
which  appear  the  more  probable,  they  have  taken 
I  care  to  be  very  particular  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  combat ;  telling  us,  that  after  it  had  lasted  some 
time  without  any  advantr-ge  on  either  side,  Canute 
finding  his  strength  fail  him,  lifted  up  the  visor  of 
his  helmet,  and  proposed  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom   which    Edmund   consented    to   immediately; 
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and  it  is  further  added,  that,  at  the  same  instant, 
they  ran  to  embrace  one  another,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  two  armies,  who  were  spectators.  But 
as  the  best  historians  do  not  mention  this  combat, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  thrv  would  have  ne- 
giecteu  to  embellish  their  histories  with  so  romantic 
an  event,  had  there  been  any  foundation  for  it  :•  it 
probably  is  a  mere  fiction  of  a  subsequent  period. 

Edmund  did  not  long  enjoy  the  peace  which  cost 
him  so  much  exertion  ;  for  EJric  Strcon,  his  deter- 
mined enemy,  fearing  that  the  union  of  the  kings 
might  prove  fatal  to  him,  bribed  two  of  the  king's 
chamberlains,  or  according  to  some  accounts,  em- 
ployed his  own  son  to  assassinate  him ;  and  thus 
perished  that  heroic  prince. 

Edmund  had  not  occupied  the  throne  a  complete 
year;  Lut  even  in  that  .>hort  time  he  had  given  fre- 
quent proofs  of  an  undaunted  courage,  a  consum- 
mate prudence,  and  a  generous  nature  He  was 
buried  next  his  grandfather  Edgar,  at  Glastonbury  ; 
and  with  him  fell  the  glory  of  the  English  Saxons  ; 
for  by  his  death  the  Danes  prevailed,  and  the  Saxon 
monarchy  in  reality  ended,  after  it  had  lasted  one 
hundred  and  ninety  years  from  the  establishment 
by  Egbert,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  from  the 
founding  of  the  heptarchy,  or  octarchy,  and  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  under  Hengist. 

He  left,  by  Algitha,  his  wife,  two  sons,  Edmund 
and  Ed'.vard;  and  he  had  also  a  natural  son,  named 
Edwy,  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Canute. 

The  infamous  Streon,  who  prided  himself  with 
doing  Canute  so  signal  a  service,  hastened  to  carry 
him  the  first  news  of  it ;  but  Canute  detested  the 
barbarous  deed,  as  afterwards  appeared.  He  how- 
ever concealed  his  sentiments  at  the  time,  feeling 
he  should  have  further  occasion  for  him,  and  conse- 
quently promised  to  advance  him  ai)ove  all  the 
nobles  of  the  realm;  a  promise  which  he  kept  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  that  which  the  traitor 
expected. 

CANLTE  THE  GKEAT,  THE  SECOND  DANISH  KING 
OF  ENGLAND. 

The  death  of  Edmund  furnished  Canute  with  an 
opportunity  and  excuse  to  possess  himself  of  Wes- 
sex,  which  the  heirs  of  Edmund  were  little  able  to 
dis])utc  with  him.  For  this  purpose  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  resort  to  force  of  arms,  but  determined  to 
carry  his  point  by  extorting  the  consent  of  the 
nobles  ;  and  however  much  averse  the  English 
might  be  to  the  Danish  government,  he  was  in 
hopes  the  dread  of  plunging  the  kingdom  into  fresh 
calamities  would  make  such  an  impre^sion  on  them, 
as  would  constrain  them  to  comply  with  liis  desires. 
He  therefore  required  a  general  assembly  to  be 
called  in  Wessex,  in  order  to  set  forth  his  claim, 
determining  to  appeal  to  force  if  he  met  with  too 
strong  an  opposition.  Edmund  having  left  two  sciiis 
and  two  brothers,  Canute  could  scarcely  feign  any 
pretence  to  the  crown  ;  but  he  maintained,  that  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Alncy,  it  wa?  agreed  that 
the  survivor  of  the  two  kings  should  succeed  the 

•  r  '  '  '  ■  !  <,f  Ricvulle,  gives  a  very  particular  ac- 
couir  '!  iK-fcrc.  at,  and  aflcr  tlii«  ranioiu  duel ; 

'    and.  lliintiiigdon,  and  Maltlicw  of  Wc.itniiiislcr 

Maliiii'ur .  -.1 .  .  r.aiiiund  ( lialleri',{cd  Caiiuto,  Imtlie  decliiii-d 
Ibv  rLiiiljal,  aiiil  olti-red  to  divide  tlie  kiii{jdiiin.  binifun  of 
I)urliiini,  and  llovt-di-n,  niciilKin  nulliiiig  ul  tlie  chulleii)jC'  or 
duel,  liul  only  >|>vul(  of  the  diviiii,n  of  tlie  kin|{doin  by  the  pcr- 

,    raaiHon  ut  Mrlr,  m  the  name  manner  as  the  i^axou  Aniiali'. 
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other  ;  and  he  at  the  same  time  broadly  intimated    ; 
he   should  not  abide   by  the  determination   of  tha 
assembly,  if  the  matter  were  decided  against  him. 

Edmund's  two  sons  were  very  young,  and  his 
brothers  were  in  Normandy,  where  they  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  obtaining  the  crown  of 
Wessex ;  Canute,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  great 
power;  and  besides  possessing  half  the  kingdom,  j 
liad  many  friends  among  the  West-Sa.\ons  them- 
selves, without  reckoning  those  who  were  per-  [ 
suaded  any  expedient  was  preferable  to  the  renew-  I 
iug  of  the  war.  It  was  therefore  scarcely  possible  ' 
for  the  friends  of  the  English  princes  to  surmount  ' 
such  great  obstacles  ;  and  had  they  been  obstinately 
bent  to  continue  tlie  succession  in  the  family  of 
Edmund,  they  would  have  probably  rekindled  in 
the  kingdom  a  war,  which  must  have  ended  in  its 
destruction.  Consequently  in  this  perplexity,  they 
were  contented  with  proposing  that  Canute  should 
be  declaicd  piotcctor  of  Edmund's  children,  till  the 
eldest  was  of  age  to  govern  ;  by  which  means  tliey 
hoped,  if  they  did  not  place  these  princes  on  the 
throne,  at  least  to  preserve  their  rights  entii-e.  But 
Canute  was  not  satisfied  with  a  limited  power,  and 
was  determined  to  succeed  Edmund  in  his  own 
right,  by  virtue  of  his  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
of  Alney;  a  right  which,  though  all  did  not  ac- 
knowledge, yet  none  durst  openly  contest.  He 
maintained,  that  although  the  treaty  did  not  ex- 
pressly say  what  he  asserted,  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise understood  without  infringement  of  its  spirit ; 
and  to  prove  this  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  parties 
concerned  in  the  treaty,  he  called  as  witnesses  all 
those  who  were  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  and  demanded  of  them,  whether  there  was 
anything  stipulated  in  favour  of  Edmund's  sons? 
And  upon  their  replying  that  there  was  even  no 
mention  at  all  of  the  princes,  he  argued  they  hud 
no  right  to  succeed  their  father.  This  reasoning, 
weak  as  it  wjis,  being  supported  by  the  votes  of  his 
party,  and  moreover  by  the  fears  of  the  English  in 
general,  was  sufficient  to  determine  the  assembly  to 
comply  with  his  will  ;  and  his  reasons  were  thought, 
or  feigned  to  be  thought,  very  solid  ;  and  without  a 
closer  examination,  he  was  acknort-ledged  and  pro- 
claimed king  of  all  England,  and  all  the  nobility, 
both  English  and  Danish,  swore  allegiance  to  him. 
He  was  then  crowned,  and  immediately  after,  he 
divided  the  kingdom  into  the  four  governments  oi 
iMercia,  Northunibria,  East-Anglia,  and  Wessex. 
The  first  he  gave  to  Edric  Streon,  the  second  to 
Eric,  and  the  tliird  to  Turketul,  reserving  Wessex 
to  himself,  without  appointing  any  deputy  to  its 
governance. 

Canute  was  too  politic  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
motive  which  induced  the  English  to  acknowledge 
him  their  sovereign  ;  and  although  all  the  English 
that  ajjproached  him  took  care  to  dissemble  their 
sentiments,  he  was  sensible  an  enmity  of  near  two 
hundred  years'  standing,  and  fomented  by  continual 
wars,  could  not  be  extinguished  in  so  short  a  space. 
For  this  reason,  he  resolved  to  use  all  possible  pre- 
cautions to  hinder  their  revolt  ;  and  he  was  aware, 
that  to  this  end  two  things  were  equally  necessary, 
namely,  the  gaining  tlie  affection  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  the  gelling  rid  of  those  who  couhl  give  him  any 
uueasincss.  Th((iigh  tl'.esc  two  projeds  scenuil  in- 
consistent, he  despaired  not  of  accomplishing  tliem, 
and  accordingly  spent  the  beginning  of  his  reign  tr; 
that  purpose ;  and  as  he  well  knew,  the  most  ef 
fectiial  means  of  becoming  pojiular,  was  to  cause 
justice   to  be  admiuislercd   fairly  and   impartiallv, 
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he  publicly  declared  there  should  be,  for  the  future, 
no  distinctiou  between  the  English  and  Danes  ; 
and  consequently,  published  an  edict,*  that  every 
county  should  be  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  kings.  He  excepted,  how- 
ever, the  northern  counties,  because  they  were  peo- 
pled with  scarce  any  other  than  Danes,  who  had 
introduced  particular  laws  of  their  own,  which  there 
was  no  occasion  to  alter.  The  same  edict  de- 
nounced the  severest  punishments  against  malefac- 
tors, either  Danes  or  English,  his  aim  being  to  let 
the  English  perceive  they  might  rely  on  the  impar- 
tial execution  of  the  laws.  These  wise  precautions 
produced  the  intended  effect ;  and  the  people  were 
never  weary  of  testifying  their  satisfaction  to  find 
themselves  governed  by  their  ancient  laws,  under 
the  protection  of  an  equitable  prince,  who  seemed 
to  have  no  other  view,  but  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects. 

As  soon  as  Canute  saw  the  progress  he  had 
made  in  the  hearts  of  the  English,  he  believed  he 
might  venture  without  danger  upon  the  second 
part  of  his  project,  the  freeing  himself  from  those 
that  gave  him  most  uneasiness,  and  particularly 
the  Saxon  princes,  Alfred  and  Edward,  brothers 
of  the  late  king,  had  retired  into  Normandy,  with 
their  mother  Emma,  plainly  foreseeing  it  would 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  West-Saxons  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  royal  family.  Edmund's  two  sons,  who 
remained  in  England,  notwithstanding  their  youth, 
made  the  new  king  somewhat  uneasy,  on  account 
of  the  people's  affection  for  them  ;  and  he  was  only 
restrained,  by  his  fear  of  outraging  the  Engli«h, 
from  putting  them  to  death.  As  some  relief  to  his 
fears  he  had  them  conveyed  to  Denmark,t  under 
colour  of  sending  them  abroad  to  travel;  and  the 
person  intrusted  with  the  princes,  being  suspicious 
of  the  king's  design,  was  touched  with  compassion 
for  them,  and  instead  of  carrying  them  to  Denmark, 
conducted  them  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave 
them  his  protection,  but  being  unwilling  to  quarrel 
with  Canute,  sent  them  to  the  court  of  Solomon, 
king  of  Hungary,  his  relation,  who  willingly  un- 
dertook to  take  care  of  and  educate  them.  Subse- 
quently, Solomon  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Edmund;  and  to  Edward,  his  sister-in- 
law  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II. 
Edmund  died  soon  after  his  marriage  ;  but  Edward 
had  five  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  Hungary  : 
and  the  others  were,  Edgar  Atheling,  Margaret, 
and  Christian. 

There  were  still  in  England  two  sons  of  Ethel- 
red  II.,  both  named  Edwy,  of  whom  one  was  born 
in  wedlock,  and  the  other  a  natural  child.  The  last 
was  called,  but  for  what  reason  does  not  appear, 
the  king  of  the  clowns.  Canute  was  no  less  jea- 
lous of  these  than  the  other  princes,  and  he  there- 
fore banished  them  the  realm;  but  some  time  after, 
recalling  the  legitimate  one,  under  pretence  of  being 
reconciled  to  him,  he  found  means  to  have  him  dis- 
patched. The  other,  after  enduring  many  hard- 
ships in  exile,  returned  into  England,  where  he 
kept  himself  concealed,  being  privately  supplied  by 
his  friends  with  necessaries  lor  his  subsistence. J 


*  This  was  done  by  a  Wittena-Oeraot  at  Oxford. 

t  All  the  English  historians  ailirm.that  Walgar  (for  that  wast 
the  domestic  s  name;  had  orders  to  carry  them  to  the  king  of 
Sweden,  Swanorum,  or  Suevorum. 

J  These  two  Edwys  are  confounded  by  several  historians  ; 
but  they  are  plainly  distinguished  in  the  Saxon  annals,  and 
in  the  genealogy  at  the  end  of  the  History  of  Alfred,  written 
by  Speiman.    As  also  in  H.  Huntingdon,  who  calls  the  first 


Canute  was  exceedingly  desirous  to  be  freed  from 
the  anxiety  occasioned  by  Alfred  and  Edward,  the 
brothers  of  King  Edmund,  who  wore  in  Normandy 
with  their  mother;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  Duke  Richard  IJ.,  their 
uncle.  He  was  also  apprehensive,  that  the  duke, 
whose  forces  were  formidable,  would  one  day 
espouse  their  cause  ;  and  to  prevent  this  danger 
he  determined  to  secure  the  duke  of  Normandy  to 
his  interests,  by  demanding  in  marriage  his  sister 
Emma,  widow  of  Ethelred  II.,  and  by  offering  him 
at  the  same  time,  Estritha,  one  of  his  sisters  ;  which 
proposals  both  being  accepted,  the  two  marriages 
were  celebrated  in  a  magnificent  manner.  If 
Emma  was  pleased  with  being  once  more  queen  of 
England,  it  was  not  so  with  Alfred  and  Edward  her 
sons,  who  openly  betrayed  their  dislike  ;  and  Ed- 
ward especially,  never  forgave  her  for  thus  scanda- 
lously espousing  the  mortal  foe  of  her  first  husband. 
Both  of  them  were  also  additionally  incensed 
against  her  for  consenting,  that  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  should  be  settled,  by  the 
marriage-articles,  on  the  heirs  of  her  body  by  Ca- 
nute ;  which  was  depriving,  as  far  as  lay  in  her 
power,  the  family  of  Ethelred  of  ail  hopes  of  ever 
mounting  the  throne. 

After  Canute  had  thus  secured  himself  from  the 
Saxon  princes,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  those 
chiefs  whose  fidelity  he  suspected,  or  whose  power 
made  him  uneasy.  The  three  whom  he  most 
dreaded  were,  the  duke  of  Mercia,  the  duke  of 
East-Anglia,  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland; 
all  of  whom  had  done  him  signal  services;  which 
he  only  considered  rendered  them  more  formi- 
dable to  him.  He  knew  Edric  Streon  to  be  a 
villain,  and  as  be  could  not  rely  on  his  fidelity, 
since  he  had  so  often  betrayed  the  two  former 
kings,  notwithstanding  the  obligations  that  ought 
to  have  attached  him  to  their  interests,  he  resolved 
to  begin  with  him  ;  and  he  was  not  long  in  finding 
a  plausible  opportunity,  which  even  made  his  de- 
struction appear  an  act  of  justice.  Streon  having 
one  day  the  impudence  to  upbraid  him  publicly,  foi 
not  rewarding  him  for  his  past  services,*  and  par- 
ticularly for  freeing  him  from  so  formidable  a  rival 
as  Edmund;  Canute  instantly  took  the  rash  decla- 
ration ;  and  Edric  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  words, 
but  the  king  answered  in  a  rage,  since  he  was  so 
audacious  as  openly  to  avow  so  black  a  treason,  of 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  only  suspected,  he  should 
instantly  receive  his  due  punishment ;  and  at  the 
same  moment,  without  giving  him  time  to  reply,  he 
commanded  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Thames. f  Some  chroni- 
clers add  that  he  ordered  his  head  to  be  fixed  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  Tower  of  London,^  that  he 
might  perform  his  promise  to  the  traitor,  to  raise 
him  above  all  the  nobles  of  the  realm. 

Eric,  earl  of  Northumberland,  was  banished  the 
kingdom  shortly  after,  under  some  pretence ;  and 


Eduiadelingc,  and  the  second  Edwicheorleging.  Malms- 
bury  says,  Edwy-adehnge  was  buried  at  Tavistock  in  De- 
vonshire. 

•  Hfi  upbraided  him  for  having  deprived  him  of  the  earldom 
of  Mercia. 

t  He  waa  beheaded  in  the  king's  palace,  and  his  body  flung 
out  of  a  window,  into  the  Thames.  So  that  the  king's  palace 
stood  close  to  the  Thames.  Other  historians  say,  that  the 
body  was  cast  upon  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  left  there  uu- 
buried. 

I  That  could  not  be,  since  the  Tower  of  London  was  not 
built  till  the  reign  of  William  I.  Huntingdon  says,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  fixed  on  the  highest  tower  in  Loudon ;  and  Bromptou, 
on  the  highest  gate  in  Loudon. 
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Turketul,  duke  of  East-Anglia,  frightened  by  these 
examples,  and  perhaps  by  the  king's  omissarios, 
voluntarily  absented  himself.  •  Several  other  per- 
sons of  less  note  falling  in  like  manner  a  sacrifice 
to  the  king's  jealousy  or  suspicions,  their  posts 
were  filled  with  those  in  whom  he  placed  greater 
confidence ;  and  from  this  time  the  English  began 
to  enjoy  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  but  were  still  com- 
pelled to  pa;,  a  tax  of  eighty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  arrears  due  to  the  Danish  army,  great  part  of 
whom  were  sent  back  to  Denmark. 

Canute  finding  the  whole  kingdom  in  profound 
tranquillity,  and  having  no  reason  to  fear  a  revolt, 
resolved  upon  a  voyage  to  Denmark ;  where  his 
presence  was  absolutely  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  war  which  raged  between  the  Danes  and  Van- 
dab.  He  took  with  him  such  of  the  English  chiefs 
as  he  suspected,  lest  his  absence  should  eocourage 
them  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  kingdom;  and 
lor  this  reason  also,  he  carried  with  him  the  flower 
of  the  English  troops,  under  the  command  of  Earl 
Godwin,  son  of  Ulnoth,  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  II.  Godwin,  who  possessed  considerable 
military  experience,  signalized  himself  in  this  war, 
by  a  very  bold  though  successful  action.  The  two 
armies  of  the  Danes  and  Vandals  being  near  one 
another,  Canute  designed  to  attack  the  enemies 
early  the  next  morning  ;  but  whilst  his  troops  were 
refreshing  themselves  in  expectation  of  the  battle, 
Godwin  privately  withdrawing  from  the  camp,  with 
the  troops  under  his  command,  fell  upon  the  Van- 
dals in  the  night,  and  putting  them  in  disorder  by 
this  sudden  attack,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them, 
and  routed  the  whole  army.  As  a  reward  for  this 
important  serricC;  Canute  created  him  earl  of  Kent. 

The  war  being  ended,  Canute  returned  into  Eng- 
land, where  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  con- 
vened the  great  council  to  confirm  the  Danish  laws, 
which  for  some  time  had  been  observed  in  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  Northumbria. 
We  may  here  observe,  that  at  this  time  there  were 
in  England  three  sorts  of  laws,  namely,  the  West- 
Saxon,  Mercian,  and  Danish  laws;  but  the  last  of 
which  had  not  the  sanction  of  public  authority, 
until  Canute,  at  his  return  from  Denmark,  put  them 
upon  a  level  with  the  ancient  laws  of  England. 

Canute  some  lime  after  was  obliged  to  take  a  se- 
cond voyage  to  Denmark,  then  invaded  by  the 
Swedes  ;  which  expedition  was  not  very  prosperous; 
and  the  English  troops  he  carried  with  him  were 
great  sufferers. 

Two  years  after  this  he  resolved  to  revive  some 
ancient  pretensions  to  Norway ;  as  Oalaiis,  who 
then  sat  on  the  throne  of  that  country,  was  a  weak 
and  unwarlike  prince.  He  began  the  execution  of 
I  this  design  by  privately  forming  a  strong  party 
among  the  Norwegian  chieftains;  and  as  soon  as 
matters  were  ripe,  he  sailed  for  Denmark  with  a 
considerable  body  of  English  troops,  and  suddenly 
landed  them  in  Norway  ;  and  Oalaiis,  who  had  uo 
intelligence  of  his  intentions,  surprised  at  the  at 
tack,  abandoned  his  kingdom.  Upon  his  retreat, 
Canute  was  crowned  king  of  Norway,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  all  right  but  such  as  conquest  could 
Witow.  Two  years  after,  the  dispossassed  monarch 
tttempting  to  recover  his  dominions,  was  slain  by 
hit  own  subjects,  and  Canute  remained  peaceable 
Qotsessu'-  of  the  kingdom.  Oalaiis,  after  his  death, 
iru  ranked  among  the  saints,  and  honoured  with 
the  title  of  martyr. 

•  He  went  to  Denmark,  where  as  loon  as  he  landed,  ho 
*•«  takro.  nod  put  to  dt-ath. 


The  conquest  of  Norway  appears  to  have  satis- 
fied Canute's  ambition  ;  for  from  that  time  he  de- 
voted himself  to  religion ;  that  is  to  say,  he  made 
it  his  principal  business  to  enrich  the  churches  and 
monasteries;  as  if  the  usurpation  of  two  kingdoms, 
and  all  the  consequent  evils,  could  be  repaired  by 
so  slight  a  satisfaction.  Among  other  things  ho 
took  particular  care  to  give  public  marks  of  his  re- 
spect to  St.  Edmund,  formtrly  king  of  East-Anglia, 
slain  by  the  Danes;  and  built  a  stately  church  over 
the  grave  of  that  prince,  and  very  much  enlarged 
the  town,  which  from  him  had  the  name  of  St.  Ed- 
mond's-bury.  The  monastery,  in  the  same  place, 
called  Breadicsworth,  which  had  been  endowed  by 
Edward  the  Elder,  was  also  considerably  enlarged 
by  Canute,  who  augmented  the  revenues,  and  it 
consequently  became  one  of  the  richest  religious 
houses  in  the  kingdom.* 

After  he  had  shown,  as  he  thought,  visible  marks 
of  his  devotion,  he  resolved  upon  a  journey  to 
Home,  which  he  performed  in  the  year  1032;  and 
whilst  there,  he  made  many  rich  presents  to  the 
churches,  and  confirmed  all  the  grants  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  English 
college ;  for  which  ho  obtained  in  return,  certain 
privileges  for  the  English  churches,  and  some  ad- 
vantages for  those  who  came  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
the  apostles  ;  of  which  the  most  material,  was  an 
exemption  to  all  Englishmen  from  the  payment  of 
any  toll  as  they  passed  through  Italy.  The  Empe- 
ror Conrad,  of  Germany,  who  was  then  at  Rome, 
and  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  strict  friend- 
ship, granted  him  the  same  privilege ;  as  did  also 
the  king  of  France  ;  and  by  this  means  the  English 
pilgrims  and  travellers  were  eased  of  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  freed  from  a  thousand  insults  and  op- 
pressions to  which  they  had  been  liable  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  We  have  an  elaborate  ac- 
count of  these  matters  in  a  letter  written  by  Canute 
himself  from  Rome,  to  the  assembly-general  of  the 
English  nation,  informing  them  what  he  had  done 
in  favour  of  his  subjects  :  in  which  letter  he  also 
professes  to  feel  great  piety,  and  a  fixed  resolution 
to  govern  his  kingdom  after  the  most  exact  rules 
of  justice,  and  desires  his  nobles  to  assist  him  in 
that  laudable  design. 

Mackintosh  says,  "  In  his  journey  from  Rome  to 
Denmark  (a  wonderful  enterprise  for  that  age),  he 
obtained  the  cession  of  the  margraviate  of  Sleswick, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Eyder,  as  the  fron- 
tier of  Denmark,  which  it  still  is,  from  the  Empe- 
ror Conrad  II.,  who  obtained  the  station  of  tem- 
poral chief  of  Christendom." 

As  soon  as  he  returned  to  England,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  St.  Ed- 
mund, which  he  had  begun  before  his  journey  to 
Rome;  and  having  spent  some  years  longer  in 
continual  acts  of  devotion,  he  died  in  1U3G,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Historians  have   not  failed   to  give  Canute  the 

•  L.elund,  who  was  an  cyc-witncis  of  this  town  and  monas- 
tery in  Ihcir  splendour,  gives  this  descripUon  of  them  : — "  A 
eity  more  neatly  seated  the  sun  never  saw,  hanging  upon  a 
gentle  descent,  with  a  little  river  on  its  east  side;  nor  a  nio- 
na-itcry  more  great  and  stately,  whether  we  con.sidcr  the  en 
dowmenLi,  largenos.i,  and  unparalleled  magnihcenco.  The 
mona-itcry  itself  looks  like  a  city,  so  many  gates  it  has  (some 
whereof  arc  brass),  so  many  towers,  and  a  church,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  stately,  to  which  as  apiHind-iges,  there 
are  three  more  of  admirable  beauty  and  workmanship  in  the 
same  churchyard."  There  are  two  still  entire;  viz.  St.  Mary's 
and  .St.  James's;  the  third,  which  lies  in  ruins,  was  the  great 
church  of  the  monastery.  Ilesides  the  immense  value  of  tbo 
gifts  at  SL  Kdmund's  tomb,  the  revenues  at  the  dissolution 
amounted  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a 
year  ;  a  large  sum  In  tliosc  days 
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furname  of  Great,  a  title  which  seems  peculiar  to 
conquerors,  as  if  true  greatness  cousii-ted  in  in- 
vading the  rights  and  properties  of  others.  But  if 
we  do  not  confine  this  title  within  such  narrow 
limits,  Canute  may  still  be  said  to  merit  that  title, 
particularly  as  regards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  ; 
the  close  of  his  life  being  very  different  from  the 
beginning.  If  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  the 
character  which  historians  give  him,  from  the  time 
he  was  completely  settled  on  the  throne  of  England, 
be  displayed  o  continual  wisdom,  justice,  and  mode- 
lation,  that  gained  him  the  affection  of  his  subjects, 
and  a  universal  esteem  among  foreigners. 

The  following  story,  among  others,  is  instanced 
as  an  exanij)le  of  his  wisdom.  One  day,  as  he  was 
walking  by  the  sea-side,  his  attendants  extolled  him 
exceedingly,  and  even  proceeded  to  compare  him 
to  God  himself.  OlTended  at  these  extravagant 
praises,  and  willing  to  convince  them  of  their  folly 
and  impiety,  he  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought,  and 
seating  himself  in  a  place  where  the  tide  was  about 
to  flow,  turned  to  the  sea,  and  said  :  "  0  sea,  thou 
art  under  my  dominion,  and  the  land  I  sit  on  is 
mine  :  I  charge  thee  not  to  presume  to  approach 
any  further,  nor  to  dare  to  wet  the  feet  of  thy  sove- 
reign." And  having  said  this,  he  sat  still  for  some 
time,  as  if  expecting  the  sea  would  obcj  his  com- 
mands ;  but  the  tide  advancing  as  usual,  he  took 
occasion  to  admonish  his  flatterers,  and  told  them, 
'■  that  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  of  all  belonged 
only  to  Him  whom  the  land  and  the  sea  obey  :" 
and  he  is  said,  from  that  moment,  never  to  have 
worn  his  crown  again,  but  ordered  it  to  be  placed 
on  the  head  of  the  crucifix  at  Winchester. 

He  left  three  sons,  all  arrived  at  manhood,  to 
wliom  he  bequeathed  his  three  kingdoms  by  will. 
Sweyn,  the  eldest,  a  natural  son,  but  according  to 
some  historians,  a  child  imposed  upon  him  for  such 
by  the  mother,  had  Norway.  To  Harold,  bis  second 
son,  by  the  same  woman,  he  gave  England  ;  and 
to  Canute,  or  Hardicanute,  whom  he  had  by  Emma 
of  Normandy,  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  Gunilda, 
his  daughter  by  the  same  princess,  was  married  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 

As  the  affairs  of  Normandy  arc  henceforward  in- 
timately mingled  with  those  of  England,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  the  Normans. 

Richard  11.,  duke  of  Normandv,  dying  in  1026, 
Richard  III.,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  who  reigned 
but  one  year,  and  by  his  death  left  the  dukedom  to 
Robert,  his  brother ;  who  was  no  sooner  in  posses- 
sion, than  he  espoused  the  interest  of  Alfred  and 
Edward,  his  cousins,  sons  of  his  aunt  Emma  and 
Ethelred  II.  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  Edmund's  son,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Canute, 
to  entreat  him  to  give  the  two  princes  some  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  their  ancestors;  but  this  embassy 
arrived  in  England,  when  Canute  found  himself  so 
firmly  seated  in  his  throne,  that  he  thought  he 
might  safely  disregard  the  solicitations  of  the  duke 
of  Normandy.  Robert  was  so  incensed  at  his  re- 
fusal, that  he  resolved  to  compel  him  to  do  justice 
to  the  English  princes  ;  and  fitted  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  embarking  with  a  numerous  army,  re- 
solved to  make  a  descent  upon  England,  where  he 
did  not  question  but  the  English  would  readily  join 
him  ;  but  meeting  with  a  violent  storm,  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  behold  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet 
perish  ;  a  loss  which  could  not  be  easily  retrieved. 
In  the  mean  time,  these  preparations  satisfying  Ca- 
nnte,  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  really  intended 
to  attemnt  the  restoration  of  his  cousins,  he  endea- 


voured to  amuse  him  with  offering  them  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex.  But  Robert  would  not  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  this  offer,  had  not  his  un- 
fortunate naval  expedition  constrained  him  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  his  design,  as  it  had  also 
induced  Canute  to  depart  from  his  word.  Some 
time  after,  Robert  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jeru- 
salem, deferring,  till  his  return,  his  intended  in 
vasion  of  England  ;  but  he  died  in  his  way  home, 
leaving  a  natural  son,  called  William,  on  whom, 
before  his  departure,  he  had  settled  the  succession. 

HAROLD   I.,  SURNAMED   HAKEFOOT,  THE  THIRD 
DANISH    KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

When  Canute  espoused  the  princess  of  Nor- 
mandy, it  was  agreed  that  the  children  by  this 
marriage  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  agreement,  Canute  left 
England  to  his  son  Harold,  born  in  Denmark,  and 
gave  Denmark  to  Hardicanute,  his  son  by  Emma 
of  Normandy.  Apparently,  he  did  not  think  the 
English  had  been  sufficiently  inured  to  the  Danish 
yoke,  to  venture  to  place  on  their  throne  his  youngest 
son,  who  was  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  of  no  great  genius.  But  the  English  con- 
sidered Hardicanute,  born  in  England,  of  a  lawful 
wife,  widow  of  one  of  their  kings,  as  the  only  per- 
son entitled  to  succeed;  and  regarded  Harold  as  a 
foreigner  and  bastard.  The  Danes,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  firmly  bent  to  perform  Canute's  last  will 
and  testament ;  and  this  difference  might  have  beer 
productive  of  a  fierce  civil  war,  if  Harold  had  not 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  seized  the  treasure  laid 
up  by  the  king,  his  father,  at  Winchester ;  by  whim 
means  he  gained  over  several  of  his  opponents  , 
and  consequently,  in  a  general  assembly  in  Mcrcia, 
secured  a  majority,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of 
England.  The  Danes  were  unanimously  for  him, 
and  of  course,  the  English  Mercians,  or  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  north  of  the  Thames,  who  were  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Danes,  durst  not  openly  oppose 
them. 

Meantime,  the  West-Saxons,  who  did  not  deem 
themselves  conquered,  convened  an  assembly  of  the 
states  of  Wessex,  and  by  the  management  of  Earl 
Godwin,  Hardicanute  was  elected  and  proclaimed 
king  of  Wessex,  the  West-Saxons  leaving  the  Mer- 
cians free  to  acknowledge  Harold  for  their  king. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  although  at  this  period 
there  were  Danes,  or  people  of  Danish  extraction, 
dispersed  all  over  England,  their  chief  settlement" 
were  in  Mercia,  East-Anglia,  and  Northumbria  ; 
and  consequently,  in  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames,  called  then  by  the  general  name  of  IMcr- 
cia,  there  were  more  Danes  than  English.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Wessex,  that  is,  south  of  the  Thames, 
the  English  were  the  most  numerous,  having  ad- 
mitted among  them  such  of  their  countrymen,  who, 
to  avoid  living  under  the  dominion  of  the  Danes, 
had  quitted  the  northern  parts  ;  by  which  means 
Wessex  was  exceedingly  populous,  and  more  powei- 
ful  than  ever,  being  capable  of  bringing  into  the 
field  as  large  armies  as  the  rest  of  England.  Harold, 
upon  this  account,  and  not  being  possessed  of  his 
father's  qualities,  imagined  he  was  not  strong  enough 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Wessex.  Nor  did 
Hardicanute,  who  was  in  Denmark,  hasten  to  take 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Wessex;  whether  that 
he  was  detained  by  other  affairs,  or  on  this,  as  well 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  gave  way  to  his  natural 
sluggishness;  and  daring  his  absen        Earl  God - 
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win  held  the  reins  of  the  government  in  an  abso- 
lute manner,  independent  of  Emma,  the  quocn- 
mothcr,  who  was  unpopular  with  the  West-Saxons. 

Meanwhile,  Harold  was  contriving  to  gain,  by 
political  intripue,  a  kingdom  which  he  found  himself 
unable  to  subdue  by  arms  ;  and  as  he  had  been 
deprived  of  it  by  the  sole  inlluenco  of  Earl  God- 
win, he  believed  there  was  no  readier  way  to  ascend 
the  throne,  than  by  gaining  the  carl  to  his  interest. 
He  took  advantage,  therefore,  of  his  brother's  ab- 
sence, to  win  Godwin  to  his  interest,  by  means, 
which,  though  not  expressly  declared  in  history, 
may  be  easily  conjectured  ;  as  he  is  known  not  to 
have  been  very  scrupulous.  The  whole  affair  was 
so  dexterously  manaLTcd.  that  suddenly,  on  pretence 
that  Hardica'nute  neglected  to  come  into  England, 
Harold  was  acknowledged  king  of  Wessex.  But 
this  change  was  not  made  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  West-Saxons,  but  by  the  promptness 
and  intrigues  of  Godwin's  party,  who  managed  so 
well,  that  it  was  done  before  any  measures  could  be 
taken  to  obstruct  it. 

Emma,  mother  of  Hardicanute,  and  her  party, 
were  extremely  sui-prised  at  this  revolution,  which 
not  only  deprived  her  son  of  the  crown  of  Wessex, 
but  herself  also  of  the  hopes  of  ever  having  any 
share  in  the  government.  She  perceived  there  was 
no  possibility  of  recovering  the  crown  for  her  son 
Hardicanute ;  and  therefore  formed  a  project  to 
place  one  of  her  sons  by  Kthelred  on  the  throne  ; 
calculating  that  the  English  would  countenance, 
with  all  their  power,  an  enterprise  tending  to  set 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  a  prince  of  the  race  of 
their  ancient  kings.  It  appears,  that  the  desire  of 
revenging  herself  on  Godwin  influenced  her  as 
much  as  her  son's  advancement.  To  succeed  in  her 
design,  it  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretence, 
without  raising  the  king's  jealousy,  to  send  for  the 
two  princes,  her  sons,  who  were  in  Normandy,  that 
they  might  form  a  party  for  themselves ;  and  with 
this  view,  she  feigned  to  disregard  the  expulsion  of 
Hardicanute,  confining  herself  to  Winchester,  where 
she  dailv  frequented  the  churches,  and  seemed  to  be 
wholly  occupied  with  religious  duties.  When  she 
imagined  the  king  was  sufficiently  convinced  of  her 
disregard  of  state-affairs,  she  entreated  permission 
to  send  for  the  two  princes,  her  sons,  to  Winches- 
ter, whom  she  had  not  seen  since  her  second  mar- 
riage ;  and  her  request  being  granted,  Alfred  and 
Edward  arrived  soon  after  in  England,  without  dis- 
covering any  other  intention  but  to  visit  their  mo- 
ther. They  were  caressed  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  who,  having  English  predilections,  firmly 
adhered  to  the  ancient  royal  family. 

Godwin  immediately  perceived  the  queen's  de- 
sign, and  cmjdoycd  numerous  spies,  by  whose  means 
he  discovered  the  whole  of  her  intentions;  and 
conncquently  advised  the  instant  destruction  of  the 
two  Saxon  princes,  as  the  only  effectual  method  of 
slopping  the  consjiiracy.  Harold  approved  of  his 
advice,  and  as  if  he  were  ignorant  of  the  queen's 
designs,  invited  them  to  come  to  his  court  before 
they  returned  into  Normandy,  where  he  pretended 
to  believe  they  intended  to  go  very  shortly.  This 
conduct  was  exceedingly  i)er|)lexing  to  Emma,  as 
she  wa»  very  sensible  it  would  ho  difficult  for  her 
•onii  to  gain  a  powerful  party  among  the  nobility, 
without  appearing  at  court ;  and  on  llic  other  hand, 
if  they  did  go  there,  they  were  placed  in  the  power 
of  Harold.  .She  at  hit  determined  on  sending 
Alfred,  hc-r  c-ldoit  non,  to  the  king,  and  detaining 
Edward  under  tome  pretence  ;   imaginin);,   very  ju- 


diciously, that  if  Harold  had  any  evil  design,  he 
would  defer  the  execution  of  it  until  he  had  both  the 
brothers  in  his  power,  since  the  death  of  one  would 
not  destroy  tiie  competition  for  the  throne.  (;od- 
win  was  sent  to  meet  Alfred,  seemingly  to  do  him 
honour;  and  Alfred's  little  train,  consisting  of  Nor- 
mans, were  at  first  charmed  with  the  respect  he 
paid  to  the  prince  ;  but  their  satisfaction  was 
(juirkly  turned  into  consternation,  when  the -prince 
and  all  his  attendants  were  stopped  at  (iuildford- 
castle,  where  they  had  been  carried  under  colour 
of  refreshing  themselves.  Alfred  was  immediately 
after  conducted  to  Ely,  and,  after  having  had  his 
eyes  put  out,  was  shut  up  in  the  monasteiy  ;  where 
he  died  a  few  days  after,  either  from  grief,  or  by 
some  more  violent  means.  Godwin  was  afterwards 
charged  with  his  murder,  but  whether  justly  or  no 
cannot  be  decided. 

As  soon  as  Edward  was  informed  of  his  brother's 
death,  he  fled  into  Normandy  ;  and  shortly  after, 
Emma  receiving  a  command  to  depart  the  kingdom, 
she  retired  to  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  as- 
signed her  the  city  of  Bruges  to  reside  in.  It  seems 
somewhat  strange  she  should  not  have  gone  to  Nor- 
mandy to  Duke  William,  her  nephew  ;  but  probably, 
those  who  had  the  administration  of  the  government 
there  during  the  duke's  minority,  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  receive  her  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  exceedingly 
probable  that  so  intriguing  a  person  would  have 
increased  the  dissensions  of  that  dukedom,  in  which 
William  was  far  from  being  firmly  established. 

Whilst  these  things  were  transacting  in  England, 
Hardicanute  waking  at  length  from  his  lethargy, 
formed  a  design  of  recovering  by  arms  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex,  and  for  that  purpose  repaired  to 
Bruges,  to  consult  wi'h  the  queen-mother ;  and 
most  probably  he  would  have  found  it  very  difficult 
to  execute  his  ricsign,  had  not  the  death  of  Harold, 
which  happened  very  fortunately  for  him,  removed 
all  difficulties. 

This  prince  died  in  1039,  without  issue,  at  Ox- 
ford, in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  bur-ed 
at  Westminster.  He  was  a  coarse  licentious  ruffian, 
of  too  strong  or  too  biutal  a  mind  to  be  bigoted ;  as 
appears  from  his  contempt  of  the  monks,  and  open 
disregard  of  the  observances  of  religion.  He  laid 
a  tax  of  eight  marks  on  every  port,  towards  fitting 
out  sixteen  ships,  and  enacted  a  law,  according  to 
Selden,  that  if  any  Welshman,  coming  into  Eng- 
land without  leave,  was  taken  on  this  side  Offa's 
ditch,  he  should  have  his  right  hand  cut  off  by  the 
king's  officer.  lie  was  surnamcd  Harefoot,  because 
he  was  light  and  swift  of  foot;  and  his  death  hap- 
pened in  one  of  the  hardest  winters  that  had  ever 
been  known  in  England  ;  when,  according  to  the 
Saxon  annals,  a  horse-load  of  wheat  was  sold  for 
fifty-five  pence  and  more. 

CANUTE  It.,  OR  HA  It  Die  AN  LTE,  THE  FOURTH 
DANISH   KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

After  the  death  of  Harold,  the  chiefs  of  both 
nations  unanimously  made  an  offer  of  the  crown 
to  Canute,  surnamcd  the  Hardy,  not  to  denote  his 
courage,  but  his  strong  constitution.  He  was  then 
at  Bruges,  concerting  measures  with  the  queen,  his 
mother,  for  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex, by  means  of  a  powerful  aid  promised  him 
by  the  earl  of  Flanders;  hut  the  news  of  Ha- 
rold's death  putting  an  end  to  their  consultations, 
he  came  to  England  with  forty  ships,  which  ho 
had  brought  from  Denmark.  He  was  received 
with   great  demonstrations   of   joy,    both    by   the 
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English  and  Danes ;  and  Earl  Godwin  himself, 
though  he  had  no  reason  to  rejoice  at  bis  arrival, 
after  the  part  he  had  taken  against  him, was  the 
foremost  to  do  him  homage. 

The  new  king  began  his  reign  with  an  act  of 
disgusting  barbarism.  The  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation was  scarcely  over,  when  impatient  to  be  re- 
venged on  his  brother,  though  dead,  he  commanded 
his  body  to  be  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Thames ; 
where  some  fishermen  finding  it  floating,  delivered 
it  to  the  Danes,  who  interred  it  in  the  burial-place 
of  their  nation  in  London.*  It  is  further  added, 
the  king  being  informed  o'  it,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  thrown  once  more  into  the  river;  but,  being 
found  again,  it  was  privately  buried  at  Westminster. 

Shortly  after,  Hardicanute  imposed  an  exorbi- 
tant tax  ou  the  kingdom, f  for  the  payment  of  the 
fleet  sent  back  to  Denmark  ;  and  although  the  En- 
glish had  often  paid  the  Danegeld,  they  were  dis- 
satisfied at  its  being  renewed,  when  there  appeared 
no  necessity  for  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
openly  opposed  the  levying  this  tax  with  the  great- 
est vigour;  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  kill  two  of 
the  collectors.  Upon  which  the  king  desired  God- 
win, duke  of  Wessex,  Lcofric,  duke  of  Slcrcia, 
and  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  draw  their 
forces  together,  and  to  march  to  Worcester,  and 
destroy  the  city  with  fire  and  sword  ;  who  so  far 
executed  these  commands,  that  the  city  was  burnt, 
after  having  been  plundered  four  days  together; 
but  the  inhabitants  had  leave  to  retire  into  a  small 
island  iu  the  Severn,  named  Beverly,  till  the  king 
was  appeased. 

Not  long  after  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred 
II.,  and  brother  of  the  king  by  the  same  mother, 
came  over  to  England  and  demanded  justice  against 
Godwin,  charging  him  with  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Alfred.  Hardicanute  was  not  displeased  at 
having  an  ojiportunity  to  punish  the  earl,  not  for 
the  death  of  Alfred,  but  for  his  powerful  support 
of  the  late  king ;  and  Godwin  was  cited  to  answer 
to  the  charge.  But  knowing  the  avaricious  disposi- 
tion of  the  king,  he  diverted  the  storm  by  a  mag- 
nificent present,  before  his  trial,  of  a  galley,  man- 
ned with  fourscore  soldiers,  each  of  whom  had  a 
gold  bracelet  weighing  sixteen  ounces  on  his  arm, 
gilded  helmets  and  swords,  a  Danish  battle-axe 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver  hanging  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  a  lance  of  the  same  in  his  right  hand. 
The  galley  itself  was  equipped  with  suitable  mag- 
nificence;  and  by  means  of  this  extravagant  bribe, 
the  earl  was  acquitted,  upon  taking  an  oath,  that 
he  had  no  share  in  the  death  of  Alfred. 

Hardicanute  died  suddenly  iu  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  at  the  nuptial  feast  of  a  Danish  lord  at 
Lambeth,  j  where  he  fell  senseless  after  an  inordi- 
nate draught,  and  never  spoke  more.  He  was 
riotous  and  dissolute  in  his  conduct,  and  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  some  historians 
have  dignified  as  a  proof  of  a  generous  and  hos- 
pitable disposition,  whilst  others  have  adduced  it  as 
the  sign  of  a  low  and  brutal  taste.  One  monk 
writes,  with  great  enthusiasm,  that  he   nobly  inlro- 


*  Which  coiL<!tant  tradition  affirms  to  be  tlie  church  and 
church-yard  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

t  Of  twenty-one  thousand  and  ninety-nine  pounds,  for  the 
army,  and  eleven  thousand  and  forty-eight  pounds,  for  his 
thirty-two  sliips.  Malmsljury  says,  he  gave  twenty  mai'ks  to 
every  sailor;  but  others  affirm,  it  was  eight  marks  to  every 
sailor,  and  ten  or  twelves  marks  to  each  of  the  captains. 

J  He  was  buried  in  the  old  monastery  in  Winchester,  by 
the  side  of  his  father  Canute 


duced  four  meals  a   day;    but    another    savs,   his 
cruelty  and  gluttony  rendered  him  odious. 

EDWARD     III.    THE    CONFESSOR. 

Hardicanute  leaving  no  issue,  Edward,  the  son 
of  Ethelred  II.,  and  Emma  of  Normandy,  was  the 
only  prince  then  in  England  who  had  any  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  ;  and  it  was  but  reasonable  that 
the  race  of  the  Saxon  kings  should  be  restored  to 
the  throne  of  which  they  had  been  so  unjustly  dis- 
possessed. But  if  strict  justice  had  been  followed, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  recalled  from 
Hungary,  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
and  to  have  given  him  the  crown  in  preference  to 
his  uncle,  who  was  one  degree  further  removed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of 
four  Danish  kings,  who  had  possessed  the  throne 
for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  English,  gave  a  claim  to  Sweyn,  son  of 
Canute  the  Great,  who  was  still  alive.  He  was 
stigmatized  by  some  as  a  bastard ;  but  besides  that 
the  king  his  father  had  not  treated  him  as  such  in 
the  partition  of  his  dominions,  it  might  be  said  in 
his  favour,  he  had  a  right  to  the  same  privilege  as 
his  brother  Harold;  whose  being  born  of  the  same 
mother  was  no  obstacle  to  his  mounting  the  throne. 

Amongst  all  these  claims  it  was  difiicult  to  settle 
the  succession  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  and 
it  was  to  be  apprehended  that,  on  this  occasion, 
the  old  animosities  between  the  two  nations  would 
be  revived,  and  the  kingdom  plunged  into  its  for- 
mer calamities.  Edward,  son  of  Ethelred  II.,  hav- 
ing spent  most  of  his  life  in  Normandy,  was  little 
known  in  England  ;  but  he  had  procured  the  sup- 
port of  Earl  Godwin,  whom  he  had  previously  pro- 
secuted as  the  murderer  of  his  brother. 

Godwin,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  Qistin- 
guished  by  his  talent  and  rank,  when  Canute  the 
Great  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  En- 
glish troops,  in  the  war  against  the  Vandals;  and 
after  that  expedition,  in  which  he  signalized  him- 
self, Canute  created  him  earl  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  Thyra,  sister  of 
Earl  Ulphon,  to  whom  Canute  had  given  his  own 
sister  Estrith,  widow  of  the  late  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  by  which  wife  Godwin  had  a  son,  who  was 
drowned  in  the  Thames  by  an  unruly  horse.  His 
second  wife  was  Gith,  sister  of  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  suci-essor  of  Hardicanute  in  that 
kingdom.  By  this  wife  he  had  seven  suns,  Harold, 
Tostig,  Swane,  Uluoth,  Gurth,  Elfgar,  Lewin,  and 
a  daughter  named  Editha.  His  influence  with 
Canute  the  Great ;  the  superiority  of  his  genius  ; 
his  noble  alliances  ;  his  dignities  of  earl  of  Kent, 
duke  of  Wessex,  and  high-treasurer,  conferred  on 
him  by  King  Harold ;  and  lastly,  the  government 
of  the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Hereford,  in  the 
hands  of  his  eldest  son,  had  raised  his  fortune  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  would  hardly  admit  of  aay 
addition  ;  and  although  his  power  was  somewhat 
restrained  in  the  reign  of  Hardicanute  ;  he  had 
the  address  to  divert  the  danger  which  the  jealousy 
of  that  monarch  threatened  him  with.  This  potent 
and  ambitious  chieftain,  before  pledging  himself  to 
Edward's  cause,  stipulated  for  certain  conditions, 
the  chief  of  which  was,  the  marriage  of  the  future 
king  to  his  daughter  Editha;  but  it  was  not  without 
some  reluctance,  that  even  the  placid  Edward  con 
sented  to  wed  the  daughter  of  his  brother's  mur- 
derer, and  his  own  forme  persecutor.  When 
Godwin  had  received  from  Edward  all  the  assu- 
rances he  demanded,  he  convened  a  general-asseni 
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bly,  whero,  by  his  intrigues  thai  prince  was  acknow- 
ledged, and  with  uuauimous  consent,  jiroclaiiucd 
kinp.  I 

In  this  gcneral-asscniMy,  to  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  Danes  boin<r  thon  without  a  loader,  were 
not  Vailed,  Godwin  str^■nu(>u^ly  urged,  that  a  fa- 
voural'le  opportunity  now  oflercd  to  the  Knglith  to 
free  themselves  from  the  oppressions  under  which 
Ihcy  had  groaned  for  so  many  years.  He  described 
with  his  natural  eloquence,'  the  calamities  their 
country  was  overwhelmed  with,  whilst  in  subjection 
10  foreigners;  and  expaliatid  on  the  extreme  arro- 
gance iif  the  D.ines,  who,  not  content  with  sharing 
the  kinsdom  with  the  Engli^^h,  treated  them  like 
slaves.  He  called  to  their  remembrance  the  sad 
limes,  when  an  Englishman  and  a  Dane  meeting 
jn  a  bridge,  the  former  durst  not  stir  till  the  latter 
had  passed  over ;  ami  reminded  them  of  the  base 
liomage  which  the  Danes  enforced  from  them. 
And  to  all  these  degradations,  he  added  that  of  the 
excesMve  taxes  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay,  par- 
ticujailv  Dane-geld,  which  was  imposed  for  no 
other  end  bu».  to  satisfy  the  insatiable  avarice  of 
their  oppressors ;  and  in  fact  he  omitted  nothing 
that  could  arouse  the  indignation  of  his  audience. 

Edward  was  a  prince  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
a  narrow  genius,  and  possessed  none  of  the  quali- 
ties requisite  for  his  station.  His  unsteadiness  on 
important  occasions,  his  inability  in  public  alTaiis, 
and  his  continual  dtt.uhment  to  trifles,  gave  the 
nobles  the  opportunity  of  assuming  an  almost  sovc- 
rei<'n  power ;  who  soon  perceiving  his  incfliciency, 
became  so  arbitrary  in  their  j^overnments,  that  they 
almost  totally  disregarded  the  government.  Earl 
Godwin,  especially,  by  degrees  usurped  so  great  an 
authoritv,  that  he'  had  almost  the  same  deference 
paid  him  as  the  king  himself;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  meanness  of  Edward's  genius  was  the 
principal  motive  for  procuring  him  the  crown,  that 
he  might  thus  use  his  authority  to  further  his  am- 
bitious views.  The  king  secretly  hated  him  and 
bis  whole  family,  and  deferred  his  marriage  with 
Editha  as  long  a's  he  could,  and  after  staying  two 
ycais  on  several  pretences,  he  espoused  her  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  ;  but  then  never  consummated 
the  marriage,  so  great  was  his  aversion  to  Godwin 
and  his  family.  The  queen  appears  to  have  had  a 
strict  regard  to  viitue.  and  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  considerable  loftiness  of  spirit.  She  bore 
bis  neglect  with  grea^  patience ;  and  finding  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  gain  his  aflections,  she  devoted 
herself  to  study  anU  religi(m.  The  author  of  the 
life  of  Edward  pretends,  that  he  made  a  vow  of 
chastity  long  before  his  marriage,  and  persuaded 
the  queen  to  do  the  same  ;  but  Malrasbury  is  very 
doubtful  of  this  circumstance,  and  shows  a  strong 
inclination  to  believe  Edward's  hatred  to  Godwin 
wa^  the  real  cause  of  his  abstaining  from  his 
•laughter.  Edward  durst  not  venture  to  divorce 
her,  for  fear  the  earl,  by  whose  interest  alone  he 
had  mounted  the  throne,  might  have  it  equally  in 
his  power  to  depose  him ;  and  for  this  reason  he 
continued  to  conceal,  in  all  other  respects,  his  aver- 
sion to  him,  and  even  to  heap  favours  on  him,  in 
expectation  of  a  favourable  opportunity  to  show 
hik  resentment.  But  he  did  not  consider  that  this 
dii»imulation  increased  the  carl's  credit  v/ith  the 
people,  who  imagining  he  was  really  in  favour  with 
the  king,  more  firmly  a<lhcred  to  him  ;  and  (Jod- 
win  artfully  improved  these  advantages,  and  be- 
came every  day  more  formidable  from  the  great 
tiuiiiWr  of  hi»  ailhercuU.     He,  bowcvf-r,  met  with 


some  slight  counterpoise  in  Siward,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Leofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  the 
former  of  whom  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
bravest  and  best  noble  in  the  kingdom ;  and  his 
ex'.-ellent  qualities  gave  him  great  authority  at 
court,  as  well  as  among  the  Northumbrians,  who 
were  under  his  government.  Leofric  was  also  uni- 
versally esteemed;  and  his  power  was  so  great  in 
Mercia,  that  he  had  more  influence  there  than  Ed 
wani  himself.  These  two  chiefs  united  in  an  oppo- 
sition to  Godwin,  and  firmly  adhered  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  supported  his  authority. 

Edward,  to  whom  were  given  the  titles  of  saint 
and  confessor,  mounted  the  throne  with  disposi 
tions  very  repugnant  to  true  sanctity  ;  for  besides 
his  hatred  to  (Jodwin  and  his  own  wife,  he  clic 
rished  in  his  breast  agaim-t  his  mother  a  desire  of 
revenge,  which  agreed  little  better  with  the  maxims 
of  the  Gospel.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  his  mother,  who  had  never  any  great  afl'cction 
for  him,  had  done  enough  to  exaspeiate  her  son  in 
marrying  Canute  the  (ircat,  the  mortal  enemy  ol 
her  first  husband  ;  and  had  moreover  given  her  con- 
sent, that  the  children  of  her  second  marriage 
should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  England,  which 
showed  but  little  regard  for  those  of  the  first.  All 
which  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  Edward's 
niiiid,  that  all  her  endeavours  afterwards  to  procure 
him  the  throne,  were  not  able  to  efface  it ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  found  it  in  his  power  to  make  her  feel 
the  effects  of  his  resentment,  he  delayed  not  to 
gratify  iiis  revenge.  And  for  this  purpose  when  she 
least  expected  it,  he  visited  Winchester,  where  her 
treasures  were,  and  without  showing  the  least  re- 
gard for  her,  deprived  her  of  them,  leaving  her, 
however,  a  moderate  portion  for  her  subsistence ; 
and  thus  this  jirincesf,  the  widow  of  two  kings,  the 
mother  of  two  moie,  and  the  daughter  of  a  duke  of 
Normandy,  little  inferior  to  a  king,  found  herself 
at  the  close  of  her  life,  reduced  to  comparative  po- 
verty by  the  rigour  of  her  own  son. 

But  Edward  was  not  content  with  showing,  by 
this  act  of  violence,  the  little  respect  and  affection 
he  had  for  his  mother ;  and  several  historians  as- 
sert that  he  caused  her  to  be  accused  of  inconti 
nence,  with  Alwin,  bi.^hop  of  Winchester;  and  re- 
gardless of  her  quality,  compelled  her  to  undergo 
the  ordeal  trial,  which  consisted  in  obliging  her  to 
walk  bare-foot  and  hood-winked  over  nine  red-hot 
plough-shares.  It  has  been  said  that  Emma 
escaped  unhurt,  and  gave  in  memory  of  this  deliver- 
ance nine  manors  to  the  next  monastery  ;  but  as 
has  just  been  related,  she  had  none  left  to  give  ; 
and  she  passed  ten  years  in  the  condition  she  was 
reduced  to  by  the  king  her  son,  living  in  Winches- 
ter in  a  kind  of  imi)risonment,  from  which  she  was 
delivered  by  her  death  in  lO.j'2. 

Whilst  Edward  was  thus  venting  his  resentment 
upon  his  mother,  he  received  advice,  that  a  great 
storm  was  gathering  in  the  north  ;  and  thatSwcyn, 
king  of  Norway,  son  of  Canute  the  Great,  design- 
ing to  prosecute  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England, 
was  preparing  for  an  invasion  of  England.  I'M- 
ward  was  no  less  alarmed  than  his  subjects,  and 
proceeded  to  make  some  preparaiions;  and  (>u- 
uilda,  niece  of  Canute  the  Great,  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
his  fears ;  and  was  constrained  to  abandon  the 
kingdom  and  her  family,  lest  she  should  intrigue  in 
favour  of  the  Danes.  But  owing  to  an  unexpected 
war,  which  suddenly  arose  between  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  the  invasion  was  not  com- 
pleted ;  and  some  time   after    Sweyn  was  deposed 
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by  Magnus,  son  of  Oalaiis  the  Martyr,  whom  Ca- 
nute the  Great  had  dispossessed  of  Norway.  Mag- 
nus was  no  sooner  master  of  that  kingdom,  but  he 
tarried  the  war  into  Denmark  ;  with  intent  to 
dethrone  the  king  (also  named  Sweyn),  who  de- 
manded assistance  of  England;  and  Godwin  was 
of  opinion,  that  to  keep  up  the  war  between  these 
two  princes,  an  aid  of  iifty  sail  should  be  sent  him. 
But  Siwurd  and  Lcofric,  for  reasons  which  have 
not  reached  us,  prevented  the  council  from  comiujj 
to  this  resolution  ;  and  for  want  of  this  assistance 
Swcyn  was  dethroned,  but  restored  to  his  kingdom 
after  the  death  of  his  enemy. 

The  dissensions  in  Denmark  hindered  not  the 
Danish  marauders  from  putting  to  sea,  and  ravaging 
the  English  coasts.  In  the  year  104G,  twenty-five 
sail  of  Danes  arrived  unexpectedly  at  Sandwich, 
whence  they  carried  off  a  great  booty ;  and  then 
sailing  for  Essex,  they  carried  away  great  numbers 
of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  and  all  conditions.  The 
English  were  extremely  alarmed ;  but  Godwin, 
Siward,  and  Leofric,  took  such  complete  measures, 
that  the  Danes,  terrified  in  their  turn,  hastily  re- 
tired, and  prosecuted  their  ravages  elsew'here. 

The  retreat  of  these  Danes  did  not  entirely  re- 
store peace  to  the  kingdom,  the  coasts  being  in  the 
same  year  infested  by  a  new  enemy.  Swane,  a  son 
of  Godwin,  having  violated  an  abbess,  and  not 
daring  to  stay  in  England  after  such  an  act,  re- 
tired into  Denmark,  where  he  in  vain  expected  his 
pardon,  by  the  mediation  of  the  earl,  his  father  ;  but 
whether  Godwin  was  willing  he  should  be  chastised, 
or  found  the  king  inexorable,  he  was  not  able  to 
procure  a  pardon  so  soon  as  he  expected  ;  which 
when  Swane  found,  he  manned  eight  ships,  and 
made  open  war  upon  the  English,  plundering  tiie 
merchants,  and  committing  such  barbarities  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  as  exceeded  those  of 
the  most  barbarous  enemies.  His  rebelliousness 
gave  Godwin's  enemies  a  great  advantage,  who 
took  occasion  from  thence  to  exasperate  the  king 
more  against  the  earl  and  his  family  ;  and  the  eail 
himself  was  in  great  perplexity.  He  was  not  wil- 
ling to  appear  openly  for  his  son,  lest  he  should  be 
charged  with  abetting  his  rebellion  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  extremely  concerned  at  Swane's 
being  considered  as  a  public  enemy  To  free  him- 
self from  this  situation,  he  induced  Earl  Beorn, 
son  of  Ulphon  and  Fistrith,  sister  of  Canute  the 
Great,  to  use  his  interest  with  the  king  in  behalf 
of  his  rebellious  son ;  and  although  Beorn  had 
openly  declared  an  animosity  towards  Swane,  he  was 
prevailed  with  by  Godwin  to  intercede  with  the 
king,  who  complied  with  his  request  upon  certain 
conditions;  which  Beorn  went  to  convey  to  Swane, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  submit  to  the  king's  mercy, 
but  was  ill  rewarded  for  his  pains;  for  Swane  ima- 
gining the  earl  had  come  to  betray  him,  slew  him 
with  his  own  hand,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea.  This  brutal  action  prevented 
a  reconciliation  at  that  time;  but  the  king  after- 
wards granted  him  a  pardon,  notwithstanding  the 
complication  of  his  crimes  :  so  much  did  this  weak 
monarch  dread  Godwin's  power  and  connexions  ; 
and  thus  that  powerful  chief,  though  hated  by  the 
king,  obtained  as  many  favours  as  if  he  had  been 
really  beloved  by  him;  all  which,  however,  instead 
of  producing  a  nmtual  affection,  served  only  to  fo- 
ment their  disunion. 

Besides  the  private  resentment  of  the  king  to- 
wards Godwin,  the  earl  had  also  to  contend  with 
his    other  enemies,   the  Normans,   who   were  very 


numerous  at  court,  and  in  great  credit  theie  ;  and 
who  considered  Godwin  as  their  professed  enemy, 
because  he  loudly  complained  of  the  great  regard 
the  king  had  for  them,  and  did  not  scruple  to  pro- 
mulgate, that  they  would  soon  prove  as  troublesome 
as  the  Danes  ;  and  his  comjjlaints  were  not  alto- 
gether groundless,  for  Edward,  who  was  educated 
among  the  Normans,  inclined  to  their  manners, 
and  exjiressed  such  an  affection  for  them,  as  raised 
the  jealousy  of  the  English.  The  Norman  language 
was  more  generally  spoken  at  court  than  the 
Saxon  ;  and  the  king's  favour  rendered  them  ex- 
ceedingly insolent.  Robert,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  all  the  Normans,  was  in  the  greatest  favour 
at  court.  The  king  had  taken  him  from  a  monas- 
tery in  Normandy,  to  promote  him  to  the  bishopric 
of  London,  and  afterwards  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury,  to  the  groat  discontent  of  several  Eng- 
lish bishops,  who  aspired  to  that  dignity.  This  pro 
late,  who  was  naturally  arrogant,  and  whom  the 
royal  favour  made  still  more  so,  kept  no  measures 
with  Godwin,  who  also  showed  the  utmost  contempt 
for  him.  The  archbishop,  incensed  to  find  himself 
thus  treated,  made  use  of  all  his  power  to  misinterpret 
and  misrepresent  all  the  earl's  actions,  and  toinflame 
the  king's  hatred  to  him  to  a  still  higher  degree. 

JIatters  standing  thus  at  court,  an  incident  oc- 
curred very  unexpectedly,  which  brought  Earl  God- 
win to  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  gave  the  king 
an  opportunity  to  discover  his  enmity  towards  him. 
Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,*  being  come  to  visit  the 
king,  his  brother-in-law,  was  honourably  and  kindly 
received,  Edward  having  a  particular  affection  for 
him.  Some  time  after,  as  he  was  on  the  road,  in 
his  return  to  France,  one  of  his  people,  who  was 
sent  before  to  provide  at  Dover,  insisted  upon  hav- 
ing lodgings  in  the  house  of  a  man  there  against 
his  consent,  and  wounded  him  in  the  struggle  ;  upon 
which  some  townsmen  killed  the  other  upon  the 
spot.  This  occurrence  exciting  the  inhabitants, 
they  rose  generally  and  ran  to  arms,  to  seize  the 
murderer,  who  stood  upon  his  defence,  with  some 
of  the  earl's  domestics  that  were  with  him.  Eustace, 
entering  the  town  in  the  midst  of  this  tumult,  and 
seeing  his  people  attacked,  was  obliged  to  lake  their 
part,  without  having  time  to  inquire  into  the  occa- 
sion of  the  quarrel ;  but  being  overpowered  with 
numbers,  twenty  of  his  retinue  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Enraged  at  this  affront,  he  returned  to  the  king  at 
Gloucester,  where  the  court  then  resided,  and  loudly 
demanded  satisfaction  ;  and  Edward,  willing  to  do 
him  justice,  ordered  Godwin  to  march  immediately 
with  some  forces,  and  chastise  the  rioters  that  were 
under  his  government.  But  instead  of  obeying  the 
king's  order,  the  earl  warmly  replied,  "  It  was  not 
the  custom  in  England  to  punish  people  unheard, 
and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  subjects  ought 
not  to  be  violated  ;  that  the  accused  should  be  sum- 
moned, and  make  satisfaction  with  their  bodies  or 
estates  if  guilty,  or  if  innocent,  should  be  dis- 
charged. Adding,  in  a  very  resolute  manner,  that 
being  earl  of  Kent,  it  was  his  business  to  protect 
those  who  were  under  his  government  against  the 
insults  of  foreigners."  Some  historians  say,  he 
even  desired  the  king  to  deliver  up  the  earl  of  Bou- 
logne into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  punished 
upon  the  place,  if  found  guilty  of  this  riot.  Ed 
ward  was  extremely  provoked  with  this  bold  answer, 
which  was  not  only  a  refusal  to  obey  his  commands, 

*  He  was  father  to  the  famous  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  who 
v.on  Jeru.salem  Irom  the  Saraceus 
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but  also  a  reproach  for  his  partiality  to  foreigners ;  I 
and  the  archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  Normans 
eagerly  improved  this  occasion  to  exasperate  him 
against  the  earl. 

However  angry  the  king  might  be,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  conceal  it.  Siward  and  Leofric  being 
absent,  there  was  little  prospect  of  succeeding, 
should  he  attempt  anyliiing  against  Godwin,  with- 
out being  first  ai^sured  of  their  concurrence.  But 
as  he  was  in  the  utmost  impatience  to  be  revenged, 
he  dispatched  trusty  messengers  to  these  two  chief- 
tains, to  inform  them  of  his  resolution  to  humble 
Godwin,  and  to  request,  or  rather  desire  them,  to 
repair  to  him  immediately.  Godwin  obtained  notice 
of  his  design,  and  made  preparations  arcording:ly  ; 
and  as  he  was  very  sensible  he  should  be  infallibly 
ruined,  was  he  not  beforehand  with  his  enemic«,  he 
I  arew  together  some  troops,  which  were  soon  rein- 
forced with  others  from  his  son's  government.  An 
opportune  incursion  of  the  Welsh  at  the  same 
time  into  Herefordshire,  furnished  him  with  a  pre- 
tence to  levy  this  army;  and  he  pretended  these 
forces  were  designed  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the 
kingdom,  though  he  had  received  no  orders  to  that 
purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  causing  him 
;  to  be  summoned  before  a  general  assembly  con- 
vened at  Gloucester,  he  came  with  his  sons,  but  so 
well  attended,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and 
guarded  as  he  was,  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  call  him  to  an  account,  and  a  peace  was  ratified, 
which  was  not,  however,  of  long  continuance.  A 
general  assembly  was  in  consequence  again  con- 
vened, where  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  summoned 
to  appear;  but  they  refused  to  attend,  without  a 
safe  conduct,  and  hostages  for  their  security ;  and 
on  their  refusal,  they  were  banished  the  king- 
dom, and  the  combination  against  them  was  so 
strong,  that  they  found  themselves  suddenly  aban- 
doned by  their  principal  adherents,  .ind  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  sentence  imposed  on  them. 
Godwin  retired  to  the  earl  of  FlanUers,  father-in- 
law  of  his  son  Tostig,  and  Harold  sailed  for  Ire- 
land, where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  assistance ;  and 
to  completely  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  ever 
returning,  the  king  disposed  of  all  their  posts,  the 
chief  of  which  was  conferred  on  Alfgar,  son  of 
I  Leofric.  Edward  was  not  contented  with  being 
,  freed  from  Godwin,  but  also  confined  the  queen  in 
j   the  nunnery  of  Wharwel,   in  Hampshire,  of  which 

bis  sister  was  abbess. 
I  Godwin,  who  considered  himself  oppressed,  was 
!  not  long  without  endeavouring  to  reinsUite  himself; 
and  the  earl  of  Flanders  furnishing  iiim  with  some 
ship>.,  he  infested  the  eastern  coasts  of  England, 
whilst  Harold,  his  eldest  son,  harassed  the  western. 
But  these  feeble  attempts  were  to  little  purpose  ; 
and  he  wa"  obliged  to  return  to  Flanders,  where, 
for  two  years  together,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade 
the  earl' to  lend  him  a  powerful  assistance.  Bald- 
win being  at  length  prevailed  on,  grauted  him  an 
aid  capable  of  making  a  formidable  attack  ;  and 
Harold  also  equipped  a  large  number  of  ships  in 
Ireland.  Edward' liaving  intelligence  of  these  pro- 
■  eedingg,  fitted  out  a  fleet  with  great  expedition, 
the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Bandulph  of 
Mantes,  hit  nephew,  and  a  chieftain  named  Odda; 
but  whcth<-r  thi-y  were  deficient  in  duty  or  conduct, 
•  >T  »( re  disgraced  through  intrigues,  which  history 
ha«  not  dincovered,  Edward  on  a  sudden  removed 
them  fnjrn  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  and  this  al- 
teration, and  the  rfducing  some  of  the  inferior  offi- 
tefi.   raiu'd  »uch  discontent  among  the  sailors,  that 


they  deserted  in  crowds  ;  and  the  royal  ships  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea,  were  brought 
up  the  Thames  in  order  to  be  newly  mauned.  God- 
win having  information  of  this  disorder,  put  to  sea 
iiuniediately,  and  made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  e.xtortcd  great  sums  from  the  in- 
habitants, whilst  he  waited  for  his  sou  Harold  to 
join  him  ;  and  after  their  junction,  they  sailed  up 
the  Thames,  aud  advanced  towards  London,  where 
the  king's  fleet  lay.  Edward  was  desirous  to  go 
himself  with  such  ships  as  were  ready,  and  try  the 
fortune  of  a  battle  ;  but  his  council  opposed  it;  and 
the  earl,  who  was  informed  of  the  disposition  of  the 
council,  behaved  in  a  very  submissive  manner  to 
the  king,  who  was  prevailed  on  by  the  principal 
lords,  and  especially  Stigaud,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  friend  of  Godwin's,  to  receive  him  into  favour 
again  ;  and  he  agreed  that  he  should  be  acquitted 
by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  mur- 
der of  Prince  Alfred,  which  he  was  charged  with 
again,  on  condition  he  should  give  hostages  for  his 
good  behaviour  for  the  future.  Godwin  submitting 
to  the  king's  terms,  put  into  his  hands  his  son  Ul- 
noth,  and  his  grandson  Hacune,  who  were  imme- 
diately sent  into  Normandy,  Edward  not  thinking 
he  could  secure  them  in  England  ;  aud  the  earl  and 
his  sons  were  restored  to  their  estates  and  dignities, 
and  the  king  released  and  received  the  queen. 
Godwin's  disgrace  seemed  only  to  have  served  to 
render  him  more  powerful  and  formidable. 

On  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  between  the 
king  and  the  carl,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Jumiege,  in  Normandy  ; 
and  shortly  after  his  departure,  was  outlawed  by  a 
general  assembly.  Stigand  was  made  archbishop 
in  his  place,  on  supposition  that  the  see  was  become 
vacant  by  his  banishment ;  but  the  court  of  Rome 
would  not  sanction  this  arrangement. 

The  court  of  England  enjoying  a  profound  quiet 
after  Godwin's  return,  William  the  Bastard,  duke 
of  Normandy,  visited  Edward ;  and  according  to 
some  historians,  it  was  during  this  visit  that  Edward 
made  the  will  on  which  the  Norman  duke  after- 
wards founded  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  did  not  actually  make 
a  will,  but  contented  himself  with  giving  the  duke 
some  verbal  promise. 

About  this  period  Godwin  died  suddenly,  as  he 
sat  at  table  with  the  king ;  and  Harold,  his  eldest 
son,  succeeded  him  in  all  his  powers  and  honours. 

The  death  of  Godwin  did  not  aflbrd  much  relief 
to  the  weak  and  placid  king.  Harold  had  the  same 
friends,  the  same  creatures,  and  the  same  interest 
as  the  carl  his  father ;  and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  was,  that  the  latter 
was  of  a  more  polished  and  easy  nature,  less  arro- 
gant, and  more  submissive  to  the  king.  His  abili- 
ties were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his  father's. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  with  foreign  poten- 
tates which  had  lasted  during  this  reign,  was  a 
little  disturbed  by  a  short  war  with  Macbeth,  king 
of  Scotland,  who  had  usurped  the  throne  from  Mal- 
colm, having  first  murdered  Duncan.  Edward 
espouseil  the  cause  of  Malcolm,  and  commissioned 
Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to  restore  him  to 
his  kingdom,  who  in  one  decisive  battle  routed  and 
slew  Macbeth.  From  such  meagre  narrations,  on 
which  the  historian  can  scarcely  state  the  bare 
circuiiisiances  of  the  war,  the  genius  of  Shak- 
gpearc  has  furnished  a  drama  so  vivid  in  its  de- 
tails, and  so  powerful  in  its  effect,  that  the  actions 
and  character   of    Macbeth  are    as  familiar   to  us 
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as  those  of  Cromwell  or  Napoleon.  Siward  had 
scarcely  concluded  this  war,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  distemper ;  and  when  he  found  ho  was 
dying,  the  old  w;'.rrior  rose,  and  causing  his  armour 
to  be  put  on,  expired  in  that  posture,  declaring  it 
dishonourable  for  a  brave  man  to  expire  in  his  bed. 

After  the  death  of  Siward,  the  government  of 
Northumberland  was  conferred  on  Tostig,  brother 
of  Harold,  Edward  not  having  resolution  enough 
to  refuse  him  that  favour,  though  he  had  eveiy  rea- 
son to  dread  the  advancement  of  that  turbulent  and 
ambitious  family. 

The  personal  merit  and  popular  manners  of 
Harold  daily  procured  him  multitudes  of  adherents. 
He  had  married  the  duke  of  Mercia's  daughter, 
but  Algar  his  brother-in-law  behaved  very  coldly 
towards  him.  The  latter,  who  was  of  a  restless  and 
violent  character,  had  entered  into  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  with  GrifRn,  king  of  Wales,  which  be- 
ing discovered,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  con- 
demned to  banishment ;  and  he  retired  to  his  friend 
Griffin,  who  received  him  with  cordiality,  and  che- 
rished his  discontent.  Some  time  after  they  made 
an  inroad  together  into  Herefordshire,  and  de- 
feated Randulph  of  Mantes,  earl  of  that  county, 
who  had  attempted  to  drive  them  thence  ;  aud  en- 
couraged by  this  success,  they  began  to  make  fur- 
ther advances,  when  they  were  met  by  Harold, 
who  stopped  their  career.  A  peace  being  the  con- 
sequence of  this  victory,  Harold  made  use  of  all 
his  interest  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  Algar,  and  got 
him  at  length  restored  to  his  estate  and  honours  ; 
by  which  unusual  act  of  generosity,  he  gained 
his  friendship,  and  exceedingly  increased  the 
esteem  which  the  people  already  entertained  to- 
wards him.  The  reputation  acquired  by  Harold  in 
his  last  expedition,  his  generosity  to  Algar,  his 
courteous  manner,  his  beneficent  temper,  gained 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  it  began  to  be 
the  public  discourse,  that  as  the  king  had  no  heirs, 
Harold  had  the  most  claim  worthy  to  succeed  him. 
The  affection  of  the  English  for  the  earl,  very  na- 
turally mortified  Edward  ;  who  seems  originally  to 
have  intended  to  leave  the  crown  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  as  he  never  thought  of  recalling  home 
his  nephew,  in  Hungary,  until  he  found  Harold 
aspired  to  the  crown,  and  that  his  popularity  as  an 
Englishman  would  prevent  any  foreigner  from 
successfully  attempting  the  throne.  Immediately 
he  became  convinced  of  this,  he  scut  for  his  nephew 
Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  out  of  Hungary  ; 
who  arrived  in  England  in  1057,  bringing  with 
him  his  young  son  Edgar,  and  Margaret  and  Chris- 
tiana his  daughters,  who  were  all  three  born  in 
Hungary.  His  arrival  diffused  great  joy  through 
the  nation,  and  he  was  universally  considered  as 
the  king's  presumptive  heir ;  esteem  for  Harold 
giving  place  to  affection  for  the  royal  family. 
There  was  no  contesting  his  right  to  succeed  his 
uncle,  since,  had  he  not  been  absent  when  it  was 
debated  who  should  sit  on  the  throne  after  Hardica- 
nute,  he  would  have  been  unquestionably  preferred 
even  to  King  Edward  himself ;  but  this  prince,  who 
seemed  designed  by  all  parties  for  the  crown,  died 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  leaving  his  just, 
though  empty  title  to  Edgar  his  son,  surnamed 
Atheling.* 

Lftofric,  duke  of  Mercia,  died  in  the  same  year ; 
of  whom  historians   have  given  a  high  character : 

*  Truly  noble,  to  denote  his  being  of  royal  blooil  His  fa- 
ther. Prince  Edward,  suruaraed  the  Outlaw,  was  buried  at  St. 
Paul's,  l/)ndon. 


but  more  especially  of  Godiva  his  wife ;  of  whom 
it  is  related,  that  in  order  to  free  the  inhabitants  o. 
Coventry  from  a  heavy  tax  laid  on  them  by  her 
husband,  she  readily  consented  to  a  very  extraordi- 
nary condition,  on  which  the  earl  promised  to  ease 
them  of  their  burden,  namely,  that  she  should  ride 
naked  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  This 
condition  gave  the  burghers  little  hopes  of  being 
relieved;  but  Godiva  performed  it,  covering  her 
body  with  her  hair,  and  commanding  all  persons  to 
keep  within  doors,  and  from  tlieir  windows,  on  pain 
of  death.  Notwithstanding  this  severe  penalty,  it 
is  said,  there  was  one  who  could  not  forbear  peep- 
ing, but  his  curiosity  cost  him  his  life;  and  in  me- 
mory of  this  event,  there  was  long  a  statue  of  a 
man  looking  out  of  a  window,  always  kept  in  a  cer 
tain  house  at  Coventrj.  Algar  succeeded  to  his 
father's  earldom,  by  Hart  Id's  interest,  who  earnestly 
interceded  for  him. 

Harold  about  this  time  visited  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  for  what  particular  purpose  or  what 
circumstances  actually  took  place  between  these 
two  powerful  chieftains,  are  matters  of  great  dis- 
pute; and  no  subject  in  the  whole  of  our  early 
history  is  more  involved  in  obscurity  than  this. 
Some  historians  say  Harold  visited  Normandy  to 
regain  his  two  brothers,  who  had  been  placed  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  father  the 
Earl  Godwin  ;  others,  that  he  was  dispatched  on 
some  mission  by  Edward  the  king,  who  desired  that 
William  of  Normandy  should  find  some  means  of 
detaining  him,  and  thus  rid  him  of  such  a  powerful 
aud  dangerous  subject ;  and  others  again  say,  that 
Harold  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Pi- 
cardy,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  Count  Ponthieu, 
and  released  by  the  intercession  of  William,  whom 
be  therefore  visited.  But  whatever  was  the  cause 
of  his  visiting  Normandy,  it  appears  that  William 
revealed  to  him  his  design  on  the  crown  ot  England 
on  the  death  of  Edward,  and  engaged  him  by  the 
most  sacred  vows  to  assist  him  in  this  project;  and 
it  is  said  Harold  swore  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
at  the  altar  to  comply  with  his  desires  :  and  in  or- 
der to  render  the  compact  more  binding,  historians 
add  that,  William  had  conveyed  some  most  precious 
relics  under  the  altar  whereon  Harold  pledged  his 
word,  which  he  afterwards  produced  to  him.  These 
transactions  are  most  curiously  and  ingeniously  dis 
played  in  the  famous  Bayeux  tapestry  ;  which  wa'. 
embroidered  by  Queen  Matilda  and  her  workwomen 
on  white  linen  cloth,  or  canvass ;  it  is  two  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  eleven 
inches  in  breadth.  The  figures  are  in  their  proper 
colours,  worked  in  the  manner  of  samplers  in 
worsted,  and  in  a  style  not  unlike  what  we  see  on 
china  and  japan  waie:  those  of  the  men,  more 
particularly,  being  without  the  least  symmetry  or 
proportion. 

It  appears  strange  that  two  powerful  and  talented 
competitors,  who,  in  other  respects,  were  cautious 
and  politic  in  the  extreme,  should  thus  have  betrayed 
their  most  secret  and  important  designs  to  each 
other;  and  it  is  therefore  very  evident  many  impor- 
tant details  of  this  transaction  are  lost  to  us.  Per- 
haps William  hoped  to  secure  Harold's  aid,  aud  pre- 
vent his  competition  by  promise  of  an  extraordinary 
share  in  the  advantages  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  and  Harold,  while  in  his  power,  dissimu- 
lated and  acceded  to  his  views.  Perhaps  this  inter- 
view was  the  effect  of  some  weak  endeavour  of  tho 
king  to  unite  the.se  two  ambitious  nobles,  so  opposed 
by  interest  and  temper  to  each  other. 
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But  whatever  the  motives  for  this  compact  wore 
Harold,  on  his  rcturu  to  England,  pursucil  his  own, 
lutcrot  regardless  of  it ;  and  liudiii^  his  popu- 
larity greater  than  ever,  pur.-ued  every  possible 
mode  to  secure  the  crown  on  its  demise.  The 
feeble  king  in  his  supincness  perceived  not  these 
intrigues;  Prince  Edward,  the  rightful  heir,  was 
too  voung  and  too  unprotected  to  offer  any  ef- 
fective oi)position ;  and  his  great  competitor,  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy,  too  distant  to  be  able  to  coun- 
teract his  deep  and  widelaid  schemes  :  and  Harold 
therefore  had  ample  opportunity  to  pursue  his  am- 
bitious projects. 

The  Welsh  renewing  their  incursions  under  the 
conduct  of  Griffin  their  king,  Harold  and  his  bro- 
ther Tostig  joined  their  forces  to  repulse  them; 
and  were  so  fortunate  in  their  expedition,  that 
after  several  advantages  gaiiicd  upon  the  Welsh, 
they  compelled  them  to  dethrone  Griffin,  and  be- 
come tributary  to  England,  (iriffin  being  after- 
wards restored,  and  renewing  the  war  with  the 
English,  Harold  marched  to  the  frontiers,  and 
struck  such  a  terror  into  the  Welsh,  that  they  sent 
him  the  head  of  their  king ;  and  this  event,  which 
proved  how  formidable  Harold  was  to  the  enemies 
of  the  state,  confirmed  the  Enghsh  in  their  opinion, 
that  he,  who  knew  so  well  how  to  defend  it,  deserved 
to  wear  the  crown. 

Tostig,  his  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  earl 
of  Northumbria,  so  alienated  the  jicople  by  exac- 
tions and  atrocities  that  they  revolted  and  expelled 
him ;  and  Morcar,  the  son  of  Algar,  was  chosen  by 
them  for  their  earl ;  who  led  them  southward  and 
was  joined  by  armed  insurgents  from  Wales  and 
other  counties.  Harold  was  ordered  to  chastise 
them,  and  restore  his  brother  ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
approached  the  borders,  tlic  Northumbrians  sent 
deputies  to  inform  him  of  the  reasons  of  their  in- 
surrection; and  finding  this  aff'air  related  chiefly 
to  Tostig,  and  that  the  king  was  not  directly  con- 
cerned in  it,  he  sent  an  impartial  account  to  the 
court,  and  not  only  obtained  a  pardon  for  the  Nor- 
thumbrians, but  interceded  so  that  Morcar  was  con- 
tirmed  in  his  earldom  ;  by  which  politic  proceeding, 
he  pained  the  affection  of  the  northern  people,  and 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Morcar,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  his  projects.  Tostig 
fled  with  his  wife  and  friends  into  Flanders  to  Earl 
Baldwin  his  father-in-law. 

Whilst  Harold  was  thus  preparing  his  way  to  the 
crown,  Edward  was  wholly  employed  about  the 
structure  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  West- 
minster, on  which  he  expended  the  money  that  he 
had  vowed  to  appropriate  to  a  journey  to  Rome, 
which  was  dispensed  with  by  the  pope  upon  that 
condition.  There  had  formerly  been  in  the  same 
place,  called  Thorncy  by  the  Saxons,  a  famous  pa- 
gan temple,  sacred  to  Apollo,  which  Hebert,  king 
of  Essex,  on  embracing  tlie  (Jospel,  converted  into 
a  Christian  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes.  This  church  having  been  long  buried  in 
itf  ruins,  Edward  undertook  to  rebuild  it,  with  an 
adjoining  monastery,  which,  from  its  lying  west  of 
London,  was  called  Westminster  ;♦  and  a  city  was 
buili  round  it  by  degrees,  which   now  forms  one  of 


I'fl  to  St  Peter.  Tliis  fabric  of  Eflwardn 
Henry  III.,  about  one  hundred  and  nitty 

'  rti-d  a  new  one.  «\hirh  was  fifty  years  in 
t»  very  niurli  cnlarycd  Hon  the  westr.idc, 
U'd  to  lliv  uait  a  cba[>el,  winch  lx.'land 
r  (lit.-  world  Kdward  »!>9  hurit'd  ou  (lie 
in  hi<  iii-HJy  dciliralud  cl.up  I,. 


the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  metropolis,  and 
retains  the  name  of  the  monastery.  The  church 
and  monastery  being  finished  about  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1U(J5,  Edward  was  desirous  the  dedi- 
cation should  be  performed  in  a  very  solemn  man- 
ner; and  fur  this  purpose  he  sumnionott  a  general 
assembly  to  meet  at  London,  at  which  were  present 
all  the  bishops  and  chieftains  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  at 
this  very  time  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  fatal 
illness  ;  and  when  he  found  that  his  dissolution  was 
approaching,  his  only  care  was  to  finish  the  cere- 
mony for  which  the  chief  men  were  assembled ; 
and  he  avoided  making  any  regulation  as  to  the 
succession ;  the  right  of  which  was  manifestly  in 
Prince  Edgar  his  nephew. 

Harold,  who  was  exceedingly  popular,  was  not 
idle ;  and  as  almost  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  then  assembled  at 
London,  he  found  means  to  induce  them  to  decide 
in  his  favour,  and  come  to  a  resolution  of  sending 
deputies  to  the  dying  king  to  entreat  him  to  name 
a  successor  ;  which  deputies  had  orders  to  insinuate, 
that  in  case  he  nominated  any  but  Harold,  he  would 
infallibly  involve  the  kingdom  in  endless  troubles ; 
a  measure  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom,  and  the 
affection  he  had  ever  expressed  for  his  people. 
Edward,  not  being  then  in  a  condition  to  examine 
a  proposal  of  this  nature,  replied,  that  since  they 
were  met  in  a  body,  he  left  it  to  them  to  choose  the 
person  they  judged  most  worthy  to  rule  over  them, 
and  dying  a  few  moments  after,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Epiphany,  left  the  succession  as  unsettled  at  his 
death  as  it  was  during  his  life 

Edward,  who  was  Ijorn  at  Gislip,  near  Oxford, 
reigned  twenty-four  years,  without  ever  suffering 
any  misfortune  from  foreign  enemies  ;  but  he  can- 
not, however,  be  said  to  have  reigned  happily, 
since  he  lived  in  continual  apprehension  of  the 
over/;rown  power  of  Godwin  and  his  family.  His 
mild  and  peaceable  temper  procured  him  s(mie 
tramjuillity  ;  and  had  he  attempted  to  humble  God- 
win and  lessen  Harold's  power,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  involved  in  dissensions,  from  whence  he 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself. 
He  was  remarkable  neither  for  his  virtues  nor 
vices  ;  and  his  natural  capacity  was  exceedingly 
feeble.  His  piety  has  been  very  much  extolled, 
and  acquired  him  the  title  of  Confessor;  but  wc 
do  not  find  he  was  any  sufferer  on  account  of  reli- 
gion, unless  we  consider  as  a  sort  of  martyrdom, 
the  mortifications  he  voluntarily  imposed  upon  him- 
self from  a  religious  motive.  It  is  certain  ho  was 
very  charitable,  and  exjionded  in  alms  the  sums 
usually  lavished  by  other  princes  upon  their  plea- 
sures ;  which  joined  to  his  easy  good  nature,  of 
which  he  gave  from  time  to  time  uncommon  in- 
stances, made  him  pass  for  a  saint  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  among  the  monks,  who  reaped 
great  advantages  from  his  liberal  disposition.  The 
latter  have  not  been  satisfied  with  extolling  his  vir- 
tues, but  have  also  canonized  his  faults  of  which 
we  need  no  other  jiroof  than  that  of  his  own  histo- 
rian, or  rather  panegyrist,  who  attributes  his  volun- 
tary chastity  to  a  vow  made  before  his  marriage.  This 
writer  assures  us,  Edward  espoused  Editha,  daugli- 
tci  of  Godwin,  purely  to  exercise  his  virtue  by  a  con- 
tinual temptation  ;  but  it  is  easily  percci\ed  that  he 
acted  from  a  very  different  motive,  since  he  iiartcd 
with  his  wife  the  moment  he  thought  he  coiild  do 
it  with  safety.  However^  the  opinion  of  his  sunc 
tity  taking  by  degrees  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  (he 
jicople,  h<  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  HI.. 
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under  the  name  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  about 
two  hundred  years  after  his  death. 

We  are  told  he  was  favoured  with  several  revela- 
tions, with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  many  other 
miraculous  powers  ;  amongst  which  was  the  power 
of  curing  the  king's-evil,  which  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  all  miracles,  it  having  been  supposed  to 
be  an  hereditary  one ;  and  successive  sovereigns, 
until  George  I.,  have,  with  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  laid  claim  to  it. 

King  Edward  was  good-natured  to  a  weakness  ; 
and  many  instances  are  recorded  of  his  easy  and 
placid  nature  ;  but  the  two  following  stories  are  the 
greatest  favourites  of  his  historians.  One  day,  hav- 
ing lain  down  upon  his  bed,  a  domestic,  who  did  not 
know  he  was  in  the  room,  stole  some  money  out  of 
a  chest  he  found  open,  which  the  king  let  him  carry 
off  without  saying  a  word  ;  but  on  the  boy's  quickly 
returning  to  make  a  second  attempt,  the  king  called 
to  him  without  the  least  anger,  "  Sirrah,  you  had 
best  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have  got,  for  if  my 
chamberlain  comes  and  catches  you,  he  will  not  only 
take  away  all  you  have  stolen,  but  whip  you  se- 
verely." Another  time,  when  he  was  hunting,  a 
countryman  maliciously  spoiling  his  sport,  he  gal- 
lopped  up  to  him,  and  said  to  him  in  anger,  "By 
our  Lady,  I  would  be  revenged  on  thee  if  it  was  in 
my  power." 

Edward  was  the  last  king  of  Egbert's  race, 
though  not  the  last  Saxon  king  ;  and  had  he  not 
preposterously  abstained  from  conversing  with  his 
queen,  he  might  perhaps  have  had  children,  and 
thereby  prevented  a  revolution,  which  involved  the 
English  in  slavery.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and 
well  made  ;  his  hair  and  skin  were  white,  and  his 
complexion  rosy. 

Before  his  reign,  the  West-Saxon,  Mercian,  and 
Danish  laws  were  observed  in  England,  namely, 
the  lirst  in  Wessex,  the  second  iu  Mercia,  and  the 
last  in  Northumbria;  but  he  reduced  them  all  into 
one  body  ;  and  from  that  time  they  became  common 
to  all  England,  under  the  name  of  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward, to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  Nor- 
mans, introduced  afterwards. 

HAROLD   II. 

If  the  chieftains  assembled  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  Edward  had  been  swayed  only  by  justice,  equity, 
and  the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom,  they  would 
not  nave  long  debated  to  know  to  whom  the  crown 
had  devolved.  Edgar  Atheling  was  the  only  prince 
of  the  family  of  their  ancient  kings,  and  conse- 
quently, the  only  person  who  had  a  right  to  lay 
claim  to  the  crown  ;  but  Harold  had  so  well  con- 
trived his  measures,  that  he  was  unanimously 
elected,  without  any  regard  to  the  right  of  the  law- 
ful heir.  The  duke  of  Normandy's  pretensions, 
grounded  on  the  late  king's  promise,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  considered  at  all ;  and  it  i.^  certain  he 
had  never  openly  declared  his  design  of  aspiring  to 
the  crown  ot  England ;  and  accordingly,  the  Eng- 
lish lords  might  be  ignorant  of  the  matter,  or  at 
least  pretend  to  be  so ;  but  even  supposing  they 
had  been  informed  of  his  pretensions,  it  would  have 
served  only  to  furnish  them  with  an  additional 
motive  to  place  on  the  throne  a  king  more  capable 
than  Edgar  Atheling,  of  defending  the  kingdom 
against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  prince. 

The  manner  of  Harold's  succeeding  to  the  crown 
is  variously  related  by  historians  :  several  atfirm,  he 
wa.!  elected  with  one  common  voice,  and  without 


any  constraint,  by  the  Wittena-Gemot  then  assem- 
bled, and  crowned  the  day  after  his  election  by  the 
archbishop  of  York ;  but  others  say,  he  usurped 
the  crown  by  compelling  the  great  council  to  elect 
him,  after  extorting  his  nomination  from  the  late 
king  just  as  he  was  dying;  and  there  are  even 
some  who  look  upon  this  election  as  a  fiction,  affirm- 
ing, Harold,  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
consent  of  the  nobles  or  people,  put  the  crown  on 
his  head  himself  without  any  formtiity.  The  reason 
of  this  diversity  of  statement  among  the  historians, 
proceeds  from  their  espousing  either  the  right  of 
Harold,  or  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  as  if  Prince 
Edgar's  claim  was  to  be  reckoned  as  nothing  ; 
whereas,  in  truth,  he  alone  had  a  right  to  succeed 
to  the  crown.  But  as  among  this  variety  of  opinions 
there  is  considerable  danger  of  being  swayed  by 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  historians,  rather 
than  by  justice  and  equity,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
explain  the  matter,  by  laying  before  [he  reader 
what  might  be  alleged  on  the  claims  of  each  of  the 
three  competitors. 

Of  Prince  Edgar,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  he  was 
the  sole  prince  of  the  royal  race.  It  is  true,  his 
being  born  out  of  the  kingdom  might  be  objected 
against  him ;  but  as  Prince  Edward,  his  father, 
was  not  legally  banished,  his  being  compelled  by 
Canute  to  live  in  exile  ought  not  to  have  prejudiced 
his  son's  right. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  can  hardly  be  imagined 
to  have  aspired  to  the  crown  of  England  without 
some  foundation,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  conceived 
upon  what  title  he  supported  his  pretension  ;  so 
great  is  the  diversity  of  opinions  upon  this  subject. 
Some  historians  tell  us,  he  was  invited  over  by  the 
English  to  free  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Harold  : 
others,  that  Edward,  when  in  Normandy,  promised 
him,  if  ever  he  came  to  the  crown,  to  make  him 
his  heir ;  and  several  even  affirm,  that  Edward  ap- 
pointed him  his  successor  by  his  last  will ;  and  some 
even  assure  us,  this  will  was  confirmed  in  Edward's 
lifetime  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  ;  but 
this  document  v.'as  never  produced.  Neither  docs 
it  appear  that  William  ever  founded  his  claim  upon 
any  such  thing,  as  if  it  were  known,  or  he  had  it  in 
his  hands.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  founda- 
tion he  rested  on,  was  some  verbal  promise  made 
him  by  Edward  when  he  was  in  England  ;  and 
most  probably  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  promise, 
that  he  required  Harold  not  to  enter  into  any  com- 
petition with  him.  Had  the  English  done  Edgar 
justice,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne,  Duke  Wil- 
liam would  not,  perhaps,  have  attempted  upon  so 
trifling  a  pretension,  to  wrest  the  crown  from  a 
prince  to  whom  of  right  it  belonged;  but  he  had 
only  to  contend  with  Harold,  who,  although  a  pri- 
vate individual,  had  procured  himself  the  crown  by 
indirect  practices,  and  without  any  shadow  of  right; 
and  accordingly,  setting  aside  Prince  Edgar,  he 
compared  his  right  only  with  that  of  the  usurping 
monarch.  His  interest  also  induced  him  to  con- 
sider, that  Edward's  promise  was  equivalent  to  an 
election,  since  it  was  thought  proper  to  exclude  the 
lawful  heir ;  to  all  which  may  be  added,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  crown  of  England  as  what  he  could 
not  fail  of  acquiring,  especially  after  binding  Ha- 
rold by  an  oath  ;  and  therefore,  the  indignation  at 
being  deceived,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  chiefly 
his  ambition,  the  root  of  the  quarrel,  all  concurred 
to  inspire  him  with  a  rosolutiou  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  the  English  crown,  in  spite  of  all  opposition 
Persuaded  as  he  was,  that  he  had  no  less  right  than 
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Harold,  he  thuvight  he  might  use  force  to  wrest  the 
crowu  from  a  usurper,  without  any  fear  of  meeting 
that  violeut  oppositiou  which  would  have  arisen  in 
favour  of  au  hereditary  claimant  to  the  throne. 

Harold's  right  ought  also  to  be  considered  under 
a  double  view ;  first,  wiih  regard  to  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  then  with  regard  to  Prime  Edgar. 
If  we  examine  the  election  of  this  king,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  duke,  we  find  nothing  but  what  was 
regular  and  according  to  establi>hed  form,  and 
against  which  the  duke  could  not  liave  any  just 
reason  to  object ;  and  it  is  certain,  supposing  Ed- 
ward had  nominated  William  his  successor,  either 
by  will  or  otherwise,  the  nomination  would  have 
been  of  no  force,  unless  confirmed  by  the  assembly 
of  states  :  and  the  election  therefore  of  Harold  was 

Kerfectly  legal,  at  least  with  regard  to  the  duke  of 
[ormaudv,  since  it  was  made  by  the  assembly- 
general,  whose  power  William  himself  must  have 
bad  resort  to. 

After  Harold  was  crowned,  he  was  universally 
acknowledged  as  king  by  the  English,  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  many  foreign  enemies  ;  and  his  bro- 
ther Toslig,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy's  intentions,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted a  strict  friendship,  on  account  of  their 
marrying  two  sisters,  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Flan- 
ders, went  to  him  to  concert  measures  with  him 
against  Harold.  There  is  no  doubt  but  William 
encouraged  him  to  execute  his  designs ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  furnished  him  with  any 
money,  troops,  or  ships ;  all  which  he  himself  re- 
quired for  his  intended  invasion.  Probably,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  father-in-law, 
who  supplied  Tostig  with  ships,  by  means  of  which 
he  infested  the  English  coasts,  and  plundered  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  afterwards  landed  some  troops 
at  Sandwich;  when  being  informed  the  king  was 
marching  towards  him,  he  set  sail  for  the  north, 
entered  the  Humbcr  with  his  little  fleet,  and  made 
a  descent  on  Yorkshire,  and  committed  ravages 
as  if  he  had  been  in  an  enemy's  country. 
Harold,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  leave  the 
southern  parts,  commissioned  Earl  Morcar  to  go 
against  his  brother;  who,  having  been  made  go- 
vernor of  Northumbria  in  the  place  of  Tostig, 
was  particularly  interested  in  putting  a  stop  to 
his  incursions. 

Harold  remained  at  London,  that  he  might  con- 
trol Edgar's  party,  and  prevent  them  from  exciting 
any  dissensions  upon  account  of  that  young  prince  : 
who  seemed  to  him,  at  that  time,  to  be  liis  most 
dangerous  competitor.  He  was  sensible  the  in- 
justice done  Edgar  sat  heavy  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  well  affected  to  the  ancient  royal 
family  ;  and  accordingly,  to  j)revent  their  discon- 
tent from  breaking  out  luto  action,  he  caressed  the 
prince  as  well  as  those  of  his  party  ;  and  even  in- 
sinuated from  time  to  time,  that  he  had  accepted 
the  wown  merely  on  account  of  Edgar's  youtli,  as 
if  he  meant  to  restore  it  to  the  prince  when  he 
wa»  of  age  to  govern;  and  with  this  view,  he 
creafd  him  earl  of  Oxford,  and  seemed  to  take  a 
\cry  particular  care  of  his  education,  as  it  were  to 
quabty  him  for  the  government  of  tlie  kingdom. 

Morcar,  mcaowhilc,  accompani'^d  by  liis  brother 
Kdwio,  carl  of  Chester,  marched  with  all  expedi- 
tion n^'iin^t  Tostig,  who  was  now  on  the  south  side 
of  lli>'  Huiubor;  winrc  he  came  upon  him  un- 
cxpei  ti-dly  in  Lincoluohire,  and  put  his  little  army 
to  i1ij;ht,  lotnpclling  him  to  fly  to  his  ships.  Tos- 
tig,  fiuding   he  could  do  nothing  consideraldc  with 


so  small  a  number  of  forces,  steered  towards  Scot 
land,  in  expectation  of  assistance  from  thence  ;  bui 
perceiving  the  king  of  Scotland  was  not  disposed 
to  support  him,  he  put  to  sea  again,  with  design  to 
make  another  descent  on  England;  but  being  pre- 
vented by  contrary  winds,  he  was  driven  on  the 
coast  of  Norway,  where  he  found  the  assistance  he 
so  eagerly  sought. 

Harold  Harfager,  king  of  Norway,  had  lately 
taken  some  of  the  Orcades,*  which  belonged  to 
Scotland,  and  was  fitting  out  a  more  numerous 
tleet  in  order  to  carry  on  his  conquests.  Tostig 
being  informed  of  this  prince's  designs,  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  a  favourable  opportunity  offered 
to  conquer  England,  if  he  would  but  turn  his 
arms  that  way;  and  Harfager  wanted  not  much 
solicitation  to  engage  in  this  project ;  and  he  im- 
mediately resolved  to  employ  all  his  forces  in 
making  the  attempt. 

Whilst  the  king  of  Norway  was  making  his 
preparations,  the  duke  of  Normandy  was  no  less 
seriously  taking  means  to  wrest  from  Harold  a 
ciown  he  had  so  long  been  in  expectation  of;  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Harold,  to  require  him  to  de- 
liver him  up  the  crown,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
charge  him  with  the  breach  of  his  oath,  and  declare 
war  against  him.  Harold  replied  to /the  effect  that 
William  had  no  right  to  the  crown  of  England ; 
that  supposing  the  late  king  ha<l  disposed  of  it  in 
his  favour,  a  thing  the  English  knew  nothing  of, 
it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  aUow 
not  the  king  to  give  away  the  crown  according: 
to  his  inclination,  much  less  to  a  foreigner:  that 
he  had  been  elected  by  those  who  had  the  power 
of  placing  the  kings  on  the  tlirone,  and  theieiore 
could  not  resign  it,  without  the  breach  of  that 
trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  English  :  that  the  oath, 
the  violation  of  which  he  was  charged  with,  hav- 
ing been  extorted  from  him  at  a  time  when  he 
had  not  the  power  to  help  himself,  it  was  null  and 
void,  by  the  laws  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  : 
and  in  conclusion,  that  he  knew  how  to  defend  his 
risrht  against  any  person  that  durst  dispute  it  with 
him. 

Harold  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  so  formi- 
dable an  adversary,  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
popular.  He  lessened  the  taxes,  and  caused  jus- 
tice to  be  duly  and  impartially  administered,  and 
left  nothing  tliat  could  confirm  his  subjects  in  the 
esteem  aud  regard  they  already  manifested  towards 


*  They  are  now  called  the  Isles  of  Orkney.  Whatever  the 
ancients  liave  said  of  their  nunil)or.  there  are  l)ut  twenty-six 
inhabited,  the  rest  are  used  only  for  pasturage,  and  are  called 
Holmes.  Orkney  lies  north  oj^  Caithness,  in  the  latitude  o( 
fifty-nine  and  sixty  decrees.  Katies  are  in  such  plenty  here 
and  do  .so  nuirh  mischief,  that  wliocvcr  kilb  one,  is  entitled 
to  a  hen  from  every  house  in  the  parish.  '1  he  largest  of  tlie.sc 
i.slcs  is  Mainland,  anciently  Pomona,  twenty-four  miles  lon^ 
whereon  stands  the  only  remarkable  town,  called  Kirkwall 
famous  for  St  Maj-nuss  church,  and  (he  bishop  of  Orkney's 
palace.  The  isles  were  first  inhabited  by  the  I'lcl.H.  who  kept 
possession  of  them  till  destroyed  in  bH'J,  liy  Keneth  II.  of  Se(.t- 
laiid,  from  which  lime  they  were  subject  to  the  Scots,  till  do 
livered  up  by  Uonald  Ban,  the  usurper,  in  lOU'J,  to  Maj^nU!) 
kiii;{  of  Norway  ;  but  in  12(>3,  they  were  surrendered  lo  Alex- 
ander III  .  king  of  .Srotlaiid,  by  treaty  with  St.  Magnus,  king 
of  Norway ;  who  is  said  to  have  built  the  stalely  calliedral  at 
Kirkwall,  'i'hey  have  since  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  o. 
Scotland.  In  Hoy,  one  of  these  isles,  lies  a  stone  calleri 
Dwarlie-stoiic,  tiiirty-six  feet  long,  eighteen  broad,  and  iiinf 
thick.  liollr>we<l  l)y  art  with  a  s<|uarc  hole  of  two  feet  high, 
for  tlie  entry.  Witliin,  at  one  end,  is  a  bed  big  enough  for  Iwc 
men,  excellently  hewn  out  of  the  stone,  with  a  pillow  ;  at  thf 
other  end  is  a  coucli,  and  in  the  middtii  a  hearth  for  a  hr?. 
with  a  hole  over  it  for  the  chimney.  Orkney  gives  title  lo  8' 
earl. 
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him ;  and  his  labour  was  not  in  vain,  for  the  Eng- 
lish were  enthusiastic  in  his  cause. 

William's  chief  difficulty  was  to  raise  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  for  the  charge  of  so  great  an  un- 
dertaking ;  and  his  first  method  was,  to  convene  an 
assembly  of  the  states  of  Normandy,  to  obtain  their 
concurrence.  But  he  found  them  unwilling  to 
comply  with  his  desires  ;  and  this  conduct  destroying 
his  hopes  of  raising  money  in  a  public  way,  he  re- 
sorted to  an  expedient,  which  succeeded  ;  namely, 
to  borrow  money  of  private  psrsons  ;  and  gaining 
some  of  the  chief  persons,  the  rest  were  inspired 
with  an  emulation  who  should  be  most  zealous  in 
assisting  him.  William  Fitzosborne  undertook  to 
fit  out  forty  ships  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  every 
one  according  to  his  ability  subscribed  ;  so  that  the 
duke  by  this  method  raised  more  money  than  he 
could  have  done  by  a  public  tax ;  but  as  this  mode 
did  not  raise  sufficient,  he  engaged  several  of  the 
neighbouring  princes  to  furnish  him  with  troops 
and  transports,  on  condition  of  their  having  lands 
assigned  them  in  England  after  the  conquest ; 
and  he  even  demanded  the  assistance  of  France ; 
but  it  was  not  the  interest  of  that  crown  that  he 
should  become  more  powerful.  Fortunately  for 
him,  King  Philip,  who  was  then  a  minor,  under  the 
care  of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  obstructed  not  his 
proceedings,  which  a  prince  who  had  been  old 
enough  to  have  known  his  own  interests,  would  in- 
fallibly have  done.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  court  of 
France  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  duke  from  this 
enterprise,  but  without  success. 

William,  who  was  too  wise  not  to  he  sensible  of 
the  weakness  of  his  title,  omitted  nothing  that 
might  serve  to  give  it  some  colour  of  justice;  and 
with  this  view  he  procured  the  pope's  approbation 
of  his  undertaking,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  he  made 
a  promise  of  holding  the  kingdom  of  England  of 
the  apostolic  see.  However  this  be,  the  pope  very 
heartily  espoused  his  cause,  and  sent  him  a  con- 
secrated banner,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation; 
and  moreover,  willing  that  all  Christians  should 
know  that  religion  was  concerned  in  this  affair, 
he  solemnly  excommunicated  all  that  should  dare 
oppose  the  duke  in  the  execution  of  this  project. 
This  approbation  was  of  great  service,  as  it  fur- 
nished him  with  means  to  justify  his  intended  ex- 
pedition, and  at  the  same  time  removed  the  scruples 
of  such  as  were  to  engage  in  his  cause.  But 
it  had  not  the  same  effect  in  England;  for 
whether  the  English  knew  nothing  of  the  pope's 
excommunication,  or  looked  upon  it  as  a  gross 
piece  of  partiality,  it  did  not  prevent  Harold 
trom  equipping  a  large  fleet,  and  raising  a  nume- 
rous army,  with  which  he  resolutely  expected  his 
enemy. 

The  charge  of  keeping  so  considerable  an  arma- 
ment, could  not  but  be  verv  burdensome  to  the  peo- 
ple, a  thing  the  king  would  have  bem  glad  to 
avoid.  After  he  had  some  months  expected  in  vain 
the  arrival  of  William,  finding  he  did  not  appear, 
and  the  autumnal  equino.x  approaching,  he  ima- 
gined, pursuant  to  some  false  information  he  had 
received,  that  the  duke  had  deferred  his  expedition 
till  the  spring ;  and  accordingly,  thought  he 
might  safely  lay  up  his  ships  for  the  winter,  and 
disband  his  troops,  to  save  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. 

As  Harold  was  returning  to  London  out  of  Kent, 
where  he  had  given  his  last  orders  for  disbanding 
'he  army,  news  was  brought  him  that  the  king  of 
Norway,    accompanied  with    Earl  Tostig,    was  en- 


tering the  Tyne,  with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail. 
Surprised  at  this  unexpected  invasion,  he  hastily 
drcvF  his  army  together  again,  but  before  they  were 
ready  to  march,  the  Norwegians  had  made  a  great 
progress  ;  and  having  sacked  the  counties  on  both 
sides  the  Tyne,  they  put  to  sea,  and  entering  the 
Humber,  landed  their  forces  on  the  north  side, 
and  ravaged  the  country  with  inexpressible  cruel- 
lies. Morcar  and  Edwin,  who  ware  upon  the  spot, 
endeavoured  to  stop  their  career,  with  some  troops 
levied  in  haste;  but  were  so  completely  defeated, 
that  their  whole  army  was  destroyed.  Flushed  with 
this  success,  the  Norwegians  advanced  towards 
York,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  they  quickly 
became  masters  of;  the  inhabitants,  who  were  un- 
provided with  things  necessary  for  their  defence, 
choosing  rather  to  surrender  upon  terms,  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  certain  ruin. 

Harold  having  drawn  his  army  together,  ad- 
vanced with  all  expedition,  to  give  the  Norwegians 
battle,  who  having  left  their  fleet  in  the  Humber, 
were  marching  towards  the  north,  to  complete  the 
reduction  of  Northumberland,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  other  conquests;  and  as  they  marched 
but  slowly,  he  came  up  with  them  at  Stanford- 
bridge,  on  the  river  Derwent,  a  little  below  York. 
The  Norwegians,  upon  his  approach,  intrenched 
themselves  in  so  advantageous  a  situation  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  force  them  ;  being  posted  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was  no 
attacking  them  but  by  the  bridge,  of  which  they 
were  masters.  Notwithstanding  this,  Harold,  who 
was  very  sensible  how  much  it  behoved  him  to 
come  to  an  engagement,  ordered  the  bridge  to  be 
attacked  without  delay ;  and  the  Norwegians 
stoutly  defended  it,  but  could  not  withstand  the 
efforts  of  the  English,  though  animated  by  the 
astonishing  valour  of  one  of  their  own  men,  who 
defended  the  bridge  alone  against  the  English  army 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  length,  the  brave  Nor- 
wegian being  slain,  Harold  became  master  of  the 
bridge,  and  passed  his  army  over;  when  furiously 
falling  upon  the  enemy,  after  an  obstinate  fight,  he 
entirely  routed  them.  There  had  never  been  seen 
in  England  an  engagement  between  two  such  nu- 
merous armies,  each  having  no  less  than  threescore 
thousand  men  ;  and  the  battle,  which  was  conse- 
quently very  sanguinary,  lasted  from  seven  in  the 
morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  Harfager  and 
Tostig  were  both  slain,  and  Harold  obtained  a 
complete  victory. 

Of  the  whole  army  that  came  from  Norway  in 
five  hundred  ships,  the  remains  were  carried  oft  by 
Olai'is,  son  of  Harfager,  in  twenty  vessels,  by  the 
conqueror's  leave.  The  booty  which  was  taken 
upon  this  occasion  was  very  great,  since  there  was 
found  in  the  camp  all  that  the  Norwegians  had 
brought  from  home,  and  all  they  had  plundered 
in  the  kingdom.  Harold  was  so  exceedingly  im- 
politic as  to  retain  the  spoil  to  himself;  as  he  con- 
sidered, the  expending  this  booty  in  the  war  against 
the  duke  of  Normandy,  would  very  much  ease  the 
people,  whose  affection  he  was  desirous  to  con- 
ciliate ;  but  it  raised  such  discontent  in  his  army, 
as  seriously  injured  him  afterwards  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  far  better  if  he  had  secured  the  hearts  oi 
his  soldiers  by  a  timely  liberality. 

Whilst  Harold  was  busied  in  the  north,  in  recti- 
fying the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  Norwegian 
invasion,  the  duke  of  Normandy,  who  had  long 
waited  for  a  wind  at  St.  Yalery,  set  sail  about  the 
end   of   September,   and  had  a  sjicedy  passage  to 
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Pevensey*  in  Sussex.  It  is  affirmed,  that  iu  Icap- 
injr  ashiire  he  tell,  at  which  one  of  the  soldiers  said 
merrily.  See,  our  duke  is  takiiij;  possession  of  Eng- 
hind;'whiih  the  duke  took  as  a  jrood  omen.  No- 
body aiinearin^  to  o])|iose  his  laudinj;.  his  lirst  caic 
was  to  erect  a  fort  near  the  phicc  where  he  diseni- 
liarked,  to  favour  his  retreat  in  ease  of  necessity  : 
sonic  historians,  however,  assert  that  he  sent  his 
ships  back  to  Normandy,  to  h-t  his  army  see  they 
had  nothin-:  to  trust  t'o  but  their  valour.  After 
some  days'  stay  at  Pevcnsey,  he  marched  along  the 
shore  as' far  as  llaslintrs.  were  he  built  a  stronger 
fort  than  the  former,  ri'->()lviug  there  to  expect  his 
euemv.  of  whom  he  had  no  intelligence;  and  it 
was  here  that  he  published  a  manifesto,  showing 
the  reasons  of  his  coming  into  England  ;  namely, 
fir>t,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Prince  Alfred,  bro- 
ther of  King  Edward ;  a  frivolous  pretence,  since 
Earl  Godwili,  the  contriver  of  that  murder,  was 
dead,  and  Harold  never  charged  with  it.  Se- 
condly, to  restore  Kobert,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury to  his  see;  a  ui)  better  reason  than  the  lirst, 
for  'Robert  was  banished  by  the  general  assembly 
in  Edward's  reign ;  and  consequently,  the  present 
king  could  not  be  blamed  for  it ;  but  it  is  very 
likely  this  article  was  inserted  in  the  manifesto  on 
the  pope's  account,  to  serve  as  a  cover  for  his  par- 
tiality to  the  duke.  Thirdly,  and  principally,  to 
offer  the  English  his  assistance  to  punish  Harold 
for  presuming  to  seize  the  crown,  without  any  right, 
and  directly  contrary  to  his  oath. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  this  manifesto  no  mention 
is  made  either  of  Edward's  will,  or  verbal  promise, 
and  that  his  silence  on  that  head  renders  this  third 
motive  very  trifling.  For,  without  such  a  will  or 
promise,  what  pretence  could  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy have  to  concern  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
England  ?  Some  affirm  he  founded  his  right  on 
his  kindred  to  Edward  ;  but  he  was  no  way  re- 
lated to  the  late  king,  but  by  Emma  of  Normandy, 
who  had  never  any  title  to  the  crown  ;  and  besides, 
he  was  himself  illegitimate.  But  he  did  not  rely 
so  much  on  the  justice  of  his  maniiesto,  as  on 
the  strength  of  his  army.  He  was  very  sensible, 
if  he  obtained  the  victory,  his  reasons  would  be 
readily  admitted.  Meanw'hile,  not  to  terrify  the 
English,  he  charged  his  army  to  injure  none,  but 
such  as  were  actually  in  arms  against  him  ;  but 
neither  this  precaution  nor  his  promises  gained 
him  any  friends ;  for  the  English  could  not  con- 
ceive upon  what  foundation  he  had  entered  the 
kingdom  with  an  aruiy,  or  what  advantage  any  one 
could  have  by  taking  his  part. 

The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Normans  was 
rapidly  conveyed  to  Harold,  who  was  still  in  the 
north,  little  expecting  this  invasion  till  the  spring. 
Ag  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  it,  he  marched  to 
give  these  new  enemies  battle,  whom  ho  did  not 
account  more  formidable  than  the  Norwegians ; 
and  by  hasty  marches,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
whcrc.'upon  a  review,  he  found  his  army  very  much 
diminished,  3i  t  only  by  the  battle  of  Standford, 
but  by  unuKual  desertions,  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
content of  his  troops.  All  the  nol)ility  of  the  king- 
dom, however,  rnjiaired  to  him,  and  offered  their 
aAtintancc  on  an  occasion  where  it  was  no  less  their 
iDtcreit  than  his  to  rein-l  the  foreign<rs  ;  and  whilst 
be  exj>ccted  at   London    some  of  his  troops    who 
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were  to  follow  him,  William  sent  ambassadors  to 
require  him  to  resign  t!ie  crown,  and  to  charge  him 
with  breach  of  oath.  He  was  so  moved  at  the  ar- 
rogance wherewith  the  ambassadors  addressed  him, 
that  he  could  hardly  refrain  from  violence  towards 
them;  he,  however,  did  govern  his  passion;  but  re- 
turned a  menacing  and  insulting  message.  The 
duke  jiaticntly  heard  what  Harold  ordered  to  be 
said  to  him,  and  dismissed  the  ambassadors  without 
any  answer. 

Meantime,  Harold  having  drawn  all  his  forces 
together,  encamped  about  seven  miles  from  the 
Norman  army,  with  a  resolution  to  give  them 
battle;  and  whilst  the  two  armies  lay  thus  near  one 
another,  spies  were  continually  sent  out  on  both 
sides,  each  leader  being  equally  desirous  to  know 
the  strength  and  posture  of  his  enemies.  But  the 
English  sjiics  magnified  iu  such  a  manner  the 
number  and  discipline  of  the  Normans,  that  the 
principal  officers  began  to  doubt  of  the  success  of 
the  war;  and  Garth,  a  brother  of  Harold,  took 
occasion  from  these  reports,  to  persuade  him  to 
defer  the  battle.  Duke  William  perceiving  by  all 
Harold's  motions,  that  he  was  bent  to  give  him 
battle,  advanced  a  little  to  seize  an  advantageous 
post,  where  he  could  conveniently  draw  up  his 
army. 

Whilst  they  were  preparing  for  a  battle,  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  both  princes,  William 
seemed  to  abate  something  of  his  confidence;  and 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  the  thoughts  of  a  battle  in  an 
enemv's  country,  where  his  loss  would  be  irre- 
trievable, inspired  him  with  some  dread  of  the 
issue.  Before  they  engaged,  he  sent  the  king  by 
the  hands  of  a  certain  monk,  the  four  following 
proposals,  for  him  to  take  his  choice.  The  first 
was,  to  resign  the  crown,  as  he  said  ho  was  bound 
by  oath  to  do.  The  second  was,  an  offer  to  return 
into  Normandy,  provided  Harold  would  do  him 
homage  for  the  kingdom  of  England.  The  third 
was,  to  refer  the  differences  to  the  judgment  of 
the  apostolic  see.  And  the  last  proposition  was,  to 
decide  the  contest  by  single  combat.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Harold  rejected  these  four  propo- 
sals, as  they  were  all  so  preposterously  advantageous 
to  the  duke.  The  two  first  were  an  insult  to  Ha- 
rold ;  and  although  the  third  might  seem  at  first 
sight  something  fairer,  it  was  in  reality  equally 
partial,  the  pope  having  already  declared  in  favour 
of  the  duke.  As  for  the  fourth,  the  advantage  pre- 
ponderated entirely  on  the  duke's  side,  since  in  a 
single  combat,  he  hazarded  only  his  person,  whereas 
Harold  ventured  his  crown  with  his  life;  and  the 
victory  would  have  procured  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy a  noble  kingdom,  whereas  it  would  have 
only  acquired  the  king  the  bare  advantage  of  get- 
ting rid  of  an  invader.  Harold's  politic  answer 
therefore  was,  "God  should  determine  on  the  mor- 
row the  justice  of  their  rights." 

The  English  spent  the  whole  night  in  carousing 
and  singing,  as  if  they  were  sure  of  the  victory  ; 
while  the  Normans,  on  the  contrary,  were  employed 
in  preparing  for  the  battle,  and  offering  iiji  pray 
ers  for  success.  On  the  11th  of  October,  Harold's 
birthday,  but  much  more  memorable  for  one  of 
the  greatest  events  that  ever  happened  in  I''ng- 
land,  the  two  armies  engaged.  In  the  front  of  the 
English  stood  the  Kentish  men,  a  privilege  they  had 
enjoyed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  heptarchy  ;  and 
Harohl  placed  himself  in  the  centre,  and  would 
fight  on  foot,  that  his  men  might  be  the  more  en 
coiircgcd,    by  seeing   their  king  exposed  to  equal 
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danger  with  the  meanest  scld'er.  The  Normans 
were  drawn  up  in  three  bodies.  Montgomery  and 
Fitzosborno  conducted  the  first ;  Geoffrey  Martel 
commanded  the  second;  and  the  duke  himself 
headed  the  body  of  reserve,  to  succour  those  who 
should  most  want  it.*  The  Normans  began  the 
fio-ht  with  a  volley  of  arrows,  which  being  shot 
upward,  were  like  a  thick  cloud  over  the  heads  of 
the  foremost  body  of  the  English;  and  as  their 
ranks  were  very  close,  the  arrows  clid  great  execu- 
tion. The  English  not  being  used  to  this  way  of 
fighting,  were  at  first  put  into  some  little  disorder ; 
and  the  Normans,  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
vigorously  attaikcd  them.  But  the  English  falling 
directly  into  good  order  again,  gave  them  so  warm 
a  reception,  that  they  were  obliged  to  draw  back 
and  take  breath;  but  immediately  renewed  the 
attack,  and  mot  with  as  brave  a  resistance  as  before  ; 
nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  either  to  break  the  other's 
ranks ;  the  English  choosing  rather  to  die  than 
give  way,  and  the  Normans  being  ashamed  to  re- 
treat. Both  sides  fought  stoutly  for  a  considerable 
time,  without  either  gaining  ground  ;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  their  leaders  animating  the  soldiers,  they 
every  where  fought  with  equal  bravery,  without 
the  least  signs  of  advantage  on  either  side  ;  and 
we  may  judge  of  the  valour  of  the  troops  in  both 
armies  by  the  length  of  the  fight,  which  began  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  night. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  accounts  of 
the  historians,  that  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  battle 
is  not  easy;  but  all  historians  unanimously  agree, 
that  two  circumstances  gave  the  Normans  the  vic- 
tory. The  fight  had  lasted  all  day,  and  the  success 
was  still  very  uncertain  ;  when  William  devised  a 
stratagem,  which  made  victory  incline  to  his  side. 
Perceiving  there  was  no  breaking  the  ranks  of  the 
English,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retreat  as  they 
fought,  as  if  they  wore  discouraged ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  very  careful  to  keep  their  ranks. 
This  order  being  executed,  the  English  looked  upon 
the  enemies'  retreat  as  the  beginning  of  their  vic- 
tory ;  and  possessed  with  this  notion,  they  encou- 
raged one  another  with  reiterated  shouts,  to  press 
the  retiring  enemies.  Their  eagerness  made  them 
break  their  ranks,  that  they  might  push  them  with 
the  greater  impetuosity,  imagining  they  were  upon 
the  point  of  taking  to  flight ;  when  the  Normans, 
finding  their  stratagem  had  taken  etfect,  stood 
their  ground,  and  by  a  discipline  they  had  long 
been  used  to,  closed  their  ranks,  and  falling  on 
the  disordered  English,  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  them.  Harold,  enraged  to  see  the  victory, 
which  a  moment  before  he  thought  himself  sure 
of,  snatched  out  of  his  hands,  used  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  rally  his  troops  that  were  in  extreme 
disorder ;  and  his  labour  was  not  altogether  in 
vain,  for  at  last  he  drew  up,  on  a  rising  ground 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  field  of  battle,  a  good 
body  of  foot,  which  became  at  length  very  consi- 
derable, by  being  continually  joined  by  the  Hying 
troops.  The  duke  of  Normandy's  victory  being 
yet  far  from  complete,  whilst  so  strong  a  body  of 
the  English  kept  together,  he  ordered  them  to  be 
attacked  with  great  fury  ;  but  the  English  re- 
eeived  the  onset  with  such  bravery,  and  the  Nor- 
mans lost   such   numbers   of  their  mcu,   that   the 


*  The  chief  of  William's  generals  were,  Eustace,  earl  of 
Bologne,  William  Fitz-Uichard,  earl  of  Evereux,  Geoffrey, 
son  of  Kotrou,  earl  of  Mortaigne,  Robert,  son  of  Hoger,  earl 
of  Beaumont,  Almeri  de  Touars,  Hugh,  earl  of  Etajiles,  Wal- 
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fortune  of  the  day  seemed  still  very  doubtful.  The 
approach  of  the  night,  and  the  resolution  of  the 
English,  making  the  duke  despair  of  penetrating 
their  ranks,  he  began  to  think  himself  conquered 
since  he  was  not  entirely  victorious  ;  and  probably, 
the  English  army  might  have  retreated  in  good 
order,  by  favour  of  the  night,  if  Harold  could 
have  resolved  to  leave  his  enemy  in  possession  of 
the  field  of  battle,  at  a  time  when  the  loss  on  both 
sides  were  nearly  equal.  But  apprehending  his 
retreat  might  be  prejudicial  to  his  affairs,  and  de- 
rogatory to  his  reputation,  he  determined  to  main- 
tain his  post,  and  not  give  the  enemy  that  advan- 
tage ;  and  he  was  also  in  hopes  he  should  be  al)le  to 
rally  his  whole  army  during  the  night,  and  renew 
the  battle  the  next  morning. 

Meantime,  the  duke  perceiving  the  night  was 
likely  to  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
victory,  made  one  effort  more  to  drive  the  English 
from  their  post;  and  in  this  last  onset,  Harold  was 
slain  by  an  arrow  shot  into  his  brains ;  and  his 
troops,  disheartened  at  this  fatal  accident,  began  to 
give  ground,  and  betake  themselves  to  flight.  Thus 
Harold's  death  was  the  second  circumstance  that 
procured  the  Normans  the  victory.  The  English 
were  entirely  routed,  and  were  pursued  as  long 
as  the  day  lasted  ;  and  in  this  pursuit  it  was,  that 
a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  the  fugitives,  the 
conquerors  killing  without  mercy  all  they  could 
overtake,  to  save  the  trouble  of  guarding  the  pri- 
soners. The  darkness  of  the  night,  however,  saved 
a  good  part  of  the  English  army,  who  retreated 
under  the  conduct  of  Morcar  and  Edwin.  These 
two  thanes,  who  had  all  along  firmly  adhered  to 
Harold,  seeing  he  was  slain,  as  well  as  Gurth  and 
Lewin,  his  brothers,  submitted  at  length  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  retreated,  having  given,  the  whole 
day,  proofs  of  their  valour.  This  long  and  bloody 
battle  cost  the  duke  of  Normandy  six  thousand 
men  ;  but  the  English  lost  a  much  greater 
number.* 

William,  at  the  height  of  his  wishes,  gave  orders 
for  the  whole  army  to  fall  on  their  knees,  and 
return  God  thanks  for  so  signal  a  victory.  After 
which,  he  caused  his  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  spent  the  residue  of  the  night  among 
the  slain.  On  the  morrow,  he  ordered  his  own  dead 
to  be  buried,  and  gave  the  English  peasants  leave 
to  do  the  same  office  for  the  others ;  and  the  bodies 
of  the  king  and  his  brothers  being  found,  he  sent 
them  to  Gith,  their  mother,  who  gave  them  as  ho- 
nourable a  burial  as  the  circumstance  of  the  time 
would  permit,  in  Waltham-abbey,  founded  by  the 
king,  her  son.f 

Thus  fell  Harold,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
in  defence  not  only  of  his  own,  but  of  his  coun- 
try's cause,  against  the   ambition  of  the  duke  of 

*  This  battle  was  fought  near  Heathfield,  in  Sussex,  in  the 
place  where  the  town  of  Battle  now  stands,  so  called  from 
this  day's  action,  wherein  our  modern  historians  say  were 
slain  above  threescore  thousand  Englishmen. 

t  An  ancient  manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  library  re.ates. 
that  the  king's  body  was  difficult  to  be  known  on  account  of 
its  being  covered  with  wounds,  but  was  at  last  discovered  by 
one  who  had  been  his  mistress,  by  the  means  of  certain  pri- 
vate marks  known  only  to  herself.  This  lady  was  caUed 
Swan's-neck,  from  her  beautiful  neck.  The  duke  sent  the 
body  to  his  mother  without  any  raiLsoni.  though  she  is  said  to 
have  offered  hiin  its  weight  in  gold.  But  though  all  others 
agree  that  Harold  fell  in  this  battle,  yet  Knighton,  from  Gi- 
raldus  Cambrensis,  asserts  that  he  was  not  slain,  but  escaping, 
retired  to  a  cell  near  St.  John's  church,  in  Chester,  and  died 
there  an  anchoret,  as  was  owned  by  himself  in  his  last  con- 
fession when  he  was  dying.  In  memory  of  which,  Knighton 
says,  they  showed  his  tomb  when  he  wrote. 
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Vormandy.  The  historians,  who  wrote  in  the 
•oijrns  of  the  conqueror  and  his  sons,  have  endea- 
voured to  blacken  the  memory  of  Harold,  to  jus- 
;ify,  in  some  measure,  the  ambition  of  the  duke; 
but  all  ihey  have  baid  ajjaiust  this  last  Saxon  king, 
tends  only  to  the  imjiuiaiion  of  a  breaih  of  the 
jath,  on  which  we  have  seen  what  he  alleged  in 
lis  own  vindication.  He  mij^ht  have  been  much 
n.ore  justly  blamed  for  his  secret  practices,  in  pro- 
curing Pr'iuce  Edgar  to  bo  excluded  from  the 
tlirone,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  aspire  to  it.  It 
may  be  said,  Harold  would  have  been  more  worthy 
of  the  crown,  had  he  been  less  forward  to  obtain  it. 
He  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  English 
whilst  he  was  but  a  private  man,  and  did  nothing, 
during  his  >hort  leign  of  nine  moulhs  and  nine 
days,  which  tended  to  lessen  their  affection.  He 
fought  within  the  space  of  a  few  days,  two  great 
battles,  with  very  dilTcrent  success;  in  the  first  of 
which,  his  abilities  and  valour  procured  him  a  signal 
victory  over  the  king  of  Norway ;  and  in  the  last, 
his  defeat  must  be  wholly  ascribed  to  his  ill  fortune. 
In  his  personal  qualities,  he  is  described  as  being 
candid,  aflable,  and  exceedingly  generous. 

Harold  was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  he  had  three  sons,  Ed- 
mund, Godwin,  and  Magnus,  who  retired  into 
Ireland  after  the  death  of  their  father.  By  his 
second  wife,  Algitha,  sister  of  Morcar  and  Edwin, 
he  had  a  son  called  Wolf,  who  was  but  a  child  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  after- 
wards knighted  by  William  llufus ;  and  also  two 
daughters,  of  whom  Guuilda,  the  eldest,  becoming 
blind,  passed  her  days  in  a  nunnery ;  and  the 
youngest  was  married  to  Waldemar,  king  of  llussia, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  who  was  wife  to  Wal- 
iemar,  king  of  Denmark. 

Thus  ended  in  England  the  empire  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  which  began  above  six  hundred  years 
bef>  re  in  the  person  of  Hengist,  the  first  king  of 
Kent. 


Slate  of  the  Church,  from  Ethelred  II.,  to  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

FuoM  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II., 
to  the  end  of  the  empire  of  the  Saxons,  may  be 
termed  an  age  of  ignorance,  with  respect  to  all 
Europe,  but  more  especially  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land. 

Whatever  attempts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  transubstantiation, 
it  has  never  been  proved  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  before  this  period  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  from  the  testimony  of  a  prelate,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  church  of  England,  that  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  was  not  introduced 
in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  979. 

It  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the  invocation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints,  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  piactised  in  England  in  this  very 
century  ;  which  is  manifest  from  Canute  the  (jreat's 
charter  to  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  where  there  is 
tncDtion  made  of  "  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  all  the 
other  iainti>."  But  as  the  authority  of  the  charters 
of  thoie  day*  are  not  equally  admitted  by  all,  the 
Mme  IhioK  may  be  proved  from  a  public  litany 
thro  read  in  the  church  ;  where  we  find,  that  after 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  these  words 
are  thncc  repeated,  "  O  Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us  :" 


after  which,  the  •^ngels  and  saints  were  addressed 
by  name.  It  is  to  be  observed,  when  this  practice 
was  first  introduced,  the  application  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  saints  wa.s  not  so  direct :  "  May  the 
Holy  Virgin,  the  mother  of  God,  and  all  the  saints 
intercede  for  us,"  arc  the  words  in  the  public  form 
of  prayer  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  is  in 
Latin  ;  and  although  the  lessons,  prayers,  psalms. 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  creed,  are  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, yet  at  the  'uid  ot  each  article  or  verse,  theie 
follows  a  Saxon  translation  in  a  paraphrastieal 
style,  that  the  people  might  understand  what  was 
said. 

Among  the  canons,  which  go  under  the  name  of 
P^lfric,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  the 
33d  obliges  priests  to  have  by  them  two  sorts  of 
consecrated  oil,  one  for  children,  and  another  for 
the  sick ;  and  enjoins  that  the  sick  should  be  al- 
ways anointed  upon  their  beds,  and  should  confess 
themselves  before  the  ceremony  of  anointing  passed 
upon  them,  which  no  priest  was  to  presume  to  per- 
form till  desired  by  the  sick  person.  Whence  it 
may  be  inferred,  they  did  not  stay  till  the  sick  were 
in  their  last  agonies,  before  they  administered  the 
extreme  unction.* 

In  the  33d  canon,  the  four  first  general  councils 
are  put  upon  the  same  footing  with  the  four  Gospels; 
but  those  of  later  ages  are  not  of  so  great  autho- 
rity ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  these 
canons  did  nut  think  all  the  general  councils  were 
infallible.  Had  he  been  of  this  ojiinion,  he  would 
not  have  given  a  greater  authority  to  the  four  first 
than  to  the  other  councils. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II., 
to  the  Norman  conquest,  we  find  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  England  but  two  councils.  Most 
probably,  the  wars  with  the  Danes  prevented  the 
bishops  from  assembling  more  frequently,  or  per- 
haps were  the  occasion  of  the  records  of  these  con- 
ventions being  lost.  Both  these  councils,  the  one 
held  at  Engsham,  and  the  other  at  llaba,  assem- 
bled whilst  Elphegus  was  archbishop.  They  con- 
sisted of  seculars  as  well  as  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
constitutions  passed  there  related  both  to  church 
and  state.  The  most  remarkable  canons  arp  as 
follow : — 

In  the  council  of  Engsham,  the  2d  canon  en- 
joins the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 

The  9th  forbids  all  persons  to  do  any  wrong  to 
the  church,  or  eject  a  clergyman  out  of  his  benefice 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishop. 

By  the  17th,  every  Friday  was  to  be  a  fast,  un- 
less it  fell  upon  a  holiday. 

The  lyth  enjoins  widows  to  stay  twclvo  months 
after  the  death  of  their  husbauds,  before  they  marry 
again. 

The  20th  enjoins  frequent  confessions,  and  the 
people  are  ordered  to  receive  the  sacrament  three 
limes,  at  least,  in  a  year. 

The  council  of  Haba  has  but  one  canon  worth 
notice;  namely,  the  second  ;  by  which  every  Chris- 
tian was  obliged  to  fast  three  days  with  bread  and 
water,  before  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  and  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  poor  what  he  should  have  eaten 
in  these  three  days. 

These  are  the  only  canons  worth  remarking  in  these 
twosvnods;  but  to  supply  the  want  of  councils, we  have 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Canute  the  Great,  and  lid- 

«  The  23(1  orilcrs  the  priest  to  read,  on  Sundayi  and  lioly- 
day»,  the  (iosi>cl,  the  Lord's  I'raycr,  uiid  creed,  in  KiiKliiiti' 
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ward  the  Confessor  ;  some  of  which  are  inserted,  to 
show  the  great  reg;ard  these  two  monarchs  had  for 
the  clergy.     The  following  are  Cani.le's  : — 

The  4th  enjoins  all  Christians  to  pay  great  res- 
pect to  the  clergy,  because  their  sacerdotal  func- 
tions arc  extremely  beneficial  to  the  people. 

By  the  5th,  if  a  priest  was  accused  of  any  crime, 
he  had  the  liberty  of  purging  himself  Dy  saying 
mass,  and  receiving  the  eucharist. 

The  ]'2th  recommends  celibacy  to  the  clergy,  and 
ranks  them  among  the  thanes  of  the  second  class, 
that  is,  among  the  gentry. 

The  '2()th  ordains,  that  at  funerals  the  dues  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  breaking  up  ef  the  ground;  and 
that  the  dues  shall  be  paid  to  the  parish  the  deceased 
belonged  to,  though  he  was  buried  elsewhere. 

The  2'2d  enjoins  the  observance  of  Sunday  from 
Saturday  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  till  Jlon- 
day  break  of  day. 

The  '2.3d  determines  the  times  of  fasting,  and 
places  the  viirils  of  the  festivals  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin and  of  the  apostles  among  the  fasts. 

There  are  several  others,  relating  to  the  payment 
of  tithes  and  Peter-pence,  the  violators  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  clergy,  and  the  like,  in  favour  of  the 
church. 

It  is  also  decreed  by  these  laws,  that  every 
Christian  should  learn  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Apostles'  Creed;  otherwise,  they  were  allowed  nei- 
ther to  stand  godfather,  nor  receive  the  communion, 
nor  have  Christian  burial. 

The  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
relate   chiefly  to  the  protection  of  the  church  and 

clergy. 

The  1st  forbids  the  molesting  a  clergyman, 
contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  privileges  of  the 
church. 

The  '2d  appoints  certain  days,  whereon  all  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  of  justice  were  to  cease. 

By  the  3d,  the  church's  causes  are  to  be  tried 
first. 

The  4th  firmly  establishes  the  immunities  of 
those  who  in  any  wise  depend  on  the  church,  and 
ordains  that  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  answer  any 
plea,  &c.,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical  court. 

The  5th  confirms  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  to 
churches,  and  extends  it  even  to  priests'  houses. 

By  the  6th,  if  any  person  broke  in  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  church,  he  had  no  way  of  being 
relieved  but  by  submitting  to  the  sentence  of  the 
bishop. 

The  6th  orders  the  punctual  payment  of  tithes, 
and  sets  forth  what  is  to  be  paid. 

The  9th  determines  the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  ordeal  trial. 

The  r2th  settles  the  fine  of  Manbote,  or  the  sum 
to  be  paid  to  the  lord  for  killing  any  of  his  vassals 
or  slaves :  the  king's  and  the  archbishop's  Manbote 
is  fixed  at  the  same  sura. 

By  the  1.3th  all  treasure  found  belongs  to  the 
king,  unless  it  be  found  in  a  church  or  church- 
yard ;  then  the  gold  is  the  king's,  and  the  silver  the 
church's. 

It  is  visible  throughout  these  laws,  that  the 
clergy  took  care  of  themselves,  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  devout  and  easy  princes,  or  such  as 
stood  in  need  of  their  interest. 

But  notwithstanding  the   great  consideration  of 


the  Saxon  kings  for  the  clergy,  they  could  not 
retain  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  bishops  and 
abbots.  Whilst  the  prelates  confined  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  their  pastoral  functions,  and 
meddled  not  with  civil  matters,  the  power  of 
electing  was  freely  left  to  the  chapters;  but  when 
the  bishops  became  rich  and  popular,  and  began  to 
interpose  in  state  affairs,  by  reason  of  the  fiefs  they 
were  possessed  of,  it  was  of  great  consequence  to 
the  kings,  to  have  such  bishops  and  abbots  as  were 
in  their  interest,  or  at  least,  were  obliged  to  them 
for  their  preferments.  Accordingly,  the  kings  be- 
gan to  interpose  in  elections,  by  way  of  canvassing, 
or  recommendation,  and  very  often  by  refusing  lo 
put  in  possession  of  the  fiefs  belonging  to  the 
church  or  abbey,  such  prelates  and  abbots  as  they 
did  not  like  ;  and  ultimately,  the  authority  of  the 
court  prevailed  so,  that  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  II., 
the  monks  had  entirely  lost  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing their  abbots,  as  appears  from  Ingulphus;  who 
says,  "  In  those  days  the  monks  and  abbots  seldom 
resorted  to  court.  But  ever  since  the  kings  have 
disposed  of  the  abbeys,  the  monks  have  made  in 
terest  with  the  courtiers,  which  sometimes  cost 
them  very  dear."  The  historian  himself  loudly 
complains  of  this  abuse,  though  he  was  installed  in 
the  abbey  of  Croyland  by  the  same  method,  that  is, 
by  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

There  were  but  two  removals  of  bishops'  sees 
within  the  period  now  treated  of.  The  see  of  Kir- 
ton,  in  Wessex,*  was  removed  to  Exeter,f  and 
the  see  of  Lindisfarn,  in  Northumberland,  to  Dur- 
ham. Aldhun,  bishop  of  Lindisfarn,  being  dis- 
turbed in  that  small  island  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Danes,  removed  to  Durham,  carrying  with  him 
the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert,  where  he  built  a  cathe- 
dral, and  fixed  his  see,  which  remains  there  to  this 
day.t 

In  981,  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury  ac- 
quired a  new  jurisdiction  in  Wales.  Gucan,  a 
Welsh  priest,  being  chosen  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  this  precedent 
was  followed  by  bis  successors,  who  like  bim  owned 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  their  metropo- 
litan :  and  some  writers  have  inferred  from  hence, 
that  all  the  British  bishops  at  the  same  time  owned 
the  superiority  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  this 
cannot  be  admitted.  It  is  certain,  the  bishops  of 
St.  David's  exercised  the  archiepiscopal  functions 
in  Wales,  till  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  and  that  with- 
out the  ornament  of  the  pall,  the  mark  of  submis- 
sion to  th?  pope. 

Edmund,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  remarkable 
for  the  manner  of  his  election.  The  chapter  of 
Durham  having  met  to  elect  a  bishop,  and  not 
being  able  to  agree  in  their  choice,  Edmund,  a 
priest  of  that  church,  said  jestingly,  that  since 
they  were  at  a  loss  whom  to  choose,  they  mjght  as 
good  select  him  and  make  him  a  bishop.  As  mira- 
cles were  then  much  in  vogue,   the  chapter  looked 

*  Creditor!,  or  Kirton,  stands  on  the  Creden  in  Devonshire , 
there  are  now  no  signs  of  its  liaving  been  a  bishop's  see,  but  a 
great  meadow,  called  My  Lord's  Meadow. 

t  This  city  stands  on  the  riv  er  called  Isc  by  the  Britons, 
and  Ex  by  the  Saxons,  whence  the  names  Isca  and  E.>;an- 
cester.  The  Welsh  call  it  lo  this  day  Caerisc.  It  was  madfl 
a  bishop's  see  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1048.  Leofric,  a 
Burgundian,  was  the  iirst  bishop. 

J  Durham  being  almost  surrounded  by  the  river  Were,  was 
called  by  the  Saxons,  Dunholnie,  Dun  signifying  a  hill  (the 
city  being  seated  on  one),  and  Holme,  that  is,  a  river  island; 
it  was  biiilt  about  the  year  995. 
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pon  this  mution  as  a  divine  iinpulsc,  and  so 
dnanimousiy  agreed  to  elect  him  ;  and  Edmund 
became  famous  for  his  vigour  aud  boldness  in  repri- 
niaiiiiiug  vice,  even  in  persons  of  the  highest  birth 
and  stations. 

We  must  also  reckon,  in  the  number  of  illus- 
trious persons  of  that  age,  certain  English  ecclesi- 
astics, who  flourished  in  Sweden  aud  Norway. 
Olaiis  Scot-Kunuug,  king  of  Sweden,  designing  to 
become  a  Christian,  desired  Ethelred  to  send  him 
some  missionaries  to  instruct  him  in  the  Gospel ; 
and  Sigefrid,  archdeacon  ot'  York  (not  archbishop, 
a*  a  Swedish  writer  says),  Eskil,  Gunichild,  Ru- 
dolf, and  Bernard,  or  David,  undertook  this  mis- 
sion.  Si-iefrid  was  made  bishop  of  Wexia,  a  city 
in  the  province  of  Smalaud  in  Sweden,  and  bap- 
tized Olaiis;  but  the  grcaiest  part  of  these  mis- 
sionaries were  martyred  by  the  pagans,  to  whom 
thev  preached.* 

Of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  into  parishes,  the 
following  particulars  may  be  interesting. 

Augustin,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons,  receiving 
from  the  king  of  Kent  some  lands,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  himself  and  the  monks  he  brought  with 
him,  disposed  of  the  profits  of  these  lands,  and  the 
offerings  of  Christians  as  he  thought  proper  ;  desi- 
rous of  having  instruction  in  this  matter,  he  con- 
sulted the  pope,  Gregory  I.,  who  replied,  it  was  the 
custom  in  the  church  of  Home  to  divide  the  offer- 
in^s  into  four  portions,  and  distribute  one  of  them 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  inferior  clergy  ;  but  as 
Augustin  aud  his  companions  were  monks  of  the 
same  order,  he  exhorted  them  to  live  together  as 
brethren  ;  and  thus  also  lived  Aidan  and  Finan, 
bishops  of  the  Northumbrians,  who  were  monks  as 
well  as  Austin,  though  of  a  different  order.  But 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  in  all  the 
churclics,  tlie  bishop  aud  his  clergy  lived  in  com- 
mon, as  some  pretend;  for  on  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  follow,  from  the  bishop's  being  obliged  to  dis- 
tribute the  fourth  part  of  the  church's  revenues 
among  the  clergy,  that  they  did  not  live  so.  Be  this 
as  it  will,  the  bishop  and  clergy  were  maintained, 
as  much  out  of  the  profits  of  the  lands  given  to  the 
church,  as  by  the  daily  offerings  of  the  i>eople. 

The  number  of  Christians  increasing  every  day, 
and  there  being  at  first  in  each  diocese,  which  con- 
tained a  whole  kingdom,  but  one  church,  it  could 
not  but  be  very  inconvenient  to  many  of  the  new- 
converts  to  resort  thither ;  and  it  became  necessary 
therefore  that  others  should  be  built,  and  priests 
sent  to  officiate  in  them ;  who  were  not  however 
affixed  to  any  particular  churi  h,  but  kept  with  the 
bishop,  who  sent  out  sometimes  one,  sometimes  an- 
other, to  minister  in  the  remote  churches,  after  which 
they  returned   to  him.     In  proportion  therefore  as 

•  Through  th«  idleness  or  Ignorance  of  the  monks,  flic 
only  »nUT9  in  those  days,  we  have  but  few  historians  from 
Assor  to  the  Nymian  conquest  Next  to  Asscr  was  Kthcl- 
werd,  hIiij  wrote  in  the  rei^jn  of  Kdgar,  and  lived  till  lO'JO, 
itiough  he  did  not  continue  his  chronicle  so  far.  He  was  <a^ 
he  liimM-lf  says)  descended  of  the  blood-royal.  His  works 
ron«i«tr,f  four  books,  which  were  published  by  .SirH.  Saville. 

I  Biiliop  Nimljujn  says,  the  »holc  is  an  imperfect  trani'lalioii 
of  (he  .Sax«n  annals.  His  style  is  iiillated  and  olisciirc, 
and  in  some  plaren  hardly  sense;  and  therefore,  but  of  hide 
u—  ■••  '•  --  ■■■  -  Miiiijj  Uic  reigns  and  deaths  of  some  of  our 
.^.1  lived  about  Ills  time,  coiiceniins{  vshieli  (bo 

co|  I,  annals  differ.     From  hini  to  the  eoiiqueiit 

»>'  liistoriaiis,  except  Osbeni,  who   wrote  the 

>■•■  I         ':in  and  SL  Alpha^je.  which  arc  published 

in  ■  '.f  .\nMia  .Sacra;  and  (he  author  of  a  trea- 

1'*'  •      1         i.Muni  Koima-,  being  a  short  account  of  the 

I    period  ujiu.tdiat4'ly  preceding  tho  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 

I    knot 


Christians  increased,  new  churches  were  erected  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
the  catlicdral ;  which  were  no  more  than  chapols 
to  the  principal  church,  to  which  belonged  all  the 
offerings  that  were  made  in  the  others.  Accord- 
ingly the  priests  at  their  return,  jiut  the  otferings 
they  had  received  into  the  bishop's  hands,  which 
served  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bishop,  and  the 
clergy  who  were  about  him.  The  priests  at  first 
had  no  other  titles,  but  that  of  belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain diocese  :  for  these  first  lural  churches  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  distinct  parishes,  but  as  appen- 
dages belonging  to  the  cathedral. 

These  rural  churches  were  not  at  first  very  nu- 
merous, because  the  nobles  of  large  estates,  who 
were  the  only  persons  that  founded  them,  were 
generally  contented  with  building  one  single  church 
for  the  use  of  their  vassals.  The  number  of  Chris- 
tians increasing  rapidly,  it  had  at  this  period  be- 
come necessary  to  provide  for  the  constant  residence 
"of  a  priest  in  each  of  these  churches  ;  and  as  it 
was  inconvenient  to  have  a  new  priest  every  time 
to  do  duty,  the  bishops  were  willing  to  continue 
the  same ;  and  from  this  time,  parishes  may  pro 
perly  be  said  to  commence.  However,  lest  the 
priests,  thus  fixed  to  one  cure,  should  be  unmind- 
ful of  their  dependence  on  the  caihcdial,  the  bi- 
shops reserved  in  their  own  hands  the  revenues 
and  oblations  these  churches  were  endowed  with  ; 
which  gave  the  founders  uneasiness ;  who  very 
justly  could  not  bear  to  sec  the  priest,  who  did  all 
the  duty,  have  so  small  a  share  of  their  donations 
Wherefore,  the  zeal  for  erecting  new  churches  bo- 
ginning  to  cool,  at  a  time  when  there  was  most 
need  of  them,  the  bishops  thought  fit  to  yield  a 
little ;  and  compounded  with  those  who  were  in- 
clined to  build  churches,  and  were  satisfied  with 
reserving  to  the  cathedral  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  the  incomes,  with  the  right  of  baptism  and  bu- 
rial. This  obstacle  being  removed,  these  private 
oratories  became  very  numerous,  almost  every 
great  man  building  one  for  the  convenience  oi 
himself  and  his  vassals.  Moreover,  when  any 
thane  alienated  part  of  his  estate,  the  purchaser 
seldom  failed  of  erecting  a  church  in  his  new  pur- 
chase; and  the  bishops  also  being  greatly  enriched 
by  the  grants  made  to  their  dioceses,  built  likewise 
churches  on  their  lands,  as  well  for  the  conve- 
nience of  their  tenants,  as  to  imitate  the  nobles, 
among  whom  they  themselves  began  to  be  ranked. 
By  all  these  means  the  rural  churches  abounding 
every  where,  there  was  no  necessity  of  sending 
priests  from  place  to  place,  since  each  church,  as 
was  before  observed,  had  one  of  its  own  ;  and 
thus  by  degrees  the  parochial  division  was  settled. 
However,  the  bishops  were  long  in  possession  oi 
the  tithes  and  oblations,  till  at  length,  in  order  to 
excite  more  vividly  the  zeal  of  Christians,  they 
removed  this  difficulty  which  obstructed  the  build- 
ing and  endowing  of  churches  ;  and  not  only  left 
to  the  parochial  priests  the  revenues  the  fouiideis 
were  pleased  to  assign,  or  at  least,  the  much 
greater  jiart,  but  also  granted  them  the  power 
of  administering  the  sacraments  in  their  respective 
churches.  Such  was  the  rise  and  progress  of 
parochial  division,  which  was  nearly  perfected 
in  the  rei(;n  of  Edgar,  or  perhaps  of  Canute  the 
Great;  although  between  that  jieriod  and  tin' 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  were  some 
further  subdivisions;  but,  in  all  probability,  there 
were  as  few  new  parishes  after  the  Norman  con- 
rjucst:    we   find  by  several  charters  of   the    latter 
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Saxon  kings,  that  the  parishes  of  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Lincolnshire,  were  much  the 
same  as  now  ;  and  it  appears  from  Doomsday-book, 
that  all  the  parishes  of  the  counties  mentioned  there 
are  nearly  the  same  as  at  present. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  GOVERNMENT  AND 
MANNERS. 

First  Saxon  government — Succession  of  the  kings — 
The  Wiltenagemot — The  aristocracy — ilie  several 
orders  of  men — Courts  of  justice — Criminal  law — 
Rules  of  proof — Military  force — Public  revenue — 
Value  of  money — Manners. 

The  government  of  the  Germans,  and  that  of  all 
the  northern  nations,  who  established  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  Rome,  was  always  extremely  free  ;  and 
those  fierce  people,  accustomed  to  independence  and 
inured  to  arms,  were  more  guided  by  persuasion 
than  authority,  in  the  submission  which  they  paid 
to  their  princes.  The  military  despotism  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  which,  pre- 
viously to  the  iriuption  of  those  conquerors,  had 
sank  the  genius  of  men,  and  destroyed  every  noble 
principle  of  science  and  virtue,  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  free  people ;  and  Eu- 
rope, as  from  a  new  epoch,  rekindled  her  ancient 
spirit,  and  shook  off  the  base  servitude  to  arbitrary 
will  and  authority  under  which  she  had  so  long 
laboured.  The  free  constitutions  then  established, 
however  impaired  by  the  encroachments  of  succeed- 
ing princes,  still  preserve  an  air  of  independence 
and  legal  administration,  which -distinguish  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  ;  and  if  that  part  of  the  globe  main- 
tain sentiments  of  liberty,  honour,  equity,  and 
valour,  superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  owes 
these  advantages  chiefly  to  the  seeds  implanted  by 
those  generous  barbarians. 

The  Saxons  who  subdued  Britain,  as  they  en- 
joyed great  liberty  in  their  own  country,  obstinately 
retained  that  invaluable  possession  in  their  new 
settlement ;  and  they  imported  into  this  island  the 
same  principles  of  independence  which  they  had 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  The  chieftains  (for 
such  they  were,  more  properly  than  kings  or 
princes)  who  commanded  them  in  those  military 
expeditions,  still  possessed  a  very  limited  authority; 
and  as  the  Saxons  exterminated,  rather  than  sub- 
dued the  ancient  inhabitants,  they  were  indeed 
transplanted  into  a  new  territory,  but  preserved  un- 
altered all  their  civil  and  military  institutions.  The 
language  was  pure  Saxuu ;  even  the  names  of 
places,  which  often  remain  while  the  tongue  en- 
tirely changes,  were  almost  all  affixed  by  the  con- 
querors; the  manners  and  customs  were  wholly 
German ;  and  the  same  picture  of  a  fierce  and 
bold  liberty,  which  is  drawn  by  the  masterly  pencil 
of  Tacitus,  will  suit  those  founders  of  the  English 
government.  The  king,  so  far  from  being  invested 
with  arbitrary  power,  was  only  considered  as  the 
first  among  the  citizens ;  his  authority  depended 
more  on  his  personal  qualities  than  on  his  ctation  ; 
he  was  even  so  far  on  a  level  with  the  people,  that  a 
stated  price  was  fixed  for  his  head,  and  a  legal  fine 
was  levied  upon  his  murderer,  which,  though  pro- 


portionate to  his  station,  and  superior  to  that  paid 
for  the  life  of  a  subject,  was  a  sensible  mark  of  his 
subordination  to  the  community. 

It  is  easy  to  imagiue,  that  an  independent  people, 
so  little  restrained  by  law  and  cultivated  by  science, 
would  not  be  very  strict  in  maintaining  a  regular 
succession  of  their  princes.  Though  they  paid  great 
regard  to  the  royal  family,  and  ascribed  to  it  an 
undisputed  superiority,  they  either  had  no  rule,  or 
none  that  was  steadily  observed,  in  filling  the  vacant 
throne ;  and  present  convenience  in  that  emer- 
gency, was  iiwre  attended  to  than  general  princi- 
ples. We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
crown  was  considered  as  altogether  elective ;  and 
that  a  regular  plan  was  traced  by  the  constitution 
for  supplying,  by  tlie  suffrages  of  the  people,  every 
vacancy  made  by  the  demise  of  the  first  magistrate. 
If  any  king  left  a  son  of  an  age  and  capacity  fit  for 
government,  the  young  prince  naturally  stept  into 
the  throue.  If  he  was  a  minor,  his  uncle,  or  the 
next  prince  of  the  blood,  was  promoted  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  left  the  sceptre  to  his  posterity. 
Any  sovereign,  by  taking  previous  measures  with 
the  leading  men,  had  it  greatly  in  his  power  to 
appoint  his  successor.  All  these  changes,  and  in- 
deed the  ordinary  administration  of  government, 
required  the  express  concurrence,  or  at  least  the 
tacit  acquiescence  of  the  people;  but  possession, 
however  obtained,  was  extremely  apt  to  secure 
their  obedience,  and  the  idea  of  any  right,  which 
was  once  excluded,  was  but  feeble  and  imperfect. 
This  is  so  much  the  case  in  all  barbarous  monar- 
chies, and  occurs  so  often  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  that  we  cannot  consistently  enter- 
tain any  other  notion  of  their  government.  The 
idea  of  an  hereditary  succession  in  authority  is  so 
natural  to  men,  and  is  so  much  fortified  by  the 
usual  rule  in  transmitting  private  possessions, 
that  it  must  retain  a  great  influence  on  every 
society  which  does  not  exclude  it  by  the  refine- 
ments of  a  republican  constitution.  But  as  there 
is  a  material  difference  between  government  and 
private  possessions,  and  every  man  is  not  as  much 
qualified  for  exercising  the  one,  as  for  enjoying 
the  other,  a  people  who  are  not  sensible  of  the 
general  advantages  attending  a  fixed  rule,  are 
apt  to  make  great  leaps  in  the  succession,  and 
frequently  to  pass  over  the  person,  who,  had  he 
possessed  the  requisite  years  and  abilities,  would 
have  been  thought  entitled  to  the  sovereignty. 
Thus,  these  monarchies  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
either  elective  or  hereditary  ;  and  though  the  desti- 
nation of  a  prince  may  often  be  followed  in  ap- 
pointing his  successor,  they  can  as  little  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  testamentary.  The  states  by  their 
suffrage  may  sometimes  establish  a  sovereign  ;  but 
they  more  frequently  recognise  the  person  whom 
they  find  established  ;  a  few  great  men  take  the 
lead ;  the  people,  overawed  and  influenced,  ac- 
quiesce in  the  government ;  and  the  reigning 
prince,  provided  he  be  of  the  royal  family,  passes 
undisputedly  for  the  legal  sovereign. 

It  is  confessed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  history  and  antiquities  is  too  imperfect  to 
afford  us  means  of  determining,  with  certainty,  all 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  privileges  ol 
the  people,  or  of  giving  an  exact  delineation  of 
that  government.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
constitution  might  be  somewhat  different  in  the 
different  kingdoms,  and  that  it  changed  conside- 
rably during  the  course  of  six  centuries,  which 
elapsed  from  the  first  invasion  of  the   Saxons  tiP 
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the  Normau   conquest.*     Bui  most  of  these  differ 
«?nces  and  changes,  with  their  causes  aud  cfiFocts, 
are   unknown   to  us.     It  only  appears,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  the  kingdoms,  there  was  a  national 
council,  called  a  Wittcnagi'mot,  or  assembly  of  the 
wise  men  (for  that  i>  the  impuitof  the  term),  whose 
consent  was  recjuisitc  for  enacting  laws  and  for  rati- 
fvinp  the  chief  acts  of  public  administration.     The 
preambles  to  all  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  Ina,  Alfred, 
Edward    the    Elder,    Athelstau,    Edmund,    Edgar, 
Ethelred,   and   Edward  the  Confessor ;  even  those 
to  the  laws  of  Canute,  though  a  kind  of  conqueror, 
put  this  matter  bejond  controversy,  and  carry  proo'.s 
every  where  of   a   limited  and   legal  government. 
But  who  were  the  constituent  members  of  this  Wit- 
tenaTmot  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty 
by  antiquaries.     It  is  agreed,  that  the  bishops  and 
abbotsf  were  an  essential  part;  and  it  is  also  evi- 
dent from  the  tenour  of  those  ancient  laws,  that  the 
Wittenagemot  enacted  statutes  which  regulated  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  government,   and  that 
those  dangerous  principles,  by  which  the  church  is 
totallv  severed   from   the   state,  were  hitherto  un- 
known   to    the    Anglo-Saxons.      It    also   appears, 
that  the  aldermen,  or  governors  of  counties,   who 
after  the   Danish  times  were  often  called    earls,;}: 
were   admitted   into  this  council,    and  gave    their 
consent   to  the   public  statutes.      But   besides  the 
prelates   and  aldermen,   there  is    also   mention    of 
the  wites,   or  wiscmen,   as  a  component  part  of  the 
Wittenagemot ;    but   who    these    were,     is   not  so 
clearly  ascertained  by   the  laws  or  the   history  of 
that   period.      The   matter   would   probably  be    of 
difficult  discussion,   even  were  it  examined  impar- 
tially ;  but  as  our  modern  parties  have  chosen  to 
divide  on   this  point,   the    question  has   been   dis- 
puted  with  the    greater   obstinacy,   and  the   argu- 
ments on  both  sides  have  become,    on  that  account, 
the    more    captious   and    deceitful.      Our   monar- 
chical faction  maintain,  that  these  u-ites,  or  sapienis, 
were  the  judges,  or  men  learned  in  the  law:  the 
popular  faction    assert   them  to  be   the   represen- 
tatives of  the  boroughs,  or  what  we   now  call  the 
commons. 

The  expressions  employed  by  all  ancient  histo- 


•  We  know  of  one  change,  not  inconsiderable,  in  the  Saxon 
coDsUtution.  The  Saxon  annals  infcrm  us,  that  il  was  in 
early  times  the  prcroijative  of  the  king  to  name  the  dukes, 
farl».  aldermen,  and  shenfTs  of  the  counties.  Asscr,  a  con- 
U'niporary  wntcr,  informs  us.  that  .\lfred  deposed  all  the  ig- 
norant aldermen,  and  appoinled  men  of  more  cai)acity  in  Iheir 
place:  yet  >hc  laws  uf  Kdward  the  Confessor  say  expressly, 
that  Ihi- herctoghs,  or  dukes,  and  the  sherllTs.  were  chosen  by 
the  freeholders  in  Ihe  folkmole,  a  county  court,  which  was 
a'lsernhled  once  a  year,  and  where  all  the  freeholders  swore 
allegiance  to  the  king. 

+  .Sometimes  abliesses  wore  admitted  ;  at  least  they  often 
signed  tlie  kmg's  charters  or  grants. 

I  It  app<-ars  from  the  ancient  translations  of  the  Saxon  an- 
nals and  laws,  and  from  King  Alfred's  translation  of  Uede,  as 
well  as  from  all  the  ancient  historians,  that  comes  in  Latin, 
aUUrman  in  Saxon,  and  tarl  in  Dano-Saxon,  were  cjuite  syno- 
nymous.    There  is  only  a  clause  in  a  law  of  King  Athclstan's, 
which  has  stumbled  kome  antiquaries,  and  has  made  tbem 
lni:ii;ino  that  an  earl  was  sujK'rior  to  an  alderman.     The  wcrc- 
gild.  or  the  price  of  an  earl's  blood,  is  there  fixed  at  IS.OUO 
thrismas,  equal  to  that  of  an  archbishop;  whereas,  that  of  a 
bi«h'<p  and  aldennaii  is  only  hOOU  thri.iin;is.     'I  o  solve  this 
•'.  Ti'  il'y,  we  must  have  tecoursc  to  .Seidell's  coiijetlure,  that 
.  Mi'i  jf  ea-l  was  In  the  age  of  Athelslan  Just  liegiiiiiin^'  to 
'.«■  Ml  Kncland,  and  »t<Kid  at  that  time  for  the  athel.ng, 
'•»:■■  blo.rtl,  heir  to  the  crown.  This  ho  ronfirnu  by 
'  .  where  an  athehng  and  an  archbishop  are  put 
'  oting.     In  another  law  of  the  same  Athclstan, 

.     .     (  the  prme.  or   atheling.  is  said  to  be  15,000 

'.hriatniu.    He  istbcfcfore  the  Mma  who  in  called  earl  in  the 
tu.i..vr  U«. 


rians,   in  mentioning   the  Wittenagemot,    seem  to 
contradict  the  latter  supposition.      The  members 
are  almost  always  called  the  jrrincipes,  sairapa,  op- 
titnales,   matjnates,  proceres ;    terms   which   seem  to 
suppose  an  aristocracy,    and  to  exclude   the  com- 
mons.    The  boroughs  also,  from   the  low  state   of 
commerce,   were   so  small  and  so  poor,  and  the  in- 
habitants  lived  in  such  dependence  on  the  great 
men,   that  it  seems  nowise  probable  they  would  be 
admitted  as  a  part  of  the   national  councils.     The 
commons  are  well  known  to  have   ha<l  no  share  in 
the   governments  established  by  the  Franks,    Bur- 
gundians,  and  other  northern  nations ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that   the  Sa.\ons,    who  remained   longer 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  than  those  tribes,  would 
never  think  of  conferring  such  an   extraordinary 
privilege  on  trade  and  industry.     The  military  pro- 
fession alone  was   honourable  among  all  those  con- 
querors :  the  warriors  subsisted  by  their  possessions 
in  land  :  they  became   considerable  by  their  influ- 
ence   over   their    vassals,    retainers,    tenants,    and 
slaves  :    and   it    requires  strong  proof  to  convince 
us  that  they  would   admit  any  of  a  rank  so  much 
inferior  as  the  burgesses,   to  share  with  them  in  the 
legislative  authority.     Tacitus  indeed  afl!irms,   that 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  the  consent  of  all  the 
members  of  the  community  was   required  in  every 
important  deliberation  ;    but  he  speaks  not  of  re- 
presentatives ;    and    this   ancient    practice,    men- 
tioned by  the   Roman   historian,    could  only  have 
taken   place    in  small  tribes,   where  every  citizen 
might,  without  inconvenience,  be  assembled  upon 
any  extraordinary  emergency.     After  principalities 
became  extensive  ;  after  the  difference  of  property 
had  formed  distinctions  more  important  than  those 
which  arose  from  personal  strength  and  valour  ;  we 
may  conclude,   that  the   national  assemblies  must 
have  been  more  limited  in  their  number,  and  com- 
posed only  of  the  more  considerable  citizens. 

But  though  we  must  exclude  the  burgesses,  or 
commons,  from  the  Saxon  Wittenagemot,  there 
is  some  necessity  for  supposing  that  this  assembly 
consisted  of  other  members  than  the  prelates,  ab- 
bots, aldermen,  and  the  judges  or  privy-council. 
For  as  all  these,  excepting  some  of  the  ecclesias- 
tics,* were  anciently  appointed  by  the  king  ;  had 
there  been  no  other  legislative  authority,  the 
royal  power  had  been  in  a  great  measure  ab- 
solute, contrary  to  the  tenour  of  all  the  historians, 
and  to  the  practice  of  all  the  northern  nations. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  more  con- 
siderable proprietors  of  land  were,  without  any 
election,  constituent  members  of  the  national  as- 
sembly :  there  is  reason  to  think  that  forty  hides, 
or  between  four  aud  five  thousand  acres,  was  the 
estate  requisite  for  entitling  the  possessor  to  this 
honourable  privilege.  Wo  find  a  passage  in  an 
ancient  author,  by  which  it  appears,  that  a  per- 
son of  very  noble  birth,  even  one  allied  to  the 
crown,  was  not  esteemed  a  princcps  (the  term 
usually  employed  by  ancient  historians  when  the 
Wittenagemot  is  mentioned),  till  he  had  acquired 
a  fortune  of  that  amount.  Nor  need  we  imagine 
that  the  public   council  would  become   disorderly 


0  There  Is  some  rna,son  to  think  that  the  bishops  were  some- 
times chosen  by  the  Wittcnageinol,  and  confirmed  by  thu 
king.  The  abbots  in  the  monasteries  of  royal  foundation  wero 
anciently  named  by  the  king  ;  though  Kdgar  gave  the  monks 
Ihe  election,  and  only  reserved  to  himself  the  ratiHcation. 
Tills  destination  was  afterwards  frequently  violated;  and 
Ibe  abbots,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  were  afterwards  all 
apiioinled  by  the  kiiitr;  as  we  luaiii  from  Ingulph,  a  writer 
contempomry  to  the  conquest. 
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or  confused  by  admitting  so  great  a  multitude.  The 
landed  property  of  England  was  probably  in  few 
hands  during  the  Saxou  times,  at  leasl  during  the 
latter  part  of  that  period:  and  as  men  had  hardly 
any  ambition  to  attend  those  public  councils,  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  assembly's  becoming  too  nu- 
merous for  the  dispatch  of  the  little  business  which 
was  brought  before  them. 

In  opposition  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  Hume, 
may  be  placed  Sharon  Turner's  opinion  of  this 
important  national  assembly,  whose  superior  means 
of  gaining  correct  information,  if  not  superior 
penetration,  should  decide  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  popular  opinion  that  a  representative  go- 
vernment was  known  to,  and  exercised  by,  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  He  says,  "  After  many  years'  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  Wiltenagemot  very  much 
resembled  our  present  parliament  in  the  orders  and 
persons  that  composed  it;  and  that  the  members, 
who  attended  as  representatives,  were  chosen  by 
classes  analogous  to  those  who  now  possess  the 
elective  franchise." 

"  We  have  an  expressive  outline  of  the  general 
construction  of  all  the  German  national  councils, 
in  these  words  of  Tacitus  :  '  On  the  minor  affairs 
the  chiefs  consult :  on  the  greater,  all;  yet  so  that 
those  things,  of  which  the  decision  rests  with  the 
people,  are  treated  of  among  the  chiefs.'  This  pas- 
sage shows  that,  by  the  general  principle  of  the  most 
ancient  German  gemots,  the  people  made  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  assembly.  Both  chiefs  and  people 
deliberated,  and  the  people  <!i:cided.  This  being 
the  primeval  principle  of  the  natoiial  councils  of 
ancient  Germany,  before  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
left  it,  it  becomes  incumbent  on  the  historical  anti- 
quary to  show,  not  when  the  people  acceded  to  the 
Wittenagemots,  but  when,  it  ever,  they  were  di- 
vested of  the  right  of  attending  them.  Of  such  a 
divestment  there  is  no  trace  either  in  our  historical 
or  legal  records." 

It  is  certain,  that  whatever  we  may  determine 
concerning  the  constituent  members  of  the  Wit- 
tenagemot,  in  whom,  with  the  king,  the  legislature 
resided,  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  in  the  period 
»receding  the  Norman  conquest,  was  become  ex- 
tremely aristocratical :  the  royal  authority  was  very 
limited  ;  the  people,  even  if  admitted  to  that  assem- 
bly, were  of  little  or  no  weight  and  consideration. 
We  have  hints  given  us  in  historians,  of  the  great 
power  and  riches  of  particular  noblemen  :  and  it 
could  not  but  happen,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
heptarchy,  when  the  king  lived  at  a  distance  from 
the  provinces,  that  those  great  proprietors,  who  re- 
sided on  their  estates,  would  much  augment  their 
authority  over  their  vassals  and  retainers,  and  over 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Hence 
the  immeasurable  power  assumed  by  Harold,  God- 
win, Leofric,  Siward,  Morcar,  Edwin,  Edric,  and 
Alfric,  who  controlled  the  authority  of  the  kings, 
and  rendered  themselves  quite  necessary  in  the  go- 
vernment. The  two  latter,  though  detested  by  the 
people,  on  account  of  their  joining  a  foreign  enemy, 
still  preserved  their  power  and  influence;  and  we 
may  therefore  conclude,  that  their  authority  was 
founded,  not  on  popularity,  but  on  family  rights 
and  possessions.  There  is  one  Athelstan  mentioned 
in  the  reign  of  the  king  of  that  name,  who  is  called 
alderman  of  all  Eofjland,  and  is  said  to  be  half- 
king  ;  though  the  monarch  himself  was  a  prince  of 
valour  and  abilities.  And  we  find,  that  in  the  lat- 
ter Saxon    times,   and  in  these  alone,  the  great  of- 


fices went  from  father  to  son,  and  became  in  a  man- 
ner hereditary  in  the  families. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  invasions  of 
the  Danes  would  also  serve  much  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  principal  nobility.  Those  freebooters 
made  unexpected  inroads  on  all  quarters;  and  there 
was  a  necessity  that  each  county  should  resist  them 
by  its  own  force,  and  under  the  conduct  of  its  own 
nobility  and  its  own  magistrates.  For  the  same 
reason  that  a  general  war,  managed  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  whole  state,  commonly  augments  the. 
power  of  the  crown;  those  private  wars  and  in- 
roads  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  aldermen  and 
nobles. 

Among  that  military  and  turbulent  people,  so 
averse  to  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  so  little 
inured  to  industry,  justice  was  commonly  verv  ill 
administered,  and  great  oppression  and  violence 
seem  to  have  prevailed.  These  disorders  would  be 
increased  by  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  aristo 
cracy  ;  and  would,  in  their  turn,  contribute  to  in- 
crease it.  Men,  not  daring  to  rely  on  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  laws,  were  obliged  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  some  chieftain,  whose  order.', 
they  followed,  even  to  the  disturbance  of  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  injury  of  their  fellow-citizens 
and  who  afforded  them  in  return  protection  from 
any  insult  or  injustice  by  strangers.  Hence  we 
find  by  the  extracts  which  Dr.  Brady  has  given  us 
from  Domesday-book,  that  almost  all  the  inhabitants, 
even  of  towns,  had  placed  themselves  under  the 
clientship  of  some  particular  nobleman,  whose  pa- 
tronage they  purchased  by  annual  payments,  and 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  consider  as  their  sove- 
reign, more  than  the  king  himself,  or  even  the  le- 
gislature. A  client,  though  a  freeman,  was  sup- 
posed so  much  to  belong  to  his  patron,  that  his 
murderer  was  obliged  by  law  to  pay  a  fine  to  the 
latter,  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss ;  in  like  man- 
ner as  he  paid  a  fine  to  the  master  for  the  murder 
of  his  slave.  Men  who  were  of  a  more  considera- 
ble rank,  but  not  powerful  enough,  each  to  support 
himself  by  his  own  independent  authority,  entered 
into  formal  confederacies  with  each  other,  and 
composed  a  kind  of  separate  community,  which 
rendered  itself  formidable  to  all  aggressors.  Dr. 
Hickes  has  preserved  a  curious  Saxon  bond  of  this 
kind,  which  he  calls  a  Sodalitium,  and  which  con- 
tains many  particulars  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  times.  All  the  associates 
are  there  said  to  be  gentlemen  of  Cambridgeshire; 
and  they  swear  before  the  holy  relics  to  observe 
their  confederacy,  and  to  be  faithful  to  each  other: 
they  promise  to  hxiry  any  one  of  the  associates  who 
dies,  in  whatever  place  he  had  appointed  ;  to  con- 
tribute to  his  funeral  charges  ;  and  to  attend  at  his 
interment ;  and  whoever  is  wanting  in  this  last 
duty,  binds  himself  to  pay  a  measure  of  honey. 
When  any  of  the  associates  is  in  danger,  and  calls 
for  the  assistance  of  his  fellows,  they  promise,  be- 
sides flying  to  his  succour,  to  give  information  to 
the  sherift";  and  if  he  be  negligent  in  protecting 
the  person  exposed  to  danger,  they  engage  to  levy 
a  fine  of  one  pound  upon  him  :  if  the  president  of 
the  society  himself  be  wanting  in  this  particular, 
he  binds  himself  to  pay  one  pound  ;  unless  he  has 
the  reasonable  excuse  of  sickness,  or  of  duty  to  his 
superior.  When  any  of  the  associates  is  mur- 
dered, they  are  to  exact  eight  pounds  from  the  mur- 
derer; and  if  he  refuse  to  pay  it,  they  are  to  pro- 
secute him  for  the  sum  at  their  joint  expense.  If 
anv  of  the  associates  who  hanpens  to  be  poor  kill  a 
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man,  the  society  are  to  contribute,  in  a  certain 
proiior«ion,  to  pav  his  fine:  a  mark  a-piece  if  the 
fine  be  700  shillings;  less  if  the  person  killed  be  a 
clown  or  ceorle ;  the  half  of  that  sum  again  if  he 
be  a  Welshman.  But  where  any  of  the  associates 
kills  a  man,  wilfully  and  withont  provocation,  he 
must  himself  pav  the  fine.  If  any  of  the  associates 
kill  any  of  his  fellows  in  a  like  criminal  manner, 
besides'  payinf  the  usual  fine  to  the  relations  of 
j  the  deceased,  he  must  pay  eight  pounds  to  the  so- 
ciety, or  renounce  the  benefit  of  it :  in  which  case, 
they  bind  themselves,  un>ler  the  penalty  of  one 
pound,  never  to  cat  or  drink  with  him,  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  bishop,  or  alderman. 
There  are  other  regulations  to  protect  themselves 
and  their  servants  from  all  injuries,  to  revenge  such 
as  are  committed,  and  to  prevent  their  giving 
abusive  language  to  each  other ;  and  the  fine, 
which  they  engage  to  pay  for  this  last  offence,  is  a 
measure  of  honey. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  confederacy  of  this 
kind  must  have  been  a  great  source  of  friendship 
and  attachment ;  when  men  lived  in  perpetual 
I  daugcr  from  enemies,  robbers,  and  oppressors,  and 
received  proti'ction  chiefly  from  their  personal  va- 
lour, and  from  the  assistance  of  their  friends  or 
patrons.  As  animosities  were  then  more  violent, 
connexions  were  also  more  intimate,  whether  vo- 
luntary, or  derived  from  blood:  the  most  remote 
degree  of  propinquity  was  regarded  :  an  indelible 
memory  of  benefits  was  preserved :  severe  ven- 
geance was  taken  for  injuries,  both  from  a  point  of 
honour,  and  as  the  best  means  of  future  security ; 
and  the  civil  union  being  weak,  many  private  en- 
gagements were  contracted  in  order  to  supply  its 
place,  and  to  procure  men  that  safety  which  the 
laws  and  their  own  innocence  were  not  alone  able 
to  insure  to  them. 

On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  seeming  li- 
berty, or  rather  licentiousness  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  great  body  even  of  the  free  citizens,  in  those 
ages,  really  enjoyed  much  less  true  liberty  than 
where  the  exeiution  of  the  laws  is  the  most  severe, 
and  where  subjects  are  reduced  to  the  strictest  sub- 
ordination and  dependence  on  the  civil  magistrate. 
The  reason  is  derived  from  the  excess  itself  of  that 
liberty.  Men  nmst  guard  themselves  at  any  price 
against  insults  and  injuries ;  and  where  they  re- 
ceive not  protection  from  the  laws  and  magistrates, 
they  will  seek  it  by  submission  to  superiors,  and 
by  herding  in  some  private  confederacy  which  acts 
under  the  direction  of  a  powerful  leader.  And 
thus  all  anarchy  is  the  immediate  cause  of  ty- 
ranny, if  not  over  the  state,  at  least  over  many  of 
the  individuals. 

Security  was  provided  by  the  Saxon  laws  to  all 
members  of  the  Wittenagemol,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  except  they  were  notorious  thieves  and 
robbers. 

The  German-Saxons,  as  the  other  nations  of 
that  continent,  were  divided  iiito  three  ranks  of 
men,  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  slaves.  This 
dintinction  they  brought  over  with  them  into 
Britain. 

The  nobles  were  called  thanes  ;  and  were  of  twti 
kinds,  the  king's  thanes  and  lesser  thanes.  The 
latter  iccm  to  have  been  dependent  on  the  former: 
and  to  have  received  lands,  for  which  they  j)aid 
ront,  services,  or  attendance  in  pracf.-  or  war.  Wc 
know  of  no  title  which  raised  any  one  to  the  rank 
of  thane,  <:xccpi  noble  birth  and  the  possession  of 
]»nd      The   lurmer  was   always  much  regarded  by 


all  the  German  nations,  even  in  their  most  barba 
rous  state;  and  as  the  Saxon  nobility,  having  little 
credit,  could  scarcely  burden  their  estates  with 
much  debt,  and  as  the  commons  had  little  trade  or 
industry  by  which  they  could  accumulate  riches, 
these  two  ranks  of  men,  even  though  they  were 
not  separated  by  positive  laws,  might  remain  long 
distinct,  and  the  noble  families  continue  many  ages 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  There  were  no  middle 
ranks  of  men,  that  could  gradually  mix  with  theii 
superiors,  and  insensibly  procure  to  themselves  ho- 
nour and  distinction.  If  by  any  extraordinary  acci- 
dent, a  mean  person  acquired  riches,  a  circum- 
stance so  singular  made  him  be  known  and  re- 
marked; he  became  the  object  of  envy,  as  well  as 
of  indignation,  to  all  the  nobles;  he  would  have 
great  difficulty  to  defend  what  he  had  acquired  ; 
and  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  protect  himself 
from  oppression,  except  by  courting  the  patronage 
of  some  great  chieftain,  and  paying  a  large  price 
for  his  safety. 

There  are  two  statutes  among  the  Saxon  laws, 
ivhich  seem  calculated  to  confound  those  different 
ranks  of  men  ;  that  of  Athelstan,  by  which  a 
merchant,  who  had  made  three  long  sea-voyagos 
on  his  own  account,  was  entitled  to  the  quality 
of  thane  ;  and  that  of  the  same  prince,  by  which 
a  ceorle  or  husbandman,  who  had  been  able  to 
purchase  five  hides  of  land,  and  had  a  chapel,  a 
kitchen,  a  hall,  and  a  bell,  was  raised  to  the  same 
distinction.  But  the  opportunities  were  so  few, 
by  which  a  merchant  or  ceorle  could  thus  exalt 
himself  above  his  rank,  that  the  law  could  never 
overcome  the  reigning  prejudices ;  the  distincti(.n 
between  noble  and  base  blood  would  still  be  in- 
delible ;  and  the  well-born  thanes  would  enter 
tain  the  highest  contempt  for  those  legal  and  fac 
titious  ones.  Though  we  are  not  informed  of  any 
of  these  circumstances  by  ancient  historians,  they 
are  so  much  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  that 
we  may  admit  them  as  a  necessary  and  infallible 
consequence  of  the  situation  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing those  ages. 

The  cities  appear  by  Domesday-book  to  have 
been  at  the  conquest  little  better  than  villages.* 
York  itself,  though  it  was  always  the  second,  at 
least  the  thinlf  city  in  England,  and  was  the  ca- 
pital of  a  great  province,  which  never  was  tho- 
roughly united  with  the  rest,  contained  then  but 
1418  families. J  Malmcsbury  tells  us,  that  the 
great  disti:;ction  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobi- 
lity, and  the  French  or  Norman,  was,  that  the 
latter  built  magnificent  and  stately  castles ; 
whereas  the  former  consumed  their  immense  for- 
tunes in  riot  and  hospitality,  and  in  moan  houses. 
Wc  may  thence  infer,  that  the  arts  in  general 
were  much  less  advanced  in  England  than  in 
France  ;  a  greater  number  of  idle  servants  and 
retainers  lived  about  the  great  families;  and  as 
these,  even  in  France,  were  powerful  enough  to 
disturb  the  execution  of  the  laws,  we  may  judge 
of    the    authority    acquired    by  the  aristocracy   in 

0  Winchester,  licing  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  mo- 
narchy, was  anciently  a  oonsideralile  city. 

t  Norwich  contained  738  houses,  Kxcler  315.  Ipswich  fiSS, 
Nortlianipton  CM.  Hertford  146.  Cantcrl)ury  2fi2,  Bnth  fit, 
Snulhanipton  84,  Warwick  225.  'I'hese  are  ihe  most  consiHcr- 
nl>lc  he  nicnlioiis  The  account  of  them  is  extracted  from 
Donipsday-hook. 

1  'I'iicrc  were  six  wards,  l)csides  the  archbishop's  palace; 
anil  live  of  these  wards  contained  Ihe  number  of  families  hrrfl 
mentioned,  which,  iit  the  rule  of  live  i)er!<oin  tc  a  family, 
makes  about  7000  souls.    The  sixth  ward  was  laid  w«i>.t« 
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England.  When  Earl  Godwin  besieged  the  con- 
fessor in  London,  he  summoned  from  all  parts  his 
huscarles,  or  houseceorles  and  retainers,  and  thereby 
constrained  his  sovereign  to  accept  of  the  condi- 
tions which  he  was  pleased  to  impose  upon  him. 

The  lower  ranks  of  freemen  were  denominated 
ceorles  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  and  where  they 
were  industrious,  they  were  chiefly  employed  in 
hufbandry  :  whence  a  ceorle  and  a  husbandman  be- 
came in  a  manner  synonymous  terms.  They  culti- 
vated the  farms  of  the  nobility  or  thanes,  for  which 
they  paid  rent ;  and  they  seem  to  have  been  re- 
moveable  at  pleasure.  For  there  is  little  mention 
of  leases  among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  the  pride  of 
the  nobility,  together  with  the  general  ignorance  of 
writing,  must  have  rendered  those  contracts  very 
rare,  and  must  have  kept  the  husbandmen  in  a  de- 
pendent condition.  The  rents  of  farms  were  then 
chiefly  paid  in  kind. 

But  the  most  numerous  rank  by  far  in  the  com- 
munity see«is  to  have  been  the  slaves  or  villains, 
who  were  the  property  of  their  lords,  and  were 
consequently  incapable  themselves  of  possessing 
any  property.  Dr.  Brady  assures  us,  from  a  sur- 
vey of  Domesday-book,  that,  in  all  the  counties 
of  England,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  land  was 
occupied  by  them,  and  that  the  husbandmen,  and 
still  more  the  socmen,  who  were  tenants  that  could 
not  be  removed  at  pleasure,  were  very  few  in  com- 
parison. This  was  not  the  case  with  the  German 
nations,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  the  account 
given  us  by  Tacitus.  The  perpetual  wars  in  the 
heptarchy,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Danes,  seem 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  this  great  alteration  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle,  or 
carried  off  in  the  frequent  inroads,  were  then  re- 
duced to  slavery ;  and  became,  by  right  of  war, 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  lords.  Great  pro- 
perty in  the  nobles,  especially  if  joined  to  an  ir- 
regular administration  of  justice,  naturally  favours 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  still  more  so,  if 
the  practice  of  slavery  be  admitted,  and  has  become 
very  common.  The  nobility  not  only  possess  the 
influence  which  always  attends  riches,  but  also  the 
power  which  the  laws  give  them  over  their  slaves 
and  villains.  It  then  becomes  diflicult,  and  almost 
impossible  for  a  private  man  to  remain  altogether 
free  and  independent. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slaves  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  household  slaves,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  and  praedial  or  rustic,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Germans.  These  latter  re- 
sembled the  serfs,  which  are  at  present  to  be 
met  with  in  Poland,  Denmark,  and  some  parts  of 
Germany.  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  slaves 
was  not  unlimited  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  it 
was  among  their  ancestors.  If  a  man  beat  out 
his  slave's  eye  or  teeth,  the  slave  recovered  bis 
liberty  :  if  he  killed  him,  he  paid  a  fine  to  the 
king;  provided  the  slave  died  within  a  day  after 
the  wound  or  blow:  otherwise  it  passed  unpu- 
nished. The  selling  of  themselves  or  children  to 
slavery  was  always  the  practice  among  the  Ger- 
man nations,  and  was  continued  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

The  great  lords  and  abbots  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  possessed  a  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
their  territories,  and  could  punish,  without  ap- 
peal, any  thieves  or  robbers  whom  they  caught 
tijere.  This  institution  must  have  had  a  very 
contrary  effect  to  that  which  was  intended,  and 
must  have  procured  robbers  a  sure  protection  on 


the  lands  of  such  noblemen   as  did  not  sincerely 
mean  to  discourage  crimes  and  violence. 

But  though  the  general  strain  of  the  Anglo. 
Saxon  government  seems  to  have  become  aristo- 
cratical,  there  were  still  considerable  remains  of 
the  ancient  democracy,  which  were  not,  indeed 
sufficient  to  protect  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
without  the  patronage  of  some  great  lord,  but 
might  give  security,  and  even  some  decree  of 
dignity,  to  the  gentry  or  inferior  nobility.  The 
administration  of  justice,  in  particular,  by  the 
courts  of  the  decennary,  the  hundred,  and  the 
county,  was  well  calculated  to  defend  general  li- 
berty, and  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
In  the  county  courts,  or  shiremotes,  all  the  free- 
holders were  assembled  twice  a  year,  and  received 
appeals  from  the  inferior  courts.  They  there  de- 
cided all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as' civil;  and 
the  bishop,  together  with  the  alderman  or  earl, 
presided  over  them.  The  a9"air  was  determined 
in  a  summary  manner,  without  much  pleading, 
formality,  or  delay,  by  a  majority  of  voices  ;  and 
the  bishop  and  alderman  had  no  further  authority 
than  to  keep  order  among  the  freeholders,  and 
interpose  with  their  opinion.  Where  justice  was 
denied  during  three  sessions  by  the  hundred, 
and  then  by  the  county  court,  there  lay  an  appeal 
to  the  king's  court ;  but  this  was  not  practised 
on  slight  occasions.  The  alderman  received  a 
third  of  the  fines  levied  in  those  courts  ;  and  as 
most  of  the  punishments  were  then  pecuniary, 
this  perquisite  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
profits  belonging  to  his  office.  The  two- thirds 
also,  which  went  to  the  king,  made  no  con- 
temptible part  of  the  public  revenue.  Any  free- 
holder was  fined  who  absented  himself  thrice  from 
these  courts. 

As  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  age  made 
deeds  and  writings  very  rare,  the  county  or  hun- 
dred court  was  the  place  where  the  most  remark- 
able civil  transactions  were  finished,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  them,  and  prevent  all 
future  disputes.  Here  testaments  were  promul- 
gated, slaves  manumitted,  bargains  of  sale  con- 
cluded; and  sometimes,  for  greater  security,  the 
most  considerable  of  these  deeds  were  inserted  in 
the  blank  leaves  of  the  parish  Bible,  which  thus 
became  a  kind  of  register  too  sacred  to  be  falsified. 
It  was  not  unusual  to  add  to  the  deed  an  impre- 
cation on  all  such  as  should  be  guilty  of  that 
crime. 

Among  a  people  who  lived  in  so  simple  a  man- 
ner as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  judicial  power  is 
always  of  greater  importance  than  the  legislative. 
There  were  few  or  no  taxes  imposed  by  the  states. 
There  were  few  statutes  enacted ;  and  the  nation 
was  less  governed  by  laws  than  by  customs,  which 
admitted  a  great  latitude  of  interpretation.  Though 
it  should,  therefore,  be  allowed  that  the  Wittena- 
gemot  was  altogether  composed  of  the  principal 
nobility,  the  county-courts,  where  all  the  free- 
holders were  admitted,  and  which  regulated  all 
the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  formed  a  wide  ba.sis 
for  the  government,  and  were  no  contemptible 
checks  on  the  aristocracy.  But  there  is  another 
power  still  more  important  than  either  the  judicial 
or  legislative ;  to  wit,  the  power  of  injuring  or 
serving  by  immediate  force  and  violence,  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  redress  in  courts  of  justice. 
In  all  extensive  governments,  where  the  execution 
of  the  laws  is  feeble,  this  power  naturally  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  principal  nobility  ;  and  the 
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degree  of  it  which  prevails,  cannot  be  detemiinod 
io  luurh  by  the  public  statutes,  as  by  small  inci- 
dents in  history,  by  particular  customs,  and  some- 
tiuies  by  the  reason  and  nature  of  things. 

The  powers  of  all  the  members  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government  are  disputed  among  historians 
and  antiquaries  :  the  extreme  obscurity  of  the 
subject,  even  though  faction  had  never  entered 
into  the  question,  would  naturally  have  begotten 
those  controversies.  But  the  great  influence  of 
the  lords  over  their  slaves  and  tenants,  the  client- 
ship  of  the  burghers,  the  total  want  of  a  middling 
rank  of  men,  the  extent  of  the  monarchy,  'he 
loose  execution  of  the  laws,  the  continued  disor- 
ders and  convulsions  of  the  state  ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances evince  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment became  at  last  extremely  aristocratical ;  and 
the  events,  during  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  conquest,  confirm  this  inference  or  con- 
jecture. 

Both  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  courts  of  judicature,  and  the  methods  of 
proof  employed  in  all  causes,  appear  somewhat 
singular,  and  are  very  diflfercnt  from  those  which 
prevail  at  present  among  all  civilized  nations. 

We  must  conceive  that  the  ancient  Germans 
were  little  removed  from  the  original  state  of  na- 
ture :  the  social  confederacy  among  them  was  more 
martial  than  civil:  they  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
means  of  attack  or  defence  against  public  enemies, 
not  those  of  protection  against  their  fellow-citizens. 
Their  possessions  were  so  slender  and  so  equal,  that 
they  were  not  exposed  to  great  danger ;  and  the 
natural  bravery  of  the  people  made  every  man 
trust  to  himself,  and  to  bis  particular  friends,  for 
his  defence  or  vengeance.  This  defect  in  the  po- 
litical union  drew  much  closer  the  knot  of  par- 
ticular confederacies  :  an  insult  upon  any  man 
was  regarded  by  all  his  relations  and  associates 
as  a  common  injury  :  they  were  bound  by  honour, 
as  well  as   by  a  sense  of  common  interest,   to  re 


venge   h 
sufiured  : 


death. 


or   any  violence  which   he   had 


they  retaliated  on  the  aggressor  by  like 
acts  of  violence  ;  and  if  he  were  protected,  as  was 
natural  and  usual,  by  his  own  clan,  the  quarrel 
was  spread  still  wider,  and  bred  endless  disorders 
in  the  nation 

The  Frisians,  a  tribe  of  the  Germans,  had  never 
advanced  beyond  this  wild  and  imperfect  state  of 
society ;  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  still  re- 
mained among  them  unlimited  and  uncontrolled. 
But  the  other  German  nations,  in  the  ago  of  Taci- 
tus, had  made  one  step  further  towards  completing 
the  political  or  civil  union.  Though  it  still  con- 
tinued to  be  an  indispensable  point  of  honour  for 
every  clan  to  revenge  the  death  or  injury  of  a 
member,  the  magistrate  had  acquired  a  right  of  in- 
terposing in  the  quarrel,  and  of  accommodating  the 
difference.  He  obliged  the  person  maimed  or  in- 
jured, and  the  relations  of  one  killed,  to  accept  of 
a  present  from  the  aggressor  and  his  relations,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  injury,*  and  to  drop  all 
further  prosecution  of  revenge.  That  the  accom- 
modation of  one  quarrel  might  not  be  the  source  of 
more,  this  jiresent  was  fixed  and  certain,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  and 
was  commonly  paid  in  cattle,  the  chief  property  of 
ihoiie  rude  and  uncultivated  nations.  A  present  of 
thii  kind  gratified  the  revenge  of  the  injured  family, 
by  the  lo»t  which  the   aggressor  sufTercd  :  it  satis- 

*  CaUed  by  the  Saxons  nucgbota. 


fled  their  pride,  by  the  submission  which  it  ex 
pressed  :  it  diminished  their  regret  for  the  loss  or 
injury  of  a  kinsman,  by  their  acquisition  of  new 
property  :  and  thus  general  peace  was  for  a  moment 
restored  to  the  socictv.* 

But  when  the  Geiman  nations  had  been  settled 
some  time  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
thi'V  made  still  another  step  towards  a  more  cul- 
tivated life,  and  their  criiuin;il  justice  gradually 
improved  and  refined  itself.  The  magistrate,  whose 
olhce  it  was  to  guard  public  peace,  and  to  suppress 
private  animosities,  conceived  himself  to  be  injured 
by  every  injury  done  to  any  of  his  people  ;  and 
besides  the  compensation  to  the  person  who  sutt'ered, 
or  to  his  family,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  ex- 
act a  fine  called  the  Fridwit,  as  an  atonement  for 
the  breach  of  peace,  and  as  a  reward  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  in  accommodating  the  quarrel. 
When  this  idea,  which  is  so  natural,  was  once  sug- 
gested, it  was  willingly  received  both  by  sovereign 
and  people.  The  numerous  fines  which  were 
levied,  augmented  the  revenue  of  the  king:  and 
the  people  were  sensible  that  he  would  be  more 
vigilant  in  interposing  with  his  good  offices, 
when  he  reaped  such  immediate  advantage  from 
them ;  and  that  injuries  would  be  less  frequent, 
when,  besides  compensation  to  the  person  in- 
jured, they  were  exposed  to  this  additional  pe- 
nalty.f 

This  short  abstract  contains  the  history  of  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  northern  nations  for 
several  centuries.  The  state  of  England,  in  this 
particular,  during  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
may  be  judged  oi'  by  the  collection  of  ancient  laws, 
published  by  Lambard  and  Wilkins.  The  chief 
purport  of  these  laws  is  not  to  prevent  or  entirely 
suppress  private  quarrels,  which  the  legislator 
knew  to  be  impossible,  but  only  to  regulate  and 
moderate  them.  The  laws  of  Alfred  enjoin,  that 
if  any  one  know  that  his  enemy  or  aggressor, 
after  doing  him  an  injury,  resolves  to  keep  within 
his  own  house  and  hU  uun  laiid-i,j^  he  shall  not 
light  him  till  he  require  compensation  for  the  in- 
jury. If  he  be  strong  enough  to  besiege  him  in 
his  house,  he  may  do  it  for  seven  days  without 
attacking  him ;  and  if  the  aggressor  be  willing, 
during  that  time,  to  surrender  himself  and  his 
arms,  his  adversary  may  detain  him  thirty  days; 
but  is  alterwards  obliged  to  restore  him  safe  to  his 
kindred,  and  be  content  with  the  compensation. 
If  the  criminal  fly  to  the  temple,  that  sanctuary 
must  not  be  violated.  Where  the  assailant  has 
not  force  sufficient  to  besiege  the  criminal  in  his 
house,  he  must  apply  to  the  alderman  for  ascist- 
ancc;  and  if  the  alderman  refuse  aid,  the  assailant 
must  have  recourse  to  the  king :  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  assault  the  house,  till  after  this  su- 
preme magistrate  has  refused  assistance.  If  any 
one  meet  with  his  enemy,  and  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  resolved  to  keep  within  his  own  lands,  he 
must,  before  he  attack  him,  require  him  to  sur- 
render himself  prisoner,  and  deliver  up  his  arms: 
in  wiiich  case  he  may  detain  him  thirty  days:  bul 
if  he  refuse  to  deliver  up  his  arms,  it  is  tlien  law- 

•  The  author  says,  that  the  price  of  the  composlt'.on  was 
fixed :  which  must  have  been  by  the  laws  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  tlie  magi.strales. 

t  liesiilcs  paying  money  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
and  to  the  kintj.  the  murderer  was  also  obliged  to  pay  the 
master  of  a  slave,  or  vassal,  a  sum  as  the  compensation  lor 
his  loss.    This  w.ix  called  the  Manljote. 

I  The  adrhuon  of  these  last  words  in  italics  ap;Mars  iit^cs- 
sary  from  what  follows  in  the  same  law. 
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fill  to  tight  him.  A  slave  may  fight  in  his  master's 
quarrel :  a  father  may  fight  in  his  son's  with  any 
one,  e.xcept  with  his  master. 

It  was  enacted  by  King  Ina,  that  no  man  should 
take  revenge  for  an  injury  till  he  had  first  demanded 
compensation,  and  had  been  refused  it. 

King  Edmund,  in  the  preamble  to  his  laws, 
mentions  the  general  misery  occasioned  by  the 
multiplicity  of  private  feuds  and  battles;  and  he 
established  several  expedients  for  remedying  this 
grievance.  He  ordains,  that  if  any  one  commit 
murder,  he  may,  with  the  assistance  of  his  kindred, 
pay  within  a  twelvemonth  the  fine  of  his  crime; 
and  if  they  abandon  him,  he  shall  alone  sustain  the 
deadly  feud  or  quarrel  with  the  kindred  of  the 
murdered  person:  his  own  kindred  are  free  from 
the  feud,  but  on  condition  that  they  neither  con- 
verse with  the  criminal,  nor  supply  him  with  meat 
or  other  necessaries  :  if  any  of  them,  after  re 
nouacing  him,  receive  him  into  their  house,  or  give 
him  assistance,  they  are  finable  to  the  king,  and 
are  involved  in  the  feud.  If  the  kindred  of  the 
murdered  person  take  revenge  on  any  but  the  cri- 
minal himself  after  he  is  abandoned  by  his  kindred, 
all  their  property  is  forfeited,  and  they  are  de- 
clared to  be  enemies  to  the  king  and  all  his  friends. 
It  is  also  ordained,  that  the  fine  for  murder  shall 
never  be  remitted  by  the  king  ;  and  that  no  criminal 
shall  be  killed,  who  flies  to  the  church,  or  any  ot 
the  king's  towns  ;  and  the  king  himself  declares, 
that  his  house  shall  give  no  protection  to  mur- 
darers,  till  they  have  satisfied  the  church  by  their 
penance,  and  the  kindred  of  the  deceased,  by 
making  compensation.  The  method  appointed  for 
transacting  this  composition  is  founded  in  the  same 
law. 

These  attempts  of  Edmund,  to  contract  and  di- 
minish the  feuds,  were  contrary  to  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  were  a  step 
towards  a  more  regular  administration  of  justice 
By  the  Salic  law,  any  man  might,  by  a  public  de- 
claration, exempt  himself  from  his  family  quarrels  : 
but  then  he  was  considered  by  the  law  as  no  longer 
belonging  to  the  family,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all 
right  of  succession,  as  the  punishment  of  his  cow- 
aidice. 

The  price  of  the  king's  head,  or  his  weregild,* 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  by  law  30,000  thrismas, 
near  1300  pounds  of  present  money.  The  price 
of  the  prince's  head  was  15,000  thrismas;  that  of 
a  bishop's,  or  alderman's,  8000;  a  sheriff's,  4000; 
a  thane's,  or  clergyman's,  2000;  a  ceorle's,  266. 
These  prices  were  fi,\ed  by  the  laws  of  the  Angles. 
By  the  Mercian  law,  the  price  of  a  ceorle's  head 
was  200  shillings  ;  that  of  a  thane's,  six  times  as 
nmch  ;  that  of  a  king's  six  times  more.  By  the 
laws  of  Kent,  the  price  of  the  archbishop's  head  was 
higher  than  that  of  the  king's.  Such  respect  was 
then  paid  to  the  ecclesiastics  1  It  must  be  under- 
stood, that  where  a  person  was  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  the  kmdred  of  the  deceased  had  liberty 
to  punish  him  as  they  thought  proper. 

Some  antiquarians  have  thought  that  these  com- 
pensations were  only  given  for  manslaughter,  not 
for  wilful  murder:  but  no  such  distinction  appears 
in  the  laws ;  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  practice 
of  all  the  other  barbarous  nations,  by  that  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  and  by  that  curious  monument 
above  mentioned  of  Saxon  antiquity,  preserved  by 

*   The  weregild  was  the  legal  valuation  of  an  individual. 


Hickes.  There  is  indeed  a  law  of  Alfred's,  which 
makes  wilful  murder  capital;*  but  this  seems 
only  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  that  great  legis- 
lator towards  establishing  a  better  police  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  probably  remained  without  e.'secu- 
tion.  By  the  laws  of  the  same  prince,  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king  might  be  redeemed  by  a 
fine. 

The  prire  of  all  kinds  of  wounds  was  likewise 
fixed  by  the  Saxon  laws  :  a  wound  of  an  inch  long 
under  the  hair,  was  paid  with  one  shilling  :  one  of 
a  like  size  in  the  face  two  shillings :  thirtv  shillings 
for  the  loss  of  an  ear;  and  so  forth.  There  seems 
not  to  have  been  any  difference  made,  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  person.  By  the  laws  of  Ethel- 
bert,  any  one  who  committed  adultery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  tine,  and 
buy  him  another  wile. 

These  institutions  are  not  peculiar  to  the  an- 
cient Germans.  They  seem  to  be  the  necessary 
progress  of  criminal  jurisprudence  among  every 
free  people,  where  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  not 
implicitly  obeyed.  We  find  them  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  during  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Compositions  for  murder  are  mentioned  in  Nestor's 
speech  to  Achilles  in  the  ninth  Iliad.  The  Irish, 
who  never  had  any  connexions  with  the  German 
nations,  adopted  the  same  practice  till  very  lately; 
and  the  price  of  a  man's  head  was  called  among 
them  his  eric ;  as  we  learn  from  Sir  John  Davis. 
The  same  custom  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Jews. 

Theft  and  robbery  were  frequent  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. In  order  to  impose  some  check  upon 
these  crimes,  it  was  ordaiued  that  no  man  should 
sell  or  buy  any  thing  above  twenty-pence  value,  ex- 
cept in  open  market ;  and  every  bargain  of  sale 
must  be  executed  before  witnesses.  Gangs  of  rob- 
bers much  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country  ;  and 
the  law  determined,  that  a  tribe  of  banditti,  con- 
sisting of  between  seven  and  thirty-five  persons, 
was  to  be  called  a  iurma  or  troop :  any  greater 
company  was  denominated  an  army.  The  punish- 
ments for  this  crime  were  various,  but  none  of  them 
capital.  If  any  man  could  track  his  stolen  cattle 
into  another's  ground,  the  latter  was  obliged  to 
show  the  tracks  out  of  it,  to  pay  their  value. 

Rebellion,  to  whatever  excess  it  was  carried, 
was  not  capital,  but  might  be  redeemed  by  a  sura 
of  money.  The  legislators,  knowing  it  impossible 
to  prevent  all  disorders,  only  imposed  a  higher 
fine  en  breaches  of  the  peace  committed  in  the 
king's  court,  or  before  an  alderman,  or  bishop. 
An  alehouse  too  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
a  privileged  place ;  and  any  quarrels  that  arose 
there  were  more  severely  punished  than  else- 
where. 

If  the  manner  of  punishing  crimes  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  appear  singular,  the  proofs  were 
not  less  so  ;  and  were  also  the  natural  result  of 
the  situation  of  those  people.  Whatever  we  may 
imagine  concerning  the  usual  truth  and  sincerity 
of  men  who  live  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  rtate, 
there  is  much  more  falsehood,  and  even  perjury, 
among  them,  than  among  civilized  natious  :  vir- 
tue, which  is  nothing  but  a  more  enlarged  and 
more  cultivated  reason,  never  flourishes  to  any  de- 
gree, nor  is  founded  on  steady  principles  of  honour, 


'  It  is  probable,  that  by  a  wiUul  murder  Alfred  means  a 
treacherous  murder,  committed  by  one  who  has  no  declared 
feud  with  another 
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except  where  a  pojd  education  becomes  general ; 
an.-l  wht-re  men  are  taught  the  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  vice,  treachery,  and  immorality.  Even 
superstition,  though  more  prevalent  among  igno- 
rant nations,  is  but  a  poor  supply  for  the  defects  in 
knowledge  and  education  :  our  European  ancestors, 
who  employed  every  moment  the  expedient  of 
swearing  on  extraordinary  crosses  and  relics,  were 
less  honourable  in  all  engagements  than  their 
posterity,  who,  from  experience,  have  omitted  those 
ineffectual  securities.  This  general  proneness  to 
peijury  was  much  increased  by  the  usual  want  of 
discernment  in  judges,  who  could  not  discuss  an 
intricate  evidence,  and  were  obliged  to  number,  not 
weigh,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.*  Hence 
the  ridiculous  practice  of  obliging  men  to  bring 
compurgators,  who,  as  they  did  not  pretend  to  know 
any  thing  of  the  fact,  expressed  upon  oath,  that 
they  believed  the  person  spoke  true ;  and  these 
compurgators  were  in  some  cases  multiplied  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred.  The  practice  also  of 
single  combat  was  employed  by  most  nations  on 
the  continent  as  a  remedy  against  false  evidence ; 
and  though  it  was  frequently  dropped,  from  the  op- 
position of  the  clergy,  it  was  continually  revived 
from  experience  of  the  falsehood  attending  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses.  It  became  at  last  a  species 
of  jurisprudence:  the  cases  were  determined  by 
law,  in  which  the  party  might  challenge  his  adver- 
sary, or  the  witnesses,  or  the  judge  himself:  ami 
though  these  customs  were  absurd,  they  were  rather 
an  improvement  on  the  methods  of  trial  which  had 
formerly  been  practised  among  these  bnrbarous  na- 
tions, and  which  still  prevailed  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

When  any  controversy  about  a  fact  became  too 
intricate  for  those  ignorant  judges  to  unravel,  they 
had  recourse  to  what  they  called  the  judgment  of 
God,  that  is,  to  fortune:  their  methods  of  consult- 
ing this  oracle  were  various.  One  of  them  weis  the 
decision  by  the  cross :  it  was  practised  in  tbis  man- 
ner. When  a  person  was  accused  of  any  crime,  he 
first  cleared  himself  by  oath,  and  he  was  attended 
by  eleven  compurgators.  He  next  took  two  pieces 
of  wood,  one  of  which  was  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  wrapping  both  up  in  wool,  he  placed 
them  on  the  altar,  or  on  some  celebrated  relic. 
After  solemn  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, a  priest,  or  in  his  stead,  some  inexperienced 
youth,  took  up  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  and  if  he 
Hxed  upon  that  wliich  was  marked  with  the  figure 
of  a  cross,  the  person  was  ])ronounced  innocent; 
if  otherwise,  guilty.  This  jjractice,  as  it  arose  from 
superstition,  was  abolisiied  by  it  in  France.  The 
Emperor  Louis  the  Debonnaire  prohibited  that 
method  of  trial,  not  because  it  was  uncertain,  but 
lest  that  sacred  figure,  says  he,  of  the  cross,  should 
be  prostituted  in  common  dis]mtc&  and  contro- 
\cisic5. 

The  ordeal  was  another  established  method  of 
trial  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  jiractised 
either  by  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron.  Tht  former 
wa»  appropriated  to  the  common  people  ;  the  latter 
to  the  nobility.  The  water,  or  iron,  was  consecrated 
by  many  prayers,  masses,  fastings,  and  exorcisms; 
after  which  the  person  accused  either  took  up  a 
stxiae  funk  in  the  water  to  a  certain  depth,  or  car- 


Kfimrtimra  I  he  law«  fixed  eary  generai  rules  for  weighing 
lh»  rr<-<lil.iliiy  of  KitncaMfii.  A  n.an  whose  lifj  ueatimated  at 
I  '/l>  •biUiiigi.  counterbalanced  tix  ceorles,  eacn  of  wlioae  liven 
*u  oi>l)  v^urdatlwcnly  ubilUiiji.  nod  Ills  oalli  wam-xleemed 
•qutvaUul  u.  Uiai  <>(  ill  itii>  wx 


ried  the  iron  to  a  certain  distance ;  and  his  hand 
being  wrapped  up,  and  the  covering  sealed  for  three 
days,  if  there  appeared,  on  examining  it,  no  marks 
of  burning,  he  was  pronounced  innocent  ;  if  other- 
wise, guilty.  The  trial  by  cold  water  was  different : 
the  person  was  thrown  into  consecrated  water ;  if 
he  swam,  he  was  guilty;  if  he  sunk,  innocent.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  any  innocent  per- 
son could  e\er  escape  by  the  one  trial,  or  any  cri- 
minal be  convicted  by  the  other.  But  there  was 
another  usage  admirably  calculated  for  allowing 
every  criminal  to  escape  who  had  confidence  enough 
to  try  it.  A  consecrated  cake,  called  a  corsned, 
was  produced;  which  if  the  person  could  swallow 
and  digest,  he  was  pronounced  innocent. 

The  feudal  law,  if  it  had  place  at  all  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  which  is  doubtful,  was  not  cer- 
tainly extended  over  all  the  landed  property,  and 
was  not  attended  with  those  consequences  of  ho- 
mage, reliefs,*  worship,  marriage,  and  other  bur- 
dens, which  were  inseparable  from  it  in  the  king- 
doms of  the  continent.  As  the  Saxons  expelled, 
or  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  ancient  Britons, 
they  planted  themselves  in  this  island  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  ancestors  in  Germany,  and 
found  no  occasion  for  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  were  calculated  to  maintain  a  kind  of  stand- 
ins;  army,  always  in  readiness  to  suppress  any 
insurrection  among  the  conquered  people.  The 
trouble  and  expense  of  defending  the  state  in 
England  lay  equally  upon  all  the  land;  and  it 
was  usual  for  every  five  hides  to  equip  a  man  for 
the  service.  The  trinoda  neccssitas,  as  it  was 
called,  or  the  burden  of  military  expeditions,  of  re- 
])airing  highways,  and  of  building  and  supporting 
bridges,  was  inseparable  from  landed  property,  even 
though  it  belonged  to  the  church,  or  monasteries, 
unless  exempted  by  a  particular  charter.  The 
ceorles,  or  husbandmen,  were  provided  with  arms, 
and  were  obliged  to  take  their  turn  in  military 
duty.  There  were  computed  to  be  243,600  hides 
in  England;  consequently,  the  ordinary  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of  48,720  men  ; 
though,  no  doubt,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  a 
greater  number  might  be  assembled.  The  king 
and  nobility  had  some  military  tenants,  who  were 
called  Sithcunraen.  And  there  were  some  lands 
annexed  to  the  office  of  alderman,  and  to  other 
offices ;  but  these  probably  were  not  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  were  possessed  only  during  pleasure,  as 
in  the  commencement  of  the  feudal  law  in  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  revenue  of  the  king  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  his  demesnes,  which  were  large ; 
and  in  the  tolls  and  imposts  which  he  probably 
levied  at  discretion  on  the  boroughs  and  sea- 
ports that  lay  within  his  demesnes.  He  could 
not  alienate  any  part  of  the  crown  lands,  even  to 
religious  uses,  without  the  consent  of  the  states. 
Danegelt  was  a  land-tax  of  a  siiilling  a  hide,  im- 
posed by  the  states,  either  for  payment  of  the 
sums  exacted  by  the  Danes,  or  for  putting  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence  against  those  in- 
vaders. 

The  Saxon  pound,  as  likewise  that  which  was 
coined  for  some  centuries  after  the  conquest,  was 
near  three  times  the  weight  of  our  present  money. 

•  On  the  death  of  an  alderman,  a  greater  or  leaner  thane, 
there  was  a  payment  made  Ix)  the  king  of  his  best  arms;  and 
thin  was  culled  bis  heriot-  but  this  was  not  of  the  nature  of 
a  relief  'liie  value  of  this  hnriot  was  fixed  by  Canute's 
laws. 
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there  were  forty-eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
five  pence  in  a  shilling ;  consequently  a  Saxon 
shilling  was  near  a  fifth  heavier  than  ours,  and  a 
Sason  penny  near  three  times  as  heavy.  As  to 
the  value  of  money  in  those  times,  compared  to 
commodities,  there  are  some,  though  not  very 
certain  means  of  computation.  A  sheep,  by  the 
laws  of  Athelstan,  was  estimated  at  a  shilling ; 
that  is,  fifteen-pence  of  our  money.  The  fleece 
was  two -fifths  of  the  value  of  the  whole  sheep, 
much  above  its  present  estimation  ;  and  the  reason 
probably  was,  that  the  Saxons,  like  the  ancients, 
were  little  acquainted  with  any  clothing  but  what 
was  made  of  wool.  Cotton  was  quite  unknown  : 
and  linen  was  not  generally  used.  An  ox  was 
computed  at  six  times  the  value  of  a  sheep  ;  a  cow 
at  four.  If  we  suppose  that  the  cattle  in  that  age, 
from  the  defects  in  husbandry,  were  not  so  large  as 
they  are  at  present  in  England,  we  may  compute 
that  money  was  then  near  ten  times  of  greater 
value.  A  horse  was  valued  at  about  thirty-six 
shillings  of  our  present  money,  or  thirty  Saxon 
shillings ;  a  mare  a  third  less.  A  man  at  three 
pounds.  The  board  wages  of  a  child  the  first  year 
were  eight  shillings,  together  with  a  cow's  pasture 
in  summer,  and  an  ox's  in  winter.  William  of 
Malmesbury  mentious  it  as  a  remarkably  high 
price,  that  William  Rufus  gave  fifteen  marks  for  a 
horse,  or  about  thirty  pounds  of  our  present  money. 
Between  the  years  OUO  and  1000,  Ednoth  bought  a 
hide  of  land  for  about  118  shillings  of  our  present 
money.  This  was  little  more  than  a  shilling  an 
acre,  which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  usual 
price,  as  we  may  learn  from  other  accounts.  A 
palfrey  was  sold  for  twelve  shillings  about  the  year 
96ti.  The  value  of  an  ox  in  King  Ethelred's  time, 
was  between  seven  and  eight  shillings  ;  a  cow 
about  six  shillings.  Gervas  of  Tilbury  says,  that 
Jn  Henry  the  First's  time,  bread,  which  would 
suffice  a  hundred  men  for  a  day,  was  rated  at  three 
shillings,  or  a  shilling  of  that  age  ;  for  it  is  thought 
that,  soon  after  the  conquest,  a  pound  sterling 
was  divided  into  twenty  shillings :  a  sheep  was 
rated  at  a  shilling,  and  so  of  other  things  in  pro- 
portion. In  Athelstan's  time,  a  ram  was  valued 
at  a  shilling,  or  four-pence  Sason.  The  tenants 
of  Shireburn  were  obliged,  at  their  choice,  to  pay 
either  six-pence,  or  four  hens.  About  1232,  the 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  going  on  a  journey,  hired 
seven  handsome  stout  horses  ;  and  agreed,  if  any 
of  them  died  on  the  road,  to  pay  the  owner  thirty 
shillings  a-piece  of  our  present  money.  It  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  in  all  ancient  times  the  raising 
of  corn,  especially  wheat,  being  a  species  of  ma- 
nufacture, that  commodity  always  bore  a  higher 
price,  compared  with  cattle,  than  it  does  in  our 
times.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  there  was  the 
most  terrible  famine  ever  known  ;  insomuch  that 
a  quarter  of  wheat  rose  to  sixty  pennies,  or  fifteen 
shillings  of  our  present  money.  Consequently  it 
^^^*_  as  dear  as  if  it  now  cost  seven  pounds  ten 
shillings.  This  much  exceeds  the  great  famine  in 
the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  sold  for  four  pounds.  Money  in  this 
last  period  was  nearly  of  the  same  value  as  in  our 
time.  These  severe  famines  are  a  certain  proof  of 
bad  husbandry. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  three  things  to  be  con- 
sidered, wherever  a  sum  of  money  is  mentioned  in 
auciect  times.  First,  the  change  of  denomination, 
'?V  which   a  pound  has  been  reduced  to  the   third 


part  of  its  ancient  weight  in  silver.  Secondly,  the 
change  in  value  by  the  greater  plenty  of  money, 
which  has  reduced  the  same  weight  of  silver  to  ten 
times  less  value,  compared  with  commodities  ;  and 
consequently  a  pound  sterling  to  the  thirtieth  part 
of  the  ancient  value.  Thirdly,  the  fewer  people, 
and  less  industry,  which  were  then  to  be  found  in 
every  European  kingdom.  This  circumstance  made 
even  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  more  difficult  to 
levy,  and  caused  any  sum  to  have  more  than  thirty 
times  greater  weight  and  influence,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  than  in  our  times  ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  a  sum,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for 
instance,  is  at  present  more  difficult  to  levy  in  a 
small  state,  such  as  Bavaria,  and  can  produce 
greater  effects  on  such  a  small  community,  than  on 
England.  This  last  difference  is  not  easy  to  be 
calculated  ;  but  allowing  that  England  has  now  six 
times  more  industry,  and  three  times  more  people, 
than  it  had  at  the  conquest,  and  for  some  reigns 
after  that  period,  we  are  upon  that  supposition  to 
conceive,  taking  all  circumstances  together,  every 
sum  of  money  mentioned  by  historians,  as  if  it  were 
multiplied  more  than  a  hundred  fold  above  a  sum 
of  the  same  denomination  at  present. 

lu  the  Saxon  times,  land  was  divided  equally 
among  all  the  male  children  of  the  deceased,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  gavelkind.  The  practice 
of  entails  is  to  be  found  in  those  times.  Land  was 
chiefly  of  two  kinds,  bockland,  or  land  held  by 
book  or  charter,  which  was  regarded  as  full  pro- 
perty, and  descended  to  the  heirs  of  the  possessor  ; 
and  folkland,  or  the  land  held  by  the  ceorles  and 
common  people,  who  were  removable  at  pleasure, 
and  were  indeed  only  tenants  during  the  will  of 
their  lords. 

The  first  attempt  which  we  find  in  England  to 
separate  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, was  that  law  of  Edgar,  by  which  all  disputes 
among  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  be  carried  before 
the  bishop.  The  penances  were  then  very  severe  ; 
but  as  a  man  could  buy  them  off  with  money,  or 
might  substitute  others  to  perform  them,  they  lay 
easy  upon  the  rich. 

The  following  brief  particulars  of  the  manners 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  are  taken  from  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Turner's  History.  Their  earliest  years 
were  passed  under  the  guidance  of  females,  fur 
whom  the  Gothic  nations  had  a  peculiar  respect. 
On  the  death  of  the  father,  the  family  was  intrusted 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  mother. 

The  crime  of  abandoning  their  children  by  ex- 
posing them,  prevailed  amongst  them.  The  period 
of  infancy  closed  with  the  seventh  year,  and  child- 
hood commenced  at  the  eighth,  when  their  govern- 
ance and  education  were  committed  to  men,  who 
were  generally  ecclesiastics. 

Their  names  were  expressive  of  valued  qualities 
or  some  particular  circumstances;  for  instance, 
^thulwulph,  the  noble  wolf.  The  power  of  the 
father  was  limited,  but  if  compelled  by  necessity, 
ho  might  deliver  up  his  son  to  a  state  of  servitude, 
that  is,  slavery,  without  the  child's  consent ;  but 
a  child  above  fifteen  might  evade  this  power  by 
choosing  a  religious  life.  Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
a  father  might  marry  his  daughter  as  he  pleased, 
but  not  after. 

The  clergy  being  the  only  persons  possessing 
any  learning,  were  the  general  preceptors  of 
youth. 

The  Saxon  youth  seem  to  have  been  accustomed 
to  habits  of  docility  and  obedience. 
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The  food  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  a  mixture  of 
xnimal  and  %'egotable  diet.  They  reared  various 
sorts  of  corn  in  enclosed  and  cultivated  lauds,  and 
they  domesticated  cattle.  They  had  oxen,  sheep, 
and  great  abundance  of  swine.  'I'licy  used  like- 
wise fowls,  deor,  goats,  and  hares.  They  also  ate 
fish,  more  particularly  eels,  which  they  nourished 
in  the  artificial  receptacles  of  dikes  and  meres.  In 
very  early  times  they  used  horse-flesh.  Wheaten- 
bread  was  eaten  mostly  by  the  wealthier  persons. 
Barley-bread  was  the  common  food,  as  were  also 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs.  Honey  was  in 
great  repute.  Orchards  were  cultivated,  and  figs, 
grapes,  nuts,  almonds,  and  pears,  are  mcniioncd. 
Soups  and  broths  were  every-day  dishes.  Ale  and 
mead  were  their  favourite  drinks;  wine  was  used  as 
an  occasional  luxury.  Other  liquors  are  incidentally 
mentioned,  viz..  Pigment,  which  was  a  sweet  and 
odoriferous  liquor  made  of  honey,  wine,  and  spice- 
ries  of  various  kinds ;  and  Morat,  also  made  of 
honey  diluted  with  the  juice  of  mulberries.  Cider 
was  also  known. 

They  were  intemperate.  We  have  a  glance  of 
their  customs  in  a  passage  of  an  old  chronicler,  who 
says,  "  When  all  were  satisfied  with  their  dinner, 
and  their  tables  were  removed,  they  continued 
drinking  till  the  evening." 

They  seem  to  have  had  places  like  taverns  or  ale- 
houses, where  liquor  was  sold. 

They  broiled,  baked,  and  boiled  their  food.  Men 
and  women  mingled  indiscriminately  at  the  dining- 
tabie.  They  used  cloths  for  the  table,  and  had 
knives  (but  not  forks),  dishes,  spoons,  and  bowls. 
They  drank  out  of  gold  and  silver  cups  and  horns, 
which  were  variously  ornamented. 

They  had  variety  and  vanity  in  dress.  Women 
of  rank  wore  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  rings  with 
gems.  Their  hair  was  artificially  dressed  with  hot 
irons  :  fine  hair  was  a  great  desideratum  in  their 
value  of  personal  beauty.  Uouge  was  also  known, 
which  is  no  proof  of  refinement  of  manners,  as 
many  barbarous  nations  use  it.  Mantles,  kirtles, 
and  gowns  were  in  use.  In  the  drawings  on  the 
manuscripts  of  these  times,  the  women  appear  wiih 
along  loose  robe,  reaching  down  to  the  ground,  and 
large  loose  sleeves.  Upon  the  head  is  a  hood  or 
veil,  which,  falling  down  before,  was  wrapped  round 
the  neck  and  breast.  Their  heads  have  no  other 
covering  than  the  hood. 

In  the  dress  of  the  men  a  feminine  taste  pre- 
vailed. They  had  sometimes  gold  and  precious 
stones  round  the  neck,  and  the  wealthy  wore 
costly  bracelets  and  rings.  They  had  silk,  linen, 
and  woollen  garments:  silk,  from  its  costliness, 
was  only  used  by  ihe  wealthy.  The  fashion  of 
their  garments  of  course  varieil.  They  lia<l  large 
mantles,  which  were  ornamented  with  gold  and 
gems.  Close  coals  or  tunics,  girded  with  a  belt, 
which  Strutt  represents  as  having  been  put  on  over 
the  head  like  a  shirt.  Many  persons  having  sup- 
po»ed  the  smockfrock  of  the  husbandmen  of  our 
own  day  is  a  pure  piece  of  Saxon  costume;  and  if 
it  wai  well  made,  tightened  with  a  broad  belt,  anU 
on  a  man  of  good  carriage,  it  would  form  a  much 
handsomer  drajiery  than  the  unmeaning  stiff-cut 
coBl»  of  <«ur  time.  Socks  and  stockings,  and 
olhrf  covering  for  the  legs,  arc  mentioned  by  their 
wnters. 

In  the  Kayeux  tapestry  the  Saxons  are  repre- 
MOtcd,  both  uobleit  and  inferior*,  in  caps  or  bon- 
nct».  Clotc  coats,  with  sleeves  to  the  wrists,  which 
are  girded  round  them  with  a  belt,   and  have  loose 


skirts  like  kelts,  but  not  reaching  quite  to  the 
knee.  Breeches  covering  the  knees.  Short  cloaks 
buttoned  on  the  rii;ht  shoulder.  Shoes  which  seem 
close  round  the  ankle. 

The  delineations  of  the  Saxon  manuscripts  al- 
most universally  represent  the  hair  of  the  men  as 
divided  from  the  crown  to  the  forehead,  and  combed 
down  the  sides  of  the  head  in  waving  ringlets.  Their 
beards  were  continuations  of  their  whiskers  on  each 
side,  meeting  the  hair  from  the  chin,  but  there 
dividing,  and  ending  in  two  forked  points.  Young 
men  usually,  and  sometimes  servants,  are  repre- 
sented without  beards.  The  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  wear  beards;  and  in  Harold  the  Second's 
time,  the  laity  only  had  a  mustachio  on  the  upper 
lip. 

They  were  partial  to  vivid  and  glaring  colours, 
and  much  ornament. 

The  clergy  were  compelled  to  wear  plain 
dresses.  Furs,  as  lining,  were  in  use  with  all 
classes. 

In  their  ecclesiastical  buildings  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  expensive  and  magnificent  ;  their 
dwelling-houses  seem  to  have  been  small  and  in- 
convenient. 

Their  furniture  was  most  probably  heavy,  rude, 
and  ill-fashioned.  Whatever  invention  in  this  kind 
of  luxuries  they  possessed  was  gained  from  the 
clergy,  whose  communication  with  Rome  gave  thern 
the  means  of  introducing  many  of  the  mechanical 
arts. 

Hangings  for  rooms  to  supply  the  defects  of 
their  coarse  carpentry  were  amongst  the  first  of 
their  articles  of  furniture.  Benches  and  stools  with 
coverings,  are  mentioned  as  their  seats.  These 
appear  to  have  been  much  oinamented  with  devices 
of  animals  and  flowers  as  ai  present.  Their  tables 
were  occasionally  very  costly,  being  sometimes  of 
silver  and  gold,  but  generally  of  wood  ;  they  were 
sometimes  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  gems.  Can- 
dlesticks of  various  sorts  were  used,  as  also  bells, 
both  large  and  small.  Mirrors  of  silver  ;  beds  and 
bed-hangings,  and  coverlets  of  bear  and  other 
skins. 

Gold  and  silver,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  great  deal,  was  used  for  cups  and 
bowls  and  other  utensils,  and  also  to  adorn  their 
sword-hilts,  saddles,  bridles,  and  banners.  Their 
gold  rings  contained  gems  ;  and  even  their  gar- 
ments, saddles,  and  bridles,  were  sometimes 
jewelled. 

Spices  were  a  great  luxury,  and  came  from  India 
through  Italy.  Four  ounces  of  cinnamon  were  sen( 
from  one  church  dignitary  to  another  as  a  rare 
present. 

Hot  baths  were  much  used,  but  not  cold,  except 
as  a  penitentiary  punishment. 

Their  aniusements  were  very  convivial,  they 
delighted  in  minstrelsy,  and,  like  most  unculti- 
vated minds,  in  tricks  of  agility  and  sleight  of 
hand.  The  chief  amusements  were  hunting  and 
hawking. 

Tournaments  appear  to  have  been  used  in  the  age 
of  the  Saxons. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  very  superstitious.  They 
had  many  pretenders  to  witchcraft.  They  believed 
in  the  powers  of  philtres  and  spells,  and  invocated 
spirits.  They  confided  in  prognostics,  and  be- 
lieved  in  the  influence  of  particular  times  ai'd 
seasons. 

The  northern  nations,  at  one  period,  burnt  their 
dead.     But  the  custom  of  interring  the  body  ha 
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become  established  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at 
the  era  when  their  history  began  to  be  recorded 
by  their  Christian  clergy,  and  was  never  discon- 
tinued. 

Their  common  coffins  were  wood,  the  more  costly 
were  stone.  Thus  a  nun,  who  had  been  buried  in 
a  wooden  coffin,  was  afterwards  placed  in  one  of 
stone.  Their  kings  were  interred  ic  stone  coffins  ; 
they  were  buried  in  linen,  and  the  clergy  in  their 
vestments.  Friends  are  described  as  attending 
in  illness  round  the  bed  of  the  dying,  and  on  their 
death,  tearing  their  clothes  and  hair.  At  first, 
none  but  the  very  pious  were  buried  in  the  church. 
Every  free  person  who  died  was  expected  to  have 
previously  provided  a  handsome  present  for  the 
cliUrch. 

The  population  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest may  be  estimated  at  about  two  millions  of 
souls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population  were  in  a 
state  of  slavery. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  formed  themselves  on 
the  Roman  writers.  Few  even  among  the  ecclesias- 
tics had  any  pretensions  to  originality.  Their  poetry 
even  seems  formed  on  a  classical  model ;  the  wild 
songs  of  the  northern  bards  having  given  way  to 
the  Christian  poetas'.ers,  who  appear  to  have  been 
close  imitators  of  the  worst  writers  of  the  lower 
empire,  turgid  apd  inflated.  Their  scientific  know- 
ledge was  as  hmited  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
abounded  wi',h  the  grossest  absurdities.  They  prac- 
tised medicine,  but  had  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
it,  depending  more  on  charms  and  exorcisms,  than 
on  their  own  knowledge. 

They  had  the  musical  instruments  of  chords,  and 
wiad  instruments. 

The  progress  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  art  of 
design  and  painting  was  very  limited.  The  talents 
of  the  artists  varied,  but  none  bear  the  impress  of 
genius,  or  even  correctness  ;  such  as  it  was,  it  was 
chiefly  employed  in  illuminating  manuscripts.  Of 
their  sculpture  and  carving  we  know  but  little.  Their 
rings  and  ornamented  horns,  and  the  jewel  of  Al- 
fred, found  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  show  that  they 
had  the  art  of  engraving  on  metals  and  other  sub- 
stances with  much  neatness  of  mechanical  execu- 
tion, though  with  little  taste  or  design. 

The  first  Saxon  churches  were  all  built  of  wood. 
Greensted  church,  in  Essex,  is  a  curious  and  per- 
haps unique  specimen  of  this  kind  of  architecture. 
They  were  ultimately  constructed  of  stone,  and 
their  highest  characteristic  is  vastness.  Thev  are 
heavy,  and  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  gloomy  "ima- 
giodtion.  In  676,  Benedict  sought  for  masons  to 
complete  a  church  in  the  Roman  manner,  which  he 
loved  ;  and  for  the  first  time  procured  glass-makers 
from  Gaul  to  make  latticed  windows. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  cultivated  the  ait  of  hus- 
bandry with  some  attention.  They  used  hedges 
and  ditches  to  separate  their  fields  and  lands.  They 
l)ad  ploughs,  rakes,  sickles,  scythes,  forks,  and 
flails,  very  like  those  that  are  now  commonlv  used. 
They  had  also  carts  or  waggons.  Their  windmills 
an.1  watermills  are  frequently  mentioned  in  every 
period  of  their  history. 

The  hide  was  the  common  measure  of  land ;  it 
seems  to  have  denominated  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres. 

The  more  ancient  Saxons  are  described  bv  the 
Roman  writers  as  having  a  curved  sword,  or  ra- 
ther scimitar,  a  buckler,  and  dagger;  but  on  their 
arrival  in  Britain,  and  afterwards,  their  swords  were  I 


double-edged,  straight,  broad,  and  pointed.  The 
infantry  were  more  various  in  their  implements 
than  the  cavalry  :  the  former  used  either  spears, 
battle-axes,  or  clubs.  Their  shields  were  of  a  mo- 
derate size,  oval  and  convex,  and  with  a  spike  in 
the  centre.  It  is  said,  they  had  not  defensive  ar- 
mour for  the  body  until  the  eighth  century ;  but 
this  seems  scarcely  credible,  as  they  found  the 
Britons  using  the  Roman,  and  its  utility  would 
strike  them  before  three  hundred  years.  The 
Danes  varied  but  little  in  their  weapons  from  the 
Saxons  ;  their  spears  and  swords  were  longer,  and 
they  fought  more  with  the  battle-axe.  The  bow 
was  not  in  use  as  a  military  weapon,  though  used 
occasionally  in  hunting.  The  cavalry  are  uniformly 
represented  with  a  long  spear  in  the  right-hand,  and 
a  sword  on  the  left  side. 

We  cannot  leave  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  nation 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  main  stock  from 
which  we  are  derived,  without  a  glance  at  their 
character.  They  seem  to  have  been,  on  their  first 
arrival,  a  generous  race  of  savages,  totally,  of 
course,  uncultivated  in  mind,  but  still  of  a  free, 
brave,  and  enterprising  disposition.  The  vices  re- 
corded of  them  are  not  of  a  base  nature  ;  their  in- 
temperance was  palliated  by  hospitality,  and  then 
love  of  war  by  valour  and  spirit.  They  had  not  the 
cold-blooded  selfishness  of  the  Normans.  They 
were  guided  by  impulses,  which  were  more  fre- 
quently tending  to  good  than  evil,  though  deterio- 
rated and  perverted  by  ignorance,  and  false  views 
of  right  and  wrong.  That  they  were  ready  to  do 
right  vphen  they  were  shown,  is  proved  by  their 
ready  conversion  to  the  benevolent  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  They  respected  women,  and  were 
careful  in  the  education  of  youth.  Their  laws  be- 
tray a  spirit  of  natural  equity,  and  very  often  of 
most  generous  and  amiable  feelings.  Tiieir  insti- 
tutions were  founded  on  notions  of  freedom  and 
justice,  and  permitted  the  exorcise  of  individual 
will,  which  gave  variety,  manliness,  and  force,  to 
their  character.  They  flourished  in  a  dark  age, 
and  were  shrouded  in  the  errors  of  the  time ;  but 
still  we  must  look  back  on  them  as  the  wild  but 
noble  founders  of  whatever  is  liberal  in  our  institu- 
tions, and  regard  them  as  the  firm  and  resolute 
maintainers  of  the  rational  equality  of  mankind, 
and  as  the  fathers  of  those  precepts  of  freefloin 
which  the  Norman  despotism  was  never  able  en- 
tirely to  eradicate.  Their  love  of  liberty  might  not 
be  the  offspring  of  cultivated  reason  nor  of  elevated 
benevolence,  but  it  was  engendered  by  an  indomit- 
able hatred  of  oppression,  and  an  intrepid  sense  of 
their  own  personal  rights.  This  has  descended  in 
many  instances  to  our  time,  and,  aided  by  the  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  may  lead  us  to  the  desired 
state  of  liberty  without  lawlessness,  and  public 
spirit  without  faction. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

Comequencei  of  the  battle  of  Hastings — Submission 
of  the  Englith — Settlement  of  the  yovernmtnt — 
Kiny'i  return  to  Sormandy — Discontents  of  the 
English — Their  insurrections —  liiyours  of  the 
Norman  government  —  Xfw  insurrections  —  New 
rigours  of  the  yoiernmenl- — Introduction  of  the 
feudal  lau^—Inr\ova'"^n  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment—Insurrection  of  the  Norman  barons— Dis- 
pute abcul  iniestitures— Revolt  of  Prince  Robert 
—Domesday-book— The  New  Forest — ll'ar  with 
France^Death  and  Character  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  consternation  which 
seized  the  English  when  they  received  intelligence 
of  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Hastings,  the  death  of 
their  king,  the  slaughter  of  their  principal  nobility, 
and  of  their  bravest  warriors,  and  the  rout  and  dis- 
persion of  the  remainder.  But  though  the  loss 
which  they  had  sustained  in  that  fatal  action  was 
considerable,  it  might  have  been  repaired  by  a  great 
nation,  where  the  people  were  generally  armed,  and 
where  there  resided  so  many  powerful  noblemen  in 
every  province,  who  could  have  assembled  their  re- 
tainers, and  have  obliged  the  duke  of  Normandy 
to  divide  his  army,  and  probably  to  waste  it  in  a 
variety  of  actions  and  rencounters.  It  was  thus 
that  the  kingdom  had  formerly  resisted  for  many 
years  its  invaders,  and  had  been  gradually  subdued 
by  the  continued  eflForts  of  the  Romans,  Saxons,  and 
Danes;  and  equal  difficulties  might  have  been  ap- 
prehended by  William  in  this  bold  and  hazardous 
enterprise.  But  there  were  several  vices  in  the 
AngloSaxon  constitution,  which  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  English  to  defend  their  liberties  in  so 
critical  an  emergency.  The  people  had  in  a  great 
measure  lost  all  national  pride  and  spirit,  by  their 
recent  and  long  subjection  to  the  Danes  ■  and  as 
Canute  had,  in  the  course  of  his  administration, 
much  abated  the  rigours  of  conquest,  and  had 
governed  them  equitably  by  their  own  laws,  they 
regarded  with  the  less  terror  the  ignominy  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  deemed  the  inconveniences  of 
submission  less  formidable,  than  those  of  bloodshed, 
war,  and  resistance.  TJieir  attachment  also  to  the 
ancient  royal  family  had  been  much  weakened, 
by  their  habits  of  submission  to  the  Danish  princes, 
and  by  their  late  election  of  Harold,  or  their  ac- 
quiescence in  his  usurpation.  And  as  they  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  regard  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
only  heir  of  the  Saxon  line,  as  unfit  to  govern 
them  even  in  times  of  order  and  tranquillity,  they 
could  entertain  small  hopes  of  his  being  able  to 
repair  such  great  losses  as  they  had  sustained,  or 
to  withstand  the  victorious  arms  of  the  duke  of 
Normandy. 

That  they  might  not,  however,  be  altogether 
wanting  to  themselves  in  this  extreme  necessity, 
the  English  took  some  stops  towards  adjusting 
their  disjointed  government,  and  uniting  them- 
selves against  the  common  enemy.  The  two 
p'itent  earls,  Edwin  an>l  Morcar,  who  had  fled  to 
L<jndon  with  the  remains  of  the  broken  army, 
tofjk  the  lead  on  this  occasion,  in  concert  with 
jtigand,  archbinhop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  pos- 
ewed  "f  great  authority  and  ot  ample  revenues, 
'bPT  oroclaimefl  Edgar,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
tr  |jc-<i|^lc  in  a  posture  of  defence,  acd  encourage 


them  to  resist  the  Normans.  But  the  terror  of 
the  late  defeat,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
the  invaders,  increased  the  confusion  inseparable 
from  great  revolutions;  and  every  resolution  pro- 
posed was  hasty,  fluctuating,  tumultuary  ;  discon- 
certed by  fear  or  faction,  ill-planned,  and  worse 
executed. 

William,  that  his  enemies  might  have  no  time 
to  recover  from  their  consternation,  or  unite  their 
counsels,  immediately  put  himself  in  motion  after 
his  victory,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  an  enterprise, 
wliich  nothing  but  celerity  and  vigour  could  ren- 
der tinally  successful.  His  first  attempt  was  against 
Uomney,  whose  inhabitants  he  severely  punished, 
on  account  of  their  cruel  treatment  of  some  Nor- 
man seamen  and  soldiers  who  had  been  carried 
thither  by  stress  of  weather,  or  by  a  mistake  in  their 
course  :  and  foreseeing  that  his  conquest  of  Eng- 
land might  still  be  attended  with  many  difficulties 
and  much  opposition,  he  deemed  it  necessary,  before 
he  should  advance  further  into  the  country,  to  make 
himself  master  of  Dover,  which  would  both  secure 
him  a  retreat  in  case  of  adverse  fortune,  and  afford 
him  a  safe  landing-place  for  such  supplies  as  might 
be  requisite  for  pushing  his  advantages.  The  terror 
diffused  by  his  victory  at  Hastings  was  so  great, 
that  the  garrison  of  Dover,  though  numerous  and 
well-provided,  immediately  capitulated  ;  and  as 
the  Normans,  rushing  in  to  take  possession  of  the 
town,  hastily  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses,  Wil 
liam,  desirous  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
English  by  an  appearance  of  lenity  and  justice, 
made  compensation  to  the  inhabitants  for  their 
losses. 

The  Norman  army,  being  much  distressed  with 
a  dysentery,  was  obliged  to  remain  here  eight 
days  ;  but  the  duke,  on  their  recovery,  advanced 
with  quick  marches  towards  London,  and  by  his 
approach  increased  the  confusions  which  were 
already  so  prevalent  in  the  English  counsels.  The 
ecclesiastics  in  particular,  whose  influence  was 
great  over  the  people,  began  to  declare  in  his 
favour;  and  as  most  of  the  bisho])s  and  dignified 
clergymen  were  even  then  Frenchmen  or  Nor- 
mans, the  pope's  bull,  by  which  his  enterprise  was 
avowed  and  hallowed,  was  now  openly  insisted  on 
as  a  reason  for  general  submission.  The  superior 
learning  of  those  prelates,  which,  during  the  Con- 
fessor's reign,  had  raised  them  above  the  igno- 
rant Saxons,  made  their  opinions  be  received 
with  implicit  faith  ;  and  a  young  prince  like  Ed- 
gar, whose  capacity  was  deemed  so  mean,  was 
but  ill- qualified  to  resist  the  impression  which 
they  made  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  A.  repulse 
which  a  body  of  Londoners  received  from  five 
hundred  Norman  horse,  renewed  in  the  city  (he 
terror  of  the  great  defeat  at  Hastings;  the  easy 
submission  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  was  an 
additional  discouragement  to  them ;  the  burning 
of  Southwark  before  their  eyes,  made  them  dread 
.1  like  fate  to  their  own  city  ;  and  no  man  any 
longer  entertained  thoughts  but  of  immediate 
safety  and  of  self-preservation.  Even  the  Eurls 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  in  dcs|iair  of  making  effectual 
resistance,  retired  with  their  troops  to  their  own 
provinces;  and  the  people  thenceforth  di-posed 
themselves  unanimously  to  yield  to  the  victor.  As 
soon  as  he  ))asMed  the  Tliamcs  at  Wallii.gford, 
and  reached  Uerkhamsteud,  Sligand,  the  primate, 
made  submissions  to  him.  Before  he  came  within 
sight  of  the  city,  all  the  chief  nobility,  and  Edgai 
Atheling    himself,     the    new- elected   king,    camn 
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into  his  camp,  and  declared  their  intention  of  yield- 
ing to  his  authority.  They  requested  him  to  mount 
their  throne,  which  they  now  considered  as  vacant ; 
and  declared  to  him,  that  as  they  had  always  been 
ruled  by  regal  power,  they  desired  to  follow,  in 
this  particular,  the  example  of  their  ancestors,  and 
knew  of  no  one  more  worthy  than  himself  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government. 

Though  this  was  the  great  object  to  which  the 
duke's  enterprise  tended,  he  feigned  to  deliberate 
on  the  offer;  and,  being  desirous,  at  first,  of  pre- 
serving the  appearance  of  a  legal  administration, 
he  wished  to  obtain  a  more  explicit  and  formal  con- 
sent of  the  English  nation  :  but  Aimar  of  Aquitain, 
a  man  equally  respected  for  valour  in  the  field  and 
for  prudence  in  council,  remonstrating  with  him  on 
tho  danger  of  delay  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  he 
laid  aside  all  further  scruples,  and  accepted  of  the 
crown  which  was  tendered  him.  Orders  were  im- 
mediately issued  to  prepare  everything  for  the  cere- 
mony of  his  coronation  ;  but  as  he  was  yet  afraid 
to  place  entire  confidence  in  the  Londoners,  who 
were  numerous  and  warlike,  he  meanwhile  com- 
manded fortresses  to  be  erected,  in  order  to  curb 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  secure  hi?  person  and  go- 
vernment. 

Stigand  was  not  much  in  the  duke's  favour, 
both  because  he  had  intruded  into  the  see  on  the 
expulsion  of  Robert  the  Norman,  and  because  he 
possessed  such  influence  and  authority  over  the 
English  as  might  be  dangerous  to  a  new -esta- 
blished monarch.  William,  therefore,  pretending 
that  the  primate  had  obtained  his  pall  in  an  irre- 
gular manner  from  Pope  Benedict  IX.,  who  was 
himself  a  usurper,  refused  to  be  consecrated  by 
him,  and  conferred  this  honour  on  Aldred,  arch- 
bishop of  York.  Westminster-abbey  was  the  place 
appointed  for  that  magnificent  ceremony  ;  the  most 
considerable  of  the  nobility,  both  English  and 
Norman,  attended  the  duke  on  this  occasion  ;  Al- 
dred, in  a  short  speech,  asked  the  former  whether 
they  agreed  to  accept  of  William  as  their  king; 
the  bishop  of  Constance  put  the  same  question 
to  the  latter;  and  both  being  answered  with  ac- 
clamations, Aldred  administered  to  thn  duke  the 
usual  coronation-oath,  by  which  he  bound  him-  J 
self  to  protect  the  churih,  to  administer  justice, 
and  to  repress  violence  :  he  then  anointed  him,  and 
put  the  crown  upon  his  head.*  There  appeared 
nothing  but  joy  in  the  countenances  of  the  spec- 
tators :  but  in  that  very  moment  there  burst  forth  i 
the  strongest  symptoms  of  the  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity which  prevailed  between  the  nations,  and 
ivhich  continually  increased  during  the  reign  of  this 
prince.  The  Norman  soldiers,  who  were  placed 
without,  in  order  to  guard  the  church,  hearing  the 
shouts  within,  fancied  that  the  English  were  offer- 
ing violence  to  their  duke  ;  and  they  immediately 
assaulted  the  populace,  and  set  fire  to  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  The  alarm  was  conveyed  to  the 
nobility  who  surrounded  the  prince  ;  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  Normans,  full  of  apprehensions,  rushed 
out  to  secure  themselves  from  the  present  danger  ; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  William  himself  was 
able  to  appease  the  tumult. 

The  king,  thus  possessed  of  the  throne  by  a  pre- 
tended destination  of  King  Edward,  and  by  an  ir- 
regular election  of  the   people,  but  still  more  by 

•  Malmesbury  says,  that  he  also  promised  to  govern  the 
Norii;ans  and  Eiighsh  by  equal  laws;  and  this  addition  to  the 
usual  oath  seems  not  improbable,   considering  the   circum- 
ces  of  the  times. 


force  of  arms,  retired  from  London  to  Barking  in 
Essex;  and  there  received  the  submissions  of  all 
the  nobility  who  had  not  attended  his  coronation. 
Edric,  surnamed  the  Forester,  grand-nephew  to 
that  Edric  so  noted  for  his  repeated  acts  of  perfidv 
during  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and  Edmund  ;  Earl 
Coxo,  a  man  famous  for  bravery;  even  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumberland; 
with  the  other  principal  noblemen  of  England,  came 
and  swore  fealty  to  him ;  were  received  into  favour, 
and  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  their  estates 
and  dignities.  Everything  bore  the  appearance  of 
peace  and  tranquillity;  and  William  had  no  other 
occupation  than  to  give  contentment  to  the  foreign- 
ers who  had  assisted  him  to  mount  the  throne,  and 
to  his  new  subjects,  who  had  so  readily  submitted 
to  him. 

He  had  got  possession  of  all  the  treasure  of  Ha- 
rold, which  was  considerable  ;  and  being  also  sup- 
plied with  rich  presents  from  the  opulent  men  in 
all  parts  of  England,  who  were  solicitous  to  gain 
the  favour  of  their  new  sovereign,  he  distribiited 
great  sums  among  his  troops,  and  by  this  liberality 
gave  them  hopes  of  obtaining  at  length  those  more 
durable  establishments  which  they  had  expected 
from  his  enterprise.  Their  ecclesiastics,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  had  much  forwarded  his  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  failed  not  in  return,  to  express  his 
gratitude  and  devotion  in  the  manner  which  was 
most  acceptable  to  them  :  he  sent  Harold's 
standard  to  the  pope,  accompanied  with  many 
valuable  presents.  All  the  considerable  monas- 
teries and  churches  in  France,  where  prayers  had 
been  put  up  for  his  success,  now  tasted  of  his 
bounty.  The  English  monks  found  him  well 
disposed  to  favour  their  order;  and  he  built  a  new 
convent  near  Hastings,  which  he  called  Battle 
Abbey,  and  which,  on  pretence  of  supporting 
monks  to  pray  for  his  own  soul,  and  for  that 
of  Harold,  served  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his 
victory. 

He  introduced  into  England  that  strict  execu- 
tion of  justice  for  which  his  administration  had 
been  much  celebrated  in  Normandy ;  and  even 
during  this  violent  revolution,  every  disorder  or 
oppression  met  with  rigorous  punishment.  His 
army,  in  particular,  was  governed  with  severe 
discipline;  and  notwithstanding  the  insolence  of 
victory,  care  was  taken  to  give  as  little  offence  as 
possible  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vanquished.  The 
king  appeared  solicitous  to  unite  in  an  amicable 
manner  the  Normans  and  the  English,  by  inter- 
marriages and  alliances ;  and  all  his  new  subjects 
who  approached  his  person,  were  received  with 
affability  and  regard.  No  signs  of  suspicion  ap- 
peared, not  even  towards  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
heir  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  whom  William 
confirmed  in  the  honours  of  earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Harold,  and  whom  he  affected  to 
treat  with  the  highest  kindness,  as  nephew  to  the 
Confessor,  his  great  friend  and  benefactor.  Though 
he  confiscated  the  estates  of  Harold,  and  of  those 
who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Hastings  on  the 
side  of  that  prince,  whom  he  represented  as  a 
usurper,  he  seemed  willing  to  admit  of  every  plausi 
ble  excuse  for  past  opposition  to  his  pretensions, 
and  he  received  many  into  favour  who  had  carried 
arms  against  him.  He  confirmed  the  liberties  and 
immunities  of  London  and  the  other  cities  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  appeared  desirous  of  replacing  every- 
thing on  ancient  establishments.  In  his  whole 
administration  he  bore  the  resemblance  of  the  laii- 
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fill  jiriuce,  not  of  tbe  conqueror;  and  the  Kiiglisli 
begun  to  flatter  tliciiifelvcs  that  they  had  changed, 
not  the  form  of  their  government,  but  the  succe>- 
sion  only  of  their  sovereigns,  a  matter  whith  gave 
them  small  concern.  The  better  to  reconcile  his 
new  subjects  to  his  authority,  William  made  a 
progress  through  some  jiarts  of  England  ;  and  be- 
sides a  splendid  court  aud  majestic  presence,  which 
overawed  the  people,  already  struck  with  his  mili- 
tary fame,  the  appearance  of  his  clemency  aud 
justice  gained  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  atten- 
tive to  the  first  steps  of  their  new  sovereign. 

But  amidst  this  confidence  and  friendship 
which  he  expressed  for  the  English,  the  king 
took  care  to  place  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of 
his  Normans,  and  still  to  keep  possession  of  the 
sword,  to  which  he  was  sensible  he  had  owed  his 
advancement  to  sovereign  authority.  He  dis- 
armed the  city  of  London  and  other  places,  which 
appeared  most  warlike  and  populous ;  and  build- 
ing citadels  in  that  capital,  as  well  as  in  Win- 
chester, Hereford,  and  the  cities  best  situated  for 
commanding  the  kingdom,  he  quartered  Norman 
soldiers  in  all  of  them,  and  left  nowhere  any 
power  able  to  resist  or  oppose  him.  He  bestowed 
the  forfeited  estates  on  the  most  eminent  of  his 
captains,  aud  established  funds  for  the  payment 
of  his  soldiers.  And  thus,  while  his  civil  admi- 
nistration carried  the  face  of  a  legal  magistrate, 
his  military  institutions  were  those  of  a  master 
and  tyrant ;  at  least,  one  who  reserved  to  himself, 
whenever  he  pleased,  the  power  of  assuming  that 
character. 

By  this  mixture,  however,  of  vigour  and  lenity, 
he  had  so  soothed  the  minds  of  the  English,  that  he 
thought  he  might  safely  revisit  his  native  country, 
and  enjoy  the  trium]>h  and  congratulation  of  his 
ancient  subjects.  He  left  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  his  uterine  brother,  Odo,  bishop  of 
Bdieux,  and  of  William  Fitz  Osborne.  That  their 
authority  might  be  exposed  to  less  danger,  he  car- 
ried over  with  him  all  the  most  considerable  no- 
bility of  England,  who,  while  they  served  to  grace 
his  court  by  their  presence  and  magnificent  reti- 
nues, were  in  reality  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of 
the  nation.  Among  these  were  Edgar  Alheliug, 
Stigand,  the  primate,  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar, 
Waltheof,  the  son  of  the  brave  Earl  Siward,  witli 
others,  eminent  for  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes 
and  families,  or  for  t.ieir  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
dignities.  He  was  visited  at  the  abbey  of  Fes- 
camp,  where  ho  resided  during  some  time,  by  Ro- 
dolph,  uncle  to  the  king  of  France,  and  by  many 
powerful  princes  and  nobles,  who,  having  contri- 
buted to  his  enterprise,  were  desirous  of  partici- 
pating in  the  joy  and  advantages  of  its  success. 
His  English  courtiers,  willing  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves wiih  their  new  sovereign,  outvied  each  other 
in  equipages  and  entertainments  ;  and  made  a  dis- 
play of  riches,  which  struck  the  foreigners  with 
aitonishincnt.  William  of  I'oictiers,  a  Norman  his- 
torian, who  was  present,  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  beauty  of  their  persons,  the  size  and  workman- 
»hip  of  their  silver  plate,  the  costliness  of  their  em- 
broiderici,  an  art  in  which  the  English  then  e.\. 
toll.-d  ;  and  he  expresses  himself  in  sucii  terms,  as 
tend  much  to  exalt  our  idea  of  tlie  opulence  aud 
cultivation  of  the  people.*     But  though  everything 

•  The  Norman  Chronicler,  according  to  Lingard'x  tranMa- 
Hon.  uy>.  ipoaking  of  Kngland,  "I  hat  land  far  -ur|,a»-rk  tbe 
tiauUlo  abundanre  of  the  preclou*  metaUi.  If  in  for  ilily  it 
■lay  ht  termed  thb  granary  of  Cerei.  in  riche  ■•  it  khouid  bo 


bore  the  face  of  joy  and  festivity,  and  William  him- 
self treated  his  new  courtiers  with  great  appear 
ance  of  kindness,  it  was  impossible  altogether  to 
prevent  the  insolence  of  the  Normans ;  and  the 
English  nobles  derived  little  satisfaction  from 
those  entcrtainmenis,  where  they  considered  them- 
selves as  led  in  triumph  by  their  ostentatious  con- 
queror. 

In  England,  affairs  took  still  a  worse  turn  during 
the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  Discontents  and 
complaints  multiplied  everywhere;  secret  conspi 
racies  were  entered  into  against  the  government; 
hostilities  were  already  begun  in  many  places;  and 
everything  seemed  to  menace  a  revolution,  as  rapid 
as  that  which  had  placed  William  on  the  throne. 
The  historian  above  mentiiined,  who  is  a  jianegyrist 
of  his  master,  throws  the  blame  entirely  on  the  fickle 
and  mutinous  disposition  of  the  English,  and  highly 
celebrates  the  justice  and  lenity  of  Odo's  and  Fitz 
Osborne's  administration.  But  other  historians,  with 
more  probability,  impute  the  cause  chiefly  to  the 
Normans,  who,  despising  a  people  that  had  so  easily 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  envying  their  riches,  and 
grudging  the  restraints  imposed  upon  their  own 
rapine,  were  desirous  of  provoking  them  to  a  re- 
bellion, by  which  they  expected  to  acquire  new  con- 
fiscations and  forfeitures,  and  to  gratify  those  un- 
bounded hopes  which  they  had  formed  in  entering 
on  this  enterprise. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  chief  reason  of  this  al- 
teration in  the  sentiments  of  the  English,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  departure  of  William,  who  was 
alone  able  to  curb  the  violence  of  his  captains,  aud 
to  overawe  the  mutinies  of  the  people.  Nothing 
indeed  appears  more  strange,  than  that  this 
prince,  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  con 
quest  of  a  great,  warlike,  and  turbulent  nation, 
should  absent  himself,  in  order  to  revisit  his  own 
country,  which  remained  in  profound  tranquillity, 
and  was  not  menaced  by  any  of  its  neighbours; 
and  should  so  long  leave  his  jealous  subjects  at 
the  mercy  of  an  insolent  and  licentious  army. 
Were  we  not  assured  of  the  solidity  of  his  genius 
and  the  good  sense  displayed  in  all  other  circum- 
stances of  his  conduct,  we  might  ascribe  this 
measure  to  a  vain  ostentation,  which  rendered 
him  impatient  to  display  his  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence among  his  ancient  subjects.  It  is  there- 
fore more  natural  to  believe,  that  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  step  he  was  guided  by  a  concealed  policv  ; 
and  that  though  he  had  thought  proper  at  first  to 
allure  the  people  to  submission  by  the  semblance  of 
a  legal  administration,  he  found  that  he  could 
neither  satisfy  his  rapacious  captains,  nor  secure 
his  unstable  government,  without  further  exerting 
the  rights  of  conquest,  and  seizing  the  possessions 
of  tlie  English.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for 
this  violence,  he  endeavoured,  without  discovering 
his  intentions,  to  provoke  and  allure  them  into 
insurrections,  which,  ho  thought,  could  never 
prove  dangerous ;  while  he  detained  all  the  prin- 
cipal nobility  in  Normandy,  wiiile  a  great  and 
victorious  army  was  quartered  in  England,  and 
while  he  himself  was  so  near  to  suppress  any 
tumult  or  rebellion.  But  as  no  ancient  writer  ha-s 
ascribed    this    tyrannical   purpose    to   William,    it 


called  the  trca.sury  of  ,\rabia.  The  English  women  excel  in 
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scarcely  seems  allowable,  from  conjecture  alone, 
to  throw  such  an  imputation  upon  him. 

But  whether  we  are  to  account  for  that  measure 
from  the  king's  vanity  or  from  his  policy,  it  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  calamities  which 
the  English  endured  during  this  and  the  subsequent 
reigns,  and  gave  rise  to  those  mutual  jealousies  and 
animosities  between  them  and  the  Normans,  which 
were  never  appeased  till  a  long  tract  of  time  had 
gradually  united  the  two  nations,  and  made  them 
one  people.  The  inhabitants  of  Kent  who  had  first 
submitted  to  the  conqueror,  were  the  first  that  at- 
tempted to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  and  in  confederacy 
with  Eastace,  count  of  Boulogne,  who  had  also 
been  disgusted  by  the  Normans,  they  made  an  at- 
tempt, though  without  success,  on  the  garrison  of 
Dover.  Edric,  the  Forester,  whose  possessions  lay 
on  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  being  provoked  at  the 
depredations  of  some  Norman  captains  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, formed  an  alliance  with  Bleythan  and 
Kowallan,  two  Welsh  princes  ;  and  endeavoured, 
with  their  assistance,  to  repel  force  by  force.  But 
though  these  open  hostilities  were  not  very  con- 
siderable, the  disaffection  was  general  among  the 
English,  who  had  become  sensible,  though  too  late, 
of  their  defenceless  condition,  and  began  already 
to  experience  those  insults  and  injuries  which 
a  nation  must  always  expect,  that  allows  itself 
to  be  reduced  to  that  abject  situation.  A  secret 
conspiracy  was  entered  into  to  perpetrate  in  one 
day  a  general  massacre  of  the  Normans,  like  that 
which  had  formerly  been  executed  upon  the 
Danes  ;  and  the  quarrel  was  become  so  general 
and  national,  that  the  vassals  of  Earl  Coxo,  having 
desired  hiin  to  head  them  in  an  insurrection,  and 
finding  him  resolute  in  maintaining  his  fidelity 
to  William,  put  him  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  his 
country. 

With  regard  to  Coxso  (^or  Copsi,  as  he  is  vari- 
ously named),  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that  he  was  a 
renegade  to  the  Saxon  interest.  In  Edward's  time 
(according  to  Lingard),  he  was  deputy  to  Tostig,  in 
Northumbria,  but  subsequently  on  the  appointment 
of  Morcar,  a  thane  of  the  name  of  Osulf,  had  taken 
his  office  and  continued  in  it,  until  the  Norman 
conquest,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it,  and  the 
pliant  Goxo  was  reinstated.  Osulf,  aided  by  pri- 
vate resentment,  employed  the  indignant  hatred  of 
his  countrymen  against  the  foreign  tyrants,  and 
surprised  his  competitor  at  Newburn.  Coxo  sought 
shelter  in  the  church,  which  was  set  on  fire.  The 
flames  drove  him  to  the  door,  and  Osulf  gratified 
his  private  hatred  under  the  semblance  of  patriotism, 
and  cut  down  his  rival. 

The  king,  informed  of  these  dangerous  discon- 
tents, liasteued  back  to  England  ;  and  by  his  pre- 
sence, and  the  vigorous  measures  which  he  pur- 
sued, disconcerted  all  the  schemes  of  .he  conspi- 
rators. Such  of  them  as  had  been  more  violent 
in  their  mutiny,  betrayed  their  guilt  by  flying,  or 
concealing  themselves;  and  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates,  while  it  increased  the  number  of  malcon- 
tents, both  enabled  William  to  gratify  further  the 
lapacity  of  his  Norman  captains,  and  gave  them  the 
(jrospect  of  new  forfeitures  and  attainders.  The 
king  began  to  regard  all  his  English  subjects  as 
inveterate  and  irreclaimable  enemies  ;  and  thence- 
forth either  embraced,  or  was  more  fully  confirmed 
in  the  rebolution  of  seizing  their  possessions,  and 
of  reducing  them  to  the  most  abject  slavery.  Though 
the  natural  violence  and  severity  of  his  temper  made 
him  incapable  of  feeling  any  lemorse  in  the  execu- 


tion of  this  tyrannical  purpose,  he  had  art  enough 
to  conceal  his  intention,  and  to  preserve  still  some 
appearance  of  justice  in  his  oppressions.  He  or- 
dered all  the  English  who  had  been  arbitrarily 
expelled  by  the  Normans  during  his  absence,  to 
be  restored  to  their  estates:*  but  at  the  same  time 
he  imposed  a  general  tax  on  the  people,  that  of 
Danegelt,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  con- 
fessor, and  which  had  always  been  extremely  odious 
to  the  nation. 

As  the  vigilance  of  William  overawed  the  mal- 
contents, their  insurrections  were  more  the  re- 
sult of  an  impatient  humour  in  the  people,  than 
of  any  regular  conspiracy,  which  could  give  them 
a  rational  hope  of  success  against  the  established 
power  of  the  Normans.  The  inhabitants  of  Exe- 
ter, instigated  by  Githa,  mother  to  King  Harold, 
refused  to  admit  a  Norman  garrison,  and  betaking 
themselves  to  arms,  were  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  De- 
vonshire and  Cornwall.  The  king  hastened  with 
his  forces  to  chastise  this  revolt ;  and  on  his  ap- 
proach, the  wiser  and  more  considerable  citizens, 
sensible  of  the  unequal  contest,  persuaded  the 
people  to  submit,  and  to  deliver  hostages  for  their 
obedience.  A  sudden  mutiny  of  the  populace 
broke  this  agreement  ;  and  William  appearing 
before  the  walls,  ordered  the  eyes  of  one  of  the 
hostages  to  be  put  out,  as  an  earnest  of  that  se- 
verity which  the  rebels  must  expect  if  they  per- 
severed in  their  revolt.  The  inhabitants  were 
anew  seized  with  terror,  and  surrendering  at  dis- 
cretion, threw  themselves  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
supplicated  his  clemency  and  forgiveness.  Wil- 
liam was  not  destitute  of  generosity,  when  bis 
temper  was  not  hardened  either  by  policy  or  pas- 
sion :  he  was  prevailed  on  to  pardon  the  rebels, 
and  he  set  guards  on  all  the  gates,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  his  soldiery. 
Githa  escaped  with  her  treasures  to  Flanders.  The 
malcontents  of  Cornwall  imitated  the  example  of 
Exeter,  and  met  with  like  treatment :  and  the  kin?, 
having  built  a  citadel  in  that  city,  which  he  put 
under  the  command  of  Baldwin,  son  of  Earl  Gil- 
bert, returned  to  Winchester,  and  dispersed  his 
army  into  their  quarters.  He  was  here  joined  by 
his  wife  Matilda,  who  had  not  before  visited  Eng- 
land, and  whom  he  now  ordered  to  be  crowned  by 
Archbishop  Aldred.  Soon  after,  she  brought  him 
an  accession  to  his  family  by  the  birth  of  a  fourth 
son,  whom  he  named  Henry.  His  three  elder  sons, 
Robert,  Richard,  and  William,  still  resided  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

But  though  the  king  appeared  thus  fortunate, 
both  in  public  and  domestic  life,  the  discontents 
of  his  English  subjects  augmented  daily;  and  the 
injuries  committed  and  sufTered  on  both  sides, 
rendered  the  quarrel  between  them  and  the  Nor- 
mans absolutely  incurable.  The  insolence  of  vic- 
torious masters,  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
seemed  intolerable  to  the  natives ;  and  wherever 
they  found  the  Normans,  separate  or  assembled 
in  small  bodies,  they  secretly  set  upon  them,  and 
gratified  their  vengeance  by  the  slaughter  of  their 
enemies.  But  an  insurrection  in  the  north  drew 
thither  the  general  attention,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
more  important  consequences.  Edwin  and  Moi 
car  appeared  at  the    head  of  this  rebellion  ;  and 

*  This  fact  is  a  full  proof  that  the  Normans  had  con^niiltej 
great  injustice,  and  were  the  real  cause  of  toe  insurrections  of 
the  English. 
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these  potent  uoblemen,  before  tliey  took  arms,  sti- 
pulated for  foreign  succours,  from  their  nephew 
Bleythan,  prince  of  North  Wales,  from  Malcolm, 
king  of  S(  otland,  and  from  Sweyn,  king  of  Den- 
mark. Besides  the  general  discontent  which  had 
seized  the  English,  the  two  carls  were  incited  to 
this  revolt  by  private  injuries.  William,  in  order 
to  insure  them  to  his  interests,  had,  on  his  acces- 
sion, promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Edwin  ; 
but  either  he  had  never  seriously  intended  to  per- 
form this  engagement,  or,  having  changed  his  plan 
of  administration  in  England  from  clemency  to 
rigour,  he  thought  it  was  to  little  purpose,  if  he 
gained  one  family,  while  he  enraged  the  whole  na- 
tion. When  Edwin,  therefore,  renewed  his  appli- 
cation.s,  he  gave  him  an  absolute  denial ;  and  this 
disappointment,  added  to  so  many  other  reasons  of 
disgust,  induced  that  nobleman  and  his  brother  to 
concur  with  their  incensed  countrymen,  and  to 
make  one  general  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 
ancient  liberties.  William  knew  the  importance 
of  celerity  in  quellin<»  an  insurrection,  supported 
by  such  powerful  leaders,  and  so  agreeable  to  the 
wishes  of  the  people;  and  having  his  troops  always 
in  readiness,  he  advanced  by  great  journeys  to  the 
north.  On  his  march,  he  gave  orders  to  fortify 
the  castle  of  Warwick,  of  which  he  left  Henry 
de  Beaumont  governor,  and  that  of  Nottingham, 
which  he  committed  to  the  custody  of  William 
Peverell,  another  Norman  captain.  He  reached 
York  before  the  rebels  were  in  any  condition  for 
resistance,  or  were  joined  by  any  of  the  foreign 
succours  which  they  expected,  except  a  small  re- 
inforcement from  Wales  ;  and  the  two  earls  found 
no  means  of  safety,  but  by  having  recourse  to  the 
clemency  of  the  victor.  Archil,  a  potent  noble- 
man in  those  parts,  imitated  their  example,  and 
delivered  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity ;  nor 
were  the  people,  thus  deserted  by  their  leaders, 
able  to  make  any  further  resistance.  But  the 
treatment  which  William  gave  the  chiefs,  was 
very  diflerent  from  that  which  fell  to  the  share 
of  their  followers.  He  observed  religiously  the 
terms  which  he  had  granted  to  the  former,  and 
allowed  them  for  the  present  to  keep  possession 
of  their  estates;  but  he  extended  the  rigours  of 
his  contiscations  over  the  latter,  and  gave  away 
their  lauds  to  his  foreign  adventurers.  These 
planted  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  in 
possession  of  the  military  power,  left  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  whom  he  prelciuiod  to  spare,  destitute  of 
all  support,  and  ready  !o  fall,  whenever  he  should 
think  proper  to  command  their  ruin.  A  peace 
which  he  made  with  Malcolm,  who  did  him  homage 
for  Cumberland,  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  deprive 
them  of  all  prospect  of  foreign  assistance. 

The  English  were  now  sensiule  that  their  final 
destruction  was  intended ;  and  that  instead  of  a 
sovereign,  whom  they  had  hoped  to  gain  by  their 
submission R,  they  had  tamely  surrendered  them- 
selves, without  resistance,  to  a  tyrant  and  a  con- 
?|ueror.  Though  the  early  confiscation  of  Harold's 
ollowers  might  seem  iniquitous,  being  inflicted 
OD  men  who  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  the  duke 
nt  Normandy,  who  were  ignorant  of  hi.t  jircten- 
lions,  and  who  only  fought  in  defence  of  the  go- 
vernment which  they  themselves  had  established 
in  ibe.r  own  country ;  yet  were  these  rigours, 
however  contrary  to  the  ancient  Saxon  laws,  ex- 
cused on  account  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
prince;  and  those  who  were  not  involved  in  the 
pr«!RCDt   ruin,    hoped  that   thev   should   henceforth 


enjoy,  without  molestation,  their  possessions  andj 
their  dignities.  But  the  successive  destructioa  of 
so  many  other  families  convinced  them,  that  the 
king  intended  to  rely  entirely  on  the  sujiport 
and  affections  of  foreigners ;  and  they  foresaw 
new  forfeitures,  attainders,  and  acts  of  violence, 
as  the  necessary  result  of  this  destiuctive  plan  of 
administration.  They  observed,  that  no  English- 
man possessed  his  confidence,  or  was  intrusted 
with  any  command  or  authority  ;  and  that  the 
strangers,  whom  a  rigorous  discipline  could  have 
but  ill  restrained,  were  encouraged  in  their  inso- 
lence and  tyranny  against  them.  The  easy  sub- 
mission of  the  kingdom  on  its  first  invasion,  had 
exposed  the  natives  to  contempt ;  the  subse- 
quent proofs  of  their  animosity  and  resentment 
had  made  them  the  object  of  hatred  ;  and  they 
were  now  deprived  of  every  expedient  by  which 
they  could  hope  to  make  themselves  either  re- 
garded or  beloved  by  their  sovereign.  Impressed 
with  the  sense  of  this  dismal  situation,  many  Eng- 
lishmen fled  into  foreign  countries,  with  an  itilcii- 
tion  of  passing  their  lives  abroad  free  from  ojiprcs- 
siou,  or  of  returning  on  a  favourable  oppoituiiity 
to  assist  their  friends  in  the  recovery  of  their  native 
liberties.  Edgar  Alheling  himself,  dreading  the 
insidious  caresses  of  William,  was  persuaded  by 
Cos])atric,  a  powerful  Northumbrian,  to  escape 
with  him  into  Scotland  ;  and  he  carried  thither 
his  two  sisters,  Margaret  and  Christina.  They 
were  well  received  by  Malcolm,  who  soon  after 
espoused  Margaret,  the  elder  sister  ;  and  partly 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  his  kingdom  by  the 
accession  of  so  many  strangers,  partly  in  hopes  oi 
employing  them  against  the  growing  power  of 
William,  he  gave  great  countenance  to  all  the 
English  exiles.  Many  of  them  settled  there,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  families  which  afterwards 
became  celebrated. 

While  the  English  suffered  under  these  oppres- 
sions, even  the  foreigners  were  not  much  at  their 
ease  ;  but  finding  themselves  surrounded  on  all 
hands  by  enraged  enemies,  who  took  every  advan-/ 
tage  against  them,  and  menaced  them  with  still 
more  bloody  effects  of  the  public  resentment,  they 
began  to  wish  again  for  the  tranquillity  and  security 
of  their  native  country.  Hugh  de  Grentmesnill 
and  Humphrey  de  Teliol,  though  intrusted  with 
great  commands,  desired  to  be  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  some  others  imitated  their  example  :  a 
desertion  which  was  highly  resented  by  the  king, 
and  which  he  jmnished  by  the  confiscation  of  all 
their  possessions  in  England.  But  William's 
bounty  to  his  followers  could  not  fail  of  alluring 
many  new  adventurers  into  his  service;  and  the 
rage  of  the  vanquislied  English  served  only  to 
excite  the  sttention  of  the  king  and  those  warlike 
chiefs,  and  keep  them  in  readiness  to  suppress 
every  commencement  of  domestic  rebellion  or  fo- 
reign invasion. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  found  occupation 
for  their  prowess  and  military  conduct,  (iodwin, 
Edmund,  and  Magnus,  three  sons  of  Harold,  had, 
immerliately  after  the  defeat  at  Hastings,  sought 
a  retreat  in  Ireland  ;  where,  having  met  with  a 
kind  reception  from  Dermot  and  other  princes  of 
that  country,  they  projected  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, and  they  hoped  that  all  the  exiles  from 
Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  assisted  bv  forces 
from  these  several  countries,  would  at  once  com- 
mence hostilities,  and  rouse  the  indignation  of 
the     English    against    their    haughty   conquerors 
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They  landed  in  Devonshire  ;  but  found  Brian,  son 
of  the  count  of  Brittany,  at  the  head  of  some 
foreign  troops,  ready  to  oppose  them;  and  being 
defeated  in  several  action;-',  thry  were  obliged  to 
retreat  to  their  ships,  and  to  return  with  great  loss 
to  Ireland.  The  eflbrts  of  the  Normans  were  now 
directed  to  the  north,  where  affairs  had  fallen  into 
the  utmost  confusion.  The  more  impatient  of  the 
Northumbrians  had  attacked  Robert  de  Comyn, 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Durham ;  and 
gaining  the  advantage  over  him  from  his  negli- 
gence, they  put  him  to  death  in  that  city,  with 
seven  hundred  of  his  followers.  This  success  ani- 
mated the  inhabitants  of  York,  who,  rising  in  arms, 
slew  Robert  Fitz-Richard  their  governor;  and  be- 
sieged in  the  castle  William  Mallet,  on  whom  the 
command  was  now  devolved.  A  little  after,  the 
Danish  troops  landed  from  three  hundred  vessels: 
Osberne,  brother  to  King  .Sweyn,  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  these  forces,  and  he  was  ac- 
companied by  Harold  and  Canute,  two  sons  of  that 
monarch.  Edgar  Atheling  appeared  from  Scot- 
land, and  brought  along  with  him  Cospatric,  Wal- 
theof,  Siward,  Bearne,  INlerleswain,  Adelin,  and 
other  leaders,  who,  partly  from  the  hopes  which 
they  gave  of  Scottish  succours,  partly  from  their 
authority  in  those  parts,  easily  persuaded  the  war- 
like and  discontented  Northumbrians  to  join  the 
insurrection.  Mallet,  that  he  might  better  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  York,  set  fire  to 
some  houses  which  lay  contiguous ;  but  this  expe- 
dient proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  destruc- 
tion. The  flames,  spreading  into  the  neighbouring 
streets,  reduced  the  whole  city  to  ashes  :  the  en- 
raged inhabitants,  aided  by  the  Danes,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  to  attack  the  castle,  which 
they  carried  by  assault;  and  the  garrison,  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand  men,  was  put  to  the 
sword  without  mercy. 

This  success  proved  a  signal  to  many  other  parts 
of  England,  and  gave  the  people  an  opportunity 
of  showing  their  detestation  of  the  Normans. 
Hereward,  i  nobleman  in  East-Anglia,  celebrated 
for  valour,  assembled  his  followers,  and  taking 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  made  inroads  on  all  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  English  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Somerset  and  Dorset  rose  in  arms,  and  as- 
saulted Montacute  the  Norman  governor,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  invested 
Exeter,  which  from  the  memory  of  William's  cle- 
mency still  remained  faithful  to  him.  Edric  the 
Forester,  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  Welsh, 
laid  siege  to  Shrewsbury,  and  made  head  against 
Earl  Briant  and  Fitz  Osborne,  who  commanded  in 
those  quarters.  The  English,  everywhere  repenting 
their  former  easy  submission,  seemed  determined 
to  make  by  concert  one  great  effort  for  the  recovery 
of  their  liberties,  and  for  the  expulsion  of  their  op- 
pressors. 

William,  undismayed  amidst  this  scene  of  con- 
fusion, assembled  his  forces,  and  animating  them 
with  the  prospect  of  new  confiscations  and  for- 
feitures, he  marched  against  the  rebels  in  the 
north,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  most  formidable, 
and  whose  defeat  he  knew  would  strike  a  terror 
into  all  the  other  malcontents.  Joining  policy  to 
force,  he  tried  before  his  approach  to  weaken  the 
enemy,  by  detaching  the  Danes  from  them  ;  and 
he  engaged  Osberne,  by  large  presents,  and  by 
offering  him  the  liberty  of  plundering  the  sea-coast, 
to  retire,  without  committing  further  hostilities, 
into  Denmark.     Cospatric  also,  in  despair  of  suc- 


cess, made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and  paying  a 
sum  of  money  as  an  atonement  for  his  insurrec- 
tion, w-as  received  into  favour,  and  even  invested 
with  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Waltheof, 
who  long  defended  York  with  great  courage,  was 
allured  with  this  appearance  of  clemency;  and  as 
William  knew  how  to  esteem  valour,  even  in  an 
enemy,  that  nobleman  had  no  reason  to  repent  of 
this  confidence.  Even  Edric,  compelled  by  neces 
sity,  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  received  for- 
giveness, which  was  soon  after  followed  by  some 
degree  of  trust  and  favour.  Malcolm,  coming  too 
late  to  support  his  confederates,  was  constrained  to 
retire  ;  and  all  the  English  rebels  in  other  parts, 
except  Hereward,  who  still  kept  in  his  fastnesses, 
dispersed  themselves,  and  left  the  Normans  undis- 
puted masters  of  the  kingdom.  Edgar  Atheling, 
with  his  followers,  sought  again  a  retreat  in  Scot- 
land from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

But  the  seeming  clemency  of  William  towards 
the  English  leaders,  proceeded  only  from  artifice, 
or  from  his  esteem  of  individuals  :  his  heart  was 
hardened  against  all  compassion  towards  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  scrupled  at  no  measure,  however  vio- 
lent or  severe,  which  seemed  requisite  to  support 
his  plan  of  tyrannical  administration.  Sensible 
of  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Northumbrians, 
he  determined  to  incapacitate  them  ever  after 
from  giving  disturbance,  and  he  issued  orders  for 
laying  entirely  waste  that  fertile  country,  which 
for  the  extent  of  sixty  miles  lies  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Tees.  The  houses  were  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  merciless  Normans;  the  cattle  seized 
and  driven  away;  the  instruments  of  husbandry 
destroyed ;  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  either 
to  seek  for  a  subsistence  in  the  southe.rn  parts  of 
Scotland,  or  if  they  lingered  in  England,  from  a' 
reluctance  to  abandon  their  ancient  habitations, 
they  perished  miserably  in  the  woods  from  cold 
anil  hunger.  The  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  are  computed  to  have  been  sacrificed  to 
this  stroke  of  barbarous  policy,  which,  by  seeking 
a  remedy  for  a  temporary  evil,  thus  inflicted  a 
lasting  wound  on  the  power  and  populousness  of  the 
nation. 

But  William,  finding  himself  entirely  master  of 
a  people  who  had  given  him  such  sensible  proofs  of 
their  impotent  rage  and  animosity,  now  resolved 
to  proceed  to  extremities  against  all  the  natives  of 
England,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  in  which 
they  should  no  longer  be  formidable  to  his  govern- 
ment. The  insurrections  and  conspiracies  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had  involved  the  bulk 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  more  or  less,  in  the  guilt 
of  treason  ;  and  the  king  took  advantage  of  exe- 
cuting against  them,  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the 
laws  of  forfeiture  and  attainder.  Their  lives  were 
indeed  commonly  spared ;  but  their  estates  were 
confiscated,  and  either  annexed  to  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, or  conferred  with  the  most  profuse  bounty  on 
the  Normans  and  other  foreigners.  While  the  king's 
declared  intention  was  to  depress,  or  rather,  entirely 
extirpate,  the  English  gentry,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
that  scarcely  the  form  of  justice  would  be  observed 
in  these  violent  proceedings;  and  that  any  suspi- 
cions served  as  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  guilt 
against  a  people  thus  devoted  to  destruction.  It 
was  crime  sufficient  in  an  Englishman  to  be  opu- 
lent, or  noble,  or  powerful ;  and  the  policy  of  the 
king,  concurring  with  the  rapacity  of  foreign  ad 
venturers,  produced  almost  a  total  revolution  in 
the  landed  property  of  the  kingdom.  Ancient  and 
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honourable  families  were  reduced  to  beggary  ; 
the  uobles  themselves  were  everywhere  treated 
with  igDuniiny  and  eouteuipt ;  they  had  the  mortili- 
catiou  of  seeing  their  castles  and  manors  iiossessed 
by  Normans  of  the  meanest  birth  and  lowest  sta- 
tions ;  and  they  found  themselves  carefully  excluded 
from  every  road  which  led  either  to  riches  or  pre- 
fermcnt.* 

As  power  naturally  follows  property,  this  revo- 
lution alone  gave  great  security  to  the  foreigners  ; 
but  William,  by  the  new  institutions  which  he  esta- 
blished, took  also  care  to  retain  for  ever  the  mili- 
tarj-  authority  in  those  hands  which  had  enabled 
him  to  subdue  the  kingdom.  He  introduced  into 
England  the  feudal  law,  which  he  found  established 
in  France  and  Normandy,  and  which,  during  that 
age,  was  the  foundation  both  of  the  stability  and 
of  the  disorders  in  most  of  the  monarchical  go- 
vernments of  Europe.  He  divided  all  the  lands 
of  England,  with  very  few  exceptions,  besides  the 
royal  demesnes,  into  baronies ;  and  ho  conferred 
these,  with  the  reservation  of  stated  services  and 
payments,  on  the  most  considerable  of  his  adven- 
turers. These  great  barons,  who  held  immediately 
of  the  crown,  shared  out  a  great  part  of  their  lands 
to  other  foreigners,  who  were  denominated  knights, 
or  vassals,  and  who  paid  their  lord  the  same  duty 
and  submission  in  peace  and  war,  which  he  him- 
self owed  to  his  sovereign.  The  whole  kingdom 
contained  about  700  chief  tenants,  and  G0,'215 
knights'-fees  ;  and  as  none  of  the  native  English 
were  admitted  into  the  first  rank,  the  few  who 
retained  their  landed  property  were  glad  to  be  re- 
ceived into  the  second,  and  under  the  protection 
of  some  powerful  Norman,  to  load  themselves  and 
I  their  posterity  with  this  grievous  burden,  for  estates 
which  they  had  received  free  from  their  ancestors. 
The  small  mi.xture  of  English  which  entered  into 
this  civil  or  military  fabric  (for  it  partook  of  both 
species),  was  so  restrained  by  subordination  under 
the  foreigners,  that  the  Norman  dominion  seemed 
now  to  be  fixed  on  the  most  durable  basis,  and  to 
defy  all  the  efforts  of  its  enemies. 

The  better  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  government, 
and  to  bind  them  into  one  system,  which  might 
serve  both  for  defence  against  foreigners,  and  for 
the  support  of  domestic  tranquillity,  William  re- 
duced the  ecclesiastical  revenues  under  the  same 
feudal  law  ;  and  though  he  had  courted  the  church 
on  his  invasion  and  accession,  he  now  subjected 
it  to  services  which  the  clergy  regarded  as  a 
grievous  elavery,  and  as  totally  unbefitting  their 
profession.  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  obliged, 
when  required,  to  furnish  to  the  king,  during  war, 
a  number  of  knights,  or  military  tenants,  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  property  possessed  by  each 
see  or  abbey ;  and  they  were  liable,  in  case  of 
failure,  to  the  same  penalties  which  were  exacted 
from  the  laity.  The  pope  and  the  ecclesiastics  ex- 
claimed against  this  tyranny,  as  they  called  it;  but 
the  king's  authority  was  so  well  established  over  the 
army,  who  held  everything  from  his  bounty,  that 
Bupcrslition  itself,  even  hi  that  age,  when  it  was 
most  prevalent,  was  constrained  to  bend  under  his 
■upcrior  intluence. 


*  The  obliging  of  all  the  inhabitantii  to  put  out  the  fires 
and  U^liU  at  ct-rtain  hours.  u|iun  the  sounding  of  a  l>cll 
raJU'l  the  corfi-u.  !■  reprpnonted  by  Polydorc  Virgil,  lib.  9, 
u  a  mark  o'  tbi-  M-rvitudo  of  the  Kagliah.  But  this  was  a 
liMT  of  (MliD-,  »hich  William  bad  previously  establiahed  in 
hunaamly. 


But  as  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were  still 
natives,  the  king  had  much  reason  to  dread  the 
effects  of  their  resentment :  he  therefore  used  the 
precaution  of  expelling  the  English  from  all  the 
considerable  dignities,  and  of  advancing  foreigners 
in  their  place.  The  partiality  of  the  Confessor  to- 
wards the  Normans  had  been  so  groat,  that,  aided 
by  their  superior  learning,  it  had  promoted  tliem  to 
many  of  the  sees  in  England  ;  and  even  before  the 
period  of  the  conquest,  scarcely  more  than  six  or 
seven  of  the  prelates  were  natives  of  the  country. 
But  among  these  was  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, a  man  who,  by  his  address  and  vigour,  by 
the  greatness  of  his  family  and  alliances,  by  the 
extent  of  his  possessions,  as  well  as  by  the  dignity  of 
hisofliice,  aad  his  authority  among  the  English,  gave 
jealousy  to  the  king.  Though  William  had  on  his 
accession  affronted  this  prelate,  by  employing  the 
archbishop  of  York  to  olficiate  at  his  consecration, 
he  was  careful  on  other  occasions  to  load  him  with 
honours  and  caresses,  and  to  avoid  giving  him  fur- 
ther offence  till  the  opportunity  should  offer  of  ef- 
fecting his  final  destruction.  The  suppression  of 
the  late  rebellions,  and  the  total  subjection  of  the 
English,  made  him  hope  that  an  attempt  against 
Stigand,  however  violent,  would  be  covered  by  his 
great  successes,  and  be  overlooked  amidst  the  other 
important  revolutions  which  affected  so  deeply  the 
property  and  liberty  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  great  advantages,  he  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  violate  the  reverence  usually  paid  to  the 
primate  but  under  cover  of  a  new  superstition, 
which  he  was  the  great  instrument  of  introducing 
into  England. 

The  doctrine  which  exalted  the  papacy  above 
all  human  power,  had  gradually  diffused  itself 
from  the  city  and  court  of  Rome  ;  and  was,  during 
that  age,  much  more  prevalent  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe.  Pope 
Alexander,  who  had  assisted  William  in  his  con- 
quests, naturally  expected  that  the  French  and 
Normans  would  import  into  England  the  same 
reverence  for  his  sacred  character  with  which  they 
were  impressed  in  their  own  country  ;  and  would 
break  the  spiritual  as  well  as  civil  independency 
of  the  Saxons,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  their 
ecclesiastical  government  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment indeed  of  primacy  in  the  see  of  Home,  but 
without  much  idea  of  its  title  to  dominion  or  au- 
thority. As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Norman  prince 
seemed  fully  established  on  the  throne,  the  pope 
dispatched  Ermenfroy,  bishop  of  Sion,  as  his  legate 
into  England  ;  and  this  prelate  was  the  first  that 
had  ever  appeared  with  that  character  in  any  part 
of  the  British  islands.  The  king,  though  ho  was 
probably  led  by  principle  to  pay  this  submission 
to  Home,  determined,  as  is  usual,  to  employ  the 
incident  as  a  means  of  serving  his  political  pur- 
poses, and  of  degrading  those  English  prelates 
who  were  become  obnoxious  to  him.  The  legale 
submitted  to  become  the  instrument  of  his  tyranny; 
and  th(jug'it  that  the  more  violent  the  exertion  of 
power,  the  more  ceitainly  did  it  confirm  the  au- 
thority of  that  court  from  v.hich  he  derived  his 
commission.  He  summoned,  thev.-forc,  a  council 
of  the  prelates  and  abbots  at  Winchester;  and 
being  assisted  by  two  cardinals,  Peter  and  .John, 
he  cited  before  him  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, to  answer  for  his  conduct.  The  primate 
was  accused  of  three  crimes  ;  the  holding  of  the 
sec  of  Winchester  together  with  that  of  Canter- 
bury; the    officiating    in    the   pall   of    Hubert   bii 
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predecessor;  and  the  having  received  his  own  pall 
trom  Benedict  IX.,  who  was  afterwards  deposed 
for  simony,  and  for  intrusion  into  the  papacy. 
These  crimes  of  Stigand  were  mere  pretences ; 
since  the  first  had  been  a  practice  not  unusual  in 
England,  and  was  never  anywhere  subjected  to  a 
higher  penalty  than  a  resignation  of  one  of  the 
sees;  the  second  was  a  pure  ceremonial;  and  as 
Benedict  was  the  only  pope  who  then  officiated,  and 
his  acts  were  never  repealed,  all  the  prelates  of  the 
church,  especially  those  who  lay  at  a  distance,  were 
e.xcusable  for  making  their  applications  to  him. 
Stigand's  ruin,  however,  was  resolved  on,  and  was 
prosecuted  with  great  severity.  The  legate  de- 
graded him  from  his  dignity;  the  king  confiscated 
his  estate,  and  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  con- 
tinued in  poverty  and  want  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  Like  rigour  was  exercised  against  the 
other  English  prelates:  Agelric,  bishop  of  Selesey, 
and  Agelmare  of  Elmham,  were  deposed  by  the 
legate,  and  imprisoned  by  the  king.  Many  con- 
siderable abbots  shared  the  same  fate  :  Egehvin, 
bishop  of  Durham,  fled  the  kingdom  :  Wulstan  of 
Worcester,  a  man  of  an  inoffensive  character,  was 
the  only  English  prelate  that  escaped  this  general 
proscription,*  and  remained  in  possession  of  his 
dignity.  Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  who  had  set 
the  crown  on  William's  head,  had  died  a  little  be- 
fore of  grief  and  vexation,  and  had  left  his  male- 
diction to  that  prince,  on  account  of  the  breach  of 
his  coronation-oath,  and  of  the  extreme  tyranny 
with  which  he  saw  he  was  determined  to  treat  his 
English  subjects. 

It  was  a  tixed  maxim  in  this  reign,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  subsequent,  that  no  native  of  the  islai^ 
should  ever  be  advanced  to  any  dignity,  ecclesias- 
tical, civil,  or  military.  The  king,  therefore,  upon 
Stigand's  deposition,  promoted  Lanfranc,  a  jNli- 
lanese  monk,  celebrated  for  his  learning  and  piety, 
to  the  vacant  see.  This  prelate  was  rigid  in  de- 
fending the  prerogatives  of  his  station  ;  and  after 
a  long  process  before  the  pope,  he  obliged  Thomas, 
a  Norman  monk,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  see  of  York,  to  acknowledge  the  primacy  of 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Where  ambition 
can  be  so  happy  as  to  cover  its  enterprises,  even  to 
the  person  himself,  under  the  appearance  of  princi- 
ple, it  is  the  most  incurable  and  indexible  of  all 
human  passions.  Hence  Laniranc's  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  papacy,  by  which  he 
himself  augmented  his  own  authority,  was  inde- 
fatififable  ;  and  met  with  proportionable  success.  The 
devoted  attachment  to  Rome  continually  increased 
in  England;  and  being  favoured  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  conquerors,  as  well  as  by  the  monastic  esta- 
blishments formerly  introduced  by  Edred  and  by 
Edgar,  it  soon  reached  the  same  height  at  which  it 
had,  during  some  time,  stood  in  France  and  Italy. 
It  afterwards  went  much  further;  being  favoured 
by  that  very  remote  situation  which  had  at  first 
obstructed  its  progress  ;  and  being  less  checked  by 
knowledge  and  a  liberal  education,  which  were 
still  somewhat  more  common  in  the  southern 
countries. 

The   prevalence  of  this   superstitious  spirit   be- 

»  Brompton  relates,  that  Wulstan  was  a.so  deprived  by  the 
synod ;  but  refusing  to  deliver  his  pastoral  staff  and  ruig  to 
any  but  tlie  person  from  whom  he  hrst  received  it,  he  went 
immediately  to  Knig  Kdward's  tomb,  and  struck  the  staff  so 
deeply  into  the  stone,  that  none  l)ut  himself  was  able  to  pull 
it  nut:  upon  which  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  bishopric. 
This  instance  may  serve,  instead  of  many,  as  a  specimen  of 
the  monkish  miracles. 


came  dangerous  to  some  of  William's  successors, 
and  incommodious  to  most  of  them.  But  the  ar 
bitrary  sway  of  this  king  over  the  English,  ajid  his 
extensive  authority  over  the  foreigners,  kept  him 
from  feeling  any  immediate  inconveniences  from  it. 
He  retained  the  church  in  great  subjection,  as  well 
as  his  lay  subjects ;  and  would  allow  none,  of  what- 
ever character,  to  dispute  his  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure.  He  prohibited  his  subjects  from  acknow- 
ledging  any  one  for  pope  whom  he  himself  had  not 
previously  received.  He  required  that  all  the  ec- 
clesiastical canons,  voted  in  any  synod,  should  first 
be  laid  before  him,  and  be  ratified  by  his  authoiitv ; 
even  bulls  or  letters  from  Rome  could  not  legally 
be  produced  till  they  received  the  same  sanction ; 
and  none  of  his  ministers  or  barons,  whatever 
offences  they  were  guilty  of,  could  be  subjected  to 
spiritual  censures  till  he  himself  had  given  his  con- 
sent to  their  excommunication.  These  regulations 
were  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  and  kept  united  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  which  the  principles 
introduced  by  this  prince  himself  had  an  immediate 
tendency  to  separate. 

But  the  English  had  the  cruel  mortification  to 
find  that  their  king's  authority,  however  acquired, 
or  however  extended,  was  all  employed  in  their  op- 
pression ;  and  that  the  scheme  of  their  subjection, 
attended  with  every  circumstance  of  insult  and  in- 
dignity, was  deliberately  formed  by  the  prince,  and 
wantonly  prosecuted  by  his  followers.  William 
had  even  entertained  the  difficult  project  of  totally 
abolishing  the  English  language;  aud  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  ordered  that  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the 
French  tongue ;  a  practice  which  was  continued 
from  custom  till  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  was  never,  indeed,  totally  discontinued  in  Eng- 
land. The  pleadings  in  the  supreme  courts  of  ju- 
dicature were  in  French :  the  deeds  were  often 
drawn  in  the  same  language  :  the  laws  were  com- 
posed in  that  idiom  :  no  other  tongue  was  used  at 
court :  it  became  the  language  of  all  fashionable 
company ;  and  the  English  themselves,  ashamed 
of  their  own  couutr)',  affected  to  excel  in  that  fo- 
reign dialect.  From  this  attention  of  William, 
and  from  the  extensive  foreign  dominions  long  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  England,  proceeded  that 
mixture  of  French  which  is  at  present  to  be  found 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  which  composes  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  language.  But  amidst  those  en- 
deavours to  depress  the  English  nation,  the  king, 
moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  pre- 
lates, and  by  the  earnest  desires  of  the  people,  re- 
stored a  few  of  the  laws  of  King  Edward ;  which, 
though  seemingly  of  no  great  importance  towards 
the  protection  of  general  liberty,  gave  them  extreme 
satisfaction,  as  a  memorial  of  their  ancient  govern- 
ment, and  an  unusual  mark  of  compliance  in  their 
imperious  conquerors.* 


*  What  these  laws  were  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which 
the  English,  every  reign  during  a  century  and  a  half,  desired 
so  passionately  to  have  restored,  is  much  disputed  by  anti 
quaries :  and  our  ignorance  of  them  seems  one  of  the  greatest 
defects  in  the  ancient  English  history.  The  collection  of  laws 
inWilkins.  which  pass  under  the  name  of  Edward,  are  plainly 
a  posterior  and  an  ignorant  compilation.  Those  to  be  found 
in  Ingulf  are  genuine ;  but  so  imperfect,  and  contain  so  few 
clauses  favourable  to  the  subject,  that  we  see  no  great  reason 
for  their  contending  for  them  so  vehemently.  It  is  probable 
tliat  the  English  meant  the  common  law,  as  it  prevailed  during 
the  reign  of  Edward;  which  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been 
more  indulgent  to  liberty  than  the  Norman  institutions.  The 
most  material  articles  of  it  were  afterwards  comprehended  ic 
Magna  Charta. 
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The  situation  of  the  two  great  carls,  Mori-ar  and 
Eihvin,  became  now  very  disagreeable.  Though 
they  had  retained  their  allegiance  during  this  gene 
ral  insurrection  of  their  countrymen,  they  had  not 
gained  the  king's  conlidence,  and  they  found  them- 
selves exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  courtiers, 
who  envied  them  on  account  of  their  opulence  and 
greatness,  and  at  the  same  time  involved  them  in 
that  general  contempt  which  they  entertained  for 
the  English.  Sensible  that  they  had  entirely  lost 
their  dignity,  and  could  not  even  hope  to  renin  in 
long  in  safety,  they  dftermiucd,  though  too  late  to 
share  the  same  fate  with  Uieir  couutnmen.  ^Vl)ile 
Edwin  retired  to  his  estate  in  tne  north,  with  a 
view  of  commencing  an  insurrection,  Morcar  took 
shelter  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  with  the  brave  Here- 
ward,  who,  secured  bv  the  inaccessible  situation  of 
the  place,  still  defended  himself  asrainst  the  Nor- 
mans. But  this  attempt  served  only  to  accelerate 
the  ruin  of  the  few  English  who  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  preserve  their  rank  or  fortune  during  the 
past  convulsions.  William  employed  all  his  endea 
vours  to  subdue  the  Isle  of  Ely  ;  and  having  sur- 
rounded it  with  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  made  a 
causeway  through  the  morasses  to  the  extent  of 
two  miles,  he  obliged  the  rebels  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Herewai'd  alone  forced  his  way,  sword 
in  hand,  through  the  enemy ;  and  still  continued 
his  hostilities  by  sea  against  the  Normans,  till  at 
last,  William,  charmed  with  his  bravery,  received 
him  into  favour,  and  restored  him  to  his  estate. 
Earl  Morcar,  and  Egelwin,  bishop  of  Durham, 
who  had  joined  the  malcontents,  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  the  latter  soon  after  died  in 
conlinemcnt.  Edwin,  attempting  to  make  his  es- 
cape into  Scotland,  was  betrayed  by  some  of  his 
followers,  and  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Nor- 
mans, to  the  great  affliction  of  the  English, 
and  even  to  that  of  William,  who  paid  a  tribute 
of  generous  tears  to  the  memory  of  this  gallant 
and  beautiful  youth.  The  king  of  Scotland,  in 
hopes  of  profiting  by  these  convulsions,  had  fallen 
upon  the  northern  counties;  but  on  the  approach 
of  William  he  retired;  and  when  the  king  entered 
his  country,  he  was  glad  to  make  peace,  and  to 
pay  the  usual  homage  to  the  English  crown.  To 
complete  the  king's  prosperity,  Edgar  Atheling 
himself,  despairing  of  success,  and  weary  of  a  fugi- 
tive life,  submitted  to  his  enemy ;  and  receiving 
a  decent  pension  for  his  subsistence,  was  permitted 
to  live  in  England  unmolested.  But  these  acts 
of  generosity  towards  the  leaders  were  disgraced, 
as  usual,  by  William's  rigour  against  the  inferior 
malcontents.  He  ordered  the  hands  to  be  lopt 
off,  and  the  eyes  to  be  put  out,  of  many  of 
the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  Isle 
of  Ely  ;  and  he  dispersed  them  in  that  miserable 
condition  throughout  the  country,  as  monuments 
of  his  severity. 

The  province  of  Maine,  in  France,  had,  by  the 
will  of  Herbert,  the  last  count,  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  William  some  years  before  his  con- 
quest of  England ;  but  the  inhabitants,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Norman  government,  and  iuKtigatcd 
oy  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who  had  some  preten- 
tions to  the  succession,  now  rose  in  rebellion,  and 
expelled  the  magistrates  whom  the  king  had  placed 
over  Ihem.  The  full  settlement  of  England  af- 
forded him  leisure  in  punish  this  insult  on  his  au- 
thority ;  but  being  unwilling  to  remove  his  Norman 
Iitrcet  from  thi»  island,  be  carried  over  a  consi- 
derable army,  composed  almost  entirely  of  English; 


and  joining  them  to  some  troops  levied  in  Nor- 
mandy, he  entered  the  revolted  province.  The 
English  appeared  ambitious  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves on  this  occasion,  and  of  retrieving  that  cha- 
racter of  valour  which  had  long  been  national 
among  them ;  but  which  their  late  easy  subjection 
under  the  Normans  had  somewhat  degraded  and 
obscured.  Perhaps,  too,  they  hoped  that,  by  their 
zeal  and  activity,  they  might  recover  the  confidence 
of  their  sovereign,  as  their  ancestors  had  formerly, 
by  like  means,  gained  the  affections  of  Canute ; 
and  might  con(juer  his  inveterate  prejudices  in 
favour  of  his  own  countrymen.  The  king's  mili- 
tarj  conduct,  sei.onded  by  these  brave  troops,  soon 
overcame  all  opposition  in  Maine  :  the  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  count  of  Anjou  re- 
linquished his  pretensions. 

But  during  these  transactions  the  government 
of  England  was  greatly  disturbed  ;  and  that,  too, 
by  those  very  foreigners  who  owed  everything  to 
the  king's  bounty,  and  who  were  the  sole  object 
ot  his  friendship  and  regard.  The  Norman  barons, 
who  had  engaged  with  their  duke  in  the  conquest 
of  England,  were  men  of  the  most  independent 
spirit;  and  though  they  obeyed  their  leader  in 
the  field,  they  would  have  regarded  with  disdain 
the  richest  acquisitions,  had  they  been  required 
in  return  to  submit,  in  their  civil  government, 
to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man.  But  the  im- 
perious character  of  William,  encouraged  by  his 
absolute  dominion  over  the  English,  and  often 
impelled  by  the  necessity  of  his  a£fairs,  had 
prompted  him  to  stretch  his  authority  over  the 
Normans  themselves  beyond  what  the  free  genius 
•f  that  victorious  people  could  easily  bear.  The 
discontents  were  become  general  among  those 
haughty  nobles  ;  and  even  Roger,  earl  of  Here- 
ford, son  and  heir  of  Fitz  Osborne,  the  king's 
chief  favourite,  was  strongly  infected  with  them. 
This  nobleman,  intending  to  marry  his  sister  to 
Ralph  de  Guader,  earl  of  Norfolk,  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  inform  the  king  of  his  purpose,  and 
to  desire  the  royal  consent ;  but  meeting  with  a 
refusal,  he  proceeded,  nevertheless,  to  complete 
the  nuptials,  and  assembled  all  his  friends,  and 
those  of  Guader,  to  attend  the  solemn  if  y.  The 
two  earls,  disgusted  by  the  denial  of  their  request, 
and  dreading  William's  resentment  for  their  dis- 
obedience, here  prepared  measures  for  a  revolt ; 
and  during  the  gaiety  of  the  festival,  while  the 
comi)any  was  heated  with  wine,  they  opened  the 
design  to  their  guests.  They  inveighed  against 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  king;  his  tyranny 
over  the  English,  whom  they  afl'ected  on  this  oc- 
casion to  c(jinmiserate ;  his  imperious  behaviour 
to  his  barons  of  the  noblest  birth  ;  and  his  appa- 
rent intention  of  reducing  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished to  a  like  ignominious  servitude.  Amidst 
their  complaints,  the  indigtiily  of  submitting  to  a 
bastard*  was  not  forgotten;  the  certain  prospect 
of  success  in  a  revolt,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Danes  and  the  discontented  English,  was  insisted 
on  ;  and  the  whole  company,  intLuned  with  the 
same  seiiliinents,  and  wanned  by  the  jollity  of  the 
entertainment,  entered,  by  a  s(demn  engagenicnt, 
into  the  design  of  shaking  ofT  the  royal  authority. 
Even  Earl  Wallheof,  who  was  present,  inconside- 
rately   expressed    his   approbation  of    the    conspi- 


*  William  wa.i  so  little  a.ilinnir'(l  of  hin  birth,  tbat  bo  a»- 
Munifd  the  a|)pcll!Uion  of  liantarJ  in  some  of  hi*  lctt(.ri  oiiii 
ili.irU'rs. 
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racy,    and    promised  his  concurrence  towards    its 
success. 

This  nobleman,  the  last  of  the  English  who  had 
been  permitted  to  possess  any  power  or  authority, 
had,  after  his  capitulation  at  York,  been  received 
into  favour  by  the  Conqueror;  had  even  married 
Judilii,  niece  to  that  prince;  and  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and  Nor- 
thampton. Cospatric,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
having,  on  some  new  disgust  from  William,  retired 
into  Scotland,  where  he  received  the  earldom  of 
Dunbar  from  the  bounty  of  Malcolm,  Waltheof 
was  appointed  his  successor  in  that  important  com- 
mand, and  seemed  still  to  possess  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  his  sovereign.  But  as  he  was  a 
man  of  generous  principles,  and  loved  his  country, 
it  is  probable  that  the  tyranny  exercised  over  the 
English  lay  heavy  upon  his  mind,  and  destroyed  all 
the  satisfaction  which  he  could  reap  from  his  own 
grandeur  and  advancement.  When  a  prospect, 
therefore,  was  opened  of  retrieving  their  liberty, 
he  hastily  embraced  it ;  while  the  fumes  of  the 
liquor,  and  the  ardour  of  the  company,  prevented 
him  from  reflecting  on  the  consequences  of  that 
rash  attempt.  But  after  his  cool  judgment  returned, 
he  foresaw  that  the  conspiracy  of  those  discontented 
barons  was  not  likely  to  prove  successful  against 
the  established  power  of  William;  or  if  it  did, 
that  the  slavery  of  the  English,  instead  of  being 
alleviated  by  that  event,  would  become  more 
grievous  under  a  multitude  of  foreign  leaders,  fac- 
tious aud  ambitious,  whose  union  and  whose  discord 
would  be  equally  oppressive  to  the  people.  Tor- 
mented with  these  reflections,  he  opened  his  mind 
to  his  wife  Judith,  of  whose  fidelity  he  entertained 
no  suspicion ;  but  who,  having  secretly  fi.Ked  her 
affections  on  another,  took  this  opportunity  of 
ruining  her  easy  and  credulous  husband.  She  con- 
veyed intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  to  the  king, 
and  aggravated  every  circumstance,  which,  she  be- 
lieved would  tend  to  incense  him  against  Waltheof, 
and  render  him  absolutely  implacable.  IMeanwhile 
the  earl,  still  dubious  with  regard  to  the  part  which 
he  should  act,  discovered  the  secret  in  confession  to 
Lanfranc,  on  whose  probity  and  judgment  he  had 
a  great  reliance  :  he  was  persuaded  by  the  prelate, 
that  he  owed  no  fidelity  to  those  rebellious  barons, 
who  had  by  surprise  gained  his  consent  to  a  crime ; 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  his  sovereign  and  bene- 
factor, bis  next  to  himself  and  his  family;  and  that 
if  he  seized  not  the  opportunity  of  making  atone- 
ment for  his  guilt  by  revealing  it,  the  temerity  of 
the  conspirators  was  so  great,  that  they  would  give 
some  other  person  the  means  of  acquiring  the  merit 
of  the  discovery.  Waltheof,  convinced  by  these 
arguments,  went  over  to  Normandy;  but  though 
he  was  well  received  by  the  king,  and  thanked 
for  his  fidelity,  the  account,  previously  transmitted 
by  Judith,  had  sunk  deep  into  William's  mind, 
and  had  destroyed  all  the  merit  of  her  husband's 
repentance. 

The  conspirators,  hearing  of  Waltheofs  depar- 
ture, immediately  concluded  their  design  to  be  be- 
trayed ;  and  they  flew  to  arms  before  their  schemes 
were  ripe  for  execution,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Danes,  in  whose  aid  they  placed  their  chief 
confidence.  The  earl  of  Hereford  -vas  checked 
by  Walter  de  Lacy,  a  great  baron  in  those  parts, 
"ho,  supported  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester  and  the 
abbot  of  Evesham,  raised  some  forces,  and  pre- 
vented the  earl  from  passing  the  Severn,  or  ad 
vancing  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.     The  earl  I 


of  Norfolk  was  defeated  at  Fagadun,  near  Cam- 
bridge, by  Odo,  the  regent,  assisted  by  Kichard  de 
Bienfate  and  William  deWarrenne,  the  two  justicia- 
ries. The  prisoners  taken  in  this  action  had  their 
right  foot  cut  off,  as  a  punishment  of  their  treason  : 
the  earl  himself  escaped  to  Norwich,  thence  to 
Denmark ;  where  the  Danish  fleet,  which  had  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  coast  of  England, 
soon  after  arrived,  and  brought  him  intelligence, 
that  all  his  confederates  were  either  killed,  ba- 
nished, or  taken  prisoners.*  Ralph  retired  in  de- 
spair to  Britany,  where  he  possessed  a  large  estate 
and  extensive  jurisdictions. 

The  king,  who  hastened  over  to  England  in 
order  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  found  tbat  no 
thing  remained  but  the  punishment  of  the  cri 
minals,  which  he  executed  with  great  severity. 
Many  of  the  rebels  were  hanged;  some  had  their 
eyes  put  out ;  others  their  hands  cut  off.  But 
William,  agreeably  to  his  usual  maxims,  showed 
more  lenity  to  their  leader,  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
who  was  only  condemned  to  a  forfeiture  of  his 
estate,  and  to  imprisonment  during  pleasure.  The 
king  seemed  even  disposed  to  remit  this  last  part 
of  the  punishment;  had  not  Roger,  by  a  fresh  in- 
solence, provoked  him  to  render  his  confinement 
perpetual.  But  Waltheof,  being  an  Englishman, 
was  not  treated  with  so  much  humanity ;  though 
his  guilt,  always  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  other 
conspirators,  was  atoned  for  by  an  early  repent- 
ance and  return  to  his  duty.  William,  instigated 
by  his  niece,  as  well  as  by  his  rapacious  courtiers, 
who  longed  for  so  rich  a  forfeiture,  ordered  him  to 
be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  English, 
who  considered  this  nobleman  as  the  last  resource 
of  their  nation,  grievously  lamented  his  fate,  and 
fancied  that  miracles  were  wrought  by  his  relics, 
as  a  testimony  of  his  innocence  and  sanctity.  The 
infamous  Judith,  falling  soon  after  under  the  king's 
displeasure,  was  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  and 
passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  contempt,  remorse, 
and  misery. 

Nothing  remained  to  complete  William's  satis- 
faction, but  the  punishment  of  Ralph  de  Guader; 
and  he  hastened  over  to  Normandy,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  vengeance  on  that  criminal.  But 
though  the  contest  seemed  very  unequal  between 
a  private  nobleman  aud  the  king  of  England, 
Ralph  was  so  well  supported  both  by  the  earl  of 
Brittany  and  the  king  of  France,  tbat  William, 
after  besieging  him  for  some  time  in  Dol,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  make  with 
those  powerful  princes  a  peace,  in  which  Ralph 
himself  was  included.  England,  during  his  ab- 
sence, remained  in  tranquillity,  and  nothing  remark- 
able occurred,  except  two  ecclesiastical  synods 
which  were  summoned,  one  at  London,  another  at 
Winchester.  In  the  former,  the  precedency 
among  the  episcopal  sees  was  settled,  and  the  seat 
of  some  of  them  was  removed  from  small  villages 
to  the  most  considerable  town  within  the  diocese. 
In  the  second  was  transacted  a  business  of  more 
importance. 

The  industry  and  perseverance  are  surprising, 
with  which  the  popes  had  been  treasuring  u.[> 
j)owers  and  pretensions  during  so  many  ages  of  ig- 
norance; while  each  pontiff  employed  every  fraud 

'  Many  of  the  fugitive  Normans  are  supposed  to  have  fled 
into  Scotland,  wliere  thny  were  protectod,  as  well  as  the  lu- 
aitive  English,  by  Malcolm  ;  whence  come  the  many  French 
and  Normau  faraiUes  which  are  found  at  present  in  that 
siiuniry. 
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for  advancing  purposes  of  imaginary  piety,  and 
cherished  all  claims  which  might  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  successors,  though  he  himself  could 
not  expect  ever  to  reap  any  benefit  from  them.  All 
this  immense  store  of  spiritual  and  civil  authority 
was  now  devolved  on  Gregory  VII.,  of  the  name 
of  Hildebrand,  the  most  enterprising  pontiff  that 
had  ever  filled  the  chair,  and  the  least  restrained 
by  fear,  decencv,  or  moderation.  Not  content  with 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  the  emperors,  who  had 
hitherto  e.^ercised  the  power  of  appointing  the 
pope  on  every  vacancy,  at  least  of  ratifying  his 
election,  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  entirely 
disjoining  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  power, 
and  of  excluding  profane  laymen  from  the  right 
which  thev  had  assumed,  of  filling  the  vacancies 
of  bishoprics,  abbeys,  and  other  spiritual  dignities. 
The  sovereigns,  who  had  long  exercised  this  power, 
and  who  had  acquired  it,  not  by  encroachments  on 
the  church,  but  on  the  people,  to  whom  it  originally 
belonged,  made  great  opposition  to  this  claim  of 
the  court  of  Home;  and  Henry  IV.,  the  reigning 
emperor,  defended  this  prerogative  of  his  crown 
with  a  vigour  and  resolution  suitable  to  its  impor- 
tance. The  few  offices,  either  civil  or  military, 
which  the  feudal  institutions  left  the  sovereign  the 
power  of  bestowing,  made  the  prerogative  of  con- 
ferring the  pastoral  ring  and  staff  the  most  valuable 
jewel  of  the  royal  diadem  ;  especially  as  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  the  age  bestowed  a  consequence 
on  the  ecclesiastical  offices,  even  beyond  the  great 
extent  of  power  and  property  which  belonged  to 
them.  Superstition,  the  child  of  ignorance,  in- 
vested the  clergy  with  an  authority  almost  sacred  ; 
and  as  they  engrossed  the  little  learning  of  the  age, 
their  laterposition  became  requisite  in  all  civil  bu- 
siness, and  a  real  usefulness  in  common  life  was 
thus  superadded  to  the  spiritual  sanctity  of  their 
character. 

When  the  usurpations,  therefore,  of  the  church 
had  come  to  such  maturity  as  to  embolden  her  to 
attempt  extorting  the  right  of  investitures  from 
the  temporal  power,  Europe,  especially  Italy  and 
Germanv,  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  con- 
vulsions, and  the  pope  and  the  emperor  waged  im- 
placable war  on  each  other.  Gregory  dared  to  ful- 
minate the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Henry  and  his  adherents,  to  pronounce  him  right- 
fully deposed,  to  free  his  subjects  from  their  oaths 
of  allegiance ;  and,  instead  of  shocking  mankind 
by  this  gross  encroachment  on  the  civil  authority, 
he  found  the  stupid  people  ready  to  second  his  most 
exorbitant  pretensions.  Every  minister,  servant, 
or  vassal  of  the  emperor,  who  received  any  disgust, 
covered  his  rebellion  under  the  pretence  of  princi- 
ple ;  and  even  the  mother  of  thiii  monarch,  forget- 
ting all  the  ties  of  nature,  was  £educ<;d  to  couute- 
uauce  the  insolence  of  his  enemies.  I'rinccs  them- 
»clve«,  not  attentive  to  the  pernicious  consequences 
of  those  papal  claims,  employed  them  for  their  pre- 
sent purposes  :  and  the  controversy,  spreading  into 
every  ( ity  of  Italy,  engendered  the  parties  of  Guclf 
and  (ihibbelin  ;  the  most  durable  and  most  invete- 
rate factions  that  ever  arose  from  the  mixture  of 
ambition  and  religious  zeal.  Besides  numberless 
aitasiinations,  tumults,  and  convulsions,  to  which 
they  gave  n»c,  it  is  computed  that  the  quarrel  oc- 
casioned no  less  than  sixty  battles  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  eighteen  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Heury  V.,  when  the  claims  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 
IJoally  prevailed. 

But  the    bold    tpiril   of  Gregory,  not  divmaycd 


with  the  vigorous  opposition  which  he  met  with 
from  the  emperor,  extended  his  usurpations  ail 
over  Europe ;  and  well  knowing  the  nature  of 
mankind,  whose  blind  astonishment  ever  inclines 
them  to  yield  to  the  most  impudent  pretensions, 
he  seemed  determined  to  set  no  bounds  to  the 
spiritual,  or  rather  temporal,  monarchy  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  erect.  He  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  Nicephorus, 
emperor  of  the  East;  Robert  Guiscard,  the  adven- 
turous Norman  who  had  acquired  the  dominion 
of  Naples,  was  attacked  by  the  same  dangerous 
weapon :  he  degraded  Boleslas,  king  of  Poland, 
from  the  rank  of  king ;  and  even  deprived  Poland 
of  the  title  of  a  kingdom  :  he  attempted  to  treat 
Philip,  king  of  France,  with  the  same  rigour  which 
he  had  employed  against  the  emperor :  he  pre- 
tended to  the  entire  property  and  dominion  of 
Spain  ;  and  he  parcelled  it  out  amongst  adventurers, 
who  undertook  to  conquer  it  from  the  Saracens, 
and  to  hold  it  in  vassalage  under  the  see  of  Rome. 
Even  the  Christian  bishops,  on  whose  aid  he  relied 
for  subduing  the  temporal  princes,  saw  that  he  was 
determined  to  reduce  them  to  servitude  ;  and  by  as- 
suming the  whole  legislative  and  judicial  power  of 
the  church,  to  centre  cdl  authority  in  the  sovereign 
pontiff. 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  most  potent,  the 
most  haughty,  and  the  most  vigorous  prince  in 
Europe,  was  not,  amidst  all  his  splendid  successes, 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  this  enterprising  pon- 
tiff. Gregory  wrote  hiin  a  letter,  requiring  him 
to  fulfil  his  promise  in  doing  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  England  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to 
send  him  over  that  tribute,  which  all  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  vicar  of 
Christ.  By  the  tribute,  he  meant  Peter's-pence; 
which,  though  at  first  a  charitable  donation  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  was  interpreted,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  the  Romish  court,  to  be  a  badge 
of  subjection  acknowledged  by  the  kingdom.  Wil- 
liam replied,  that  the  money  should  be  remit- 
ted as  usual ;  but  that  neither  had  he  promised 
to  do  homage  to  Rome,  nor  was  it  in  the  least 
his  purpose  to  impose  that  servitude  on  his  state. 
And  the  better  to  show  Gregory  his  indepen- 
dence, he  ventured,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
cpmplaints  of  the  pope,  to  refuse  to  the  English 
bishops  the  liberty  of  attending  a  general  coun- 
cil which  that  pontiff  had  summoned  against  his 
enemies. 

But  though  the  king  drsplayed  this  vigour  in 
supporting  the  royal  dignity,  he  was  infected  with 
the  general  superstition  of  the  age,  and  he  did 
not  perceive  the  ambitious  scope  of  those  institu- 
tions, which  under  colour  of  strictness  in  religion, 
were  introduced  or  promoted  by  the  court  of 
Rome.  Gregory,  while  he  was  throwing  all  Eu- 
rope into  combustion  by  his  violence  and  impos- 
tures, affected  an  anxious  care  for  the  purity  of 
manners;  and  even  the  chaste  pleasures  of  the 
marriage-bed  were  inconsistent,  in  his  opinion, 
with  tiie  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  character.  He 
had  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  the  marriage  of 
priests,  excommunicating  all  clergymen  who  re- 
tained their  wives,  declaring  such  unlawful  com- 
merce to  be  fornication,  and  rendering  it  criminal 
in  the  laity  to  attend  divine  worship  when  such 
profane  priests  officiated  at  the  altar.  This  point 
was  a  great  oiiject  in  the  politics  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs;  and  it  cost  them  infinitely  more  pains 
lo  establish  it,  than  the  propagation  of  any  spo 
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culative  absurdity  which  they  had  ever  attempted 
to  introduce.  Many  synods  were  summoned  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  before  it  was  finally 
settled ;  and  it  was  there  constantly  remarked,  that 
the  younger  clergymen  complied  cheerfully  with 
the  pope's  decrees  in  this  particular,  and  that  the 
thief  reluctance  appeared  in  those  who  were  more 
advanced  in  years :  an  event  so  little  consonant  to 
men's  natural  expectations,  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  glossed  on,  even  in  that  blind  and  superstitious 
age.  William  allowed  the  pope's  legate  to  assemble, 
in  his  absence,  a  synod  at  Winchester,  in  order  to 
establish  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  :  but  the  church 
of  England  could  not  yet  be  carried  the  whole 
length  expected.  The  synod  was  content  with  de- 
creeing, that  the  bishops  should  not  thenceforth 
ordain  any  priests  or  deacons  without  exacting  from 
them  a  promise  of  celibacy  ;  but  they  enacted,  that 
none,  except  those  who  belonged  to  collegiate  or 
cathedral  churches,  should  be  obliged  to  separate 
from  their  wives. 

The  king  passed  some  years  in  Normandy;  but 
his  long  residence  there  was  not  entirely  owing 
to  his  declared  preference  to  that  duchy  :  his  pre- 
sence was  also  necessary  for  composing  those 
disturbances  which  had  arisen  in  that  favourite 
territory,  and  which  had  even  originally  proceeded 
from  his  own  family.  Robert,  his  eldest  son, 
surnamed  Gambaron,  or  Courthose,  from  his  short 
legs,  was  a  prince  who  inherited  all  the  bravery 
of  his  family  and  nation  ;  but  without  that  policy 
and  dissimulation  by  which  his  father  was  so 
much  distinguished,  and  which,  no  less  than  his 
military  valour,  had  contributed  to  his  great  suc- 
cesses. Greedy  of  fame,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, without  reserve  in  his  friendships,  candid  in 
his  enmities,  this  prince  could  endure  no  con- 
trol even  from  his  imperious  father,  and  openly 
aspired  to  that  independence,  to  which  his  tem- 
per, as  well  as  some  circumstances  in  his  situa- 
tion, strongly  invited  him.  When  William  first 
received  the  submissions  of  the  province  of  Maine, 
he  had  promised  the  inhabitants  that  Robert  should 
be  their  prince ;  and  before  he  undertook  the 
expedition  against  England,  he  had,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  French  court,  declared  him  his 
successor  in  Normandy,  and  had  obliged  the  barons 
of  that  duchy  to  do  him  homage  as  their  future 
sovereign.  By  this  artifice,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  jealousy  of  his  neighbours,  as  afford- 
ing them  a  prospect  of  separating  England  from 
his  dominions  on  the  continent  ;  but  when  Ro- 
bert demanded  of  him  the  execution  of  those  en- 
gagements, he  gave  him  an  absolute  refusal,  and 
told  him,  according  to  the  homely  saying,  that  he 
never  intended  to  throw  off  his  clothes  till  he 
went  to  bed.  Robert  openly  declared  his  discon- 
tent ;  and  was  suspected  of  secretly  instigating 
the  king  of  France  and  the  earl  of  Brittany  to 
the  opposition  which  they  made  to  William,  and 
which  had  formerly  frustrated  his  attempts  upon 
the  town  of  Dol.  And  as  the  quarrel  still  aug- 
mented, Robert  proceeded  to  entertain  a  strong 
jealousy  of  his  two  surviving  brothers,  William 
and  Henry  (for  Richard  was  killed  in  hunting. 
by  a  stag),  who,  by  greater  submission  and 
complaisance,  had  acquired  the  affections  of  thei 
father.  In  this  disposition  on  both  sides,  the 
greatest  trifle  sufficed  to  produce  a  rupture  between 
them. 

'J'he  three  princes,  residing  with  their  father  in 
the  castle  gf  I'Aigle    in  Normandy,  were  one   day 


engaged  in  sport  together ;  and  after  some  mirth 
and  jollity,  the  two  younger  took  a  fancy  of  throw- 
ing over  some  water  on  Robert  as  he  passed  through 
the  court  on  leaving  their  apartment ;  a  frolic  which 
he  would  naturally  have  regarded  as  innocent,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  suggestions  of  Alberic  de  Grent- 
mesnil,  son  of  that  Hugh  de  Grentmesnil  whom 
William  had  formerly  deprived  of  his  fortunes, 
when  that  baron  deserted  him  during  his  greatest 
difficulties  in  England.  The  young  man,  mindful 
of  the  injury,  persuaded  the  prince  that  this  action 
was  meant  as  a  public  affront,  which  it  behoved  him 
in  honour  to  resent;  and  the  choleric  Robert,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  ran  up  stairs,  with  an  intention  of 
taking  revenge  on  his  brothers.  The  whole  castle 
was  filled  with  tumult,  which  the  king  himself,  who 
hastened  from  his  apartment,  found  some  difficulty 
to  appease.  But  he  could  by  no  means  appease 
the  resentment  of  his  eldest  son,  who  complaining 
of  his  partiality,  and  fancying  that  no  proper  atone- 
ment had  been  made  him  for  the  insult,  left  the 
court  that  very  evening,  and  hastened  to  Rouen, 
with  an  intention  of  seizing  the  citadel  of  that 
place.  But  being  disappointed  in  this  view  by  the 
precaution  and  vigilance  of  Roger  de  Ivery,  the 
governor,  he  fled  to  Hugh  Neufchatel,  a  powerful 
Norman  baron,  who  gave  him  protection  in  his 
castles  ;  and  he  openly  levied  war  against  his  father. 
The  popular  character  of  the  prince,  and  a  simi- 
larity of  manners,  engagea  all  the  young  nobility 
of  Normandy  and  Maine,  as  well  as  of  Anjou  and 
Brittany,  to  take  part  with  him  ;  and  it  was  sus- 
pected that  Matilda,  his  mother,  whose  favourite  he 
was,  supported  him  in  his  rebellion  by  secret  re- 
mittances of  money,  and  by  the  encouragement 
which  she  gave  his  partisans. 

All  the  hereditary  provinces  of  William,  as  well 
as  his  family,  were,  during  several  years,  thrown 
into  convulsions  by  this  war;  and  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  England,  where  that 
species  of  military  government  which  he  had  esta- 
blished, gave  him  greater  authority  than  the  ancient 
feudal  institutions  permitted  him  to  exercise  in 
Normandy.  He  called  over  an  army  of  English 
under  his  ancient  captains,  who  soon  expelled  Ro- 
bert and  his  adherents  from  their  retreats,  and  re- 
stored the  authority  of  the  sovereign  in  all  his 
dominions.  The  young  prince  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  castle  of  Gerberoy,  in  the  Beauvoisis, 
which  the  king  of  France,  who  secretly  fomented 
all  these  dissensions,  had  provided  for  him.  In 
this  fortress  he  was  closely  besieged  by  his  father, 
against  whom,  having  a  strong  garrison,  he  made 
an  obstinate  defence.  There  passed  under  the 
walls  of  this  place  many  rencounters,  which  re- 
sembled more  the  single  combats  of  chivalry,  ihan 
the  military  actions  of  armies ;  but  one  of  them 
was  remarkable  for  its  circumstances  and  its  event. 
Robert  happened  to  engage  the  king,  who  was  con- 
cealed by  his  helmet ;  and  both  of  them  being 
valiant,  a  fierce  combat  ensued,  till  at  last  the 
young  prince  wounded  his  father  in  the  arm,  and 
unhorsed  him.  On  his  calling  out  for  assistance, 
his  voice  discovered  him  to  his  son,  who,  struck 
with  remorse  for  his  past  guilt,  and  astonished 
with  the  apprehensions  of  one  much  greater,  which 
rhe  had  so  nearly  incurred,  instantly  threw  him- 
self at  his  father's  feet,  craved  pardon  for  his 
(.ffences,  and  offered  to  purchase  forgiveness  by 
nny  atonement.  The  resentment  harboured  by 
William  was  so  implacable,  that  he  did  not  im- 
mediately correspond  to  this  dutiful  submission  of 
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hij  son  with  like  tenderness  :  but  giving  him  his 
malediction,  departed  for  his  own  camp  on  l{o- 
bcrt's  horse,  which  that  prince  had  assisted  him 
to  mount.  He  soon  after  raised  the  siege,  and 
maR-hed  with  his  army  to  Normandy ;  where  the 
interpo^ition  of  the  queen,  and  other  common 
friends,  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  which  was 
probably  not  a  little  forwarded  by  the  generosity 
uf  the  son's  behaviour  in  this  action,  and  by  the 
returning  sense  of  his  past  misconduct.  The  king 
seemed  so  fully  appeased,  that  he  even  took  Ro- 
bert with  him  into  Euglaud  ;  where  he  intrusted 
him  with  the  command  of  an  army,  in  order  to 
repel  an  inroad  of  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland, 
an<i  to  retaliate  by  a  like  inroad  into  that  coun- 
try. The  Welsh,  unable  to  resist  William's 
power,  were,  about  the  same  time,  necessitated  to 
pay  a  compensation  for  their  incursions,  and  every- 
thing was  reduced  to  full  tranquillity  in  this  is- 
land. 

This  state  of  affairs  gave  William  leisure  to  begin 
and  finish  an  undertaking,  which  proves  his  ex- 
tensive genius,  and  does  honour  to  his  memory  : 
it  was  a  general  survey  of  all  the  lauds  in  the 
kingdom,  their  extent  in  each  district,  their  pro- 
prietors, tenures,  value  ;  the  quantity  of  meadow, 
pasture,  wood,  and  arable  land,  which  they  con- 
tained ;  and  in  some  counties  the  number  of  tenants, 
cottagers,  and  slaves  of  all  denominations,  who 
lived  upon  them.  He  appointed  commissioners 
for  this  purpose,  who  entered  every  particular  in 
their  register  by  the  verdict  of  juries;  and  after  a 
labour  of  six  years  (for  the  work  was  so  long  in 
finishing),  brought  him  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
landed  property  of  his  kingdom.*  Perhaps  the 
more  northern  counties  were  not  comprehended 
in  this  survey,  on  account  of  their  wild  uncultivated 
state.  This  monument,  called  Domesday-book,  the 
most  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  possessed  by  any 
nation,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Exchecjuer ;  and 
though  only  some  extracts  of  it  have  hitherto  been 
published,  it  serves  to  illustrate  to  us,  in  many  par- 
ticulars, the  ancient  state  of  England.  The  great 
.\lfred  had  finished  a  like  survey  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  time,  which  was  long  kept  at  Winchester,  and 
which  probably  served  as  a  model  to  William  in  this 
ondertaking. 

The  king  was  naturally  a  great  economist;  and 
though  no  prince  had  ever  been  more  bountiful 
to  his  officers  and  servants,  it  was  merely  because 
he  had  rendered  himself  universal  proprietor  of 
England,  and  had  a  whole  kingdom  to  bestow. 
He  reserved  an  ample  revenue  for  the  crown  ; 
and  in  the  general  distribution  of  land  among  his 
followers,  he  kept  possession  of  no  less  than  1122 
ra  mors  in  different  parts  of  England,  which  paid 
h.m  rent,  either  in  money,  or  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
tjc  usual  produce  of  the  soil.  An  ancient  historian 
coro|iuteti,  that  his  annual  fixed  income,  bcsities  es- 
cheats, fines,  reliefs,  and  other  casual  jirofits  to 
a  great  value,  amounted  to  near  400,000  pounds 


•  I)r  I.ltigard  ray*.  "  the  firnt  volunip,  n  large  folio  of 
vellum,  anil  in  38'^  'luulilc  pa^m,  »riltoii  in  a  nniall  cha- 
ritclcr,  rontauia  tliirty  -  one  countico,  bc-^inniiig  wilb  Kent 
anil  riiilinii  Hitli  l.incoliiiiliire.  'I'lie  other  ia  a  quarto  volume 
of  iM  (loiihle  pa^'eii,  in  a  l.irge  character,  but  conlaini  only 
the  rounIx-1  <if  t'juK-x,  Norfolk,  anil  Suiscx.  'Ihcre  is  no 
devnp'.iun  of  the  four  northern  counlirs  :  but  the  Went  Uiilini; 
of  YorVibire  u  made  to  roniprihriid  that  part  of  LancaihirB 
»hi<h  liei  lo  the  north  of  the  Kibble,  with  some  dijilrirtK  in 
Wcstinorrl.'ind  and  L'uiiiiH'ri.ind '.  while  the  nouthern  ponion 
cf  LAOcufUm  i>  iiK'luded  in  Cheshire.  Kutluid  in  ilmiL-uly 
dtvl'tril  bet"  «cn  Suttiii^haindiire  and  LiucoLmiiure," 


a-year;*  a  sum  which,  if  all  circumstances  be  at- 
tended to,  will  appear  wholly  incredible.  A  pound 
in  that  age,  as  we  have  already  observed,  con- 
tained three  times  the  weight  of  silver  that  it  does 
at  present ;  and  tlie  same  weight  of  silver,  by  the 
most  probable  computation,  wcmld  purchase  near 
ten  times  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  though 
not  in  the  same  proportion  of  the  finer  manufac- 
tures. This  revenue,  therefore,  of  William,  would 
be  equal  to  at  least  nine  or  ten  millions  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  as  that  prince  had  neither  fleet  nor 
army  to  support,  the  former  being  only  an  occa- 
sional expense,  and  the  latter  being  maintained, 
without  any  charge  to  him,  by  his  military  vassals, 
we  must  thence  conclude,  that  no  emperor  or  prince, 
in  any  age  or  nation,  can  be  compared  to  the  Con- 
queror for  opulence  and  riches.  This  leads  us  to 
suspect  a  great  mistake  in  the  computation  of  the 
historian  ;  though,  if  we  consider  that  avarice  is 
always  imputed  to  William,  as  one  of  his  vices, 
and  that  having  by  the  sword  rendered  himself 
master  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  he  would 
certainly  in  the  partition  retain  a  great  propor- 
tion for  his  own  share,  we  can  scarcely  be  guilty 
of  any  error  in  asserting,  that  perhaps  no  king 
of  England  was  ever  more  opulent,  or  more  able 
to  support,  by  his  revenue,  the  splendour  and 
magniticence  of  a  court,  or  could  bestow  more  on 
his  pleasures,  or  in  liberalities  to  his  servants  and 
favourites. 

There  was  one  pleasure  to  which  William,  as 
well  as  all  the  Normans  and  ancient  Saxons,  was 
extremely  addicted,  and  that  was  hunting ;  but  this 
pleasure  he  indulged  more  at  the  expense  of  his 
unhappy  subjects,  whose  interests  he  always  dis- 
regarded, than  to  the  loss  or  diminution  of  his  owu 
revenue.  Not  content  with  those  large  forests, 
which  former  kings  possessed  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, he  resolved  to  make  a  new  forest  near  Win- 
chester, the  usual  place  of  his  residence  :  and  fur 
that  purpose,  he  laid  waste  tiie  country  in  Hamp- 
shire for  au  extent  of  thirty  miles,  expelled  the  in- 
habitants from  their  houses,  seized  their  property, 
even  demolished  churches  and  convents,  and  made 
the  sufferers  no  compensation  for  the  injury.  At 
the  same  time,  he  enacted  new  laws,  by  which  he 
prohibited  all  his  subjects  from  hunting  in  any 
of  his  forests,  and  rendered  the  penalties  more 
severe  than  ever  had  been  inflicted  for  such  of- 
fences. The  killing  of  a  deer  or  boar,  or  even  a 
hare,  was  punished  with  the  loss  of  the  delinquent's 
eyes ;  and  that  at  a  time,  when  the  kiUing  of  a  man 
could  be  atoned  for  by  paying  a  moderate  fine  or 
composition. 

The  transactions  recorded  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  reign,  may  be  considered  more  as 
domestic  occurrences,  which  concern  the  prince, 
than  as  national  events,  which  regard  England 
Odo,  bishop  of  Baieux,  the  king's  uterine  bro- 
ther, whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Kent,  and 
intrusted  with  a  great  share  of  power  during  his 
wliole  reign,  had  amassed  immense  riches ;  and 
agreeably  to  the  usual  jirogress  of  human  wishes, 
he  began  to  regard  his  present  acquisitions 
but  as  a  step  to  further  grandeur.  He  had 
formed  the  chimerical  project  of  buying  tlie 
pajiacy  ;  and  though  Gregory,  the  reigning  pope, 
was  not  of  advanced  years,  the  prelate  had  con- 
fided  so  much  in  the  predictions  of  an  astrologer. 


*  He  nays,  1 060  pounds  and  some  odd  iihilbiip.s  and  Jicncc 
a  Any. 
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that  he  reckoned  upon  the  pontiff's  death,  and  upon 
attaining,  by  his  own  intrigues  and  money,  that 
envied  state  of  greatness.  Resolving,  therefore,  to 
remit  all  his  riches  to  Italy,  he  had  persuaded  many 
considerable  barons,  and,  among  the  rest,  Hugh, 
earl  of  Chester,  to  take  the  same  course ;  in  hopes 
that,  when  he  should  mount  the  papal  throne,  he 
would  bestow  on  them  more  considerable  establish- 
ments in  that  country.  The  king,  from  whom  all 
these  projects  had  been  carefully  concealed,  at  last 
got  intelligence  of  the  design,  and  ordered  Odo  to 
be  arrested.  His  officers,  from  respect  to  the  im- 
munities which  the  ecclesiastics  now  assumed,  scru- 
pled to  execute  the  command,  till  the  king  himself 
was  obliged  in  person  to  seize  him  ;  and  when  Odo 
insisted  that  he  was  a  prelate,  and  exempt  from 
all  temporal  jurisdiction,  William  replied,  that  he 
arrested  him  not  as  bishop  of  Baieux,  but  as  earl  of 
Kent.  He  was  sent  prisoner  to  Normandy;  and 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  menaces  of 
Gregory,  was  detained  in  custody  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  reign. 

Another  domestic  event  gave  the  king  much 
more  concern  :  it  was  the  death  of  Matilda,  his 
consort,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  for  whom 
he  had  ever  preserved  the  most  sincere  friend- 
ship. Three  years  afterwards  he  passed  into 
Normandy,  and  carried  with  him  Edgar  Atheling, 
to  whom  he  willingly  granted  permission  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  detained 
on  the  continent  by  a  misunderstanding,  which 
broke  out  between  him  and  the  king  of  Franco, 
and  which  was  occasioned  by  inroads  made  into 
Normandy  by  some  French  barons  on  the  frontiers. 
It  was  little  in  the  power  of  princes  at  that  time 
to  restrain  their  licentious  nobility ;  but  William 
suspected  that  these  barons  durst  not  have  pro- 
voked his  indignation,  had  they  not  been  assured 
of  the  countenance  and  protection  of  Philip.  His 
displeasure  was  increased  by  the  account  he  re- 
ceived of  some  railleries  which  that  monarch  had 
thrown  out  against  him.  As  the  king  advanced 
in  years,  to  use  Lingard's  words,  "  he  grew  exces- 
sively corpulent ;  and  to  reduce  his  bulk,  submit- 
ted by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  to  a  long  course 
of  medicine.  Philip  of  France,  in  allusion  to 
this  circumstance,  said  in  a  conversation  with  his 
courtiers,  that  the  king  of  England  was  lijing  in 
at  Rouen.  When  this  insipid  jest,  which  cost 
the  lives  of  hundreds  who  never  heard  it,  was 
reported  to  William,  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  his  martial  spirit  could  not  brook  the  in- 
dignity of  being  compared  to  a  woman ;  and  he 
swore  that  at  his  churckiny  he  would  set  all  France 
in  a  blaze."  To  understand  the  force  of  the  repar- 
tee, it  must  be  recollected  that  it  was  the  custom 
for  women  to  present  lights  to  the  church  on  that 
occasion." 

Immediately  on  his  recovery,  he  led  an  army 
into  L'Isle  de  France,  and  laid  every  thing  waste 
with  fire  and  sword.  He  took  the  town  of  Mante, 
which  he  reduced  to  ashes.  But  the  progress  of 
these  hostilities  was  stopped  by  an  accident,  which 
soon  after  put  an  end  to  William's  life.  His  horse 
starting  aside  of  a  sudden,  he  bruised  his  belly  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle  ;  and  being  in  a  bad 
habit  of  body,  as  well  as  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  be  began  to  apprehend  the  consequences, 
and  ordered  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gervas.  Finding  his  illness  in- 
crease, and  being  sensible  of  the  approach  of 
death,   he  discovered  at  last  the  vanity  of  all  hu- 


man grandeur,  and  was  struck  with  remorse  for 
those  horrible  cruelties  and  acts  of  violence,  which, 
in  the  attainment  and  defence  of  it,  he  had  com- 
mitted during  the  course  of  his  reign  over  Eng- 
land. He  endeavoured  to  make  atonement  by 
presents  to  churches  and  monasteries;  and  he  is- 
sued orders  that  Earl  Morcar,  Siward,  Bearne,  and 
other  English  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty. 
He  was  even  prevailed  on,  though  not  without 
reluctance,  to  consent,  with  his  dying  breath,  to 
release  his  brother  Odo,  against  whom  he  was 
extremely  incensed.  He  left  Normandy  and  Maine 
to  his  eldest  son  Robert:  he  wrote  to  Lanfranc, 
desiring  him  to  crown  William  king  of  England  : 
he  bequeathed  to  Henry  nothing  but  the  posses- 
sions of  his  mother  Matilda  :  but  foretold,  that  he 
would  one  day  surpass  both  his  brothers  in  power 
and  opulence.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign 
over  England,  and  in  the  fifty-fourth  of  that  over 
Normandy. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  fortunate  than  this 
great  monarch,  or  were  better  entitled  to  grandeur 
and  prosperity,  from  the  abilities  and  the  vigour 
of  mind  which  he  displayed  in  all  his  conduct.  His 
spirit  was  bold  and  enterprising,  yet  guided  by 
prudence  :  his  ambition,  which  was  exorbitant,  and 
lay  little  under  the  restraints  of  justice,  still  less 
under  those  of  humanity,  never  submitted  to  the 
dictates  of  sound  policy.  Born  in  an  age  when 
the  minds  of  men  were  intractable  and  unacquainted 
with  submission,  he  was  yet  able  to  direct  them 
to  his  purposes  ;  and  partly  from  the  ascendancy  of 
his  vehement  character,  partly  from  art  and  dis- 
simulation, to  establish  an  unlimited  authority. 
Though  not  insensible  to  generosity,  he  was  har- 
dened against  compassion  ;  and  he  seemed  equally 
ostentatious  and  equally  ambitious  of  show  and  pa- 
rade in  his  clemency  and  in  his  severity.  The 
maxims  of  his  administration  were  austere ;  but 
might  have  been  useful,  had  they  been  solely  em- 
ployed to  preserve  order  in  an  established  govern- 
ment: they  were  ill  calculated  for  softening  the 
rigours,  which,  under  the  most  gentle  management, 
are  inseparable  from  conquest.  His  attempt  against 
England  was  the  last  great  enterprise  of  the  kind, 
which,  during  the  course  of  seven  hundred  years, 
has  fully  succeeded  in  Europe  ;  and  the  force  of 
his  genius  broke  through  those  limits,  which  first 
the  feudal  institutions,  and  then  the  refined  policy 
of  princes,  have  fixed  to  the  several  states  of  Chris- 
tendom. Though  he  rendered  himself  infinitely 
odious  to  his  English  subjects,  he  transmitted  his 
power  to  his  posterity,  and  the  throne  is  still  filled 
by  his  descendants:  a  proof  that  the  foundations 
which  he  laid  were  firm  and  solid,  and  that,  amidst 
all  his  violence,  while  he  seemed  only  to  gratify 
the  present  passion,  he  had  still  an  eye  towards  fu- 
turity. 

Dr.  Lingard  gives  the  following  more  circum- 
stantial  account  of  his  death  and  character :  he 
says,  "early  in  the  morning  of  the  9th  September^ 
1U87,  the  king  heard  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  ea- 
gerly inquired  what  it  meant.  He  was  informed 
that  it  tolled  the  hour  of  prime,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary.  '  Then,'  said  he,  stretching  out  his 
arms,  'I  commend  my  soul  to  my  lady,  the  mother 
of  God,  that  by  her  holy  prayers  she  may  reconcile 
me  to  her  son  my  Lord  Je.sus  Christ  :'  and  imme 
diately  expired.  From  the  events  which  followed 
his  death,  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  society  at  the  time.     The  knights  and  pre- 
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lates  hastened  to  their  respective  homes  to  secure 
their  prupcrty ;  the  citiions  of  Rouen  began  to 
conceal  their"  most  valuaMe  effects:  the  seivanls 
rided  the  palace,  and  hurried  away  with  the  bootv  ; 
and  the  royal  corpse  for  three  hours  lay  almost  in 
a  state  of  nudity  on  the  ground.  At  length  the 
archbishop  ordered  the  body  to  be  interred  at  Caen  : 
and  Herluin,  a  neighbouring  knight,  out  of  com- 
passion, conveyed  it  at  his  own  expense  to  that 
city. 

"  At  the  dav  appointed  for  the  interment.  Prince 
Henry,  the  Norman  prelates,  and  a  multitude  of 
clergy  and  people  assembled  in  the  church  of  St. 
Stephen,  which  the  conqueror  had  founded.  The 
mass  had  been  performed,  the  corpse  was  placed 
on  the  bier,  and  the  bishop  of  Evreux  had  pro- 
nounced the  panegyric  of  the  deceased,  when  a 
voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "He  whom  you 
have  praised,  was  a  robber.  The  very  land  on 
which  vou  stand  is  mine.  By  violence  he  took  it 
from  my  father;  and  in  the  name  of  God  I  forbid 
you  to  bury  him  in  it."  The  speaker  was  Asceliue 
Fitz-Arthur,  who  had  often,  but  fruitlessly,  sou<;ht 
reparation  from  the  justice  of  William.  After 
some  debate  the  prelates  called  him  to  Ihem,  jjuid 
him  sixty  shillings  for  the  grave,  aud  promised 
that  he  should  receive  the  full  value  of  his  laud. 
The  ceremony  was  then  continued,  and  the  body 
of  the  king  deposited  in  a  coffin  of  stone.*  Wil- 
liam's character  has  been  drawn  with  apparent 
impartiality  in  the  Saxon  chronicle,  by  a  con- 
temporary and  an  Englishman.  That  the  reader 
may  learn  the  opinion  of  one  who  possessed  the 
means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  I  shall 
transcribe  the  passage,  retaining,  as  far  as  it 
may  be  intelligible,  the  very  phraseology  of  the 
original. 

"'  If  any  one  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man 
he  was,  or  what  worship  he  had,  or  of  how  many 
lands  he  were  the  lord,  we  will  describe  him  as  we 
have  known  him:  for  we  looked  on  him,  and  some 
time  lived  in  his  herd.  King  William  was  a  very 
wise  man,  and  very  rich,  more  worshipful  and  strong 
than  any  of  his  fore-gangers.  lie  was  mild  to 
good  men,  who  loved  God :  and  stark  beyond  all 
bounds  to  those  who  withstaid  his  will.  On  the  very 
stede,  where  God  gave  him  to  win  England,  he 
reared  a  noble  monastery  and  set  monks  therein, 
and  endowed  it  well,  lie  was  very  worshipful. 
Thrice  he  bore  his  king-helmet  every  year  when  he 
wa*  in  England  ;  at  Easter  he  bore  it  at  Winches- 
ter, at  Peniecost  at  Westminster,  and  in  mid-win- 
ter at  Gloucester:  and  then  were  with  him  all  the 
rich  men  all  over  England:  archbishops  and  dio- 
cesan bishops,  abbots  and  earls,  thanes  and  knights. 
Moreover  he  was  a  very  stark  man,  and  very  sa- 
vage :  so  that  no  man  durst  do  any  thing  against 
hi«  wilL  He  had  carls  in  his  bonds,  who  had  done 
against  his  will:  bishops  he  set  off  their  bishop- 
ric*, abbots  off  their  abbolries,  and  thanes  in  pri- 
•ons  :  and  at  last  be  did  not  spare  his  own  brother 
Odo.  Him  he  set  in  prison.  Yet  among  other 
things  we  must  not  forget  the  good  frithf  which  he 
made  in  this  land  :  so  that  a  man,  that  was  good 
for  aught,  might  travel  over  the  kingdom  with 
his  boeom  full  of  gold  without  molestation  :  aud 
no  man  durst  slay  another  man,  though  he  had 
suffered  never  so  micklc  evil  from  the  other.     He 

•  Id  Iifi2,  wlicn  Colignl  took  the  city  of  Caen.  hU  tomb 
wu  nflr<l  by  Uic  lolilicri,  aiid  tome  of  tils  boiici  were  brought 
to  EngUitd. 

t  rriUi  U  Um  kin^'i  peace  or  prolecUon. 


ruled  over  England :  and  by  his  cunning  he  was  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  that  there  is  not  a 
hide  of  land  of  which  he  did  not  know  both  who 
had  it,  and  what  was  its  worth  :  and  that  he  set 
down  in  his  writings.  Wales  was  under  his  weald, 
and  therein  he  wrought  castles :  and  he  wielded 
the  Isle  of  Man  withal :  and  moreover,  he  subdued 
Scotland  by  his  niickle  strength.  Normandy  was 
hisbykinu:  aud  over  the  earldom  called  Mans  he 
ruled:  and  if  he  might  have  lived  yet  two  years, 
he  would  have  won  Ireland  by  the  fame  of  his 
power,  and  without  any  armament.  Yet  truly  in 
his  time  men  had  mickle  suffering,  and  very  many 
hardships.  Castles  he  caused  lo  be  wrought,  and 
poor  men  to  be  oppressed.  He  was  so  very  stark. 
He  took  from  his  subjects  many  marks  of  gold,  ana 
many  hundred  pounds  of  silver:  and  that  he  took, 
some  by  right,  and  some  by  mickle  might,  for  very 
little  need.  He  had  fallen  into  avarice,  and  greedi 
ness  he  loved  withal.  He  let  his  lands  to  tine 
as  dear  as  he  could ;  then  came  some  other  and 
bade  more  than  the  first  had  given,  and  the  king 
let  it  to  him  who  bade  more.  Then  came  a  third, 
and  bid  yet  more,  and  the  king  let  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  bade  the  most.  Nor  did 
he  reck  how  sinfully  his  reeves  got  money  of 
poor  men,  or  how  many  unlawful  things  they  did. 
For  the  more  men  talked  of  right  law,  the  morn 
they  did  against  the  law.  He  also  set  many  deer 
friths  :  and  he  made  laws  therewith,  that  whoso- 
ever should  slay  hart  or  hind,  him  man  should 
blind.  As  he  forbade  the  slaying  of  baits,  so  also 
did  he  of  boars.  So  much  he  loved  the  high  deer, 
as  if  he  had  been  their  father.  He  also  decreed 
about  hares,  that  they  should  go  free.  His  rich 
men  moaned,  and  the  poor  men  murmured  :  but  he 
was  so  hard,  that  he  recked  not  the  hatred  of  them 
all.  For  it  was  need  they  should  follow  the  king's 
will  withal,  if  they  wished  to  live,  or  have  lands  or 
goods,  or  his  favour.  Alas,  that  any  man  should  bo 
so  moody,  and  should  so  puff  up  himself  and  think 
himself  above  all  other  men!  May  Almighty  (iod 
have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and  grant  him  furgiveuess 
of  his  sins.' 

"  To  this  account  may  be  added  a  fevr  parti- 
culars gleaned  from  other  historians.  The  king 
was  of  ordinary  stature,  but  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency. His  countenance  wore  an  air  of  ferocity, 
which,  when  he  was  agitated  by  passion,  struck 
terror  into  every  beholder.  The  story  told  of  his 
strength  at  one  period  of  his  life,  almost  exceede 
belief.  It  is  said,  that  sitting  on  horseback,  he 
could  draw  the  string  of  a  bow  which  no  other 
man  could  bend  even  on  foot.  Hunting  formed 
his  favourite  amusement.  The  reader  has  seen 
the  censure  passed  upon  him  for  his  deer  fritbt 
and  game  laws;  nor  will  he  think  it  undeserved, 
if  he  attend  to  the  following  instance.  Though 
the  king  possessed  sixty-eight  forests,  besides 
parks  and  chases  in  different  parts  of  England,  he 
was  not  satisfied ;  but  for  the  occasional  accom- 
modation of  his  court,  afforested  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  lying  between  the  city  of  Win- 
chester and  the  sea-coast.  Tlie  inhabitants  were 
expelled  :  the  cottages  and  the  churches  were 
l)urnt;  and  more  than  thirty  square  miles  of  a 
rich  and  populous  district  were  withdrawn  from 
cultivation,  and  converted  into  a  wilderness,  to 
afford  sufficient  range  for  the  deer,  and  ample 
space  for  the  royal  diversion.  The  memory  of 
this  act  of  despotism  has  been  perpetuated  in  the 
name  of  the  New  Forest,  which  it  reining  at  thr 
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present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  ye'irs. 

"  Wilham's  education  had  left  on  his  mind  reli- 
gious impressions  which  were  never  effaced.  When, 
indeed,  his  power  or  interest  was  concerned,  he 
listened  to  no  suggestions  but  those  of  ambition  or 
avarice,  but  on  other  occasions  he  displayed  a 
strong  sense  of  religion,  and  a  profound  respect  for 
its  institutions." 

Dr.  Liugard  concludes  this  reign  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

"  During  William's  reign  the  people  of  England 
were  exposed  to  calamities  of  every  description.  It 
commenced  with  years  of  carnage  and  devastation  : 
its  progress  was  marked  by  a  regular  system  of  con- 
fiscation and  oppression,  and  this  succession  of  evils 
was  closed  with  famine  and  pestilence.  In  1086,  a 
summer  more  rainy  and  tempestuous  than  had  been 
experienced  in  the  memory  of  man,  occasioned  a 
total  failure  of  the  harvest;  and  the  winter  intro- 
duced a  malignant  disease,  which  attacked  one-half 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  many  thousands.  Even  of  those  who  escaped  the 
infection,  or  recovered  from  the  disease,  numbers 
perished  afterwards  from  want  or  unwholesome 
nourishment.  '  Alas  i '  exclaims  an  eye-witness 
'  how  miserable,  how  rueful  a  time  was  that !  The 
wretched  victims  had  nearly  perished  by  the  fever; 
then  came  the  sharp  hunger,  and  destroyed  them 
outright.  Who  is  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  weep 
over  such  calamities  ?'  " 

Some  writers  have  been  desirous  of  refusing  to 
this  prince  the  title  of  conqueror,  in  the  sense  which 
that  term  commonly  bears ;  and,  on  pretence  that 
the  word  is  sometimes  in  old  books  applied  to  such 
as  make  an  acquisition  of  territory  by  any  means, 
they  are  willing  to  reject  William's  title,  by  right 
of  war,  to  the  crown  of  England.  It  is  needless  to 
enter  into  a  controversy,  which,  by  the  terms  of  it, 
must  necessarily  degenerate  into  a  dispute  of  words. 
It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  duke  of  Normandy's  first  in- 
vasion of  the  island  was  hostile  ;  that  his  subsequent 
administration  was  entirely  supported  by  arms  ;  that 
in  the  very  frame  of  his  laws  he  made  a  distinction 
between  the  Normans  and  the  English,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former  ;  that  he  acted  in  everything 
as  absolute  master  over  the  natives,  whose  interest 
and  affections  he  totally  disregarded ;  and  that  if 
there  was  an  interval  when  he  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  legal  sovereign,  the  period  was  very  short, 
and  was  nothing  but  a  temporary  sacrifice,  which 
he,  as  has  been  the  case  with  most  conquerors,  was 
obliged  to  make,  of  his  inclination  to  his  present 
policy.  Scarce  any  of  those  revolutions  which  in 
history  and  in  common  language  have  always  been 
denominated  conquests,  appear  equally  violent,  or 
were  attended  with  so  sudden  an  alteration  both  of 
power  and  property.  The  Roman  state,  which 
spread  its  dominion  over  Europe,  left  the  rights  of 
individuals  in  a  great  measure  untouched ;  and 
those  civilized  conquerors,  while  they  made  their 
own  country  the  seat  of  empire,  found  that  they 
could  draw  most  advantage  from  the  subjected  pro- 
vinces, by  securing  to  the  natives  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  laws,  and  of  their  pi-ivate  pos- 
sessions. The  barbarians,  who  subdued  the  Rowan 
empire,  though  they  settled  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, yet  being  accustomed  to  a  rude  uncultivated 
lite,  found  a  part  only  of  the  land  sufficient  to 
supply  all  their  wants ;  and  they  were  not  temipted 
to  seize  extensive  possessions,  which  they  knew  nei- 
ther how  to  cultivate  nor  enjoy.     But  the  Normans 


and  other  foreigners,  who  followed  the  standard  of 
William,  while  they  made  the  vanquisned  kingdom 
the  seat  of  government,  were  yet  so  far  advanced  in 
arts  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  a 
large  property;  and  having  totally  subdued  the 
natives,  they  pushed  the  rights  of  conquest  (very 
extensive  in  the  eyes  of  avarice  and  ambition,  how- 
ever narrow  in  those  of  reason)  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity against  them.  Except  the  former  conquest 
of  England  by  the  Saxons  themselves,  who  were 
induced,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  to  proceed  even 
to  the  extermination  of  the  natives,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a  revolution  more  de- 
structive, or  attended  with  a  more  complete  sub- 
jection of  the  ancient  inhabltantb.  Contumely 
seems  even  to  have  been  wantonly  added  to  oppres- 
sion; and  the  natives  were  universally  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  meanness  and  poverty,  that  the 
English  name  became  a  term  of  reproach  ;  and 
several  generations  elapsed  before  one  family  of 
Saxon  pedigree  was  raised  to  any  considerable 
honours,  or  could  so  much  as  attain  the  rank  of 
baron  of  the  realm.  These  facts  are  so  apparent 
from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  English  history,  that 
none  would  have  been  tempted  to  deny  or  elude 
them,  were  they  not  heated  by  the  controversies  of 
faction ;  while  one  party  was  absurdly  afraid  of 
those  absurd  consequences  which  they  saw  the  other 
party  inclined  to  draw  from  this  event.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  present  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
people,  who  are  a  mixture  of  English  and  Normans, 
can  never  be  affected  by  a  transaction  which  passed 
seven  hundred  years  ago ;  and  as  all  ancient  au- 
thors, who  lived  nearest  the  time,  and  best  knew 
the  state  of  the  country,  unanimously  speak  of  the 
Norman  dominion  as  a  conquest  by  war  and  arms, 
no  reasonable  man,  from  the  fear  of  imaginary  con 
sequences,  will  ever  be  tempted  to  reject  their  con 
curring  and  undoubted  testimony. 

King  William  had  issue,  besides  his  three  sons 
who  survived  him,  five  daughters,  to  wit, — Cicily, 
a  nun  in  the  monastery  of  Feschamp,  afterwards 
abbess  in  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  where  she  died 
in  1127.  Constantia,  married  to  Alan  Fergent, 
earl  of  Brittany  :  she  died  without  issue.  Alice, 
contracted  to  Harold.  Adela,  married  to  Stephen, 
earl  of  Blois,  by  whom  she  had  four  sons,  William, 
Theobald,  Henry,  and  Stephen ;  of  whom  the 
elder  was  neglected  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of 
his  understanding.  Agatha,  who  died  a  virgin, 
but  was  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Gallicia.  She 
died  on  her  journey  thither,  before  she  joined  her 
bridegroom. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
WILLIAM    RUFUS. 

Accession  of  William  Rvfus — Conspiracy  against  the 
king  —  Invasion  of  Normandy  —  The  Crusades — 
Acquisition  of  Normandy — Quarrel  tvith  Anselm, 
the  primate  —  Death,  and  character  of  William 
Rufus. 

William,  surnamed  Rufus,  or  the  Red  (from 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  as  some  assort),  had  no 
sooner  procured  his  father's  recommendatory  letter 
to  Lanfranc,  the  primate,   than  he  hastened  to  take 
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measures  for  securing  to  himself  the  government 
of  England.  Sensible  that  a  deed  so  upformal, 
and  so  little  prepared,  which  violated  Robert's 
ri<;ht  of  primogeniture,  might  meet  with  great  op- 
position, he  trusted  entirely  for  success  to  his  own 
celerity  ;  and  having  left  St.  Gcrvas,  while  Wil- 
liam WAS  breathing  his  last,  he  arrived  in  England 
before  intelligence  of  his  father's  death  had  reached 
that  kingdom.  Pretending  orders  from  the  kin?, 
he  secured  the  fortresses  of  Dover,  Pevensey,  and 
Hastings,  whose  situation  rendered  them  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  and  he  got  possession  of  the 
royal  treasure  at  Winches^ter,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
encourage  and  increase  his  partisans.  The  primate, 
whose  rank  and  reputation  in  the  kingdom  gave 
him  great  authority,  had  been  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  his  education,  and  had  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  being  connected 
with  him  by  these  ties,  and  jirobably  deeming  his 
pretensions  just,  declared  that  he  would  pay  a  wil- 
ling obedience  to  the  last  will  of  the  Conqueror,  his 
friend  and  benefactor.  Having  assembled  some 
bishops,  and  some  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the 
new  king  ;  and  by  this  dispatch  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent all  faction  and  resistance.  At  the  same  time, 
Robert,  who  had  been  already  acknowledged  suc- 
cessor to  Normandy,  took  peaceable  possession  of 
that  duchy. 

But  though  this  partition  appeared  to  have  been 
made  without  any  violence  or  opposition,  there  re- 
mained in  England  many  causes  of  discontent, 
which  seemed  to  menace  that  kingdom  with  a 
sudden  revolution.  The  barons,  who  generally 
possessed  large  estates  both  in  England  and  in 
Normandy,  were  uneasy  at  the  separation  of  those 
territories ;  and  foresaw,  that  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  preserve  loug  their  allegiance 
to  two  masters,  they  must  necessarily  resign  ei- 
ther their  ancient  patrimony  or  their  new  acqui- 
sitions. Robert's  title  to  the  duchy  they  esteemed 
incontestable  ;  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  plausi- 
ble;  and  they  all  dcsiied  that  this  prince,  who 
alone  had  any  pretensions  to  unite  these  states, 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  both.  A  com- 
parison also  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  two 
brothers,  led  them  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
elder.  The  duke  was  brave,  open,  sincere,  ge- 
nerous: even  his  predominant  faults,  his  extreme 
indolence  and  facility,  were  not  disagreeable  to 
those  haughty  barons  who  affected  independence, 
and  submitted  with  reluctance  to  a  vigorous  ad- 
ministration in  their  sovereign.  The  king,  though 
equally  brave,  was  violent,  haughty,  tyrannical, 
and  seemed  disposed  to  govern  more  by  the 
fear  than  by  the  love  of  his  subjects.  Odo, 
bishop  of  Baieiix,  and  Robert,  earl  of  Mortaignc, 
maternal  brothers  of  the.  Conqueror,  envying  the 
great  credit  of  Lanfranc,  which  was  increased  by 
his  late  s'^rvices,  enforced  all  these  motives  with 
their  partisans,  and  engaged  them  in  a  formal 
conspiracy  to  dethrone  the  king.  They  commu- 
nicated their  design  to  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne, 
Itoger,  carl  of  .Shrewsbury  and  Arundel.  Robert 
dc  Belesme,  his  eldest  son,  William,  bishop  of 
Durham,  Robert  de  Moubray,  I{oger  Bigod,  Hugh 
de  (irentmrsnil ;  and  they  easily  i>rocured  the 
aM*nl  of  these  potent  noblemen.  The  conspira- 
tor*, retiring  to  then  castles,  hastened  to  put  them- 
•••Ivet  in  a  miliiary  posture ;  and  expecting  to 
be  kooD  supported  by  a  powerful  army  from  Nor- 


mandy, they  had  already  begun  hostilities  iu  many 
l)laces. 

The  king,  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation,  en- 
deavoured to  engage  the  affections  of  the  native 
English.  As  that  people  were  now  so  thoroughly 
subdued  that  they  no  longer  aspired  to  the  recovery 
of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  were  content  with 
the  prospect  of  some  mitigation  in  the  tyranny  of 
the  Norman  princes,  they  zealously  embraced  Wil- 
liam's  cause,  upon  receiving  general  promises  of 
good  treatment,  and  of  enjoying  the  licence  of 
hunting  in  the  royal  forests.  The  king  was  soon 
in  a  situation  to  take  the  field  ;  and  as  he  knew  the 
danger  of  delay,  he  suddenly  marched  into  Kent ; 
where  his  uncles  had  already  seized  the  fortresses 
of  Pevensey  and  Rochester.  These  places  he  suc- 
cessively reduced  by  famine  ;  and  though  he  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  earl  of  Chester,  William  de 
Warrcnne,  and  Robert  Fitz  Hammon,  who  had 
embraced  his  cause,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  rebels, 
he  confiscated  all  their  estates,  and  banished  iheni 
the  kingdom.  This  success  gave  authority  to  his 
negotiations  with  Roger,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  whom 
he  detached  from  the  confederates :  and  as  his 
powerful  fleet,  joined  to  the  indolent  conduct  of 
Robert,  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  Norman  suc- 
cours, all  the  other  rebels  found  no  resource  but  in 
flight  or  submission.  Some  of  them  received  a  par- 
don ;  but  the  greater  part  were  attainted ;  and  the 
king  bestowed  their  estates  on  the  Norman  barons 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him. 

William,  freed  from  the  danger  of  these  insur- 
rections, took  little  care  of  fullilling  his  promises 
to  the  English,  who  still  found  themselves  exposed 
to  the  same  oppressions  which  they  had  undergone 
during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  and  which  were 
rather  augmented  by  the  violent  impetuous  temper 
of  the  present  monarch.  The  death  cf  Lantranc, 
who  retained  great  influence  over  him,  ga"e  soon 
after  a  full  career  to  his  tyr.inuy  ;  and  all  orders  Oi 
men  found  reason  to  complain  of  an  ar'nitrary  and 
illegal  administration.  Even  the  privileges  of  the 
church,  held  sacred  in  those  days,  were  a  feeble 
rampart  against  his  usurpations.  He  seized  the 
temporalities  of  all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys ; 
he  delayed  the  appointing  of  successors  to  those 
dignities,  that  he  might  the  longer  enjoy  the  pro- 
fits of  their  revenue;  he  bestowed  some  of  the 
church  lands  and  j)roperty  on  his  captains  and  fa- 
vourites ;  and  he  openly  set  to  sale  such  sees  and 
abbeys  as  he  thought  proper  to  dispose  of.  Though 
the  murmurs  of  the  ecclesiastics,  which  were 
quickly  propagated  to  the  nation,  rose  high 
against  this  grievance,  the  terror  of  William's 
authority,  confirmed  by  the  suppression  of  the 
late  insurrections,  retained  every  one  in  sub- 
jection, and  preserved  general  tranquillity  in 
England. 

The  king  even  thought  himself  enabled  to  dis- 
turb his  brother  in  the  possession  of  Normandy. 
The  loose  and  negligent  administration  of  that 
prince  had  emboldened  the  Norman  barons  to 
affect  a  great  independency ;  and  their  mutual 
quarrels  and  devastations  had  rendered  that  whole 
territory  a  scene  of  violence  and  outrage.  Two  of 
them,  Walter  and  Odo,  were  bribed  by  William 
to  deliver  the  fortresses  of  St.  Valori  and  Albe- 
marle into  his  hands :  others  soon  after  imitated 
the  exaiiii)le  of  revolt ;  while  Philip,  king  of  France, 
who  ought  to  have  protected  his  vassal  iu  the 
possession  of  his  fief,  was,  after  making  some  el- 
forts  iu   his  favour,  engaged   by  large  presents  to 
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remain  neuter.  The  duke  had  also  reason  to  ap 
prehend  danger  from  the  intrigues  of  his  bro'her 
Henry.  This  young  prince,  who  had  inherited 
nothing  of  his  father's  great  possessions,  but  some 
of  his  money,  had  furnished  Robert,  while  he 
was  making  his  jireparations  against  England, 
with  the  sum  of  three  thousand  marks  ;  and,  in 
return  for  so  slender  a  supply,  had  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  Cotentin,  which  comprehended 
near  a  third  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Robert 
afterwards,  upon  some  suspicion,  threw  him  into 
prison ;  but  finding  himself  exposed  to  invasion 
from  the  king  of  England,  and  dreading  the  con- 
junction of  the  two  brothers  against  him,  he  now 
gave  Henry  his  liberty,  and  even  made  use  of  his 
assistance  in  suppressing  the  insurrections  of  his 
rebellious  subjects.  Conan,  a  rich  burgess  of 
Rouen,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  deliver 
that  city  to  William  ;  but  Henry,  on  the  detection 
of  his  guilt,  invited  the  traitor  up  to  a  high  tower, 
and  with  his  own  hands  flung  him  from  the  bat- 
tlements. 

The  king  appeared  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of 
an  army;  and  affairs  seem  to  have  come  to  ex- 
tremity between  the  brothers ;  when  the  nobility 
on  both  sides,  strongly  connected  by  interest  and 
alliances,  interposed  and  mediated  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  chief  advantage  of  this  treaty  accrued 
to  William,  who  obtained  possession  of  the  territory 
of  Eu,  the  towns  of  Aumale,  Fescamp,  and  other 
places  :  but  in  return  he  promised  that  he  would 
assist  his  brother  in  subduing  Maine,  which  had  re 
belled  ;  and  that  the  Norman  barons,  attainted  in 
Robert's  cause,  should  be  restored  to  their  estates 
in  England.  The  two  brothers  also  stipulated,  that 
on  the  demise  of  either  without  issue,  the  survivor 
should  inherit  all  his  dominions  ;  and  twelve  of 
the  most  powerful  barons  on  each  side  swore,  that 
they  would  employ  their  power  to  ensure  the  effec- 
tual execution  of  the  whole  treaty  ;  a  strong  proof 
of  the  great  independence  and  authority  of  the  no- 
bles in  those  ages. 

Prince  Henry,  disgusted  that  so  little  care  had 
been  taken  of  his  interests  in  this  accommodation, 
retired  to  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  strong  fortress 
on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  infested  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  his  incursions.  Robert  and  Wil- 
liam, with  their  joint  forces,  besieged  him  in  this 
place,  and  had  nearly  reduced  him  by  the  scarcity 
of  water;  when  the  elder,  hearing  of  his  distress, 
granted  him  permission  to  supply  himself,  and 
also  sent  him  some  pipes  of  wine  for  his  own  table. 
Being  reproved  by  William  for  this  ill-timed  gene- 
rosity ;  he  replied,  "What,  shall  I  suffer  my  bro- 
ther to  die  of  thirst  ?  Where  shall  we  find  another 
when  he  is  gone?"  The  king  also,  during  this 
siege,  performed  an  act  of  generosity,  which  was 
less  suitable  to  his  character.  Riding  out  one  day 
alone,  to  take  a  survey  of  the  fortress,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  soldiers,  and  dismounted.  One  of 
them  drew  his  sword  in  order  to  dispatch  him ; 
when  the  king  exclaimed,  "  Hold,  knave  !  I  am 
the  king  of  England."  The  soldier  suspended  his 
blow  ;  and  raising  the  king  from  the  ground,  with 
expressions  of  respect,  received  a  handsome  re- 
ward, and  was  taken  into  his  service.  Prince  Henry 
was  soon  after  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  being 
despoiled  of  all  his  patrimony,  wandered  about  for 
some  time  with  very  few  attendants,  and  often  in 
great  poverty. 

The  continued  intestine  discord  among  the  ba- 
Tons  was  alone  in  that  age  destructive :  the  public 


wars  were  commonly  short  and  feeble,  produced 
little  bloodshed,  and  were  attended  with  no  memo- 
rable  event.  To  this  Norman  war,  which  was  so 
soon  concluded,  there  succeeded  hostilities  with 
Scotland,  which  were  not  of  longer  duration,  Ro- 
bert here  commanded  his  brother's  army,  and 
obliged  Malcolm  to  accept  of  peace,  and  do  ho- 
mage to  the  crown  of  England.  This  peace  was 
not  more  durable.  Malcolm,  two  years  after,  levy- 
ing an  army,  invaded  England  ;  and  after  ravaging 
Northumberland,  he  laid  siege  to  Alnwick,  where  a 
party  of  Earl  Moubray's  troops  falling  upon  him 
by  surprise,  a  sharp  action  ensued,  in  which  Mal- 
colm was  slain.  This  incident  interrupted  for 
some  years  the  regular  succession  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  Though  Malcolm  left  illegitimate  sons, 
his  brother  Donald,  on  account  of  the  youth  of 
these  princes,  was  advanced  to  the  throne ;  but 
kept  no  long  possession  of  it.  Duncan,  natural 
sou  of  Malcolm,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him; 
and  being  assisted  by  William  with  a  small  force, 
made  himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  New  broils 
ensued  with  Normandy.  The  frank,  open,  remiss 
temper  of  Robert  was  ill  fitted  to  withstand  the 
interested  rapacious  character  of  William,  who, 
supported  by  greater  power,  was  still  encroaching 
on  his  brother's  possessions,  and  instigating  his 
turbulent  barons  to  rebellion  against  him.  Tlie 
king,  having  gone  over  to  Normandy  to  support  his 
partisans,  ordered  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
to  be  levied  in  England,  and  to  be  conducted  to 
the  sea-coast,  as  if  they  were  instantly  to  be  em- 
barked. Here  Ralph  Flambard,  the  king's  mi- 
nister, and  the  chief  instrument  of  his  extortions, 
exacted  ten  shillings  a-piece  (the  sum  provided  for 
their  support  during  the  campaign)  from  them,  in 
lieu  of  their  service,  and  then  dismissed  them  into 
their  several  counties.  This  money  was  so  skil- 
fully employed  by  William,  that  it  rendered  him 
better  service  than  he  could  have  expected  from 
the  army.  He  engaged  the  French  king  by  new 
presents  to  depart  from  the  protection  of  Robert ; 
and  he  daily  bribed  the  Norman  barons  to  desert 
his  service ;  but  was  prevented  from  pushing  his 
advantages  by  an  incursion  of  the  Welsh,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  England.  Pie  found  no 
difficulty  in  repelling  the  enemy;  but  was  not  able 
to  make  any  considerable  impression  on  a  country 
guarded  by  its  mountainous  situation.  A  conspi- 
racy of  his  own  barons,  which  was'  detected  at  this 
time,  appeared  a  more  serious  concern,  and  en- 
grossed all  his  attention.  Robert  Moubray,  earl 
of  Northumberland,  was  at  the  head  of  this  com 
bination  ;  and  he  engaged  in  it  the  Count  d'Eu, 
Richard  de  Tunbridge,  Roger  de  Lacey,  and  many 
others.  The  purpose  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
dethrone  the  king,  and  to  advance  in  his  stead 
Stephen,  count  of  Aumale,  nephew  to  the  Con- 
queror. William's  dispatch  prevented  the  design 
from  taking  effect,  and  disconcerted  the  conspira- 
tors. Moubray  made  some  resistance  ;  but  being 
taken  prisoner,  was  attainted,  and  thrown  into 
confinement,  where  he  died  about  thirty  years 
after.  The  Count  d'Eu  denied  his  concurrence  in 
the  plot ;  and  to  justify  himself  fought,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court  at  Windsor,  a  duel  with  Geofl'rey 
Bainard,  who  accused  him.  But  being  worsted  in 
the  combat,  he  was  condemned  fo  be  castrated, 
and  to  have  his  eyes  put  out.  William  de  Alderi, 
another  conspirator,  was  supposed  to  be  treated 
with  more  rigour  when  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
Landed. 
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But  the  noise  of  these  petty  wars  ami  commotions 
was   quite   sunk  in    the    tumult    of    the   crusades, 
which  now  engrossed  the  attention  of  Europe,  and 
have  ever  since  engaged  the   curiosity  of  mankind, 
as  the  most  signal  and  most  durable  monument  of 
human  folly  that  has   yot   apjiearcd  in   any  age  or 
nation,     .\iter  .Mahomot  had,  by  means  of  his  pre- 
tended revelations,  united  the  dispersed  Arabians 
under  one  head,  they  issued  forth  from  their  deserts 
in  great  multitudes ;  aud  being  animated  with  zeal 
for  their  new  religion,  and  supported  by  the  vigour 
of  their  new  government,  they  made  deep  impres- 
sion   on  the  eastern  empire,  which  was  far  in   the 
decline,  witli  regard  both  to  military  discipline  and 
to  civil    policy.     Jerusalem,   by   its    situation,   be- 
came one  of  their  most  early  conquests  ;  and  the 
Christians   had    the   mortification  to  see    the    holy 
sepulchre,  and  the  otber  places,  consecrated  by  the 
presence  of  their  religious  founder,   fallen  into   the 
possession    of  infidels.     But  the   Arabians,  or    Sa- 
racens, were  so  employed  in  military   enterprises, 
by  which  they  spread  their  empire  in  a  few  years 
from   the   banks   of   the   Ganges  to   the   Straits  of 
(iibraltar,  that  they  had  no   leisure   for  theological 
controversy  :  and  though  the  Alcoran,  the  original 
monument   of  their  faith,  seems   to  contain  some 
violent   precepts,     they   were    much    less   infected 
with    the    spirit  of  bigotry  and  persecution,   than 
the   iudolcnt   and    speculative    Greeks,    who   were 
coutinually  refining  on  the  several  articles  of  their 
religious  system.     They  gave  little   disturbance  to 
those  zealous   pilgrims  who  daily  flocked   to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  they  allowed  every  man,  after  paying 
a    moderate    tribute,   to   visit   the  holy    sepulchre, 
to   perforin  his  religious   duties,  and   to  return   in 
peace.     But  the  Turcomans,  or  Turks,    a  tribe  of 
Tartars    who  had  embraced  Mahometanism,    hav- 
ing wrested   Syria  from  the  Saracens,  and  having, 
in    the    year    10o5,    made    themselves    masters  of 
Jerusalem,  rendered    the    pilgrimage    much    more 
difficult    and    dangerous    to  the  Christians.      The 
barbarity  of  their  manners,   and  the  confusions  at- 
tending   their   unsettled   government,  exposed  the 
pilgrims    to   many    insults,    robberies,    aud    extor- 
lioiis  ;  and   these   zealots,  returning  from  their  me- 
ritorious fatigues  and  sufferings,  filled  all  Christen- 
dom  with    indignation   against    the    infidels,    who 
profaned  the   holy  city  by  their  presence,  and  de- 
rided   the  sacred    mysteries  in  the   very  place   of 
their  completion.     Gregory  VII.,  among  the  other 
vast  ideas  which  ho   entertained,    had    lorincd   the 
design  of  uniting  all  the  western  Christians  against 
the   Mahometans;    but  the  egregious   and   violent 
invasions    of    that  pontiff  on    the   civil   power    of 
princes,    had  created    him   so  many  enemies,  and 
iiad   rendered    bis  schemes  ho   suspicious,  that  he 
was  not  able  to   make   great   progress  in  this  un- 
dertaking.    The  work  was   reserved  for  a  meaner 
instrument,   whose   low   condition    in  life    exposed 
him  to  no  jealousy,  and  whose  folly  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  coincide  with  the  prevailing  principles  of 
the  times. 

Peter,  commonly  called  the  hermit,  a  native  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Being  deeply  affected  with  the  daii- 
gerH  to  which  that  act  of  piety  now  exposed  the 
pilgriinii,  as  well  as  with  the  instances  of  oppres- 
iioQ  under  which  the  eastern  Christians  laboured, 
hp  entertained  the  bold,  an<l  in  all  appearance  im- 
|iraclirdble  project  of  leading  into  At>ia,  from  the 
furthest  extremities  of  the  west,  armies  sufficient  to 
tnbdue  tbutc  potent  and  warlike  nations  which  now 


held  the  holy  city  in  subjection.  lie  proposed  his 
views  to  Martin  II.,  who  filled  the  papal  chair, 
and  who,  though  sensible  of  the  advantages  which 
the  head  of  the  Christian  religion  must  reap  from 
a  religious  war,  and  though  he  esteemed  the  blind 
zeal  of  Peter  a  proper  means  for  efl'ecting  the 
purpose,  resolved  not  to  interpose  his  authority 
till  he  saw  a  greater  probability  of  success.  He 
summoned  a  council  at  I'lacentia,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  ecclesiastics,  aud  thirty 
thousand  seculars ;  aud  which  was  so  numerous 
that  no  hall  could  contain  the  multitude,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  assembly  in  a  plain. 
The  harangues  of  the  pope,  and  of  Peter  himself, 
representing  the  dismal  situation  of  their  brethren 
in  the  east,  and  the  indignity  suffered  by  the  Chris- 
tian name,  in  allowing  the  holy  city  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  infidels,  here  found  the  minds  of 
men  so  well  jjreparcd,  that  the  whole  multitude 
suddenly  and  violently  declared  for  the  war,  and 
solemnly  devoted  themselves  to  perform  this  service, 
so  meritorious,  as  they  believed  it,  to  God  and  re- 
ligion. 

But  though  Italy  seemed  thus  to  have  zealously 
embraced  the  enterprise,  Martin  knew  that  in  or- 
der to  ensure  success  it  was  necessary  to  enlist  the 
greater  and  more  warlike  nations  in  the  same  en- 
gagement ;  and  having  previously  exhorted  Peter 
to  visit  the  chief  cities  and  sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom, ho  summoned  another  council  at  Claremont 
in  Auvergne.  The  fame  of  this  great  and  pious 
design,  being  now  universally  diffused,  procured 
the  attendance  of  the  greatest  prelates,  nobles,  aud 
princes ;  aud  when  the  pope  and  the  hermit  re- 
newed their  pathetic  exhortations,  the  whole  as- 
sembly, as  if  impelled  by  an  immediate  inspiration, 
not  moved  by  their  preceding  impressions,  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  "  It  is  the  will  of  God  !  It  is  the 
will  of  God!"  Words  deemed  so  memorable,  and 
so  much  the  result  of  a  divine  influence,  that  they 
were  employed  as  the  signal  of  rendezvous  and  bat- 
tle in  all  the  future  exploits  of  those  adventurers. 
Men  of  all  ranks  Hew  to  arms  with  the  utmost  ar- 
dour; and  an  exterior  symbol  too,  a  circumstance 
of  chief  moment,  was  here  chosen  by  the  devoted 
combatants.  The  sign  of  the  cross,  which  had 
been  hitherto  so  much  revered  among  Christians, 
and  which,  the  more  il  was  an  object  of  reproach, 
among  the  Pagan  world,  was  the  more  passion- 
ately cherished  by  them,  became  the  badge  of 
union,  and  was  affixed  to  their  right  shoulder, 
by  all  who  enlisted  themselves  in  this  sacred 
warfare. 

Europe  was  at  this  time  sunk  into  profound 
ignorance  and  superstition :  the  ecclesiastics  had 
acquired  the  greatest  ascendancy  over  the  human 
mind  :  the  people,  who,  being  little  restrained  by 
honour,  and  less  by  law,  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  worst  crimes  and  disorders,  knew  of  no 
other  expiation  than  the  observances  imposed  on 
them  by  their  spiritual  pastors  :  and  it  was  easy 
to  represent  the  holy  war  as  an  equivalent  for  all 
penances,  and  an  atonement  for  every  violation 
of  justice  and  humanity.  But  amidst  the  abject 
superstition  which  now  prevailed,  the  military 
spirit  also  had  universally  diffused  itself;  and 
tliough  not  supported  by  art  or  discijiline,  was 
become  the  general  passion  of  the  nations  go- 
verned by  the  feudal  law.  All  the  great  lords 
possessed  the  right  of  peace  and  war  :  they  were 
engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  each  other: 
the    open  countrv  was  become  a  scene  of  outrage 
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antl  disorder  :  the  cities,  still  mean  and  poor,  were 
neither  guarded  by  walls  nor  protected  by  privi- 
leges, and  were  e.\posed  to  every  in.sult :  indivi- 
duals were  obliged  to  depend  for  safety  on  their 
own  force,  or  their  private  alliances  :  and  valour 
was  the  only  e.xcellcnce  which  was  held  in  esteem, 
or  gave  one  man  the  pre-eminence  above  another. 
When  all  the  particular  superstitions,  therefore, 
were  here  united  in  one  great  object,  the  ardour  for 
military  enterprises  took  the  same  direction  ;  and 
Europe,  impelled  by  its  two  ruling  passions,  was 
loosened,  as  it  were,  from  its  foundations,  and 
seemed  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body  upon 
the  east. 

All  orders  of  men  deeming  the  crusades  the  only 
road  to  heaven,  enlisted  themselves  under  these 
sacred  banners,  and  were  impatient  to  open  the  way 
with  their  sword  to  the  holy  city.  Nobles,  artisans, 
peasants,  even  priests,  enrolled  their  names  ;  and 
to  decline  this  meritorious  service  was  branded  with 
the  reproach  of  impiety,  or  what  perhaps  was  es- 
teemed still  more  disgraceful,  of  cowardice  and 
pusillanimity.  The  inlirm  and  aged  contributed 
to  the  expedition  by  presents  and  money ;  and 
many  of  them,  not  satisfied  with  the  merit  of  this 
atonement,  attended  it  in  person,  and  were  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  breathe  their  last  in  sight  of 
that  city  where  their  Saviour  had  died  for  them. 
Women  themselves,  concealing  their  sex  under  the 
disguise  of  armour,  attended  the  camp ;  and  com- 
monly forgot  still  more  the  duty  of  the  sex,  by 
prostituting  themselves  without  reserve  to  the  army. 
The  greatest  criminals  were  forward  in  a  service 
which  they  regarded  as  a  propitiation  for  all  crimes  ; 
and  the  most  enormous  disorders  were,  during  the 
course  of  those  expeditions,  committed  by  men 
inured  to  wickedness,  encouraged  by  example,  and 
impelled  by  necessity.  The  multitude  of  the  ad- 
venturers soon  became  so  great,  that  their  more 
sagacious  leaders,  Hugh,  count  of  Vermondois,  bro- 
ther to  the  French  king,  Raymond,  count  of  Tou- 
louse, Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  prince  of  Brabant,  and 
Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  became  apprehensive  lest 
the  greatness  itself  of  the  armament  should  dis- 
appoint its  purpose;  and  they  permitted  an  undis- 
ciplined multitude,  computed  at  300,000  men,  to 
go  before  them,  under  the  command  of  Peter  the 
Hermit  and  Walter  the  Moneyless.  These  men 
took  the  road  towards  Constantinople,  through 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;  and  trusting  that  Heaven, 
by  supernatural  assistance,  would  supply  all  their 
necessities,  they  made  no  provision  for  subsist- 
ence on  their  march.  They  soon  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  obtain  by  plunder  what  they 
had  vainly  expected  from  miracles ;  and  the  en- 
raged inhabitants  of  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  gathering  together  in  arms,  attacked 
the  disorderly  multitude,  and  put  them  to  slaughter 
without  resistance.  The  more  disciplined  armies 
followed  after;  and  passing  the  straits  of  Constan- 
tinople, they  were  mustered  in  the  plains  of  Asia, 
and  amounted  in  the  whole  to  the  number  of  700,000 
combatants. 

Amidst  this  universal  frenzy  which  spread  itself 
by  contagion  throughout  Europe,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  men  were  not  entirely  for 
getful  of  their  present  interests  ;  and  both  those 
who  went  on  this  expedition,  and  those  who  staid 
beh:nd,  entertained  schemes  of  gratifying,  by  its 
means,  their  avarice  or  their  ambition.  The  nobled 
who  enlisted  themselves  were  moved  from  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  the  age,   to  hope  for  opulent  esta- 


blishments in  the  east,  the  chief  seat  of  arts  and 
commerce  during  those  ages  ;  and  in  pursuit  of 
these  chimerical  projects,  they  sold  at  the  lowest 
price  their  ancient  castles  and  inheritances,  which 
had  now  lost  all  value  in  their  eyes.  The  greater 
princes,  who  remained  at  home,  besides  establish- 
ing peace  in  their  dominions,  by  giving  occupation 
abroad  to  the  inquietude  and  martial  disposition  of 
their  subjects,  took  the  opportunity  of  annexing 
to  their  crown  many  considerable  liefs,  either  by 
purchase  or  by  the  extinction  of  heirs.  The  pope 
frequently  turned  the  zeal  of  the  crusaders  from 
the  infidels  against  his  own  enemies,  whom  he  re- 
presented as  equally  criminal  with  the  enemies  of 
Christ.  The  convents  and  other  religious  societies 
bought  the  possessions  of  the  adventurers ;  and  as 
the  contributions  of  the  faithful  were  commonly  in- 
trusted to  their  management,  they  often  diverted  to 
this  purpose  what  was  intended  to  be  employed 
against  the  infidels.  But  no  one  was  a  more  im- 
mediate gainer  by  this  epidemic  fury  than  the  king 
of  England,  who  kept  aloof  from  all  connexions 
with  those  fanatical  and  romantic  warriors. 

Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  impelled  by  the 
bravery  and  mistaken  generosity  of  his  spirit,  had 
early  enlisted  himself  in  the  crusade  ;  but  being 
always  unprovided  with  money,  he  found  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  him  to  appear  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  rank  and  station  at  the 
head  of  his  numerous  vassals  and  subjects,  who, 
transported  with  the  general  rage,  were  deter- 
mined to  follow  him  into  Asia.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  mortgage,  or  rather  to  sell  his  dominions, 
which  he  had  not  talents  to  govern  ;  and  he  offered 
them  to  his  brother  William,  for  the  very  unequal 
sum  of  ten  thousand  marks.  The  bargain  was 
soon  concluded  :  the  king  raised  the  money  by 
violent  extortions  on  his  subjects  of  all  ranks,  even 
on  the  convents,  who  were  obliged  to  melt  their 
plate  in  order  to  furnish  the  quota  demanded  of 
them;  he  was  put  in  possession  of  Normandy  and 
Maine,  and  Robert,  providing  himself  with  a  mag- 
nificent train,  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  pursuit 
of  glory,  and  in  full  confidence  of  securing  his 
eternal  salvation. 

The  smallness  of  this  sum,  with  the  difficulty 
which  William  found  in  raising  it,  suffices  alone 
to  refute  the  account  which  is  heedlessly  adopted 
by  historians,  of  the  enormous  revenue  of  the  Con 
queror.  Is  it  credible  that  Robert  would  consign  to 
the  rapacious  hands  of  his  brother  such  considerable 
dominions  for  a  sum  which,  according  to  that 
account,  made  not  a  week's  income  of  his  father's 
English  revenue  alone  ?  Or  that  the  king  of  Eng- 
land could  not  on  demand,  without  oppressing 
his  subjects,  have  been  able  to  pay  him  the  money  ? 
The  Conqueror,  it  is  agreed,  was  frugal  as  well 
as  rapacious ;  yet  his  treasure,  at  his  death, 
exceeded  not  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  hardly 
amounted  to  his  income  for  two  months  :  anothci 
certain  refutation  of  that  exaggerated  account. 

The  fury  of  the  crusades,  during  this  age,  less 
infected  England  than  the  neighbouriuf?  king- 
doms; probably  because  the  Norman  cot'querors, 
finding  their  settlement  in  that  kingdom  still  some 
what  precarious,  durst  not  abandon  cheir  homes 
in  quest  of  distant  adventures.  The  selfish  in- 
terested spirit  also  of  the  king,  which  kept  him 
from  kindling  in  the  general  flame,  checked  its 
progress  among  its  subjects ;  and  as  he  is  accused 
of  open  profaneness,  and  was  endued  with  a  sharp 
wit,  it  is  likely  that  he  made  the  romantic  chivalry 
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of  the  crusaders  the  object  of  his  perpetual  rail- 
hry.  As  uu  instance  of  his  irrehgion,  we  are 
tolii,  that  he  once  accepted  of  sixty  marks  from  a 
Jew,  whose  sou  had  been  converted  to  C"hri^tianity, 
and  who  engaged  him  by  that  present  to  assist 
him  in  bringing  back  the  youth  to  Judaism.  Wil- 
liam cmploytd  K.th  menaces  and  persuasion  for 
that  purpose;  but  finding  the  convert  obstinate 
in  his  new  faith,  he  sent  for  the  father,  and  told 
him,  that  Oi.  he  had  not  succeeded,  it  was  not 
just  that  he  should  keep  the  present;  but  as  he 
had  done  his  utmost,  it  was  but  equitable  that  he 
should  be  paid  for  his  pains  ;  and  he  would  there- 
fore retain  only  thirty  marks  of  the  money.  At 
another  time,  it  is  said,  he  sent  for  some  learned 
Christian  theologians  and  some  rabbis,  and  bade 
them  fairly  dispute  the  question  of  their  religion 
in  his  presence  :  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  be- 
tween them  ;  had  his  ears  open  to  reason  and  con- 
viction ;  and  would  embrace  that  doctrine  which, 
upon  comparison,  should  be  found  supported  by 
the  most  solid  arguments.  If  this  story  be  true, 
it  is  probable  that  he  meant  only  to  amuse 
himself  by  turning  both  into  ridicule  :  but  we  must 
be  cautious  of  admitting  everything  related  by  the 
monkish  historians  to  the  disadvantage  of  this 
prince  :  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  the  ecclesiastics,  particularly  with 
Anselm,  commonly  called  St.  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  his  memory 
should  be  blackened  by  the  historians  of  that 
order. 

After  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  for  se- 
veral years  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  revenues 
of  Canterbury,  as  he  did  those  of  many  other 
Vacant  bishoprics  ;  but  falling  into  a  dangerous 
iickness,  he  was  seized  with  remorse,  and  the 
clergy  represented  to  him,  that  he  was  in  danger 
of  eternal  perdition,  if  before  his  death  he  did  not 
make  atonement  for  those  multiplied  impieties 
and  sacrileges  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  supply  instantly  the  vacancy 
of  Canterbury ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  for 
Anselm,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  abbot  of  Bee,  in 
Normandy,  who  was  much  celebrated  for  his 
learning  and  piety.  The  abbot  earnestly  refused 
the  dignity,  fell  on  his  knees,  wept,  and  entreated 
the  king  to  change  his  purpose ;  and  when  he 
found  the  prince  obstinate  in  forcing  the  pastoral 
statf  upon  him,  he  kept  his  fist  so  fast  clenched, 
that  it  required  the  utmost  violence  of  the  by- 
standers to  open  it,  and  force  him  to  receive  that 
ensign  of  spiritual  dignity.  William  soon  after 
recovered  ;  and  his  passions  regaining  their  wonted 
vigour,  he  returned  to  his  former  violence  and 
rapine.  He  detained  in  prison  several  persons 
whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  freed  during  the  time 
of  his  penitence ;  he  still  preyed  upon  the  ec- 
clesiastical benefices;  the  sale  of  spiritual  digni- 
ties continued  as  open  as  ever;  and  he  kept  pos- 
kciaion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenues 
belonging  to  the  sec  of  Canterbury.  But  he  found 
in  Antelm  that  persevering  ojjposition  which  he 
had  reason  to  expect  from  the  ostentatious  humility 
which  that  prelate  had  displayed  in  refusing  his 
promotion. 

The  opposition  made  by  Anselm  was  the  more 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  character  of  piety 
which  be  scion  acquired  in  Flngland,  by  his  great 
zeal  againit  all  abuses,  particularly  those  in  dress 
and  ornament.  'J'hcre  was  a  mode,  which,  in  that 
•ge,    prevai1(;d    throughout    Europe,    both   amoni^ 


men  and  women,  to  give  an  enormous  length  to 
their  shoes,  to  draw  the  toe  to  a  sharp  point,  and  to 
affix  to  it  the  figure  of  a  bird's  bill,  or  some  such 
ornament,  which  was  turned  upwards,  and  which 
was  often  sustained  by  gold  or  silver  chains  tied 
to  the  knee.  The  ecclesiastics  took  exception 
at  this  ornament,  which  they  said  was  an  attempt 
to  belie  the  Scripture,  where  it  is  affirmed,  that 
no  man  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  ;  and  they 
declaimed  against  it  with  great  vehemence,  nay, 
assembled  some  synods,  who  absolutely  condemned 
it.  But,  such  are  the  strange  contradictions  in 
human  nature  I  though  the  clergy,  at  that  time, 
could  overturn  thrones,  and  had  authority  sufficient 
to  send  above  a  million  of  men  on  their  errand  to 
the  deserts  of  Asia,  they  could  never  prevail  against 
these  long-pointed  shoes :  on  the  contrary,  that 
caprice,  contrary  to  all  other  modes,  maintained  its 
ground  during  several  centuries  ;  and  if  the  clergy 
had  not  at  last  desisted  from  their  persecution  of 
it,  it  might  still  have  been  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
Europe. 

But  Anselm  was  more  fortunate  in  decrying  the 
particular  mode  which  was  the  object  of  his  aver- 
sion, and  which  probably  had  not  taken  such  fast 
hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people.  He  preached 
zealously  against  the  long  hair  and  curled  locks 
which  were  then  fashionable  among  the  courtiers ; 
he  refused  the  ashes  on  Ash-Wednesday  to  those 
who  were  so  accoutred ;  and  his  authority  and  elo- 
quence had  such  influence,  that  the  young  men 
universally  abandoned  that  ornament,  and  appeared 
in  the  cropt  hair,  which  was  recommended  to  them 
by  the  sermons  of  the  primate.  The  n<ited  historian 
of  Anselm,  who  was  also  his  companion  and  se 
cretary,  celebrates  highly  this  effort  of  his  zeal  and 
piety. 

When  William's  profaneness,  therefore,  returned 
to  him  with  his  health,  he  was  soon  engaged  in 
controversies  with  this  austere  prelate.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  schism  in  the  church  between  Urban 
and  Clement,  who  both  pretended  to  the  papacy ; 
and  Anselm,  who  was  abbot  of  Bee,  and  had  already 
acknowledged  the  former,  was  determined,  with- 
out the  king's  consent,  to  introduce  his  autho- 
rity into  England.  William,  who  imitating  his 
father's  example,  had  prohibited  his  subjects  from 
recognising  any  pope  whom  he  had  not  previously 
received,  was  enraged  at  this  attempt ;  and  sum- 
moned a  synod  at  Kockingiiam,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  deposing  Anselm  :  but  the  prelate's  suf- 
fragans declared,  that,  without  the  papal  authority, 
they  knew  of  no  expedient  for  iiillicting  that 
punishment  on  their  primate.  The  king  was  at 
last  engaged  by  other  motives  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Urban's  title;  Anselm  received  the  pall 
from  that  pontiff;  and  matters  seemed  to  be  ac- 
commodated between  the  king  and  the  primate, 
when  the  quarrel  broke  out  afresh  from  a  new 
cause.  William  had  undertaken  an  expedition 
against  Wales,  and  required  the  archbishop  to 
furnish  his  quota  of  soldiers  for  that  service ;  but 
Anselm,  who  regarded  the  demand  as  an  oppres- 
si>)n  on  the  church,  and  yet  durst  not  refuse  com- 
pliance, sent  them  so  miserably  accoutred,  that 
the  king  was  extremely  displeased,  and  threatened 
him  with  a  prosecution.  Anselm,  on  the  other 
hand,  demanded  positively  that  all  the  revenues 
of  his  see  should  be  restored  to  him ;  appealed  to 
Rome  against  the  king's  injustice ;  and  affairs 
came  to  such  extremities,  that  the  primate,  find 
ing    it    dangerous    to    remain    in    the    kingdom 
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desired  and  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  re- 
tire beyond  sea.  All  liis  temporalities  were  seized; 
but  he  was  received  with  great  respect  by  Urban, 
who  considered  him  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  even  menaced  the  king,  on  account  of 
his  proceedings  against  the  primate  and  the  church, 
with  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Auselm 
assisted  at  the  council  of  Bari,  where,  besides  fixing 
the  controversy  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  right  of  election  to  church  preferments 
was  declared  to  belong  to  the  clergy  alone,  and 
spiritual  censures  were  denounced  against  all  ec- 
clesiastics, who  did  homage  to  laymen  for  their 
sees  or  benefices,  and  against  all  laymen  who  ex- 
acted it.  The  right  of  homage,  by  the  feudal  cus- 
toms, was,  that  the  vassal  should  throw  himself  on 
his  knees,  should  put  his  joined  hands  between  those 
of  his  superior,  and  should  in  that  posture  swear 
fealty  to  him.  But  the  council  declared  it  exe- 
crable, that  pure  hands,  which  could  create  God, 
and  could  ofi'er  him  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind,  should  be  put,  after  this  humi- 
liating manner,  between  profane  hands,  which,  be- 
sides being  inured  to  rapine  and  bloodshed,  were 
employed  day  and  night  in  impure  purposes,  and 
obscene  contacts.  Such  were  the  reasons  prevalent 
in  that  age ;  reasonings  which,  though  they  cannot 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  without  omitting  the  most 
curious,  and  perhaps,  not  the  least  instructive  part 
of  history,  can  scarcely  be  delivered  with  the  requi- 
site decency  and  gravity. 

The  cession  of  Normandy  and  Maine  by  Duke 
Robert  increased  the  king's  territories;  but 
brought  him  no  great  increase  of  power,  because 
of  the  unsettled  state  of  those  countries,  the  mu- 
tinous disposition  of  the  barons,  and  the  vicinity 
of  the  French  king,  who  supported  them  in  all 
their  insurrections.  Even  Helie,  lord  of  la  Fleche, 
a  small  town  in  Anjou,  was  able  to  give  him  in- 
quietude ;  and  this  great  monarch  was  obliged  to 
make  several  expeditions  abroad,  without  being 
able  to  prevail  over  so  petty  a  baron,  viho  had 
acquired  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Maine.  He  was,  however,  so  fortu- 
nate as  at  last  to  take  him  prisoner  in  a  rencounter; 
hut  having  released  him,  at  the  intercession  of 
the  French  king  and  the  count  of  Anjou,  he  found 
the  province  of  Maine  still  exposed  to  his  intrigues 
and  incursions.  Helie,  being  introduced  by  the 
citizens  into  the  town  of  J\Jans,  besieged  the  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel  :  William,  who  was  hunting 
in  ihe  New  Forest,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
this  hostile  attempt,  was  so  provoked,  that  he  imme- 
diately turned  his  horse,  and  galloped  to  the  sea- 
shore at  Dartmouth  ;  declaring,  that  he  would  not 
stop  a  moment  till  he  had  taken  vengeance  for  the 
ofience.  He  found  the  weather  so  cloudy  and  tem- 
pestuous, that  the  mariners  thought  it  dangerous 
to  put  to  sea  :  but  the  king  hurried  on  board,  and 
ordered  them  to  set  sail  instantly,  exclaiming, 
"  Kings  are  never  drownedl"  By  this  vigour  and 
celerity,  he  .delivered  the  citadel  of  Mans  from  its 
present  danger;  and  pursuing  Helie  into  his  own 
territories,  he  laid  siege  to  Majol,  a  small  castle  in 
those  parts  :  but  a  wound,  which  he  received  before 
this  place,  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  he 
returned  to  England. 

The  weakness  of  the  greatest  monarchs,  during 
this  age,  in  their  military  expeditions  against  their 
nearest  neighbours,  appears  the  more  surprising, 
when   we  consid.ir  the  prodigious  numbers  which 


even  petty  princes,  seconding  the  enthusiastic  rage 
of  the  people,  were  able  to  assemble,  and  to  con- 
duct in  dangerous  enterprises  to  the  nmote  pro- 
vinces of  Asia.  William,  earl  of  Poitiers  and 
duke  of  Guienne,  inflamed  with  the  glory,  and  not 
discouraged  by  the  misfortunes,  which  had  attended 
the  former  adventurers  in  the  crusades,  had  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  immense  multitude,  com- 
puted by  some  historians  to  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand horse,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  foot,* 
and  he  purposed  to  lead  them  into  the  Holy  Land 
against  the  infidels.  He  wanted  money  to  for- 
ward the  preparations  requisite  for  this  expedi- 
tion, and  he  offered  to  mortgage  all  his  dominions 
to  William,  without  entertaining  any  scruple  on 
account  of  that  rapacious  and  iniquitous  hand,  to 
which  he  resolved  to  consign  them.  The  king 
accepted  the  offer ;  and  had  prepared  a  fleet  and 
an  army,  in  order  to  escort  the  money,  and  take 
possession  of  the  rich  provinces  of  Guienne  and 
Poictou;  when  an  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
and  to  all  his  ambitious  projects.  He  was  engaged 
in  hunting,  the  sole  amusement,  and  indeed  the 
chief  occupation  of  princes  in  those  rude  times, 
when  society  was  little  cultivated,  and  the  arts 
afforded,  few  objects  worthy  of  attention.  Walter 
Tyrrel,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his 
address  in  archery,  attended  him.  in  this  recrea- 
tion, of  which  the  New  Forest  was  the  scene  ;  and 
as  William  had  dismounted  after  a  chaee,  Tyrrel, 
impatient  to  show  his  dexterity,  let  tly  an  arrow 
at  a  stag,  which  suddenly  started  before  him.  The 
arrow,  glancing  from  a  tree,  struck  the  king  in 
the  breast,  and  instantly  slew  him;  while  Tyrrel, 
without  informing  any  one  of  the  accident,  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  hastened  to  the  sea-shore,  em- 
barked for  France,  and  joined  the  crusade  in  an 
expedition  to  Jerusalem;  a  penance  which  he  im- 
posed on  himself  for  this  involuntary  crime.  The 
body  of  William  was  found  in  the  forest  by  the 
country-people,  and  was  buried  without  any  pomp 
or  ceremony  at  Winchester.  His  courtiers  were 
negligent  in  performing  the  last  duties  to  a  master 
who  was  so  little  beloved  ;  and  every  one  was  too 
much  occupied  in  the  interesting  object  of  fixing 
his  successor,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  dead  so- 
vereign. 

The  memory  of  this  monarch  is  transmitted  to 
us  with  little  advantage  by  the  churchmen,  whom 
he  had  offended  ;  and  though  we  may  suspect,  in 
general,  that  their  account  of  his  vices  is  some- 
what exaggerated,  his  conduct  affords  little  rea- 
son for  contradicting  the  character  which  they 
have  assigned  him,  or  for  attributing  to  him  any 
very  estimable  qualities.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince;  a  perfidious,  en- 
croaching, and  dangerous  neighbour ;  an  unkind 
and  ungenerous  relation.  He  was  equally  prodi- 
gal and  rapacious  in  the  management  of  his  trea- 
sury; and  if  he  possessed  abilities,  he  lay  so  much 
under  the  government  of  impetuous  passions,  that 
he  made  little  use  of  them  in  his  administration  ; 
and  he  indulged,  without  reserve,  that  domineer- 
ing policy,  which  suited  his  temper,  and  which, 
if  supported,  as  it  was  in  him,  with  courage  ar  I 
vigour,  proves  often  more  successful  in  disorderly 
times,  than  the  deepest  foresight  and  most  refiiiea 
artifice. 

Such  is  Hume's  statement.  The  following  more 
minute  details  are  from  LiiLgard: — 

*  Tlie  wliole  IS  said  to  \\a\e  amounted  to  tliree  hundred 
thousand  men. 
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"  At  the  death  of  the  Conqueror  the  royal  trea- 1  forced  smile,  '  dreams  like  a  monk.  Give  him  a 
sury  at  Winchester  contained  sixty  thousauu  pounds  hundred  shillings.'  He  was,  however,  unable  to 
of  .silver,  besides  gold  and  protious  stones  ;  and  if  j  conceal  the  impression  which  these  })urlents  had 
to  this  sum  we  add  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
crown,  we  may  safely  pronounce  William  to  have 
been  at  his  succession  a  most  opulent  monarch. 
But  no  accmiiulation  of  wealth,  however  large, 
no  supply  however  abundant,  could  equal  the  waste 
of  his  prodigality.  He  spurned  at  restraints;  and 
in  his  dress  and  table,  in  his  pleasures  and  presents, 
lefl  far  behind  him  the  most  extravagant  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

"  Malmesbury  narrates,  as  a  proof  of  his  sense- 
less extravagance,  that  he  refused  a  pair  of  hose 
because  they  only  cost  three  shillings,  and  put  on  a 
worse  pair,  when  his  chamberlain  assured  him  that 
they  had  cost  a  mark. 

"  Immense  sums  were  lavished  in  purchasing  or 
rewarding  the  services  of  foreigners,  who,  whatever 
might  be  their  country  or  their  character,  were  as- 
sured of  receiving  a  gracious  welcome  from  the  king 
of  England. 

"  His  favourite  instrument  of  extortion,  Ralf, 
afterwards  surnaracd  Flambard,  or  devouring 
torch,  vvas  a  Norman  clergyman  of  obscure  birth, 
ready  wit,  dissolute  morals,  and  insatiable  am- 
bition. He  had  followed  the  court  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  first  attracted  notice  in  the  capacity 
of  a  public  informer.  From  the  service  of  Mau- 
rice, bishop  (if  London,  he  passed  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam;  and  the  kins;  soon  discovered  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  gradually  raised  him  to  the  highest  dis- 
tinction in  the  kingdom,  by  appointing  him  to  the 
offices  of  royal  chaplain,  treasurer,  and  justiciary. 
The  minister  was  sensible  that  to  retain  the  favour, 
it  was  necessary  to  flatter  the  vices  of  his  master  : 
and  his  ingenuity  was  successfully  employed  in 
devising  new  methods  of  raising  money.  Tlic  li- 
berty of  hunting  was  circumscribed  by  additional 
penalties :  to  multiply  tines,  new  offences  were 
created :  capital  punishments  were  commuted  for 
pecuniary  mulcts  :  and  another  survey  of  the  king- 
dom was  ordered  to  raise  the  land-ta.v  of  those 
estates  which  had  been  under-rated  in  the  record  of 
Domesday.  By  these  acts  Flambard  earned  the 
culogium  which  was  pronounced  on  him  by  the  king, 
that  he  was  the  only  man,  who,  to  please  a  master, 
was  willing  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

"  William's  court  was  a  constant  scene  of  de- 
bauchery. In  order  that  he  might  indulge  his  pas- 
sions with  less  restraint,  he  refused  to  marry :  the 
young  nobility  courted  the  favour  of  their  sovereign 

liy    imiuiing   his   example;  and   in  the  society    of 

flatterers  and  prostitutes,   the  decencies  of  life  and 

prohibitions   of  religion   were  equally  exposed    to 

outrage  and  derision." 

The  following    narration   of  his  death  is   given 

also  by  Lingard  from  the  chroniclers  :— 

"  For  some  time    predictions  of  his  approaching 

fate   had  been  circulated  among   the  people,    and 

were    readily    believed    by    those,   whose  piety   he 

had  shocked  by  his  dcliaucberies,  or  whose  hatred 

he   had    provoked  by  his  rapacity.      Nor  was  he 

vrithout    apprehension    himself.      On    the    first    «' 

Au(fu»t,   IKMJ,   he   pai-sed  a  restless  night;  and  his 

imHgination  was  so  disturbed   by  dreams,    that   he 

•ent  for  servants  to  watch  near  his   bed.     Before 

sunrise     I'ltz-IIamcn    entered    the    chamber,     and 

related    to    him    the    vision   of    a    foreign    monk, 

which  was    interpreted  to  presage   some   calamity 


ade  on  his  mind ;  and,  at  the  request  of  hi 
friends,  devoted  the  morning  to  business.  At  din- 
ner he  ate  and  drank  more  copiously  than  usual : 
his  spirits  revived,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  rode 
out  into  the  forest.  There  most  of  his  attendants 
successively  left  him,  separating  in  ])ursuit  of 
game  ;  and  about  sunset  he  was  discovered  by  some 
countrymen,  lying  on  the  ground  and  weltering  in 
blood.  An  arrow,  the  shaft  oi'  which  was  broken, 
had  entered  his  breast.  The  body  was  conveyed 
in  a  cart  to  Winchester,  where  it  was  hastily 
buried  the  ue.\t  morning.  Out  of  respect  to  his 
rank  a  grave  was  allotted  him  in  the  cathedral ; 
but  it  was  deemed  indecent  to  honour  with  re- 
ligious rites  the  obsequies  of  a  prince  whose  life 
had  been  so  impious,  and  whose  death  was  too  sud- 
den to  encourage  a  hope  that  he  had  found  time  to 
repent." 

We  must  digress  a  moment  to  remind  the  reader 
that  Lingard  is  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  and  as 
such,  shields  the  church  in  every  instance.  The 
natural  inference  here  is,  that  churchmen  are  as 
vindictive  as  any  other  set  of  men,  and  wreaked  oa 
the  corse  that  disrespect  they  could  only  feel  with- 
out displaying  during  his  life.  It  is  a  strange  but 
lamentable  truth,  that  churchmen  alone  carry  ven- 
geance beyond  the  grave. 

But  to  return  to  his  pleasing  narrative.  "  By 
whose  hand  the  king  fell,  and  whether  the  arrow 
was  directed  against  him  by  accident  or  design,  are 
((uestions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  report  which  obtained  credit  at  that  time 
was,  that  William  following  a  wounded  deer 
with  his  eyes,  held  his  hand  near  his  face  to  in- 
tercept the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same 
moment  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Walter  Tyrrel, 
a  French  knight,  glancing  from  a  tree,  struck 
him  in  the  breast.  It  was  added,  that  the  unin- 
tentional homicide,  spurring  his  horse  to  the 
shore,  immediately  crossed  to  the  continent ;  and 
a  pilgrimage  which  he  afterwards  made  to  the 
Holy  Land,  was  attributed  to  remorse,  and  con- 
strued into  a  proof  of  his  guilt.  But  Tyrrel  al- 
ways denied  the  charge ;  and  after  his  return, 
when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  deposed 
upon  oath  lU  the  presence  of  Soger,  abbot  of  St. 
Denis,  that  he  never  saw  the  king  on  the  day  of 
his  deiith,  nor  e:.tered  that  part  of  the  forest 
where  he  fell.  If  William  perished  by  treason  (a 
supposition  not  very  improbable),  it  was  politic 
in  the  assassin  to  fix  the  guilt  on  one  who  was  no 
longer  in  the  kin;idom.  This  at  least  is  certain, 
that  no  inquirv  was  made  into  the  cause  or  tiie 
manner  of  h.s  deiir.h:  whence  wo  may  infer  tliat 
his  sacccs>or,  il'  ho  were  not  convinced  that  it 
would  not  bear  iuvestigation,  was  too  well  pleased 
with  an  event  w..ich  raised  him  to  the  throne,  to 
trouble  hiiE&elf  about  the  means  by  which  it  was 
elVcctc.I. 

"  William  was  short  in  person,  with  Jlaxen 
hair,  and  a  ri.udy  complexion ;  from  which  last 
ciicmnsLante  (and  not  from  the  colour  of  hi«. 
l.dir),  he  derived  the  name  of  Rufus,  or  the  Red. 
In  ord.uary  conversation  his  utterance  was  slow 
and  embanasscd:  in  the  hurry  of  passion  precipi- 
tate and  unintelligible.  He  assumed  in  public  a 
haughty  port,  rolling  his  eyes  with  fierceness  on 
the   spectators,   and  endeavouring   by   the  tone  of 


lo  the   king.      '  The  man,'   he   exclaimed,   with  a  ]  his  voice,  and  the  tenour  of  his  answers,  to  intimi 
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ilate  those  who  addressed  him.  But  in  private  he 
descended  to  an  equalit)'  with  his  companions, 
amusing  them  with  his  wit,  which  was  chiefly 
pointed  against  himself,  and  seeking  to  lessen  the 
otlium  of  his  excesses,  by  making  them  the  subjects 
of  laughter. 

'•  He  built,  at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  a  wall  round  the  Tower,  a  bridge  over 
the  Thames,  and  the  great  hall  at  Westminster. 
The  latter  was  finished  the  year  before  his  death ; 
and  when  he  first  visited  it  after  his  return  from 
Normandy,  he  replied  to  his  flatterers,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  its  dimensions  to  excite  their  won- 
der :  it  was  only  the  vestibule  to  the  palace  which 
he  intended  to  raise.  But  in  this  respect  he  seems 
to  have  followed,  not  to  have  created,  the  taste  of 
the  age.  During  his  reign,  structures  of  unusual 
magnificence  arose  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  the  most  opulent  proprietors  sought  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  the  castles  which  they  built, 
and  the  monasteries  which  they  founded." 

The  most  laudable  foreign  enteiprise  which  Wil- 
liam undertook,  was  the  sending  of  Edgar  Atheliug, 
three  years  before  his  death,  into  Scotland  with  a 
small  army,  to  restore  Prince  Edgar,  the  true  heir 
of  that  kingdom,  son  of  Malcolm,  and  of  Mar- 
garet, sister  of  Edgar  Atholing  ;  and  the  enterprise 
proved  successful.  It  was  remarked  in  that  age, 
that  Richard,  an  elder  brother  of  William's,  perished 
by  an  accident  in  the  New  Forest ;  Richard,  his 
nephew,  natural  son  of  Duke  Robert,  lost  his  life 
in  the  same  place,  after  the  same  manner :  and  all 
men,  upon  the  king's  fate,  exclaimed,  that  as  the 
Conqueror  had  been  guilty  of  extreme  violence,  im- 
pelling all  the  inhabitants  of  that  large  district  to 
make  room  for  his  game,  the  just  vengeance  of 
Heaven  was  signalized,  in  the  same  place,  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  posterity.  WiUiam  was  killed  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  liis  reign,  and  about  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  never  married, 
he  left  no  legitimate  issue. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  this  reign,  Magnus,  king 
of  Norway,  made  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Anglesea, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Hugh,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
This  is  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  northern  na- 
tions upon  England.  That  restless  people  seem 
about  this  time  to  have  learned  the  practice  of  til- 
lage, which  thenceforth  kept  them  at  home,  and 
freed  the  other  nations  of  Europe  from  the  devasta- 
tions spread  over  them  by  those  piratical  invaders. 
This  proved  one  great  cause  of  the  subsequent  set- 
tlement and  improvement  of  the  southern  nations. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

HENRY  I. 

The  Crusades — Accession  of  Henry — Marriage  of  the 
king  —  hiiasion  by  Duke  Robert  —  Accommodation 
uith  Robert —  Attack  of  Norniandy —  Conquest  of 
Normandy — Continuation  of  the  quarrel  with  An- 
selm,  the  primate — Compromise  uith  him — lliirs 
abroad — Death  of  Prince  William — King's  second 
marriage — Death  and  character  of  Henry — State 
of  Learning. 

After   the  adventurers   in  the    holy  war   were 
assembled   on  the  banks  ot  the  i'osphorus,   oppo- 


site to  Constantinople,  they  proceeded  on  their 
enterprise;  but  immediately  experienced  those  dif- 
ficulties which  their  zeal  had  hitherto  concealed 
from  them,  and  for  which,  even  if  they  had  fore- 
seen them,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  provide  a  remedy.  The  Greek  emperor,  Alexis 
Comnenus,  who  had  applied  to  the  Western  Chris- 
tians for  succour  against  the  Turks,  entertained 
hopes,  and  those  but  feeble  ones,  of  obtaining  such 
a  moderate  supply,  as,  acting  under  his  command, 
might  enable  him  to  repulse  the  enemy  :  but  he  was 
extremely  astonished  to  see  his  dominions  over- 
whelmed, on  a  sudden,  by  such  an  inundation  of 
licentious  barbarians,  who,  though  they  pretended 
friendship,  despised  his  subjects  as  unwarlike,  and 
detested  them  as  heretical.  By  all  the  arts  of 
policy,  in  which  he  excelled,  he  endeavoured  to 
divert  the  torrent;  but  while  he  employed  profes- 
sions, caresses,  civilities,  and  seeming  services  to- 
wards the  leaders  of  the  crusade,  he  secretly  re- 
garded those  imperious  allies  as  more  dangerous 
than  the  open  enemies  by  whom  his  empire  had 
been  formerly  invaded.  Having  efTected  that  dif- 
ficult point  of  disembarking  them  saftdy  in  Asia, 
he  entered  into  a  private  correspondence  with  Soli- 
man,  emperor  of  the  Turks  ;  and  practised  every 
insidious  art,  which  his  genius,  his  power,  or  his 
situation,  enabled  him  to  employ,  for  disappointing 
the  enterprise,  and  discouraging  the  Latins  from 
making  tlienceforward  any  such  prodigious  migra- 
tions. His  dangerous  policy  was  seconded  by  the 
disorders  inseparable  from  so  vast  a  multitude,  who 
were  not  united  under  one  head,  and  were  conducted 
by  leaders  of  the  most  independent,  intractable 
spirit,  unacquainted  with  military  discipline,  and 
determined  enemies. to  civil  authority  and  submis- 
sion. The  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  excesses  of 
fatigue,  the  influence  of  unknown  climates,  joined 
to  the  want  of  concert  in  their  operations,  and  to 
the  sword  of  a  warlike  enemy,  destroyed  the  ad- 
venturers by  thousands,  and  would  have  abated  the 
ardour  of  men  impelled  to  war  by  less  powerful 
motives.  Their  zeal,  however,  their  bravery,  and 
their  irresistible  force,  still  carried  them  forward, 
and  continually  advanced  them  to  the  great  end  of 
their  enterprise.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  they 
took  Nice,  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  they 
defeated  Soliman  in  two  great  battles  ;  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Antioch;  and  entirely  broke 
the  force  of  the  Turks,  who  had  so  long  retained 
those  countries  in  subjection.  The  soldan  of  Egypt, 
whose  alliance  they  had  hitherto  courted,  recovered, 
on  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  power,  his  former  autho- 
rity in  Jerusalem;  and  he  informed  them  by  his 
ambassadors,  that  if  they  came  disarmed  to  that 
city,  they  might  now  perform  their  religious  vows, 
and  that  all  Christian  pilgrims,  who  should  thence- 
forth visit  the  holy  sepulchre,  might  expect  the 
same  good  treatment  which  they  had  ever  received 
from  his  predecessors.  The  offer  was  rejected;  the 
soldan  was  required  to  yield  up  the  city  to  the 
Christians  ;  and  on  his  refusal,  the  champions  of 
the  cross  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which 
they  regarded  as  the  consummation  of  their  labours. 
By  the  detachments  which  they  had  made,  and 
the  disasters  which  they  had  undergone,  they 
were  diminished  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse ;  but  these 
were  still  formidable,  from  their  valour,  their  ex- 
perience, and  the  obedience  which,  from  past  ca 
families,  they  had  learned  to  pay  to  their  leaders 
After  a  siege  of  fi.vo  weeks,  thov  took  Jerusalem 
^  L2 
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oy  assault;  and,  impelled  by  a  mixture  of  military    party  of  hunting,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  his  mas- 
aud  religious  rage,  they  put   the   numerous  garri-    ter's  death,   than  he  hastened   to  take  care  of  his 


5<JD  and  inhabitants  to  the  sword  without  distinc 
tioii.  Neither  arms  dofemicd  the  valiant,  nor 
Ribmission  the  timorous  :  no  age  or  sex  was  spared  : 
infauts  ou  the  breast  were  pierced  by  the  same 
olow  with  their  mother,  who  implored  for  mercy  : 
even  a  multitude,  to  the  number  of  ten  tl\oa- 
saud  persons,  who  had  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners,  and  were  promised  quarter,  were  but- 
chered in  conl  blood  by  those  Icrocious  conquer- 
ors. The  streets  of  Jerusalem  were  covered  with 
dead  bodies ;  anil  the  triumphant  warriors,  after 
every  enemy  was  subdued  and  slaughtered,  imme- 
diately turned  themselves,  with  the  sentiments  of 
humiliation  and  contrition,  towards  the  holy  sepul- 
chre. They  threw  aside  their  arms,  still  stream- 
ing with  blood  :  they  advanced  with  reclined 
bodies,  and  naked  feet  and  heads  to  that  sacred 
monument :  they  sung  anthems  to  their  Saviour, 
who  had  there  purchased  their  salvation  by  his 
death  and  agony  :  and  their  devotion,  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  the  place  where  he  had  suf- 
fered, so  overcame  their  fury,  that  they  dis- 
solved in  tears,  and  bore  the  appearance  of  every 
soft  and  tender  sentiment.  So  inconsistent  is 
human  nature  with  itself !  And  so  easily  does 
the  most  effeminate  superstition  ally,  both  with 
the  most  heroic  courage  and  with  the  fiercest 
barbarity  ! 

This  great  event  happened  on  the  5th  of  July  in 
the  last  year  of  the  eleventh  centurj'.  The  Chris- 
tian princes  and  nobles,  after  choosing  Godfrey  of 
Boiiillon,  king  of  Jerusalem,  began  to  settle  them- 
selves in  their  new  conquests;  while  some  of  them 
returned  to  Europn,  in  order  to  enjoy  at  home 
that  glory  which  their  valour  had  acquired  them 
in  this  popular  enterprise.  Among  these  was 
Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  who,  as  he  had  re- 
linquished the  greatest  dominions  of  any  prince 
that  attended  the  crusade,  had  all  along  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  most  intrepid  courage,  as 
well  as  by  that  affable  disposition  and  uubounded 
generosity  which  gain  the  hearts  of  soldiers,  and 
qualify  a  prince  to  shine  in  a  military  life.  In 
passing  through  Italy,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Sybilla,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Conversana,  a 
young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  merit,  whom  he 
espoused  :  indulging  himself  in  this  new  passion, 
as  well  as  fond  of  enjoying  ease  and  pleasure, 
after  the  fatigues  of  so  many  rough  campaigns,  he 
lingered  a  twelvemonth  in  that  delicious  climate ; 
and  though  his  friends  in  the  north  looked  every 
moment  for  his  arrival,  none  of  them  knew  v\hen 
they  could  with  certainty  expect  it.  By  this  delay 
he  lost  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  the  great 
fame  he  had  acquired  during  the  crusades,  as  well 
as  his  undoubted  title,  both  \iy  birth  and  by  the 
preceding  agreement  with  his  deceased  brother, 
would,  had  he  been  present,  have  infallibly  secured 
to  him. 

I'rince    Henry  was   hunting   with   llufus  in  ihe 


charge ;  and  he  told  the  prince,  that  this  trea- 
sure, as  well  as  the  crown,  belonged  to  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  now  his  sovereign  ;  and  that  he 
himself,  for  his  part,  was  determined,  in  spite  of 
all  other  pretensions,  to  maintain  his  allegiance 
to  him.  But  Henry,  drawing  his  sword,  threat- 
ened him  with  instant  death  if  he  dared  to  dis- 
obey  him  ;  and  as  others  of  the  late  king's  retinue, 
who  came  every  moment  to  Winchester,  joined 
the  prince's  party,  Breteuil  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw his  opposition,  and  to  acquiesce  in  this  vio- 
lence. 

Henry,  without  losing  a  moment,  hastened  with 
the  money  to  London  ;  and  having  assembled  some 
noblemen  and  prelates,  whom  his  address,  or  abili- 
ties, or  presents,  gained  to  his  side,  he  was  suddenly 
elected,  or  rather  saluted  king  ;  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  exercise  of  royal  authority,  in 
less  than  throe  days  after  his  brother's  death,  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation  (which  was  the  same  as 
had  been  observed  in  the  coronation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings)  was  performed  at  Westminster  by 
Maurice,  bishop  of  London,  who  was  persuaded  to 
officiate  on  that  occasion  ;  and  thus,  by  his  courage 
and  celerity,  he  intruded  himself  into  the  vacant 
throne.  No  one  had  sufficient  spirit,  or  sense  of 
duty,  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  absent  prince  : 
all  men  were  seduced  or  intimidated  :  present  pos- 
session supplied  the  apparent  defects  in  Henry's 
title,  which  was  indeed  founded  on  plain  usurpa- 
tion :  and  the  barons,  as  well  as  the  people,  acqui- 
esced in  a  claim,  which,  though  it  could  neither  be 
justified  nor  comprehended,  could  now,  they  found, 
be  opposed  through  the  perils  alone  of  civil  war 
and  rebellion. 

But  as  Henry  foresaw  that  a  crown,  usurped 
against  all  rules  of  justice,  would  sit  unsteady  on 
his  head,  he  resolved,  by  fair  professions  at  least, 
to  gain  the  affections  of  all  his  subjects.  Besides 
taking  the  usual  coronation-oath  to  maintain  the 
laws  and  execute  justice,  he  ])assod  a  charter, 
which  was  calculated  to  remedy  many  of  the 
grievous  oppressions  which  had  been  complained 
of  during  the  reigns  of  his  father  and  brother. 
He  there  promised,  that,  at  the  death  of  any 
bishop  or  abbot,  he  never  would  seize  the  reve- 
nues of  the  see  or  abbey  during  the  vacancy,  but 
would  leave  the  whole  to  be  reaped  by  the  succes- 
sor ;  and  that  he  would  never  let  to  farm  any  ec- 
clesiastical benefice,  nor  dispose  of  it  for  money. 
After  this  concession  to  the  church,  whose  favour 
was  of  so  great  importance,  he  proceeded  to  enu- 
merate the  civil  grievances  which  he  purposed  to 
redress.  He  promised  that,  upon  the  death  of 
any  earl,  baron,  or  military  tenant,  his  heir  should 
be  admitted  to  the  possession  of  his  estate,  on 
paying  a  just  and  lawful  relief;  without  being 
I'xposed  to  such  violent  exactions  as  had  been 
usual  during  tlie  late  reigns :  he  remitted  the 
wardship  of  Uiinors,  and  allowed  guardians   to   be 


New  Forest,  when  intelligence  of  that  monarch's  |  apjiointed,  who  should  be  answeraljle  for  the 
death  wa^  brought  him;  and  being  sensible  of  i  trust:  he  promised  not  to  dispose  of  any  heiress 
the  advantage  attending  the  conjuncture,  he  bur-  in  marriage,  but  by  the  advice  of  all  the  barons  ; 
ricd  to  Winchester,  in  order  to  eecure  the  royal  and  if  any  baron  intended  to  give  his  daughter, 
tf'-asuro,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  necessary  im|)le-  sister,  niece,  or  kinswoman  in  marriage,  it  should 
meut  for  facili  aling  his  designs  on  the  crown,  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult  the  king. 
Ho  had  scarcely  reached  the  place  when  Wiliiaui  who  promised  to  take  no  money  for  his  consent, 
de  Breteuil,  keeper  of  the  treasure,  arrived,  and  nor  ever  to  refuse  permission,  unless  the  person, 
opitftird  himself  to  Henry's  pretensions.  Thin  to  whom  it  was  purposed  to  marry  her,  should 
Diibleniau,    who   had    been    engaged    in  the    same    happi-ii  to  be  his  enemy:    he    granted   his  barons 
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and  military  tenants  the  power  of  bequeathing,  by 
will,  their  money  or  personal  estates  ;  and  if  they 
neglected,  to  make  a  will,  ho  promised  that  their 
heirs  should  succeed  to  them :  he  renounced  the 
right  of  imposing  moneyage,  and  of  levying  taxes 
at  pleasure  on  the  farms  which  the  barons  retained 
;n  their  own  hands :  he  made  some  general  profes- 
sions of  moderating  fines  ;  he  offered  a  pardon  for 
all  offences  :  and  he  remitted  all  debts  due  to  the 
crown  ;  he  required  that  the  vassals  of  the  barons 
should  enjoy  the  same  privileges  which  he  granted 
to  his  own  barons;  and  he  promised  a  general  con- 
firmation and  obsery;ince  of  the  laws  of  Kins  Ed- 
ward. This  is  the  substance  of  the  chief  articles 
contained  in  that  famous  charter. 

To  give  greater  authenticity  to  these  concessions, 
Henry  lodged  a  copy  of  his  charter  in  some  abbey 
of  each  county  ;  as  if  desirous  that  it  shtuld  be 
exposed  to  the  view  of  all  his  subjects,  and  remain  a 
[lerpetual  rule  for  the  limitation  and  direction  of  his 
k'overnment :  yet  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  pre- 
si'nt  purpose  was  served,  he  never  once  thought, 
during  his  reign,  of  observing  one  single  article 
of  it ;  and  the  whole  fell  so  much  into  neglect  and 
oblivion,  that,  in  the  following  century,  when  the 
harons,  who  had  heard  an  obscure  tradition  of  it, 
desired  to  make  it  the  model  of  the  great  charter 
which  they  exacted  from  King  John,  they  could 
with  difficulty  find  a  copy  of  it  in  the  kingdom. 
But  as  to  the  grievances  here  meant  to  be  redressed, 
they  were  still  continued  in  their  full  extent ;  and 
the  royal  authority,  in  all  those  particulars,  lay 
under  no  manner  of  restriction,  l^eliefs  of  heirs, 
so  capital  an  article,  were  never  effectually  fixed  till 
the  time  of  Magna  Charta  ;*  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  general  promise  here  given,  of  accepting  a  just 
and  lawful  relief,  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to 
more  precision,  in  order  to  give  security  to  the 
subject.  The  oppression  of  wardship  and  mar- 
riage was  perpetuated  even  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  And  it  appears  from  Glanville,t  the 
famous  justiciary  of  Henry  II.,  that,  in  his  time, 
where  any  man  died  intestate,  an  accident  which 
must  have  been  very  frequent  when  the  art  of 
v^riting  was  so  little  known,  the  king,  or  the  lord 
of  the  fief,  pretended  to  seize  all  the  moveables, 
and  to  exclude  every  heir,  even  the  children  of  the 
deceased  :  a  sure  mark  of  a  tyrannical  and  arbitrary 
government. 

The  Normans,  indeed,  who  domineered  in  Eng- 
land, were,  during  this  age,  so  licentious  a  people, 
that  they  may  be  pronounced  incapable  of  any 
true  or  regular  liberty  ;  which  requires  such  im- 
provement in  knowledge  and  morals  as  can  onlv 
be  the  result  of  reflection  and  experience,  and 
must  grow  to  perfection  during  several  ages  of 
settled,  and  established  government.  They  had 
indeed  arms  in  their  hands,  which  prevented  the 
establishment  of  a  total  despotism,  and  left  their 
posterity  sufficient  power,  whenever  they  should 
attain  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason,  to  assume 
true  liberty :  but  their  turbulent  disposition  fre- 
quently prompted  them  to  make  such  use  of  their 
arms,   that  they  were  more  fitted  to  obstruct  the 

*  What  is  called  a  relief  in  the  Conqueror's  laws,  preserved 
by  Ingulf,  seems  to  have  been  the  heriot ;  since  reliefs,  as 
well  as  the  other  burdens  of  the  feudal  law,  were  unknown 
in  the  ave  of  the  Confessor,  whose  laws  these  originally 
were. 

t  This  practice  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  King  Edward, 
ratified  by  the  Conqueror,  as  we  learn  from  Ingulf.  But  laws 
had  at  that  time  very  little  influence :  power  and  violence 
governed  everything. 


execution  of  justice,  than  to  stop  the  career  of  vio- 
lence and  oppression.  The  prince,  finding  that 
greater  opposition  was  often  made  to  him  when  he 
enforced  the  laws  than  when  he  violated  them,  was 
apt  to  render  his  own  will  and  pleasure  the  sole 
rule  of  government;  and  on  every  emergency,  to 
consider  more  the  power  of  the  persons  whom  he 
might  ofTend,  than  the  rights  of  those  whom  he 
might  injure.  The  very  form  of  this  charter  of 
Henry  proves  that  the  Norman  barons  (for  thev, 
rather  than  the  people  of  England,  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  it)  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
a  limited  monarchy,  and  were  ill  qualified  to  con- 
duct, in  conjunction  with  their  sovereign,  the  ma- 
chine of  government.  It  is  an  act  of  his  sole 
power,  is  the  result  of  his  free  grace,  contains  some 
articles  which  bind  others  as  well  as  himself,  and 
is  therefore  unfit  to  be  the  deed  of  any  one  who 
possesses  not  the  whole  legislative  power,  and 
who  may  not  at  pleasure  revoke  all  his  conces- 
sions. 

Henry,  further  to  increase  his  popularity,  de- 
graded and  committed  to  j)rison  Ralph  Flambard 
bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  oppression  under  his  brother  :  but  this  act 
was  followed  by  another,  which  was  a  direct  viola 
tion  of  his  own  charter,  and  was  a  bad  prognostic 
of  his  sincere  intentions  to  observe  it.  He  kept 
the  see  of  Durham  vacant  for  five  years,  and  during 
that  time  retained  possession  of  all  its  revenues. 
Sensible  of  the  great  authority  which  Anselm  had 
acquired  by  his  character  of  piety,  and  by  the  per- 
secutions which  he  had  undergone  from  William, 
he  sent  repeated  messages  to  him  at  Lyons,  where 
he  resided,  and  invited  him  to  return  and  take 
possession  of  his  dignities.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
prelate,  he  proposed  to  him  the  renewal  of  that 
homage  which  he  had  done  his  brother,  and  which 
had  never  been  refused  by  any  English  bishop : 
but  Anselm  had  acquired  other  sentiments  by  his 
journey  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  king  an  absolute 
refusal.  He  objected  the  decrees  of  the  council  ot 
Bari,  at  which  he  himself  had  assisted ;  and  he 
declared,  that  so  far  from  doing  homage  for  his 
spiritual  dignity,  he  would  not  so  much  as  com- 
municate with  any  ecclesiastic  who  paid  that  sub. 
mission,  or  who  accepted  of  investitures  from  lay 
men.  Henry,  who  expected,  in  his  present  delicate 
situation,  to  reap  great  advantages  from  the  autho- 
rity and  populaiity  of  Anselm,  durst  not  insist  on 
his  demand  :  he  only  desired  that  the  controversy 
might  be  suspended  ;  and  that  messengers  might 
be  sent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  accommodate  matters 
with  the  pope,  and  obtain  his  confirmation  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  England. 

Theie  immediately  occurred  an  important  affair, 
in  which  the  king  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  authority  of  Anselm.  jMatilda,  daughter 
of  Malcolm  HI.,  king  of  Scotland,  and  niece  to 
Edgar  Atheling,  had,  on  her  father's  death,  and 
the  subsequent  revolutions  in  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, been  brought  to  England,  and  educated 
under  her  aunt  Christina,  in  the  nunnery  of 
Rumsey.  This  princess  Henry  purposed  to  marry ; 
but  as  she  had  worn  the  veil,  though  never  taken 
the  vows,  doubts  might  arise  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  act ;  and  it  behoved  him  to  be  very 
careful  not  to  shock,  in  any  particular,  the  reli- 
gious prejudices  of  his  subjects.  The  affair  was 
examined  by  Anselm,  in  a  council  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles  which  was  summoned  at  Lambeth  : 
JIatilda   there    proved   that    she   had    put   on  the 
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veil,  not  with  a  view  of  entering  into  a  rclipious 
life,  tJiit  merely  in  consequence  of  a  custom  fiinii- 
liar  to  the  Enj:lish  ladies  who  jirotecteil  their  chastity 
from  the  brutal  vinlence  of  the  Normans,  by  takin<; 
shelter  under  that  habit,  which,  ami(i>t  the  horrible 
licentiousness  of  the  times,  was  yet  <];enerally  re- 
vered. The  council,  sensible  that  even  a  princess 
had  otherwise  no  security  for  her  honour,  admitt<'d 
this  reason  as  valid  :  they  pronounced  that  Ma- 
tilda was  still  free  to  marry  ;  and  her  espousals  with 
Henry  were  celebrated  by  Anselm  with  great  pomp 
and  solemnity.  No  act  of  the  king's  reign  ren- 
dered him  equally  popular  with  his  English  sub- 
jects, and  tended  more  to  establish  him  on  the 
throne.  Though  Matilda,  during  the  life  of  her 
uncle  and  brothers,  was  not  heir  of  the  Sa.\on  line, 
she  was  become  very  dear  to  the  English  on  account 
of  her  connexions  with  it:  and  that  people,  who 
before  the  conquest  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of 
indifference  towards  their  ancient  royal  family, 
had  felt  so  severely  the  tyranny  of  the  Normans, 
that  they  reflected  with  e.xtreme  regret  on  their 
former  liberty,  and  hoped  for  a  more  equal  and 
mild  administration,  when  the  blood  of  their  na- 
tive princes  should  be  mingled  with  that  of  their 
new  sovereigns. 

But  the  policy  and  prudence  of  Henry,  which, 
if  time  had  been  allowed  for  these  virtues  to  pro- 
duce their  full  effect,  would  have  secured  him  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  ran  great  hazard  of  being 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Robert, 
who  returned  to  Normandy  about  a  month  alter 
the  death  of  his  brother  William.  He  took  pos- 
session, without  opposition,  of  that  duchy ;  and 
immediately  made  preparations  for  recovering  Eng- 
land, of  which,  during  his  absence,  he  had  by 
Henry's  intrigues  been  so  unjustly  defrauded.  The 
great  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  East 
forwarded  his  pretensions  ;  and  the  Norman  barons, 
sensible  of  the  consequences,  expressed  the  same 
discontent  at  the  separation  of  the  duchy  and  king- 
dom, which  had  appeared  on  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam. Robert  de  Bclesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Arundel,  William  de  la  Warrenne,  earl  of  Surrey, 
Aroulf  de  Montgomery,  Walter  Giffard,  Robert 
de  Pontcfract,  Robert  de  Mallet,  Yvo  do  (Jrent- 
mesnil,  and  many  others  of  the  princijial  nobility, 
invited  Robert  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Eng- 
land, and  promised,  on  his  landing,  to  join  him 
with  all  their  forces.  Even  the  seamen  were  af- 
fected with  the  general  popularity  of  his  name, 
and  they  carried  over  to  him  the  greater  part  of 
a  fleet  which  had  been  equipped  to  oppose  his 
passage.  Henry,  in  this  extremity,  began  to  be 
a])prelicnsive  for  his  life,  as  well  as  for  his 
crown  ;  and  had  recourse  to  the  superstition  of 
the  people,  in  order  to  oppose  their  sentiment  of 
justice.  He  paid  diligent  court  to  Anselm.  whose 
sanctity  and  wisdom  he  pretended  to  revere.  He 
consulted  him  in  all  diflicul .  emergencies  ;  seemed 
to  be  governed  by  him  ir.  every  measure;  pro- 
mi«cd  a  strict  regard  to  ecclesiastical  j)rivileges  ; 
professed  a  great  attachment  to  Itome,  and  a  re- 
Holulion  of  persevering  in  an  implicit  oiiedience 
to  the  decrees  of  councils  and  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  Ry  these  caresses  and  decla- 
rations he  entirely  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
primate,  whose  influence  over  the  people,  and 
authority  niih  the  barons,  were  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  him  in  his  prenent  situation.  Anselm  ecru- 
Jiled  not  to  assure  the  nobUs  of  the  king's  sincerity 
in  those  prolesaions  which   he   made,  of  avoiiling 


the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government  of  his 
father  and  brother  :  he  even  rode  through  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  recommended  to  the  soldiers 
the  defence  of  their  prince,  represented  the  duty 
of  kce]iing  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  prog- 
nosticated to  them  the  greatest  happiness  from 
the  government  of  so  wise  and  just  a  sovereign. 
Ry  this  expedient,  joined  to  the  influence  of  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  Mellent,  of  Roger  Bigod, 
Richard  de  Redvers,  and  Robert  P"itz-Hamon, 
powerful  barons,  who  still  adhered  to  the  present 
government,  the  army  was  retained  in  the  king's 
interests,  and  marched,  with  seeming  union  and 
firmness,  to  oppose  Robert,  who  had  landed  with 
his  forces  at  Portsmouth. 

The  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other -for 
some  days  without  ccnning  to  action  ;  and  both 
princes,  being  apprehensive  of  the  event,  which 
would  probably  be  decisive,  hearkened  the  more 
willingly  to  the  counsels  of  Anselm  and  the  other 
great  men,  who  mediated  an  accommodation  be- 
tween them.  After  employing  some  negotiation, 
it  was  agreed  that  Robert  should  resign  his  pre- 
tensions to  England,  and  receive  in  lieu  of  them 
an  annual  pnnsion  of  three  thousand  marks;  that 
if  either  of  the  princes  died  without  issue,  the  other 
should  succeed  to  his  dominions  ;  that  the  adherents 
of  each  should  be  pardoned,  and  restored  to  all 
their  possessions  either  in  Normandy  or  England; 
and  that  neither  Robert  nor  Henry  should  thence- 
forth encouragp,  receive,  or  protect  the  enemies  of 
the  other. 

This  treatv,  though  calculated  so  much  for 
Heiny's  advantage,  he  was  the  first  to  violate. 
He  restored,  indeed,  the  estates  of  .'ill  Robert's  ad- 
herents; but  was  secretly  determined  thlt  noble- 
men so  powerful  and  so  ill  affected,  who  had  both 
inclination  and  ability  to  disturb  his  government 
should  not  long  remain  unmolested  in  thei.-  present 
opulence  and  grandeur.  He  began  with  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  for  some  time  by 
spies,  and  then  indicted  on  a  charge,  consis'ing  of 
forty-five  articles.  This  turbulent  nobleman,  know- 
ing his  own  guilt,  as  well  as  the  prejudices  of  his 
judges,  and  the  power  of  his  prosecutor,  had  re- 
course to  arms  for  defence  :  but  being  soon  sup- 
pressed by  the  activity  and  address  of  Henry,  he 
was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  his  great  estate  con 
fiscated.  His  ruin  involved  that  of  his  two  brothers, 
Arnulf  de  Montgomery,  and  Roger,  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter. The  account  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  as  given  by  Lingard,  deserves  inser- 
tion as  an  instance  of  the  evil  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  as  a  proof  of  what  opportunity  it  gave  to  a 
tyrannical  monster  to  exercise  his  crimes.  "  He 
was  the  most  powerful  subject  in  England,  haughty, 
rapacious,  and  deceitful.  In  these  vices  he  might 
have  many  equals  :  in  cruelty  he  rose  pre-eniinent 
among  the  savages  of  that  age.  He  preferred  the 
death  to  the  ransom  of  his  captives ;  it  \\as  his 
delight  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the  contortions  of  the 
victims,  men  and  women,  whom  he  hud  ordered  to 
be  impaled :  he  is  even  said  to  have  torn  out  the 
eyes  of  his  godson  with  his  own  hands,  because 
the  father  of  the  boy  had  committed  some  trivial 
offence,  and  had  escaped  from  his  vengeance  " 
Soon  after  followed  the  prosecution  and  condem- 
nation of  Robert  de  Pontefract  and  Robert  di: 
Mallet,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  ainont; 
Robert's  adherents.  William  de  Warrenne  was 
the  next  victim  :  even  William,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
son   of   the   ear)  of  Mortaigne,    the   king's  uncle. 
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havinfj  given  matter  of  suspicion  against  himself 
lost  all  the  vast  acquisitions  of  his  family  in  England. 
Though  the  usual  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  Nor- 
man barons  afforded  a  plausible  pretence  for  those 
prosecutions,  and  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
sentences  pronounced  against  these  noblemen  was 
wholly  iniquitous ;  men  easily  saw  or  conjectured 
that  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt  was  not  the  in- 
justice or  illegality  of  their  conduct.  Robert,  en- 
raged at  the  fate  of  his  friends,  imprudently  ven- 
tured to  come  into  England;  and  he  remonstrated 
with  his  brother,  in  severe  terms,  against  thi?  breach 
of  treaty:  but  met  with  so  bad  a  reception,  that  he 
began  to  apprehend  danger  to  his  own  liberty,  and 
was  glad  to  purchase  an  escape,  by  resigning  his 
pension. 

The  indiscretion  of  Robert  soon  exposed  him  to 
more  fatal  injuries.  This  prince,  whose  bravery 
and  candour  procured  him  respect  while  at  a  dis- 
tance, had  no  sooner  attained  the  possession  of 
power  and  enjoyment  of  peace,  than  all  the  vigour 
of  his  mind  relaxed;  and  he  fell  into  contempt 
among  those  who  approached  his  person,  or  were 
subject  to  his  authority.  Alternately  abandoned 
to  dissolute  pleasures  and  to  womanish  supersti- 
tion, he  was  so  remiss,  both  in  the  care  of  his 
treasure  and  the  exercise  of  his  government,  that 
his  servants  pillaged  his  money  with  impunity, 
stole  from  him  his  very  clothes,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  practise  every  species  of  extortion  on 
his  defenceless  subjects.  The  barons,  whom  a 
severe  administration  alone  could  have  restrained, 
gave  reins  to  their  unbounded  rapine  upon  their 
vassals,  and  inveterate  animosities  against  each 
other ;  and  all  Normandy,  during  the  reign  of  this 
benign  prince,  was  become  a  scene  of  violence  and 
depredation.  The  Normans  at  last,  observing  the 
regular  government  which  Henry,  notwithstanding 
his  usurped  title,  had  been  able  to  establish  in  Eng- 
land, applied  to  him,  that  he  might  use  his  autho- 
rity for  the  suppression  of  these  disorders;  and 
they  thereby  afforded  him  a  pretence  for  inter- 
posing in  the  affairs  of  Normandy.  Instead  of 
employing  his  mediation  to  render  his  brother'.* 
government  respectable,  or  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Normans,  he  was  only  attentive  to 
support  his  own  partisans,  and  to  increase  their 
number  by  every  art  of  bribery,  intrigue,  and  in- 
sinuation. Having  found,  in  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  that  duchy,  that  the  nobility  were  more 
disposed  to  pay  submission  to  him  thon  to  their  legal 
sovereign,  he  collected,  by  arbrtiary  extortions  on 
England,  a  great  army  and  treasure,  and  returned 
next  year  to  Normandy,  in  a  fiiuaticn  to  obtain, 
either  by  violence  or  corruption,  the  dominion  of 
that  province.  He  took  Bayeux  by  storci  after  an 
obstinate  siege :  he  made  himself  roaster  of  Caen 
by  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  iohabitants ; 
but  being  repulsed  at  Falaise,  ond  obliged  by  the 
winter  season  to  raise  the  siege,  he  returned  into 
England  ;  after  giving  assurances  to  h'.s  adherents 
that  he  would  persevere  in  supporting  and  protecting 
them. 

Next  year  he  opened  the  campaicrn  with  the 
siege  of  Tenchebray ;  and  it  became  evuient,  from 
his  preparations  and  progress,  that  he  intended  to 
usurp  tlie  entire  possession  of  Normandy.  Robert 
was  at  last  roused  from  his  lethargy ;  ocd  being 
supported  by  the  carl  of  Mortaigne  and  Robert  de 
Belesme,  the  king's  inveterate  enemies,  he  raised 
a  considerable  army,  and  approached  his  brother'.s 
camp,  with  a  view  of  finishing  iu  one  decisive  bat- 


tle, the  quarrel  between  them.  He  was  now  en- 
tered on  that  scene  of  action  in  which  alone  he  was 
qualified  to  excel ;  and  he  so  animated  his  troops 
by  his  example,  that  they  threw  the  English  into 
disorder,  and  had  nearly  obtained  the  victory;  when 
the  flight  of  Belesme  spread  a  panic  among  the 
Normans,  and  occasioned  their  total  defeat.  Heurv, 
besides  doing  great  execution  on  the  enemy,  made 
near  ten  thousand  prisoners  ;  among  whom  was 
Duke  Robert  himself,  and  all  the  most  considerable 
barons  who  adhered  to  his  interests.  This  victory 
was  followed  by  the  final  reduction  of  Normandy  . 
Rouen  immediately  submitted  to  the  conqueror : 
Falaise,  after  some  negotiation,  opened  its  gates , 
and  by  this  acquisition,  besides  rendering  himself 
master  of  an  important  fortress,  he  got  into  his 
hands  Prince  William,  the  only  son  of  Robert :  he 
assembled  the  states  of  Normandy ;  and  having 
received  the  homage  of  all  the  vassals  of  the  duchy, 
having  settled  the  government,  revoked  his  brother's 
donations,  and  dismantled  the  castles  lately  built, 
he  returned  into  England,  and  carried  along  with 
him  the  duke  as  prisoner.  That  unfortunate  prince 
was  detained  in  custody  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  was  no  less  than  twenty-eight  years, 
and  he  died  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff  in  Glamor- 
ganshire; happy  if,  without  losing  his  liberty,  he 
could  have  relinquished  that  power  which  he  was 
not  qualified  cither  to  hold  or  exercise.  Prince 
William  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St. 
Saen,  who  had  married  Robert's  natural  daughter, 
and  who  being  a  man  of  probity  and  honour  be- 
yond what  was  usual  in  those  ages,  executed  the 
trust  with  great  affection  and  fidelity.  Edgar 
Atheling,  who  had  followed  Robert  in  the  expedi. 
tion  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  had  lived  with  him  ever 
since  in  Normandy,  was  another  illustrious  prisoner 
taken  in  the  battle  of  Tenchebray.  Henry  gave 
him  his  liberty,  and  settled  a  small  pension  on  him, 
with  which  he  retired ;  and  he  lived  to  a  good  old 
age  in  England,  totally  neglected  and  forgotten. 
This  prince  was  distinguished  by  personal  bravery  : 
but  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  his  mean 
talents  in  every  other  respect,  than  that,  notwith- 
standing he  possessed  the  affections  of  the  English, 
and  enjoyed  the  only  legal  title  to  the  throne,  he 
was  allowed  during  the  reigns  of  so  many  violent 
and  jealous  usurpers,  to  live  unmolested,  and  go  to 
his  grave  in  peace. 

A  little  after  Henry  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Normandy,  and  settled  the  government  of  that 
province,  he  fi.nished  a  controversy,  which  had 
been  Ions  depending  between  him  and  the  pope, 
with  regard  to  the  investitures  in  ecclesiastical 
benefices :  and  though  he  was  here  obliged  to  re- 
linquish some  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  crown, 
he  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty  on  easier 
terms  than  most  princes,  who  in  that  age  were  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  engaged  in  disputes  with  the 
apostolic  see.  The  king's  situation,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  obliged  him  to  pay  groat  court 
to  Anselm:  the  advantages  which  he  had  reaped 
.'"rem  the  zealous  friendship  of  *hat  prelate,  had 
made  him  sensible  hov.-  prone  the  minds  of  his  peo- 
ple were  to  superstition,  and  what  an  ascendancy 
;he  ecclesiastics  had  been  able  to  assume  over 
them.  He  had  seen,  on  the  accession  of  his  bro- 
ther Rufus,  that  though  the  rights  of  primogeniture 
were  then  violated,  and  the  inc'ications  of  almost 
all  the  barons  thwarted,  yet  the  authority  of  Lan- 
franc,  the  primate,  had  prevailed  over  all  other  con- 
siderations :  his  own  case,  which  was  still  more  uri'a- 
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vourable,  afforded  an  instance  in  which  the  clerpy 
had  more  evidently  shown  thoir  influence  and  au- 
thority. These  recent  examples,  while  they  made 
him  cautious  not  to  offend  that  powerlul  body,  con- 
vinced him  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  extremely 
his  interest  to  retain  the  tornier  prerogative  of  the 
crown  in  filling  oftices  of  such  vast  importance, 
and  to  check  the  ecclesiastics  in  that  independence 
to  which  they  visibly  aspired.  Tlie  choice  which 
his  brother,  in  a  lit  of  penitence  had  made  of  An- 
splm,  was  so  far  unfortunate  to  the  king's  preten- 
sions, that  this  prelate  was  celebrated  for  his  piety 
and  zeal,  and  austerity  of  manners;  and  though 
his  monkish  devotion,  and  narrow  principles,  prog- 
nosticated no  great  knowledge  of  the  world  or 
depth  of  policy,  he  was,  on  that  very  account,  a  more 
dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  politicians, 
and  retained  a  greater  ascendancy  over  the  bigoted 
populace.  The  prudence  and  temper  of  the  king 
appear  in  nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
management  of  this  delicate  afl'air  ;  where  he  was 
always  sensible  that  it  had  become  necessary  for 
him  to  risk  his  whole  crown,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  most  invaluable  jewel  of  it. 

Anselm  had  no  sooner  returned  from  banish- 
ment, than  his  refusal  to  do  homage  to  the  king 
raised  a  dispute,  which  Henry  evaded  at  that  criti- 
cal juncture,  by  promising  to  send  a  messenger,  in 
order  to  compound  the  matter  with  Pascal  II.,  who 
then  tilled  the  papal  throne.  The  messenger,  as 
was  probably  foreseen,  returned  with  an  absolute 
refusal  of  the  king's  demands;  and  that  fortified  by 
many  reasons,  which  were  well  qualified  to  operate 
on  the  understandings  of  men  in  those  ages.  Pas- 
cal quoted  the  Scriptures,  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
the  door;  and  he  thence  inferred,  that  all  ecclesias- 
tics must  enter  into  the  church  through  Christ 
alone,  not  through  the  civil  magistrates,  or  any 
jirofane  laymen.  "It  is  monstrous,"  added  the 
jmntifF,  "  that  a  son  should  pretend  to  beget  his  fa- 
ther, or  a  man  to  create  his  God  :  priests  are  called 
gods  in  Scripture,  as  being  the  vicars  of  God  :  and 
will  you,  by  your  abominable  pretensions  to  grant 
them  their  investiture,  assume  the  right  of  creating 
them?"* 

But  hov/  convincing  soevei  these  arguments, 
they  could  not  persuade  Henry  to  resign  so  im- 
portant a  prerogative ;  and,  perhaps,  as  he  was 
possessed  of  great  rellection  and  learning,  he 
thought  that  the  absurdity  of  a  man's  creating 
his  God,  even  allowing  priests  to  be  gods,  was  not 
urged  with  the  best  grace  by  the  Roman  pontiff. 
But  as  he  desired  still  to  avoid,  at  least  to  delay, 
the  coming  to  any  dangerous  extremity  with  tlie 
church,  he  persuaded  Ausolm,  that  he  should  be 
able,  by  further  negotiation,  to  attain  some  com- 
position with  Pascal ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  des- 
patched three  bishops  to  Rome,  while  Anselm  Bent 
two  messengers  of  his  own,  to  bo  more  fully  as- 
«ured  of  the  pope's  intentions.  Pascal  wrote  back 
letters  equally  positive  and  arrogant,  both  to  the 
king  and  primate ;  urging  to  the  former,  that  by 
axsuiiiing  the  right  of  investitures,  he  committed  a 
kind  of  fpiritual  adultery  with  the  church,  who 
was  the  spouse  of  Christ,  and  who  must  not  admit 
of  such  a  commerce  with  any  other  person  ;  and 
insisting  « ith  the  latter,  that  the  pretension  of  kings 
to  confer  benefices  was  the  source  of  all  simony  ;  a 


•  llumo  nupecls  thai  lliu  text  of  Scripture  is  a  forgery  of 
hU  lioliiu  M.  u  be  could  not  find  iL  Such  wan  the  iguoruDce 
*(  \iu!  ace  thai  il  watuflvii  ({uolcd  wilb  impunity. 


topic  which  had  but  too  much  foundation  in   those 
ages. 

Henry  had  now  no  other  expedient  than  to 
suppress  the  letter  addressed  to  iiiinsclf,  and  to 
persuade  the  three  bishops  to  prevaricate,  and  as- 
sert upon  their  episcopal  faith,  that  Pascal  had 
assured  them  in  private  of  his  good  intentions  to- 
wards Henry,  and  of  his  resolution  not  to  resent 
anv  future  exertion  of  his  prerogative  in  granting 
investitures  ;  though  he  himself  scrupled  to  give 
this  assurance  under  his  hand,  lest  other  princes 
should  copy  the  example,  and  assume  a  like  pri- 
vilege. Anselm's  two  messengers,  who  were 
monks,  affirmed  to  him,  that  it  was  impossible 
this  story  could  have  any  foundation :  but  their 
word  was  not  deemed  equal  to  that  of  three 
bishops  ;  and  the  king,  as  if  ho  had  finally  gained 
his  cause,  proceeded  to  fill  the  sees  of  Hereford 
and  Salisbury,  and  to  invest  the  new  bishops  in 
the  usual  manner.  But  Anselm,  who,  as  he  had 
good  reason,  gave  no  credit  to  the  asseveration  of 
the  king's  messengers,  refused  not  only  to  con- 
secrate them,  but  even  to  communicate  with 
them ;  and  the  bishops  themselves,  finding  how 
odious  they  were  become,  returned  to  Henry  the 
ensigns  of  their  dignity.  The  quarrel  every  day 
increased  between  the  king  and  the  primate  : 
the  former,  notwithstanding  the  prudence  and 
moderation  of  his  temper,  threw  out  menaces 
against  such  as  should  pretend  to  oppose  h"m  in 
exerting  the  ancient  prerogatives  of  his  crown ; 
and  Anselm,  sensible  of  his  own  dangerous  situa- 
tion, desired  leave  to  make  a  journey  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  lay  the  case  before  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Henry,  well  pleased  to  rid  himself,  without  vio- 
lence, of  so  inflexible  an  antagonist,  readily 
granted  him  permission.  The  prelate  was  at- 
tended to  the  shore  by  infinite  multitudes,  not  only 
monks  and  clergymen,  but  people  of  all  ranks, 
who  scrupled  not  in  this  manner  to  declare  for 
their  primate  against  their  sovereign,  and  who  re- 
garded his  departure  as  the  final  abolition  of  reli- 
gion and  true  piety  in  the  kingdom.  The  king, 
however,  seized  all  the  revenues  of  his  see ;  and 
sent  William  de  Warelwast  to  negotiate  with  Pas- 
cal, and  to  find  some  means  of  accomraodatiou  in 
this  delicate  affair. 

The  English  minister  told  Pascal,  that  his  mas- 
ter would  rather  I'se  his  crown,  than  part  with 
the  right  of  granting  investitures.  "  And  I,"  re- 
plied Pascal,  "  would  rather  lose  my  head  than 
allow  him  to  retain  if."  Henry  secretly  prohi- 
bited Anselm  from  returning,  unless  he  resolved 
to  conform  himself  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
kingdom;  and  the  primate  took  up  his  residence 
at  Lyons,  in  expectation  that  the  king  would  at 
last  be  obliged  to  yield  the  point  which  was  the 
present  object  of  controversy  between  them.  Soon 
after,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  monastery 
at  Bee  in  Normandy;  and  Henry,  besides  restor- 
iii"  to  him  the  revenues  of  his  see,  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  respect,  and  held  several  con- 
ferences with  him  in  order  to  soften  his  opposi- 
tion, and  bend  him  to  sultmission.  The  people 
of  England,  who  thought  all  differences  now  ac- 
commodated, were  inclined  to  blame  their  pri- 
mate for  iibsenting  himself  so  long  from  his 
charge;  and  he  daily  received  letters  from  his 
partisans,  representing  the  necessity  of  his  speed-' 
return.  The  total  extinction,  they  told  him,  of 
religion  P.nd  Christianity,  was  likely  to  ensue 
from    the    want  of    his    fatherly   care:    the  most 
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shocking  customs  prevailed  in  England;  and  the 
dread  of  his  severity  being  now  removed,  unnatural 
crimes,  and  the  practice  of  wearing  long  hair,  gain 
ground  among  all  ranks  of  men,  and  these  enor- 
mities openly  appear  every  where,  without  sense  of 
sh  ime  or  fear  of  punishment. 

The  policy  of  tne  court  of  Rome  has  commonly 
been  much  admired;  and  men,  judging  by  suc- 
cess, have  bestowed  the  highest  eulogies  on  that 
prudence  by  which  a  power,  from  such  slender 
beginnings,  could  advance,  without  force  of  arms, 
to  establish  a  universal  and  almost  absolute  mo- 
narchy in  Europe.  But  the  wisdom  of  so  long  a 
succession  of  men  who  filled  the  papal  throne, 
and  who  were  of  such  different  ages,  tempers,  and 
interests,  is  not  intelligible,  and  could  never  have 
place  in  nature.  The  instrument,  indeed,  with 
which  they  wrought,  the  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion of  the  people,  is  so  gross  an  engine,  of  such 
universal  prevalence,  and  so  little  liable  to  acci- 
dent or  disorder,  that  it  may  be  successful,  even  in 
the  most  unskilful  hands  ;  and  scarce  any  indiscre- 
tion can  frustrate  its  operations.  While  the  court 
of  Rome  was  openly  abandoned  to  the  most  flagrant 
disorders,  even  while  it  was  torn  with  schisms  and 
factions,  the  power  of  the  church  daily  made  a 
sensible  progress  in  Europe;  and  the  temerity  of 
Gregory  and  caution  of  Pascal  were  equally  fortu- 
nate in  promoting  it.  The  clergy,  feeling  the  ne- 
cessity which  they  lay  under  of  being  protected 
against  the  violence  of  prince?,  or  rigour  of  the 
laws,  were  well  pleased  to  adhere  to  a  foreign  head, 
who,  being  removed  from  the  fear  of  the  civil  au- 
thority, could  freely  employ  the  power  of  the  whole 
church,  in  defending  her  ancient  or  usurped  pro- 
perties and  privileges,  when  invaded  in  any  parti- 
cular country  :  the  monks,  desirous  of  an  indepen- 
dence on  their  diocesans,  professed  a  still  more  de- 
voted attachment  to  the  triple  crown ;  and  the 
stupid  people  possessed  no  science  or  reason  which 
they  could  oppose  to  the  most  exorbitant  preten- 
sions. Nonsense  passed  for  demonstration  :  the 
most  criminal  means  were  sanctified  by  the  piety  of 
the  end:  treaties  were  not  supposed  to  be  binding, 
where  the  interests  of  God  were  concerned  :  the 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  states  had  no  autho- 
rity against  a  divine  right :  impudent  forgeries 
were  received  as  authentic  monuments  of  antiquity; 
and  the  champions  of  the  holy  church,  if  success- 
ful, were  celebrated  as  heroes ;  if  unfortunate, 
were  worshipped  as  martyrs ;  and  all  events  turned 
thus  out  equally  to  the  advantage  of  clerical  usurpa- 
tions. Pascal  himself,  the  reigning  pope,  was,  in 
the  course  of  this  very  controversy  concerning  in- 
vestitures, involved  in  circumstances,  and  neces- 
sitated to  follow  a  conduct  which  would  have 
drawn  disgrace  and  ruin  on  any  temporal  prince 
that  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  a  like 
situation.  His  person  was  seized  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.,  and  he  was  obliged,  by  a  formal  treaty, 
to  resign  to  that  monarch  the  right  of  granting 
investitures,  for  which  they  had  so  long  contended. 
In  order  to  add  greater  solemnity  to  this  agree- 
ment, the  emperor  and  pope  communicated  to- 
gether on  the  same  host ;  one  half  of  which  was 
given  to  the  prince,  the  other  taken  by  the  pontiff: 
the  most  tremendous  imprecations  were  publicly 
denounced  on  either  of  them  who  should  violate 
the  treaty :  yet  no  sooner  did  Pascal  recover  his 
liberty,  than  he  revoked  all  his  concessions,  and 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  tha   emperor,  who,  in   the  end,  was  obliged 


to  submit  to  the  terms  required  of  him,  and  to 
yield  up  all  his  pretensions,  which  he  never  could 
resume. 

The  king  of  England  had  very  near  fallen  into 
the  same  dangerous  situation :  Pascal  had  already 
excommunicated  the  earl  of  Mellent,  and  ihe  other 
ministers  of  Henry,  who  were  instrumental  in  sup- 
porting his  pretensions :  he  daily  menaced  the 
king  himself  with  a  like  sentence ;  and  he  sus- 
pended the  blow  only  to  give  him  leisure  to  prevent 
it  by  a  timely  submission.  The  malcontents  waited 
impatiently  for  the  opportunity  of  disturbing  his 
government  by  conspiracies  and  insurrections:  the 
king's  best  friends  were  anxious  at  the  prospect  of 
an  incident  which  would  set  their  religious  and 
civil  duties  at  variance  :  and  the  countess  of  Blois, 
his  sister,  a  princess  of  piety,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence over  him,  was  aft'rightened  with  the  danger 
of  her  brother's  eternal  damnation.  Henry,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  determined  to  run  all  ha- 
zards, rather  than  resign  a  prerogative  of  such  im- 
portance, which  had  been  enjoyed  by  all  his  prede- 
cessors ;  and  it  seemed  probable,  from  his  great 
prudence  and  abilities,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
sustain  his  rights,  and  finally  prevail  in  the  contest. 
While  Pascal  and  Henry  thus  stood  mutually  in 
awe  of  each  other,  it  was  the  more  easy  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  to  tind 
a  medium  in  which  they  might  agree. 

Before  bishops  took  possession  of  their  dignities, 
they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  pass  through 
two  ceremonies  :  they  received  from  the  hands  of 
the  sovereign  a  ring  and  crozicr,  as  symbols  of 
their  office:  and  this  was  called  their  investiture : 
they  also  made  those  submissions  to  the  prince 
which  were  required  of  vassals  by  the  rights  of 
the  feudal  law,  and  which  received  the  name  of 
homage.  And  as  the  king  might  refuse  both  to 
grant  the  investiture  and  to  receive  the  homoye, 
though  the  chapter  had,  by  some  canons  of  the 
middle  atre  been  endowed  with  the  right  of  elec- 
tion, the  sovereign  had  in  reality  the  sole  power 
of  appointing  prelates.  Urban  II.  had  equally 
deprived  laymen  of  the  rights  of  granting  investi- 
ture and  of  receiving  homage  :  the  emperors  never 
were  able,  by  all  their  wars  and  negotiations,  to 
make  any  distinction  be  admitted  between  them: 
the  interposition  of  profane  laymen,  in  any  parti- 
cular, was  still  represented  as  impious  and  abomi- 
nable :  and  the  church  openly  aspired  to  a  total 
independence  on  the  state  But  Henry  had  put 
England  as  well  as  Normandy  in  such  a  situation, 
as  gave  greater  weight  to  his  negotiations;  and 
Pascal  was  for  the  present  satisfied  with  his  resign- 
ing the  right  of  granting  investitures,  by  which  the 
spiritual  dignity  was  supposed  to  be  conferred ; 
and  he  allowed  the  bishops  to  do  homage  for  their 
temporal  properties  and  privileges.  The  pontiii' 
was  well  pleased  to  have  made  this  acquisition, 
which,  he  hoped,  would  in  time  involve  the  whole  : 
and  the  king,  anxious  to  procure  an  escape  from 
a  very  dangerous  situation,  was  content  to  retain 
some,  though  a  more  precarious  authority,  in  the 
election  of  prelates. 

After  the  principal  controversy  was  accommo- 
dated, it  was  not  difficult  to  adjust  the  other  dif- 
ferences. The  pope  allowed  Anselm  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  prelates  who  had  already  received 
investitures  from  the  crown;  and  he  only  requnea 
of  them  some  submissions  for  their  past  miscon- 
duct. He  also  granted  Anselm  a  plenary  power 
of    remedying    every    other    disorder,    which,    he 
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arise  from  the  barbaruusucss  of  the  country.  Such 
was  the  iiiea  which  the  popes  then  enteitainod  of  the 
English  ;  and  uuthiug  can  bo  a  stronjrer  proof  of  the 
miserable  ignorance  in  which  that  people  were  ihen 
plunged,  than  that  a  man  who  s.it  on  the  papal 
throne,  and  who  suli>istod  by  absuniities  ami  non- 
sense, should  think  himself  entitled  to  treat  ihcm 
as  barbarians. 

During  the  course  of  these  controversies,  a  synod 
was  held  at  Westminster,  where  the  king,  intent 
only  on  the  main  dispute,  allowed  some  canons  of 
less  importance  to  be  enacted,  which  tended  to  ])ro- 
mote  the  usurpations  of  the  clergy.  The  celibacy 
of  priests  was  enjoined,  a  point  which  it  was  still 
found  very  difficult  to  carry  into  execution;  and 
even  laymen  were  not  alloweil  to  marry  within  the 
seventh  degree  of  affinity,  liy  this  contrivar.ce  the 
pope  augmented  the  prolits  which  he  reaped  from 
granting  dispensations;  and  likewise  those  from 
divorces,  for  as  the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare, 
and  parish  registers  were  not  regularly  kept,  it  was 
not  easy  to  ascertain  the  degrees  of  affinity  even 
among  people  of  rank;  and  any  man  who  had 
money  sufficient  to  pay  for  it,  might  obtain  a  divorce, 
on  pretence  that  his  wife  was  more  nearly  related  to 
him  than  was  permitted  by  the  canons.  The  synod 
also  passed  a  vole,  prohibiting  the  laity  from  wear- 
ing long  hair.  The  aversion  of  the  clergy  to  this 
mode  was  not  confined  to  England.  When  the 
king  went  to  Normandy,  before  he  had  conquered 
that  province,  the  bishop  of  Seez,  in  a  formal 
harangue,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to  redress  the 
manifold  disorders  under  which  the  government 
laboured,  and  to  oblige  the  people  to  poll  their  hair 
in  a  decent  form.  Henry,  though  he  would  not 
resign  his  prerogatives  to  the  church,  willingly 
parted  with  his  hair :  he  cut  it  in  the  form  which 
they  required  of  him,  and  obliged  all  the  courtiers 
to  imitate  his  example. 

The  acquisition  of  Normandy  was  a  great  point 
of  Henry's  ambition,  being  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  his  family,  and  the  only  territory,  which,  while 
in  his  possession,  gave  him  any  weight  or  consi- 
deration on  the  continent;  but  tiie  injustice  of  his 
usurpation  was  the  source  of  great  inquietude, 
involved  him  in  frequent  wars,  and  obliged  him 
to  impose  on  his  English  subjects  those  many 
heavy  and  arbitrary  taxes,  of  which  all  the  histo- 
rians of  that  age  unanimously  complain.  His  ne- 
phew William  was  but  six  years  of  age  when  he 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Helie  de  St.  Saen ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  his  reason  for  intrusting 
that  important  charge  to  a  man  of  so  unblemished 
a  character,  was  to  prevent  all  malignant  suspicions, 
in  case  any  accident  should  befal  the  life  of  the 
young  prince.  He  soon  repented  of  his  choice ; 
but  when  he  desired  to  recover  possession  of  Wil- 
liam's person,  Helie  withdrew  his  pupil,  and  ear- 
ned hitn  to  the  court  of  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  who 
gave  him  protection.  In  proportion  as  the  prince 
grew  up  to  man's  estate,  he  discovered  virtues 
becoming  bis  birth;  and,  wandering  through  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Europe,  he  exited  the  friendly 
compassion  of  many  princes,  and  raised  a  general 
indignation  against  his  uncle,  who  had  so  unjustly 
bereaved  him  of  his  inheritance.  Lewis  the  Gross. 
•<jn  of  I'hilip,  was  at  this  time  king  of  Franco,  a 
brave  and  generous  prince,  who  having  been  obliged 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  to  fly  into  Eiig- 
Und,  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  his 
treacherous  Rtep-mulhcr,  hud  been  protected  by 
Henry,  and  had  thence  conceived  a  personal  friend- 


ship for  him.  But  these  ties  were  soon  dissolved 
after  the  accession  of  Lewis,  who  found  his  interests 
to  be  in  so  many  particulars  opjiosite  to  those  of  the 
English  monarch,  and  who  became  sensible  of  the 
danger  attending  the  annexation  of  Normandy  to 
England.  He  joined,  therefore,  the  counts  of 
.'Viijou  and  Flanders  in  giving  disquiet  to  Henry's 
government ;  and  this  monarch,  in  order  to  defend 
his  foreign  dominions,  found  himself  obliged  to  go 
over  to  Normandv,  where  he  resided  two  years. 
The  war  which  ensued  among  those  princes  was 
attended  with  no  memorable  event,  and  produced 
only  slight  skirmishes  on  the  frontiers,  agreeably  to 
the  weak  condition  of  the  sovereigns  in  that  age, 
whenever  their  subjects  were  not  roused  by  some 
great  and  urgent  occasion.  Henry,  by  contracting 
his  eldest  son,  William,  to  the  daughter  of  Fulk, 
detached  that  prince  from  the  alliance,  and  obliged 
the  others  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  him. 
This  peace  was  not  of  long  duration.  His  nephew, 
William,  retired  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  earl  of 
Flanders,  who  espoused  his  cause  ;  and  the  king 
of  France  having  soon  after,  for  other  reasons, 
joined  the  party,  a  new  war  was  kindled  in  Nor- 
mandy, which  produced  no  event  more  memo- 
rable than  had  attended  the  former.  At  last  the 
death  of  Baldwin,  who  was  slain  in  an  action  near 
Eu,  gave  some  respite  to  Henry,  and  enabled  him 
to  carry  on  war  with  more  advantage  against  his 
enemies. 

Lewis  finding  himself  unable  to  wrest  Nor- 
mandy from  the  kiug  by  force  of  arms,  had  re- 
course to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  applying  to 
the  spiritual  power,  and  of  aflbrding  the  eccle- 
siastics a  pretence  to  interpose  in  the  teniijoral 
concerns  of  princes.  He  carried  young  William 
to  a  general  council,  which  was  assembled  at 
Rheims  by  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  presented  the  Nor- 
man prince  to  them,  complained  of  the  munifest 
usurpation  and  injustice  of  Henry,  craved  the  as- 
sistance of  the  church  for  reinstating  the  true  heir 
in  his  dominions,  and  represented  the  enormity  of 
detaining  in  captivity  so  brave  a  prince  as  Kobert, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  champions  of  the  cross, 
and  who,  by  that  very  quality,  was  jilaccd  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  holy  see.  Henry 
knew  how  to  defend  the  rights  of  his  crown  with 
vigour,  and  yet  with  dexterity.  He  had  sent  over 
the  English  bishops  to  this  synod;  but  at  the 
same  time  had  warned  them  that  if  any  further 
claims  were  started  by  the  pope  or  the  ecclesias- 
tics, he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England,  and  maintain  the  preroga- 
tives transmitted  to  him  by  his  predecessors. 
"  Go,"  said  he  to  them,  "  salute  the  pope  in  my 
name  ;  hear  his  apostolical  precepts ;  but  take 
care  to  bring  none  of  his  new  inventions  into  my 
kingdom."  Finding,  however,  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  him  to  elude  than  oppose  the  efforts  of 
Calixtus,  he  gave  his  ambassadors  orders  to  gain 
the  pope  and  his  favourites  by  liberal  presents  and 
promises.  The  com|)laints  of  the  Norman  prince 
were  thenceforth  heard  with  great  coldness  by  the 
council  ;  and  Calixtus  confessed,  after  a  conference 
which  he  had  the  same  summer  with  Henry,  and 
when  that  prince  probably  renewed  his  presents, 
that,  of  all  men  whom  he  had  ever  yet  been  ac- 
quainted with,  he  was  beyond  comparison  the  most 
eloiiuenl  and  ])ersuasive. 

The  warlike  measures  of  Lewis  proved  as  inef- 
fectual as  his  intrigues.  He  had  laid  a  scheme 
for  surpriiing  Noyon  ;   but  Henry  having  receivod 
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intelligence  of  the  design,  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  place,  and  suddenly  attacked  the  French 
at  Brenville,  as  thev  were  advancing  towards   it. 


with  an  affectation  of  stoic  indifference,  loaded  him 
with  presents,  and  sent  him  back  to  resume  the 
command.     The  task  of  revenge  now  devolved  on 


A   sharp   conflict  ensued  ;    where   prince  William  I  Juliana,   who  deemed  her  father  the  author  of  the 


oehaved  with  great  bravery,  and  the  king  himself 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  Crispin,  a  gallant  Norman 
officer,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  William  ; 
but  being  rather  animated  than  terrified  by  the 
blow,  he  immediately  beat  his  antagonist  to  the 
ground,  and  so  encouraged  his  troops  by  the  ex- 
ample, that  they  put  the  French  to  total  rout,  and 
had  very  nearly  taken  their  king  prisoner.  The 
dignity  of  the  persons  engaged  in  this  skirmish 
rendered  it  the  most  memorable  action  of  the  war: 
for,  in  other  respects,  it  was  not  of  great  importance. 
There  were  nine  hundred  horsemen,  who  fought  on 
both  sides;  yet  were  there  only  three  persons  slain. 
The  rest  were  defended  by  that  heavy  armour  worn 
by  the  cavalry  in  those  times.  An  accomm.odation 
soon  after  ensued  between  the  kings  of  France  and 
England;  and  the  interests  of  young  William  were 
entirely  neglected  in  it. 

Lingard  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  time  with 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"  In  perusing  the  history  of  this  war,  written 
by  the  pen  of  Orderic,  the  mind  is  surprised  at 
the  opposite  instances  of  barbarism  and  refine- 
ment; of  cruelty  and  humanity,  with  which  it 
abounds.  1.  The  number  of  slain  in  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Brenville  amounted  to  no  more 
than  three;  for,  says  the  historian,  Christian 
knights  contend  not  for  revenge  but  for  glory ; 
they  seek  not  to  shed  the  blood  but  to  secure  the 
person  of  their  enemy.  Their  great  object  was  to 
throw  him  on  the  ground ;  and  when  this  was 
effected,  whether  by  a  blow  or  the  death  of  his 
horse,  the  knight  encased  in  ponderous  armour 
was  unable  to  help  himself,  and  lay  the  unresist- 
ing prize  of  nis  adversary.  2.  Offices  of  civility 
were  exchanged  in  the  midst  of  hostilities ;  and 
the  captive  who  had  signalized  his  courage  was 
often  released  without  ransom  by  a  generous  con- 
queror. The  king,  after  his  victory,  restored  to 
Lewis  his  charger,  with  the  trappings  of  gold  and 
silver;  and  his  son  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the 
son  of  Robert  valuable  presents,  that  the  young 
exile  might  appear  among  foreigners  with  the 
splendour  due  to  his  birth.  3.  But  their  passions 
were  violent  and  implacable  ;  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  revenge  their  breasts  seemed  to  be  steeled 
against  every  sentiment  of  humanity.  Eustace 
lord  of  Breteuil,  who  had  married  Juliana,  one  of 
the  king's  illegitimate  daughters,  had  solicited 
the  grant  of  a  strong  fortress,  which  was  part  of 
the  ducal  demesne.  Henry  entertained  suspicions 
of  his  fidelity,  but  was  unwilling  to  irritate  him 
by  an  absolute  refusal.  It  was  agreed  that  two 
children,  the  daughters  of  Eustace  and  Juliana, 
should  be  given  to  Henry  as  hostages  for  the  al- 
legiance of  their  father ;  and  that  the  son  of 
Harenc,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  should  be  in- 
trusted to  that  nobleman  as  a  pledge  for  the  ces- 
sion of  the  place  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Eustace 
was,  however,  dissatisfied  :  he  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  the  boy,  and  sent  him  back  to  his  i'ather. 
Harenc,  frantic  with  rage,  and  impatient  of  re- 
venge,  demanded  justice  of  Henry,  who,  unable  to 
reach  the  person,  bade  him  retaliate  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  Eustace.  Their  innocence,  their  youth, 
werp  of  no  avail;  the  barbarian  deprived  them  of 
their  eyes,  and  amputated  their  noses;  and  Henry, 


sufferings  of  her  daughters.  Unable  to  keep 
Breteuil  against  the  royal  forces,  she  retired  into 
the  citadel :  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  she  re- 
quested a  parley  with  the  king;  and  as  he  ap- 
proached the  wall,  pointed  an  arrow,  and  dis- 
charged it  at  his  breast.  Her  want  of  skill  saved 
her  from  the  guilt  of  actual  parricide;  and  neces- 
sity compelled  her  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Henry  punished  by  insulting  her.  He  closed  the 
gate,  removed  the  draw-bridge,  and  sent  her  a 
peremptory  order  to  quit  the  castle  immediately. 
Juliana  was  coinpelled  to  let  herself  down  without 
assistance  from  the  rampart  into  the  broad  moat 
which  surrounded  the  fortress,  and  to  wade  through 
the  water  which  rose  to  her  waist ;  at  each  step  she 
had  to  break  the  ice  around  her,  and  to  suffer  the 
taunts  and  ridicule  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  drawn 
out  to  witness  this  singular  spectacle." 

But  the  public  prosperity  of  Henry  was  much 
overbalanced  by  a  domestic  calamity  which  befel 
him.  His  only  son  William  had  now  reached  his 
eighteenth  year;  and  the  king,  from  the  facility 
with  which  he  himself  had  usurped  the  crown, 
dreading  that  a  like  revolution  might  subvert  his 
family,  had  taken  care  to  have  him  recognised 
successor  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
carried  him  over  to  Normandy,  that  he  might  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  the  barons  of  that  duchy. 
The  king,  on  his  return,  set  sail  from  Barfleur, 
and  was  soon  carried  by  a  fair  wind  out  of  sight 
of  land.  The  prince  was  detained  by  some  acci- 
dent; and  his  sailors,  as  well  as  their  captain, 
Thomas  Fitz-Stephens,  having  spent  the  interval 
in  drinking,  were  so  flustered,  that,  being  in  e 
hurry  to  follow  the  king,  they  heedlessly  carried 
the  ship  on  a  rock,  where  she  immediately  foun 
dered.  William  was  put  into  the  longboat,  and 
had  got  clear  of  the  ship;  when  hearing  the  cries 
of  his  natural  sister,  the  countess  of  Perche,  he 
ordered  the  seamen  to  row  back  in  hopes  of  saving 
her;  but  the  numbers  who  then  crowded  in,  soon 
sunk  the  boat;  and  the  prince  with  all  his  retinue 
perished.  Above  a  hundred  and  forty  young  noble- 
men of  the  principal  families  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, were  lost  on  this  occasion.  A  butcher  of 
Rouen  was  the  only  person  on  board  who  escaped : 
he  clung  to  the  mast,  and  was  taken  up  next  morn- 
ing by  fishermen.  Fitz-Stephens  also  took  hold 
of  the  mast;  but  being  informed  by  the  butcher 
that  Prince  William  had  perished,  he  said  that  he 
would  not  survive  the  disaster;  and  he  plunged 
himself  headlong  into  the  sea.  Henry  entertained 
hopes  for  three  days,  that  his  son  had  put  into  some 
distant  port  of  England ;  but  when  certain  intelli- 
gence of  the  calamity  was  brought  to  him,  he 
fainted  away  ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  he  never 
after  was  seen  to  smile,  nor  ever  recovered  his 
wonted  cheerfulness. 

The  death  of  William  may  be  regarded  in  one 
respect  as  a  misfortune  to  the  English ;  because 
it  was  the  immediate  source  of  those  civil  wars, 
which,  after  the  demise  of  the  king,  caused  such 
confusion  in  the  kingdom  ;  but  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  young  prince  had  entertained  a  violent 
aversion  to  the  natives  ;  and  had  been  heard  to 
threaten,  that  when  he  should  be  king  he  would 
make  them  draw  the  plough,  and  would  turn 
them  into   beasts   of  burdeo,     To  which   may  be 
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mlded,  he  was  arrogant  and  violent,  and  addicted 
to  the  n>o<t  licentious  pjrsuits.  Some  chroniclers 
havo  not  scrupled  to  charge  him  Avith  the  most 
infamous  dissipation,  and  represent  hiui  as  a  heart- 
less prcitlii;alo.  Henrj's  grief  may  therefore  per- 
haps have  arisen  nidre  from  political  ili.m  natural 
feeling.  His  prepossessions  against  the  linglisli  he 
inherited  from  his  father,  who,  though  he  was  wont, 
when  It  might  serve  his  purpose,  to  value  himself  on 
his  birth,  as  a  native  of  England,  showed,  in  the 
course  of  his  government,  an  extreme  prejudice 
against  that  people.  All  hopes  of  jirefennent,  to 
eccclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  dignities,  were  denied 
them  during  this  whole  reign  ;  and  any  foreigner, 
however  worthless,  was  sure  to  have  the  preference 
•n  every  competition. 

Prince  William  left  no  children  ;  and  the  king 
had  not  now  any  legitimate  issue;  except  one 
d.iughter,  Matilda,  whom  in  llIU  he  had  be- 
trothed, though  only  eight  years  of  age,  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  V.,  and  whom  he  had  then  sent 
over  to  be  eduraled  in  (jermanj.*  But  as  her 
absence  from  the  kingdom,  and  her  marriage  into 
a  foreign  family,  might  endanger  the  succession, 
Henry,  who  was  now  a  widower,  was  induced  to 
marry  in  hopes  of  having  male  heirs ;  and  he 
made  his  addresses  to  Adelais,  daughter  of  God- 
frey duke  of  Lovaine,  and  niece  of  Pope  Calixtus, 
a  young  princess  of  an  amiable  person.  But  Ade- 
lais brought  hiin  no  children;  and  the  prince,  who 
was  most  likely  to  dispute  the  succession,  and 
even  the  immediate  possession  of  the  crown,  re- 
covered hopes  of  subverting  his  rival,  who  had 
successively  seized  all  his  patrimonial  dominions. 
William,  the  son  of  Duke  Robert,  was  still  pro- 
tected in  the  French  court;  and  as  Henry's  con- 
nexions with  the  count  of  Aujou  were  broken  off 
by  the  death  of  his  son,  Fulk  joined  the  party  of 
the  unfortunate  prince,  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  aided  him  in  raising  disturbances 
in  Normandy.  But  Henry  found  the  means  of 
drawing  off  the  count  of  Anjou,  by  firming  anew 
with  hiin  a  nearer  connexion  than  the  former,  and 
one  more  material  to  the  interests  of  that  count's 
family.  The  emperor,  his  son-in-law,  dying  with- 
out issue,  he  bestowed  his  daughter  on  Geoffrey, 
the  elilest  son  of  Fulk,  and  cmieavourcd  to  in- 
sure her  succession  by  having  her  recognised  heir 
of  all  his  dominions,  and  obliging  the  barons  both 
of  Normandy  and  England  to  swear  fealty  to  her. 
He  hoped  that  the  choice  of  this  husband  would 
be  more  agreeable  to  all  his  subjects  than  that 
of  the  emperor  ;  as  securing  tliein  Irom  the  danger 
of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a  great  and 
distant  potentate  wh..  might  bring  them  into  sub- 
jection, and  reduce  their  country  to  ttie  rank  of  a 
province;  but  the  barons  were  uispleascd,  that  a 
btep  so  material  to  national  interests  had  been 
taken  without  consulting  them;  and  Heniy  hud 
U>i)  (euiibly  ex|)erienceU  the  turbulence  of  their 
disposition,  not  to  dread  the  effects  of  their  re- 
sentment.    It  teemed   probable  that  his  nephew'b 

•  Henry,  by  the  feudal  cuslom«,  was  entitled  to  levy  a 
tax  for  Ihe  marryiiiK  "f  his  eldest  dauKlilcr,  and  lie  exiiclod 
three  ihilini;i>  a  hide  on  all  Kngl.tnd.  .Suini-  liiMiirianii 
h<-<-<ll<-Ml_v  make  thi.H  dum  amount  to  uljovn  KOO.OOO  pouiid^i 
of  our  pr<-*f'nt  moni-y  :  hut  it  could  not  excised  IS-'i.lHHI 
yirt-  liitln,  ixjmctimo*  lcs«,  made  a  knight's  lee,  of  whK^h 
Ihrrr  w«Ti..  alMiut  »;i),('00  in  Kngland,  rrynhpquenlly  iicar 
aofi.'H/i  tii'lr*  ;  and  at  :he  r.ilo  of  three  ihillingii  a  hi  le,  the 
turn  would  amount  to  •ll.fKK)  pounds,  or  i:j.'/,(MK)/  of  our 
(irpK-fit  m<m<Y.  In  the  .Saxon  tiinei>,  there  were  only  com. 
initAj  U3,(M)  hides  in  Kiiglond. 


party  might  gain  force  from  the  increase  of  the 
malecontents  :  an  accession  of  power  which  that 
prince  had  acquired  a  little  after,  tended  to  render 
his  jiretensions  still  more  dangerous.  Charles  earl 
of  Flanders  being  assassinated  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  service,  King  Lewis  immediately  put 
the  young  prince  in  possession  of  that  country,  to 
which  he  had  pretensions  in  the  right  of  his  grand- 
mother Matilda,  wife  to  the  Conqueror.  But  Wil- 
liam survived  a  very  little  time  this  piece  of  good 
fortune,  which  seemed  to  oj>en  liie  way  to  still  fur- 
ther prosperity.  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  landgrave  of  Alsace,  his  competitor  for  Flanders  ; 
and  his  death  put  an  end,  for  the  present,  to  the 
jealousy  and  inquietude  of  Henry. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's  government 
consists  in  the  jirofound  tranquillity  which  he  es- 
tablished and  maintained  throughout  all  his  domi- 
nions during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  The 
mutinous  barons  were  retained  in  subjection;  and 
his  neighbours,  in  every  attempt  which  they  made 
upon  him,  found  him  so  well  prepared,  that  they 
were  discouraged  from  continuing  or  renewing  liuir 
enterprises.  In  order  to  repress  the  incursions  of 
the  Welsh,  he  brought  over  some  Flemings  iii  the 
year  111],  and  settled  them  in  Pembrokeshire, 
where  they  long  maintained  a  different  language, 
ami  customs,  and  manners  from  their  neighbours. 
Though  his  government  seems  to  have  been  arbi- 
trary in  England,  it  was  judicious  and  prudent ; 
and  was  as  little  oppres^ive  as  the  necessity  of  his 
affairs  would  permit.  He  wanted  not  attention  to 
the  redress  of  grievances;  and  historians  mention 
in  particular  the  levying  of  purveyance,  wliich  he 
endeavoured  to  moderate  and  restrain.  The  tenants 
in  the  king's  demesne  lands  were  at  that  time 
obliged  to  supply  yralis  the  court  with  provisions, 
and  to  furnish  carnages  on  the  same  hard  terms, 
when  the  king  made  a  progress,  as  he  did  frequently, 
into  any  of  the  counties.  These  exactions  w<;re  so 
grievous,  <ind  levied  in  so  licentious  a  manner,  that 
the  farmers  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
court,  often  deserted  their  houses,  as  if  an  enemy 
had  invaded  the  country  ;  and  sheltered  their  per- 
sons and  families  in  the  woods  from  the  insults  of 
the  king's  retinue.  Henry  prohibited  those  enor- 
mities, and  punished  the  persons  guilty  of  them  by 
cutting  off  their  hands,  legs,  and  other  members. 
But  the  prerogative  was  jierpetual :  the  remedy 
apjilied  by  Henry  was  temporary;  and  the  violence 
itself  of  this  remedy,  so  far  from  giving  securitv  to 
the  people,  was  only  a  ])roof  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
government,  and  threatened  a  quick  return  of  like 
abuses. 

One  great  and  difficult  object  of  the  king's  pru- 
dence was,  the  guarding  against  the  encroach 
ments  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  protecting  the 
liberties  of  the  church  of  England.  The  pope,  in 
the  year  1  101,  had  sent  Guy,  archbishop  of  Vienne, 
as  legate  into  Britain;  and  though  he  was  the 
(irst  that  for  many  years  had  apjieared  there  in  that 
character,  and  his  commission  gave  general  sur- 
prise, the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  and  was  involved  in  manv  didi- 
culties,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this  encroach- 
ment on  his  authority.  But  in  the  year  II JG, 
Anaelm  abbot  of  St.  Sabas,  who  was  coming  over 
with  a  like  legantmc  commission,  was  prohibited 
fri'm  entering  llie  kingdom;  and  Pojie  Calixtus, 
who  ill  his  turn  was  then  labouring  under  many 
dillicuiticj,  by  reason  of  the  pretensions  of  Gre- 
Kury,   an   aniiiiope,    was  obliged   to   jiromise,  that 
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he  never  would  for  the  future,  except  when  soli- 
cited by  the  king  himself,  send  any  legate  into 
England.  Notwithstanding  this  engagement,  the 
pope,  as  soon  as  he  had  suppressed  his  antagonist, 
granted  the  cardinal  de  Crema  a  legantine  com- 
mission over  that  kingdom;  and  the  king,  who, 
by  reason  of  his  nephew's  intrigues  and  invasions, 
found  himself  at  that  time  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  exercise  of  this 
commission.  A  synod  was  called  by  the  legate 
at  Loudon  ;  where,  among  other  canons,  a  vote 
passed,  enacting  severe  penalties  on  the  marriages 
of  the  clergy.*  The  cardinal,  in  a  public  harangue, 
declared  it  to  be  an  unpardonable  enormity,  that 
a  priest  should  dare  to  consecrate  and  touch  the 
body  of  Christ  immediately  after  he  had  risen  from 
the  side  of  a  strumpet;  for  that  was  the  decent  ap- 
pellation which  he  gave  to  the  wives  of  the  clergy. 
But  it  happened,  that  the  very  next  night,  the 
officers  of  justice,  breaking  into  a  disorderly  house, 
found  the  cardinal  in  bed  with  a  courtezan  ;  an  in- 
cident which  threw  such  ridicule  upon  him,  that  he 
immediately  stole  out  of  the  kingdom  :  the  synod 
broke  up ;  and  the  canons  against  the  marriage  of 
clersymen  were  worse  executed  than  ever. 

Henry,  in  order  to  prevent  this  alternate  revo- 
lution of  concessions  and  encroachments,  sent 
William,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  court  of  Rome  against  those 
abuses,  and  to  assert  the  liberties  of  the  English 
church.  It  was  a  usual  maxim  with  every  pope, 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  prevail  in  any 
pretension,  to  grant  to  princes  or  states  a  power 
which  they  had  always  exercised,  to  resume  at  a 
proper  juncture  the  claim  which  seemed  to  be 
resigned,  and  to  pretend  that  the  civil  magistrate 
had  possessed  the  authority  only  from  a  special 
indulgence  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  After  this  man- 
ner, the  pope,  finding  that  the  French  nation 
would  not  admit  his  claim  of  granting  investi- 
tures, had  passed  a  bull,  giving  the  king  that  au- 
thority; and  he  now  practised  a  like  invention  to 
elude  the  complaints  of  the  king  of  England. 
He  made  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  his  legate, 
renewed  his  commission  from  time  to  time,  and 
still  pretended  that  the  rights  which  that  prelate 
bad  ever  exercised  as  metropolitan,  were  entirely 
derived  from  the  indulgence  of  the  apostolic  see. 
The  English  princes,  and  Henry  in  particular, 
who  were  glad  to  avoid  any  immediate  contest  of 
so  dangerous  a  nature,  commonly  acquiesced  by 
their  silence  in  these  pretensions  of  the  court  of 
Rome.f 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Huntingdon,  who  was  a  clergyman, 
as  well  as  others,  makes  no  apology  for  using  such  freedom 
i^ith  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  but  says  that  the  fact  was 
notorious,  and  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 

f  The  legates  a  latere,  as  they  were  called,  were  a  kind 
of  delegates,  who  possessed  the  full  po\»er  of  the  pope  in  all 
the  provinces  committed  to  their  charge,  and  were  very  busy 
in  extending  as  well  as  exercising  it.  They  nominated  to  all 
vacant  benefices,  assembled  synods,  and  were  anxious  to 
maintain  ecclesiastical  privileges,  which  never  could  be 
fully  protected  without  encroachments  on  the  civil  power. 
If  there  were  the  least  concurrence  or  opposition,  it  was 
always  supposed  that  the  civil  power  was  to  give  way  ; 
every  deed  which  had  the  least  pretence  of  holding  any  thing 
spiritual,  as  marriages,  testaments,  promissory  oaths,  were 
brought  into  the  spiritual  court,  and  could  not  be  canvassed 
before  a  civil  magistrate.  These  were  the  established  laws 
of  the  church  ;  and  where  a  legate  was  sent  immediately 
from  Rome,  he  was  sure  to  maintain  the  papal  claims  with 
the  utmost  rigour.  But  it  was  an  advantage  to  the  king  to 
have  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  appointed  legate,  because 
the  connexions  of  that  prelate  with  the  kingdom  tended  to 
moderate  his  measures. 


As  every  thing  in  England  remained  in  tran- 
quillity, Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  a 
visit  to  Normandy,  to  which  he  was  invited,  as  well 
by  his  affection  for  that  country,  as  by  his  tender- 
ness for  his  daughter,  the  Empress  Matilda,  who 
was  always  his  favourite.  Some  time  after,  that 
princess  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  received  the 
name  of  Henry;  and  the  king,  further  to  ensure 
her  succession,  made  all  the  nobility  of  England 
and  Normandy  renew  the  oath  of  fealty  which  they 
had  already  sworn  to  her.  The  joy  of  this  event, 
and  the  satisfaction  which  he  reaped  from  his  daugh- 
ter's company,  who  bore  successively  two  other  sons, 
made  his  residence  in  Normandy  very  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  he  seemed  determined  to  pass  the  re- 
maiiider  of  his  days  in  that  country,  when  an 
incursion  of  the  Welsh  obliged  him  to  think  of  re- 
turning into  England.  He  was  preparing  for  the 
journey,  but  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness  at  St. 
Dennis  le  Forment,  from  eating  too  plentifully  of 
lampreys,  a  food  which  always  agreed  better  with 
his  palate  than  his  constitution.  He  died  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fifth 
of  his  reign,  leaving  by  will  his  daughter  Matilda 
heir  of  all  his  dominions,  without  making  any  men- 
tion of  her  husband,  Geoffrey,  who  had  given  him 
several  causes  of  displeasure. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
tiiat  has  filled  the  English  throne,  and  possessed 
all  the  great  qualities  both  of  body  and  mind,  na- 
tural and  acquired,  which  could  fit  him  for  the 
high  station  to  which  he  attained.  His  person  was 
manly,  his  countenance  engaging,  his  eyes  clear, 
serene,  and  penetrating.  The  affability  of  his 
address  encouraged  those  who  might  be  over- 
awed by  the  sense  of  his  dignity  or  of  his  wisdom  ; 
and  though  he  often  indulged  his  facetious  hu- 
mour, he  knew  how  to  temper  it  with  discretion, 
and  ever  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  indecent  fa- 
miliarities with  his  courtiers.  His  superior  elo- 
quence and  judgment  would  have  given  him  an 
ascendency  even  had  he  been  born  in  a  private 
station;  and  his  personal  bravery  would  have 
procured  him  respect,  though  it  had  been  less 
supported  by  art  and  policy-  By  his  great  progress 
in  literature,  he  acquired  the  name  of  Beau,  clcrc, 
or  the  scholar;  but  his  application  to  those  seden- 
tary pursuits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  his  government :  and  though  the 
learning  of  that  age  was  better  fitted  to  corrupt 
than  improve  the  understanding,  his  natural  good 
sense  preserved  itself  untainted,  both  from  tha 
pedantry  and  superstition  which  were  then  so 
prevalent  among  men  of  letters.  His  temper  was 
susceptible  of  the  sentiments  as  well  of  friendship 
as  of  resentment;  and  his  ambition,  though  high, 
might  be  deemed  moderate  and  reasonable,  had 
nut  his  conduct  towards  his  brother  and  nephew- 
showed  that  he  was  too  much  disposed  to  sacrifice 
to  it  all  the  maxims  of  justice  and  equity.  But 
the  total  incapacity  of  Robert  for  government  af- 
forded his  younger  brother  a  reason  or  pretence 
for  seizing  the  sceptre  both  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  when  violence  and  usurpation  are 
once  begun,  necessity  obliges  a  prince  to  continue 
in  the  same  criminal  course,  and  engages  him  in 
measures  which  his  better  judgment  and  sounder 
principles  would  otherwise  have  induced  him  to 
reject  with  warmth  and  indignation. 

King  Henry  was  much  addicted  to  women  ;  and 
historians  mention  no  less  than  seven  illegitimate 
sons  and  six  daughters  born  to  him.     Hunting  was 
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also  one  of  his  favourite  amusements ;  ;uid  he  exer- 
cised <'reat  rigour  against  those  who  encroached  on 
the  roval  forests,  which  were  augmented  during 
his  reign,  though  their  number  and  extent  were 
already"^ too  great.  To  kill  a  stag  was  as  criminal 
as  to  murder  a  man  :  he  made  all  the  dogs  be  muti- 
lated which  were  kept  on  the  borders  of  his  forests  : 
and  he  sometimes  deprived  his  subjects  of  the 
liberty  of  bunting  on  their  own  lauds,  or  even  cut- 
ting their  own  woods.  In  other  respects  he  executed 
justice,  and  that  with  rigour;  the  best  maxim  which 

I  a  prince  in  that  age  could  follow. 

According   to    Lingard,    "  Henry  was   naturally 

'  suspicious  ;  and  this  disposition  had  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  a  knowledge  of  the  clandestine 
attempts  of  his  enemies.  On  one  occasion  the 
keeper  of  the  treasures  was  convicted  of  a  design 


Among  the  laws  granted  on  the  king's  accession, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  re-union  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  courts,  as  in  the  Saxon  times,  was 
enacted.  But  this  law,  like  the  articles  of  his 
charter,  remained  without  effect,  probably  from  the 
opposition  of  Archbishop  Anselin. 

Henry,  on  his  accession,  granted  a  charter  to 
London,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  step 
towards  rendering  that  city  a  corporation.  By  this 
charter,  the  city  was  empowered  to  keep  the  farm 
of  Middlesex  at  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to 
elect  its  own  sheriff  and  justiciary,  and  to  hold  pleas 
of  the  crown,  and  it  was  exempted  from  scot,  Dane- 
gelt,  trials  by  combat,  and  lodging  the  king's  retinue. 
These,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  privileges  of  their 
court  of  hustings,  wardmotes,  and  common  halls, 
aud  ihoir  libertv  of  hunting  in  Middlesex  and  Sur- 


on  his  life;    on  another,    while   he  was    marching    rey,  are  the  chief  articles  of  this  charter. 


through  Wales,  an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hand 
struck  him  on  the  breast,  but  was  repelled  by 
the  temper  of  his  cuirass.  Alarmed  by  these  in- 
stances, he  always  kept  on  his  guard,  frequently 
changed  his  apartments,  and  when  he  retired  to 
rest,  ordered  sentinels  to  be  stationed  at  the  door, 
and  his  sword  and  shield  to  be  placed  near  his 
pillow. 

"  Henry  seldom  forgot  an  injury,  though  he 
would  disguise  his  reseuiinent  under  the  mask  of 
friendship.  Fraud,  and  treachery,  and  violence, 
were  used  to  ensnare  those  who  had  greatly  of- 
fended him ;  and  their  portion  was  death  or  blind- 
ness, or  perpetual  imprisonment.  A  French  poet 
who  had  satirized  him,  when  captured,  had  his 
eyes  put  out  bv  the  king's  order.  His  dissi- 
mulation equalled  his  other  faults :  Bloet,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  had  given  unintentional  olfence 
oy  boasting  his  ability  to  rival  the  king  in  the 
magnificence  of  a  monastery  he  was  forming, 
lust  previous  to  his  disgrace  and  ruin,  being  in- 
'  formed  that  he  had  been  highly  commended  by  the 
king,  replied,  'Then  I  am  undone,  for  I  never 
knew  him  praise  a  man  whom  he  did  not  intend  to 
I  ruin.'  " 

Henry  accumulated  large  treasures,  and  affected 
great  pomp  and  magnificence  on  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. He  provided  also  for  the  continued  splen- 
dour of  the  monarch  by  building  or  repairing  the 
roval  palaces.  At  Woodstock  he  enclosed  a  spacious 
park  for  deer,  and  added  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts. 
He  also  founded  three  monasteries,  and  endowed 
them  liberally. 

Stealing  was  first  made  capital  in  this  reign  : 
false  coining,  which  was  then  a  very  common 
crime,  and  by  which  the  money  had  been  ex- 
tremely debased,  was  severely  punished  by  Henry. 
Near  fifty  criminals  of  this  kind  were  at  one  time 
hanged  or  mutilated ;  and  though  these  punish- 
ments seem  to  have  been  exercised  in  a  manner 
somewhat  arbitrary,  they  were  grateful  to  the 
people,  more  attentive  to  present  advantages  than 
jealous  of  general  laws.  There  is  a  code  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Henry  I.,  but  the  best 
antiquaries  have  agreed  to  think  it  spurious.  It 
IS,  however,  a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  may 
be  useful  to  instruct  us  in  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  times.  We  learn  from  it,  that  a  great 
distinction  was  then  made  between  the  English 
and  Normans,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  lat- 
•.«;r.  The  deadly  feuds,  and  the  liberty  of  private 
revenge,  which  had  been  avowed  by  the  baxou 
laws,  were  tlill  cuntiaucd,  and  were  not  yet  wholly 
iP.e'!aL 


It  is   said  that  this  prince,   from   indulgence  to 
his   tenants,    changed  the    rents    of  his    demesnes, 
which    were    formerly   paid    in   kind,    into   money,  ; 
which  was  more  easily  remitted  to  the   cxchequiM'. 
But  the   great  scarcity  of  coin  would   render  that 
commutation  difficult  to  be  executed,   while  at  the  ' 
same  lime  provisions  could  not  be  sent  to  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  kingdom.     This  affords   a  probable  , 
reason  why  the   ancient  kings  of  England  so  frc-  ' 
quently  changed  their  place  of  abode  :   they  carried 
their  court  from  one   place   to  another,  that  they  | 
might  consume  upon  the  spot  the  revenue   of  their 
several  demesnes. 

Dr.  Lingard  gives  the  foUowing  interesting  notice 
of  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  nation  in  literary 
pursuits  under  the  Conqueror  aud  his  sons.  Lan- 
i'ranc  and  Anselm,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  exalted 
station  :  — 

"  Their  precepts  and  examples  had  awakened 
the  curiosity  of  the  clergy,  and  kindled  an  ardour 
for  learning  which  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  the 
present  age.  Nor  did  this  enthusiasm  perish 
with  its  authors;  it  was  kept  alive  by  the  honours 
which  were  so  prodigally  lavished  on  all  who 
could  boast  of  literary  acquirements.  The  sciences 
which  formed  the  usual  course  of  education  were 
divided  into  two  classes,  which  still  retain  the 
appellations  of  a  more  barbarous  age,  the  trivium, 
comprising  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  and 
the  quadivium,  or  music,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  It  was  from  the  works  of  the 
Latin  writers,  which  had  survived  the  wreck  of 
the  empire,  that  students  sought  to  acquire  the 
principal  portion  of  their  knowledge;  but  in 
the  science  of  medicine,  and  the  more  abstruse 
investigations  of  the  mathematics,  the  ancients 
were  believed  to  be  inferior  to  the  Mahometan 
teachers;  and  many  an  Englishman,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  wandered  as  far  as  the  banks  oi 
Ebro,  in  Sjiain,  that  he  might  listen  to  the  instruc- 
tions, or  translate  the  works,  of  the  Arabian  philo- 
sophers. 

"  Tiic  first  schools  had  been  established  in 
monasteries  and  cathedrals,  by  the  zeal  of  their 
respective  (irelates.  But  now  the  ancient  semi- 
naries began  to  be  neglected  for  others  opened  by 
men  who  sought  for  wealth  and  distinction  by 
the  public  display  of  their  abilities;  and  who 
established  their  schools  wherever  there  was  a 
prospect  of  attracting  disciples.  The  new  pro- 
fessors were  soon  aiiitiiated  with  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition, which,  while  it  sharpened  their  faculties, 
perverted  liic   usefulness  of  their   labuiirs.     There 
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was  no  subject  on  which  they  would  condescend  to 
acknowledge  their  ignorance.  Like  iheir  Arabian 
masters,*  discussed  with  equal  warmth  matters 
above  their  comprehension  or  beneath  their  notice. 
As  their  schools  were  open  to  every  hearer,  they 
had  to  support  their  peculiar  opinions  against  all 
the  subtlety  and  eloquence  of  their  rivals  ;  and  on 
many  occasions  were  compelled  to  argue  in  despite 
of  common  sense,  rather  than  allow  themselves  to 
be  vanquished.  Hence  the  arc  of  reasoning  came 
to  be  valued  as  the  first  of  intellectual  acquire- 
ments. The  student  applied  assiduously  to  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  Arabian 
commentators  :  words  were  substituted  in  the  place 
of  ideas:  multiplied  and  unmeaning  distinctions 
bewildered  the  understanding;  and  a  system  of 
scholastic  disputation  was  introduced  which  the 
celebrated  abbot  of  Clairvaux  sarcastically  defined 
to  be  'the  art  of  always  seeking  without  ever  find- 
ing the  truth.'  " 

•'As  the  principal  ecclesiastics  in  England  were 
foreigners,  they  imported  the  foreign  course  of  stu- 
dies. Thus  Joffrid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  procured 
teachers  from  Orleans,  where  he  had  been  educated, 
and  established  them  at  Cotenham,  a  manor  be- 
longing to  his  convent.  His  object  was  to  open, 
with  their  assistance,  a  school  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Cambridge.  At  first  a  large  barn 
sufficed  for  their  accommodation :  in  the  second 
year  their  disciples  were  so  numerous  that  separate 
apartments  were  allotted  to  each  master.  Early  in 
the  morning  the  labours  of  the  day  were  opened 
by  brother  Odo,  who  taught  the  children  the  rules 
of  grammar  according  to  Priscian  ;  at  six,  Terric 
read  lectures  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle;  cine  was 
the  hour  allotted  to  brother  William,  the  expounder 
of  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  and  Quintiliau  ; 
and  before  twelve  master  Gilbert  explained  to  the 
theological  students  the  difficult  passages  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  This  account,  if  it  be  genuiue 
(which  Dr.  Lingard  stems  to  believe  it  to  be1,  dis- 
closes the  real  origin  of  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
The  date  given  to  this  institution  is  lllU. 

"  There  were  few  among  the  scholars  of  Henry's 
reign  who  did  not  occasionally  practise  the  art  of 
composing  in  Latin  verse.  A  few  of  them  may 
certainly  claim  the  praise  of  taste  and  elegance; 
but  the  majority  seem  to  have  aspired  to  no  other 
excellence  than  that  of  adulterating  the  legitimate 
metre  by  the  admixture  of  middle  and  final  rhymes. 
Latin  productions  were  however  confined  to  the 
perusal  and  admiration  of  Latin  scholars.  The 
rich  and  the  jiowerful,  those  who  alone  were  able 
to  reward  the  labours  of  the  poet,  were  acquainted 
with  no  other  language  than  their  own,  the  Gallo- 
Norman,  which  since  the  conquest  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  court  of  the  prince,  and  the  hall  of 
the  baron,  and  was  learned  and  spoken  by  every 
candidate  for  office  and  power.  To  amuse  and 
delight  these  men  arose  a  new  race  of  versifiers, 
who  neglected  Latin  composition  for  vernacular 
poetry.  In  their  origin  they  were  fostered  by  the 
patronage  of  the  two  queens  of  Henry,  Matilda 
and   Alice.       Malmesbury   assures    us,    that   every 

*  Thus  we  learn  from  Athelheard,  "  that  if  he  had  studied 
among  the  Moors,  the  causes  of  earthquakes,  eclipses,  and 
tides,  he  had  also  been  employed  in  investigating  the  reasons 
why  plants  cannot  be  produced  in  fire,  why  the  nose  is  made 
to  hang  over  the  mouth,  why  horns  are  not  generated  on  the 
human  forehead,  whether  the  stars  are  animals,  whether  in 
•hat  hypothesis  they  have  any  appetite,  with  many  other 
;uoEtiuns  equally  singular  and  important." 


poet  hastened  to  the  court  of  Matilda,  at  West 
minster,  to  read  his  verses  to  that  princess,  and  to 
partake  of  her  bounty  :  aud  the  name  of  Alice  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  honour  by  contemporary 
versifiers,  Gaimar,  Benevit,  and  Philippe  de  Thaun. 
The  works  of  these  writers  are  still  extant  in  manu- 
script, and  show  that  their  authors  knew  little  oi 
the  inspiration  of  poetry.  The  turgid  metaphors, 
the  abrupt  transitions,  and  the  rapid  movements, 
so  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  muse,  though 
conceived  in  bad  taste,  showed  at  least  indications 
of  native  genius  ;  but  the  narratives  of  the  Galio- 
Norman  poets  are  tame,  prosaic,  and  interminable ; 
and  their  authors  seem  to  have  known  no  beauty 
but  the  jingle  of  rhyme,  and  to  have  aimed  at  no 
excellence  but  that  of  spinning  out  their  story  to 
the  greatest  possible  length.  These  poems,  how- 
ever, such  as  they  were,  delighted  those  for  whom 
they  were  written,  and,  what  was  still  better, 
brought  wealth  and  popularity  to  their  authors. 

"  During  the  reign  of  Henry,  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth published  his  history  of  Britain,  which  he 
embellished  with  numerous  tales  respecting  Ar- 
thur and  his  knights.  Merlin  and  his  prophecies, 
borrowed  from  the  songs  and  traditions  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  This  extraordinary  work  was 
accompanied  by  another  of  a  similar  description, 
the  history  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers, 
supposed  to  be  compiled  by  Archbishop  Turpiu 
from  the  songs  of  the  French  trouveres ;  and  about 
the  same  time  the  adventures  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  by  the  pretended  Dares  Fhrygius,  and  Dictys 
Cretensis,  were  brought  by  some  of  the  crusaders 
into  Europe.  These  three  works  supplied  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  matter  for  writers  in  prose 
and  verse  ;  the  gests  (/.  e.  the  deeds)  of  Alexander, 
and  Arthur,  and  Charlemagne,  were  repeated 
aud  embellished  in  a  thousand  forms  ;  spells  and 
enchantments,  giants,  hypogriphs,  and  dragons, 
ladies  confined  in  durance  by  the  power  of  ne- 
cromancy, and  delivered  from  confinement  by  the 
courage  of  their  knights,  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion ;  and  a  new  species  of  writing  was  intro- 
duced which  retained  its  sway  for  centuries,  and 
was  known  by  the  appellation  of  romance,  be- 
cause it  was  originally  written  in  the  Gallic  idiom, 
an  idiom  corrupted  from  the  ancient  language  of 
Rome." 


CHAPTER  X. 

STEPHEN. 

Accession  of  Stephen — War  with  Scotland — Insur- 
rection in  favour  of  Matilda — Stephen  taken  pri- 
sonei Matilda  crou-ned — Stephen  released — Re- 
stored to  the  Crown — Continuation  of  the  Civil  Wars 
— Compromise  between  the  King  and  Prince  Henry 
— Death  of  the  King. 

In  the  progress  and  settlement  of  the  feudal 
law,  the  male  succession  to  fiefs  bad  taken  place 
some  time  before  the  female  was  admitted;  and 
estates  being  considered  as  military  benefices, 
not  as  property,  were  transmitted  to  such  only  as 
could  serve  in  the  armies,  and  perforin  in  person 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  were  originally 
granted.  But  when  the  continuance  of  riglits, 
during  some  generations,  in  the  same  family,  had, 
in  a  great  measure,   obliterated  the  primitive  idea. 
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Ihe  females  were  gradually  admitted  to  the  posses- 
sion cf  feudal  property  ;  and  the  same  revolution 
of  principles  which  procured  ihem  the  iuhentance 
of  private  estates,  naturally  introduced  their  suc- 
cession to  government  and  authority.  The  failure, 
therefore,  of  male  heirs  to  the  kmijJom  of  Eu>;land 
and  duchy  of  Normandy,  seemed  to  leave  tlie  suc- 
cession open,  without  a  rival,  to  the  empress  Ma- 
tilda; and  as  Heury  had  made  all  his  vassals  in 
both  stales  swear  fealty  to  her,  he  presumed  that 
thev  would  not  easily  be  induced  to  depart  at  once 
from  her  hereditary  right,  and  from  their  own  re- 
iterated oaths  and  engagements.  But  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  he  himself  had  acquired  the  crown 
might  have  instructed  him,  that  neither  his  Nor- 
man nor  English  subjects  were  as  yet  capable  of 
adhering  to  a  strict  rule  of  government;  and  as 
every  precedent  of  this  kind  seems  to  give  authority 
to  new  usurpations,  be  had  reason  to  dread,  even 
from  his  own  family,  some  invasion  of  his  daugh- 
ter's title,  which  he  had  taken  such  pains  to  es- 
tablish. 

Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  had 
been  married  to  Stephen,  count  of  Blois,  and  had 
brought  him  several  sons,  among  whom  Stephen  and 
Henrv,  the  two  youngest,  had  been  invited  over  to 
England  by  the  late  king,  and  had  received  great 
honours,  riches,  and  preferment,  from  the  zealous 
friendship  which  that  prince  bore  to  every  one  that 
bad  been  so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  his  favour 
and  good  opinion.  Henry,  who  had  betaken  him- 
self to  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  was  created 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  bishop  of  Winchester; 
and  though  these  dignities  were  considerable,  Ste- 
phen had,  from  his  uncle's  liberality,  attained  esta- 
blishments still  more  solid  and  durable.  The  king 
had  married  him  to  Matilda,  who  was  daughter 
and  heir  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne,  and  who 
brought  him,  besides  that  feudal  sovereignty  in 
France,  an  immense  properly  in  England,  which 
in  the  distribution  of  lands  had  been  conferred  by 
the  Conqueror  on  the  family  of  Boulogne.  Stephen 
also  by  this  marriage  acquired  a  new  connexion 
with  the  royal  family  of  England,  as  Mary,  his 
wife's  mother,  was  sister  to  David,  the  reigning 
king  of  Scotland,  and  to  Matilda,  the  first  wife  of 
Henry,  and  mother  of  the  empress.  The  king, 
still  imagining  that  he  strengthened  the  interests  of 
his  lamily  by  the  aggrandisement  of  Stephen,  tnok 
pleasure  in  enriching  him  by  the  grant  of  new 
pussesbions  ;  and  he  conferred  on  him  the  great 
estate  forfeited  by  Robert  Mallet  in  England,  and 
that  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne  in  Nor- 
mandy. Stephen,  in  return,  professed  great  at- 
tachnicut  to  bis  uncle,  and  appeared  so  zealous  for 
the  succession  of  Matilda,  that,  when  the  barons 
•^wore  fealty  to  that  princess,  he  contended  with 
Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  natural  son, 
who  should  first  be  admitted  to  give  her  this  testi- 
mony of  devoted  zeal  and  fidelity.  Meanwhile  he 
continued  to  cultivate,  by  every  art  of  popularity, 
the  friendship  of  the  English  nation  ;  and  the  many 
'  virtues  with  vrbich  he  seemed  to  be  endowed,  fa- 
voured the  success  of  his  intentions.  By  his  bravery, 
activity,  and  vigour,  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the 
tiarons  :  by  his  generosity,  and  by  an  affable  and 
familiar  address,  unusual  in  that  age  among  men 
'if  bis  high  (juality,  he  obtained  the  affections  of 
the  people,  parliiularly  of  the  Londoners.  And 
though  he  dared  not  to  lake  any  steps  towards  his 
further  grandeur,  lest  he  should  expose  himself  to 
the  JcaIuu^y  of  so  penetrating  a  prince  as   Henry, 


he  still  hoped  that,  by  accumulating  riches  and 
power,  and  by  acquiring  ponularity,  he  might  in 
time  be  able  to  open  his  way  to  the  throne. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  last  than 
Stephen,  insensible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  and 
fidelity,  and  blind  to  danger,  gave  full  reins  to  his 
criiiiiiial  ambition,  and  trusted  that,  even  without 
any  previous  intrigue,  the  celerity  of  his  enterprise, 
and  the  boldness  of  his  attempt,  might  overcome 
the  weak  attachment  which  the  English  aud  Nor- 
mans in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws  and  to  the  rights 
of  their  sovereign.  He  hastened  over  to  England  ; 
and  though  the  citizens  of  Dover,  and  those  of 
Canterbury,  apprised  of  his  purpose,  shut  their  gates 
against  him,  he  sto['ped  not  till  he  arrived  at  Lon- 
don, where  some  of  the  lower  rank,  instigated  by 
his  emissaries,  as  well  as  moved  by  his  general 
popularity,  immediately  saluted  him  king.  His 
next  point  was  to  acquire  the  good  will  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation,  he  put  himself  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  from  wliich  he  was  confidant  it  would  not 
be  easy  afterwards  to  expel  him.  His  brother, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  useful  to  him  in 
these  capital  articles:  having  gained  Roger,  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  who,  though  he  owed  a  great  fortune 
and  advancement  to  the  favour  of  the  late  king, 
preserved  no  sense  of  gratitude  to  that  prince's 
family,  he  applied,  in  conjunction  with  that  prelate, 
to  William,  archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  aud  required 
him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  give  the  royal  unction 
to  Stephen.  The  primate,  who,  as  all  the  others, 
had  sworn  fealty  to  Matilda,  refused  to  perform  this 
ceremony;  but  his  opposition  was  overcome  by 
an  expedient  equally  dishonourable  with  the  otiier 
steps  by  which  this  revolution  was  effected.  Hugh 
Bigod,  steward  of  the  household,  made  oath  before 
the  primate  that  the  late  king  on  his  death-bed  had 
shown  a  dissatisfaction  with  his  daughter  Matilda, 
and  had  expressed  his  intention  of  leaving  the 
count  of  Boulogne  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  Wil- 
liam, either  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe, 
Bigod's  testimony,  anointed  Stejihen,  and  put  the 
crown  upon  his  head  ;  and  from  this  religious 
ceremony  that  prince,  without  any  shadow  either 
of  hereditary  title  or  consent  of  the  nobility  or 
people,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  exercise  oi 
sovereign  authority.  Very  few  barons  attended 
his  coronation  ;  but  none  opposed  his  usurpation, 
however  unjust  or  flagrant.  The  sentiment  of 
religion,  which,  if  corrupted  into  superstition,  has 
often  little  efficacy  in  fortifying  the  duties  of  civil 
society,  was  not  affected  by  the  multiplied  oaths 
taken  in  favour  of  Matilda,  and  only  rendered 
the  people  obedient  to  a  prince  who  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  clergy,  and  who  had  received  from 
the  primate  the  rile  of  royal  unction  and  consecra- 
tion.* 

Stephen,  that  he  might  further  secure  his  tot- 
tering throne,  passed  a  charter,  in  which  he  made 
liberal  promises  to  all  orders  of  men  ;  to  the  clergy, 
that  he  would  speedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices, 
and  would  never  levy  the  rents  of  any  of  them 
during  the  vacancy  ;  to  the  nobility,  that  he  would 
reduce  the  roval  forests  to  their  ancient  boun- 
daries, and  correct  all  encroachments  ;  and  to  tlie 
people,   (hat  he  would  remit  the  tax  of  Danegelt, 

f  Siicli  stress  wan  formerly  laid  on  Ihc  right  of  coronation, 
tfittl  llic  monkish  writers  never  give  any  prince  the  title  of 
\i'u)K  till  he  was  crowned,  though  he  had  for  some  lime  l)ce» 
in  posseKsion  uf  tlie  crown,  and  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
»overei|<nty. 
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and  restore  the  laws  of  Kin^  EJwarii.  The  late 
kiiifj  had  a  g^reat  treasure  at  Winchester,  amount- 
ing' to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ;  and  Stephen, 
by  sei/.ing  this  money,  immeiliately  turned  against 
Henry's  family  the  precaution  which  that  prince 
had  employed  for  their  grandeur  and  security  : 
an  event  which  naturally  attends  the  policy  of 
amassing  treasures.  By  means  of  this  money  he 
insured  the  compliance,  though  not  the  attach- 
ment, of  the  principal  clergy  and  nobility;  but 
not  trusting  to  this  frail  security,  he  invited  over 
from  the  continent,  particularly  from  Britany 
and  Flanders,  great  numbers  of  those  bravoes  or 
disorderly  soldiers,  with  whom  every  country  in 
Europe,  by  reason  of  the  general  ill  police  and 
tnrbulent  government,  extremely  abounded. — 
These  mercenary  troops  guarded  his  throne  by 
the  terrors  of  the  sword  ;  and  Stephen,  that  he 
might  also  overawe  all  malcontents  by  new  and 
ailiiitional  terrors  of  religion,  procured  a  bull  from 
Rome,  which  ratified  his  title,  and  which  the 
pope,  seeing  this  prince  in  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  pleased  with  an  appeal  to  his  autho- 
rity in  secular  controversies,  very  readily  granted 
him. 

Matilda,  and  her  husbanr"  Geoffrey,  ^^ere  as 
unfortunate  in  Normandy  as  they  had  been  in 
England.  The  Norman  nobility,  moved  by  an 
hereditary  animosity  against  the  Angevins,  first 
applieH  to  Theobald  count  of  Blois,  Stephen's 
elder  brother,  for  protection  and  assistance  •  but 
hearing  afterwards  that  Stephen  had  got  posses- 
sion of  the  English  crown,  and  having  many  of 
them  the  same  reasons  as  formerly  for  desiring  a 
continuance  of  their  union  with  that  kingdom, 
they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Stephen,  and 
put  him  in  possession  of  their  government.  Lewis 
the  younger,  the  reigninj  king  of  France,  ac- 
cepted the  homage  of  Eustace,  Stephen's  eldest 
son,  for  the  duchy  ;  and  the  more  to  corroborate 
his  connexions  with  that  family,  he  betrothed  his 
sister  Constautia  to  the  young  prince.  The  count 
of  Blois  resigned  all  his  pretensions,  and  received 
in  lieu  of  them  an  annual  pension  of  two  thousand 
marks  ;  and  Geoffrey  himself  was  obliged  to  con- 
clude a  truce  for  two  years  with  Stephen,  on  con- 
dition of  the  king's  paying  him,  during  that  time, 
a  pension  of  five  thousand.  Stephen,  who  had 
taken  a  journey  to  Normandy,  finished  all  these 
transactions  in  person,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
England. 

Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the 
late  l^ing,  was  a  man  of  honour  and  abilities  ;  and 
as  he  was  muL-h  attached  to  the  interests  of  his 
sister  Matihla,  and  zealous  for  the  lineal  succes- 
sion, it  was  cliiefly  from  his  intrigues  and  resist- 
ance that  the  king  had  reason  to  dread  a  new  re- 
volution of  government.  This  nobleman,  who 
was  in  Normaiidy  when  he  received  the  intelli- 
gence of  Stephen's  accession,  found  himself  much 
embarrassed  concerning  the  measures  which  he 
should  pursue  in  that  difficult  emergency.  To 
swear  allegiance  to  the  usurper  appeared  to  him 
dishonourable,  and  a  breach  of  his  oath  to  Ma- 
tilda :  to  refuse  giving  this  pledge  of  his  fidelity, 
was  to  banish  himself  from  England,  and  be  to- 
tally incapacitated  from  serving  the  royal  family, 
or  contributing  to  tlieir  restoration.  He  offered 
Stephen  to  do  him  huniape,  and  to  take  the  oath 
of  fealty  ;  but  with  au  express  condition  that  the 
king  should  maintain  all  his  stipulations,  and 
should  never  invade  any  of  Robert's  rights  or  dig- 
nities :    and  Stephen,   though  sensible  that  this 


reserve,  so  unusual  in  itself,  and  so  uubefitfin? 
the  duty  of  a  subject,  was  meant  only  to  afford 
Robert  a  pretence  for  a  revolt  on  the  fiVst  favour- 
able opportunity,  was  obliged,  by  the  numerous 
friends  and  retainers  of  that  nobleman,  to  receive 
him  on  those  terms.  'i"he  clergy,  who  could 
scarcely  at  this  time  be  «leemed  subjects  to  the 
crown,  imitated  the  dangerous  example  :  thev 
annexed  to  their  oaths  of  allegiance  this  condi- 
tion, that  they  were  only  bound  so  long  as  the 
king  defended  the  ecclesiastical  liberties,  and  sup- 
ported the  discipline  of  the  church  The  barons, 
in  return  for  their  submission,  exacted  terms  still 
more  destructive  of  public  peace,  as  well  as  of 
royal  authority:  many  of  them  required  the  right 
of  fortifying  their  castles,  and  of  putting  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence  ;  and  the  king  found 
himself  totally  unable  to  refuse  his  consent  to  this 
exorbitant  demand.  All  England  was  immedi- 
ately filled  with  those  fortresses,  which  the  noble- 
men garrisoned  either  with  their  vassals,  or  with 
licentious  soldiers,  who  flocked  to  them  from  all 
quarters.  Unbounded  rapine  was  exercised  upon 
the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  tliese  troops; 
and  private  animosities,  which  had  with  difficulty 
been  restrained  by  law,  now  breaking  out  with- 
out control,  rendered  England  a  scene  of  unin- 
terrupted violence  and  devastation.  Wars  be- 
tween the  nobles  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
fury  in  every  quarter ;  the  barons  even  assumed 
the  right  of  coining  money,  and  of  exercising, 
without  appeal,  every  act  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  the 
inferior  gentry,  as  well  as  the  people,  finding  no 
defence  from  the  laws  during  this  total  dissolution 
of  sovereign  authority,  were  obliged,  for  their  im- 
mediate safety,  to  pay  court  to  some  neighbouring 
chieftain,  and  to  purchase  his  protection,  both  by 
submitting  to  his  exactions,  and  by  assisting  him 
in  his  rapine  upon  others.  The  erection  of  one 
castle  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  building 
many  others  ;  and  even  tht)se  who  obtained  not 
ti.e  king's  permission,  thought  that  tliey  were  en- 
tilled  by  the  great  principle  of  self-preservation, 
to  put  themselves  on  an  equal  footing  with  thei/ 
neighbours,  who  rommonly  were  also  their  ene- 
mies and  rivals.  The  aristocratical  power,  which 
is  usually  so  oppressive  in  the  feudal  govern- 
ments, had  now  risen  to  its  utmost  heijiht  during 
the  reign  of  a  prince  who,  though  endowed  with 
vigour  and  abilities,  had  usurped  the  throne  with- 
out the  pretence  of  a  title,  and  who  was  necessi- 
tated to  tolerate  in  others  the  same  violeivce  to 
which  he  himself  had  been  beholden  for  hib  sove- 
reignty. 

But  Stephen  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  submit 
long  to  these  usurpations,  without  making  some 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  royal  authority.  Find- 
ing that  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  crown  were 
resisted  and  abridged,  he  was  also  tempted  to 
make  his  power  the  sole  measure  of  his  conduct ; 
and  t )  violate  all  those  concessions  which  he 
himself  had  made  on  his  acression,  as  well  as  the 
ancient  privileges  of  liis  subjects.  The  mercenary 
soldiers,  who  chiefly  supported  his  authority, 
having  e«hausted  the  royal  treasure,  subsisted  by 
depredations  ;  and  every  place  was  filled  with  the 
best-grounded  complaints  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  earl  of  Gloucester,  having  now  set- 
tled wi'h  his  friends  the  plan  of  an  insurrection., 
retired  beyond  sea,  sent  the  king  a  defiance,  so- 
lemnly renounced  his  allegiance,  and  upbraided 
him  with  the  breach  of  those  conditions  which 
had  been  annexed  to  the  oath  of  fealty  sworn  by 
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tliat  Dubleman.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  ap- . 
pcared  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  defeme  of  his 
niece's  title,  and,  peiictratino;  into  Yorkshire,  | 
cominitted  the  ni(i<t  barbarous  devas'atious  on  j 
that  country.  The  fury  of  liis  massacres  and  ra-  ' 
va^es  enrased  tlie  nortlicrn  nobility,  who  iniji^ht 
otlierwise  have  hecn  inclined  to  join  him  ;  and 
\N  illiam  earl  of  All)emarle,  Robert  de  Ferrers, 
William  Percy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roijer  Moubray, 
Ilbert  Lacey,  Walter  I'Espec,  powerful  barons  in 
those  parts,  a<send)led  an  army,  «ith  which  they 
encamped  at  Northallerton,  and  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  enemy.  A  grrcat  battle  was  berefoughtj 
called  the  battle  of  the  Stiiudard,  from  a  high 
crucifix,  erected  by  the  Enfjlish  on  a  waggon,  and 
carried  along  with  the  army  as  a  military  ensign. 
The  king  of  Stots  was  deflated,  and  he  himself, 
as  «ell  as  his  son  Henry,  narrowly  escaped  fall- 
ing into  the  ham's  of  the  Knglish.  This  success 
overawed  the  malecontenis  in  England,  and  might 
have  given  some  stability  lo  Stephen's  throne,  had 
be  not  been  so  elated  with  prosperity  as  to  engage 
in  a  controversy  with  the  clergy,  who  were  at 
that  time  an  overmatch  for  any  monarch. 

Though  the  great  powtr  of  the  church  in  an- 
cient times  weakened  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
and  interru]>ted  the  course  of  the  laws,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  ages  of  such  violence  and 
outrage,  it  was  not  rather  advantageous  that  some 
limits  were  set  to  the  power  of  the  sword,  boih  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince  and  nobles,  and  that  men 
I  were  taught  to  pay  regard  to  some  principles  and 
privileges.  The  chief  misfortune  was,  that  the 
prelates  on  some  occasions  acted  entirely  as  ba- 
rons, employed  military  powpr  against  their  sove- 
reign or  their  neighbours,  and  thereby  often  in- 
creased tho-e  disorders  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
re|>ress.  The  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  imitation  of 
the  nobility,  had  built  two  strong  castles,  one  at 
Sherborne,  another  at  the  Devices,  and  had  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  third  at  Malmesbury  :  his 
nephew  Alexander,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  erect- 
ed a  fortress  at  Newark  :  and  Stejihen,  who  was 
now  sensible  from  experience  ol  the  mischiefs 
attending  these  multiplied  citadels,  resolved  to 
begin  with  destroying  those  of  the  clergy,  who  by 
their  function  seemed  less  entitled  than  the  barons 
to  such  military  securities.  Making  pretence  of 
a  fray  v;hich  had  arisen  in  court  between  the  re- 
tinue of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  that  of  the 
earl  of  Hritany,  he  seize.!  ^o^h  that  prelate  and 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  threw  them  into  prison, 
and  oblig<-d  then)  by  menaces  to  deliver  up  those 
places  of  strength  which  they   had  lately  erected. 

Henry,  bibhoi>  of  Winchester,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, being  armed  with  a  legantine  coiniiiission, 
now  conceived  himself  to  be  an  ecclesiastical 
sovereign  no  less  j)(<werful  than  the  civil  ;  and 
forgetting  the  lies  of  blood  which  connected  him 
with  the  king,  he  resolved  to  vindicate  the  cle- 
rical privileges,  which  he  ))retended  were  here 
openly  vicdated.  He  assembled  a  synod  at  West- 
MiiLster,  and  there  complained  of  the  impiety  of 
^'lepheu's  measures,  who  bad  enip'oyed  violence 
agaiIl^t  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  bad  nut 
awaited  the  sentence  of  a  sjiiritual  couit,  by  which 
ah;ne,  be  afiirmed,  they  could  lawfully  be  tried 
and  condemned,  if  their  conduct  had  anywise 
iT»erited  censure  or  punishment.  The  synod  ven- 
tured to  semi  a  eummons  to  the  king,  charging 
liiiii  to  appear  before  them,  and  to  justify  bis 
n.easures  ;  atirl  Stephen,  instead  of  reset. ting  this 
itidiguity,  tent  Aubery  de  Vere  '.o  plead  bis  cause 


before  that  assembly.  Ve  Vere  accused  the  two 
prelates  of  treason  and  sedition  ;  but  the  synod 
refused  to  try  the  cause,  or  examine  their  con- 
duct, till  those  castles,  of  which  they  had  been 
di-p<issessed,  were  previously  restored  to  them. 
The  bishoji  of  Salisbury  declared  that  he  would 
appeal  to  the  pope  ;  and  had  not  Stephen  and  his 
partisans  employed  menaces,  and  even  shown  a 
disposition  of  executing  violence  by  the  hands  of 
the  Soldiery,  aft'airs  had  instantly  come  to  extre- 
mity between  the  crown  and  the  mitre. 

\Vhile  this  ()iiarrel,  joined  to  so  many  other 
grievances,  increased  the  discontents  among  the 
people,  the  empress,  invited  by  the  opportunity, 
and  secretly  ei.couraged  by  the  legate  himself, 
landed  in  England,  with  Robert  earl  of  Gh.uces'er, 
and  a  retinue  of  a  hirjidrcd  and  forty  knights.  She 
fixed  her  residence  at  Arundel  castle,  whose  gates 
were  opened  to  her  by  Adelais  the  queen  dowager, 
now  married  to  William  de  Alhini  earl  of  Sussex  ; 
and  she  excitetl  by  messengers  her  partisans  to 
take  arms  in  every  county  of  England.  Ailelais, 
who  had  expected  that  her  ilaugbter-in-law  would 
have  invaded  the  kingdom  wiihiininch  greater 
force,  became  apprehensive  of  danger  :  and  Ma- 
tilda, to  ease  her  of  her  fears,  removed  first  to 
Bri^tid,  which  belonged  to  her  brother  Rol.ert, 
thence  to  Gloucester,  where  she  remained  under 
the  protection  of  Milo,  a  gallant  nobleman  in 
those  parts,  who  had  embraced  her  cause. 

With  this  narration  it  will  be  interesting  to 
contrast  Lingard's  ;  who,  in  vivid  and  dramatic 
powers  of  description,  surpasses  all  our  other  his- 
torians. He  says,  "  Stejjhen  soon  appeared  at  the 
foot  of  the  nails  :  the  princesses  were  alarmed  : 
the  queen  pleaded  in  excuse  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality :  the  empress  solicited  permission  to  follow 
her  brother  :  and  such  was  the  weakness  or  infa- 
tuation of  the  king,  that  to  the  astonishment  ot 
both  frituds  and  foes,  he  accepted  the  apology  of 
tlie  one,  and  granted  the  request  of  the  other.  If 
we  may  believe  Malmsbury,  this  measure,  so  pre- 
judicial to  the  royal  interests,  was  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  courtesy,  which  no  knight  could 
refuse  to  his  enemy.  It  we  listen  to  the  panegy- 
rist of  Ste|)hcn,  it  was  the  result  of  a  false  policy, 
which  taught  that  the  war  would  be  easily  sn[)- 
pressed,  if  it  were  ccnfined  to  one  corner  of  the 
island.  He  even  hints  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
perfidious  councils  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  is  certain  indeed  that  Henry  of  late  had  reason 
to  be  di-satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Ins  brother  : 
it  was  rumoured  that  instead  of  intercepting  the 
Earl  Robert  in  his  flight,  he  had  even  sought  a 
private  iiiterview  with  that  nobleman,  and  had 
liound  himself  to  the  interests  of  Mati^.da.  To 
his  care  the  em|)ress  was  intrusted  during  her 
journey  from  Arundel  lo  Bristol." 

Soon  after  Geoffrey  Talbot,  William  Mohun, 
Ralph  Love),  William  Fifz-Jolin,  William  I'itz- 
Alan,  Paganell,  and  many  other  barons,  declared 
for  her;  and  her  party,  which  was  generally  fa- 
voured in  the  kingdom,  s-eemed  every  day  to  gain 
ground  upon  that  of  ler  antagonist. 

Were  we  to  relate  all  the  military  events  trans- 
mitted to  Us  by  contemporary  and  authcniic  his- 
torians, it  Would  be  easy  to  swell  our  accounts  of 
this  reign  into  a  large  volume;  but  those  inci- 
dents, so  little  iMemorable  in  themselves,  and  so 
C(jnfu'ed  both  in  time  and  place,  could  alford  nei- 
ther iii'truction  nor  enteriainment  to  the  reader. 
It  suflices  to  say,  that  the  war  was  spread  into 
every  (juarter  ;  and  that  those  turbulent  hnrous, 
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who  liad  already  shaken  off,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  rpstraint  of  §:overnment,  having  now  obtained 
the  pretence  of  a  public  cause,  carried  on  tlieir 
devastations  with  redoubled  fury,  exercised  im- 
placable vengeance  on  each  other,  and  set  no 
bounds  to  their  oppressions  over  the  people.  The 
casMes  of  the  nobility  were  become  receptacles  of 
licensed  robbers  ;  who,  sallying  forth  day  and 
night,  committed  spoil  on  the  open  CDuntry,  on 
the  villages,  and  even  on  the  cities;  put  the  cap- 
tives to  torture,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal 
their  treasures  ;  sold  their  persons  to  slavery,  and 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  after  they  had  pillaged 
them  of  everything  valuable.  The  fierceness  of 
their  dispositions  leading  them  to  commit  wan- 
ton destruction,  frustrated  the  rapacity  of  its  pur- 
pose, and  the  poverty  and  jiersons  even  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics, generally  so  much  revered,  were  at 
last,  from  necessity,  exposed  to  the  same  outrage 
which  had  laid  waste  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 
The  land  was  left  untilled  ;  the  instruments  of 
husbnndy  were  destroyed  or  abandoned  ;  and  a 
grievous  famine,  the  natural  result  of  those  dis- 
orders, affected  equally  both  parties,  and  reduced 
the  spoilers,  as  well  as  the  defenceless  people,  to 
the  most  extreme  want  and  indigence. 

Lingard  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
castles  of  this  period.  "  The  Keep,  the  lords'  re- 
sidence, was  surrounded  at  a  convenient  distance 
by  a  wall   about  twelve  feet  high,  surmounted  by 


mily  to  the  faith  of  the  garrison,  Ranulf  escaped 
through  the  besieging  army,  and  flew  to  implore 
the  a>*si5tance  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester.  \Vith 
ten  thousand  men  Robert  hastened  to  surprise 
the  king;  but  when  he  had  swum  across  the 
Trent,  found  the  royal  army  drawn  up  to  receive 
him.  Stephen,  with  the  most  trusty  of  his  adhe- 
rents, had  dismounted,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
foot  of  his  standard ;  each  flank  was  protected  by 
a  small  squadron  of  horse,  under  the  command  of 
noblemen  of  suspicious  fidelity.  At  tlie  first  shock 
the  cavalry  fled  :  the  mass  of  infantry,  animated 
by  the  presence  of  the  king,  firmly  withstood  th<c 
efFiirts  of  the  multitude  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
Stephen  fought  with  the  energy  of  despair;  his 
battle-axe  was  broken  ;  his  sword  was  shivered  ;  a 
stone  brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  William  de 
Kaius,  seizing  him  by  the  htlmet,  claimed  him 
as  his  prisoner.  Still  he  struggled  with  his  oppo- 
nents, and  refused  to  surrender  to  any  man  but 
his  cousin  of  Gloucester.  The  earl  took  posses- 
sion of  the  cai)'ive,  and  presented  him  to  Matilda. 
The  conduct  of  that  princess  does  little  honour  to 
her  humanity,  Stephen  was  loaded  with  chains, 
and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Bristid,  though  to 
justify  such  rigour,  it  was  pretended  that  he  had 
drawn  it  upon  himself  by  his  repeated  attempts 
to  escape." 

Stephen's    party    was   entirely  broken    by   the 
captivity  of  their  leader,  and  tlie  barons  came  in 


parapet,  and  flanked  with  towers.    Without  the  Ulaily  from  all  quarters,  and  did  homage  to  Ma- 


wall  was  excavated  a  deep  moat,  over  which  a 
drawbridge  was  thrown,  protected  by  a  tower 
called  the  barincan,  on  the  external  margin  of 
the  moat.  This  formed  the  outward  defence  of 
the  place.  The  keep  was  a  strong  square  build- 
ing with  walls  about  ten  feet  thick  and  five  stories 
in  height.  Of  these  the  lowermost  consisted  of 
dungeons  for  the  confinement  of  captives  :  the 
second  contained  the  lord's  stores:  the  next  serv- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  the  garrison  :  in  the 
fourth  were  the  state  rooms  of  the  baron,  and  the 
uppermost  was  divided  into  sleeping  apartmeiiis 
for  his  family.  The  only  portal  or  entrance  was 
fixed  in  the  second  or  third  story,  and  generally 
led  through  a  small  tower  into  the  body  of  the 
keep  The  ascent  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  fixed 
in  the  wall,  and  carefully  fortified  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  an  enemy.  About  the  middle  stood 
a  strong  gate,  which  it  was  necessary  to  force 
open  :  on  the  laniling  place  was  a  draw-bridge  : 
and  then  came  the  door  itsell  protected  by  a  hf.rse 
or  portcullis,  which  ran  in  a  groove,  and  was  stud- 
ded with  spikes  of  iron.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
fortresses  of  this  description  should  have  with- 
stood the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs 
before  the  invention  of  cannon." 

After  several  fruitless  negotiations  and  treaties 
of  peace,  which  interrupted  these  destructive  hos- 
tilitie".,  there  Happened  at  last  an  event  which 
seemed  to  promise  some  end  of  the  public  cala- 
mities. 

We  must  again  prefer  Lingard's  narration  to 
that  of  Hume  :  iiad  he  added  to  this  art  of  agree- 
able description  the  philosophic  penetration  and 
juciiiment  of  the  latter,  he  would  have  been  an 
unTivalled  historian. 

"  At  length  in  an  evil  hour  Stephen  was  per- 
suaded to  besiege  the  castle  of  Lincoln,  which 
had  been  surpr'sed  by  Raimlf,  earl  of  Chester,  a 
nobleman  who  had  offered  his  services  to  both  the 
king  and  the  empress,  and  who  had  been  equally 
mistrusted  by  both.     Confiding  liis  wife  and  fa- 


tilda.  The  princess,  however,  amidst  all  her 
prosperity,  knew  that  she  was  not  secure  of  suc- 
cess, unless  she  could  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  as  the  conduct  of  the  legate  had  been 
of  late  very  ambiguous,  and  showed  his  intentions 
to  have  rather  aimed  at  humbling  his  brother, 
than  totally  ruining  him,  she  employed  everv  en- 
deavour to  fix  him  in  her  interests.  She  held  a 
conference  with  him  in  at)  open  plain  near  Win- 
chester; where  she  prnmised  upon  oath  that  if  lie 
would  acknowledge  her  for  sovereign,  would  re- 
coicnise  her  title  as  the  sole  descendant  of  the  late 
king,  and  would  again  submit  to  the  allegiance 
which  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  king  looi,  hdij 
sworn  to  her,  he  should  in  return  be  entire  inas- 
t'T  of  the  administration,  and  in  particular  should, 
at  his  pleasure,  dispose  of  all  vacant  bisiioprics 
and  abbeys.  Earl  Robert,  her  brother,  Brian 
Fitz-Cnnnt,  Mi!o  of  Gloucester,  and  other  "Teat 
men,  became  guarantees  for  her  observing  these 
engagements  ;  and  the  jrrelate  was  at  last  indnctd 
to  promise  her  allegiance,  but  that  was  still  bur- 
dened with  the  express  condition,  that  she  should 
on  her  part  fulfil  her  promises.  He  then  conducted 
her  to  Winchester,  led  her  in  procession  to  the 
cathedral,  and  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  b'shops  and  abbots,  denounced 
curses  against  all  those  who  cursed  her,  poured 
out  blessings  on  those  who  blessed  her,  grantfd 
absolution  to  such  as  were  obedient  to  her, 
and  excommunicated  such  as  were  rebellious. 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  soon  after 
came  also  to  court,  and  swore  allegiance  to  the 
empress. 

Matdda,  that  she  might  fu  ther  insure  tne  at- 
tachment of  the  clergy,  was  willins  to  receive  the 
crown  from  their  bauds  ;  and  instead  of  asseniblin"- 
the  states  of  the  kingdom,  the  measure  which  the 
constitution,  had  it  been  either  fixed  or  regarded, 
seemed  necesin'-ily  to  requ're,  she  was  content, 
that  the  legate  sfiou'd  summon  an  ecclesiastical 
synod,    and  that    her  title  to  the  throne  should 
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tbcre  he  ackiiowledijed.  The  lejjate,  aihliessing 
hin>*elf  to  tlie  assemlilv.  tohl  tliem,  that  in  the 
ahseuce  of  the  empress,  Stepheu  his  hroilier  had 
been  permitteil  to  reijfu,  and,  prfvioiisly  to  his 
ascendiu^  the  throne,  liad  seduced  tliem  hy  many 
fair  pri-niise^  of  honouring  and  exahin^  the 
church,  of  maintainiu>c  the  laws,  and  of  reform- 
ing all  ahuses  ;  that  it  grieved  him  to  observe  how 
ninch  that  prince  had  in  every  piriiciiiar  been 
wanting  to  his  ensjagemenis  ;  public  ])eace  was 
interrupted,  crimes  were  daily  committed  with 
impunitv,  bishops  were  thrown  into  prison  and 
forced  to  surrender  their  )>ossessions,  abbeys  were 
put  to  sale,  churches  were  |)illafjed,  au<l  the  most 
enormous  diso-ders  prevailed  in  the  administra- 
tion :  that  he  himself,  in  order  to  procure  a  re- 
dress of  these  grievances,  hail  formerly  summoned 
the  kind  before  a  council  of  bishops  ;  but  instead 
of  iuduciiisf  him  to  amend  his  conduct,  had  rather 
offended  him  hy  that  expedient :  that,  how  much 
soever  misguided,  that  prince  was  still  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  object  of  his  affections  ;  but  his  in- 
terests, however,  must  be  regarded  as  subordinate 
to  those  of  tiieir  heavenly  Father,  who  had  now 
rejecttd  him,  and  thrown  him  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies:  tliat  it  |)rincipally  belonijed  to  the 
clerfjv  to  elect  and  ordain  kin^s;  he  had  sum- 
m'jned  them  to°:ether  for  that  purpose  ;  and  having 
invoked  the  divine  assistance,  he  now  pronounced 
Matilda  the  only  descendant  of  Henry,  their  late 
eoverei<^ri,  (|ueen  of  Ensrland.  'I'hc  whule  assem- 
bly, by  their  acclamations  or  silence,  s^ave,  or 
seemed  to  give,  their  assent  to  this  dedaranon.* 

The  only  laymen  summoned  to  this  council, 
which  decided  the  fate  of  the  crown,  were  the 
Londoners;  and  even  these  were  re<|uired  not  to 
give  their  opinion,  but  to  submit  to  the  decrees 
of  the  s_\nod.  The  deputies  of  London,  however, 
were  not  so  passive  :  they  insisted  that  their  king^ 
should  be  delivered  from  prison;  but  were  told 
hv  the  legale,  that  it  became  not  the  Londoners, 
who  were  regarded  as  noblemen  in  Etiglai.d,  to 
take  part  witli  those  barons,  who  had  basely  for- 
saken their  lord  in  battl-,  and  who  had  treated 
the  holy  church  with  coniumely.  It  is  with 
reason  ihat  tiie  citizens  cf  London  assumed  so 
much  authority,  if  it  be  true,  what  is  related  by 
Fitz  Stephen,  a  contemporary  author,  that  that 
city  could  at  tliis  time  bring  into  the  field  uu  less 
than  80,000  combatants. f 

London,  notwitlistanding  its  great  power,  and 
its  attaciiment  to  Ste|ihen,  was  at  length  obliged 
to  submit  to  Matilda  ;  and  her  authority,  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  Earl  Robert,  seemed  to  be  es- 
tablished over  the  whole  kingdom  :  but  affairs  re- 
mained not  long  in  this  situation.  That  princess,, 
besides  the  disadvantages  of  her  sex,  which  weak- 
ened her  influence  over  a  turbulent  and  martial 
people,  was  of  a  passionate,  imperious  spirit,  and 
knew  not  how  to  temper  with  afl".bility  tlic  harsh-  ] 
nes,  of  a  refusal.     Stephen's  (jueeu,  seconded  by  ; 

•  \V.  MaliDPi.  This  atithnr,  a  jadic'nan  m«n,  was  pre- 
•fnt,  an')  «*>«,  lliat  he  was  very  atlentue  to  wliot  punned. 
Th'n  •p(ecti.  therelore,  may  bo  reRardei)  as  riilirely  Keimine. 

♦  Wrrp  lhi«  arcouni  lo  In-  ilepeiu'eil  upon,  l^nion  muft 
at  that  lime  liov  cdiiiainrd  neiir  400,()"0  iiilial).lniil!i,  whii  h 
i«  al;<>- <■  <)<iiil>le  the  riamiicr  it  conlaiiied  nt  llie  dralli  nfj 
Unreii  Eliziljeth.  Kiit  llie»e  looHe  cslciiliitH'iis,  or  rather 
Kutuen,  deMTve  very  lililc  rredit.  Peter  of  llloia,  n  con-  i 
temporary  wrili  r,  and  a  man  of  tense,  »b»»  there  were  then  | 
only  4)^-<'0  inhabilauti  in  London,  which  in  much  more  | 
likely.  Whal  Fit/,  Strphrn  naye  of  the  iirodigiouii  richet,  i 
•  plendoor,  and  roinmrrrc  I'l  London,  proven  only  the  ureal 
p'lverty  of  the  other  towiin  in  the  kingdom,  and  indeed  ol  all  i 
the  nurthvrn  pails  of  Europe.  I 


many  of  the  nobility,  petiti-  tied  (or  the  liberty  of 
her  husband;  and  oti'ered,  that,  on  this  condition, 
he  should  renounce  the  crowti,  and  retire  into  a 
convent.  The  legate  desired  that  Prince  Eustace, 
his  nephew,  inisht  inherit  Boulogne  and  the  other 
patrimonial  estates  of  his  father  :  the  Londoners 
applieii  for  the  establishment  of  King  Edward's 
laws,  instead  of  those  of  Kins  Henry,  which,  they 
said,  were  grievous  and  oppressive  "All  these 
[)elitions  were  rejected  in  the  most  haughty  and 
peremptory  manner. 

The  legate,  who  had  probably  never  been  sin- 
cere in  hi-i  compliaiue  wiih  Matilda's  government, 
aviiiled  himself  of  the  ill  humour  excited  by  this 
imperi<ius  conduct,  and  secretly  instigated  the 
Londoners  to  a  revolt.  A  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  to  seize  the  iierson  of  the  eni|)ress  ;  and  she 
saved  herself  from  the  danger  by  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. She  fled  to  Oxford  :  soon  alter  she  went 
to  Winchester;  whither  the  legate,  dtsirous  to 
save  appearances,  and  watching  the  opp  rtunity 
to  ruin  her  cause,  had  retired.  But  having  as- 
si  nibled  all  his  retainers,  he  openly  joined  his 
force  to  that  of  the  Londoners,  and  to  Stephen's 
mercenary  troops,  aIio  had  not  yet  evacuated  the 
kingdom  ;  and  he  besieged  Matilda  in  Winches- 
ter. The  princess,  being  hard  pressed  by  famine, 
made  her  escape  ;  but  in  the  flight.  Earl  Robert, 
her  brother,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.* 
This  nobleinan,  though  a  subject,  was  as  much 
the  lile  and  soul  of  his  own  party,  as  Stephen  was 
of  the  other;  and  the  empress,  sensible  of  his 
merit  and  importance,  consented  to  exchange  the 
prisoners  on  e(|ual  terms.  'J'lie  civil  war  was 
again  kindled  with  greater  fury  than  ever. 

Eail  Robert,  findiiig  the  successes  on  both  sides 
nearly  balanced,  went  over  to  Normandy,  which, 
during  Stephen's  captivity,  had  subm  tted  to  the 
earl  ot  Anjou  ;  and  he  persuaded  Geoffrey  to  allow 
his  eldest  son  Heniy,  a  young  prince  of  great 
hopes,  to  take  a  journey  into  England,  and  ap- 
pear at  the  head  of  his  partisais.  This  expedient, 
however  produced  nothiug  decisive.  Stepheu  took 
Oxford  alter  a  long  siege. 

'I'he  account  of  Matilda's  escape  is  thus  given 
by  Lingard  : — 

"  It  was  a  severe  frost,  and  the  ground  was  co- 
vered with  snow.  Attended  by  three  knights, 
clothed  in  white,  she  issued  at  a  very  early  hour 
from  a  portal :  the  nearest  sentinel,  who  had  been 
previously  bribed,  conducted  her  in  silence  be- 
tween the  posts  of  the  enemy  :  the  ice  bore  her 
across  the  Thames;  she  rt ached  Abingiloii  on  foot, 
and  thence  rode  with  expedition  to  Wallingford." 

Stephen  was  defeated  by  Earl  Robert  at  Wiltou  ; 
and  the  empress  though  of  a  masculine  spirit, 
yet  being  harassed  wiili  a  variety  if  good  and  bad 
lortune,  and  alarmed  with  continual  dangers  to 
her  pels, in  and  family,  at  last  retired  into  Nor- 
mandy, whither  she  had  sent  her  son  some  time 
before.  The  death  of  her  brother,  which  hap- 
pened nearly  about  the  same  time,  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  her  interests,  had  not  some  in- 
cidents occurred,  which  checked  the  course  of 
Stephen's  prosperity.  'I'liis  prince,  lindiii^  that 
the  castles  built  by  the  i.'olilemcn  of  his  own 
party  encouraged  the  spirit  of  inde])endence,  and 

•  An  old  aiilhorofno  very  Rreat  repute  says,  that  Matildn, 
not  findini;  herself  in  security  at  the  castle  of  IJevizes,  where 
■he  had  sought  relume,  was  placed  on  a  hier  like  a  corpse, 
and  diawn  on  a  heatsofroni  Ihutr.islle  to  Gloucester.  Had 
the  story  heen  true,  it  woulil  rertaiiilv  have  been  known  and 
mcnliuned  by  other  writers  of  the  time.  — /.ini/ardU 
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were  litile  less  datij^erous  than  those  which  re- 
mained ill  tlie  hinds  of  the  enemv  ;  endeavoured 
lo  extort  f  cm  them  a  surrenderor  those  fortresses; 
and  he  alienated  the  affections  of  many  of  them 
by  this  equitable  demand.  The  church  also, 
which  his  brother  had  brnug-ht  over  to  his  side, 
had,  after  some  interval,  joined  the  other  pariy. 
Eugeniiis  ill.  had  mounted  the  papal  throne;  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  was  deprived  of  the  legan- 
tine  commission,  which  was  conferred  on  'i'ljeo- 
bald,  archbishop  (if  Canterbury,  the  enemy  and 
rival  of  the  former  legate.  That  pontiff  also 
having  summoned  a  general  council  at  Rheiins  in 
Champagne,  instead  of  allowing  the  church  of 
England,  as  had  been  usual,  to  elect  its  own  de- 
puties, nominated  five  English  bi>hops  to  repre- 
sent that  church,  and  required  their  attendance  in 
the  council.  Stephen,  who  notwithstandino;  his 
present  difficulties,  was  jealous  of  the  rij^hts  of  his 
crown,  refused  them  permission  to  attend  ;  and 
the  pope,  sensible  of  his  advantage  in  contending 
with  a  prince  who  reigned  by  a  disputed  title, 
look  revenue  by  laying  all  Stephen's  parly  under 
an  interdict.  The  discontents  of  the  royalists,  at 
being  thrown  into  this  situation,  .vere  augmented 
by  a  comparison  with  Matilda's  party,  who  en- 
joyed all  the  benefits  of  the  sacred  ordinances; 
and  Stephen  was  at  last  obliged,  by  making  pro- 
per submissions  to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  remove 
the  reproach  from  bis  party. 

The  weakness  of  both  sides,  rather  than  any 
decrease  of  mutual  animosity,  having  produced  a 
tacit  cessation  of  arms  in  England,  many  of  the 
nobility,  Roger  de  Moubray,  William  de  Warenne, 
and  others,  finding  no  opportunity  to  exert  their 
military  ardour  at  home,  enlisted  themselves  in  a 
new  crusade,  which  with  surprising  success,  after 
former  disapj'ointments  and  misfortunes,  was  now 
preached  by  Si.  Bernard.  But  an  event  soon 
after  happened  which  tlireatentd  a  revival  of 
hostilities  in  Etigiand.  Prince  Henry,  who  had 
reached  his  sixteenth  year,  was  desirous  of  re- 
ceiving the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  a  ceremony 
which  every  gentleman  in  that  age  passed  through 
before  he  was  admitted  to  the  use  of  arms,  and 
which  was  deemed  retjuisite  for  the  greatest 
princes.  He  intended  to  receive  his  admission 
from  his  great  uncle,  David  king  of  Scotland  ;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  passed  through  England  with 
a  great  retinue,  and  was  attended  by  the  must 
c<insiderable  of  his  partisans.  He  remained  some 
time  with  the  king  of  Scotldud;  made  incursions 
into  England;  and  by  his  dexterity  and  vigour  in 
all  manly  exercises,  by  his  valour  in  war,  and  his 
prudent  conduct  in  every  occurrence,  he  roused 
the  hopes  of  his  party,  "iid  gave  symptoms  of 
those  great  qualities  wliich  he  afieiwards  dis- 
played when  he  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 
Soiiu  afier  his  return  to  Normandy,  be  was,  by 
Matilda's  consent,  invested  in  that  duchy  ^  and 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  Geoffrey,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  subsequent  year,  be  took  possession 
both  of  Anj  u  and  Maine,  and  coi;c!uded  a  mar- 
riage, which  brought  liim  a  great  accession  of 
power,  and  rendered  bim  extremely  formidable 
to  his  rival.  Eleanor,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
William  dul;e  of  Guieiuie,  and  earl  of  Foictou, 
had  been  married  sixteen  years  to  Lewis  VII. 
king  of  France,  and  had  attended  him  in  a 
crusade,  which  that  monarch  conducted  against 
the  infidels:  but  having  there  lost  the  atfectious 
of  her  husbanil,  and  even  fallen  under  some  sus- 
picion  of  gallantry    with   a  haudsouie   Saracen, 


Lewis,  more  delicate  than  polite,  procured  a 
divorce  from  iter,  and  restored  her  those  rich  pro- 
vinces which  by  her  marriage  she  had  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Young  Henry,  neither 
tliscouraged  by  the  inequality  of  years,  nor  by  the 
reports  of  Eleanor's  gallantry,  made  successful 
courtship  to  that  princess,  and  espousing  her  six 
weeks  after  her  divorce,  got  possession  of  all  her 
dominions  as  her  dowry.  Tlie  lustre  which  be 
received  from  this  acquisition,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  rising  fortune,  had  such  an  effect  in  Eng- 
land, that  when  Stephen,  desirous  to  insure  the 
crown  to  his  son  Eustace,  required  the  archbishop 
of  (,'anterhury  to  anoint  that  prince  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  primate  refused  com|)liance,  and  made 
his  escape  beyond  sea,  to  avoid  the  violence  and 
resentment  of  Stephen. 

Henry,  informed  of  these  dispositions  in  the 
people,  made  an  invasion  on  England:  having 
gained  some  advantage  over  Stephen  at  Malmes- 
bury,  and  having  taken  that  place,  he  proceeded 
thence  to  throw  succours  into  Walliugford,  to 
which  tlie  king  had  advanced  with  a  superior  army 
to  besiege.  A  decisive  action  was  every  day  ex- 
pected; when  tlie  great  nun  of  both  sides,  terrified 
at  the  i)rospect  of  further  bloodshed  and  confu- 
sion, interposed  with  their  good  offices,  and  set 
on  foot  a  negotiation  between  the  rival  princes. 
The  death  of  Eustace,  during  the  course  of  the 
treaty,  facilitated  its  conclusion  :  an  accommoda- 
tion was  settled,  by  whicli  it  was  agreed,  that 
Stephen  should  possess  the  crown  during  his  life- 
time, that  justice  should  be  administered  in  his 
name,  even  in  the  provinces  which  had  submitted 
to  Henry,  and  that  this  latter  prince  should,  on 
Stephen's  demise,  succeed  to  the  kingdom,  and 
William,  Stephen's  son,  to  Boulogne  and  his  pa- 
trimonial estate.  After  all  the  barons  had  sworn 
to  the  observance  of  this  treaty,  and  done  homage 
to  Henry,  as  to  the  heir  of  the  crown,  that  [iriiice 
evacuated  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  death  ol  Stephen^ 
which  happened  ttie  next  year,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, prevented  all  those  quarrels  and  jealimsie-, 
which  were  likely  to  have  ensued  in  so  delicate  a 
situation. 

England  suffered  great  miseries  during  the  reign 
oi  this  prince  :  but  his  personal  character,  allow- 
ing for  tiie  temerity  and  injustice  ot  his  usurpa- 
tion, ajjpears  not  liable  to  any  great  exception  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  well  qualified,  had  he 
succeeded  by  a  just  title,  to  have  promoted  the 
hajipiness  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  He  was 
possessed  of  industry,  activity,  and  courage,  to  a 
great  degree;  though  not  endowed  with  a  sound 
judgment,  be  was  not  deficient  in  abilities;  le 
had  the  talent  of  gaining  men's  affections  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  bis  precarious  situation,  he  never 
indulged  himself  in  the  exercise  of  any  cruelty  or 
revenge.  His  advancement  to  the  lhroi;e  pro- 
cured him  neither  tranquillity  nor  happines-  ;  and 
though  the  situation  of  England  prevented  the 
neighbouring  states  from  taking  any  dura'le  ad- 
vantage of  her  Confusions,  her  intestine  disorders 
were  to  the  last  degree  ruinous  and  destructive. 
Tlie  court  cf  Rome  was  also  perm  tted,  during 
those  civil  wars,  to  make  further  advances  in  her 
usurpations  ;  and  appeals  to  the  pope,  which  liaJ 
always  been  strictly  prohibited  by  the  English 
laws,  became  now  common  in  every  ecclesiast'cal 
controversy. 

Ling-drd  says,  the  principal  cause  of  the  cala- 
mities of  this  reign  "  may  be  traced  to  the  castles 
wliich  covered  ihe  face  of  the  country.    Wherever 
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one  of  these  fortresees  was  erected,  several  oihers, 
lor  tlie  purpose  of  protection,  iiiimeiliatfly  arose 
nroiiuil  it.  But  some  took  not  the  troiihle  to 
luiild ;  they  <;ei/.eil  and  fortified  tlie  nearest 
clmrclies.  Phiis  the  abbey  of  Raiiney  was  con- 
verted into  a  castle. 
I  "In  addition  to  those  which  cxi'^ted  at  Ste- 
phen's accession,  nrf  feucr  than  a  hundred  and 
ttventy-six  were  for'ified  diirint;  hi-  rei^n.  The 
owners,  secure  within  their  walls  and  moats,  con- 
ceived themselves  freed  from  all  restraints  of  jus- 
tice and  law.  They  plundered  the  lands  in  the 
neijhhourhood,  carried  olT  tlip  inhabitants,  and 
confined  in  dungeons  the  most  respectalile  of  tlteir 
captires.  There  every  species  of  torture  was  em- 
ployed to  extort  from  th'!  sufferers  an  enormous 
ran'^om,  or  a  discovery  of  the  place  in  which  thrir 
property  was  concealed.  Some  were  suspended 
by  the  feet  in  a  voliime  of  smoke  ;  others  were 
handed  up  by  the  thumbs,  while  plates  of  heated 
metal  were  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Huu- 
;ier  and  thirst,  knotted  cords  twisted  with  violence 
round  the  temf)'es,  and  pressure  in  a  lar^e  trunk, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  strewed  with  broken 
stones,  «ere  favourite  modes  of  torture;  but 
Philip  Gay,  a  kinsman  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
had  the  merit  of  inventing  a  new  and  more  formi- 
dable contrivance,  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  several  of  these  petty  tyrants.  This  was  the 
"  Sacbentcsje,"  or  culprit's  halter  ;  a  heavy  eutjine 
•il  iron  studded  with  sharp  points,  and  made  to 
encircle  the  neck,  and  press  upon  the  shoulders, 
so  that  the  sufferer  could  neither  sit,  stand,  nor 
lie,  without  the  most  acute  pain.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  cruelty  of  these  barbarians 
wrought  its  own  punishment.  The  husbandmen 
fled  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  casile:  the 
lands  vrere  left  barren;  and,  as  provisions  could 
only  he  procured  by  force,  the  garrison  was  re- 
duceil  to  the  verfce  of  famine.  The  fuE^itivts 
usually  retired  to  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, where  tliey  built  their  miserable 
hovels  against  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  begged 
a  scanty  pittar.ce  of  bread  from  the  charity  of  the 
clcr:jv  or  mo'  ks.  But  even  here  they  could  not 
promise  themselves  security.  The  curse!,  which 
were  |)erpetually  denounced  against  the  invaders 
of  ecclesiastical  ))roperty,  were  desp'sed  ;  and  the 
churches  ihemselves,  wi  h  those  who  served  them, 
were  swep*  away  by  the  lawless  and  sacrilesjious 
banditti.  Such  was  the  desolation  of  the  land, 
say  two  ccuitemporary  hist  irians,  that  villages 
and  towns  were  left  destitute  of  inhuliilauts  ;  nnd 
in  many  parts  a  man  mi^ht  ride  a  wljole  day  with- 
out discoverinjj  on  his  route  one  human  bein?." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


HENRY.  II. 


Stole  of  Europe — of  Frnnce — Ursl  arisnf  llrnii,'s 
Covernmenl — Disputes  hetween  tlir  civil  and  ec- 
rltsiasticnl  pmreis — T/inmas  a  Ihchel,  nrrii- 
bithop  nf  Canterlmry — (Quarrel  hetween  the  king 
and  {{i-rket — (,'n7i<iitlutin7i.i  of  Clarendon — lia- 
nuhmrnt  of  lieckel — Comjrromvir  with  him — 
///*  return  from  hnnishment  —  llis  murder — 
Griej  and  iubmisiion  of  the  hing. 

Thp.  extensive  confederacies,  by  which  the  Eu- 
r>'ppau  fiotfiitiites  ;ire  now  at  once  united  and  set 


in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  which,  though 
they  are  apt  to  diffuse  the  least  spark  of  dissen- 
sion ^hrou^hout  the  whole,  are  at  least;  attended 
with  this  advantage,  that  tliey  prevent  any  \io- 
Icnt  revolutioiis  or  conquests  in  particular  states, 
were  totally  unknown  in  ancient  a^es  ;  and  the 
theory  of  foreif^n  politics  in  each  kingdom  formed 
a  speculation  much  less  complicated  and  involved 
than  at  present.  Commerce  had  not  yet  bound 
tog^ether  the  most  distant  nations  iu  so  close  a 
chain:  wars  finished  in  one  campaig'u  aud  often 
in  one  battle,  were  little  affected  by  the  move- 
ments of  remote  states:  the  imperfect  communi- 
cation amou^  the  kinpjdoms,  and  their  ignorance 
of  each  other's  situation,  made  it  impracticable 
for  a  great  number  of  them  to  combine  in  one 
project  or  effort :  and  above  all,  the  turbulent 
spirit  and  independent  situation  of  the  barons  or 
great  vassals  in  each  state,  gave  so  much  occupa- 
tion to  the  sovereign,  that  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
fine his  atieution  chiefly  to  his  own  state  and  his 
own  system  of  government,  and  was  more  indif- 
ferent about  what  passed  among  his  neighbours. 
Religion  alone,  not  |K>litics,  carried  abroad  the 
views  of  princes  ;  while  it  either  fixeil  their 
thoughts  on  the  Holy  Land,  whose  conquest  and 
defence  were  deemed  a  point  of  common  honour 
and  interest,  or  eogagetl  them  in  intrigues  with 
the  Roman  pontiff,  to  whom  they  had  yielded  the 
direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  who  was 
every  day  assuming  more  authority  than  they 
were  willing  to  allow  hiin. 

Before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  this  island  wss  as  much  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  worM  iu  politics  as  in  situa- 
tion ;  and  except  from  the  inroads  of  the  Danish 
pirates,  the  fsnglish  happily  confined  at  home, 
had  neither  enemies  nor  allies  ou  the  continent. 
The  foreign  domini'/iis  of  William  connected  them 
with  the  kiuij  and  great  vassals  of  France  ;  and 
while  the  opposite  ])reteusions  of  the  pope  and 
emperor  in  Italy  produced  a  continual  intercourse 
between  Germany  and  that  country,  the  two 
ereat  monarchs  of  France  and  England  formed, 
in  another  part  of  Europe,  a  separate  system,  aud 
carried  on  their  wars  and  negotiations,  without 
meeting  either  with  uppositioo  or  support  from 
the  others. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  the 
nobles  in  every  province  of  France,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  ot  the  sovereign,  and 
obliged  to  ))rovide  each  for  his  own  defence, 
against  the~ravages  of  the  Norman  freebooters, 
had  assumed,  l)otli  in  civil  and  military  affairs, an 
authority  almost  iudepeudeut,  and  iiad  reduced 
witlrn  very  narrow  limits  the  prerogative  of 
their  princes.  The  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  by 
Hiinexing  a  great  fief  to  the  crown,  had  l)rought 
some  addition  to  the  royal  dignity  ;  but  this  (ief 
though  Considerable  for  a  subject,  appeared  a 
narrov/  basis  of  power  for  a  prince  who  li.id  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  so  gre:it  a  comttiuniry.  The 
royal  demesnes  consisted  only  of  I'aris,  Orleans, 
Estampes,  Conipiegne,  and  a  few  places  scattered 
over  the  licirthcrn  provinces:  in  tlie  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  the  prince's  authority  was  rather  nomi- 
nal than  real :  the  vassals  were  accustomed,  nay, 
entitled,  to  make  war  without  his  permission,  on 
each  other  :  they  were  even  entitled,  if  they  con- 
ceived themselves  injured,  to  turn  thtii  arms 
against  their  sovereign  :  they  exercised  all  civil 
jurisdictiiMi,  without  appeal,  over  their  tenants 
and   inferior   vassals:  their  common  jealousy  of 
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the  crown  easily  united  them  against  any  attempt  j  Hu-I.  Capet  to  depose  the  Carloviu-iati   priiiceT 
n  their   exorl.itatit  privileges;    and   as  some  <>'' seemed  to  be  renewed,  and  that  with  much -reater 


tliem  had  attained  the  power  and  authority  of 
great  princes,  even  the  smallest  baron  was  sure 
of  immediate  and  effectual  protection.  Besides 
six  ecclesiastical  peerages,  which,  with  the  other 
immunities  of  the  church,  cramped  extiemely  the 
general  execution  of  justice,  there  were  six  lay 
peerages.   Burgundy,  Normandy,  Guicnne,  Fla 


advantage  on  the  side  of  the  vassal  :  and  when 
tngldud  was  added  to  so  many  provinces,  the 
French  king  had  reason  to  apprehend,  from' this 
conjuncure,  some  great  disaster  to  himself  ai.d  to 
his  family:  hut,  iu  reality,  it  was  this  circum- 
stance, which  appeared  so  formidable,  that  saved 
the  Capetiau  race,  and  by  its  c-usequences  exalt- 


ers,  louloiHe,  and  Champagne,  which  formed  j  ed  them  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  which  they 


very  extensive  and  puissant  sovereignties.     And 
though  the  combination  of  all  those  princes  and 


present  enjoy. 

The  limited  authority  of  the  prince  in  the  feu- 


barons    could,    on    urgent    occasions,   muster    a  |  dal  constitutions,  prevented  the  kin°-  of  Eno-land 

"""'■*"" "'''■• i^flR-." -~  -"'•■-'    from  em  ploy  ins   with    advantage  the  force  "of  so 

many  states,  which  were  subjected  to  his  govern- 
in  eut ;  and  these  difftreut  members,  disjoined  in 
situation,  and  disagreeing  in  laws,  language,  and 
manners,  were  never  thoroughly  cemented  into 
one  monarchy.  He  soon  became,  both  from  his 
distant  place  of  residence,  and  from  the  incompa- 
tibility of  interests,  a  kind  of  foreigner  to  his 
French  dominions  ;  and  his  subjects  on  the  con- 
tinent considered  their  allegiance  as  more  natu- 
rally due  to  their  superior  lord,  who  lived  iu  their 
neighbourhood,  and  who  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  supreme  head  of  their  nation.  He  was  always 
at  hand  to  invade  them  ;  ti.eir  immediate  lord 
was  often  at  too  great  a  di,tance  to  protect  them  ; 
and  any  disorder  ii:  any  part  of  his  dispersed  do- 
minions gave  advantages  against  him.  The  other 
powerful  vassals  of  the  French  crown  were  rather 
pleased  to  see  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  and 
were  not  affected  with  that  jealousy  which  could 
have  arisen  from  the  oppre-sion  of  a  co-vassal 
ivho  was  of  the  same  rank  with  themselves.     By 


lighty  power;  yet  was  it  very  difficult  to  set  that 
great  machine  iu  movement;  it 'A as  almost  im- 
possible to  preserve  harmony  in  its  parts  ;  a  sense 
of  common  interest  aione  could,  for  a  time,  unite 
them  under  tl>eir  sovereign  against  a  common 
enemy;  but  if  the  king  attempted  to  turn  the 
force  of  the  community  against  any  mutinous  vas- 
sal, the  same  sense  of  common  interest  made  the 
others  oppose  themselves  to  the  success  of  his 
pretensions.  Lewis  the  Gross,  the  last  sovereign, 
marched  atone  time  to  his  frontiers  against  the 
Germans  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  but  a  petty  lord  of  Corbeil,  of 
Puiset,  of  Couci,  was  able  at  anothsr  period,  to 
set  that  prince  at  defiance,  and  to  maintain  open 
war  against  him. 

The  authority  of  the  English  monarch  was 
much  more  extensive  within  his  kingdom,  and 
the  disproportion  much  greater  between  him  and 
the  most  powerful  of  his  vassals.  His  demesnes 
and  revenue  were  large  compared  to  the  great- 
ness of  his   state  :  he  was  accustomed  to  lew  ar- 


bitrary exactions   on   his   subjects:  bis  courts  of  i  this  means,  the  king  of  France  found  it  more  easy 
...j.._..         _^__j,i  ^1        :         I.-.         :^  to  conquer  those  numerous  provinces  from  Eng- 

land, than  to  subdue  a  duke  o(  Normandy  or 
Guienne,  a  count  of  Anjou,  Maine,  or  P.iictou. 
And  after  reducing  such  extensive  territ.iries, 
which  immediately  incorporated  with  the  body  of 
the  monarchy,  he  found  greater  facility  in  uniting 


judicature  extended  their  jurisdiction  into  every 
part  of  the  kingdom  :  he  could  crush  by  his  power, 
or  by  a  judicial  sentence,  well  or  ill  foundtd,  any 
obnoxious  baron  :  and  though  the  feudal  institu- 
tion which  prevailed  in  his  kingdom  had  the  same 
tendency  as  in  other  states,  to  exalt  the  aristo 


cracy  and  depress  the  monarchy,  it  required,  in    to  the  crown  the  other  great  fiefs  which  still  re 


England,  according  to  its  present  constitution,  a 
great  combination  of  the  vassals  to  oppose  their 
sovereign  lord,  and  there  had  not  hitherto  arisen 
any  baron  so  powerful  as  of  himself  to  levy  war 
against  the  prince,  and  afford  protection  to  the 
inferior  barons. 

While  such  were  the  different  situations  of 
France  and  England,  and  the  latter  enjoyed  so 
many  advautag-es  above  the  former  ;  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  H.,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  ric!;  provinces  on  the  continent, 


maioed  separate  and  independent. 

But  as  these  important  consequences  could  not 
be  foreseen  by  human  wisdom,  the  king  of  France 
remarked  with  terror  the  rising  grandeur  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  or  Plantagenet ;  and,  in  order  to 
retard  its  progress,  he  had  ever  maintained  a 
strict  union  with  Stephen,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  support  the  tottering  fortunes  of  that  bold 
usurper.  But  after  this  prince's  death  it  was  too 
late  to  think  of  opposing  the  succession  of  Henry, 
or  preventing  the  performance  of  tliose  stipula- 


niight  appear  an  event  dangerous,  if  net  fatal,  to,  tions  which,    with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 


the  French  monarchy,  and  sufficient  to  break  en- 
tirely the  balance  between  the  states.  He  was 
master  in  the  right  of  his  father,  of  Anjou  and 
Touraine  ;  in  that  of  his  mother,  of  Normandy 
and  Maine  ;  in  that  of  his  wife,  of  Guienne,  Poic- 
tou,  Saintogne,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  Angoumois, 
the  Limousin.  He  soon  after  annexed  Britany 
to  his  other  states,  and  was  already  possessed  of 
the  superiority  over  that  prevince,  which,  on  the 
first  cession  of  Normandy  to  RoUo  the  Dane,  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  the  Simple  in  vassalage 
to  that  formidable  ravager.  These  provinces  com- 
posed above  a  third  of  the  whole  French  monar- 
chy, and  were  much  superior  in  extent  and  ojiu 


nati>m,  he  had  made  with  his  predecessor.  The 
English,  harassed  with  civil  wars,  and  disgusted 
witli  the  bloodshed  and  depredations  which,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  so  many  years,  had  attended 
them,  were  little  disposed  to  violate  their  oaths, 
by  excluding  the  lawful  heir  from  the  succession 
of  their  monarchy.  Many  of  the  most  consider- 
able fortresses  were  in  the  hands  of  his  partisans  ; 
the  whole  nation  had  had  occasion  to  see  the 
noble  qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
to  compare  them  with  the  mean  talents  of  Wil- 
liam, the  son  of  Stephen  ;  and  as  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  great  power,  and  were  rather 
pleased  to  see  the  accession   of  so  many  foreign 


lence  to  those  territories  which  were  subjecteil  to  dominions  to  the   crown  of  England,  they  never 

the  immediate  jurisdiction  ii;id  government  of  the  entertained  the  least  thoughts  of  resisting  them, 

king.     The  vassal  was  hero  more  powerful   than  Henry  himself,  sensible  of  the  advantases  attend- 

hir,  liege  lord  :   the  situation   '.vhich  had  enabled  iug  his  present  situation,  v.as  in  no  hurry  to  ar- 
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rive  in  Ln^land  ;  and  bein^  cnpaped  in  the  siege 
of  a  ca>ile  on  the  frontiers  of  N«>rniauily,  when 
he  ri'cri\etl  intelliijeiice  ot  Stephen's  death,  he 
niaile  it  a  point  of  lionour  not  to  depart  from  his 
enterprise,  till  lie  had  liroujjlit  ii  to  an  issue.  He 
tlieu  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  was  receivetl  in 
England  with  the  acclamations  of  all  orders  of 
men,  who  swore  with  pleasure  the  oath  of  fealty 
and  allegiance  to  hini. 

'Ihe  first  act  of  Henry's  g^overnment  corre- 
sponded to  the  hi^h  idea  entertained  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  proguostica'ed  the  re-estahlishnient  of 
ju^tire  and  tranquillity,  of  which  the  kingdom 
bad  so  long  been  l)ereaved.  He  imme:liately  dis- 
missed all  those  mercenary  soldiers  who  had  conj- 
niitted  great  disorders  in  the  nation  ;  and  he  sent 
them  abroad,  togett;er  with  William  of  Ypres, 
their  leader,  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Steplien. 
He  revoked  all  the  grants  made  by  bis  predeces- 
sor, even  th'>se  which  necessity  had  extorted  from 
the  empress  Matilda  ;  and  that  princess,  who  had 
resigned  her  rights  iu  favour  of  Henry,  made  no 
opposition  to  a  measure  so  necessary  for  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  crown.  He  repaired  the 
coin,  which  bad  been  extremely  debased  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  he  took  proper 
measures  against  the  return  of  a  like  abuse.  He 
was  rigorous  iu  the  execution  of  justice,  and  in 
the  suppression  of  robbery  and  violence  ;  and  that 
he  might  restore  authority  to  the  laws,  he  caused 
all  the  new-erected  castles  to  be  demolished, 
which  had  proved  so  many  sanctuaries  to  free- 
booters and  rebels.  The  earl  of  Albemarle, 
Hugh  Mortimer,  and  Roger  tlie  ion  of  Mile  of 
Gloucester,  were  inclined  to  make  some  resistance 
to  this  salutary  measure  ;  but  the  approach  of 
the  king  with  his  forces  soon  obliged  them  to 
submit 

Everything  being  restored  to  full  tranquillity 
iu  England,  Henry  went  abroad  in  order  to  oppose 
the  attempts  of  his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  during 
his  absence  had  made  an  incursion  into  Anjou 
and  Maine,  had  advanced  some  jjretensions  to 
those  provinces,  and  had  got  possession  of  a  ron- 
sideral)le  part  of  them.*  On  the  king's  appear- 
ance, the  people  returned  to  their  alle;;iauce  ; 
and  Geoffrey,  resigning  bis  claim  for  an  annual 
pension  of  a  thousand  pounds,  departed  and  took 
pO'isessiou  of  the  county  of  Nantz,  which  the  in- 
lialiitants,  who  had  expelled  (^ount  Hoel  their 
prince,  ha<l  put  into  his  hands.  Henry  returned 
I'l  En:;land  the  fd  owing  year  :  the  incurjions  of 
the  Welsh  then  provoked  him  to  make  an  inva- 
sion up:)n  them  ;  where  tlie  natural  fastnesses  of 
tlie  country  occasi<jned  hi  in  great  difficulties,  and 
even  brought  him  into  danger.  His  vanguard 
being  engaged  in  a  narrow  pass,  was  put  to  rout : 
Henry  de  Essex,  the  hereditary  standard-hearer, 
seized  with  a  panic,  threw  down  the  standard, 
took  to  fhgb',  and  exclaimed  that  tlit  king  was 
slain  :  and  bad  not  the  prince  immediately  Hp- 
peared  in  person,  and  led  on  his  troops  with  great 
gallantry,   the   coii'iequence    might    have    proved 


•  Williain  <if   I>ewt)ri<lcp  (wfio  is  copied  liy  later  liistoii- 

•  n«'  a>wrti>,  that  (ipoffrry  hid  some  title  to  Jhe  munties  of 
Main*  and  Anjou.  H<-  prctcnda  that  Count  Geotrrry.  hi*  fa- 
ther, had  IMI  him  lliere  dominir>nn  by  a  ««rrr«-f  will,  mid  had 
ordrrrd  that  hi*  body  (hould  not  br  i)uried  till  Ileiir>  nhdiild 

•  wt-ar  to  ihc  obiiTva:ice  of  it,  which  he,  ienorant  of  the 
coiit«-i.i».  «a»  ir«iiic>-<l  l<i  do.  Hut  bi-iitdea  that  this  atory  is 
Dol  T'ry  likriy  in  iti«-ll,  and  ravourn  ol  monkish  Action,  it  is 
fiiun'i  III  no  ollifr  anni-iit  wril<r,  and  i>  c<>ntri>dict>  d  by  soine 
of  lliciu,  pariii  ij.afly  the  monk  of  Miirmuutier.  who  bad 
bcltrr  uppurluniUei  than  Newbridge  of  ktiowiiiK  the  truth. 


fatal  to  the  whole  army.  For  this  misbehaviour, 
Kssex  was  afterwards  accused  of  felony  by  Robert 
de  Montfort  ;  was  vauqiiished  in  single  combat; 
his  estate  was  confiscated  ;  and  he  himself  was 
thrust  into  a  convent.  The  submissions  of  the 
Welsh  procured  them  an  accommodation  with 
England. 

'J  he  martial  disposition  of  the  princes  in  that 
age  engaged  them  to  head  their  own  armies  in 
every  enterprise,  even  the  most  frivolous ;  and 
their  feeble  authority  made  it  commonly  imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  delegate,  on  occasion,  the 
command  to  their  generals.  Geoffrey,  the  kind's 
brother,  <lied  soon  after  he  had  ac()uired  pos- 
session of  Nantz  :  though  he  had  no  other  title  to 
that  county  than  the  voluntary  submission  or 
election  of  the  inhabitants  two  years  before, 
Henry  laid  claim  to  the  territory  as  devolved  to 
him  by  hereditary  right,  and  he  went  over  to  sup- 
|)ort  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms.  Couan, 
duke  or  earl  of  IJritany  (for  these  titles  art-  given 
indifferently  by  historians  to  those  princes),  pre- 
tended that  Nantz  had  been  lately  separated  by 
rebellion  from  his  principality,  to  svbich  of  right 
it  belonged  ;  and  immediately  on  Geoffrey's  death 
he  took  possession  of  the  disputed  territory.  Lest 
Lewis  the  P'rench  king  should  interpose  in  thr; 
controversy,  Henry  paid  him  a  visit;  and  so  al- 
lured him  by  caresses  and  civilities,  that  an  alli- 
ance was  contracted  between  them  ;  and  they 
agreed  that  young  Henry,  heir  to  the  English 
monarchy,  should  be  affianced  to  Margaret  of 
France ;  though  the  former  was  only  five  years  of 
age,  the  latter  was  still  in  her  cradle.  Henry, 
now  secure  of  meeting'  with  no  interruption  on 
this  side,  tdvauced  with  bis  army  into  Britany  ; 
and  Conan,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  make  re- 
sistance, delivered  u|)  the  county  of  Nantz  to  him. 
The  able  conduct  ol  the  king  procured  him  fur- 
ther and  more  im|)oriant  advantages  from  this 
incident.  Conan,  harassed  with  the  turbulent 
disposition  of  his  subjects,  was  desirous  of  pro- 
curing to  himself  the  support  of  so  great  a  mon- 
arch ;  and  he  betrothed  his  daughter  and  only 
child,  yet  an  infant,  to  Geoffrey  the  kitig's  third 
son,  who  was  of  the  same  tender  years.  The  duke 
of  Britany  died  about  seven  years  after;  and 
Henry  being  tnesne  lord,  and  also  natural  guardian 
to  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  jiut  himself  in 
possession  of  that  jirincipality,  and  annexed  it  for 
the  present  to  his  other  great  dominions. 

The  king  had  a  prospect  of  making  still  further 
acquisitions;  and  the  activity  of  his  temjier  suf- 
fered no  oiiportunity  of  that  kind  to  escape  him. 
Philippa,  duchess  of  Guienne,  mother  of  ijueen 
Eleanor,  was  the  only  issue  of  William  IV.  count 
of  Toulouse  ;  and  would  have  inherited  bis  domi- 
nions, had  not  that  prince,  desirous  of  preserving 
the  succession  in  the  male  line,  conveyed  the 
principality  to  his  brother  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles, 
l)y  a  contract  of  sale  which  was  in  that  age  re- 
garded as  fictitious  and  illusory.  By  this  means 
the  title  to  the  county  of  Toulouse  came  to  he 
disputed  between  the  male  and  female  heirs;  and 
the  one  or  the  other,  as  opportu;iities  favoured 
them,  had  obtained  j>  >ssession.  Raymond,  grand- 
son of  Raymond  de  St.  Gilles,  was  the  reigninsr 
soverei{;n;  ami  on  Henry's  reviving  his  wife's 
claim,  this  prince  had  recourse  for  protection  to 
the  king  of  Prance,  who  was  so  much  concerned 
in  pi'licy  to  prevent  the  further  aggrandizement 
of  the  Englisli  niunarch.  Lewis  himself,  when 
married  to  Lleanur,  bad  asserted  the  justice  of 
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her  claim,  and  had  demanded  possession  of  Tou- 
louse, but  his  sentiments  changing  with  his  in- 
terest, he  now  determined  to  defend  by  his  power 
and  authority  the  title  of  Raymond.  Henry  found 
that  it  would  be  requisite  to  support  his  preten- 
sions against  potent  antagonists  ;  and  that  no- 
thing but  a  formidable  army  could  maintain  a 
claim  which  he  had  in  vain  asserted  by  arguments 
and  manifestos. 

An  army,  composed  of  feudal  vassals,  was  com- 
monly very  intractable  and  undisciplined,  both 
because  of  the  independent  spirit  of  the  persons 
who  served  in  it,  and  because  the  commands  were 
not  given,  either  by  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  or 
from  the  military  capacity  and  experience  of  the 
officers.  Each  baron  conducted  his  own  vassals  : 
his  rank  was  greater  or  less,  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  his  property  :  even  the  supreme  com- 
mand under  the  prince  was  often  attached  to 
birth  :  and  as  the  military  vassals  were  obliged 
to  serve  only  forty  days  at  their  own  charge ; 
though,  if  the  expedition  were  distant,  they  were 
put  to  great  expense;  the  prince  reaped  little 
benefit  from  their  attendance.  Henry,  sensible  of 
these  inconveniences,  levied  upon  his  vassals  in 
Normandy,  and  other  provinces  which  were  re- 
mote from  Toulouse,  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of 
their  service;  and  this  commutation,  by  reason 
of  the  great  distance,  was  still  more  advantage- 
ous to  his  English  vassals.  He  imposed,  there- 
fore, a  scutage  of  180,000  pounds  on  the  knights' 
fees,  a  comniuta'ion  to  which,  though  it  was  un- 
usual, and  the  first  perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  his- 
tory,* the  military  tenants  willingly  submitted; 
and  with  this  money  he  levied  an  army  which  was 
more  under  his  command,  and  whose  service  was 
more  durable  and  constant.  Assisted  by  Bereu- 
ger  count  of  Barcelona,  and  Trincaval  count  of 
Nismes,  whom  he  had  gained  to  his  party,  he  in- 
vaded the  county  of  Toulouse;  and  after  taking 
Verdun,  Castlenau,  and  other  places,  he  besieged 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  was  likely  to  pre- 
vail in  the  enterprise  ;  when  Lewis,  advancing 
before  the  arrival  of  his  main  body,  threw  himself 
into  the  place  with  a  small  reinforcement.  Henry 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  ministers  to  prosecute 
the  siege,  to  take  Lewis  prisoner,  and  to  impose 
his  own  terms  in  the  pacification  ;  but  he  either 
thought  it  so  much  his  interest  to  maintain  his 
feudal  principles,  by  which  his  foreign  do;ninions 
were  secured,  or  bore  so  much  respect  to  his  su- 
peiior  lord,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  attack 
a  place  defended  by  him  in  person  ;  and  he  im- 
nudiately  raised  the  siege.  He  marched  into 
N.rmandy  to  protect  that  province  against  an  in- 
cursion which  the  ceunt  of  Dreux,  instigated  by 
King  Lewis  his  brother,  had  made  upon  it.  War 
was  now  openly  carried  on  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  hut  produced  no  memorable  event;  it 
soon  ended  in  a  cessation  ol'  arms,  and  was  fol- 

*  The  sam  scarcely  appears  credible  ;  as  it  would  amount 
to  much  above  half  the  rent  of  the  whole  land.  G^rvase  is 
indeed  a  contemporary  author;  but  churchmen  are  often 
truilty  of  strange  mistakes  of  that  nature,  and  are  commonly 
hut  little  acquainted  with  the  public  revenues.  The  Norman 
chronicle  says,  that  Henry  raised  only  sixty  Angevin  shillings 
on  each  knight's  fee  in  his  foreign  dominions  :  this  is  only 
a  fourth  of  the  sum  which  Gervase  says  he  levied  on  Eng- 
land :  an  inequality  nowise  probable.  A  nation  may  by  de- 
grees be  brought  to  bear  a  tax  of  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
pound,  but  a  sudden  and  precariojs  lax  can  never  be  im- 
posed 10  that  amount,  without  a  very  visible  necessity,  espe- 
cially in  an  age  so  little  accustomed  to  taxes.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reign  the  rent  of  a  knight's  fee  was  computed  at  four 
pound!,  a  year.  There  w.re  sixty  thousand  knights'  fees  in 
England. 


lowed  by  a  peace,  which  was  not,  however,  at- 
tended with  any  confidence  or  good  correSj)ond 
ence  between  those  rival  (  riuces.  The  fortress  of 
Gisors,  being  part  of  the  dowry  stipulated  to  Mar- 
garet of  France,  had  been  consigned  by  agree- 
ment to  the  knights  templars,  on  condition  that 
it  should  be  delivered  into  Henry's  hands  after 
the  celebration  of  the  nuptials.  The  king,  that 
he  might  have  a  pretence  for  immediately  de- 
manding the  place,  ordered  the  marriage  to  be 
solemnized  between  the  prince  and  princess, 
though  both  infants;  and  he  engaged  the  grand- 
master of  the  templars,  by  lar^e  presents,  as  was 
generally  suspected,  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
Gisors.  Lewis,  resenting  this  fraudulent  conduct, 
banished  the  templars,  and  would  have  made  war 
upon  the  king  of  England,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
mediation  and  authority  of  Pope  Alexander  Ml. 
who  had  been  chased  from  Rome  by  the  anti-pope 
Victor  IV.  and  resided  at  that  time  in  France. 
That  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  authority  pos- 
sessed by  the  Roman  pontiff  during  those  ages,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  two  kings  had, 
the  year  before,  met  the  pope  at  the  castle  of 
Torci,  on  the  Loir ;  and  they  gave  him  such 
marks  of  respect,  that  both  dismounted  to  receive 
him,  and  holding  each  of  tiiem  one  of  the  reins  of 
his  bridle,  walked  on  foot  by  his  side,  and  con- 
ducted him  in  that  submissive  manner  into  the 
castle.  "  A  spectacle,"  cries  Baronius  in  an  ec- 
stacy,  *•  to  God,  angels,  and  men  ;  and  such  as 
had  never  before  been  exhibited  to  the  world  !" 

Henry,  soon  after  he  had  accommo:lated  his 
differences  with  Lewis  by  the  pope's  mediation, 
returned  to  England  ;  wliere  he  commenced  an 
enterprise,  which,  though  required  by  sound  po- 
licy, and  even  conducted  in  the  main  with  pru- 
dence, bred  hi  in  great  disquietude,  involved  liim 
in  danger,  and  was  not  concluded  without  some 
loss  and  dishonour. 

The  usurpations  of  the  clergy,  which  had  at 
first  been  gradual,  were  now  bfcome  so  rajiid, 
and  had  mounted  to  such  a  height,  that  the  con- 
test between  the  regale  and  pontilicale  was  really 
arrived  at  a  crisis  in  England  ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  iletermine  whether  the  king  or  the 
priests,  particularly  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
should  be  sovereign  of  tlie  kingdom.  The  aspir- 
ing spirit  of  Henry,  which  gave  inquietude  to  all 
bis  neighbours,  was  not  likely  long  to  pay  a  tame 
submission  to  the  encroachments  of  suhjects  ;  and 
as  nothing  opens  the  eyes  ol  men  so  readily  as 
their  interest,  he  was  in  no  danger  of  falling,  in 
this  respect,  into  that  abject  superstition  which 
retained  his  people  in  subjection.  Fr^m  the 
commencement  of  his  reign,  in  the  government 
of  his  foreign  dominions,  as  well  as  of  England, 
he  had  shown  a  fixed  purpose  to  repress  clerical 
usurpations,  and  to  maintain  those  prerogatives 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  him  by  his  prede- 
cessors. IDuring  the  schism  of  the  papacy  be- 
tween Alexander  and  Victor,  he  had  determined, 
for  some  time,  to  remain  neuter:  and  when  in- 
formed that  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the 
bishop  of  Mans,  iiad,  from  their  own  authority, 
acknowledged  Alexander  as  legitimate  pope,  he 
was  so  enraged,  that  though  he  spared  the  arch- 
bishop on  account  of  his  great  age,  he  immedi- 
ately issued  orilers  lor  uvtrthmwing  the  houses  of 
the  bishop  of  Mans  and  archdeacon  of  Rouen"; 

*  This  conduct  appears  A-ioIent  and  arbitmry  ;  but  whs 
suitable  to  the  strain  of  administiaiion  in  those  days.  Uis 
father,  GportVey,   though  represented    as  a  mild    pri"ce.  set 
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aDil  it  was  uut  till  he  bad  deliberately  examined 
tbe  matter,  by  those  views  which  usually  enter 
into  the  couuci's  of  princes,  that  he  allowed  that 
pontitt'to  exercise  authority  over  any  of  his  donii- 
niujis.  In  Engl.iud,  tlie  mild  characier  and  ad- 
vanced years  of  Theobald,  arcld>isho|i  of  Canter- 
burv,  loijethcr  with  his  merits  in  refusing-  to  put 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  Eustace,  sou  of  Ste- 
phen, prevented  Henry,  durin^j  the  life-time  of 
that  primate,  from  taking  any  measures  against 
the  muitiplitd  encroachments  of  the  clergy  :  luit 
after  his  death,  tlie  king  resolved  to  exert  him- 
self Willi  more  activity  ;  and  tliat  he  might  be 
secure  against  any  opposition,  he  ailvanced  to 
that  dignity  Becket,  ins  chancellor,  on  whose 
cumpliance  he  thought  he  could  entirely  de- 
pend. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  the  first  man  of  Eoglish  de- 
scent who,  since  the  Norman  conquest,  had,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  wlude  century,  risen  to  any 
considerable  station,  was  born  of  reputable  pa- 
rents in  the  city  of  London  ;  and  being  endowed 
with  both  industry  and  capacity,  he  early  insinu- 
ated himsell  into  the  fa\our  of  Archbishop  'I'heo- 
iiald,  and  ol)tained  from  that  prelate  some  pre- 
ferments and  olhces.  By  their  means  he  was 
enabled  to  travel  for  improvement  to  Italy,  where 
lie  studied  the  civd  and  canon  law  at  Bologna  j 
and  on  his  return  he  appeared  to  have  made  such 
proficiency  in  knowledge,  that  he  was  jjromoted 
l>y  his  patron  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury, 
an  olhce  of  considerable  trust  and  profit.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  with  success  by  Tlieobald  in 
transacting  business  at  Rome  ,  and  on  Henry's 
accession  he  was  recommeudeii  to  that  nviuarch 
as  worthy  of  farther  prelerment.  Henry,  who 
krew  that  I$ecket  had  been  instrumental  in  suj)- 
pciting  that  resolution  of  the  archbishop,  which 
had  teudtd  so  much  to  facilitate  his  own  advance- 
rient  to  the  throne,  was  already  prepossessed  in 
his  favour,  and  finding  on  further  acqjiaintance, 
tliat  his  spirit  and  Tbilities  entitled  him  to  any 
t.-ust,  he  soon  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of 
chancellor,  one  of  :he  fuet  civil  offices  in  tiie  king- 
dom. The  chancellor,  it  that  age,  besides  the 
custody  of  the  great  seal,  hid  possession  of  all 
vacant  prelaci'-s  and  abbeys  ;  h"  was  the  guardian 
of  all  such  minors  and  pupils  as  were  the  king's 
teiianis  ;  all  l)aronies  which  escheaicd  to  the  crown 
were  under  his  administraiion  ;  be  was  entitled  to 
a  place  in  tcouncil,  even  though  he  was  not  p:ir- 
ticularly  summoned;  and  as  he  exer(  if-ed  also 
■  the  office  of  secretary  of  stale,  and  it  belonged  to 
liim  fo  countersign  all  commissions,  writs,  and 
letterF-patent,  he  was  a  kind  of  prime  minister, 
and  was  concerned  in  the  di>patch  of  every  busi- 
ness of  importance.  Besides  exercising  this  high 
jffice,  Becket,  by  favour  of  the  king  or  arch- 
bishop, was  made  provost  of  Beverley,  dean  of 
Hastings,  and  con-lable  of  tlie  Tower  :  he  wa- 
put  in  |K>ssession  of  the  honours  o(  Eye  and  Berk- 
ham,  large  l<ar(>nies  that  had  csclieated  to  the 
crown  :  an  1  to  complete  his  grandeur,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  education  (d  prince  Henry,  the 
king's  eldest  sou,  and  Deir  of  the  inouarchy.    I'he 


him  dn  •^xainple  of  much  greater  violence.  When  Geoffipy 
wfl«  mnnipf  rjf  Normandy,  thr  chapter  of  Secz  presumed, 
Milhout  hj«  ronM-nl,  to  prnrced  to  the  election  of  a  hiiihop  ; 
up.Ki  «hi'h  hr  ordered  all  ol  them,  with  Ihe  hmhop  .Krl, 
to  lif  rn.trated,  and  m-ide  all  llieir  teMicles  h<-  hioiirht  hiro 
in  u  pUMer  In  !he  war  of  Tonlou>e.  Henry  lnnl  ahefi\-y 
T  d  ar.  irhilrnry  tax  on  all   tli'-    i  liurcheg  within  liin  doini 


pomp  of  his  retinue,  the  sitmptuousness  of  his 
furniture,  the  luxury  of  his  table,  the  muuificence 
111  his  presents,  corresponded  to  these  great  pre- 
ferments ;  or  rather  exceeded  any  thing  iliut 
England  had  ever  befor*^  seen  in  any  subject.  Hi,' 
historian  and  secretary,  FilJi-Siephens,  mentions 
among  other  particulars,  that  his  apartments 
were  every  day  iii  winter  covered  with  clean  straw 
or  hay,  and  in  sumuier  with  green  rushes  or 
boughs,  lest  the  gentlemen  who  paid  court  to  him, 
and  who  could  not,  by  reason  of  their  great  num- 
ber, find  a  place  at  table,  should  soil  their  fine 
clothes  by  sitting  on  a  dirty  fioor.*  A  great  num- 
ber of  knights  were  retained  in  his  service  ;  tike 
greatest  barons  were  proud  of  being  received  at 
his  table  ;  his  house  was  a  jdace  of  education  for 
the  sons  of  the  chief  nobility  ;  and  the  king  him- 
self freciuently  vouchsafed  to  partake  of  his  en- 
tertaiiimeiits.  A»  his  way  of  life  was  splendid  and 
opulent,  his  amusements  and  occupations  were 
gay,  and  partook  of  the  cavalier  spirit,  which,  as 
he  had  only  taken  deacon's  orders,  he  did  not 
think  unbefitting  his  character.  He  employed 
himself  at  leisure  hours  in  hunting,  hawking, 
gaming,  and  horsemanship ;  he  ex|)osed  his  per- 
son in  •'everal  military  actions  ;  he  carried  over, 
at  his  own  charge,  seven  hundred  kniglits  to  at- 
tend the  king  in  his  wars  at 'l"oulou>e  ;  in  the 
subsequent  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  he 
maiiitiiiiied,  during  forty  days,  twelve  hundred 
knights,  and  four  ihuusand  of  their  train;  and 
in  an  embassy  to  France,  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted, he  astonished  that  court  by  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  his  retinue. 

"The  reader  will  be  amused  (says  Lingard) 
with  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  chancellor  travelled  tlnougb  France. 
Whenever  he  entered  a  town,  the  jirocession  was 
led  by  two  hundred  and  fil'ty  boys,  singing  na- 
tional airs:  then  came  his  hounds  in  couples: 
and  these  were  succeeded  by  eight  waggons,  each 
drawn  by  five  horses,  and  attended  by  Jive  drivers 
in  new  frocks.  Every  waggon  was  covered  with 
skinS;  and  protected  by  two  guards,  and  a  fierce 
mastilf  either  chained  below,  or  at  liberty  above. 
Two  of  them  were  loaded  «ith  barrels  <d'  ale  to  be 
given  to  the  populace  :  one  carried  the  furniture 
of  the  chancellor's  chapel,  another  of  his  bed- 
chamber, a  fifth  of  his  kitchen,  and  a  sixth  his 
plate  and  wardrobe:  the  remaining  two  were 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  his  attendants.  These 
were  lollowed  by  twelve  sumjiter  horses,  on  each 
of  which  rode  a  monkey,  with  the  groom  behind 
on  his  knees:  Next  came  the  es(|uires  hearing 
the  shiehls,  and  leading  the  chargers  of  their 
knights,  th"!!  other  escjuires,  gentlemen's  sons, 
falconers,  officers  of  the  household,  knights  and 
clergymen,  riding  two  and  two,  and  last  of  all  the 
chancellor  himself  in  familiar  converse  with  a  few 
friends.  As  he  passed,  the  natives  were  heard  to 
exclaim  :  '  What  inanner  of  man  must  the  king 
of  hugland  be,  when  his  cliaucellur  travels  in 
such  state  !'  " 

Henry,  besides  committing  all  bis  more  im- 
portant business  to  Becket's  management,  ho- 
noured him  with  bis  frienilship  and  intimacy  ;  and 
whenever  he    was  uisposed  to  relax   himself  by 


•  .lolin  Bitdwin  hf-ld  the  m.nnor  of  Oternsfee  in  Aylesbury, 
of  the  kini;  in  succiiKe,  hy  the  Keivice  nl  thiding  litter  for  tho 
kiiiK'ii  bed,  viz.  in  summer,  (.nana  or  lirrb«.  and  two  jfrejr 
I'li-^e;  iiiid   in    winter,  ^trl^w    and  three  eels,  lhii''t  in  the 

\(  Mr.  il  (ill-  km/  shoiihl  rii lliiiee  in  llie\ear  to  ^yl.shiiry 
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sports  of  any  kind,  be  admitted  his  cliancellor  to 
the  party.  An  instance  of  their  familiarity  is 
mentioned  by  Fitz-Stephens,  which,  as  it  shows 
the  manners  of  the  age,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  relate.  One  day,  as  the  kins^  and  tiie  chan- 
cellor were  riding  together  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, they  observed  a  beggar  who  was  shivering 
with  cold.  Would  it  not  be  very  praise-worthy, 
said  the  king,  to  give  that  poor  man  a  warm  coat 
in  this  severe  season  ?  It  would  surely,  replied 
the  chancellor;  and  you  do  well,  sir,  in  thinking 
of  such  good  actions.  Then  he  shall  have  one 
presently,  cried  the  king  :  and  seizing  the  skirt 
of  the  chancellor's  coat,  which  was  scarlet,  and 
lined  with  ermine,  began  to  pull  it  violently.  The 
chancellor  defended  himself  for  some  time;  and 
they  had  both  of  them  like  to  have  tumbled  off 
their  horses  in  the  street,  when  Becket,  after  a 
vehement  struggle,  let  go  his  coat ;  which  the 
king  bestowed  on  the  beggar,  wlio,  being  ignor- 
ant of  the  quality  of  the  persons,  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  present. 

Becket,  who  by  his  complaisance  and  good- 
humour  had  rendered  himself  agreeable,  and  by 
his  industry  and  abilities,  useful  to  his  master, 
appeared  to  him  the  fittest  person  for  supplying 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Theobald.  As 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  king's  intentions 
of  retrenching,  or  rather  confining  within  the 
ancient  bounds,  all  ecclesiastical  privileges,  and 
always  showed  a  ready  disposition  to  comply  with 
them,  Henry,  who  never  expected  any  resistance 
from  that  quarter,  immediately  issued  orders  for 
electing  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  this 
resolution,  which  was  taken  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Matilda,  and  many  of  the  ministers,  drew 
after  it  very  unhappy  consequences ;  and  never 
prince  of  so  great  penetration  appeared  in  the 
issue  to  have  so  little  understood  the  genius  and 
character  of  his  minister. 

No  sooner  was  Becket  installed  in  this  high 
dignity,  which  rendered  him  for  life  the  second 
person  in  the  kingdom,  with  some  pretensions  of 
aspiring  to  be  the  first,  than  he  totally  altered  his 
demeanor  and  conduct,  and  endeavoured  to  ac- 
quire the  character  of  sanctity,  of  which  his  former 
busy  and  ostentatious  cuurse  of  life  might,  in  the 
eyi  s  of  the  people,  have  naturally  bereaved  him. 
Without  consulting  the  king,  he  immediately 
returned  into  his  hands  the  cirainission  of  chan- 
cellor ;  pretending  that  he  must  thenceforth  de- 
tach himself  from  secular  affairs,  and  be  solely 
employed  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  function  ; 
but  in  reality,  that  he  might  break  off  all  con- 
nexions with  Henry,  and  apprise  him,  that  Becket, 
as  primate  of  England,  was  now  become  entirely 
a  new  personage.  He  maintained,  in  his  retinue, 
and  attendants  alone,  his  ancient  porap  and  lustre, 
which  was  useful  to  strike  the  vulgar  :  in  his  own 
person  he  affected  the  greatest  austerity  and  most 
rigid  mortification,  which  he  was  sensible  would 
have  an  equal  or  a  greater  tendency  to  the  same 
end.  He  wore  sack-cloth  next  his  skin,  which, 
by  his  affected  care  to  conceal  it,  was  necessarily 
the  more  remarked  by  all  the  world  :  he  changed 
it  so  seldom,  that  it  was  filled  with  dirt  and  ver- 
min :  his  usual  diet  was  bread  ;  bis  drink  water, 
which  he  even  rendered  further  unpalatable  by 
the  mixture  of  unsavory  herbs  :  he  tore  las  back 
with  the  frequent  discipline  which  he  inflicted  on 
it:  he  daily  on  his  knees  washed,  in  imitation  of 
Christ,  the  feet  of  thirteen  beggars,  whom  he 
afterwards  disniissed  with   presents.     He  gained 


the  affections  of  the  monks  by  his  frequent  chari- 
ties to  the  convents  and  hospitals  ;  every  one  who 
made  |>rofession  of  sanctity  was  admitted  to  his 
conversation,  and  returned  full  of  panegyrics  on 
the  humility,  as  well  as  on  the  piety  and  mortifi- 
cation of  the  holy  primate  :  be  seemed  to  be  per- 
petually employed  in  reciting  prayers  and  pious 
lectures,  or  in  perusing  religious  discourses  :  his 
aspect  wore  the  appearance  of  seriousness,  and 
mental  recollection,  and  secret  devotion  :  and  all 
men  of  penetration  plainly  saw  that  he  was 
meditating  some  great  design,  and  that  the 
ambition  and  ostentation  of  his  character  had 
turned  itself  towards  a  new  and  more  dangerous 
object. 

Gecket  waited  not  till  Henry  should  commence 
those  projects  against  the  ecclesiastical  puwer, 
which  he  knew  had  been  formed  by  that  prince  : 
he  was  himself  the  aggressor,  and  endeavoured 
to  overawe  the  king  by  the  intrepidity  and  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprises.  He  summoned  the  earl 
of  Clare  to  surrender  the  barony  of  Tunbridge, 
which  ever  since  the  conquest  had  remained  iii 
the  family  of  that  nobleman  ;  but  which,  as  it 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
Becket  pretended  his  predecessors  were  prohibited 
by  the  canons  to  alienate.  The  earl  of  Clare, 
besides  the  lustre  which  he  derived  from  the  great- 
ness of  his  own  birth,  and  the  extent  of  bii  pos- 
sessions, was  allied  to  all  the  principal  families 
in  the  kingdom  ;  bis  sister,  who  was  a  celelirated 
beauty,  had  further  extended  his  credit  among 
the  nobility,  and  was  even  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  king's  affections  ;  and  Becket  could  nut  better 
discover,  than  by  attacking  so  powerful  an  inter- 
est, his  resolution  of  maintaining  with  vigour  the 
rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  his  see. 

William  de  Eynsford,  a  military  tenant  of  the 
crown,  was  patron  of  a  liviiig  which  belonged  to 
a  manor  that  held  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury :  but  Becket,  without  regard  to  William's 
right,  presented,  on  a  new  and  legal  pietext,  one 
Laurence  to  that  living,  who  was  violently  ex- 
pelled by  Eynsford.  The  primate  making  him- 
self, as  was  usual  in  spiritual  courts,  both  judge 
and  party,  issued  in  a  summary  manner  the  sen- 
tence of  excammuLdcatiou  against  Eynslord,  who 
complained  to  the  king  that  he  who  held  in  co- 
pile  of  the  trown  should,  contrary  to  the  practice 
established  by  the  Conqueror,  and  maintained 
ever  since  by  his  successors,  be  subjec  ted  to  that 
terrible  sentence,  without  the  prtvmus  consent  of 
the  sovereign.  Henry,  who  had  now  broken  of! 
all  personal  intercourse  with  Becket,  sent  him, 
bv  a  messenger,  his  orders  to  absolve  Eynsford  ; 
but  received  for  answer,  that  it  belonged  not  to 
the  king  to  inform  him  whom  he  ^bould  absolve 
and  whom  excommunicate  :  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  remonstrances  and  menaces,  that 
Becket,  though  with  the  worst  grace  imaginable, 
was  induced  to  comply  with  the  royal  mandate. 

Henry,  though  he  found  himself  grievously 
mistaken  in  the  character  of  the  person  whom  he 
had  promoted  to  the  primacy,  determined  not  to 
desist  from  his  former  intention  of  retrenching 
clerical  usurpations.  He  was  entirely  master  ot 
his  extensive  dominions  :  the  prudence  and  vigour 
of  his  administration,  attended  with  perpetual 
succe<;s,  had  raised  his  character  above  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  :  the  papacy  seemed  to  be 
weakened  by  a  schism,  which  divided  al!  Europe  ; 
and  he  rightly  judged,  that  if  the  present  favour- 
able oppor  uniiy  were  neglected,  the  crown  mu.st, 
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from  the  prevaleut  superstitiuu  of  the  people,  be 
iu  lianifer  of  falling  iuto  an  entire  ^uhoidiudtioa 
iiuder  the  mitre. 

The  uuiiiii  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasticil  power 
serves  extremely,  iu  everv  ciMJized  ^overiinn-iit, 
10  ti.e  inainteiiaiice  of  peace  and  order;  and  [irf- 
vents  ihose  iiiiitutl  encroachments  which,  as 
there  can  he  iin  nltimaie  jud^e  hctwren  them,  are 
often  attenih-d  with  tlie  most  danijeioni!  conse- 
qufuces.  Whtther  the  supreme  magistrate,  who 
Unites  thtse  powers,  receives  the  ap|)eilation  ot 
prince  or  prelate,  is  nut  niatcrial  :  the  S'lptrii-r 
weight  which  temporal  interests  comiiHuilv  hear 
in  the  apprehensions  of  men  above  spiritual, 
renders  tlie  civil  part  of  his  character  in»st  jirc- 
valent :  and  in  time  prevents  those  ^ross  impostures 
and  higoted  pers'-cntion-i,  which  in  a'l  false  rt*- 
igions  are  the  chief  foundatuMi  of  cleiical  autho- 
rity. But  durii.'g  the  progrress  of  ecclesiastical 
usurpations,  the  state,  hy  the  resi-»tance  of  the 
civil  magistratf,  is  iiituraly  tiirown  into  convul- 
sion< ;  and  it  hehuves  the  prince,  hoth  for  his  own 
interest,  and  for  that  of  the  pnljlic,  to  provide  in 
time  snfiicien'  barrii-rs  ag'aiii-t  so  dangerous  and 
insidious  a  rival.  This  precautuin  had  hithert.) 
been  much  neglected  in  liLgland,  as  well  as  in 
other Cdtholicc'Uutries  ;  and  affairs  at  last  seemed 
lo  have  come  to  a  dangerous  crisis  :  a  sovereign 
of  the  greatest  ahilitics  was  now  on  the  throne  :  a 
prelate  of  the  most  inflexihle  and  intrepid  clia- 
racter  was  possessed  of  t'le  primacy:  the  con 
tending  powers  ajifieared  to  he  armed  with  their 
full  force,  and  it  was  natural  to  expect  some  ex- 
traordinary event  to  result  Irom  their  conflict. 

Among  their  o  her  inventions  to  obtain  money, 
the  clergy  had  inculcated  the  necessity  of  penance 
as  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  and  having  again  iiitro 
duced  the  practice  of  paying  them  large  sums  as 
a  Cdinmiitatioij,  or  species  of  atonement  for  the 
remission  of  those  penances,  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  these  means,  had  become  a  revenue  to 
the  priests  ;  and  the  kiig  computed  that  hy  this 
intention  alone  they  levied  more  money  u[oii  his 
subjects  than  flowed,  by  all  the  funds  and  taxes, 
into  the  roval  exchequer.  'I  hat  he  might  ease 
the  pe'ple  of  so  heavy  and  arbitrary  an  imposi- 
tion, Henry  rerpiired  that  a  civil  cdhcer  of  his  ap- 
pointment ithould  be  present  in  all  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  should  f  t  the  future  give  his  consent 
to  every  composition  which  was  made  with  sinners 
for  their  spiritual  idfences. 

The  ecclesias'ics  in  that  age  had  renounced  all 
imnicdiate  ^.ubordinution  to  the  magistrate  :  they 
openly  pretended  to  an  exemption  iu  criminal  ac- 
cusations from  a  trial  before  courts  of  justice  :  ai  d 
were  gradually  intro<tucing  a  like  exemption  in 
ci\il  causes-  spiritual  |ieuaities  alone  could  be 
inflicted  on  their  offences  :  and  as  the  clergy  had 
extremely  multi|ilied  in  Kugland,  and  many  of 
them  were  ronsecpiently  of  very  low  <  hiiraciers, 
crime-,  of  the  ileepest  dye,  murders,  robberies, 
adulteries,  rapes,  were  daily  committed  with  im- 
punity by  the  ecclesiastics.  It  liad  been  fom  d, 
for  instauce,  on  in(|uirv,  that  no  less  than  a  hun- 
drfd  murders  hatl,  since  the  king's  accession, 
been  perpetrated  by  men  of  that  precession,  who 
bail  never  been  called  to  accouut  fortheseoflences; 
anil  holy  orderh  were  liecome  a  full  [irotection  for 
all  enormities.  A  clerk  in  Worcestershire,  having 
debauched  a  gentleman's  daughter,  had  at  this 
lime  procee<led  to  murder  the  father;  aud  the  ge- 
ueral  indignation  against  thi«  crime  moved  the 
king  to  atiem|>t  the  remedy  <jf  an   abuse   whi<h  ' 


was  become  so  palpable,  and  to  re(|uire  that  the 
clerk  should  be  delivered  up  and  receive  condign 
pun  siimen'.  from  the  magistrate.  Hecket  insisted 
oil  the  privileges  >i(  the  cliiirch  ;  coiiHiied  the  cri 
niiiial  in  the  bishop's  )>risun,  le-t  he  should  bt 
seized  by  tlie  king'«  officers  ;  maintained  that  n 
greater  puni'.hnieiit  ( onld  be  inflicled  on  him  than 
degradation;  aiid  wiieii  the  king  deiuamled,  ilial 
iinuieiliately  after  he  was  degraded  he  should  lie 
tried  by  the  civil  power,  the  pnmate  asserted  thnt 
it  was  iniquitous  to  try  a  man  twice  upon  the 
s.ime  accusation,  and  for  the  same  offence. 

Henry,  laying  hold  of  so  plausible  a  pretence, 
resolved  to  push  the  clergy  with  regard  to  all  their 
privileges,  which  they  had  raised  to  an  enormous 
iieight,  and  to  determine  at  once  those  controver- 
sies which  dailv  multiplied  between  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisilictions.  He  summoned 
an  assembly  of  all  the  prelates  of  England;  and 
he  put  to  them  this  concise  and  decisive  question, 
Whetlier  or  not  they  were  willing  to  submit  to 
the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom.' 
The  bishops  unanimously  replied,  that  tliey  were 
willing,  saving  their  oivn  order;  a  device  by 
wlii'  h  they  thought  to  elude  the  present  uigency 
of  the  king's  demand,  yel  reserve  to  themselves, 
on  a  favourable  opportunity,  the  power  of  re- 
suming all  their  |ireteiisioiis.  The  king  was  sen- 
sible of  the  artifice,  and  was  provoked  to  the 
highest  indignation.  He  left  the  assembly  with 
visible  marks  (d"  his  displeasure  :  he  re(|uired  the 
primate  instantly  to  surren  ler  the  honours  and 
castles  of  Eye  ami  Berkham  ;  the  bishops  were 
terrified,  a;id  expected  still  further  effects  of  bis 
resentment.  Becket  alone  was  inflexible;  and 
nothing  but  the  interposition  of  the  [xipe's  legate 
and  almoner,  Philip,  who  dreaded  a  breach  With 
so  powerlul  a  prince  at  so  unseasonable  a  junc- 
ture, could  have  prevailed  on  him  to  retract  the 
sjving  clause,  and  give  a  general  and  absolute 
promise  of  observing  the  ancient  customs. 

But  Henry  was  not  content  with  a  declaration 
in  these  general  terms  :  he  resolved,  ere  it  was 
too  late,  to  define  expressly  those  customs  with 
which  he  rt(|uired  compliai;ce,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  clerical  usurpations  before  they  were  fully  con- 
solidated, and  could  plea!  antiipiity,  as  they  al- 
ready (lid  a  sacred  autlnriiy,  in  their  favour.  Tlie 
claims  of  the  church  were  ojicu  and  visible.  After 
a  gradual  and  insensible  progress  during  many 
centuries,  the  mask  had  at  last  been  taken  off, 
ai.d  several  ecclesiastical  councils,  by  their  ca 
nous,  which  were  pretended  to  be  irrevocable  and 
infallible,  had  positively  defined  those  privHeges 
and  inimunities,  which  gave  such  general  offence, 
and  appeared  so  dangerous  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
Henry  therefore  deemed  it  necessary  to  define 
with  the  same  precision  the  limits  of  the  civil 
power;  to  oppose  his  legal  customs  to  their  divine 
ordinaiK  es  ;  to  determine  the  exact  boundaries  of 
the  rival  jurisdictions;  and  for  this  piirjiose  he 
summoned  a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and 
prelates  at  Clarendon,  to  whom  he  submitted  this 
great  and  important  ijUestion. 

The  barons  were  all  gaiiud  to  the  king's  parly, 
either  by  the  reasons  which  be  urged,  or  by  bis 
superior  authority  :  the  bishops  were  overawed  by 
the  general  combination  against  them  :  and  the 
following  laws,  (oinnionly  c.lled  the  "  Constitu 
tions  of  Clarendon,"  were  voti  d  without  opposi 
tion  by  ibis  assembly.  It  was  enacted  that  all 
suits  concerning  t'  e  odvowson  and  presentation 
of   churches    should    be   determined    in   tlu    r<v\ 
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courts:  tliatllie  churches  belon^in^  to  the  kiug's 
see  should  not  be  granted  \a  perpetuity  without 
his  consent:  that  clerks  accused  of  any  crime 
should  be  tried  in  the  civil  courts  :  that  no  person, 
particularly  no  clergyman  of  any  rank,  should 
depart  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  license  : 
that  excommunicated  persons  should  not  be  hound 
to  give  security  for  continuing  in  their  present 
p'ace  of  abode  ;  that  laics  should  not  be  accused 
in  spiritual  courts,  except  by  legal  and  reputable 
promoters  and  witnesses:  that  no  chief  tenant  of 
the  crown  should  be  excommunicated,  nor  his 
lands  be  put  under  an  interdict,  except  with  the 
king's  <:o[iseiit :  tliat  all  ap[)eals  in  spiritual  causes 
should  be  carried  from  the  archdeacou  to  the 
bi'-hop,  from  the  bishop  to  the  prima'e,  from  him 
to  the  king;  and  should  be  carrieii  no  further 
witliout  the  king's  consent :  that  if  any  lawsuit 
arose  between  a  hiymau  and  a  clergyman  con- 
cerning a  tenant,  and  it  be  dispu'ed  whether  the 
land  be  a  lay  or  an  ecclesiastical  fee,  it  should 
first  be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful 
men  to  what  class  it  bilonged  ;  and  if  it  be  found 
to  be  a  lay-fee,  the  cause  should  Hnally  be  deter- 
mined in  the  civil  courts  :  that  no  inhabi'ant  in 
demesne  should  be  excommunicated  for  non-ap- 
pearance in  a  spiritual  court,  till  the  chief  officer 
of  the  place  wKere  he  resides  be  consulted,  that 
he  may  compel  him  by  the  civil  authority  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  church  :  that  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  spiritual  dignitaries,  should  be 
regarded  as  barons  of  the  realm  ;  should  possess 
the  privileges,  and  be  subjected  to  the  burdens 
belonging  to  that  rank ,  a[)d  should  be  bound  to 
attend  the  king  in  his  great  councils,  and  as-ist 
at  all  trials,  till  the  sentence  either  of  death  or 
loss  of  members,  be  given  against  the  criminal  , 
that  the  revenue  o*^  vacant  sees  should  "belong  to 
the  king  ;  the  chapter,  or  such  of  them  as  hn 
please-,  to  summon,  should  sit  in  the  king's 
chapel  till  they  made  the  new  election  with  his 
con-ent,  and  that  the  bishop-elect  should  do 
homage  to  the  croivn  :  that  if  any  baron  ur  tenant 
in  capite  should  refuse  to  submit  to  the  spiritual 
courts,  the  king  should  employ  his  authority  in 
obliging  him  to  make  such  submissions;  if  any 
of  them  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  king,  the 
prelates  should  assist  the  king  with  their  censures 
in  reducing  him  :  that  goods  forleited  to  the  king 
should  not  he  protected  in  churches  nor  church- 
yards :  that  the  clergy  should  no  longer  pretend 
to  the  right  of  enforcin;  payment  of  debt*  con- 
tracted by  oath  or  promise ;  but  should  leave 
these  lawsuits  equally  with  others,  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  civil  courts  :  and  that  the  sons  of 
villains  should  not  be  ordained  clerks,  without 
the  consent  of  their  lord. 

These  articles,  to  the  numberof  sixteen,  werecaU 
culated  to  prevent  the  chief  abuses  which  had  pre- 
vailed in  ecclesiastical  aflFairs,  and  to  put  an  effec- 
tual stop  to  the  usurpations  of  the  church,  which, 
gradually  stealing  on,  had  threatened  the  total 
destruction  of  the  civil  power.  Henry,  therefore, 
by  reducing  those  ancient  customs  of  the  realm 
to  writing,  and  by  collecting  them  in  a  body,  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  all  future  dispute  with  re- 
gard  to  them  ;  and  by  passing  so  many  ecclesias- 
tical ordinances  in  a  national  and  civil  assembly, 
he  fully  established  the  superiority  of  the  legisla- 
ture above  all  papal  decrees  or  spiritual  canons, 
and  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  ecclesiastics. 
But  as  he  knew  that  the  bishops,  though  over- 
awed by  tlie  present  combnidtion    of  the   crown 


and  the  barons,  would  take  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  of  dfnying  the  authority  which  had 
enacted  these  constitutions  ;  he  resolved  that  they 
should  all  set  their  seal  to  them,  and  give  a  pro 
mise  to  observe  them.  None  of  the  prelates  darec 
to  oppose  his  will,  except  Becket,  who,  though 
urged  by  the  earls  of  Cornwall  and  Leicester,  the 
baro  lis  of  principal  authority  in  the  kingdom,  ob- 
stinately withheld  his  assent.  At  last,  Richard 
de  H  astings,  grand  prior  of  the  templars  in  Eng- 
land, thiew  himself  on  his  knees  before  liim  ;  and 
with  many  tears  entreated  him,  if  he  paid  any  re- 
gard either  to  his  own  safety  or  that  of  the  church, 
not  to  provoke,  by  a  fruitless  opposition,  the  in- 
dignation of  a  great  monarch,  who  was  resolutely 
bent  on  his  purpose,  and  who  was  determined  to 
take  full  revenge  on  every  one  that  should  dare  to 
oppose  him.  Becket,  finding  himself  deserted  by 
all  the  world,  even  by  his  own  brethren,  was  at 
last  obliged  to  comply  ;  and  he  promised,  legally, 
with  good  faith,  and  without  fraud  or  reserve,  to 
observe  the  constitutions;  and  he  took  an  oath  to 
that  purpose.  The  king,  thinking  that  he  had 
now  finally  prevailed  in  tiiis  great  enterprise,  sent 
the  constitutions  to  Pope  Alexander,  who  then  re- 
siried  in  France;  and  he  required  that  pontiff's 
ratification  of  them  :  but  Alexander,  who,  though 
he  had  ow^d  the  most  important  obligations  to 
the  king,  plainly  saw  that  these  laws  were  calcu- 
lated to  establish  the  independency  of  England 
on  the  papacy,  and  of  the  royal  power  on  the 
clergy,  condemned  them  in  the  strongest  terms  ; 
abrogated,  annulled,  and  rejected  them.  There 
were  only  six  articles,  the  least  important,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  was  willing  to  ratify. 

Becket,  when  he  observed  that  he  might  hope 
for  support  in  an  opposition,  expressed  the  deepest 
sorrow  for  his  compliance;  and  endeavoured  to 
engage  all  the  other  bishops  in  a  confederacy  to 
adhere  to  their  common  rights,  and  to  the  eccle- 
siastical privileges,  in  which  he  represented  the 
interest  and  honour  of  God  to  be  so  deeply  con- 
cerned. He  redoubled  his  austerities,  in  order  to 
punish  himself  for  his  criminal  consent  to  the 
constitutions  of  (larendon  :  he  proportioned  his 
di-cipliue  to  the  enormity  of  his  supposed  offence  : 
and  he  refused  to  exercise  any  part  of  his  archi- 
episcopal  function,  till  he  should  receive  absolu- 
tion from  the  poje;  which  was  readily  granted 
him.  Henry,  informed  of  his  present  dispositions,, 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  refractory  be- 
haviour, and  he  attempted  to  crush  him,  by 
means  of  that  very  power  which  Becket  made 
such  merit  lu  supporting.  He  apjilied  to  the 
pope,  that  he  should  grant  the  commission  of  le- 
gate in  his  dominions  to  the  archbishop  of  Vork  ; 
but  .Alexander,  as  politic  as  he,  though  he  granted 
the  commission,  annexed  a  clause,  that  it  should 
not  empower  the  legate  to  execute  any  act  in  pre- 
judice of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  :  and  the 
king,  finding  how  fruitless  such  an  authority 
would  prove,  sent  back  the  commission  by  the 
same  messenger  that  brought  it. 

The  primate,  however,  who  finding  himself 
still  exposed  to  the  king's  indignation,  endea- 
voured twice  to  escape  secretly  from  the  king- 
dom ;  but  was  as  often  detained  by  contrary 
winds  :  and  Henry  hastened  to  make  him  feel 
ttie  effects  of  an  obstinacy,  which  he  deemed  so 
criminal.  He  instigated  John,  mareschal  of  the 
exchequer,  to  sue  Hecket  in  the  archiepiscopal 
court  for  some  lands,  part  of  the  manor  of  Page- 
ham  ;  and  to  aoDcal  thence  to  the  king's  court 
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for  justice.  Ou  the  day  appoioted  for  tryin<c  the 
cause,  tlie  primaie  sent  four  kui^hts  to  represent 
certaiu  irregularities  iu  Joliu's  appeal ;  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  excuse  himself,  on  account  of  sick- 
uess,  for  not  appeariiiif  personally  tliat  day  in  the 
court.  This  sli^lit  ofteuce  (if  it  even  desrrve  tie 
name)  was  represented  as  a  (frievous  contempt; 
the  four  knis;hts  were  menace<l,  and  with  difli- 
culty  escaped  heing  sent  to  prison,  as  offering; 
falsehoods  to  the  court  ;  and  Henry,  heinjf  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  Bccket  to  the  utntost,  sum- 
moned at  Northampton  a  ^reat  council,  which 
he  purposed  to  make  the  instrumeut  of  his  venge- 
ance against  ti>e  inflexihte  prelate. 

The  kiiii;  had  raised  Becket  from  a  low  station 
to  the  highest  oflices,  had  honoured  him  with  his 
counteuance  and  friendship,  had  trusted  to  liis 
assistance  iu  forwarding  his  favourite  project 
aga'iist  the  clergy  ;  and  when  he  fiuud  him  he- 
come  of  a  sudden  his  most  rigid  cpponeut,  while 
every  one  heside  complied  with  his  will,  rage  at 
the  disappointment,  and  indignation  against  such 
signal  ingratitude,  transported  him  heyoiid  all 
hoiuids  o(  moderation  ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
entrred  more  of  passion  than  of  justice,  or  even 
i)f  policy,  in  this  violent  prosecution.  'l"he  harons, 
uutwithstandiug,  in  the  great  council,  voted  what- 
ever sentence  he  was  pleased  to  dictate  to  tliem  ; 
and  the  bishops  themselves,  who  undoubtedly 
bore  a  secret  favour  to  IJecket,  and  regarded  him 
as  the  champion  of  their  privileges,  concurred 
with  the  rest  in  the  design  of  oppressing  their 
primate.  In  vaiu  did  Becket  urge,  that  his  court 
was  proceeding  with  the  utmost  regularity  and 
justice  iu  tr\ing  the  mareschal's  cause;  which, 
hoAcver,  he  said,  would  appear  fiom  the  sheriffs 
testimony  to  be  entirely  unjust  and  iniquitous: 
j  that  he  himself  had  discovered  no  contempt  of 
I  the  king's  court ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  s^  nding 
I  four  kuights  to  excuse  his  absence,  had  virtually 
acknowledged  its  authority  :  that  he  also,  in  con- 
sequence of  tlie  king's  summons,  personally  ap- 
peared at  present  in  the  great  council,  ready  to 
justify  his  cause  against  the  mareschal,  and  to 
I  submit  Ilia  conduct  to  their  inquiry  and  jurisdic- 
tiun :  that  even  slrtuld  it  be  found  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  non-appearance,  the  laws  had 
afhxed  a  very  sliglit  penalty  to  that  offence  :  and 
that  as  he  was  au  inhabitant  of  Kent,  where  his 
archie|)iscc'pal  palace  was  seated,  he  was  by  law 
entitled  to  some  greater  indulgence  than  usual  in 
the  raie  of  his  fine.  Notwithstanding  these  jdeas, 
he  was  condemned  as  guilty  of  a  contempt  of  the 
king's  court,  and  as  wanting  in  the  fealty  which 
he  had  swuru  to  his  soverei<cn  ;  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  were  conliscated ;  and  tliat  this 
triumph  over  the  church  might  be  carried  to  the 
utmost,  Henry,  bishop  of  Winchesler,  the  pre- 
late who  ha<l  been  so  powerlul  iu  tlie  f:riner 
reign,  was,  in  spite  of  his  reiiionstranc  es,  obliged, 
by  order  of  the  court,  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
against  him.  'J  he  |irimatc  submitted  to  the  de- 
cree ;  and  all  the  prelates,  except  Kolliot,  bishop 
of  London,  who  paid  court  to  the  king  by  this 
singularity,  became  sureties  for  him.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  several  Nornian  barons  vi.tt-d  in 
thin  council;  and  we  may  conclude,  with  -ome 
probabiiity,  that  a  like  practice  had  prevailed  in 
many  of  the  great  councils  summoned  since  the 
conquest.  For  the  (onlemporary  hisiorian  who 
has  given  us  a  full  account  of  these  transactions, 
duu^  not  mention  this  circuni'-taijcc  as  anywise 
fing'ilar;  and   Becket,  in  all   his  subsequent  re- 


monstrances, witli  regard  to  the  severe  treatment 
which  he  had  met  with,  never  founds  any  objec- 
tion on  au  irregularity,  which  to  us  appears  very 
palpable  and  Hagrant.  So  little  |irc(isioii  was  there 
at  that  time  in  the  government  and  constitution. 

'i'he  king  was  not  content  with  this  sentence, 
however  violent  and  oppressive.  Next  day,  he 
demanded  of  Becket  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
pounds,  which  the  primate  had  levit-d  upon  the 
honours  of  E)  e  and  Berkham,  while  in  his  |)os- 
sessiou.  Becket,  after  premising  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  answer  to  this  suit,  because  it  was  not 
contained  in  his  summons  ;  after  remarking  that 
he  had  expended  more  than  that  sum  in  the  re- 
pairs of  those  castles,  and  of  the  royal  palace  at 
London;  expressed,  however,  his  resolu'ion,  that 
money  shouhi  not  be  any  ground  of  quarrel  lie- 
tweeu  him  and  his  sovereign  :  he  agreed  to  pay 
the  sum  ;  and  immediately  gave  sureties  for  it. 
In  the  subsequent  meeting,  the  king  demanded 
five  hundred  marks,  which,  he  aflinned,  he  had 
lent  Becket  during  the  war  at  Toulouse  ;  and 
another  sum  to  the  same  amount,  for  which  tha- 
prince  had  been  surety  for  him  to  a  Jew.  Immc--- 
diately  af  er  these  two  claims,  he  preferred  a 
third  of  still  greater  importance  :  he  rerjuired  him 
to  give  in  the  accounts  of  his  adniinistratiun 
while  chancellor,  anil  to  ]iay  the  balance  due 
frum  the  revenues  of  all  the  prelacies,  abbeys, 
and  baronies,  which  had,  during  that  time,  been 
subjected  to  his  management.  Becket  observed, 
that,  as  this  ilemand  was  totally  unexpected,  he 
had  not  come  prepared  to  answer  it;  but  he  re- 
quired a  delay,  and  jiromised  in  that  case  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  king  insisted  upon  sureties; 
and  Btcket  desired  leave  to  consult  his  suffragans 
in  a  case  of  such  imixirtiince. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  known  character  of 
Henry,  and  from  the  usual  vigilance  of  his  go- 
vernment, that  when  he  |)romoted  Becket  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  he  was,  on  good  grounds,  well 
pleased  with  his  administration  in  the  former  high 
oflice  with  which  he  had  intrusted  him  ;  and  that, 
even  if  that  jirelate  had  dissipated  money  hevond 
the  income  of  his  place,  the  king  was  satisfied 
that  his  expenses  were  not  blameable,  and  had  in 
the  main  been  calculated  for  his  service.  Two 
years  had  since  elapsed  ;  no  demand  hud,  during 
that  time,  been  made  upon  him  ;  it  was  not  till 
the  quarrel  arose  concerning  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges, that  the  claim  was  started,  and  the  primate 
was,  (  f  a  sudden,  recpiired  to  jiroduce  accounts  of 
such  intricacy  and  extent  before  a  tribunal  which 
had  shown  a  determined  resolution  to  ruin  and 
oppress  him.  To  find  sureties,  that  he  should 
answer  so  boiintlless  and  uncertain  a  claim,  which 
in  the  king's  estimation  amounted  to  44,000 
marks,  was  impracticable  ;  and  Becket's  suffra- 
gans were  extremely  at  a  loss  what  counsel  to 
give  him  in  such  a  critical  emergeucy.  liy  the 
advice  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  he  olfereil  two 
thonsaiid  marks  as  a  general  satisfaciiou  for  all 
demands  :  hut  this  oiler  was  rejected  by  the  king. 
Some  prelates  exhorted  him  to  resign  his  see,  ou 
condition  of  receiving  an  accjuittal  :  others  «ere 
of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  submit  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  king's  mercy;  but  the  primate,  tliiii 
pushed  to  the  utuK.st,  had  too  much  courage  to 
sink  under  ojipression  :  he  dtteruiined  to  brave  all 
his  enemies,  to  trust  to  the  sacredness  of  his 
character  for  protection,  to  involve  his  cause  with 
that  of  God  aiid  religion,  and  to  stand  the  utmost 
efi'ortg  of  ro)al  indignation. 
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After  a  few  days  spent  in  deliberation,  Becktt 
v/eut  to  church,  and  said  mass,  where  he  had 
previously  ordered,  that  the  iutroit  to  the  coin- 
muiiio;)  service  should  begin  with  these  words, 
"  Princes  sat  and  spake  against  me  ;"  tlie  passage 
appointed  for  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  whom 
the  primate  thereby  tacitly  pretended  to  resemble 
in  his  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  righteousness. 
He  went  thence  to  court  arrajed  in  his  sacred 
vestments  :  as  soon  as  he  arrived  within  the  pa- 
lace-gate, he  took  ttie  cross  into  his  own  hands, 
bore  it  aloft  as  his  protection,  and  marched  in 
that  posture  into  the  royal  apartmeuts.  The  king, 
who  was  in  an  inner  room,  was  astonished  at  this 
parade,  by  wliich  the  primate  seemed  to  menace 
him  and  his  court  with  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  he  sent  some  of  the  prelates  to  re- 
monstrate witli  him  on  account  of  such  audacious 
beliaviour.  '1  he  prelates  complained  to  Backer, 
that,  by  subscribing  himself  to  the  constitutions 
of  Claiendon,  he  had  seduced  them  to  imitate  his 
example;  and  tliat  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
pretended  to  shake  off  all  subordination  to  the 
civil  power,  and  appeared  desirous  of  involving 
them  in  the  guilt  which  must  attend  any  violatiou 
of  those  Isws,  established  by  their  consent,  and 
ratitifd  by  their  subscriptions.  Uecket  replied, 
that  he  had  indeed  subscribed  the  constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  legally,  with  good  faith,  and  without 
fraud  or  reserve ;  but  in  these  words  was  virtually 
implied  a  salvo  (or  the  rights  of  their  order,  which 
being  connected  with  the  cause  of  God  and  his 
church,  could  never  be  relinquished  by  their 
oaths  and  engagements  :  tliat  if  he  and  they  had 
erred  in  resigning  the  ecclesiastical  privileges, 
the  best  atonement  they  could  now  make  was  to 
retract  their  consent,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
could  never  be  obligatory,  and  to  follow  the  pope's 
authority,  who  had  solemnly  annulled  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  and  had  absolved  them  from 
all  oaths  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  them  : 
that  a  determined  resolution  was  evidently  em- 
braced to  oppress  the  church  ;  the  storm  had  first 
broken  upon  him  for  a  slight  offence,  and  which 
too  was  lalsely  imputed  to  him  ;  he  had  been 
tyrannically  condemned  to  a  grievous  penalty  :  a 
•lew  and  unheard-of  claim  was  since  started,  in 
\*hich  he  could  expect  no  justice  ;  and  he  plauily 
saw  that  he  was  the  destined  victim,  who,  by  his 
ruin,  must  prepare  the  way  for  the  abrogation  of 
all  spiritual  immunities  :  that  he  strictly  inhibited 
them,  who  were  his  suftVagans,  from  assisting  at 
any  such  trial,  or  giving  their  sanction  to  any 
sentence  against  him  ;  he  put  himself  and  his  see 
iuder  the  protection  of  tiie  supreme  pontiff",  and 
•  ppealed  to  him  against  any  penalty  which  his 
iniquitous  judges  might  think  proper  to  inflict 
upon  him  :  and  that,  however  terrible  the  indig- 
nation of  so  great  a  monarch  as  Henry,  his  sword 
could  only  kill  the  body  ;  while  that  of  the  cliur(  h, 
j  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  primate,  could  kill 
the  soul,  and  throw  the  disobedient  into  infinite 
and  eternal  perdition. 

Appeals  to  the  pope,  even  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  had  beeti  abolished  by  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  and  were  become  criminal  by  law  : 
but  an  appeal  in  a  civil  cause,  such  as  the  king's 
demand  upon  Becket,  was  a  practice  altogether 
new  and  unprecedented  ;  it  tended  directly  to  the 
subversion  of  the  government,  and  could  receive 
no  colour  of  excuse,  except  from  the  determined 
res.lution,  which  was  but  too  apparent  in  Henry 
and  t  le  great  council,  to  effectuate,  without  jus- 


tice, but  under  colour  of  law,  the  total  ruin  of  the 
iuP.exible  primate.  The  king  having  now  obtained 
a  pretext  so  much  more  plausible  for  his  violence 
would  probably  have  pushed  the  affair  to  the  ut- 
most extremity  against  him;  but  Becket  gave  him 
no  leisure  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  He  refused 
so  much  as  to  hear  the  sentence,  which  the  ba- 
rons, sitting  apart  from  the  bislidps,  and  joined 
to  some  sheriff's  and  barons  of  the  second  rank,* 
had  given  upon  the  king's  claim  :  be  departed 
from  the  palace  ;  asked  Henry's  immediate  per- 
mission to  leave  Northampton  ;  and  upon  meeting 
with  a  refusal,  he  withdrew  srccretly;  wandered 
about  in  disguise  for  some  time  ;  and  at  last  took 
shipping,  and  arrived  safely  at  Gravelines. 

Lingard  gives  the  following  somewhat  different 
a:id  more  detailed  account  of  Becket's  attendance 
in  answer  to  the  king's  citation.  "As  he  entered, 
the  king  with  his  barons  retired  into  a  neighbour- 
ing apartment,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by 
the  bishops.  The  primate  left  alone  with  his 
clerks  in  the  spacious  hall,  seated  himself  on  a 
bench,  and  with  calm  and  iutrepid  dignity  await- 
ed their  decision.  'J'he  council  chamber  was  a 
scene  of  noise  and  confusion.  The  courtiers,  to 
please  the  prince,  strove  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  intemperance  of  their  language.  Henry, 
ill  the  vehemence  of  his  passion,  inveighed,  one 
while  against  the  inS(dence  of  Becket,  at  another 
against  the  pusillanimity  and  ingratitude  of  his 
favourites  :  till  even  the  most  active  of  the  pre- 
lates, who  had  raised  the  ^5torm,  began  to  view 
with  horror  the  probable  consequences.  Roger 
of  Vork  contrived  to  retire;  and  as  he  passed 
through  the  hall,  bade  his  clerks  follow  him,  that 
they  might  not  witness  the  eff'usion  of  blood.  Next 
came  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  threw  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  primate,  and  besought  him  to  have 
pity  on  himsel',  and  the  episcopal  order  :  for  the 
king  had  threatened  with  death  the  first  man 
who  should  speak  in  his  favour.  '  Flee  then,' 
replied  the  archbishop,  '  thou  canst  not  under- 
stand the  things  that  are  of  God.'  Soon  after- 
wards appeared  the  rest  of  the  bishops.  Hi- 
lary of  Chichester  spoke  in  their  name  :  '  You 
were,'  he  said,  '  our  primate  :  but  by  opposing 
the  royal  customs  you  have  broken  your  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  king.  A  perjured  archbishop  has  no 
right  to  our  obedience.  From  you  then  we  appeal 
to  the  pope,  and  summon  you  to  ansaer  us  before 
him." — '  I  hear,'  was  his  only  reply. 

"The  bishops  sea'ed  themselves  along  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hall,  and  a  solemn  silence  en- 
sued. At  length  the  door  (<>f  the  council  cham- 
ber) opened,  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  at  the  head 
of  the  barons,  bade  him  hear  his  sentence.  '  My 
sentence  !'  interrupted  the  archbishop  ;  '  son  and 
earl,  hear  me  first.  You  know  «ith  what  fidelity 
1  served  the  king,  how  reluctantly,  to  please  him, 
I  accepted  my  present  office,  and  in  what  manner 
1  was  declared  by  him  free  from  all  secular 
claims.  For  what  happened  before  my  consecra- 
tion, I  ought  not  lo  answer,  nor  will  1.  Know 
moreover  that  you  are  my  children  in  God.  Nei- 
ther law  nor  reason  allows  you  to  judg'e  your 
fatlier.  I  thertfore  decline  your  tribunal,  and 
refer  my  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  the  pope.    To 


•  Fitz-Stepliens  is  supposed  to  mean  the  more  considera- 
ble vasi-als  ul  tlie  cldet  barons;  these  bad  no  title  to  sit  in 
the  great  council,  and  the  Kivin?  ihem  a  place  there  was  a 
palpable  irregularity  ;  which  however  is  not  iii^i-ted  on  in 
any  ol  Becket's  remonstrances.  A  lurlher  proof  how  littU 
fixed  the  constitution  was  at  that  time. 
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him  I  appeal :  and  shall  dow  under  the  prutectiou 
of  the  (jathulic  church,  and  the  apostolic  see,  de- 
part.' As  he  talked  alou^  the  hall,  some  of  the 
courtiers  threw  at  him  knots  of  straw  which  thev 
took  from  the  flour.     A  voice  called  him  traitor. 


iug  him  anew  witii  that  dignity,  pretended  to 
ahroffaie,  by  a  hull,  the  senteiice  which  the  g^reat 
council  of  England  had  passed  against  him. 
Henry,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  procure  acnu- 
ference  with   the  pope,  who  departed  soon  after 


At  the  word  he  stopped,  and  hastily  turning  round,  I  for  Rome,  whither  the  prosperous  state  of  his 
rejoined  :  '  Were  it  not  that  my  order  forbids  me,  affairs  now  invited  him,  made  provisions  against 
that  coward  should  repent  of  his  insolence.'  At  |  the  consequences  of  that  breach  which  impended 
the   gate   he  was   received   with  acclamations  ofl  between  his  kingdom  and  the  apostolic  see.     He 


joy  by  the  clergy  and  people,  aud  was  conducted 
in  triumph  to  his  lodgings. 

"  It  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  archbisliop 
had  remained  at  Northampton,  that  night  would 
have  jiroved  his  last.  Alarmed  by  frequent  hints 
fr»)m  his  friends,  he  petitioned  to  retire  beyond 
the  sea,  and  was  told  that  he  misrbt  expect  an 
answer  the  following  morning.  Ttiis  unneces- 
sary delay  increased  his  apprehensions.  To  de- 
ceive the  vigilance  of  the  spies  that  beset  him,  he 
ortlered  a  bed  to  be  prepared  in  the  church,  and 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  accompanied  by  two 
clerks  and  a  servant  on  foot,  escaped  by  the  north 
pate.  After  fifteen  days  of  perils  aud  adveutures, 
brother  Christian  (that  was  the  name  he  assumed) 
landed  at  Gravelines  in  Flanders." 

The  violent  aud  unjust  p^^rsecution  of  Becket 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  turn  the  public  favour 
on  his  side,  and  to  make  men  overlook  his  former 
ingratitude  towards  the  king,  and  his  departure 
from  all  oaths  and  engagements,  as  well  as  the 
enormity  of  those  ecclesiastical  privileges,  of 
which  he  affected  to  be  the  champion.  There 
were  many  other  reasons  which  procured  him 
countenance  and  jirolection  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Philip  earl  of  Flanders,  and  Lewis  king  of 
France,  jtalous  of  the  rising  greatness  of  Henry, 
were  well  pleased  to  give  him  disturbance  in  his 
govenmient ;  and  firgetting  that  this  was  the 
common  cause  of  princes,  they  affected  to  pity 
extremely  the  condition  of  the  exiled  primate; 
anri  the  latter  even  honoured  him  with  a  visit  at 
Soissons,  in  which  city  he  had  invited  him  to  fix 
his  residence.  Tlie  pope,  whose  inter«-sts  were 
more  immediately  concerned  in  supporting  him, 
gave  a  cold  reception  to  a  magnificent  embassy 
which  Henry  sent  to  accuse  him  ;  while  Becket 
himself,  who  had  come  to  Sens  in  order  to  justify 
his  cause  before  the  sovereign  pontiff,  was  received 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinction.  The  king, 
in  revenge,  sequestered  the  revenues  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  by  a  conduct  which,  had  there  been  at 
that  time  any  regular  check  on  royal  authority, 
might  be  esteemed  arbitrary,  and  was  t\ranni- 
cally  unjust,  he  banished  all  the  primate's  re- 
lations and  domestics,  to  the  number  of  four 
himdred,  whom  he  obliged  to  swear,  before  their 
departure,  that  they  would  instantly  join  their 
patron.  But  this  policy,  by  which  Henry  endea- 
v(;ure(l  to  reduce  Becket  sooner  to  necessity,  lost 
Its  effect:  the  pi)pe,  when  they  arrived  beyond 
sea,  absolved  them  from  their  oath,  and  distri- 
buted them  among  the  convents  in  France  and 
Flanders :  a  residence  was  assigned  to  Becket 
himself  in  the  convent  of  Pontijjny,  where  he 
lived  for  some  year.s  in  great  magnificence,  partly 
from  a  pension  granted  him  on  the  revenues  of 
that  abbey,  partly  from  remittaoceg  made  him 
by  the  French  monarch. 

The  more  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  pope, 
Becket  resigned  into  his  hands  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, to  which  he  affirmed,  he  had  been  uncanrj- 
nically  electcrl  by  the  authority  of  the  royal  man- 
da  ir ,  and  Alexander,  iu  bis  turn,  besides  invesl- 


issued  orders  to  his  justiciaries,  inhibiting,  under 
severe  penalties,  all  appeals  to  the  pope  or  arch- 
bishop ;  forbidding  any  one  to  receive  any  man- 
dates  from   them,  or   apply  in   any  case  to  their 
authority;  declaring  it  treasonable  to  bring  from 
either  of  ihem  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom,  and 
punishable   in   secular  clergymen  by  the  loss  of 
their  eyes  and  by  castration,  in  regulars  by  am- 
putation of  their  feet,   and  in  laics   with  death  ; 
and  menacing  with  sequestration  and  banishment 
the  persons  themselves,  as  well  as  their  kindred, 
who  should  pay  obedience  to  any  such  interdict : 
and  he  further  obliged  all  his  subjects  to  swear  to 
the  o'lservance  of  those  orders.   These  were  edicts 
of  the  utmost  importance,  affected   the  lives  and 
properties  of  all  the  subjects,  and  even  changed, 
for  the  time,   the  national   religion,  by  breaking 
off  all  communications  with  Rome  :  yet  were  thev 
enacted   by  the  sole   authority  of  the   king,  anil 
were  derived  entirely  from  his  will  and  pleasure. 
The  spiritual   powers,  which,  in  the    primitive 
church,  «ere,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  on 
the  civil,  had  by  a  gradual   progress    reaclied   an 
equality    and    independence;    and    though    the 
limits  of  the  two  jurisdictions   were   dithcult  to 
ascertain  or  define,  it  was  not  impossible,  but  by 
moderation  on  both  sides,  government  might  still 
have  been  conducted  in  the  imperfect  and  irre- 
gular   manner   which    distinguished   the   period. 
But  as  the  ignorance  of  the  age  encouraged   the 
ecclesiastics  daily  to  extend  tli"ir  privileges,  and 
even    to    advance    maxims    totally    incompatible 
with    civil    government,   Henry   had    thought    it 
high  time  to   put   an    ei'd    to   their  pretensions, 
aud   formally,  in   a  public  council,  to   fix  those 
powers  whicti   belonged  to  the  civil   magistrate, 
and    which    he    was    for    the    future    determined 
to    maintain.      In    this    attempt    be    was    led  to 
reestablish    customs,    which,    though    ancient, 
were    beginning   to   be  abolished   by  a  contrary 
practice,  and  which  were  more  strongly  opposed 
tiy   the    prevailing    opinions    and    sentiments    of 
the  age.    Principle,  therefore,  stood  on  the  one 
siile,  power  on  the  other  ;  and  if  the  Fnglish  had 
been  actuated  by  conscience,  more  than   by  pre- 
sent interest,  the  controversy   must  soon,  by  the 
general  defection  of  Henry's  subjects,  have   been 
decided  against  hirn.     Becket,  in  order  to  forward 
this    event,   filled    all   places    with    exclamations 
against  the  rioleiice  which  he  had  suffered.     He 
com|)ared  himself  to  Christ,  who  had   been   coii- 
denined  by  a  lay  tribunal,  and  wh)  was  crucified 
anew  in  the  present  oppressions  under  which  his 
church   laboured  :    he  took  it  for  granted,   as  a 
pnint  incontestable,  that  his  cause  was  the  cause 
of   Ciod  :   he  assumed  the  character  of  champion 
for  the  patrimony  of  the  Divinity  :  he   pretended 
to  be  ihe  spiritual  father  of  the  king  and  all   the 
people    of   England  ;   he    even   told    Henry,    tbit 
kiri^s  reign  solely  l>y  the  authority  of  the  church 
find  though  he   bad  thus  torn  olf  the  veil  iiure 
openly  on  the  one  side,  tb-iu   that   prince   had  ou 
the  o'lier,  he  seemed  still,  froui  the  general    fa- 
vour borne  him  by  the  ecclesiastics,  to  have  all 
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the  advantage  iii  the  argument.  The  king,  that 
he  might  employ  the  weapons  of  temporal  power 
remaining  ui  his  hands,  suspended  tiie  payment 
o  f  Peter-pence  ;  he  made  advances  towards  an  al- 
ii auce  with  tlie  Emperor  Frederick  Barharossa, 
w  ho  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  violent  wars 
w  ith  Pope  Alexander;  he  discovered  some  inten- 
tir)ns  of  acknowledfjing  Pascal  Hi.,  the  present 
anti-pope,  who  was  protected  by  that  emperor; 
and  by  these  expedients  he  endeavoured  to  terrify 
the  enterprising  though  prudent  pontitF  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  against  him. 

But  the  violence  of  Becket,  still  more  than  the 
nature  of  the  controversy,  kept  affairs  from  re- 
maining long  in  suspense  between  the  parties. 

That  prelate,  iustigattd  by  revenge,  and  animated  object ;  and  after  occasioning  some  mutual  de- 
by  the  present  glory  attending  his  situation,  predatioos,  and  some  insurrections  among  the  ba 
pushed  matters  to  a  decision,  and   issued   a  cen- !  rons  of  Poictou  and  Guienne,  was  terminated  bv 
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the  prince  and  his  vassals,  and  between  one  prince 
and  another,  as  uncertain  as  those  between  the 
crown  and  the  mitre;  and  all  wars  took  their 
origin  from  disputes,  which,  had  there  been  any 
tribunal  possessed  of  power  to  enforce  their  de- 
crees, ought  to  liave  been  decided  only  before  a 
court  of  judicature.  Henry,  ia  prosecution  oi 
some  controversies,  in  which  he  was  involved 
with  the  count  of  Auvergne,  a  vassal  of  the  duchy 
of  Guienne,  had  invaded  the  territories  of  that 
nobleman  ;  who  had  recourse  to  the  king  oi 
France,  his  superior  lord,  for  protection,  aud 
thereby  kindled  a  war  between  the  two  monarchs. 
But  this  war  was,  as  usual,  no  less  feeble  in  its 
operations,  than  it  wasfrivohius  in  its  cause  aud 


sure,  excommunicating  the  king's  chief  ministers 
by  name,  and  comprehending  in  general  all  those 
who  favoured  or  obeyed  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon :  these  constitutions  he  abrogated  and  an- 
nulled ;  he  absolved  all  men  from  the  oaths  which 
they  had  taken  to  observe  them  ;  and  he  sus- 
pended the  spiritual  thunder  over  Henry  himself, 
only  that  the  prince  might  avoid  the  blow  by  a 
timely  repentance. 

The  situation  of  Henry  was  so  unhappy,  that 
he  could  employ  no  expedient  for  saving  his  mi- 
nisters from  this  terrible  censure,  but  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  pope  himself,  and  having  recourse  to 
a  tribunal  whose  authority  he  had  himself  at- 
tempted to  abridge  in  this  very  article  of  appeals, 
and  which,  he  knew,  was  so  deeply  engaged  on 
the  side  of  his  adversary.  But  even  this  expedi- 
ent was  not  likely  to  be  long  effectual.  Becket 
had  obtained  from  the  pope  a  legautiue  commis- 
sion over  England;  and  in  virtue  of  that  autho- 
rity, which  admitted  of  no  appeal,  he  summoned 
the  bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  and  others  to 
attend  him,  and  ordered,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, the  eccie-iastics,  sequestered  on  his 
account,  to  be  restored  in  two  months  to  all  their 
benefices.  But  John  of  Oxford,  the  king's  agent 
with  the  pope,  had  the  address  to  procure  orders 
for  suspending  this  sentence;  and  he  gave  the 
P')Qiiffsuch  hopes  of  a  speeay  reconcilement  be- 
tween the  king  and  Brcket,  that  two  legates, 
William  of  Pavia  and  Otho,  were  sent  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  king  then  resided,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  find  expedients  for  that  purpose. 
But  the  pretensions  of  the  parties  were,  as  yet, 
too  opposite  to  admit  of  an  accommodation  :  the 
king  required,  that  all  the  constitutions  of  Cla- 
rendon should  he  ratified :  Becket,  that,  previ- 
ou-ly  to  any  agreement,  he  and  h's  adherents 
should  be  restored  to  their  possessions  :  aud  as 
the  legates  had  no  power  to  pronounce  a  definitive 
sentence  on  either  side,  the  negotiation  soon  after 
came  to  nothing.  The  cardinal  of  Pavia  also, 
beiui;-  much  attached  to  Henry,  tjok  care  to  pro- 
tract the  negotiation;  to  mitigate  the  pope,  by  the 
accounts  which  he  sent  of  that  prince's  rouduct; 
and  to  procure  him  every  possible  indulgence 
from  the  see  of  Rome.  About  this  time  the  king 
had  also  the  address  to  obtain  a  dispenS'ttiou  for 
the  marriage  of  his  third  son  Geoffrey,  with  the 
heiress  of  Britany ;  a  concession,  which,  consi- 
dering Henry's  demerits  towards  the  church, 
gave  great  scandal  both  to  Becket,  aud  to  his 
zealous  patron  the  king  of  France. 

The  iritricacie-.  of  the  feudal  Uw  had,  in  that 
«gc,  rendered  the  boundaries  of  power  betweeu 


a  peace.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were  rather  ilis- 
advantageous  to  Henry,  and  prove  that  tliat 
prince  had,  by  reason  of  his  contest  with  the 
church,  lost  the  superiority  which  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  over  the  crown  of  France-  an  addi- 
tional motive  to  him  for  accommodatiug  iho.sp 
differences. 

The  pope  aud  the  king  began  at  last  to  per- 
ceive, that,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
neither  of  them  could  expect  a  final  and  decisive 
victory  over  the  other,  ami  that  they  had  more  to 
fear  than  to  hope  from  the  duration  of  the  con- 
troversy. Though  the  vigour  of  Henry's  govern- 
ment had  confirmed  his  authority  in  all  his  domi- 
nions, his  throne  might  be  shaken  by  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  ;  and  if  England  itself  could, 
by  its  situation,  be  more  easily  guarded  against 
the  contagion  of  superstitious  prejudices,  his 
French  provinces  at  least,  whose  communication 
was  open  with  the  neighbouring  states,  would  be 
much  exposed,  on  that  account,  to  some  great  re- 
volution or  convulsion.  He  cuulJ  not,  therefore, 
reasonably  imagine  that  the  pope,  while  he  re- 
tained such  a  check  upon  him,  would  formally 
recognise  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  which 
both  put  an  end  to  papal  pretensions  in  England, 
and  would  give  an  example  to  other  states  of  as- 
serting a  like  independency.  Pope  Alexander, 
ou  the  other  hand,  being  still  engaged  in  danger- 
ous wars  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  might  justly 
apprehend,  that  Henry,  rather  than  relinquish 
claims  of  such  importance,  would  join  the  party 
of  his  enemy  ;  and  as  the  trials  hitherto  made  of 
the  spiritual  weapons  by  Becket  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  his  expectation,  and  everything  had  re- 
mained quiet  in  all  the  king's  dominions,  nothing 
seemed  impossible  to  the  capacity  and  vigilance 
of  so  great  a  monarch.  The  disposition  of  minds, 
on  both  sides,  resulting  from  the^e  circumstdnces, 
produced  frequent  attempts  towards  an  accommo- 
dation; but  as  both  parties  knew  that  the  essen- 
tial articles  of  the  dispute  could  not  then  be  ter- 
minated, they  entertained  a  perpetual  jealousy  of 
each  other,  and  were  anxious  not  to  lose  the  least 
advantage  in  the  negotiation.  The  nuncios  Gra- 
tian  and  Vivian,  having  received  a  commission  to 
endeavour  a  reconciliation,  met  with  the  king  iu 
Normandy  ;  and  alter  all  differences  seemed  to 
be  adjusted,  Henry  offered  to  sign  the  treaty  with 
a  salvo  to  his  royal  dignity;  which  gave  such 
umbrage  to  Becket,  that  the  negotiation,  iu  the 
end,  became  friiitUss,  and  the  excommunications 
were  renewed  against  the  king's  ministers.  An- 
other negotiation  was  conducted  at  Montmirail, 
in  presence  of  the  kiuff  of  France  aud  the  French 
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preUtcs  ;  where  Becket  also  offered  to  make  his 
Kubmissirns,  with  a  salvo  to  the  honour  of  Go^l, 
anil  the  liberties  of  the  church  ;  uhich,  for  a  l:ke 
reason,  was  extremely  offeusive  to  tlie  king,  and 
rendered  the  treaty  abortive.  A  third  coufereuce 
under  the  same  mediation  was  broken  off  by 
(Meckel's  insistins:  on  a  like  reserve  in  his  sub- 
missions; and  even  in  a  fourth  treaty,  when  all 
thetirms  were  adjusted,  and  when  the  primate 
expected  to  be  infrisduced  to  the  kins:,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  kiss  of  peace,  which  it  was  usual  for 
princes  to  grant  in  ihose  times,  and  which  was 
regarded  as  a  sure  pledge  of  forgiveness,  Henry 
refused  him  that  honour;  under  pretence,  that 
during-  his  anger,  he  had  made  a  rash  vow  to  that 
purpose.  'l"his  formality  served,  among  such 
icalou;  spirits,  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  ;  aud  though  tiie  difficulty  was  attempted 
to  be  overcome  l)y  a  dispensation  which  the  pojie 
granted  to  Henry  from  his  vow,  that  prince  could 
Dot  be  prevailed  on  to  depart  from  the  resolution 
which  he  had  taken. 

In  one  of  these  conferences,  at  which  the  French 
king  was  present,  Henry  said  to  that  monarch  : 
"  There  have  been  many  kings  of  England,  some 
of  grrater,  some  of  less  authority  than  myself: 
there  have  also  been  many  archbishops  of  (Can- 
terbury, holy  and  good  uieii,  and  entitled  to  every 
kind  of  respect:  let  Becket  but  act  towanls  me 
with  the  same  submission  which  the  greatest  of 
his  |)redeccssors  have  paid  to  the  least  of  mine, 
ana  there  shall  be  no  controversy  between  us." 
Lewis  was  so  struck  with  this  stato  of  the  case, 
and  with  an  offer  which  Henry  made  to  submit 
his  cause  to  the  French  clergy,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  cocdemniog  the  primate,  and  withdraw- 
ing his  friendship  from  him  during  some  time  : 
but  the  bigotry  of  that  prince,  and  their  common 
animosity  against  Henry, soon  produced  a  renewal 
of  their  fi>rmer  good  correspondence. 

All  difficulties  were  at  last  adjusted  between  the 
parties  ;  and  the  king  allowed  Becket  to  return, 
on  conditions  which  may  be  esteemed  both  ho- 
nourable and  advantageous  to  that  prelate.  He 
was  not  required  to  give  up  any  rights  of  the 
church,  or  resign  any  of  those  pretensions  which 
had  been  the  original  ground  of  the  controversy. 
It  was  agreed  that  all  these  questions  should  be 
buried  in  oblivion  ;  but  tliat  Becket  and  his  adhe- 
rents should,  without  making  further  submission, 
be  restored  to  all  their  livings,  and  that  i  ven  the 
possessors  of  such  benefices  as  depended  on  the 
see  of  Cauterbury,  and  had  been  filled  during  the 
l>riniate's  absence,  should  be  expelled,  and  Becket 
have  liberty  to  supply  the  vacancies.  In  return 
(or  co!)cebSions  which  entrenched  so  deeply  on 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  crown,  Hetiry  reaped 
oidy  the  advantage  of  seeing  his  ministers  ab- 
solved from  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
pronounced  against  them,  and  of  preventing  the 
interdict,  which,  if  these  tiard  conditions  had  not 
been  complied  with,  was  ready  to  be  laid  on  all 
his  domitiions.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  much  he 
dreaded  that  event,  when  a  prince  of  so  high  a 
spirit  could  submit  to  terms  so  dishonourable  in 
order  to  prevent  it.  So  anxious  was  Henry  to  ac- 
commodate all  difTerences,  and  to  reconcile  bim- 
ielf  fully  with  Becket,  that  he  took  the  most  ex- 
traordinary steps  to  flatter  his  vanity,  and  even, 
on  one  occasion,  condescended  so  far  as  to  hold 
tlic  btirr'j])  of  that  haughty  prelate  while  he 
mounted. 

Of  riiig  celebrated  piece  of  courtesy  or  policy 


which  took  place  in  a  spacious  meadow  near 
Freitville,  on  the  borders  of  Touraine,  Lingard 
gives  the  following  account:  — 

'*  As  soon  as  Becket  appeared,  the  king  spurring 
forward  his  horse,  with  his  cap  in  his  hand,  pre- 
vented his  salutation  ;  and,  as  it  no  dissension  had 
ever  divided  them,  discoursed  with  him  apart, 
with  all  that  easy  familiarity  which  had  distin- 
guished their  former  friendship.  In  the  course  of 
their  conversation,  Henry  exclaimed  :  '  As  for  the 
men  who  have  betrayed  both  you  and  me,  I  will 
make  them  such  return,  as  the  deserts  of  traitors 
require  !'  At  these  words  the  archbishop  de- 
scended from  his  horse,  and  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign  ;  but  the  king  laid  hold  of  the 
stirrup,  and  iusistcd  that  he  should  remount,  say- 
ing, '  lu  short,  my  lord  archbishop,  let  us  renew 
our  ancient  alfection  for  each  other;  only  show 
me  honour  before  those  who  are  now  viewing 
our  behaviour.'  Then  returning  to  his  attend- 
ants, he  observed  :  '  I  find  the  archbishop  in  the 
best  dispositions  towards  me,  were  I  otherwise  to- 
wards him,  I  should  be  the  worst  of  men."' 

But  the  king  attained  not  even  that  temporary 
tranquillity  which  he  had  hoped  to  reap  from 
these  expedients.  During  the  heat  of  his  (juarrel 
with  Becket,  while  he  was  every  day  expecting  au 
interdict  to  be  laid  on  his  kingdom,  and  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  to  be  fulmiuHted  against  his 
person,  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to  have  his  son, 
Prinre  Henry,  associated  with  him  in  the  royalty, 
and  to  make  him  be  crowned  king  by  the  haiuls 
of  Roger  archbisiiop  of  York.  By  this  precaution 
he  both  ensured  the  succession  of  that  prince, 
which,  considering  the  many  past  irregularities 
on  that  point,  could  not  but  be  esteemed  some- 
what precarious;  and  he  preserved  at  least  his 
family  on  the  throne,  if  the  sentence  of  excom- 
municatioD  sboahl  have  the  effect  which  he 
dreaded,  and  should  make  his  subjects  renounce 
their  allegiance  to  him.  Though  this  design  was 
conducted  with  expedition  and  secrecy,  Becket, 
before  it  was  carried  into  execution,  had  got  in- 
telligence of  it ;  and  being  desirous  of  obstructing 
all  Henry's  measures,  as  well  as  anxious  to  pre- 
vent this  affront  to  himself,  who  pretended  to  the 
sole  right,  as  archbishop  ol  Canterbury,  to  officiate 
ill  the  coronation,  lie  had  inhibited  all  the  prelates 
of  England  from  assisting  at  this  ceremony,  had 
procured  from  the  pope  a  mandate  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  had  incited  the  king  of  France  to 
|)rotest  against  the  coronation  of  young  Henry, 
unless  the  princess,  daughter  of  that  moiiarcli, 
should  at  the  same  time  receive  the  royal  unction. 
There  jirevailed  in  that  age  an  opinion,  which 
was  akin  to  its  other  superstitions,  that  the  royal 
unction  v/as  essential  to  the  exercise  of  royal 
power  :  it  was  tlierefore  natural  both  for  the  king 
of  I'rance,  carelul  of  his  daughter's  establish- 
ment, and  for  iiecket,  jealous  of  his  own  dignity, 
to  demand,  in  tlie  treaty  with  Henry,  some  satis- 
faction in  this  essential  point.  Henry,  after  apo- 
logizing to  Lewis  for  tlie  omission  with  regard  to 
Margaret,  and  excusing  it  on  account  of  the  se- 
crecy and  (lis|)atcli  retjuisiie  for  conducting  that 
measure,  promised  that  the  ceremony  should  be 
renewed  in  the  |)ersons  both  of  the  prince  and 
I)riiices5:  and  he  assured  Becket,  that  bcNides  re- 
ceiving the  acknowledgments  ol  Koger  and  the 
other  bisho|)S  for  the  beeiiiing  affront  put  on  the 
see  ol  Canterbury,  the  primate  should,  as  a  fur- 
ther satisfaction,  recover  his  rights  by  officiating 
in    this    coronation.     But   the   violent   s]iirit  of 
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Beckel,  elated  by  the  power  of  the  church,  ami 
by  the  victory  which  he  had  already  obtained 
over  bis  sovere'g'n,  was  not  content  with  this  vo- 
luntary compensation,  but  resolved  to  make  the 
injury,  which  he  pretended  to  have  suffered,  a 
handle  for  taking  revenge  on  all  his  enemies.  On 
Lis  arrival  in  England  he  met  the  archbishop  of 
York,  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury, 
who  were  on  their  journoy  to  the  king  in  Nor- 
mandy :  he  notified  to  the  archbishop  the  sentence 
of  suspension,  and  to  the  two  bishops  that  of  ex- 
communication, which,  at  his  solicitation,  the 
pope  had  pronounced  against  them.  Reginald  de 
Warreune,  and  Getvase  de  Cornhill,  two  of  the 
king's  ministers  who  were  employed  on  their 
duty  in  Kent,  asked  him,  on  hearing  of  this  bold 
attempt,  whether  he  meant  to  bring  fire  and  sword 
into  the  kingdom  ?  But  the  primate,  heedless  of 
the  reproof,  proceeded,  in  the  most  ostentatious 
manner,  to  take  possession  of  his  diocese.  In 
Rochester,  and  all  the  towns  through  which 
he  passed,  he  was  received  with  the  shouts  and 
acclamatioDs  of  the  populace.  As  he  approached 
Southwark,  the  clergy,  the  laity,  men  of  all  ranks 
and  ages,  came  forth  to  meet  liim,  and  celebrated 
with  hymns  of  joy  his  triumphant  entrance.  And 
though  he  was  obliged,  by  order  of  the  young 
prince,  who  resided  at  Woodstock,  to  return  to 
his  diocese,  he  found  that  he  was  not  mistaken 
when  he  reckoned  upon  the  highest  veneration  of 
the  public  towards  his  person  and  his  dignity.  He 
proceeded,  therefore,  with  the  more  courage  to 
dart  his  spiritual  thunders  :  he  issued  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  Robert  de  Broc  and 
Nigel  de  Sackville,  with  many  others,  who  either 
had  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  the  prince,  or 
been  active  in  the  late  persecution  of  the  exiled 
clergy.  This  violent  measure,  by  which  he  in 
effect  denounced  war  against  the  king  himself,  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  vindictive  disposition 
and  imperious  character  of  Becket ;  but  as  this 
prelate  was  also  a  man  of  acknowledged  abilities, 
we  are  not,  in  his  passions  alone,  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  his  conduct,  when  he  proceeded  to  these 
extremities  against  his  enemies.  His  sagacity 
had  led  him  to  discover  all  Henry's  intentions; 
and  he  proposed,  by  this  bold  and  unexpected  as- 
sault, to  prevent  the  execution  of  them. 

The  king,  from  his  experience  of  the  disposi- 
tions of  his  people,  was  become  sensible  that  his 
enterprise  had  been  too  bolil  in  establishing  the 
constitutions  of  Clarendon,  in  defining  all  the 
brunches  of  the  royal  power,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  extort  from  the  church  of  England,  as  well  as 
from  the  pope,  an  express  avowal  of  these  dis- 
puted prerogatives.  Conscious  also  of  his  own 
violence  in  attempting  to  break  or  subdue  the  in- 
flexible primate,  he  was  not  displeased  to  undo 
that  measure  which  had  given  his  enemies  such 
advantage  agains''  him;  and  he  was  contented 
that  the  controversy  should  terminate  in  that  am- 
biguous manner,  which  was  the  utmost  that 
princes  in  those  ages  could  hope  to  attain  in  their 
disputes  with  the  see  of  Rome.  Though  he 
dropped  for  the  present  the  prosecution  of  Becket, 
he  still  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  maintaiii- 
ing,  that  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  ori- 
ginal ground  of  the  quarrel,  were  both  the  ancient 
customs  and  the  present  law  of  the  realm:  and 
thotigh  he  knew  that  the  papal  clergy  asserted 
them  to  be  impious  to  themselves,  as  well  as  ab- 
rogated by  the  sentence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
lie  intended,  in  spite  of  their  clamours,  steadily 


to  put  those  laws  in  execution,  and  to  trust  to  liisi 
own  abilities,  and  to  the  course  of  events,  for 
success  in  that  perilous  enterprise.  He  hoped 
that  Becket's  experience  of  a  six  years'  exile 
would,  after  his  pride  was  fuUy  gratified  by  hh 
restoration,  be  sufficient  to  teach  him  more  re- 
serve in  Lis  opposition  :  or  if  any  controversy 
arose,  he  expected  thenceforth  to  engage  in  g 
more  favourable  cause,  and  to  maintain  with  ad- 
vantage, while  the  primate  was  now  in  his  power, 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  customs  of  the  kin<»- 
dom  against  the  usurpations  of  tlie  clergy.  Bu« 
Becket  determined  not  to  betray  the  ecclesiastica. 
privileges  by  his  connivance,  and  apprehend,  ve 
lest  a  prince  of  such  profound  policy,  if  aliowed 
to  proceed  in  his  own  way,  might  probably  in  the 
end  prevail,  resolved  to  take  all  the  advantage 
which  his  present  victory  gave  him,  and  to  dis- 
concert the  cautious  measures  of  the  king,  by  the 
vehemence  and  rigour  of  his  own  conduct.  As- 
sured of  support  from  Rome,  he  was  little  intimi- 
dated by  dangers,  which  his  courage  taught  him 
to  despise,  and  which,  even  if  attended  with  the 
most  fatal  consequences,  would  serve  only  to  gra- 
tify his  ambition  and  thirst  of  glory. 

When  the  suspended  and  excommunicated 
prelates  arrived  at  Baieux,  where  the  king  then 
resided,  and  complained  to  him  of  the  violent 
proceedings  of  Becket,  he  instantly  perceived  the 
consequences  ;  was  sensible  that  his  whole  plan 
of  operations  was  overthrown;  foresaw  that  the 
dangerous  contest  between  the  civil  and  spiritual 
powers,  a  contest  which  he  himself  had  first 
roused,  but  which  he  had  endeavoured  by  all  his 
late  negotiations  and  concessions,  to  appease, 
must  come  to  an  immediate  and  decisive  issue  ; 
and  he  was  thence  thrown  into  the  most  violent 
commotion.  The  archbishop  of  York  remarked 
to  him,  that  so  long  as  Becket  lived,  he  could 
never  expect  to  enjoy  peace  or  tranquillity  the 
king  himself,  being  vehemently  agitated,  hurst 
forth  into  an  exclamation  against  his  servants, 
whose  want  of  zeal,  he  said,  had  so  long  left  him 
exposed  to  the  enterprises  of  that  ungrateful  and 
imperious  prelate.  Four  gentlemen  of  his  house- 
hold, Reginald  Fitzurse,  William  Tracy,  Hugh  de 
Moreville,  and  Richard  Brito,  taking  these  pas- 
sionate expressions  to  be  a  hint  for  Becket's  death, 
immediately  communicated  their  thoughts  to  each 
other;  and  swearing  to  avenge  their  prince's 
quarrel,  secretly  withdrew  from  court.  Some 
menacing  expressions  which  they  had  dropped, 
gave  a  suspicion  of  their  design  •  nud  the  king 
dispatched  a  messenger  after  them,  charging 
them  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  person  of 
the  primate.  But  these  orders  arrived  too  late  to 
prevent  their  fatal  purpose.  The  four  assassins, 
though  they  took  different  roads  to  England,  ar- 
rived nearly  about  the  same  time  at  Saltwoode 
near  Canterbury. 

According  to  Lingard,  "  The  next  day  about 
two  in  the  afternoon,  (of  Dec.  29,  1170,)  the 
knights  abruptly  entered  the  archbishop's  apirt- 
ment,  and  neglecting  his  salutation,  seated  them- 
selves on  the  fl-oor.  It  seems  to  have  been  their 
wish  to  begin  by  intimidation  :  hut  if  they  hoped 
to  succeed,  they  knew  little  of  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  their  opponent.  Pretending  to  have  received 
their  commission  from  Henry,  they  ordered  the 
primate  to  absolve  the  excommunicated  prelates. 
He  replied  with  firmness  and  occasionally  with 
warmth,  that  if  he  had  published  the  papal 
letters,  it  was  with  the  royal  i)ermission  :  that  Uie 
N2 
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case  of  the  archbishop  of  York  had  been  reserved 
to  the  pontiff:  but  that  he  was  willins  to  ab- 
solve the  otliers  on  condiiiou  that  tliey  previously 
took  the  accustomed  oath  of  subniittin":  to  the 
determination  of  the  cliurch.  It  was  singular  that 
of  the  four  knights,  three  had,  in  the  days  of  Ins 
prosperity,  spt)utaueously  sworn  fealty  to  him. 
Alluding  to  this  circumstance,  he  said  as  ihey 
were  quitting  the  room,  '  Knowing  what  formerly 
passed  between  us,  1  am  surprised  you  should 
cume  to  threaten  me  in  my  own  house.' — '  We 
will  do  more  than  threaten,'  «as  their  reply. 

"  When  they  were  gone,  his  attendants  loudly 
expressed  their  alarm  :  he  a'one  remained  cool 
Had  collected,  and  neither  in  his  tone  nor  gesture 
hetrajed  the  slightest  symptom  of  apprehension. 
Ill  this  niiMiient  of  suspense  the  voices  of  the 
monks  singing  vespers  in  the  choir  struck  their 
ears  ;  and  it  occurred  to  some  one  that  the  church 
was  a  place  of  greater  security  than  the  palace. 
The  archbishop,  though  he  hesitated,  was  borne 
along  by  the  pious  importunity  of  his  friends  : 
but  when  he  heard  the  gates  close  behind  him,  he 
instantly  ordered  them  to  be  reopened,  saying 
that  the  temple  of  God  was  not  to  be  fortified  like 
a  castle.  He  had  passed  through  the  north  tran- 
sept, and  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  choir, 
when  the  knights  with  twelve  companions,  all  in 
complete  armour,  burst  into  the  church.  As  it 
was  almost  dark,  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased, 
have  concealed  himself  among  the  crypts,  or  un- 
der the  roof:  but  he  turned  to  meet  them,  fol- 
lowed by  Edward  Grim,  his  cross-bearer,  the  only 
one  of  his  attendants  who  had  not  fled.  'Jo  the 
vociferations  of  Hugh  of  Horsea,  a  military  sub- 
deacon,  '  Where  is  the  traitor.''  no  answer  was 
returneil  :  but  when  Fitzurse  asked,  '  Where  is 
the  archbishop.''  he  replied,  'Here  1  am,  the 
archbishop,  but  no  traitor,  lleginald,  1  have 
granted  thee  many  favours  What  is  thy  object 
now  .'  if  you  seek  my  life,  I  cotnniax)d  you  In  the 
name  of  Cod  not  to  touch  one  of  my  people.' 
When  he  was  told  that  he  must  instantly  absolve 
the  bishops,  he  answered  'Till  they  offer  satis- 
faction, 1  will  not.' — 'Then  die!'  exclaimed  the 
assassin,  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head  Grim  iuter- 
poscd  his  arm,  which  was  broken,  but  the  force 
of  the  stroke  bore  away  the  primate's  cap,  and 
wounded  him  on  the  crown.  As  he  felt  the  blood 
trickling  down  his  face  he  joined  his  hands,  and 
bowed  his  head,  saying:  '  In  the  name  of  Christ 
and  for  the  defence  of  his  church  I  am  ready  to 
die.'  In  this  posture,  turned  towards  his  mur- 
derers, without  a  groan  and  without  a  motion,  he 
awaited  a  second  stroke  which  threw  him  ou  his 
knees  :  the  third  laid  him  oti  the  floor  at  the  foot 
of  St.  Bennet's  altar.  The  upper  part  of  his  skull 
was  broken  in  pieces:  and  Hugh  of  Horsea 
placing  his  foot  on  the  archbishop's  neck,  with 
the  point  of  his  sword  drew  out  ihe  brains,  and 
strewed  them  over  the  pavement." 

This  was  the  tragical  end  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
a  prelate  of  the  most  lofty,  intrepid,  and  inflexible 
spirit,  who  was  able  to  cover  to  the  world,  and 
probably  to  himself,  the  enterprises  of  pride  and 
ambition,  under  the  disguise  of  sanctity,  and  of 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  religion  :  ao  extraordi- 
nary personage,  surely,  hail  he  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  bis  first  station,  and  had  directed  the 
>ebemence  of  his  character  to  the  support  of  law 
and  justice  ;  inst'ind  of  being  engaged,  by  the 
prejuoicen  of  the  times,  to  sacrifice  all  private 
'.'itirs  and    public  connexions   to  ties   which  he 


imagined  or  represented  as  superior  to  evf  ry  civil 
and  political  consideration.  But  no  man  who 
enters  into  the  genius  of  that  asie  can  reasonably 
dou))t  of  this  prelate's  sincerity.  The  spirit  of 
superstition  was  so  prevalent,  that  it  infallibly 
caught  every  careless  reasoner,  much  more  every 
one  whose  interest,  and  honour,  and  ambition, 
were  engaged  to  support  it  All  the  wretched 
literature  of  the  times  was  enlisted  on  that  side: 
some  faint  glimmerings  of  common  sense  might 
sometimes  pierce  through  the  thick  cloud  of  ig- 
norance, or,  what  was  worse,  the  illusions  of  per- 
verted science,  which  had  blotted  out  the  sun, 
and  enveloped  the  face  of  nature  :  but  those  who 
preserve'."  themselves  untainted  by  the  generdl 
contagion,  proceeded  ou  no  principles  which  they 
could  pretend  to  justify  :  they  were  more  indebted 
to  their  total  want  of  instruction,  than  to  their 
knowledge,  if  they  s'ill  retained  some  share  of 
understanding  :  folly  was  possessed  of  all  the 
schools,  as  well  '\s  all  the  churches  ;  and  her  vo- 
taries assumed  the  garb  of  philo'^ophers,  together 
with  the  ensigns  of  spiritual  dignities.  Through- 
out that  large  collection  of  letters  which  bears  the 
name  of  St. Thomas,  we  find,  in  all  the  retainers 
of  that  aspiring  prelate,  no  less  than  in  himself, 
a  most  entire  and  alisolute  conviction  of  the  rea- 
son and  piety  of  their  own  party,  and  a  disdain  of 
their  antagonists  :  nor  is  there  less  cant  and  gri- 
mace in  their  style,  when  they  address  each  other, 
than  when  they  compo=.e  manifestos  for  the  peru- 
sal of  the  public.  The  spirit  of  revenge,  violence, 
and  ambition,  which  accompanied  their  conduct, 
instead  of  forming  a  presumption  of  hypocrisy, 
are  the  surest  pledges  of  their  sincere  attachment 
to  a  cause  which  so  much  flattered  these  domi- 
neering passions. 

Henry,  on  the  first  report  of  Becket's  violent 
mea?ures,  had  purposed  to  have  him  arrested, 
and  had  already  taken  some  steps  towards  the 
execution  of  that  design  :  but  the  intelligence  of 
his  murder  threw  the  prince  into  great  consterna- 
tion ;  and  he  was  immediately  sensible  of  the 
dangerous  consc(|uences  which  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  from  so  unexpected  an  event.  An  arch- 
bishop of  reputed  sanctity  assassinated  before 
the  altar,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  and  on 
account  of  his  zeal  in  maintaining  ecclesiastical 
privileges,  must  attain  the  highest  honours  of 
mariyrdom  ;  while  his  murderer  would  be  ranked 
among  the  most  bloody  tyrants  that  ever  were 
exposed  to  the  hatred  and  detestation  of  mankind. 
Interdicts  and  excommunications,  weapons  in 
themselves  so  terrible,  would,  he  foresaw,  be 
armed  with  double  force,  when  employed  in  a 
cau,.e  so  much  calculated  to  work  on  the  human 
passions,  and  so  peculiarly  a(laj)ied  to  the  elo- 
quence o/po|)ul.'r  preachers  and  dedaiiners.  In 
vain  wouUl  he  plead  his  own  innocence,  and  even 
his  total  ignorance  ol  the  fact  :  he  was  suffici- 
ently guilty,  if  the  church  thought  proper  to  es- 
teem him  such  :  and  his  concurrence  in  Becket's 
martyrdom,  becoming  a  religious  opinion,  v/ould 
be  received  with  all  the  implicit  tredit  wliich 
belonged  to  the  most  established  articles  of  faith. 
'J'hese  considerations  gave  the  king  the  most  un- 
affected concern  ;  and  as  it  was  extremely  his 
interest  to  clear  himself  from  all  sus()iciou,  he 
took  no  care  to  conceal  the  depth  of  his  affliction. 
He  shut  himself  up  from  the  ligl.t  of  day,  and 
from  all  cominerc*;  with  his  servants  :  he  eveu 
refused,  during  three  flays,  all  food  and  susten- 
ance :    the    courtiers,    apprehending    daugerout 
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effects  from  bis  despair,  were  at  last  oblig'ed  to 
break  in  upon   his  solitude  ;  and  they  em;  loyed 
every  topic  of  consolation,  induced  him  to  accept 
of  nourishment,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  taking 
precautions  against  the  consequence;  which  he  so 
justly  appreliended  from  the  murder  of  the  primate. 
Tlie  point  of  chief  importance  to  Henry  was  to 
convince  the  pope  (if  his  innocence  ;  or,  rather  to 
persuade  iiim  that  be  would  reap  greater  advan- 
tages fr'im  the  submissions  of  England,  than  from 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  that  kingdom. 
The  archliishop  of  Kouen,  the  bishoj's  of  VVorces- 
ter  and  Evreux,  with  five  persons  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, were  immediately  di-patched  to  Rome,  and 
'■rders  were  given  them  to  perform  their  journey 
with  the  utmost  expedition.     Though  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome  were  so  terri- 
ble  in   the   remote  countries  of  Europe,  which 
were  sunk  in  profound  ignorance,  and  vvere  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  its   character  and  con- 
duct; the  pope  was  so  little  revered  at  home,  that 
his    inveterate  enemies  surrounded  the  gates  of 
Rome  itself,  and  even  controlled  his  government 
in  that  city  ;  and  the  ambassador  who,  from  a 
distaiit  extremity  of  Europe,  carried   to  him  the 
Immbler  or  rather  abject  submissions  of  thegreat- 
est  poteutate  of  the  ape,  found  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to   make  their  way  to  liim,   and  to  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet.     It  was  at  length  agreed 
that  Rictiard  Harre,  one  of  their  number,  should 
leave  the  rest  behind,  and  run  all  the  hazards  of 
the  passage,  in  order  to  prevent   the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  might    ensue  from   any  delay  in 
giving  satisfaction  to  his  holiness.     He  found,  on 
his  arrival,  that  Alexander  was  already  wrought 
up   to  the  greatest  rage  against  the  king,  that 
Becket's  partisans  were  daily  stimulating  him  to 
revenge,  that   the   kitig  of  France   had  exhorted 
him   to    fulminate    the    most   dreadful   sentence 
against  England,  and  that  the  very  mention  of 
Henry's  name  before  the  sacred  college  was  re- 
ceived with  every  expression  of  horror  and  exe- 
cration.    The  Thursday  before   Easter   was  now 
approaching,  when  it  is  customary  for  the  pope  to 
denounce  annual   curses  against  all   his  enemies  ; 
and  it  was  expected  that  Henry   should,  with  all 
the  preparations  peculiar  to  the  dischari^e  of  that 
sacred  artillery,   be   solemnly   comprehended  in 
the  number.     But  Barre  found  means  to  appease 
the  pontiff,   and   to   deter  him   from   a  measure 
which,  if  it  failed  of  success,  could  not  afterwards 
be  easily  recalled  :  the  anathemas   were  only  le- 
velled in  general  against  all  the  actors,  accom- 
plices,  and  abettors  of  Becket's   murder.      The 
abbot  of  Yalasse,  and  the  archdeacons  of  Salis- 
bury  and  Lisieux,  with  others  of  Henry's  minis- 
ters,   who   soon   after  arrived,  besides  asserting 
that   prince's  innocence,   made   oath   before  the 
whole  consistory,  that   he    would   stand   to   the 
pope's  judgment  in   the  affair,  and  make  every 
submission  that  should  be  required  of  him.     The 
terrible  blow  was  thus  artfully  eluded  ;  the  cardi- 
nals Albert  and  Tlieodin   were  appointed  legates 
to  examine  the  cause,  and  were  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Normandy  for  that  purpose;  and  though 
Henry's  foreign  dominions  were  already  laid   un- 
der an  interdict  by  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  Beck- 
et's great  partisati,  and  the  pope's  legate  in  France, 
the  general  expectation,  that  the  monarch  would 
easily  exculpate  himself  from  any  concurrence  in 
the  guilt,   kept  every  one  in  suspense,  and  pre» 
vented  all  the  bad  consequences  wf.ich  might  be 
dreaded  from  that  sentence. 


The  clergy,  meanwhile,  though  then   rage  was 
happily  diverted  from  falling  on  the  king,   were 
not  idle  in  magnifying  the  sanctity  of  Becket  ;  in 
extolling  the   merits  of  his   martyrdom  ;  and  in 
exalting  him  above  all  that  devoted  tribe  who  in 
several  ages   had,   by  their   blood,   cemented  the 
fabric  of  the  temple.  Other  saints  had  only  borne 
testimony  by  their  sufferings  to  the  general  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  but  Becket  had  sacrificed 
his  life  to  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy  ; 
and   this  peculiar   merit   challenged,  and  not  in 
vain,  a  suitable  acknowledgment  to  his  memory. 
Endless  were  the  panegyrics  on  his  virtues  ;  and 
the  miracles  wrought  by  his  reliques  were  more 
numerous,   more    nonsensical,   and    more  impu- 
dently attested,  than  those  which  ever  filled  the 
legend  of  any  confessor   or  martyr.     Two  years 
after  his  death  he  was  canonized   by  Pope  Alex- 
ander ;  a  solemn  jubilee  was  established  for  cele- 
brating his  merits  ;  bis  body  was  removed  to  a 
magnificent  shrine,  enriched  with  presents  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom  ;  pilgrimages  were  per- 
formed to  obtain   his  intercession  with  He^jven  ; 
and  It  was  computed,  that  in  one  year  above  a 
hundred  thousand  pilgrims  arrived  at  Canterbury, 
and  paid  their  devotions  at  his  tomb.     It  is  indeeu 
a  mortifying  reflection  to  those  who  are  actuated 
by  the  love  of  fame,  so  justly  denominated  the 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  that  the  wisest  legis- 
lator, and  most  exalted  genius  that  ever  reformed 
or  eiilighteued  the  world,  can  never  expect  such 
tributes  of  praise  as  are  lavished  on  the  memory 
of  pretended  saints,  whose    whole   conduct  was 
probably  to  the  last  degree  odious  or  contempti- 
ble, and  vi  hose  industry  was   entirely  directed  to 
the  pursuit  of  objects  pernicious  to  mankind.     It 
is  only  a  conqueror,  a  personage  no   less  entitled 
to  our  hatred,  who  can  pretend  to  the  attainment 
of  equal  renown  and  glory. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  before  we  con- 
clude the  subject  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  that  the 
king,  during  his  controversy  with  that  prelate, 
was  on  every  occasion  more  anxious  than  usual  to 
express  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  to  avoid  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  profane  negligence  on  that  head. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on 
all  his  dominions  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  now  threatened  by  the  famous  Saladine  : 
this  tax  amounted  to  two-pence  a  pound  for  one 
year,  and  a  penny  a  pound  for  the  four  subse- 
quent. Almost  all  the  princes  of  Europe  laid  a 
like  imposition  on  their  subjects,  which  received 
the  name  of  Saladinc's  tax.  During  this  period, 
there  came  over  from  Germany  about  thirty  here- 
tics of  both  sexes,  under  the  direction  of  one 
Gerard  ;  simple  ignorant  people,  who  could  give 
no  account  of  their  faith,  but  declared  themselves 
ready  to  suffer  for  the  tenets  of  their  master. 
They  made  only  one  convert  in  England,  a  woman 
as  ignorant  as  themselves  ;  yet  they  gave  such 
umbrage  to  the  clergy,  that  they  were  delivered 
over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  were  punished,  by 
being  burned  on  the  forehead,  and  then  whipped 
through  the  streets.  They  seemed  to  exult  in 
their  sufferings,  and  as  they  went  along  sung  the 
beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  hate  you, 
and  persecute  you."  After  they  were  whipped, 
they  were  thrust  out  almost  naked  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  and  perished  through  cold  and  hunger  ; 
no  one  daring  or  being  willing  to  give  them  the 
least  relief.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  particular 
tenets  of  these  people  :  for  it  wou'd  be  impru- 
dent to  rely  on  the  representations  left  of  them 
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by  the  cierpy,  who  affirmed  that  they  denied  the 
efTii  acy  of  the  socrament^,  iiid  the  unity  of  the 
churdi.  It  is  probable  tl-at  their  departure  from 
tlie  standard  ofothodoxy  was  still  more  subtile 
and  minute.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  first 
that  ever  suffered  lor  heresy  in  Kn;;luiid. 

As  soon  as  Henry  found  that  he  \va>  in  no  im- 
mediate danger  from  the  thunder*  of  the  Vatican, 
de  undertook  an  expedition  against  Ireland  ;  a 
design  which  he  had  long  projected,  and  by  which 
he  hoped  to  recover  his  credit,  somewhat  impaired 
by  his  late  transactions  with  the  hierarchy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
HENRY  II. 


Slate  of  Ireland — Conquest  of  that  island — The 
kind's  accommodation  with  the  court  of  Rome — 
Rtro'it  of  younic  Henri/  and  his  brothers— fi^ars 
and  insurrections — ff^ar  with  ticotland — Pen- 
ance of  Henry  for  Beckct's  murder — IViUiam 
king  of  Scotland  defeated  and  taken  prisoner — 
The  king's  accummodalion  with  his  sons — The 
king's  equitalile  administration — Crusades  — Re- 
volt of  Prince  Richard — Death  and  character 
of  Henry — Aliscellaneous  transactions  of  /li* 
reign. 

The  following  arcouut  of  Irelaud  previous  to 
the  expedition  of  Heury  is  extracted  from  Lin- 
gard  : — 

"  That  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Irelaud  were 
chiefly  of  Celtic  origin,  is  evident  from  the  lan- 
guage still  spoken  by  their  descendants.  Of  their 
manners,  policy,  and  religion,  we  may  safely 
judge  from  analogy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  lived  in  the  same  rude  and  uncivilizeri  state, 
in  which  their  neighbours  were  discovered  by  the 
legions  of  Rome,  and  the  teachers  of  Christianity. 
Books  indeed  have  been  published,  which  mi- 
uutely  describe  the  revolutions  of  Erin  from  a 
period  anterior  to  the  deluge  :  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  more  early  portion  of  the  Irish  history  of 
Keaiing  rests  on  the  same  baseless  authority  as 
the  liritish  history  of  Geoffrey,  of  bardic  fictions, 
and  traditional  genealogies.  These,  perhaps  be- 
fore, but  most  probably  after,  the  introduction  of 
C,hristianitv,  were  commiited  to  writing:  new 
embellishments  were  ailded  by  the  fancy  of  cojjy- 
ists  and  reciters  :  and  a  few  additional  links,  the 
creation  of  one  or  two  imaginary  personages, 
connected  the  first  settlers  it  Ireland  with  the 
founders  of  the  tower  of  Babe).  Nor  were  such 
fabUs  the  peculiar  eroi»th  of  the  soil  of  Eiiu.  The 
Frank  and  the  Norman,  the  Briton  and  the 
Saxon,  found  no  more  difficulty  than  the  liishman 
in  traciii"-  back  their  progenitors  to  the  ark  ;  and 
pointing  out  the  very  grandson  of  Noah,  from 
whom  each  was  liiieally  descended.  Hence  if 
there  were  aught  of  truth  in  the  traditions  of 
these  nation',  it  soon  became  so  blended  with 
fiction,  that  at  the  present  day  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other  must  prove  a  hopeless  as  weil  as 
usele<-s  undertaking. 

"  Though  the  gospel  had  been  preached  in  Ire- 
land at  a  more  early  period,  the  general  conver- 
sion of  the  natives  had  been  reserve<l  for  the  ?eal 
of  St.  Patrick.  This  celebrated  missionary  was 
born  in  a  village  between  Dumbarton  and  Glas- 
I  g')w,  vvhich  has  since  assumed  the  name  of  Kill- 
patrick.    He  commenced  his  labours  iu  the  year 


432,  and  after  a  life  of  indefatigable  exertion,  died 
at  an  advanced  ase  in  4y3.  His  disciples  appear 
to  have  inherited  the  spirit  of  their  teacher . 
churches  and  monasteries  were  successively 
founded  ;  and  every  species  of  learning  known  at 
the  time,  was  assiduously  cultivated.  It  was  tl.e 
peculiar  happiness  of  these  ecclesiastics  to  escape 
the  visits  of  the  barbarians,  who  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  dei>"pulated  and  dismembered  the 
western  empire.  When  science  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished ou  the  continent,  it  still  emitted  a 
faint  light  from  the  remote  shores  of  Erin  :  stran- 
gers from  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Germany,  resorted 
to  the  Irish  schools  ;  and  Irish  missionaries  esta- 
blished monasteries  and  imparted  instruction  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  amid  the  snows  of 
the  Apennires.  During  this  period,  and  under 
such  masti  rs,  the  natives  were  gradually  re- 
claimed from  ignorance  and  pursuits  of  savage 
life  :  but  their  civilization  was  retarded  by  the 
opposite  influence  of  their  national  institutions  : 
it  was  finally  arrested  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Northmen,  who  from  the  year  748,  during  more 
than  two  centuries,  almost  annually  visited  the 
island.  These  savages  traversed  it  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  went  through  their  usual  round  of  plunder, 
bloodshed,  and  devastation  ;  and  at  last  occupy- 
ing the  sea-coasts,  formed  settlements  at  the 
mouths  of  the  navigable  rivers.  The  result  was 
the  same  in  Irtland  as  iu  Britain  and  Gaul. 
Hunted  by  the  invaders  into  the  forests,  and  com- 
pelled to  earn  a  precarious  subsistence  by  stealth 
and  rapine,  the  natives  forgot  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, lost  their  relish  for  the  comforts  of  society, 
and  tjuickly  relapsed  into  the  habits  and  vices  of 
barbarism. 

"  The  national  institutions  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  as  hostile  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion were  tanistry  and  gavelkind.  1.  (Tauistry)  : 
the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  numerous 
septs,  each  of  which  obeyed  the  paternal  autho- 
rity of  its  canlinny  or  chief.  The  canfinnies  how- 
ever seldom  enjoyed  independence.  The  weak 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  control  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbours,  who  assumed  the  titles 
of  kings  ;  and  among  the  kings  themselves  there 
always  existed  au  aid-riagh  or  chief  monarch, 
who  if  he  did  not  exercise,  at  least  claimed,  the 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  island.  The  law  of 
tanistry  regulated  the  succession  to  all  tliese  dig- 
nities from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It  care- 
fully excluded  the  sons  from  inheriting  the  au- 
thority of  their  father :  and  the  tanist,  the  heir 
apparent,  was  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
sept  during  the  life-time  of  the  ruling  chieftain. 
The  eldest  of  the  name  and  family  bad  indeed 
the  best  title  to  this  distinction  :  but  bis  capacity 
and  deserts  were  preriously  submitted  to  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  charge  of  crime,  or  cowardice, 
or  deformity,  might  be  urged  as  an  insuperable 
objection  to  his  appointment.  If  the  reigning 
family  could  not  supply  a  fit  person,  the  new 
tanist  was  selected  from  the  next  branch  in  the 
sept  :  and  thus  every  individual  cr)uld  flatter 
him'-elf  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations 
the  chieftainry  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  his  own 
posterity.  Such  a  custom,  however,  could  not 
fail  to  create  intestine  (juarrels,  which  instead  of 
waiting  the  tardy  decision  of  the  triennial  assem- 
bly of  the  states,  were  generally  terminated  by 
the  passions  and  swords  of  the  parties.  The 
elections  were  ui'teu  attended  with  bluodshed'-. 
sometimes  the  ambitiua  of  the  taoist  refused  to 
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itwaitthe  natural  death  of  his  superior :  frequently 
the  sou  of  tlie  deceased  chieftain  attempted  to 
seize  by  violeuce  the  dignity  to  which  he  was  for- 
bidden to  aspire  by  the  custom  of  his  country. 
Hence  every  sept  and  every  kingdom  »as  divided 
by  opposite  interests;  and  the  successful  candi- 
date, instead  of  applying  to  the  improvement  of 
his  subjects,  was  compelled  to  provide  for  his 
own  security  by  guarding  against  tlie  wiles,  the 
treachery,  and  swords,  of  his  rivals. 

"  2.  Gavelkind  is  that  species  of  tenure,  by 
which  lauds  descend  to  all  the  sons  equally,  and 
without  any  consideration  of  priaoogeniture.  it 
prevailed  in  former  ages  among  all  the  British 
tribes  ;  and  some  relics  of  it  in  an  improved  form 
remain  iu  England  even  at  the  present  day. 
Among  the  lri>h  it  existed  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
James  1  ;  and  still  retained  the  rude  features  of 
the  original  instirutiou.  While  it  excluded  all  the 
females,  both  the  widow  and  the  daughters,  from 
the  possession  of  land,  it  equally  admitted  all  the 
males  without  distinction  of  spurious  or  legitimate 
birth.  Yet  these  did  not  succeed  to  the  individual 
lands  held  by  their  father.  At  the  death  of  each 
possessor  the  landed  property  of  the  sept  was 
thrown  into  one  common  mass  :  a  new  division 
was  made  by  the  equity  or  caprice  of  the  caufinny, 
and  their  respective  portions  were  assigned  to  the 
ditJerent  heads  of  families  in  the  order  of  seniority. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  tenure  must  have  opposed 
an  insuperable  bar  to  agricultural  improvement, 
and  to  the  influence  of  agriculture,  in  multiplying 
the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  It  could  only  exist 
among  a  people  principally  addicted  to  pasturage, 
and  to  whom  the  prospect  of  migrating  to  a  more 
favourable  situation,  made  a  transient,  preferable 
to  a  permanent,  interest  in  the  soil.  Accordingly 
Davis  tells  us,  that  even  in  his  time,  the  districts', 
in  which  gavelkind  was  still  iu  force,  •  seemed  to 
be  all  one  wilderness.' 

"  When  the  natives,  after  a  long  struggle,  as- 
sumed the  ascendency  over  the  Danes,  the  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  was  prevented  by  the  ambition 
of  their  princes,  who  duricg  mure  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  pontiffs  repeat- 
edly sent  or  appointed  legates  to  establish  the 
discipline  of  the  canons,  and  reform  the  immo- 
rality of  the  nation:  that  the  celebrated  St.  Mala- 
chy  added  the  exertions  of  his  zeal;  and  that  the 
Irish  prelates,  in  their  synods,  published  laws, 
and  pronounced  censures.  The  efficacy  of  these 
measures  was  checked  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
princes  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  people  :  it  was 
entirely  suspended  by  the  subsequent  invasion  of 
the  English.  'Jhe  state  of  Ireland  has  been  deli- 
neated by  Girald,  who  twice  visited  the  island, 
once  in  the  company  of  his  brother,  a  military 
adventurer,  and  afterwards  as  the  chaplain  or 
secretary  of  John,  the  youngest  of  Henry's  sons. 
In  three  books  on  the  topography,  and  two  on 
the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  he  has  lefc  us  the  de- 
tail of  all  that  he  had  heard,  read,  and  saw.  That 
the  credulity  of  the  VVelshman  was  often  deceived 
by  fables,  is  evident;  nor  is  it  improbable  tliat 
his  partiality  might  occasionally  betray  him 
into  unfriendly  and  exaggerated  statements  ;  yet 
the  accuracy  of  his  narrative  in  the  more  impor- 
tant points  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
Irish  and  English  history,  and  by  its  accordance 
with  the  accounts  which  the  abbot  of  Clairvaux 
hsxl  received  from  St.  Malachy  and  his  disciples. 
The  ancient  division  of  the  island  into  five  pro- 


vinces or  kingdoms,*  was  still  retained  ;  but  the 
nominal  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  which  for 
several  generations  had  been  possessed  by  the 
O'Neils,  had  of  late  been  ai-sumed  by  different 
chieftains,  and  was  now  claimed  by  the  O'Con- 
nors, kings  of  Connaught.  The  seaports,  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  the  descendants  of  the  Ostmeu, 
were  places  of  some  trade.  Dublin  is  styled  the 
rival  of  London  ;  and  the  wines  of  Languedoc 
were  imported  in  exchange  for  hides.  But  the 
majority  of  the  natives  shunned  the  towns,  and 
lived  in  huts  iu  the  country.  They  preferred  pas- 
turage to  agriculture.  Restraint  and  labour  were 
deemed  by  them  the  worst  of  evils  :  liberty  and 
indolence  the  most  desirable  of  blessings.  The 
children  owed  little  to  the  care  of  their  parents  ; 
but  shaped  by  the  hand  of  nature,  they  accjuired, 
as  they  grew  up,  elegant  forms,  which,  aided  by 
a  lofty  stature  and  florid  complexion,  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  invaders.  Their  clothing  was 
scanty,  fashioned  after  a  manner,  which  to  the 
eye  of  Girald,  appeared  barbarous,  and  spun  from 
the  wool  of  their  sheep,  sometimes  dyed,  but  ge- 
nerally in  its  natural  state.  In  battle  tliev  mea- 
sured the  valour  of  the  combatants  by  their  con- 
tempt for  artificial  assistance  ;  and  when  they 
beheld  the  English  knights  covered  with  iron, 
hesitated  not  to  pronounce  them  devoid  of  real 
courage.  1  heir  own  arms  were  a  short  lance,  or 
two  javelins,  witli  a  hatchet  of  steel,  called  a 
'  sparthe.'  This  the  invaders  found  to  be  a  most 
formidable  weapon.  It  was  wielded  with  one  hand, 
but  with  such  address  and  impetuosity,  as  gene- 
rally to  penetrate  the  best-tempered  armour.  To 
bear  it  was  the  distinction  of  freemen  ;  and  as  it 
was  always  in  the  hand,  it  w  as  frequently  made 
the  instrument  of  revenge.  They  constructed 
their  houses  of  timber  and  wicker  work  with  an 
ingenuity  which  extorted  the  praise  of  the  En- 
glish. Their  churches  were  generally  built  of  the 
same  materials  ;  and  when  Archbishop  Malachy 
began  to  build  one  of  stone,  the  very  attemj.!  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  of  the  people,  who  rejjroaclied 
him  with  abandoning  the  customs  of  his  country, 
and  introducing  those  of  Gaul.  In  temper  the 
natives  are  described  as  irascible  and  inconstant, 
warmly  attached  to  their  friends,  faithless  and 
vindictive  to  their  enemies.  Music  was  the  ac- 
quirement in  which  they  principally  sought  to 
excel ;  and  the  Welshman,  with  all  his  partiality 
for  his  own  country,  has  the  honesty  to  assign  to 
the  Irish  the  superiority  on  the  harp."  To  which 
may  be  added  (what  Lingard  himself  confirms  in 
a  subsequent  note),  that  they  were  unboundedly 
licentious,  and  far  removed  from  the  habits  and 
decencies  of  civilized  life. 

The  ambition  o(  Henry  had,  very  early  in  his 
reign,  been  moved  by  the  intestine  dissensions  of 
Ireland,  to  attempt  its  subjection  ;  and  a  pretence 
was  only  wanting  to  invade  a  people  who,  being 
always  confined  to  their  own  island,  bad  never 
given  any  reason  of  complaint  to  any  of  their 
neighbours.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  recourse  to 
Rome,  which  assumed  a  right  to  dispose  of  king- 
doms and  empires ;  and  not  foreseeing  the  dau- 
geroMS  disputes,  which  he  was  one  day  to  main- 
tain with  that  see,  he  helped,  for  the  present,  or 
rather  for  an  imaginary  convenience,  to  give 
sanction  to  claims  which  were  now  become  dan- 
gerous to  all  sovereigns.     Adrian  ill.,  who  then 

•    Lcinster,  DcsmonH,   or  South  Manster,   Tiiamonrt 
North  Monster,  Connaiight  and   Ulster.    Meath  was  consi- 
dered as  aonexed  to  the  dignity  of  monarch  of  Ireland 
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filled  the  papal  chair,  was  by  birth  an  English- 
man ;  anil  hein^  ou  that  account  more  disposed 
to  ohlijfe  Henry,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  act 
as  master  of  the  world,  and  to  make  without  any 
hazard  or  expense,  the  acquisition  of  a  great 
island  to  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  Irish  had, 
by  precedent  missions  from  the  Britons,  ben  im- 
perfectly c  inverted  to  Christianity  ;  and,  what  the 
pope  rejjarded  as  the  surest  mark  of  their  imper- 
fect conversion,  they  followed  the  doctrines  of 
their  first  teachers,  and  had  never  acknowledged 
any  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  Adrian,  there- 
fore, iu  the  year  ll.^fi,  issued  a  bull  in  favour  of 
Henry;  in  which,  after  premising  that  this  prii  ce 
had  ever  sliown  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the 
church  of  God  on  earth,  and  to  increase  the  nuni- 
ber  of  his  saints  and  elect  in  heaven;  he  repre- 
sents his  design  of  subduing  Ireland  as  derived 
from  the  same  pious  motives  :  be  considers  his 
care  of  previously  applying  for  the  apostolic 
sanction  as  a  sure  earnest  of  success  and  victory  ; 
and  having  established  it  as  a  point  incontestable, 
that  all  Christian  kingdoms  belong  to  the  patri- 
mony of  St.  Piter,  he  acknowledges  it  to  be  his 
own  duty  to  sow  amorg  them  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel,  which  might  in  the  last  day  fructify  to 
their  eternal  salvation:  he  exhorts  the  king  to 
invade  Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and 
wickedness  of  the  natives,  and  oblige  them  to  pay 
yearly,  from  every  house,  a  penuy  to  the  see  of 
Rome:  he  gives  him  entire  right  and  authority 
over  the  island,  commands  all  the  inhabitants  to 
obey  him  as  tlieir  sovereign,  and  invests  with  full 
power  all  such  godly  instruments  as  he  should 
think  proper  to  employ  in  an  enterprise  thus  cal- 
culated for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  saUat'oii  of 
the  souls  of  men.  Henry,  though  armed  with 
this  authority,  did  not  immediately  put  his  design 
ill  execution;  but  being  detained  by  more  inter- 
esting business  on  the  continent,  waited  for  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  invading  Ireland. 

Dermot  Macmorragli,  king  of  Leinster,  had, 
by  his  lic<"uti<ius  tyranny,  rendered  himself  odious 
to  his  subjects,  who  seized  with  alacrity  the  first 
occasion  that  offered  of  throwing  off  the  yoke, 
which  was  become  grievous  and  oppressive  to 
tliein.  This  |)rince  had  formed  a  design  on  Do- 
verjjilda,  wife  of  Ororic  prince  of  Breffny ;  and 
taking  advantage  of  her  husband's  absence,  who, 
being  obliged  to  visit  a  distant  part  of  his  territory, 
had  left  his  wife  secure,  as  he  thought,  in  an 
island  surrounded  by  a  bog;  he  suddenly  invaded 
the  place  and  tarried  off  the  princess.  This  ex- 
ploit, though  usual  among  the  Irish,  and  rather 
<leenied  a  proof  of  gallantry  and  spirit,  provoked 
the  resentment  of  the  husband  ;  who,  having  col- 
lected f'  rces,  and  being  streiiKtlitned  by  the  alli- 
ante  of  Roderic  king  of  Counaught,  in\aded  the 
dominions  of  Dermot,  and  expelled  him  his  king- 
dom. The  exiled  prince  had  recourse  to  Henry, 
wild  was  at  this  time  in  Guienne,  craved  his  as- 
sistance in  restoring  to  him  bis  sovereignty,  and 
offered,  on  that  event,  to  hold  his  kingdom  iu 
vassalage  under  the  crown  of  Kiigland.  Henry, 
whose  views  were  already  turned  towards  making 
acquisitions  in  Ireland,  readily  accepted  the  offer; 
but  being  at  that  time  embarrassed  by  the  rehel- 
li"in»  of  hi-t  French  subjects,  as  well  as  by  his  dis- 
pii'es  with  the  see  of  Rome,  he  declined  for  the 
prrsi-nt  embarking  in  the  enterjirise,  and  gave 
D'-rmot  no  further  assistance  than  letters  patent, 
by  which  be  em|iowered  all  his  subjects  to  aid  the 
Irish    prince   in   the  recovery  of  his  dominions. 


Dermot,  supported  by  this  authority,  came  to 
Bristol ;  and  after  endeavouring,  though  for  some 
time  in  vain,  to  engage  adventurers  in  the  enter- 
prise, he  at  last  formed  a  treaty  with  Richard, 
surnamed  Strongbow,  earl  of'  Strigul.  This  no- 
bleman, who  was  of  the  illAstrious  house  of  Clare, 
had  impaired  h^s  fortune  by  expensive  pleasures  ; 
and  being  ready  for  any  desperate  undertaking, 
lie  ])romiscJ  assistance  to  Dermot,  on  condition 
that  he  should  espouse  Eva  daughter  of  that 
prince,  and  be  declared  heir  to  nil  his  dominions. 
While  Richard  was  assembling  his  succours,  Der- 
mot went  into  Wales  ;  and  meeting  with  Robert 
Fitz-Stephens,  const-al)le  of  AbertiNi,  and  Mauri<-e 
Fitz-Gerald,  he  also  engaged  them  in  his  service, 
and  obtained  their  promise  of  invading  Ireland. 
Being  now  assured  of  succour,  he  returned  pri- 
vately to  his  own  state ;  and  lurking  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  Ferneze,  which  he  had  founded  (for 
this  rufRaii  was  also  a  founder  of  monasteries), 
he  prepared  everything  for  the  reception  of  his 
English  allies. 

The  troop;  of  Fitz-Stephens  were  first  ready.  That 
gentleman  landed  in  Ireland  with  thirty  knights, 
sixty  squires,  and  three  hundred  archers  ;  but  this 
small  body  being  brave  men,  not  unacquainted 
with  discipline,  and  completely  armed,  a  thing  al- 
most unknown  in  Ireland, struck  a  great  terror  into 
the  barbarous  inhabitants,  and  seemed  to  menace 
tliera  with  some  signal  revolution.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  Maurice  de  Pendergast,  who,  about  the 
same  time,  brought  over  ten  knights  and  sixty 
archers,  enabled  Fitz-Stephens  to  attempt  the 
siege  of  Wexford,  a  town  inhabited  by  the  Danes  ; 
and  after  gaining  an  advantage,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  place.  Soon  after,  Fitzgerald  ar- 
rived with  ten  knights,  thirty  esquires,  and  a 
hundreJ  archtrs  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  former 
adventurers,  composed  a  force  which  nothing  in 
Ireland  was  able  to  withstand.  Roderic,  the  chief 
monarch  of  the  island,  was  foiled  in  different  ar- 
tions  ;  the  prince  of  Ossory  was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  give  hostages  for  bis  peaceable  behaviour; 
and  Deimot,  not  content  with  being  restored  to 
his  kingdom  of  Leinster,  projected  the  dethroning 
of  Roderic,  and  aspired  to  the  sole  dominion  over 
the  Irish. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  he  sent  cer  a 
messenger  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  cha'leiiging  the 
performance  of  his  promise,  and  displaying  the 
mighty  advantages  which  ntight  now  be  reaped, 
by  a  reinforcement  of  warlike  troops  from  Eng- 
land. Richard,  Dot  satisfied  with  the  geuer.-il  al- 
lowance given  by  Henry  to  all  his  subjects,  went 
to  that  prince,  then  in  Normandy;  and  having 
obtained  a  cold  or  ambiguous  permission,  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  execution  of  bis  designs. 
He  first  sent  over  Raymond,  one  of  his  retinue, 
with  ten  knights  and  seventy  archers,  who,  land- 
ing near  Waterford,  defeated  a  body  of  three 
thousand  Irish  that  had  ventured  to  attack  him  ; 
and  as  Richard  himself,  who  brought  over  two 
hundred  horse,  and  a  body  of  archers,  joined,  a 
few  days  after,  the  victorious  English,  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Waterford,  an)  proceeded 
to  Dublin,  which  was  taken  by  assault.  Roderic, 
in  re\enge,  cut  off  the  head  of  Dermol's  natural 
son,  who  had  been  left  as  a  hostage  in  his  hands; 
and  Richard,  marrying  Eva,  became  soon  after, 
by  the  death  of  Dermot,  master  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  auiJKirity 
over  all  Ireland.  Roderic  and  the  other  IriKl; 
princes  were  alarmed  at  the  dang#^r;  and   com- 
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binin:^  together,  besieged  Dublin  with  an  army  of  i  governed  and  injured  country.  For  centuries  bruta 


thirty  thousand  men:  but  Earl  Richard,  makin 
a  sudden  sally  at  the  head  of  ninety  knights,  with 
their  followers,  put  this  numerous  army  to  the 
rout,  chased  them  off  the  field,  and  pursued  them 
with  great  slaughter.  None  in  Ireland  now  dared 
to  oppose  themselves  to  the  English. 

Htnry,  jealous  of  the  progress  made  by  his 
own  subjects,  sent  orders  to  recall  all  the  English, 
and  he  made  preparations  to  attack  Ireland  in 
person  :  but  Richard  and  the  other  adventurers 
found  means  to  appease  him,  by  making  him  the 
most  humble  submissions,  and  offering  to  hold  all 
their  acquisitions  in  vassalage  to  his  crown.  That 
monarch  landed  in  Ireland  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  knights,  besides  other  soldiers:  he  found 
the  Irish  so  dispirited  by  their  late  misfortunes, 
that,  in  a  progress  uhich  he  made  through  the 
island,  he  had  no  other  occupation  than  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  new  subjects.  He  left  most  of 
the  Irish  chieftains  or  princes  in  possession  of 
their  ancient  territories  ;  bestowed  some  land  on 
the  English  adventurers  ;  gave  Earl  Richard  the 
commission  of  seneschal  of  Ireland  ;  and  after  a 
stay  for  a  few  months,  returned  in  triumph  to 
England.  By  these  trivial  exploits,  scarcely  worth 
relating,  except  for  the  importance  of  the  conse- 
quences, was  Ireland  annexed  to  the  English 
crown. 

The  low  state  of  commerce  and  industry  during 
those  ages,  made  it  impracticable  for  princes  to 
support  regular  armies,  which  might  retain  a  con- 
quered country  in  subjection  ;  and  the  extreme 
barbarism  and  poverty  of  Ireland  could  still  less 
afford  means  of  bearing  the  expense.  The  only 
expedient  by  which  a  durable  conquest  could  then 
be  made  or  maintained,  was  by  pouring  in  a  mul- 
titude of  new  inhabitants,  dividiug  among  them 
the  lands  of  the  vanquished,  establishing  them  in 
all  offices  of  trust  and  authority,  and  thereby 
transforming  tl>e  ancient  iuhabitauts  into  a  new 
people.  By  this  policy,  the  northern  invaders  of 
old,  and  of  late  the  duke  of  Normandy,  had  been 
able  to  fix  their  dominion,  and  to  erect  kingdoms, 
which  remained  stable  on  their  foundations,  and 
were  transmitted  to  the  posterity  of  the  first  con- 
querors, liut  the  state  of  Ireland  rendered  that 
island  so  little  inviting  to  the  English,  that  only  a 
few  of  desperate  fortunes  could  be  persuaded,  from 
time  to  lime,  to  transport  themselves  thither;  and 
instead  of  reclaiming  the  natives  from  their  un- 
cultivated manners,  they  were  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  the  ancient  inliabitants,  and  degenerated 
from  the  customs  of  their  own  nation.  It  was 
also  found  requisite  to  bestow  great  military  and 
arbitrary  powers  on  the  leaders,  who  commanded  a 
handful  of  men  aniidst  such  hostile  multitudes; 
and  law  and  equity,  in  a  little  time,  became  as 
much  unknown  in  the  English  settlements,  as 
they  had  ever  been  among  the  Irish  tribes.  Pa- 
latinates were  erected  in  favour  of  the  new  adven- 
turers ;  independent  authority  conferred ;  the  na- 
tives, never  folly  subdued,  still  retained  tlieir 
animosity  against  the  conquerors  ;  their  hatred 
was  retalia'ed  hy  like  injuries;  and  from  these 
causes,  tlie  Irish,  during  the  course  of  four  centu- 
ries, remained  still  savage  and  imtractable  :  it 
was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
that  the  island  was  fully  subdued  ;  nor  till  that  of 
her  successor,  that  it  gave  h"pes  (  f  hecomin 
useful  conquest  to  the  English  nation.  How  far 
these  expectations  have  ever  been  realized,  maybe 
'ndged  of  by  the  present  wretched  state  of  that  ill- 


force  has  been  expended  in  endeavouring  to  crush 
the  native  spirit,  which,  like  that  of  all  genen  us 
barbarians,  has  only  been  strengthened  by  such  a 
savage  and  stupid  policy. 

Besides  that  the  apparent  submission  of  the 
Irish  left  Henry  no  further  occupation  in  that 
island,  he  was  recalled  from  it  by  another  inci- 
dent, which  was  of  the  last  importance  to  his  in- 
terest and  safety.  The  two  legates,  Albert  and 
Theodin,  to  whom  was  committed  the  trial  of  his 
conduct  in  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Becket,  were 
arrived  in  Normandy;  and  being  impatient  of  de- 
lay, sent  him  frequent  letters,  full  of  menaces,  if 
he  protracted  any  longer  making  his  appearance 
before  them.  He  hastened  therefore  to  Normandy, 
and  had  a  conference  with  them  at  Savigny,  where 
their  demands  were  so  exorbitant,  that  he  broke 
off  the  negotiation,  threatened  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, and  bade  them  do  their  worst  against  him. 
They  perceived  that  the  season  was  now  past  for 
taking  advantage  of  that  tragical  incident ;  which, 
had  it  been  hotly  pursued  by  interdicts  and  ex- 
communications, was  capable  of  throwing  the 
whole  kingdom  into  combustion.  But  the  time 
which  Henry  had  happily  gained  had  contributed 
to  appease  tlie  minds  of  men  :  the  event  could  not 
now  have  the  same  influence  as  when  it  was  re- 
cent; and  as  the  clergy  every  day  looked  for  an 
accommodation  with  the  king,  they  had  not  op- 
posed the  pretensions  of  his  partisans,  who  had 
been  very  industrious  in  rejireseuting  to  the  peo- 
ple his  entire  innocence  in  the  murder  of  the  pri- 
mate, and  his  ignorance  cf  the  designs  formed  by 
the  assassins.  The  legates,  therefore,  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  lower  their  terms  ;  and  Henry 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  conclude  an  eccommodation 
with  them.  He  declared  upon  oath,  before  the 
relics  of  the  saints,  that  so  far  from  command- 
ing or  desiring  the  death  of  the  archbishop,  he 
was  extremely  grieved  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  it:  but  as  the  passion  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed on  account  of  that  prelate's  conduct,  had 
probably  been  the  occasion  of  his  murder,  he  sti- 
pulated the  following  conditions,  as  an  atonemeni 
for  the  offence  :  he  promised,  that  he  should  par- 
don all  such  as  had  been  banished  for  adhering  to 
Becket,  and  should  restore  them  to  their  livings  ; 
that  the  see  of  Canterbury  should  be  reinstated 
in  all  its  ancient  possessions;  that  he  should  pay 
the  templars  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the 
subsistence  of  two  hundred  knights  during  a  year 
in  the  Holy  Land  ;  that  he  should  himself  lake  tlie 
cross  at  the  Christmas  following,  and,  if  the  pope 
required  it,  serve  three  years  against  the  infidels, 
either  in  Spain  or  P.ilestioe  ;  that  he  should  not 
insist  on  the  observance  of  such  customs,  deroga- 
tory to  ecclesiastical  privileges,  as  had  been  in- 
troduced in  his  own  time;  and  that  he  should  not 
obstruct  appeals  to  the  pope  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  but  should  content  himself  with  exacting 
sufficient  security  from  such  clergymen  as  left  his 
dominions  to  prosecute  an  appeal ;  that  they  should 
attempt  nothing  against  the  rights  of  his  crown. 
Upon  signing  these  concessions,  Henry  received 
absolution  from  the  legates,  and  was  confirmed  in 
the  grant  of  Ireland  made  by  P.pe  Adrian  ;  and 
nothing  proves  more  strongly  the  great  abilities  of 
this  monarch,  than  his  extricating  himself,  on  such 
easy  terms,  from  so  difficult  a  situation.  He  had 
always  insisted,  that  the  laws  established  at  Cla- 
rendon contained  not  any  new  claims,  btit  the  an- 
cient customs  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  still  at 
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liberty,  notnithstcndiiit;  the  articles  of  this  a^ree- 
meut,  to  maintain  his  preteiisiuii^.  Appeals  to  the 
pope  were  indeed  permitted  hy  lliat  treaty  ;  liut  as 
the  kins  was  alio  permitied  to  enact  reasonahie 
senu'ities  from  the  parties,  and  mii^ht  siretch  liis 
denmuds  on  tliis  liead  as  far  as  he  pleased,  he  had 
It  virtually  in  his  jKiwer  to  prevent  the  pope  from 
reaping;  any  advantage  hy  tiiis  setmiug  concession. 
And  on  the  vthole,  the  coustiluiions  of  Clarendon 
re[R?ined  still  the  law  of  the  realm;  though  the 
pi'f>e  and  his  legates  seem  so  little  to  have  con- 
ceived the  kiiiij's  power  to  lie  under  any  legal 
limitations,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  Lis  de- 
parting, hy  treaty,  from  one  of  the  mast  moment- 
ous articles  of  these  constitutions,  without  re- 
quiring any  repeal  by  the  stales  of  the  kingdom. 

Henry,  freed  from  this  dangerous  controversy 
with  the  ecclesiastics  and  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
settled  now  to  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  hu- 
man grandeur  and  felicity,  and  to  be  equally 
happy  in  his  domestic  situation  and  in  his  political 
government.  A  numerous  progeny  of  sons  and 
daughters  gave  holh  lustre  and  authority  to  his 
crown,  prevented  tl'.e  dangers  of  a  disputed  suc- 
cession, and  repressed  all  pretensions  of  the  am- 
bitious barons.  The  king's  precaution  also,  in 
establishing  the  several  branches  of  his  family, 
seemed  well  calculated  to  prevent  all  jealousy 
among  the  brothers,  and  to  perpetuate  the  great- 
ness of  his  family.  He  had  appointed  Henry,  his 
eldest  son,  to  be  his  successur  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine;  territories 
which  lay  contiguous,  and  which,  by  that  means, 
might  easily  lend  to  each  other  mutual  assistance 
boih  against  intestine  commotions  and  foreign 
invasions.  Richard,  his  s<'cond  n>\t,  Aas  invested 
in  the  duchy  o(  Guienne  and  county  of  I'oictou  ; 
Geoffrey,  his  third  son,  inherited  in  right  of  his 
wife,theduchy  of  Britauy  ;and  the  new  conquest  of 
Ireland  was  destined  for  the  appanage  ol  John, 
his  fourth  son.  He  had  also  negotiated,  in  favour 
I  of  this  last  prince,  a  marriage  with  Adelais,  the 
only  daughter  of  Humbert  count  of  Savoy  and 
.Maurienne  ;  and  was  to  receive  as  her  dowry  con- 
siderable demtsnes  in  Piedmont,  S^voy,  liresse, 
and  liauphiny.  But  this  exaltation  of  his  family 
excited  the  jealousy  of  all  his  neighbours,  who 
made  those  very  sons,  whose  fortunes  he  had  so 
anxiously  established,  the  means  of  embittering 
his  future  life,  and  disturbing  his  government. 

Youijg  Henry,  who  was  rising  to  man's  estate, 
began  to  display  his  character,  and  a^^pire  to  in- 
de|;en(lence  :  brave,  ambitious, liberal,  munificent, 
atfa^'le;  he  discovered  (jualities  which  give  great 
lustre  to  youth ;  prognosticate  a  shining  for- 
tune;  but,  unless  tempered  in  mature  age  with 
discretion,  ar<-  the  forerunners  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities. It  is  said,  that  at  the  time  when  this 
prince  received  the  royal  uuction,  his  father,  in 
order  to  give  gi eater  dignity  to  the  ceremony,  offi- 
ciated at  table  as  one  of  the  retinue  ;  and  observed 
to  his  eon,  that  never  king  was  more  royally 
served.  "  It  is  nothing  extraordinary,"  said 
young  Heury  to  one  of  his  courliern,  "  if  the  son 
of  a  count  should  serve  the  son  of  a  king."  This 
baying,  which  might  pass  only  for  an  innocent 
pleasantry,  or  even  for  an  oblique  com[)liment  to 
Ink  father,  was  however  reirardrd  as  a  symptom  of 
hi*  aspiring  temper;  and  his  conduct  soon  after 
justifitd  the  conjecture. 

H»nry,  agiteahly  to  the  promise  which  he  had 
1,'iv.n   tx.th   to   '.he'  poiK;   and    French   king,    per- 


mitted his  son  to  be  crowned  anew  by  the  hands 
of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  and  associated  the 
princess  Margaret,  wife  to  young  Henry,  in  the 
ceremony.*  He  a'lerwards  allowed  him  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  fatler-in-law  at  Paris,  who  took  the 
opportunity  of  instilling  into  the  young  prince 
tho'^e  ambitious  sentiments  to  which  he  was  natu- 
rally but  too  much  inclined.  I'hough  it  had  been 
the  constant  practice  of  France,  ever  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Capctian  line,  to  crown  the  sou 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  father,  without  confer- 
ring t)n  him  any  present  participation  of  royalty, 
Lewis  persuaded  his  son-iu-law,  that,  by  this  ce- 
remony, which  in  those  ages  was  deemed  so  im- 
portant, he  had  acquired  a  tiile  to  sovereignty, 
and  that  the  king  could  not,  without  injustice,  ex- 
clude him  from  immediate  possession  of  the  whole, 
or  at  least  a  part,  of  his  dominions.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  extravaiaiit  ideas,  young  Henry, 
on  his  return,  desired  the  king  to  resign  to  him 
eitlicr  the  crown  of  England,  or  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  ;  discovered  great  discoiiient  on  the 
refusal ;  spake  in  the  most  undutiful  terms  of  his 
father;  and  soon  after,  in  concert  with  Lewis, 
made  his  escape  to  Paris,  where  he  was  |)rotected 
and  supported  by  that  monarch. 

While  Henry  was  alarmed  at  tliis  accident,  and 
had  the  prospect  of  dangerous  intrigues,  or  even 
of  a  War,  which,  whether  successful  or  not,  must 
be  extremely  calamitous  and  disagreeable  to  him, 
he  received  intelli(;ence  of  new  misfortunes,  which 
must  have  affected  him  in  the  most  sensible  man- 
ner, yueen  Eleanor,  who  lad  disgusted  her  first 
husband,  by  her  gallantries,  was  no  less  offensive 
to  her  second  by  htr  jealousy;  and  after  this 
manner  carried  to  extremity,  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  her  life,  every  circumstance  of  female 
weakness.  She  communicated  her  discontents 
against  Henry  to  her  two  younger  sons,  Geoffrey 
and  Richard  ;  persuaded  them  that  they  were  also 
entitled  to  present  possession  of  the  territories  as- 
signed to  them  ;  engaged  them  to  fly  secretly  to 
the  court  of  France  ;  and  was  meditating  herself 
an  escape  to  the  same  court,  and  had  even  put  on 
uan's  apparel  for  that  ])urpose  ;  when  she  was 
seized  by  orders  from  her  husband,  and  thrown 
into  confinement.  Thus  Europe  saw  with  asto- 
nishment the  best  and  most  indulgent  of  parents 
at  war  kvith  his  whole  family;  three  boys,  scarcely 
arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty,  require  a  great  mo- 
narch, in  the  lull  vigour  of  his  age  and  height  of 
his  reputation,  to  dethrone  himself  in  their  favour; 
and  several  princes  not  ashamed  to  support  them 
in  these  unnatural  and  alisurd  pretensions. 

Henry,  reduced  to  this  perilous  and  disagreeable 
situation,  had  recourse  to  the  court  of  Rome: 
though  sensible  of  the  dandier  attending  the  inter- 
position of  ecclesiastical  authority  in  temporal 
disputes,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  as  his  superior 
lord,  to  excommunicate  his  enemies,  and  by  these 
censures  to  reduce  to  obedience  his  undutiful 
children,  whom  he  found  such  reluctance  to  pu- 
nish by  the  sword  of  the  magistrate.  Alexander, 
well  pleaded  to  exert  his  power  in  so  justifiable  a 
cau>,e,  issued  the  bulls  re(|uircd  of  him  ;  but  it  was 
soon  fiiuiul,  that  these  spiritual  weapons  had  not 
the  same  force  as  whm  employed  in  a  S|iiritual 
controversy;  and  that  the  clergy  were  very  negli- 
gent in  sujijiorting  a  sentence,  which  was  nowise 

•  It  apptnrs  rrom  Mmlox's  History  of  the  F.xrhfq'irr,  tNt 
hilk  Koriiii  Mln  were  llien  known  in  KnulanM,  uiid  Ihul  Ihe 
cor'.Malioii  Kilics  of  the  young  kin-.;  and  <)Ueen  coal  eii;iily- 
•rvcii  |><iiiii(l»  ten  »liillini;s  niiil  foiirpcnce,  nmiiry  of  Uiiit  :f^n 
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calculated  to  promote  the  immediate  interests  of 
tneir  order.  The  kin^,  after  takiug  in  vain  this 
humiliating  step,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  and  to  enlist  such  auxiliaries,  as  are  the 
usual  resource  of  tyrants,  and  have  seldom  been 
employed  by  so  wise  and  just  a  monarch. 

The  loose  government  which  prevailed  in  all 
the  states  of  Europe,  the  many  private  wars  car- 
ried on  among  the  neighbouring  nobles,  and  the 
impossibility  of  enforcing  any  general  execution 
of  the  laws,  had  encouraged  a  tribe  of  banditti  to 
disturb  every  where  the  public  peace,  to  irfest  the 
highways,  to   pillage  the  open  country,  and  to 
brave  all  the  efforts  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
even  the  excommunications  of  the  church,  which 
were  fulminated  against  them.     Troops  of  them 
were   sometimes   enlisted   in  the  service  of   one 
prince  or  baron,  sometimes  in  that  of  another: 
they  often  acted  in  an  independent  manner,  under 
leaders  of  their  own :  the  peaceable  and  indus- 
trious  inhabitants,  reduced  to  poverty  by  their 
ravages,  were  frequently  obliged  for  subsistence, 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  like  disorderly  course 
of  life:  and  a  continual  intestine  war,  pernicious 
to  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  execution  of  justice, 
was  thus  carried  on  in  the  bowels  of  every  king- 
dom.   Those  desperate  ruffians  received  the  name 
sometimes  of  Braban9ons,  sometimes  of  Routiers 
or  Cottereaux;  but  fur  what  reason  is  not  agreed 
by  historians  :  and  they  formed  a  kind  of  society 
or  government  among  themselves,  which   set  at 
defiance  the  rest  of  mankind.     The  greatest  mo- 
narchs  were  not  ashamed,  on  occasion,  to  have 
recourse  to  their  assistance;   and  as  their  habits 
of  war  and  depredation  had  given  them  experi- 
ence, hardiness,  and  courage,  they  generally  com- 
posed the  most  formidable  part  of  those  armies, 
which  decided  the  political  quarrels  of  princes. 
Several  of  them  were  enlisted  among  the  forces 
levied  by  Henry's  enemies  ;  but  the   great  trea- 
sures amassed  by  that  prince  enabled  him  to  en- 
gage more  numerous  troops  of  them  in  his  service  ; 
and  the  situation  of  his  affairs  rendered  even  such 
banditti  the  only  forces  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
repose  any   confidence.      His   licentious  barons, 
disgusted  with  a  vigilant  government,   were  more 
desirous  of  being  ruled  by  young  princes,  igno- 
rant of  public  affairs,  remiss  in  their  conduct,  and 
profuse  in  their  grants  ;  and  as  the  king  had  en- 
sured  to  his  sons  the  succession  to  every  particular 
province  of  his  dominions,  the  nobles  dreaded  no 
danger  in  adhering  to  those  who,  they  knew,  must 
some  time  become  their  sovereigns.      Prompted 
by  these  motives,  many  of  the  Norman  nobility 
had  deserted  to  his  son  Henry;  the  Breton   and 
Gascon  barons  seemed  equally  disposed  to  embrace 
the  quarrel  of  Geoffrey  and  Richard.    Disaffection 
had  creeped  in  among  the  English  ;  and  the  earls 
of  Leicester  and  Chester  in  particular  had  openly 
declared    against    the    king.     Twenty   thousand 
Brabanfons,   therefore,   joined    to    some    troops 
which  he  brought  over  from  Ireland,  and  a  few 
barons  of  approved  fidelity,  formed  the  sole  force 
with  which  he  intended  to  resist  his  enemies. 

Lewis,  in  order  to  bind  the  confederates  in  a 
closer  union,  summoned  at  Paris  an  assembly  of 
the  chief  vassals  of  the  crown,  received  their  ap- 
probation of  his  measures,  and  engaged  them  by 
oath  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  young  Henry.  This 
prince,  in  return,  bound  himself  by  a  like  tie  never 
to  desert  his  French  allies  :  and  having  made  a 
new  great  seal,  he  lavishly  distributed  among 
theiTQ  many  considerable  parts  of  those  territories 


which  he  purposed  to  conquer  from  his  father. 
The  counts  of  Flanders,  Boulogne,  Blois,  and  Eu, 
partly  moved  by  the  general  jealousy,  arising  from 
Henry's  power  and  ambition,  partly  allured  by  the 
prospect  of  reaping  advantage  from  the  inconsf- 
deratfc  temper  and  the  necessities  of  the  young 
prince,  declared  openly  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
William  king  of  Scotland  had  also  entered  into 
this  great  confederacy  ;  and  a  plan  was  concerted 
for  a  general  invasion  on  different  parts  of  tiie 
king's  extensive  and  factious  dominions. 

Hostilities  were  fust  commenced  by  the  counts 
of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  on  the  frontiers  of  Nor 
mandy.  Those  princes  laid  siege  to  Aumale 
which  was  delivered  into  their  hands  by  the  trea- 
chery of  the  Count  of  that  name  :  this  nobleman 
surrendered  himself  prisoner  ;  and  on  pretence  of 
thereby  paying  his  ransom,  opened  the  gates  of 
all  his  other  fortresses.  The  two  counts  next  be- 
sieged and  made  themselves  masters  of  Drin- 
court:  but  the  count  of  Boulogne  was  here  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  assault;  and  this  incident 
put  some  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Flemish 
arms. 

lu  another  quarter,  the  king  of  France  being 
strongly  assisted  by  his  vassals,  assembled  a  great 
army  of  seven  thousand  knights  and  their  follow- 
ers on  horseback,  and  a  proportionable  number 
of  infantry  :  carrying  young  Henry  along  with 
him,  he  laid  siege  to  Verneuil,  which  was  vigor- 
ously defended  by  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  Hugh  de 
Beauchamp,  the  governors.  After  he  had  lain  a 
month  before  the  place,  the  garrison,  being  strait- 
ened for  provisions,  were  obliged  to  capitulate 
and  they  engaged,  if  not  relieved  witliin  three 
days,  to  surrender  the  town,  and  to  retire  into  the 
citadel.  On  the  last  of  these  days,  Henry  ap- 
peared with  his  army  upon  the  heights  above 
Verneiiil.  Lewis,  dreading  an  attack,  sent  the 
archbishop  of  Sens  and  the  count  of  Blois  to  the 
English  camp,  and  desired  that  next  day  should 
be  appointed  for  a  conference,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  general  peace,  and  terminate  the  differ- 
ence between  Henry  and  his  sons.  The  king, 
who  passionately  desired  this  accommodation, 
and  suspected  no  fraud,  gave  his  consent ;  but 
Lewis,  that  morning,  obliging  the  garrison  to 
surrender,  according  to  the  capitulation,  set  fire 
to  the  place,  and  began  to  retire  with  his  army. 
Henry,  provoked  at  this  artifice,  attacked  the 
rear  with  vigour,  put  them  to  rout,  did  some  exe- 
cution, and  took  several  prisoners.  The  French 
army,  as  their  time  of  service  was  now  expired, 
immediately  dispersed  themselves  into  their  se- 
veral provinces,  ar.d  left  Henry  free  to  prosecute 
his  advantages  against  his  other  enemies. 

The  nobles  of  Britany,  instigated  by  the  earl 
of  Chester  and  Ralph  de  Fougeres,  were  all  in 
arms  ;  but  their  progress  was  checked  by  a  body 
of  Brabaucons,  which  the  king,  after  Lewis's  re- 
treat, had  sent  against  them.  The  two  armies 
came  to  an  action  near  Dol,  where  the  rebels 
were  defeated,  fifteen  hundred  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  the  leaders,  the  earis  of  Chester  and  Fougeres, 
obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  town  of  Dol.  Henry 
hastened  to  form  the  siege  of  that  place,  and 
carried  on  the  attack  with  such  ardour,  that  he 
obliged  the  governor  and  garrison  to  surrender 
themselves  prisouers.  By  these  vigorous  mea- 
sures and  happy  successes,  the  insurrections  were 
entirely  quelled  in  Britany  ;  and  the  king,  thus 
fortunate  in  all  quarters,  willingly  agreed  to  a 
conference  with  Lewis  in  hopes  that  his  enennH>^. 
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finding  all  their  mighty  efforts  entirely  frustrated,  ter,  at  the  head  of  a  ^rtat  body  of  Flemings,  ha.-l 
"^POuM  toniiiiiate  hostilities  ou  some  moderate  ami  made  upon  Suffolk.  '1  he  Flemiiifrs  hud  heeu 
reasiinahle  couditinus.  joined  by  Hu^h  Bi^od,  who   made   ihtin  masttrs 

The  t«o  monarchs  met  between  Trie  and  Gi-  of  his  castle  of  Framliiiffham  ;  and  marchiiijf  into 
sors  ;  and  Henry  had  there  the  mortiticatioii  to  the  heart  of  the  kins^dom,  where  they  hoped  to 
see  his  three  sons  in  the  retinue  of  his  mortal  be  supported  by  Leicester's  vassals,  they  were 
enemv.  As  Lewis  had  no  other  pretence  for  war|  met  by  Lucy,  who,  assisied  by  Humphrey  linhun, 
than  >.upportins  the  claims  of  the  youn|<^  princes,  ,  the  constable,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Glouces- 
the  kiut;  made  them  such  offers  as  chiliirtu  mi^ht  ter,  and  Cornwall,  had  advauced  to  Farnham, 
be  ashamed  to  insist  on,  and  could  be  extorted  |  with  a  less  numerous,  but  braver  army  to  op- 
from  him  by  ni.thin?  but  his  parental  affection,  or  ,  pose  them.  'I'be  Fleminijs,  who  were  mostly 
bv  the  present  uecessity  of  his  affairs.  He  in-  i  weavers  and  artificers  (for  manufactures  were 
si'sted  only  oo  retaining  the  sovereign  authority  How  beginning  to  be  established  in  Flanders), 
in  all  his' <^)minions  ;  but  offtred  young  Henry  were  broken  in  an  instant,  ten  thousand  of  them 
half  the  revenues  of  England,  with  some  jdaces    were  put  to  the  sword,  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 


of  surety  in  that  kingdom  ;  or,  if  he  rather  chose 
t«i  reside  in  Normandy,  half  the  revenues  of  that 
duchy,  with  all  those  of  Anjou.  He  made  a  like 
offer  to  Richard  in  Gniennc;  he  promised  to  re- 
sign Britany  to  (Geoffrey  ;  and  if  these  conces- 
sidus  were  not  deemed  sufficient,  he  agreed  to 
add  to  them  whatever  the  pope's  legates  who  were 
|)rcsent,  should  require  of  him.  The  earl  of  Lei- 
cester was  also  present  at  the  negotiation  ;  and 
either  from  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  or  from 


taken  prisoner,  and  the  remains  of  the  invaders 
were  glad  to  compound  for  a  safe  retreat  into  their 
own  country. 

This  great  defeat  did  not  J'sbearten  the  male- 
contents,  who,  being  supported  by  the  alliance  of 
so  niany  foreign  j)rinci's,  and  encouiaged  by  the 
king's  own  sons,  determined  to  persevere  in  their 
enterprise.  The  earl  of  Ferrars,  Roger  de  M(jn- 
bray,  .'Vrthetil  de  Mallory,  Richard  de  Moreville, 
Hamo  de  Mascie,  together  with  many  friends  of 


a   view    of  abruptly    breaking  off  a   conference    the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Chester,  rose  in  arms 


whkh  must  cover  the  allies  with  confusion,  he 
pave  vent  to  the  most  violent  reproaches  against 
Henrv,  and  he  even  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  as 
if  he  meant  to  attempt  some  violence  against  him. 
This  furious  action  threw  the  whole  company  into 
confusion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  treaty. 

The  chief  hopes  of  Heurt''s  enemies  seemed 
now  to  ilepend  on  the  state  of  affairs  in  England, 
where  his  authority  was  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent danger.  One  artule  of  Prince  Henry's 
<>grefnunt  with  his  foreign  confederates  was,  that 
he  should   reign   Kent,    with  Dover,  and  all  its 


the  fidelity  of  the  earls  of  Clare  and  Gloucester  was 
suspected;  and  the  guardian,  though  vigorously 
supported  by  Geoffrey  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
king's  natural  son  by  tho  fair  Rosamond,  found 
it  difficult  to  defend  himself  on  all  quarteri,  from 
so  many  open  and  concealed  enemies.  The  more 
tij  augment  the  confusion,  the  king  of  Scotland, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  broke  into  the 
northern  provinces  with  a  great  army  of  fcO.OOO 
men;  which,  though  undisciplined  and  di'^orderly, 
and  belter  fitted  for  committing  devastation  than 
for  executing  any  military  enter|)rise,  was  become 


other  fortresses,   into   the   bauds  of  the    earl  of   dangerous   from   the  present  factious  and  turbu 
Flanders:  yet  so   little   national   or  public  spirit' lent  spirit  of  the   kingdom.      Henry,   vtIio    had 


prevailed  among  the  independent  English  nobi- 
lity, so  wholly  beut  were  they  on  the  aggrandize- 
ment each  of  liimstif  and  his  own  family,  that, 
noiwithstauding  this  pernicious  concession,  which 
must  have  produced  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom,  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  conspired  to  make  an 
insurrection,  and  to  support  the  prince's  preten- 
sions. The  t  iiig's  priiicii)al  resource  lay  in  the 
church  and  the  bishops,  with  whom  he  was  now 
in  perfect  agreement;  whether  that  the  decency 
of  their  character  n)ade  them  ashamed  of  sup- 
porting so  unnatural  a  rebellion,  or  that  they 
were  entirely  satisfied  with  Henry's  atonement  for 
t'.ie  murder  of  B(cket,  and  for  his  former  inva- 
sion of  ecclesiastical  immunities.  That  prince, 
however,  had  resigned  none  of  the  e-sential  rights 
of  his  crown  in  the  accommodation  ;  he  main- 
tained  still  the  >ame  prudent  jealousy  u/  the  court 
of  Rome  ;  admitted  no  legate  into  England,  with- 
out his  sAcaring  to  attempt  nothing  against  the 
r«\al  prerogatives;  and  he  had  even  obliged  the 
monks  of  Canterl)ury,  who  pretended  to  a  free 
ekction  on  the  vacancy  maile  by  the  death  of 
Bccket,  to  choose  Roger,  prior  of  Dover,  in  the 
place  of  that  turbuhnt  prelate. 

The  king  of  .'Scotland  made  jin  irruption  into 
Northumberlatid,  and  ciuimitted  great  devasta- 
tions ;  but  being  o[)posed  by  Richard  de  Lucy, 
whom  Henry  bad  kit  gnarcjian  of  the  realm,  he 
retreated  into  hi^  own  country,  and  a.;reed  to  a 
rmsafion  of  arms.     This  true*?  enabled  the  guar- 


baffled  all  his  enemies  in  France,  and  had  put 
his  frontiers  in  a  posture  of  defence,  now  found 
England  the  seat  of  danger  ;  and  he  determined 
by  his  presence  to  overawe  the  malecontcnts,  or 
by  his  comluct  and  courage  to  subdue  them.  He 
landed  at  Southampton  ;  and  knowing  the  infiu- 
ence  of  superstition  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
he  hastened  to  Canterbury,  in  order  to  make 
atonement  to  the  ashes  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
tender  his  submissions  tii  a  dead  eiieiU)'.  As  soon 
as  he  came  within  sight  of  the  church  of  Canter- 
bury, he  dismounted,  walked  barefoot  towards  it, 
prostrated  hini'^elf  before  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
remained  in  fasting  and  prayer  during  a  whole 
day,  and  watched  all  night  the  holy  relics.  Not 
content  with  this  hypocritical  devotion  towards  a 
man,  whose  violence  and  ingratitude  had  so  long 
disquieted  his  government,  and  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  his  most  inveterate  animosity,  ht  submitted 
to  a  penance  siill  more  singular  and  humiliating. 
He  assembled  a  chapter  of  the  monks,  disrobed 
himself  before  them,  put  a  scourge  of  discipline 
into  the  hands  of  each,  and  presented  his  bare 
shoulders  to  the  lashes  which  these  ecclesiastics 
successively  inflicted  upon  him.  Next  day  he  re- 
ceived abs<dution  ;  and  defiarting  for  London,  got 
soon  after  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  a  grtat 
victory  which  his  generals  had  obtained  over  the 
Scots,  and  which  being  gained,  as  was  reported, 
on  the  very  day  of  his  absolution,  was  regarded 
as   the    cariiist  of    his  final    reconciliation  with 


dian  to  march  southward  with  his  army,  in  (jrder|  Heaven  and  with  Thomas  a  Bicket. 

to  oppotc  an    invasion  wiiich  the  carl  of  Leices-        William  king  of  Scots,  tlKiiigh  repulsed  before 
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the  castle  of  Prudhoe,  and  other  fortified  places, 
had  committed  the  most  horrible  depredations 
upon  the  nortlieru  provinces  :  but  on  the  approach 
ol  Ralph  de  Gianville,  the  famons  justiciary,  se- 
conded by  Bernard  de  Baliol,  Robert  de  Stute- 
ville,  OJonel  de  Umfreville,  William  de  Vesci, 
and  other  Norman  barons,  together  wiih  tlie  gal- 
lant bishop  of  Lincoln,  he  thought  proper  to  re- 
treat nearer  his  own  country,  and  he  fixed  his 
camp  at  Alnwick.  He  had  here  weakened  his  ariny 
txtrtmely,  by  sending  out  numerous  detachments 
in  order  to  extend  his  ravages  ;  and  he  lay  abso- 
lutely safe,  as  he  imagined,  from  any  attack  of 
the  enemy.  But  Glauville,  informed  of  his  situa- 
tion, made  a  hasty  and  fatiguing  march  to  New- 
castle ;  and  allowing  his  soldiers  only  a  small  in- 
terval for  refreshment,  he  immediately  set  out 
towards  evening  for  Alnwick.  He  marched  that 
night  above  tnirty  miles  ;  arrived  in  the  morning, 
under  cover  of  a  mist,  near  the  Scoitish  camp; 
and  regardless  of  the  great  numbers  ofthe  enemy, 
he  began  the  attack  with  his  small  but  deter- 
mined body  of  cavalry.  William  was  living  in 
such  supine  security,  tlif.t  he  took  the  English,  at 
first,  for  a  body  of  his  own  ravagcrs,  who  were 
returning  to  the  camp:  but  the  sight  of  their 
banners  convincing  him  of  his  mistake,  he  entered 
on  tlie  action  with  no  greater  body  than  a  hun- 
dred horse,  in  confidence  that  the  numerous  army 
which  surrounded  him  would  soon  hasten  to  his 
relief.  He  was  dismounted  on  the  first  shock, 
and  taken  prisoner;  while  his  troops,  heariug  of 
this  disaster,  (led  on  all  sides  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  The  dispersed  ravagtrs  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  their  own  country  ;  and  dis- 
cord arising  among  them,  they  proceeded  even  to 
mutual  hostilities,  and  suffered  more  from  each 
Other's  sword,  than  from  that  of  the  enemy. 

This  great  and  important  victory  proved  at  last 
decisive  in  favour  of  Henry,  and  entirely  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  English  rebels.  The  bishop  of 
Durham,  who  was  preparing  to  revolt,  made  his 
submissions  ;  Hugh  Bigod,  though  he  had  re- 
ceived a  strong  reinforcement  of  Flemings,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  all  his  castles,  and  throw 
himself  on  the  king's  mercy  ;  no  better  resource 
was  lelt  to  the  earl  of  Ferrars  and  Roger  de  Mou- 
bray  ;  the  inferior  rebels  imitating  the  example, 
all  Kugland  was  restored  to  tranquillity  in  a  few 
weeks  ;  and  as  the  king  appeared  to  lie  under  the 
immediate  prutectiou  of  Heaven,  it  was  deemed 
impious  any  longer  to  resist  him.  The  clergy 
exalted  anew  the  merits  and  powerful  intercession 
of  Becket;  and  Henry,  instead  of  opposing  this 
superstition,  plumed  himself  on  the  new  friend- 
ship of  the  saint,  and  propagated  an  opinion 
which  was  so  favourable  to  his  interests. 

Prince  Htiiry,  who  was  ready  to  embark  at 
Gravelines,  with  the  earl  of  Flanders  and  a  great 
army,  hearing  that  his  partisans  in  England  were 
suppressed,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  joined  the  camp  of  Lewis,  who,  during 
the  absence  of  the  king,  had  made  au  irruption 
into  Normandy,  and  had  laid  siege  to  Roueu. 
The  place  was  defended  with  great  vigour  by  the 
inhabitants  ;  and  Lewis,  despairing  of  success  by 
open  force,  tried  to  gain  the  town  by  a  stratagem, 
which,  in  that  superstitious  age,  was  deemed  not 
very  honourable.  He  proclaimed  in  his  own  canip 
a  cessation  <if  arms,  on  pretence  of  celebratii  g 
the  festival  of  St.  Laurence;  and  wiien  tlie  citi- 
zens, supposing  themselves  in  safety,  were  mi 
imprudent  as  to  remit  their  guard,  he  purpo«e'l 


to  take  advantage  of  their  security.  Happily, 
some  priests  had,  from  mere  curiosity,  mouiited 
a  steeple,  where  the  alarm-bell  hung;  and  ob- 
serving the  French  camp  in  motion,  they  imme- 
diately rang  the  bell,  and  gave  warning  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  ran  to  tlitir  several  stations. 
The  French,  who,  on  hearing  the  alarm,  hurried 
to  the  assault,  had  already  mounted  the  walls  in 
several  places  ;  but  being  repulsed  by  the  enraged 
citizens,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  considera- 
ble loss.  Next  day  Henry,  who  had  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  his  Norman  dominions,  passed 
over  the  bridge  in  triumph,  and  entered  Rouen 
in  sight  ofthe  French  army.  'I'he  city  was  now 
in  absolute  safety  ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to 
brave  the  French  monarch,  commaudtd  the  gates, 
which  had  been  walled  up,  to  be  opened  ;  and  he 
prepared  to  push  his  advantages  against  the  ene- 
my. Lewis  saved  himself  from  this  perilous  situ- 
tion  by  a  new  piece  of  deceit,  not  so  justifiable. 
He  proposed  a  conftrence  for  adjusting  the  terms 
of  a  general  peace,  which  he  knew  would  be 
greedily  embraced  by  Henry  ;  and  while  the  king 
of  England  trusted  to  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
mise, he  made  a  retreat  with  his  army  into 
France. 

There  was,  however,  a  necessity  on  both  sides 
for  an  accomiioJation.  Henry  culd  no  longer 
bear  to  see  his  three  sous  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemy;  and  Lewis  dreaded,  lest  this  great  mo- 
narch, victorious  in  all  quarters,  crowned  with 
glory,  and  absolute  master  of  liis  dominions, 
might  take  revenge  for  the  many  dangers  and 
disciinetudes  which  the  arms,  and  still  more  the 
intrigues,  of  France,  had,  in  his  disputes  both 
with  Btcketaid  his  sons,  found  means  to  raise 
him.  After  making  a  cessation  of  arms,  a  con- 
ference was  agreed  on  near  Tours  ;  wtiere  Henry 
granted  his  sons  much  less  advantageous  terms 
than  he  had  formerly  offered  ;  and  he  received 
their  submissions.  The  most  material  of  his  con- 
cessions were  some  pensions  wliich  he  stipulated 
to  pay  them,  and  some  castles  which  he  granted 
them  for  the  place  of  tluir  residence  ;  together 
with  au  indeiniiity  for  all  their  adherents,  who 
were  restored  to  their  estates  and  honours. 

Of  all  those  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
young  prince,  William  king  of  Scotland  was  the 
only  considerable  loser  by  that  invidious  and  un- 
just enterprise.  Henry  delivered  from  confine- 
ment, without  exacting  any  ransom,  about  nine 
hundred  knishts  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  ; 
but  it  cost  William  the  ancient  indeptndency  of 
his  crown  as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  He  stipu- 
lated to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  Scotland  and  all 
his  other  possessions;  he  engaged  that  all  the 
barons  and  nobility  of  his  kingdom  should  also 
do  homage  ;  that  the  bishops  should  take  an  oath 
of  I'ea'ty;  that  both  should  swear  to  adhere  to 
the  king  of  England  against  their  native  prince, 
if  the  Utter  should  break  his  engagements  ;  and 
that  the  fortrtsses  of  Edinburgh,  Sterliiis.  Ber- 
wicR;,  Roxborou'i^h,  and  Jedborou'ih,  should  be 
didivered  into  Menrv's  hand?  till  the  perforra- 
anees  of  articles.  This  severe  and  humiliating 
treaty  was  executed  in  its  full  rigour.  \\  iiliam 
I  being  released,  brougnt  up  all  his  barons,  pre- 
lates, and  abbots  ;  and  they  did  homage  to  Henry 
in  the  cathedral  of  York,  and  acknowledged  him 
and  his  successors  for  tluir  superior  lord.  'J'he 
English  monarch  stretched  still  farther  the  rigour 
of  the  conditions  whicli  he  exacted.  He  engaired 
the  king  and  states  of  Scotland  to  make  a  perp" 
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lual  cession  of  the  fortresses  of  Berwick  and  Rox-  coiisiJerable  noblemen  ;  who,  besides  carr)ing 
borou«-h,  and  to  allow  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  to  the  autboriiy  of  the  king's  commission,  were 
remain  in  his  hands  for  a  limited  time.  This  was  |  able,  by  the  dignity  of  tlitir  own  character,  to 
thfc  first  "^reat  ascendant  wliich  F.ntland  obtained  give  weight  and  credit  to  the  laws, 
over  Scotland;  and  indeed  tlie  first  important  I  That  there  might  be  ("ewer  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
transaction  which  had  passed  bctv\een  the  king-^  ecution  of  jusiict,  the  king  was  vigilant  in  demo- 
doms.  Few  princes  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  lisliiiig  all  the  new-erecied  castles  of  the  nobility, 
cain  considerable  advantages  over  their  weaker  in  Kugland  as  well  as  in  his  foreign  dominions; 
nei-'bbours  with  Uss  violence  and  injustice  than  |  and  lie  permitted  no  fortress  to  remain  in  the 
were  practised  by  Henry  against  the  kingof  Scots,  custody  of  those  whom  he  found  reason  to  sus- 
whom   he  had  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  and  who   pect.  ,      ,.       ,  ,       ,,. 

had  wantonly  ensaged  in  a  war,  in  which  all  the  |  Hut  lest  the  kingdom  should  be  weakened  by 
nei°-hboiirs  of  tba'  prince,  and  even  his  own  fa-'  this  demolition  of  the  fortresses  the  king  fixed  an 
mily  were  without  provocation,  combined  against  assize  of  arms,  by  which  all  his  subjects  were 
L-      •        '  I  obliged  to  put  themselves  in    a   situation   lor  de- 

Henrv  having  thus,  contrary  to  expectation,  j  fending  themselves  and  the  realm.  Every  man 
extricated  himstlf  with  honour  from  a  situation  |  possessed  of  a  knight's  fee  was  ordained  to  have 
iu  wliich  his  throne  was  exposed  to  great  danger,  for  each  fee  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  a  shield, 
was  employed  for  several  years  in  the  adniinistra-  and  a  lance;  every  free  layman,  possessed  oi 
tion  of  justice,  iu  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  sixteen  marks,  was  to  be 
in  "uanlin"- against  those  inconveniences,  which  armed  in  like  manner ;  every  one  that  possessed 
either  the"past  convulsions  of  bis  state,  or  the  ten  marks  was  obliged  to  have  an  iron  gorget,  a 
political  institutions  of  that  age,  unavoidably  oc-  cap  of  iron,  and  a  lance;  all  burgesses  were  to 
casioned.  The  provisions  which  he  made,  show  have  a  cap  of  iron,  a  lance,  and  a  wambais  ;  that 
such  largeness  of  thought  as  qualified  him  for  is  a  coat  quilted  with  wool,  tow,  or  such-like  ma- 
bcino-  a  legislator  ;  and  they  were  commonly  cal-  terials.  It  appears  that  archery,  for  which  the 
culated  as^well  for  the  future  as  the  present  hap-  English  were  afterwards  so  renowned,  had  not  at 
piness  of  his  kingdom.  1  tl'is  time  become  very  common  among  them.  Tne 

He  enacted  severe  penalties  against  robbery,  j  spear  was  the  chief  weapon  employed  in  battle, 
murder,  fal>e  coiniiiff,  arson  ;  and  ordained  that  The  clergy  and  the  laity  were,  during  that  age, 
these  crimes  should  be  punished  by  the  amputa-  in  a  strange  situation  with  regard  to  each  other, 
tion  of  the  right  hand  and  right  foot.  The  pecu-  and  such  as  may  seem  totally  incompatible  with  a 
Diary  commula'ion  for  crimes,  which  has  a  false  civilized,  and  indeed  with  any  species  of  goveru- 
appearance  of  lenity,  had  been  gradually  disused  ;  ment.  if  a  clergyman  were  guilty  of  murder,  ne 
and  seems  to  have  been  entirely  abolished  by  the  could  be  punished  by  degradation  only:  if  he  were 
ri'^our  of  these  statutes.  The  superstitious  trial  murdered,  the  murderer  was  exposed  to  nothing 
by  water  ordeal,  though  condemned  by  the  |  but  excommunication  and  ecclesiastical  censutes; 
church,  still  subsisted;  but  Henry  ordained,  that  and  the  crime  was  atoned  for  by  penances  and 
anv  man  accused  of  murder,  or  any  heinous  fe- j  submission.  Hence  the  assassins  of  Thomas  a 
ion'y.   bv  the  oath  of  the   legal    knights   of   the    Becket  himself,  though  guilty  of  the  most   airo 


county,   should,   even    though   acquitted  by  the 
ordeal,  be  obliged  to  abjure  the  realm 


cious  wickedness,  and  the  most  repugnant  to  the 
sentiments  of  that  age,  lived  securely  in  their  own 


the  great  absurdity  attending' the  trial  by  tluel  or,  nour  and  interest,  to  punish  that  < 
battle  did  not  venture  to  abolish  it :  he  only  ad-!  professed,  or  affected  on  all  occas 
mitted  either  of  the  parties  to  challenge  a  trial  by  i  extreme  abhorrence  of  it.     It  wa 


All  advancess  towards  reason  and  good  sense   houses,  without  being  called  to  account  by  Henry 
are  slow  and  gradual.     Henry,  though  sensible  of  [  himself,  who  was  so  much  concerned  both  in  ho- 

•      '   •         •'  ■  '       .      1     _        1  interest,  to  punish  that  crime,  and   who 

occasions,  the  most 
parlies  10  cnaiieijj^e  <»  niai  nj  i  cA'itin^-  «iyiiw.n,..^».  «.  .i..  It  wa^  not  till  tney 
an  assize  or  jury  of  twelve  freeholders.  This  latter!  found  their  presence  shunned  by  every  one  as  ex- 
method  of  trial  seems  to  have  been  very  ancient'  communicattd  persons,  that  they  were  induced  to 
in  En -land,  and  was  fixed  by  the  laws  of  King!  take  a  j.urney  to  Rome,  to  throw  themselves  at 
Alfrtd':  but  the  barbarous  and  violent  genius  of  the  feet  of  the  pontiff,  and  to  submit  to  the  pe- 
the  age  had  of  late  given  more  credit  to  the  trial  nances  imjiosed  upim  them:  after  which,  they 
bv  battle,  which  bad  become  the  general  method  continued  to  possess,  without  molestation,  their 
of  decidii'i"  all  imjiortant  controversies.  It  was  honouis  and  fortunes,  and  seem  even  to  have  re- 
never  abofished  by  law  in  England;  and  there  is    covtred  the  countenance  and  good  opinion  of  the 

''"'■  '  ■'  jiublic.  I5ut  as  the  king,  by  tlic  constitutions  of 
(Jiarindoii,  which  he  endeavoured  still  to  main- 
tain, had  subjected  the  clergy  to  a  trial  by  the 
civil  magistrate,  it  seemed  but  just  to  give  them 
the  protection  of  that  power  to  which  they  owed 
(ibediencc  :  it  was  enacted,  that  the  murderers  of 
clergymen  should  be  tried  before  the  justiciary, 
in  the  presence  of  the  bishop  or  his  official;  and 
besides  tlie  usual  punishment  for  murder,  should 
be  subjected  to  a  forfeiture'  o(  their  estates,  and  a 
confiscation  of  their  goods  and  chattels. 

'I'lie  king  passed  an  e(|iiiial>le  law,  that  the 
goods  of  a  vassal  should  not  lie  seized  for  the  debt 
of  his  lord,  unless  the  vassal  be  surety  for  the 
debt ;  and  that  the  rents  of  vassals  should  be  paid 


an  instance  of  it  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeih  : 
but  the  institution  revived  by  this  king,  being 
found  more  reasonable  and  more  suitable  to  a 
civilized  people,  gradually  prevailed  over  it 

The  iiartilion  of  England  into  four  divisions, 
audthe  appointment  of  itinerant  justices  to  go  the 
circuit  in  each  division,  aiid  to  decide  the  causes 
m  the  counties,  was  another  important  ordinauce 
of  this  prince,  which  had  a  direct  tendency  to 
curb  the  oppressive  barons,  and  to  protect  the  in- 
lerior  gentry  and  common  people  in  their  pro- 
perty.    Those   justices   were   either   prelates   or 

•  Some  Scotch  hi»toriani  prclfml  that  William  paid, 
«>e«i<ic<,  lOn.'iMl  poiinrln  of  ran«om,  which  uquile  in(<-<-rll<.le 


Thr  mniu.m  o(  Richard  I.  who,  lic.id«  Kiiulan'l,  |.<.>Mv»ed  |  (,,  ji,^  creditors  of  the  lord,  not  to  the  lord  himself. 
^  oan,  rich  t.rr.loru,  in  Franr^-,  wa«  °"'y  '"•'''J''  """^^^  |l  is  remarkable,  that  this  law  was  enacted  by  the 
•  r-W  >et  wnilrvied  w:th  treat  dimciilty.     Inderd,  two  itiiroj  i       i      i     ■        i     ii       .v  .:i'     .    i 

«<it>oly  could  U  (.aid  bctort  hi.  deliverance.  king  lo  council   which    he   held   at  Verntml,  aii.l 
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which  consisted  of  same  prelates  and  bavons  of 
|i;nglai\d,  as  well  as  some  of  Normandy,  Poictuu, 
Aujou,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Britauy;  and  the 
statute  took  place  in  all  these  last-mentioned  ter- 
ritories,* though  totally  unconnected  with  each 
other  :t  a  certain  proof  how  irregular  the  ancient 
feudal  government  was,  and  how  near  the  sove- 
reigns, iu  some  instances, approached  to  despotism, 
though  in  others  they  seemed  scarcely  to  possess 
any  authority.  If  a  prince  much  dreaded  and  re- 
vered, like  Henry,  obtained  but  the  appearance  of 
general  consent  to  an  ordinance  which  was  equi- 
table and  ju-t,  it  became  immediately  au  esta- 
blished law,  and  all  his  subjects  acquiesced  in  it. 
If  the  prince  was  hated  or  despist  d  ;  if  the  nobles 
who  supported  him  had  small  influence;  if  the 
humours  of  the  times  disposed  the  people  to  ques- 
tion the  justice  of  his  ordinance  ;  the  fullest  and 
most  authentic  assembly  had  no  authority.  Thus 
all  was  confusion  and  disorder  ;  no  tegular  idea 
of  a  constitution  ;  force  and  violence  decided  every 
thing. 

'I'he  success  which  had  attended  Henry  in  his 
wars  did  not  much  encourage  his  neighbours   to 
form  any  attempt  against  him;  and  his   transac- 
tions with  them,   during  several  years,   contain 
httle    memorable.     Scotland    remained    iu    that 
state  of  feudal  subjection  to  which  he  had  reduced 
it,  and  gave  him  no  further  inquietude.     He  sent 
over  his  fourth  son,  John,  into   Ireland,   with  a 
view  of  making  a  more  complete  conquest  of  the 
island  ;  but  the  petubince  and  incapacity  of  this 
prince,  bv  which  he  enraged  the  Irish  ch\efiaius, 
obliged  the  king  soon  alt.r  to  recall  him.     The 
king  of  France  had  fallen  into  an  abject  supersti- 
tion ;  and  was  induced,  by  a  devotion   more  sin- 
cere than  that  of  Henry,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Becket,  in  order  to  obtain  his  inter- 
cession for  the  cure  of  Philip,  his  eldest  son.     He 
probably  thought  himself  well  entitled  to  the   fa- 
vour of  that  saint,   on   account  of  their  ancient 
intimacy;   and  hoped  that  Becket,  whom  he  had 
protected  while  on  earth,  would  not  now,  when  he 
was  so  highly  exalted  in  heaven,  forget  bis  old 
friend  and  benefactor.    The  monks,  sensible  that 
their  saint's  honour  was  concerned  in  the  case, 
failed  not  to  publish   lliat  Lewis's  prayers   were 
answered,  and  that  the  young  prince  was  restored 
to   health    by  Becket's  intercession.    That   king 
himself  was  soon  after  struck  with  an  apoplexy, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  understanding:  Philip, 
though  a  youth  of  tiftetn,  took  on  him  the  ad- 
ministration, till   his  father's  death,  which  hap- 
pened soon  after,  opened  his  way  to  the  throne  ; 
and  he  proved  the   ablest  and   greatest  monarch 
that  had  governed  that  kingdom  since  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.    The  superior  years,  however,  and 
experience  of  Henry,  while  they   moderated  his 
!    ambition,  gave  him  such  au  ascendency  over  this 
i   prince,  that  no  dangerous  rivalship,  for  a  long 
time,  arose  between  them.  The  English  monarch, 
instead  of  taking  advantage  of  his  own  situation, 
rather  employed  his  good  offices  in  composing  the 
quarrels  which  arose  in  the  royal  family  of  France ; 
and  he  was  successful  in  mediating  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Philip  and  his  mother  and  uncles. 


*  It  was  nsual  for  the  kings  of  England,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  to  summon  barons  and  members  of  tbat 
country  to  the  English  parliament. 

+  Spelman  even  doubts  whethtT  the  law  were  not  also  ex- 
tended to  England.  If  it  were  not.  it  could  only  be  because 
Henry  did  \iot  choose  it ;  for  his  authority  was  greater  in  that 
kingdom  than  in  his  trausinarine  ilomiuions. 


These  services  were  but  ill  requited  by  Philip, 
who,  when  be  came  to  man's  estate,  fomented  all 
the  domestic  discords  in  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, and  encouraged  Henry's  sons  iu  their  un- 
grateful aod  undutiful  behaviour  towards  him. 

Prince  Henry,  equally  impatient  of  obtaining 
power,  and  incapable  of  using  it,  renewed  to  the 
king  the   demand  of  his  resigning   Normandv ; 
and  on  meeting  with   a  refusal,  he  fled  with   his 
consort  to  the  c<jurt  of  France;  but  not  findin"- 
Philip  at  that  time  disposed  to  enter  into  war  for 
his  sake,  he  accepted  of  his  father's  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation, and  made  him  submissions.     It  was  a 
cruel  circumstance  in  the  king's  fortune,  that  he 
could  hope  for  no  tranquillity  from  the  criminal 
enterprises  of  his  sons  but  by  their  mutual  discord 
and  animosities,  which  disturbed  his  family,  and 
threw  his  state  into  convulsions.    Richard,  whom 
he  had  made  master  of  Guienne,  and  who  had  dis 
played   his   valour  and  military  genius  by  sup- 
pressing the  revolts  of  his   mutinous   barons,  re- 
fused to  obey  Henry's  orders,  in  doing  homage  to 
his  elder  brother  for  that  duchy  ;  and  he  defended 
himself  against  young  Henry  and  Geoffrey,  who, 
uniting  their  arms,  carried  war  into  his  territories. 
The    king,   with  some  difficulty,   composed   this 
diflerence;  but  immediately  found  his   eldest  sou 
engaged  in  conspiracies,  and  ready  to  take  arms 
against  himself.     While  the  young   prince  was 
conducting  these  criminal  intrigues,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever  at  Martel,  a  castle  near  Turenne,  to 
which  he  had  retired  in  discontent;  and  seeing 
the  approaches  of  death,  he   was  at  last  struck 
with  remorse  for  his  undutiful  behaviout  towards 
his  father.     He  sent  a  messatre  to  the  king,  who 
was  not  far  distant;  expressed  his  contrition  far 
his   faults  ;  and  entreated  the  favour  of  a  visit, 
that  he  might  at  least  die  with  the  satisfaction  of 
having  obtained  his  forgiveness.    Henry,  who  had 
so  often  experienced  the  prince's  ingratitude  and 
violence,  apprehended  that  his  sickness  was  en- 
tirely feigned,  and  he  durst  not  intrust  himself 
into  his  son's  hands  ;  but  when  he  Goon   after  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  young  Henry's  death,  and 
the   proofs  of  his  sincere  repentance,  this   good 
prince  was  affected  with  the  deepest  sorrow  ;  he 
thrice  fainted  away;  he  accused  his  own  hard- 
heartedness  in  refusing  the  dying  request  of  his 
son  ;  and  he  lamented  that  he  had  deprived  that 
prince  of  the  last  opportunity  of  making  atone- 
ment for  his  offences,  and  of  pouring  out  his  soul 
in  the  bosom  of  his  reconciled  father.  This  prince 
died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  ago. 

The  behaviour  of  bis  surviving  children  did  not 
tend  to  give  the  king  any  consolation  for  the  loss. 
As  Prince  Henry  had  left  no  posterity,  Richard 
was  become  heir  to  all  his  dominions,  and  the 
king  intended  that  John,  his  third  surviving  son 
and  favourite  should  inherit  Guienne  as  an  ap- 
panage :  but  Richard  refused  his  consent,  fled  into 
that  duchy,  and  even  made  preparations  for  car- 
rying on  war,  as  well  against  his  fa'beras  against 
his  brother  Geoffrey,  who  was  now  put  in  pos- 
session of  Britany.  Henry  sent  for  Eleanor  his 
queen,  the  heiress  of  Guienne,  and  required  Richard 
to  deliver  up  to  her  the  dominion  of  these  territo- 
ries ;  which  that  prince,  either  dreading  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Gascons  in  her  favour,  or  retaining 
some  sense  of  duty  towar>ls  her,  readily  per- 
formed ;  and  he  peaceably  returned  to  his  father's 
court.  No  sooner  was  this  quarrel  accommodated, 
than  Geoffrey,  the  mo^t  vicious  perhaps  of  all 
Henry's  unhappy  family,  br.ke  out  into  vioipurf  : 
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of  Tyre,  haviue:  procured  a  courert-uce  between 
Henry  aud  Philip  near  Gisors,  cnforctd  ail  these 
topics  ;  save  a  pathetic  descriptiou  of  tlie  miser- 
able state  of  the  eastern  Christians  ;  aud  employed 


lietnauded  Aiijuu  to  be  annexed  to  his  dominions 

jif  Britany  ;  and  tm  meetin":  with  a  refusal,  fled  to 

the  court  of  France,  and  levied  forces  against  hi' 

father.     Henry  was  freed  from  this  danser  by  hi-; 

sou's  death,  who  was  killed   in   a  tuurnaineut  at  j  every  argument  to  excite  the   rulinsc  passions  ol 

I'aris.     The  widow  of  (ieotfrey,  soon  after  his  de-    the  age,   superstition,    aud  jealousy  of  military 

cease,  was  delivered  of  a  son,   who  rtceived  the    honour.      The   two    monarchs  immediately  took 

the  cross  ;  many  of  their  most  considerable  vas- 
sals imitated  the  example;  and  as  the  Emperor 
Frederic  I.  entered  into  the  same  confeder?cy, 
Some  well-grouuded  hopes  of  success  were  enter- 
tained ;  and  men  flattered  themselves,  that  an 
enterprise  which  had  failed  under  tiie  conduct  of 
many  independent  loaders,  or  of  im|iruuent 
l)riuces,  might  at  last,  by  the  efli)rts  of  such  po- 
tent and  able  monarchs,  be  brought  to  a  happy 
issue. 

'ihe  kings  of  France  and   England  imposed  a 
tax,   amounting  to   the   tenth    of  all    moveable 


name  of  Arthur,  aud  was  in^ested  in  the  duchv 
o(  Britany,  undtr  the  guardianship  of  hi<  grand- 
father, wlio,  as  duke  of  Normandy,  was  also  su- 
perior lonl  of  that  territory.  Phil.p,  as  lord  para- 
n.ount,  dis|>uted  some  time  his  title  to  this  ward- 
ship; but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  inclinations 
of  the  Bretons,  who  preferred  the  guverumeut  of 
Henry. 

But  tbe  invalsbip  between  these  potent  princes, 
and  all  their  inferior  interest,  seemed  now  to  have 
givtn  place  to  the  general  passion  for  the  relief  of 
the  Holy  Land,  aiid  the  expulsion  of  the  Sara- 


ctus.  'I'hose  infidels,  though  obliged  to  yield  to  goods,  on  such  as  remained  at  home;  but  as 
the  immense  iuui.datiou  of  Christians  in  the  first  they  exempted  from  this  burden  most  of  there- 
crusade,  had  recovered  courage  after  the  torrent!  g'.dar  clergy,  the  secular  aspired  to  the  same  im- 
waspast;  and  a'tacking  on  ail  quarters  the  set- |  munity  ;  )>rfctended  that  their  duty  obliged  thetn 
tiemeuts  if  the  Europeans,  had  reduced  these  to  assist  the  crusade  with  their  prayers  alone; 
'vd\euiurers  to  great  difficulties,  aud  obliged  them  and  it  was  with  some  diflicuby  they  were  con- 
to  apply  again  for  succours  for  the  West.  A  se- '  strained  to  desist  from  an  opposition,  which  in 
cond  crusade,  under  the  emperor  Conrade,  and  ,  them,  who  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of  those 
Lewis  VII.  king  of  France,  in  which  there  perish-  pious  enterprises,  appeared  with  the  worst  grace 
ed  about  200,000  men,  brought  them  but  a  tem-  imaginable.  This  backwardness  of  the  clergy  is 
porary  relief ;  and  those  princes,  after  losing  such  '  perhaps  a  symptom,  that  the  enthusia-tic  ardour 
ioimeuse  armies,  and  seeing  the  flower  of  their  |  which  had  at  first  seized  the  people  lor  crusades, 
nobility   fall   by    their  side,  returned    with  little    ""as  now   by    time   aud  ill    success  cuu>-iderably 


honour  into  Europe.  But  these  repeated  misfor- 
tunes, which  drained  the  western  world  of  its 
people  aud  treasure,  were  not  yet  sufficient  to 
cure  men  of  tbtir  passion  for  those  spiritual  ad- 
ventures ;  and  a  new  incident  rekindled  with 
fresh  fury  tbe  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  mili- 
tary adventurers  among  tbe  Latin  Christians. 
Saladin,  a  prince  of  great  generosity,  bravery, 
aud  couduct,  ha\ing  fixed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  began  to  extend  his  conquests  over  the 
East;  atd  finding  the  settlement  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine  an  iuvinciblc  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  his  aims,  he  bent  the  whole  force  of 
bis  policy  and  valour  to  subdue  that  small  and 
barren,  but  important  territory.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  disseii&ions  which  prevailed  among  the 
champions  of  the  cross,  and  having  secretly 
gained  tbe  count  of  Tripoli,  who  commanded 
their  armies,  be  invaded  the  frontiers  with  a 
mighty  power  ;  and  aided  by  the  treachery  of  that 
couut,  gained  over  them  at  Tiberiade  a  complete 
victory,  which  utterly  annihilated  the  force  of  the 
already  languishing  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Th« 
holy  city  itstlf  fell  into  his  hands,  after  a  feeble 
resistance;  the  kingdom  of  Anlioch  was  almost 
entirely  subdued;  aod  except  some  maritime 
toMus,  nothing  considerable  remained  of  those 
boast«d  conquests,  which,  near  a  century  before, 
it  had  c(/St  the  efforts  of  all  Europe  to  acquire. 

'I  h«f  western  Chriitians  were  astonished  on  re- 
ceiving this  dismal  intelligence.  I'ope  Urban  III. 
it  is  pretended,  died  of  grief;  and  bis  successor, 
Grejjory  VIII.  employed  the  whole  time  of  his 
thort  pouiificate  in  rousing  to  arms  all  tbe  Chris- 
tians who  acknowledged  bis  authority.  The  ge- 
neral cry  was,  that  they  were  unworthy  of  enjoy- 
ing any  inlitritance  in  heaven,  who  did  not  vindi- 
cat«  frodi  the  dominion  of  the  infidels  the  inherit- 
•nc»  of  God  oii  earth,  and  deliver  from  slavery 
that  country  which  bad  been  consecrated  by  tbe 


abated  ;  aud  that  the  frenzy  was  chiefly  supported 
by  the  military  genius  and  love  of  glory  io  the 
monarchs. 

But  before  this  great  machine  could  be  put  in 
motion,  there  were  still  many  obstacles  to  sur- 
mount. Philip,  jealous  of  Henry's  power,  en- 
tered into  a  private  confederacy  with  young 
Richard;  and,  working  on  his  ambitious  and 
impatient  temper,  persuaded  him,  instead  of  sup- 
porting and  ag;iraiidizing  that  monarchy  whirn 
bo  IV as  one  day  to  inherit,  to  seek  present  power 
and  iude|)eudence  by  dis'urbing  and  dismember- 
ing it.  In  order  to  give  a  pretence  for  hosuliti-'E 
between  the  two  kings,  Richard  broke  into  the 
territories  of  Raymond  count  of  Toulouse,  who 
immediately  carried  complaints  of  this  violence 
before  the  king  of  France  as  bis  superior  lord. 
Philip  remonstrated  with  Henry  ;  but  received  for 
answer,  that  Richard  had  confessed  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  that  his  enter})rise  against  Ray- 
mond bad  been  undertaken  by  the  approbation  of 
Philip  himself,  and  was  conducted  by  his  autho- 
rity. The  king  of  France,  who  might  have  been 
covered  with  shame  and  confusion  by  his  detec- 
tion, still  prosecuted  bis  design,  and  invaded  the 
provinces  of  Herri  and  Auvergne,  under  ci  lour 
of  revenging  the  quarrel  of  tbe  couut  of  Toulouse. 
Henry  retaliated,  by  making  inroads  upon  the 
fnmliers  of  France,  and  burning  Dreux.  As  this 
war,  which  destroyed  ail  hopes  of  success  in  the 
prijected  crusade,  gave  great  scandal,  the  two 
kinj^s  held  a  conference  at  the  accustomed  place 
between  Gisors  and  Trie,  in  order  to  find  means 
of  accommodating  their  dift'erences;  they  sepa- 
rated on  worse  terms  than  before  ;  and  Philip,  to 
show  bis  disgust,  ordered  a  great  flm,  under 
which  tilt  conftrences  had  been  usually  held,  to 
be  cut  down  ;  as  if  be  bad  renounced  all  desire  of 
accummodation,  and  wa»  determined  to  carry 
tbe  war  to  extremities  against  the  king  of  Eng; 


fof>l»trp»  of  thrir  Redeemer.     William  f^rcbbigbfip    laud.     But  his  own  vassals  refused  to  ferve  under 
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liiiu  in  so  invidious  a  cause;  and  he  was  obliged 
to  come  anew  to  a  toufcrence  with  Henry,  and  to 
offer  terms  of  peace.  These  terms  were  such  as 
entirely  opened  the  eyes  of  the  king-  of  Euglaud, 
and  fully  convinced  him  of  the  perfidy  of  his  son, 
and  his  secret  alliance  with  Philip,  of  which  he 
had  before  only  entertained  some  suspicion.  Tlic 
king:  of  France  required  that  Richard  should  be 
crovvued  king  of  England  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  should  be  invested  in  all  his  transmarine 
dominions,  and  should  immediately  espouse  Alice, 
Philip's  sister,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been 
affianced,  and  who  had  already  been  conducted 
into  England.  Henry  had  experienced  such  fatal 
effects,  both  from  the  crowning  of  his  eldest  sou, 
and  from  that  prince's  alliance  with  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  France,  that  he  rejected  these  terms  ;  and 
Richard,  in  consequence  of  his  secret  agreement 
with  Philip,  immediately  revolted  from  him,  did 
homase  to  tlie  king  of  France  for  all  the  domi- 
nions which  Henry  held  of  that  crown,  and  re- 
ceived the  inves  itures  as  if  he  had  already  been 
the  lawful  possessor.  Several  historians  assert, 
that  Henry  himself  had  become  enamoured  of 
vouog  Alice,  and  mention  this  as  an  additional 
reason  for  his  refusing  these  conditions  :  but  he 
had  so  many  other  just  and  equitable  motives  for 
his  conduct,  that  it  is  superfluous  to  assign  a  cause, 
which  the  great  prudence  and  advanced  age  of 
that  monarch  render  somewhat  improbable. 

Cardinal  .\lbano,  the  pope's  legate,  displeased 
with  these  increasing  obstacles  to  the  crusade, 
excommunicated  Richard,  as  the  chief  spring  of 
discord:  but  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which,  when  it  was  properly  prepared,  and  was 
zealously  supported  by  the  clergy,  had  often 
jcreat  influetice  iu  that  age,  proved  entirely  inef- 
fectual in  the  present  case.  The  chief  barons  of 
Poictou,  Guienne,  Normandy,  and  Anjou,  being 
attached  to  the  young  prince,  and  finding  that  Le 
had  now  received  the  investiture  from  their  supe- 
rior lord,  declared  for  him,  and  made  inroads  into 
the  territories  of  such  as  still  adhered  to  the  king 
Henrv,  disquieted  by  the  daily  revolts  of  his  mu- 
tinous subjects,  and  dreading  still  worse  effects 
from  their  turbulent  dispositions,  had  again  re- 
course to  papal  authority  ;  and  engaged  the  Car- 
dinal Anagni,  who  had  vucceeded  Albano  in  the 
le^ateship,  to  threaten  Philip  with  laying  an  in- 
terdict on  all  his  dominions.  But  Philip,  who  was 
a  prince  of  great  vigour  and  capacity,  despised 
the  menace,  and  told  Anagni,  that  it  belonged 
not  to  the  pojie  to  interpose  in  the  temporal  dis 
pntes  of  princes,  much  less  between  him  anil  his 
rcbellinus  vassal.  He  even  proceeded  so  far  as 
to  reproach  him  with  partiality,  and  with  re- 
ceiving bribes  trom  the  king  of  England;  while 
Richard,  still  more  outrageous,  ottered  to  draw 
his  sword  against  the  legate,  and  was  hindered  by 
the  interposition  alone  of  the  company  from  com- 
mitting violence  upon  him. 

The  king  of  England  was  now  ooliged  to  defend 
his  dominions  by  arms,  and  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  Fiance,  and  with  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  of 
great  valour,  on  such  disadvantageous  terms. 
Ferte-Bernard  fell  first  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy:  Mans  was  next  taken  by  assault;  and 
Henry,  who  had  thrown  himself  into  that  place, 
escaped  with  some  difficulty  :  Amboise,  Chau- 
mont,  and  Chateau  de  Loire,  opened  their  gates 
on  the  appearance  of  Pliilip  and  Richard  :  Tours 
was  menaced  ;  and  the  king  who  had  retired  to 
Saumur,  and  had  daily  instances  of  the  cowardice 


or  infidelity  of  his  governors,  expected  the  most 
dismal  issue  to  all  his  enterprises.  While  he  was 
in  this  state  of  despondency,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  earl  of  Flanders,  and  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims,  interposed  with  their  good  offices  ; 
and  the  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the 
taking  of  Tours,  and  which  made  him  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  desperate  situation  of  his  affairs,  so 
subdued  his  spirit,  that  he  submitted  to  all  the 
rigorous  terms  which  were  imposed  upon  him. 
He  agreed,  that  Richard  should  marry  the  Princess 
Alice  ;  that  that  prince  should  receive  the  homage 
and  oath  of  fealty  of  all  his  subjects  both  in  Eng 
land  and  his  transmarine  dominions  ;  that  he 
himself  should  pay  twenty  thousand  marks  to  the 
king  of  France  as  a  compensation  for  the  charges 
of  tlie  war  ;  that  his  own  barons  should  engage  to 
make  him  observe  this  treaty  by  force,  and  in 
case  of  his  violating  it,  should  promise  to  join 
Philip  and  Richard  against  him  ;  and  that  all  his 
vassals  who  had  entered  into  confederacy  with 
Richard,  should  receive  an  indemnity  for  the 
offence. 

But  the  mortification  which  Henry,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  the  law  iu  most  treaties, 
received  from  these  disadvantageous  terms,  was 
the  least  thai  he  met  with  on  this  occasion.  When 
he  demanded  a  list  of  those  barons  to  whom  he 
was  bound  to  grant  a  pardon  for  their  connexions 
with  Richard,  he  was  astonished  to  find  at  the 
head  of  them  the  name  of  his  second  son  Juhii ; 
who  had  always  been  his  favourite,  whose  intere-ts 
he  had  ever  anxiously  at  heart,  and  who  had  even 
on  account  of  his  ascendancy  over  him,  often  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  Richard.  The  unhappy  fa- 
ther, already  overloaded  with  cares  and  sorrows, 
finding  his  last  disappointment  in  liis  domestic 
tenderness,  broke  out  into  expressions  ot  the  ut- 
most despair,  cursed  the  day  iu  which  he  received 
his  miserable  being,  and  bestowed  on  his  ungrate- 
ful and  undutiful  children  a  malediction  wliiih  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  retract.  'I  he  more 
his  heart  was  disposed  to  friendship  and  affection, 
the  more  he  resented  the  barbarous  return  which 
his  four  sons  had  successively  made  to  his  pa- 
rental care;  and  this  finishing  blow,  by  depriving 
him  of  every  comfort  in  life,  quite  broke  his  spirit, 
and  threw  him  into  a  lin;,'eriug  fever,  of  which  he 
ex|)ireel  at  the  castle  of  Chinon  near  Saumur.  His 
natural  son  Geoffrey,  who  alone  had  beh  ived  du- 
tifully towards  him,  attended  his  corpse  to  the 
nunnery  of  Foutevrault ;  where  it  lay  in  state  in 
the  abhey-church.  Next  day  Richard,  who  came 
to  visit  llie  dead  body  of  his  father,  and  who,  not- 
withstanding his  criminal  conduct,  was  not  wholly 
destitute  of  generosity,  was  struck  with  horror 
and  remorse  at  the  sight ;  and  as  the  attendants 
I'bserved,  that  at  that  very  instanf,  blood  gushed 
from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  corpse,  he  ex- 
claimed, agreeably  to  a  vulgar  superstition,  that 
he  was  his  father's  murderer  ;  and  he  expressed  a 
deep  sense,  though  too  late,  of  that  undutiful  be- 
haviour which  had  brought  his  parent  to  an  uu' 
timely  grave. 

Thus  died,  in  the  fifty-eighth  \  ear  of  his  age,  and 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greatest  prince  of  I  i^ 
time  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and  abilities,  and  the 
most  powerful  in  extent  of  dominion  of  all  those 
that  had  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England.  His 
character,  in  private  as  well  as  iu  public  life,  is 
almost  without  a  blemish  ;  and  he  seems  to  hav» 
possessed  every  accomplishment,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which  makes  a  man   either  estimabii 
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»r  amiable.     He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  strong 
and  well  proportioned  ;  his  coniiteuance  was  lively 
and  eas: .lining -,  lii-i  coiiver-ation   all'.iMe   and  en- 
tertaining;  his   eloiuticn   ca^y,  persuasive,  and 
ever  at  command.    He  loved  peace,  but  possei^sed 
bi'ith  bravery  and  conduct  in  war;  was  provident 
without  timidity  ;  sevrre  ii>  the  execution   of  jus- 
tice without  rigour ;   and  temperate  without  aus- 
terity.    He   preserved    healt  i,  and   kept  himself 
from  corpulency,  to  which  he  was  somewhat  in- 
clined, by  au  abstemious  <liet,   and  by  frequent 
exercise,  particularly  huntiufj.  When  he  could  en- 
joy leisure,  he  recreated  himself  either  in  learned 
conversation  or  in  reading;  and  he  cultivated  his 
natural  talents  by  study,  above  any  prince  of  his 
time.  His  atlVctinns,  as  well  as  his  enmities,  were 
warm  and  durable;  and  his  long  experience  of  the 
'    ingratitude  and  infidelity  of  men  never  destroyed  l 
I    tlie  natural  seiisii)ility  of  his  temper,   which  ais- 
po-ed   him  to  friendship  and   society.     His  cha- 
I    racter    has    been   transmitted   to    us   by   several 
I    writers  who  were  his  contemporaries  ;  and    it  ex- 
I    tremely  resembles,  in   its   most  remarkable   fea- 
I    tures,  that  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Henry  i.: 
I    excepting  only,  that  ambition,  which  was  a  ruling 
I    passion  in  both,  found  not  in  the  fiist  Henry  such 
unexceptionable   means    of   exerting    itself,    and 
pushed  that  prince  into  measures  which  were  both 
•    crimiual  in    themselves,  and  were  the  cause  of 
furllu-r  crimes,  from  which  his  grandson's  con- 
duct was  happily  exempted. 

His  character  is  somewhat  less  favourably  drawn 
by  Liugard,  but  it  n^iust  be  remendiered  he  has 
drawn  his  information  more  largely  from  the  state- 
ments of  ecclesiastics,  than  Hume.  He  says, 
*'  The  stJiure  of  Henry  was  moderate,  his  coun- 
tenance majestic,  and  his  complexion  florid  ;  but 
his  person  was  di-figured  by  an  unseemly  protu- 
beraoce  of  the  abdomen,  which  he  sought  to  con- 
tract by  the  united  aid  of  exercise  and  sobriety. 
Few  persons  have  equalled  him  in  abstemiousness, 
none  jierhaps  in  activity.  He  was  perpetually  in 
motion  on  foot  or  on  horseback.  Kvery  moment 
which  could  be  spared  from  more  important  con- 
cerns, he  devoted  ti»  hunting;  but  no  fatigue 
could  subdue  his  restlessness  :  after  the  chase  he 
would  snatch  a  hasty  repast,  and  then  rising  from 
table,  in  s;iite  of  the  murmurs  of  his  attendants, 
keep  them  walking  or  standing  till  bed-time, 
louring  his  education  in  the  castle  of  Gloucester 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  letters  ;  and  after 
his  acces>.ion  delighted  in  the  conversation  of  the 
learned.  Such  was  the  power  of  his  memorv, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  retained  whatever  he  had 
heard  or  read,  and  to  have  recognised  at  the  first 
glance  every  person  whom  he  had  previously 
seen.  He  was  eloquent,  afrnblc,  face'ious,  uniting 
with  the  dig-nity  of  the  prince  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman  ;  l)ut  under  this  fa'-cinatiiig  outside 
was  concealed  a  heart  that  coiihl  descend  to  the 
basest  artifices,  and  sp  trt  witli  its  own  honour 
and  veracity.  No  one  would  believe  his  asser- 
tions or  trust  his  promises;  yet  he  justilird  this 
habit  of  duplicity  by  the  maxim,  that  it  i^  better 
to  repent  of  words  than  of  fact*;  to  be  guilty  of 
fahehood  than  to  fail  in  ai  favourite  purstiit. 
'I  hough  possessed  of  ample  d;>niiniotis,  and  de- 
sirous of  extendit)g  them,  he  never  obtained  the 
laurels  of  a  conqueror.  His  ambition  was  checked 
by  his  caution.  Kven  in  the  full  tiile  of  prosjierity 
he  Willi!. I  kt/p  to  calculate  the  chances  against 
him.  and  frefpietitly  plunged  himself  into  real,  to 
•void  imaginaiy  evilt.     Hence  the  characteristic 


feature  of  his  policy  was  delay  :  a  hasty  decision 
could  not  be  recalled  ;  but  he  persuaded  himself 
that  procrastination  would  allow  him  to  improve 
every  advantage  wliich  accident  might  offer.  In 
his  own  domitiions  he  wished,  says  a  contempo- 
rary, to  concentrate  all  power  within  his  own  per- 
son. He  was  jealous  of  every  species  of  authority 
which  (lid  not  emanate  from  himself,  and  which 
was  not  subservient  to  his  will.  His  pride  de- 
lighted in  confounding  the  most  haughty  of  his 
nobles,  and  depressing  the  most  powerliil  fami- 
lies. He  abridged  their  rights,  divided  their  pos- 
sessions, and  married  their  heiresses  to  men  of 
inferior  rank.  He  was  careful  that  his  favourites 
should  owe  every  thing  to  himself,  and  gloried  in 
the  parade  of  tlieir  power  and  opulence,  because 
thev  were  of  his  own  creation.  Hut  if  he  was  a 
bountiful  master,  he  was  a  most  vindictive  enemy. 
His  temper  could  not  brook  contradiction.  Who- 
ever hesitated  to  obey  his  will  or  presumed  to  thwart 
his  desires,  was  marked  out  for  his  victiuj,  and  was 
pursued  with  the  most  unrelenting  vengeance.  His 
|)a;sioii  was  the  raving  of  a  utadman,  the  fury  of 
a  savage  beast.  In  its  paroxysms  his  eyes  were 
spotted  with  blood,  his  countenance  seemed  of 
Hame,  his  tongue  poured  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  im- 
precations, atid  his  hatids  were  employed  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  whatever  came  within  his  reach.  On 
one  occasion  Humet,  a  favourite  minister,  had  ven- 
tured to  offer  a  i>lea,  in  justification  of  the  king  (A 
Scots.  Henry's  anger  was  instantly  kindled.  He 
called  Hunut  a  traitor,  threw  down  his  cap,  un- 
girt  his  sword,  tore  off  his  clothes,  pulled  the  silk 
coverlet  from  his  couch,  and  unable  to  do  more 
mischief  sat  down,  and  gnawed  the  straw  on  the 
floor.  Hence  the  reader  will  perceive  that  pride 
and  jiassion,  caution  and  dujilicity,  formed  the 
distinguishing  traits  in  his  chararter."  So  con- 
cludes Dr.  Liugard;  but  the  tuiprejudiceil  reader 
will  not  fail  to  remember,  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  the  liberality  and  even  generosity  he  fre- 
quently displayed,  or  the  ability  by  which  he 
subdued  an  ambitious  dergy  and  a  turbulent 
aristocracy  into  some  suhmissiou  into  reason  aud 
justice. 

This  prince,  like  most  of  his  predecessors  of  the 
Norman  litte,  except  Stephen,  passed  more  of  his 
time  on  the  continent  tlian  in  this  island  :  he  was 
surrounded  with  the  English  gentry  and  nobility, 
when  abroad  :  the  French  gentry  and  nobility  at- 
tending him  when  he  resided  in  England  :  both 
nations  acted  in  the  government,  as  if  t'ley  were 
the  same  jieojile  ;  and,  on  matiy  occasions,  the 
legislatures  seem  not  to  have  been  distingiiiiihed. 
As  the  king  and  all  the  English  barons  were  or 
French  extraction,  the  manners  of  that  people 
acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  were  regarded  as 
the  models  of  imitation.  All  foreign  improve- 
ments, therefore,  such  as  they  were,  in  literature 
and  |>oliienes=,  in  law-;  and  arts,  seem  now  to 
lia»e  been,  in  a  good  measure,  transplaiited  into 
hngland  ;  and  that  kingdom  was  become  little 
inferior  in  all  the  fashionable  accomplishments, 
to  any  of  its  neighbours  on  the  continent,  'i'he 
more  honiely  but  more  sensible  manners  and 
principles  of  the  Saxons,  were  exchanged  for  the 
affectations  <if  chivalry,  and  the  subtilties  ti\ 
school  philosophy  ;  the  feudal  ideas  of  civil  go- 
vernment, the  Komish  se'itiments  in  religion,  had 
taken  entire  possession  of  the  people  :  bj  the 
former,  the  sense  of  sulimissiou  towards  print-es 
was  somewhat  diminished  in  the  barons  by  the 
latter,  the  devoted  attachment  to  papal  authority 
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was  much  augmented  amouj  the  clergy.  The 
Norman  and  other  foreign  families  established  in 
England,  had  now  struck  deep  root;  and  i)eing 
entirely  incorporated  with  the  people,  v.hom  at 
first  they  o])pressed  and  despised,  they  no  longer 
thought  that  they  needed  the  protection  of  the 
crown  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  possessions,  or 
considered  'heir  tenure  as  precarious.  They  as- 
pired to  the  same  liberty  and  independence  which 
they  saw  enjoyed  by  their  brethren  rni  the  conti- 
nentv  and  desired  to  restrain  those  exorbitant  pre- 
rogatives and  arbitrary  practices,  which  the  ne- 
cessities (if  war,  and  the  violence  of  conquest,  had 
at  first  obliged  them  to  indulge  in  their  monarch. 
That  memory  also  of  a  more  equal  government 
under  the  Saxon  princes,  which  remained  witb  the 
English,  diffused  still  further  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
anil  made  the  barons  both  desirous  of  more  inde- 
pendence to  themselves,  and  willing  to  indulge  it 
to  the  pco))le.  And  it  was  not  long  ere  this  secret 
revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  men  produced  first 
violent  convulsions  in  the  state,  then  an  evident 
alteration  in  the  maxims  of  government. 

The  history  of  all  the  preceding  kings  of  Eng- 
land since  the  conquest,  gives  evident  proofs  of 
the  disorders  attending  the  feudal  institutions  ; 
the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  their  spirit  of 
rebellion  against  the  prince  and  laws,  and  of  ani- 
mosity against  each  other:  the  conduct  of  the 
barons  in  the  trausmaine  dominions  of  those 
monarcbs,  atforded  perhaps  still  more  flagrant 
instances  of  these  convulsions;  and  the  history  of 
France,  during  several  ages,  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  narrations  of  this  nature.  The  cities, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  violent  govern- 
ment, could  neither  be  very  numerous  nor  popu- 
lous ;  and  there  occur  instances  which  seem  to 
evince,  that,  though  these  are  always  the  first 
seat  of  law  and  liberty,  their  police  was  in  general 
loose  and  irregular,  and  exposed  to  the  same  dis- 
orders with  those  by  which  the  country  was  gene- 
rally infested.  It  was  a  custom  in  London  for 
great  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or 
more,  of  the  sous  and  relations  of  considerable  citi- 
zens, to  form  themselves  into  a  licentious  confe- 
deracy, to  break  into  rich  houses  and  plunder 
them,  to  rob  and  murder  the  passengers,  and  to 
commit  with  impunity  all  sorts  of  disorder.  By 
these  crimes,  it  liad  become  so  dangerous  to  walk 
the  streets  by  night,  that  the  citizens  durst  no 
more  veufure  abroad  after  sun-set,  than  if  they 
had  been  exposed  to  tlie  incursions  of  a  public 
eueuiy.  The  brother  of  the  earl  of  Ferrars  liad 
been  murdered  by  some  of  those  nocturnal  riot- 
ers ;  and  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  person,  which 
was  much  more  regarded  than  that  of  many  thou- 
sands of  an  inferior  station,  so  provoked  the  king, 
that  he  swore  vengeance  against  the  criminals, 
aud  became  thenceforth  more  rigorous  iu  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws. 

There  is  anotlier  instance  given  by  historians, 
which  proves  to  what  a  height  such  riots  had 
"Proceeded,  aud  how  open  these  criminals  were  ia 
conimitting  their  robberies.  A  band  of  them  had 
attacked  the  house  of  a  rich  citi/en,  with  an  in- 
tention of  plundering  it  ;  had  broken  through  a 
stone  wall  wiih  hammers  and  wedges  ;  and  had 
alieady  entered  the  house  sword  in  hand  ;  when 
the  citizen,  armed  cap-a  pie,  and  supported  by 
his  laithlul  servants,  appeare  I  in  the  passage  to 
oppose  them  :  he  cu'  off  the  right  hand  ol  the 
first  robber  that  entered  ;  and  made  such  stout 
re^istauce,    that   his   neighbours    had    leisure    to 


assemble,  and  come  to  his  relief.  The  man  who 
lost  his  hand  was  taken;  and  was  tempted  by  the 
promise  of  pardon  to  reveal  his  confederaes ; 
among  whom  was  one  John  Senex,  esteemed 
among  the  richest  and  best-born  citizens  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  convicted  by  the  ordeal  ;  and  though 
he  offered  five  hundred  marks  for  his  life,  the  king 
refused  the  money,  and  ordered  him  to  be  hang- 
ed. It  appears  Irom  a  statute  of  Edward  L,  that 
these  disorders  were  not  remedied  even  in  that 
reign.  It  was  then  made  penal  to  go  out  at  night 
alter  the  hour  of  the  curfew,  to  ciirry  a  weapon, 
or  to  walk  without  a  light  or  lantern.  It  is  said 
in  the  preamble  to  this  law,  that,  both  by  night 
and  day,  there  were  continual  frays  in  the  streets 
of  London. 

Henry's  care  in  administering  justice  had  gained 
him  so  great  a  reputation,  that  even  foreign  and 
distant  princes  made  him  arbiter,  aud  submitted 
their  differences  to  his  judgment.  Sanchez  king 
of  Navarre,  having  some  controversies  with  Al- 
fonso king  of  Castile,  was  contented,  though 
Alfonso  had  married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  to 
choose  this  prince  for  a  referee  ;  and  they  agreed, 
each  of  them  to  consign  three  castles  into  neutral 
hands,  as  a  pledge  of  their  not  departing  from  his 
award.  Henry  made  the  cause  be  examined  be- 
fore his  great  council,  and  gave  a  sentence,  which 
was  submitted  to  by  both  parties.  These  two 
Spanish  kings  sent  each  a  stout  champion  to  the 
court  of  England,  in  order  to  defend  his  cause  by 
arms,  in  case  the  way  of  duel  had  been  chosen 
by  Henry. 

Henry  so  far  abolished  the  barbarous  and  ab- 
surd practice  of  confiscating  ships  which  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  that  he  ordained,  if 
one  man  or  animal  were  alive  in  the-  ship,  that 
the  vessel  and  goods  should  be  restored  to  the 
owners. 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  remarkable  also  for 
an  innovation  which  was  afterwards  carried  fur- 
ther by  his  successors,  and  was  attended  with 
the  must  important  consequences.  This  prince 
was  disgusted  with  the  species  of  military  force 
which  was  established  by  the  feudal  institutions, 
and  which,  though  it  was  extremely  burdensome 
to  the  subject,  yet  rendered  very  little  service  to 
the  sovereign.  The  birous,  or  military  tenants, 
came  late  into  the  field  ;  they  were  obliged  t) 
serve  only  forty  days  ;  they  were  unskillul  and 
disorderly  iu  all  their  operations  ;  and  they  were 
apt  to  carry  into  the  camp  the  same  refractory 
aud  independent  spirit,  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  their  civil  government.  Henry,  there- 
f<ire,  introduced  the  practice  of  making  a  commu- 
tation of  their  military  service  for  money  ;  and 
be  levied  scutages  from  his  baronies  and  knights 
fees,  instead  of  requiring  the  personal  attend- 
ance of  his  vassals.  There  is  mention  made  iu 
the  history  of  the  exchequer,  of  these  scutages  in 
his  second,  fifth,  and  eighteenth  year  ;  and  other 
writers  give  us  an  account  of  three  more  of  them. 
When  the  prince  had  thus  obtained  money,  he 
made  a  contract  with  some  of  those  adventurers 
in  which  Europe  at  that  time  abounded  :  they 
found  him  soldiers  of  the  same  character  with 
themselves,  who  were  bound  to  serve  for  a  stipu- 
lated time  :  the  aimies  were  less  numerous,  but 
more  useful,  than  when  composed  of  all  the  mili- 
tary vassals  of  the  crown  :  the  feudal  institutions 
;  began  to  relax  :  the  kings  became  rapacious  for 
nioney,  on  which  all  tlieir  power  depended  :  the 
barons,    seeing   no  end  of  exactions,  sought  to 
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defend  their  property :  and  as  the  same  causes 
had  nearly  the  same  effect^;  in  tlie  difFeronf  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  lost  or 
acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different 
sjcre<s  in  the  content. 

This  prince  was  also  the  first  that  levied  a  tax 
on  the  moveables  or  personal  estates  of  his  sub- 
jects, nobles  as  well  as  commons.  Their  zeal  for 
the  holy  wars  made  them  submit  to  this  inuova 
tion  ;  and  a  precedent  bein.:  once  obtained,  this 
taxation  became,  in  following  reigns,  the  usual 
method  of  supplying'  the  necessities  of  the  crown. 
The  tax  of  Danegelt,  so  g-euerally  odious  to  the 
nation,  was  remitted  in  this  reijjn. 

It  was  n  usual  practice  of  the  kin»s  of  Eiig'Iand 
to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  their  coronation  thrice 
every  year,  on  assembling  the  states  at  the  three 
g^reat  festivals.  Henry,  after  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  never  renewed  this  ceremony,  whicli  was 
fonnil  to  he  verv  expensive  and  very  useless. 
Nooe  of  his  gurceisors  revived  it.  it  is  consi- 
dered as  a  great  act  of  grace  in  this  prince,  that 
he  mi'ijated  the  rig 'ur  of  the  forest  laws,  and 
punishe')  anv  transgressions  of  them,  not  capi- 
tally, but  by  fines,  imprisonments,  and  other  more 
moiicraie  penalties. 

Since  we  are  here  coliectino;  some  detached  in- 
cidents, which  show  the  §;enius  of  the  age,  and 
which  could  not  so  well  enter  into  the  body  of 
our  history,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention 
the  quarrel  bet^veen  Roger  archbishop  of  Y'ork, 
and  Richard  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  may 
judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  laymen, 
when  ecclesiastics  cnuld  proceed  to  such  extremi- 
ties. Cardinal  Hagupzuti  being  sent,  in  ll/'i,  as 
legate  into  Britain,  summoned  an  assembly  of 
the  clergy  at  London  ;  and  as  both  the  arch- 
bishops pretended  to  sit  on  his  ripht  hand,  this 
question  of  precedency  begat  a  controversy  be- 
tween tiem.  The  monks  and  retainers  of  Arch- 
bishop Ri<hard  fell  unou  Ro^er,  in  the  presence 
of  the  cardinal  and  of  the  synod,  threw  him  to 
the  ground,  trampled  him  under  foot,  and  so 
bruised  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up 
half  dead,  and  his  life  was,  with  difficulty,  saved 
from  fhf'ir  violence.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  legate,  in  order  to  suppress  all  complaints 
with  regard  tr)  this  enormitv. 

We  are  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that  the 
monks  and  prior  of  St.  Svviihin  threw  themselves, 
oni>  day.  pn.strate  on  the  ground  and  in  the  ntire 
before  Henry,  complaining  with  many  tears  and 
much  d(deful  lameutaiion,  that  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  who  was  also  their  abbot,  had  cut 
off  three  dishes  from  their  table.  How  many  has 
lie  left  you  .'  said  the  king.  Ten  only,  replied 
the  disconsolate  monks.  I  myself,  exclaimed  the 
kinp,  never  have  more  than  three;  and  I  enjoin 
your  bishop  to  reduce  you  to  the  same  number. 

This  king  left  only  two  legitimate  sous,  Richard 
who  succeeded  him,  and  John  who  inherited  no 
territory,  though  his  father  had  often  ititenderl  to 
leave  him  a  part  of  Lis  extensive  domitiions.  He 
'^•as  thence  commonly  dcnomiiia'ed  Lackland. 
Henry  loft  tliree  legitimate  daughters;  Maud, 
bom  in  1  l.^r;,  and  married  to  Henry  duke  of 
Saxony;  Eleanor,  born  in  llf)2,  and  married  to 
Alfonso  king  of  Castile;  Jonn,  born  in  llfiS, 
and  married  V>  William  king  of  Sicily. 

Henry  it  said  by  ancient  Iji-torians  to  have 
been  of  a  very  amorous  disposition  :  th?y  men- 
•lon  two  of  hi*  natural  sons  bv  Rosamond,  daugh- 


ter of  Lord  Clifford,  namely,  Richard  Lon<;esp6e, 
or  Loiig-sword  (so  called  from  the  sword  he  usu- 
ally worc; ,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Els, 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury; 
and  Geoffrey,  first  bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  arch- 
bishop of  York.  All  the  other  circumstances  or 
the  story,  commonly  told  of  that  lady,  seem  to  be 
fabulous. 


CHAPTER  XIII, 
RICHARD  I. 


T/ie  kinsr's  coronalion — Preparation  for  the  cru 
sadc — Sets  out  on  the  crusade — Transactions  in 
Sirili/ — Ivinfi's  arrirul  in  Palestine — State  o' 
Palestine — Disorders  in  England— Tlie  kin(>' 
heroic  actions  in  Palestine — His  return  from 
Palestine — Caplivily  in  Gertnantf  —  lVar  with 
France — The  liinsr's  delivery — Return  to  Eng-- 
land—If'^ar  with  France — fJtrith  and  character 
of  the  king — Miscellaneous  transactions  of  this 
reign. 

Thc  compunction  of  Richard  for  his  undutiful 
behaviour  towards  bis  fa'her  was  durable,  and 
influenced  him  in  the  choice  of  his  ministers  au'' 
servants  after  his  accessioti.  Those  who  had  se 
conded  and  favoured  his  rebellion,  instead  of 
meeting  with  that  trust  and  honour  which  they 
expected,  were  surpri'ed  to  find  that  they  lay 
under  disgrace  with  'he  new  king,  and  were  on  all 
occasions  hated  and  despised  by  him.  Thc  faith- 
ful ministers  of  Henry,  who  had  vigorously  op- 
posed all  the  enterjirises  of  his  sons,  were  received 
with  open  arms,  and  were  cimtinued  in  those 
offices  which  they  had  honourably  discharged  to 
their  former  master.  This  prudent  conduct 
might  be  the  result  of  reflection  ;  but  in  a  prince, 
like  Richard,  so  much  guided  by  passiot),  and 
so  little  by  policy,  it  was  commonly  ascribed  to 
a  principle  still  more  virtuous  and  more  honour- 
able. 

Richard,  that  he  might  make  atonement  to  one 
parent  for  his  breach  of  duty  to  the  other,  imme- 
diately sent  orders  for  releasing  the  quccn-dow- 
ager  from  the  confiuenieut  in  which  she  hail  long 
been  detained  ;  atid  he  intrusted  her  with  the 
government  of  England  till  his  arrival  in  that 
kingdom.  His  b'untv  to  his  brother  John  was 
rather  pr;)fuse  and  im[)ruden'.  Besides  bestowing 
on  him  the  county  of  Morraignc  in  Normandy, 
grantinjj  him  a  pension,  of  four  thousand  marks 
a-year,  and  marrying  him  t  >  Avisa  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  iidierited 
all  the  possessions  of  that  opulent  family,  he  in- 
creased his  appenage,  which  the  late  king  had 
destined  him,  by  other  extensive  grants  and  con- 
( essions.  He  conferred  on  him  the  whole  estate 
of  William  Peverell,  which  had  escheated  to  the 
crown  :  he  put  him  in  possession  of  eight  castles, 
with  all  the  forests  and  hotiours  annexed  to 
them  :  he  delivered  over  to  him  no  less  than  six 
earldoms,  (,'ornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Notting- 
ham, Dorset.  Lancaster,  and  De'bv:  and  endea- 
v.iuring,  by  fa'^ours.  to  fix  that  vicious  pritice  in 
his  duty,  he  put  it  too  much  in  his  power  when- 
ever be  i)lea«erl,  to  depart  from  it. 

Lingard  says  he  gives  a  rlescription  of  Richard's 
coronation,  because  it  is  the  most  early  ncr<iunt 
of  that  ceremonv  which  has  come  ilown  to  us, 
and  it  is  transcribed   here  for  the  same  reason. 
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By  the  queen  mother's  invitation  the  barons  and|  they  were  exposed  to  the  insults  of  tlie  bystand- 
prelates    assembled  at  Winchester,  and  the  Srdjers;    they   toolc   to  flight;    the    people    pursued 


of  September,  1189,  was  fixed  for  the  day  of  coro 
nation. 

*'  At  the  appointed  hour  the  procession  moved 
from  the  kino^'s  chambers  in  tiie  palace  of  We>.t- 
minster.  The  whole  way  to  the  h'gh  altar  in  the 
church  had  been  previously  covered  with  crimson 
cloth.  First  came  the  cler^iy,  abbots,  and  bishops, 
followed  by  two  bar.^us  with  the  cap  of  state,  and 
golden  spurs,  and  two  earls  carryin^f  the  rod  and 
sceptre.  The  three  swords  were  borne  by  John, 
the  king's  brother,  David  brother  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and  William  earl  of  Sali'^bury  :  and  to 
these  succeeded  six  earls  and  six  barons,  carrying 
on  their  shoulders  the  dift'erent  articles  of  royal 
apparel.  The  crown  had  been  intrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  was  followed 


them  the  rumour  was  spread,  that  the  king  had 
issued  orders  to  massacre  all  the  Jens  ;  a  com- 
mand so  agreeable  was  executed  in  an  instant  on 
such  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  populace  ;  those 
who  had  kept  at  home  were  exposed  to  equal  dan- 
ger ;  the  people,  moved  by  rapacity  and  zeal, 
broke  into  their  houses,  which  they  plundered, 
after  having  murdered  the  owners  ;  where  the 
Jews  barricaded  their  doors  and  defended  them- 
selves with  vigour,  the  rabble  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  made  way  through  the  flames  to 
exercise  their  pillage  and  violence ;  the  usual 
licentiousness  of  London,  which  the  soverei-^n 
power  with  difficulty  restrained,  broke  out  with 
fury,  and  continued  these  outrages;  the  houses 
of  the  rich  citizens,  though  Christians,  were  next 


by  Richard  himself,  su[)ported  by  the  bishops  of  attacked  and  plundered;  and  weariness  and  sa- 
Durham  and  Bath.  Over  hi?  head  was  borne  a  tiety  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  disorder;  yet, 
ranopy  of  silk,  stretched  on  four  spears,  and  car-  when  the  king  empowered  Glanville,  the  juiti- 
ried  by  fnur  barons.  Baldwin,  archbishop  of  ciary,  to  inquire  into  the  authors  ol  these  crimes, 
Canterbury,  received  the  king  at  the  altar,  and    the   guilt  was  found   to  involve  so  many  of  the 


adminisf^red  to  him  the  usual  oath.  Richard 
then  threw  off"  his  upper  garment,  put  on  sandals 
of  gold,  was  anointed  on  the  head,  breast,  ami 
shoulders,  and  received  successively  from  the 
proper  officers,  the  cap,  tunic,  da'.malic,  sword, 
spurs,  and  mantle.  Thus  arrayed  he  was  led  to 
the  altar,  and  solemnly  adjured  by  the  arch- 
bishop, not  to  assume  the  royal  dignity,  unless 
he  were  T(  solved  to  observe  the  regal  oath.  He 
renrwed  his  promise,  took  the  crown  from  the 
a'tar,  and  gave  it  to  the  prelate,  who  immediately 
placed  it  on  his  head.  The  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation was  now  completed.  Richard  repaired  to 
the  tiirone  ;  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass, 
was  reconducted  in  state  to  his  apartments." 

The  king,  impelled  more  by  the  love  of  military 
glory  tlian  by  superstitioo,  acted,  from  the  begin- 
niigof  his  rei^n,  as  if  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
government  had  been  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens, 
'i'liis  zeal  against  infidels,  being  communicated 
to  his  subjects,  had  broke  out  in  London  on  the 
day  of  liis  coronation,  and  made  them  find  a  cru- 
sade le's  dangerous,  and  attended  with  more  im- 
mediate profit.  The  prejudices  of  the  age  had 
made  the  lending  of  money  on  interest  pass  by 
the  invidious  name  of  usury.  Yet  the  necessity 
of  the  practice  had  stdl  continued  it,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  kind  of  dealing  fell  every 
where  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews;  who,  being 
already  infamous  on  account  of  their  religion, 
had  no  houoar  to  lose,  and  were  apt  to  exercise  a 
pr,ifession,  odious  in  itself,  by  every  kind  of  ri- 
gour, and  even  sometimes  by  rapine  and  extor- 
tion. The  industry  and  frugality  of  this  people 
bad  put  them  in  possession  of  all  the  ready 
money,  which  the  idleness  and  profusion  common 
to  ihf.  English  with  other  European  nations,  ena- 
bled ihem  to  lend  at  exorbitant  and  unequal  in- 
terest. The  monkish  writers  represent  it  as  a 
great  stain  (in  the  wise  and  equitable  government 
of  Henry,  that  he  had  carefully  protected  this 
infidel  race  from  all  injuries  and  insults  ;  but  the 
:eal  of  Richard  afforded  the  populace,  a  pretence 
for  venting  their  animosity  against  them.  The 
king  had  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  their  appear- 
ance at  his  coronation  ;  but  some  of  them  bring- 
ing him  large  presents  from  their  nation,  pre- 
sumed, in  confidence  of  that  merit,  to  approach 


the   hall  iu  which  he   dined:    being  discovered,!  ted  to  him  in  the  county 


most  considerable  citizens,  that  it  was  deemed 
more  prudent  to  ilrop  the  prosecution  ;  and  very 
few  suff'ered  the  punishment  due  to  this  enormity. 
But  the  disorder  stopped  not  at  London.  Tiie  in- 
habitants of  the  other  cities  of  England,  hearing 
of  tliis  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  imitated  iLe  t,;,;.m- 
ple  :  in  York,  five  hundred  of  that  nation,  who 
had  retired  into  the  castle  for  safety,  and  found 
themselves  unable  to  defend  the  place,  murdered 
their  own  wives  and  children,  threw  the  dead 
bodies  over  the  walls  upon  the  populace,  and 
then  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  perished  in  the 
flames.  The  gentry  of  the  neighbiiurhood,  who 
were  all  indebted  to  the  Jews,  ran  to  the  cathe- 
dral, where  their  bonds  were  kept,  and  made  a 
solemn  bonfire  of  the  papers  before  the  altar. 
The  compiler  of  the  Annals  of  Waverley,  in  re- 
lating these  events,  blesses  the  Almighty  for  thus 
delivering  over  this  impious  race  to  destruction. 
The  ancient  situation  of  England,  when  the 
people  possessed  little  riches  and  the  public  no 
credit,  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to  bear 
the  expense  of  a  steady  or  durable  war,  even  on 
their  frontiers;  much  less  could  they  fiiui  regular 
means  for  the  support  of  distant  expeditions  like 
tliose  into  Pal?>stine,  which  were  more  the  result 
of  popular  frenzy  than  of  sober  reason  or  delibe- 
rate policy.  Richard,  therefore,  knew  that  he 
must  carry  with  him  all  the  treasure  necessary 
for  his  enterprise,  and  that  both  the  remoteness- 
of  his  own  country  and  its  poverty  made  it  unable 
to  furnish  him  with  those  continued  supj)lies 
which  the  exigencies  of  so  perilous  a  war  mu^t 
uece-sarily  require.  His  father  had  left  him  a. 
treasure  of  aliove  a  hundred  thousand  marks  ;. 
and  the  king,  negligent  of  every  consideration 
but  his  present  object,  endeavoured  to  augment 
this  sum  by  all  expedients,  how  pernicious  soever 
to  the  public,  or  dar.gerous  to  royal  authority. 
He  put  to  sale  the  revenues  and  manors  of  the 
crown  ;  theoRictrs  of  greatest  trust  and  power, 
even  those  of  forester  and  sheriff',  which  anciently 
were  so  important,*  became  venal,  the  dignity  of 
chief  justiciary,  in  whose  hands  was  lodged  the 
whole  execution  of  the  laws,  was  sold  to  Hugh 
de   Puzas,   bishop  of  Durham,   for   a  thousand 


*  The  sheriff  had  anciently  both  the  administnitiou  of 
justice  and  the  management  of  the  king's  revenoe  commit- 
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marks;  the  same  prelate  hoiisjht  tlie  earldom  of 
Northumberland  for  lile  ;  many  of  the  cham[)i()ns 
of  the  cross,  who  had  repeu'ed  of  their  vow,  |uir- 
chased  the  liberty  of  violatinp:  it  ;  and  Richard, 
who  "-tood  less  in  need  of  men  than  of  inoiifv, 
dispensed,  on  tliese  conditions,  with  their  aiti'nd- 
auce.  Elated  with  tiie  hopes  of  fame,  wliicli  in 
tliat  age  attended  no  wars  but  those  a°:aiust  the 
iufidvls,  he  was  blind  to  every  other  consiilera- 
tiou  ;  and  when  some  of  his  wiser  ministers  ob- 
jected to  this  dissipation  ol  tlie  revenue  and  power 
of  the  crown,  he  replied,  that  he  would  sell  Lon- 
don itself,  ccnld  he  tiud  a  purchaser.  Notbin<f 
indeed  could  be  a  stronjfer  proof  how  negligent  he 
was  of  all  future  interests  in  comparison  of  the 
crusade,  than  his  selling,  fur  so  small  a  sum  as 
10,000  marks,  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  together 
with  the  fortresses  of  Roxborou^h  and  Berwick, 
the  greatest  acquisition  thai  had  been  made  by 
his  father  during:  '1'^  cour>e  of  his  victorious 
reign  ;  and  his  acctp'ing  the  homage  of  William 
in  the  usual  terms,  merely  for  the  territories 
which  that  prince  held  in  England.  The  English, 
of  all  ranks  and  stations,  were  oppressed  by  nu- 
merous exactions  :  menaces  were  employed,  both 
against  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  iu  order  to 
extort  money  from  them  :  and  where  a  pretence 
was  wanting  against  the  rich,  the  king  obliged 
tliem,  by  the  fear  of  his  displeasure,  to  lend  him 
sums,  which  he  knew  it  would  never  be  in  his 
power  to  repay. 

But  Richard,  though  he  sacrificed  every  in 
terest,  and  consideration  to  the  success  of  the 
pious  enterprise,  carried  so  little  the  appearance 
of  sanctity  in  his  conduct,  that  Fulk,  turate  of 
Neuilly,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  crusade,  who 
from  that  merit  had  acquired  the  privilege  of 
speaking  the  boldest  truths,  advised  him  to  rid 
himself  of  his  notorious  vices,  particularly  hi« 
pride,  avarice,  and  volu])tuousness,  which  he  cal- 
led the  king's  three  favourite  daughters.  "  Vou 
counsel  Hell,"  replied  Richard,  "and  1  hereby 
j  dispiise  of  the  fir>t  to  the  'i"emplars,  of  the  second 
to  the  Benedictines,  and  of  the  third  to  my  pre- 
lates." 

Richard,  jealous  of  attempts  which  might  be 
made  on  England  during  his  absence,  laid  Prince 
John,  as  well  as  his  natural  brother  Geoftrey 
archbishop  of  York,  under  engagements,  con- 
firmed by  their  oaths,  that  neither  of  them  should 
enter  the  kingdom  till  bis  return;  though  he 
thought  proper,  before  bis  departure,  to  with- 
draw this  prohiiiitiou.  The  administration  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  Hugh  bishop  of  Durham,  and 
ol  Longchamp  bishop  of  Ely,  whom  he  appointed 
justiciaries  and  guardiaLS  of  tlie  realns.  The  lat- 
ter was  a  Frenchiiian  of  mean  birth,  aud  of  a  vio- 
lent characier  ;  who  by  art  and  address  hal  insi- 
nuated himself  into  favour,  wh.)m  Richard  had 
created  chancellor,  and  whom  he  had  engaged 
the  pope  a's  J  toin>est  wnb  thelegantine  authority, 
that,  by  centering  every  kind  of  power  in  his  per- 
son, he  might  the  bitter  ensure  the  public  tran- 
quillity. All  the  military  and  turbulent  spirits 
flocked  about  the  person  of  the  king,  and  were 
i:i. patient  to  distiuguTsh  themselves  against  the 
infidels  in  Asia  ;  whither  bin  inclinations,  his  eii- 
K«gements,  led  him,  and  whitber  he  was  impelled 
by  message*  from  the  king  of  France,  ready  to 
cm^'ark  ill  this  enterprise. 

The  Emperor  Frederick,  a  prince  of  preat  spirit 
and  conduct,  h;id  ajrea  ly  taken  the  road  to  I'aies- 
tine  at  the  head  of   iriO.OOO   men,  collected  (roni 


Germany  and  all  the  northern  states.  Having 
surmounted  every  obstacle  thrown  iu  his  way  by 
the  artifices  of  the  Greeks  and  the  po*er  of  the 
infidels,  be  had  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Syria ; 
when,  bathing  in  the  cold  river  Cyduus  during 
the  greatest  heat  of  the  summer  season,  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  ilistem|)er,  which  put  an  end 
to  his  life  and  bis  rash  'enterprise.  His  army,  un- 
der  the  command  of  his  son  Conrade,  reached 
Palestine;  but  was  so  niiiiiiii^lied  by  fatigue,  fa- 
mine, maladies,  and  the  swoni,  that  it  scarcely 
amounted  tc  eight  thousand  men  ;  and  was  un- 
able to  make  aii\  progress  against  the  great  power, 
valour,  aud  conduct  of  Saladiii.  These  reiterated 
calamities  attending  the  crusades  had  taught  the 
kiii^s  of  France  and  England  the  necessity  of  try- 
ing another  road  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  iliey  de- 
termined to  cotuluct  their  armies  tliitber  by  sea, 
to  carry  provisions  a'ong  with  them,  and  by 
means  of  their  naval  power,  to  maintain  an  ofen 
communication  with  their  own  states,  and  with 
the  western  parts  of  Euro])e.  The  place  of  ren- 
dezvous was  ap])i>iiJted  in  the  plains  of  Vezrlay, 
on  the  borders  of  Burgundy.  Philip  and  Rithartl, 
(ill  their  arrival  there,  found  their  combined  army 
amount  to  100,000  men  ;  a  mighty  force  animated 
with  glory  aud  religion,  conducted  by  two  warlike 
monarchs,  provided  with  everything  which  their 
several  dominions  could  supply,  aud  not  to  be 
overcome  but  by  their  own  misconduct,  or  by  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  of  nature. 

The  French  pritice  and  the  English  here  reite- 
rated their  promises  of  cordial  friendship,  pledged 
their  faiih  not  to  invade  each  other's  dominion; 
during  the  crusade,  mutually  exchanged  the  caths 
of  all  itieir  barons  and  prelates  to  the  same  effect, 
and  subjected  themselves  to  the  penally  of  inter- 
dicts aud  excommunications,  if  they  should  ever 
violate  tli.s  public  and  solemn  engagement.  Ttiey 
then  separated  ;  Philip  took  the  road  to  Genoa, 
Richard  that  of  Marseilles,  with  a  view  of  meetir.g 
their  fleets,  which  were  severally  appointed  lo 
rendezvous  in  these  harbours.  They  put  to  sea  ; 
and,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  were  obliged, 
by  stress  of  weather,  to  take  shelter  in  Messina, 
where  they  were  detained  during  the  whole  win- 
ter. This  incident  laid  the  foundation  of  animo- 
sities which  proved  fatal  to  their  enterprise. 

Richard  and  Philip  were,  by  the  situation  and 
extent  of  their  tlomiuious,  rivals  in  power;  by 
their  age  and  inclinations,  competitors  lor  glory  ; 
and  these  causes  of  emulation  which,  had  the 
princes  been  employed  in  the  field  against  the 
common  enemy,  might  have  stimulated  them  to 
martial  enterprises,  soon  excited,  during  the  pre- 
sent Ki  ure  aud  repose,  t]uarrels  between  mo- 
narchs of  such  a  fiery  characier.  Efjually  haughty, 
ambitious,  intrepid,  and  infiexible,  they  were  ir- 
ritated with  the  least  appearance  of  injury,  aud 
v;ere  incapable,  by  mutual  condescensions,  to 
efface  those  causes  of  comiilaint  which  unavoid- 
ably arose  between  them.  Richard,  candid,  sin- 
cere, uniiesigning,  impolitic,  violent,  laid  himself 
open,  on  every  occasion,  to  the  designs  of  his  an- 
tagonist;  who,  provident,  interested,  intriguing, 
failed  not  to  take  all  advantages  against  hini :  and 
thus,  both  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  disposition 
iu  which  they  were  similar,  and  tiiose  in  which 
they  differed,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to 
persevere  in  that  harmony  v.  hidi  was  so  necessary 
to  the  success  of  their  undertaking. 

The  last  king  ol  .Sicily  and  Naples  was  William 
II  ,  who  had  married  Joan,  sister  to  Richard,  and 
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who  dyin^  without  issue,  had  bequeathed  his  do- 
miuious  to  his  ['aternal  aunt  Coustautia,  the  only 
legitimate    descendant   surviving    of   Roger,   the 
first  sovereign  ol  those  states  vvho   ha^i   bet  n    ho- 
noured with  the  royal  tiile.     This  princtss   had, 
in  exjiectation  of  that  rich  inheritance,  been  mar- 
ried  to    Henry   VI.  the   reigning    emperor;    but 
Taiirrtii,  her  natural  brother,  had  fined  such  an 
interest  among  the  barons,  that,  taking  advan- 
tage of  Henry's  absence,   he   had   acquired   pos- 
session of  the  tlirone,  and  maintained  his  claim, 
bv  force   of  arms,   against  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Germans.     The  approach  of  the  crusaders  natu- 
rally gave  him  apprehensions  for  his  unstable  go- 
vernment; and  he  was  uncertain,  whether  he  had 
most  reason  to  dread  the  presence  of  the  French 
or  of  the  English  monarch.     Philip  was  engaged 
in  a  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor  his  competi- 
tor: Richard  was  disgusted  by  his  rigours  towards 
the  queen-dowager,  whom  the  Sicilian  prince  had 
confined  in  Paleriiu);   because   slie   had  opposed 
with  all  her  interest  his  succession  to  the  crown. 
Taucred,  therefore,  sensible  of  the  present  neces- 
sity, resolved  to  pay  court  to  both  these  formida- 
ble princes;  and  he  was  n^t  unsuccessful  in  his 
endeavours.     He    persuaded   Philip  that    it    was 
highly  improper  for  him  to  interrupt   his  enter- 
prise against  the  infidels,  by  any  attempt  against 
a  Christian  state  :   he  restored  Queen  Joan  to  her 
liberty;  and  even  found  means  to  make   an  alli- 
ance with  Richard,  who  stipulated  by  treaty  to 
marry  Lis  nephew,  Arthur,  the  young  duke  of  Bri- 
tany,  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Tancred.     But 
before  these  terms  of  friendship  were  settled,  Rich- 
ard, jealous  both  of  Taucred  and  of  the  mhahi- 
tants  of  Messina,  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the 
suburbs,  and   h.id  possessed   himself  of  a  small 
fort  which  commanded  the  harbour;   and  he  kept 
himself  extremely  on  his  guard  against  their  en- 
terpiises.     The  citizens  took  umbrage.     Mutual 
insults  and  attacks  passed  between  them  and  the 
English.    Philip,  who  bad  quartered  his  troops  in 
the  town,  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  (juar- 
rel,  and  held  a  conference  with  Richard   for  that 
purpose.     While  the  two  kings,   meeting  in  the 
open    fields,   were   engaged  in  discourse  on   thi- 
subject,  a  body  of  those  Sicilians  seemed  to  be 
drawing  towards  them  ;   and  Richard  pushed  fur- 
wards,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  this 
extraiirdmary  movement.     '1  he  English,  insolent 
from  their  power,  and  inflamed  with  former  ani 
mosiiies,  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  attacking  the 
Messiuese  :    they  soon  chased  them  off  the  field, 
drove  them  iuto  the  town,  and  entered  wiih  them 
at  the  gates.     'I  he  king  employed   his   authority 
to  restrain  them  from   pillaging   and  ma-sacring 
the  defenceless  inhabitants  ;  but  he  gave  orders, 
in  token  of  his  victory,  that  the  standard  of  Eng- 
land should  be  erected  on  the  walls.     Ptiilip,  who 
considered  that  place  as  his  (|uarters,  exclaimed 
against  the  insult,  and  ordered  some  of  his  troops 
to  pull  down  the  standard  :  but  Richard  informed 
him  by  a  messenger,  that,  though  he  himself  would 
willingly  remove  that  ground  of  offence,  he  would 
not  permit  it  to  be   done  by   others;  and  if  the 
French  king  attempted  such  an  insult  upon  him, 
he  should  not  succeed  but  by  the  utmost  eflusion 
of   blond.     Phili]),    content   witii    this    species  of 
haughty  submission,  recalled  his  orders;   the  dif- 
ference was  seemingly  accommodated  ;   but  still 
left  the  remains  of  rancour  and  jealousy   iu  the 
breasts  of  the  two  monarchs. 
Tancred,  who,  for  his  own  security,  desired  to 


inflame  their  mutual  hatred,  employed  an  artifice 
which  might  have  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences still  more  fa'al.  He  showed  Richard  a 
letter,  signed  by  the  French  king,  and  delivered 
to  him,  as  he  pretended,  by  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy;  in  which  that  monarch  desired  Tancred 
to  fall  upon  the  quarters  of  the  English,  and  pro- 
mised to  assist  him  in  putting  them  to  the  sword, 
as  common  enemies.  The  unwary  Richard  gave 
credit  to  the  information  ;  but  was  too  candid  not 
to  betray  his  discontent  to  Philip,  who  absolutely 
denied  the  letter,  and  charged  the  Sicilian  prince 
with  forgery  and  falsehood.  Richard  either  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  entirely  satisfied. 

LesI  these  jealousies  and  complaints  should 
multiply  bel/zeeu  them,  it  was  proposed,  that  they 
should,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  obviate  all  future 
differences,  and  adjust  every  point  that  could  pos- 
sil)ly  hereafter  become  a  controversy  between 
them.  But  this  expedient  started  a  new  dispute, 
which  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  than 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  whici)  deeply  concerned 
the  honour  of  Philip's  family.  When  Richard,  in 
every  treaty  with  tiie  late  king,  insisted  so  strenu- 
ously on  being  allowed  to  marry  Alice  of  France, 
he  had  only  sought  a  pretence  for  quarrelling; 
and  never  meant  to  take  to  his  bed  a  princess  sus- 
pected of  a  criminal  amour  with  his  own  fatlur. 
After  he  became  master,  he  no  longer  spake  of 
that  alliance  :  he  even  took  measures  for  espousing 
Beieugaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez  king  of  Navarre, 
with  whom  he  had  become  enamoured  duiing  h'S 
a'lode  in  Guienne:  Queen  Eleanor  was  daily  ex- 
pected with  that  princess  at  Messina  •  and  when 
Philip  renewed  to  him  his  afiplicalioiis  for  espous- 
ing his  sister  Alice,  Richard  was  obii^ed  to  give 
him  an  absolute  refusal.  It  is  pretended  by 
Hoveden,  and  other  historians,  that  he  was  able 
to  produce  such  convincing  proofs  of  Alice's  infi- 
delity, and  even  of  her  having  born  a  child  to 
Henry,  that  her  brother  desisted  from  his  appli- 
cations, and  chv)se  to  wrap  up  the  dishonour  of 
his  family  in  silence  and  oblivion.  It  is  certain, 
from  the  treaty  itself,  which  remains,  that,  what- 
ever were  his  motives,  he  permitted  Richard  tc 
give  his  hand  to  Berengaria;  and  having  settled 
all  other  controversies  with  that  prince,  he  imme- 
diately set  sail  for  the  Holy  Land.  Richard  waited 
some  time  the  arrival  of  liis  mother  and  bride; 
and  when  they  joined  him,  he  separated  his  fleet 
iuto  two  squadrons,  and  set  forward  on  his  enter- 
prise. Queen  Eieanor  returned  to  England  ;  but 
Berengaria,  and  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily,  his 
sister,  attended  him  on  the  expedition. 

The  English  fleet,  on  leaving  the  port  of  Mes- 
sina, met  wilh  a  furious  tempest  ;  and  the  squad- 
ron on  which  the  two  princesses  were  embarked, 
was  driven  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  and  some  of 
the  vessels  were  wrecked  near  Limisso  in  that 
island.  Isaac,  prince  of  Cyprus,  v;ho  assumed 
the  magnificent  title  of  Emperor,  pillaged  the 
ships  that  were  stranded,  threw  the  seamen  and 
passengers  into  prison,  and  evsn  refused  to  the 
princesses,  in  their  dangerous  situation,  the  liberty 
of  entering  the  harbour  of  Limisso.  But  Richard, 
who  arri»ed  soon  after,  took  ample  vengeance  on 
him  for  the  injury.  He  di-embarked  his  troops  ; 
defeated  the  tyrant,  who  opposed  his  landing; 
entered  Limisso  by  storm;  gained  next  day  a 
second  \i(.tiry;  obliged  Isaac  to  surrender  at 
discretion  ;  and  e-tablished  governors  over  t'  e 
island.  'J  he  Greek  i)rince,  being  thrown  into 
l)rison  and  loaded  with  irons,  conijilaincd  of  the 
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little  rej^ard  with  which  he  was  treated  :  upon 
which,  Riihard  ordered  silver  fetters  to  be  made 
fi>r  ^im  ;  aud  th'S  emperor,  pleased  with  the  liis- 
tiuctioii,  expressed  a  sense  of  the  geiierouiy  of 
his  C'lnqueror.  The  kiiit;  here  espoused  Bereii- 
^iiria,  who,  immediately  embarking,  carried  a!on;c 
"ith  lur  to  Palestine  the  daiig-hter  of  the  Cy  priot 
prince  ;  a  daii°^eruus  rival,  who  was  believe<l  to 
have  seduced  the  atfections  of  her  husband.  Such 
were  the  libertine  character  and  conduct  of  the 
heroes  cri»a^ed  iu  tLi»  pious  enterprise  I 

The  Kuijli^h  army  arrived  in  time  to  partake 
in  the  ^lory  of  the  sie^je  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais, 
(whicli  had  been  attacked  for  above  two  years  by 
ttbe  united  force  of  a'l  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 

and  bad  been  deft-nded  by  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Saladiu  and  th  e  Saracens.  The  remains  of  the 
(ierman  army,  conducted  hj  the  Emperor  Frede- 
rick, aud  the  separate  bodies  of  adventurers  who 
co'jtinualiy  poured  in  from  the  West,  had  enabled 
the  king^  of  Jerusalem  to  form  this  important  en- 
terprise: but  Saladin,  having  thrown  a  strong 
parrisou  into  the  place  under  the  command  of 
Caracos.  his  own  master  iu  the  art  of  war,  and 
molesting  the  besiegers  with  continual  attacks 
aud  sallies,  had  protracted  the  success  of  the  eu- 
lerprise,  and  wasted  the  force  of  his  enemies. 
The  arrival  of  Pliilip  and  Richard  inspired  new 
life  into  the  Christians  ;  and  these  princes,  acting 
by  concert,  and  sliaring  the  honour  and  danger 
of  every  action,  gave  hnpes  of  a  Hual  victory  over 
the  infidels.  They  agreed  on  this  plan  of  o|)era- 
tions  :  when  the  French  monarch  attacked  the 
to«n,  the  Eng  ish  guarded  the  trenches:  next 
day  when  the  English  prince  conilucted  the  as- 
sault, the  French  succeeded  him  in  providing  for 
the  safety  of  the  assailants.  The  emulation  be- 
tween those  rival  kings  and  rival  nations  produced 
extraordinary  acts  of  valour:  Richard  in  particu- 
lar, animated  with  a  more  precipitate  courage 
than  Philip,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  roman'ic 
spirit  of  that  age,  drew  to  h-mself  the  ijeneral  at- 
tention, and  acquired  a  great  and  splendid  repu- 
tation. Hut  this  harmony  was  of  short  duration  ; 
and  occasions  of  discord  soon  arose  between  these 
jcdlous  aud  haughty  pritices. 

'I'he  family  of  Bouillon,  which  had  first  been 
placed  un  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  ending  in  a 
female,  Fulk,  count  o(  Anjuu,  grandfather  to 
Henry  II.  of  England,  married  the  lieiress  of  that 
kingdom,  and  irati'-mitted  his  title  to  the  younger 
branches  of  his  family.  They\njevin  race  ending 
also  in  a  female,  Guy  de  Lusignan,  by  espousing 
Si'iylla,  tlie  heiress,  had  succeeded  to  llie  title; 
and  though  he  lost  h  s  kinj^dom  by  the  invasion 
of  Saladin,  he  was  still  acknowledged  by  all  the 
Christians  for  kin<  of  Jerusalem.  Hut  as  Sibylla 
di'  (I  without  issu"",  during  the  siege  of  Acre,  Isa- 
bella, ht-r  youngest  sis'cr,  put  iu  her  claim  to 
that  titular  kingdom,  and  required  Lusignan  to 
resien  his  pretensions  t.i  her  husband  Conrade 
inanpii*  of  Montferrat  Lusignan,  maintaining 
that  the  royal  title  was  UDulienable  aud  indelea- 
-^able,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  Richard, 
atteiid'?d  </n  him  bcfcre  he  left  Cyprus,  and  en- 
,:f»tced  tiim  to  embrace  his  cause.  There  needed 
i:o  other  reason  for  tiirowing  Philip  into  the  party 
r)f  (,'ohradc  ;  and  the  opposite  views  of  tiic^e  great 
inonarcli»  brought  fHCiioii  and  dissension  into  the 
('hris'ian  army,  aud  retarded  all  its  o[)erations. 
'I'he  TeiiipUr«,  the  Genoese,  aud  the  (iermans, 
d'vrlared  (or  Philip  and  Conrade  ;  the  Flemings, 
the  Pifcan> ,  liie  knights  of  the  hospiul  of  St.  John, 


adhered  to  Richard  and  Lusignan.  Hut  notwith- 
standing these  disputes,  as  the  length  of  the  siege 
had  reduceii  the  Saracen  garrison  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, they  surremlered  themselves  prisoners; 
stipulated  in  return  for  their  lives,  other  advan- 
tages to  tlie  Christians,  such  as  the  restoring  ot 
the  Christian  prisoners,  aiitl  the  delivery  of  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross  ;*  and  this  great  enter- 
prise, which  had  long  engaged  the  attention  of 
all  Europe  and  Asia,  was  at  last,  after  the  loss  of 
300,000  men,  brought  to  a  happy  period. 

But  Philip,  instead  of  pursuing  the  hopes  ot 
further  conquest,  and  of  redeeming  the  holy  city 
from  slavery,  being  disgusted  with  the  ascendancy 
assumed  and  acquired  by  Richard,  and  having 
views  of  many  advantages  which  he  might  reap 
by  his  presence  in  Europe,  declared  his  resolution 
of  returning  to  France  ;  and  he  pleaded  his  bad 
state  of  bciith  as  au  excuse  for  his  desertion  of 
the  co(nnion  cause.  He  left,  however,  to  Richard, 
ten  thousand  of  his  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  aud  he  rmewed  his 
oath  never  to  commence  hostilities  against  that 
prince's  dominions  during  his  absence.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  reached  Italy  than  he  apjilied,  it  is 
pretended,  to  Popo  Celestine  III  for  a  dispensa- 
tion from  this  vow  ;  and  when  denied  that  re- 
quest, he  still  proceeded,  though  after  a  covert 
manner,  in  a  project,  which  the  present  situation 
of  En;;land  render  inviting,  and  which  gratified, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  both  his  resentment  and 
his  ambition. 

Immediately  after  Richard  had  left  England, 
and  befjun  his  progress  to  the  Holy  Laud,  the 
two  prelates,  whom  he  had  appointed  guardians 
of  the  realm,  broke  out  into  animosities  against 
each  other,  and  threw  the  kingdom  into  coinbus' 
tiou.  Longchamp,  presumptuous  in  his  nature, 
elated  by  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  with  his 
master,  and  armed  with  the  let;aiitiiie  commis- 
sion, could  not  submit  to  an  equality  with  the 
bishop  of  Durham  :  be  even  went  so  far  as  to 
arrest  his  colleague,  and  to  extort  from  him  a 
resignation  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
and  of  his  other  dignities,  as  the  price  of  his 
liberty.  The  king, informed  of  ttuse  dissensions, 
ordered,  by  letters  from  Marseilles,  that  the 
bishop  should  be  reinstated  in  his  offi<?es ;  but 
Longchamp  had  still  the  boldness  to  refuse  com- 
pliance, on  pretence  that  be  himself  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  king's  secret  intentions.  He 
proceeded  to  govern  the  kingdom  by  his  sole  au- 
thority ;  to  treat  all  the  nobility  with  arrogance  ; 
and  to  display  his  power  aud  riches  with  an  invi- 
dious ostentation.  He  never  travelled  without  a 
strong  guard  of  fifteen  hundred  foreign  soldiers, 
c  dlected  from  that  licentious  tribe  with  wliich 
the  aj;e  was  generally  infested  :  nobles  and 
knights  were  proud  of  being  admitted  into  his 
train  :  his  retiuuf  wore  the  aspect  of  royal  mag- 
nificence :  and  when,  in  his  [)rogress  through  the 
kingdom,  he  lodged  in  any  monastery,  his  attend- 
ants, it  is  said,  were  sufficient  to  devour,  in  oi>e 
night,  the  revenue  of  several  years.  The  king, 
who  was  detained  in  Europe  longer  than  the 
haughty  prelate  expected,  hearing  of  this  osien- 


*  This  troe  cro«>  wa«  lost  in  the  battle  of  Tiberimle,  to 
which  It  Imd  been  cnrrierl  by  the  rrusaders  for  llieir  protec- 
ti-clion.  Iligo'd,  an  author  of  thiit  ai?e,  nayii,  tbnl  after  lliii 
dimnal  event,  all  the  children  who  were  born  throiiijhout 
all  (Jhridtendom,  had  only  twenty  or  twenty-two  teeth.  In- 
stead of  thirl;  or  thirty-twu,  which  wa*  their  rormer  com- 
plement. 
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tatioD,  which  exceeded  even  what  the  habits  of 
that  age  indulged  in  ecclesiastics  ;  being  also  in- 
formed of  the  insolent  tyrannical  conduct  of  h'n 
minister;  thought  proper  to  restrain  his  power  : 
he  rent  new  orders  appointing  Walter  archbishop 
of  Rouen,  William  Mareschal  earl  of  Strigul, 
Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter,  William  Brie  were,  and  Hugh 
Bardolf,  counsellors  to  Longchamp,  and  com- 
manded him  to  take  no  measure  of  importance 
without  their  concurrence  and  approbation.  But 
such  general  terror  had  this  man  impressed  by 
his  violent  conduct,  that  even  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  and  the  earl  of  Strigul  durst  not  produce 
this  mandate  of  the  kins;  and  Longchamp  still 
maintained  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  the 
nation.  But  wiicn  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  throw 
into  prison  Geoffrey  arciibishop  of  York,  who  I  ad 
opposed  his  measures,  this  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
privileges  excited  such  a  universal  ff  rment,  that 
Prince  John,  disgusted  with  the  small  share  he 
possessed  iu  the  government,  and  personally  dis- 
obliged by  Lougclamp,  ventured  to  summon  at 
Reading  a  general  council  of  the  nobility  and 
prelates,  and  cite  him  to  appear  before  tliem. 
Longchamp  thought  it  dangerous  to  intrust  his 
person  in  their  hands,  and  he  shut  himself  up  in 
the  To  A-er  of  London  ;  but  being  soon  obliged  to 
surrender  that  fortress,  he  fled  beyond  sea,  con- 
cealed under  a  fema!e  habit,  and  was  deprived  of 
his  offices  of  chancellor  and  chief  justiciary  ;  the 
last  of  which  was  conferred  on  the  archbishop  of 
Roui-n,  a  prelate  of  prudence  and  moderation. 
The  commission  of  legale,  however,  which  had 
been  renewed  to  Longchamp  by  Pope  Celestioe, 
still  gave  him,  notwitiistandmg  his  absence,  great 
authority  iu  the  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  disturb 
the  government,  and  forwarded  the  views  of 
Philip,  who  watched  every  opportunity  of  annoy- 
ing Richird's  dominions.  That  monarch  first 
atiempted  to  carry  open  war  into  Normandy ;  but 
a:-  tiie  French  nobility  refused  to  follow  him  in  an 
invasi.ni  of  a  state  which  they  had  sworn  to  pro- 
tect, and  as  the  pope,  who  was  the  general  guar- 
diau  of  all  princes  that  bad  taken  the  cross, 
ihreatcned  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures,  he 
de  i  led  from  his  eiiterprise,  and  employed  against 
England  the  expedient  of  secret  policy  and  in- 
trifjue.  He  debauched  Prince  John  from  his  alle- 
giii'  ce  ;  promised  him  his  sister  Alice  in  mar- 
riage ;  offered  to  give  him  possession  of  all  Ri- 
chard's transmarine  dominions  ;  and  had  not  the 
authority  of  Queen  Eleanor,  and  the  menaces  of 
tlie  English  council,  prevailed  over  the  inclina- 
tions of  that  turbulent  prince,  he  was  ready  to 
have  crossed  the  seas,  and  to  have  put  iu  execu- 
tion his  criminal  enterprises. 

The  jealousy  of  Philip  was  every  moment  ex- 
cited by  the  glory  which  the  great  actions  of 
Richard  were  gaining  him  in  the  East,  and  which, 
being  compared  to  his  own  desertion  of  that  po- 
pular cause,  threw  a  double  lustre  on  his  rival. 
His  envy,  therefore,  |)rompted  him  to  obscure 
that  fame  which  he  had  not  equalled  ;  and  he 
embraced  every  pretence  of  throwing  the  most 
violent  and  most  improbable  calumnies  on  the 
king  of  England.  There  was  a  petty  prince  in 
Asia  commonly  called  "  The  old  man  of  the 
mountain,"  who  had  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
ver  his  fanatical  subjects,  that  they  paid  the 
most  implicit  deference  to  his  commands  ;  es- 
teemed assassination  meritorious, when  sanctioned 
by  his  mandate;  courted  danger,  and  even  cer- 
tain death,  in  the  execution  of  his  orders  ;  and 


fancied,  that  when  they  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
his  sake,  the  highest  Joys  of  paradise  were  the 
infallible  reward  of  tlieir  devoted  obedience.  It 
was  the  custom  of  this  prince,  when  he  ima- 
gined himself  injured,  to  dispatch  secretly  some 
of  his  subjects  against  the  aggressor,  to  charge 
them  with  the  execution  of  bis  revenge,  to  in- 
struct them  in  every  art  of  disguising  their  pur- 
pose ;  and  no  precaution  was  sufficient  to  guard 
any  man,  however  powerful,  against  the  attempts 
of  those  subtle  rnd  determined  ruffians.  Ttie 
greatest  monarchs  stood  in  awe  of  this  prince  ol 
the  assassins  (for  that  was  the  name  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  whence  the  word  has  passed  into  most  Euro- 
pean languages),  and  it  was  the  highest  indiscre- 
tion in  Conrade  marquis  of  Montferrat  to  offend 
and  affront  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Tyre,  who 
were  governed  by  that  nob'eman,  had  put  to 
death  some  of  this  dangerous  people:  the  prince 
demanded  satisfaction  ;  for,  as  he  piqued  himself 
on  never  beginning  any  offence,  he  had  his  regu- 
lar and  established  formalities  in  requiring  atone- 
ment: Conrade  treated  his  messengers  with  dis- 
dain :  the  prince  issued  the  fatal  orders  :  two  of 
his  subjects,  who  had  insinuated  themselves  in 
disguise  among  Conrade's  guards,  openly,  in  the 
streets  of  Sidon,  wounded  him  mortally ;  and 
when  they  were  seized  and  put  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  they  triumphed  amidst  their  agoniesj 
and  rejoiced  that  they  had  been  destined  by  Hea 
ven  to  suffer  in  so  just  and  meritorious  a  cause. 

Every  one  in  Palestine  knew  from  what  hand 
the  blow  came.  Richard  was  entirely  free  from 
suspicion.  Though  that  monarch  had  formerly 
maintained  the  cause  of  Lusignan  against  Con- 
rade, he  had  become  sensible  of  the  had  effects 
attending  those  dissensions,  and  had  voluntarily 
conferred  on  the  former  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus, 
on  condition  that  he  should  resign  to  his  rival  all 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem.  Conrade 
himself,  with  his  dying  bre.ith,  had  recommended 
his  widow  to  the  protection  of  Richard ;  the 
prince  of  the  assassins  avowed  the  action  in  a 
formal  narrative  which  he  sent  to  Europe  ;  yet 
on  this  foundation  the  king  of  France  thought 
fit  to  build  the  most  egregious  calumnies,  and  to 
impute  to  Richard  the  murder  of  the  marquis  ot 
Montferrat,  whose  elevation  he  had  once  opeidy 
opposed.  He  filled  all  Europe  with  exclamatinns 
against  the  crime  ;  appointed  a  guard  for  Ids  own 
person,  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  a  1  ke 
attempt;  and  endeavoured,  by  these  shallow  ar- 
tifices, to  cover  the  infamy  of  attacking  the  domi- 
nions of  a  prince  whom  he  himself  had  deserted, 
and  who  was  engaged  with  so  much  glory  in  a 
war,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  coniniuD 
cause  of  Christendom. 

But  Richard's  heroic  actions  in  Palestine  were 
the  best  apology  for  his  conduct.  The  Christian 
adventurers  under  his  cumn)and  determined,  on 
opening  the  campaign,  to  attempt  the  siege  of 
Ascalon,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  they  marched  along  the  sea- 
coast  witli  that  intention.  Saladin  purposed  to 
intercept  their  passage;  and  he  placed  himself 
on  the  road  with  an  army  amoui^ting  to  300,0i>0 
combatants.  On  this  occasion  was  fought  one  of 
the  greatest  battles  of  that  age  ;  and  the  most 
celebrated,  for  the  military  genius  of  the  com- 
manders, for  the  number  and  valour  of  the  troojis, 
and  for  the  great  variety  of  events  which  attended 
it.  Both  the  right  wing  of  the  Christians,  com 
manded  LyD'Avesnes,  and  the  left,  conducted  by 
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the  iluke  »f  Burgundy,  uere,  iu  the  besimiiiij  of 
the  day,  broken  and  defeated  ;  when  Richard, 
whi)  led  on  tlie  main  Ixidy,  restored  the  battle; 
attacked  the  eiieniy  «itli  intrepility  and  presence 
ofiniiid;  perfortutd  the  pirt  both  of  a  conNuni- 
mate  general  and  gallant  soldier  ;  an  I  not  only 
gave  his  two  wiiifjs  leisiire  to  recover  from  their 
cuufiisioii,  but  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Saracens,  of  whom  forty  thousand  aie  said 
to  have  perished  iu  the  field.  Ascaloii  soon  after 
''ell  int. I  ihe  hands  of  the  Cliristians  :  other  sieg;es 
*ere  carried  on  with  equal  success  •  Richard  was 
even  able  to  ad^'ance  within  s:!jl)t  of  Jerusalem, 
the  oliject  of  bis  enterprise;  wlien  he  had  the 
mortiiicatiou  to  find,  that  he  must  abandon  all 
hopes  of  immediate  success,  and  must  put  a  stop 
to  his  career  of  victory.  The  crusaders,  animated 
with  an  enthusiastic  ardour  for  the  holy  wars, 
broke  at  fir-t  through  all  regards  to  safety  or  in- 
terest in  the  ))rosecution  of  their  pur|)os?  ;  aod 
trusting  to  the  immediate  assistance  o(  Heaven, 
let  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  fame  and  victory 
iu  this  world,  and  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  next. 
But  long  absence  from  home,  fatigue,  iisease, 
\»aiit,  and  the  variety  of  incidei.ts  which  naturally 
attend  war,  had  gradually  abated  that  lury  which 
nothing  was  able  directly  to  withstand  ;  and  every 
one,  except  the  kin"  of  England,  expressed  a 
desire  of  speedily  returning  into  Europe.  The 
Germans  and  the  Italians  declared  their  resolu- 
tion of  desisting  from  the  enter])rise  :  the  French 
were  still  more  obstinate  iu  this  f)urpose  :  the 
duke  of  Hurguiidy,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  Philip, 
took  all  opportuniiies  of  mortifying  and  opposing 
Richard  :  auci  there  appeared  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  abaii'loning  for  the  present  all  hopes  of 
further  conrjuest,  and  of  securing  the  acquisirions 
of  the  Christians  by  an  accommoitation  wiili  .Sa- 
ladin.  Richard,  therefore,  concluded  a  truce 
with  that  monarch,  and  stipulated,  that  Acre, 
Joppa,  and  other  sea-port  towns  of  Palestine, 
should  remain  in  the  hands  ofthe  Christians,  and 
that  everyone  of  that  religion  should  have  lil)erty 
'o  i>erform  bis  pilgriiHage  to  Jerusalem  unmo- 
lested. This  truce  was  concluded  for  three  years, 
three  months,  three  weeks,  three  days,  and  three 
hours;  a  magical  number,  which  had  jirobably 
been  devised  by  the  Europeans,  and  which  was 
suggested  by  a  superstiiiou  well  suited  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war. 

The  liberty  in  which  Saiadin  indulged  the 
Christians  to  perform  their  pilgrimages  to  Jeru- 
salem, was  an  easy  sacrifice  on  his  part ;  and  the 
furious  wars  which  he  waged  in  delence  of  the 
barren  territory  of  Judea,  were  not  with  him,  as 
V'ith  the  European  adventurers,  the  result  of  su- 
perstition, but  of  policy.  The  advantage  indeed 
of  science,  moderation,  humanity,  was  at  that 
time  entire'y  on  the  side  of  the  Saracens  ;  and 
this  gallant  emperor,  in  particular,  displayed, 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  a  spirit  and  gene- 
rosity, which  even  his  bigoted  enemies  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  and  admire.  Richard, 
equally  martial  and  brave,  carried  with  him  more 
ol  the  barbarian  character  ;  and  was  guilty  of 
acts  of  ferocity,  which  threw  a  stain  on  his  cele- 1 
brated  victories.  When  Saiadin  refused  to  ratify 
the  capitulation  of  Acre,  the  king  of  England 
ordered  all  his  prisoners,  to  the  number  o(  five' 
*.h"usand,  to  be  butchered;  and  the  Saracens  j 
found  themselves  obliged  to  retaliate  upon  the, 
Chrikiians  by  a  like  cruelty.  Saiadin  died  at  I)a- 
iiiukcuh  ioou  after  concluding  this  truce  with  the| 


princes  of  the  crusade  :  it  is  memorable,  that, 
before  he  expired,  he  ordered  his  windiiiir  sheet 
to  be  carried  as  a  standard  thr.  ugh  every  street 
.f  the  city;  whdeacrier  went  before,  and  pro- 
claimed with  a  loud  voice,  "  This  is  all  tliat  re- 
mains to  the  mighty  Saiadin,  the  conqnernr  of  the 
East."  By  his  last  will  he  ordeied  cbarit  es  to 
be  distributed  to  the  poor,  without  distinction  of 
Jew,  Christian,  or  Maliometan. 

There  remained,  after  the  truce,  no  business  of 
importance  to  detain  Richard  in  Palestine;  and 
the  intel  igence  which  he  received,  concerning 
the  intrigues  of  his  brother  John,  and  tJiose  of 
tiie  king  of  France,  made  him  sensible,  that  his 
presence  was  necessary  in  Europe.  As  he  dared 
not  to  pass  throu>;b  France,  he  saibd  to  the  Adri- 
atic ;  and  being  shipwrecked  near  Acquileia,  he 
put  on  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a  purpose 
of  taking  bis  journey  secretly  throu-;!!  Germany, 
Pursued  by  the  governor  of  Istria,  he  was  foiCid 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Enf;land,and  was  obliged 
to  pass  by  Vienna  ;  where  his  exjienses  and  liber- 
alities betrayed  the  monarch  in  the  habit  of  the 
pilgrim  ;  and  he  was  arrested  by  orders  of  Leo- 
pidd  duke  of  Austria.  This  prince  had  served 
under  Richard  at  the  siege  of  Acre  ;  but  being 
disgusttd  by  some  insult  of  that  haughty  mo- 
narch, he  was  so  ungenerous  as  to  seize  the  pre- 
sent opportunity  ol  gratifying  at  once  his  avarice 
aud  revenge;  and  he  threw  the  king  into  prison. 
The  emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  aUo  considered  Ri- 
chard as  an  enemy,  on  account  of  the  all  aiice 
contracted  by  him  with  Tancred  king  of  Sicily, 
dispatched  messengers  to  the  duke  of  Austria, 
required  the  royal  captive  V>  be  delivered  to  him, 
and  stipulated  a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  reward 
lor  this  service.  Thus  the  king  of  England,  wh'> 
had  filled  the  whole  world  wit.h  his  renown,  fL>und 
himself,  during  the  most  critical  state  of  his 
atfairs,  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with 
iions,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  entirely  at 
the  mercy  o(  his  enemies,  the  basest  and  most 
sordid  of  mankind. 

The  English  council  wa?  astonished  on  receiv- 
ing this  latal  intelligence  ;  and  foresaw  all  the 
dangerous  consequences  which  might  naturally 
arise  from  thai  event.  The  queen-djwager  wrote 
reiterated  letters  to  Pope  Celestine,  exclaimiug 
against  the  injury  which  her  son  bad  sustained  ; 
representing  the  impiety  of  detaining  in  prison 
the  most  ilius  rious  prince  that  had  yet  carried 
the  banners  of  Christ  into  the  Holy  Land;  claim- 
ing the  protection  ofthe  apostolic  see,  which  was 
due  even  t)  the  meanest  of  those  adventurers, 
and  u|)t)rai(ling  the  pope,  that,  in  a  cause  where 
justice,  religion,  and  the  disinity  ofthe  church, 
were  so  much  concerned,  a  cause  which  it  tnigbt 
well  befit  his  holiness  himself  to  support  by  taking 
in  person  a  journey  to  Germany,  the  s|>iiitual 
thunders  should  so  long  be  suspeii{led  over  those 
sacrilegious  offenders.  The  zeal  of  Celestine  cor- 
responded not  to  the  impatience  of  the  ([ueen- 
mother  ;  and  the  regency  of  England  were,  for  a 
long  tine,  left  to  struggle  alone  with  all  their 
domestic  and  foreign  enemies. 

The  king  of  France,  (piickly  informed  of  Ri- 
chard's Confinement  by  a  message  from  the  em- 
p'Tor,  prepar<d  hiinself  to  take  advantage  of  the 
incident;  and  he  emploved  every  means  of  force 
and  intri;;ue,  of  war  and  negotiation,  against  the 
domiuious  and  the  person  of  his  unfortunate  rival. 
He  revived  the  culnmiiy  of  Kicliaiil's  a-sassiiiat- 
iiig  the  marrjuis  of  Moniferrat ;  aud  by  that  ab- 
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surd  pretence  he  induced  his  barons  to  violate 
their  oaths,  by  which  they  had  en^a^ed  that, 
during^  the  crusade,  they  never  would,  on  any 
account,  attack  the  dominions  of  the  king-  of 
England.  He  made  the  emperor  the  largest 
offers,  if  he  would  deliver  into  his  hands  the  royal 
prisoner,  or  at  least  detain  him  in  perpetual  cap- 
tivity: he  even  formed  an  alliance  by  marriage 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  desired  that  the  an- 
cient Danish  claim  to  the  crown  of  Eno;land 
should  be  transferred  to  him,  and  solicited  a  sup- 
ply of  shipping  to  maiutaiu  it.  But  the  most 
successful  of  Philip's  neg-otiations  was  with  Prince 
John,  who,  forgetting  every  tie  to  his  brother, 
j  his  sovereign,  and  his  benefactor,  thought  of  no- 
thing but  how  to  make  his  own  advantage  of  the 
public  calamities.  That  traitor,  on  the  first 
invitation  from  the  court  of  France,  suddenly 
went  abroad,  had  a  conference  with  Philip,  and 
made  a  treaty,  of  which  the  object  was  the  perpe- 
tual ruin  of  his  unhappy  brother.  He  stipulated 
to  deliver  into  Philip's  hands  a  great  part  of  Nor- 
mandy; he  received,  in  return,  the  investiture  of 
all  Richard's  transmarine  dominions;  and  it  is 
reported  by  several  historians,  that  he  even  did 
homage  to  the  French  king  for  the  crown  of 
England. 

In  Consequence  of  this  treaty,  Philip  invaded 
Normandy  ;  and  by  the  treachery  of -John's  emis- 
saries, made  himself  master,  without  opposition, 
of  many  fortresses,  Neufchatel,  Neuflle,  Gisors, 
Pacey,  Jvr^e  :  he  subdued  the  counties  of  Eu  and 
Aumale;  and  advancing  to  form  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  he  threatened  to  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  if  they  dared  to  make  resistance. 
Happily,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester  appeared  in  that 
critical  moment ;  a  gallant  nobleman,  who  had 
acquired  great  honour  during  the  crusade,  and 
who,  being  more  fortunate  than  his  master  in 
finding  his  passage  homewards,  took  on  him  the 
command  in  Rouen,  and  exerted  himself,  by  his 
exhortations  and  example,  to  infuse  courage  into 
the  dismayed  Normans.  Philip  was  repulsed  in 
every  attack  ;  the  time  of  service  from  his  vas- 
sals expired  ;  and  he  consented  to  a  truce  with 
the  English  regency,  received  in  return  the  pro 
mise  of  20,000  marks,  and  had  four  castles  put 
into  his  hands,  as  security  for  the  payment. 

Prince  John,  who,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
general  confusion,  went  over  to  England,  was 
still  less  successful  in  his  enterprises.  He  was 
only  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the  castles 
of  Windsor  and  VVallingford  ,  but  when  he  ar- 
rived in  London,  and  claimed  the  kingdom  as 
heir  to  his  brother,  of  whose  death  he  pretended 
to  have  received  certain  intelligence,  he  was  re- 
jected by  ail  the  barons,  and  measures  were  taken 
tp  oppose  and  subdue  him.  The  justiciaries  sup- 
ported by  the  general  affection  of  the  people, 
provided  so  well  for  the  defence  of  th«  kingdom, 
that  John  was  obliged,  after  some  fruitless  ef- 
forts, to  conclude  a  truce  with  them  ;  and  before 
its  expiration,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  return 
into  France,  where  he  openly  avowed  his  alliance 
with  Philip. 

Meanwhile  the  high  spirit  of  Richard  suffered 
In  Germany  every  kind  of  insult  and  indignity. 
The  French  ambassadors,  in  their  master's  name, 
denounced  him  as  a  vassal  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  declared  all  his  fiefs  to  be  forfeited  to  his 
liege  l;.rd.  The  emperor,  that  he  mi^ht  render 
him  more  impatient  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty, 
and  make  him  submit  to  the  payment  of  a  larger 


ransom,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  severity,  and 
I  reduced  him  to  a  condition  worse  than  that  of  the 
meanest  malefactor.      He  was  even  produced   be- 
fore the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Worms,  and  accused 
by  Henry  of  many  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  ot 
making  an  alliance  with  Tancred,  the  usurper  of 
Sicily  ;  of  turning  the  arms  of  the  crusade  against  a 
Christian  prince,  and  subduing  Cyprus ;  of  affronti no- 
the  duke  of  Austria  before  Acre;  of  obstructiu"-  the 
progress  of  the  Christian  arms   by  his    quarrels 
with  the  king  of  France  ;  of  assassinating  Conrade 
marquis  of  Montferrat ;  and  of  concluding  a  truce 
with  Saladin,  and  leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  hau'ls 
of  the  Saracen   emperor.     Richard,   whose   spirit 
was  not  broken  by  his  misfortunes,  and   whose 
genius  was  rather  roused  by  these  frivolous   or 
scandalous  imputations  ;  after  premising,  that  his 
dignity  exempted  him  from  answering  before  any 
jurisdiction,  except  that  of   Heaven  ;  yet  conde- 
scended, for  the  sake  of  his  reputation,  to  justify 
his  conduct  before  that  great  assembly.     He  ob- 
served, that  he   had  no  hand  in  Tancrel's  eleva- 
tion, and  only  concluded  a  treaty  with   a  prince, 
whom  he  found  in  possession  of  the  throne  :  that 
the  king,  or  rather  tyrant  of  Cyprus,  had  provoked 
his  indignation  by  ttie  most  ungenerous  and  un- 
just proceedings  ;    and  though  he  chastised  this 
aggressor,  he  had  not  retarded  a  motneiit  the  pro- 
gress of  his  chief  enterprise  :  that  if  he  had  at  any 
time    been    wanting   in    civility    to    the    duke  of 
Austria,  he  bad  already  been  sufficiently  punished 
for  that  sally  of  passion  ;  and  it   better   became 
men,  embarked  together  in  so  holy  a  cause,  to 
forgive  each  other's  infirmities,  than   to  pursue  a 
slight  offence  with  such  unrelenting  vengeance: 
that  it  had  sufficiently  appeared    by    the   event, 
whether  the   king   of   France   or   he    were    most 
zealous  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy   Land,  and 
were  most  likely  to  sacrifice  private  passions  and 
animosities  to  that  great  object ;  that  if  the  wliole 
tenor  of  his  life  had  not  shown  him   incapable  of 
a  base  assassination,  and  justified  him  from  that 
imputation  in  the  eyes  of  his  very  enemies,  it  was 
in  vain  for  him,  at  present,  to  make  his  apology, 
or  plead  the  many  irrefragable  arguments  which 
he  could  produce  in    his  own  favour:  and  that, 
however  he  might  regret  the  necessity,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  truce  with  Saladin, 
that  he  rather  gloried  in  that  event ;  and  thought 
it  extremely  honourable,  that,  though  abandoned 
by  all  the  world,  supported  only  by  his  own  cou- 
rage, and  by  the  small   remains  of  his  natioual 
troops,  he  could  yet  obtain  such  conditions  from 
the  most  powerful  and  most  warlike  emperor  that 
the  East  had  ever  yet  produced.     Richard,   after 
thus  deigning  to  apologize  for  his  conduct,  burst 
out  into  indignation  at  the  cruel  treatment  which 
he  had  met  with  ;   that   he,   the  champion  of  the 
cross,  still  wearing  that  honourable  badse,  should, 
after  expending  the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  sub- 
jects ill  the  common  cause  of  Chri^tendom,  be  in- 
tercepted by  Christian  princes  in  his  return  to  his 
own  country,  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  be  loaded 
with  irons,  be  obliged  to  plead  his  cause,  as  if  he 
were  a  subject  and  a  malefactor;    and,   what  he 
still  more  regretted,  be  thereby    prevented  from 
making  preparations  for  a  new  crusade,  wliicti  he 
had  projected  after  the  expiration   of  the  truce, 
and    from    redeeming   the   sepulchre    of    Christ, 
which  had  so  long  been  profaned  by  the  dominion 
of  infidels.     The  spirit  and  eloquence  of  Richard 
made  such  impression   on   the   German  princes; 
that  they  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  conduct  of 
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ihe  emperor;  the  pope  threatened  liini  with  ex-  '  the  kinfr  in  reducing  the  fortrrssi-s  v.hith  still  re- 
coiit'i  (luiratiun  ;  a.  d  Henry,  \>ho  had  hearki-nod  niaitied  in  the  hands  of  his  brother's  adherents, 
to  the  ["■oposals  of  the  kiuij  of  France  and  Prince  Richard,  having  settled  every  thinjf  iu  Kn^l  nd, 
John,  found  that  it  would  he  impracticable  for  passed  over  with  an  army  inio  Normandy  ;  beinj^ 
bim  to  execute  hi«  and  tlieir  base  purposes,  or  to  j  iitipaticnt  to  make  war  on  P.  ilip,  ainJ  to  revenj^e 

himself  for  the  many  injuries   which    Ite   had  re- 


detain  ihe  king  of  Eiijslaiid  any  longer  in  cap- 
tivity. He  tlierefore  concluded  with  him  a  treaty 
for  his  ran>.om,  and  agreed  lo  restore  him  to  his 
frc'dom  f' r  the  sum  of  150,0^0  marks,  ab;  ut 
300, '00  p>uud-i  of  our  present  money;  of  which 
100,(100  marks  were  to  he  paid  before  he  received 
his  liberty,  and  sixty-seven  hosiages  delivered  for 
the  remainder.  The  emperor,  as  if  to  gloss  over 
the  infamy  of  tHis  transaction,  made  at  the  same 
time  a  present  to  Richard  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Aries, 
Comprehending  Provence,  Dauphiiiy,  Narbonne, 
aud  other  st.ites,  over  which  the  empire  had  some 
antiijuated  claiius;  a  present  which  the  King  very 
wisely  neglc<  ted. 

The  captivity  of  the  superior  lord  was  one  of  the 
cases  provided  for  bv  the  feudal  tenures  :  and  all 
the  vassals  were  iu  that  event  obliged  to  give  an 
aid  for  his  raus<  m.  Twenty  shilli(gs  were  there- 
fore levied  on  each  knight's  fie  in  England;  but 
as  this  money  came  in  slowly,  aud  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  ihe  intended  purpose,  the  voluntary  zeal 
of  the  people  readily  supplied  the  deficit  ncy.  The 
churches  aid  monasteries  melted  down  their 
plate  to  the  am-'Unt  of  30,000  marks  ;  the  bishops, 
abl)ots,  and  nol)les,  readily  paid  a  fourth  of  their 
yearly  rent;  the  parochial  clergy  coiitributed  a 
tenih  of  their  tithes;  and  the  requisite  sum  being 
thus  c  Uected,  yueen  Eleanor,  and  Walter  arch- 
bisliop  of  Rouen,  set  out  with  it  for  Germany; 
piiid  tlie  nmn  y  to  the  emperor  and  the  duke  of 
Austria  at  Mentz  ;  delivered  them  hostages  lor  the 
remainder;  and  freed  Richard  from  his  captivity. 
His  escape  was  very  critical.  Henry  had  been 
detected  in  the  assassina'ion  of  the  l)ish(.ip  of 
Liei;o,  and  in  an  attempt  of  a  like  nature  on  the 
duke  of  Louvaine  ;  and  finding  himself  extremely 
obnoxious  to  the  German  prii  ces  on  account  of 
these  odious  practices,  he  had  determined  to  seek 
support  from  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  France  ; 
to  detain  Richard,  the  enemy  of  that  |)rince,  in 
perpetual  captivity  ;  to  keep  in  his  hands  the 
money  •.•/Inch  he  had  already  received  for  his 
ransom  ;  aud  to  extort  fresh  sums  Ir./m  Philip  and 
Prince  John,  who  were  very  liberal  in  their  offers 
to  him.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  Richard 
should  be  pursued  and  arr>'sted ;  but  the  king, 
making  all  imaginable   haste,    had    already  em 


ceived  from  that  monarch.  As  soon  as  Philip 
heard  of  the  king's  deliverimce  from  captivity ,  he 
wrote  to  his  confederate  JoIid,  in  these  terms: 
'*  lake  care  of  yourself:  the  devil  is  brokeu 
loose." 

Whet,  we  consider  such  powerful  and  martial 
monaichs  inflamed  witii  personal  animosity  against 
each  other,  enraged  by  mutual  injuries,  excited  by 
rivalship,  impelled  by  opposite  interests,  aud  in- 
stigated by  the  pride  and  violence  of  their  own 
temper;  our  curiosity  is  naturally  raised,  aud  we 
expect  an  obstinate  and  furious  war,  distinguished 
by  the  greatest  events,  and  concluded  by  some 
remarkable  catastrophe.  Vet  are  the  incidents 
which  attend  tb()se  tiostilities  so  frivolous,  that 
scarce  any  historian  cau  entertain  such  a  lassioii 
lor  military  descriptions  as  to  venture  on  a  detail 
of  them  :  a  certain  proof  of  the  extreme  weakness 
of  princes  iu  those  ages,  and  of  the  little  authority 
they  possessed  over  their  refractory  vassals.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  exploits  on  both  sides  is,  the 
taking  of  a  castle,  the  surprise  of  a  straggling 
party,  a  rencounter  of  horse,  which  lesem'des 
more  a  rout  than  a  battle.  Richard  obliged  Philip 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Vcrneuil  :  he  took  Lciches, 
a  small  town  iu  Anjou;  he  made  himself  master 
of  Beaumont,  aud  soiuu  other  places  of  little  cim- 
scquence;  and  after  these  trivial  exploits,  the  two 
kings  began  already  to  hold  conferences  for  au 
accommodation.  Philip  insisted  that,  if  a  general 
peace  were  concluded,  the  barotis  ou  each  side 
should,  for  the  future,  be  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  private  wars  agaiiist  each  other:  but  Rii  hard 
replied,  that  this  was  a  right  claimed  by  his  v.is- 
sals,  and  he  could  not  debar  them  from  it.  After 
this  fruitless  negotiation,  there  ensued  an  action 
between  the  French  aud  English  cavalry  at  Fret- 
teval,  iu  which  the  former  were  routed,  and  the 
king  of  France's  cartulary  and  reconls,  which 
comtnoiily  at  that  time  attended  his  person,  were 
taken.  But  this  victory  leading  to  uo  inaportant 
advantages,  a  truce  for  a  year  was  at  last,  from 
mutual  weakness,  coucluded  between  the  twu 
mouarchs. 

Huring  this   war,   Prince  Johu   deserted   from 
Philip,  threw  himself  at  his  brother's  feet,  craved 


barked  at  the  moulh  of  the  Scheldt,  and  was  out  i  pardon  for  his  offences,  and  by  the  intercession  of 


of  sight  if  land  when   the  nie^seugers  of  the  em 
peror  reached  Antwerp. 

The  joy  of  the  English  v/as  extreme  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  thtir  monarch,  who  had  suffered  so 
many  calamities,  'vho  had  ac'(|uire(l  so  much 
glory,  and  who  had  s|)read  the  reputation  of  their 
name  into  the  farthest  East,  whither  their  fame 
had  never  before  been  able  to  extend.  He  gave 
tliem  so-vn  after  his  arrival,  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  displaying  their  exultation,  by  ordermg 
himseli  to  be  crowned  anew  at  Winchester;  as  if 
he  intended,  liy  that  ceieniony,  to  reinstate  him- 
self in  his  throne,  and  to  »i|)e  off  the  ignominy  of 
his  captivity.  Their  saHsfaction  was  not  damped, 
cren  when  he  declared  his  pur[)ose  of  resuming 
all  those  exorbitant  grants,  whicfi    he   had  been 


yuieu  Eleanor  was  received  into  favour.  "  I 
forgive  him,"  said  the  king,  "  and  hope  I  shall  as 
easily  forget  his  injuries  as  he  will  my  i>ardou." 
.John  was  incapable  even  of  returning  to  his  duty, 
without  committing  a  baseness,  liefore  he  left 
Philip's  party,  he  invited  to  dinner  all  the  officers 
of  the  garrison  which  that  prince  had  placed  in 
the  citadel  of  Evrrux;  he  massacred  them  diiriug 
the  entertainment ;  fell,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
ti'Wnsmen,  on  Ihe  garrisou,  whom  he  put  to  the 
sAord;  aud  then  delivered  up  the  place  to  his 
brother. 

'Ihe  king  of  France  was  the  greit  object  of 
Richard's  resentment  and  animosity  :  the  conduct 
of  John,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emperor  aud  duke 
of  Austria,  had  been  so  base,  and  was  exposed   to 


necevsitat^-d  to  make  before  bis  departure  for  the  sucb  geiu-ral  odium  and  reproach,  that  the  king 
Holy  Laiid.  1  he  barons  also,  in  a  great  council,  j  deemed  hniself  sufficiently  rtvenged  for  llieii  lU- 
confiscated,  on  account  of  bis  treason,  all  Prince  juries;  and  he  geems  never  to  have  ent<  rtaiueii 
John's  |i(i»8essi(ins  in  Kngland;  and  they  assisted    any  projtct  of  vengiance   against  any   of  them. 
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The  duke  of  Austria,  about  this  time,  having 
crushed  his  le?  by  the  fall  of  his  horse  at  a  tour- 
nament, was  thrown  into  a  fever;  and  being 
struck,  on  the  approaches  of  death,  with  remor-e 
for  his  injustice  to  Richard,  he  ordered,  by  will, 
all  the  English  hostages  in  his  iiands  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  the  remainder  of  the  debt  due  to  him 
to  be  remitted  :  his  sod,  who  seemed  inclined  to 
disobey  tliese  orders,  was  coustraaied  by  his  ec- 
clesiastics to  execute  tliem.  'I"he  emperor  also 
made  advances  for  Richard's  friendsliip,  and  of- 
fered to  give  him  a  discharge  of  all  the  debt  not 
yet  paid  to  him,  provided  he  would  enter  into  an 
offensive  alliance  against  the  king  of  France;  a 
j)roposal  which  was  very  acceptable  to  Richard, 
and  was  greedily  embraced  by  him.  The  treaty 
with  the  emperiir  took  no  effect ;  but  it  served  to 
rekindle  the  war  between  France  and  England 
before  the  expiration  of  the  truce.  This  war  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  more  remarkable  inci- 
dents tl)an  the  foreooing.  After  mutually  ra- 
vaging the  open  country,  and  taking  a  few  insig- 
nificant castles,  the  two  kings  concluded  a  peace 
at  Louviers,  and  ma<le  an  exchange  of  some  ter- 
ritories with  each  other.  Thfir  inability  to  wage 
war  occasioned  the  peace  :  their  mutual  atitipathy 
engased  them  agian  in  war  before  two  montlis  ex- 
pired. Richard  imagined  that  he  had  now  found  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  great  advantages  over  his 
rival,  bv  forming  an  alliance  with  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Toulouse,  Boulogne,  Champagne,  ami 
other  considerable  vassals  of  the  crown  of  France. 
But  he  soon  experienced  the  insincerity  of  those 
princes  :  and  was  not  able  to  make  any  impression 
on  that  kingdom,  while  governed  by  a  monarch 
of  so  much  vigour  and  activity  as  Philip.  The 
most  remarkable  incident  in  this  war  was  the 
taking  prisoner  in  battle  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
a  martial  prelate,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Dreux, 
and  a  near  relation  of  the  French  king.  Richard, 
who  hated  that  bishop,  threw  him  in'o  prison,  and 
loaded  him  with  irons;  and  when  the  pope  de- 
mandeii  his  liberty,  and  claimed  him  as  his  son, 
the  king  sent  to  his  holiness  the  coat  of  mail 
which  the  prelate  had  worn  in  battle,  and  which 
was  all  besmeared  with  blood  :  and  he  rej)lied  to 
him,  in  the  terms  employed  by  Jacob's  sons  to 
that  patriarch,  "  This  have  we  found  :  know  now 
whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."  This  new 
war  between  England  and  France,  though  carried 
on  with  such  animosity  that  both  kings  frequently 
put  out  the  eyes  of  their  prisoners,  was  soon 
finished  by  a  truce  of  five  years  ;  and  immediately 
after  signing  this  treaty,  the  kings  were  ready,  on 
some  new  offence,  to  break  out  again  into  hostili- 
ties ;  when  the  mediation  of  the  cardinal  of  St. 
Mary,  the  pope's  legate,  accommodated  the  dif- 
ference. This  prelate  even  engaged  the  princes 
to  coinmence  a  treaty  for  a  more  durable  peace ; 
but  the  death  of  Richard  put  an  end  to  the  nego- 
tiation. 

Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges,  a  vassal  of  the 
king,  had  found  a  treasure,  of  which  he  sent 
part  to  that  prince  as  a  present.  Richard,  as  su- 
perior lord,  claimed  the  whole  ;  and  at  the  head 
of  some  Brahanfons,  besieged  the  viscount  in  the 
castle  of  Chains,  near  Limoges,  in  order  to  make 
him  comply  with  his  demand.  The  garrison  of- 
fered to  surrender;  but  the  king  replied,  tba', 
since  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  come  thither  and 
beriege  the  place  in  person,  he  would  take  it  by 
force,  and  would  hang  every  one  of  them.  The 
same  day,  Richard,  accompanied  by   Marcad^e,  | 


•leader  of  his  Brabancons,  approached  the  castle 
in  order  to  survey  it ;  when  one  Bertrand  de 
Gourdon,an  archer,  look  aim  at  him,  and  pierced 
his  shotdder  with  an  arrow.  The  king,  however, 
gave  orders  for  the  assault,  took  the  place,  and 
hanged  all  the  garrison,  except  Gourdon,  who 
had  wounded  him,  and  whom  he  reserved  for  a 
more  deliberate  and  more  cruel  execution. 

The  wound  was  not  in  itself  dangerous  ;  but  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  surgeon  made  it  mortal  :  he 
so  rankled  Richard's  shoulder  in  pulling  out  the 
arrow,  that  a  gangrene  ensued  ;  and  that  prince 
was  now  sensible  that  his  life  was  drawing  to- 
wards a  period.  He  sent  for  Gourdon,  and  asked 
him,  "  Wretch,  what  have  !  ever  done  to  you,  to 
oblige  you  to  seek  my  life.'" — "  What  have  you 
done  to  me.'"  coolly  replied  the  prisoner:  '*  you 
killed  with  your  o«n  hands  my  father  and  ray  two 
brothers  ;  and  \ou  intended  to  have  hanged  my- 
self: 1  am  now  in  your  power,  and  jou  mav  take 
revenge,  by  inflicting  on  me  the  most  severe  tor- 
ments: but  I  shall  endure  them  all  with  pleasure, 
provided  I  can  think  that  I  have  been  so  happy  as 
to  rid  the  world  of  such  a  nuisance."  Richard, 
struck  with  the  reasonableness  of  this  reply,  and 
humbled  by  the  neitr  approach  of  death,  ordered 
Gourdon  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  a  sum  tif  money 
to  be  given  him;  but  Marcad^e,  unknown  to  him, 
seized  the  unhappy  man,  flayed  him  alive,  and 
then  hanged  him.  Richard  died  in  the  tenth  year 
of  his  rei^n,  and  the  forty-second  of  his  age;  and 
he  left  no  issue  behind  him. 

The  most  shining  part  of  this  prince's  character 
are  his  military  taleuts.  No  man,  even  in  that 
romantic  age,  carried  personal  courage  and  intre- 
pidity to  a  grea'er  height ;  and  this  quality  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  the  lion-hearted,  copur  de 
li'>n.  He  passionately  loved  glory,  chiefly  mili- 
tary glory  ;  and  as  his  conduct  in  the  field  was 
not  inferior  to  his  valour,  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed every  talent  necessary  for  acquiring  it. 
His  resentments  also  were  high  ;  his  pride  uncon- 
querable ;  and  his  subjects,  as  well  as  his  neigh- 
hours,  had  reason  therefore  to  apprehend,  from 
the  continuace  of  his  reign,  a  perpetual  scene  of 
blood  and  violence.  Of  an  impetuous  and  vehe- 
ment spirit,  he  was  ilistiuguished  by  all  the  good, 
as  well  as  the  bad  qualities,  incident  to  that  cha- 
racter :  he  «.as  open,  frank,  generous,  sincere, 
and  brave  ;  he  was  revengeful,  domineering,  am- 
bitious, h.iughty,  and  cruel;  axid  was  much  bet- 
ter calculated  to  dazzle  men  by  the  splenoour  of 
his  enterprises,  than  either  to  promote  their  hap- 
piness or  his  own  grandeur,  by  a  sound  and  well- 
regulated  policy.  As  militdry  talents  make  great 
impression  on  the  people,  he  seems  to  have  been 
much  beloved  by  his  English  subjects  ;  and  he  is 
remarked  to  have  been  the  first  prince  of  the 
Norman  line  that  bore  any  sincere  regard  to 
them  He  passed,  however,  only  four  months 
of  liis  reign  in  England  :  the  crusade  employed 
him  near  three  years;  he  was  detained  about 
fourteen  mouths  in  captivity;  the  rest  of  his  reign 
was  spent  either  in  war,  or  preparations  for  war, 
against  France;  and  he  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  East,  that 
he  determined,  notwithstanding  his  past  misfor- 
tunes, to  have  further  exhausted  his  kingdom, 
and  to  have  exposed  himself  to  new  hazards,  by 
conducting  another  expedition  against  the  infi- 
dels. 

Though  the  English  pleased  themselves  with 
the  glory  which  the  king's   martial  genius  pro- 
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cured  them,  his  reign  was  very  oppressive,  and 
someMliat  arbitrary,  by  the  high  taxes  which  he 
levied  un  them,  and  ufteu  without  cuuseut  of  the 
states  or  great  council,  lu  the  ninth  year  of  hi> 
reign,  he  levied  five  shillings  ou  each  hide  nf 
laiid  ;  and  because  the  i  lergy  refused  to  contribute 
tlieir  share,  he  put  iheiii  out  of  the  protection  of 
law,  and  ordered  the  civil  courts  to  give  them  no 
seutruce  fur  any  debts  which  they  might  claim. 
Twice  in  his  reign  he  ordered  all  his  charters  to 
be  sealrd  ani-w,  and  the  parties  to  ]iay  fees  for  the 
renewal.  It  is  said  that  Hubert,  his  ju-.ticiary, 
sent  him  over  to  France,  in  the  space  A>f  two  years, 
'  no  less  a  sum  than  1,100,000  nia^'ks,  besides 
i  bearing  all  the  charges  of  the  goM-rnment  in 
England.  IJut  this  account  is  quite  incredible, 
!  unless  we  suppose  that  Richard  made  a  thorough 
I  dilapidation  of  the  drmesues  of  the  crown,  which 
I  it  is  nut  likely  be  could  do  with  any  advantage 
I  after  his  former  resumptiou  of  all"  grants.  A 
1  king  (Kjssessed  of  such  a  reveuue,  could  never 
have  endured  fourteen  months'  captivity,  for  not 
paying  150,000  marks  t'l  the  emperor,  and  be 
obliged  at  last  to  leave  hostages  for  a  third  of  the 
sum.  'I  be  prices  of  commodities  in  this  reign 
are  also  a  certain  proof  that  no  such  enormous 
sum  could  be  levied  on  the  people.  A  hide  of 
land,  or  about  a  huudred  and  tnenty  acres,  was 
commonly  let  at  twenty  shillings  a-year,  money 
of  that  time.  .As  there  were  were  243, (lOO  hides 
in  England,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  amount  of 
all  the  landed  renis  of  the  kingdom.  The  general 
and  stated  price  of  an  ox  was  four  shillings  :  of  a 
labouring  liorse  the  same  ;  of  a  sow,  one  shilling; 
of  a  sheep  with  fine  wool,  tenpence;  with  coarse 
wool,  sixpence.  These  commodities  seem  not  to 
have  advanced  in  their  prices  since  the  con- 
quest.* 

Lingard  states,  without  expressing  any  doubt  as 
to  tlie  fact,  that  the  euoimous  sum  stated  by  the 
old  historians,  of  1,100,000  pounds,  was  actually 
levied  on  the  people  during  ilie  period  mentioned, 
and  gives  the  follov\iiig  account  of  the  expedients 
used  to  raise  it.  "  1st.  Before  his  departure  for 
Palestine  the  king  had  sold  many  of  the  lands  and 
offices  belnnginii  to  the  crown.  These  were  re- 
sumed :  and  to  palliate  the  injustice  of  the  mea- 
sure, it  was  pretended  that  the  purchasers  had 
been  indemnifit-d  by  the  profits  which  they  had 
made  in  the  interval.  2nd.  The  tax  of  two  sliil- 
Imgs  on  every  caracute  of  land,  imposed  in  the 
couLcil  at  Nottingham,  had  been  afterwards  in- 
creased to  five.  The  caracute  was  fixed  at  one 
hundred  acres,  and  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  inrpiire  upon  oath,  and  to  enrol  the  number  of 
such  caracutes,  with  the  names  of  the  proprietors 
in  every  hundred  or  wapentake.  To  ensure  |)ay- 
ment  the  lord  was  authorised  to  distrain  his  te- 
naut  :  and  if  any  deficiency  rrmained,  the  sheriff 
was  ordered  to  make  it  f.ood  by  levying  distress 
on  ihe  demesne  lands  oftheloril.  3d.  'I'ouriia- 
nients  bad  been  iiitruduced  into  England  in  the 
turbulent  reign  of  Stephen,  and  pruliibited  by  the 
policy  uf  his  buccessor  :  Richard  revived  them,  un 

*  MaHox,  in  hit  Birnnin  Anplica.  trlU  iis,  tliat  in  the  30th 
ofHi-nr>  II.,  thirty  thrrf  cows  aii'l  Iwu  bulls  ^ll^l  hut  i  iiht 
poiinili  *t\rn  thilliiiKii,  nmiiry  of  that  ac-  ;  -'jO"  hhi-rp, 
tw^nty-lwii  pound*  ten  thillini;*.  or  a'  out  trnprnrr  thrrr 
(arltimKt  p^r  iherp  ;  iiixty-»ix  oxen,  uzhtri-n  poundu  ihri-e 
>hillini[>j  tiltren  brerduiK  mareii,  Iwo  puuniia  lurlvc  iihil 
Unit  i-nil  kix.  rt.rr  ;  nnri  twenty-two  hog^n,  onr  pound  two 
•h'llinifi  In  the  li-nth  y^-ar  ol  Kichard  1.  ninition  l^  made 
of  ten  irf-r  c«nt,  (aid  lor  money:  but  the  Jewn  frequently 
exacted  much  lusher  iulerett. 


the  plea  that  (hey  were  necessary  to  teach  the  use 
of  arms,  and  to  fit  the  risiug  generation  for  the 
defence  of  their  country.  But  these  patriotic 
views  were  in  reality  prompted  by  avarice  :  be- 
fore any  individual  could  partake  of  such  martial 
sports  a  royul  license  was  requisite  :  and  its  price 
was  duly  fixed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  marks  for  an 
earl,  ten  for  a  baron,  four  for  a  knight  with,  and 
two  for  a  knight  without,  land.  4th.  Kichard 
broke  the  great  seal,  orilered  a  new  tme  to  be 
made,  and  declared  by  proclamation  that  no  grant 
under  the  former  should  be  deemed  \-alid  in  courts 
of  law.  The  consequence  was  that  the  holders 
of  such  grants  were  compelled  to  exhibit  them  in 
the  office  of  the  chancellor,  and  to  pay  the  usual 
fees  a  second  time.  5th.  The  institution  of  iti- 
nerant justices  was  resumed  or  continued  :  but 
their  instructions  were  intproved  by  such  addi- 
tions as  circumstances  suggested.  They  were  to 
consider  the  king  as  succeeding  in  the  place  of 
the  Jews  who  had  been  killed  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  and  to  require  fines  from  their  murder- 
ers, and  payment  from  their  debtors  :  they  were 
to  annul  all  grants  which  had  been  made  by 
Prince  John,  and  to  receive  all  monies  that 
were  due  to  him  :  they  were  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  all  wardships  and  escheats,  the  real  value 
of  all  the  lands,  and  the  quantity  of  stock  on  each 
farm  ;  they  were  to  impose  tallages  on  the  cities, 
burghs,  and  ancient  demesnes  of  the  crown  ;  and 
to  exact  the  payment  of  all  arrears  from  those 
who  had  promised  to  contribute  towards  the 
king's  ransom.  '  By  these  and  similar  inquisi- 
tions,' says  a  conteuiporary  writer,  '  England 
was  reduced  to  poverty  from  one  sea  to  the 
other.' " 

Kichard  renewed  the  severe  laws  against  trans- 
gressors in  bis  forests,  whom  he  jninisLed  by  cas- 
tration and  putting  out  their  eyes,  as  in  the  reign 
of  his  great-(;ran<llather.  He  established  by  law 
one  weight  and  measure  throughout  his  king- 
dom :  a  Useful  institution,  which  the  mrrceuary 
dis()osition  and  necessities  of  his  successor  en- 
gaged him  to  dispense  with  for  ininey. 

The  disorders  in  London,  derived  irom  its  bad 
police,  had  risen  to  a  great  height  during  this 
reign  ;  and  in  the  \ear  111)6,  there  seemed  to  be 
formed  so  regular  a  conspiracy  among  the  nume- 
rous MialefdCtors  as  threatened  the  city  with  de- 
struction. There  was  one  William  Fit/,  Oshert, 
commonly  called  Longheard,  a  lawyer,  who  had 
rendered  himself  extremely  pofiular  among  the 
lower  rank  of  citizens  ;  and,  by  defending  them 
on  all  occasions,  bad  ac<|uire(l  the  appellation  of 
the  advocate  or  saviour  of  the  poor.  He  exerted 
hi:,  authority,  by  injuring  ami  insulting  the  more 
substantial  citi/.ens,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
ktate  of  hostility,  and  who  were  every  moment 
exposed  to  the  most  outrasjeous  violences  from 
him  and  bis  licentious  emissaries.  Murders  were 
daily  cominiiled  in  the  streets;  bouses  were 
broken  o|>en  and  pillagi'd  in  day-light;  and  it  is 
pretendi-d,  that  no  less  than  fifty- two  thousand 
persons  had  e.  tered  into  an  association,  by  winch 
th'-y  hound  tliemselve'^  t(;  obey  all  the  t>rdi  r.s  ol 
this  dangerous  lufli.in.  Archbishop  Hubert,  who 
was  ti  en  cbiif  ju-ticiarv,  Mimmi'iied  him  before 
the  council  to  answer  for  liis  conduct  ;  but  he 
(ame  so  well  attended,  that  no  one  durst  accuse 
b  in,  or  give  evidence  agtinst  him  ;  and  the  pri- 
mate finding  ilie  impotence  of  law,  (ontented 
himself  with  exacting  Irom  ti'e  citizens  hosiages 
for  their  good  behaviour.     He  kept,  however,  a 
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watchful  eye  on  Fitx-Osbert;  and  seizing  a  fa- 
vourable o|)|)ortuBity,  attempted  to  commit  him 
to  custody  ;  but  the  criminal,  murdering^  one  of 
the  public  officers,  escaped  with  his  coucui)iue  to 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bow,  where  he  defended 
himself  by  force  of  arms.  He  was  at  last  forced 
from  his  retreat,  condemned,  and  executed,  amidst 
the  regrets  of  the  populace,  who  were  so  devoted 
to  his  memory,  that  they  stole  his  gibbet,  paid 
the  same  veneration  to  it  as  to  the  cross,  and 
wereecpially  zealous  in  propagating  and  attesting 
reports  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  it.  But  though 
the  sectaries  of  this  superstition  were  punished  by 
the  justiciary,  it  received  so  little  encouragement 
from  the  established  clergy,  whose  property  was 
endangered  by  such  seditious  practices,  that  it 
suddenly  sunk  and  vanished. 

It  was  during  the  crusades,  that  the  custom 
of  using  coats  of  arms  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe.  Tne  knights,  cased  up  iu  armour,  had 
no  way  to  make  themselves  be  known  and  distin- 
guished in  battle  but  by  the  devices  on  their 
shields ;  and  these  were  gradually  adopted  by 
their  posterity  and  families,  who  were  proud  of 
the  pious  aud  military  enterprises  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

King  Richard  was  a  passionate  lover  of  poetry  : 
tlure  even  remain  some  poetical  works  of  his 
composition  :  and  he  bears  a  rank  among  the  pro- 
vencal  poets  or  Troubadours,  who  were  the  first 
of  the  modern  Europeans  that  distinguished  them- 
selves by  attempts  of  that  nature. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


JOHN. 

Accession  of  the  king — His  marriage — ff^jr  with 
Frnnce— Murder  of  Arthur  duke  (if  Britauy — 
The  king-  expelled  the  French  jrrovinccs—The 
hing's  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Rome — Cardinal 
Langton  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterburi/ — 
Interdict  of  the  kingdom — Excommunication  of 
the  king — The  king's  submission  to  the  pope — 
Discontents  of  the  barons — Insurrection  of  the 
harons— Magna  Chart a^- Renewal  of  the  civil 
wars — Prince  Lewis  called  over — Death — and 
character  of  the  king. 

The  noble  and  free  genius  of  the  ancients, 
which  made  the  government  of  a  single  person 
be  always  regarded  as  a  species  of  tyranny  and 
usurpation,  and  kept  them  from  forming  any  con- 
ception of  a  legal  and  regular  monarchy,  had 
rendered  them  entirely  ignorant  both  of  the  rights 
of  primogeniture  and  a  representation  in  succes- 
sion ;  inventions  so  necessary  for  i)reserving  order 
in  the  lines  of  ])rinces,  for  obviating  the  evils  of 
civil  discord  and  of  usurpation,  and  for  begetting 
moderation  iu  that  species  of  government,  by 
giving  security  to  the  ruling  sovereign.  These 
innovations  arose  from  the  feudal  law  ;  which, 
first  introducing  the  right  of  primogeniture,  made 
such  a  distinction  between  the  families  of  the 
elder  and  younger  bruiher'S,  that  the  son  of  the 
former  was  thought  entitled  to  succeed  to  his 
grandfather,  preferably  to  his  uncles,  though 
nearer  allied  to  the  deceased  monarch.  But 
though  this  progress  of  ideas  was  natural,  it  was 
gradual.  In  the  age  of  which  we  treat,  tlie  prac- 
tice of  reoreseutation  was  indeed  introduced,  but 


not  thoroughly  established ;  and  the  minds  of 
men  fluctuated  between  opposite  principles.  Ri- 
chard, when  he  entered  on  the  holy  war,  declared 
his  nephew,  Arthur  duke  of  Biitany,  his  suc- 
cessor :  and  by  a  formal  deed,  he  set  aside,  in 
his  favour,  the  title  of  his  brother  John,  who  was 
younger  than  Geoffrey,  the  father  of  that  prince. 
But  John  so  little  acquiesced  in  that  destination, 
that,  v\hen  he  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  En- 
glish ministry,  by  exiielling  Longchamp,  the 
chancellor  and  great  justiciary,  lie  engaged  all 
the  barons  to  swear,  that  they  would  maintain 
his  right  of  succession  ;  and  Richard,  on  his  re- 
turn, took  no  steps  towards  restoring  or  securing 
the  order  which  he  had  at  first  established.  He 
was  even  careful,  by  his  last  will,  to  declare  his 
brother  John  heir  to  all  his  dominions  ;  whether, 
that  he  now  thought  Arthur,  who  v%as  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  incapable  of  asserting  his  claim 
against  John's  faction,  or  was  influenced  by 
Eleanor,  the  queen- mother,  who  hated  Coustan- 
tia,  mother  of  the  young  duke,  and  who  dreaded 
the  credit  which  that  princess  would  naturally 
acquire  if  her  son  should  mount  the  throne.  The 
authority  of  a  testament  was  great  in  that  age, 
even  where  the  succession  of  a  kingdom  was  con- 
cerned ;  and  John  had  reason  to  hope  that  this 
title,  joined  to  his  plausible  right  in  other  re- 
spects, would  ensure  him  the  succession.  But  the 
idea  of  representation  seems  to  have  made,  at 
this  time,  greater  progress  in  France  than  in 
England  :  the  barons  of  the  transmarine  pro- 
vinces, Anjou,  Maine,  Hnd  Touraine,  immedi- 
ately declared  in  favour  of  Arthur's  title,  and 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  French  monarch  as 
their  superior  lord.  Philip,  who  desired  only  an 
occasion  to  emharra=s  John,  and  dismember  his 
dominions,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  young  duke 
ofBritany,  took  him  under  his  protection,  and 
sent  him  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  along  with  his 
own  son  Lewis.  In  this  emergency,  John  has- 
tened to  establish  his  authority  in  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  the  monarchy  ;  and  after  sending  Eleanor 
into  Poictuu  and  Guienne,  where  her  right  was 
incontestable,  and  was  readiJy  ackiu.wledged,  he 
hurried  tj  Rouen,  and  having  secured  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  he  passed  over,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  Ciigland.  Hubert  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, William  Mareschal  earl  of  Strigul,  who 
also  passed  by  the  name  of  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter  the  justiciary,  the  three  most 
favoured  ministers  of  the  late  king,  were  already 
engaged  on  his  side  ;  and  the  submission  or  ac- 
quiescence of  all  the  other  barons  put  liim,  with- 
out opposition,  in  possession  of  the  throne. 

The  king  soon  returned  to  France,  in  order  to 
conduct  the  war  against  Philip,  and  to  recover 
the  revolted  provinces  from  his  nephew  Arthur. 
The  alliances  which  Richard  had  formed  with  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  aad  other  potent  French  princes, 
though  they  had  not  been  very  eflectual,  still 
subsisted,  and  enabled  John  to  delend  himself 
against  all  the  efforts  of  his  enemy.  In  an  action 
between  the  French  and  Flemings,  the  elect 
bishop  of  Cambray  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
former  ;  and  when  the  cardinal  of  Capua  claimed 
his  liberty,  Philip,  instead  of  complying,  re- 
proached him  with  the  weak  efforts  which  he  had 
employed  in  favour  of  the  bishop  of  Beauvais, 
who  was  in  a  like  condition.  The  legate,  to  show 
his  impaniality,  laid  at  the  same  time  the  king- 
dom of  France  and  the  duchy  of  Nvrmandy 
uuder    an  iuterdict ;     and   the    two  kings  fouDtl 
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themselves  obliged  to  make  an  exchange  of  these 
military  prelates. 

Notliinsf  euahled  the  king  to  bring  this  war  to 
a  happ)  issue  so  mucli  a$  the  selKsh  ititris^uin^ 
character  of  Philip,  who  acted  in  the  provinces 
that  had  declared  for  Arthur  without  any  regard 
to  the  interests  of  that  prince.  Coiistautid,  seized 
with  a  violent  jealousy  that  he  intended  to  usurp 
the  entire  dominion  of  them,  found  means  to  carry 
otf  her  -ion  secretly  from  Paris:  she  put  him  into 
the  hanils  of  his  uncle;  restored  the  provinces 
which  had  adhered  to  the  youn^  prince;  and 
made  him  do  L^'ma^e  for  the  duchy  of  Britany, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  rere-lief  of  Normandy. 
From  tt)is  incident,  I'hiiip  saw  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  make  any  progress  a<;ainst  John;  aud 
being  threatened  with  an  interdict  on  account  of 
his  irregular  divorce  from  Ingelburga,  the  Danish 
princess  \vhi>m  he  had  espoused,  he  became  de- 
sirous of  concluding  a  peace  with  England,  .\fter 
some  fruitless  conferences,  the  terms  were  at  last 
adjus'ed;  and  the  two  monarchs  seemed  in  this 
treaty  to  have  an  intention,  besides  ending  the 
present  quarrel,  of  preventing  all  future  causes  af 
di«cord,  and  o(  obviating  every  controversy  which 
Could  hereafter  arise  between  them.  They  ad- 
justed ihe  limits  of  all  their  territories;  mutually 
gnured  the  interests  of  their  vassals;  and,  to 
render  the  union  more  durable,  Jolm  gave  his 
uiece,  blanche  of  Castile,  in  marriage  to  Prince 
Lewis,  Phdip's  eldest  son.  and  with  her  the  ba- 
ronies of  Issoudun  and  Gra^ai,  and  other  fiefs  in 
Berri.  Niue  barons  of  the  king  of  England,  and 
as  many  of  the  king  of  France,  were  guarantees 
of  this  treaty  ;  and  all  of  them  swore,  that  if  their 
sovereinn  vioUtcd  any  article  of  it,  they  would 
declare  theniselves  ajjaiiist  him,  and  embrace  the 
cause  of  the  injured  monarch. 

John,  now  secure  as  he  imagined  on  the  side 
of  France,  indulged  his  passion  for  Isabella,  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Aymar  Tailleffer,  count  of 
AuiTouleme,  a  lady  with  whom  he  had  become 
m-ich  fiiamoured.  His  queen,  the  heiress  of  the 
family  of  Gloucester,  was  still  alive  :  Isabella  was 
married  to  the  count  de  la  Marche,  and  was  al- 
ready consigned  to  the  care  of  that  nobleman  ; 
though  by  reuson  of  her  tender  years  the  mar- 
riage had  not  been  consumma»ed.  The  passion 
of  John  made  him  overlook  all  these  obstacles: 
he  persuailed  the  cnuut  of  Aug  -uleme  to  carry  off 
his  daui^hier  from  her  husband;  and  having  on 
some  pretence  or  other  procured  a  divorce  from 
his  own  wife,  he  espoused  Isabella;  regardless 
both  of  the  menaces  of  the  pope,  who  exclaimed 
against  these  irregular  proceedings,  and  of  the 
resentment  of  the  injured  count,  who  soon  found 
means  of  punishing  Lit  powerful  and  iusoleut 
rival. 

John  bad  not  the  art  of  attaching  his  barons 
either  by  affei  tion  or  Ity  fiar.  The  count  de  la 
Marche,  and  his  brother  the  Count  d'Ku,  taking 
advantage  of  the  genrral  discontent  against  him, 
excitt-d  commotions  in  Poictou  and  Normandy  ; 
and  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  iu 
order  to  suppress  the  insurrection  of  his  vassals. 
He  siioimoned  together  the  barons  of  England, 
and  re<|uirec|  them  to  piss  the  sea  under  his 
standard,  and  to  quell  the  rebels  :  be  found  that 
he  [M>«(«ssrd  a«  little  authority  in  that  kingdom 
■«  in  hilt  transmarine  provinces.  The  English 
haront  iiuanimously  refdied,  that  they  would  not 
a'teod  him  on  this  expedition,  unless  he  would 
promi-e  ti  resfure  aud  preserve   tlicir   privileges  : 


the  first  symptom  of  a  regular  association  and 
plan  of  liberty  among  those  uoblenien  !  But  af- 
fairs were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  the  revolution 
projected.  Johi!,  by  menacing;  the  barons,  broke 
the  concert  ;  and  both  engaged  many  of  them  to 
follow  him  into  Normandy,  and  obliged  the  rest, 
who  staid  behind,  to  pay  him  a  scutage  of  two 
■narks  on  each  knight's  fee,  as  the  price  of  their 
exemption  from  the  service. 

The  force  which  John  carried  abroad  with  him, 
and  that  which  joined  him  in  Normandy,  ren- 
dered him  much  superior  to  his  malecontent 
barons;  and  so  much  the  more  as  Philip  did  not 
publicly  give  them  aiiv  countenance,  and  seemed 
as  yet  determined  to  persevere  steadily  in  the  al- 
liance which  he  had  contracted  with  England. 
But  the  king,  elated  with  his  superiority,  ad- 
vanced claims  which  gave  a  universal  alarm  to 
his  vassals,  and  diffused  still  wider  the  general 
discontent.  As  the  jurisprudence  of  those  times 
required,  that  the  causes  in  the  lord's  court  should 
cliiefly  be  decided  by  duel,  he  carried  along  with 
him  certain  bravos,  whom  he  retained  as  cham- 
pions, and  whom  he  destined  to  fight  with  his 
barons,  in  order  to  determine  any  controversy 
which  he  might  raise  against  them.  The  count 
de  la  Marche,  and  o'her  noblemen,  regarded  this 
proceeding  as  an  affront,  as  well  as  an  injury; 
and  declared,  that  they  would  never  draw  their 
sword  against  men  of  such  inferior  quality.  The 
king  menaced  them  with  vengeance;  i)ut  he  had 
not  vigour  to  employ  against  them  the  fo'ce  in 
his  hands,  or  to  prosecute  the  injustice,  by 
crushing  entirely  the  nobles  who  opposed  it. 

This  government,  equally  feeble  and  violent 
gave  the  injured  barons  courage  as  well  as  incli- 
nation to  carry  farther  their  opposition  :  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  king  of  France  :  (omplained  of  the 
denial  of  justice  in  Jidiu's  court  ;  demanded  re- 
dress from  him  as  their  superior  lord;  and  en- 
treated him  to  employ  hfs  authority,  and  prevent 
their  final  ruin  and  oppression.  Philip  perceived 
his  advantage,  opened  his  mind  to  great  projects, 
interposed  in  behalf  of  the  French  barons,  and 
began  to  talk  in  a  high  and  menacing  style  to  the 
king  of  England.  John,  who  could  not  disavow 
Philip's  authority,  replied,  that  it  belonged  to 
himself  first  to  grant  them  a  trial  by  their  peers 
in  his  own  court;  it  was  not  till  he  failed  in  this 
duty,  that  he  was  answerable  to  his  peers  in  the 
supreme  court  of  the  French  king;  and  he  pro- 
mised by  a  lair  and  equitable  judicature,  to  give 
satisfaction  to  his  barons.  When  the  nobles,  in 
conse(|uence  of  ibis  engagement,  demaniledi  a 
sale-Conduct,  that  they  might  attend  his  court,  he 
at  first  refused  it  ;  upon  the  renewal  of  Philip's 
menaces,  he  promised  to  grant  their  demand  ;  he 
violated  this  promise ;  fresh  menaces  extorted 
from  him  a  promise  to  surrender  to  Philip  the 
fortr.  ssei-  of  Tillieres  and  Boutavant,  as  a  security 
for  performance  ;  he  again  violated  this  engage- 
ment;  his  enemies,  sensible  boili  of  his  weakness 
and  want  of  faith,  combined  still  closer  in  the  re- 
solution of  pushitig  him  to  extremities  ;  and  a  new 
nnd  poweifid  ally  soon  appeared  to  encourage 
them  in  their  invasion  of  this  odious  and  despica- 
ble governmetit. 

'Ihe  young  duke  of  iiritany,  who  was  now  rising 
to  mans  estate,  sensible  of  the  daiigemus  cha- 
racter of  his  uncle,  determined  to  seek  both  bis 
secur  ty  and  elevation  by  a  union  «ith  Philip  and 
the  malecontent  barons.  He  joined  the  Frencii 
army,    which    had    begun    hostilities  against  the 
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king  of  Eng;land :  he  was  received  with  great 
marks  of  distinction  by  Philip  ;  was  knighted  by 
Iiim  ;  espoused  his  daughter  Mary  ;  aud  was  in- 
vested not  only  in  the  duchy  of  Britany,  but  in 
the  countits  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  he  had 
formerly  resigned  to  his  uncle.  Every  attempt 
ncceeded  with  the  allies.  Tillieres  and  Bouta- 
vant  were  taken  by  Philip,  after  making  a  feeble 
defence  :  Mortimar  and  Lyonr.  fell  into  his  hands 
almost  without  resistance.  That  prince  next  in- 
vested Goiirnai  ;  and  .'pening  the  sluices  of  a  lake 
wliirh  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  poured  such  a 
torrent  of  water  into  the  place,  that  the  garrison 
deserted  it,  and  the  French  monarch,  without 
striking  a  blow,  made  himself  master  of  that  im- 
portant fortress.  The  progress  of  the  French  arms 
was  rapid,  and  promised  more  considerable  suc- 
cess than  usually  in  that  age  attended  military 
enterprises.  In  answer  to  every  advance  which 
the  king  made  towards  peace,  Philip  still  insisted, 
that  he  should  resign  all  his  transmarine  domi- 
nions to  his  nephew,  and  rest  contented  with  the 
kingdom  of  England  ;  when  an  event  happened, 
which  seemed  to  turn  the  scales  in  favour  of  John, 
and  10  give  him  a  decisive  superiority  over  his 
enemies. 

Young  Arthur,  fond  of  military  renown,  had 
broken  into  Poi:tou  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  ; 
and  passing  near  Mirabeau,  he  heard  that  his 
grandmother  Queen  Eleanor,  who  had  always 
opposed  his  interests,  was  lodged  in  that  place, 
and  was  protected  by  a  weak  garrison  and  ruin- 
ous fortifications.  He  immediately  determined 
to  lay  si^ge  to  the  fortress,  and  make  himself 
master  of  her  person  :  but  John,  roused  from  his 
indolence  by  so  pressing  an  occasion,  collected  an 
army  of  English  and  Brabancons,  and  advanced 
from  Normandy  with  hasty  marches  to  the  relief 
of  the  queen-mother.  He  fell  on  Arthur's  camp 
oefore  that  prince  was  aware  of  the  danger;  dis- 
persed his  army  ;  took  him  prisoner,  together 
with  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  Geoffrey  de  Lusig- 
nan,  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  revolted 
barons  ;  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Normandy. 
Philip,  who  was  lying  before  Arques  in  that 
duchy,  raised  the  siege  and  retired,  upon  his  ap- 
proach. The  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were 
sent  over  to  England  ;  but  Arthur  was  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  Falaise. 

The  king  had  here  a  conference  with  his  ne- 
phew ;  represented  to  him  the  folly  of  his  preten- 
sions ;  and  required  hin)  to  renounce  the  French 
alliance,  which  had  encouraged  him  to  live  in  a 
state  of  enmity  with  all  his  family  :  but  the  brave, 
though  imprudent  youth,  rendered  more  haughty 
from  misfortunes,  maintained  the  justice  of  his 
cause;  asserted  his  claim,  not  only  to  the  French 
provinces,  but  to  the  crown  of  England;  and,  in 
his  turn,  required  the  king  to  restore  the  son  of 
his  elder  brother  to  the  possession  of  his  inherit- 
ance. John,  sensible,  from  these  symptoms  of 
spirit,  that  the  young  prince,  thciugh  now  a  pri- 
soner, miiht  hereafter  prove  a  dangerous  enemy, 
determined  to  prevent  all  future  peril  by  dispatch- 
ing his  nephew  :  and  Arthur  was  never  more 
heard  of.  The  circumstances  which  attended 
this  deed  of  darkness  were,  no  doubt,  carefully 
concealed  by  the  actors,  and  are  variously  related 
by  historians  :  but  the  most  probable  aeconnt  is 
as  follows  :  the  king,  it  is  said,  first  proposed  to 
William  de  la  Biay,  one  of  his  servants,  to  dis- 
pat  h  Anhur;  but  Wdliam  replied,  that  he  was 
a  gentleman,  not  a  hangman  ;  and  he  positively 


refused  compliance.  Another  instrument  of  mur- 
der was  found,  and  was  dispatched  with  proper 
orders,  to  Falaise  ;  but  Hubert  de  Bourg,  cham- 
berlain to  the  king,  and  constable  of  the  castle, 
feigning  that  he  himself  would  execute  the  kind's 
mandate,  sent  back  the  assassin,  spread  the  re- 
port that  the  young  prince  was  dead,  and  pub- 
licly performed  all  the  ceremonies  of  his  inter- 
ment: but  finding,  that  the  Bretons  vowed  re- 
venge for  the  murder,  and  that  all  the  revolted 
barons  persevered  more  obstinately  in  their  re- 
bellion, he  thought  it  prudent  to  reveal  the  secret, 
and  to  inform  the  world  that  the  duke  of  Britany 
was  still  alive,  and  in  his  custody.  This  discover/ 
proved  fatal  to  the  young  prince  :  John  first  re- 
moved him  to  the  castle  of  Rouen,  and  coming 
in  a  boat,  during  the  night-time,  to  that  place, 
commanded  Arthur  to  be  brought  forth  to  him. 
The  young  prince,  aware  of  his  danger,  and  now 
more  subdued  by  the  continuance  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  by  the  approach  of  death,  threw  him 
self  un  his  knees  before  his  uncle,  aud  bet;ged  for 
mercy  :  but  the  barbarous  tyrant,  making  no  re- 
ply, stabbed  him  with  his  own  hands  ;  and  fast- 
ening a  stone  to  the  dead  body,  threw  it  into  the 
Seine. 

All  men  were  struck  with  horror  at  this  inhu- 
man deed ;  and  from  that  moment  the  king,  de- 
tested by  his  subjects,  retained  a  very  precarious 
authority  over  both  ihe  people  and  the  barons  in 
his  dominions.  The  Bretons,  enraged  at  this 
disappointment  in  their  fond  hopes,  waged  im- 
placable war  against  him  ;  and  fixing  the  suc- 
cession of  their  government,  put  themselves  in  a 
posture  to  revenge  the  murder  of  their  sovereign. 
John  had  got  into  his  power  his  neice,  Eleanor, 
sister  to  Arthur,  commonly  called  the  Damsel  of 
Britany;  and  carrying  her  over  to  England,  de- 
tained her  ever  after  in  captivity  :  but  the  Bretons 
in  despair  of  recovering  this  princess,  chose  Alice 
for  their  sovereign ;  a  younger  daughter  of  Con- 
stantia,  by  her  second  marriage  with  Guy  de 
Thouars ;  and  they  intrusted  the  government  of 
the  duchy  to  that  nobleman.  The  statts  of  Bri- 
tany, meanwhile,  carried  their  complaints  before 
Philip  as  their  liege  lord,  and  demanded  justice 
for  the  violence  committed  by  John  on  the  person 
of  Arthur,  so  near  a  relation,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  homage  which  he  did  to  Normandy,  was 
always  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  vassals  of  the 
crown.  Philip  received  their  application  with 
pleasure  ;  summoned  John  to  stand  a  trial  before 
him,  aud  on  his  non-appearance  passed  sentence, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  peers,  upon  that 
prince ;  declared  him  guilty  of  felony  and  parri- 
cide ;  and  adjudged  him  to  forfeit  to  his  superior 
lord  all  his  seignories  and  fiefs  in  France. 

The  king  of  France,  wliose  ambitious  and  active 
sj)irit  had  been  hitherto  confined,  either  by  the 
sound  iiolicy  of  Henry,  or  the  martial  genius  of 
Richard,  seeing  now  the  opportunity  favourable 
against  this  base  and  odious  prince,  embraced 
the  project  of  expelling  the  English,  or  rather  the 
English  king,  from  France,  and  of  annexing  to 
the  crown  so  many  considerable  fiefs,  which, 
during  several  ages,  had  been  dismembered  from 
it.  Many  of  the  other  great  vassals,  whose  jea- 
lousy might  have  interposed,  and  have  obstructed 
the  execution  of  this  project,  were  not  at  present 
in  a  situation  to  oppose  it  ;  and  the  rest  either 
looked  on  with  iaditference,  or  gave  their  assist- 
ance to  this  dangerous  aggrandizement  of  their 
superior  lord.     The  earls  of  Flanders  and  Blois 
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were  engaged  in  the  holy  war:  "the  count  or 
Champagne  was  an  infant,  and  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Philip :  the  duchy  of  Brittany,  enraged 
at  the  rourdercif  their  prince,  vigorously  proinott-d 
all  his  measures  :  and  the  general  defection  of 
John's  vassals  made  everv  enterprise  easy  and 
successful  against  him.  Philip,  after  taking  se- 
veral castles  and  fortresses  beyond  the  Loire, 
which  he  cither  srarnsoned  or  dismantled,  re- 
ceived the  suhmissions  of  the  count  of  Alen^on, 
who  deserted  John, and  delivered  up  all  the  places 
i.uder  his  command  to  the  French  :  upon  which 
Philip  broke  up  his  camn,  in  order  to  give  the 
i  troops  some  repose  after  the  fatigues  of  the  cam- 
paign. John,  suddenly  collecting  some  forces, 
laid  siege  to  Alen^on  ;  and  Philip,  whose  dis- 
persed army  could  not  be  brought  together  in 
time  t<)  succour  it,  saw  himself  exposed  to  the 
di<is:race  of  suffering  the  oppression  of  his  friend 
and  confederate.  I5ut  his  active  and  fertile  ge- 
nius found  an  expedient  against  this  evil.  There 
was  held  at  that  very  time  a  tournament  at  Moret 
in  the  Gatinois  ;  whither  all  the  chief  nobility  of 
France  aod  the  neighbouring  countries  had  re- 
sor  ed,  iu  order  to  sisiUHlize  their  i)rowess  and 
address.  Philip  presented  himself  before  them  ; 
craved  their  asistauce  in  his  distress  ;  and  point- 
ed out  the  jilains  of  Alenfou,  as  the  most  honour- 
able field  iu  which  they  could  display  their  gene- 
rositv  and  martial  spirit.  Those  valorous  knights 
vowed  that  they  would  take  vengeance  on  the 
base  parricide,  the  stain  of  arms  and  of  chivalry  ; 
and  putting  themselves,  with  all  their  retinue, 
under  the  command  of  Philip,  instantly  marched 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Aleufon.  John,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  fled  from  before  the  place  ;  an<i 
in  the  hurry  abandoned  all  his  teuts,  machiues, 
and  bagsaje,  t;;  the  enemy. 

Thi':' feeble  effort  was  the  last  exploit  of  that 
slothful  aud  cowardly  prince  for  the  defence  of 
his  dominions.  He  thenceforth  remained  iu  total 
inactiviiy  at  Rouen,  passing  all  his  time,  with  his 
young  wife,  in  pastimes  aud  amusement;,  as  if 
h's  state  had  been  iu  the  most  profound  tran- 
quillity, or  his  affairs  in  the  most  prosperous  con- 
dition. If  he  ever  menii(jned  war,  it  was  only  to 
give  himself  vaunting  airs,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  rendered  him  still  more  despicable  and 
ridiculous.  "  Let  the  French  go  on,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  retake  in  a  day  what  it  has  cost  them 
ears  to  acquire."  His  stupiility  and  indolence 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  the  people  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  infatuation  by  sorcery, 
and  believed  that  he  was  thrown  into  this  lethargy 
by  some  magic  or  witchcraft.  The  Eiiglisli 
barons,  finding  that  their  time  was  wasted  to  no 
purpose,  aud  that  they  must  suH'er  the  disgrace  of 
seeing,  without  resistance,  the  progress  of  the 
French  arms,  withdrew  from  their  colours,  and 
secretly  returned  to  their  own  country.  No  one 
thought  of  defending  a  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
deserted  himself;  aud  his  subject-,  regarded  his 
fate  with  the  same  iudifTerence,  to  which,  in  this 
pressing  exigency,  they  saw  him  totally  aban- 
doned. 

John,  while  he  neglected  all  domestic  resources, 
had  the  meanness  to  betake  himself  to  a  for(i;rn 
power,  whose  firotection  he  claimed  :  he  applied 
to  the  pope.  Innocent  HI.  and  entreated  hini  to 
interpose  his  authority  betweeti  him  and  the 
French  monarch  Innocent,  pleased  with  an> 
occasion  of  exerting  his  Ruperi<)rity,  sent  Philip 
orders  to  stop  the  progress  of  bis  arms,  and  to 


make  peace  with  the  king  of  England.  liut  the 
French  barons  received  the  message  with  indig- 
nation ;  disclaimed  the  temporal  authority  as- 
sumed by  the  pontiff,  and  v:iwed,  that  they  would, 
to  the  uttermost,  assist  their  prince  against  all 
his  enemies  :  Philip,  seconding  their  ardour,  pro- 
ceeded, instead  of  obeying  the  pope's  envoys,  to 
lay  sieje  to  Chateau  Gaillard,  the  most  consider- 
able fortress  which  remained  to  guard  the  fron- 
tiers of  Normandy. 

Chateau    Gaillard  was   situated    partly  on  au 
island  in  the  river  Seine,  partly  on  a  rock  opposite 
to  it  ;  and  was  secured  by  every  advantage  which 
either  art  or  nature  could   bestow  upon  it.     The 
late  king,  having  cast  his  eye  on  this  favourable 
situation,  had  spared  no  labour  or  expense  in  for- 
tifying it;  and  it  was  defeniled  by  Roger  de  Laci, 
constable  of  Chester,  a  determined  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  garrison.     I'hilip,   who  des- 
paired of  taking  the  place  by   force,  purposed  to 
reduce  it  by  famine  ;   and  that  he   might  cut  off 
its  communication   with  the   neighbouring  coun- 
try, he  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Seine,  while  he 
himself  with  his  army  blockaded  it  by  land.    The 
earl  of  PtMnbroke,  the  man  of  greatest  vigour  and 
capacity  in  the  English  court,  formed  a  plan   for 
breaking  through  the  French  entrenchments,  and 
throwing  relief  into  the  place.     He  carried  with 
him  an  army  of  4000   infantry  and  3000  cavalry, 
and  .suddenly  attacked,  with  great  success,  Phi- 
lip's cam))  iu  the  night-time  ;  having  left  orders, 
that  a  fleet  of  seventy  flat-bottomed  vessels  should 
sail  up  the  Seine,  and  fall  at  the  same  instant  on 
the  bridge.     15ut  the  wind  and  the  current  of  the 
river,  by  retarding  the  vessels,  disconcerted  this 
plan  of  operations;   and  it  was   morning   before 
the  fleet  appeared  ;  when  Pembroke,  though  suc- 
cessful in  the  beginning  of  the  action,  was  already 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,   and  the  king  of 
France  had   leisure   to   defend    himself    against 
these  new  assailants,   who  al.so   met  with  a  re- 
pulse.    After  this  misfortune,  John  made  no  fur- 
ther efforts  for  the  relief  of  Chateau  Gaillard  ;  and 
Philip  had  all  the  leisure  requisite  for  conducting 
and  finishing  the  siege.     Itoger  de  Laci  defended 
himself  for  a  twelvemonth  with  great  obstinacy  ; 
and   having   braNely   repelled   every  attack,  and 
patiently  borne  all  the   hardships  of  famine,  he 
was  at   last  overpowered   by   a  sudden  assault  in 
the  night-time,  aud  made  prisoner  of  war,  with 
his  garrison.     Philip,  who  knew  how   to   respect 
valoureven  in  an  enemy,  treated  him  with  civility, 
and   gave  him    the  whole  city  of  I'aris   for  the 
jdace  of  his  coulinemeut. 

When  thii  bulwark  ol  Normandy  was  once  sub- 
dued, all  the  province  lay  open  to  the  inroads  of 
Philip;  and  the  king  of  En;iland  despaiied  of 
being  any  longer  able  to  defend  it.  He  secretly 
prepared  vessels  for  a  scandalous  flight;  and  that 
the  Normans  might  no  longer  doubt  of  his  rc'-o- 
lution  to  abandon  them,  he  ordered  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Pont  de  I'Ari  be,  Moulineaux,  aud  Mont- 
fort  r.'Xmauri  to  be  (iemolished.  Not  daring  to 
repose  confidence  in  any  of  his  barons,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  universally  engaged  in  a  cons[)iracy 
against  him,  he  intrusted  the  government  of  the 
province  to  Archas  Martin  and  Lupicaire,  two 
mercenary  IJraban^'ons,  whom  he  had  retained  in 
his  service.  Philip,  now  secure  of  his  prey,  pushed 
his  conquests  witli  vigour  and  success  against  the 
dismayed  Normans.  Faiaise  was  first  besieged  ; 
iind  Lupicaire,  who  commanded  in  this  iinpreg- 
uable  fortress,  after  surrendering  the    place,  en- 
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listed  himself  with  his  troops  ia  the  service  of 
Philip,  and  carried  on  hostilities  against  his  an- 
cient roaster.  Caen,  Coutance,  Seez,  Evreux,  and 
Baieux,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
monarch,  and  all  lower  Normandy  was  re- 
duced under  his  dominion.  To  forward  his  enter- 
prises on  the  other  division  of  the  province,  Gui 
de  Thouars,  at  the  head  of  the  Bretons,  broke 
into  the  territory,  and  took  Mount  St.  Michael, 
Avranches,  and  all  the  other  fortresses  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  Normans,  who  abhorred 
the  French  yoke,  and  who  would  have  defended 
themselves  to  the  last  extremity  if  their  prince 
had  appeared  to  conduct  them,  found  no  resource 
but  in  submission  ;  and  every  city  opened  its 
gates  as  soon  as  Philip  appeared  before  it.  Roneu 
alone,  Arques,  and  Vernt-uil,  determined  to  main- 
tain their  lilierties  ;  and  formed  a  confederacy  for 
mutual  defence.  Pliilip  began  with  the  siege  of 
Rouen  :  the  inhabitants  were  so  inflamed  with 
hatred  to  France,  that,  on  the  appearance  of  his 
army,  they  fell  on  all  the  natives  of  the  country, 
whom  they  found  within  their  walls,  and  put 
them  to  dea  h.  But  after  the  French  king  had 
begun  his  operations  with  success,  and  had  taken 
Some  of  their  outworks,  the  citizens,  seeing  no 
resource,  offered  to  capitulate ;  and  demanded 
only  thirty  days  to  advertise  their  prince  of  their 
danger,  and  to  require  succours  against  the 
enemy.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term,  as  no 
supply  had  arrived,  they  opened  their  gates  to 
Pliilip  ;  and  the  whole  province  soon  after  imitated 
the  example,  and  submitted  to  the  victor.  Thus 
was  this  important  territory  re-united  to  the  crown 
of  France,  about  three  centuries  after  tlie  cession 
of  it  by  Charles  the  Simple  to  RoUo,  the  first  duke  : 
and  the  Normans,  sensible  that  this  conquest 
was  probably  final,  demanded  the  jirivilege  of 
being  goverued  by  French  laws ;  which  Philip, 
making  a  few  alterations  on  the  ancient  Norman 
customs,  readily  granted  them.  But  the  French 
monarch  had  too  much  ambition  and  genius  to 
stop  in  his  present  career  of  success.  He  carried 
his  victorious  army  into  the  western  provinces  ; 
soon  reduced  Anjou,  Maine,  Touraioe,  and  part 
of  Poictou  ;  and  in  this  manner,  the  French  crown, 
during  the  reign  of  one  able  and  active  prince, 
recei\ed  such  an  accession  of  power  and  gran- 
deur, as,  in  the  ordinary  ci-urse  of  things,  it 
would  have  required  several  ages  to  attain. 

John,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  might 
cover  the  disgrace  of  his  own  conduct,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  his  barons,  who,  he  pretended,  had 
deserted  his  standard  in  Normandy  ;  and  be  arbi- 
trarily extorted  from  them  a  seventh  of  all  their 
moveables,  as  a  punishment  for  the  offence.  Soon 
after  he  forced  them  to  grant  him  a  scutate  of 
two  marks  and  a  half  on  each  knight's  fee  for  an 
expedition  into  Normandy  ;  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  execute  the  service  for  which  he  pretei;ded  to 
exact  if.  Next  year,  be  summoned  all  the  barons 
of  his  realm  to  attend  him  on  this  foreign  expe- 
dition, and  collected  ships  from  all  the  sea-ports  ; 
but  meeting  with  opposition  from  some  of  his  mi- 
nisters, and  abandoning  his  de>ign,  he  dismissed 
both  fleet  and  army,  and  ihen  renewed  his  ex- 
clamations against  the  barons  for  deserting  him. 
He  next  put  to  sea  with  a  small  army,  and  his 
subjects  believed,  that  he  was  resolved  to  expose 
himself  to  the  utmost  hazard  for  the  defence  and 
recov^-ry  of  his  dominions  but  they  were  sur- 
prised, after  a  few  days,  to  see  him  return  again 
into  harbour  without  attemoting  any  thing.     In 


the  subsequent  season,  he  had  the  courage  to 
carry  his  hostile  measures  a  step  further.  Gui  de 
Thouars,  who  governed  Britany,  jealous  of  the 
rapid  progress  made  by  his  ally,  the  French  king, 
promised  to  join  the  king  of  England  with  all  hi, 
forces  ;  and  John  venturtd  abroad  with  a  consi- 
derable  army,  and  landed  at  Rochelie.  He  marched 
to  Angers;  which  he  took  and  reduced  to  ashes. 
But  the  approach  of  Philip  with  an  army  threw 
him  into  a  panic  ;  and  be  immediately  made  pro- 
posals for  peace,  and  fixed  a  place  of  iuterview 
with  his  euemy  :  but  instead  of  keeping  his  en 
gagement,  he  stole  off  with  his  army,  embarkec 
at  Rochelie,  and  returned,  loaded  with  new  shame 
and  disgrace,  into  England.  The  mediation  ol 
the  pope  procui'ed  him  at  last  a  truce  for  two 
years  with  the  French  monarch  ;  almost  all  the 
transmarine  provinces  were  ravished  from  Lim  ; 
and  his  Eng  ish  barons,  though  harassed  with 
arbitrary  taxes  and  fruitless  expeditions,  saw 
themselves  and  their  country  bafHed  and  affronted 
in  every  enterprise. 

In  an  age  wh.^n  personal  valour  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  accomplishment,  such  conduct  as  that 
of  John,  always  disgraceful,  must  be  exposed  to 
peculiar  contempt ;  and  he  must  thenceforth  have 
expected  to  rule  his  turbulent  vassals  with  a  very 
doubtful  authority.  But  the  government  exercised 
by  the  Norman  princes  had  wound  up  the  royal 
power  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and  so  much  beyond  the 
usual  tenor  of  the  feudal  constitutions,  that  it 
still  behoved  him  to  be  debased  by  new  affronts 
and  disgraces,  ere  his  barons  could  entertain  the 
view  of  conspiring  against  him,  in  order  to  re- 
trench his  prerogatives.  The  church,  which,  at 
tiiat  time,  declined  not  a  contest  with  the  most 
powerful  and  most  vigorous  monarchs,  took  first 
advantatre  of  John's  imbecility  ;  and,  with  the  most 
aggravating  circumstances  of  insolence  and  scorn, 
fixed  her  yoke  upon  him. 

The  papal  chair  was  then  filled  by  Innocent  III. 
who,  having  attained  that  dignity  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  years,  and  b<ing  endowed  with  a 
lofiy  and  enterprising  genius,  gave  full  scope  to 
his  ambition,  and  attempted,  perhaps  more  openly 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  convert  that  su- 
periority, wliich  was  yielded  him  by  all  the  Eu- 
ropean princes,  into  a  real  dominion  over  them. 
The  hierarchy,  protected  by  the  Roman  pontiff, 
bad  already  carried  to  an  enormous  height  its 
usurpations  upon  the  civil  power;  but  in  order  to 
extend  them  further,  and  render  them  useful  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the 
ecclesias'ics  themselves  under  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy, and  to  make  them  entirely  dependent  on 
their  spiritual  leader.  For  this  purpose,  Inno- 
cent first  attempted  to  impose  taxes  at  pleasure 
upon  the  clergy;  and  in  the  fir,t  year  of  this  cen- 
tury, taking  advantage  of  the  popular  frenzy  fur 
crusades,  he  sent  collectors  over  all  Europe,  who 
levit  d,  by  his  authority,  the  fortieth  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical revenues  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Laiid, 
and  received  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
laity  to  a  like  amount.  The  same  year  Hubert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attempted  another  in- 
novation, favourable  to  ecclesiastical  and  papal 
power:  in  the  king's  absence,  be  summoned,  by 
his  legantine  authority,  a  synod  of  all  the  English 
clergy,  contrary  to  the  inhibition  of  Geoffrey  Fitz- 
Peter,  the  chief  justiciary  ;  and  no  proper  censure 
was  ever  passed  on  this  encroachment,  the  first  or 
the  kind,  upon  the  royal  power.  But  a  favour- 
able incident  soon. after  happened,  which  enabled 
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so  a<-iiiriiig  a  pontiff  as  liiuoceut  to  extenJ  still 
further  his  usuri)atious  on  so  coutemptiblea  priuce 
as  John. 

Hubert  the  primate,  died  in  1205;  and  as  the 
uii>nks  or  canons  of  Christ-church,  Canterbury, 
possessed  a  ri^ht  of  voting  in  the  election  of  their 
archbishop,  some  of  the  juniors  of  tlie  order,  who 
lav  in  «ait  for  that  event,  met  claudestiuely  the 
very  nijht  of  Hubert's  death  ;  and,  without  any 
conge  d'elire  from  the  kioij,  chose  Ref^iiialii,  their 
sub-prior,  for  the  successor;  installed  him  in 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  before  midnight ;  and 
having  enjoined  him  in  the  strictest  secrecy,  seut 
bim  immediately  to  Rome,  in  order  to  solicit  the 
confirmation  of  his  election.  The  vanity  of  Regi- 
nald prevailed  over  his  prudence ;  and  he  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Flanders,  than  he  revealed  to  everyone 
the  purpose  of  his  journey,  which  was  immedi- 
ately known  in  England.  The  king  was  enraged 
at  tile  novelty  and  temerity  of  the  atteni])!,  in 
tillin"  so  impoitant  an  oflTice  without  his  know- 
led"-e  or  ciinseut  :  the  sulfragan  bishops  of  Can- 
ttrburv,  who  were  accustomed  to  concur  in  the 
choice'of  their  primate,  were  no  less  displeased 
at  the  exclusion  given  them  in  this  election  .  the 
senior  monks  of  Christ-church  were  injured  by 
the  irregular  proceedings  of  their  juniors:  the 
juniors  themselves,  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  and 
disgusted  with  tlje  levity  of  Reginald,  who  had 
broken  bis  engagements  with  them,  were  willing 
to  set  a^ide  his  election  :  and  all  men  concurred 
in  the  design  of  remedying  the  false  measures 
which  had  been  taken.  But  as  .lolin  knew  that 
this  affair  would  be  canvassed  before  a  superior 
tribunal,  where  the  interposition  of  ro\al  autho- 
ritv  iu  besto»*ing  ecclesiastical  benefices  was  very 
invidious;  where  even  the  cause  of  suffragan 
bishops  was  not  so  favourable  as  that  of  monks  ; 
he  determined  to  niake  the  new  ele-jtion  entirely 
uuexteptionable  :  he  submitted  the  affair  wholly 
to  the  canons  of  Christ-church  ;  and  departing 
from  the  right  claimed  by  his  predecessors,  ven- 
tured no  further  than  to  inform  them  privately, 
that  they  would  do  him  an  acceptable  service  if 
tliey  chose  John  de  Gray,  bishop  of  Norwich,  for 
tlieir  primate.  The  election  of  that  prelate  was 
accordingly  made  without  a  contradictory  vote  ; 
and  the  king,  to  obviate  all  contests,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  suffraijau  bisho))S  not  to  insist  on 
their  claim  of  coi;ci;rring  iit  the  election  :  hut 
those  j)relates,  persevering  in  their  pretensions, 
sent  an  a<;ent  to  maintain  their  cause  before  in- 
nocent; while  the  king,  and  the  convent  of 
Christ-church,  dispatched  twelve  monks  of  that 
order  to  support,  before  the  same  tribunal,  the 
election  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich. 

'I"hu3  there  lay  three  different  claims  before  the 
pope,  whom  all  parties  allowed  to  be  the  supreme 
arbiter  ill  the  contest.  The  claim  of  the  suffra- 
gans. Icing  so  opposite  to  the  usual  maxims  of 
the  papal  court,  was  soi<n  set  aside  :  the  election 
of  Rrgiiiald  was  so  obviously  fraudiileni  and  irre- 
gular, that  there  was  no  possibility  of  deleodinij 
it  :  but  Innocent  maintained,  that  though  this 
election  was  null  and  invalid,  it  ou:;lit  previously 
to  have  been  declared  such  by  the  sovereign  pontilf, 
before  the  monks  could  proceed  lo  a  new  election  ; 
and  that  the  choice  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was 
of  course  as  uncanonical  as  that  of  Ins  com- 
petitor. Advantage  was  therefore  taken  of  this 
iulitlety  for  inlroiluiing  a  precedent,  by  which 
the  »re  of  Canterbury,  the  must  important 
dignity  iu   the   church    after   the    |)apal   throne, 


should  ever  after  be  at  the  disposal   uf  the   c>uit 
of  Rome. 

While  the  pope  maintained  so  many  fierce  con- 
test^, in  order  to  wrest  Irom  princes  the  right  of 
granting-  investitures,  and  to  exclude  Inymen  from 
all  authority  in  cotiferring  ecclesiastical  heuelices, 
he  was  supported  by  the  united  influence  of  the 
clergy,  wiio,  aspiring  to  independence,  fought, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  ambition,  and  all  the  zeal 
of  superstition,  under  his  sacred  banner-;.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  point,  after  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  and  the  couvulsi'ins  of  many  states,  esta- 
bished  iu  some  tolerable  degree,  than  the  victo- 
rious leader,  as  is  usual,  turned  his  arms  against 
his  own  commutiity,  anil  aspired  to  centre  all 
powe.'  in  his  person.  By  the  invention  of  reserves, 
provisions,  coiumendams,  atid  oilier  devices,  the 
pope  gradually  assumed  the  right  of  filling  vacant 
benefices;  and  the  plenitude  of  Lis  apostolic 
power,  which  was  niitsul>ject  to  any  limitations, 
sup|)lied  all  defpcts  of  title  in  the  person  on  whom 
he  bestowed  prelermenr.  The  canons  which  re- 
gulated elections  were  purposely  rendered  intricate 
and  involved  :  fretjueut  disputes  rose  among  can- 
didates :  appeals  were  every  day  carried  to  Rome  : 
the  apostolic  see,  besides  reaping-  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages from  these  cotitests,  often  exercised  the 
power  of  setting  aside  botfi  the  litigants,  and,  on 
pretence  of  appeasing  faction,  nominated  a  third 
person,  who  might  be  mure  acceptable  to  the  cou- 
tending  parties. 

The  present  controversy  about  the  election  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury  afforded  Innocent  an  oppor- 
tutiity  of  claimin<;  tins  right ;  and  he  failed  nut  to 
perceive  and  avail  himself  of  the  advantage.  He 
sent  for  the  twelve  monks  deputed  by  the  con- 
vent to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich ;  and  commanded  them,  under  the  penalty 
of  excommunication,  to  choose  lor  their  primate, 
Cardinal  Langton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  but 
educated  in  France,  and  connected,  by  bis  in- 
terest and  attachments,  with  the  see  of  Rome.  In 
vain  did  the  monks  represent,  that  they  had  re- 
ceived from  their  convent  no  authority  for  this 
purpose;  that  an  election,  without  a  |  revious 
writ  from  the  king,  would  be  deemed  highly  irre- 
gular ;  and  that  they  were  merely  agents  for  an- 
other person,  whose  right  tliey  had  no  power  or 
pretence  to  abandon.  None  of  them  had  the  cou- 
rage to  persevere  in  this  opposition,  t  xcept  one, 
Elias  de  Brantefield  :  all  the  rest,  overcome  by 
the  menaces  and  authority  of  the  pope,  complied 
with  bis  orders,  and  mude  the  election  required 
of  them. 

Innocent,  sensible  that  this  flagrant  usurpation 
would  be  highly  resentt-d  by  the  court  of  England, 
wrote  John  a  mollifying  letter;  sent  him  four 
golden  rings  set  with  precious  stones;  and  eu- 
dt-avoured  to  eiiliance  the  value  of  the  |)reseut, 
by  iiiforniintc  hini  of  the  many  mysteries  implied 
111  it.  He  begned  him  to  consider  seriously  the 
form  </f  the  rintcs,  their  number,  their  mutter, 
and  their  colour.  Their  form,  he  said,  being 
round,  shadowed  out  eternity,  which  had  neither 
beginning  nor  end  ;  and  he  ou<;ht  thence  to  learn 
his  duty  of  aspiring  from  earthly  objects  to  hea- 
venly, from  things  temporal  to  things  eternal. 
'I'lie  number  lour,  being  a  scjuare,  denoted  steadi- 
ness of  mind,  not  to  be  subvt-rted  either  by  adver- 
sity or  prosperity,  fixed  lor  ever  on  the  firm  basis 
of  the  four  cardinal  virtues.  Cold,  which  is  the 
matter,  being  the  inosl  precious  of  metals,  signi- 
fied wisdom,  which  is  the   most  valuable  of  ull 
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accomplishments,  and  justly  preferred  by  Solomon 
to  riches,  power,  aud  all  exterior  attaiiimetits. 
The  blue  colour  of  the  sapphire  represented  Faith  ; 
the  verdure  of  the  emerald,  Hupt  ;  the  reduess  of 
the  ruby.  Charity;  and  the  splendour  nf  the  topaz. 
Good  Works.  By  these  cnceits.  Innocent  en- 
deavoured to  repay  John  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portaut  prerofjatives  of  his  crown,  which  he  had 
ravished  from  him  ;  conceits  pro!)al)Iy  admired  by 
Innocent  himself :  for  it  is  easily  possible  for  a 
man,  especially  in  a  barbarous  age,  to  unite  strong 
talents  for  business  with  an  absurd  taste  for  lite- 
rature aud  the  arls. 

John  was  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage  when 
he  heard  of  this  attempt  of  the  court  of  Rome; 
and  he  immediately  vented  his  passion  on  the 
monks  of  Christ-church,  whom  he  found  inclined 
to  support  the  election  made  by  their  fellows  at 
Rome.  He  seut  Fulke  de  Cantelupe  and  Henry 
de  Cornhulle,  two  kuights  o*'  his  retinue,  men  of 
violent  tempers  and  rude  manners,  to  expel  them 
the  convent,  and  take  possession  of  their  revenues. 
These  knights  entered  the  monastery  with  drawn 
swords,  commanded  the  prior  and  the  monks  to 
depart  the  kingdom,  and  menaced  them,  that,  in 
case  of  disobedience,  they  would  instantly  burn 
them  with  the  convent.  Innocent,  prognosticating, 
from  the  violence  and  imprudence  of  these  mea- 
sures, that  John  would  finally  sink  in  the  coiite>t, 
persevered  the  more  \igorously  in  his  pretensions, 
and  exhorted  the  king  not  to  oppose  God  and  the 
church  any  longer,  nor  to  prosecute  that  cause 
for  which  the  holy  martyr  St.  Thomas  had  sacri- 
ficed his  life,  and  which  had  exalted  him  equal  to 
the  highest  saints  in  heaven:  a  clear  hint  to  John 
to  profit  by  the  example  of  his  fatlier,  and  to  re- 
member the  prejudices  and  established  principles 
of  his  subjects,  who  bore  a  profound  veneration 
to  that  martyr,  and  regarded  his  merits  as  the 
subject  of  their  chief  t;lory  and  exultation. 

innocent,  finding  that  John  was  not  sufficiently 
tamed  to  submission,  sent  three  prelates,  the 
bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester,  to  inti- 
mate, that  if  he  persevered  in  his  disobedience, 
the  sovereign  pontiff  would  be  obliged  to  lay  the 
kingdom  under  an  interdict.  All  the  otlier  |>re- 
lates  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  before  him, 
and  entreated  him,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to 
prevent  the  scandal  of  this  sentence,  by  making 
a  speedy  submission  to  his  spiritual  father,  by  re- 
ceiving from  his  hands  the  new-elected  primate, 
and  by  restoring  the  monks  of  Christ-church  to 
all  their  rights  and  possessions.  He  burst  out 
into  the  most  indecent  invectives  against  the  pre- 
lates ;  swore  by  God's  teeth  (his  usual  oath),  that 
if  the  pope  presumed  to  lay  his  kingdom  under 
Hti  interdict,  he  would  send  to  him  all  the  bishops 
and  clergy  in  England,  and  would  confiscate  all 
their  estates  ;  and  threatened,  that  if  thenceforth 
he  caught  any  Romans  in  his  dominions,  he  would 
put  out  their  eyes  aud  cut  oft"  their  noses,  in  order 
to  set  a  mark  upon  them  which  might  distinguish 
them  from  all  other  nations.  Amidst  all  this  idle 
violence,  John  stood  on  such  bad  terms  with  his 
nobility,  that  he  never  dared  to  assend^le  the  states 
of  the  kingdom,  nho,  in  so  just  a  cause,  would 
probably  have  adhered  to  any  other  monarch,  and 
have  defended  with  vi;iour  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tion against  these  palpable  usurpations  of  the 
court  of  Rome.  Innocent,  therefore,  perceiving 
the  king's  weakness,  fulminated  at  last  the  sen- 
^nce  ot  interdict,  which  he  had  for  some  lime 
neld  suspended  over  him. 


The  sentence  of  interdict  was  at  that  time  tht: 
great   instrument  of  vengeance  and   policy   em- 
ployed by  the   court   of   Rome;    was   denounced 
against  sovereigns  for  the  lightest  offences  ;  and 
made  the  guilt  of  one  person  involve  the  ruin  ot 
millions,  even  in  their  spiritual  and   eternal  wel- 
fare.   The  execution  of  it  was  calculated  to  strike 
the  senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate 
with  irresistible  force  on  the  superstitious  minds 
of  the  people.     The  nation  was  of  a  sudden  de- 
prived of  all  exterior  exercise  of  its  religion  :  the 
altars  were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments.     The 
crosses,  the  relics,  the  images,  the  statues  of  the 
saints,  were  laid  on  the  ground  ;  and,  as  if  the  air 
itself  were  profaned,  and  might  pollute  them  by 
its  contact,  the  priests  carefully  covered  them  up, 
even  from   their  own  approach    and   veneration. 
The  use  of  bells  entirely  ceased  in  all  the  churches : 
the    bells    themselves    were   removed    from   the 
steeples,  and  laid   on  the  ground  with  the  other 
sacred  utensils.     Mass  was  celebrated  with  shut 
doors,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  admitted  to 
that  holy  institution.     The  laity  partook  of  no  re- 
ligious rite,  except  baptism  to  new-born  infants, 
and  the  communion  to  the  dying  :  the  dead  were 
not   interred  in  consecrated  ground:  they  were 
thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried  in  commtn  fields  ; 
and  their  obsequies  were  not  attended  with  pray- 
ers, or  any   hallowed  ceremony.     Marriage  was 
celebrated  in  the  church-yards;   and  that  every 
action  in  life  might  bear  the  marks  of  this  dread- 
ful situation,  the  people  were  prohibited  the   use 
of    meat,   as   in   Lent,  or    times  of   the   highest 
penance  ;  were  debarred  from  all  pleasures  and 
entertainments;  aud  were  forbidden  even   to   sa- 
lute each  other,  or  so   much  as  to    shave   their 
beards,  and    give    any  decent  attention   to  their 
person  and  apparel.     Every  circumstance  carried 
symptoms  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  of  the  most 
immediate  apprehensions  of  divine  vengeance  and 
indignation. 

The  king,  that  he  might  oppose  his  temporal 
to  their  spiritual  terrors,  immediately,  from  his 
own  authority,  confiscated  the  estates  of  all  the 
clergy  who  obeyed  the  interdict;  banished  the 
prelates,  confined  the  monks  in  their  convents, and 
gave  them  only  such  a  small  allowance  from  their 
own  estates  as  would  suffice  to  provide  them  with 
food  and  raiment.  He  treated  with  the  utmost 
rigour  all  Langton's  adherents,  and  every  one  that 
showed  any  disposition  to  obey  the  command  ot 
Rome  :  and  in  order  to  distress  the  clergy  in  the 
tenderest  point,  and  at  the  same  time  expose 
them  to  reproach  and  ridicule,  he  threw  into  pri- 
son all  their  concubines,  and  required  high  fines 
as  the  price  of  their  liberty. 

After  the  canons  which  established  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy  were,  by  the  zealous  endeavours  of 
Archbisbo))  Aiiselm,  more  rigorously  executed  in 
lingland,  the  ecclesiastics  gave,  almost  univer- 
sally and  avowedly,  into  the  use  of  concubinage  ; 
and  the  court  of  Rome,  which  had  no  iuterest  in 
prohibiting  this  practice,  made  very  slight  oppo- 
sition to  it.  The  custom  was  become  so  preva- 
lent, that,  in  some  cantons  of  Switzerland,  before 
the  reformation,  the  laws  not  only  permitted,  but, 
to  avoid  scandal,  enjoined  the  use  of  concubines 
to  the  younger  clergy  ;  and  it  was  usual  every 
where  lor  priests  to  apply  to  the  ordinary,  and 
obtain  from  him  a  formal  liberty  for  this  indul- 
{^ence.  'l"he  bishop  commonly  took  care  to  pre- 
vent the  practice  from  degenerating  into  licenti- 
ousness :  he  confined  the  priest  to  the  use  of  one 
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woman,  required  him  to  be  constaut  to  her  bed, 
obli£;e<i  him  to  provide  for  lier  subsistence  and 
tl\at  of  her  cliildren  ;  and  tlioutjli  the  o(F<pring 
*»as,  ill  the  eve  of  the  law,  deeaned  illegitimate, 
this  commerce  was  really  a  kind  of  iuferiur  niar- 
ria»e,  such  as  is  still  practised  in  Germauy  amon^ 
the  noi)les  ;  and  may  be  rej^arded  by  the  candid 
as  an  appeal  from  the  tyranny  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical institutions,  to  the  more  virtuous  ai;d  more 
uuerrin?  laws  of  nature. 

The-quarrel  between  the  king  and  the  see  of 
Rome   cobtiuued   for   some    vears;    and   though 
many  of  the  clergy,  from  the  fear  of  punishment, 
obeyed  the  orders  of  John,  and  celebrated  divine 
service,  they  complied  w  ith  the  utmost  reluctance, 
and  were  regarded,  both  by  themselves   and  the 
people,  as  men  who  betrayed  their  principles,  and 
sacrificed   their    conscience    to  temporal   regards 
and  interests.     During  this  violent  situation,  the 
king,  in  order  to  give  a  lustre  to  his  government, 
attempted  military  expeditions  against  Scotland, 
against  Ireland,  against  the  Welsh  ;  and  he  com- 
monly prevailed,  more  from  the  weakness  of  bis 
enemies,  than  from  his  own  vigour  or  abilities. 
Meanwhile,  the  danger  to  which  his  eovernmeut 
I   stood  continually  exposed  from  the  discontents  of 
j  the  ecclesiastics,  increased  his  natural  propensity 
to  tyranny;  and  he  seems  to  have  even   wantonly 
I  disgusted  all  onlers  of  men,  esi)ecially  his  nobles, 
t   from   whom   alone    he   could    reasonably  expect 
I   support  and  assistance.    He  dishonoured  their  fa- 
I   milies  by   his   licentious   amours;    he   published 
I  edicts,  prohibiting  them  from  hunting  feathered 
game,  and  thereby  restrained  them  from  their  fa- 
I   vourite  occupation  and  amusement;  he  ordered 
I   all  the  hedges  and  fences   near  his   forests  to  be 
[  levellf  d,  that  his  deer  might  have  more  ready  ac- 
j   cess  into  the  fields  for  pasture  ;  and  he  continu- 
I  ally  ii'aded  the  nation  with  arbitrary  impositions. 
I   Conscious  of  the  general  hatred  which  he  had  in- 
!   curred,  he  required  his  nobility  to  give  him  hos- 
I   tages  for  security  of  their  allegiance;  and  tliey 
]   were  obliged  to  put  into  his  hands  their  sons,  ne- 
phew-;, or  near  relations.     When  his  messengers 
;  canie  with  like  orders  to  the  castle  of  William  de 
Hraouse,  a  baron  of  great  note,  the  lady  of  that 
nobleman  replied,  That  she  would  never  intrust 
her  Son  into  the  hands  rjf  one  who  had  murdered 
his  own  nephew  while  in  his  custody.     Her  bus- 
baud  reproved  her  for  the  severity  of  this  speech  ; 
but,  sensible  of  his  danger,   he  immediately  fled 
with  his  wife  and  son  into  Ireland,  where  lie  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  himself.     The   king  disco- 
vered the  unhajjpy  family  in  their  retreat;  seized 
the  wife  and  son,  whom   he    starved  to  death  in 
prison  ;  and  the  baron  himself  uarrowly  escaped, 
by  flyinj;  into  France. 

The  court  of  Rome  had  artfully  contrived  a 
gradation  of  sentences  ;  by  which  she  ke|)t  of- 
fenders in  awe  ;  still  afforded  them  an  opportu 
ni'y  of  preventing  the  next  anathema  by  submis- 
sion ;  and,  in  case  of  their  obstinacy,  was  id)le  to  | 
refresh  the  horror  o(  the  people  against  them,  by 
iie%v  denunciations  of  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of 
Heaven.  As  the  seiitence  of  inierdxl  had  not 
produced  the  desired  effect  on  J(diu,  and  as  his 
people,  though  extremely  discontented,  had 
hitherto  been  restrained  from  rising  in  open  re- 
bellion against  him,  he  was  soon  to  look  for  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  :  and  he  had  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  notwithstanding  all  his  pre- 
cautiuufi,  the  most  d-iiigerous  consequences  might 
I  ensue   from   it.      He   was   witness   of  the   other 


scene^S  which  at  that  very  time  were  acting  iu 
Kurope,  and  which  displayed  the  unbounded  and 
uncontrolled  power  of  the  papacy.  Innocent,  far 
from  being  dismayed  at  his  conte^ts  with  the  king 
of  Engla:id,  had  excommunicated  the  Emperor 
Otho,  John's  nephew;  and  soon  brought  tliat 
[)owcrful  and  haughty  jirinc?  to  submit  to  his  au- 
thority. He  published  a  crusade  against  the  Al- 
bigenses,  a  species  of  enthusiasts  in  the  south  of 
France,  whom  he  denominated  heretics;  because, 
like  other  enthusiasts,  they  neglected  the  rites  of 
the  church,  and  opposed  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  clergy  :  the  people  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
moved  by  tlieir  superstition  and  their  passiou  for 
wars  and  adventures,  flocked  to  his  standard  . 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  general  of  the  crusade, 
acquired  to  himself  a  sovereignty  in  these  pro- 
vinces :  the  count  of  Toulouse,  who  protected,  or 
perhaps  only  tolerated  the  Albigenses,  was  strip- 
ped of  his  dominions  :  and  these  sectaries  them- 
selves, though  the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive 
of  mankind,  were  exterminated  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  violence  and  barbarity. 
Here  were  therefore  both  an  army  and  a  general, 
dangerous  from  their  zeal  and  valour,  who  might 
be  directed  to  act  against  John;  and  Innocent, 
after  keeping  the  thunder  long  suspended,  gave 
at  last  authority  to  the  bishops  of  Loudon,  Ely, 
and  Worcester,  to  fulminate  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication against  him.  These  prelates 
obeyed  ;  though  their  brethren  were  deterred 
from  publishing,  as  the  pope  required  of  them, 
the  sentence  in  the  several  churches  of  their 
di"ceses. 

No  sooner  was  the  excommunication  kno*n, 
than  the  effects  of  it  appsared.  Geoffrey,  arch- 
deacon of  Norwich,  who  was  intrusted  with  a 
considerable  office  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  be- 
ing informed  of  it  while  sitting  on  the  bench, 
observed  to  his  colleagues  the  danger  of  serving 
under  an  excommunicated  king;  and  he  imme- 
diately left  his  chair,  and  departed  the  court.  Joliu 
gave  orders  to  seize  him,  to  throw  him  into  pri- 
son, to  cover  his  head  with  a  great  leaden  cope  ; 
and  by  this  and  other  severe  usage  he  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Not  was  there  any  thing  wanting  to 
Geoffrey,  except  ihe  dignity  and  rank  of  Becket, 
to  exalt  him  to  an  equal  station  in  heaven  with 
that  great  and  celebrated  martyr.  Hugh  de  Wells, 
the  chancellor,  being  elected,  by  the  king's  ap- 
|)ointment,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  upon  a  vacancy  in 
that  see,  desired  leave  to  go  abroad,  in  order  to 
receive  consecration  from  the  archbishop  of 
Rouen  ;  but  tie  no  sooner  reacheil  F'rance  than 
he  hastened  to  I'ontigny,  where  Langton  then 
resided,  and  paid  submissions  to  him  as  his  pri- 
mate. The  bishops,  finding  themselves  exposed 
either  to  the  jealousy  of  the  king  or  hatred  of  the 
people,  gradually  stole  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
at  last  there  remained  only  three  prelates  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  episcopal  office.  Many 
of  the  nobility  terrified  by  John's  tyranny,  and 
obnoxious  to  him  on  different  accounts,  imitated 
the  example  of  the  bishops  :  and  most  of  the 
others  who  remained  were,  with  reason,  suspected 
of  having  secretly  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  him.  John  was  alarmed  at  his  dangerous 
situation  ;  a  situation  which  prudence,  vigour, 
and  popularity,  might  formerly  have  prevented, 
but  which  no  virtues  or  abilities  were  now  suffi- 
cient to  retrieve.  He  desired  a  conference  with 
Langton  at  Dover;  offered  to  acknowledge  him 
as  primate,  to  submit  to  the  pope,  to  restoie  the 
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exiled  clergy,  and  even  to  jay  ihem  a  limited  sum 
as  a  compensaiioii  for  the  reiits  of  their  confiscated 
estates.  But  Laii-fton,  perceiving  liis  advantage, 
was  ni>t  satisfied  with  these  concessions  :  he  de- 
manded that  full  restitution  and  reparation  should 
be  made  to  all  the  clergy  ;  a  condition  so  exoibi- 
tant  that  the  king,  who  probably  had  not  the 
power  of  fulfilling  it,  and  who  f.  resaw  that  this 
estimation  of  damages  might  amount  to  an  im- 
mense sum,  finally  broke  off" the  conference. 

The  next  gradation  of  papal  sentences  was  to 
absolve  John'?  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity 
and  allegiance,  and  to  declare  every  one  excom- 
municated «  ho  had  any  commerce  with  him  in 
public  or  in  private;  at  his  table,  in  bis  council, 
or  even  in  private  conversation  :  and  this  sen- 
tence was  acconlingly,  with  all  imaginable  so- 
l<-mnity,  pronounced  against  him.  But  as  John 
still  persevered  in  his  contumacy,  there  remained 
nothing  but  the  sentence  of  deposition  ;  which, 
though  intimately  connected  with  the  former,  had 
been  distinguished  from  it  by  the  artifice  of  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  Innocent  determined  to  dart 
this  last  thunderbolt  against  the  refractory  mo- 
narch. But  as  a  sentence  of  this  kind  required 
an  armed  force  to  execute  it,  the  pontiff,  casting 
his  eyes  around,  fixed  at  last  on  Phibp  king  of 
France,  as  the  person  into  whose  powerful  hand 
he  could  most  pro]ierly  intrust  that  weapon,  the 
ultimate  resource  ufhis  gtiostly  authority.  And 
he  oftered  the  monarch,  besides  the  remission  of 
all  his  sins  and  endless  spiritual  benefits,  the  pro- 
perty and  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
as  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

Lingard,  on  the  faith  of  the  Monk  Paris,  a  con- 
temporary historian,  relates  the  following  almost 
incredible  account  of  the  weakness  and  baseness 
of  John's  conduct  durinii  the  expectation  of  this  ap- 
pallingsentence  : — "To  fortify  himself  against  the 
pope,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  Mohammed  al  Na&sir, 
who  had  assumed  the  usual  appellation  of  the 
Emir  al  Moumeiiim,  and  by  his  conquests  in  Spain 
had  threatened  to  extirpate  Christianity  from  the 
south  of  Europe.  This  secret  negotiation  was 
intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  two  knights,  Thomas 
Hardiugton  and  Ralf  Fitz-Nicholas,  and  of  a 
clergyman  called  Robert  of  Ldiidon.  On  their 
arrival  at  the  palace  of  the  Moor,  they  were  suc- 
cessively conducted  through  several  apartments 
lined  with  guards,  whose  arms,  manners,  and 
apparel,  exciteJ  the  wonder  of  the  strangers.  The 
emir  himself,  a  man  of  moderate  stature  and 
grave  aspect,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  book  lying 
before  him.  Having  made  their  reverences,  they 
presented  John's  letter,  which  was  received  and 
translated  by  an  interpreter.  It  contained,  if  we 
may  believe  the  report  which  was  iifterwards  cir- 
culated, an  offer  of  the  English  crown  to  the 
emir,  and  a  promise  on  the  part  of  John  to  em- 
brace the  Mohammedan  faith.  In  this  there  is 
probably  much  exaggeration  :  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  limits  at  which 
the  desiieration  of  a  prince  would  stop,  who  with 
John's  disposition  should  find  himself  in  John's 
circumstances.  The  emir  put  to  the  envoys  se- 
veral pertinent  questions,  respecting  the  popula- 
tion and  strength  of  the  kingdom,  the  age,  pros- 
pects, and  character  of  the  king  :  and  dismissed 
them  with  general  unmeaning  expressions  of 
amity.  But  as  they  retired,  he  recalled  Robert, 
and  adjured  him,  by  his  respect  for  the  Christian 
frtith,  to  say  what  kind  of  a  man  his  master  was 
He  honestly  replied,  that  John  was  a  tyrant,  and 


would  soon  be  deposed  by  bis  subjects.  This  was 
the  only  audience  which  they  obtained.  At  their 
return  i.heking  gave  to  Robert,  as  the  reward  of 
his  services,  the  custody  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Al- 
ban's  during  the  interdict  :  a  charge  from  which 
he  contrived  to  collect  for  his  own  use  above  a 
thousand  marks." 

It  was  the  common  concern  of  all  princes  to 
oppose  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Ro- 
man pontiff,  by  which  they  themselves  were  ren- 
dered vassals,  and  vassals  totally  independent  on 
the  papal  crown  :  yet  even  Philip,  the  most  able 
monarch  of  the  age,  was  seduced  by  present  in- 
terest, and  by  the  prospect  of  so  tempting  a  prize, 
to  accept  this  liberal  offer  of  the  pontiff,  and 
thereby  to  ratify  that  authority  which,  if  he  ever 
opposed  its  boundless  usurpations,  might  next 
(lay  tumble  him  from  the  throne.  He  levied  a 
great  army  ;  summoned  all  the  vassals  of  ti:e 
crown  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  ;  collected  a  fleet 
of  1700  vessels,  great  and  small,  in  the  sea-ports 
of  Normandy  and  Ficardy  ;  and  partly  from  the 
zealous  spirit  of  the  age,  partly  from  the  personal 
regard  universally  paid  him,  prepared  a  force, 
which  seemed  equal  to  the  greatness  of  his  enter- 
prise. The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  issued  out 
writs,  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  his  military 
tenants  at  Dover,  and  even  of  all  able-bodied 
men  IJ  defend  the  kingdom  in  this  dangerous 
extrenuty.  A  great  number  appeared  ;  and  he 
selected  an  army  of  60,000  men;  a  power  invin- 
cible, had  they  been  united  in  affection  to  their 
prince,  and  animated  with  a  becoming  zeal  for 
the  defence  of  their  native  country.  But  the 
I  eople  were  swayed  by  superstition,  and  regarded 
their  king  with  horror,  as  anathematized  by  papal 
censures  :  the  barons,  besides  lying  under  the 
same  prejudices,  were  all  disgusted  by  his  ty- 
ranny, and  were,  many  of  them,  suspected  of 
bedding  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemy  : 
and  the  incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  king  him- 
self, ill  fitted  to  contend  with  those  mighty  diffi- 
culties, made  men  prognosticate  the  most  fatal 
effects  from  the  French  invasion. 

Pandolf,  whom  the  pope  had  chosen  for  his  le- 
gate, and  appointed  to  head  this  important  expe- 
dition, had,  before  he  left  Rome,  applied  for  a 
secret  conference  with  his  master,  and  had  asked 
him,  whether  if  the  king  ol  England,  in  this  des- 
perate situation,  were  willing  to  submit  to  the 
apostolic  see,  the  church  should,  without  the 
consent  of  Philip,  grant  him  any  terms  of  accom- 
modation .'  Innocent,  expecting  from  hii  agree- 
ment with  a  prince  so  abjec:  both  in  character 
and  fortune,  more  advantages  than  from  his  alli- 
ance with  a  great  and  victorious  monarch,  who, 
after  such  mighty  acquisitions,  might  become 
too  haughty  to  be  bound  by  spiritual  chains,  ex- 
plained to  Pandolf  the  conditions  on  which  he 
was  willing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. The  legate,  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  arrived 
in  the  north  of  France,  sent  over  two  knights 
templars  to  desire  an  interview  with  John  at 
Dover,  which  was  readily  granted  :  he  there  re- 
presented to  him,  in  such  strong,  and  probably 
in  such  true  colours,  his  lost  condition,  the  disaf- 
fection of  his  subjects,  the  secret  combination  of 
his  vassals  against  hira,  the  mighty  armament  of 
France,  that  John  yielded  at  discretion,  and  sub- 
scribed to  all  the  conditions  which  Pandolf  was 
pleased  to  impose  upon  him  He  promise;!, 
among  other  articles,  that  he  would  submit  him- 
self entirely   to  the  'udgment  of  the  pope  ;  that 
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he  would  acknowledge  Lausctou  for  primate  ;  that  ] 
he  would  restore  all  the  exiled   clerjy   aod   laity  j 
who  had  beeu  bauished  on  account  of  the  contest;  i 
that  he  would  make  them  full  restitution  of  their 
pood-i,   and  compensation  for  all  damages,   and 
instantly  consiin  ei^ht  thousaud  pounds  iu  part 
payment  ;  and  that  every  one  outlawed  or  impri- 
soi'ied  for  his  adherence  to  the  pope,  should   im- 
medialrly  he  received  into  grace  and  favour.  Four 
barons  swore,  alona:  with  the  king,  to  the  observ- 
ame  of  this  ignouiiuious  treaty. 

But  the  ignominy  of  the  king  was  not  yet  carried 
to  its  full  height.  Pandolf  required  him,  as  the  first 
trial  of  oheilience,  to  resign  his  kingdom  to  the 
church  ;  and  he  persuaded  him,  thai  he  could  no 
wise  so  effectually  disappoint  the  French  invasion, 
as  by  thus  putting  himself  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  apostolic  see.  John,  l>ing  under 
tlie  agonies  of  present  terror,  made  no  scruple  of 
submitting  to  this  condition.  He  passed  a  charter, 
in  which  he  said,  that  not  constrained  by  fear, 
hut  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  the  common  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  his  barons,  he  had,  for  re- 
mission of  his  own  sins,  and  those  of  his  family, 
resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  to  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Pope  Innocent  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  apostolic  chair:  he  agreed  to  hold 
these  dominions  as  feudatory  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  by  the  annual  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks;  seven  hundred  for  England,  three  hun- 
dred for  Ireland  :  and  he  stipulated,  that  if  he  or 
his  successors  should  ever  presume  to  revoke  cr 
infringe  this  charter,  they  should  instantly,  except 
upon  admouitioQ  they  repented  of  their  offence, 
forfeit  all  right  to  their  dominions. 

Iu  consequence  of  this  agreement,  John  did 
homage  to  Pandolf  as  the  pope's  legate,  «ith  all 
the  submissive  rites  which  the  feudal  law  required 
of  vassals  bt-fore  their  liege-Iotd  and  superior; 
he  came  disarmed  into  the  legate's  presence,  who 
was  seated  on  a  throne;  he  fluns  himself  on  his 
knees  before  him  ;  he  lifted  up  his  joined  hands, 
and  put  them  within  those  of  Pandolf;  he  swore 
fealty  to  the  pojie  ;  and  he  paid  part  ot  the  tribute 
which  he  <.we.l  for  his  kingdom  as  the  patrimony 
of  St.  Peter.  The  legate,  elated  by  this  supreme 
triumph  of  sacerdotal  power,  could  not  forbear 
discovering  extravagant  symptoms  of  joy  and  ex- 
u  taiion  :  he  trampled  on  the  money,  which  was 
laid  at  his  feet,  as  an  earnest  of  the  subjection  of 
the  kingdom  :  an  insolence  of  which,  however  of- 
fensive to  the  English,  no  one  present,  except  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  dared  to  take  any  notice. 
But  though  Pandolf  had  brought  tiic  king  to 
subniit  t')  these  base  conditions,  he  still  refused 
to  free  him  from  the  excommunication  and  inter- 
dict, till  an  estimation  should  be  taken  of  the 
losses  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  full  compensation 
and  restitution  should  be  made  them. 

John,  reduced  to  this  abject  situation  under  a 
foreign  power,  fctiil  showed  the  same  disposition 
t<>  tyrannise  over  his  subjects,  which  had  been  the 
chief  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes.  One  Peter 
I'cimfret,  a  hermit,  had  foretold  ttiat  the  king, 
this  very  year,  should  lose  his  crown  ;  and  f<.r  that 
rash  [>r'phecy  he  had  hem  thrown  into  prison  iu 
Corfc-castle.  John  now  determintd  to  bnng  him 
to  puuifihinent  as  an  impostor  ;  and  thou<:li  the 
man    phaded,    that    his   prophecy    was    lulfilled, 

iand  that  the  king  had  lost  the  royal  and  in- 
de|>«ndent  crown  which  he  formerly  wore,  the 
defence  wan  supposed  to  ageravate  his  guilt: 
h*  «a»  dragged  at  horse&'  tails,  to  the  town  of 


Warbam,   and  there   Lauged    ui^   a   gibbet   with 
hi-s  son. 

When  Pandolf,  after  receiving  the  homage  oi 
John,  returned  to  France,  he  congratulated  Philip 
on  the  success  of  his  pious  enterprise ;  and  iu 
formed  him,  that  John,  moved  by  the  terror  of 
the  IVench  arms,  had  now  come  to  a  just  sense  of 
hi«  guilt;  and  returned  to  obedience  under  the 
ap«)Stolic  see;  and  even  consented  to  'lo  homage 
to  the  pope  for  his  dominions;  and  having  thus 
made  his  kingdom  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  patrimony, 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  Christian  prince, 
without  the  most  nianifest  and  most  flagrant  im- 
piety, to  attack  him.  Philip  was  enraged  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligence :  he  exclaimed,  that 
having,  at  the  pope's  instigation,  undertaken  an 
expedition,  which  had  cost  iiim  abov«i  60,000 
pounds  sterling,  he  was  frustrated  of  his  purpose,  at 
the  time  when  its  success  was  become  in fallil)le  :  he 
complained,  that  all  the  exp-^nse  had  fallen  upon 
him  ;  all  the  advantages  had  accrued  to  Innocent : 
he  threatened  to  be  no  longer  the  dupe  of  these 
hvpocritical  pretences  :  and  assembling  his  vas- 
sals, he  laid  before  them  the  ill-treatment  which 
he  had  received, exposed  the  interested  and  fraudu- 
lent conduct  of  the  pope,  and  required  their  as- 
sistance to  execute  his  enterprise  against  England, 
in  which  he  told  them,  that,  ootwithstandius  the 
inhibitions  and  menaces  of  the  legate,  he  was  de- 
termined to  persevere.  '  The  French  barons  were, 
in  that  age,  litte  less  ignorant  and  superstitious 
than  the  English  :  yet,  so  much  does  the  influence 
of  those  religious  principles  depend  on  the  present 
dispositions  of  men  !  they  all  vowed  to  foUow 
their  prince  on  his  intended  expedition,  and  were 
resolute  not  to  be  disappointed  of  that  glory  and 
those  riches  which  they  had  long  expected  from 
this  enterprise.  The  earl  of  Flanders  alone,  who 
had  previously  formed  a  secret  treaty  with  John, 
declaring  against  the  injustice  and  impiety  of  the 
undertaking,  retired  with  his  fbro-s;  and  Philip, 
that  he  might  not  leave  so  dangerous  an  enemy 
behind  him,  first  turned  his  arms  against  the  do- 
minions of  that  prince.  Meanwhile,  the  English 
fleet  was  assembled  under  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
the  king's  natural  brother  ;  and,  though  inferior 
in  number,  received  orders  to  attack  the  French 
in  their  harbours.  Salisbury  performed  this  ser- 
vice with  so  much  success,  that  he  took  three 
hundred  ships  ;  destroyed  a  hundred  more  :  and 
Philip,  finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  rest 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  set  fire 
to  them  himself,  and  thereby  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  proceed  any  further  in  bis  euter- 
priie. 

John,  exulting  in  his  present  security, insensible 
to  his  past  disgrace,  was  so  elated  with  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  thought  of  no  less  than  invading 
France  in  his  turn,  and  recovering  all  those  j)ro- 
vinccs  which  the  prosperous  arms  of  Philip  had 
formerly  ravished  from  him.  He  proposed  this 
expedition  to  the  barons,  who  were  already  assem- 
bled for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
Eiigli.h  ncjhics  both  hated  and  despised  their 
prince  :  they  prognosticated  no  success  to  any  en- 
terprise conducted  by  such  a  leader  :  and  |)re 
tending  that  their  time  of  service  was  elapsed,  and 
all  their  |)rovisions  exhausted,  they  refused  to  se- 
cond his  undertaking.  The  king  however,  reso- 
lute ill  his  purpose,  embarktd  with  a  few  lollow- 
ers,  and  sailed  to  Jersey,  in  the  foolish  expectation 
that  the  barons  would  at  last  he  ashamed  to  stay 
behind.      But   finding  himself  disao])oiuted,  be 
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returned  to  England  ;  and  raising  some  troops, 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  on  all  his  uotiles  for 
their  desertion  and  disobedience.  The  archbishop 
rtf  Canterbury,  who  was  in  a  confederacy  'with 
the  barons,  here  interposed  ;  strictly  inhibited 
the  king  from  thinking  of  such  an  attempt ;  and 
threatened  him  with  a  renewal  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunitation,  if  he  pretended  to  levy  war 
upon  any  of  his  subjects,  before  the  kingdom  were 
j'reed  from  the  sentence  of  interdict. 

The  church  had  recalled  the  several  anathemas 
pronounced  against  John,  by  the  same  gradual 
progress  with  which  she  had  at  first  issued  them. 
By  receiving  his  homage,  and  admitting  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  vassal,  his  deposition  had  been  vir- 
luaily  annulled,  and  his  subjects  were  again 
hound  by  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  The  exiled 
prelates  had  then  returned  in  great  triumph,  with 
Langton  at  their  head  ;  and  the  king,  hearing  of 
their  approach,  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and 
throwing  himself  on  the  ground  before  them,  he 
entreated  them,  with  tears,  to  have  compassion  on 
him  and  the  kingdom  of  England.  'J'he  primate, 
seeing  these  marks  of  sincere  penitence,  led  him 
to  the  chapter  house  of  Winchester,  and  there 
administered  an  oath  tc  him,  by  which  he  again 
swore  fealty  and  obedience  to  Pope  Innocent  and 
his  successors  ;  promised  to  love,  maintain  and 
defend  holy  church  and  the  clergy  ;  engaged  that 
he  would  re-establisj  the  good  laws  of  his  prede- 
cessors, particularly  those  of  St.  Edward,  and 
would  abolish  tlhe  wicked  ones;  and  expressed 
his  resolution  of  maintaining  justice  and  right  in 
all  his  dominions.  The  primate  next  gave  him 
absolution  in  the  requisite  forms,  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  dine  with  him,  to  the  great  joy  of 
all  the  people.  The  sentence  of  interdict,  how- 
ever, was  still  upheld  against  the  kingdom.  A 
new  legate,  Nicholas,  bishop  of  Frescati,  came 
into  England  in  the  room  of  Pandolf ;  and  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  pope's  intentions  never  to 
loosen  that  sentence  till  full  restitution  were 
made  to  the  clergy  of  everything  taken  from 
them,  and  ample  reparation  for  all  damages 
which  they  had  sustained.  He  only  permitted 
mass  to  be  said  with  a  low  voice  in  the  churches, 
till  those  losses  and  damages  could  be  estimated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties.  Certain  barons 
were  appointed  to  take  an  account  of  the  claims  ; 
and  John  was  astonished  at  the  greatness  of  the 
sums  to  which  the  clergy  made  their  losses  to 
amount.  No  less  than  twenty  thousand  marks 
were  '  demanded  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury 
alone  ;  twenty-three  thousand  for  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln ;  and  the  king,  finding  these  pretensions  to 
be  exorbitant  and  endless,  offered  the  clergy  the 
sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  marks  for  a  final  ac- 
quittal. The  clergy  rejected  the  offer  with  dis- 
dain ;  but  the  pope,  willing  to  favour  his  new 
vassal,  whom  he  found  zealous  in  his  declara- 
tions of  fealty,  and  regular  in  paying  the  stipu- 
lated tribute  to  Rome,  directed  his  legate  to  ac- 
cept of  forty  thousand.  The  issue  of  the  whole 
was,  that  the  bishops  and  considerable  abbots  got 
reparation  beyond  what  chey  had  any  title  to  de- 
maud  :  the  inferior  clergy  were  obliged  to  sit 
down  contented  with  their  losses  and  the  king, 
after  the  interdict  was  taken  off,  renewed  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  and  by  a  new  charter, 
sealed  with  gold,  his  professions  of  homage  and 
obeilieuce  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

When  this  vexatious  affair  was  at  last  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  the  king,  as  if  he  had  nothing 


farther  to  attend  to  but  triumphs  and  victones 
went  over  to  Poictou,  which  still  acknowledgea 
his  authority  ;  and  he  carried  war  into  Philip's 
dominions.  He  besieged  a  castle  near  An^iers; 
but  the  approach  of  Prince  Lewis,  Philip's  son, 
obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege  with  such  precipi- 
tation, that  he  left  his  tents,  machines,  and  bag- 
gaze,  behind  him  ;  and  he  returned  to  England 
with  disgrace.  About  the  same  time,  he  heard  01 
the  great  and  decisive  victory  gained  by  the  king 
of  France  at  Bovines  over  the  Emperor  Otho,  who 
had  entered  France  at  the  head  of  150,000  Ger- 
mans ;  a  victory  which  established  for  ever  the 
glory  of  Philip,  and  gave  full  security  to  ail  his 
dominions.  John  could,  therefore,  think  thence- 
forth of  nothing  further,  than  of  ruling  peaceably 
his  own  kingdom  ;  and  his  close  connexions  with 
the  pope,  which  he  was  determined  at  any  price 
to  maintain,  ensured  him,  as  he  imagined,  the 
certain  attainment  of  that  object  But  the  last 
and  most  grievous  scene  of  this  prince's  misfor- 
tunes still  awaited  him  ;  and  he  was  destined  to 
pass  through  a  series  of  more  humiliating  cir- 
cumstances than  had  ever  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  other  monarch. 

The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror  had  much  in- 
fringed the  liberties,  however  imperfect,  enjoyed 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  tiieir  ancient  government, 
and  had  reduced  the  whole  people  to  a  state  of 
vassalage  under  the  king  or  barons,  and  even  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  a  state  of  real  slavery. 
The  necessity  also  of  entrusting  great  power  in 
the  bauds  of  a  prince,  who  was  to  maintain  mili- 
tary dominion  over  a  vanquished  nation,  had  en- 
gaged the  N(irman  barons  to  eubmit  to  a  more 
severe  and  absolute  prerogative,  than  that  to 
which  men  of  their  rank,  in  other  feudal  govern- 
mentc,  were  commonly  subjected.  The  power  of 
the  crown,  once  raised  to  a  high  pitch,  was  not 
easily  reduced  ;  and  the  nation,  during  the  course 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  was  governed  by  an 
authority  unknown,  in  the  same  degree,  to  all 
kingdoms  founded  by  the  northern  conquerors. 
Henry  1.,  that  he  might  allure  the  people  to  give 
an  exclusion  to  liis  elder  brother  Robert,  had 
granted  them  a  charter,  favourable  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  their  liberties  ;  Stephen  had  renewed 
the  grant;  Henry  II.  had  confirmed  it:  but  the 
concessions  of  all  these  princes  had  still  remained 
without  effect ;  and  the  same  unlimited,  at  least 
irregular  authority,  continued  to  be  exercised 
both  by  them  and  their  s^iccessors.  The  only 
happiness  was,  that  arms  were  never  yet  ravished 
from  the  hands  of  the  barons  and  people  :  the 
nation,  by  a  great  confederacy,  might  still  vindi- 
cate its  liberties:  and  nothing  was  more  likely, 
than  the  character,  conduct,  and  fortunes,  of  the 
reigning  prince,  to  produce  such  a  general  com- 
bination against  him.  Equally  odious  and  con- 
temptible, both  in  public  and  private  life,  he 
itffronted  the  barons  by  his  insolence,  dishonoured 
their  families  by  his  licentiousness, enraged  them 
by  his  tyranny,  and  gave  discontent  to  all  ranks 
of  men  by  his  endless  exactions  and  impositions. 
The  effect  of  these  lawless  practices  had  already 
appeared  in  the  general  demand  made  by  thi: 
barons  of  a  restoration  of  their  privileges;  and 
after  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  pope,  by 
abandoning  tlie  independence  of  the  kingdom,  be 
appeared  to  all  his  subjects  in  so  mean  a  ligtt, 
that  they  universally  though'  they  might  witL 
safety  and  honour  insist  upon  their  pretensions. 
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But  tiotliiufj  forwarded  this  coultderacy  so 
much  as  the  CDUCurrt-uce  of  Lau^^tou,  archbishop 
of  Caiittrbury  ;  a  mau  whose  meiuory,  tliou^li  he 
was  tihtfuileil  ou  tlie  nation  by  a  palpable  tii- 
croaihnient  of  tlie  see  of  Rome,  ou<;hl  always  to 
be  respected  by  the  Ku|flish.  This  prelate,  wlie- 
ther  he  was  moved  by  itie  geiierosiiy  of  liis  na- 
ture, anil  his  affccion  to  public  i;ood  ;  or  had 
entertained  an  animosity  asaiust  John  ou  account 
of  il  e  l.msj  oppo-.itiou  made  by  that  prince  to  his 
elei-tion  ;  or  thought  that  an  acquisition  of  liberty 
to  the  people  would  serve  to  increase  and  secure 
the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  had  formed  the  plan 
of  reforming  the  government,  and  had  prepared 
the  way  f<ir  that  great  innovation,  by  inserting 
those  singular  clauses  above  mentioned  in  the 
oath  which  he  adminis'ered  to  the  king,  before 
he  would  abs-ilve  hiin  from  the  sentmce  of  excom- 
inunicati  >n.  Soon  after,  in  a  private  meeting  of 
some  principal  barons  at  Loudon,  he  showed 
them  a  ci>|  y  of  Henry  l.'s  charter,  which,  he  said, 
he  had  happily  lound  in  a  monastery;  and  he 
exhorted  them  to  insist  on  the  renewal  and  ob- 
servance of  it :  the  barons  swore,  that  they  would 
sooner  lose  their  lives  than  depart  (rom  so  reason- 
able a  demand.  The  confederacy  began  now  to 
spread  wider,  aud  to  comprehend  almost  all  the 
barons  in  England  ;  and  a  new  and  more  numer- 
ous meeting  was  summoned  by  Langton  at  St. 
Edmondsbury,  under  colour  of  devoti.m.  He 
ao-ain  produi  ed  to  the  assembly  the  old  charter  ol 
Henrv  ;  renewed  his  exhortations  of  unanimity 
and  vigour  in  the  prosecution  of  their  purpose  ; 
au<l  represented  iu  the  strongest  colours  the 
tyranny  lo  which  they  bad  so  Ions  been  subjected, 
and  friim  which  i'.  now  behovi  d  them  to  free 
themselves  and  thtir  posterity.  The  barons,  in- 
flamed by  his  eloquence,  incited  by  the  sense  of 
their  own  wrongs,  and  encouraged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  their  ))ower  and  number-,  solemnly  ^ook 
an  oath,  bef.ire  the  high  altar,  to  adhere  to  each 
other,  to  insist  ou  their  demands,  and  to  make 
endless  war  on  the  king,  till  he  should  submit  to 
grant  them.  They  agreed,  that,  after  the  festival 
of  Christmas,  they  would  prefi-r  in  a  body  their 
ci-mmon  petition  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they 
E.-partted,  after  mutually  eimaiing,  that  they 
would  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
wiiuld  enlist  men  and  purchase  arms,  and  would 
supply  their  castles  with  the  neces-ary  provisions. 

The  barons  appeared  in  London  on  the  day 
appointed  ;  and  demanded  of  the  king,  that,  in 
consetiuence  of  h's  own  oath  belbre  the  primate, 
as  well  as  in  deference  to  their  just  rights,  he 
should  grant  them  a  renewal  of  Henry's  charter, 
and  a  confirma  ion  of  the  laws  of  St.  Edward. 
I'he  king,  alarmed  with  their  zeal  aud  unanimity, 
as  well  as  with  their  [.ower,  required  a  delay; 
promised  that,  at  the  festival  of  Easter,  he  would 
give  them  a  positive  answer  to  their  petition  ;  and 
offered  them  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
mareschal,  as  sureties  for  his  fulfilling  this  en- 
gagement. The  barons  acce|)te<l  of  the  terms,  aud 
peaceably  returned  to  their  castles. 

During  this  interv^tl,  John,  in  order  to  break 
or  subdue  the  league  of  his  barons,  endeavoured 
to  avail  himself  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  of 
whose  influence  he  had,  from  his  own  recent 
misfortunes,  had  such  fatal  experience.  He 
grant' fi  lo  the  clergy  a  charter,  relinqiiihiiig  for 
ever  that  important  prerogative  for  which  his 
fother  and  all  his   ancK.t^)rs   had  zealously  con- 


tended; yielding  to  them  the  free  election  ou  all 
vacancies;  reseiving  only  the  power  to  is-ue  a 
cong^  d'elire,  aud  to  subjoin  a  conlirmation  of 
the  election  ;  and  declaring  that,  if  eithc  of 
these  were  withheld,  the  choice  should  neverthe- 
less be  deemed  just  and  valid.  He  made  u  vow 
to  lead  an  army  into  Palestine  against  the  infi- 
dels, anil  he  to^k  on  him  the  cross  ;  in  hopes  that 
be  should  receive  from  the  church  that  protection 
which  it  tendered  to  every  one  that  had  entered 
into  this  sacred  aud  meritorious  engagement, 
And  he  sent  to  Rome  his  agent,  William  de  Mau- 
clerc,  iu  order  to  appeal  to  the  pope  against  the 
violence  of  his  barons,  and  procure  him  a  favour- 
able sentence  from  that  powerful  tribunal.  The 
barons  also  were  not  negligent  on  their  part  in 
endeavouring  to  engage  the  pope  in  their  interests: 
they  dispatched  Eustace  de  Vescie  to  Rome  ;  laid 
their  case  before  Innocent  as  their  feudal  <o»d  ; 
and  |)eiitioned  him  to  interpose  his  authority 
with  the  king,  and  oldige  him  to  restore  and 
confirm  all  their  just  and  undoubted  privileges. 

innocent  beheld  with  regret  the  disturbances 
which  bad  arisen  in  England,  and  was  much 
inclined  to  favour  John  in  his  pretensions.  He 
had  no  hopes  of  retaining  aud  exteuiiing  his 
newly-acquired  superiority  over  that  kingdom, 
but  by  supporting  so  base  and  degenerate  a 
prince,  who  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every  consi- 
deration to  his  present  safety  :  and  he  foresaw, 
tliat  if  the  admini'tration  should  fall  into  the 
hanils  of  those  hisjh-spirited  barons,  they  would 
vindicate  the  privileges  and  iudepi-ndence  of  the 
laity,  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  now  ex- 
erted in  defence  of  their  own  political  rights.  He 
wrote  letters  therefore  to  the  prelate*,  to  the  nobi- 
lity, and  to  the  king  himself.  He  exhorted  the 
first  to  euip'oy  their  good  ofTices  in  conciliating 
peace  between  the  contending  parties,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  civil  discord:  to  the  second,  he 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  their  conduct  in 
employing  force  to  extort  coucessioni  from  their 
reluctaut  sovereign  :  the  last,  he  advised  to  treat 
his  nobles  with  grace  and  indulgence,  and  to  grant 
them  such  of  their  demands  as  should  appear  just 
and  reasonable. 

'I'he  barons  easily  saw,  from  the  tenor  of  these 
letters,  that  they  must  reckon  ou  having  the 
p'jpe,  as  well  as  well  as  the  king,  for  their  adver- 
sary ;  but  they  had  already  advanced  too  far  to 
recede  from  their  pretensions,  and  their  passions 
were  so  deeply  engaged,  that  it  exceeded  even  the 
power  of  superstition  itself  any  longer  to  control 
liim.  They  also  foresaw,  tnat  the  thunders  of 
Rome,  when  not  Recomled  by  the  efforts  of  the 
English  ecclesiastics,  would  be  of  small  avail 
against  them  ;  and  they  perceived,  that  the  most 
Considerable  of  the  prelates,  as  well  as  all  the 
inferior  clergy,  professed  the  highest  approbation 
of  their  cause.  Besides  that  these  men  were 
seized  with  the  national  passion  for  laws  aud 
liberty  ;  blessings,  of  which  they  themselves  ex- 
pectid  to  partake  ;  there  concurred  very  powerful 
causes  to  loosen  their  devoted  attachment  to  the 
apostolic  see.  It  appeared,  from  the  late  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Roman  pontifF,  that  he  pretended  to 
reap  alone  all  the  advantages  accruing  from  that 
victory,  which  under  his  banners,  though  at  their 
own  peril,  they  had  everywhere  obtained  over 
the  civil  magistrate.  'I  he  pojie  assumed  a  i)«;- 
'potic  power  over  all  the  churches:  their  parti- 
cular customs,  jirivileges,  and  intmuniliet  werM 
treated  with  disdain  ;  even  the  canons  of  sonvv.'l 
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councils  were  set  aside  by  his  dispensing:  power  : 
the  who'e  administration  of  the  church  was  cen- 
tred in  the  church  of  Rome  :  all  preferments  ran 
of  course  in  the  same  channel  :  and  the  provincial 
clerpy  saw,  at  least  felt;  thai  there  was  a  necessity 
for  limiting  these  pretensions.  The  leg-ate,  Nicho- 
las, in  filling  those  numerous  vacancies  which  had 
fallen  in  England  during  an  interdict  of  six  years, 
had  proceeded  in  the  roost  arbitrary  manner  ;  and 
had  paid  no  regard  in  conferring  dignities  to  per- 
sonal merit,  to  rank,  to  the  inclination  of  the 
electors,  or  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  The 
English  church  was  universally  disgusted;  and 
Lan^ton  himself,  though  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  an  encroachment  of  the  Romish  see,  was  no 
socnet  established  in  his  high  office,  than  he  be- 
came Jealous  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  it,  and 
formed  attachments  with  the  country  subjected 
to  its  jurisdiction.  These  causes,  though  they 
opened  slowly  the  eyes  of  men,  failed  not  to  pro- 
duce their  effect :  they  set  bounds  to  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  papacy  :  the  tide  first  stopped,  and 
then  turned  against  the  sovereign  pontiff:  and  it 
is  otherwise  inconceivable,  how  that  age,  so  prone 
to  superstition,  and  so  sunk  in  ignorance,  or  ra- 
ther so  devoted  to  a  spurious  erudition,  could  have 
escaped  falling  into  an  absolute  and  total  slavery 
under  the  court  of  Rome. 

About  the  time  that  the  pope's  letters  arrived 
in  England,  the  malecontent  barons,  on  the  ap- 
,>roach  of  the  festival  of  Easter,  when  they  were 
to  expect  the  king's  answer  to  their  petition,  met 
by  agreement  at  Stamford  ;  and  they  assembled  a 
force,  consisting  of  about  2000  knights,  besides 
their  retainers  and  inferior  persons  without  num- 
ber. Elated  with  their  power,  they  advanced  in 
a  body  to  Brackley,  within  fifteen  miles  of  Oxford, 
the  place  where  the  court  then  resided  ;  and  they 
there  received  a  message  from  the  king,  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  anil  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, desiring  to  know  what  those  liberties  were 
which  they  so  zealously  challenged  from  their  so- 
vereign. They  delivered  to  these  messengers  a 
schedule  containing  the  chief  articles  of  their  de- 
mands ;  which  was  no  sooner  shown  to  the  king, 
than  Le  burst  into  a  furious  passion,  and  asked, 
why  the  barons  did  not  also  demand  of  him  his 
kingdom  }  swearing  that  he  wr)uld  never  grant 
them  such  liberties  as  must  reduce  himself  to 
slavery. 

No  sooner  were  the  confederated  nobles  in- 
formed of  John's  reply,  than  they  chose  Robert 
Fitz-VValter  their  general,  whom  they  called 
the  mareschal  of  the  army  of  God  and  of  holy 
church  ;  and  they  proceeded  without  further  cere- 
mony to  levy  war  upon  the  king.  They  besieged 
the  castle  of  Northampton  during  fifteen  days, 
though  without  success  :  the  gates  of  Bedford- 
castle  were  willingly  opened  tj  them  by  William 
Beauchamp,  its  owner :  they  advanced  to  Ware  in 
their  way  to  London,  where  they  held  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  principal  citizens  :  they  were 
received  without  opposition  into  that  capital  ;  and 
finding  now  the  great  superiority  of  their  force, 
they  issued  proclamations,  requiring  tiie  other 
barons  to  join  them  ;  and  menacing  them,  in  case 
of  refusal  or  delay,  with  committing  devastation 
on  their  houses  and  estates.  In  ordtr  to  show 
what  might  be  expected  from  their  prosperous 
arms,  they  maiie  incursions  from  Loudon,  and 
laid  waste  the  king's  parks  and  palaces  ;  and  all 
the  barons,  who  had  hitherto  carried  the  semblance 
of  supporting  the  royal  party,  were  glad  of  this 


pretence  for  openly  joining  a  cause  which  tliey 
always  had  secretly  favoured.  The  king  was  left 
at  Odiham  in  Hampshire,  with  a  poor  retinue  of 
only  seven  knights  ;  and  after  trying  several  ex- 
pedients to  elude  the  blow,  after  otferi;ig  to  refer 
all  differences  to  the  pope  alone,  or  to  eight  barons, 
four  to  be  chosen  by  himself,  and  four  by  ihe 
confederates,  he  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to 
submit  at  discretion. 

A  conference  between  the  king  and  the  barons 
was  appointed  at  Runnymede,  between  Windsor 
and  Staines  ;  a  place  which  has  ever  since  been 
extremely  celebrated,  on  account  of  this  great 
event.  The  two  parties  encamped  apart,  like  open 
enemies;  and  after  a  debate  of  a  few  days,  the 
king,  with  a  facility  somewhat  suspicious,  signed 
and  sealed  the  charter  which  was  required  of  him. 
This  famous  deed,  commonly  called  the  Great 
Charter,  either  granted  or  secured  very  important 
liberties  and  privileges  to  every  order  of  men  in 
the  kingdom  ;  to  the  clergy,  to  the  barons,  and  to 
the  people. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  details  the  completion  of 
this  great  event  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  It  is  needless,"  say  the  ancient  writers,  "  to 
enumerate  the  barons  who  composed  '  the  army 
of  God  and  of  Holy  Church  ;'  they  were  the  whole 
nobility  of  England.  A  phrase  nearly  equivalent  to 
what  in  motlern  language  would  be  called  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  Their  followers  compre- 
hended all  the  yeomen  and  free  peasantry,  while 
the  accession  of  the  capital  was  a  pledge  of  the 
adherence  of  the  citizens  and  burgesses.  A  safe- 
conduct  was  granted  by  John  at  Merton  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1215,  to  the  deputies  of  the  barons, 
who  were  to  meet  him  at  Staines  ;  and  two  days 
afterwards,  he,  being"  at  Windsor,  agreed  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  truce  to  Trinity  Monday.  On  that 
day,  the  15th  of  June,  both  parties  advanced  to  a 
plain  called  Runnymede,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  where  they  encamped  apart  from  e^ch 
other,  like  declared  enemi  s,  and  opened  con- 
ferences which  were  not  concluded  till  Friday  the 
19th  of  June,  1215." 

The  freedom  of  elections  was  secured  to  the 
clergy:  the  former  charter  of  the  king  was  con- 
firmed, by  which  the  necessity  of  a  royal  cong6 
d'elire  and  confirmation  was  superseded  :  all 
check  upon  appeals  to  Rome  was  removed,  [)y  al- 
lowance granted  every  man  to  depart  the  king- 
dom at  pleasure:  and  the  fines  to  be  imposed  on 
the  clergy,  for  any  offence,  were  ordained  to  be 
proportional  to  their  lay  estates,  not  to  their  ec- 
clesiastical benefices. 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  barons  were 
either  abatements  in  the  rigour  of  the  feuda'  law, 
or  determinations  in  points  which  had  been  left 
by  that  law,  or  had  become  by  practice  arbitrary 
and  ambiguous.  The  reliefs  of  heirs  succeeding 
to  a  military  fee  were  ascertained;  an  can's  and 
baron's  at  a  hundred  marks,  a  knight's  at  a  hun- 
dred shillings.  It  was  ordairjed  by  the  charter, 
that  if  the  heir  be  a  minor,  he  shall  immediately, 
upon  his  majority,  enter  upon  his  estate,  without 
paying  any  relief:  the  king  shall  not  stll  his 
wardship  :  he  shall  levy  only  reasonable  profits 
upon  the  estate,  witliout  commiitiog  waste,  or 
hurting  tiie  property  :  he  shall  uphold  the  castles, 
houses,  mills,  parks,  and  ponds  :  and  if  he  com- 
mit the  guardianship  of  the  estate  to  the  sheriff 
or  any  other,  he  shall  previously  oblige  ther.i  to 
find  surety  to  the  same  purpose.  During  the  tni- 
auritv  of  a  baron,  while  nis  lands  are  iu  wardship, 
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and  are  not  \a  bis  own  possession,  no  debt  which 
he  owes  to  thr  Jr^^s  shill  l)far  any  interfst. 
Heirs  ^liall  be  married  without  disparagement  ; 
and  liefore  tl  e  marriage  he  couti acted,  tlie  nearest 
relatiins  of  the  person  shall  he  informed  of  it.  A 
widow,  williout  paviii?  Miy  rr'iief,  sliall  cuter 
up.)U  her  dower,  the  third  part  of  her  hnshan-l's 
rents  :  she  sliall  not  he  compelled  to  marry,  so 
lon^  a*  she  cho^  ses  to  continue  siiigle ;  she  shall 
only  give  security  never  to  marry  wi'hout  her 
lord's  consent.  Tlie  king  shall  not  claim  the 
warrlship  of  any  minor  who  holds  lands  by  mili- 
tarv  tenure  of  a  l)aron,  on  pretence  that  he  also 
holds  lan'is  of  the  cniwn.  hy  socca<re  or  any  other 
tenure.  Scuta?es  sliall  he  estimated  at  the  same 
rate  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.;  and  no  scutate 
or  aid,  except  in  the  three  pcneral  feudal  cases, 
the  kin-'s  captivity,  the  knishiitis  <>f  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  niar'r>iu_?  (if  his  eldest  daughter,! 
shall  he  imposed  l>ut  liy  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom  ;  the  prelates,  earls,  and  great  harons, 
shad  he  callt-d  t  ■  this  great  council,  each  hy  a 
pa-ticular  writ ;  the  lesser  harons  hy  a  freneral 
summons  of  the  sheriff.  The  kinjj  shall  not  seize 
any  haron's  land  for  a  debt  to  the  crowti,  if  the 
baron  p..ss«  sses  as  many  goods  and  chattels  as 
arf  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt.  No  man 
shall  be  ol)li.;ed  to  perf>)rm  more  service  for  his 
fee  than  he  is  bound  to  by  bis  tenure.  No  go- 
vernor or  constable  of  a  ca^^tle  shall  oblige  any 
knight  to  give  mcuiey  for  castle  guard,  if  the 
kuiglit  te  willin;;  to  perform  the  service  in  per- 
son, or  by  another  able-bodied  man  ;  and  if  the 
knight  he  iu  the  field  himself,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, he  shall  be  exempted  from  all  other  service 
of  thir  nature.  No  vassal  shall  be  allowed  to  sell 
to  much  of  his  laiul  as  to  incaparirate  himself 
from  performing  his  service  to  his  lord. 

These  were  the  principal  articles,  calculated 
for  the  interest  of  the  barons  ;  atid  had  the  charter 
contained  nothing  further,  national  happiness  and 
liberty  had  been  very  litile  jiromoted  by  it,  as  it 
Would  onlv  have  tended  to  increase  the  poAcrand 
independence  of  an  order  of  men  who  ncre  al- 
ready loo  powerful,  and  whose  yoke  might  have 
become  more  heavy  on  the  people  than  cv'-n  that 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  Hut  tlie  harons,  who 
al  lie  drew  and  imposed  on  the  prince  this  memo- 
rable charter,  were  necessitated  to  insert  in  it 
other  clauses  of  a  more  extensive  and  more  bene- 
ficent nature  :  they  could  not  expect  the  concur- 
rence of  the  jieople,  without  coin|ireheiiding,  to- 
gether with  their  own,  the  interests  of  inferior 
raiiksol  men  ;  and  all  provisions  which  the  barons, 
for  their  own  sake,  were  obliged  to  make,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  free  and  e(|uital)le  administration  of 
justice,  tended  directly  to  the  betiefitof  the  whole 
community.  The  following  weie  the  principal 
clauses  c'l  this  nature  :  — 

It  was  ordainecJ,  that  all  the  privileges  and  im- 
iniiniiies  above  menli-ned,  granted  to  the  harons 
against  the  king,  should  be  extended  hy  the  ba 
r,.ii»  to  their  inferior  vas-als.  The  king  hound 
hiniseli  not  to  grant  any  writ,  empowering  a 
bar:>ii  to  levy  aid  tr-'iii  hi»  vass-als,  except  in  the 
•line  feudal  casrs.  One  weight  and  '.ne  measure 
shall  be  e..t.i  .li-hed  thro.giio'it  il  e  kinsd  in. 
Me' chants  shall  h.  allowed  tot  ran'aci  all  business, 
<-.iili</Ut  heii.g  ixposul  to  any  arbitrary  lolls  ami 
impositions  :  they  mnl  all  free  men  sIkII  be  al- 
lowed t"  go  out  ol  the  kiiijidom  and  return  to  it 
at  j.leasnre  :  L-  nd  n,  and  all  ctticB  and  biirgb-, 
•hall  preserve  ti.eir  Biicient  liberties,  immunities. 


and  free  cust  una  :  aids  shall  not  he  recpiired  ol 
I  hem  but  by  the  coii'^entof  the  great  council :  no 
towns  or  individuals  shall  be  obliged  to  make  or 
support  bridges  but  by  ancient  custom  :  the  good* 
of  every  free  man  shall  be  disposed  of  according 
to  his  will  :  if  he  die  intestate,  his  heirs  shall  suc- 
ceed to  them.  No  officer  of  the  crown  shall  take 
any  horses,  carts,  or  wood,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner.  The  king's  courts  of  justice  shall 
be  stationary,  and  shall  no  longer  follow  his  per- 
son :  they  shall  be  open  to  every  one  ,  and  justice 
shall  no  longer  be  sold,  refused  or  delayed  by 
them.  Circuits  shall  be  regularly  held  every  year; 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court, 
sheriffs  turn,  and  coun-leet,  shall  meet  at  their 
appointed  time  and  place  :  the  sheriffs  shall  be 
incapacitated  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crow  ti  ;  and 
shall  not  put  any  person  upon  his  trial,  from 
rumour  or  suspicion  alone,  but  upon  the  eviilence 
of  lawful  witnesses.  No  freinian  shall  be  taken 
or  impri-oned,  or  di-possessed  of  hi*  free  tene- 
ment and  liberties,  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or 
anywise  hurt  or  injured,  unless  by  the  leijal 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
and  all  who  suliered  otherwise,  in  this  or  the  two 
former  reigns,  sliall  be  restored  to  their  rights 
and  possessions.  Every  freeman  shall  be  hned 
in  proportion  to  his  fault ;  and  no  fine  shall  be 
levied  on  him  to  his  uiter  ruin  :  even  a  villain  or 
rustic  i^hall  not,  by  any  fine,  he  bereaved  of  his 
carts,  ploughs,  and  iin(ilements  of  husbandry. 
'Ibis  was  the  only  article  calculated  for  the  in- 
terests of  this  body  of  men,  prol)al)ly  at  that  time 
the  most  numerous  in  the  kingdom. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  former  articles 
of  the  Great  Charter  contain  such  mitigations 
and  explanations  of  the  feudal  law  as  are  reason- 
able and  equitable;  and  that  the  latter  involve 
all  the  chief  outlines  of  a  legal  government,  and 
provide  for  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  and 
free  enjoyment  of  property  ;  the  great  ol  jecls  for 
which  political  society  was  at  first  lounded  by 
men,  which  the  ])eople  have  a  perpetual  and  una- 
lienable right  to  recal,  and  wiiicii  no  time,  nor 
precedent,  nor  statute,  nor  positive  institution, 
ought  to  deter  them  from  keeping  ever  uppermost 
in  their  thoughts  ami  attention.  'Ihough  the 
provisions  made  hy  this  charter  might,  conform- 
ably lo  the  genius  of  the  age,  be  esiecmed  too 
concise,  and  too  hare  of  circumstances,  to  main- 
lain  the  execution  of  its  articles,  in  opposition  to 
the  chicanery  of  lawyers,  supported  by  the  viu- 
leiice  of  p'lwer;  time  gradually  ascertained  the 
sense  of  all  the  ambiguous  expression*  ;  and  those 
s|)irited  barons,  who  first  extorted  this  conces- 
sion, still  held  their  swords  iu  their  hands,  and 
cou'd  turn  them  against  those  who  dared  on  any 
pretence  to  depart  from  the  original  spirit  and 
u<eaiiing  of  the  grant,  we  may  now,  from  the 
tenor  of  this  charter,  conjecture  what  those  laws 
were  of  King  Edward,  which  the  English  nation, 
cluring  so  many  generations,  siill  desired,  with 
such  an  obstinate  perseverance,  to  have  recalled 
and  established.  They  were  cliiefly  these  latter 
articles  of  Magna  Charta  ;  and  the  barons  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  these  commotion',  demanded 
the  revival  of  the  >axon  laws,  iiiidoubtedly  tboughl 
that  they  had  sufhciently  satisfied  the  people,  by 
procuring  them  this  concession,  which  compre- 
h  nded  the  principal  objects  to  which  they  had 
so  long  aspired,  liut  what  we  are  most  to  admire 
is,  the  prudence  and  modera'ioti  ol  thoie  haughty 
nobles  themselves,  who  were  enraged  by  injuries, 
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inAained  by  opposition,  and  elated  by  a  total  vic- 
tory over  their  sovereign.  They  were  content, 
even  in  this  plenitude  of  power,  to  depart  from 
ioine  articles  of  Henry  i.'s  charter,  which  they 
made  the  foundation  t)l  their  demands,  particu- 
larly from  the  abolition  of  wardships,  a  matter 
of  the  o:reatest  importance  ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  sufficiently  careful  not  to  diminish  too 
far  the  power  and  revenue  of  the  crown.  If  they 
appear,  therefore,  to  have  carried  othrr  demands 
to  too  great  a  height,  it  can  be  ascribed  only  to 
the  faithless-aud  tyr:>nuical  character  of  the  king 
himself,  of  which  they  bad  lone  had  experience, 
and  which  they  foresaw  would,  if  they  provided 
no  farther  security,  lead  him  soon  to  infringe 
their  new  liberties,  and  revoke  his  own  conces- 
sions. This  alone  gave  birth  to  those  other  arti- 
cles, seemingly  exorbitant,  which  were  added  as 
a  rampart  for  the  safeguard  of  the  Great  Charter. 
The  barons  obliged  the  king  to  agree  that  Lon- 
don should  remain  in  their  hands,  and  the  Tower 
be  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the  primate,  till 
the  loth  of  August  ensuing,  or  till  tiie  execution 
of  the  several  articles  of  the  Great  Charter.  The 
better  to  ensure  the  same  end,  he  allowed  them 
to  choose  five-aod-twenty  members  from  their 
own  body,  as  conservators  of  the  public  liberties  ; 
and  no  bounds  were  set  to  the  authority  of  thete 
men  either  in  extent  or  duration.  If  any  com- 
plaint were  made  of  a  violation  of  the  charter, 
whether  attempted  by  the  king,  justiciaries,  she- 
riffs, or  foresters,  any  four  of  these  barons  might 
admonish  the  king  to  redress  the  grievance  :  if 
satisfaction  were  not  obtained,  they  could  assem- 
ble the  whole  council  of  twenty-five;  who,  in 
coiijuuction  with  the  great  council,  were  empow- 
ered to  compel  him  to  observe  the  charter  ;  and, 
in  case  of  resistance,  might  levy  war  against  him, 
attack  his  castles,  and  employ  every  kind  of  vio- 
lence, except  against  his  royal  person,  and  that 
of  his  queen  and  children.  All  men  throughout 
the  kingdom  were  bound,  under  the  penalty  of 
Confiscation,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  twenty- 
five  barons  ;  and  the  freeholders  of  each  county 
were  to  chose  twelve  knights,  who  were  to  make 
report  of  such  evil  customs  as  required  redress, 
conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the  Great  Charter. 
The  names  of  those  conservators  were,  the  earls 
of  Clare,  Albemarle,  Gloucester,  Winchester, 
Hereford,  Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  Robert  de 
Vere  earl  of  Oxford,  William  Mareschal  the 
younger,  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Eustace  de  Vescey,  Gilbert  Delaval,  William  de 
Moubray,  Geoffrey  de  Say,  Roger  de  iVIombezon, 
William  de  Huntingfield,  Robert  de  Ros,the  con- 
stalde  of  Chester,  William  de  Aubenne,  Richard 
de  Perci,  William  Malet,  John  Filz  Robert,  Wil- 
liam de  Lanvaley,  Hugh  de  Bigod,  and  Roger  de 
Montlitchet.  These  men  were,  by  this  conven- 
tion, really  invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  the 
kingdom  :  they  were  rendered  co-ordinate  with 
the  king,  or  rather  superior  to  him,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  power  :  and  as  there  was  no 
circumstance  of  governnit-nt  which,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  might  not  bear  a  relatioi:i  to  the 
security  or  observance  of  the  Great  Charter,  there 
could  scarcely  occur  any  incident  in  whicti  they 
migtit  not  lawfully  interpose  their  authority. 

John  seemed  to  submit  passively  to  all  these 
regulations,  however  injurious  to  majesty:  he 
sent  writs  to  all  the  sheriffs,  ordering  them  to 
Constrain  every  one  to  swear  obedieiue  to  the 
h*euty-five  barons  :  he  dismissed  all  his  foreign 


forces  :  he  pretended  that  his  government  was 
henceforth  to  run  in  a  new  tenor,  and  be  more 
indulgent  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  bis 
people.  But  he  only  dissembled  till  be  should 
find  a  favourable  opportunity  for  annulling-  all 
his  concessions.  The  injuries  and  indignities 
which  he  had  formerly  suffered  from  the  pope 
and  the  king  of  France,  as  they  came  from  equals 
or  superiors,  seemed  to  make  but  small  impres- 
sion on  him  :  but  the  sense  of  this  perpetual  and 
total  subjection  under  his  own  rebellious  vassals 
sunk  deep  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  throw  off  so  ignominious  a  sla- 
very. He  grew  sullen,  silent,  and  reserved  :  he 
shunned  the  society  of  his  courtiers  and  nobles  : 
he  retired  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  if  desirous 
of  hiding  his  shame  and  confusion;  but  in  this 
retreat  he  meditated  the  most  fatal  vengeance 
against  all  liis  enemies.  He  secretly  sent  abroad 
his  emissaries  to  enlist  foreign  soldiers,  ana  to 
invite  the  rapacious  Brabaucons  into  his  service, 
by  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  England, 
and  reaping  the  forfeitures  of  so  many  opulent 
barons,  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  rebellion 
by  rising  in  arms  against  him  :  and  he  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  Rome,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
pope  the  Great  Charier  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  sign,  and  to  complain,  before  that  tri- 
bunal, of  the  violence  which  had  been  imposed 
up.in  him. 

Innocent,  considering  himself  ab  feudal  lord  of 
the  kingdom,  was  incensed  at  the  temerity  of  the 
barons,  who,  though  they  pretended  to  appeal  to 
his  authority,  had  dared,  without  waiting  for  his 
consent,  to  impose  such  terms  on  a  prince,  who 
by  resigning  to  the  Roman  pontiff  his  crown  and 
independence,  had  placed  himself  immediately 
under  the  papal  protection.  He  issued,  therefore, 
a  bull,  in  which,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  apos 
tolic  power,  and  from  the  authority  which  God 
had  comsnitted  to  him,  to  build  and  destroy  king- 
doms, to  plant  and  overthrow,  he  annulled  and 
abrogated  the  whole  charter,  as  unjust  in  itself, 
as  obtained  by  compulsion,  and  as  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  apostolic  see.  He  prohibited 
the  barons  from  exacting  the  observance  of  it :  he 
even  prohibited  the  king  himself  from  paying 
any  regard  to  it :  he  absolved  him  and  his  sub- 
jects from  all  oaths  which  they  had  been  con- 
strained to  take  to  that  purpose  :  and  he  |)ro- 
nounced  a  general  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  every  one  who  sht)uld  persevere  in  main- 
taining such  treasonable  and  iniquitous  preten- 
sions. 

The  king,  as  his  foreign  forces  arrived  along 
with  this  bull,  now  ventured  to  take  off  the  mask  ; 
and,  under  sanction  of  the  pope's  decree,  recalleii 
all  the  liberiies  which  he  had  granted  to  his  sub- 
jects, and  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  ob- 
serve. But  the  spiritual  weapon  was  found,  upon 
trial,  to  cat  ry  Itss  force  with  it  than  he  had  reason 
from  his  own  experience  to  apprehend.  The  pri- 
mate refused  to  obey  the  pope  in  publishing  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  barons  ; 
and  though  he  was  cited  to  Rome,  that  he  might 
attend  a  general  council  there  assembled,  and 
was  suspended  on  account  of  his  disobedience  to 
the  pope,  and  his  secret  correspondence  with  the 
king's  enemies;  though  a  new  and  particular 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  pronounced  by 
name  a'.;ainst  the  principal  barons,  Joho  still 
found  that  Ids  nobility  and  the  people,  and  even 
his  clergy,  adhered  to  the  defence  of  their  liber- 
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ties,  atui  to  their  cumbiiiatiuu  against  him  :  the 
s«»ord  i>f  his  foreign  iiifrceuaries  was  all  be  had 
to  trust  to  for  rest.'rin^  his  authority. 

The  barons,  after  ohtHiniuj;  tlie  Great  Char- 
ter, seemed  to  have  been  lullt-d  into  a  fatal  se- 
curiiy,  and  to  have  taken  no  rational  measures, 
in  case  of  the  introdoctiou  of  a  foreio;n  force,  for 
re-assembliiiif  their  armies.  The  king  was,  from 
the  first,  master  of  the  lield  ;  and  immediately 
laid  ste^e  to  the  castle  of  Rochester,  which  was 
obstinitily  defeuded  by  William  de  All)iney,  at 
Uie  head  of  a  hundred  and  forty  kni»hts  with  their 
retainers,  but  was  at  last  reduced  by  famine. 
John,  irritated  with  the  resistance,  intended  to 
have  hauiced  the  o:overnor  and  all  the  garrison; 
but,  on  the  representation  of  XN'illiam  de  Mauleon, 
who  sujigcsted  to  him  the  danger  of  reprisals,  he 
was  content  to  sacrifice, iu  tbisbarbarous  manner, 
the  inferior  prisoners  only.  The  captivity  of  Wil- 
liam de  Albiney,  the  best  officer  am mg  the  con- 
federated baroDs,  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  their 
cause;  and  no  regular  oj)p()sition  was  thenceforth 
made  to  the  progress  of  the  royal  arms.  The  raven- 
ous and  barbarous  mercenaries,  incited  by  a  cruel 
aad  enraged  prince,  were  let  loose  aijaiiist  the  es- 
tates, tenants,  mauurs,  houses,  parks  of  the  barons, 
and  spread  devastation  over  the  face  of  the  king- 
dom. Nottiiug  was  to  be  seen  but  the  flames  of: 
viilajfes  and  castles  reduced  to  ashes,  tlie  conster- ' 
nation  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  tortures 
exercised  by  the  soldiery  to  make  tliem  reveal 
their  concealed  treasures,  and  reprisals  no  less 
barbarous  committed  by  the  barons  and  their 
partisans  ou  the  royal  demesnes,  and  on  the 
estates  of  such  as  still  adhered  to  the  crown.  The 
kiue,  marching  through  the  whole  extent  of  Kug- 
land,  from  Dover  to  Berwick,  laid  the  provinces 
waste  on  each  side  of  him  ;  and  considered  every 
stale,  which  was  not  his  immediate  profierty,  as 
entirely  hostile,  and  the  object  of  military  execu- 
tion. 1  be  nobility  of  the  north,  in  particular,  who 
had  shown  the  greatest  violence  in  the  recovery 
of  their  liberties,  and  who,  acting  in  a  separate 
body,  bad  expressed  their  discontent  even  at  the 
concessions  made  by  the  Great  Cliarter,  as  they 
could  expect  no  mercy,  fled  before  him  with  their 
wives  and  families,  acid  purchased  the  friendship! 
of  Alexander,  the  yuUDg  king  of  Scots,  bj  doing  j 
homage  to  him. 

"  Never,  we  are  told,"  says  Lingard,  "  since  [ 
the  exterminating  expedition  of  the  first  William, 
had  these  provinces  been  exposed  to  such  horrors, 
as  they  now  experienced  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
king  of  England.  He  himself  gave  the  example  ; 
and  with  his  own  hands  set  fire  in  the  morning 
to  the  house  iu  which  he  had  rested  the  last 
night.  The  castles,  towns,  and  villages,  were 
fiiven  to  the  Hames.  The  monk  of  Melrose  con- 
fines bis  description  to  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
own  monaster),  where,  within  the  spare  of  eight 
days,  .Morpetii,  Mitford,  Alnwick,  Wark,  and 
Roxburgh,  were  entirely  consumed.  John  de- 
clared that  he  would  unkennel  the  young  fox,  al- 
luding to  the  ruddy  complexion  of  Ak  xander,  and 
followed  him  to  Edinburgh,  burning  in  his  return, 
Hadilington,  Diiubar,  and  Berwick.  Hut  it  was 
not  witii  the  towns  <^nly  that  be  warred,  the  in ise- 
rable  inhabitants  were  abandoned  to  the  cruelty 
of  his  rapacious  followers,  without  resjiect  of  age 
or  sex,  rank  or  profession.  The  toriures  which 
tl  ey  sufTered  arc  t(,o  sliocking  to  be  relat'-d. 
Whoever  possensed  anylhin);  was  compelled  to 
deliver  all  for  his  ransom.     Of  those  who  had  no- 


thing, many  perished  under  the  hands  of  their 
torturers,  some  by  fallacious  promises  purchased 
a  short  resjiite  to  be  succeeded  by  more  exquisite 
torments.  Nor  were  the  plunderers  in  the  south, 
if  we  m-iy  believe  the  monk  of  St.  Alban's,  behind 
their  fellows  iu  cruelty  and  rapacity.  Wherever 
the  royal  forces  could  penetrate,  ti.e  inhabitants 
fled  to  the  forests  and  mountains:  the  labou.s  of 
agriculture  were  suspended  ;  and  the  only  markets 
were  held  in  the  church-yards,  which,  as  they 
possesseil  the  right  of  sanctuary,  were  generally, 
but  not  always,  respected  by  the  marc»uders." 

The  barons,  reduced  to  this  desperate  extremity, 
and  menaced  with  the  total  loss  of  thtir  liberties, 
their  properties,  and  their  lives,  employed  a  re- 
medy no  less  desperate;  and  making  applications 
to  I  be  court  of  France,  they  offered  to  acknow- 
ledge Lewis,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  fir  their 
Sovereign,  on  condition  that  he  would  atford  them 
protection  from  the  violence  of  their  enraged 
prince.  Though  the  sense  of  the  common  rights 
of  mankind,  the  ojily  rights  that  are  entirely  in- 
defeasible, might  liave  justified  them  in  the  depo- 
siiion  of  their  king,  they  declined  insisting  before 
Philip  on  a  pretension  which  is  commonly  so  dis- 
agreeable to  sovereigns,  and  which  sounds  harshly 
iu  their  royal  ears.  They  affirmed  that  John  was 
incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  by  reason 
of  the  attainder  passed  upon  him  during  his  bro- 
ther's reign;  though  that  attainder  had  been  re- 
versed, and  Richard  had  even,  by  bis  last  will, 
declared  him  his  successor.  'I'hey  pretended  that 
he  was  already  legally  deposed  by  sentence  of  the 
peers  of  France,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
nephew  ;  though  that  sentence  could  not  possibly 
regard  anything  but  his  transmarine  dominions, 
which  alone  he  held  in  vassalage  to  that  crown. 
On  more  plausible  grounds  they  affirmed,  that  he 
had  already  de|)ofed  himself  by  doing  homage  to 
the  pope,  changing  the  nature  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  resigning  an  independent  crown  for  a  fee 
under  a  foreign  power.  And  as  Blanche  of  Cas- 
tile, the  wife  of  Lewis,  was  descended  by  her  mo- 
ther from  Henry  II.,  they  maintained,  though 
many  other  princes  stood  before  her  in  the  ordei 
of  succession,  that  tliey  had  not  shaken  off  the 
rojal  family,  in  chcosiug  her  husband  for  their 
Sovereign. 

F'hili|)  was  strongly  tempted  to  lay  hold  on  the 
rich  prize  which  was  offered  to  him.  The  legate 
menaced  him  with  interdicts  and  excommunica- 
tions if  he  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  or 
attacked  a  prince  who  was  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  holy  see:  but  as  Philip  was  as- 
sured of  the  obedience  of  his  own  vassals,  his 
principles  were  changed  with  the  times,  and  l.e 
now  undervalued  as  much  all  pa|>al  censures, 
as  he  formerly  pretended  to  pay  resjiect  to  them. 
His  chief  scruple  was  with  regard  to  the  fioelity 
which  he  might  expect  from  the  English  barons 
in  their  new  engagements,  and  the  danger  of  en- 
trusting his  son  and  heir  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  might,  on  any  caprice  or  necessity,  make 
peace  wiili  their  native  sovereign,  by  sacrificing 
a  pledge  of  so  much  value.  He  therefore  exacted 
from  the  barons  twenty  five  liostages  of  the  most 
noble  birth  in  the  kingdom  ;  ai>d  having  obtained 
tliis  security,  be  sent  over  first  a  small  armv  to 
the  relief  of  the  confederates;  then  morenumerouH 
forces,  which  arrived  with  Lewis  himself  at  their 
head. 

'I  he  first  effect  of  the  young  prince's  appearance 
in  EnglanU  was  the  desertion   of  John's  foreign 
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tr<<ops,  wh()>  beings  mostly  levied  in  Flauders,  and 
otiier  provinces  of  France,  refused  to  serve  afjainst 
the  heir  of  their    monarchy.     The  Gascons   and 
Poictevins  aloue,  who  were  still  John's  subjects, 
adhered  to  his  cause ;  hut  they  wf  re  too  weak  to 
maintain  that  superiority  in  the  field  which  tliey 
had  hitherto  suppoited  against  the  confederated 
harons.     Many  considerable  noblemen    deserted 
John's    party,  the  earls  of  Salisbury,    Arundel, 
Warrenne,    Oxford,    Albemarle,     and     William 
Mareschal    the   younger.     His  castles   fell    daily 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  Dover  was  the  only 
place  which,  from  tlie  valour  and  fidelity   of  Hu- 
bert de  Burgh  the  governor,  made  resistance   to 
the  progress  of  Lewis,   and   the  barons   had  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  finally  succeeding  in  their 
Durpose,  and  of  escaping  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
king,  by  imposing  on  themselves  and  the  nation 
a  foreign  ytike.     But  this  union  was  of  short  du- 
ration between  the  French   and   English  nobles  ; 
and  the  imprudence  of  Lewis,  who  on  every  occa- 
sion showed  too  visible  a  preference  to  the  former, 
increased  that  jealousy,  which  it  was   so  natural 
for  the  latter  to  entertain  in  their  present  situa- 
tion.    The  viscount  of  Melun,  too,  it  is  said,  one 
of  liis  courtiers,  fell  sick  at  London,  and  finding 
the  approaches  of  death,  he  sent  for  some  of  his 
friends  among  the  English  barons,  and  warning 
thera  of    their    danger,   revealed    Lewis's   secret 
intentions      of    exterminating    them     and    their 
families  as  tiaifors  to  their  prince,  and  of  bestow- 
ing their  estates  and  dignitirs  on  his  native  sub- 
jects, in  whose  fidelity  he  could  more  reasonably 
place  confidence :  this  story,  whether  true  or  false, 
was  universally  reported  and  believed,  and  con- 
curring with  other  circumstances  which  rendered 
it  credible,  did   great  prejudice  to  the  cause  of 
Lewis,     The  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  other  noble- 
men, deserted  again  to  John's  party  ;  and  as  men 
easily  changed    sides  in  a  cinl  war,  especially 
where  their  power  is  founded  on   an  hereditary 
and    independent   auihority,  and   is   not  derived 
from  the  opinion  and  favour  of  the   peojile,   the 
French  prince  had  reason  to  dread   a  sudden  re- 
verse  of  fortune.     The   king  was   assembling  a 
considerable  army,  with  a  view  of  fighting  one 
great  battle  for  his  crown. 

According  to  Liiigard  (who  says  he  has  rectifii  d 
some  mistakes  usually  made  by  historians,  as  to 
the  route  of  John),  "The  king  returned  from 
Lincoln  through  (Irimsby  and  Spalding  to  Lynn, 
a  town  strongly  attached  to  his  interests,  a'  d  the 
general  depot  for  his  supplies  and  treasures. 
Thence  lie  marched  to  Wisbeach,  and  resolved  to 
proceed  across  the  Wash  from  tiie  Cross  Keys  to 
the  Fossdike.  The  army  bad  r>-aclied  the  land  ; 
but  on  turning  back,  John  beheld  a  long  train  of 
waggons  and  sumpter-horses,  which  carried  his 
jewels,  insignia,  and  money,  swallowed  up  in  a 
whirlpool,  caused  by  the  afflux  of  the  tide  and 
the  current  of  the  Welland.  With  a  heavy  heart 
he  proceeded  to  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Swines- 
head,  where  fatigue,  or  anxiety,  or  poison,  or  a 
surfeit  (for  all  these  causes  are  mentioned) ,  threw 
him  into  a  dangerous  fever.  He  set  out,  however, 
in  the  morning  :  but  was  obliged  to  exchange  his 
horse  for  a  litter,  and  was  conveyed  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  castle  of  Sleaford,  There  he  passed 
the  night,  and  dictated  a  letter  to  the  new  Pope 
Honorius  III.,  recommending  in  the  most  earnest 
terms  the  interests  of  his  children  to  the  protec- 
tion of  that  pontiff.  The  next  day  conducted  him 
to  the  castle  of  Newark:  where,  sensible  of  his 


approaching  fate,  he  sent  for  a  confessor,  ap- 
pointed his  eldest  son  Henry  to  succeed  him,  aua 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  at 
Worcester,  near  the  shrine  oC  St.  WuUtso.  He 
expired  three  days  later  (the  19th  Oct.  13-;^;,  iu 
the  forty-nmth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seven- 
teenth of  hi  reign  ;"  and  thus  f.-eed  the  nation 
from  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  equally  exposed 
by  his  success  or  by  his  misfortunes. 

The  character  of  this  prince  is  nothing  but  a 
complication  of  vices,  equally  mean  and  odious  ; 
ruinous  to  himself,  and  destructive  to  his  people. 
Cowardice,  inactivity,  folly,  lev.ty,  licentious- 
ness, ingratitude,  treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty  ; 
all  these  qualities  appear  too  evidently  iu  the 
several  incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us  room  to 
suspect  that  the  disagreeable  picture  has  been 
anywise  overcharged  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
ancient  historians.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his 
conduct  to  his  father,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  or 
his  subjects,  was  most  culpable  ;  or  whetiier  his 
crimes,  in  ttiese  respects,  were  not  even  exceeded 
by  the  baseness  whicli  appeared  in  his  transac- 
tions with  the  king  of  France,  the  pope,  and  the 
barons.  His  European  doii)iiiions,  when  they 
devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  were 
more  extensive  than  have  ever,  since  his  time, 
been  ruled  by  any  English  monarch  :  but  he  first 
lost,  by  his  misconduct,  the  flourishing  provinces 
in  France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family  : 
he  subjected  his  kingdom  to  a  shameful  vassalage 
under  the  see  of  Rome:  he  saw  the  prerogatives 
of  his  crown  diminished  by  law,  and  still  more 
reduced  by  lactiou  :  and  he  died  at  last,  when  in 
danger  of  being  totally  expelled  by  a  foreign 
power,  and  of  either  ending  his  life  miserably  in 
prison,  on  seeking  shelter  as  a  fugitive  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  enemies. 

The  monks  throw  great  reproaches  on  this 
prince  for  his  impiety,  and  even  infidelity  ;  and 
as  an  instance  of  it,  they  tell  us,  that  having  one 
day  caught  a  very  fat  stag,  he  exclaimed,  "  How 
plump  and  well-fed  is  this  animal  .  and  yet  1  dare 
swear  he  never  heard  mass."  This  sally  of  wit, 
upon  the  usual  corpulency  of  the  priests,  more 
than  all  hi?  enormous  cnmes  and  iniquities,  made 
him  pass  with  them  for  an  atheist. 

John  left  two  legitimate  sons  behind  him, 
Henry,  born  on  the  first  of  October  1207,  and 
now  nine  years  of  age  ;  and  Richard,  born  on  the 
sixth  of  January  12U9  ;  and  three  daughters, 
Jane,  afterwards  married  to  .Alexander  king  of 
Scots;  Eleanor,  married  first  to  William  Mares- 
chal the  younger,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  then  to 
Simon  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicester  ;  and  Isabella, 
inarri(-d  to  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  All  these 
children  were  born  to  him  by  Isabella  of  Angou- 
lesnie  his  second  wife.  His  illegitimate  children 
were  numerous;  but  none  of  them  were  anywise 
distinguished. 

It  was  this  king  who,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  first  gave  hy  charter  to  the  ci'y  of  London, 
the  right  of  electing  annually  a  mayor  out  of  its 
own  body,  an  office  which  was  till  now  held  for 
life.  He  gave  the  city  also  power  to  elect  and 
remove  its  sheriffs  at  pleasure,  and  its  common- 
council-men  annually.  London-bridge  was 
finished  in  this  reign  :  the  former  bridge  was  of 
wood,  Maud  the  empress  was  the  first  that  ouin 
a  stone  bridge  in  England, 
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[Tlie  followitij;  History  of  the  (.'oiistituticiii, 
L"***?,  Learning,  Arts,  ("ommerce,  Manners,  &c. 
is  chiefly  conipiled  fn>tn  Henry's  History  (where 
it  is  separated  from  the  political  narration)  and 
Sbarou  Turner's  History  of  the  same  period.] 
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SECTION  I. 

History  of  the  changes  in  the  Constitution,  Govern- 
ment, and  LuA-s  of  EufrlitnJ,  t It'll  u-ers  intro- 
duced in  the  rtig-n  of  H^illiiim  I.,  from  1066  to 
1087. 

The  changes  io  the  ranks  and  decrees  of  men 
in  Society,  that  were  iu'roduced  into  Kugiand  at 
the  Norman  conquest,  seem  Io  liave  been  rather 
nominal  than  real.  Those  who  occupied  the 
lowest  rank  still  continued  in  a  state  of  slavery  ; 
aod  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  their 
numbers  were  rather  increased  than  diminished 
by  that  event.  None  of  the  Anfjlo-Saxon  serfs, 
who  were  annexed  to  the  lands  which  they  cul- 
tivated, and  had  been  ttsually  transferred  with 
them  frora  one  proprietor  to  another,  could  en- 
tertain the  least  hojies  of  obtaining  freedom,  or 
even  a  mitigation  of  their  servitude,  when  these 
lands  were  bestowed  on  the  enemies  and  conc|uer- 
ors  of  their  nation.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
the  Knglish,  who  had  formerly  been  free,  having 
been  taken  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
or  in  some  of  the  subsequent  revolts,  were  re- 
duced to  slavery  ;  and  thought  themselves  very 
nap|)y  if  they  ((reserved  their  lives,  though  they 
lost  th»ir  freedom.  The  Norman  conquerors  for 
Some  time  treated  their  English  slaves  with  so 
much  severity,  that  a  conemporary  writer  de- 
clines giving  any  description  of  it,  "because  its 
inhuman  cruelty  would  appear  incredible  to  pos- 
terity." 

The  condition  of  all  these  unhappy  people,  in 
this  period,  was  not  e(|ually  abject  and  wretclied. 
There  were  different  degrees  of  servitude,  and 
different  kinds  of  slaves  that  were  called  by  dif- 
ferent names,  viz- — 1.  Villains  in  gross,  who 
were  the  personal  jiroperty  of  their  masters,  and 
performed  the  lowest  and  most  laborious  offices 
about  their  masters'  houses.  This  class  of  slaves 
seems  to  have  been  very  numerous  ;  for  Roger 
Iloveden  tells  'is,  that,  from  the  reign  of  Will. am  I. 
to  hi-  own  time  in  the  reigu  of  King  John,  there 
was  hardly  a  house  or  even  cottage  in  Scotlaid, 
in  which  there  was  not  to  be  fouu'l  an  Knglish 
slave,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  their  more 
opulent  ueighbiiurs  the  Normans  and  Knglish 
were  wor^^e  provided  than  the  Scots  with  domestic 
slaves.  They  had  indeed  such  great  numbers  of 
them,  that  they  exfiorted  and  sold  many  of  these 
unhai'iiy  persons  io  foreign  countries. 

2.  Villains  regardant,  or  pre<lial  slaves,  woo 
lived  in  the  country,  and  cu  tivated  the  lands  of 
'heir  masters,  to  which  they  were  annexed.  'I'hese 
were  m  a  btttcr  coi  (liti"n  than  coinestic  slaves, 
-nod  had  an  imperfei  t  kind  of  property  in  tlieir 
liou-es  and  furniture,  and  in  the  little  gardens 
nnd  Fmall  pieces  of  ground  whicti  th'-y  were  al- 
lowt'l  lo  culnvate,  at  leis.re  times,  for  their  own 
•ubbistence.  liut  <-till  th<-ir  pi^rsons  and  pro- 
perties were  so  much  in  the  power  of  itieir  mas- 
ters, that  they  granted  or  sold  them  to  whom  they 
plf-ased.     Thewe   two    formed    a    v(  ry    numerous 


class  of  slaves,  by  whom  the  demesnes  of  aii  the 
earls,  barons,  bishops,  abbots,  and  great  men  oi 
England,  were  cultivated.  The  villains  belon^'iojc 
to  some  of  the  richest  abbevs  amounted  to  two 
thousand. 

3.  Cottars  (who  io  the  barbarous  Latin  of 
those  times  were  called  Colcarii,  because  they 
dwelt  in  small  huts  or  cottages,  near  lo  the  man- 
sions of  their  masters),  composed  another  class 
of  slaves  frequently  mentioned  in  Doomsday- 
book.  They  were  such  as,  by  the  direction  of  their 
owners,  had  been  instructed  in  some  handicraft 
art  or  trade,  as  that  of  smiths,  carpenters,  &c. 
which  they  practised  for  the  benefit  of  their  mas- 
ters, and  were  on  tlie  same  footing  in  all  respects 
with  villains  cr  predial  slaves. 

4.  Borders,  in  Latin  lijrdarii,  frequently  occur 
in  Doomsday-book,  as  distinguished  from  villains 
and  cottars  ;  but  in  what  respects  they  differed 
from  them  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  most 
probable  opinion  scms  to  be,  that  they  were  a 
kind  of  upper  domestic  servants,  who  waited  at 
table  (then  called  board),  and  performed  other 
less  ignoble  offices  in  their  masters'  houses,  in 
which  they  did  not  reside,  but  in  small  huts  of 
their  own,  to  which  little  gardens  and  parcels  of 
laud  were  annexed,  as  the  fee  or  reward  of  their 
services.  From  this  short  and  imperfect  enume- 
ration it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  people  of  England,  iu  this  pe- 
riod, were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  or  rather  iu  a 
state  of  slavery. 

As  all  the  children  of  slaves  were  by  their  birth 
in  the  same  degrees  of  subjection  to  the  same 
masters  with  their  parents,  this  order  of  men 
must  have  increased  exceedingly,  if  many  of  them 
had  not  from  time  to  time  olxained  their  freedom 
This  they  did  by  various  means,  but  chiefly  by 
uucumiiion  fidelity  and  diligence,  which  excited 
the  gratitude  of  their  masters,  and  engaged  them 
to  make  them  free.  The  granting  freedom  to  a 
certain  number  of  slaves  was  sometimes  enjoyed 
by  the  clergy,  and  sometimes  voluntarily  per- 
formed by  penitents,  in  order  to  obtain  the  par- 
don of  their  sin=,  and  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 
The  ceremony  of  manumission  was  commonly 
performed  at  church,  or  at  the  county-court, 
when  the  master,  taking  his  slave  by  the  hand, 
declared  that  he  made  him  free  ;  after  which  lie 
gave  him  a  sword  or  spear,  the  arms  of  a  free- 
man ;  and  ijien  commanding  all  the  doors  to  be 
thrown  open,  allowed  him  to  go  where  he  pleased. 
These  freed-men  possessed  the  same  place  in  so- 
ciety in  this  period,  that  the  free-lazen  had  pos- 
sessed in  the  limes  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons. 

'I'he  middle  rank  in  society,  that  filled  U|>  the 
inteival  between  the  freed-men  on  the  oue  hand 
and  tlie  noblesse  and  baronage  ou  the  other,  was 
chiefly  composed  of  three  different  bodies  of  men, 
wliicli  hail  been  formerly  very  distinct,  but  were 
now  united  1.  Those  Anglo-Saxon  ceorls,  who 
bad  remained  iieiter  in  the  quarrel  between  Wil- 
liam and  Harold,  and  had  not  joined  in  any  of  the 
subseij  lent  revolts,  and  were  ihertfore  allowed  to 
retain  ti.eir  rank  as  well  as  thiir  possessions, 
though,  for  their  own  greater  security,  they  ge- 
nerally put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
some  great  Norman  baron,  and  became  his  soc- 
men. 2.  Those  .Auiilo-Saxon  tliai.es  and  iiohli;- 
men  who  were  (lei,rad<-d  from  their  former  rank, 
and  divested  of  all  power,  but  pei'initted  to  retail, 
a  part  of  their  pos>essioiis,  under  the  ^irotection 
of  thtir  c>ju()uerors.     The  number  of  itiese   de. 
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praded  nobles  was  not  inconsiderable ;  for,  before 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  I.,  there  was 
hardly  so  much  as  one  Englishman  who  was 
either  earl,  baron,  bishop,  or  abbot ;  and  for  more 
than  a  century  after,  to  be  an  Englishman  was  an 
etfe  tual  exclusion  from  all  preferment.  3.  Those 
Frenchmen,  Normans,  and  others,  who  fought 
under  their  several  leaders  in  the  conquest  of 
Kiigland,  and  afterwards  settled  on  the  demesne 
lands  of  those  leaders,  and  became  their  farmers, 
siicmen,  and  smaller  va;sals.  All  these  did'ereiit 
kiiida  of  people  were  by  degrees  blended  together, 
and  formed  a  body,  from  which  the  yeomanry 
and  many  of  the  gentry  of  England  are  descended. 
The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  cities  were  gene- 
rally of  this  middle  rank. 

The  Normau  barons  formed  the  highest  order 
of  the  state,  and  occupied  the  same  place  in   so- 
:,iety  after  the  conquest  that  the    .'Vnglo-Saxoii 
thanes  had  possessed  before  that  era,  and  the  no- 
bility and  principal  gentry  of  England  now  pos- 
sess.    They  were  a  numerous,  opulent,  and  pow- 
erful body  of  men,  and  (when  taken  in  the  most 
extensive  sense)  comprehended  all  the  considera- 
ble ])roprietors  of  land  in  England,  especially  all 
those  who  held  immediately  of  the  king  in  capite 
by   military   services.     The   lesser   barons   were 
frequently  called  vavasors,  and  corresponded  to 
the  lesser  Anglo-Saxon  thanes,  and  to  the  modern 
English  gentlemen  of  ancient  families  and  large 
estates.     But  barons,  in  this   period,  most  pro- 
perly were  th'i  greater  or  kiug's  barons,  who  held 
'mmediately  of  the  king  an   entire  barony,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen   knights'   fees,   and  the  third 
part  of  a  knight's  fee,  yielding  ari  annual  revenue 
of  266/.  l^s.Ad.,  or  400  marks  :  an  ample  fortune 
in  the  limes  we  are  now  consitlering.     Those  who 
held  such  baronies  were  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral lords  of  the  kingdom,  who  enjoyed  many  sin- 
gular privileges  and  imfhunities,  and  in  their  own 
territories  were  a  kind  of  petty  princes  (too  often 
tyrants),  possessing  both  civil  and  military  juris- 
diction  over  their  vassals.     But   we  shall   meet 
with  a  more  convenient  opportunity  of  considering 
the  civil  authority  and  militarv  power  of  the  Nor- 
man barons. 

Though  the  accession  of  William  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy to  the  throve  of  England  produced  no 
very  remarkable  alteration  in  the  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men  in  society,  it  produced  many  impor- 
tant changes  in  their  political  circumstances, — in 
the  tenures  by  which  they  held  their  lands, — the 
services  and  prestations  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected,— the  magistrates  by  whom  they  were  go- 
reriied, — the  courts  in  which  they  were  judt;ed, — 
and  the  laws  they  were  obliged  to  obey.  These 
changes  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  establishment 
of  the  feudal  system  of  police  and  government  in 
England  by  William  I  ,  in  the  same  state  of  ma- 
turity to  which  it  had  then  attained  in  his  domi- 
nions on  the  continent. 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  all  the  proprietors 
of  land  (the  clergy  at  least  excepted)  were  sub- 
jected to  the  three  following  obligations,  com- 
monly called  the  trinodu  necessitas :  —  1,  To  at- 
tend the  king  with  their  followers  in  military 
expeditions; — 2.  To  assist  in  building  and  de- 
fending the  royal  castles  ; — 3.To  keep  the  highways 
and  bridges  in  a  proper  state.  To  these  tiiree  ob- 
ligations a  fourth,  called  a  heriit,  vvas  aJiled,  by 
the  laws  of  Canute  the  Great;  which  consisted 
in  delivering  to  the  king  the  horses  and  arms  of 
his  earls  and  thanes  at  their  death,   with  certain 


sums  of  money,  according  to  their  rank  and 
wealth.  That  these  may  be  called  feudal  presta- 
tions, and  considered  as  a  proof  that  the  feudal 
form  of  government  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons,  need  not  be  disputed  ;  but 
to  these  William  1.  added  so  many  others,  which 
shall  be  presently  described,  that  he  m.  y  be 
justly  said  to  have  completed,  if  not  to  have 
erected,  the  fabric  of  the  feudal  government  in 
Uritaiu. 

The  sovereign  of  a  feudal  state  was,  in  idea  at 
least,  the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  domi- 
nions. Part  of  these  lands  he  retained  in  his  own 
possession  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family  and 
support  of  his  dignity  ;  the  rest  he  granted  to 
certain  of  his  subjects,  as  benefices  or  fees  for 
services  to  be  performed  by  them,  and  on  such 
other  conditions  as  he  thought  proper  to  require, 
and  they  to  accept.  By  the  numerous  forfeitures 
after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  subsequent 
revolts,  and  by  the  abject  state  to  which  even 
those  of  the  English  who  had  not  forfeited  were 
reduced,  the  idea  of  a  feudal  sovereign  was  almost 
realized  in  William  I.,  and  he  beheld  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  lands  in  England  at  his  disposal, 
which  enabled  him  lO  establish  the  feudal  system 
of  government  in  its  full  extent,  with  little  or  no 
difficulty.  Nor  did  he  neglect  this  favourable 
opportunity  of  introducing  into  his  new  dominions 
that  form  of  government,  to  which  he  and  his 
followers  had  been  long  accustomed,  and  which 
was  so  well  adapted  to  preserve  the  important 
acquisition  he  had  made. 

William  I.,  in  the  distribution  of  the  territory 
of  England,  was  not  unmindful  of  the  interests  of 
the  crown  ;  but  retained  in  his  own  possession  no 
fewer  than  1422  manors,  besides  a  great  number 
of  forests,  parks,  chaces,  farms,  and  houses,  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  hopes  of  ob- 
tnining  splendid  establishments  for  themselves 
and  followers  had  engaged  many  powerful  barons, 
and  even  some  sovereign  princes,  to  embark  with 
him  in  his  dangerous  expedition,  he  was  induced, 
both  by  the  dictates  of  honour  and  prudence,  to 
gratify  their  expectations  by  very  liberal  grants 
of  lands.  To  Hugh  de  Abrencis,  his  sister's  sou, 
he  granted  the  who  e  county  of  Chester  ;  to  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Mortaigne,  and  Odo  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  his  two  uterine  brothers,  he  gave,  to  the 
former,  973  manors,  to  the  latter  439  ;  to  Allen 
earl  of  Britany  442,  to  William  de  Warrenne  29*?'- 
tu  Geoffrey  bishop  of  Coutance  280,  to  Roger 
Kigod  123,  to  Walter  GitFard  107,  to  Richard  de 
Clare  171,  to  William  de  Percy  119,  and  to  all 
his  other  chieftains  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  their  power,  their  services,  and  their 
favour. 

None  of  the  grants  of  land  made  by  William  I. 
were  unconditional,  but  to  all  of  them  a  great 
variety  of  obligations  was  annexed.  These  obli- 
gations were  of  iwo  kinds,  viz.  1.  Services  which 
contributed  to  ihe  splendour  of  the  sovereign,  and 
security  of  the  kiugdcm  ;  2.  Prestations  of  various 
kinds,  which  constituted  a  considerable  part  of 
the  royal  revenue. 

I.  The  services  which  contributed  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  sovereign,  and  security  of  the  king- 
dom, to  be  performed  by  the  immediate  vassals 
of  the  crown,  were  chiefly  these  three  :  I.  Homage 
and  fealty.  2.  Personal  attendance  upon  the  king 
in  his  court  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Christ- 
mas, Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  in  his  parlia- 
ment,   at    other    times,    when    regularly   t'alled 
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3.  Military  services  in  the  field,  or  in  the  defence 
of  castles  for  a  certain  time,  with  a  certain  iiuiu- 
her  of  men,  according;  to  the  extent  of  their  estates. 
By  these  three  thiug;5  the  sovereign  of  a  feudal 
kiiiffdom  was  secured,  as  far  as  human  (lolicy 
could  secure  him,— iu  a  splendid  c^urt  for  his' 
honour, — a  numeious  council  for  jiving  him  ad- 
vice iu  the  arduous  affairs  of  government, — and 
a  powerful  army  for  the  defence  of  his  person 
and  domiuions. 

2.  The  payments  or  prestations  to  which  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown  were  suhjectetl, 
and  Vihich  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the 
royal  revenue,  utre  chietly  these  six:  1.  Re- 
served  rents.     2.   Wardships.     '^.  On   marriages. 

4.  Kelief<.  5.  Scita^es.  6.  Aids,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  a  veiy  brief  delineation  of  each  of  the 
above  services  and  j)restations. 

Ttie  sovereign  of  a  feudal  kingdom  never  ap- 
peared in  greater  glory  than  when  he  received 
the  homage  of  his  immediate  vassals,  in  his  great 
court  of  parliamrnt.  Seated  on  his  throne,  in  his 
royal  robes,  with  his  crown  on  his  head,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  spiritual  and  temporal  nobles,  he 
beheld  his  greatest  prelates  and  most  powerful 
baroDS,  uncovered  and  unarm'  d,  on  tlieir  knees 
bf^fore  him.  In  that  humble  posture  they  put 
both  their  hands  between  his,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mised, "  to  be  his  liege-  men  of  life  and  limb  and 
worldly  worship,  to  bear  faith  and  troth  to  him, 
to  live  and  die  with  him  against  all  manner  of 
men." 

2.  The  courts  of  the  .\nglo-Norman  king?  were 
at  all  time?  very  splendid,  but  more  especially  at 
the  three  <;reat  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitiuntidc,  v.hen  all  the  prelates,  earls,  and 
barons  of  the  kingdom  were,  by  their  teimres, 
obi  ged  to  attend  their  sovereign,  to  assist  in  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals, — in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice, —  and  in  deliberaiing  on  the  great 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  On  these  occasions  the 
king  wore  his  crown,  and  feasted  hi8  nobles  in 
the  great  hall  of  his  palace,  and  made  them  pre- 
sents of  robes,  &c.,  as  marks  of  his  royal  fa- 
vour ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  business, 
whiih  consisted  partly  in  determining  important 
causes,  and  partly  in  deliberating  on  public 
alTairf . 

3.  Military  service  was  the  greatest  and  most 
important  obligation  annexed  to  the  grants  of 
lands  made  by  William  I.,  and  other  feudal  sove- 
reigns, whose  chief  intention  was,  in  making 
the^e  grants,  to  secure  a  sufficient  body  of  troops 
under  proper  leaders,  well  armed,  and  always 
reatly  to  take  the  field,  for  the  defence  ol  the 
kingdom  and  the  prosecution  of  such  wars  as 
were  thought  necessary  (or  the  honour  of  the 
prince  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  These 
lands,  so  granted,  may  very  well  be  considered 
as  the  daily  pay  of  a  certain  number  of  troops 
which  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  granted 
were  obUged  to  keep  in  constant  readiness  for 
service;  and  therefore  the  number  of  knights' 
fees  or  stipends  which  every  state  comprehended 
was  carefully  ascertainel.  To  add  still  further 
to  the  strength  and  security  of  the  kingdom, 
William  I.  subjected  the  lauds  of  spiritual  barons, 
as  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  ]iriors,  to 
the  same  military  services  with  the  lauds  of  tem- 
poral barons  and  knights.  From  the  famous  sur- 
vey of  England,  maile  by  the  direction  of  this 
i;reat  prince,  and  recorded  in  Doomfeday-book,   it 


60,21.')    knights'  fees,   of   which  uo   fewer  than 
2S,11.')  belonged  to  the  church. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  very  short  view  of 
those  prestations  to  wlr.ch  the  immedia'.e  vassals 
of  the  crown  of  England  were  at  this  time  sub- 
jected, and  which  constituted  a  considerable  part 
of  the  royal  revenue. 

1.  Though  William  1.,  and  other  feunal  sove- 
reigns, made  large  grants  of  lands  to  their  no- 
hiliiy,  clergy,  and  other  vassals,  tliey  did  not  re- 
lintjuish  all  connexinn  with  and  interest  in  tlipse 
lands.  On  the  contrary,  they  granted  only  the 
right  t)f  using  these  lands  ou  certain  conditions, 
still  retaining  the  \}ropf:Tty .,  or  dominium  din clum, 
in  themselves:  and,  to  put  their  vassals  constantly 
in  mind  of  this  circumstance,  they  always  reserved 
cert.iin  annual  paymt-nts  (commonly  very  trifling) 
that  were  collected  by  the  sherifts  of  the  counties 
where  the  lands  lay. 

2.  When  an  earl,  baron,  or  other  vassal  of  the 
crown,  died,  ami  left  his  heir  under  age,  and 
conseiiuently  incapable  of  performing  those  per- 
sonal services  to  his  sovereign  to  which  he  was 
bound  by  his  tenure,  the  king  took  possession  of 
his  Citate;  that  he  might  therewith  support  the 
heir,  and  give  him  an  education  suitable  to  his 
quality,  and  at  the  same  time  might  provide 
another  person  to  perform  his  services  in  his 
room.  This  right  of  being  the  guardians  of  all 
minors,  male  or  female,  who  held  their  lands  of 
the  crown  bv  military  services,  brought  consiilei- 
able  profits  into  the  royal  coffers,  or  enabled  the 
prince  to  enrich  his  favcmrites,  by  granting  tiiem 
the  guardianship  of  some  of  his  most  opulent 
wards. 

3.  The  king's  female  wards  could  not  marry 
any  person,  however  agreeable  to  themselves  and 
their  relations,  without  the  consent  of  their  royal 
guardian  ;  that  they  might  not  have  it  iu  their 
power  to  bestow  an  estate  Pliat  had  been  derived 
from  the  crown  on  one  who  was  disagreeable  to 
the  sovereign.  This  was  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
servitude,  by  which  heiresses  of  the  greatest  fa- 
milies and  most  opulent  fortunes  were  exposed 
to  sale,  or  obliged  to  purchase  the  liberty  of  dis- 
posing of  themselves  in  marriage  by  great  sums 
of  money,  either  from  the  king,  or  from  some 
greedy  courtier,  to  whom  he  had  granted  or  sold 
their  marriage.  No  less  a  sum  than  ten  thousand 
marks,  equal  in  efbcicy  to  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  our  iiioney  at  present,  was  paid  to  the 
king  for  the  wardsliip  and  marriage  of  a  single 
heires*.  This  cruel  servitude  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  male  heirs. 

4.  The  king  had  not  only  the  guardianship  am' 
marriage  of  the  heirs  of  all  his  immediate  vassals, 
but  he  demanded  and  obtained  a  sum  of  money 
from  then,  when  they  came  of  age,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  lilt.-  oossession  of  th.eir  estates;  and  also 
from  those  heirs  who  had  been  of  age  at  the  death 
of  their  ar-..-estor8.  This  last  was  calle<l  relief, 
because  it  lelieved  their  lands  out  of  the  bands  of 
their  eovereign,  into  which  they  fell  at  the  death 
of  every  possessor.  Reliefs  were  at  first  arbitrary 
and  uncertain,  and  of  consequence  the  occasion 
of  much  oppression.  They  were  afterwards  fixed 
ai  the  rate  of  one  hundred  shillings  fi>r  a  knight's 
fee,  one  hundred  marks  for  a  baron,  and  one 
hundred  pounds  for  an  earldom,  which  was  sup- 
poHed  to  be  about  the  fourth  part  of  the  annual 
value  of  e:ich. 

h.  Scutage,  or  shield-money,  was  another  pres- 


was  found,  that  the    whole    kingdom  contained  |  taliou  to  which  the  military  vassals  of  th(?  crown, 
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both  of  the  clergy  aud  laity,  were  subjected.  It 
was  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  lieu  of  actual  service 
in  the  field,  by  those  who  were  not  able  or  were 
not  willing  to  perform  that  service  iu  person,  or 
to  provide  another  to  perform  it  in  their  room. 
The  rate  of  this  commutation  was  not  always  the 
same,  but  most  commonly  it  was  two  marks  for 
every  kuif^ht's  fee,  tliough  sometimes  it  was  only 
twenty  shillings,  and  at  other  times  three  marks, 
or  t,vo  marks  and  a  half.  This  payment  became 
the  occasion  of  much  vexation  to  those  wlio  owed 
military  service  to  the  crown  ;  because  our  nio- 
narchs  sometimes  engaged,  or  pretended  to  en- 
gage in  expeditions  into  distant  pa'ts,  or  at  in- 
convenient seasons,  that  they  might  have  a 
pretence  for  demanding  scutage  from  their  vas- 
sals. 

().  Besides  all  the  above  payments,  the  imme- 
diate vassals  of  the  crown,  who  were  presumed  to 
be  possessed  of  much  affection  aud  gratitude  to 
tlieir  sovereign  for  the  favours  they  had  received 
from  him,  granted,  or  rather  complied  with  the 
demand  of  certain  pecuniary  aids,  on  some  great 
occasions,  when  he  stood  in  particular  need  of 
their  assistance.  The  occasions  on  which  those 
aids  were  demanded  and  granted,  were  these 
three:  1.  To  make  his  eldest  son  a  knight; 
2.  To  marry  his  eldest  daughter;  3.  To  ransom 
his  person  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  iu  war. 
Tlie  rate  of  these  aids  was  also  unsettled  ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  most  frequently  one  mark,  or 
one  pound  for  every  knight's  fee. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  all  these  ser- 
vices  and   prestations,    so   troublesome    in  them- 
selves, and  so  liable  to   be  rendered  oppressive 
ard  intolerable,  were   brought  from   Normandy, 
and  imposed  by  William  I.  on   the   leaders  of  his 
victorious  army,  to  whom  he  granted  great  estates 
in  England.,    But  these  were  far  from  being  the 
only  persons  who  felt  the  weight  of  those  feudal 
servitudes.     For  the   Norman   and  other  barons, 
who  received  extensive  tracts  of  land,  imitatecl 
the  example  <  f  their  sovereign  in  the  disposal  of 
these  lands.     They   retained   part  of  them  lying 
contiguous  to  their  castles  in  their  own  possession, 
which  were  called  their  demesnes  ;  and  the  rest 
they  granted  to  their  followers,   who  had  fought 
under  their  banners,  on  terms  exactly  simdar  to 
those  on  which  they  had  received  them  from  the 
crown.     The  vassals  of  every  baron  did  him  ho- 
mage, with  a  reservation  of  their  homage  to  the 
king,  which   was  sometimes   not  much  regarded. 
They   gave   personal  attendance  in   his  court  at 
staled  times,  or  when    regularly   called.      They 
followed  him  into  the  field  with  a  certain  number 
of  troops,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  they 
had  received.     They    paid   him  certain  reserved 
rents.     Their  heirs  were  his   wards  when  under 
age.     They  could  not  marry  without  his  consent. 
They  gave  him  a  relief  when  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  their  estates  ;  and  aids  for  making  his 
eldest   son    a    knight,    for    marrying    his    eldest 
daughter,   aud   for   redeeming   his    person    from 
captivity.     In  a  word,  a  feudal  baron  was  a  king 
in  miniature,  and  a  barony  was  a  little  kingdom. 
Even    the   vassals  of  barons  sometimes   granted 
subinfeudations,  but  always  exactly  on  the  same 
plan.    By  this  means  all  the  distressful  servitudes 
of  the   feudal  system   descended   from  the  sove- 
reign to  the  meanest  possessor  of  land  by  mili- 
tary tenure    becoming  heavier  as  they  descended 
lower. 

It  is  true    that  those   possessors  of  land,  who 


were  called  soonen,  because  (as  many  think) 
they  followed  the  soc  or  plough,  were  not  sub- 
jected to  some  of  the  most  vexatious  of  those 
f'Midal  servitudes,  as  personal  attendance,  ward- 
ship, marriage,  &c.  But  this  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  coutemptible  light  in  which  they 
were  viewed  by  their  sovereign  and  his  haughty 
martial  barons,  Vi/ho  would  not  admit  them  into 
their  courts  and  company  ;  and  considered  the 
education  and  marriage  of  their  heirs  as  matters 
of  sp'all  importance,  and  unworthy  of  their  at- 
teulii.n.  Nor  were  many  of  these  socmen  more 
free  and  haj'py  than  the  military  vassals  of  the 
king  and  barons.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
subjected  to  lower  and  more  laborious  servitudes, 
as  furnishing  men,  horses,  and  carriages,  on  vari- 
ous occasions  ;  ploughing  and  sowing  the  lands 
of  their  lords,  &c.*  In  a  word,  the  feudal  system 
of  tenures  established  by  William  I.  in  England, 
was  productive  of  universal  distress  and  servi- 
tude ;  from  which  even  tho^e  of  the  highest  tanks 
were  not  exempted,  though  they  were  most  se- 
verely felt  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  state. 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  when, 
by  whom,  aud  in  what  manner,  the  feudal  system 
of  government  was  introduced  into  Scotland.  It 
Would  be  improper  to  revive  this  unimportant 
controversy,  by  repeating  the  sentiments  of  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  their  arguments  in  support  of 
these  sentiments.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to 
be  most  probable,  that  Malcolm  III.,  surnamed 
Cnnmnre,  began  the  introduction  of  this  system 
into  his  dominions,  in  imitation  of  his  neighbour 
and  contemporary,  William  I.  of  Cnglaiid  ;  aud 
that  his  plan  was  prosecuted  by  his  successors,  as 
opportunities  offered,  until  it  came  to  be  univer- 
sally established. 

The  introiluction  of  the  feudal  bys'em  was 
productive  of  several  other  chatiges  in  police 
aud  government,  particularly  iu  courts  and  ma- 
gistrates. 

Nothing  could  be  more  regular,  or  mor?  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  speedy,  e.isy,  atjd  elfectuai 
administration  of  justice,  to  persons  of  all  ranks, 
than  the  constitution  of  the  .'\nglo-Saxon  courts. 
But  this  beautiful  fabric  was  not  res_pected  by  the 
Norman  conquerors.  For  though  they  did  not 
pull  it  down  by  violence,  they  suffered  it  to  fall 
into  ruin  by  neglect,  and  the  establishment  of 
other  courts. 

In  all  feudal  kingdoms  there  were  three  kinds 
of  persons  that  bore  the  chief  sway,  both  in  peace 
aud  war,  viz.  barons  in  their  baronies,  earls  in 
their  countif-s,  and  kings  in  their  kingdoms.  In 
consequence  of  this  there  were  three  kinds  of 
couits  of  chief  consideration — the  baron's  court, 
the  earl's  court,  aud  the  king's  court. 

In  the  feudal  times,  every  barony  (as  hath 
been  already  observed)  was  a  little  kingdom,  and 
every  baron  was  a  petty  king;  the  commandei 
of  all  the  tenants  in  his  barony  (who  might  not 
impr(jperly  be  called  his  subjects)  in  time  of  war, 
and  their  judge  in  time  of  peace.  In  his  court, 
which  was  commonly  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
his  castle,  and  to  which  all  the  tenants  of  his 
barony  owed  suit  and  service,  he  administered 
justice  to  his  people,  in  person  or  by  his  bailiff; 


'  The  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  on  the 
law  of  England, — that  tenures  called  free  snccage  were  the 
relics  of  the  allodial  tenures  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  is  not 
disputed.  We  have  no  reason  to  be  .surprised,  that  a  few 
small  estates  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  Normans.— Bltck- 
stone's  Comment. 
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ni)t  only  compelling  the  paymoiit  of  debts  and  the 
perfoniiaiice  of  contracts,  but  also  rcdressinu 
Nvron^--  and  punisl)iii<;'  crimes  even  with  capital 
ptini»hments.  Archbisiio|)s,  bishops,  alibots,  and 
priors,  who  held  l)arfiiies  ot  tlie  cro-.vu,  had  their 
Ciiiirts  '-.f  the  same  kiml  with  the  secular  barons. 
Even  the  barons  of  barons,  or  those  who  held 
manors  by  miliiary  service  of  the  kind's  barons, 
had  similar  ci.uris  witliin  their  respective  niauors, 
but  conunonly  with-xit  ihe  privilege  of  pit  and 
gallows,  i.  e.  the  power  of  iuSicting  capital  pu- 
uishment?,. 

The  title  of  earl  before  the  conquest,  and  for 
some  time  after,  was  nol  merely  honorary,  but 
ollii'iil.  Thrre  was  tiul  one  eail  in  every  county, 
who  A-as  properly  its  governor,  the  general  of  its 
forces  in  times  of  war,  and  its  chief  justiciary  or 
judge  in  times  of  peace.  The  court  in  wliich  the 
earl  pre-ided  was  tl;e  county  court ;  and  as  a 
re.vard  or  salary  for  acting  in  his  judicidi  capa- 
city, he  received  the  third  penny  of  all  the  dues, 
amerciaments,  and  profits,  arising  in  that  court. 
This,  in  the  .■Xnglo-Saxon  times,  and  even  during 
si)me  part  of  the  reign  of  William  I.,  was  a  court 
of  LTeat  power  and  diiinity,  in  whicli  the  bishop 
of  tiie  diocese  sat  'with  the  earl,  and  on  which  all 
the  abbots,  priors,  barons,  knights,  and  free- 
holders of  the  cou  nty,  were  obliged  to  attend. 
Ill  this  little  parliaiDent  all  the  controversies  aris- 
ing in  the  county,  the  most  important  not  ex- 
cepted, were  determined,  though  not  always  fi- 
nally, because  there  lay  an  appeal  from  its  de- 
crees to  a  higher  cuurt|  which  jhall  presently  he 
described.  In  a  county-court  of  Kent,  held  in 
the  reign  of  William  i.,  at  Pinendiue,  there  were 
present  one  archbishop,  three  bishops,  the  earl  of 
the  couuiy,  the  vice-earl  or  sheriff,  a  great  num 
bor  of  the  king's  barons,  besides  a  still  greater 
multitude  of  knights  and  freeholders,  who  in  the 
course  of  three  days  adjudged  several  mauors  to 
belong  to  the  archbishopi-ic  of  Canterbury,  which 
had  been  possessed  for  some  time  by  Odo,  bishop 
of  Baieux,  the  king's  uterine  brother,  and  by 
oilier  power'ul  barons. 

But  the  county-courts  did  not  continue  long 
after  the  con]Ufvt  in  this  state  of  power  and 
spleud(jur.  Fcr  William  I.,  about  A.I).  1085,  se- 
parated the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  part  of 
these  courts,  prohibiting  the  bishops  to  sit  as 
Judges,  the  clergy  to  attend  as  suitors,  and  the 
causes  of  the  church  to  be  tried  in  them,  but  in 
courts  of  their  own.  By  this  regulation,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  made  in  a  common  council 
of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  chief 
men  of  the  kingdom,  the  county-courts  were  de- 
prived, at  one  blow,  of  their  most  venerable 
judges,  their  nmst  respectable  suitors,  and  most 
important  busin»?ss.  Besides  this,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  the  earls  <lis- 
daint-d  to  sit  as  judges,  and  liie  great  l)art<ns  to 
attend  as  suitor*  in  the  cou>it\-'ourts  ;  which  by 
degrees  reduced  ti.em  to  'heir  present  state.  But 
this  was  not  the  worst  effect  of  this  nio-t  impru- 
dent and  pernicious  ngiilation.  By  it  the  king- 
dom was  split  asunder;  the  crown  and  mitre  were 
set  at  variance,  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  by 
putting  themselves  uu<ler  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  pope,  formed  the  clergy  int(j  a  separate 
btate  under  a  (oieigu  sovereign,  which  was  }>ro- 
diiclive  of  infinite  mischiefs  and  disorders. 

The  ecclesiastical  courts,  that  were  imniedi- 
*trlv  erected  in  consequence  of  this  fatal  statute, 
were  tliMi' three  ;      j.    The    irchdeacon's   court. 


For  as  the  archdeacon  was  by  that  statute  dis- 
charged from  silting  as  a  judge  vyith  the  bun- 
dredary  in  the  hundred  court,  he  was  authorized 
to  erect  a  court  of  his  own,  in  -.vhich  be  took  cog- 
nizance of  ecclesiastical  causes  within  his  arch- 
deaconry. 2.  The  bishop's  court,  or  consistory, 
which  received  ap)ieals  Irouj  the  archdeacon's 
court,  and  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
wnole  diocese.  3.  The  archbishop's  court,  which 
received  appeals  from  the  consistories  of  the  se- 
veral bishops  of  the  province,  anil  had  jurisdiction 
not  only  over  the  particular  diocese  of  the  arch 
bishop,  but  over  all  the  dioceses  in  the  province. 
Prom  ibis  highest  ecclesiastical  court  appeals  lay 
to  the  pope,  which  soon  became  very  frequent, 
vexatious,  and  expensive. 

As  the  king  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
kingdom,  and  it  was  both  his  duty  and  preroga- 
tive to  administer  justice  to  his  subjects,  he  had 
a  court,  which  was  the  chief  court  of  the  kingdom, 
in  which  he  performed  that  duty  and  exercised 
that  prerogative.  This  supreme  court  was  com- 
monly called  curia  or  aula  regis,  because  it  was 
held  in  the  great  hall  of  the  king's  palace, 
wherever  he  happened  to  reside.  In  this  court 
the  king  was  presumed  to  be  always  present, 
either  in  person,  or  by  his  representatives,  the 
judges  of  his  court,  to  whom  he  committed  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative  as  the  supi-eme  judge  in  his  kingdom. 
The  judges  in  the  king's  court,  as  it  was  consti- 
tuted by  William  I.,  and  continued  till  near  the 
end  of  this  period,  were, — the  great  officers  of 
the  crown, — the  king's  justice', — together  with 
all  the  great  barons  of  the  kingdom,  both  tem- 
;)oral  and  spiritual,  who  were  entitled  to  seats  in 
this  court. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  who  were  also 
the  leading  members  of  the  king's  court,  were 
these  seven  :  I.  The  chief  justiciary,  who  was  au 
officer  of  the  highest  dignity  and  greatest  power, 
the  president  of  the  king's  court  when  the  prince 
was  not  personally  present,  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom  when  the  sovereign  was  beyond  seas, 
which  in  this  period  very  frequently  happened. 
2.  The  constable  of  England.  3.  The  marischal 
ofEuylanil,  who  were  boih  military  and  civil  o(fi 
cers  :  when  acting  in  their  civil  capacity,  as 
members  of  the  king's  court,  their  jurisdiction 
chiefly  respected  matters  of  honour  and  of  arms. 
4.  The  hi^h  steward  of  Enjland.  5.  The  great 
chamberlain  of  England.  These  two  great  officers 
had  the  chief  direction  of  all  things  in  the  king's 
court  and  palac".  The  four  last-named  officers 
were  for  tlie  most  part  hereditary.  6.  The  chan- 
cellor of  England,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
great  -eal,  and  the  inspection  of  all  grants  to  which 
it  was  appeii'led.  7.  'l"he  high  treasurer,  who 
had  the  ciiief  direction  of  all  things  respecliug 
I  the  royal  revenues. 

The  king's  justices  were  persons  learned  in  the 
I  laws,  who   had    seats  in   the  su|)rtme   court,  in 
I  order  to  inform  the  other  members  what  tlie  law 
I  of  the   land  was  in  every  case.     'I'his  great,  court 
^  was   divided    into    several  chambers,   and  certiin 
jiidges  sat  in  each  of  these  chambers,  at  particu- 
lar times,  to  take  (-ognizance  of  those   matters 
witli    which   they   were   best  acquainted,  and  in 
which  they  were  most  interested.    Of  these  cham- 
bers  the    exchequer    (so  called  from  a  cbequer''d 
cloth  which  covered  the  table)  was  one,  in  wbicli 
the  hiijli  treasurer  and  certain  barons  sat,  and  regu- 
lated all  things  respecting  the  revenues  of  the  crown. 
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The  jurisilicnon  of  the  king's  court  was  uni- 
versal, extending  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
over  all  the  suojects  of  it,  till  the  clergy,  after 
long  and  violent  struggles,  emancipated  them- 
selves in  a  great  measure  from  its  authority.  As 
t.he  Normans  were  remarkably  fond  of  pomp, 
some  cf  the  sessions  of  this  august  tribunal,  par- 
ticularly   those    at    the    festivals    of    Christinas, 


the  great  councils  of  the  kingdom,  our  historians 
of  this  period  sometimes  speak  of  great'  multi- 
tudes of  people,  both  of  the  clergy  aud  laity,  who 
were  present  in  some  of  these  councils.  Eadme- 
rus,  the  friend  and  secretary  of  .'Archbishop  An 
selm,  thus  describes  the  persons  assembled  in  a 
great  council  at  Rockingham,  A.  D.  1095,  to 
whom    his    patron    made    a   speech.     "  Anselm 


Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  were  attended  with  spoke  in  this  manner  to  the  bishops,  abbots,  and 
much  parade  and  show.  'l"he  king,  on  these  i  princes,  or  principal  men,  and  to  a  numerous 
occasions,  wore  his   crown  and   royal  robes  ;  the    multitude  of  monks,  clerks,  and  laymen  standing 


great  officers  of  state  appeared  with  the  ensigns 
of  their  respective  offices  r  and  all  the  spiritual 
aud  temporal  barons  in  their  richest  ornaments. 
At  these  ceremonies  and  magnificent  meetings, 
the  ambassadors  of  foreign  princes  were  intro 
duced,  that  they  might  be  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  opu'ence  aud  grandeur  ol  the  king  and 
kingdom.  To  these  stated  meetings  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  king's  court  came  of  course,  without 
any  suinmons.  In  this,  and  in  several  other  re- 
spects, they  differed  from  the  commou  councils 
of  the  kingdom. 


by."  By  the  bishops,  abbt)ls,  and  princes,  we 
are  certainly  to  understand  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  barons.  But  who  are  we  to  understand) 
by  "  the  numerous  multitudes  of  monks,  clerKS, 
and  laymen  standing  by  .'"  Were  they  member= 
of  this  assembly,  or  were  they  only  s)>ectators 
and  by-standers  }  Jf  by  the  multitude  of  these 
clerks  and  laymen,  the  historian  did  not  mean 
the  lesser  barons,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
were  only  spectators.  We  are  told  by  several 
contemporary  historians,  that  the  great  councils 
of  the  kingdom  in  those   times  were   very  much 


Though  the  powers  of  this  supreme  court  were  incommoded  by  crowds  of  spectators,  who  forced 
great  and  various,  they  were  all  ministerial  and  their  way  into  their  meetings.  One  of  these  his- 
executive,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  making  new  '  torians  thus  describes  a  great  council  held  by 
laws  or  imposing  uew  taxes.  These  two  most  King  Stephen :  "  'I'hc  king,  by  an  edict  pub- 
important  branches  of  police  and  government  be-  lishcd  through  England,  called  the  rulers  of  the 
longed  to  another  assembly,  that  was  called  [com-  |  churches,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  people,  to  a  conn 


munc  conciliutn,  or  magnum  cojiciUum  reg-ni)  the 
common  council,  or  great  council  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  sometimes,  though  very  seldom  in  this 
period  {paiiiamentu7n')  parliament,  from  the 
French  word /^nr/er,  to  speak. 

Who  were  the  constituent  members  of  the  great 
councils  or  parliaments  of  this  period,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  hath  been  differently  answered,  and 
warmly  agitated.  Though  the  nature  and  limits 
of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  a  full  discussion 
of  this  question  (at  present  of  no  great  import- 
ance), yet  a  plain  and  short  exposition  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  truth  is  necessary.  That  all 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  earls,  aud 
barons,  who  held  each  an  entire  barony  immedi- 
ately of  the  king  in  ctipite,  were  constituent 
members  of  these  great  councils,  has  never  been 


cil  at  London.  All  these  coming  thither,  as  into 
one  receptacle,  and  the  pillars  of  the  churches 
being  seated  in  order,  and  the  vulgar  also  forcing 
themselves  in  on  all  hands,  confusedly  and  pro- 
miscuously, as  usual,  many  things  were  usefully 
proposed  and  happily  transacted,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church  aud  kingdom."  In  a  great  council 
held  at  Westminster,  May  18th,  1127,  the  spec- 
tators, who  are  said  to  have  been  innumerable, 
were  so  outrageous,  that  they  interrupted  the  bu- 
siness of  the  council,  and  prevented  some  things 
from  being  debated.  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems 
to  be  almost  certain,  that  though  great  numbers 
of  people  of  all  ranks,  prompted  by  political  cu- 
riosity, or  interested  in  the  affairs  that  were  to  be 
debated,  attended  the  great  councils  of  the  king- 
dom in  this  period,  none  were  properly  members 


denied,   and  needs  not  be  proved.     Besides  these'  of  these  councils  hut  those  described  in  the  great 
great  spiritual  and   temporal  barons,  there  were  i  charter  of  King  John,  viz.  the  spiritual  and  tem 


many  others,  who  held  smaller  portions  of  land, 
as  one,  two,  three,  or  four  knights'  fees,  itnmedi- 
ately  of  the  king,  by  the  same  honourable  tenure 
with  the  great  barons,  who  were  also  members  of 
the  great  councils  of  the  kingdom,  and  were 
commonly  called  the  lesser  barons,  or  free  mili- 
tary tenants  of  tne  crown.  Among  many  evi- 
dences that  might  easily  be  produced  of  this,  the 
fourteenth  article   of  the  great  charter  of  King 

John  is  one  of  the   most  decisive,  aud  seems  to!  the  feudal  system,  which  made  him  the  territorial 
be  sufficient:    "  To  have   a  common   council  of  I  lord  as  well  as  sovereign  of  his  greatest  subjects. 


poral  barons,  who  were  personally  summoned; 
and  those  who  held  smaller  parcels  of  land  than 
baronies,  immediately  of  the  king,  by  knight's 
service,  who  were  summoned  edictally  by  the 
sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties. 

Besides  all  the  prerogatives  that  had  besn  en- 
joyed by  his  predecessors,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Danish  kings  of  England,  William  I.  acquired  a 
reat  addition  of  jiower  by  the  introduction  of 


the  kingdom,  to  assess  an  aid  otherwise  than  in 
the  three  foresaid  cases,  or  to  assess  a  scutage, 
we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  earls,  and  greater  barons,  particularly 
by  our  letters;  and  besides,  we  will  cause  to  be 
summoned  in  general  by  our  sheriffs  ami  bailiffs, 
all  those  who  bold  of  us  in  capite."  The  lesser 
barons  continued  to  sit  personally  in  the  parlia- 
ments ol  Scotland  till  the  year  1427,  when  an  act 
was  made  exempting  them  from  personal  attend- 
ance in  parliament,  on  condition  of  sending  re- 
presentatives. But  besides  all  these  great  and 
small  barons,  who  by  virtue  of  their  tenures  were 


But  the  greatness  of  some  of  these  Eubjects,  to- 
gether with  their  extensive  influence  over  th>ir 
vassals  and  tenants,  fortunately  formed  a  kind  of 
counterpoise  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  crown, 
prevented  it  from  becoming,  or  at  least  from  con- 
tinuing, arbitrary  ;  and  at  length,  by  slow  degrees, 
and  many  struggles  (which  from  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  our  history),  reduced  it  within 
])roper  limits.  All  the  historians  of  this  period 
are  full  of  the  most  bitter  complaints  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  William  '.,  and  of  his  son  and  successor 
VVilliam  II.,  representing  them  as  acting  on 
many  occasions    in   the   most   despotic   manner, 


obliged,  as  well  as  entitled,  to  sit  as  members  in  (  vvjth  little  or  no   regard  to  law,  justice,   or  hu- 
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manity.  "  None  of  his  bishop^,  abliots,  or  great ,  some  occasions  they  exacted  certain  extraordi- 
meu,"  says  Eadmerus  of  William  I.,  "  dared  to  I  nary  payments,  called  tallages  or  cuttings,  froDi 
disobey  his  will  on  any  consideration  ;  hnt  allj  the  French  word  ttiilUr,  to  cut ;  becau-e  by  them 
ihin^sdiviue  and  human  depended  upon  his  nod."  |  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods  of  these  cities, 
"  Whoever,"  savs  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  speaking  i  towns,  socmen,  and  tenants,  as  a  tenth,  fifteenth, 
of  the  same  prince,  "  desired  to  enjoy  money,  a  twentieili,  or  thirtieth  part,  was  cut  off  and  ap- 
laudi,  or  even  life  itself,  was  under  a  necessity  of    propriated  to  the  king's  use.     As  neither  the   fre 


obeying  the  king's  nod  in  all  things.  Alas  !  how 
much  is  it  to  be  lanienteil,  that  any  man,  who  is 
but  a  worm  and  dust,  should  forget  death,  and 
arrive  at  such  a  height  of  pride  as  to  trample  on 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  I"  Of  the  ferocity  and 
tvranny  of  his  son  and  successor  William  11.,  the 
historians  of  those  times  speak  in  still  stronger 
terms.  "  He  was  more  fierce,"  says  one  of  them, 
"  than  human  nature  seemed  to  be  capable  ol. 
Bv  the  advice  of  the  worst  men,  which  lie  always 
followed,  he  harassed  his  neighbours  with  war, 
and  his  own  subjects  with  armies  and  taxes;  and 
England  was  so  miserably  oppressed  that  it  was 
brought  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin." 

The  great  revenues  of  these  princes  contributed 
not  a  little  to  increase  their  pride,  and  support 
their  power ;  especially  as  these  revenues  were 
fur  the  most  part  considered  as  their  undoubted 
property,  and  did  not  depend  on  the  generosity  or 
goodwill  of  their  subjects.  Besides  all  the  reve- 
nues arising  from  the  royal  demesnes,  and  from 
the  rents,  aids,  wardships,  marriages,  and  scutages 
of  all  the  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown,  which 
have  been  already  metitioned,  money  flowed  into 
the  coders  of  the  first  Norman  kings  of  England, 
from  all  the  following  sources,  escheats,  vacan- 
cies, tallages,  taxes,  tolls,  customs,  oblations, 
amerciaments,  moneyage,  farms  of  coui.ties, 
cities,  towns,  and  corporations,  c(ueei)-gi)ld,  im- 
positions of  various  kinds  upon  the  Jews,  &c.  &c. 
Escheatc  and  forfeitures  formed  a  great  branch 
of  the  royal  revenue  in  those  turbulent  times, 
when  civil  broils  were  frequent,  when  .estates 
escheated  into  the  king's  hands  oti  the  failure  of 
lineal    descendants    from   the    persons    to    whom 


<|i!ency  nor  the  quantity  of  these  tillages  was 
ascertained  in  the  former  part  of  this  period,  they 
became  the  occasion  of  great  oppression  to  the 
subjects,  and  a  source  of  much  treasure  to  the 
crown. 

The  ignominious  tax,  called  danegild,  though 
the  reason  for  which  it  had  been  imposed  no 
longer  existed,  continued  to  be  levied  through  a 
great  part  of  this  period.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  stated  article  in  the  annual  charge  against  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties,  who  collected  and 
paid  it  into  the  exchequer.  The  annual  dauegild 
for  the  county  of  Surrey  was  185/.  6,«.,  for 
Essex  232/.  Gs.  These  ap|)ear  at  present  to  be 
trilling  sums,  but  they  were  of  considerable  value 
iu  the  times  we  are  now  considering. 

Tolls  levied  at  bridges,  and  in  fairs  find 
tnarkets,  with  the  customs  on  goods  exported  and 
imported,  made  a  part  of  the  royal  revenue,  that 
will  be  more  particularly  described  in  another 
place. 

Fines,  free  gifts,  and  oblations,  forme. 1  one  of 
the  most  al)undant  sources  of  the  riches  of  the 
kings  of  England  in  this  period.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  enumerate  all  the  various  occasions  on 
which  valuable  presents  were  made  to  these 
princes.  No  franchise  or  privilege  of  any  kind 
could  be  obtained  from  the  crown  without  a  fine 
or  oblation  proportioned  to  its  value.  Great  fines 
were  paid  by  prodigious  numbers  of  people,  in 
order  to  obtain  justice,  and  that  they  might  be 
allowed  the  benefit  of  a  legal  trial  ;  while  others 
gave  great  gilts  to  procure  the  royal  interposition 
lor  preventing  law  proceedings  against  them  ; 
and  not  a  few  agreed  to  give  one  half,  or  a  third. 


crets, — abetting  his  enemies, — aftronting  his  per- 
son,— debauching  his  wife,  his  daughters,  or 
near  relations, — and,  in  a  word,  for  doing  any- 
thing that  ii.ade  them  unworthy  of  being  the  c  'Ui- 
panions  of  their  superior  lord,  the  members  of 
his  court,  and  the  peers  of  his  other  barons. 
These  escheats  and  forfeitures  formed  so  capital 
a  jiart  of  the  royal  revenue,  that  a  i)articular 
court  or  office,  called  the  tscheatry,  was  erected 
for  the  managirinent  of  them. 

When  an  archbishopric,  bishopric,  abbey,  or 
priory  ol  royal  foun'lation,  became  vacant,  the 
temporalities  were  seized  and  enjoyed  by  the 
king  during  the  vacancy.  This,  it  is  probable, 
w  \s  intended  to  corresjjond  to  the  profits  arising 
from  the  wardship  of  the  te(n|ioral  barons  :  and  in 
(.oiiie  reigns,  when  irany  of  the  richest  sees  were 


they  bail  been  granted,  and  when  the  immediate  or  fourth  part,  of  their  lawful  debts  to  the  king, 
.'assals  of  the  crown  forfeited  their  latsds,  not  that  they  might  procure  payment  by  his  authu- 
only  for  treason  against  the  king  as  sovereiijn  of  rity  In  a  word,  justice  was  openly  sold  by  these 
the  state,  but  for  various  offences  airainst  him  as '  sovereigns  to  their  subjects;  which  made  the 
their    feudal  lord, — sucli  as,   declining  to  do  him' famous  articles  in  the  great  charter  against  selling 

lioinauc, — to  swear  tealty, — to  attend  his   court, —   delaying,    and    denying   justice,     very    necessary. 

o  serve  him    in  the  field, — for    betraying  his  se-   No  office,  either  in  church  or  state,  could  be  ob- 


tained without  a  bribe ;  and  in  some  reigns,  even 
bishoprics  were  exposed  to  sale,  and  bestowed 
on  the  highest  offerers.  There  was  hardly  any 
business  so  contemptible,  or  so  dishotiourable,  in 
which  some  of  our  princes  in  this  iicriod  did  not 
engage  for  money  ;  nor  did  they  disdidn  to  accept 
of  dogs,  hawks,  heus,  lampreys,  shads,  and  such 
paltry  presrnts,  when  they  could  not  obtain  more 
valuable  bribes.  For  money  they  sold  even  their 
love  and  hatred,  and  were  pleased  or  angry, 
IViends  or  enemies,  as  they  were  paiJ.  To  com- 
plete their  shatne,  all  these  articles  of  their  re- 
venues are  regularly  entered  in  the  public  records, 
where  they  still  rcraaiu  undeniable  monuments  of 
their  venality. 

Amerciaments  formed  iinother  very  ample  source 
of  wealth  to  the  kings  ot  England  in  this  period, 


ke|)i  vacant  severul  years,  it  must  have  made  a  | 'I'hese  were  often  excessive,  and  were  imposed  on 
great  addition  to  the  revenues  ol  the  crown.  [  a  thousand  different  occasions,  not  only  f.  r  re^l 

The  kings  of  England,  in  this  ])eriod,  were  not'  crimes, but  for  trivial  or  imaginary  offences, and  on 
always  contented  with  the  ordinary  annual  rents  [  the  most  fiividous  pretence^.  In  the  records  c) 
which  they  received  from  the  cities,  towns,  soc-  ,  those  times  we  meet  with  many  persons  who  wert 
men,  and  tenants  of  their  demesnes,  and  of  the  severely  amerced  for  making  foolish  speeches 
eicheat*  and  forfeitures  in  their  hands;  but  on  ,  or  returning  fuulish  answers,  and  even  for  haviuo 
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snort  memories,  or  being  i^jnoraiit  of  things  which 
they  could  not  possibly  know.  On  these  accounts 
amerciaments  were  the  sources  of  iutiuite  vex- 
atious to  the  subjects,  as  well  as  of  jfreat  riches  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Eugland  in  this  period.  They 
fell  heavy,  not  only  on  the  common  people,  but 
upon  the  jjreatest  prelates  and  most  powerful  ba- 
•rons  of  the  kingfdom  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
27th  article  of  the  great  charter,  in  which  it  is 
declared, — "  That  earls  and  barons  shall  not  be 
amerced  except  by  their  peers,  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  offence." 

Moneyage  was  a  tax  that  had  been  levied  in 
Normandy  long  before  the  conquest,  and  was  le- 
led  in  England  by  the  first  and  second  Norraan 
Kings.  By  it,  one  shilling  was  paid  on  every 
hearth  once  in  every  three  years,  to  prevail  upon 
the  king  Dot  to  debase  the  coin.  For  these  princes 
insistfd  on  being  paid,  not  only  for  doing  good, 
biit  for  not  doing  all  the  evil  that  was  in  their 
power.  This  tax  was  abolisiied  by  the  charter  of 
liberties  granted  by  Henry  I. 

The  farms  of  counties,  and  of  cities,  towns,  and 
corporations,  or  giUls,  brought  very  considerable 
sums  into  the  royal  coffers  in  this  period.  The 
profits  arising  from  law  proceedings  in  the 
county-courts,  were  divided  between  the  king 
and  the  earls  of  the  county,  two-thirds  belonging 
to  the  former,  and  one-third  to  the  latter.  The 
.king's  part  of  these  profits  was  farmtd  from  year 
to  year  by  the  sheriffs,  together  with  some  other 
small  articles  of  revenue,  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  which  they  paid  into  the  exchequer.  The 
far  greatest  part  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England 
l)elouged  to  the  royal  demesnes,  and  their  inha- 
bitants held  their  lands  and  houses  immediately 
of  the  king  ;  who  commonly  granted  the  farm  of 
all  the  rents  and  gilds  due  to  him  from  all  the 
citizens  or  "burgesses,  for  their  lauds  and  houses, 
to  the  community,  or  to  the  chief  magistrate,  in 
name  of  the  community,  for  a  certain  rent  to  be  | 
paid  yearly  into  the  exchequer.  For  the  further  i 
encouragement  of  towns  and  cities,  and  for  pro- | 
moting  commerce  and  arts,  the  monarchs  of; 
England,  in  this  period,  formed  the  inhabitants 
of  these  towns  and  cities,  of  certain  professions, 
as  merchants,  goldsmiths,  weavers,  &c.  into  cor- 
porations or  gilds,  to  whom  they  granted  various 
privileges,  for  which  they  paid  certain  sums  of 
money  yearly  into  the  exchequer. 

\Vhen  a  sum  of  money  was  due  to  tlie  king,  an 
additional  sum  was  payable  to  the  queen-consort, 
called  {(turum  regiiKr)  queen-gold.  The  projjor- 
tion  in  some  cases,  perhaps  in  all,  was  oue  pound, 
mark,  or  shilling,  on  every  hundred  pounds, 
marks,  or  shillings  ;  or,  as  we  now  express  it,  one 
per  cent. 

The  Jews  settled  in  England  in  this  period 
were  both  very  iiumerons  and  very  wealthy  ;  but 
their  wealth  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
king,  who  seized  any  proportion  of  it  he  pleased 
at  any  time  he  thought  proper.  A  degree  of 
power  which  i9  seldom  used  with  moderation, 
and  which  was  much  abused  by  some  of  our 
princes,  who  extoried  prodigious  sums  of  money 
from  the  Jews,  by  the  most  cruel  and  violent 
methods.  Of  the  greatness  of  these  sums,  we 
may  form  some  conception  from  the  following  ex- 
amples. Isaac,  the  Jew  of  Norwich,  was  fined  to 
King  John  in  the  enormous  sum  of  ten  thousand 
marks  (equal  in  value  and  efficacy  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  jjounds  of  our  money  at  present), 
to  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  oue  mark  a-day  during 


life.  A  considerable  part  of  this  sum  was  accord 
ingly  paid  by  Isaac  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  his  Leirs.  A  Jew  of  Bristol  is  said  to 
have  paid  an  equal  sum  to  the  same  prince.  In 
a  word,  the  revenues  squeezed  from  the  Jews  on 
various  pretences  were  so  great,  that  a  particular 
exchequer,  called  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews,  was 
established  for  their  receipt,  and  a  number  of  offi- 
cers appointed  for  their  management. 

From  the  above  enumeration  of  the  several 
sources  of  the  revenues  of  the  Norman  kings  of 
England  in  this  period,  though  far  from  being 
complete,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  these  re- 
venues were  very  great.  We  are  assured  by  an 
author  who  was  born  in  England  only  nine  years 
after  the  conquest,  that  those  of  William  I, 
amounted  to  the  incredible  sum  of  1061/.  10*.  \M. 
per  day,  which  (neglecting  the  fraction}  was 
equal  in  efficacy  to  15,915/.  of  our  money  per  day, 
and  to  5,808,975/,  per  year.  This  account,  ex- 
travagant as  it  may  appear,  is  not  very  different 
from  that  which  is  given  by  Roger  Hoveden,  a 
contemporary  historian,  of  the  revenues  of  Eng- 
land ill  the  reijn  of  Richard  I.  When  Huiiert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  about  to  resign 
the  office  of  high  justiciary,  A.D.  119(),  he 
proved  from  his  hooks,  that  the  revenue  he  had 
collected  in  England  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
was  no  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  marks  of 
silver.  A  great  sum,  equivalent  to  1 1,000,000/.,  at 
the  above  rate  of  computation,  in  two  years,  or 
5,500,000/.  in  one  year.  But  though  it  should  be 
allowed  that  both  these  accounts  are  exaggerated, 
we  have  still  no  reason  to  be  surprised,  that  the 
kings  of  Englanil  In  this  period  kept  such  splen- 
did and  numerous  courts — lived  in  so  much  afflu- 
ence— entertained  all  their  ])relates  and  nobles 
at  the  three  great  festivals — endowed  so  many 
monasteries,  built  so  many  strong  castles  and 
magnificent  churches — carried  on  so  many  wars 
— and,  alter  all,  left  so  much  money  in  their 
treasury  when  they  died. 

It  is  now  time  to  take  a  view  of  some  of  the 
most  important  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
laws  of  England,  and  in  the  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  reigu  of  Wuliain  I.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  that  William  at  his  coronation  took  a 
solemn  oath,  —  "To  keep  and  establish  right 
laws,  and  to  prevent  rapine  and  unjust  judg- 
ment." But  he  either  paid  no  regard  to  that 
oath,  or  did  not  think  himself  bound  by  it  to 
support  the  laws  which  he  found  established.  For 
we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that  he  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  native 
country,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  them  into 
England.  This  is  asserted  in  the  plainest  terms 
by  Eadmerus,  a  man  of  learning,  virtue,  and  in- 
tegrity, who  flourished  in  those  times.  "  Wil- 
liam, having  a  desire  that  the  customs  and  laws 
which  his  ancestors  and  he  himself  had  observed 
in  Normandy  should  be  observed  in  England, 
made  those  men  bishops,  abbots,  and  princes 
(earls  and  baroas),  who  would  esteem  it  disho- 
nourable to  oppose  his  laws  in  anything,  and  v  ho 
dared  not  to  liit  up  their  heads  asjainst  him.  The 
English,"  says  Ingulphus,  who  had  been  secre- 
tary to  the  conqueror,  "  were  so  much  abomi- 
nated, that,  whatever  their  merit  might  be,  they 
were  deprived  of  all  their  offices  ;  and  strangers, 
though  of  inferior  abilities,  were  put  into  their 
]>laces."  In  consetjuence  of  this  conduct,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  all  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  barons,  together  with 


all  tlie  juiigjes  and  pleaders  in   all  the  courts  of 
Eiiijlaud,  were  Normaiis. 

Tliis  naturally  pr.iducd  many  chaB;;es,  and  in- 
troduced Hiauy  Norman  laws  and  customs,  with- 
o'lt  particular'slatutes  for  that  purpuse.  One  na- 
tural consequence  of  this  total  change  of  judges 
and  pleaders  in  the  English  courts,  was  the  in 


be  here  inserted.  Several  kinds  of  persons  were 
by  these  laws  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending tlieir  itinoceuce,  or  their  properties,  hy 
the  judicial  combat;  as  wome'i,  priests,  the  sick, 
infirm,  or  maimed,  with  young  men  under  twenty, 
and  old  men  above  sixty  years  of  age.  But  all 
these    persons   might,   if    they   pleased,   employ 


troductiou  of  the  Ni'rman  or  French  language  champions  to  fight  in  their  cause-.  It  may  not 
into  these  courts,  because  it  was  the  only  Ian-  be  improper,  lor  t!ie  further  illustration  of  this 
guage  the  pleaders  could  speak,  or  the  judges  un-  singular  mode  of  trial,  to  give  a  very  brief  narra- 
derstand.  The  clerks  and  scribes  also,  iu  all :  tiou  of  two  judicial  combats  that  were  fought  in 
these  courts,  were  necessarily  Normans;  which  this  period,  one  in  a  criminal,  and  the  other  iu  a 
occasioned  the  disuse  o!  the  Saxon  and  the  intro-    civil  cause. 

duction  of  the  French  manner  of  writing.  Thisj  Henry  de  Essex,  hereditary  standard-bearer  of 
produced  various  changes  iu  the  forms  of  legal  England,  fled  from  a  battle  in  Wales,  A. U.  1158, 
deeds  and  charters,  particularly  in  the  manner  of  threw  (roni  him  the  royal  standard,  and  cried  out, 
their  confirmation,  which,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  I  with  others,  that  the  king  was  slain.  Sometime 
times  had  been  by  the  subscriptions  of  many  wit- 1  after  he  was  accused  of  having  done  this  with  a 
nesses    with  the  siwu  of  the  cross  prefixed  to  each  ,  treasonable  intention,   by    Roi)ert   de  Montfort, 

'  another  great  baron,  who  offered  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  accusation  by  combat.  Henry  de 
Essex  denied  the  charge,  and  accepted  the  chal- 


of  their  names;  but,  iu  the  Norman  times,  by 
seals  impressed  upon  them  or  appended  to  them. 
Almost  all  the  advocates,  as  well  as  the  clerks,  in 
the  courts  of  England  in  this  period,  were  clergy- 
men, from  which  the  clergy  got  the  name  of 
clerks;  and  the  Anglo-Norraau    clergy   were  so 


lenge.  When  all  preliminaries  were  adjusted, 
this  combat  was  accordingly  fought,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henry  11.  atul  all  his  court.     Essex  was 


«>-euerally  practitioners  in  law,  that  it   btcame  a,  defeated,  and  expected  to  be  carried   out  to   im- 

proverb "There  is  no  clergyman  who  is  not  a    mediate  execution.     But   the  king,   who  was  no 

cause-pleader."      This,  however,  did  not  contri- i  frientl  to  this  kind  of  trial,   spared   his   life,  and 
bute  much  to  the  impartial  administraiiou  of  jus- 1  contented  himself  with   confiscating  his   estate, 
tice;  for  the  best  writers  of  this  period  represent' 
those  clerical  advocates  as  the  most  covetous  and 
venal  of  all  men. 

Fire  aud  water  ordeals  had  been  used  in  Nor- 
mandy, as  well  as  Britain,  before  the  conquest, 
and  were  therefore  continued  in  England  after 
that  event.  But  the  judicial  combac,  or  duel, 
though  it  had  been  long  established  iu  France 
and  Normandy,  and  other  countries  on  the  con 


ai:d    making    him    a    monk    in    the    abbey    of 
Reading. 

The  priority  of  Tlnmouth,  in  Northumberland, 
was  a  Cell  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  One  Simon 
of 'i'inmouth  claimed  a  right  to  two  corrodies,  or 
the  maintenance  of  two  persons  in  the  priory, 
which  the  prior  and  monks  denied.  This  cause 
was  brought  before  the  abbot  of  St.  Alban's  and 
his  court-baron,  who  appointed  it  to  be  tried    by 


tinent,  both  by  laws  aud  custom,  was  first  intro-   combat  on  a  certain  day  before  hinj  and  his   ba- 
duced 'into  England  by  the  Normans.    This,  like         "        "-i*- '^^•••-:--    --•        '■ '-^  -^  • 

other  ordeals,  was  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  cf 
God  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
an  accusation  that  was  denied,  or  a  fact  that  was 
disputed,  founded  on  this  supposition,—"  That 
Heaveu  wouhl  always  ititerpose,  and  give  the  vic- 
tory to  the  champions  of  truth  and  innocence." 
As  the  judicial  combat  was  esteemed  the  most 
honoural'le,   it  soon  became  the    most  common 


rons.  Ralf  Gubion,  prior  of  Tinmouth,  appeared 
at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  attended  by  his 
champion,  one  William  Pegun,  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature.  This  combat  was  fought,  Pegun  was 
defeated,  and  the  prior  lost  his  cause ;  at  wliiidi 
he  was  so  much  chagrined,  tliat  he  immediately 
resigned  his  office.  This  judicial  combat  is  the 
more  remarkable,  that  it  was  fought  iu  the  court 
of  a  spiritual  baron,  and  that  one  of  the  parties 


method  of  determining  all  disputes  among  mar-    was  a  priest. 
tial   kuigbts  and   barons,  both   in  criminal   and       The  trial  of  criminal  and  civil  causes  hy  a  jury 
civil  causes.     When  the  combatants  were  imme-    of  twelve  men,  which   makes  so  distinguished  a 
diate  vassals  of  the  crown,  the  combat  was  per-    figure  in  English  jurisprudence,  seems   to   have 
lormed  with  great  pomp  aud  ceremony  in  presence    been  introduced  in  the  reign   uf  William  I.,  and 
of  the  king,  with  the  constable   and   marshal  of  ^  was  probably  one  of  those  customs  which  he  hart 
England    who  were  the  judges ;  but  if  the  com- j  seeu  observed  in   his  native  country,  aud    which 
batants  were  the  vassals  of  a  baron,  the  combat   he  wished  to  see  observed  in  England.     For   this 
was  performed  in  his  presence.    If  the  person  ac-]  custonj  had  prc-vailetl  in  Scandinavia  iu  very  re- 
cused  was    victorious,  he  was  acquitted  of  the  j  mote  ages,  was  brought  from  thence  into  that  part 
crime  of  v;hich  he  had  been  accused  ;  if  iie   was    of  France  which  was  jios'^essed  by   Rollo  and  his 
delcated   he  was  thereby  convicted,  and  subjected    followers,    and     from    them    called    Normandy, 
to   ri.c    punishment    prescribed    by    law    for   his    v;here  it  was  preserved  till   it   was   imported   into 
offence.     If  he  was  killed,   bis  death   was  const- 1  Englai.d  at  the  conquest.     This  custom   was  not 
dered  both  as  the  proof  and  punishmentof  his  guilt,  I  established  at  once   by  any  p  sitive   st&fute,  but 
If  the   accused   was   vanquished,  he  was,  by  the|  came  into  use  by  slow  degrees,  and  was  far  f.-cm 
laws   of  buuie    coutitri<;s,  subjecte<l   to  the   same   being  comm.di  in  the  former  t>ait  of  this  period, 
I'l'nishment  that  would  have  fallen  upon  th-:  ac- 1  when  almost  all  causes  v/ere   tried  by  ordeals  of 
cuaed  •   but  in  Eugland  the  king  had   a   power  to|  one  kind  or  other.     But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
mitiwate  or  remit  the  punishment.     In  civil  cases   after  a  law  was  road-.;  allowing  the  defendant,  in  a 
llie   victor    gained   and  the   vanqui  hed   lo->t    his    criminal  or  civil  pro'ess,  to  defend  his  inn. )cenre, 
cause.    Many  wise  laws  were  made  for  regulating   or    lii'.    right,   either  by  battle,  or   by  a  jury   of 
the  times  and   places  uf  such  judicial   combats,    twelve    men,  culled   the   grand   assize,   this  la^t 
till-  dress  and  arms  of  the  comhataots,  and  every;  melliod,  as  l)eiiig  the  most  rational,  Decime  uioie 
other  circuinatanee ;  which  arc  too  voluminous  to' and  niurc   frequent,    till   at    length  it   obtained  u 
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complete  victory  over  the  judicial  combat,  and 
every  other  ordeal. 

This  victory  however  was  not  obtained  till  long 
after  the  conclusion  of  this  period. 

That  there  was  a  very  great  similarity  between 
the  laws  of  England  and  Normandy,  soon  after 
the  conquest,  is  undeniable,  and  may  be  seen  by 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparine^ 
the  work  of  Ranulph  de  Glanvill,  chief  justiciary 
to  Henry  II.,  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  England, 
with  the  grand  coustumiere  of  Normandy.    This 


pnblished  hy  the  learned  Mr.  Selden,  in  bis  notes 
on  Eadmerus,  from  an  ancient  transcript  of  the 
original,  which,  he  says,  was  still  preserved  at 
Croiland  in  Liucolnshire.  These  laws  are  writ- 
ten in  the  French  and  Norman  language  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  consequently  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  in  some  places  hardly  intelligible. 
They  are  all  of  a  penal  nature,  fifty  in  number, 
and  are  evidently  a  compilation  from  several  sys- 
tems of  Anglo-Saxon  laws.  In  another  system  of 
laws   published   by  the  Conqueror,  there  is  one 


similarity  does  not  subsist  only  in  matters  of  es-   confmanding  all  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor 


seutial  justice,  which  are  or  ought  to  be  the  same 
in  all  countries  ;  but  in  the  rules  of  descents,  the 
terms  of  limitations,  the  forms  of  writs,  and  rhany 
other  things  of  an  indifferent  nature,  which  could 
neither  Lave  arisen  from  necessity,  nor  have 
fallen  out  by  accident.  The  only  question  is, 
how  this  similarity  was  produced ;  whether  by 
the  exportation  of  the  English  laws  into  Nor- 
mandy, or  the  importation  of  the  Norman  laws 
into  England?  Something  of  both  these  might 
have  happened  in  the  course  of  time  ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  William  1.,  it  is  evident,  both  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  testimony  of  historians, 
that  the  current  of  the  exchange  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms ran  strong  from  Normandy  into  England. 

But  notwithstandiug  all  the  changes  that  were 
made  in  the   ancient  constitution,  government, 
and  laws  of  England  by  the  conquest,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  they  were  quite  destroyed.  1  his 
was  very  far  from  being  the  case.     Many  of  them 
were  preserved,  and  even   adopted,   by  the  con- 
querors.    Roger  Hoveden,  and  several-  other  his- 
torians after  him,  tell  a  very  formal  story  on  this 
subject :  That  in   the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
William  the  Conqueror,  by  the  advice  of  his   ba- 
rons,  summoned   twelve  of  the  most  noble  and 
learned  of  the  English  out  of  every  county,  and 
that  when  they  were  assembled,  he   commanded 
them  to  make  a  collection  of  the  ancient  laws  of 
their  couutry.     That  they  accordingly  performed 
this,    and   collected    the   following   laws,   which 
William  comnvanded  to  be  observed.     They  then 
subjoin  a  copy  of  these  laws.    But,  to  say  noihing 
of  the  great  improbability    that  Norman   barons 
would  make  such  a  proposal  in  favour  of  the  En 
glish  and  their  laws,  there  is  a  passage  in   one  of 
these  laws  themselves,   which   demonstrates  that 
this  story  cannot  be  true  ;   for  in  the  eleventh   of 
these  laws,  concerning  the  tax   called   danegild, 
there  is  this  passage  :  "  That  this  tax  had  never 
been  levied  on  the   lands  of  the  church  till  the 
reign   of    William   the   younger,  called  William 
Rufus."     Now  it  is   perfectly  impossible  that  a 
transaction  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  could  be  mentioned  in  a  collection  of 
laws  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  father's  reign. 
But  though  this  story  cannot  be  true,  as  it  is  re- 
lated by  these  writers,   it  is   highly   probable,  or 
rather  certain,  that  William  I.,  in  some  period  of 
his  reign,  gave  his  sanction  to  a  system  of  ancient 
English  laws,  with  some  additions  and  alterations 
of  his    own.     For   we   are   told  by   Ingulphus,  a 
writer  of  undoubted  credit,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  favourite  of  the  Conqueror,  "  I  brought 
with   me,   at  the  same  time    (A.D.  1081),  from 
London    to    my   monastery,  certain   laws  of   the 
most  righteous  King  Edward,  which   my  illustri- 
ous lord   King  William   had   promulgated  as   au- 
thentic and  perpetual,  and   to   be   inviolably  ob- 
served through  the  whole  kingdom   of  England, 
under  the  severest  penalties."     These  laws  are 


to  be  observed,  with  the  additions  that  he  had 
made  to  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English.  This 
probably  refers  to  those  laws  which  Ingulphus 
brought  with  him  from  London. 

The  great  veneration  that  William  I.  professed 
to  entertain  for  the  memory  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, from  whose  last  will  he  pretended  to  de- 
rive a  title  to  the  crown,  might  contribute  some- 
thing to  preserve  some  of  the  ancient  English 
laws  and  customs.  But  their  preservation  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  invincible  attachment  of  the 
native  English  to  their  ancient  laws.  This  was 
so  great,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  written  on 
their  hearts,  and  they  never  ceased  to  cry  for 
their  restoration.  On  some  occasions,  when'their 
assistance  was  wanted,  their  cries  were  heard  ; 
and  from  time  to  time,  many  of  those  libertie* 
which  had  been  torn  from  them  by  the  hand  of 
violence,  were  restored.  This  will  appear  in  part 
in  the  subiequent  section,  but  more  fully  in  the 
following  volumes  of  this  work. 


SECTION  II. 


History  cf  the  changes  in  the  Constitution,  Go- 
vernment, and  Laws  of  England,  in  the  reittns 
of  fPilliam  II.,  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  Henry  11 , 
Richard  /.,  and  John,  from  1087  to  1215. 

As  the  most  important  changes  in  the  English 
Cdustitutiou  were  made,  either  in  the  reigu  of 
William  3.,  by  the  estahlishment  of  the  feudal 
system  ;  or  in  the  reign  of  John,  by  the  limitation 
and  mitigation  of  the  severities  of  that  system,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  the  five  in- 
termediate reigns. 

The  succession  to  the  crown  of  England,  after 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  became  so 
unsettled,  that  it  seemed  to  be  set  up  as  an  ob- 
ject of  ambition  to  every  bold  invader,  who  had 
but  a  slight  pretence,  together  with  power  and 
courage  to  seize  the  glittering  prize.  To  say  no- 
thing of  Harold  and  the  Conqueror,  the  three  suc- 
cessors of  this  last,  William,  Henry,  and  Stephen, 
are  esteemed  by  many  no  better  than  usurpers, 
and  most  certainly  reigned  with  a  disputed  title. 

This  proved  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  to 
the  native  Englisli,  and  to  their  posterity,  as  it 
contributed  not  a  little  to  raise  them  from  that 
insignificancy  into  which  they  had  been  depressed. 
It  even  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  what 
was  left,  and  to  the  restoration  of  what  had  been 
lost,  of  their  ancient  liberties.  For  the  Norman 
barons  having  estates  both  in  Normandy  and 
England,  naturally  desired  to  see  the  ducal  and 
royal  crown  on  the  same  head,  that  they  might 
enjoy  their  estates  in  both  countries.  Many  of 
these  barons  therefore  favoured  and  were  read' 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  Robert  duke  of  No- 
maody,  eldest  son  of  William  L,  to  the  crown  -; 
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EiiRlaud,  first  against  his  younjer  brother  Wil- 
liam, and  afterwards  against  liis  youngest  brotlier 
Henry.  This  obliged  both  these  printes  to  have 
recourse  to  the  native  Englisli,  who  were  still 
ormidable  by  their  numbers,  after  all  tiie  losses 
they  had  sustained.  "  N\'illiam  Rufus,"  says  a 
conteinporaiy  historian,  "  seeing  almost  all  the 
Normans  in  England  conspiriu;;  against  him,  in- 
vited, by  letters,  the  bravest  and  most  respectable 
among  the  English  who  were  yet  remaining,  to 
come  to  him;  and  complaining  to  them  of  the 
di>.loyalty  ol  the  Normans,  he  prevaileil  upon 
them  to  engage  in  his  fiuarrel,  by  promising  them 
good  laws,  and  abatement  of  taxes,  and  the  liberty 
of  hunting. — He  called  them  his  dear  English, 
exhorted  them  to  collect  their  countrymen,  under 
the  penalty  that  every  one  who  did  not  come, 
should  be  called  a  Nidering,  a  name  which  he 
knew  none  of  them  could  endure.  In  c  >nsequence 
of  this  such  multitudes  of  the  English  crowded  to 
the  king,  that  he  soon  formed  an  invincible  army.'' 
It  is  very  true,  that  as  soon  as  the  storm  was 
blown  over,  William  violated  all  his  promises, 
and  proved  a  greater  tyrant  and  oppressor  than 
bis  father.  But  still  this  transaction  was  of 
6ome  use,  as  it  raised  the  English  from  their 
neglected  state,  and  taught  them  their  own  im- 
portance. 

As  the  title  of  Henry  I.  was  liable  to  the  same 
objection  with  that  of  his  bDther  William  ;  so  he 
was  exposed  to  the  same  danger,  on  his  accession 
♦o  the  throne,  and  had  recourse  to  the  same  ex- 
pedient, with  this  only  difference,  ibat  he  put  his 
promises  in  writing,  in  the  form  or  a  charter,  and 
extended  them  to  all  his  subjects.  This  charter 
contained  many  mitigations  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing articles  of  the  feudal  system,  to  gain  the 
Normans,  with  an  express  restoration  of  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  please  the  English. 
It  cannot  oe  denied,  that  the  written  ))romises  of 
Henry  were  shamefully  violated  as  well  as  the 
verbal  ones  of  William;  but  his  charter  being  iu 
writing,  and  copies  of  it  being  sent  into  every 
county,  and  deposited  in  every  monastery,  had 
greater  effect,  by  diffusing  and  chfrishiiig  the 
love  of  liberty,  and  equal  laws,  among  the  Nor- 
mans, as  well  as  English.  It  served  also  as  a 
model,  on  which  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberties,  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  was  formed.  Henry  I. 
promulgated  also  a  system  of  lai'  s  as  he  had  pro- 
mised in  his  charter,  consisting  of  tlie  laws  of  Kd- 
ward  the  Confessor,  with  some  alteration  that  had 
been  made  in  them  by  his  father  the  Conqueror.     I 

As  the  usurpation  of  King  Stephen  was  more] 
unjustifiable  in  many  respects  than  that  of  the 
tv.o  former  kings,  so  he  was  more  liberal  of  his 
promises  of  good  laws  and  good  government,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  1  hese  promises  were 
made  with  great  solemnity  on  the  day  of  his  co- 
ronation, and  were  soon  after  conlirmed  by  a 
charter.  But  the  credit  of  royal  promises  and 
royal  charters  was  now  become  so  low,  that  the 
cicrtjy  and  some  of  the  barons  swore  fealty  to 
Stijihen,  only  as  long  as  he  kept  his  pionii-es  and 
observed  his  charters.  Hi-,  conduct  soon  justified 
their  sui-pinoiis.  By  violating  all  his  promises, 
he  excited  a  civil  «'ar,  whiih  raged  during  his 
w  hide  reign,  and  effectually  prevented  any  amend- 1 
ment  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  iu  this  turbulent  reign  that  the  pandects 
of  Justinian  were  brought  into  England  from 
Rome  by  some  of  Archbishop  Thciibahi\  atteutl- 
aiiti;  and  Roger  Vacarius,  prior  of  lite,  read  lec- 
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tures  upon  them  to  very  crowded  audiences,  both 
o(  the  clergy  and  lai<y.  (Ireat  opposition,  how- 
ever, was  made  to  the  introduction  ol  those  laws; 
and  John  of  Salisbury  tells  us,  that  he  had  seen 
some  who  were  so  much  enraged  against  them, 
that  whenever  they  met  with  a  copy  of  the  Roman 
law,  they  tore  it  iu  pieces,  or  threw  it  into  the 
(ire.  King  Stephen,  out  of  hatred  (as  the  learned 
Mr.  Selden  thinks)  to  Archbishop  Theobald, 
joined  in  this  opposition,  by  publishing  an  edict, 
imposing  silence  on  Vacarius,  and  prohibiting 
any  one  to  read  the  books  of  the  civil  law.  But 
this  edict  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  study  of  the 
civil  law,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 

Though  the  title  of  Henry  11,  to  the  crown  was 
more  clear  and  unexceptionable  than  those  of  hia 
three  predecessors,  he  thought  it  prudent,  on  his 
accession,  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
jects by  granting  them  a  charter,  confirming  that 
of  his  grandfather  Henry  I.  This  great  prince, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  made  several  im- 
provements in  the  law,  especially  in  its  forms,  iu 
the  manner  of  its  admioistratioii,  and  the  practice 
of  its  courts.  This  appears  very  plainly  from 
that  most  ancient  treatise  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  England,  written  by,  or  at  least  published 
under  the  name  of,  Ranulph  de  Glanvdl,  who  was 
chief  justiciary  to  this  king.  Some  of  these  im- 
provements merit  a  place  in  history. 

The  unhappy  separation  of  the  ecclesiastical 
from  the  civil  courts  made  by  William  I.,  had  by 
this  time  produced  the  mr)St  fatal  conse(|iiences. 
For  the  former  of  these  courts  had  not  only  be- 
come terrible  to  persons  of  all  ranks,  by  their  in- 
terdicts, excommunications,  and  other  censures  ; 
but  the  clergy,  in  consequence  of  this  se|>arate 
jurisdiction,  to  which  they  alone  pretended  they 
were  responsiole,  had  emancipated  themselves  in  a 
great  measure  from  all  subjection  to  civil  autho- 
rity, and  committed  the  most  horrid  crimes  with 
impunity.  Henry  II.,  if  we  may  believe  one  of 
the  best  of  our  ancient  historians,  was  assured  by 
his  judges,  that  the  clergy,  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  his  reign,  had  committed  no  fewer  than  one 
hundred  murders,  besides  many  thefts,  robberies, 
rapes,  and  other  crimes,  for  which  they  could  not 
punish  them.  To  put  a  stop  to  those  intolerable 
evils,  and  reduce  the  clergy  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
jects, Henry,  in  a  great  council,  A.U.  11G4, 
enacted  the  famous  constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
These  were  sixteen  iu  number  ;  and  though  an 
outline  of  their  purport  has  already  been  given 
in  the  body  of  the  history,  a  more  particular  ac- 
count will  not  be  superfluous. 

1.  All  pleas  between  clergymen  and  laymen 
shall  be  tried  in  the  kiii'^'s  courts.  2.  Churches 
in  the  king's  gift  shall  not  be  filled  without  his 
consent.  3.  All  clergymen,  when  accused  of  any 
crime,  shall  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts;  and 
when  convicted,  shall  not  be  protected  fioin  pu- 
nishment by  the  church.  4.  Clergymen  shall  not 
go  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the  king's  leave. 
.'),  6.  Regulate  the  manner  of  |>roceedings  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  7.  None  of  the  king's  mi- 
nisters or  vassals  shall  be  excommunicated  with- 
out his  knowledge.  8.  Appeals  Irom  the  arch- 
bishop to  he  made  to  the  king.  9.  I'leas  betweeo 
a  clerk  and  a  layman,  whether  an  estate  was  in 
free-alms  or  a  lay-fee,  to  be  tried  in  the  king's 
court  by  a  jury.  10.  (^ne  of  the  king's  tenants 
might  he  interdicted,  but  not  excommunicated, 
without  the  conscntof  the  civil  judge  of  the  place. 
11.  All  [(relates,  who  hold  baronies  of  the    kinir 
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shall  perform  the  same  services  with  other  baroos. 
12.  The  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  be- 
long to  the  king.  The  election  of  prelates  shall 
be  with  the  king's  consent;  and  they  shall  swear 
fealty,  and  do  homage  to  the  king,  before  their 
consecration.  13,  14,  1.5.  Direct  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  in  case  any  of  the  king's  barous  shall 
disseise  any  of  the  clergy  of  the  lay  fees  which 
they  held  under  them.  16.  The  sons  of  villains 
shall  not  be  ordained  without  the  leave  of  their 
masters.  Hut  the  salutary  effects  of  these  consti- 
tutii>ns  were  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the 
invincible  opposition  of  Thomas  liecket. 

Justice  was  not  always  administered  in  those 
ancient  times,  by  the  barons  and  sheriffs  in  the 
iuferior  courts,  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  im- 
partiality ;  partly  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
judges,  and  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  faction 
among  the  suitors  iu  these  courts.  Nor  was  it  an 
easy  matter  to  procure  relief  from  an  iniquitous 
sentence  pronounced  by  a  baron  or  sheriff,  on 
account  of  the  great  distance  and  unsettled  state 
of  the  king's  court,  which  constantly  attended 
his  person.  To  remedy  those  inconveniences, 
Henry  II.,  with  the  ^dvice  of  a  great  council  of 
his  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  at  Northampton, 
A.  D.  1176,  divided  the  wbole  kingdom  into  six 
parts  or  circuits,  and  appointed  three  judges, 
learned  in  the  law,  to  hold  courts  in  each  of  these, 
by  a  commission  from  the  king,  empowering 
them  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes  not  ex- 
ceeding the  value  of  one  half  of  a  knight's  fee, 
unless  the  matter  vas  of  such  importance  or  diflfi- 
culty  as  to  require  the  judgment  of  the  king's 
court  in  his  royal  presence.  These  justices 
itinerant  took  an  oath  to  administer  justice  to  all 
persons  with  impartiality.  They  liad  also  autho- 
rity to  judge  in  all  criminal  causes  and  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  to  transact  a  variety  of  other  af 
fairs  for  the  public  good.  A  small  change  was 
made  iu  this  excelleut  institutiou,  A.D.  1179,  by 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  four  circuits,  and  al- 
lowing a  greater  number  of  judges  to  each  of 
these  circuits.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  great  a 
check  the  circuits  of  these  judges  of  superior 
rank,  knowledge,  and  integrity,  must  have  given 
to  the  wantonness  and  partiality  of  the  inferior 
ct.urts,  and  how  great  an  advantage  they  were  to 
the  people,  by  bringing  justice  within  their  reach. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  though  the 
honour  of  bringing  this  wise  institution  to  a  set- 
tled state  is  due  to  Henry  II.,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  courts  were  held,  occasionally  at 
least,  by  itinerant  judges  in  more  ancient  limes. 

This  '.vise  prince  was  no  friend  to  the  supersti- 
tious modes  of  trial  by  fire  and  water  ordeals,  nor 
to  the  barbarous  one  hy  single  combat,  especially 
in  civil  causes.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce trials  by  juries,  or  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
men  of  the  vicinage,  called  the  grand  assize,  as 
more  rational.  With  this  view  he  made  a  law, 
allowing  the  defendant,  in  a  plea  of  right,  to  sup- 
port his  title,  either  by  single  combat,  or  by  a 
grand  assize,  "  which,"  says  Glanvill,  "  is  a  be- 
nefit grained  to  the  people  by  the  king's  clemency, 
upon  consultation  with  his  nobles,  iu  tenderness 
of  life,  whereby  men  might  decline  the  doubtful 
success  of  battle,  and  try  the  right  to  their  free- 
hold in  the  other  way."  This  was  a  great  im- 
provement in  English  jurisprudence,  and  from 
hence  we  may  date  the  more  frequent  use  of  juries 
than  in  former  times. 

Though  Richard  I.  spent  much  of  his  time  out 


of  the  kingdom,  and  iu  the  toils  of  war,  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  matters  of  police  and  law.  The 
laws  which  he  made  for  the  government  of  his 
fleet  in  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  are  truly 
curious,  particularly  the  last  of  these  laws,  which 
is  to  this  purpose  : — *'  If  any  one  is  convicted  of 
theft,  let  his  head  be  shaved  like  a  champion's  ; 
let  melted  pitch  be  poured  upon  it,  and  feathers' 
shaken  over  it,  that  he  may  be  known,  and  let 
him  be  set  on  shore  at  the  first  lanil  to  which 
the  ship  approaches."  To  say  nothing  of  the 
other  maritime  and  mercantile  laws,  he  made 
some  excellent  regulations  for  establishing  an 
uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  over  the 
whole  kingdom.  This  prince  gave  also  very 
I  mg  and  particular  directions  to  the  justices 
itinerant  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  on 
their  circuits.  These  directions  were  contained 
in  two  capitularies,  one  relating  to  the  pleas  of 
the  crown,  and  the  other  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Jews,  who,  on  account  of  their  numbers  and 
riches,  were  regarded  by  government  with  great  at- 
tention. Richard  I.  gave  also  very  particular  direc- 
tions to  the  justices  of  his  forests,  who  held  forest- 
courts  in  all  parts  of  England,  at  which  all  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  as  well  as 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  were  obliged  to  attend, 
and  answer  to  interrogatories.  These  directions, 
which  are  too  long  to  be  here  inserted,  set  the 
rigour  of  the  forest-laws  in  so  strong  a  light,  that 
we  need  not  wonder  the  barons  in  the  next  reign 
insisted  upon  some  articles  being  inserted  in  the 
Great  Charter  for  mitigating  their  severity. 

Though  King  John  was  certainly  one  of  the 
worst  princes  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, his  reign  will  be  for  ever  memorable  for  the 
melioration  of  the  constitution  by  the  Great  Char- 
ter of  Liberties  that  was  then  obtained.  His  me- 
rit, however,  in  this  melioration,  was  very  small, 
as  he  contributed  to  it  only  by  rendering  himself 
odious  by  his  vices,  contemptible  by  his  follies, 
and  impotent  by  his  losses,  which  both  constrained 
and  encouraged  his  subjects  to  demand,  and  en- 
abled them  to  obtain,  by  means  already  related, 
this  great  palladium  of  English  liberty. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  a  learned 
judge  for  an  accurate  history  and  correct  edition 
of  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John,  and  of  the 
similar  charters  of  his  son  Henry  III.,  and  grand- 
son Edward  I.  Of  that  edition  of  the  charter,  a 
plain  and  almost  literal  translation  is  subjoined, 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  some  readers. 

It  is  not  the  province,  though  it  were  in  the 
power,  of  an  historian,  to  give  a  complete  com- 
mentary on  this  famous  charter.  All  the  pur- 
poses of  general  history,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  suffi- 
ciently answered  by  a  short  analysis,  pointing 
out,  in  a  few  words,  the  grievances  and  bar  iships 
that  were  intended  to  be  removed,  with  the  liber- 
ties and  privileges  that  were  designed  to  be 
granted  by  the  Great  Charter  of  King  John.  And 
although  this  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  done 
in  the  narration  of  the  current  events  of  John's 
reign,  it  will  not  be  improper,  under  the  present 
head,  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  most 
important  national  document. 

The  privileges  and  liberties  that  were  granted 
or  c^ntirmed  to  the  people  of  England  by  this 
charter,  may  be  divided  into  these  four  classes  . 
1.  Those  that  were  granted  to  the  church  and 
clergy.  2.  To  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
others,  who  held  of  the  king  in  capite.  3.  lo 
cities,  towns,  and  merchants,  for  the  encourage- 
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nient  of  trade.  4.  To  the  whole  body  of  freemen. 
For  iioue  of  the  parties  concerned  in  tliis  charier 
ever  entertained  a  thouglit  of  emancipating;  slaves 
or  villains  ;  and  therefore  they  are  nientioued 
only  once,  and  that  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters. 

As  Archbishop  Lauf^ton,  and  six  other  bishops, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  barous  who  procured  this 
charter,  v»e  may  be  certain  that  the  interests  of 
the  church  would  not  be  forgotten.  But  the  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy  were  then  so  great,  and 
their  grievances  so  few,  that  they  had  hardly 
anything  to  complain  of  or  to  ask.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  that  there  are  so  few  articles  in 
the  charter,  particularly  respecting  the  church 
and  clergy. 

The  famous  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  made 
by  Henry  11.,  A.U.  1164,  had  been  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  execration  and  horror  of  the  popes, 
and  of  those  English  clergy  who  were  of  their 
partv,  for  half  a  century  before  the  granting  of 
the  Great  Charter.  There  is  hardly  a  name  in 
the  Latin  language,  expressive  of  abhorrence  and 
detestation,  which  is  not  bestowed  by  the  monkish 
writers  of  those  times  on  these  hateil  reguHitions. 
After  a  long  and  violent  struggle,  in  which  Arch- 
bishop IJecket  lost  his  life,  Henry  II.  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  favourite 
constitutions.  To  guard  against  the  restoration 
of  those  detested  laws,  and  to  eradicate  their  re- 
mains, had  been  the  chief  concern  of  the  Flnglisli 
clergy  for  many  years.  It  was  evidently  witii 
this  view  that  the  several  articles  respecting  the 
church  and  clergy  were  itiserted  in  the  Great 
Charter,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  key  for  the 
right  understanding  of  these  articles. 

It  is  declared  in  the  first  article,  "that  the 
English  church  shall  be  free,  and  have  her  rights 
entire,  and  her  liberties  unhurt."  By  tlic  free- 
dom here  stipulated  for  the  church  of  England, 
we  are  most  probai)ly  to  understand  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  clergy  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  courts,  to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by 
the  third  constitution  of  Clarendon.  Tliis  perni- 
cious exemption  was  contended  for  by  Becket, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  as  if  it  had 
constituted  the  very  essence  of  Christianty,  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  church  depended  ; 
end  when  they  had  obtained  it,  they  defended  it 
with  equal  obstinacy.  One  of  the  rights  of  the 
church,  which  is  particularly  mentiontd  iii  this 
first  article,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  twelfth 
constitution  of  Clarendon.  It  is  the  right  which 
John  had  granted  by  a  particular  charter  about  a 
year  before,  to  the  monks  u(  cathedral  churches 
and  abbeys,  freely  to  choose  their  own  bishops 
and  ahbots. 

The  twenty- second  article  of  the  charter  seems 
to  indicate  very  plainly,  that  the  freedom  granted 
to  the  clergy  implied  an  exemjition  of  their  per- 
gons  as  clergymen,  and  of  their  benefices  belong- 
ing to  the  church,  from  civil  jurisdiction.  For 
by  that  article  it  is  declared,  that  no  clergyman 
shall  be  amerced  according  to  the  value  of  his 
ecclesiastical  henefice,  but  according  to  his  secu- 
lar estate.  A  clergyman,  therefore,  who  had  no 
secular  estate,  was  not  liable  to  be  amerced. 
One  rea^un  for  inserting  that  article  seems  to 
have  b»-en  that  some  clergymen,  who  had  hecular 
estates,  had  been  so  unreasonable  as  to  plead, 
that  these  estates  should  be  exempted  from  civil 
juriidiclion,  ai,  well  as  their  i-ccletiaiitical  bene- 
fices. 

None  of  the  constitutions  of   Clarendon    was 


more  disagreeable  to  the  pope  and  clergy  than 
the  fourth,  which  ))roliibite(l  all  archliishops, 
bishops,  and  clerks,  from  going  out  of  the  king- 
dom without  the  king's  leave.  For  by  this  law 
the  clergy  were  prevented  from  prosecuting  their 
appeals  and  other  alTairs  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
ond  that  court  was  deprived  of  much  power  and 
riches.  This  restraint  was  efTectually  removtd 
by  the  forty-second  article  of  the  Great  Charter, 
which  permitted  all  persons,  the  clergy  not  ex- 
cepted, to  go  out  of  the  kingdom  and  return  into 
it  when  they  pleased. 

As  the  earls,  barous,  and  other  military  tenants 
of  the  crown,  were  the  chief  instruments  of  pro- 
curing the  Great  Charter  ;  there  are  several  ar- 
ticles in  it  particularly  calculated  for  their  relief 
and  benefit,  by  mitigating  some  of  the  most  op- 
pressive rigours  and  abuses  of  the  feudal  system 
of  tenures,  under  which  they  groaned.  Tliese 
articles,  though  they  were  of  great  importance, 
will  not  require  much  illustration  ;  as  the  remetly 
proved  by  the  charter  clearly  enough  points  out 
the  evils  intended  to  be  remedied. 

By  the  second  article  of  the  charter,  the  reliefs 
of  the  heirs  of  earls,  barons,  and  other  military 
tenants  of  the  crown,  are  fixed  and  ascertained 
according  to  the  ancient  rate  of  reliefs. 

By  what  means  this  ancient  rate  of  reliefs  had 
been  laid  aside,  we  are  not  informed.  But  there 
is  sufficient  evidence,  that,  in  the  late  reigns,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  King  John,  the  reliels  of  earls 
and  barons  had  been  arbitrary  and  uncertain. 
Henry  I.  says,  in  his  charter  which  he  granted  at 
his  accession,  "  If  any  of  my  earls,  barons,  or 
other  vassals  die,  their  heirs  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  redeem  their  land,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
my  brother ;  but  they  shall  be  put  in  possession 
of  it  on  paying  a  just  and  reasonable  relief." 
Glanvill,uho  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
acquaints  us,  "  that  the  reliefs  for  baronies  were 
not  fixed  ;  but  wore  according  to  the  pleasure 
and  mercy  of  the  king."  This  was  also  the  law 
of  Scotland  in  this  period.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  great  an  instrument  of  oppression  the  uncrr- 
tainty  of  reliefs  might  be  in  the  hands  of  such 
princes  as  William  Rufus  or  King  John,  and  how 
great  an  advantage  it  was  to  the  military  tenants 
of  the  crown  to  have  them  ascertained. 

Though  the  king  reaped  great  profits  from  the 
wardship  of  the  heirs  of  his  earls,  barons,  and 
other  vassals,  when  they  were  minors,  and  ought 
therefore  to  have  put  them  in  possession  of  their 
lands  when  they  came  of  age,  without  exacting 
any  relief  or  payment  of  any  kind,  it  appears  to 
have  been  common  to  demand  a  fine  iirojioriioned 
to  the  value  of  the  estate.  To  correct  this  abu-e, 
it  is  declared,  (art.  3,)  "  that  when  an  heir  who 
had  been  a  ward,  comes  of  age,  lie  shall  have  his 
inheritance  without  relief  or  fine." 

Sometimes  a  king  of  England,  in  this  period, 
appointed  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or  some  other 
person,  to  manage  the  estate  of  an  earl  or  baron 
who  was  his  ward,  and  to  pay  the  profits  arising 
from  it  into  the  exche<|uer.  At  other  times  he 
sold  or  granted  the  wardship,  with  all  its  profits, 
to  some  particular  person.  In  both  these  cases, 
the  tenants  on  the  estate  of  the  royal  wards  were 
(.fteii  much  op|iresse<l,  and  the  estates  wasted,  by 
the  manageis,  the  grantees,  or  purchastrs,  U>t 
their  own  jirufit.  The  permins  who  had  the  cus- 
tody of  those  estaU's  also  permitted  the  casilrs, 
houses,  mills,  p.irks,  &c.  upon  them  to  go  tu 
ruin,  because  they   would   not  he  at  the  expense 
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of  repairs.  By  the  fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  the 
Great  Charter,  some  partial  remedies  are  provided 
against  tliese  al)uses  ;  in  which  the  most  re- 
markable circumstance  is  that  tlie  managers  of 
these  estates  are  prohibited  from  wasting  the 
men,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  woods,  and  other  things 
upon  them.  This  shows,  that  the  unhappy  men 
who  were  annexed  to  their  estates,  were  viewed 
in  the  same  light,  by  the  mighty  champions  of 
liberty,  the  authors  of  the  Great  Charter,  as  the 
negroes  in  our  plantations  are  viewed  by  their 
proprietors. 

If  the  heirs  of  earls,  barons,  and  other  military 
tenants  of  the  crown,  were  liable  to  great  losses 
in  their  fortunes  from  their  sovereign's  right  ofi 
wardship,  they  were  liable  to  still  greater  injuries 
from  his  right  of  disposing  of  them  in  marriage. 
In  consequence  of  this  unnatural  right,  the  heirs  i 
and    heiresses  of   the  greatest  families  and  for- 
tunes  were  frequently   sold   or  granted  in   mar- 
riage to  persons   disagreeable  to,  or  unworthy  of 
them  ;   or  were  obliged   to  preserve   themselves  1 
from  so  great  a  calamity,  by  paying  exorbitant  I 
fines.     To  set  some  bounds  to  this  intolerable  ty- 
ranny, it  was  granted  by  the  sixth  article   of  the 
Great  Charter,  "  that  heirs  should  not  be  married 
to  their  disparagement,  or  without  the  knowledge 
of  their  relations."     But  this   was  evidently  too 
general  and  indefinite  to  be  an  effectual  remedy 
to  so  great  an  evil. 

Not  only  heirs  and  heiresses,  but  also  widows, 
were  subjected  to  great  oppressions  by  the  feudal 
system.  They  were  often  obliged  to  pay  heavy 
fines  to  obtain  possession  of  their  dower,  and  for 
liberty  to  remain  unmarried,  or  to  marry  whom 
they  pleased.  Thus  Maud  countess  of  Warwick, 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Henry  II.,  gave  seven 
hundred  marks  to  the  king,  equal  in  value  and 
efficacy  to  seven  thousand  pounds  of  our  money  at 
present,  that  she  might  have  her  dower,  and  be  at 
liberty  to  marry  whom  she  pleased.  Lucia  countess 
of  Chester  paid  fiveliundredmarksio  KingStephen, 
that  she  might  not  be  compelled  to  marry  within 
five  years.  King  John  had  carried  this  part  of 
feudal  oppression,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  to  a 
greater  height  than  any  former  prince  ;  for  Alicia 
countess  of  Warwick  paid  him  no  less  than  one 
thousand  pounds,  that  she  might  not  be  forced  to 
marry  till  she  pleased.  The  seventh  and  eighth 
articles  of  the  Great  Charter  were  inieuded  to  re- 
strain these  abuses. 

While  the  kings  of  England  acted  as  if  thev 
Lad  been  the  sole  judges  both  of  the  quantity  of 
the  feudal  prestations,  of  aids,  scutages,  and  tal- 
lages, and  of  ilie  frequency  of  exacting  them  (as 
they  often  did  in  this  period),  the  property  of 
their  vassals  was  insecure.  For  when  the  kino- 
could  take  any  proportion  of  their  goods  at  any 
time  he  pleased,  they  had,  properly  speaking,  no- 
thing that  they  could  call  their  own.  To  prevent 
this  most  dangerous  abuse  in  the  sovereign,  and 
to  prevent  his  granting  permission  to  inferior 
feudal  lords  to  be  guilty  of  abusing,  in  the  same 
manner,  their  power  over  their  vassals,  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  articles  of  the 
Great  Charter.  These  articles,  however,  did  not 
prevent  those  abuses,  which  were  not  eflFectuaily 
removed  till  long  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
period. 

So  very  tyrannical  and  encroaching  had  some 
of  our  princes  been,  that  when  the  military  vassal 
of  an  inferior  lord  happened  to  hold  a  small  piece 
of  land  of   the  crown  by    soccage,  or  burgage- 


tenure,  they  claimed  the  wardship  and   marriage 
of  his  heir,  though  they  most  evidently  belonged 
to  the  Icjrd  of  whom  he  held  by   military   tenure. 
This  most  unreasonable  claim   was   relinquished 
;  by  the  tliirty-seventh  article  of  the  Great  Charter. 
Because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  various  unjust  vexations  to  which 
the  military  vassals  of  the  crown  were  liable,  and 
to  provide  particular  remedies   for  each  of  them, 
a  general  provision  is  made  in  the  sixtetntli  arti- 
cle,— "that   no   man  shall  be  constrained  to  do 
more  service  for  a  knight's  fee  than  what  is  due." 
Bui  this  provision  was  too  general  to  be  of  much 

Such  were  the  mitigations  of  some  of  the  great- 
est rigours  of  the  feudal  system,  obtairied  from 
King  John,  in  this  famous  charter,  by  the  barons  ; 
but  none  of  them  were  cajiable  of  forming  an 
idea  of  the  perfect  freedom  from  all  the  ser- 
vilities of  that  system,  which  their  posterity  now 
ei  joy. 

One  thing  which  seemed  at  least  to  render  the 
above  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign  as 
a  feudal  lord  of  greater  value,  and  more  universal 
benefit,  was  this,  that,  by  the  sixtieth  article  of 
this  famous  charter,  the  same  limitations  are  im- 
posed upon  all  inferior  feudal  lords  towards  their 
vassals.  This  article,  which  was  highly  reason- 
able, was  probably  inserted  at  the  desire  of  the 
king;  and  in  the  event  was  so  far  from  extend- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  limitations  iu  the  charter, 
that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  them 
ineffectual.  For  though  the  great  barons  were 
very  desirous  to  prevent  the  tyrannical  exercise 
of  the  feudal  authority  of  the  sovereign  towards 
themselves,  many  of  them  were  much  inclined 
to  exercise  it  in  that  manner  towards  their  vas- 
sals, and  continued  to  do  so  after  this  charter 
was  granted.  This  both  encouraged  our  kings  to 
violate  all  its  limitations,  and  furnished  them 
with  a  ready  answer  to  all  the  complaints  of  their 
barons.  So  uncertain  are  the  effects  of  poli- 
tical regulations,  and  so  different  do  they  some- 
times prove  in  fact,  from  what  they  promised  in 
theory. 

The  great  barons  in  this  period  had  in  general 
little  knowledge  of  trade,  and  little  regard  for 
merchants  ;  besides,  the  cities  and  tnwus  of  Eng- 
land, for  almost  a  ceutury  after  the  conquest, 
Loudon  and  a  few  others  excepted,  were  very  in- 
considerable, and  many  of  their  inhabitants  were 
little  better  than  slaves  to  the  king,  or  to  the  ba- 
rons in  whose  territories  they  were  situated.  But 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  they  be- 
gan to  emerge  from  this  obscurity  into  some  degree 
of  consideration.  IMany  small  towns  were  made 
free  burghs  by  the  royal  charters  of  Henry  II., 
Richard  I.,  and  King  John  ;  and  had  merchants, 
guilds,  and  other  fraternities  established  in  them, 
with  various  privileges,  which  soon  filled  them 
with  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  free  burghs  fa- 
voured the  cause  of  the  barons.  The  citizens  of 
London,  in  particular,  embraced  their  party  with 
so  much  zeal,  that  they  gave  them  possession  of 
their  city,  to  which  they  were  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  success  of  their  eriterprise.  This  was  proba- 
bly the  reason  that  the  privileges  of  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  interests  of  trade,  were  not  quite 
neglected  in  the  Great  Charier. 

It  was  granted  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  that 
charter,  that  the  city  of  London,  and  all  the  other 
cities,  burghs,  towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
should  enjoy  all  their  liberties  and  freecustoms. 
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l>uth  by  land  8i)()  water.  In  times  u hen  law  and'tlieir  iuten-st  in  tli^  secoud  capacity  by  the 
justice  had  their  rea;ular  course,  sucli  a  stipula-  1  anieudnieuts  they  procured  in  the  general  police 
tion  would  have  t)eeu  thought  unnecessary.  But  uf  the  kingdom,  in  which  all  their  fellow-sub- 
tiiis  was  far  from  being  the  case  when  fines  from  ;  jects,  wlio  «ere  freemen,  were  partakers.  These 
cities,  towns,  end  corporations,  for  lii-euse  to  use  amendments  were  numerous  and  iniporcant, 
their  legal  rights  and  libertits,  constituted  a  con-  tending  to  remove  or  alleviate  the  several 
siderable  branch  ol  tiie  loyal  revenue.  By  the  prievances  of  which  the  people  in  general  com- 
tweDty-lhird    article    it  is    declared,   that  towns  j  p'ained. 

shall  not  be  compelled  to  build  bridges  or  em-  The  greatest  of  all  the  grievances  of  which  the 
bank  rivers,  except  where  they  are  obliged  to  it  I  people  ol  England  complained  in  this  period,  was, 
by  law.  It  was  probably  at  the  desire  of  the  ci-  I  that  the  mere  will  and  arbitrary  commands  of  the 
tizens  of  London  that  the  thirty-third  article  was  sovereign  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  law, 
inserted,  commanding  all  cruves  or  wears  (th^n  |  aud  men  were  seized,  imprisoned,  stripped  of 
called  ktydeli)  to  be  removed  out  c)f  the  rivers  tl'tiir  estates,  outlawed,  banished,  and  even  de- 
Thames  and  Sledway,  and  other  rivers  ;  because  stroyed,  witliout  any  trial.  That  this  complaiut 
they  obstructed  the  navigation  of  these  rivers.  I  was  not  without  foundation,  might  be  proved  by 
This  appears  plainly  from  a  precept  of  Henry  lll.|  giving  examples  of  every  one  of  these  tyrannical 
granted  about  twelve  years  after  this,  strictly  re- I  acts  ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  sufficient  to  give 
quiring  "  that  for  the  common  utility  of  the  citv  '  "ne  example  in  which  they  are  all  included,  and 
of  London,  all  keydels  in  the  rivers  Thames  end  '  that  taken  from  the  history  of  the  best  prince  who 
Medway,  and  particularly  those  near  the  Tower  of  I  reigned  in  this  period.  Henry  II.  was  so  much 
London,  be  immediately  removed."  It  is  also  <^"raged  against  Thomas  Hecket,  archbishop  of 
probable  that  the  thirty-fifth  article,  commanding  Canterbury,  for  his  o|)positii)U  to  tiie  constitutions 
the  London  measures  of  wine,  ale,  and  com,  witli  I  of  Clarendon,  and  his  flight  out  of  the  kingdom, 
an  uniforniity  of  weights  to  be  observed  over  all  |  that  he  appreliended  all  his  relations,  friends,  and 
the  kingdom,  was  dictated  by  the  Londoners,  dependants,  to  the  numljcr  of  four  hundred  per- 
Lending  money  on  interest  was,  in  this  period,  sons,  men,  women,  and  children,  confiscated  all 
called  usury,  and  prohibited  to  Christians  by  the  I  their  estates  and  goods,  and  banished  them  out 
canons  of  the  church,  and  even  by  the  laws  of  the  i  of  the  kingdom  in  tlie  middle  of  winter,  A. I).  1  \G5, 
land.  This  branch  of  business  therefore  fell  en- |  obliging  all  the  adults  aniiing  them  to  take  an 
tirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  i  oath  at  their   departure,   th;it  they  would  g(;  to 


only  money  lenders,  and  commonly  great  extor- 
tioners. It  was  probably  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Londoners,  who  had  borrowed  great  sums  of  the 
Jews,  tnat  the  tenth  article  was  inserted  in  the 
'narter,  "  that  money  owing  to  Jews  should  pay 
no  interest  during  the  minority  of  the  debtor  ;" 
though  it  mu>t  be  confessed  that  this  article  was 
equally  advantageous  to  feudal  superiors  who  had 
the  Hardship  of  minors. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the  progress 
of  cjimmerce  in  this  period,  was  an  impolitic  and 


Sens,  and  present  themselves  to  the  arclibishop. 
All  this  was  done,  not  only  without  any  trial,  but 
even  without  any  suspicion  or  possibility  of  guilt, 
as  many  of  the  sufferers  were  infants,  by  the 
mere  arbitrary  command  of  the  king,  in  order 
to  distress  the  archbishop  by  the  sight  of  so  many 
persons  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  blood 
or  friendship,  ruined  on  his  account,  and  to  op- 
press him  with  the  charge  of  their  support.  To 
put  a  stop  to  such  outrageous  exertions  of  arbi- 
trary power,  the  following  concession  was  made 


ungenerous  jealousy  of  strangers  in  general,  and  by  King  John  in  the  thirty-ninth  article  of  h^s 
of  foreign  m<^rchants  in  particular,  that  prevailed  charter:  "  No  freeman  shall  be  appreheiiiled,  or 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  several  other  countries  {  imprisoned,  or  disseised,  or  outlawed,  or  banished, 
iu  consequence  of  this  these  merchants  w^re  or  any  other  way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go  upon 
subjected  to  many  restraints  and  hardshi|)S.  They  j  him,  nor  will  we  send  upon  him,  except  by  the 
were  not  allowtd  to  come  into  the  kingdom  but  legal  jii;lgment  of  bis  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the 
at  certain  times,  nor  to  stay  above  forty  days,  nor  land  :"  the  most  valuable  stipulation  in  the  whole 
to  cxjiose  their  goods  to  sale,  except  at  certain  charter,  and  the  grand  security  of  the  liberties, 
fairs.  They  were  often  obliged  to  pay  great  fines  persons,  aii'l  pioperiies  of  the  peojile  of  England, 
to  the  king  for  license  to  trade,  and  much  higher  i  which  cannot  be  unjustly  invaded  if  this  law  is 
customs  and  tolls  of  all  kinds  than  natives.  Both  not  violated.  The  expressions, —  we  will  not  go 
their  persons  and  their  goods  were  exposed  to  upon  him, — we  will  not  send  upon  him, — signify, 
great  violences  when  a  war  happened  to  break  that  the  king  would  not  sit  in  judgment,  or  pro- 
out  between  England  and  the  country  to  which  I  nounce  sentence,  on  any  freeman,  either  in  per- 
they  belonged.  But  about  this  time  juster  no- j  son,  or  by  his  judges,  exce|)t  by  the  verdict  of  a 
tiuns  of  trade  bt-gaii  to  be  entertained  by  some  ■  jury,  or  by  a  process  conducted  according  to  the 
persons,  most  probably  by  the  chief  citizens  of  established  laws  of  the  land.  By  this  last  ex- 
London,  and  by  their  influence,  an  article  (the  pression,  trials  by  ordeals,  by  judicial  combats, 
forty. firstj,  very  favourable  to  foreign  merchants    and  by   compurgators,  are   (irobaldy  intended,  as 


both  iu  times  of  peace  and  war,  was  inserted  in 
the  Great  Charter.  The  language  of  this  article 
is  so  |)laiu  that  it  needs  no  illustration. 

The  great  barons,  who   were  the  chief  instru- 


tliesc  were  all  iu  use  at  this  time,  and  agreeabh: 
to  law. 

Next  to  the  substitution  of  aroitrary  will  in  the 
place  of  law,   the  king's  personal  iuterferii 


ments  of  procuring  this  famous  charter,  may  be  iaw-suits  depending  belore  his  courts,  in  order  to 
viewed  as  acting  in  the  two  capacities,  first,  of  interrupt  or  pervert  the  regular  course  of  justice, 
the  military  vassals  of  the  crown  ;  Becond,  of  the  vnas  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  of  this  period. 
•  iibjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  consulted  their  This  was  done  in  so  public  and  shameless  a  man- 
interest  in  the  first  capacity,  by  the  limitations  ner,  that  the  bribes  received  by  our  kings  for 
of  the  rigours  of  the  feudal  tenures  which  tli<y  these  initpiitous  practices,  were  regularly  entered 
procured,  in  which  all  who  held  lands  by  mili-  in  the  revenue-rolls  of  every  year,  and  amounted 
tary  ((.r\'ices  share<l   with  them.     They  consulted  to    great    sums.      To  put  a  stop    to    this    great 
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jbusc.  it  is  promised  by  King  John,  ia  the  for- 
tieth article  of  his  charter, — "  To  no  mau  will 
we  sell,  to  no  man  will  we  deny  or  delay  right 
and  justice." 

The  people  of  England  aUo  complained,  that 
too  many  of  the  judges  had  neither  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  law,  nor  a  due  regard  to  jus- 
tice. To  remove  the  ground  of  these  complaints, 
King  John  engaged,  in  article  forty-fifth,  "  We 
will  not  make  justiciaries,  constables  of  castles, 
sheriffs,  or  bailiffs,  unless  of  such  as  know  the 
law  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  well  inclined  to  ob- 
serve it."  Still  further  to  secure  the  lives  of  the 
subjects  from  being  endangered  by  the  ignorance 
or  iniquity  of  inferior  judges,  it  is  provided  by 
article  twenty-fourth,  "That  no  sheriff,  consta- 
ble of  a  castle,  coroner,  or  bailiff,  shall  hold  pleas 
of  the  crown,"  i  e.  try  capital  crimes,  or  inflict 
capital  punishments. 

The  ambulatory,  unsettled  state  of  the  king's 
court,  which  constantly  aitended  the  royal  per- 
son, was  a  great  obstruction  to  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  made  a  revival  of  the 
proceedings  of  inferior  courts  very  hard  to  be 
obtained.  To  remove  this  inconvenience,  it  is 
declared  by  article  seventeenth, — "  Camnion 
pleas  shall  not  folh-w  our  court,  but  be  held  in 
some  certain  place."  Amerciaments  for  trivial 
offences,  or  exorbitant  and  ruinous  ones  for  real 
delinquencies,  were  among  the  greatest  griev. 
ances  of  the  people  of  England  in  this  period. 
The  causes  for  which  aiuerciameuts  were  im- 
posed, were  almost  innumerable;  and  as  the 
rales  of  them  were  unsettled,  and  they  brought 
much  money  into  the  royal  coffers,  they  were  fre- 
quently excessive,  'i'his  was  so  much  the  case, 
that  those  who  were  amerced,  were  said  to  be  in 
niistricordia  regis,  or  at  the  king's  mercy.  To 
set  some  bounds  to  these  oppressions,  was  the 
intention  of  the  twentieth,  twenty-hrst,  and 
twenty-second  articles  of  the  Great  Charter  ;  by 
which  it  is  declared,  that  earls  and  barons  shall 
not  oe  amerced,  except  by  their  peers,  and  that 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  delinquency  ; 
that  no  freeholder  or  freeman  shall  be  heavily 
amerced  for  a  slight  default,  nor  above  measure 
even  for  a  great  misdemeanor;  still  saving  to  a 
freeholder  his  freehold,  to  a  merchant  his  mer- 
chandise, and  to  a  rustic  his  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. The  savings  to  these  different  kinds 
of  j)ersons  are  called  in  the  charter  their  con- 
tenement;  which  signifies  such  a  reservation  of 
their  estate  and  goods,  as  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  countenance,  to  live  in  their  former  ranks, 
and  pursue  their  former  business.  Thus  also 
his  arms  were  the  conteuement  of  a  soldier,  his 
books  of  a  scholar,  and,  by  the  laws  of  Wales, 
his  harp  made  a  part  of  the  conteneraeut  of  a 
gentleman. 

The  prerogative  of  pre-emption  of  all  things 
necessary  for  their  court  and  castles,  commonly 
caW^d  pm'veyance,  which  belonged  to  the  kin^s  of 
England  in  this  period,  was  a  source  of  infinite 
vexatious  and  injuries  to  their  people.  This  was 
Sometimes  owing  to  the  avarice,  and  sometimes 
to  the  official  insolence  and  cruelty,  of  the  pur- 
veyors, who  attended  the  court  in  all  its  motions. 
The  miseries  inflicted  on  the  country  by  these 
petty  tyrants  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  are 
thus  pathetically  described  by  a  writer  of  undoubt- 
ed <.redit,  who  flourished  in  those  times,  and  be- 
helil  the  scenes  he  represents  :  "  Those  who  at- 
tended   the  court,  plundered   and   destroyed  the 


whole  country  through  which  the  king  passed, 
without  any  control.  Some  of  them  were  so  in- 
toxicated with  malice,  that  when  they  could  not 
consume  all  the  provisions  in  the  houses  which 
they  invaded,  they  either  sold  or  burnt  them. 
After  having  washed  their  horses'  feet  with  the 
liquors  they  could  not  drink,  they  let  them  run 
out  on  the  ground,  or  destroyed  them  iu  some 
other  way.  But  the  cruelties  they  committed  on 
the  masters  of  families,  and  the  indecencies  they 
offered  to  their  wives  and  daughters,  were  too 
shocking  to  be  described."  Under  better  princes 
these  enormities  were,  no  doubt,  in  some  degree 
restrained  ;  but  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
courtiers  and  purveyors  of  King  John  were  much 
more  modest  than  those  of  William  Rufus.  To 
prevent  in  some  measure  those  intolerable  op- 
pressions, is  the  design  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
the  ihirtieth,  and  thirty-first  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter. 

The  fondness,  or  rather  rage,  of  our  ancient 
kings,  lor  hunting,  was  |)roductive  of  many  mis- 
chiefs to  their  subjects.  Great  tracts  of  country, 
in  almost  every  county  of  England,  were  deso- 
lated, and  converted  into  forests,  for  their  game  ; 
and  these  forests,  with  the  game  contained  in 
them,  were  guarded  by  the  most  cruel  and  san- 
guinary laws.  For  it  was  a  received  doctrine  in 
this  |)eriod,  before  the  Great  Charter  was  granted, 
that  tlie  king  might  make  what  laws  he  pleased 
for  the  protection  of  his  forests  ;  and  that  in 
making  and  executing  these  laws,  he  was  not 
under  any  obligation  to  observe  the  ordinary  rules 
of  justice.  Inconsequence  of  this  doctrine,  the 
forest-laws  were  dictated  by  such  a  spirit  of 
cruelty,  and  executed  with  such  severity,  that 
they  were  great  objects  of  terror,  and  sources  of 
distress  to  those  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  live 
near  the  precincts  of  anj  royal  forests.  To  miti- 
gate in  some  degree  the  cruelty  of  these  forest- 
laws,  and  the  severity  with  which  they  were  exe- 
cuted, was  the  intention  of  the  forty-fourth,  forty- 
seventh,  and  forty-eighth  articles  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  King  John.  1  hese  articles,  however, 
were  soon  found  to  be  insufficient  to  answer  the 
ends,  for  which  they  were  intended;  and  therefore 
the  barons,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  next  reign, 
obtained  a  separate  charter,  called  carta  de  fo- 
resta,  or,  the  charter  of  the  forests,  containing 
more  precise  and  particular  regulations. 

The  Great  Charter  of  King  John  contains  se- 
veral other  articles,  besides  those  on  which  obser- 
vations have  been  made  above  ;  but  these  are 
either  of  a  temporary  or  private  nature,  or  relate 
to  law-writs,  and  forms,  long  ago  obsolete  ;  or 
are  of  little  importance,  or  so  plain  that  they 
need  no  illustration. 

The  barons  who  procured  this  famous  charter, 
were  not  ignorant,  that  the  king  had  granted  it 
with  the  most  extreme  reluctance  ,  and  therefore 
they  took  every  precaution  they  could  invent  to 
render  it  effectual,  and  to  secure  the  rights  and 
liberties  they  had  obtained.  The  great  seal  was 
not  only  appended  to  it  in  due  irorm,  but  both  the 
king  and  the  barons  took  a  solemu  oath,  t..  observe 
it  in  all  particulars  with  good  faith,  and  without 
any  dissimulation.  Not  contented  with  this,  they 
obtained  authority  to  elect  twenty-five  barons  to 
be  the  conservators  of  the  charter,  with  power 
to  compel  the  king,  and  his  ministers,  to  fulfil 
all  the  articles  of  it,  and  immediately  to  redress 
every  violation.  To  put  it  out  of  the  king's 
power  to   break   through    his    engagements     an<l 
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to  enable  the  couservators  effectually  to  support 
the  charter,  all  the  kiujc's  fori'ijjii  auxiliarie-;, 
which  «ere  at  this  time  almost  his  only  streiig-tli, 
were  immeiliately  sent  out  of  the  klu>;(lom,  and 
the  Tower  of  LouiIliU  was  delivered  to  the  conser- 
vators. 

But  it  was  not  till  after  a  verv  lou^  and  bloody 
stru"'?le  that  the  people  of  En-jland  obtained  the 
peaceal)le  enji>ynieiit  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
t-iuuained  in  tne  Great  Charter  ol  King  Jolm,  and 
iu  the  similar  charters  of  his  successors. 


Trnnslatinn  of  the  Great  Chiirtei-  of  Kins:  John, 
grunted  June  \hth,  A.D.  1215,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  his  re:gn. 

John,  by  the  g^race  of  God,  king  of  England, 
lord  of  Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy  and  Aquitaine, 
and  earl  of  Aujou,  to  all  his  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  earls,  barons,  justiciaries,  foresters,  she- 
riffs, commanders,  officers,  and  to  all  his  bailiffs 
and  faithful  subjects,  wisheth  health.  Know  ye, 
that  we,  fron)  our  regard  to  God  and  for  the  sal- 
vation of  oui  own  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  our 
ancc>tors,  and  of  our  heirs,  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  the  exaltation  of  lioly  church  and  amendment 
of  our  kingdom,  by  the  advice  of  our  venerable 
fallLcrs,  Steplx.-n  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pri- 
mate of  all  England,  and  cardinal  of  the  holy 
Roman  church,  Henry  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
William  of  London,  Peter  of  Winchester,  Joce- 
line  of  Bath  aud  Glastonbury,  Hugh  of  Lincoln, 
Walter  of  VN'onester,  W'illiam  of  Coventry,  Bene- 
dict of  Rochester,  bishops,  master  Randolph,  the 
pope's  subdeacon  and  familiar  brother  I'^ymeric 
master  of  the  knights-templars  in  England,  and 
of  these  noble  persons,  Williani  Marischal  earl  of 
Pembroke,  William  earl  of  Salisbury,  William 
earl  of  Warren,  Wdliam  earl  of  Arundel,  Allan 
ofGaloway  constal)le  of  Scotland,  Warin  Fitz- 
Gerard,  Peter  Fitz-Herbert,  Hubert  de  Burgh 
steward  of  Poictou,  Hugh  de  Nevil,  Matthew 
Fiiz  Htrhert.Thumaa  Ba<.sct,  AUau  Basset,  Philip 
(le  Albany,  Robiirt  de  Rop|>el,  John  Marischal, 
John  Fit'i  Hugh,  and  of  others  of  our  liegeraen, 
have  granted  lo  God,  and  by  this  our  present 
charter,  liave  confirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs  for 
ever: — 1.  That  the  English  church  shall  be  free, 
and  shall  have  her  whole  rights  and  her  liberties 
unhurt ;  and  I  will  this  to  be  observed  in  euch  a 
uiaiiiier  that  it  may  appear  from  thencf,  that  the 
freedom  of  elections,  which  was  reputed  most 
necessary  to  the  English  church,  which  we  grant- 
ed, and  by  our  charter  confirmed,  aud  r)btained 
the  confirmation  of  it  from  Pope  Innocent  111., 
before  the  rupture  between  us  and  our  barons, 
was  of  our  own  free  will.  Winch  charter  we 
shall  observe  ;  and  we  will  it  to  be  observe  t  with 
good  faitli,  by  our  heirs  for  ever.  We  have  also 
granted  to  all  the  freemen  of  our  kingdom,  for 
us  and  our  heirs  for  ever,  all  the  underwritten 
liberties,  to  be  enjoyed  and  held  by  them  and 
their  heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs. — 2.  If  any  of  our 
earls  <ir  barons,  or  others  who  hold  of  us  in  chief 
by  military  service,  shall  die,  and  at  his  rieath  his 
heir  shall  be  of  full  age,  and  shall  owe  a  relief, 
lie  shall  have  his  inheritance  for  the  ancient  re- 
lief, viz.  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl,  a  vphole  earl's 
barouy,  for  one  hundred  pounds  :  the  heir  or 
heirk  uf  a  baron,  a  whole  barony  for  one  hundred 


pounds;*  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight,  a  whole 
Kniiiht's  fee,  for  one  hundreil  shi:lings  at  most  ; 
and  he  who  owes  less,  shall  give  less,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  fees. — '.i.  But  if  the  heir 
of  auy  such  be  under  age,  and  in  wardship,  when 
he  comes  to  age  he  sliall  have  his  inheritance 
without  relief  and  without  fine. — 4.  The  warden 
of  an  heir  who  is  under  age,  shall  not  take  of  the 
lands  of  the  heir  any  but  reasonable  issues  and 
reasonable  customs  and  reasonable  services,  and 
that  without  destruction  and  waste  of  the  men  or 
goods  :  and  if  we  commit  the  custody  of  any  such 
lands  to  a  sheriff,  or  to  any  other  person  who  is 
bound  to  answer  to  us  for  the  issues  of  them,  and 
he  shall  make  destruction  or  waste  upon  the 
ward-lands,  we  will  recover  damages  from  him, 
and  the  lands  shall  be  committed  to  two  legal 
and  discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer 
for  the  issues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  we  have 
assigned  them  :  and  if  we  granted  or  sold  lo  any 
one  the  custody  of  any  such  lands,  and  he  shall 
make  destruction  or  waste,  he  shall  lose  the  cus- 
tody ;  aud  it  shall  be  committed  to  two  le^al  and 
discreet  men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  to  us 
in  like  manner  as  was  said  before. — 5.  Besides, 
the  warden,  as  long  as  he  hath  the  custody  of  the 
lands,  shall  keep  iu  order  the  houses,  parks,  war- 
rens, ponds,  mills,  and  other  things  belonging  to 
them,  out  of  their  issues;  and  shall  deliver  to 
the  heir,  when  he  is  at  age,  his  whole  estate  pro- 
vided with  plough  and  other  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, according  to  what  the  se^ison  requires, 
and  the  profits  of  the  hnds  can  reasonably  afford. 
6.  Heirs  shall  be  married  without  disparagement, 
aud  so  that  before  the  marriage  is  contracted,  it 
shall  be  notified  to  the  relations  oi  the  heir  by 
consanguinity. — 7.  A  widow,  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  siiall  immediately,  and  without  dif- 
ficulty, have  her  marriage  goods  and  her  inherit- 
ance;  nor  shall  she  give  anything  for  her  dower, 
or  her  marriage  goods,  or  her  inheritance,  which 
her  husband  and  she  held  on  the  day  of  his  death. 
And  she  may  remain  in  her  husband's  house  forty 
days  after  his  death,  within  which  time  her  dower 
shall  be  assigned.  No  widow  shall  be  compelled 
to  man-y  herself  while  she  chooses  to  live  without 
a  husband,  hut  so  that  she  shall  give  security 
that  she  will  not  marry  herself,  without  our  con- 
sent, if  she  holds  of  us,  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  lord  of  whom  she  holds,  if  she  holds  of  an- 
other.— 9.  Neither  we  nor  our  bailiffs  shall  seizi- 
any  land  or  rents  for  any  debt,  while  the  chattels 
of  the  debtor  are  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt;  uor  shall  the  sureties  of  the  debtor  be  dis- 
trained, while  the  principal  debtor  is  able  to  pay 
the  debt  ;  and  if  the  principal  debtor  fail  in  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  not  having  wherewith  to  pay, 
the  sureties  shall  answer  for  the  debt;  and  if  they 
|)lease,  they  shall  have  the  lands  aud  rents  of  the 
debto.',  until  satisfaction  be  made  to  them  for  the 
debt  which  they  had  before  paiil  for  him,  unless 
the  principal  debtor  can  show  that  he  is  dis- 
charged from  it  by  the  said  sureties. — 10.  If  any 
one  hath  borrowed  anything  from  the  Jews,  more 
or  less,  and  dies  before  that  debt  is  paid,  the  debt 
shall  pay  no  interest  as  long  us  tlie  heir  shall  be 
under  age,  of  whomsoever  he  holds  ;  and  if  that 
debt  shall  fall  into  our  hands,  we  will  not  take 
anything,  except  the  chattels  contained  in  the 
bond. — 11.  And  if  any  oue  dies  indebted  to  the 


*  Till*  in  mnrkt  in  Matthew  I'aris,  wliicli  is  probably  tb< 
rifiht  rtadinp. 
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Jews,  his  wife  shall  have  her  dower,   and  shall 
pay  nothing  of  that  debt ;   and  if  children  of  the 
defunct  remain  who  are  under  age,  uecessaries 
shall  be  provided  for  them,  according  to  the  tene- 
ment which  belonged  to  the  defunct  ;  and  out  of 
tlie    surplus  the  debt  shall    be   paid,   saving  tlie 
rights  of  the   lords   of  whom  the  lands  are  held. 
The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to 
debts  owing  toothers  than  Jews. — 12.  Noscutage 
or    aid  shall  be  imposed,  except  by  the  common 
council  of  our  kingdom,  but  for  redeeming  our 
body, —  for  making  our  eldest  s(»n  a  knight,  and 
for  once  marrying  our  eldest  daughter  ;  and  for 
these  only  a  reasonable  aid  shall  be  demanded. 
This  extends  to  the  aids  of  the  city  of  London. 
And  the  city  of  London  shall  have  all  its  ancient 
liberties,  and  its  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as 
by  water.     Besides,  we   will  and  grant,  that  all 
other  cities  and  burghs,  and  towns  and  sea-ports, 
shall  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs. — 
14.  And  to  have  a  common  council  of  thekingdom, 
to  assess  and  aid,  otherwise    than  in  the  three 
foresaid  cases,  or  to   assess  a  scutage,   we  will 
cause  to  be  summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
earls,  and  greater  barons,  personally,  by  our  let- 
ters ;  and  besides,  we  will  cause  to  be  summoned 
in  general  by  our  sheriffs  and  bailiffs  all  those 
who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  to  a  certain  day,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  days  at  least,  and  to  a  certain 
place  ;  and  in  all  the  letters  of  summons,  we  will 
express  the  cause  of  the  summons  ;  and  the  sum- 
mons being  thus  made,  the  business  shall  go  on 
at  the  day  appointed,  according  to  the  advice  of 
those  who  shall  be  present,  although  all  who  had 
been  summoned  have  not  come. — 15.  We  will  not 
give  leave  to  any  one,  for  the  future,  to  take  an 
aid  of  his  freemen,  except  for  redeeming  his  own 
body,  making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  and  marry- 
ing once  his  eldest    daughter;    and  that  only  a 
reasonable  aid. — 16.  Let  none  be  distrained  to  do 
more  service  for  a  knight's  fee,  nor  for  any  other 
free  tenement,  than  what  is  due  from  thence. — 
17.  Common  pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but 
shall  be  held    in  some   certain   place.      Assizes 
upon  the  writs  of  Novel  disseisin,  Mortdancester 
(death  of  the  ancestor),  and  Darrien  presentment 
(last   presentation),   shall  not    be    taken  but  in 
tlieir  proper  counties,  and  in  this  manner.     We, 
or  our  chief  justiciary  when   we  are  out  of  the 
kingdom,   shall  send  two  justiciaries   into  each 
county,  four  times  a-year,  who,  with  four  knights 
of  each  county,  chosen  by  the  county,  shall  take 
the  aforesaid  assizes,  at  a  stated  time  and  place, 
within  the  county. — 18.  Andif  the  aforesaid  assizes 
ciuiiot  be  taken  on  the  day  of  the  county-court, 
let  as  many  knights  and  freeholders,  of  those  who 
were  present  at  the  county-court,  remain  behind, 
as  by  them  the  aforesaid  assizes  may  be  taken, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  importance  of  the 
business.— 20.  A  freeman   shall   not  be  amerced 
for  a  small  offence  ;   but  only  according  to  the 
degree    of  the  offtnce;    and   for   a  great   delin- 
quency, according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  delin- 
quency,  saving    his    contentment;    a  merchant 
shall  be  amerced  in  the  same  manner,  saving  his 
merchandise,  and  a  villein,  saving  his  implements 
of  husbandry.     If  they  fall  into  our  mercy,  none 
of  the  foresaid  amerciaments  shall   be  assessed, 
but  by  the  oath  of  honest  men  of  the  vicinage. — 
21  Earls  and  barons  shall  not  be  amerced  Ijutby 
their  peers,  and  that  only  according  to  the  degree 
of  their   delinquency. — 22.     No    clerk    shall    be 
amerced  for  his  lay-tenement,  but  according  to 


the  manne"-  of  otb»rs  as  aforesaid,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  his  ecclesiastical  benefice. 
— 23.  Neither  a  town  nor  a  particular  person 
shall  be  distrained  to  build  bridges  or  embank- 
ments, except  those  who  anciently,  and  of  right, 
are  bound  to  do  it. — 24.  No  sheriff,  constable, 
coroner,  or  bailiff  of  ours,  shall  hold  pleas  of  our 
crown. — 25.  All  counties,  hundreds,  wapentakes, 
and  tithings,  shall  be  at  the  ancient  rent,  without 
any  increment,  except  our  demesne-manors. — 26. 
If  any  one  holding  of  us  a  lay-fee  dies,  and  the 
sheritf  or  our  bailiff  shall  show  our  letters-patent 
of  our  summons  for  a  debt  which  the  defunct 
owed  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or 
our  bailiff  to  attach  and  register  the  chattels  of 
the  defunct  found  on  that  fee,  to  the  amount  of 
that  debt,  at  the  view  of  lawful  men,  so  that  no- 
thing shall  be  removed  from  thence  until  our  debt 
is  paid  to  us.  The  clear  overplus  shall  be  left 
to  the  executors  to  fulfil  the  last  will  of  the  de- 
funct; and  if  nothing  is  owing  to  us  by  him,  all 
the  chattels  shall  fall  to  the  defunct,  saving  to 
his  wife  and  children   their  reasonable  shares. — 

27.  If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate,  his  chattels 
shall  be  distributed  by  his  nearest  relations  and 
friends,  at  the  view  of  the  church,  saving  to  every 
one  the  debts  which  the  defunct  owed  to  him. — 

28.  No  constable  or  bailiff  of  ours  shall  take  the 
corn  or  other  goods  of  any  one,  without  instantly 
paying  money  for  them,  unless  he  can  obtain 
respite  from  the  free  will  of  the  seller. — 29.  No 
constable  (governor  of  a  castle)  shall  distrain  any 
knight  to  give  money  for  castle-guard,  if  he  is 
willing  to  perform  it  by  his  own  person,  or  by 
another  good  man  il  he  cannot  perform  it  him- 
self, for  a  reasonable  cause.  Or  if  we  have  car- 
ried or  sent  him  into  the  army,  he  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  castle-guard,  according  to  the  space 
of  time  he  hath  been  in  the  army  at  our  command 
— 30.  No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any  other 
person,  shall  take  the  horses  or  carts  of  any  free- 
man, to  perform  carriages,  without  the  consent 
of  the  said  freeman. — 31.  Neither  we,  nor  our 
bailiffs,  shall  take  another  man's  wood,  for  our 
castles  or  other  uses,  without  the  consent  of  him 
to  whom  the  wood  belongs. — 32.  We  will  not  re- 
tain the  lauds  of  those  who  have  been  convicted 
of  felony,  above  one  year  and  one  day,  and  then 
they  shall  be  given  up  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. — 33. 
All  kydells  (wears)  for  the  future  shall  be  quite 
removed  out  of  the  Thames,  the  Medway,  and 
through  all  England,  except  on  the  sea-coast. — 
34.  The  writ  which  is  Cdlied  Precipe  for  the  fu- 
ture shall  not  be  granted  to  any  one  concerning 
any  tenement  by  which  a  freeman  may  lose  his 
Court. — 35.  There  shall  be  one  measure  of  wine 
through  all  our  kingdom,  and  one  measure  of 
ale,  and  one  measure  of  corn,  viz.  the  quarter  of 
Loudon  ;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed-cloth  and  of 
russets,  and  of  halberjects,  viz.  two  ells  within 
the  lists.  It  shall  be  the  same  with  weights  as 
with  measures. — 36.  Nothing  shall  be  given  or 
taken  for  the  future  for  the  writ  of  inquisition  of 
life  or  limb;  but  it  shall  be  given  gratis,  and  not 
denied. — 37.  If  any  hold  of  us  by  fee-farm,  <jr  soc- 
cage,  or  burgage,  and  holds  an  estate  of  another 
by  military  service,  we  shall  not  have  the  custody 
of  the  heir,  or  of  his  land,  which  is  of  the  fee  of 
another,  on  account  of  that  fee-farm,  or  soccage, 
or  burgage,  unless  the  fee-farm  owes  military 
service.  We  shall  not  have  the  custody  of  th" 
heir,  or  of  the  land  of  any  one,  which  he  holds  of 
another  by  military   service,  on  account  of  any 
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petty   serjeaiitr^  which  he  holds  of  us  ny  S'^'"*?^ 
us  knives,  arrows,  or  the  like. — 38.  No  hailitl',  for 
the   future,  shall  put  auy  man   to  his  law,  upou 
his  own  simple  aflirmation,  without  credible  wit- 
nesses produced  to  that  purpose. — 39.  No  freeman 
shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned   or  disseised,   or 
outlawed,  or  any   way  destroyed,  nor  will  we  go 
upon  him,  nor  will  we  send  upou  him,  except  hy 
the  le^al  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land. — 40.  To  none  will  we  sell,  to  none  will 
we  deny,  to  none  will  we  delay  right  or  justice.— 
41.    All   merchants  shall   be  safe  and    secure  in 
coming  into  England,  and  going  out  of  England, 
and  staying  and  travelling  through  Kugland,  as 
well  by  laud  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  with- 
out any   unjust  exactions,  according  to  ancient 
and  right  customs,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  if 
they  be  of  a  country  at   war  against  us.     And  if 
such  are  found  in  our  dominions  at  the  begiuuing 
of  a  war,  they  shall  be  apprehended  without  in- 
jury of  their  bodies  and  goods,  until  it  be  known 
to  us,  or  to  our  chief  justiciary,  how   the  mer- 
chants of  our  country  are  treated  in  the  country 
at  war  against  us;  and  if  ours  are  safe  there,  the 
others  f  hall  be  safe  in  our  country. — 42.  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  any    person  for   the  future  to  go  out 
of  our  kingdom,  and  to  return  safely  and  securely, 
by  land  and  by  water,  saving  his  allegiance,  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war,  for  some  short  space,  for  the 
common  good  of  the  kingdom,  except  prisoners, 
outlaws  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
people  of  the  nation  at  war  against  us,  and  mer- 
chants who  shall  be  treated  as  is  said  above. — 43. 
If  any   one   holdeth  of  any   escheat,    as   of  the 
honour  of  Wallingford,  Nottingham,   Boulogne, 
Lancaster,  or  of  other  escheats  which  are  in  our 
bands,  and  shall  die,  his  heir  shall  not  give  any 
other  relief,  or  do  auy  other  service  to  us,  than 
he  should  have  done  to  the  baron,  if  that  baruny 
had  been  in  the  hands  ol  the  baron  ;  and  we  will 
bold  it  in  the  same  manner  that  the  baron  held 
it. — 44.  Men  who  dwell  without  the  forest,  shall 
not  come,  for  the  future,   before  our  justiciaries 
of  the  forest,  on  a  common  summons,  unless  they 
be  parties  in  a  plea,  or  sureties  for  some  person 
or  persons  who  are  attached   for  the  forest. — 4.S. 
We  will  not  make  men  justiciaries,  constables, 
sheriffs,  or  bailiffs,   unless   they  understand  the 
law  of  the  laud,  and  are  well  disposed  to  observe 
it — 4G.  All  baroDS  who  have   founded  abbeys,  of 
which  they  have  charters  of  the  kings  of  England, 
or  ancient  tenure,  shall  have  the  custody  of  them 
when  they  become  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have. 
— 47.  All  forests    which   have  been  made  in  our 
time,   shall   be  immediately  disforested  ;    and  it 
fchall  be  so  done  with   water-banks,  which  have 
been  made  in  our  time,  in  defiance.— 48.  All  evil 
customs  of  forests  and  warrens,  and  of  foresters 
and  warreners,   sheriffs  and  their  officers,  water- 
banks,  and  their  keepers,   shall   immediately  be 
inquired    into    by    twelve    knights    of    the    same 
county,  upon  oath,  who  fchall  be  chosen  by  the 
good  men  of  the  same  county;  and  within  forty 
days  after  the  in(|uisition  is  made,  they  shall  be 
quite  destroyed  hy  them   never  to  be   restored  ; 
provided  that  this   f)e   notified  to  us  before  it  is 
done,  or  to  our  justiciary,   if  we  are  not  in  Eng- 
land.— 19.  We  will  immediately  restore  all  host- 
ages and  charters,  which   have  been  delivered  to 
us  by  the  English,  in  security  of  the  peace,  and 
of  their   faithful   service.     We  will  remove  from 
thi-ir  offices  the   relations  of  Gerard  de  Athyes, 
that,  fur  the  future,  they  shall  have  uu  office  iu 


England,  Englard  de  Cygony,  Andrew,  Peter, 
and  Gyone  de  Chancell,  (iyone  de  (Jygony,  Geof- 
frey de  Martin,  and  his  brothers  ;  I'liilip  Mark, 
and  his  brothers  ;  and  Geoffrey  his  grandson  ;  and 
all  their  followers. — 51.  And  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  we  will  remove  out 
of  the  kingdom  all  foreign  knights,  cross-bow- 
men, and  stipendiary  soldiers,  who  have  come 
with  horse?  and  arms  to  the  molestation  of  the 
kingdom. — 5'2.  If  auy  have  been  disseised  or  dis- 
possessed by  us,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  their 
])eers,  or  their  lands,  castles,  liberties  or  rights, 
we  will  immediately  restore  these  things  to  them  ; 
and  if  a  question  shall  arise  on  this  head,  it  shall 
be  determined  by  the  verdict  of  the  twenty-five 
barons,  who  shall  be  mentioned  below,  for  the 
security  of  the  peace.  But  as  to  all  those  things 
of  which  any  one  hath  been  disseised  or  dispos- 
sessed, without  a  legal  verdict  of  his  peers,  by 
King  Henry  our  father,  or  King  Richard  our  bro- 
ther, which  we  have  iu  our  hand,  or  others  hold 
with  our  warrants,  we  shall  have  respite,  until 
the  common  term  of  the  Croisaders,  except  those 
concerning  which  a  plea  had  been  moved,  or  an 
inquisiiiuu  taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  tak- 
ing the  cross.  But  as  soon  as  we  shall  return 
from  our  expedition,  or  if  by  chance  we  shall  not 
go  upon  our  expedition,  we  shall  immediately  do 
complete  justice  therein.— .^S.  But  we  shall  have 
the  same  respite,  and  in  the  same  manner,  con- 
cerning the  justice  to  be  done  about  disforesting 
or  continuing  the  forests  which  Henry  our  father, 
or  Richard  our  bruther,  had  made;  aud  about  the 
wardship  of  lands  which  are  of  the  fee  of  some 
other  person,  but  the  wardship  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  had,  on  account  of  a  fee  which  some  one 
held  of  us  hy  military  service  ;  and  about  abbeys 
which  had  been  founded  in  the  fee  of  another, 
and  not  iu  ours,  in  which  abbeys  the  lord  of  the 
fee  hath  claimeil  a  right.  And  when  we  shall 
have  returned,  or  if  we  shall  stay  from  our  expe- 
dition, we  shall  immediately  do  complete  justice 
in  all  these  pleas. — 54.  No  man  shall  he  appre- 
hended or  imprisoned  on  the  appeal  of  n  woman, 
for  the  death  of  any  other  man,  than  her  husband. 
— 55.  All  fines  that  have  been  made  with  us  un- 
justly, or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  all 
amerciaments  that  have  been  injposed  unjustly, 
or  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  shall  be  re- 
mitted, or  disposed  of  by  the  verdict  of  the  twenty- 
five  barons  of  whom  mention  is  made  below  for 
the  security  of  tlie  peace,  or  by  the  verdict  of  the 
major  part  of  tliem,  together  with  the  aforesaid 
Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  if  he  can  be 
present,  aud  others  whom  he  may  think  fit  to 
bring  with  him  ;  and  if  he  cannot  be  ))resent,  the 
business  shall  proceed  notwithstanding  without 
him  ;  but  so,  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  aforesaid 
twenty-five  barons  have  a  similar  plea,  let  them 
be  removed  from  that  particular  trial;  and  others, 
elected  and  sworn  by  the  residue  of  the  same 
twenty-five,  be  substituted  in  their  room,  only 
for  that  trial. — bC).  If  we  have  disseised  or  dispos- 
sessed any  Welshman  of  their  land,  liberties  or 
other  things,  without  a  legal  verdict  of  their  peers, 
in  England  or  in  Wales,  they  shall  be  immedi- 
ately restored  to  them  ;  and  if  a  ((uestion  shall 
arise  about  it,  then  let  it  be  determined  in  the 
marches  by  the  verdict  of  their  peers  ;  if  the  tene- 
ment be  in  England,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land :  if  the  tenement  be  in  Wales,  according  to 
the  law  of  Wales  :  if  the  tenement  be  in  the 
marches,  according  to  the  law  of  the  marches. 
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The  welsib  shall  do  the  same  to  us  and  our  sub- 
jects.— 57.  But  concerniu?  those  things  of  which 
any  Welshman  hath  been  disseised  or  dispossessed 
without  a  legal  verdict  of  his  peers,  hy  King 
Henry  our  father,  or  King  Richard  our  brother, 
which  we  have  in  our  hand,  or  others  hold  with 
our  warranty,  we  shall  have  respite,  until  the 
common  term  of  the  Croisaders,  except  those 
concerning  which  a  plea  had  been  moved,  or  an 
inquisition  taken,  by  our  precept,  before  our  tak- 
ing the  cross.  But  as  soon  as  we  shall  return 
from  our  expedition  ;  or  if  by  cliance  we  shall 
not  go  upon  our  expedition,  we  shall  immediately 
do  complete  justice  therein,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Wales,  and  the  jjarts  aforesaid.— 58.  We  will 
immediately  deliver  up  the  son  of  Leweliue,  and 
all  the  hostages  of  Wales,  and  charters  which 
have  been  given  to  us  for  security  of  the  peace. 
■ — 59.  We  shall  do  to  Alexander  king  of  Scotland, 
concerning  the  restoration  of  his  sisters  and  host- 
gges,  and  his  liberties  and  rights,  according  to 
tlie  form  in  which  we  act  to  our  other  barons  of 
England,  unless  it  ought  to  be  otherwise  by  char- 
ters which  we  have  from  his  father  William,  late 
king  of  Scotland,  and  that  hy  the  verdict  of  his 
peers  in  our  court. — 60.  But  all  these  aforesaid 
customs  and  liberties  which  we  have  granted  in 
our  kingdom,  to  be  held  by  our  tenants,  as  far  as 
Concerns  us,  all  our  clergy  and  laity  shall  observe 
towards  their  tenants,  as  far  as  concerns  them. — 
61,  But  since  we  have  granted  all  these  things 
aforesaid,  for  God,  and  to  the  amendment  of  our 
kingdom,  and  for  the  better  extinguishing  the 
discord  arisen  between  us  and  our  barons,  being 
desirous  that  these  things  should  possess  entire 
aud  unshaken  stability  for  ever,  we  give  and 
grant  to  them  the  security  underwritten,  viz. 
That  the  barons  may  elect  twenty-five  barons  of 
the  kingdom,  whom  they  please,  who  shall  with 
their  whole  power,  observe  aud  keep,  and  cause 
to  be  observed,  the  peace  and  liberties  which  we 
have  granted  to  them,  and  have  confirmed  by 
this  our  present  charter,  in  this  manner.  That  it 
we,  or  our  justiciary,  or  our  bailiffs,  or  any  of 
our  officers,  shall  have  injured  any  one  in  any 
thing,  or  shall  have  violated  any  article  of  the 
peace  or  security,  and  the  injury  shall  have  been 
shown  to  four  of  the  aforesaid  twenty- five  barons, 
these  four  barons  shall  come  to  us,  or  to  our  jus- 
ticiary if  we  are  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  making 
known  to  us  the  excess  committed,  require  that 
we  cause  that  excess  to  be  redressed  without  de- 
lay ;  and  if  we  shall  not  have  redressed  the  ex- 
cess, or,  if  we  have  been  out  of  the  kingdom,  our 
justiciary  shall  not  have  redreS'^ed  it  within  the 
term  of  forty  days,  computing  from  the  time  in 
which  it  shall  have  been  made  known  to  us,  or  to 
our  justiciary  if  we  have  been  out  of  the  king- 
dom, the  aforesaid  four  barons  shall  lay  that  cause 
before  the  residue  of  the  twenty-five  barons  ;  and 
these  twenty-five  barons,  with  the  community  of 
the  whole  land,  shall  distress  and  harass  us  by  all 
the  ways  in  which  they  can,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
taking  of  our  castles,  lands,  and  possessions,  and 
by  other  means  in  their  power,  until  the  excess 
shall  have  been  redressed,  according  to  their  ver- 
dict;  saving  our  person,  and  the  persons  of  our 
queeu  and  children  ;  and  when  it  hath  been  re- 
dressed, they  shall  behave  to  us  as  they  had  done 
before;  and  whoever  of  our  land  jileaseth,  may 
swear,  that  be  will  obey  the  commands  of  the 
aforesaid  twenty-five  barons,  in  accomplishing  all 
the  things  aforesaid,  and  that  with  them  be  will 


harass  us  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  :  and  we 
publicly  and  freely  give  leave  to  every  one  to  swear 
who  is  willing  to  swear  ;  aud  we  will  never  forbid 
any  man  to  swear.  But  all  those  of  our  land, 
who,  of  themselves,  and  their  own  accord,  are 
unwilling  to  swear  to  the  twenty-five  barons,  to 
distress  and  harass  us  together  with  them,  we 
will  compel  them  by  our  command  to  swear  as 
aforesaid.  And  if  any  one  of  the  twenty  five 
barons  shall  die,  or  remove  out  of  the  laud,  or  in  any 
other  way  shall  be  prevented  from  executing  the 
things  above  said,  those  who  remain  of  the  twenty- 
five  harons  shall  elect  another  in  his  place,  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  who  shall  be  sworn  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  But  in  all  those 
things  which  are  appointed  to  be  done  by  these 
twenty-five  barons,  if  it  happen  that  all  the  twen- 
ty five  have  been  present,  and  have  dift'ered  in 
their  opinions  about  anything,  or  if  some  of  them 
who  ha<i  been  summoned  would  not,  or  could 
not  be  present,  that  which  the  major  part  of  those 
who  were  present  shall  have  provided  and  de- 
creed, shall  be  held  as  firm  and  valid,  as  if  all  the 
twenty-five  had  agreed  in  it.  And  the  aforesaid 
twenty-five  shall  swear,  that  they  will  faithfully 
observe,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  cause 
to  be  observed,  all  things  mentioned  above.  And 
we  will  obtain  nothing  from  any  one,  by  our- 
selves, or  by  another,  by  which  any  of  these  con- 
cessions aud  liberties  may  be  revoked  or  dimi- 
nished. And  if  any  such  thing  hath  been  ob- 
tained, let  it  be  void  and  null ;  aud  we  will  never 
use  it,  either  by  ourselves  or  by  another. — 61.  And 
we  have  fully  remitted  and  pardoned  to  all  men, 
all  the  ill-will,  rancour,  and  resentments  which 
have  arisen  between  us  and  our  subjects,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
discord.  Besides,  we  have  fully  remitted  to  all 
the  clergy  and  laity,  and  as  far  as  belongs  to  us, 
we  have  fully  pardoned  all  transgressions  com- 
mitted on  occasion  of  the  said  discord,  from  Eas- 
ter, in  the  sixteenth  year  of  our  reign,  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace.  And,  moreover,  we  have 
caused  to  be  made  to  them  testimonial  letters 
patent  of  my  Lord  Stephen,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, my  Lord  Henry,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
of  the  aforesaid  bishops,  and  of  Master  Pandulf, 
concerning  this  security,  and  the  aforesaid  conces- 
sions. Wherefore,  our  will  is,  and  we  firmly 
command,  that  the  church  of  England  be  free, 
and  that  the  men  in  our  kingdom  have  and  hold 
all  the  aforesaid  liberties,  rights,  and  couressions, 
well  and  in  peace,  freely  and  quietly,  fully  and 
entirely,  to  them  aud  their  heirs,  of  us  and  our 
heirs,  in  all  things  and  places  for  ever  as  afore- 
said. An  oath  hath  been  taken,  as  well  on  our 
part,  as  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  that  all  these 
things  mentioned  above  shall  be  observed  in 
good  faith,  and  without  any  evil  intention,  be- 
fore the  above-  named  witnesses,  and  many  others. 
Given  by  our  hand  in  the  meadow,  which  is  called 
Runmgmed,  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  June,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
our  reigu. 
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SECTION  III. 

like  History  of  Learning  in  Great  Britain,  from 
the  landing  of  If^ilUam  Duke  of  I^'ortnandi/, 
J.D.  1066,  to  the  death  of  King  John,  A.D 
1216. 

Nations  are  lialile  to  various  revolutions  in  the 
state  of  their  miiiil<  .lUil  rxtcat  of  tlieir  know- 
led  je,  as  well  as  in  their  power  and  wealtn,  and 
other  external  circiimitaucts.  The  same  jieoplc, 
who,  in  one  period,  are  grossly  ignorant,  and 
even  regard  all  literary  pnrsuita  with  supreme 
contempt,  in  aunther  period  hecome  ingenious 
and  inquisitive,  and  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sciences  with  the  sreatfSt  ardour.  This  is  a  re- 
volution more  to  their  honour  than  the  greate-.t 
victories,  and  therefore  certaiidy  merits  a  place 
in  history.  We  have  seen  tbe  inhahitauts  of  Bri- 
tain involved  in  that  |)r"roiind  darkness  which 
covered  the  face  of  Europe,  and  almost  of  the 
whole  world,  for  several  asjes  after  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire.  We  shall  now  see  the  day  of 
science  heginniog  to  dawn  upon  them  :  faintly 
indeed  at  first,  and  liahle  now  and  then  to  be 
overcast,  but  never  quite  extinguished. 

Of  the  period  we  are  now  considering  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  only  a  brief  account.  1.  Of  the 
several  sciences  that  were  cultivated — the  improve- 
ments that  were  made  in  them — and  the  reasons 
of  these  improvements  ;  2.  Of  the  most  consi- 
derable men  of  learning  who  flourished  ;  ?i.  Of 
the  chief  seminaries  of  learning  that  were  found- 
ed, or  improved,  in  tbe  course  of  this  period* 

Of  the  Sciences  cultivated  from  A.D.  1066  to 
A.D.\2\ti. 

Though  the  ancient  division  of  the  sciences  into 
the  triviiim  and  guadrivium,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  in 
the  schools.  For  there  is  sufficient  evidence,  that 
all  the  following  parts  of  learning  were  cultivated, 
in  some  degree,  in  Britain,  in  this  period,  viz. 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics,  physics, 
ethics,  scholastic  divinity,  the  canon  law,  the 
civil  law,  the  common  law,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astronomy,  astrology,  and  medicine.  Of  the  state 
of  all  these  branches  of  learning  in  Britain  in  the 
times  we  are  now  delineating,  it  is  proper  to  take 
a  short  view. 

Grammar,  or  the  study  of  languages,  was  pro- 
secuted by  many  persons  with  much  ardour  and 
no  little  success.  The  languages  that  were  chiefly 
studifd  in  England  in  this  period,  were  the  French 
and  Latin,  the  former  being  the  language  of  the 
court,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  church.  "Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  (says  Ingulphus,  who  was 
his  friend  and  secretary)  had  so  great  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  English  language,  that  he  command- 
ed all  the  laws  and  law  proceedings  to  be  in 
French  ;  and  even  the  children  at  school  were 
taught  the  first  ehnients  of  grammar  and  letters 
in  French,  and  not  in  English."  All  Englishmen 
therefore  who  wished  t<j  appear  at  court,  to  con- 
verse with  the  great,  or  to  be  fit  for  any  office,  were 
under  a  neceisity  of  ac(|uirin^  the  French  lan- 
guage. But  the  Latin  language  was  studied  with 
•till  greater  kt-eiiness  by  all  who  were  of  any 
learned  profession,  or  aspired  to  any  re|)ulation 
lor  learning  ;    because  it  waa   not  oniy  the  lan- 


guage of  the  liturgies  of  the  church,  but  that  in 
which  all  the  sciences  were  taught,  all  books 
were  composed,  all  accounts  were  kept,  all  let- 
ters of  business  or  compliment  were  written,  in 
which  all  scholars  daily  conversed,  many  of  the 
clergy  preached,  not  only  htfore  synods  and  coun- 
cils, but  even  to  the  common  people.  Anselm, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  letter  to  his  ne- 
phew of  the  same  name,  writes  to  this  purpose 
''  I  command  and  charge  you  not  to  be  idle,  but 
to  prost'cute  daily  those  studies  for  which  I  lelt 
you  in  England,  (n  particular,  study  to  know  all 
the  elegancies  of  grammar  ;  accustom  yourself  to 
write  someiliiug  everyday,  especially  in  prose; 
and  labour  to  acquire  a  plain  and  rational,  rather 
than  an  intricate  way  of  writing.  Speak  always 
in  Latin,  except  incases  of  absolute  necessity." 
We  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  even  the 
colloquial  Latin  of  schola-s  in  this  period  was 
tolerably  pure  and  elegatit.  Giraldus  Cambreu- 
sis  mentions  it  as  a  very  uncommon  thing,  that  an 
old  hermit,  with  whom  he  fre(|uently  conversed, 
did  not  speak  Latin  very  correctly,  but  sometimes 
violated  the  rules  of  grammar.  Some  of  the  learned 
in  this  period  had  attained  a  very  surprising  faci 
lity  in  speaking  and  writing  Latin.  Peter  of  Blois, 
archdeacon  of  Bath,  asserts,  that  the  bishop  of 
Bath,  to  whom  he  writes,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  several  others,  had  seen  him  dictate 
letters  in  Latin,  to  three  different  scribes,  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  write  a  letter  in  the  same 
language  him^:elf,  at  the  same  time.  It  appears 
from  the  writings  of  several  authors  of  the  twelfth 
century,  particularly  of  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Peter  of  Blois,  that  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  Latin  classics,  as  they  not  only 
quote  them  very  frequently,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, but  also  imitate  their  style  and  manner 
with  considerable  success.  These  writers  too  re- 
commend the  study  of  grammar  with  the  greatest 
warmth,  and  bestow  upon  it  the  highest  praises. 
"  Grammar,  which  is  the  science  of  speaking  and 
writing  well,  is  the  first  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  ;  the  nurse,  if  1  may  so  speak,  of  all  phi- 
losophy, and  of  every  literary  study.  She  receives 
them  at  their  birth,  from  the  womb  of  nature,  in 
a  tender  state,  cherishes  them  in  their  infancy, 
with  a  mother's  care,  gradually  improves  their 
strength,  attends  and  adorns  them  in  every  period 
of  their  progress.  To  philosophise  successfully, 
without  grammar,  is  as  imp.issihie  as  without 
both  eyes  and  ears."  In  a  word,  whoever  has 
perused  the  works  of  the  divines,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  who  wrote  in  France  and  England 
in  the  tweKth  century,  will  readily  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  following  declaration  of  one  of 
the  most  learned  writers  of  literary  history  : 
"  Before  we  descend  to  particulars,  we  may  affirm 
in  general,  that  the  latinity  of  no  age,  from  the 
decline  to  the  revival  of  learning,  was  so  terse 
and  elegant  as  that  of  the  twelfth  century." 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  were  very 
far  from  being  so  much  studied,  or  so  well  or  so 
generally  understood  in  Britain,  in  ibis  period, 
as  the  Latin.  But  as  many  .Jews  resided  and 
taught  in  England,  their  ancient  language  could 
not  be  unknown.  Plain  evidences  of  some  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  as  well  as  with  the  Greek, 
appear  in  the  works  of  Peter  of  Blois,  John  of 
Salisl)ury,  and  several  others.  But  by  how  many 
and  in  what  degree  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages were  then  uuders"ood  in  Britain,  we  aro 
not   well    informed.      We    meet    with   on'v    twf) 
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Englishmen  io  this  perioa  who  were  famous  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  Arabian  language.  These 
were  Adelaril  of  Bath,  and  Robert  of  Reading, 
who  returned  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  after  they  had  spent  several  years  in  the  East 
in  learning  that  language,  and  translating  books 
out  of  it  into  Latin. 

From  the  study  of  grammar,  or  the  art  of  speak- 
ing correctly,  the  youth  of  those  times  generally 
proceeded  to  the  study  ol  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of 
speaking  eloquently.  This  part  of  learning  was 
negl.-cted,  and  even  represented  as  unnecessary 
and  useless,  by  some  philosophers  of  this  period, 
who  spent  their  whole  time,  and  employed  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds,  on  the  sublilties  of  Aris- 
totelian logic,  which  was  then  the  most  admired 
and  fashionable  study.  "  Eloquence,"  said  they, 
"  is  either  tjiven  or  denied  by  nature.  If  it  is 
given,  all  pains  about  it  are  unnecessary  ;  if  it  is 
deuierl,  all  pains  to  acquire  it  will  be  in  vain." 
But  the  necessity  and  many  advantages  of  the 
study  of  eloquence  were  mo-t  elegantly  displayed 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  several  writers  of 
those  times,  particularly  by  John  of  Salisbury  and 
Alan  de  Lisle.  "The  fjifts  of  nature,"  says  the 
former,  "  aie  necessary;  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  complete  orator  without  art  and 
study.  There  is  no  natural  genius  so  strong,  that 
negligence  will  not  enfeeble;  nor  so  sublicne, 
that  it  will  not  depress.  No  man  ever  attained 
the  reputation  of  being  superlatively  eloquent, 
even  in  one  language,  by  the  mere  force  of  natu- 
ral genius,  without  the  help  of  art.  For  he  is  not 
to  be  esteemed  eloquent  who  can  speak  with  tole- 
rable ease  and  fluency,  and  so  as  to  be  understood. 
He  alone  is  eloquent,  who  can  express  the 
thoughts  of  his  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  his 
heart,  with  so  much  sweetness,  power,  and  energy, 
as  not  only  to  convince  and  persuade,  but  to 
charm  and  transport  his  hearers  with  delight. 
How  admirable  an  accomplishment  is  this  !  If 
wisdom  and  virtue  merit  the  first  place  in  our  es- 
teem, eloquence  undoubtedly  claims  the  second. 
How  honourable  is  it  to  excel  in  the  powers  of 
reason  and  perfections  of  speech,  which  are  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  human  nature  ?  How 
ornamental  is  eloquence  in  youth  .■'  how  venerable 
in  old  age  .'  how  profitable  in  every  stage  of  life  ? 
Who  attain  to  fame  and  admiration,  to  riches, 
honours,  and  preferments,  to  the  direction  of  all 
assemblies,  and  success  in  all  undertakings,  with 
so  much  ease  and  certainty  as  the  eloquent." — 
Bulajus,  in  his  history  of  the  university  of  Pdris, 
gives  several  examples  of  eloquence  fr(jm  the 
French  and  English  writers  of  the  twelftli  cen- 
tury, some  of  which  are  truly  excellent,  and 
Would  do  honour  to  any  age  ;  but  they  are  too 
long   to  be  here  inserted. 

From  rhetoric  the  youth  of  this  period  proceeded 
to  the  study  of  logic,  on  which  they  employed 
much  time  and  labour.  Ingulphus  acquaints  us, 
that  after  he  had  made  himself  a  perfect  master 
of  the  first  and  second  book  of  Tully's  Rhetoric, 
he  applied  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  logic,  and 
made  greater  proficiency  in  it  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  This  is  a  suflicient  proof  that 
the  logic  of  Aristotle  was  studied  by  many  of  the 
English  youth  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  even  a  little  befure.  For  Ingulphus  had 
left  Oxford,  and  settled  in  the  court  of  William 
Duke  of  Normandy,  several  years  before  the  con- 
quest. The  truth  is,  that  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  philosophy,  and  par- 


ticularly tlie  logic  of  Aristotle,  became  so  much 
in  vogue,  both  in  France  and  England,  that  it 
was  studied  with  great  ardour,  not  only  by  all 
men  who  made  any  pretensions  to  learning,  but 
even  by  some  ladies  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
same  ingulphus  tells  us,  that  Edgitha,  the  amia- 
ble consort  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  after  she 
had  examined  him  in  Latin  prose  and  verse,  often 
proceeded  to  attack  him  with  the  subtilties  of 
logic,  in  which  she  very  much  excelled  ;  and 
when  she  had  entangled  him  with  her  acute  and 
artful  arguments,  and  obtained  the  victory,  she 
always  dismissed  him  with  a  present  of  some 
pieces  of  money.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  fair 
unfortunate  Eloisa,  so  much  beloved  by  the  ac- 
complished Peter  Abelard,  was  one  of  the  most 
acute  logicians  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  fond- 
ness of  the  learned  for  the  Aristotelian  logic  in- 
creased so  much  in  the  course  of  this  century, 
that  many  persons  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the 
study  of  it,  and  it  was  esteemed  the  most  neces- 
sary and  excellent  of  all  the  sciences.  Hut  very 
unfortunately,  this  admired  science,  which  had 
the  discovery  and  establishment  of  truth  for  its 
professed  object,  soon  degenerated  into  mere  so- 
phistry, and  deserved  no  better  name  than  that 
of  the  art  of  quibbling.  "I  wish  (says  John  of 
Salisbury)  to  behold  the  light  of  truth,  which 
these  logicians  say  is  only  revealed  to  them.  I 
approach  them,  J  beseech  them  to  instruct  me, 
that,  if  possible,  I  may  become  as  wise  as  one  of 
them.  They  consent,  they  promise  great  things, 
and  at  first  they  command  me  to  observe  a  Pytha- 
gorean silence,  that  I  may  he  admitted  into  all 
the  secrets  of  wisdom,  which  they  pretend  are  in 
their  possession.  But  by  and  by  they  permit,  and 
even  command,  me  to  prattle  and  quibble  with 
them.  This  they  call  disputing,  this  they  say  is 
logic;  but  I  am  no  wiser."  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  many  studious  men,  in  this  period,  by 
spending  too  much  time,  and  employing  too  in- 
tense thought,  on  logical  subtilties,  run  into  the 
two  extremes,  of  speculating  sometimes  on  things 
too  high  and  difficult,  and  at  other  times  on 
things  too  low  and  contemptible,  for  human  in- 
ve-tigation.  That  they  run  into  the  first  of  these 
extremes  there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  as  we  find 
among  the  subjects  of  their  investigations  and 
disputes, — of  the  substantial  form  of  sounds, — ol 
the  e'sence  of  universals,  &c.  &c.  That  they 
sometimes  fell  into  the  latter  extreme,  is  no  less 
evident,  from  the  many  ridiculous  trifling  ques- 
tions that  were  keenly  agitated  by  them,  of  which 
the  following  one  may  serve  tor  an  example  : 
when  a  hog  is  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied 
about  its  neck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by 
a  man,  whether  is  the  hog  carried  to  market  by 
the  rope  or  by  the  man.  This  appears  tc  us  to 
be  too  ridiculous  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  it  aji- 
peared  in  a  very  serious  light  to  the  logicians  of 
this  period,  who  declared  with  great  gravity,  that 
it  was  one  of  those  questions  that  could  not  be 
solved,  the  arguments  on  both  sides  were  so  per- 
fectly equal.  In  a  word,  the  far  greatest  part  of 
the  questions  that  were  investigated  by  the  logi- 
cians of  those  times,  as  John  of  Salisbury  justly 
observes,  "  were  of  no  use,  in  the  church  or 
the  state,  in  the  cloister  or  the  court,  in  peace  or 
war,  at  home  or  abroad,  or  any  where  but  in  the 
schools." 

The  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy  of  this 
period,  though  they  were  taught  with  much  pa- 
rade,  and  studied  with  much  diligence,  do  not 
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deserve  the  uame  of  sciences,  or  merit  the  alten- 
liou  of  posterity.  They  cousisted  of  a  prodiftious 
number  of  abstract  and  suotile  speculations,  about 
entity  and  uon-eutiiy,  spirit,  primary  matter, 
body,  substance,  accidents,  substautial  forms, 
occult  qualities,  solidity,  extension,  cohesion, 
rest,  motion,  time,  place,  number,  magnitude, 
&c.  which  contributed  nothing  to  the  real  know- 
ledge of  nature,  or  benefit  of  human  life.  Adelard 
of  Bath,  already  mentioned  for  his  skill  in  the 
Arabian  lausjuage,  published  a  dialogue,  on  the 
causes  of  ihing*,  between  him  and  Ins  nephew, 
who,  he  said,  read  lectures  on  that  subject,  rathtr 
perplexing  than  instructing  bis  hearers.  Philip 
de  Tahun,  about  the  same  time,  composed  a  work 
ou  the  nature  of  beasts,  for  the  instruction  of 
Alicia,  the  second  queen  of  Henry  I.,  which  ^ives 
a  very  unfavourable  view  of  the  staie  of  natural 
philosophy,  as  it  is  wholly  fauciiul,  and  turns 
every  thing  into  allegory.  Henry  II.,  who  was  a 
great  patron  <>f  learning  and  learueil  men,  sent 
Giialdus  Canibrensis  into  Ireland,  to  examine  the 
natural  history  of  that  country.  His  topography 
of  Ireland  (the  writing  oi  which,  he  says,  was  the 
labour  of  three  years)  was  the  consequence  of 
this  commission  ;  and  shows  how  ill  qualified  he 
was  for  the  task  iu  which  be  was  engaged,  by 
the  great  number  of  ridiculous  incredihlt^  stories 
with  which  it  abounds.  To  give  one  example  of 
this,  out  of  a  hundred  that  might  be  given  : 
'«  When  St.  Ktweo  (says  he)  was  one  day  pray- 
ing with  both  bis  hands  held  up  to  heaven,  out  of 
the  window  of  hischan.ber,  a  swallow  laid  an  egg 
iu  one  of  them  ;  and  such  was  the  patience  and 
good-nature  of  the  saint,  that  he  neither  drew  in 
nor  shut  his  hand  till  the  swallow  had  built  her 
nest,  laid  all  her  eggs,  and  hatched  her  young. 
To  preserve  the  remembrance  ol  this  fact,  every 
statue  of  St  Keweu  iu  Ireland  hath  a  swallow  in 
one  of  its  bauds." 

The  observations  that  have  now  been  made  on 
the  metaphy-ics  and  natural  philosophy,  may  be 
applied  to  the  ethics  or  moral  philosophy  of  this 
period.  This  science  was  esteemed  an  important 
part  of  a  learned  education,  and  as  such  it  was 
taught  and  studied  ;  but  iu  so  improper  a  man- 
ner that  it  contributed  very  little  to  enlighten  the 
mind,  to  amend  the  heart,  or  to  regulate  the  man- 
ners.  Taking  Aristotle  for  their  guide  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  logics  and  physics,  they  disputed  with 
much  warmth  and  subtilty  about  liberty  and 
necessity, — about  the  means,  the  ends,  the  acts 
of  moral  philosophy,— whether  it  was  a  practical 
or  speculative  science,  &c.  &c. ;  but  took  little 
pains  to  hhow  the  foundations  of  moral  obligation, 
or  to  illustrate  the  nature,  limits,  and  motives,  of 
the  various  duties  if  men  and  citizens.  This 
mode  ot  [ihilosophising  was  severely  censured  by 
John  of  Salisbury  in  many  places.  "They  eir 
fsays  he),  they  imprudently  err,  who  think  that 
virtue  consists  of  words,  as  a  wood  of  trees.  No  I 
good  actions  are  the  glory  of  virtue,  and  the  inse- 
parable companions  i(  true  philosophy.  But 
those  men  who  are  fonder  of  the  re|)Utation  than 
(he  reality  of  wisdom,  are  noisy  and  contentious  ; 
they  run  about  the  streets,  tley  frequeut  the 
schools,  they  start  a  thousand  frivolous  and  per- 
plexing questions,  and  confound  both  themselves 
and  other's  by  a  deluge  of  words." 

That  extravagant  tondness  for  Aristoteliau  logic, 
>»hKh  was  the  reigning  taste  of  this  period,  and 
of  tome  succeeding  ages,  infected  all  the  sciences 
In  Mjme  degree  ;  but  mobt  of  all,  divinity.     It  was 


this  that  produced  that  species  of  theology  whitn 
was  so  h'Ug  admired,  and  is  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  school-divinity,  and  its  teachers  by  the 
title  oi  the  school-men.  When  these  divines  com- 
posed commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  it  was  not 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  real  meaning  of  the 
words,  or  to  illustrate  the  truths  that  they  con- 
tained, but  iu  order  to  extract  certain  mystical  or 
allegorical  senses  out  of  them,  and  to  found  cer- 
tain curious  questions  ui)ou  them  for  subjects  oi 
disputation.  An  incredible  multitude  of  such 
commentaries  were  written  in  those  limes,  which 
have  been  long  ago  consigned  a  prey  to  worms 
and  dust.  But  the  chief  delight  and  business  oi 
the  school-men  was  to  write  voluminous  systems 
of  divinity,  consisting  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
questions  on  all  subjects,  which  they  discussed 
with  the  greatest  logical  acuteuess.  Some  of 
these  questions  were  bold  and  impious,  others 
trifling  and  curious,  and  not  a  few  obscene.  With 
their  obscenities  and  impieties,  which  are  truly 
horrid,  these  pages  shall  not  be  stained  \  and  their 
frivolities  are  so  ridiculous,  that  they  are  quite 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  history.  Their  curiosity, 
though  excessive,  and  far  from  being  innocent, 
was  neither  so  criminal  as  the  former,  nor  so 
ridiculous  as  the  latter,  and  therefore  a  few  ex- 
amples of  it  may  be  given.  They  canvassed,  with 
great  eagerness,  the  following  questions,  among 
a  thousand  others  of  the  same  kind  : — Was  Christ 
the  same  between  his  death  and  resurrection, 
that  he  was  before  his  death  and  after  his  resur- 
rection .""  Doth  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  stand 
or  sit  in  heaven  .'  Is  the  body  of  Christ  that  is 
eaten  in  the  sacrament,  dressed  or  undressed  ? 
Were  the  clothes  iu  which  Christ  appeared  to  his 
disciples  after  his  resurrection  real  or  only  appa- 
rent, &c.  &c. 

The  bishops  of  Rome  bad  long  been  engaged  in 
the  ambitious  project  of  erecting  a  spiritual  mo- 
narchy, superior  to  all  others,  eveu  in  worldly 
power.  With  this  view  they  had  assembled  many 
councils,  composed  of  prelates  from  all  Christian 
countries,  in  which  they  had  enacted  many  laws, 
commonly  called  canons,  for  the  government  of 
that  monarchy.  This  obliged  the  bishops,  and 
their  officials,  to  make  the  canons  of  the  church 
their  study,  in  order  to  direct  them  when  they 
acted  as  judges  in  their  spiritual  courts.  But  it 
was  not  till  after  the  publication  of  the  decretals 
of  Cratian,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, that  the  canon  law  attained  the  rank  of  a 
science,  and  was  taught  and  studied  in  the 
schools.  It  soon  became  the  most  fashionable 
study  among  the  clergy,  as  it  was  found  to  pave 
their  way  to  the  highest  honours  and  the  richest 
benefices.  Long  before  the  end  of  this  period,  it 
was  taught  with  great  ap|)lause  and  profit  at 
Onfonl,  Paris,  Orleans,  ami  many  other  places. 
But  the  subtilties  of  the  Aristotelian  logic  gave 
a  tincture  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  sciences, 
which  made  John  of  Salisbury  complain, — "That 
the  laws  themselves  were  become  traps  and 
snares,  in  which  plain  honest  men,  who  were 
utiac(|uainted  with  logical  quirks  and  subtilties, 
were  catched."  Peter  of  Blois  speaks  with  still 
greater  severity  of  some  students  nuil  practitioners 
iu  the  canon  law — "  It  is  the  chief  study  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judges  of  our  days,  to  multiply 
litigations,  to  inveiit  delays,  to  invalidate  con- 
tracts, to  .■suppress  truth,  to  end  tirage  falsehood, 
to  increase  extortions,  and,  in  a  word,  to  confound 
all  I  iw  and  justice,  by  their  ({uirksand  subiiltifs." 
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The  stiuly  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  was  in- 
Iroduted  into  England  about  the  same  time  with 
that  of  the  canon  law.  From  the  departure  of 
the  Romans,  their  laws  were  little  known,  and 
of  no  authority  in  this  island,  for  more  than  seven 
hundred  years.  But  the  study  of  them  having 
been  revived  at  Bononia,  Paris,  and  other  semi- 
naries of  learning  on  the  continent,  about  A.D. 
1130,  it  soon  after  made  its  way  into  England. 
A  copy  of  the  Justinian  code,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  was  brought  from  Rome  by  some  of 
the  family  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  A.D.  1140; 
and  a  few  years  after,  Roger  Vacarius,  prior  of 
Beck  in  Normandy,  opened  a  school  at  Oxford, 
in  which  he  read  lectures  on  the  civil  law  to  very 
crowded  audiences.  But  Kin;?  Stephen,  A.D. 
1149,  imposed  silence  on  Vacarius  ;  who  returned 
into  Normandy,  and  was  chosen  abbot  of  Beck. 
A  kind  of  persecution  was  raised  against  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  civil  law,  by  the  com- 
mon lawyers,  and  others  ,  but  John  of  Salisbury 
says,  "  That,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  the  more 
the  study  of  it  was  persecuted,  the  more  it  flou- 
rished." Henry  11.,  who  succeeded  Stephen,  be- 
ing a  much  greater  politician,  was  far  from  dis- 
couraging the  study  of  the  civil  law;  which,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  canon  law,  prevailed 
very  much  in  the  universities,  but  still  more  in 
the  cathedral  schools.  We  learn  from  a  very 
curi(>us  letter  of  Peter  of  Blois,  that  the  most  in- 
tricate and  knotty  questions  in  law  and  politics 
were  sometimes  referred  to  the  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  civil  and  canon  law  in  the  family  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  or  archiepiscopal  school  of 
Canterbury  :  "  In  the  house  of  my  master,  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  there  are  several  very 
learned  men,  famous  for  their  knowledge  of  law 
and  polities,  who  spend  the  time  between  prayers 
and  dinner  in  lecturing,  disputing,  and  debating 
causes.  To  us  all  the  knotty  questions  of  the 
kingdom  are  referred,  which  are  produced  in  the 
common  hall,  and  every  one  in  his  order,  haviug 
first  prepared  himself,  declares,  with  all  the  elo 
quence  and  acuteuess  of  which  he  is  capable,  but 
without  wrangling,  what  is  wisest  and  safest  to 
be  done.  If  God  suggests  the  soundest  opinion 
to  the  youngest  amongst  us,  we  all  agree  to  it 
without  envy  or  detraction." 

Though  the  common  law  of  England  was  not 
yet  taught  in  the  schools  as  a  science,  it  was  stu- 
died with  great  diligence  as  a  profession  ;  and 
many  persons,  by  their  skill  in  it,  acquired  both 
fame  and  wealth,  and  obtained  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  The  greatest  number  of  these  pro- 
fessional lawyers  were  clergymen,  though  some 
of  the  laity,  as,  particularly,  Aubury  de  Vere, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and 
Ranulph  de  Glanville,  who  was  chief  justiciary 
to  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  are  much  celebrated 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  common  law.  The 
last  of  these  sages  composed  a  kind  of  svstem  of 
the  common  law,  with  this  title,  De  legibus  et 
consuttudinibus  Anglice.  But  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  the  conclusion  of  this  period  that  the 
law-college  of  London,  commonly  called  the  Inns 
o/ CoM?t,  was  established  ;  which  contributed  very 
much  to  the  improvemeut  of  this  useful  and  lu- 
crative branch  of  learning. 

As  the  subtilties  of  Aiistotelian  logic  could 
not  be  applied  with  success  to  numerical  calcu- 
lations or  mathematical  demonstrations,  these 
sciences  do  not  seem  to  have  been  much  studied, 
or   improved,    in    this    period ;    and  therefore  a 


few  short  observations  on  the  state  of  them  will 
be  sufficient. 

Nothing  ever  contributed  so  much  to  facilitate 
arithmetical  operations,  as  the  invention  of  the 
Arabian  figures  for  representing  numbers.  But 
whether  these  figures  were  known  and  used  in 
Britain  in  this  period,  is  a  little  doubtful.  From 
the  revenue-tolls  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  and 
King  John,  it  appears  that  they  were  not  then 
used  in  the  Exchequer  ;  for  all  the  sums  in  these 
rolls  are  marked  in  Roman  letters.  But  the 
learned  Dr.  Wallis  has  produced  several  autho- 
rities, which  make  it  very  probable,  that  the  Ara- 
bian arithmetic,  called  algorism,  performed  by 
the  Arabian  figures,  was  known  to  some  learned 
men  in  England  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  hardly  possible  that  Adelard  of  Bath, 
Robert  of  Reading,  and  several  others,  who  tra- 
velled into  Spain,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  in 
the  course  of  that  century,  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  Arabian  language  and  learning, 
could  have  returned  without  some  knowledge  of 
these  figures. 

Though  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  several 
other  treatises  on  geometry,  were  translated  out 
of  the  Greek  and  Arabian  languages  into  Latin 
in  this  period,  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  that 
this  most  useful  science  was  very  little  studied. 
*'  The  science  of  demonstration  (says  John  of 
Salisbury)  is  of  all  others  the  most  difficult ;  and, 
alas  !  is  almost  quite  neglected,  except  by  a  very 
few  who  apply  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 
and  particularly  of  geometry.  But  this  last  is  at 
present  very  little  attended  to  amongst  us,  and  is 
only  studied  by  some  people  in  Spain,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  for  the  sake  of  astronomy.  One  reason 
of  this  is,  that  those  parts  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle that  relate  to  the  demonstrative  sciences, 
are  so  ill  translated,  and  so  incorrectly  trans- 
cribed, that  we  meet  with  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties in  every  chapter."  After  so  decisive  a 
testimony  of  one  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  learning  in  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished, it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  any  great  improve- 
ments in  geometry  in  this  period. 

When  geometry  was  so  much  neglected,  astro- 
nomy could  not  be  successfully  cultivated.  There 
is,  however,  sufficient  evidence,  that  a  consider- 
able degree  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  motions, 
situations,  and  aspects,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  was  done  rather 
with  3.  view  to  astrological  predictions,  than  to 
discover  the  true  system  of  the  universe.  Several 
treatises  on  astronomy  were  translated  out  of  the 
Greek  and  Arabian  languages  into  Latin,  parti- 
cularly  the  planisphere  of  Ptolemy  by  Ralf  of 
Bruges,  and  a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe  by  Ade- 
lard of  Bath.  The  astrolabe,  which  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same  with  the  armillary  sphere  of 
the  moderns,  was  used  in  taking  observations  tif 
the  sun  and  stars.  Icgulphus  laments  the  loss  of 
an  astronomical  table,  more  than  of  anything 
else,  that  was  destroyed  when  his  abbey  of  Croy- 
land  was  burnt,  A.D.  1091.  He  calls  it  a  A'inirfj*', 
and  describes  it  in  this  manner  :  "  We  then  lost 
a  most  beautiful  and  precious  table,  fabricated  of 
different  kinds  of  metals,  according  to  the  variety 
of  the  stars  and  heavenly  signs.  Saturn  was  of 
copper,  Jupiter  of  gold,  Mars  of  iron,  the  Sun  of 
latten,  Mercury  of  amber,  Venus  of  tin,  the  Moon 
of  silver.  The  eyes  were  charmed,  as  well  as  the 
mind  instructed,  by  behilding  the  colures  circles, 
with   the  zodiac   and  all   its  signs,  formed   with 
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wonderful  art,  of  metals  and  precious  stones,  ac- 
cordiiioj  to  tlieir  several  nature*,  forins,  figures, 
and  colours.  It  was  the  must  admirtd  and  cele- 
brated Nadir  in  all  England."  From  the  ahove 
descripiiou  of  this  curious  table,  it  ap  'ears  to 
have  been  a  deliueaiioii  of  the  Ptnlemxau  sys- 
tem, the  centre  of  it  representing  the  earth,  and 
the  planets  placed  around  it  exactly  in  the  order 
of  that  system. 

None  of  the  mathematical  sciences  were  culti- 
vated with  80  much  dilijeuce,  in  this  period,  as 
the  fallacious  one  of  judicial  astrology.  None 
indeed  were  honoured  with  the  name  of  mathe- 
maticiitus  but  a-trolngrers,  who  were  believed  by 
many  to  posse's  ihe  precious  secret  of  reading  the 
fates  of  kingdoms,  the  events  of  war,  and  the 
fortunes  of  particular  persons,  in  the  face  of  the 
heavens.  '  Mathematicians  (sajs  Refer  of  Blois) 
are  those  who,  from  the  p'sition  of  the  stars,  the 
aspect  of  the  firmament,  and  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  discover  things  that  are  to  come."  These 
pretended  prognosticators  were  so  much  admired 
and  creditfd,  that  there  was  hafily  a  prince,  or 
even  an  earl  or  great  baron  in  Europe,  who  did 
not  keep  one  or  more  of  tbem  in  his  family,  to 
cast  the  horoscopes  of  his  children,  discover  the] 
success  of  his  designs,  and  the  public  events,  that  [ 
were  to  happen.  The  most  famous  of  these  astro- 
logers published  a  kind  of  almanack  every  }ear, ' 
routaiuing  schemes  of  the  planets  for  that  year, 
with  a  variety  of  predictions  coiiceruing  the  wea- 
ther, and  other  events.  ^Ve  ha<-e  the  f.'llowing 
quotation  from  one  of  the^e  almanacks,  in  a  letter 
of  John  of  Salisbury  :  "The  astndogers  ca'.l  this 
year (1170)  the  wonderful  year,  from  the  singular 
situation  of  the  planets  and  constellations,  and 
say — that  in  the  course  of  it  the  councils  of  kings 
will  be  cltaugeii,  wars  will  be  frequent,  and  the 
world  will  be  troubled  with  sediticus :  tiiat  learned 
men  will  be  discouraged  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  Near  they  will  be  exalted."  From  this  speci- 
men we  may  perceive,  that  their  predictions  wrre 
ciniched  in  very  general  and  artful  terms.  But 
by  departing  from  this  prudent  conduct  not  long 
alter  this,  and  becoming  a  little  too  plain  and 
posiitive,  they  brought  a  temporary  disgrace  on 
themselves  and  their  art.  For,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  11S6,  all  the  great  astrologers  in  the 
Christian  world  agreed  in  declaring,  that,  from 
an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  the  planets  in 
the  sign  Libra,  which  had  never  happened  before, 
and  would  never  happen  again,  there  would  arise, 
on  Tuesday,  September  16th,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  a  most  dreadful  storm,  that  would 
sweep  away  nut  only  siui:le  houses,  but  even  great 
towns  and  cit'es ; — that  this  storm  would  be  fol- 
lowed bv  a  dcitructive  pe->tilence,  bloody  wars, 
and  all  tne  plagues  that  had  ever  afflicted  miser- 
able mortals.  This  direful  prediction  spread 
terror  and  consternation  over  Europe,  though  it 
was  rtaily  contradicteil  by  the  Mai'ometan  astro- 
logers ol  Spain,  who  said,  there  would  only  be  a 
fev«  shipwrecks,  and  a  little  failure  u:  the  vintage 
atid  harvest.  When  the  awful  day  drew  near, 
Baldwin,  archbisliupuf  Canter'iury,  commanded  a 
(ulemo  fast  of  three  days  to  be  observed  over  all 
hii  province.  But  tt)  the  utter  confusion  of  the 
p. or  astrologers,  the  Kith  of  September  was  un- 
commonly serene  and  calm,  the  whole  season 
remarkably  mild  and  healthy  ;  and  there  were 
no  »t<jrms  all  that  year  'sa\s  Gerva^e  of  Canter- 
buiyj,  but  what  the  archbishop  raised  in  the 
church  by  hit  own  turbulence,     lu  the   midst  of 


the  general  wreck  of  astrological  reputation, AVil- 
liam,  astro'oger  to  the  constable  of  Chester,  saved 
his  character,  by  subjoining  to  his  prediction 
this  alternative, — "  If  ihe  nolles  of  the  land  will 
serve  Gud,  and  fly  from  the  devil,  the  Lord  will 
avert  all  these  impemling  plagues."  But  though 
astrology  was  in  iself  deceitful,  and  sometimes 
involved  its  professors  in  disgrace,  it  contributed 
greatly  to  promote  the  study  of  astronomy  ;  and 
there  is  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  astrolo- 
gers of  this  period  could  calculate  eclipses,  could 
find  the  situation  of  the  planets,  and  knew  the 
times  in  which  thty  performed  their  revolu- 
tions, &c. 

Medicine  had  been  practised  as  an  art  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  darkest  ages.  In  this  period  it  began 
to  be  studied  as  a  science.  The  medical  schools 
of  Salernum,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  of 
.Montpelier  in  France,  were  famous  in  those  times, 
and  frequented  by  many  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  This  science  was  also  taught  and  stu- 
died in  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Oxford.  But 
the  following  description  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  physicians  of  the  twelfth  century,  given 
by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men 
who  flt'urished  in  that  age,  will  present  us  with  a 
more  satisfactory  view  of  the  state  of  medicine  in 
this  period,  than  anything  that  can  be  said  by 
any  modern  writer.  "  The  professors  of  the 
theoiy  of  medicine  are  very  communicative  ;  they 
will  tell  you  all  they  know,  and  perhaps,  out  of 
their  great  kindness,  a  little  more.  From  them 
you  may  learn  the  nature  of  all  things,  the  causes 
of  !^ickness  and  of  health,  how  to  banish  the  one 
and  to  preserve  the  other  ;  for  they  can  do  both 
at  pleasure.  They  will  describe  to  you  minutely 
the  origin,  the  beginning,  the  progress  and  the 
cure  of  all  diseases.  In  a  word,  when  1  hear  them 
harangue,  I  am  charmed,  I  think  them  nut  in- 
ferior to  Mercury  or  Esculapius,  and  almost  per- 
suaile  myself  that  they  can  raise  the  dead.  There 
is  euly  one  thing  that  makes  me  hesitate.  1  heir 
theories  are  as  directly  opposite  to  one  another  as 
light  and  darkness.  When  1  reflect  on  this  I  am 
a  little  staggered.  Two  contradictory  proposi- 
tions cannot  both  be  true.  But  what  shall  I  say 
of  the  practical  physicians  ?  I  must  say  nothing 
amiss  of  them.  It  pleaseth  God,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  my  sins,  to  suffer  me  to  fall  too  frequently 
into  their  hands.  They  must  be  soothed,  and  not 
exasperated.  1  hat  1  may  not  be  treated  routjhly 
in  my  next  illness,  I  dare  hardly  alio*  myself  to 
think  in  secret  what  others  speak  aloud."  In 
another  work  this  writer  picks  up  more  courage, 
and  speaks  his  mind  of  the  practical  physicians 
with  equal  freedom.  "  They  soon  return  from 
college,  full  of  Himsy  theories,  to  practise  what 
they  have  learned  Galen  and  Hippocrates  are 
continually  in  their  mouths.  They  speak  apho- 
risms on  every  subject,  and  make  their  hearers 
stare  at  their  long,  unknown,  and  high-bounding 
words.  The  good  people  believe  that  they  can 
do  anything,  because  tiiey  pretend  to  all  things. 
They  have  only  two  maxims  which  they  never 
violate  ;  never  mind  the  poor — never  refuse  money 
from  the  rich." 

The  clergy  were  almost  the  only  persons  iu 
this  period  who  taught  and  practised  physip,  as 
well  as  the  other  sciences;  and  we  meet  with 
very  few  celebrated  for  their  medical  knowledge 
who  were  not  priests  or  monks.  This  profession 
became  so  lucrative,  and  io  many  monks  applied 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  it,  deserting  their 
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monasteries,  and  neglecting  their  own  profession) 
that  a  cauoii  was  Hiade  in  the  council  of  Tours, 
A.D.  1163,  prohibiting  monks  to  staj  out  of  their 
monasteries  above  two  mouths  at  one  time,  teach- 
ing or  practising  physic.  No  restraint  of  this 
kind  was  laid  on  the  secular  clergy,  and  many  of 
the  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church 
acted  as  physicians  in  ordinary  to  kings  and 
princes,  by  which  they  acquired  both  riches  and 
honour.  These  very  reverend  physicians  drew 
much  of  their  medical  knowledge  froui  the  writ- 
ngs  of  Rhazds,  Avicenna,  Avenzoar,  Averhois, 
and  other  Arabians,  whose  works  had  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Constantine,  a  monk  of  Mount 
Casine,  near  Salernum,  and  others. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  scientific  way  of 
teaching  and  studying  physic,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  medical  schools  t,(  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween physicians  and  surgeons,  which  appears  to 
have  taken  place  towards  the  end  of  this  period. 
For  a  contemporary  poet,  in  describing  the  at- 
tempts that  were  made  to  cure  the  wound  which 
Richard  1.  received  before  the  castle  of  Chalus, 
A.D.  1199,  plainly  distinguishes  these  two  profes- 
sions, and  the  different  parts  they  acted  on  that 
occasion.  There  is  even  sufficient  evidence,  that 
some  persons  about  the  same  time  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  study  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  the  composition  of  medicines,  and  were  on 
that  account  called  apothecaries.  We  are  told  in 
the  annals  of  the  church  of  Winchester,  that 
Richard  Fitz-Nigel,  who  died  bishop  of  London 
A.D.  119S,  had  been  apothecary  to  Henry  Jl. 
Whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Salernian  school,  which 
were  written  in  the  eleventh  century  for  the  use 
of  a  king  of  England,  will  perceive,  that  the  ma- 
teria medica  of  those  times  was  far  from  being 
scanty,  and  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  very  complicated  and  artificial  mixtures, 
particularly  theriac,  which  consists  of  above  fifty 
ingredients. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  slate  of  experimental  philoso- 
phy, anatiimy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  some  other 
parts  of  leaining,  from  the  genuine  monuments 
of  this  period  ;  which  plainly  indicates  that  these 
sciences  were  then  either  totally  neglected,  or 
very  little  cultivated. 

By  comparing  the  above  delineation  of  the  state 
of  learniug,  with  that  which  was  given  of  it  in 
the  former  period,  we  cannot  but  observe,  that 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  was  now  considerably 
enlarged,  and  that  some  of  them  were  cultivated 
with  greater  diligence  and  success.  This  is 
agreeable  to  the  testimony  of  the  best  contempo- 
rary historians.  "  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Nor- 
mans (says  William  o  Malmsbury),  learning  was 
almost  extinct  in  England.  The  clergy  contented 
themselves  with  the  slightest  su)attering  of  let- 
ters, and  could  hardly  stammer  through  the  offices 
of  the  church.  If  any  oi  e  amongst  them  under- 
stood a  little  grammar,  he  was  admired  as  a  pro- 
digy." But  so  sudden  and  advantageous  a  change 
in  this  respect  took  place  after  the  conquest, 
that  the  same  sensible  writer  acquaints  us,  that 
learning  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  in  Eng- 
land and  Normandy,  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Hecryl.,  than  ii  was  in  Italy.  This  happy  change 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  following 
causes : — 

'1  he  accession  of  William,  duke  of  Normandy, 


to  the  throne  of  England,  contributed  in  several 
ways  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  Britain.  That 
prince  had  received  a  good  education,  was  fond 
of  reading  and  the  conversation  of  learned  men, 
to  whom  he  was  a  most  munificent  patron,  ad- 
vancing them  to  the  highest  dignities  and  richest 
benefices  in  the  church.  This  had  excited  an 
extraordinary  ardour  for  literary  pursuit  among 
the  clergy  in  Normandy,  and  had  afterwards  the 
same  effect  in  England.  Beside  this,  many  of  the 
most  learned  men  on  the  continent  came  over 
into  Britain,  after  the  conquest,  and  by  their 
example  and  instructions  diffused  the  love  and 
knowledge  of  letters.  William  took  great  care  of 
the  education  of  his  royal  offspring,  and  Henry 
I.,  his  youngest  son,  became  the  most  learned 
prince,  and  the  greatest  promoter  of  learning,  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flouriibed.  This  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Beauclerk,  orthe  fine  scholar. 
He  married  his  only  daughter,  the  heiress  of  all 
his  dominions,  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Anjou,  who  is  greatly  celebrated  for  Lis  learning. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage,  Henry  II.,  re- 
ceived a  learned  education,  under  the  direction  of 
his  excellent  uncle,  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester, 
who  was  more  illustrious  for  his  knowledge  and 
virtue  than  his  royal  birth.  Henry  II.  never  lost 
that  taste  for  letters  he  had  acquired  in  his  youth  ; 
and  through  his  whole  life,  as  we  are  assured  by 
one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  he 
spent  his  leisure  hours,  either  in  reading,  or  in 
discussing  some  literary  question  in  a  circle  of 
learned  men.  His  three  sons,  Henry,  Geoffrey, 
and  Richard,  had  all  a  considerable  tincture  of 
letters,  and  a  taste  for  poetry.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  these  great  princes,  learning  could  hardlv 
fail  to  revive,  and  in  some  degree  to  flourish. 

The  erection  of  above  one  hundred  monasteries 
in  England,  in  the  course  of  this  period,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing,— by  iiKi easing  the  number  both  of  teachers 
and  students, — by  multiplying  the  inducements  to 
pursue  and  the  opportunities  to  acquire  know- 
ledge,— but  chiefly  by  making  books  much  more 
common  and  attainable  than  they  had  been  in 
any  former  period.  It  will  by-and-by  appear  that 
every  convent  was  a  kind  of  college  in  which 
several  parts  of  learning  were  taught  and  studied. 
The  government  of  these  religious  houses  was 
commonly  bestowed  on  men  of  learning ;  and 
being  attended  with  considerable  degrees  of  power 
and  dignity,  afforded  strong  incentives  to  study. 
A  library  was  then  esteemed  so  essential  to  a 
monastery,  that  it  became  a  proverb,  "  A  convent 
without  a  library,  is  like  a  castle  without  an  ar- 
mory." Some  of  these  monastic  libraries  were 
very  valuable.  Though  the  abbey  of  Croyland 
was  burnt  only  twenty-five  years  after  the  con- 
quest, its  library  then  consisted  of  nine  hundred 
volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  were  very  large. 
To  provide  books  for  the  use  of  the  church,  and 
for  furnishing  their  libraries,  there  was  in  every 
monastery  a  room  called  the  Scriptorium,  or 
writing-chamber,  in  which  several  of  the  younger 
monks  were  constantly  employed  in  transcribing 
books  ;  and  to  which,  in  some  monasteries,  con- 
siderable revenues  were  appropriated.  A  noble 
Norman,  who  was  a  great  encourager  of  learniug 
left  his  own  library  to  that  of  the  abbey  of  St, 
Albans,  A.D  108fi,  and  granted  two-thirds  of  the 
tithes  of  Hatfield,  and  certain  tithes  in  Redburn, 
to  support  the  writers  in  the  scriptorium  of  that 
abbey.     Where  there  were  no  fixed  revenues  for 
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defraying'  the  expenses  of  procuring  boirks  for  the 
library,  the  abbot,.with  the  consent  of  the  chap- 
ter, commonly  imposed  au  annual  tax  on  every 
member  of  the  community  for  that  purpose.  The 
monks  of  some  monasteries,  in  this  period,  were 
bitterly  reproached  for  the  extravagant  sums  they 
expended  on  their  hbraries. 

1  he  art  of  making  paper,  which  was  invented 
in  the  course  of  this  period,  contributed  also  to 
'he  revival  of,  and  more  general  application  to, 
learning,  by  rendering  the  acquisition  of  books 
much  less  difficult  and  expensive  than  it  had  for- 
merly been.  We  have  not  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  most 
useful  invention.  But  it  ap)iears  that  our  paper 
was  at  first  made  of  cotton  ;  aud,  on  that  account, 
called  charta  bombycina,  or  cotton  paper;  and 
that  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  began  to  be  made  of 
linen  rags,  as  it  is  at  present. 

Though  the  learned  authors  of  the  literary  his- 
tory of  France  are  of  opinion  that  the  Crusades 
proved  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing, I  am  more  inclined  to  think,  with  the  judi- 
cious aud  elegant  historian  of  Charles  V.,  that 
they  had  a  contrary  effect.  That  the  sciences,  as 
well  as  the  arts,  were  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
in  the  Greek  empire,  and  the  east,  than  in  those 
countries  which  had  composed  the  western  em- 
fiire,  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands.  It  seems 
therefore  highly  probable,  that  some  of  those 
ingenious  aud  inquisitive  men,  of  which  the 
Dumbtr  was  not  small,  who  accompanied  the 
Crusaders  in  their  expeditious  into  the  East,  ac- 
quired some  sciences  which  they  could  not  have 
acquired  in  their  own  countries,  aud  that  they 
coinmuuicated  their  acquisitions  to  their  country- 
men on  their  return  home. 


Histori/  of  the  most  Learned  Men  who  Jlourished  in 
Ihitainfrom  A.D.  1066  to  A.D.  1216. 

Though  the  circle  of  the  sciences  was  enlarged, 
and  learning  was  cultivated  with  greater  assiduity 
in  this  than  in  the  former  period  ;  }etthis  was 
chiefly,  or  rather  almost  only,  by  the  clergy.  The 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  even  the  far  greatest 
part  of  the  nobility,  still  continued  illiterate,  or 
had  hut  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  letters. 
Of  this,  if  it  were  necessary,  many  proofs  might 
be  produced  ;  but  the  following  one,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  be  siafficient.  After  the  flight  of 
Archbishop  liecket  out  of  England,  A.D.  1164, 


Our  readers  therefoi 
find,  that  all  the  lear 
age  belonged  either 
clergy. 

The  laws  of  genera 
this  work,  will  admit 
of  a  few  who  were  mi 
ing  In  every  period. 

Ingulph,  abbot  of  i 
history  of  that  abbey 
A.D.  1030.  He  recei 
cation  at  Westminste 
father,  who  belongc( 
Confessor,  he  was  so 
attention  of  Queen  E 
learned  princess  took 
young  scholar  on  his 
in  disputing  with  hin 
dismiss  him  without 
of  her  approbation 
went  to  Oxford.  wh< 
of  rhetoric  aud  of  i 
in  which  he  made 
many  of  his  contemp 
twenty-one  years  of 
William,  duke  of  ^ 
court  of  England  A. 
so  agreeable  to  that  p 
his  secretary,  and  ca 
own  dominions.  In 
prime  favourite  of  \ 
of  all  preferments,  I 
others  at  his  pleasur 
he  confessed  he  did  r 
gree  of  modesty  and 
envy  and  hatred  of 
avoid  the  effects  of  w 
the  duke  to  go  in  pil 
which  was  then  bee 
company  of  thirty  h 
duke  of  Mentz,  who, 
bishops,  clergy,  and 
pilgrimage  to  Jerus 
united,  they  formed 
seven  thousand  pilnri 
some  time  at  Consti 
devotions  in  the  seve 
sage  through  Lycia,  1 
of  Arabs,  who  killed 
and  plundered  then 
money.  Those  who 
at  length  reached  Jei 
places,  and  bedewed 
with  tlieir  tears,  giv 
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dition  into  England,  A.D.  1066,  he  was  sent  by 
his  abbot  with  one  hundred  marks  in  money,  and 
twelve  young  men,  nobly  mounted  and  completely 
armed,  as  a  present  from  their  abbey,  lugulph 
having  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  presented 
his  men  and  money  to  his  prince,  who  received 
him  very  graciously  ;  some  part  of  the  former 
affection  for  him  reviving  in  his  bosom.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  he  rais^d  him  to  the  government 
of  ttie  ricli  abbey  of  Croylaud  in  Lincolnshire, 
A.D.  1076,  in  which  he  spent  the  last  thirty-four 
years  of  his  life,  governing  that  society  with  great 
prudence,  and  protecting  tbeir  possessions  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  neighbouring  barons  by  the 
favour  of  his  royal  master.  The  lovers  of  English 
history  and  antiquities  are  much  indebted  to  this 
learned  abbot  for  his  excellent  history  of  the 
abbey  of  Croyland,  from  its  foundation,  A.D.  661, 
to  A.D.  10!)1,  into  which  he  has  introduced 
much  of  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom,  with 
a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.  Ingulph  died  of  the  gout,  at  his 
abbey,  1st  December,  .\.D.  1109,  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Lanfranc,  archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  was  born 
at  I'avia,  A.D.  1005,  where  he  was  educated  in 
grammar  and  logic.  Alter  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, he  spent  some  years  in  the  study  of  rhetoric 
and  civil  law,  at  Bologna  ;  from  whence  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city,  and  commenced  an 
advocate  in  the  courts  of  law.  Thinking  this  too 
narrow  a  sphere,  he  removed  into  France,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Avranche,  which  was  so'jn 
crowded  with  students  of  high  rank.  In  a  jour- 
ney to  Rouen,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  rob- 
l>ed,  and  lelt  bound  in  a  wood,  where  he  was  found 
next  morning  by  some  peasants,  who  carried  him, 
almost  dead,  to  the  abbey  of  Bee.  Here  he  was 
treated  with  so  much  tenderness  that  when  he 
recovered,  he  became  a  monk  in  that  abbey, 
A.D.  1041.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  was 
chosen  ])rior  of  his  convent,  and  opened  a  school, 
which  in  a  little  time  became  very  famous,  and 
was  frequented  by  students  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Amongst  others,  some  of  the  scholars 
of  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  and  master 
of  the  academy  of  Tours,  left  that  school,  and 
went  to  study  at  the  abbey  of  Bee.  This,  it  is 
said,  excited  the  envy  of  Berenger,  and  gave  rise 
to  that  long  and  violent  controversy  between  him 
and  Lanfranc,  on  the  subject  of  the  eucharist, 
which  made  a  mighty  noise  in  the  church.  When 
our  author  resided  in  the  abbey  of  Bee,  his  lite- 
rary fame  procured  him  the  favour  of  his  sove- 
reign, William  duke  of  Normandy,  who  made  him 
one  (if  bis  counsellors,   cmnloved    him   in  an  im- 
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among  the  clergy  through  the  tenti 

and  terminated  in  transubstantiatii 

end  of  the  twelfth.    This  treatisf 
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historians  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
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Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbu 
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to  see  him,  or  admit  him   into  ' 

which  he  left  his  native   country 

into  France.     After  some  time,  al 
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and  prosecuted   his  studies  with  s 

under  that  great  master,  that  he  ( 

fellow-students  in  learning.     Ha 

niouk  in  that  abbey,  A.D.  1060, 

thtee  years  alter,   to  succeed  Lai 

prior,  and  teacher  of  the  sciences  : 

stations  he  acquitted  himself  so  mi 

faction  of  the  society,  that  he  wi 

elected  abbot,   on  the  first   vacai 

The  abbey  of  Bee  had  several  esta 

which  obliged  our  abbot  sometim 

kingdom  ;  and  in  these  visits  he  ga 

ship  of  some  of  the  greatest  men. 
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Canterbury,  which  he  had  kept  foi 

and  nominated  him  to  that  high 
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cerity,   he  was  consecrated  Dece 

1093.    The  quarrels  of  this  prelal 

II.,  and   afterwards  with  Henry   I 

tures,    have   been    already    meni 

oblisred   him  to  spend  much  of 
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lu  tha  cathedral  of  Caiiterhury,  lie  had  the  hup- 
piiiess  to  oecoine  the  bosjni  frieiid  and  insepa- 
ralile  companion  of  two  archbishops  of  th;it  see, 
St.  Auselii),  and  his  successor  Ralph.  'I'o  the 
former  of  these  he  was  appointed  spiritual  direc- 
tor, by  the  Pope;  and  that  prelate  would  do  no- 
thinu;  without  his  permission.  His  election  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotlaud,  and  its 
consequences  are  matter  of  history.  But  Ead- 
merus  is  most  worthy  of  the  ijrateful  renieni- 
braure  of  posterity  for  his  historical  work,  parti- 
cularly for  his  excellent  history  of  the  affairs  of 
Ens^laud  in  bis  own  time,  from  A.D.  106()  to  A.D. 
•  122;  ill  which  he  has  inserted  many  original 
papers,  and  preserved  many  important  facts  that 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  fnuiid.  This  work  lias 
been  hijflily  commended,  both  by  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  for  its  authenticity,  as  well  as 
for  regularity  of  compositiou  and  purity  of  style. 
It  is  indeed  more  free  from  legendary  tales,  than 
any  other  work  of  this  period;  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  peruse  it  with  attention,  without  ci  ii- 
ceiving  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  learniiij, 
good  sense,  sincerity,  and  candour,  of  its  au- 
thor. 

Turgot,  a  contemporary  of  Eadmerus,  was  an 
Anglo  Saxon,  of  a  good  family  in  Linculnshire, 
and  received  a  learned  education.  When  he  was 
a  young  man,  he  was  delivered  by  the  people  of 
Lindsay,  iis  one  of  their  hostagis,  to  William  the 
Couqneror,  and  cuiiKuedin  the  castle  of  Lincoln. 
From  thence  he  made  his  escape  into  Norway, 
and  resided  several  years  in  the  court  of  King 
Olave,  by  whom  he  was  much  caressed  and  eii- 
rii  lied.  Returning  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Northiiniherland,  by 
which  he  lost  all  his  money  and  effects,  escaping 
I'eath  with  great  difficulty.  He  travelled  to 
Durham  ;  and  apjilying  to  Walter,  bishop  of  that 
§ee,  dfclared  his  resolution  to  forsake  the  world, 
and  become  a  monk  ;  in  which  he  was  encou- 
raged by  that  pious  prelate,  who  coramilteu  him 
to  the  care  of  Alowiue,  the  first  prior  of  Diiriiaiii. 
Bring  admitted  into  that  priory,  he  recommended 
hill  sell  so  much  to  the  whole  society,  by  his 
learning,  pi<ty,  prudence,  and  other  virtues,  that, 
on  tilt  ileath  of  Aldwine,  A  D.  1087,  lie  was  una- 
niniwusly  chosen  prior,  and  not  long  after  was 
appointed  by  the  bishop  archdeacon  of  his  dio- 
cese. In  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
these  two  offices,  he  spent  the  succeeding  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  sometimes  residing  in  the 
priory,  and  at  other  times  visiting  the  diocese, 
and  preaching  at  different  places.  Some  of  his 
lei>-ure  hours  he  employed  in  collectiue  and  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  church  of  Durham  or 
Northumberland,  from  A.D.  6Ah  to  A  D.  109fi,  in 
four  books,  liut  not  having  published  this  work, 
or  iiiatle  any  transcripts  oF  it,  according  to  the 
custom  of  those  times,  it  fell  iiiU)  the  hands  of 
S  meon,  precentor  of  ilie  church  of  Durham,  who 
published  it  under  his  own  name,  expunging  only 
a  few  passages  that  would  have  discovered  its 
real  author.  This  curious  fact  is  (lemougtrated 
by  the  learned  Mr.  Seldeu,  in  his  pre'ace  to  the 
it'll  ancient  historians,  published  hy  Sir  Kogtr 
Twysdcii  ;  and  shows  that  literary  fame  wj-s 
•ven  then  an  object  of  ambition.  Turcot  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  St  Andrew's,  in  Scot- 
land, A.D.  1 107,  and  died  at  Durham,  A.D.  1 115. 
'I  hid  learned  divine  composed  several  other 
works,  particularly  the  lives  of  Mdlccdm  Can- 
tnof",  king  of  Scotland,  and  of  his  pious  consort 


Queen  Margaret,  frond  which  John  Furdun    has 
quoted  several  facts. 

Robert  White  (in  Latin,  Roberfus  PuUus)  was 
bom  ill  Kngland  toward  the  end  of  the  ele  nth 
century;  and  having  received  a  learned  educa- 
tion in  his  own  country,  be  went,  as  was  U!>ual 
in  those  t;mes,  to  the  university  of  Paris  for  his 
further  improvement.  Here  he  continued  seve- 
ral years,  and  acquired  a  shining  reputation  by 
his  learned  lectures  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
which  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences.  He 
was  invited  by  Asceline,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
A.D.  1136,  to  return  into  his  own  country,  where 
his  labours  were  much  wanted  for  the  revival  of 
learning  ;  and  no  less  earnestly  pressed  by  the 
famous  St.  Bernard  to  continue  at  Paris,  where 
he  did  so  much  good.  But  he  complied  with  the 
invitation  of  the  biihop,  who  had  appointed  him 
as  archdeacon  ;  and  read  lectures  on  the  Scrip- 
tures at  Oxford  five  years,  which  attracted  prodi- 
gious numbers  of  students  to  that  university. 
Being  of  a  studious  unambitious  disposition,  he 
declined  a  bishopric  that  was  offered  him  by 
Henry  1.  At  length  he  became  so  famous,  that 
he  was  called  to  Rome,  A.D.  1 143,  by  Cebstme  II., 
appointed  a  cardinal  by  Lucius  II.,  and  made 
chancellor  of  the  holy  see  by  Eugenius  III. ;  and 
was  esteemed  the  most  learued  of  all  the  college 
of  cardinals.  He  is  believed  to  have  died  about 
A.D.  1150.  He  composed  many  iheMlogical 
works:  but  none  of  them  have  been  printed, 
except  his  book  of  Sentences,  which  is  a  body  of 
scholastic  divinity,  written  in  a  better  style,  and 
with  greater  jierspicuity,  than  was  common  in 
those  times. 

Nicolas  Breakspear,  the  only  Englishman  who 
ever  sat  in  St.  Peter's  chair,  was  born  near  S'. 
Alban's,  and  in  his  jouth  performed  the  meanest 
menial  offices  about  the  abbey  of  that  place,  in 
which  his  father  was  a  monk.  Being  rejected, 
fir  want  of  learning,  by  the  abbot,  when  he  de- 
sired to  become  a  monk,  and  reproached  by  his 
father  for  his  indolence,  he  left  Enplaud,  aud 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  to  study  with  the 
greatest  ardour.  From  I'nris  he  travelled  into 
Provence,  and  was  admitted  a  monk  in  the  alibey 
of  St.  Rufus,  where  he  still  continued  to  prose- 
cite  his  studies,  aud  recommended  himself  so 
effec;ually,  that,  on  the  first  vacancy,  he  was 
chosen  abbot.  The  monks,  however,  soon  be- 
came weary  of  the  government  of  a  foreigner, 
and  made  bitter  complaint*  against  their  new 
abbot  to  Pope  Eugenius  HI.  Tliis  proved  a  very 
fortunate  event  to  our  countryman.  For  the 
p(>pe  was  so  much  pleased  with  (he  learning  and 
eloquence  he  displayed  in  bis  own  de'ence,  that 
he  thought  him  worthy  of  a  higher  station  in  llie 
church,  made  him  bi'hop  of  Alba,  A  1).  1 146,  and 
a  cardinal.  Not  long  after  he  was  sent  as  papal 
legate  into  Denmark  and  Norway;  aud  acquitted 
himself  so  well  in  that  station,  that  a  vacancy 
happening  in  the  papal  throne  about  the  time  of 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
p(»pe,  in  November  1154,  and  tiok  the  name  of 
Adrian  IV.  Henry  II.,  pleased  with  the  eleva 
tion  of  one  who  had  been  tiis  subject,  sent  three 
bishops  and  the  abboi  of  St  Alban's  to  congra- 
tulate the  lit  w  p"pe  on  his  election.  The  am- 
bassadors met  with  a  most  gracious  recejitiou- 
and  obtained  from  his  holiness  <  very  favour  the 
king  <.f  England  desired,  particularly  a  pr.iiit  of 
the  king<lolli  of  Irclainl,  in  winch  grant  the  hit;!) 
pretension  to   the  property   ol  all   the    ishmdi  in 
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the  sea  was  advanreH  :  a  proof  that,  though 
Ailriau's  origin  was  low,  his  spirit  and  his  claims 
were  as  high  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  But 
tliis  poutiff  sooa  found  the  vanity  of  ambition 
even  when  it  is  most  successful  ;  for  his  pontifi- 
cate, which  lasted  only  four  years  and  ten  months, 
was  one  conlinued  scene  of  disquiet  and  trouble  ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  some  writers,  his  death 
was  violent,  A.D.  1159.  Though  Adrian  was  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning,  none  of  his  works 
have  been  published,  except  his  letters. 

England  produced  a  great  number  of  historians 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  may  not  be  impro 
per  to  give  a  brief  accouut  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  them,  without  interruption,  though  it 
should  make  us  depart  a  little  from  the  exact 
order  of  time. 

William  of  Malmsbury,  who  is  well  entitled  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  our  historians  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  born  iu  Somersetshire,  and,  on  that 
account,  is  sometimes  called  VVdIiam  Somerset. 
When  he  was  but  a  child  (as  he  himself  acquaints 
us),  he  discovered  a  fondness  for  learning,  which 
was  encouraged  by  bis  parents,  and  increased 
with,  his  years.  "  I  applied,"  says  he,  *'  to  the 
study  of  several  sciences,  but  not  with  equal  tlili- 
geuce.  1  went  through  a  course  of  logic,  but 
prosecuted  it  no  further  ;  with  physic,  or  the  art 
of  curiuf^  diseases  and  preserving  health,  I  was  at 
more  pains  ;  for  ethics,  which  lead  to  a  good  and 
hai'py  life,  1  had  still  a  higher  veneration  ;  but 
history,  which  is  equally  pleasant  and  profitable, 
was  my  favourite  study.  Having,  at  my  own  ex- 
pense, procured  the  copies  of  some  foreign  his- 
tories, 1  then,  at  my  leisure,  began  to  inquire 
into  the  memorable  trausactions  of  my  own  coun- 
try ;  and  not  finding  any  satisfactory  history  of 
them  already  written,  I  resolved  to  write  one,  not 
to  display  my  learning,  which  is  no  great  matter, 
but  to  biing  things  to  liglit  that  are  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  antiquity."  This  design  he  exe- 
cuted with  great  ability  and  diligence,  by  writing 
a  general  history  of  England  in  five  books,  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  A.D.  449,  to  the  26th  uf 
Heory  1.,  A.D.  1 126  ;  and  a  modern  history  in  two 
books,  from  that  year  to  the  escape  of  the  em- 
press Maud  out  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1143;  with  a 
church  history  of  England  in  four  books.  In  all 
these  historical  works  (which  are  written  in  a 
Latin  style  more  pure  than  that  of  any  (<f  his  con- 
temporaries), he  discovers  great  diligence,  much 
{iood  sense,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  accom- 
panied with  uncommon  modesty.  "  I  do  not," 
says  he,  "  set  a  high  value  on  the  applause  of  my 
contemporaries,  which  i  hardly  expect  ;  but  I 
hope,  that  when  both  favour  and  malevolcLce  are 
dead,  I  shall  obtain  from  posterity  the  character 
of  an  industrious,  though  not  of  an  eloquent  his- 
torian." This  excellent  person,  tj  whom  all  the 
lovers  of  English  history  are  so  much  indebted, 
spent  his  life  iu  the  humble  station  of  a  monk  and 
library-keeper  in  the  abbey  of  Malmsbury,  where 
he  died,  A.D.  1143. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  the  contemporary  of  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury,  merits  a  place  among  the 
historians  and  antiquaries  of  this  period,  for  the 
great  pains  be  took  in  collecting  the  monuments 
of  our  history,  especially  in  the  north  of  England, 
after  they  bad  been  scattered  by  the  Danes  in 
their  devastations  of  that  country.  From  these 
be  composed  a  history  of  the  kings  of  England, 
from  A.D.  616  to  A.D.  1130,  with  some  smaller 
historical    pieces.      Simeon    both    studied    and 


taught  the  sciences,  and  particularly  the  mathe- 
matics, at  (3xford,  and  became  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Durham,  where  he  died,  probably  soon 
after  the  conclusion  of  his  history,  which  was 
continued  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham,  to  A.D. 
1156.  Richard,  who  succeeded  John  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  priory  of  Hexham,  wrote  the 
history  of  the  bishops  of  that  church,  and  of  four 
3'ears  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  from  A.D. 
1135  to  A.D.  1139. 

Aiired,  abbot  of  Revesby  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
born  of  noble  parents,  and  educated  in  the  court 
of  David,  king  of  Scots,  with  his  son  Prince  Henry, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  studious  as  well  as  one 
of  the  bravest  princes  of  his  age.  After  the  death 
of  Henry,  Aiired  retired  into  the  abbey  of  Reves- 
by  ;  and  became  so  famous  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  that  he  might  have  attained  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  church,  if  he  had  not 
modestly  declined  them,  and  contented  himself 
with  the  government  of  liis  own  abbey,  where  he 
died  A.D.  1166.  He  left  behind  him  many  mo- 
numents of  his  |)iety  and  learning,  besides  his 
historical  works,  for  which  he  is  introduced  jn 
this  place.  Sfveral  of  his  theological  treatises 
are  printed  among  the  works  of  ids  friend  St. 
Bernard,  ami  his  historical  pieces  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  ten  ancient  historians  published  by  Sir 
Roger  Twysden,  London,  A.D.  1652. 

Heury  of  Huntingdon  was  the  son  of  one  Nico- 
las, a  married  priest,  and  was  born  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century,  or  end  of  the 
eleventh.  For  he  acquaints  us,  that  he  was  made 
an  archdeacon  by  Robert  Bloet,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  died  A.D.  1123.  He  was  educated  by 
Albious  of  Anjou,  a  learned  canon  of  the  church 
of  Lincoln,  and  in  his  youth  discovered  a  great 
taste  for  i)oetry,  by  writing  eight  books  of  epi- 
grams, as  many  of  love-verses,  with  three  long 
didactic  poems,  one  of  herbs,  another  of  spices, 
and  a  third  of  precious  stones.  In  his  more  ad- 
vanced years  he  applied  to  the  study  of  history  ; 
at:d  at  the  request  of  .Alexander,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  was  his  great  friend  and  patron,  he 
composed  a  general  history  of  England,  from  the 
earliest  accounts  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen, 
A.D.  1154,  in  eight  books.  In  the  dedication  of 
this  work  to  Bishop  Alexander,  he  tells  us,  that 
iu  the  ancient  part  of  his  history  he  had  followed 
venerable  Bede,  adding  a  fevv  things  from  some 
other  writers ;  that  he  had  compiled  the  sequel 
from  several  cbroiiicles  he  had  found  in  different 
libraries,  and  from  what  he  had  hi-ard  and  seen. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  he  very 
honestly  acknowledges,  that  it  was  only  an 
abridgment ;  and  that  to  compose  a  complete 
history  of  England,  many  more  books  were  neces- 
sary than  he  could  procure.  Mr.  Wharton  has 
published  a  long  letter  of  this  author  to  his  friend 
Walter,  abbot  of  Ramsey,  on  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  which  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of 
the  kings,  nobles,  prelates,  and  other  great  men, 
who  were  Lis  contemporaries. 

Roger  de  Hoveden  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  most 
probably  at  the  towu  of  that  name,  now  called 
Howden,  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L 
After  he  had  received  the  first  parts  of  education 
in  his  native  county,  he  studied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  were  then  become  the  most 
fashionable  and  lucrative  branches  of  learning. 
He  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Heury  11.,  who 
employed  him  to  transact  several  ecclesiastical 
affairs:    in    which     be    ac(|uitted    himself    with 
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liODOur.  But  bis  roost  meritorious  \vi>rk  was,  liis 
Aiiuals  of  England,  from  A.D.  731,  wlim  Beile's 
ecclesiastical  history  eiuls,  to  A.D.  1202..  This 
work,  which  is  oue  of  the  most  voluminous  of  our 
ancient  histories,  is  more  valuable  for  the  sin- 
ceri'y  with  wliiclj  it  is  written  anil  the  <;reat 
variety  of  facts  which  it  contains,  tlian  for  the 
beauty  of  its  style,  or  the  regularity  of  its  arrauge- 
inent 

William  Little,  who  is  better  known  by  his 
Latin  name  Guliehntis  Xeulirigensis,  was  born  at 
Briiirmg:on  iu  Yorkshire,  A.D.  1136,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  abbey  of  Newborouph  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  became  a  miiuk.  In  bis  ad- 
vanced years  be  composed  a  history  of  England 
iu  five  books,  from  the  Norman  comiuest,  to  A.D. 
1197,  which,  for  veracity,  regularity  of  disposi. 
tion,  and  purity  of  languaf^e,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  this  period.  In  his  pre- 
face to  this  work,  he  made  some  very  severe 
Btrictures  on  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  British 
history,  which  have  drawn  upon  him  the  displea- 
sure of  several  ancient  Britons,  though  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  bis  strictures  were  in  general  well- 
founded,  and  discover  a  degree  of  critical  dis- 
cernment that  was  not  very  common  in  those 
times. 

Gervase  of  Canterbury,  a  monk  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Christ's-cburch  in  that  city,  was  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  historians  of  this  period.  His 
chronicle  of  the  kings  of  England,  from  A.D. 
1122  to  A.D.  1200,  and  his  history  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  from  St.  Augustine  to 
Archbishop  Hubert,  who  died  A.D.  120.5,  are  his 
two  most  considerable  performances  of  this  kind. 
A  strict  attention  to  chronology  in  the  disposition 
of  his  materials,  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies 
uf  this  historian. 

Ralph  de  Diceto,  archdeacon  of  London,  was 
the  contemporary  of  Gervase,  and  composed  also 
two  historical  works,  entitled  j^bbrevialiones  Chro- 
nicorum,  and  Imagines  Historiarum,  which  are 
published  in  the  sara3  collection. 

Benedict,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Christ's-churcb  in  Canterbury,  and  some  time 
after  was  chosen  prior  by  the  members  of  that 
Society.  Though  he  had  been  a  great  admirer  o( 
Archbish'jp  Becket,and  wrote  a  life  of  that  pre- 
late, be  was  so  much  esteemed  by  Henry  IJ.,  that 
by  the  iufluence  of  that  prince  he  was  elected 
abbot  of  Peterborough,  A.D.  1177.  He  assisted 
at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.,A.D.  118J,  and 
was  advanced  to  be  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  A.D. 
II'JI.  But  he  (lid  not  long  enjoy  tliis  high  dis;- 
nity,  as  he  died  on  Mithaelmas-day,  A.D.  liy.'J. 
Besides  his  life  of  Archbiihop  Becket,  he  com 
posed  a  history  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  from 
A.D.  1170  to  A.D.  1192;  which  has  Ijeeu  much 
and  justly  esteemed  by  many  of  our  greatest  an- 
tiquaries, as  containing  one  of  the  best  accounts 
of  the  transactions  of  those  times.  A  beautiful 
edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Oxford,  in 
two  volumes,  by  Mr.  Hearne,  A.D.  \TAb.  The 
gratitude  due  fur  the  information  received  from 
ttie  perusal  of  the  Knglisli  historians  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who,  in  merit,  as  well  as  in  number,  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation  of  Euro|)e, 
in  that  period,  is  in  danger  of  making  us  forget 
the  pro[Kittion  that  must  be  observed  in  the 
leveral  parts  of  an  historical  work,  towards  tho-e 
who  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  their  country  in 
other  branches  of  learning 


John  of  Salisbury  was  bom  at  Old  Sariim,  from 
which  be  derived  his  name,  about  A.D  1116. 
For,  according  to  his  own  account,  after  be  had 
gone  through  a  courre  of  education  in  England, 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Paris,  for  his  further 
improvement,  A.D.  113G,  at  which  time,  it  ii 
probable,  he  was  at  least  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
this  famous  seat  of  learning  he  spent  no  fewer 
than  twelve  years,  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
most  celebrated  professors  of  the  several  sciences, 
particularly  grammar,  rhetoric,  the  Aristotelian 
pliilosopliy,  and  theology.  At  bis  return  into 
England  he  studied  the  civil  law  under  Vacarius, 
who  taught  with  great  applause  at  Oxford,  A.D. 
1149.  By  this  long  and  ardent  application  to 
study,  under  the  best  masters,  he  acquired  a  pro- 
digious fund  of  knowledge,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  age  iu  which  he  flou- 
rished. Embracing  the  monastic  life  at  Canter- 
bury, he  was  the  bosom-friend  and  chief  confidant 
uf  two  successive  archhisho])s  of  that  see,  Ibeo- 
bald  and  Thomas  Becket.  To  the  last  of  these, 
while  he  was  cliancillor  of  England,  our  author 
dedicated  his  famous  work,  De  mtgis  curialimn, 
et  vestigiis  philosophoruni  (of  the  lo])peries  of 
courtiers,  and  the  footsteps  of  philosophers),  in 
an  elegant  Latin  poem,  containing  some  of  the 
politest  compliments  to  his  patron.  This  work  is 
indred  the  n, est  curious  and  valuable  monument 
of  ibe  English  literature  of  the  twelfth  century; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  it  without  admiring 
the  virtue  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  the  genius 
and  erudition,  of  its  author.  His  connexion  with 
Archbishop  Becket  inv(dved  him  in  many  trou- 
bles ;  and  he  was  the  very  first  t  erson  banishe<i 
out  of  England  by  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1164,  (or  his 
attachment  lo  that  prelate.  He  Loniinued  almost 
seven  years  in  exile,  though  be  had  the  mo>t 
inviting  offers  made  hin>,  not  only  of  leave  lo 
return  home,  but  al-o  of  the  royal  favour  and 
preferment,  if  he  would  abandon  the  party  of  the 
arcbbishoj).  But  to  this  he  never  would  consent, 
declaring  bis  resolution  to  die  in  exile,  ratlier 
than  forsake  bis  friend  and  patron  iu  his  adver- 
sity ;  though  he  was  far  from  ajjproving  of  his 
conduct  in  every  particular.  His  friendship  for 
Becket  was  as  active  as  it  was  steady,  and  prompt- 
ed him  to  undertake  no  fewer  than  ten  journeys 
into  Italy,  besides  many  others  into  different 
parts  of  France,  in  negociating  his  affairs.  At 
length  he  obtained  permission  to  return  into  Eng- 
land a  Utile  before  the  archbishop,  A.D.  1171, 
and  was  a  mournful  spectator  of  the  murder  of 
his  beloved  friend  and  y^^um.  In  the  time  of  bis 
exile  our  author  had  gained  the  favour  of  many 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  particularly  of  Pope 
Alexander  HI.,  of  the  king  of  France,  and  of  the 
archbishop  of  Sens,  by  whose  interest  he  was 
elected  bishop  of  (^hartres  iu  that  province,  A  J). 
1172.  Having  enjoyed  this  dignity  almo-t  ten 
years,  be  died  A.D.  1182.  John  of  Salisbury 
composed  many  other  works,  besides  that  already 
mentioned,  particularly  a  very  learned  defence  of 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic,  against  oue  whom 
be  calls  Coinilicius,  which  contains  a  most  curious 
account  of  the  state  of  these  sciences  in  this  pe- 
riod. A  collection  of  his  letters,  consisting  ot 
above  three.  hiin<lred,  with  a  life  of  Thomas 
Becket,  were  published  at  Paris,  A.D.  1611. 

Peter  of  Blois  (Petrus  Blesensis)  was  born 
about  A.I).  1120,  at  the  city  of  Blois  in  France, 
from  whence  he  derived  his  name.  His  parents, 
being  opulent,  have  him  a  learned  education.    In 
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his  youth,  when  he  studied  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  he  was  excessively  fond  of  poetry;  and 
when  he  was  a  little  further  advanced  in  life,  he 
became  no  less  fond  of  rhetoric,  to  the  study  of 
which  he  applied  with  the  greatest  ardour.  From 
Paris  he  removed  to  Bologna  in  Italy,  to  acquire 
the  civil  and  canon  law,  in  the  knowledge  of  both 
which  he  very  much  excelled.  He  appears  from 
his  writings  to  have  cultivated  medicine,  and  se- 
veral branches  of  the  matiieinatics.  with  no  little 
care  and  success.  The  study  of  theology  was  the 
chief  delight  and  business  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  made  the 
greatest  progress.  But  unfortunately  it  was  that 
scholastic  theology,  which  consisted  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  prove  and  explain  the  many  absurd 
opinions  which  then  prevailed  in  the  church,  by 
the  subtihies  of  Aristotelian  logic,  lu  attempting 
to  e.xplain  in  this  manner  the  most  absurd  of  all 
ipinions  that  ever  existed  amongst  mankind,  he 
i\as  the  very  first  person  who  employed  the  fa- 
mous word  transubstuntiation,  which  was  soon 
itier  adopted  by  the  church  of  Rome,  and  lias 
-ver  since  made  so  great  a  uidse.  Being  appointed 
preceptor  to  William  II-,  king  of  Sicily,  A. D.  1I(,7, 
lit-  obtained  the  custody  of  the  privy  seal  ;  and 
lext  to  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  the  prime  mi- 
nister, had  the  greatest  influtuce  in  all  affairs. 
But  his  power  was  not  of  long  duration  ;  for  the 
archbishop  being  banished,  A.D.  1168,ourauthor 
soon  after  left  the  court  of  Sicily,  and  returned 
into  France.  He  was  not  long,  however,  without 
a  royal  patron,  being  invited  into  England  by 
Henry  II.,  who  employed  him  as  his  private  se- 
iretai-y,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Bath,  and  gave 
him  some  other  benefices.  When  he  had  spent 
a  few  years  at  court,  he  conceived  a  disgust  at 
ihat  way  of  life  (of  which  he  has  drawn  a  very 
unpleasing  picture  in  one  of  his  letters),  and  re- 
tired into  the  family  of  Richard,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  made  him  his  chancellor  about 
A.D.  1176.  In  this  station  he  continued  to  the 
death  of  the  archbishop,t\..  D.  1183,  enjoying  the 
highest  degree  of  favour  with  that  prelate,  though 
he  used  much  freedom  iu  reproving  him  for  his 
remissness  in  the  government  of  the  church. 
Our  author  remained  in  the  same  station  in  the 
family  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  succeeded 
Richard,  acting  both  as  his  secretary  and  chan- 
cellor. He  was  also  sent  by  that  prolate  on  an 
embassy  to  Rome,  A.D.  1187,  to  plead  his  cause 
before  Pope  Urban  III.,  in  the  famous  controversy 
between  him  and  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  about 
the  church  of  Hackington.  After  the  departure 
of  his  friend  aud  patron  Baldwin  for  the  Holy 
Land,  A.D.  1190,  our  author  was  involved  in 
various  troubles  in  his  old  age,  the  causes  of 
vvldch  are  not  distinctly  known,  and  died  about 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  aj'pears  from 
his  works,  which  may  be  justly  reckoned  among 
the  most  valuable  monuments  of  the  age  iu  which 
he  flourished,  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity and  sincere  piety,  as  well  as  of  a  lively 
inventive  genius,  and  uncommon  erudition.  His 
printed  works  consist  of  oue  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  letters,  which  he  collected  together  at  the 
desire  of  Henry  II.;  of  sixty-five  sermons,  deli- 
vered on  various  occasions;  and  of  seventeen 
tracts  on  different  subjects.  Of  the  quickness  of 
our  author's  invention,  a  very  ren:arkable  exam- 
ple has  been  already  mentioned;  and  whoever 
will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  peruse  his 
workf ,  will  meet  with  njany  (iroofs  of  his  eriiditioti. 


Girald  Barry,  coramonJy  called  Giraldus  Cam- 
hrensis,  i.  e.  Girald  of  Wales,  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Mainarper,  near  Pembroke,  A.D.  1146. 
By  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  the  princes 
of  South  Wales;  and  his  father,  William  Barry, 
was  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that  principality. 
Being  a  younger  brother,  and  intended  for  the 
church,  he  was  sent  to  St.  David's,  and  educated 
in  the  family  of  his  uncle,  who  was  bishop  of  that 
see.  He  acknowledges,  in  bis  history  of  his  own 
life  and  actions,  that  in  his  early  youth  he  was  too 
playful ;  but  being  severely  reproached  for  it  by 
his  preceptors,  he  became  a  very  hard  student, 
and  greatly  excelled  all  his  schoolfellows  iu 
learning.  When  he  was  about  twenty  jears  of 
age,  he  was  sent,  A.  D.  1 16fi,  for  his  further  im- 
provement, to  the  university  of  Paris;  where  he 
continued  three  years,  and  became,  according  to 
his  own  account,  a  most  excellent  rhetorician  ; 
which  rendered  him  very  famous.  On  his  return 
into  Britain,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  ob- 
tained several  benefices  both  in  England  and 
Wales.  Observing,  with  much  concern,  that  his 
Countrymen,  the  Welsh,  were  very  backward  in 
paying  the  tithes  of  wool  and  cheese,  which  he 
was  afraid  would  involve  them  in  eternal  damna- 
tion, he  applied  to  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was  appointed  his  legate  in  Wales  for 
rectifying  that  disorder,  and  for  other  purposes. 
He  executed  this  commission  with  great  spirit, 
excommunicating  all  without  distinction  who  re- 
fused to  save  their  souls,  by  surrendering  the 
tithes  of  their  cheese  and  wool.  Not  satisfied 
with  enriching,  he  also  attempted  to  reform  the 
clergy,  and  dilated  the  archdeacon  of  Brechin  to 
the  archbishop,  for  the  unpardonable  crime  of 
matrimony  ;  and  the  poor  old  man  refusing  to  put 
away  his  wife,  was  deprivtd  of  his  archdeaconry  ; 
which  was  bestowed  upon  our  zealous  legate.  In 
discharging  the  duties  of  this  new  office,  he  acted 
with  great  vigour,  which  involved  him  in  many 
quarrels  :  but  if  we  may  believe  himself,  he  v\as 
always  in  the  right  and  always  victorious.  His 
uncle,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  dying  A.  D.  1176, 
he  was  elected  his  successor  by  tbe  chapter:  but 
this  election  having  been  made  without  the  per- 
mission, and  contrary  to  the  inclination,  of  Henry 
II.,  our  author  prudently  declined  to  insist  upon 
it,  and  vvent  again  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies, 
particularly  iu  the  civil  and  canon  law  and  theo- 
logy. He  speaks  with  great  raptures  of  the  pro- 
digious fame  he  acquired  by  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations in  the  schools,  and  of  the  crowded  audi- 
ences who  attended  them,  who  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  or  the  irresistible  force  of 
his  arguments,  was  most  to  be  admired.  Having 
spent  abo'Jt  four  years  at  Paris,  he  returned  to 
St.  David's  ;  where  he  found  everything  in  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  bishop  being  expelled  by  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  appointed  administrator  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  governed  the  diocese 
in  that  capacity  to  A.D.  1184,  when  the  bishop 
was  restored.  About  the  same  time  he  was  called 
to  court  by  Henry  II.,  appointed  one  of  his  chap, 
lains,  and  sent  into  Ireland  A.  D.  1185,  with  Prince 
John.  By  this  prince  he  was  offered  the  united 
bishoprics  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  ;  but  declined 
them,  and  employed  his  time  in  collecting  mate- 
rials lor  his  topography  of  Ireland, and  his  history 
of  the  conquest  of  that  island.  Having  finished 
his  topography,  which  consisted  of  three  books, 
he  published  it  at  Oxford,  A.D.  1187,  in  the  fol- 
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|o*in'  miiiiitr.  in  three  days  On  the  first  day 
he  rea.l  the  first  book  tc,  a  great  concourse  of 
leoule,  and  afterwards  e  utcrtained  all  the  poor  of 
the  town  ;  on  the  secoiul  day  he  read  tlie  second 
Unik.  and  entertained  all  the  doctors  and  chief 
scholais  ;  a:  d,  on  the  third  day,  he  read  the  third 
bt«>k,  and  entertained  the  yoiinirer  scholars,  sol- 
,'.ers.  and  burgesses.  "  A  most  glorious  spec- 
ucle,"  says  he,  "  which  revived  the  ancient 
limes  of  the  poets,  and  of  which  no  example  had 
beru  steu  in  Kngland."  He  attended  Baldwin, 
archhishopofCanterbury.in  his  progress  thnugh 
Wales,  A.I)  1186.  in  preaching  a  crusade  for  the 
recvery  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  which,  he  tells  us, 
he  was  far  more  successful  thau  the  primate;  and 
particularly  that  the  people  «ere  prodigiously  af- 
fected with  his  Latin  sermons,  which  they  did  not 
uuderstaud,  melting  into  tears,  and  coming  rn 
crowds  to  take  the  cross.  Although  Henry  II.. 
as  our  author  assures  us,  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  virtues  and  abilities;  yet  he  n»-ver 
would  advance  him  to  any  higher  dignity  in  the 
church,  on  account  of  his  relation  to  the  princes 
and  great  men  of  Wales.  But  on  the  accession 
of  Richard  I.,  A.  D.  1 189,  his  pro-pects  of  prefer- 
ment became  better;  for  he  was  sent  by  that 
prince  into  Wales  to  preserve  the  peace  of  that 
country,  and  was  even  joined  in  commiss-ion  witli 
William  Lougchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  as  one  of  the 
regents  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  not,  however, 
improve  this  favourable  opportunity  ;  refusing  the 
bishopric  of  Bangor  iu  A.D.  1190,  and  that  of 
Llaudaff  the  year  after,  having  fixed  his  heart  on 
the  see  of  St.  David's,  the  bishop  of  which  was 
very  old  and  iufirm.  In  A.D.  1192,  the  state  of 
public  affair*,  and  the  course  of  interest  at  court, 
became  so  unfavourable  to  our  author's  views, 
that  he  determiueil  to  retire.  At  first  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Paris,  to  prosecute  his  studies;  but 
meeting  with  some  difficulties  in  this,  he  went  to 
Lincoln  ;  where  William  de  Mont  read  lectures 
iu  theology  with  great  applause.  Here  he  spent 
al)out  six  years  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  in 
composing  several  works.  The  see  of  St.  David's, 
which  had  long  been  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, became  vacant  A.D.  1198,  and  brought  him 
again  upon  the  stage.  He  was  unanimously 
elected  l)v  the  chapter;  but  met  with  i-o  powerful 
an  adversary  iu  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Jwho  c'pptrsed  his  promotion  with  great  violence), 
that  it  involved  him  in  a  litigation,  which  lasted 
five  year-,  cost  him  three  journeys  to  Rome,  at  a 
great  expense,  and  in  which  he  was  at  last  de- 
feated, A.D.  120.'}.  Soon  after  this  he  retired 
from  the  world,  and  spent  the  last  seventeen  years 
of  hi*  life  in  a  studious  privacy,  compcsing  many 
books,  of  which  we  have  a  very  correct  catalogue. 
That  Ciirald  of  Wales  was  u  man  of  uncommon 
activitv,  genius,  and  learning,  is  uiidei.iable  ;  but 
the>e  and  his  other  good  (|ualiiies  were  much 
tarnished  by  hit  insufTerable  vanity,  which  must 
have  leen  very  offensive  to  his  contemporaries, 
u  it  it  hiehly  disgusting  to  his  readers. 

Maiiv  other  men  of  genius  and  eriiclitioo  fiou- 
rithed  iu  Britain  in  this  period  ;  but  to  give  a  ful. 
accouiit  of  them,  belongs  rather  to  the  biographer 
than  to  the  general  histuriau. 


SECTION  IlL 

History  of  Ine  chief  Seminaries  nf  /earning  in 
Great  Britain,  from  10G6  to  1216. 

One  cause  of  the  improvements  in  the  sciences 
which  took  place  in  this  period,  was  the  increase 
of  seminaries  of  learning.  These  may  be  divided 
into  five  classi-s,  viz. :  —  1.  General  studies  or  uni- 
versities ;  2.  Episcopal  or  cathedral  schools; 
;}.  Monastic  or  conventual  schools ;  4.  The 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  ;  and  5.  The  schools 
of  the  Jews.  Of  each  of  these  classes  we  shall 
give  a  brief  account. 

That  those  seats  of  learning  which  are  now 
called  universities  were  anciently  called  studies,  is 
well  known  ;  as,  the  study  of  Oxford,  the  study  of 
Paris,  &c.  But  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or 
beginuiug  of  the  tliirteeuth  century,  the  modern 
name  seems  generally  to  have  prevailed,  either 
because  all  kinds  of  learning  were  taught  in  them, 
and  students  of  all  countries  were  admitted  to 
them,  or  because  they  were  formed  into  legal 
communities,  which,  in  the  Latin  of  those  limes, 
were  called  U7iiversifates.  Of  such  universities 
there  were  only  two  iu  Britain,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  state  of  public  affairs  was  so  unsettled  f.-r 
a  considerable  time,  both  before  and  after  the 
conquest,  and  the  city  of  Oxford  in  particular 
suftered  so  much,  first  from  the  DautS,  and  alter- 
wards  from  the  Nurmaiis,  that  it  could  not  be  in 
a  flourishing  condition  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
From  Doomsday-book  we  find,  that  A.D.  1086, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  ruinous  or  empty  houses  in  Oxford,  and  only 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  inhabited.  It  has 
been  warmly  agitated,  whether  the  Conqueror's 
youngest  son,  afterwards  Henry  1.,  was  educated 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with.iut  satisfactory  evi- 
dence on  either  side.  That  he  built  a  palace,  and 
sometimes  resided  in  th^  first  of  these  palaces,  is 
better  attested.  It  is  also  said,  that  Robert  White, 
of  whom  an  account  has  been  already  given, 
taught  wiih  great  reputation  at  Oxford  iu  the 
reign  of  that  barned  prince.  But  this  seat  of  the 
Muses  was  taken  by  storm,  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
A.D.  1141,  by  King  Stephen;  which  dispersed 
both  teachers  and  scholars.  In  a  little  time,  how- 
ever, they  returned  to  their  favourite  residence  ; 
whicli,  beftre  the  end  of  that  reign,  became 
famous  for  the  study  c.f  the  civil  law.  This  iiiii- 
veriiity  became  s'ill  more  flourishing  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  who  was  a  learned  prince,  and  a 
t;reat  patron  of  learning;  though  a  great  part  of 
the  city,  and  se\eral  schools  or  halls,  were  de- 
stroyed hy  an  accidental  fire,  A.D.  1120.  Before 
thai  time  the  houses  and  halls  of  Oxford  had  been 
built  of  wood,  and  covered  with  straw  ;  but  after 
this  fire,  many  of  them  were  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  witti  tiles  or  lead.  As  Richard  I.  had 
been  born  at  Oxford,  he  still  retained  an  affect  ion 
lor  it,  arid  granted  it  bo  many  privileges,  that,  in 
\i\i  reign,  it  became  a  rival  to  the  univer^ity  <>( 
Paris.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  the  uni- 
versity was  in  a  iirospemus  state,  an  unfortunate 
event  happened,  A.  D.  1209,  which  threatened  it 
with  desiruciion.  A  scholar,  engaged  in  his  di- 
version, accidentally  killed  a  woman,  and  made 
his  escape,  for  fear  of  punishment.  A  prodigious 
mob,  with  the  mayiir  of  the  city  at  their  head,  im- 
mediately assembled,  and  surrounded  the  hull   t 
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wLich  tlie  unfortunate  scholar  belonged  ;  and  not 
fiuding  him,  seized  and  imprisoned  other  three, 
who  were  entirely  innocent,  and  obtained  au 
order  from  King  John,  who  hated  the  clergy,  to 
put  them  to  death  ;  wliich  was  executed  without 
delay.  The  greatest  part  of  his  professors  aud 
scholars,  enraged  at  this  act  of  cruelty  aud  injus- 
tice, abandoned  Oxford  to  the  number  ot»  ;?000, 
and  retired,  some  to  Cambridge,  some  to  Read- 
ing, and  some  to  Maidstone,  in  Keut.  They 
complained  also  to  the  pope,  and  obtained  a  bull, 
laving  the  city  under  an  interdict,  aud  discharg- 
ing all  professors  fiom  teaching  in  it.  Their 
superstitious  terrors  and  secular  losses  soon 
brought  the  people  of  Oxford  to  repent  of  the 
cruelty  they  had  committed  ;  and  they  sent  a  de- 
puiation  of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to 
Nicolas,  bishop  ofTusculum,  the  pope's  legale, 
to  make  their  submissions,  and  promise  obedience 
to  ail  his  commands.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
legate  issued  a  bull,  dated  at  Ramsey,  26th  June, 
A.  D.  1214,  susjiending  those  professors  who  had 
not  left  Oxloril,  from  teaching  for  three  years  ; 
prescribing  the  most  humiliating  penances  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  stipulating  many  advantages 
for  the  members  of  the  university;  and  obliged 
the  mayor,  with  fifty  of  the  chief  citizens,  to  take 
a  solemn  oath,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  that 
they  would  comply  with  every  article  in  that 
bull.  When  all  these  preliminaries  were  settled, 
the  profes'iors  and  scholars  returned  in  such  mul- 
titudes, aud  were  so  joyfully  received  by  the  citi- 
zens, that  the  university  became  more  flourishing 
that)  it  had  ever  been  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  period  consisted  of  about  4000  members. 

Cambridge  suffered  still  more  than  Oxford, 
both  from  the  Danes  before,  and  the  Normaus 
after,  the  conquest ;  aud  seems  to  have  been 
longer  and  more  entirely  deserted  as  a  seat  of 
learning.  This  appears  from  the  following  dis 
tinct  account  of  its  revival,  given  by  a  writer  of 
undoubtded  credit .  "  Joffrid,  abbot  of  Croyland, 
A.  D.  1 109,  sent  to  his  manor  of  Cottenham,  near 
Cambridge,  Master  Gisieber,  his  fellow-monk, 
and  professor  of  theology,  with  three  other 
monks  who  had  followed  him  into  England  ;  who 
being  well  instructed  in  philosophical  theorems, 
and  other  ancient  sciences,  went  every  day  t'.> 
Cambridge  ;  and  having  hired  a  certain  public 
barn,  taught  the  sciences  openly,  and  in  a  little 
time  collected  a  great  concourse  of  scholars.  For 
in  the  very  second  year  after  their  arrival,  the 
number  of  their  scholars  from  the  town  and 
country  increased  so  much,  that  there  was  no 
house,  barn,  nor  church,  capable  of  containing 
them.  For  this  reason  they  separated  into  diT 
ferent  parts  of  the  town,  and  imitating  the  plan 
of  Orleans,  brother  Odo,  a  famous  grammarian 
and  satirist  of  those  times,  read  grammar,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Priscian,  aud  Remigius 
upon  him,  to  the  boys  and  younger  students  as- 
signed to  him,  early  in  the  morning  At  one 
o'clock,  brother  Terricus,  an  acute  sc.phist,  read 
Aristotle's  logics,according  ti-  the  introductions  and 
commentaries  of  Porphyry  and  Averrois,  to  those 
who  were  further  advanced.  At  three,  brother 
William  read  lectures  on  Ttilly's  rhetoric  and 
Quiiitilian's  institutions.  But  Master  Gislebert, 
being  ignorant  of  the  English,  but  very  expert  in 
the  Latin  and  French  languages,  preached  in  the 
several  churches  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and 
holidays.  From  this  little  fountain,  which  hath 
swelled  into  a  great  river,  we  now  behold  the  city 


of  God  made  glad,  and  all  England  rendered 
fruitful,  by  many  teachers  and  doctors  issuing 
from  Cambridge,  as  from  a  most  holy  paradise." 
This  last  observation  shows,  that  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  after  its  revival  by  those  learned 
monks  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that,  before  the  end  of 
that  century,  when  Peter  of  Blois  wrote,  it  had 
attained  to  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The  town, 
and  consequently  the  university,  suflered  much  in 
the  civil  war  between  King  John  and  his  barons, 
having  been  taken  and  plundered  by  both  parties, 
A.  D.  1215. 

So  many  oi  the  ingenious  youth  of  Britain,  in 
this  period,  finished  their  education  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  that  it  merits  a  little  of  our 
attention,  though  not  strictly  within  our  plan. 
It  was  unquestionably  the  most  celebrated  seat  of 
learning  in  Europe  in  those  times,  and  was  called 
by  way  of  eminence,  "  The  city  of  letters."  All 
who  excelled  as  teachers,  or  wished  to  improve 
as  students,  crowded  to  Paris,  as  the  mo  t  proper 
place  for  displaying  or  acquiring  talents.  In  the 
twelfth  century  we  are  are  assured,  that  the  stu- 
dents in  the  university  constituted  one  lialf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  The  English  in 
patticular  were  so  numerous,  that  they  occupied 
several  schools  or  colleges  ;  and  made  so  distin- 
guished a  figure  by  their  genius  and  learning, 
as  well  as  by  their  generous  manner  of  living, 
that  they  attracted  the  notice  of  all  strangers. 
This  appears  from  the  following  verses,  de- 
scribing the  behaviour  of  a  stranger  on  his  first 
arrival  in  Paris,  composed  by  Negel  Wircker,  an 
English  student  there,  A.  D.  1170. 

Pexus  etablutus  tandem  progressasin  urbem, 

Intrat  in  ecclesiam,  vota  precesque  facit. 

Inde  scliolas  adiens,  secum  deliberat,  utrum 

Expediat  potius  ilia  vel  ista  scliola. 

Et  quia  subtiles  sensu  considerat  Anglos, 

Plnribas  ex  causis  se  ^ociavit  iis. 

Moribus  egregii,  verbo  viiltuque  veimsti, 

Ingenio  pollent,  consilioque  vigent. 

Dona  pluunt  populis,et  detestantur  avaros, 

f  erculamultiplicant,et  sine  lege  bibunt. 

A  stranger  dress'd  the  city  first  surveys, 

A  church  he  enters,  to  his  God  he  prays. 

Next  to  the  schools  he  hastens,  each  he  views, 

With  care  examines,  anxious  which  to  chuse. 

The  English  most  attract  his  prying  eyes, 

Their  msinners,  words,  and  looks  pronounce  them  wise. 

Theirs  is  the  open  hand,  the  bounteous  mind, 

Theirs  solid  sense,  with  sparkling  witcombin'd. 

Their  graver  studies  jovial  banquets  crown, 

Their  rankling  cares  iu  flowing  bowls  they  drown. 

These  general  studies  or  universities,  as  Paris, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Bologna,  &c.  possessed  se- 
veral advantages,  which  attracted  greater  num- 
bers of  students  to  them  than  to  other  seats  of 
learning.  They  had  not  only  the  best  libraries, 
and  most  famous  professors  in  all  the  sciences, 
but  being  incorporated  societies,  they  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  magistrates,  and  enjoyed  se 
veral  peculiar  privileges,  particularly  that  of 
conferring  academical  honours  or  degrees.  1  hese 
were  introduced  in  the  course  of  this  period,  and 
soon  became  great  objects  of  ambition,  and  in- 
citements to  learning. 

In  the  darkest  of  the  middle  ages,  the  families 
of  bisho]!S  were  the  chief  seminaries  of  learning, 
in  which  young  persons  were  educated  for  the 
service  of  the  church.  'I'hese  episcopal  or  ca- 
thedral schools  still  continued  iu  this  period. 
They  were  even  better  regulated,  and  conse- 
quently  more  useful  and  more  famous.     In  the 
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most  ancient  times,  the  bishop  was  commonly  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  teacher,  of  his  cathedral  school; 
the  faithful  discharge  of  which  laborious  office  was 
hardly  compatible  with  the  other  duties  of  his  func- 
tion. But  in  this  period  those  schools  were  put 
under  the  direction  of  men  of  learuin<r,  who  devoted 
their  whole  time  and  study  to  the  education  of  youth, 
and  had  certain  estates  or  prebends  assigned  for 
their  support.  These  teachers  of  the  cathedral 
schools  were  called  "  The  scholastics  of  thediocess;" 
and  all  the  vouth  in  it  who  were  designed  for  the 
church  were  entitled  to  the  benctit  of  Uieir  instruc- 
tions. Thus,  for  example.  William  de  Monte,  who 
had  been  a  professor  at  Paris,  and  taught  theology 
with  so  much  reputation,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
at  Lincoln,  was  the  scholastic  of  that  cathedral. 
By  the  eighteenth  canon  of  the  third  general  council 
of  Lateran,  A.D.  1179,  it  was  decreed,  that  such 
scholastics  should  be  settled  iu  all  cathedrals,  with 
sufficient  revenues  for  their  support;  and  that  they 
should  have  authority  to  superintend  all  the  school- 
masters of  the  diocess,  and  grant  them  licenses, 
without  which  none  should  presume  to  teach.  The 
laborious  authors  of  the  literary  history  of  France 
have  collected  a  very  distinct  account  of  the  scholas- 
tics who  presided  in  the  principal  cathedral  schools 
of  that  kingdom  in  the  twelfth  century,  among  whom 
we  meet  with  many  of  the  most  illustrious  names  for 
learning  of  that  age.  To  attempt  this  with  respect  to 
England,  would  be  quite  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 
general  history.  The  sciences  that  were  taught  iu 
these  cathedral  schools  were  such  as  were  most  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  their  pupils  for  performing  the 
duties  of  the  sacerdotal  office,  as  grammar,  rhetoric, 
logic,  theology,  and  church-music. 

The  great  increase  of  religions  houses  in  this 
period  verj-  much  increased  the  number  of  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  there  was  a  school  more  or  less 
famous  in  almost  every  convent.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  number  added  to  the  schools  of 
England  by  this  means,  if  we  consider,  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  re- 
ligious houses  of  different  kinds  founded  in  it  between 
the  conquest  and  the  death  of  King  John.  One  de- 
sign of  these  mona>itic  schools  was,  to  instruct  the 
younger  monks  in  those  branches  of  learning  that 
were  necessary  to  their  decent  porfonnance  of  the 
service  of  the  church,  particularly  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage and  church-music.  Some  degree  of  know- 
ledge of  these  parts  of  learning  was  so  necessary, 
that  without  it  none  could  be  admitted  info  the  mo- 
nastic order  in  any  of  the  chief  al)bcys  ;  and  the 
famous  Nicliol;«  Hreakspear,  afterwards  Pope 
.\drian  IV.  was  rejected  by  Kichard  Al)bot  of  St. 
AJban's,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  share  of  learning. 
In  thcfte  conventual  schools  the  young  monks  were 
carefully  inBtructed  in  the  art  of  fair  and  beautiful 
writing ;  and  those  who  excelled  in  that  art,  were  for 
•ome  years  employed  in  the  scriptorium,  or  writing- 
chamber,  in  tranicribing  books  for  the  use  of  the 
church  and  library.  There  were  such  schools  also  in 
nutiu'-rien  for  the  in<!truction  of  the  younger  nuns; 
and  in  dome  of  these  schools  they  did  not  confine 
thcmtclve*  to  such  jiarts  of  learning  as  were  abso- ! 
lutely  neresnary,  but  studied  also  the  Greek  and  He- ' 
brew  languages,  jihilosophy,  physic,  and  divinity.  1 
In  the  vchooU  of  all  the  larger  monasteries,  besides  I 
the  ncce«aary  parts  of  learning,  several  other  I 
•cirnrcf  were  Uught,  as  rhetoric,  logic,  theology,  I 
mrdirine,  with  the  civil  and  canon  law.  These  two 
l«»t  branches  of  learning,  law  and  physic,  being  very  ' 
lociative,  were  so  diligently  studied  and  practised  by  j 


the  monks,  that  they  were  almost  the  only  pleader? 
and  physicians  of  those  times.  The  abbey  school  ot 
Sc.  Alban's,  for  exauiple,  was  a  famous  seminary  of 
learning  in  this  period,  iu  which  all  the  sciences, 
particularly  theology,  law,  and  physic,  were  taught : 
as  appears  from  the  verses  of  Alexander  Neicham, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  twelfth  century, 
who  was  educated,  and  afterwards  presided  in  that 
school.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  were 
educated  in  these  conventual  schools,  to  which  they 
frequently  became  benefactors. 

Besides  all  these  seminaries  of  learning  alrea*;)- 
mentioned,  there  were  established  in  this  period,  in 
all  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  England,  a  kiad  of 
illustrious  schools,  in  which  the  youth  wr/e  in- 
structed not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  ^lamraar, 
but  also  in  several  other  branches  of  learning,  as 
rhetoric,  logic,  &c.  We  are  told  by  William  Fitz- 
Stevens,  who  flourished  in  the  reit^a  of  Henry  II. 
that  there  were  three  of  these  il'astrious  schools  in 
London,  firmly  established;  besides  several  others 
that  were  occasionally  ortiivd  by  such  masters  as 
had  obtained  a  high  r''iAitatioa  for  their  learning. 
"  On  holidays,"  says  he,  "  it  is  usual  for  these 
schools  to  hold  pub'.iC  assemblies  in  the  churches,  in 
W'hich  the  scholars,  engage  in  demonstrative  or  logi- 
cal disputations,  some  using  enthymcms,  and  others 
perfect  syllogisms  ;  some  aiming  at  nothing  but  to 
gain  the  victory,  and  make  an  ostentatious  display  of 
their  acutoness,  while  others  have  the  investigation 
of  truth  in  view.  Artful  sophists,  on  these  occasions, 
acquire  great  applause  ;  some  by  a  prodigious  inun- 
dation and  flow  of  words,  others  by  their  specious 
but  fallacious  arguments.  After  the  disputations, 
other  shidars  deliver  rhetorical  declamations,  iu 
which  they  observe  all  the  rules  of  art,  and  neglect 
no  topic  of  persuasion.  Even  the  younger  boys  in 
the  different  schools  contend  against  each  other  in 
verse,  about  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  pre- 
terites and  supines  of  verbs."  There  was,  about  the 
same  time,  a  very  famous  academy  in  the  town  of 
St.  Alban's  (besides  that  in  the  abbey),  under  the 
government  of  Mattheiv,  a  physician,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Salernum,  and  of  his  nephew  Garinus, 
who  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  canon 
law.  Of  this  academy  Matthew  Paris  affirms, 
"  That  there  was  hardly  a  school  in  all  England,  at 
that  lime,  more  fruitful  or  more  famous,  either  for  the 
number  or  proficiency  of  its  scholars."  This  plainly 
intimates,  that  there  were  many  schools  of  the  same 
kind  in  England  ;  which  is  further  evident  from  the 
last  canon  of  the  council  of  Westminster,  A.D.  11.38, 
prohibiting  th<!  scholastics  of  cathedral  churches 
from  taking  money  for  granting  licenses  to  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  in  the  several  towns  and 
villages. 

That  prodigious  numbers  of  Jews  crowded  into 
ICiigland  soon  after  the  conquest,  and  resided  in  all 
the  j)rincipal  towns  for  some  ages,  is  attested  by  all 
the  historians  of  those  times.  Their  numbers  and 
riches  were  indeed  so  great,  and  the  revenues  de  ■ 
rived  from  them  by  governincnt  so  consideral)le, 
that  (as  we  have  already  seen)  a  particular  exche- 
quer was  appointed  for  their  reception.  Among 
these  .lews  there  were  many  rabbis,  and  men  of 
learning,  who  officiated  as  priests  in  their  syna- 
gogue's, and  professors  in  their  schools,  which  they 
had  in  Lon(lon,  York,  Lincoln,  Linn,  Norwich. 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  every  other  town  where  any 
considerable  number  of  them  resided.  For  though 
the  sciences  had  lieen  much  neglected  by  the  Jews 
for  five  or  six  centuries,  they  were  cultivated  by  them 
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In  the  twelfth  with  surprising  ardour,  and  many  of  were  conspicuous  for  their  superior  cultivation.  For 
their  rabbis  of  that  age  made  a  distinguished  figure  ;  the  monks  of  every  monastery  retained  such  of  their 
in  the  world  of  letters.  In  their  schools,  besides  the  j  lauds  as  lay  most  convenient  in  their  own  possession, 
rites  of  their  religion,  they  taught  the  Hebrew  and  i  which  they  cultivated  with  great  care,  under  their 
Arabic   lane;uages,  arithmetic,  for  which  they  had  i  own    inspection,    and    frequently   with    their    own 


much  use  in  their  money  transactions ;  and  medi- 
cine, by  which  many  of  them  acquired  both  riches 
and  reputation.  Nor  were  the  academies  of  the 
Jewish  rabbis  shut  against  the  Christian  youth,  but 
open  to  all  who  chose  to  take  the  benefit  of  their  in- 
structions. 

From   this   brief    account   of   the    seminaries   of 
learning  established  in  Britain  in  the  period  we  are 


hands.  It  was  so  much  the  custom  of  the  mocks  of 
this  period  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
especially  in  seed-time,  hay-time,  and  harvest,  that 
the  famous  Thomas  Becket,  after  he  was  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  used  to  go  out  to  the  fields,  with  the 
monks  of  the  monasteries  where  he  happened  to 
reside,  and  join  with  them  in  reaping  their  corn  and 
making  their  hay.     This  is  indeed  mentioned  by  the 


now  examinini;,  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  the  historian  as  an  act  of  uncommon  condescension  in  a 
general  ignorance  of  the  laity  was  owing  rather  to  |  person  of  his  high  station  in  the  church ;  but  it  is  a 
the  state  and  manners  of  the  times,  than  to  the  want  sufficient  proof  that  the  monks  of  those  times  used  to 
of  opportunities  of  acquiring  at  least  a  moderate  de-  j  work  with  their  own  hands,  at  some  seasons,  in  the 
gree  of  knowledge.     But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that   labours  of  the  field.     And  as  many  of  them  were 


this  ignorance  prevailed  most  amongst  those  in  the 
highest  and  those  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life  ;  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  extreme  dissipation  of  the 
former,  who  spent  almost  all  their  time,  when  they 
were  not  engaged  in  war,  in  rural  diversions  or  do- 
mestic riots  ;  and  by  the  no  less  extreme  depression 


men  of  genius  and  invention,  they  no  doubt  made 
various  improvements  in  the  art  of  agriculture.  The 
26th  canon  of  the  general  council  of  Lateran,  held 
A.D.  II79,  affords  a  further  proof  that  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  all  who  were  concerned 
in   agriculture,   was  an    object   of  attention  to  the 


of  the  latter,  who  were  doomed  to  perpetual  servitude  j  church.     For  by  that  canon,  it  is  decreed,  "  That  all 
and  hard  labour.     For  it  is  well  known,  that  these   presbyters,   clerks,   monks,   converts,   pilgrims,  and 


two  extremes  are  equally  unfriendly  to  intellectual 
pursuits. 


SECTION  II. 

History  of  the  necessary  Arts  in  Britain,  from  A.D. 
1066  to  AD.  1216. 

As  agriculture,  in  its  several  branches,  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  arts,  it  merits  our  particular  attention  in 
every  period.  That  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  this 
art  in  Britain,  is  undeniable.  For  by  that  event 
many  thousands  of  husbandmen,  from  the  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  plains  of  Flanders,  France,  and  Nor- 
mandy, settled  in  this  island,  obtained  estates  or 
farms,  and  employed  the  same  methods  in  the  culti- 
vation of  them  that  they  had  used  in  their  native 
countries.  Some  of  the  Norman  barons  were  great 
improvers  of  their  lands,  and  are  celebrated  in 
history  for  their  skill  in  agriculture.  "  Richard  de 
Rules,  Lord  of  Bruune  and  Deeping,"  says  Ingul 
phus,  "  was  much  addicted  to  agriculture,  and  de- 
lighted in  bleeding  horses  and  cattle.  Besides  in- 
closing and  draining  a  great  extent  of  country,  he 
imbanked  the  river  Wielland,  which  used  every  year 
to  overflow  the  neighbouring  fields,  in  a  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  building  many  houses  and  cottages 
upon  the  bank;  which  increased  so  much,  that  in  a 
little  time  they  formed  a  large  town  called  Deeping, 
from  its  low  situation.  Here  he  planted  orchards, 
cultivated  commons,  converted  deep  lakes  and  im- 
passable quagmires  into  fertile  fields,  rich  meadows, 
and  pastures ;  and,  in  a  word,  rendered  the  whole 
country  about  it  a  garden  of  delights."  From  the 
above  description,  it  appears  that  this  nobleman, 
who  was  chamberlain  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
was  not  only  fond  of  agriculture,  but  also  that  he 
conducted  his  improvements  with  skill  and  success. 

The  Norman  clergy,  and  particularly  the  monks, 
were  still  greater  improvers  than  the  nobility  ;  and 
the  landa  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  convents, 


peasants,  when  they  are  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
husbandry,  together  with  the  cattle  in  their  ploughs, 
and  the  seed  which  they  carry  into  the  field,  shall 
enjoy  perfect  security ;  and  that  all  who  molest  or 
interrupt  them,  if  they  do  not  desist  when  they  have 
been  admonished,  shall  be  excommunicated." 

The  implements  of  husbandry  were  of  the  same 
kind,  in  this  period,  with  those  that  are  employed  at 
present;  but  some  of  them  were  less  perfect  in  their 
construction.  The  plough  for  example,  had  but  one 
stilt  or  handle,  which  the  ploughman  guided  with 
one  hand,  having  in  his  other  hand  an  instrument 
which  served  both  for  cleaning  and  mending  his 
plough,  and  breaking  the  clods  The  Norman 
plough  had  two  wheels;  and,  in  the  light  soil  of 
Normandy,  was  commonly  drawn  by  one  ox,  or  two 
oxen  ;  but  in  England  a  greater  number,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  was  often  necessary.  In 
Wales  the  person  who  conducted  the  oxen  in  the 
plough,  walked  backwards.  Their  carts,  harrows, 
scythes,  sickles,  and  flails,  from  the  figures  of  them 
still  remaining,  appear  to  have  been  nearly  of  the 
same  constrtuction  with  those  that  are  now  used. 
In  Wales  they  did  not  use  a  sickle  in  reaping  their 
corn,  but  an  instrument  like  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
with  a  wooden  handle  at  each  end.  Water  mills 
for  grinding  corn  were  very  common ;  but  they  had 
also  a  kind  of  mills  turned  by  horses,  which  were 
chiefly  used  in  their  armies,  and  at  sieges,  or  in 
places  where  running  water  was  scarce. 

Though  the  various  operations  of  husbandry,  as 
manuring,  ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping, 
threshing,  winnowing,  &c.  are  incidentally  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  this  period,  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  from  them  a  distinct  account  of  the  mannei 
in  which  these  operations  were  performed.  Mai\ 
seems  still  to  have  been  the  chief  manure  next  to 
dung,  employed  by  the  Anglo-Norman,  as  it  had 
been  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  British  husbandmen 
Summer-fallowing  of  lands  designed  for  wheat,  ana 
ploughing  them  several  times,  appears  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  of  the  English  farmers  ol 
this  period.  For  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his 
description  of  Wales,  takes  notice  of  it  as  a  great 
singularity  in  the  husbandmen  of  that  counti'y, 
"  that  they  ploughed  their  lands  only  once  a-ypirni 
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March  or  April,  in  order  to  sow  thciu  with  oats  ; 
but  did  not,  like  other  farmers,  plou(th  them  twiee 
in  summer,  and  once  in  winter,  in  order  to  prepare 
ihem  for  wheat."  On  the  border  of  one  of  the 
compartments  in  the  famous  tapestr)-  of  Biiicux,  we 
see  the  figure  of  one  man  sowing,  with  a  sheet 
about  his  neck,  containing  the  seed  under  his  left 
arm.  and  scattering  it  with  his  right  hand ;  and  of 
another  man  harrowing  with  one  harrow,  drawn  by 
one  horso.  In  two  plates  of  Mr.  Strutt's  very  curious 
and  valuable  work  we  perceive  the  figures  of  several 
persons  engaged  in  mowing,  reaping,  threshing, 
and  winnowing ;  in  all  which  operations  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  singular  or  different  from  modern 
practice. 

Agriculture  seems  to  have  been  in  a  very  imperfect 
»tate"in  Scotland  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  For 
in  a  parliament  held  at  Scone,  by  king  Alexander  II. 
A.D.  1214,  it  was  enacted,  that  such  farmers  as  had 
four  oxen  or  cows,  or  upwards,  should  labour  their 
lands,  by  tilling  them  with  a  plough,  and  should 
begin  to  till  lifteen  days  before  Candlemas ;  and 
that  such  farmers  as  had  not  so  many  as  four  oxen, 
though  they  could  not  lal)our  their  lands  by  tilling, 
should  delve  as  much  with  hand  and  foot  as  would 
produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  corn  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  But  this  law  was 
probably  designed  for  the  highlands  and  most  un- 
cultivated parts  of  the  kingdom.  For  in  the  same 
parliament,  a  very  severe  law  was  made  against 
those  fanners  who  did  not  extirpate  a  pernicious 
weed  called  yuilde  out  of  their  lands,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  more  advanced  state  of  cultivation. 

All  the  branches  of  gardening  were  much  im- 
proved in  England  by  the  Normans,  who  coming 
from  a  country  abounding  with  gardens,  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  naturally  laboured  to  introduce  the 
jame  accommodations  in  their  new  settlements.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury,  who  flourished  in  the  former 
,»art  of  the  twelfth  century,  celebrates  the  vale  of 
Gloucester,  near  to  which  he  spent  his  whole  life, 
for  its  great  fertility  both  in  corn  and  fruit  trees, 
some  of  which  the  soil  produced  spontaneously  by 
the  way-sides,  and  others  were  cultivated,  yielding 
iuch  prodit,'ious  quantities  of  the  finest  fruity  us  were 
sufficient  to  excite  the  most  indolent  to  be  indus- 
trious. "  This  vale,"  adds  he,  "  is  planted  thicker 
with  vineyards  than  any  other  province  in  Flngland  ; 
and  they  ]iro(luce  grapes  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
Mill  of  the  sweeti-st  taste.  The  wine  that  is  made  in 
these  vineyards  hath  no  disagreeable  tartness  in  the 
mouth,  and  is  very  little  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
wines  of  France."  This  is  a  decisive  proof  that 
vineyards  were  planted  and  cultivated  in  England, 
in  this  perifxi,  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine. 
.Many  of  these  vineyards  were  plantc'l  by  abbots  and 
bi«hoii4  for  the  benefit  of  their  monks  and  clergy. 
.Martin,  for  oxuinjilc,  Alibot  of  St.  Edmuudsbury, 
pbintod  a  vinejani  for  the  us('  of  his  abbey,  A.D. 
11  10;  and  Hugh  Bishop  of  Lincoln  paid  a  fine  to 
the  king  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  marks,  that 
the  cropn  of  corn  produced  on  the  estates,  and  wine 
made    iu    Uie    vineyards,    together    with    the   wine 

|r n,  Itelonging  to  that  see  in  the  year  in  which  a 

.  |i  died,  fiho\ild  l>c  tlie  Jiroperty  of  the  bishop, 
■ii  he  thould  happen  to  die  before  Martinm;i.s. 
i  r.iip,  it  is  true,  w;is  paid  to  Henry  III.  about 
1  i:'><ri  year*  afU-r  the  conclusion  of  this  period: 
but  Uii-  vini-yards  hiui  been  planted  long  Ijefore,  and 
"Tur  kings  hail  been  accustomed  to  claim  the  pro- 
duce of  Ihrm  wh'-n  a  bixh'ip  died  before  Martinmas 

Hot  nolwithsUndui);  all  the  iajproveiut-iit*  that 


were  made  in  agriculture,  and  that  England  was 
reputed  the  most  fertile  country  iu  Europe,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  were  some  very  severe 
families  felt  in  it  in  the  course  of  this  period.  An 
attentive  examination,  however,  of  the  circum- 
stances of  these  famines  will  serve  still  further  to 
convince  us  that  agriculture  was  much  improved, 
and  a  more  constant  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
provided  by  the  Normans  after  they  had  obtained  a 
firm  establishment.  For  of  the  five  great  famines 
that  raged  in  this  period,  four  happened  within  a 
few  years  after  the  conquest,  and  were  partly  pro- 
duced by  the  dreadful  devastations  of  war ;  and  the 
only  destructive  famine  that  fell  out  iu  the  twelfth 
century  (A.D.  11 '25),  was  occasioned  by  prodigious 
rains  and  floods  iu  harvest ;  against  the  fatal  effects 
of  which  no  skill  or  industry  of  the  husbandmen  can 
guard. 

Architecture,  in  all  its  branches,  received  as 
great  improvements  iu  this  period  as  agriculture. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  twelfth  century  may  very  pro- 
perly be  called  the  age  of  architecture,  in  which  the 
rage  for  building  was  more  violent  in  England  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  great  and  general  improve- 
ments that  were  made  in  the  fabrics  of  houses  and 
churches  in  the  first  years  of  this  centur)',  are  thus 
described  by'  a  contemjiorary  writer.  "  The  new 
cathedrals  and  innumerable  churches  that  were 
built  in  all  parts,  together  with  the  many  magnifi- 
cent cloisters  and  monasteries,  and  other  apartments 
of  monks,  that  were  then  erected,  afford  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  great  felicity  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  The  religious  of  every  order  enjoying 
peace  and  prosperity,  displayed  the  most  astonishing 
ardour  in  every  thing  that  might  increase  the  splen- 
dour of  divine  worship.  The  fervent  zeal  of  the 
faithful  prompted  them  to  pull  down  houses  and 
churches  every  where,  and  rebuild  them  in  a  better 
manner.  By  this  means  the  ancient  edifices  that 
had  been  raised  in  the  days  of  Edgar,  Edward,  anc" 
other  Christian  kings,  were  demolished,  and  others 
of  greater  magnitude  and  magnificence,  and  of  more 
elegant  M'orknianship,  were  erected  in  their  room  to 
the  glory  of  God." 

As  the  prodigious  power  of  religious  zeal,  what- 
ever turn  it  happens  to  take,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
heated,  is  well  known,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  one  example  of  the  arts  employed  by  the  clergy 
and  monks  of  this  period,  to  inflame  the  pious  ardour 
of  the  kings,  nobles,  and  people,  for  building  and 
adorning  chundies.  When  Jofl'red,  Abbot  of  Croy- 
land,  resolved  to  rebuild  the  church  of  his  monastery 
in  a  most  magnificent  manner,  A.D.  HOG,  he  ob- 
tiiined  from  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  a  bull,  dispensing  with  the  third  part  of  all 
penances  for  sin,  to  those  who  contributed  any  tiling 
towards  the  building  of  that  church.  This  bull  was 
directed  not  only  to  the  king  and  people  of  England, 
but  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  to  all 
other  kings,  earls,  barons,  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, priors,  rectors,  presbyters,  and  clerks,  and  to 
all  true  belie vars  iu  Christ,  rich  and  poor,  in  all 
Christian  kingdoms.  To  make  the  best  use  of  this 
bull,  he  sent  two  of  his  most  eloquent  monks  to  pro- 
claim it  over  all  France  and  Flanders,  two  other 
monks  int/)  Scotland,  two  into  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, two  into  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Ireland,  and 
others  into  different  parts  of  England.  "  By  this 
means,"  says  the  historian,  "  the  wonderful  benefits 
granted  to  all  the  contributors  to  the  building  of  this 
church,  were  published  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth: 
and  great  heaps  of  treasure  and  niassufi  of  yellow 


metal  flowed  in  from  all  countries,  upon  the  venerable 
Abbot  Joflfred,  and  encouraged  him  to  lay  the  found- 
ations of  his  church."  Having  spent  about  four 
years  in  collecting  mountains  of  ditierent  kinds  of 
marble,  from  quarries  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
together  with  great  quantities  of  lime,  iron,  brass, 
and  other  materials  for  building,  he  fixed  a  day  for 
the  great  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation,  which 
he  contrived  to  make  a  very  effectual  mean  of  raising 
the  superstructure.  For,  on  the  long  expected  day, 
the  feast  of  the  holy  virgins  Felicitas  and  Perpetua, 
an  immense  multitude  of  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
with  their  ladies  and  families;  of  abbots,  priors, 
monks,  nuns,  clerks,  and  persons  of  all  ranks,  ar- 
rived at  Croylaud,  to  assist  at  this  ceremony.  The 
pious  Abbot  Joflfred  began  by  saying  certain  prayers, 
and  shedding  a  flood  of  tears,  on  the  foundation. 
Then  each  of  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  with  their 
ladies,  sons,  and  daughters;  the  abbots,  clerks,  and 
others,  laid  a  stone,  and  upon  it  deposited  a  sum  of 
money,  a  grant  of  lands,  tithes,  or  patronage,  or  a 
promise  of  stone,  lime,  wood,  labour,  or  carriages, 
for  building  the  church.  After  this,  the  Abbot  enter- 
tained the  whole  company,  amounting  to  five  thou- 
sand persons,  at  dinner.  To  this  entertainment 
they  were  well  entitled  ;  for  the  money,  and  grants 
of  different  kinds,  \\  hich  they  had  deposited  on  the 
foundation-stones,  were  alone  sufficient  to  have  raised 
a  very  noble  fabric.  By  such  arts  as  these  the  clergy 
inspired  kings,  nobles,  and  people  of  all  ranks,  with 
so  ardent  a  spirit  for  tliese  pious  works,  that  in  the 
course  of  this  period,  almost  all  the  sacred  edifices 
in  England  were  rebuilt,  and  many  hundred  of  new 
ones  raised  from  the  foundation.  Nor  was  this 
spirit  confined  to  England,  but  prevailed  as  much 
in  Scotland  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  riches. 
King  David  I.  alone,  besides  several  cathedrals  and 
other  churches,  built  no  fewer  than  thirteen  abbeys 
and  priories,  some  of  which  were  very  magnificent 
structures. 

The  sacred  architecture  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  did  not  differ  much  in 
its  style  and  manner  from  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
their  churches  being  in  general  plain,  low,  strong, 
and  dark  ;  the  arches  both  of  the  doors  and  windows 
semicircular;  with  few  or  no  ornaments.  By  de- 
grees, through  much  practice,  o-ur  architects,  who 
were  all  monks  or  clergymen,  improved  in  their  taste 
and  skill,  and  ventured  to  form  plans  of  more  noble, 
light,  and  elevated  structures,  with  a  great  variety  of 
ornaments;  which  led  to  that  bold  magnificent  style 
of  building,  commonly,  though  perhaps  not  very  pro- 
perly, called  the  latter  Gothic.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  our  monkish  architects  were  assisted  in  attain- 
ing this  style  of  building  by  models  from  foreign 
countries,  or  by  instructions  from  such  of  their  own 
number  as  had  visited  Italy,  France,  Spain,  or  the 
East.  But,  without  entering  into  uncertain  disputes 
about  the  origin  of  this  style  of  architecture,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that  it  began  to  appear  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  was  distin- 
guished from  the  more  ancient  Gothic  by  the  follow- 
ing marks.  The  walls  were  much  higher  though  not 
so  thick,  and  supported  on  the  outside  by  buttresses ; 
the  doors  and  windows  were  wider  and  loftier,  and 
the  arches  of  Loth  were  no  longer  semicircular,  but 
pointed ;  and  were  sometimes  ornamented  with 
clusters  of  pillars  on  each  side,  and  great  variety  of 
carvings — the  larger  windows  had  muUions  of  stone 
for  ornament;  and  for  the  conveniency  of  fixing  the 
glass,  the  pillars  that  supported  the  roof  were  lofty 
and  slender,  and  frequently  surrounded  with  small 


pillars  that  made  them  appear  like  a  cluster, — the 
arches  of  the  roof,  like  those  of  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, were  pointed  ; — the  roof  was  covered  with 
lead,  and  the  fabric  ornamented  on  the  top  at  each 
end  with  pinnacles,  and  with  a  tower  over  the  middle 
of  the  cross  ;  on  which,  about  the  end  of  this  period, 
very  lofty  spires  of  wood  and  stone  began  to  be 
erected.  This  mode  of  architecture,  which,  with 
some  variations,  flourished  more  than  three  centuries, 
produced  many  stupendous  edifices,  which  are  still 
viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration.  Many  of  these 
magnificent  structures  were  built  with  stones  brought 
from  the  quarries  near  Caen  in  Normandy,  which 
very  much  enhanced  the  expense  of  their  erection. 
The  houses  of  the  common  people  in  the  country, 
and  of  the  lower  burgesses  in  towns  and  cities  were 
very  little  improved  in  their  stmcture  in  the  course 
of  this  period ;  that  most  numerous  and  useful 
order  of  men  being  much  depressed  in  the  times  we 
are  now  delineating.  Even  in  the  capital  city  of 
London,  all  the  houses  of  mechanics  and  common 
burgesses  were  built  of  wood,  and  covered  with  straw 
or  reeds,  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  palaces,  or  rather  castles,  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  barons,  and  prelates,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  residences  of  persons  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  For  this  we  have 
the  testimony  of  a  person  of  undoubted  credit,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  them  both.  "  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  nobles,  "  says  William  of  Mahnsbury,  "  squan- 
dered away  their  ample  revenues  in  low  and  mean 
houses;  but  the  French  and  Norman  barons  are 
veiy  difl'erent  from  them,  living  at  less  expense,  but 
in  great  and  magnificent  palaces."  The  truth  is, 
that  the  rage  of  building  fortified  castles  was  no  less 
violent  among  the  Norman  princes,  prelates,  and 
barons,  than  that  of  building  churches.  To  this 
they  were  prompted,  not  only  by  the  custom  of  their 
native  country,  but  also  by  their  dangerous  situation 
in  tliis  island.  Surrounded  by  multitudes,  whom 
they  had  depressed  and  plundered,  and  by  whom 
they  were  abhorred,  they  could  not  think  themselves 
safe  without  the  protection  of  deep  ditches  and  strong 
walls.  The  conqueror  himself  was  sensible,  that  the 
want  of  fortified  places  in  England  had  greatly  faci- 
litated his  conquest,  and  might  facilitate  his  expul- 
sion ;  and  therefore  he  made  all  possible  haste  to 
remedy  this  defect,  by  building  very  magnificent  and 
strong  castles  in  all  the  towns  within  the  royal  de- 
mesnes. "  William,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "  excelled 
all  his  predecessors  in  building  castles,  and  greatly 
harrassed  his  subjects  and  vassals  with  these  works." 
All  his  earls,  barons,  and  even  prelates,  imitated  his 
example ;  and  it  was  the  first  care  of  every  one  who 
received  the  grant  of  an  estate  from  the  crown,  to 
build  a  castle  upon  it  for  his  defence  and  residence. 
The  disputes  about  the  succession  in  the  following 
reigns,  kept  up  this  spirit  for  building  great  and 
strong  castles.  William  Rufus  was  still  a  greater 
builder  than  his  fatlier.  "  This  William,"  says 
Heniy  Knyghton,  "  was  much  addicted  to  building 
royal  castles  and  palaces,  as  the  castles  of  Dover, 
Windsor,  Norwich,  Exeter,  the  palace  of  West- 
minster, and  many  others,  testify ;  nor  was  there  any 
king  of  England  before  him  that  erected  so  many, 
and  such  noble  edifices."  Henry  P  was  also  a  great 
builder  both  of  castles  and  monasteries.  But  this 
rage  for  building  never  prevailed  so  much  in  any 
period  of  the  English  history  as  in  the  turbulent 
reign  of  King  Stephen,  from  A.  D.  1135  to  A.  D. 
1154.  "  In  this  reign,"  as  we  are  told  by  the  author 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  every  one  who  was  able. 
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built  a  ccstle;  so  that  thp  poor  people  were  worn  out 
uitli  the  toil  of  these  huildiugs,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom was  covered  with  castles."  This  last  exj)ressiou 
will  hardly  appear  too  strong,  w  heu  we  are  iulormed, 
that  be>id'es  all  the  castles  liefore  that  time  iu  Eng- 
land, no  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen 
were  raised  from  the  foundation  in  the  short  space 
of  nineteen  years. 

An  art  so  much  practised  as  architecture  was  in 
this  jieriiid,  nmst  have  been  much  improved.  That 
it  really  was  so,  will  appear  from  the  following  very 
biief  description  of  the  most  common  form  and 
structure  of  a  royal  castle,  or  of  that  of  a  great  earl, 
baron,  or  prelate,  iu  this  period ;  and  as  these  castles 
ecrved  both  for  residence  and  defence,  this  descrip- 
tion will  serve  for  an  account  both  of  the  domestic 
and  military  architet  ture  of  those  times,  which  can- 
not well  be  separated. 

The  situation  of  the  castles  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings  and  barons  was  most  commonly  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  near  a  river;  a  situation  on  several 
accounts  eligible.  The  whole  site  of  the  castle, 
which  was  frequently  of  great  extent  and  irregular 
figure,  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  broad  ditch, 
sometimes  filled  with  water,  and  sometimes  dry. 
called  the  fosse.  Before  the  great  gate  was  an  out- 
work, called  a  harbacan  or  antcmiiral,  which  was  a 
strong  and  high  wall,  with  turrets  upon  it,  designed 
for  the  defence  of  the  gate  and  drawbridge.  On  the 
inside  of  the  ditch  stood  the  wall  of  the  castle,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  thick,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
feet  high,  with  a  parapet,  and  a  kind  of  embrasures, 
called  crennels,  on  the  top.  On  this  wall,  at  proper 
distances,  square  towers  of  two  or  three  stories  high 
were  built,  which  served  for  lodging  some  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  proprietor  of  the  castle,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and,  on  the  inside  were  erected 
lodgings  for  the  common  servants  or  retainers,  gran- 
aries, storehouses,  and  other  necessary  offices.  On 
the  top  of  this  wall,  and  on  the  flat  roofs  of  these 
buildings,  stood  the  defenders  of  the  castle,  when  it 
was  besieged,  and  from  thence  discharged  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones,  on  the  besiegers.  The  great  gate 
of  the  castle  stood  in  the  course  of  this  wall,  and 
was  strongly  fortified  with  a  tower  on  each  side,  and 
rooms  over  tlie  passage,  which  was  closed  with  thick 
folding  doors  of  oak,  often  plated  with  iron,  and  with 
an  iron  portcullis  or  grate  let  down  from  above. 
Within  this  outward  wall  was  a  large  open  space  or 
court,  called  in  the  largest  and  most  perfect  castles, 
the  outer  baijle  or  batlium,  in  which  stood  commonly 
a  church  or  chapel.  On  the  inside  of  this  outer 
bayle  was  another  ditch,  wall,  gate,  and  towers,  in- 
closing the  inner  bayle,  or  court,  within  which  the 
chief  tower  or  keep  was  built.  This  was  a  very  large 
square  fabric,  four  or  five  stories  high,  having  small 
windows  in  prodigious  thick  walls,  which  rendered 
the  apartments  within  it  dark  and  gloomy.  This 
great  tower  was  the  palace  of  the  prince,  prelate,  or 
l>aron,  to  whom  the  castle  belonged,  and  the  rcsi- 
drncc  of  the  constable  or  governor.  Under  ground 
were  dismal  dark  vaults,  for  the  confinement  of  pri- 
S4jners,  which  made  it  sfjnielimcs  be  called  the  dun- 
geon. In  this  building  also  was  the  great  hall,  in 
which  the  owner  di^playr-d  his  hosjiitalily,  by  eiiter- 
laining  hiit  nuincrous  friends  and  followers.  At  one 
end  of  the  great  balls  of  castles,  palaces,  and  mo- 
naotcries,  there  was  a  place  raised  a  little  above  the 
xoti  of  the  floor,  called  iht  deu,  where  the  chief  table 
sto'xj,  at  wni(  h  |>crK<>us  of  the  highest  rank  dined. 
Th.iui^li  there  were  unquestionably  great  variations 
ID  Ihc  ttruciureot  cai>tlL-6  and  palaces  in  ihis  jicnod. 


yet  the  most  perfect  and  magnificent  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  constructed  nearly  on  the  above  plan. 
Such,  to  give  one  example,  was  the  famous  castle  of 
Bedford,  as  appears  from  the  following  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  taken  by  Henry  III, 
A.  D.  1224.  The  castle  was  taken  by  four  assaults. 
"  In  the  first  was  taken  the  barbacan  ;  in  the  second 


the  outer  ballia ;  at  the  third  attack,  the  wall  by  the 
old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners,  where, 
with  great  danger,  they  possessed  themselves  of  liic 
inner  ballia,  through  a  chink;  at  the  fourth  assault, 
the  miners  set  fire  to  the  tower,  so  that  the  smoke 
burst  out,  and  the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to  that  de- 
gree, as  to  show  visibly  some  broad  chinks;  where- 
upon the  enemy  surrendered." 

The  castles,  monasteries,  and  greater  churches  of 
this  period,  were  generally  covered  with  lead,  the 
windows  glazed;  and  when  the  walls  were  not  of 
ashler,  they  were  neatly  plastered  and  whitewashed 
on  both  sides.  The  doops,  floors,  and  roof,  were 
commonly  made  of  oak  planks  and  beams,  exactly 
smoothed  and  jointed,  and  frequently  carved.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  building  one 
of  these  great  and  magnificent  castles,  monasteries, 
or  churches,  of  which  there  were  many  in  England, 
must  have  been  a  work  of  prodigious  expense  and 
labour;  and  that  the  architects  and  artificers,  by 
whom  that  work  was  planned  and  executed,  must 
have  attained  considerable  dexterity  in  their  re- 
spective arts.  Several  of  these  architects  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  history,  and  are  highly  celebrated 
for  their  superior  skill.  William  of  Sent,  architect 
to  Archbishop  Laufrauc,  in  building  his  cathedral, 
is  said,  by  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  to  have  been 
a  most  exquisite  artist  both  in  stone  and  wood. 
He  made  not  only  a  model  of  the  whole  cathedral, 
but  of  every  particular  piece  of  sculpture  and  carv 
ing,  for  the  direction  of  the  workmen ;  and  invented 
many  curious  machines  for  loading  and  unloadinj; 
ships,  and  conveying  heavy  weights  by  land,  because 
all  the  stones  were  brought  from  Normandy.  Mat- 
thew Paris  speaks  even  iu  a  higher  strain  of  W'altcr 
of  Coventry,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  this 
period,  when  he  says,  that,  "  so  excellent  an  archi- 
tect had  never  yet  appeared,  and  probable  never 
would  apjiear,  in  the  world."  This  encomium  was 
undoubtedly  too  high;  but  it  is  impossible  to  view 
the  remains  of  many  magnificent  fabrics,  both  sa 
cred  and  civil,  that  were  erected  in  this  period, 
without  admiring  the  genius  of  tlie  architects  by 
whom  they  were  planned,  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
workmen  by  whom  they  were  executed. 

Though  the  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals, 
which  are  so  useful  in  themselves,  and  so  necessary 
to  the  practice  of  the  other  arts,  were  very  far  from 
being  in  an  imperfect  state  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  they  certainly  received  some  improvements 
in  the  present  period.  The  art  of  making  defensive 
armour,  in  jiarticular,  was  brought  to  such  perfec- 
tion, that  a  knight  completely  armed  was  almost 
invulnerable.  A  .luit  of  this  armour  consisted  of 
many  difl'crent  j)ieccs,  for  the  several  parts  of  the 
body,  nicely  jointed,  to  make  them  sit  easy,  anil 
allow  freedom  of  motion  and  exertion  of  strength: 
the  whole  was  well  tempered,  finely  polished,  and 
often  beautifully  gilt,  which  arc  suliicieut  evidences 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  artists.  But  those  who 
wrought  in  the  more  precious  metals,  of  gold  and 
silver,  had  attained  to  still  greater  perfection  in 
their  art  This  appears  from  the  direct  testimony 
i  of  cont<,'mi)ornry  writers,  and  from  the  dcscripliouft 
I  of  some  of  the  works  of  these  critic.".     When  Re- 
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bert,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  sent  a  present  of  two 
candlesticks  made  o<  gold  and  silver,  with  wonderful 
art,  to  his  countryman,  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  A.D.  1158, 
they  were  greatly  admired  and  praised  by  that  pon- 
tiff and  his  courtiers,  who  acknowledged  they  had 
never  beheld  any  pieces  of  workmanship  of  that 
kind  so  exquisitely  beautiful.  A  goldsmith,  named 
Baldwiue,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
was  very  famous,  and  made  many  admirable  pieces 
of  plate  for  the  use  of  Churches.  "  Simon,  Abbot 
of  St.  Alban's,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "  dedicated 
to  God,  and  the  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Alban, 
for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  his  own  memory, 
a  very  large  cup  of  gold,  than  which  tliere  was  not 
one  more  noble  or  beautiful  in  all  England.  It  was 
made  of  the  purest  gold,  by  that  renowned  goldsmith, 
blaster  Baldwine,  adorned  with  flowers  and  foliages 
of  the  most  delicate  workmanship,  and  set  around 
with  precioiis  stones,  in  the  most  elegant  manner. 
Besides  this,  he  gave  to  that  church,  a  vessel  for 
keeping  the  Eucharist,  which  was  suspended  over 
the  high  altar,  and  excited  universal  admiration. 
It  was  made  by  the  hand  of  the  same  Baldwine ; 
and  though  it  was  of  the  finest  gold,  and  enriched 
with  precious  stones  of  inestimable  value,  the  work- 
manship was  more  excellent  than  the  materials." 
These  artists  also  excelled  in  casting  figures  of  all 
kinds,  in  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  for  ornamenting 
cabinets,  shrines,  altars,  and  the  like.  There  was 
in  the  same  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  a  shrine  adorned 
with  the  whole  history  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  in 
such  cast  figures.  The  excessive  riches  of  the 
church  in  this  period,  and  the  ambition  of  many 
prelates  and  abbots,  to  display  their  piety  and  gratify 
their  pride,  by  adorning  their  catliedrals  and  abbeys, 
contributed  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  this, 
and  of  several  other  arts,  by  affording  the  highest 
encouragement  to  the  artists.  The  truth  is,  that 
mauy  of  the  most  curious  artists  of  this  period  were 
ecclesiastics,  and  some  of  them  even  prelates ;  and 
that  in  some  churches,  there  were  certain  prebends 
appropriated  to  those  of  their  clergy  who  excelled 
as  architects,  workers  in  stone,  wood,  or  metals,  and 
such  arts  as  were  necessary  in  building  and  adorn- 
ing monasteries  and  cathedrals. 

The  arts  of  dressing  and  spinning  wool  and  flax, 
weaving  both  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  and  several 
other  clothing  arts,  were  well  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  practised  by  them  with  no  little  success, 
before  the  conquest.  There  is,  however,  sufficient 
evidence  that  all  these  arts  were  improved  after  that 
event,  in  the  course  of  our  present  period.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  great  multitude  of  manufacturers 
of  cloth,  who  came  from  Flanders,  and  settled  in 
England,  in  those  times.  The  people  of  that  coun- 
try were  then  so  famous  for  their  skill  in  the  woollen 
manufactory,  that  one  of  our  ancient  historians  says, 
"  the  art  of  weaving  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  gift  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  nature."  By  this  they  were 
so  much  enriched,  that  some  of  their  manufacturers 
and  merchants  rivalled  princes  in  wealth  and  luxury. 
Besides  the  great  number  of  Flemings  who  came 
over  in  the  army  of  the  Conqueror,  there  were  seve- 
ral considerable  emigrations  of  them  from  their  own 
country  into  England,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  I.  and  King  Stephen.  After  their  settlement 
in  this  island,  which  abounded  in  the  best  materials 
for  their  manufactories,  they  pursued  their  former 
occupation  with  great  advantage  to  themselves  and 
to  the  kingdom.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  in  his  Itine- 
rary of  Wales,  observes,  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Ross,  in  Pcmbrokeihire,  who  derived  their 


origin  from  Flanders,  were  much  addicted   to,  and 
greatly  excelled,  in  the  woollen  manufactory. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  clothing  arts  the 
weavers  in  all  the  great  towns  of  England  were 
formed  into  gilds  or  corporations,  and  had  various 
privileges  bestowed  upon  them  by  royal  charters,  for 
which  they  paid  certain  tines  into  the  exchequer. 
The  weavers  of  Oxford  paid  a  mark  of  gold  for  their 
gild,  in  the  fifth  of  King  Stephen  :  those  of  London 
paid  sixteen  pounds  for  theirs  in  the  fifteenth,  and 
those  of  Lincoln  fined  two  chaseures  or  hounds  for 
theirs  in  the  twelfth  of  the  same  reign.  In  the 
twelfth  of  Heniy  II.  the  weavers  of  Winchester 
paid  one  mark  of  gold  as  a  gresome,  and  two  marks 
as  their  annual  rate,  for  enjoying  the  rights  of  their 
gild,  and  the  privilege  of  choosing  their  own  alder- 
men ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  fullers  of  the  same 
city,  who  formed  another  corporation,  paid  six  pounds 
for  their  gild. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  woollen  manufac- 
tory became  the  subject  of  legislation ;  and  a  law 
was  made,  A.D.  1197,  for  regulating  the  fabrication 
and  sale  of  cloth.  By  that  law  it  was  enacted,  "  That 
all  woollen  cloths  shall  every  where  be  made  of  the 
same  breadth,  viz.  two  ells  within  the  lists;  and  of 
the  same  goodness  in  the  middle  as  at  the  sides. 
— That  the  ell  shall  be  of  the  same  length  over  all 
the  kingdom,  and  that  it  shall  be  made  of  iron. — 
That  no  merchant  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
England  shall  stretch  before  his  shop  or  booth,  a  red, 
or  black  cloth,  or  any  other  thing,  by  which  the 
sight  of  buyers  is  frequently  deceived  in  the  choice  of 
good  cloth. — That  no  cloth  of  any  other  colour  than 
black  shall  be  sold  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  ex  ■ 
cept  in  cities  and  capital  burghs ;  and  that  in  all 
cities  and  burghs,  four  or  six  men,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  place,  shall  be  appointed  to  enforce  the 
observation  of  these  regulations,  by  seizing  the  per- 
sons and  goods  of  all  who  transgress  them."  This 
remarkable  law  demonstrates,  that  the  manufactory 
of  broad  cloth  was  not  only  established  in  England 
in  this  period,  but  that  it  had  arrived  at  considerable 
maturity,  and  had  become  an  object  of  national  at- 
tention. There  is  evidence  still  remaining  that  this 
law  was  for  some  time  very  strictly  executed :  but 
that  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  when  every  thing 
became  venal,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  pur- 
chased licenses  to  make  their  cloth  either  broad  or 
narrow  as  they  pleased,  which  brought  considerable 
sums  into  the  royal  exchequer. 

That  tapestry  hangings,  with  historical  figures 
woven  in  them,  were  used  in  England  in  this  period, 
we  have  the  clearest  evidence.  Richard,  who  was 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  from  A.D  1088  to  A.  D.  1 1 19. 
made  a  present  to  his  monastery  of  a  suit  of  hang- 
ings, which  contained  the  whole  history  of  St.  Alban 
But  whether  these  hangings  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land or  not  is  uncertain,  although  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  curious  art  might  be  introduced  by 
some  of  the  many  manufacturers  from  the  Nether- 
lands,  who  settled  in  Britain  in  this  period. 

Silks  of  various  kinds  are  frequently  mentioned 
both  in  the  records  and  by  the  historians  of  this 
period,  and  even  seem  not  to  have  been  very  uncom- 
mon. For  we  often  meet  with  accounts  of  silk  vest- 
ments, cops,  altar-cloths,  hangings,  &c.  in  great 
quantities,  purchased  by  prelates,  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves, their  clergy,  and  their  churches.  Nor  was 
the  use  of  silks  confined  to  the  church  and  clergy. 
They  were  worn  also  by  kings,  queens,  princes,  and 
other  persons  of  high  rank,  especially  on  solemn  oc- 
casions.    But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  these 
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tilkh  «Tere  imported  from  Spain,  Sicily,  Majorca, 
Ivire,  and  other  countries,  than  that  they  were  ma- 
nufactured iu  Britain.  The  silk  manufactory  seems 
to  have  flourished  greatly,  at  this  tnue.  in  the  two 
last-mentioned  islands,  "as  each  of  them  paid  au 
annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  pieces  of  silk  to  the 
kin?  of  Arragon.  Roger  king  of  Sicily  having 
taken  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Athens, 
A.  D.  1148,  got  into  his  hands  a  great  number  of 
silk  weavers,  brought  them,  with  the  implements 
and  materials  for  the  e.xercise  of  their  art,  and  settled 
them  at  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  A  writei  who  visited 
this  manufactors-,  A.  U.  1169,  represents  it  to  have 
been  then  in  a  most  flourishing  condition,  producing 
great  quantities  of  silks,  both  plain  and  figured,  of 
manv  different  colours.  "  There  (adds  he)  you 
might  have  seen  other  workmen  making  silks  inter- 
woven with  gold,  and  adorned  with  figures  composed 
of  many  sparkling  gems."  It  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear, that  those  elegant  arts  were  not  long  confined 
to  Sicily. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladies 
before  the  Conquest  excelled  in  the  art  of  embroi- 
dery. This  art  was  rather  improved  than  injured  by 
that  event,  and  the  English  ladies  still  maintained 
their  superiority  in  this  respect.  When  Kobcrt 
Abbot  of  St.  Alban's  visited  his  countryman  Pope 
Adrian  IV.,  he  made  him  several  valuable  presents, 
and,  amongst  other  things,  three  mitres,  and  a  pair   belonging  to  England,  had  been  collected  together. 


sovereign,  together  with  a  certain  number  of  knights, 
well  mounted  and  properly  armed,  and  to  serve  a 
certain  number  of  days  at  their  own  expense,  their 
lands  being  considered  as  their  pay.  As  it  often 
happened,  that  many  who  held  lands  by  knights' 
service  were  superannuated,  or  infirm,  or  otherwise 
incapable  of  performing  that  service  in  person,  they 
were  permitted,  or  rather  obliged,  to  perform  it  by 
proper  substitutes.  The  clergy  also,  who  possessed 
a  great  proportion  of  lands,  for  which  they  could  not 
in  person  iierform  the  military  services,  because  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  canons,  were  subjected  to  the 
same  necessity  of  performing  these  services  by  sub- 
stitutes, that  the  national  defence  might  be  complete. 
As  many  of  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  tingland,  in  this 
period,  were  carried  on  in  Normandy  and  France, 
the  personal  performance  of  their  military  services 
became  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  the  pos- 
sessors of  lands  in  England;  which  induced  many 
of  them  to  redeem  these  services  by  paying  the  tax 
called  scutaye.  With  the  money  arising  from  this 
tax,  the  kings  engaged  soldiers  of  fortune  to  perform 
the  services.  The  cavalry,  therefore,  of  the  British 
armies,  in  this  period,  consisted  of  such  ^arls,  l)arons, 
and  knights,  as  were  able  and  willing  to  perform  the 
military  services  for  their  lands  in  person,  and  of  the 
substitutes  of  the  clergy  and  others,  either  provided 
by  themselves,  or  hired  by  the  king.     If  all  these. 


of  sandals,  of  most  admirable  workmanship.  His 
Holiness  refused  his  other  presents,  but  thankfully 
accepted  of  the  mitres  and  sandals,  being  charmed 
with  their  exquisite  beauty.  These  admired  pieces 
of  embroidery  were  the  work  of  Christina  Abbess  of 
Markgate.  Another  pope,  not  long  after,  admired 
the  embroidered  vestments  of  some  English  clergy- 
men, asked  where  they  had  been  made  ;  and  being 
answered,  in  England,  he  cried  out,  "  O  England  ! 
thou  garden  of  delights,  thou  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  ric-nes,  from  thee  I  never  can  exact  too  much ;" 
and  immediately  despatched  his  bulls  to  several  Eng- 


they  would  have  formed  a  body  of  sixty  thousand 
horsemen,  as  there  were  sixty  thousand  knights' 
fees  in  that  kin^^dom. 

The  defensive  armour  of  the  British  cavalry  have 
been  already  described,  except  their  shields,  which 
they  carried  on  their  left  arms,  and  with  which  they 
warded  off  the  blows  of  their  enemies.  These  shields 
were  of  an  oval  form,  considerably  broader  at  the 
top  than  at  tlie  bottom.  Even  the  horses  of  some  of 
the  princes,  earls,  barons,  and  chief  knights,  were 
covered  with  armour  of  steel  or  iron.  The  offensive 
arms  of  the  cavalry  were,  1.  Long  spears,  or  lances. 


Ush  abbots,  commanding  them  to  procure  him  some  made  of  some  light  strong  wood,  as  fir  or  ash,  and 
of  these  embroidered  cloths  and  silks  for  his  own  dress,  pointed  with  steel,  veiy  sharp,  and  well  tempered; 
From  the  descriptions  of  these  sacerdotal  vestments  2.  Long  and  broad  swords,  double-edged,  and  sharp- 
in  our  ancient  writers,  they  seem  to  have  merited  the  i  pointed ;  3.  A  short  dirk  or  dagger. 
admiration  which  they  excited.  Some  of  them  (as  The  infantry  of  the  British  armies  of  this  period 
we  are  informed  by  contemporary  writers)  were  al-  consisted  of  the  freemen  of  the  several  British 
most  quite  covered  with  gold  aud  precious  stones,  'states,  who  did  not  h(dd  lands  of  the  sovereign  by 
and  others  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  figures  of  knights'  service,  but  were  posscssrd  of  property  to  a 
men,  beasts,  birds,  trees,  and  flowers.  It  may  not,  certain  extent,  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
bowever,  be  improper  to  suggest,  that  if  these  and  i  tribute  to  the  public  defence.  By  the  famous  assize 
other  works,  which  appeared  so  exquisitely  beautiful  i  of  arms  made  by  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1181,  every  free- 
U)  the  writers  of  this  period,  were  now  extant,  it  is  man  who  was  possessed  of  sixteen  marks,  either  in 
probable  that  they  would  not  excite  so  much  adinira-  ,  land  or  goods,  was  obliged  to  provide  the  armour 
tion  in  the  present  age,  when  the  arts  are  so  much  and  weapons  of  a  man  at  arms ;  and  every  freeman 
improved.  ]  and  burgess  who  possessed  ten  marks  was  obliged  to 

No  art  was  more  necessary,  more  cultivated,  or  jirovidc  the  annour  and  arms  of  an  ordinary  foot- 
more  improved  in  Britain,  in  this  period,  than  that ,  soldier.  The  defensive  armour  of  a  man  at  arms 
of  war.  "The  Normans,"  says  William  of  Malms-  |  was  a  coat  of  mail,  a  helmet,  and  a  shield;  and  his 
bury  "are  a  people  who  deligiit  in  war,  and  are  ^  offensive  weapons,  a  spear  and  a  sword.  The  defen- 
unhappy  when  tlicy  are  not  engaged  in  some  mili-    sive  armour  of  an  ordinary    foot-soJdier  was  a  warn- 


lar)-  (Iteration.  They  excel  in  all  the  arts  of  attack- 
ing th'-ir  enemies  when  their  forces  are  sufficient ; 
and,  when  these  are  defective,  they  are  no  less  cx- 
licrt  in  military  stratagems,  and  the  arts  of  corrup- 
•aon  by  money." 

The  arniieit  of  Britain,  and  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  in  liie  feudal  times,  consisted  chiefly  of 
cavalry,  composed  of  earls,  barons,  knights,  and 
Cith«T«,  who  held  their  lan<l!t  by  knight's  service,  or 
of  th<-ir  subntitulct.  All  these  were  obliged,  by  their 
l«uurcj,  to  take  the  field  when  called  upon  by  their 


bois,  or  jacket  twilted  with  cotton,  and  an  iron  skull- 
cap ;  his  offensive  arms,  a  spear,  or  a  bow  and 
arrows,  or  a  sling,  with  a  sword.  These  arms,  by 
the  same  assize,  were  neither  to  be  sold,  nor  pledged, 
nor  seized  for  debt,  nor  any  way  alienated,  but 
transmitted  by  every  man  to  his  heir  ;  and  if  any 
one  who  possessed  them  was  not  capable  of  using 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  provide  one  who  was  capable, 
when  he  was  called  into  the  field.  By  these  politic 
regulations  every  man  who  had  any  valuable  stake 
in  the  state  was  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  public 


safety,  and  was  constantly  provided  with  the  means 
of  doing  it. 

Besideb  these  national  forces,  there  were,  in  this 
period,  several  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers  of  for- 
tune, who  made  a  trade  of  war,  and  were  occasionally 
taken  into  the  pay  of  the  kings  of  England.  These 
were  called  by  various  names,  as  Rtiptarii,  Brag- 
manni,  Coterelli,  and  most  commonly  Brabanzoiix, 
because  many  of  them  were  natives  of  Brabant. 
They  are  painted  by  the  historians  of  those  times  in 
the  most  odious  colours,  as  a  collection  of  desperate 
lawless  ruffians,  who  lived  by  plunder  when  they 
were  not  employed  in  war.  Stephen  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  English  king  who  took  these  miscreants 
into  his  pay;  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  his 
three  successors,  Henry  II.  Richard  I.  and  John. 
But  it  was  only  in  times  of  great  confusion,  when 
many  of  their  own  subjects  had  revolted,  that  our 
princes  had  recourse  to  such  destructive  auxiliaries. 
These  troops  of  banditti,  rather  than  of  soldiers,  be- 
came at  length  so  terrible,  especially  to  the  clergy, 
that  they  were  solemnly  excommunicated  by  the  third 
general  council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1179,  and  a  croi- 
sade  was  set  on  foot  for  their  extennination.  One 
Durand,  a  common  carpenter,  pretending  to  have 
received  a  commission  from  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a 
vision,  A.D.  1182,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
croisade,  and  formed  a  militai-y  society  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Brabauzons  ;  which,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  struggle,  was  accomplished. 

The  sovereign  of  every  feudal  state  was,  by  the 
constitution,  generalissimo  or  commander-in-chief  of 
its  forces;  and  all  the  British  princes  of  this  period 
performed  that  office  in  person,  appearing  constantly 
at  the  head  of  their  armies.  This  was  not  altogether 
owing  to  the  martial  character  of  these  princes,  but 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  some  degree  of 
discipline  in  armies  composed  of  haughty  indepen- 
dent barons  and  their  followers.  The  constable, 
who  was  the  highest  military  officer,  commanded 
under  the  king,  and.  with  the  assistance  of  the 
marshal  and  his  officers,  superintended  the  musters, 
regulated  the  quarters,  marches,  and  encampments  ; 
determined  all  disputes,  and  appointed  the  punish- 
ment of  delinquents,  according  to  martial  law. 
Every  earl  commanded  the  troops  of  his  county,  aud 
every  baron  those  of  his  barony.  All  these  offices 
or  commands  were  hereditary ;  which,  as  John  of 
Salisbury  observes,  was  a  defect  in  the  military  sys- 
tem of  the  middle  ages,  because  by  this  means  many 
persons  were  invested  with  offices  of  great  impor- 
ance,  for  which  they  were  naturally  unqualified. 
"  In  our  time,"  says  he,  "  military  skill  and  dis- 
cipline have  much  declined,  and  are  almost  quite  de- 
stroyed ;  because  many  possess  the  highest  offices, 
without  having  passed  through  the  subaltern  de- 
grees ;  who  are  proud  indeed  of  their  commands  and 
titles,  but  despise  the  most  necessary  qualifications 
Young  men  who  are  gamesters,  hunters,  hawkers, 
and  even  natural  fools,  who  have  never  handled 
arms,  or  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war, 
take  upon  them  to  act  the  part  of  generals." 

The  royal  standard  was  considered  as  the  centre 
of  the  whole  army.  In  the  day  of  battle  it  was  car- 
ried by  some  great  baron,  who  was  standard-bearer 
cf  the  kingdom,  whose  office  was  very  honourable, 
and  commonly  hcreditarj'.  Henry  de  Essex  was 
standard-bearer  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  but  in  a  battle  against  the  Welsh,  A.D.  1157, 
tie  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  threw  down  the 
royal  standard,  on  which  the  whole  armv  concluded 
that  the  king  was  killed.    Being  tried  for  this  crime. 


and  convicted,  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his  office, 
his  fortune,  and  his  life ;  which  last  was  spared  by 
the  clemency  of  the  king.  Everv  earl  and  baron 
had  his  particular  standard  painted  with  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  his  family  :  and  even  bishops  and  abbots 
had  also  standards,  with  different  devices,  that  ac- 
companied their  troops  when  they  took  the  field. 
These  standards  served  not  only  to  distin'mish  one 
body  of  troops  from  another,  and  to  be  a  centre  of 
union  to  each,  but  they  also  contributed  to  animate 
the  soldiers  to  fight  with  courage  for  their  preserva- 
tion ;  because  to  lose  their  standard  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  disgrace.  The  shapes  and  devices  of  these 
standards  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Strutt's  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  England,  and  his  com- 
plete View  of  the  Manners,  &c.  of  England 

The  several  corps  in  the  army  had  bands  of  mar- 
tial music,  which  served  to  cheer  them  in  their 
marches,  to  rouse  and  inflame  their  courage  in  bat- 
tle, and  to  drown  the  cries  and  groans  of  the 
wounded.  These  martial  musicians  made  use  of 
various  instruments,  as  horns,  trumpets,  drums, 
flutes,  fifes,  and  heroins ;  the  last  of  which  are  now 
unknown.  The  charge  to  battle  was  given  by  the 
sound  of  all  the  instruments  of  martial  music  in  both 
armies,  commonly  accompanied  with  the  shouts  of 
martial  songs  of  the  combatants. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  particular  rule 
was  fixed  for  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  in  the 
order  of  battle.  This  must  at  all  times  be  liable  to 
great  variations,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  the  quality  of  the  troops,  the  genius  of  the 
commanders,  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  and 
other  circumstances.  In  general,  however,  the  Nor- 
mans  seem  to  have  drawn  up  their  different  kinds  of 
troops  in  different  lines,  rather  than  to  have  formed 
them  into  one  solid  compact  body,  which  was  the 
most  common  method  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the 
famous  battle  of  Hastings,  the  different  practice  of 
the  two  nations  was  most  conspicuous.  King  Harold 
formed  his  whole  army  into  one  solid  body,  which 
made  a  kind  of  castle,  impenetrable  on  all  sides,  of 
which  the  royal  standard  was  the  centre.  The  duke 
of  Normandy,  on  the  contrary,  drew  up  his  army  in 
three  lines,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 
"  In  the  first  line,"  to  use  the  words  of  a  contempo- 
rary historian,  who  was  a  witness  of  what  he  relates, 
"  he  placed  the  foot,  who  were  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  or  with  slings ;  in  the  second  line  he  placed 
the  heavy  armed  foot,  who  were  defended  with  coats 
of  mail ;  and  in  the  third  line  he  placed  his  cavalry, 
in  which  his  chief  strength  consisted,  and  among 
whom  he  was  in  person."  Agreeable  to  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  Norman  army,  the  battle  was  begun  by 
the  first  line,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones 
from  their  bows  and  slings ;  which  did  considerable 
execution,  but  could  not  break  the  solid  phalanx 
of  their  enemies,  who  repulsed  them  by  throwing 
darts,  javelins,  and  stones.  The  second  line  then 
advanced  to  the  attack  ;  and  was  in  the  same  man- 
ner repulsed.  At  last  the  cavalry  advanced  in  a 
deep  and  heavy  body,  and  with  their  lances  aud 
swords  made  a  most  furious  assault  upon  the  English ; 
who  stood  firm  like  a  wall  composed  of  shields  and 
spears ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  tempted,  by  the 
pretended  flight  of  their  enemies,  to  depart  from 
their  original  disposition,  they  would  have  been  in- 
vincible. But  though  the  above  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  common  method  used  by  the  Normans  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  troops,  yet  so  many  dcvia- 
utions  from  it  occur  in  the  descriptions  of  the  battles 
fought  in  Britain  and  Normandy  in  this  period,  that 
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thev  cannot  be  enumerated.  In  the  famous  battle 
of  the  Standard,  for  example,  they  ;ul>'i>ted  the 
\uglo-Sax()n  method,  and  formed  their  forces  into 
one  compact  body,  with  the  standard  in  the  centre. 
In  the  great  battle  (to  give  only  one  example  more) 
that  was  fought  between  Henry  I.  anJ  the  king  of 
France  at  Breuneville  in  Normandy,  A.D.  1119,  a 
different  disposition  was  made  by  Henry,  who  formed 
the  first  and  second  lines  of  cavalry,  and  the  third  of 
infantry. 

Besides  their  lances,  spears,  darts,  cross-bows,  ar- 
rows, slings,  which  may  be  called  the  small  arms  of 
the  middle  ages,  they  had  a  kind  of  field-artillery 
which  they  used  in  battle.  This  artillery  consisted 
of  certain  machines  made  of  wood,  which,  by  various 
contrivances,  and  combinations  of  the  mechanic 
powers,  threw  darts  and  stones  with  great  force  to  a 
great  di>tauce.  Such  machines  were  used  with  suc- 
cess in  the  famous  battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  several 
other  battles.  The  darts  that  were  shot  from  these 
machines,  as  well  as  from  the  cross-bows,  were 
called  quarrels,  and  were  pointed  with  heavy  pieces 
of  steel,  shaped  like  pyramids,  and  very  sharp,  which 
made  them  very  destructive.  This  kind  of  artillery 
was  more  frequently  used  in  sea-fights,  than  in  bat- 
tles on  shore ;  and  in  these  fights  they  discharged 
not  only  stones  and  darts,  but  also  pots  full  of 
<  Greek-fire,  quick  lime,  and  other  combustible  mate- 
rials. 

As  sca-fighLs  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  the  following  description  of  one 
that  was  fought  in  this  period,  between  the  Christian 
and  Turkish  fleets,  before  Ptolemais,  translated  from 
an  author  who  was  an  cjt  witness  of  what  he  de- 
scribes : — "  Modern  ships  of  war,"  says  Geoffrey  de 
Vinesauf,  "  are  either  galleys  or  galhots.  Galleys 
are  long,  low,  and  narrow,  with  a  beam  extended 
from  the  prow,  which  is  commonly  called  the  spur, 
with  which  they  pierce  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 
Galliots  have  only  one  bank  of  oars,  are  much 
shorter,  more  easily  wrought,  and  fitter  for  throwing 
fire.  When  both  parties  prepared  for  battle,  our 
men  drew  up  their  ships,  not  in  a  straight  line,  but 
bending  a  little  like  a  crescent,  placing  the  strongest 
ships  on  the  points,  that  if  the  enemy  attemjjted  to 
break  our  line,  they  might  be  surrounded.  The  sea 
was  perfectly  calm  and  smooth,  as  if  it  had  been 
pre|)ared  for  the  occasion,  that  neither  the  rowers 
nor  combatants  might  miss  their  strokes  The  sig- 
nal of  battle  was  given  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  on 
both  sides,  followed  by  dreadful  shouts  and  showers 
of  darts.  Our  men,  imploring  the  Divine  assistance, 
plied  their  oars,  and  pushed  the  spurs  of  their  gal- 
leys against  the  ships  of  their  enemies.  Now  the 
battle  raged.^-fjars  are  entangled  with  oars, — grap- 
plintf-irons  fix  one  ship  to  another, — the  combatants 
engajfe  hand  to  hand,— and  the  boards  arc  set  on 
fire  by  a  flaming  oil,  which  is  commonly  called 
Greek-fire.  This  fire  hath  a  most  fetid  smell,  with 
livid  flam'-s,  and  consumes  even  flints  and  iron: 
w.it'-r  makes  no  imjiression  upon  it  ;  u  sprinkling  of 
<.ind  aliates  it;  but  it  can  only  be  extinguished  by 
vinegar  O  how  terrible,  how  cruel,  is  a  sea  engage- 
ment !  Some  are  tortured  by  fire,— some  absorbed 
by  the  wavei,— and  others  expire  with  wriunds.  One 
of  our  galleys  wa«  get  on  fire  and  boarded  by  the 
Turki.  The  niwers  plunged  into  the  sea,  to  save 
their  livci  by  nwimming;  but  a  few  knights,  who 
W(  re  heavy-arnml,  fought  in  dftpair,  (.lew  all  the 
Turk.,  and  l.rousrbl  Iheir  (jallev  h.ilf-burnt  to  land. 
In  another  of  our  K-iUeyi,  the  "turks  seized  the  upper 
bank  '1  'ii'^.  wliiic  the  Chiistiaut  kept  possession  of 


the  lower,  and  by  their  pulling  differentways,  it  was 
tossed  in  a  miserable  manner.  In  this  engagPTutut 
the  Turks  lost  one  galley  and  one  galliot,  with  their 
crews,  while  we  came  off  triumphant  and  victo- 
rious." 

The  Greek-fire,  mentioned  in  the  above  descri})- 
tion,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  terrible  in- 
struments of  destruction  employed  in  military  ope- 
rations, before  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  It  was 
called  Greek-fire,  because  it  was  invented  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  Eastern  cmi)ire,  who,  for  several  cen- 
turies, kept  the  composition  of  it  a  profound  secret- 
in that  period,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  used 
to  send  quantities  of  this  fire  to  princes  in  friendshij) 
with  them,  as  the  most  valuable  present  they  could 
give  them,  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  their  favour. 
But  the  composition  of  this  liquid  fire,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  a 
secret  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  it  was  then  used  in 
very  great  quantities,  not  only  by  the  Christians  of 
all  nations  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  also  by  the  Turks. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  a  composition  of  sulphur,  bi- 
tumen, and  naphtha.  It  had  a  very  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable smell,  as  we  may  easily  suppose  from  its 
ingredients  ;  burnt  with  a  livid  flame,  and  so  intense 
a  heat,  that  it  consumed  not  only  all  soft  combustible 
substances,  but  cveu  stones  and  metals.  When  it 
fell  In  any  considerable  quantity,  upon  a  warrior,  it 
penetrated  his  armour,  and  peeled  his  flesh  from  his 
bones  with  exquisite  pain,  which  made  it  an  object 
of  great  terror.  This  li(juid  fire  was  kept  in  phials 
and  pots,  and  in  these  was  discharged  from  machines 
on  the  enemy.  One  of  its  most  singular  properties 
was,  that  it  burnt  in  water,  which  did  not  in  the 
least  abate  its  violence  ;  but  it  yielded  to  several 
other  things,  particularly  to  sand,  urine  and  vinegar. 
For  this  reason,  when  an  anny  made  an  assault,  in 
which  they  expected  to  be  opposed  by  Greek-fire, 
they  provided  themselves  with  these  things  for  its 
extinction.  "  Greek-fire,"  says  Geoffrey  de  Vine- 
sauf, in  describing  an  assault,  "  was  discharged  upon 
them  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  and  city,  like 
lightning,  and  struck  them  with  great  terror;  but 
they  endeavoured  to  preserve  themselves  from  it,  by 
sand,  vinegar,  and  other  extinguishers." 

As  Britain  abounded,  in  this  period,  in  fortified 
towns  and  castles,  much  of  the  art  of  war  consisted 
in  defending  and  assaulting  places  of  strength.  The 
manner  in  which  these  fortifications  were  constructed 
has  been  already  described.  They  were  defended 
by  discharges  of  the  various  kinds  of  small  arms  and 
artillery  then  in  use,  from  the  ramparts,  and  by 
counteracting  all  the  arts  and  efforts  of  the  be- 
siegers. It  would  be  a  very  tedious  work  to  enu- 
merate all  the  arts  and  all  the  machines  that  wc^re 
employed  in  this  period  in  assaulting  and  defending 
places.  For  as  the  combinations  of  the  mechanic 
powers  in  forming  engines  for  bursting  opon  gates, 
undermining,  scaling,  and  battering  walls,  throwing 
stones,  darts,  and  (ire,  and  for  ojijwsing  all  these  ef- 
forts, are  almost  innumerable,  great  scope  was  given 
to  the  genius  and  invention  both  of  the  besiegers  and 
besieged.  The  conse(|uence  of  this  was,  that  there 
were  few  sieges  of  great  importance  in  which 
some  new  machine  was  not  invented.  Of  these  ma- 
chines abr)ve  twenty  different  kinds  are  mentioned 
by  the  writers  of  this  period.  But  a  plain  descri|>- 
lion  of  a  siege,  ^iven  by  a  contemporary  writer,  will 
probably  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader,  ami  give 
him  a  clearer  idea  of  the  means  employed  in  attack- 
ing and  defending  places,  thau  the  most  laboiiou* 
investigation  of  the  constructions  and  uses  of  all 
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ihese  machines.  For  this  purpose  i  have  chosen 
the  relation  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  siege  of 
the  castle  of  Exeter  by  King  Stephen,  A.D.  1136  : 
"  The  castle  of  Exeter  is  built  on  a  lofty  mount,  sur- 
rounded with  impenetrable  walls,  strengthened  with 
Caesarean  towers.  In  this  castle  Baldwin  de  Eed- 
vers  placed  a  garrison  composed  of  valiant  youths, 
the  ilower  of  all  England,  to  defend  it  against  the 
king,  to  which  he  bound  them  by  a  solemn  oath,  and 
by  putting  under  their  protection  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. "When  the  king  invested  the  castle,  they 
mounted  the  walls  in  shining  armour,  and  treated 
him  and  his  army  with  scorn  and  defiance.  Some- 
times they  sallied  out  from  secret  passages,  when 
least  expected,  and  put  many  of  the  besiegers  to  the 
sword ;  sometimes  they  poured  down  showers  of  arrows, 
darts,  and  other  weapons  on  the  assailants.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  and  his  barons  laboured  with 
the  greatest  ardour  to  distress  the  garrison.  Having 
formed  a  very  strong  and  well-anned  body  of  foot, 
he  assaulted  the  barbican,  and,  after  a  tierce  and 
bloody  struggle,  carried  it.  He  next  beat  down, 
with  his  engines,  the  bridge  of  communication  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  town :  after  which  he 
erected  lofty  towers  of  wood,  with  wonderful  art,  to 
protect  his  men,  and  enable  them  to  return  the  dis- 
charges from  the  walls.  In  a  word,  he  gave  the  be- 
sieged no  rest,  either  day  or  night.  Sometimes  his 
men  mounted  on  a  machine  supported  by  four  wheels, 
approached  the  walls,  and  engaged  hand  to  hand. 
Sometimes  he  drew  up  all  the  slingers  of  the  army, 
and  threw  into  the  castle  an  intolerable  shower  of 
stones.  Sometimes  he  employed  the  most  skilful 
miners  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 
He  made  use  of  machines  of  many  different  kinds  ; 
some  of  which  were  very  lofty,  for  inspecting  what 
they  were  doing  within  the  castle ;  and  others  very 
low,  for  battering  and  beating  down  the  walls.  The 
besieged,  making  a  bold  and  masterly  defence,  baf- 
fled all  his  machinations  with  the  most  astonishinor 
dexterity  and  art."  After  this  siege  had  lasted  three 
months,  and  King  Stephen  had  expended  upon  it, 
in  machines,  arms,  and  other  things,  no  less  than 
fifteeen  thousand  marks,  equal  in  efficacy  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  our  money, 
the  besieged  were  obliged  to  surrender  for  want 
of  water. 


The  History  of  the  fine  or  pleasing  arts  of  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music,  in  Great  Britain, 
from  1066  to  1216. 

Mankind,  in  every  stage  of  society,  have  some 
taste  and  capacity  for  the  imitative  and  pleasing 
arts ;  and  from  the  indulgence  of  that  taste,  and  ex- 
ertion of  that  capacity,  they  derive  many  of  their 
most  rational  enjoyments.  On  this  account,  the 
state  of  these  arts  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention  in 
every  period  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

Sculpture,  or  the  art  of  forming  the  figures  of 
men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  in  metal,  stone,  wood,  or 
other  materials,  flourishes  most  under  the  patronage 
of  riches  and  superstition,  among  a  wealthy  people 
addicted  to  idolatry.  As  Britain  was  one  of  the 
richest  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  period  we  are 
now  delineating,  and  its  inhabitants  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  imace  of 
their  saints,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
sculpture  was  much  cultivated  and  encouraged. 
Every  church  had  a  statue  of  its  patron  saint,  while 


cathedrals  and  conventual  churches  were  crowded 
with  such  statues.  We  may  form  some  judgment  of 
the  number  of  these  statues  in  conventual  churches 
from  the  following  account  given  by  Matthew 
Paris,  of  those  that  were  erected  in  the  abbey 
church  of  St.  Alban's,  by  one  Abbot : — "This  Abbot 
William  removed  the  ancient  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  placed  it  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
erecting  a  new  and  more  beautiful  one  in  its  room. 
He  did  the  same  with  respect  to  the  ancient  crucifix, 
which  stood  aloft  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and 
another  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  stood  over 
the  altar  of  St.  Blasius,  removing  them  into  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  and  substituting  others  of 
more  excellent  workmanship  in  their  places,  for  the 
edification  and  consolation  of  all  the  laity  who  en- 
tered. This  abbot  also  set  up  a  great  crucifix  with 
its  images  over  the  great  altar."  Some  of  these 
statues,  if  we  may  beheve  this  historian,  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  masterly  manner.  "  It  must  be 
mentioned  also,"  says  he,  "  to  the  praise  of  Abbot 
William,  that  the  new  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
which  he  presented  to  our  church,  is  admirably 
beautiful,  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Walter  de  Coi 
Chester,  with  the  most  exquisite  art  and  skill." 

Besides  statues,  the  sculptors  of  this  period  exe- 
cuted many  figures,  and  even  historical  pieces,  in 
bacso  and  alto  relievo,  or  ornaments  of  churches, 
and  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  In  the  same 
abbey  church  of  St.  Alban's,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
historian,  who  was  a  monk  of  that  abbey,  there  was 
a  curious  piece  of  this  kind  in  wood,  over  the  high 
altar: — "  In  the  middle,"  says  he,  "  of  this  piece, 
was  a  representation  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  with 
that  of  a  Christian  church  and  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. On  one  hand  was  a  series  of  figures  repre- 
senting the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  on  the  other  hand 
another  series  representing  the  twelve  apostles."  In 
a  word,  when  architecture  was  cultivated  with  so 
much  ardour,  sculpture  could  not  be  neglected ;  and 
when  so  many  noble  and  magnificent  churches  were 
built,  artists  could  not  be  wanting  to  adorn  and  fur- 
nish them  with  images,  which  were  esteemed  so  es- 
sential to  the  worship  that  was  to  be  performed  in 
these  sacred  structures. 

The  art  of  painting  was  never  wholly  lost  in  any 
of  those  countries  of  Europe,  which  had  been  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.  For  though  the  bar- 
barous conquerors  of  those  countries  destroyed  many 
magnificent  edifices  and  beautiful  paintings,  not  a 
few  of  both  escaped  their  ravages,  and  became  the 
objects  of  their  admiration.  Some  of  these  con- 
querors also,  when  the  rage  of  war  was  at  an  end, 
discovered  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  became  their 
patrons.  Even  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  were  amongst 
the  most  destructive  of  the  northern  conquerors  who 
overturned  the  Roman  empire,  did  not  continue  long 
to  despise  the  pleasing  arts,  particularly  that  of 
painting,  which  was  practised  by  them  with  consi- 
derable success.  But  the  Norman  conquest  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
painting  as  well  as  of  architecture,  in  Britain ;  for 
the  Normans  being  as  superstitious,  and  more  mag- 
nificent than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they  built  mo.e 
beautiful  churches,  and  adorned  them  with  a  greater 
profusion  of  paintings.  The  roof,  for  example,  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbui7,  built  by  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc,  was  painted,  if  we  may  believe  a 
contemporary  author,  in  the  most  elegant  manner. 
Aldred,  archbishop  of  York,  who  put  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  William  the  Conqueror,  added  much  to 
the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  church  of  St  John 
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of  Beverley.  "  He  enlarged  (says  his  historian)  the 
old  ehurih,  l>y  uiiding  a  nvw  presbytery,  which  he 
dedieated  t-:  Su  John  llie  Evangelist ;  and  he  adorned 
llie  uliole  roof,  from  the  presbytery  to  the  great 
lower,  with  the  most  beautiful  paintings,  iniermixed 
with  much  gilding  of  gold,  i)erfonued  with  admi- 
rable art."  In  a  «ord.  it  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
stant custom  of  this  perios,  to  paint  the  inner  roofs  or 
ceilings  of  cathedrals  and  conventual  churches; 
but  of  w hat  kind  these  paintings  were,  and  w ith  w hat 
degree  of  delicacy  ihey  were  executed,  wt  have  now 
no  means  of  judging,  as  we  cannot  depend  very 
much  on  the  taste  of  the  monkish  writers  of  those 
times,  who  speak  of  them  in  the  highest  strains  of 
admiration.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that 
these  paintings  were  of  the  historical  kind,  the  sub- 
jects .if  which  were  taken  from  the' Scriptures  :  for 
Undo  of  St.  Quintin  tells  us,  that  Richard  I.,  duke  of 
Nonnandy,  who  died  A.D.  1002,  painted  the  inside 
of  a  magnificent  church,  which  he  built  at  Rouen, 
with  historical  paintings. 

Portrait  paintings  appear  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon in  this  period ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  few  kings,  queens,  or  piinces,  who  had  not 
their  pictures  drawn.  The  learned  Montfaufon 
his  published  jirintsof  four  pictures  at  full  length, 
representing  William  the  Conqueror,  his  Queen 
Matilda,  and  their  two  sons  Robert  and  William. 
These  pictures,  which  arc  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  life,  were  painted  in  fresco,  on 
the  walls  of  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St. 
Stephen  at  Caen,  which  was  built  A.D.  10G4.  They 
are  thus  described : — "  The  conqueror  was  drawn  as 
a  very  tall  man,  clothed  in  a  royal  robe,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  back  of  an  hound  couchant :  on  his  head 
VOLS  a  diadem,  ornamented  with  trifoils ;  his  left 
hand  pointed  to  his  breast,  and  in  his  right  he 
held  a  sceptre  surmounted  with  a  flcur-di-lys.  Queen 
Matilda  was  dressed  in  a  kirtle  and  mantle,  and  had 
on  her  head  a  diadem  similiar  to  that  of  her  hus- 
band ;  from  the  under  part  whereof  hung  a  veil, 
which  was  represented  as  falling  carelessly  behind 
ber  shoulders ;  in  her  right  hand  was  a  sceptre,  sur- 
mounted with  a  flcur-de-lys,  and  in  her  left  a 
book  :  her  feet  were  supported  by  the  figure  of  a 
lyon.  Duke  Robert  was  represented  as  standing  on 
a  hound,  and  clad  in  a  tuniquo;  over  which  was 
thniwn  a  short  robe  or  mantle  :  his  head  was  covered 
with  a  bonnet;  upon  his  right  hand,  clothed  with  a 
glove,  stood  a  hawk,  and  in  his  left  was  a  lure. 
The  picture  of  Duke  William  represented  him  as  a 
youth,  bare-beaded,  dressed  in  the  same  habit  as  hii 
brother,  and  standing  on  a  fabulous  monster :  the 
left  hand  of  this  prince  was  clothed  with  a  glove, 
and  supported  a  falcon,  which  he  was  feeding  with 
his  nghL  'I'liese  paintings  are  supjiosed  to  have 
been  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
•Stephen,  and  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  life." 
The  learned  Montfau^on  says,  "  That  these  four 
jiictures  have  all  the  air  and  appearance  of  ori- 
ginalx." 

There  ia  an  anecdote  preserved  by  William  of 
Malnwiiury,  which  "eeins  to  indicate  that  jiortrait 
painting  waj  practised  in  great  perfeilion  in  this 
period.  A  comjiany  of  banditti  in  Elanders,  who 
jiretended  to  be  a/lberenLs  of  (juiljert  the  anti-pope, 
liJi/l  formed  a  plot  to  intercept  and  rob  Anselm,  arch- 
bishop of  ('(interbury,  in  hit  way  to  Itoine,  A.D. 
UfJl.  The  arrhbi»iiop  having  received  intelligence 
of  their  de»ign,  eocajierl  bv  means  of  u  disguise. 
That  he  might  not  e»rape  Tn  the  same  manner  on 
hii  return,  the  biinditti  wnl  zn  excellent  painter  to 


Rome  to  draw  his  picture  so  exactly,  that  they  might 
know  him  under  any  disguise.  Of  this  also  the 
archbishop  received  intelligence ;  and  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  he  went  a  great  way  out  of  his  road, 
to  avoid  the  danger.  About  the  same  time  the  pope 
and  clergy  employed  the  art  of  painting  in  promot- 
ing a  croisade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land, 
by  sending  certain  irritating  pictures  to  the  courts 
of  princes,  and  exposing  them  to  the  view  of  the 
people.  In  one  of  thete  pictures,  Christ  was  re- 
presented lied  to  a  stake,  and  scourged  by  an  Ara- 
bian, supposed  to  be  Maliomet ;  and  in  another  an 
Arabian  was  painted  on  horseback,  with  his  horse 
staling  on  the  holy  sepulchre.  The.se  pictures,  it  is 
said,  excited  the  indignation  both  of  princes  and 
people,  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  contributed  nut 
a  little  to  their  taking  the  cross. 

Painting,  in  this  period,  was  not  confined  to  the 
use  of  the  church,  or  to  the  portraits  of  great  men, 
but  was  employed  for  various  other  purposes  ;  par- 
ticularly for  ornamenting  the  apartments,  furni- 
ture, shields,  &c.  of  persons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune. In  the  seventeenth  of  Henry  III-  a  precept 
was  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire,  conunanil- 
ing  him,  "  to  cause  the  King's  wainscotted  cham- 
ber in  the  castle  of  Winchester  to  be  painted  with  the 
same  histories  and  the  same  pictures  which  it  had  been 
painted  before."  This  is  an  authentic  proof  that 
wainscotting  chambers,  and  painting  the  wainscot 
with  historical  jiaintings,  was  practised  in  England 
so  long  before  the  17th  of  Henry  III.  A.D.  1233,  that 
the  paintings  were  so  much  faded  or  tarnished  that 
they  needed  to  be  renewed.  Peter  de  Blois,  arch- 
deacon of  Bath  and  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  acquaints 
us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  great  barons  and 
military  men  of  his  time,  had  their  shields  and  sad- 
dles painted  with  the  representations  of  battles.  In 
that  letter  he  censures  the  vices,  and  particularly 
the  ostentatious  vanity,  of  these  barons,  with  no 
little  severity  ;  and  amongst  other  things,  says, 
"  They  carry  shields  into  the  field  so  richly  gilded, 
that  they  present  the  prospect  of  booty  rather  than 
danger  to  the  enemy  ;  and  they  bring  them  back  un- 
touched, and,  as  I  may  say,  in  a  virgin  state.  They 
also  cause  both  their  shields  and  saddles  to  be 
painted  with  representations  of  battles  and  eques- 
trian combats,  that  they  may  please  their  imagina- 
tions with  the  contemplation  of  scenes  in  which  they 
do  not  choose  to  engage." 

The  art  of  painting  glass  was  known  and  prac 
tised  in  France,  and  very  probably  in  England,  in 
this  period.  Father  Montfauyon  has  given  several 
plates  of  the  paintings  in  the  windows  of  the  abbey 
of  St.  Dennis  that  were  painted  in  the  twclftli  cen- 
tury, particularly  a  representation  of  the  jirogress 
of  tlie  first  croisade,  in  ten  compartments.  This  art, 
it  is  believed,  was  brought  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  King  John. 

There  was  a  kind  of  miniature  painting  much 
practised  in  Britain  in  this  period,  and  of  which 
many  curious  specimens  are  still  remaining.  Thi.'i 
was  called  ilUiminalhiy  (from  which  limning  is  de- 
rived) ;  and  was  chiefly  used  as  we  now  use  copper- 
plates, in  illustrating  and  adorning  the  Bible  and 
other  book*.  This  art  was  much  practised  by  the 
clergy,  and  even  by  some  in  the  highest  stations  in 
the  cliurcrh  : — "  The  famous  Osmond  (says  Broiiip- 
ton),  who  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Salisbury  A.D. 
1070,  did  not  disdain  to  spend  some  part  of  his 
time  in  writing,  binding,  and  illuminating  books." 
Mr.  Strutt  hath  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
forming   some  judgment  of  the  degree  of  delicac\ 
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and  art  with  which  these  illuminations  wtTe  exe- 
cuted by  publishing  priiits  of  a  prodigious  number 
of  them  iu  his  two  works,  lu  the  lirst  of  these 
works,  we  are  presented  with  the  genuine  portraits 
in  miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and  several  of  the 
nueeus,  of  England,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
Henry  VII.,  mostly  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes, 
together  with  the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent 
persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  seem 
to  have  been  in  possession  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  colouring  materials,  and  to  have  known  the 
arts  of  preparing  and  mixing  them,  so  as  to  foim  a 
great  variety  of  colours.  In  the  specimens  of  their 
miniature-paintings  that  are  still  extant,  we  perceive 
not  only  the  live  primary  colours,  but  also  various 
combinations  of  them.  There  is  even  some  api>ear- 
ance  that  they  were  not  ignorant  o-f  the  art  of  paint- 
in"-  in  oil,  from  the  following  precept  of  Henry  III., 
dated  only  twenty-three  years  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  period  : — "  Fay  out  of  our  treasury  to  Odo 
the  goldsmith,  and  Edward  his  son,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  shillings  and  ten  pence,  for  oil,  var- 
nish, and  colours  bought,  and  pictures  made,  in  the 
chamber  of  our  queen  at  Westminster,  between  the 
octaves  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  our  reign,  and  the  feast  of  St.  Bar-nabas  the 
apostle,  in  the  same  year,  which  is  fifteen  days." 
This  was  a  considerable  sum  (equal  in  quantity  of 
silver  to  seventeen  pounds  fourteen  shilhngs  of  our 
money,  and  in  efficacy  to  eighty-eight  pounds,)  to 
be  expended  iu  painting  one  chamber  in  so  short  a 
time. 

As  the  Normans  were  more  learned,  and  no  less 
fond  of  poetry  than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  most 
pleasing  and  delightful  art,  especially  Latin  poetry, 
was  cultivated  with  no  less  ardour,  and  with  greater 
succe-ss,  in  this  than  in  the  former  period.  On  this 
account  it  may  be  proper  to  pay  a  little  more  atten- 
tion to  this  than  to  any  of  the  other  arts. 

The  vernacular  lauguage  of  England,  in  this 
period,  was  in  such  an  imperfect  and  unsettled  state, 
that  it  was  hardly  fit  for  transacting  the  common 
business  of  society,  and  veiy  improper  for  the  sub 
lime  and  melodious  strains  of  poetry.  No  sciences 
were  taught,  few  letters  were  written,  few  accounts 
were  kept,  few  treatises  in  prose,  on  any  subject, 
were  composed  in  that  language.  But  so  strong  a 
propensity  to  poetry  prevailed,  that  a  prodigious 
number  of  poems  o-n  different  subjects,  and  in  vari- 
ous kinds  of  verse,  were  written  in  that  crude  un- 
formed tongue.  Many  of  our  best  poets  indeed  in 
this  period,  sensible  of  the  imperfection  of  their 
native  language,  wrote  their  poems  in  Latin,  and 
some  in  the  Komance  or  Provenpal  tongue.  This 
makes  it  necessary  to  give  a  very  brief  account : 
first,  of  the  English  ;  second,  of  the  Latin ;  and 
third,  of  the  Provenpal  poetry  of  this  period. 

As  many  of  the  poets  of  this  period  were  clerks 
and  monks,  many  of  their  poems  were  on  religious 
subjects.  Of  this  kind  is  a  translation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  into  English  verse,  supposed 
to  have  been  made  before  the  year  1200 — a  ver- 
sion of  the  psalms,  made  about  the  same  time — and 
a  large  volume  of  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  only 
specimen  of  these  poems  our  limits  can  admit  is 
the  following  version  of  the  hundredth  psalm : — 


Mirthes  to  God  al  erthe  that  es 
Serves  to  Louerd  in  faines. 
In  go  yhe  ai  in  his  siht, 
In  gladnes  that  is  so  briht 


Wliites  that  louerd  god  is  he  thug 
He  us  made  and  our  self  noht  us. 
His  folk  and  shep  of  his  fodc  : 
In  gos  his  yhates  that  are  gode : 
In  schrift  his  worches  beUve, 
In  ymimes  to  him  yhe  sthrive. 
Heryhes  his  name  for  Louerde  is  hende 
In  all  his  nierci  do  in  streude  and  strande. 

The  minstrels  of  those  times  had  a  set  of  songs 
of  a  religious  cast,  and  on  religious  subjects,  which 
they  sung  to  their  harps,  in  the  courts  of  kings,  and 
iu  the  halls  of  barons,  on  Sundays,  instead  of  those 
on  love  and  war,  and  such  subjects,  which  they  sung 
on  other  days.  The  following  lines  are  the  exordium 
of  one  of  these  Sunday-songs  : — 

Tlie  Visions  of  Seynt  Poui  won  he  was  rapt  into 
Paradys. 

Lusteneth  lordynges  leof  and  dere, 

Ze  that  wolen  of  the  Sonday  here  : 

The  Sonday  a  day  hit  is 

That  angels  and  archangels  join  i  wis. 

More  in  that  ilke  day 

Than  any  odur,  ice. 

The  monks  and  other  clerical  poets  of  this  period, 
composed  many  short  hymns,  in  various  kinds  of 
verse.  The  following  stanza  of  one  of  these  hymns 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  The  subject  of  it  is  our 
Saviour's  crucifixion : — 

I  syke  when  y  singe  for  sorewe  that  y  se 
When  y  with  wypinge  bihold  upon  the  tre, 
Ant  se  Jhesu  the  suete 
Is  hert  hlod  for  lete, 

For  the  love  of  me ; 
Ys  woundes  waxen  wete, 
Thei  vvepen,  still  and  mete, 

Marie  reweth  me. 

Religion  was  not  the  only  subject  of  the  English 
poetry  of  this  period.  Love,  the  favourite  theme 
of  many  poets,  produced  its  share  of  verses.  The 
following  little  poem,  in  which  the  poet  compares 
his  mistress  to  a  great  variety  of  gems  and  flowers, 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and 
of  that  alliteration  which  was  esteemed  a  great 
beauty  in  this  period  : — 

Ic  hot  a  burde  in  a  hour,  ase  beryl  so  bryght, 

Ase  saphyr  in  selver  semely  on  syght, 

Ase  jaspe  the  gentil  that  lenieth  with  lyght, 

Ase  gernet  in  golde  and  ru.bye  well  ryht, 

Ase  onycle  he  is  only  holden  on  hyht : 

Ase  a  diamand  the  dere  in  day  when  he  is  dyht . 

He  is  a  coral  yend  with  Cayser  and  knyght, 

Ase  emeraude  a  morewen  this  may  haveth  myht. 

The  myht  of  the  margaryte  haveth  tliis  mai  mere, 

Ffor  charbocele  iche  hire  chase  bi  chyn  and  bi  ehere, 

Hire  rede  ys  as  rose  that  red  ys  on  ryse. 

With  lilye  whyte  leves  lossum  he  ys, 

The  primros  he  passeth,  the  penenke  of  prys, 

With  aUsaundre  tharelo  aohe  and  anys : 

Coynte  as  columbine  such  hire  cande  as. 

Glad  under  gore  in  gro  and  in  grys 

Heo  is  blosme  upon  bleo  brightest  under  bis 

With  celydone  ant  sange  as  thou  thy  self  sys, 

From  Weye  he  is  wisist  into  Wyrhale, 

Hire  nome  is  in  a  note  of  the  nyghtigale ; 

In  a  note  is  hire  nome  nampneth  hit  non 

Who  so  ryht  redelh  ronne  to  Johou. 

Several  satirical  poems  appear  among  the  remains 
of  the  English  poetry  of  this  period.  Some  of  these 
are  general  satires  against  monks,  bishops,  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  people  of  other  professions.  That 
part  of  a  very  curious  satire  against  monks,  in 
which  the  author  lashes  them  for  their  incontinence, 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 
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After  the  satirist  had  described  the  delightful  situa- 
tion, ma<rniliient  fabric,  and  prcat  provision  of 
meats  and  drinks  of  an  abbey,  with  the  indolence, 
gluttony,  and  drunkenness  of  its  monks,  he  proceeds 
thus  :— 

An  other  abbai  is  ther  bi 

Kor  soth  a  groat  iiuiincrie ; 

Up  a  ri\ er  of  swet  milk 

Whar  IS  pleiile  grcle  of  silk. 

When  the  suinmeris  dai  is  bote, 

The  yung  iiuiines  takith  a  bote. 

And  doth  ham  fortli  in  that  river 

Both  with  oris  and  with  stere: 

Whan  hi  betl>  fur  from  the  abbei 

Hi  makith  him  naked  for  to  plei, 

And  leilh  dune  into  the  brimme 

And  doth  hitn  sleilic-h  for  to  swimme 

The  yung  monkcs  that  hi  seeth 

Hi  doth  ham  up,  aud  forth  he  fleeth. 

And  comilh  to  tlie  uumies  anon. 

And  cuiii  monk  him  takitl    jn. 

And  suellich  berilh  forth  bar  prei 

To  the  mochil!  grei  abbei, 

Aa<i  tcchith  Uie  nonues  an  oreisun 

With  jambleus  up  and  dun. 

The  nmnke  that  wol  be  staluu  gode, 

.\nd  can  set  a  riyt  his  bode, 

He  schal  hab  withoute  danger 

xii  wives  each  yer, 

Al  throy  riyt  and  noyt  throy  grace. 

For  to  do  himself  solace 

And  thilk  monk  that  clepeth  best 

And  doth  hia  likam  all  to  rest. 

Of  him  is  hope.  God  hit  wote, 

To  be  sone  vader  abbot. 


It  was  far  from  being  safe  at  this  tinac  to  write  sa- 
tirical verses  against  particular  persons,  especially 
against  those  in  power.  As  in  the  instance  of 
Henry  I.,  and  Luke  de  Barra :  the  particulars  of 
which  have  been  given  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 

But  though  the  kings  aud  groat  men  of  those 
times  were  thus  impatient  of  satire,  they  were  fond 
enough  of  panegyrics ;  which  produced  poems  of 
that  kind  in  great  abundance.  The  famous  William 
Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor  and  chief  jus- 
ticiary of  England,  the  pope's  legate,  and  the  great 
favourite  of  Richard  L  (if  we  may  believe  his  brother 
Hugh  Nunant,  bishop  of  Chester),  "  kept  a  number 
of  poets  in  his  pay,  to  make  songs  and  poems  in  his 
praise;  and  allured  the  best  singers  and  minstrels 
by  great  gifts,  to  come  over  from  France,  and  sing 
these  songs  in  the  streets  of  the  several  cities  of 
England."  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  L,  was  so 
generous,  or  rather  so  profuse  a  patroness  of  poets, 
that  they  crowded  to  her  court  from  all  parts  to  pre- 
sent her  with  their  panegyrics.  So  much  were  the 
muses  both  courted  and  dreaded  by  the  great  in  this 
period. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  English  poetry  of  the 
tweVfth  century,  are  several  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  de- 
ncriptive  p(>cms;  but  for  specimens  of  these,  we  niu.st 
refer  the  reader  to  the  very  able  work  of  Warton  on 
Engliiih  poetry,  to  which  we  have  been  so  much  in- 
debted in  this  article. 

The  unsettled  state  of  the  English  language  fluc- 
tuating between  the  Norman  spoken  by  one  part  of 
the  people,  and  the  Saxon  Ijy  another,  was,  no 
doul)t,  one  reason  why  tlie  Latin  language  was  stu- 
died with  so  much  ardour  iti  ICiigland  iu  this  period; 
and  that  not  only  our  divines,  ))hilosophers,  and 
hi«t'>rians,  but  also  many  of  our  \iui'U,  wrote  in  that 
lauKuage.  .Several  'eartied  men,  whom  we  have  al- 
f'-ady  irii-ntioned  for  tlieir  other  works,  were  excel- 
lent Latin  piuLi,  and  iu  that  capacity  claim  a  little 
of  our  attiMiiion. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  historian,  was  also  a.' 


voluminous  Latin  poet,  and  wrote  several  books  ol 
epigrams  aud  love-verses,  and  a  poem  upon  herbs. 
This  we  are  told  by  himself,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
curious  letter  on  the  contempt  of  the  world.  His 
invocation  of  Apollo,  and  the  goddesses  of  Tempe. 
in  the  exordium  of  his  poem  on  herbs,  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  his  poetrv  : — 

Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor, 
Vosc^uc,  quibus  resonant  'Icnipc  jocosa,  Dete ! 
Si  milii  scrta  prius  liedera  florvnle  parastis, 
Ecce  meos  florcs  scrta  paratc,  fero. 

The  famous  John  of  Salisnury  was  not  only  well 
acquainted  with  the  best  Roman  poets,  as  appears 
from  the  numerous  quotations  from  them  in  his 
works,  but  was  himself  no  contemptible  Latin  poet. 
His  poem  prefixed  to  his  book,  De  iiuyis  curialium, 
is  equally  elegant  and  witty.  It  is  an  address  to 
his  book,  containing  many  directions  for  its  con- 
duct. 

Eadmer,  William  of  Malmsbury,  Peter  of  Blois, 
Girald  Barry,  and  several  others  of  whom  we  have 
already  given  some  account,  have  left  proofs  of  their 
proficiency  in  Latin  poetry,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  learning;  but  extracts  from  their  works  would 
swell  this  section  beyond  its  due  proportion.  It  will 
be  more  proper  to  take  a  little  notice  of  a  very  few 
of  the  Latin  poets  of  this  period,  who  addicted 
themselves  chiefly  to  poetry,  and  who  have  not  yet 
been  mentioned. 

John  Iliuivill,  or  Ilautvill,  a  monk  of  St.  Alban's, 
flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  was  far  from  being  a  contemptible  Latin  poet. 
His  chief  work  was  a  kind  of  moral  heroic  poem,  in 
nine  books,  the  hero  of  which  he  calls  Arcliilrienius, 
who  travelled  over  the  world,  aud  every  where  found 
reason  to  lament  the  follies,  vices,  and  miseries  oi 
mankind.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  his  great  friend 
and  patron  Walter  de  Constans,  who  was  made 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  A.D.  1183.  Besides  his  Archi- 
trienius,  he  wrote  a  volume  of  Latin  epigrams,  epis- 
tles, and  smaller  poems,  which  (as  an  excellent  judge 
who  perused  tliem  declares),  have  considerable 
merit. 

Josephus  Iscanus,  Joseph  of  Exeter,  was  the  prince 
of  Latin  poets,  in  this  period  we  are  now  examining, 
and  wrote  two  heroic  poems.  The  Trojan  war  was 
the  subject  of  one  of  tiiese  poems,  which  consisted  of 
six  books,  and  was  dedicated  to  Baldwin  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  subject  of  the  other,  which  was 
called  Aniiudteis,  was  the  croisadc,  in  which  his  so 
verciini  Richard  I.,  and  his  patron  Archbishop  Bald 
win  were  engaged.  Of  the  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  first  of  these  poems  we  have  an  op))ortunity  of 
judging,  because  it  is  still  extant,  and  has  been 
published.  "  Warton  says,  "  the  diction  is  generally 
pure,  the  jjcriods  round,  and  tlie  numbers  harmoni- 
ous ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  structure  of  the  versifica- 
tion approaches  nearly  to  that  of  polished  Latin 
poety."  It  is  hardly  possil)le  to  dip  into  any  i)art  of 
this  poem,  which  consists  of  no  fewer  than  three  thou 
sand  six  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  without  finding 
passages  that  will  justify  this  favourable  opinion  of 
its  merit.  The  Antiocheis  is  unhajipily  lost,  excejit 
a  small  fragment,  in  which  the  ancient  heroes  (jf 
Britain  arc  celcliratcd  in  a  strain  not  unworthy  of 
the  Mantiian  bard. 

Alexander  Nechain  was  another  elegant  I  atiii 
poet,  who  flourished  in  England  at  the  same  tune 
with  Joseph  of  Exeter.  He  was  born  and  educated 
at  St.  Alban's,  as  apncars  from  some  of  his  veraes. 
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Walter  ft[apes,  the  jovial  and  witty  archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  and  chaplain  to  Heniy  II.,  was  a  good 
Latin  pcet,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  His  poems 
were  thietiy  of  a  satirical  or  festive  strain,  and  in 
the  rhyming  kind  of  verses,  commonly  called 
Leonine,  which  were  much  used  by  the  minor  poets 
of  those  times. 

Among  the  English  monks  of  this  period,  there 
were  many  smart  satirical  epigrammatists  ;  a  consi- 
derable number  of  their  epigrams,  which  are  far 
from  being  contemptible,  are  still  preserved. 

Latin  elegies  and  epitaphs  were  written  upon 
almost  all  the  kings,  princes,  prelates,  and  other  emi- 
nent persons  who  died  in  England  in  this  period ; 
and  not  a  few  of  these  performances  approach  to 
classical  purity  of  diction.  In  a  word,  every  kind 
of  Latin  {)oetry  was  cultivated  by  the  clergy  and 
monks  of  the  12th  century,  with  a  degree  of  success 
that  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted w  ith  their  writings. 

The  language  which  the  Normans  brought  with 
them  into  England,  was  that  which  was  called  lingua 
Romana,  or  the  Romance  language,  which  was  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  all  the  provinces  of  France  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  this  language 
the  Normans  had  already  composed  many  poems 
and  songs,  one  of  which  was  sung  by  the  champion 
Taillifer,  at  the  head  of  the  Norman  army,  before 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  as  we  learn  from  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  blaster  Wace,  an  Anglo-Norman  poet 
of  this  period  : — 

Taillifer,  qui  moult  bien  chantoit, 
Sur  un  cheval  qui  tost  alloit, 
Devaiit  eus  alloit  chantant 
De  r.-VUemaigne  et  de  Reliant, 
Et  d'Oliver.  et  de  Vassaux. 
Que  moururent  a  Rainschevaux 

It  was  in  this  lingua  Romana,  or  Romance  tongue, 
(the  daughter  of  the  Latin,  and  mother  of  the  French, ) 
that  many  metrical  romances  were  composed  by  the 
French  and  Normans  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  :  and  it  was  from  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written,  rather  than  from  the  extravagant 
fables  which  they  commonly  contained,  that  these 
poems  were  called  Romances.  In  the  e.xordium  of 
a  metrical  life  of  Tobiah,  written  by  a  monk  at  the 
desire  of  the  abbot  of  Kenilworth,  the  language 
in  which  it  is  composed  is  called  the  Roman  or 
Romance  : — 

Le  prior  Gwilleyme  me  prie, 
De  I'eglyse  seynte  Marie 
De  Keuehvortli  an  Ardenne, 
Ki  porte  le  plus  haute  peyne 
De  charite,  ke  nul  eglyse 
Del  reaunie  a  devyse 
Ke  jeo  liz  en  romaunz  le  vie 
De  kelui  ki  ont  nun  Tobie,  &c 

Some  of  the  French  and  Norman  poets  of  this 
period  pretended,  at  least,  that  their  poems  were 
true  histories,  though  they  gave  them  the  title  of 
Romances,  on  account  of  the  language  in  which 
they  were  written.  Of  this  kind  was  the  long  his- 
torical poem  of  !Maister  Robert  Wace,  chaplain  to 
Henry  II.,  which  is  sometimes  called  Roman  de 
Rois  (i'Angleterre,  and  sometimes  Roman  le  Ron,  et 
les  -cies  des  Dues  de  Normandie.  Robert  de  Bru«ne, 
in  the  prologue  to  his  translation  of  one  of  these 
metrical  tiistorical  poems,  written  by  an  Anglo- 
Norman,  says  the  language  of  his  original  was  called 
Homante  • — 


Frankis  spech  is  cald  Romance, 
So  sais  clerkes  and  men  of  France. 
Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chanon 
Schaven  in  the  house  of  Bridlyngton 
On  Frankis  style  this  storie  he  wrote 
Of  Inglis  kings,  &c. 

Many  of  these  poems,  which  were  originally 
written  in  Romance,  because  it  was  the  langua<^e  of 
their  authors,  and  of  the  court  and  nobility,  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  were  soon  after  trans- 
lated into  the  English  of  those  times,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  native  English,  who  were  called 
leu-ed,  i.  e.  ignorant  men.  This  is  the  motive  as- 
signed by  Robert  de  Brunne  for  his  translating  one 
of  these  poems  : — 

For  lewed  men  I  undyrtoke. 

In  Englyshe  tongue  to  make  this  boke  : 

For  many  beyn  of  such  manere 

That  talys  and  rymys  wyle  bleihty  here. 

The  Provenfal  poets  were  very  famous  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries,  not  only  in  their  own, 
but  in  several  neighbouring  countries.  They  were 
called  Troubadours,  or  Finders,  from  the  fertility  of 
their  invention  ;  and  were  in  reality  the  fathers  of 
modern  poetry.  No  poets  were  ever  more  loved, 
admired,  and  cherished  than  these  Provenfal  bards. 
They  were  invited  to  the  courts  of  the  greatest 
princes,  where  they  became  the  delight  of  the  brave, 
and  the  favourites  of  the  fair,  by  celebrating  the 
achievements  of  the  one,  and  the  charms  of  the 
other,  in  their  poems.  In  a  word,  the  admiration 
which  they  acquired  was  so  flattering,  that  several 
sovereign  princes  became  Troubadours,  and  wrote 
poems  in  the  Provencal  language,  which  was  then 
the  most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope. Richard  I.  of  England  was  one  of  these  royal 
songsters;  some  of  whose  poems,  in  the  Provenyal 
tongue,  are  still  extant;  and  one  of  them  has  been 
published  in  the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors  of  England."  The  first  stanza  of  that  poem, 
which  was  composed  in  prison  in  Germany,  with  a 
translation,  is  all  the  specimen  of  this  kind  of  poetry 
that  our  limits  will  admit  :— 

Ja  nus  horn  pris  non  dira  sa  raison, 
Adreitament  se  com  horn  dolent  non  • 
Ma  per  cor.ort  pot  il  faire  chanson. 
Pro  a  d'amis,  mas  poure  son  li  don. 
Ontai  i  auron  se  por  ma  reezon, 
Sois  fait  dos  yver  pris. 

No  prisoner  his  condition  can  explain. 

But  he  will  fall  into  a  plaintive  strain. 

Yet  to  divert  his  sorrows  he  may  sing. 

Though  he  liave  friends,  how  poor  tlie  gifts  they  bring  ! 

Shame  be  on  them  !  my  ransom  they  deny. 

And  I  m  prison  two  long  winters  lie- 


[The  following  remarks  are  from  Sharon  Turner's 
"  History  of  England  during  the  middle  ages.  "] 


On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Rime  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

As  rime  has  become  the  principal  characteristic 
of  all  English  poetry  but  the  dramatic,  in  which  it 
cannot  be  successfully  naturalized,  it  deserves  a  more 
enlarged  consideration. 

Of  all  the  fonns  of  modern  poesy,  though  other 
metrical  modes  of  verse  have  been  tried,  and  with 
grand  and  pleasing  effect,  yet  rime  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  universally  liked,  the  most  frequently 
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praised,  and  the  most  abundantly  praiti^od.  Kythm, 
cadoni-e,  and  metre,  may  exist  without  it;  but  witli 
all  these  it  associates,  and  adds  to  them  its  owr.  pe- 
culiar pleasurahleuess ;  and  therefore,  in  its  most 
perfect  composition  may  be  said  to  present  the  most 
perfect  versitiiation  of  English  poetry.  It  is  a  sove- 
reign which  admits  of  viceroys,  companions  and  al- 
lies, but  which  seems  to  claim  to  itself  the  superior 
throne,  and  to  have  tlie  power  of  giving  to  poetry  an 
elegance,  a  melody,  a  strength,  an  intonation,  a 
sweetness,  and  yet  also  a  pathos  and  a  grandeur, 
which  its  absence  lessens,  and  which  no  substitute 
can  so  completely  supply. 

As  its  eftects  greatly  impress,  its  principle,  like 
that  of  all  verbal  cadence  and  rythm,  must  be  deeply 
seated  ia  the  human  mind.  There  is  a  charm  in 
peculiar  collocations  and  sequences,  and  in  the  con- 
sonancies  of  words,  which  the  cultivated  taste  as 
sensibly  feels,  and  with  a  gratification  as  agreeable 
as  the  duly  organized  and  accustomed  ear  perceives 
lud  relishes  the  harmonies  of  musical  sound.  This 
mysterious  eflect  upon  our  minds  has  always  formed  | 
one  of  the  sweetest  enchantments  of  poetry.  What  j 
that  music  of  the  soul  is,  which,  independently  of 
audible  sound,  can  be  awakened  and  pleased  by  un- 
known sympathies  with  the  measured  order  of  se- 
lected words  and  syllibic  prosody,  we  have  yet  to 
I'.iscover  ;  but  that  there  are  some  fine  chords  of  me- 
lod'ous  sensibility  within  us,  the  universal  gratifica- 
tion experienced  from  peculiar  combinations  of  syl- 
lables, well-cadenced  prose,  and  the  metres  and 
consonancies  of  poetry,  impressively  indicates.  It 
does  not  depend  upon  the  ear,  because  the  mind  per- 
ceives and  enjoys  the  grateful  beauty  without  the 
use  of  any  organical  vocality.  The  effect  is,  an  in- 
tellectual sensation  without  the  instrumentality  of 
sense;  and  this  implies,  that  there  must  be  something 
responsive  to  it  in  the  intellect,  which  occasions  the 
feeling,  and  makes  that  feeling  so  generally  delecta- 
ble. But,  however  it  originates,  it  comes  in  various 
shapes,  and  is  producible  by  many  verbal  arrange- 
ments. The  ending  cadence  of  the  hexameter 
suited  the  language  and  delighted  the  nations  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  pentameter,  which  is  less 
rythmical  to  us,  was  yet  pleasing  to  the  latter.  Their 
lyrical  prosodies  had  also  melodious  agencies  on 
their  accordant  sensibilities,  which  we  cannot  ade- 
quately enjoy.  Instead  of  these,  each  of  the  verna- 
cular tongues  01  Europe  has  found  and  formed  from 
its  separate  capabilities,  positions  of  words,  time, 
measure,  succession,  and  combination  of  syllables, 
modes  of  enunciation,  pauses,  flow  and  cadences  of 
phrase,  and  connected  resemblances  of  terminal 
sounds,  which  constitute  the  various  species  of  poeti- 
cal versification,  that  every  nation  has  appropriated 
to  itself,  and  loves  and  cherishes  with  intellectual 
delight.  Among  these,  rime  has  hteen  our  property 
from  the  era  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  we  have 
withdrawn  it,  almost  without  a  dissentient  voice, 
from  the  colloquial  ])oetrvof  the  stage;  but  we  have 
attached  it  to  every  other  department  of  the  muse, 
with  a  perseverance  of  approving  taste,  which  no 
CPHMiring  denunciation  of  it,  as  the  invention  of 
barbarian  times,  has  persuaded  us  to  discontinue. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  barbaric  to  us  in  its  chronology ; 
but  it  is  not  barbaric  in  its  primeval  ancestry  or  its 
mental  o|ieralif,ii.  It  certainly  came  into  English 
comp<iiitien  amid  the  movements  and  from  the  na- 
tions of  the  gnui  Gothic  stem,  who  broke  up  the 
Roman  emiiirc,  and  who  introduced  the  foud.il  sys- 
tem ;  tb»  du*l,  the  ordeal,  the  common  law,  the  jury 
Mid  Uie  parliament     So  far,  therefore,  like  ihes",  it 


comes  from  a  barbaric  lineage  ;  but  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  brand  it  as  a  rude  barbarism,  a  pleasing 
contagion,  or  a  degrading  deterioration,  unless  all 
the  intellectual  improvements  which  have  flowed 
upon  us  from  the  new  fountains  of  mind  and  pur- 
suits that  were  opened  by  our  Gothic  forefathers, 
are  to  be  considered  as  barbarian  innovations. 

But  rime  cannot  have  had  a  barbarian  origin,  be- 
cause rime  is  one  of  the  chief  poetical  forms  and 
graces  of  the  most  ancient,  the  first  cultivated,  and 
once  most  civilized  nations  and  languages  of  the 
world.  That  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  characteris- 
tics of  the  ancient  eastern  poetry,  and  abounds  in  the 
Sanscrit  and  Chinese,  in  the  Arabic,  and  in  the  Per- 
sian, and  that  it  existed  in  the  Hebrew  and  ancient 
Carthaginian,  was  shown  in  a  former  essay.  Some 
of  these  nations  or  their  ancestors  were  the  primeval 
stocks  of  all  the  civilization  and  literary  mind  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  as  rime  was  unquestionably  used 
by  them,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  from  Lhem  it  has 
descended  to  their  branches  and  descendants. 

That  the  Keltic  and  Kimmerian  tribes  entered 
Europe  and  its  islands  from  .\sia,  and  were  there- 
fore ramifications  of  the  great  Oriental  trunk,  has 
been  shown  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;  of 
these,  the  Cymry,  or  the  Welsh,  were  descendants, 
as  well  as  the  Irish  and  the  Gaelic  nations ;  and 
among  all  these  people,  rime  has  been  an  insepara- 
ble addition  to  their  poetical  compositions;  unlike 
in  this  respect  to  the  Saxons,  who  used  metre  and 
cadence,  without  rime,  in  their  poetical  effusions. 
All  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Welsh  poetry  com- 
posed in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  uni- 
formly exhibit  the  riming  terminations.  That  rime, 
though  not  made  the  characteristic  of  the  cultivated 
poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  yet  not  un- 
known to  them,  I  attempted  to  prove,  not  only  from 
its  forming  one  of  the  figures  of  rhetorical  and  poeti- 
cal diction  particularized  by  their  critical  writers  on 
elocution,  but  from  the  instances  of  it  which  were 
traced  from  their  compositions,  and  which  seemed 
not  to  be  casual.  It  was  shown  decidedly,  that  it 
was  used  in  the  Latin  popular  poetry  in  the  fourth 
century;  and  an  instance,  wl-.ich  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  in  Aldhelm'j  works,  that  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  preceding  intjuirers,  demonstrated  that 
it  was  known  in  England  in  the;  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  and  was  then  used  in  his  Latin 
poems  by  his  venerated  ecclesiastic.  The  instances 
which  I  also  adduced  from  poems  of  Boniface  and 
his  friends,  soon  after  Aldlielm,  continued  this  cer- 
tain chronology  of  its  existence. 

In  times  when  poetry  was  so  much  cultivated,  we 
may  be  certain,  that  music  could  not  be  neglected, 
especially  when  we  consider,  that  the  union  between 
these  two  arts  was  much  greater  in  those  times  than 
it  is  at  present.  For  in  the  middle  ages,  almost  all 
the  poets  of  France  and  England,  like  the  ancient 
bards  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  musicians,  and  sung 
their  verses  to  the  music  of  th"ir  harps.  Those 
poetical  musicians,  commonly  called  minstrels,  were 
the  delight  of  princes,  prelates,  and  barons,  who  en- 
tertained them  in  their  courts  and  castles,  and  la- 
vished upon  them  much  of  their  wealth.  Matilda, 
queen  of  Henry  I.,  was  so  fond  of  music,  and  so 
profusely  generous  to  musicians  and  poets,  that  she 
expended  almost  all  her  revenues  upon  them,  and 
even  oppressed  her  tenants,  in  order  to  procure 
money  to  reward  them  for  their  songs.  John  of 
Salisbury  cpusures  the  great  people  of  his  lime,  for 
imitating  Nero  iu  his  extravagant  fondness  for  rau- 
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sicians ;  and  says,  that  "  they  prostituted  their  favour, 
by  bestowing  it  on  minstrels  and  buffoons;  and  that, 
by  a  certain  foolish  and  shameful  munificence,  they 
expended  immense  sums  of  money  on  their  frivolous 
exhibitions."  "  The  courts  of  princes,"  says  another 
contemporary  writer,  "  are  filled  with  crowds  of 
minstrels,  who  extort  from  them  gold,  silver,  horses, 
and  vestments,  by  their  flattering  songs.  I  have 
known  some  princes  who  have  bestowed  on  these 
ministers  of  the  devil,  at  the  very  first  word,  the 
most  curious  garments,  beautifully  embroidered  with 
flowers  and  pictures,  which  had  cost  them  twenty  or 
thirty  marks  of  silver,  and  which  they  had  not  worn 
above  seven  days."  An  art  that  was  so  highly  ho 
noured,  and  so  liberally  rewarded,  could  not  fail  to 
flourish. 

Both  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  this  pe- 
riod was  of  three  kinds,  viz.  sacred,  civil,  and  mar- 
Jal.  Of  the  last,  enough  has  been  already  said.  Of 
ihe  state  of  the  other  two  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a 
very  brief  account. 

Sacred  or  church  music  was  cultivated  with  great 
ai'dour  by  the  British  clergy  of  all  ranks  in  this  pe- 
riod, both  because  it  attracted  the  people  to  the 
cJiurch,  and  because  it  rendered  the  performance  of 
the  public  service  more  agreeable  to  themselves. 
The  Anglo-Norman  clergy,  in  particular,  applied 
with  much  diligence  and  success  to  this  delightful 
art :  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  one 
example,  out  of  many  that  might  be  given. 
Thomas,  the  first  Norman  archbishop  of  York  who 
was  advanced  to  that  see  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
A.D.  1070,  was  one  of  the  most  pious  and  leai-ned 
prelates  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  Having 
a  fine  voice,  and  a  great  taste  for  music,  he  vnaue 
that  ■•'rt  his  particular  study,  and  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  it,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  He 
composed  many  pieces  of  music  for  the  use  of  his 
cathedral,  in  a  grave,  solemn,  manly  style,  avoiding 
all  light  effeminate  airs,  as  unsuitabie  to  the  nature 
of  religious  worship.  When  he  heard  any  of  the 
secular  minstrels  sing  a  tune  which  pleased  him,  he 
adopted  and  formed  it  for  the  use  of  the  church,  by 
some  necessary  variations.  "  There  was  nothing," 
says  one  of  his  historians,  "  which  Archbishop 
Thomas  studied  so  much  as  to  have  a  good  and  vir- 
tuous clergy  in  his  cathedral.  With  them  he  some- 
times read,  sometimes  disputed,  sometimes  sung,  or 
played  upon  the  organ :  he  even  spent  some  of  his 
leisure  hours  in  making  organs,  and  in  teaching  his 
clergy  to  make  them,  and  to  set  hymns  both  in 
prose  and  verse  to  music."  When  so  great  and 
learned  a  prelate  employed  so  much  time  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  church-music,  and  was  so 
highly  commended  for  it,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  an  object  of  great  and  general  attention 
among  the  clergy. 

The  invention  of  the  new  musical  scale,  or  modern 
gamut,  by  an  Italian  monk  named  Guido  Aretine,  a 
native  of  Arezzo,  about  A.D.  1022,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  increase  the  ardour  of  the  clergy  in  their 
application  to  music,  by  facilitating  the  acquisition 
of  musical  knowledge.  This  invention  made  a 
mighty  noise  in  the  church  at  that  time.  The  au- 
thor of  it  was  sent  for  thrice  to  Rome,  to  explain 
and  teach  it  to  the  clergy  of  that  city  Aretine,  in 
a  letter  to  the  pope,  affirms,  that  any  person,  by  the 
help  of  his  invention,  may  make  as  great  proficiency 
iu  music  in  one  year,  as  before  he  could  have  made 
in  ten.  He  insinuates  to  his  holiness,  that  he  had 
been  inspired  by  Heaven  with  this  happy  thought, 
which  had  atoned  for  all  his  sins,  and   secured  the 


salvation  of  his  soul.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  this  invention  was  well  known  to  Arch  bishop 
Thomas,  who  had  spent  some  umc  at  liomc  soon 
after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  York,  and  that  it  was 
by  this  scale  that  he  and  the  other  English  composers 
of  this  period  regulated  their  musical  compositions. 
The  church-music  of  Britain  did  not  continue  long 
in  the  grave  and  solemn  style.  Before  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  it  had  lost  the  primitive  simpli- 
city of  plain  song,  and  become  soft,  effeminate,  and 
artificial,  in  a  very  high  degree.  Of  this  change  in 
the  church-music  of  his  time,  John  of  Salisbury  thus 
complains :  "  This  soft  effeminate  kind  of  music 
has  even  debased  the  dignity,  and  stained  the  purity 
of  religious  worship.  For  in  the  very  presence  of 
God,  and  iu  the  centre  of  his  sanctuary,  the  singers 
endeavour  to  melt  the  hearts  of  the  admiring  multi- 
tude with  their  effeminate  notes  and  quavers,  and 
with  a  certain  wanton  luxuriancy  of  voice.  When 
you  hear  the  soft  and  sweet  modulations  of  the  cho- 
risters; some  leading,  others  following ;  some  singing 
high,  others  low  ;  some  falling  in,  others  replying  ; 
you  imagine  you  hear  a  concert  of  sirens,  and  not  of 
men;  and  admire  the  wonderful  flexibility  of  their 
voices,  which  cannot  be  equalled  by  the  nightingale, 
the  parrot,  or  any  other  creature,  if  there  be  any 
other  more  musical  Such  is  their  facility  in  risin^j 
and  falling,  in  quavering,  shaking,  and  triUiag,  iu 
blending  and  tempering  all  the  different  kinds  of 
sounds,  that  the  ear  loses  its  capacity  of  distinguish- 
ing, and  the  mind,  overpowered  with  so  much  sweet- 
ness, cannot  judge  of  the  merit  of  what  it  hears. 
When  thev  have  thus  far  departed  from  the  bounds 
of  moderation  they  are  move  apt  to  excite  unhal- 
lowed passions  man  devout  affections  in  the  hearts 
of  men."  Though  this  music  was  certainly  very 
much  misplaced  when  it  was  introduced  into  the 
church,  vet,  if  it  really  answered  the  description 
which  is  here  given  of  it,  we  cannot  entertain  a  very 
contemptible  opinion,  either  of  the  skill  o*'  the  com- 
posers, or  of  the  ability  of  the  performers. 

By  civil  music  is  to  be  understood  that  which  was 
in  common  use  in  civil  society,  for  alleviating  the 
cares  and  labours  of  the  poor,  and  exhiliratiug  the 
festivities  of  the  rich.  The  minstrels,  a  very  nu- 
merous and  much-respected  order  of  men,  were  the 
professors  and  practitioners  of  this  pleasing  art, 
from  their  excellence  in  which  they  derived  aU  their 
honours  and  advantages.  Not  being  under  the  same 
restraint  with  the  composers  for  the  church,  they  in- 
dulged their  imaginations,  and  invented  tunes  of 
many  different  kinds,  from  the  most  slow  and  so- 
lemn, to  the  most  quick  and  joyous. 

In  general,  as  we  are  told  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
the  genius  of  the  English  music  was  slow  and  grave, 
whilst  that  of  the  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  music, 
was  quick  and  gay.  The  same  writer  expresses 
great  surprise  at  the  masterly  execution  of  these 
three  last  nations  on  the  harp :  "  It  is  wonderful, 
that  in  such  quick  and  rapid  motions  of  the  fingers 
any  musical  proportion  is  preserved,  and  that  with- 
out violating  any  of  the  rules  of  art,  the  music  is  ren- 
dered harmonious,  in  the  midst  of  warbling,  and  in- 
tricate modulations,  by  sounds,  rapid  yet  sweet, 
unequal  yet  proportioned,  discordant  yet  consonant, 
and  the  harmony  is  completed,  whether  they  play 
upon  fourth  or  fifths.  They  always  begin  upon  B 
flat,  and  return  upon  the  same,  which  makes  the 
whole  uniformly  sweet  and  sonorous.  They  begin 
and  end  their  modulations  with  so  much  delicacy, 
and  intermix  the  sounds  of  the  bass  strings, 
with  the  wanton  and  sportive  linklings  of  the  treble, 
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in  such  a  manner  that,  hy  the   excellency  of  their  I  are  ver/  diflRcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  be  collected, 


art,  they  even  conceal  their  art.  Hence  it  is  that 
those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  theory 
of  music  are  peuelrated  and  transported  with  de- 
light, while  those  who  are  -gnorant  of  the  rules  of 
art  are  apt  to  be  teased  and  wearied  with  what  ap- 
pears to  them  a  confused  and  noisy  jumble  of  dis- 
cordant sounds." 

From  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  same 
writer,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  Wales, 
and  the  north  of  England,  sung  their  songs,  it 
seems  to  be  very  evident  'hat  they  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  laws,  or  at  least  with  the  practice 
of  harmony,  or  counter-point :  "  In  Wales,"  says 
he.  "  they  do  not  sing  in  one  uniform  musical  modu- 
lation, as  in  other  places,  but  in  several  diffd-ent 
tones  or  modulations,  in  so  much  that  in  a  company 
of  singers  you  hear  almost  as  many  diiferent  parts 
as  there  are  voices,  ail  forming  one  pleasing  delight- 
ful harmony  in  B  flat.  The  English  also,  in  the 
courtn"  about  York,  and  beyond  the  Humbcr,  use  a 
similar  svrophonious  harmony  in  singing,  consisting 
only  of  iwo  parts,  the  one,  the  deep  murmuring  bass, 
the'otber,  the  high  and  swcct-souuding  treble." 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  instrument  that  was 
used  in  sacred  music,  was  the  organ.     We  have  al- 
ready heard  of  a  great  and  learned  prelate,  and  his 
clergy,  who  spent  some  part  of  iheir  time  in  making 
these  instruments,  which  indicates  that  they  were 
esteemed  necessajy  at  least  in  cathedral  churches. 
The  figures  cf  two  organs,   of  this  period,   differing 
considerably  in  their  structure  from  one  another,  and 
from  those  now  in  use,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Strutt's 
"View  of  the  Manners,  &c."  In  civil  music,  if  we  may 
believe   Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the  Scots,  Irish,  and 
Welsh,   used   but   few   instruments :   "  The   Irish," 
says  that  author,  "  use  only  two  musical  instruments, 
the  harp  and  the  timbrel ;   the  Scots  use  three,  the 
harp,  the  timbrel,  and  the  bag-pipe  ;  the  Welsh  also 
use  three,  the  harp,  the  pib-corn,  and  the   bag-pipe. 
The  Irish  harps  have  brass  strings.    It  is  the  opinion 
of  many,  that  the  Scotch  music  at  present  not  only 
equals,   but  even  very  much   excels  the  Irish  ;  for 
which  reason  they  go  to  Scotland  as  to  the  fountain- 
head  of  perf-.-clion  in  that  art."     The  English  seem 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  a  greater  variety  of 
musical  instruments,  some  of  which,   it   is   probable, 
were   introduced   by   the   Normans.     The  violin  is 
mentioned  in  books  written  in  this  period,   and  re- 
presented in  illuminations.     Some   of  their  violins 
had  five  strings.     Mr.  Strutt  has  collected  from  illu- 
minations, the  figures  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  musical  instniments,  if  some  of  the 
figures  do  not  represent  differcut  sizes  of  the  same 
instrument.     The   haq>,    however,    seems    to    have 
been  the  favourite  and  most  admired  instrument  of 
the  English,  as  well  as  the  other  British  nations  in 
thii  j>eriod.     That  was  the  instrument  to  the  souud 
of  which  the  minstrels,  the  admired   musicians  of 
this  period,  sung  their  songs  and  poems. 


spxrnoN  III. 

ThehiitorynfC(>mmerc(,  Cain,  and  Shippintf,  in  Great 
Britain,  from  tin:  landiuy  of  William  duke  of  Nur- 
uiandy,  lUGC,  to  the  diath  of  Kiny  John,  1210. 

No  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  the  his- 
tory of  commerce  into  the  history  of  Britain,  which 
bu  dcrifed  vi  many  advantages  from  that  source. 
But  it  ii  much  to  be  regretted,  that  genuine  au- 
thentic material!),  for  executing  this  ])art  of  my  plan 
in  tlii*  period  to  the  entire  talisfaclion  of  the  reader. 


.\11  our  ancient  historians  being  monks,  they  paid 
little  Btteation  to  the  affairs  of  trade,  and  dropped 
only  a  few  incidental  hints  on  this  important  sub 
ject.  Let  us  attend  to  the  information  which  these 
hints  convey. 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known, — that  the  foreign 
trade  of  Britain  was  almost  annihilated  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans, — that  it  coutiuiicd  in  a  very 
languid  state  in  the  tunes  of  the  heptarchy, — that  it 
gradually  revived  after  the  establishment  of  the  En- 
glish monarchy, — and  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  period  it  was  not  inconsiderable.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  a  con- 
temporary historian,  William  of  Poittou,  who  was 
chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Noiinandy,  and  attended  him 
in  his  expedition  into  England.  "  The  Enghsh 
merchants  add  to  the  opulence  of  their  country,  ricli 
in  its  own  fertility,  still  greater  riches,  and  more  va- 
luable treasures,  by  importation.  These  imported 
treasures,  which  were  considerable  both  for  their 
quantity  and  quality,  were  either  to  have  been 
hoarded  up  to  gratify  their  avarice,  or  to  have  been 
dissipated  to  satisfy  their  luxurious  inclinations. 
But  William  seized  them,  and  bestowed  part  of 
them  on  his  victorious  army,  and  part  of  them  on 
churches  and  monasteries.  To  the  pope  and  church 
of  Home  he  sent  an  incredible  mass  of  money  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  many  ornaments  that  would 
have  been  admired  even  at  Constantinople." 

It  has  been  disputed,  whether  the  Nonnan  con- 
quest was  an  event  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Britain.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  in  some  respects  it  was,  and  in  others  it 
was  not  favourable.  Every  violent  revolution  must 
give  a  temporary  check  to  commerce,  by  fixing  the 
attention  of  all  the  members  of  society  on  other 
objects,  and  by  rendering  property  precarious.  The 
feudal  form  of  government  that  was  established  in 
England  soon  after  the  conquest,  had  more  of  a 
martial  than  of  a  mercantile  spirit  in  it;  and  wao 
better  calculated  for  defending  a  kingdom  by  arms, 
than  for  enriching  it  by  commerce.  The  Conqueror 
himself  having  obtained  his  crown,  and  the  great 
Norman  barons  their  princely  fortunes,  by  the 
sword,  arms  became  the  most  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive profession;  trade  was  hold  in  little  estimation, 
and  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  were  expo.sed  to 
many  injuries.  Manycf  the  chief  towns  in  England, 
the  greatest  seats  of  trade,  suffered  much  between 
the  conquest,  and  the  time  when  Doomsday-book 
was  composed.  lu  all  these  resjiccts  the  conquest 
was  unfriendly  to  commerce,  and  obstructed  its  pro- 
gress for  some  time. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conquest  contributed 
to  increase  the  trade  of  England  in  several  ways, 
after  the  disorder  inseparable  from  such  revolutions 
v/as  at  an  end.  It  opened  a  free  communication 
with  Normandy,  and  afterwards  with  several  other 
rich  provini-es  of  France,  which  came  under  the  do- 
minion of  our  Anglo-Norman  icings ;  and  this  soon 
produced  a  brisk  and  constant  trade  between  Eng- 
land and  these  provinces.  It  made  also  a  very 
great  addition  both  to  the  ships  and  sailors  of  Eng- 
land, which  aie  the  chief  instruments  of  foreign 
trade.  I'or  William  was  so  far  from  burning  the 
fleet  in  which  he  brought  his  army  into  F^ngland,  as 
some  modern  writers  have  alfirmed,  that  his  fiist 
care  was  to  erect  fortifications  for  its  protection. 
The  frequent  expeditions  of  the  Conqueror  and  his 
successors  to  the  continent,  obliged  tbein  to  give 
constant  attention  to  trade   and   maritime    ailairs 
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The  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  England  about  the  I  they  were  reduced  to  great  distress.  "  Murcard, 
time  of  the  conquest,  brought  great  sums  of  money  I  monarch  of  Ireland,  behaved  a  little  hauo^htilv  to- 
into  the  kingdom,  and  contributed  to  increase  both  |  wards  Henry  I.     I  know  not  for  what  reason  •   but 


internal  and  foreign  commerce,  in  which  they  were 
constantly  employed. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  spend  any  time  in  deli- 
neating the  internal  trade  of  Britain  in  this  period, 
as  there  was  little  or  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  Fairs  and  mar- 
kets, which  are  the  principle  scenes  of  internal  com- 
merce, continued  to  be  held  in  many  places  on  Sun- 
days, in  spite  of  all  the  canons  that  had  been  made 
against  it.  This  was  one  of  the  abuses  which  the 
famous  preacher  Eustace,  abbot  of  Flay,  in  Nor 
mandy,  came  over  into  England  to  correct,  A.  D. 
1200;  and  he  was  so  successful,  that  he  prevailed 
upon  the  people  of  London,  and  of  several  other 
towns,  not  to  hold  their  markets  on  Sundays.  But 
we  are  informed  by  one  of  our  best  historians,  that 
some  of  these  towns  soon  after  returned  to  their 
former  practices. 

To  prevent  any  degree  of  obscurity  or  confusion 
in  our  delineation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain  in 
this  period,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing particulars  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
mentioned.  1.  The  chief  seats  of  trade; — 2.  The 
most  valuable  articles  of  exports  and  imports; — 3. 
The  persons  by  whom  it  was  conducted ; — 4.  Laws 
and  regulations  respecting  trade  ;— 5.  Shipping; — 6. 
Coin  ; — 7.  The  comparative  value  of  money,  prices 
of  commodities,  cind  expense  of  living  ; — 8.  The  ba- 
lance of  trade 

London  was  unquestionably  the  chief  seat  of  trade 
in  this,  as  it  had  been  in  the  former  period.  Situated 
on  the  noble  river  Thames,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea,  amidst  the  most  fertile  plains  of  this 
island,  it  enjoyed  every  advantage  for  importing  the 
commodities  of  other  countries,  and  exporting  those 
of  Britain  in  return.  These  advantages  were  not 
neglected  by  its  citizens,  who  were  much  addicted  to 
trade,  and  acquired  so  much  wealth  and  influence 
by  it,  that  they  were  called  barons,  and  respected 
in  public  assemblies  of  the  kingdom,  as  possessing  a 
kind  of  nobility.  "  London,"  says  William  of 
Malmsbury,  "  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  Rochester.  It  is  a  noble  city,  renowned  for 
the  riches  of  its  citizens,  and  crowded  with  mer- 
chants, who  come  from  all  countries,  and  particularly 
from  Gcrmanv,  with  merchandise."  In  this  city," 
says  William  Fitz-Stephen,  in  his  description  of 
London,  "  merchants  from  all  nations  under  heaven 
reside,  for  the  sake  of  trade."  The  great  multitude 
of  Jews  who  resided  in  London,  and  possessed  se- 
veral entire  streets,  afford  a  further  proof  of  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  trade  in  that  city  in  this  period.  For 
trade  was  almost  the  only  occupation  of  that  people  ; 
and  they  never  settled  in  great  numbers  in  any  place, 
but  where  they  either  found  or  brought  commerce. 

As  Bristol  had  been  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  continued  to  be  so  in 


he  was  soon  humbled  by  a  prohibition  of  all  trade 
between  England  and  his  dominions.  For  how 
wretched  would  Ireland  be  if  no  goods  were  im 
ported  into  it  from  England." 

The  Flemings,  who  were  settled  in  the  fine  coun- 
try of  Ross,  in  Pembrokeshire,  by  Henry  I.  were 
bold  adventurous  sailors,  and  much  addicted  to  com- 
merce. "  They  are,"  says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  "  a 
people  much  used  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
to  foreign  trade ;  and  in  order  to  increase  their 
store,  they  spare  no  pains  either  by  sea  or  land." 
The  vicinity  of  Uie  spacious  harbour  of  Milford- 
haven  was  probably  a  great  advantage  to  this  indus- 
trious colony. 

The  city  of  Exeter  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  at  the  conquest,  and  continued 
to  enjoy  that  advantage  through  the  whole  of  this 
period.  When  it  was  besieged  by  the  Conqueror, 
A.D.  1068,  the  inhabitants  compelled  a  great  num 
ber  of  foreign  merchants  and  mariners,  who  were 
then  in  their  harbour,  to  assist  them  in  their  defence, 
Wilham  of  Malmsbury  acquaints  us,  that,  in  his 
time,  though  the  soil  about  Exeter  was  so  barren 
that  it  hardly  produced  a  meagre  crop  of  oats,  yet 
its  extensive  trade  made  it  abound  in  every  thing 
that  contributed  to  the  comfort  of  human  life. 

The  five  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
commonly  called  the  cinque  ports,  were  certainly 
among  the  most  considerable  seats  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  England,  in  this  period.  Their  merchants, 
like  those  of  London,  enjoyed  the  honourable  ap- 
pellation of  barons,  which  their  representatives  in 
parliament  still  enjoy.  Government  depended  very 
much  upon  them  for  a  fleet  on  any  emergency;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  furnish  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
seven  ships  for  the  public  service,  at  forty  days  no- 
tice, to  continue  fifteen  days  in  that  service,  with 
their  crews,  at  their  own  charges.  This  is  a  suffici- 
ent proof  that  they  abounded  in  shipping  and  sailors, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  n-ithout  a  flourishing 
trade.  The  five  towns  which  originally  fonned  the 
cinque  ports,  were  Hastings  in  Sussex,  Dover,  Hythe, 
Romney,  and  Sandwich  in  Kent ;  to  which  were 
added  Winchelsea  and  Rye  as  principals,  and  some 
other  towns  as  members,  though  they  still  retained 
the  name  of  the  cinque  ports  from  their  original 
number.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  compara- 
ti  ve  trade  of  these  towns,  by  observing  the  number 
of  ships  which  each  was  obliged  to  furnish.  Has- 
tings (with  its  members)  was  obliged  to  furnish 
twenty-one  ships; — Romney  (with  its  members)  rive; 
Hythe  and  Sandwich  (with  their  members)  each 
five;  and  Dover  (with  its  members)  twenty-one.  For 
this  important  service  of  the  state,  the  people  of  the 
cinque  ports  had  various  honours  and  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  them.  Their  merchants  were  not  only 
styled  barons,  but  four  of  these  barons  had  a  title  to 


the  present  period.  This  we  learn  from  William  of  I  support  the  canopy  over  the  king  on  the  day  of  his 
Malmsbury,  in  his  description  of  the  vale  of  Glou-  coronation,  and  to  dine  at  a  table  on  his  right  hand, 
cester.  "  In  the  same  vale  is  a  very  famous  town  The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were  exempt  from  the 
named  Bristow,  in  which  there  is  a  sea-port,  a  safe  several  feudal  servitudes  and  prestations,  and  could 
receptacle  for  ships  from  Ireland,  Norway,  and  could  be  sued  only  in  their  own  court.  These  ho- 
other  foreign  countries ;  that  this  happy  region,  :  nours  and  privileges  aflord  a  proof,  that  the  govern- 
which  abounds  so  much  in  its  native  riches,  might  ment  of  England,  in  this  period,  was  not  inattentive 
not  be  destitute  of  the  commodities  procured  by  com-  to  the  encouragement  of  t-vade  and  shipping. 
merce."  The  trade  between  England  and  Ireland,  When  Bishop  Herebert,  in  the  reign  of  William 
which  was  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by  the  mer-  Rufus,  removed  the  seat  of  his  see  from  Thetford  to 
chants  of  Bristol,  was  so  great  and  so  essential  to  Norwich;  that  town,  we  are  told  by  William  of 
the  support  of  the  Irish,  that  when  it  was  interrupted,    JMalmsbury,  was  famous  for  the  number  of  its  inliM 
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bitauts  and  the  greatness  of  its  coinuifrco.  In  the 
same  count v,  the  town  of  Yarmouth  abounded  in 
ships,  and  was  a  formidable  rival  in  power  and  eoru- 
ujerce  to  the  cinque  ports,  thiiufrh  both  its  commerce 
ind  its  shipping  increased  very  much  in  the  suc- 
ceeding period.  The  town  of  Lynn  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  still  greater  share  of  foreign  trade  than 
Yarmouth,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  testimony  of  Wil- 
liam of  Newborough,  who  resided  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. That  author  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Kit  hard  L  the  town  of  Lynn  was  famous  for  its 
riches  and  commerce,  and  was  inhabited  by  many 
wealthy  Jews ;  who,  being  enraged  against  one  of 
their  nation  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  at 
tempted  to  kill  him,  and  assaulted  a  church  in  which 
he  had  taken  shelter.  This  raised  a  tumult.  A  great 
multitude  of  foreign  sailors  who  were  in  the  harbour, 
attacked  the  Jews,  and  beat  them  from  the  church 
with  some  slaughter.  Not  contented  with  this,  they 
plundered  and  then  burnt  several  of  their  houses, 
and  having  carried  the  plunder,  which  was  of  great 
value,  on  board  their  ships,  they  immediately  set  sail, 
in  order  to  secure  their  booty,  and  escape  punishment. 

Several  places  in  Lincolnshire  had  a  considerable 
share  of  trade,  in  this  period,  which  some  of  them 
have  since  lost,  by  the  choking  of  their  harbours  and 
other  accidents.  Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
was  a  rich  and  populous  city ;  and,  though  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  was  not  destitute  of  foreign  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  navigable  canal  between 
the  rivers  Trent  and  Witham,  made  A.D.  1121,  by 
order  of  Henry  L  The  towns  of  Grimsby,  Saltfleet, 
Waynflcet,  and  Boston,  though  they  had  much  de- 
clined from  what  they  had  been  in  this  period,  sent 
Bomc  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.,  A.D.  1359. 
Boston,  in  particular,  was  a  very  rich  and  flourish- 
ing place  before  it  was  plundered  and  burnt  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  The  great  numbers  and  riches 
of  the  Jews  who  resided  at  Lincoln,  Stamford,  and 
other  towns  in  this  county,  pl;iinly  indicate  that 
there  was  then  a  flourishing  trade  in  those  towns. 

York,  the  northern  capital  of  England,  and  resi- 
dence of  Roman  empeiors,  made  a  distinguished 
figure  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  but  was  much  re- 
duced soon  after  the  conquest.  It  revived  however 
in  a  little  time ;  and  WilLam  of  Malmsbury  tells  us, 
that  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  when  he  wrote, 
it  was  become  a  place  of  great  trade  ;  and  that  ships 
from  Ireland  and  Germany  sailed  up  the  river  Ouse 
intx)  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  Great  numbers  of 
Jews  settled  in  York  about  this  time,  and  acquired 
immense  wealth  by  usury  and  commerce,  which,  to- 
gether with  their  magniliccnt  houses  and  splendid 
way  of  living,  excited  the  envy  and  indignation  of 
the  people  to  such  a  degree  that  they  determined  to 
destroy  them.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  slaughter 
of  that  people  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  I.  reached 
York,  tJie  mob  arose,  assaulted  the  Jews,  plundered 
and  burnt  their  houties,  killed  many,  an>l  drove 
others  in  depair  to  kill  them.selves,  after  they  had 
despatched  their  wives  and  children  with  their  own 
hands.  This  outrageous  tumult,  in  which  some 
bundredii  of  Jews  were  killed,  and  their  houses,  fur- 
niture, and  riches,  reduced  to  ashes,  seems  to  have 
been  fatal  to  the  trade  of  York,  which  declined  so 
fa«t,  that  it  was  able  to  send  cmly  one  small  ship,  with 
nine  mariners,  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III. 

Many  other  towns  situated  on  the  sea-coasts   and 
navigable  rivers  of  Britain,  had   their  share  of  fo- 
reign trade  in  this  period.     But  a  more   particular 
«Duu>eration  of  them  is  unnecessary,  and   would  be  i 
tr  Jiou*.    One  of  our  ancient  historians,  refcrrini;  to  | 


the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  has  the  following 
exclamation  :>— "O  England  !  lliou  wast  lately  equal 
to  the  ancient  Chaldeans  in  power,  prosperity,  and 
glory.  The  shijis  of  Tarshish  could  not  be  coinpaied 
with  thy  shijis,  which  brought  thee  spices,  and  every 
precious  thing  from  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 
The  sea  was  to  thee  an  impregnable  wall,  and  thy 
ports  on  all  sides  as  the  well-fortified  gates  of  a 
strong  castle." 

It  is  curious,  and  may  be  useful,  to  know  what 
were  the  most  valuable  articles  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Britain  in  every  period.  By  this  we  shall  at  least 
discover  wherein  the  superfluities  and  necessities  of 
our  country  consisted  from  time  to  time,  and  in  what 
manner  the  former  were  disposed  of,  and  the  latter 
were  supplied. 

Slaves  still  continued  to  be  a  capital  article,  both 
in  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of  Britain.  When 
an  estate  was  conveyed  from  one  jjroprietor  to  ano- 
ther, all  the  villains  or  slaves  annexed  to  that  estate, 
were  conveyed  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
deed.  When  any  person  had  more  children  than  he 
could  maintain,  or  more  domestic  slaves  than  he 
chose  to  keep,  he  sold  them  to  a  merchant,  who  dis- 
posed of  them  either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  he  found 
would  be  most  protitable.  "  It  was  a  common  vice," 
says  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  "  of  the  English,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  poverty;  that  rather  than  en- 
dure it  patiently,  they  exposed  their  own  children  to 
sale."  ^lany  of  these  unlia])py  persons  were  carried 
into  Ireland,  and  no  doubt  into  other  countries,  and 
there  sold.  A  strong  law  was  made  against  this 
barbarous  kind  of  commerce,  in  a  great  council  held 
at  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  A.D.  1102.  "  Let  no 
man,  for  the  future,  j)resume  to  carry  on  the  wicked 
trade  of  selling  men  in  markets,  like  brute  beasts, 
which  hitherto  has  been  the  common  custom  of  Eng- 
land." But  this  law  did  not  put  an  end  to  this  trade  in 
slaves.  For  in  the  great  council  held  at  Armagh, 
A.D.  1171,  the  whole  clergy  of  Ireland,  after  having 
deliberated  long  concerning  the  cause  of  the  calami- 
ties with  which  they  were  threatened  by  the  invasion 
of  the  English,  at  length  agreed,  that  this  great 
judgment  had  jjccn  inflicted  ujjon  them  by  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  particu- 
larly for  their  having  bought  so  great  a  number  of 
English  slaves  from  merchants,  robbers,  and  ])iratcs, 
and  for  detaining  them  still  in  bondage.  To  a])pea$e 
therefore  the  divine  dis])leasurc,  which  had  been  ex- 
cited against  them  on  that  account,  they  decreed, — 
"  That  all  the  English  slaves  in  the  whole  island  of 
Ireland  should  be  immediately  emancipated,  and  re- 
stored to  their  former  liberty." 

English  horses  had  been  long  admired  and  co- 
veted on  the  continent;  and  such  multitudes  of  th-.m 
had  been  exported,  that  a  law  was  made  by  King 
Athelstan, — "  That  no  man  shall  export  any  horses 
beyond  seas,  except  such  as  he  designs  to  give  in 
presents."  But  this  law,  it  is  probable,  did  not  con- 
tinue long  in  force,  especially  alter  the  conquest, 
when  the  intercourse  between  this  itiland  and  the 
continent  was  under  no  restrictions,  and  our  great 
barons  bail  esUitcs  in  both  countries.  The  very  high 
jirice  of  horsen,  especially  of  those  which  were  used 
by  the  nobility  in  war  and  tournaments,  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  were  exported.  A  great  baron 
named  Amjihitil  Till,  agreed  to  pay  to  King  John, 
A.D.  )2U7,  as  a  part  of  his  rajisom,  ten  horses,  each 
worth  thirty  marks,  equivalent  to  three  hundred 
poun<ls  of  (mr  money  at  present.  Wliethcr  any 
other  animals  were  exported  in  Uiis  period  or  not,  we 
arc  not  informed. 
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"Wool  was  for  several  centuries  the  most  valuable 
article  of  the  British  exports.  Gervase  de  Aldemian- 
bury,  in  his  accounts  of  the  chamberlainship  of  Lon- 
don, A.  D.  1199,  charges  himself  with  twenty-three 
pounds  twelve  shillings,  which  he  had  received  from 
several  merchants,  for  leave  to  export  wool  and 
leather  out  of  England.  He  also  accounts  for  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  marks,  which  had  arisen 
from  the  sale  of  forty-five  sacks  of  wool  seized  from 
the  merchants,  for  attempting  to  export  them  with- 
out leave.  Many  other  proofs,  if  it  were  necessary, 
might  be  produced,  of  the  exportation  of  wool  wool- 
fels,  and  leather,  in  this  period. 

It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  absolutely  certain, 
that  wooUeu  yarn,  and  even  woollen  cloth,  were  ex- 
ported from  England  in  this  period.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  Richard  I.,  the  chamberlain  of  London  ac- 
counted for  eleven  marks,  which  had  arisen  from 
the  sale  of  a  parcel  of  woollen  yarn  seized  from 
John  de  Birchamstede,  because  he  had  attempted  to 
export  it  to  Flanders,  contrary  to  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  London.  From  this  it  appears,  that  wooUen 
yarn  was  exported,  and  that  the  privilege  of  export- 
ing it  had  been  granted  to  the  merchants  of  Loudon. 
That  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  was  in  a 
much  more  flourishing  state  in  England  in  this  than 
in  the  succeeding  period,  there  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence ;  which  induced  a  well-informed  writer  to  say, 
— "  That  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I., 
this  kingdom  greatly  flourished  in  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing woollen  cloth;  but  by  the  troublesome 
wars  in  the  time  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  and 
also  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  this  manufacture 
was  wholly  lost,  and  all  our  trade  ran  out  in  wool, 
woolfels,  and  leather,  carried  out  in  specie."  The 
Flemings  settled  in  England  seem  to  have  exported 
some  of  the  woollen  cloths  which  they  manufactured. 
For  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer,  that  they 
applied  with  equal  ardour  to  the  woollen  manulac- 
ture  and  to  foreign  trade. 

Although  agriculture  was  far  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  state  in  Britain  in  this  period,  yet,  in 
favourable  seasons,  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil, 
even  with  imperfect  cultivation,  made  it  produce 
more  corn  than  was  necessary  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  at  those  times  considerable  quantities  of  it 
were  exported.  "  Then,"  says  one  of  our  ancient 
historians,  "  England  might  be  called  the  store-house 
of  Ceres,  out  of  which  the  world  was  supplied  with 
corn."  Many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  this  period,  of  fines  paid  to  the  king  for 
licences  to  export  corn ;  which  is  a  sufiicient  proof 
that  it  was  at  some  times  an  article  of  exportation. 

Metals,  particularly  lead  and  tin,  constituted  one 
of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  exportation  in  the 
times  we  are  now  delineating.  Almost  all  the  ca- 
thedral and  abbey  churches,  together  with  many  pa- 
laces and  castles  in  France,  and  other  countries  on 
the  continent,  are  said  to  have  been  covered  with 
lead  brought  from  England.  We  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  great  quantities  of  tin  that  were  exported, 
from  an  article  in  the  accounts  of  Henry  de  Cas- 
teilun,  chamberlain  of  London,  A.  D.  1198,  in  which 
he  charges  himself  with  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  pounds  eighteen  shillings,  which  he  had  received 
in  fines  from  the  merchants  of  London,  for  leave  to 
export  tin.  The  royal  revenues  arising  from  the 
tin-mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  were  valued 
at  two  thousand  marks  a-year,  equivalent  to  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  our  money  ;  and  were  granted, 
at  tbat  rate,  to  Queen  Bertngaria,  widow  of 
I. 


Besides  these  capital  articles  of  exportatiOB  there 
were  many  others  of  smaller  value,  as  salt,  salmon, 
cheese,  honey,  wax,  tallow,  &c.  &c.  as  appears  from 
the  licences  granted  for  exporting  them,  which  are 
still  extant  in  our  record.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  this  enumeration  more  perfect. 

In  return  for  the  goods  which  they  exported,  the 
British  merchants  of  this  period  imported  not  only 
gold  and  silver,  in  coin  and  bullion,  but  several  other 
commodities,  for  which  they  found  a  demand  at 
home.  It  is  proper  to  mention  some  of  the  most  va- 
luable of  these  commodities. 

As  the  English  were  not  verj'  famous  for  their 
sobriety  in  this  period,  we  may  be  certain  that  wine 
was  a  saleable  commodity,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  valable  articles  of  importation.  "  The  French," 
says  William  Fitz-Stephen,  "  import  their  wines 
into  London,  which  they  expose  to  sale  both  in  their 
ships  and  in  their  wine-cellars  near  the  river."  The 
duties  payable  on  wines  imported,  called  ;H-«a  vinorum 
(the  price  of  wines),  constituted  no  inconsiderable 
branch  of  the  royal  revenue ;  and  particular  oflScers 
were  appointed  for  collecting  these  duties.  The  im- 
portation of  wines  increased  very  much  after  the 
marriage  of  Henry  II.  with  Eleanor,  heiress  of 
some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  south  of  F" ranee, 
where  the  best  wines  were  produced.  The  wine- 
trade  was  become  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  in 
the  beginning  of  King  John's  reign,  that  a  law  was 
made  for  regulating  the  prices  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  wine,  and  twelve  men  appointed  in  each 
city,  town,  and  borough,  to  superintend  the  execu- 
tion of  that  law.  "  By  this  means,"  says  a  contem 
porary  historian,  "  the  land  was  filled  with  drink 
and  drunkards." 

Spiceries,  drugs,  and  aromatics,  of  various  kinds, 
the  productions  of  the  East,  were  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  in  this  period ;  because  they 
were  much  used  by  persons  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
their  meats  and  drinks,  as  well  as  by  physicians  in 
the  composition  of  their  medicines.  '"  The  Sabeans," 
says  Fitz-Stephen,  "  import  into  London  their 
frankincense  and  other  spices ;  and  from  the  rich 
country,  about  Babylon,  they  bring  the  oil  of 
palms."  The  spice-trade  formed  so  capital  a  branch 
of  the  commerce  of  this  period,  that  merchants  in 
general  are  often  called  speciarii  in  the  barbarous 
Latin  of  those  times. 

Gold  and  precious  stones  were  imported  from 
Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  eastern  countries.  For 
though  no  gold  was  used  at  this  time  in  coinage, 
much  of  It  was  used  in  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  by  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  gilders,  embroider- 
ers, illuminators,  and  painters.  The  monks,  in  par- 
ticular, were  bitterly  reproached  by  several  writers, 
for  expending  so  much  gold  in  gilding  and  illumi- 
nating books.  Many  precepts  of  our  ancient  kings 
are  still  extant,  directing  certain  persons  to  buy 
gold  from  the  merchants  for  their  use.  The  sherifl's 
of  London,  in  the  second  year  of  Henry  II.,  paid 
fifty-six  shillings  for  gold  to  gild  the  king's  bridles.  " 

Silks,  and  other  fine  fabrics  of  the  East,  were  also 
imported ;  but  not  in  very  great  quantities,  because 
they  were  used  only  by  the  church,  the  royal  family, 
and  perhaps  by  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy  barons. 
Many  cathedral  and  abbey  churches  were  adorned 
with  altar  cloths,  veils,  and  curtains  of  si»k,  and  nad 
also  vestments  of  it,  in  which  their  clergy  officiated 
on  some  occasions.  It  appears  from  the  records  of 
this  period,  that  silks  were  purchased  from  time  to 
time  for  the  use  of  the  royal  family.  At  the  conquest, 
and  feir  some  time  after,   silks  were   very    dear  and 
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vHiTo;  but  raauufaitimes  of  them  having  boon  cs- 
taf)lished  inSiiily,  Spain,  Majorca,  and  Iviia.,  iu 
tile  course  of  the  twcUth  century,  they  became  much 
cheaper  and  more  conmion. 

Tapestrv,  together  with  linen  and  woollen  cloths  of 
the  finer  kinds,  were  amons;  the  British  imports  of 
this  period.  For  though  groat  quantities  of  woollen 
cloths  were  manufactured  in  England,  and  some  of 
them  were  exported;  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  ge- 
nerally of  the  coarsest  kinds,  and  most  common 
colours  ;  while  those  of  finer  texture,  and  more  deli- 
cate colours,  for  the  use  of  persons  of  high  rank, 
were  imported  from  Flanders ;  which  was  then  so 
famous  for  woollen  manufacture,  that  it  was  called 
Vlaiulria  Ttilrit.  Tapestries  for  hangings  were 
manufactured  in  the  city  of  Arras,  even  in  this 
period,  and  from  thence  imported  into  England. 
Though  linen,  as  well  as  woollen  cloths,  were  manu- 
factured in  Britain,  yet  it  seems  probable  that  the 
finest  linens  were  imported,  as  the  first  notice  we 
meet  with  of  fine  linen  made  in  England  is  in  the 
thirty-seventh  of  Henry  HI. 

Furs  of  various  kinds,  and  in  great  quantities, 
were  imported  from  Norway,  Russia,  and  other 
northern  countries.  For  furs  were  very  much  used, 
both  by  the  clergy  and  laity  :  and  all  persons  who 
could  afford  to  j)urchase  them  had  their  winter  gar- 
ments lined  with  them.  Some  of  these  furs,  par- 
ticularly sables,  bore  a  very  high  price,  and  could 
cnlv  be  obtained  by  princes  or  prelates  of  the 
greatest  wealth.  Robert  Bloit,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
made  a  present  to  Henry  L  of  a  cloak  of  the  finest 


cities  of  the  kingdom:  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
bad  a  great  share  in  its  foreign  commerce,  which  was 
for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Fitz- 
Stephen,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H., 
acquaints  us,  in  bis  description  of  London,  that  "  iu 
this  city  all  nations  under  heaven  had  factors  re- 
siding for  the  management  of  their  commerce." 

Great  numbers  of  Jews  o!ime  from  Normandy,  and 
other  countries  on  the  continent,  soon  after  the  con- 
quest,   and,  settling  in    all    the  trading    towns    in 
England,  got  possession  of  a  very  great  proportion  of 
the  commerce    of  the    kingdom.      Having  larger 
capitals,  greater  knowledge  of  trade,  and  a  more  ex 
tensive  correspondence  with  those  of  their  own  na 
tion  in  other  parts   of   Europe,  than  the  native  En 
glish  merchants,  they  were  able  to  undersell  them  in 
every  market.     By  these  means  they  acquired  great 
riches;  but  at  the  same  time  drew  upon   themselves 
the  indignation  of  the  public,   and  the  most  opprcs 
sive  exactions   of  the  government.     For  they    and 
their  families  were  considered   as  the  slaves,  and  aU 
their  possessions  as  the   property    of  the  sovereign 
which  ho  might  seize  at  pleasure,    which   he  might 
even   sell    at  mortgage  like   any  other  estate.     \Ve 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  trade  and  richcR  of 
the   Jews  at  this  period,    as  well   as  of  the  op[)rcs 
sions  of  the    government,    by  observing  that  a  par 
ticular   exchequer,  called   the  Exchequer  of  the  J^ws 
was  established  for  receiving  the  prodigious  sums  ex 
torted  from  them  in  customs,  fines,  forfeitures,  tallages 
and  various  other  ways.     To   give  one  example,  out 
of  many,    of  the  cruelty  of  the  government  towards 


cloth  lined  with  sables,  which  cost  no  less  than  one  the  Jews,  and  of  the  great  sums  extorted  from  them 
hundred  pounds,  equivalent  to  fifteen  hundred  we  are  told,  "  That  the  king,  A. D  ] 210,  commanded 
pounds  of  our  money.  I  all  the   Jews  in  England,  of  both  sexes,  to  be  nn 

Dye  stuffs,  particularly  woad,  may  be  reckoned  prisoned,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  pay  him  great 
among  the  imports  of  Britain  in  this  period,  which  is  sums  of  money.  Some  of  them,  after  they  hr.d  been 
an  additional  proof  that  the  woollen  manufacture  was  grievously  tortured,  surrenderetl  all  the  money  thej 
not  neglected.  Henry  de  Casteilun,  who  was  cham-  had,  and  even  promised  more,  to  preserve  thcmselvef 
berlain  of  the  port  of  L'mdon,  charged  himself,  in  from  further  tortures.  Amongst  others,  the  king  de- 
Lis  accounts  for  A. D.  1197,  with  the  sum  of  ninety-  manded  ten  thousand  marks  (equivalent  to  one 
six  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  which  he  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  present)  from  a  certain 
had  received  from  certain  merchants,  for  licences  to  Jew  at  Bristol,  and  commanded  one  of  his  teeth  to  be 
import  woad,  and  sell  it  in  England.  The  quantity  pulled  out  every  day  till  he  paid  that  sum.  The  Jew 
of  woad  imported  by  these  merchants  must  have  held  out  seven  days,  but  submitted  on  the  eighth, 
been  very  great,  when  they  could  afford  to  pay  a  and  parted  with  his  money  to  preserve  the  remainder 
sum  equivalent  to  more  than  fourteen  hundred  of  his  teeth." 
pounds  of  our  money  at  present,  for  their  licences.  All  Christians,  in  this  period,  were  prohibited  both 

Besides  gold  and  silver,  other  metals,  particularly  by  the  laws  of  the  church  and  state,  from  lending 
Iron  and  steel,  were  imported  into  Britain  from  Gcr-  money  at  interest,  which  was  called  usury ;  and  those 
many,  and  other  countries,  in  this  period.  The  who  were  convicted  of  it  were  punished  by  excom- 
German  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  in  London,  are  munication,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods 
thought  by  gome  to  have  derived  that  name  from  the  By  these  imjirudent  laws,  the  business  of  lendinp 
IfTcat  quantities  of  iron  and  steel  which  they  im  money  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  from 
jwrteil,  android  at  a  place  called  the  Steel  yard.         whence  they  derived  the  most  exorbitant  profits,  and 

Though  corn  was  exported  from  Britain  in  years  in  which  they  practised  the  most  cruel  exactions. 
<jf  plenty,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  For  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  not  regulated  by  any 
imported  in  still  greater  quantities,  in  times  of  law,  they  set  no  bounds  to  their  avarice,  and  took 
w-arcity,  which  were  but  tiKi  fiequent  in  our  present  every  advantage   of    the   necessities    of  those    who 

1)eri<«l.  The  merchants  of  London  seem  to  have  ap]died  to  them  for  a  loan  of  money.  On  some 
>ccn  the  chief  iin|)orter»  fifcorn  :  for  we  are  told  by  occasions,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  they  tr)ok  no 
a  contcmjxirary  writer,  that  they  kept  many  gra-  less  than  fifty  i)cr  cent,  per  annum.  This,  though 
narieii  full  of  it  in  that  city:  and  that  from  these  almost  incredible,  is  highly  probable,  from  an  ord(;r 
l^ranarieH  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  supplied,  of  Henry  HI.  restraining  them  from  takitig  more 
Several  other  articles  of  importation,  as  arms,  books,  than  twoj)cnce  in  a  week  for  every  twenty  shillings 
picturen,  &c.  might  be  mentioned ;  but  it  seems  to  be  they  lent  to  the  scholars  of  Oxford,  which  is  little 
unnecpKiiary,  and  would  be  tedioua,  to  make  this  more  than  forty-three  per  cent.  From  the  following 
enumeration  more  particular.  letter  of  the  famous  Peter  of  Blois,    Archdeacon   of 

The  internal  trade  of  England  was  managed  Bath,  to  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  we  may  form 
chietly  liy  Anjflo-Saxons  and  Anglo-Normans,  who  some  idea  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  .lews  to 
w«»rp  native!)  of  the  country,  and  members  of  the  their  unhappy  debtors  :  "  I  am  dragged  to  Canter- 
lacrchaot  guildi  established  in  the  several  towns  and   bury  to  be  crucified  by  the  perfidious  Jews,  uraougsr 
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theiT  other  debtors,  whom  they  ruin  and  torment 
with  usury.  The  same  sufferings  await  me  also  in 
London,  if  you  do  not  mercifully  interpose  for  my 
deliverance.  I  beseech  you  therefore,  0  most  re- 
verend father,  and  most  loving  friend,  to  become 
bound  to  Sampson  the  Jew,  for  six  pounds,  which  I 
owe  him,  and  thereby  deliver  me  from  that  cross." 
After  this  we  need  not  be  surprised,  either  at  the 
prodigious  opulence  of  the  Jews,  or  at  the  universal 
execration  in  which  they  were  held. 

The  German  merchants  of  the  Steel-yard,  who 
had  been  settled  in  London  before  the  conquest,  con 
tinned  in  the  same  place,  aid  enjoyed  the  same 
privileges,  after  that  event  For  Fitz-Stephen,  who 
tlourished  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
says,  in  his  description  of  London,  that  the  mcr 
chants  of  aU  nations  had  their  distant  quays  and 
wharfs  in  that  city ;  and,  particularly,  that  the  Ger 
mans  had  the  Steel-yard.  But  as  the  society  of  the 
merchants  of  the  Steel-yard  made  a  more  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  next  period,  we  shall  insert  a  more 
particular  account  of  it  in  our  next  book. 

The  trade  of  Venice,  Pisa,  Genoa,  Amalphi,  and 
some  other  cities  of  Italy,  was,  in  this  period,  in  a 
very  flourishing  state.  The  truth  is,  that  almost  all 
the  commerce  between  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  merchants  of  these  cities, 
who  exported  the  superfluities  of  Europe,  and 
brought  home  the  spices,  gold,  silks,  and  other 
precious  commodities  of  the  East,  which  they  sent 
into  every  country  where  they  could  find  a  market, 
and  particularly  into  Britain.  For  the  management 
of  this  trade,  companies  of  Italian  merchants  were 
settled  in  London,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  towns. 
Amongst  these  companies  the  Caursiui  were  the 
most  famous  about  the  end  of  this  and  the  beginning 
of  the  next  period.  It  is  imagined,  that  they  were 
called  Caursini,  because  many  of  them  belonged  to 
a  numerous  and  opulent  family  of  that  name  in 
Italy.  However  this  may  be,  the  Caursini  in  Eng- 
land, by  departing  from  t'he  proper  business  of  mer- 
chants, and  becoming  agents  for  the  Pope  in  his 
usurious  transactions,  rendered  themselves  as  odious 
as  the  Jews.  But  a  more  full  account  of  this  so- 
ciety, as  well  as  that  of  the  Lombards,  shall  be  given 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  our  next  book. 

Some  of  the  great  barons  of  England,  among  the 
officers  of  their  household,  had  one  who  was  called 
the  Merchant,  who  transacted  all  the  mercantile 
business  of  the  baron  to  whom  he  belonged  ;  dispos- 
ing of  his  corn,  cattle,  and  every  thing  he  had  to 
sell ;  and  purchasing  cloths,  wines,  spices,  and  every 
tiling  else  he  wanted  to  buy.  It  appears  from  re- 
cords, that  these  baronial  merchants  even  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  and  imported  wines  and  other  goods, 
for  which  they  were  liable  to  pay  customs. 

Commerce  had  been  an  object  of  the  attention  of 
government,  and  a  subject  of  legislation,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  continued  to  be  so  in  the 
.present  period.  It  was  one  of  the  tirst  cares  of  the 
Conqueror  to  encourage  trade.  With  this  view  he 
published  a  proclamation,  inviting  foreign  merchants 
to  frequent  the  ports  of  England,  and  promising 
them  the  most  perfect  security  tor  their  goods  and 
persons.  This  prince  adopted  several  Anglo-Saxon 
regulations,  with  respect  to  trade,  into  his  own  laws, 
and  enforced  them  by  his  authority.  By  one  of 
these  laws,  it  is  decreed,  "  That  no  live  cattle  shall 
be  bought  or  sold,  but  in  cities,  and  before  three 
credible  witnesses ;"  by  another,  "  That  all  fairs 
and  markets  shall  be  kept  in  fortified  cities,  towns. 


they  were  necessary  in  those  turbulent  times.  The 
Conqueror  also  prohibited  the  selling  of  Chrish'an 
slaves  to  infidels  :  but  this  prohibition,  it  is  probable, 
was  not  much  regarded.  We  know  of  no  laws  re- 
specting trade  made  by  Williain  II. ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  I.,  was  more  attentive  to  that  im- 
portant object.  By  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of 
England,  when  a  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  if 
those  who  escaped  from  it  did  not  return  to  it  within 
a  limited  time,  the  ship  and  cargo  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This  most  unjust 
and  cruel  law  was  abrogated  by  Henry  I  ,  who  de- 
creed, that  if  one  man  escaped  alive  out  of  the 
wreck,  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  have  no  claim 
either  to  the  ship  or  cargo. 

But  this  just  and   merciful   regidation   was  very 
disagreeable  to  many  of  the  rapacious  barons,  and 
was  quite  disregarded  after  the  death  of  the  princ*? 
by  whom   it  was  made,  till  it  was    revived   by  his 
grandson  Henry  II.     "  That  prince,"  as  we  are  told 
by  one  of  our  ancient  historians,  "  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  abolished   the   cruel    custom 
towards    shipwrecked   sailors,  which   had   too   long 
prevailed ;  and  commanded  that  those  who  escaped 
from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  should  be  treated  with 
kindness ;  and  that  such  as  did  them  any  injury,  or 
seized    any    of   their    goods,    should    be    severely 
punished," — a  law  which  does  much  honour  both  to 
the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  its  author.     However 
this  maybe,  it  is  certain,  that  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1174, 
promulgated  the  three  following  regulations  on  this 
subject :   I.  That  if  but  one  man   escaped  from  a 
ship  alive,  that  ship  and  cargo  could  not  be   con- 
sidered as  a  wreck,  but  should  be  kept  for  the  use  of 
the  owners.     2.  Though  no  man  escaped  alive,  yet 
if  any  animal  escaped,  or  was  found  in  the  ship  alive, 
the  ship  and  cargo  should  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody   of   four   persons    of  credit,  to  be  kept  three 
months,  to  be  delivered  to  the  owners  if  they  ap- 
peared within  that  time,  or  to  the  King  at  the  end 
of  it,  if  the  owners  did  not  appear.    3.  But  if  neither 
man  nor  beast  escaped  alive,  the  ship  and  cargo 
should  belong  to  the  King,  or  to  the  person  having 
right  to  wreck  at  that  place.     This  prince  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
to  whom  he  sent  a  splendid  embassy,  with  magnifi- 
cent presents,  A.D.  1157,  with  a  view  to  promote  a 
free  trade  between  their  subjects.     To  prevent  the 
diminution  of  the  ships  and  sailors  of  his  kingdom, 
which  he  knew  to  be  so  necessarj'  both  for  its  de- 
fence and  trade,  Henry  II.,  A.D   1181,  commanded 
his  justices  itinerant,  "  to  give  a  strict   charge   in 
every  county,  that  no  man,  as  he  valued  his  life  and 
fortune,  should  buy  or  sell  any  ship  to   be   carried 
out  of  England,  or  should  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent, 
any  mariner  out  of  England." 

The  importance  of  trade  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  becoming  more  conspicuous,  Richard  I. 
paid  great  attention  to  it,  and  made  many  mercantile 
regulations.  The  laws  and  regulations,  published 
by  this  prince  at  Chinon,  in  France,  A.D.  1189,  foj 
the  government  of  his  great  fleet  in  his  expedition 
into  the  Holy  Land,  are  very  curious,  but  too  long 
to  be  here  inserted  ;  and  being  rather  of  a  martial 
than  a  mercantile  nature,  do  not  so  properly  belong 
to  our  present  subject  By  the  last  of  these  laws,  it 
is  decreed,  "  That  whoever  is  convicted  of  theft, 
shall  have  his  head  shaved,  melted  pitch  poured  upon 
it,  and  the  feathers  from  a  pillow  shaken  over  it, 
that  he  may  be  known ;  and  shall  be  put  on  shore 
on  the  fiist  land  at  which  the  ship  touches  "     Thf 


or   castles."     These    laws  were   inconsistent:    butifaiuousmantiiiielavvscalled  "TlieLawsorOkTon  "as 
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it  is  asserted  by  many  modern  authors,  were  promul-  object  worthy  of  some  attention  in  every  period  of 
gated   by  this  prince  on  that  ishind,  at  his  return    its  history. 

from  the  Holy  Land;  but  on  what  foundation  this  It  is  conjectured,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  con- 
is  built,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  These  quest,  that  the  shipping  of  England  amounted  to 
laws,  which  are  forty-seven  in  number,  arc  evidently  two  or  three  thousand  vessels,  from  twenty  to  one 
very  ancient,  and  no  less  prudent,  humane,  and  just;  hundred  tons,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  former  period ; 
though  several  of  them,  from  a  change  of  manners  and  that  after  that  event  the  ships  belonging  to  Rri- 
and  circumstances,  are  now  obsolete.  We  have  tain  became  more  numerous,  and  were  of  a  larger 
better  evidence   that  Richard  I.  made  various   mer-   size,  and  better  construction. 

cantile  reguLitions,  soon  after  his  return  into  Eng-  j  The  very  fleet  which  brought  over  the  duke  of 
laud  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  the  Eiist.  Normandy  and  his  army  into  England,  made  a 
By  the  first  of  these  regulations  he  commanded  the  great  addition  to  the  English  shipping.  Some  of 
<ea-ports  to  be  carefully  guarded  that  no  corn  or  our  anc-ient  historians  affirm,  that  this  fleet  consisted 
provisions  of  any  kind  might  be  exportsd  either  in  of  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  ships.  Though 
English  or  foreign  bottoms.  But  this  was  only  a  this  may  be  an  exaggeration,  we  may  be  certain 
temporary  prohibition,  to  prevent  a  famine,  with  that  the  transportation  of  sixty  thousand  men,  with 
which  England  was  then  threatened.  Having  set  their  horses,  arms,  and  other  necessaries,  required  a 
forth  the  great  inconveniences  arising  from  the  di-  very  numerous  fleet  of  such  small  ships  as  were  then 
versity  of  weights  and  measures  in  different  parts  of  in  use.  Some  of  these  ships  were  carried  back  to 
tl.e  kingdom,  he,  by  a  law,  commanded  all  measures  the  continent ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them,  toge- 
of  corn,  and  other  dry  goods,  as  also  of  liquors,  to  be  thcr  with  their  crews,  remained  in  England,  and 
exactly  the  same  in  all  his  dominions ;  and  that  the  made  a  great  addition  to  its  naval  power.  The  fre- 
riui  of  each  of  these  measures  should  be  a  circle  of  quent  voyages  of  our  Anglo-Norman  kings,  between 
iron.  By  another  law,  he  commanded  all  cloth  to  this  island  and  their  dominions  on  the  continent, 
be  woven  two  yards  in  breadth  within  the  lists,  and  attended  by  large  armits,  chiefly  composed  of  ca- 
of  equal  goodness  in  all  parts;  and  that  all  cloth  valry,  rendered  numerous  fleets  absolutely  necessary. 
which  did  not  answer  this  description,  should  be  These,  it  is  true,  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to 
seized  and  burnt.  He  enacted  further,  that  all  the  fleets  of  transports,  than  to  the  royal  navies  of  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom  should  be  exactly  of  the  same  present  times.  For  they  consisted  chiefly  of  mer- 
weight  and  iineness ;  that  no  Christian  should  take  chant-ships,  collected  together  when  it  was  ncces- 
any  interest  for  money  lent :  and  to  prevent  the  ex-  ,  sary,  and  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  service  was  per- 
tortions  of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  that  all  com-  formed.  But  the  very  possibility  of  collecting 
pacts  between  Christians  and  Jews  should  be  made  together  a  fleet  of  several  hundred  ships,  in  a  few 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  the  conditions  of,  weeks,  aff"ords  a  demonstration  that  England 
them  put  in  writing,  of  which  three  copies  should  be  1  abounded  in  shipping  in  this  period, 
made,  one  to  be  lodged   in  a  public  repository,  and        The  Anglo-Saxon  ships  were  vcrv  sm.all,  and  far 


one  to  be  given  to  each  party.  Many  of  these  regu- 
lations were  wise  and  useful,  but  some  of  them  were 
tinctured  with  the  prejudice  of  the  times. 

If  there  was  any  thing  commendable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  King  John,  it  was  his  attention  to  mari- 
time and  mercantile  affairs.  Of  this  he  gave  a 
proof,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  by 
publishing  the  famous  edict  of  Hastings,  A.D.  1200, 
in  which  he  asserted  his  dominion  over  the  British 
seas  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  commanded  his 
captains  to  seize  all  ships  which  did  not  strike  their 
tiTpsails  to  them,  to  confiscate  their  cargoes,  and 
imprison  their  crews,  even  though  they  were  the 
•.ubjects  of  a  power  in  friendship  with  England.  In 
d  word,  the  attention  of  this  prince  to  maritime 
aiTairs  was  such,  that  he  was  served  with  zeal  and 
fidelity  by  his  sailors,  when  he  was  abandoned  i)v 
almost  all  his  other  subjects.  It  is  a  sufKcicnt  evi- 
dence of  this,  that,  at  a  time  when  his  affairs  were 
in  the  most  desperate  state  on  shore,  his  fleet  dc- 
ttroyed  the  whcde  naval  power  of  France,  and  sent 
home  no  fewer  than  three  hundred  sail  of  French 
ships  which  had  been  taken.  King  John  contri- 
butetl  also  to  the  improvement  of  commerce,  by  esta- 
blishing guilds  or  societies  of  merchants,  with 
variou«  jiHvileges  and  immunities,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kincdom,  where  there  was  any  considerable  trade. 
By  tli>'  fiirty-first  article  of  Mairna  Charta,  foreign 
iiierciiHuts  ar«  feecured  against  all  violent  and 
every  il  ejjal  exaction  in  times  of  peace ;  and  it  i» 
deciareii,  that  when  a  war  breaks  out,  tiicy  ithuli  lie 
treated  in  i^uuland  in  the  same  niiiiiner  in  which 
the  llii^liith  merchantii  are  treated  in  the  enemy's 
coun  ry. 

A»  khipa  are  tho  chief  instruments  of  foreign 
lr.ide,  the  btate  of  tbu  shippin);  of  this  island  is  an 


from  being  perfect  in  their  construction.  But  the 
English  ships  of  this  period  appear  to  have  been 
both  larger  and  better  built.  Those  of  the  largest 
size,  and  strongest  construction,  was  called  dromoyia. 
The  famous  Saracen  ship,  which  was  taken  by 
Richard  I.  near  the  port  of  Aeon,  was  of  this  kind; 
and  must  have  been  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  as 
it  contained  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  men. 
Those  dromones  had  three  masts,  and  are  said  to 
have  sailed  very  slowly,  being  too  lofty  to  make  use 
of  oars.  Ships  of  the  second  rate,  called  bussa;  or 
bucca>,  were  also  largo  vessels,  and  had  three  masts. 
Galleys  were  of  various  kinds,  and  difTcreut  degrees 
of  magnitude  ;  but  they  all  made  use  of  oars  as  well 
as  sails.  The  ships  most  commonly  used  in  trade, 
both  at  sea  and  on  large  rivers,  were  called  barca', 
or  barks;  and  those  of  them  which  were  of  the 
smallest  size  were  called  Ixirbo'.ta;.  All  these  ves- 
sels had  decks,  for  securing  the  goods  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  from  the  injuri(:s  of  the  sea.  Be- 
sides these,  they  had  boats  of  different  kinds  and  di- 
mensions, for  plying  on  rivers,  for  fishing,  and  for 
other  i)urpose& 

That  the  English  shi])S  of  this  [leriod  had  tlie  re- 
putation of  being  eNcellent  in  their  several  kinils,  is 
at  least  lii[;hly  jTobabli.-,  from  tlie  law  of  Henry  II., 
which  prohibited  the  selling  of  them  to  foreigners. 
We  are  told  by  a  contem)>orary  author,  who  was 
present  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  with  Richard  I.,  in 
liis  way  to  the  H(dy  Land, — that  the  jieople  of  thai 
cily  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  nundier, 
beauty,  and  magnitude,  of  the  ships  of  which  that 
monarch's  fleet  was  composed;  and  declared,  that 
so  fine  a  fleet  had  never  be<-n  seen,  and  probably 
never  would  be  seen  in  the  harbour  of  Niessina. 
TliiH  wiiH  indeed   a  very  irallant  fleet.     It  consisted 
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of  thirteen  ships  of  the  largest  kind,  called  dromones, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  second  rate,  called 
busstf,  fifty-three  galleys,  besides  a  great  number  of 
tenders.  Such  a  fleet  would  make  no  contemptible 
appearance  even  in  foreign  times. 

As  the  British  ships  were  better  built,  so  they 
were  also  better  navigated,  in  this  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding period.  The  English  sailors  were  much  ad- 
mired, both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  their  dexterity 
and  courage;  which  produced  the  law  of  Henry  II., 
prohibiting  them  from  entering  into  foreign  service. 
Geoffrey  of  Vinesauf,  who  accompanied  Richard  I. 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  that  prince  from  shipwreck  in  a 
stonn,  to  the  uncommon  skill  and  courage  of  his 
sailors,  "  who  did  every  thing  that  it  was  possible 
for  human  art  to  do,  to  resist  the  fury  of  the  winds." 
This  character,  which  the  English  sailors  so  early 
acquired,  they  have  long  retained,  and  I  hope  will 
never  forfeit. 

It  is  a  little  uncertain,  whether  or  not  the  English 
sailors  towards  the  end  of  this  period,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  mariner's  compass  to  guide  them  in 
their  voyages.  For  neither  the  person  who  invented 
that  most  useful  instrument,  nor  the  time  when  it 
was  invented,  is  very  well  known.  It  is  however 
certain,  that  it  had  been  discovered  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth,  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, that  a  needle  touched  with  a  loadstone  pointed 
towards  the  north  ;  and  that  endeavours  were  then 
used  to  apply  this  discovery  to  navigation,  though 
the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  it  was  not  then 
invented.  For  Hugh  de  Bercy,  a  French  poet,  who 
flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, mentions  this  property  of  a  needle  touched 
with  a  loadstone  very  plainly,  and  describes  an  in- 
strument called  la  mariniere,  used  by  the  sailors  in 
his  time,  in  which  the  needle  was  placed  upon  a 
board  that  floated  in  a  vessel  of  water. 

If  ships  and  sailors  are  necessary  to  foreign  trade, 
especially  in  an  island,  money  is  no  less  necessary 
both  to  foreign  and  internal  commerce.  It  has  long 
been  the  common  measure  of  all  commodities,  and 
the  chief  instrument  of  their  circulation,  and  must 
therefore  never  be  neglected  in  the  history  of  trade. 

Living  money,  which  made  so  great  a  figure  in 
the  former,  is  seldom  or  never  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  present  period.  For,  when  coin  be- 
came common,  the  conveniency  of  it,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  all  commodities,  appeared  so  great,  that  all 
others  were  soon  laid  aside. 

The  full  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  se- 
veral denominations  of  money,  and  of  the  real  coins 
that  were  used  in  Britain  in  the  preceding  period, 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  say  much  on  these  subjects 
in  the  present;  because  the  changes  made  in  them 
by  the  conquest  were  but  few  and  inconsiderable. 
These  changes  were  the  following.  Some  denomi- 
minations  of  money,  as  mancusses,  oras,  and  thrim- 
sas,  that  were  common  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
fell  into  disuse,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  by  the 
writers  after  the  conquest.  If  the  mancus  of  gold 
was  a  real  coin  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which  is 
not  very  certain,  it  ceased  to  be  coined  after  the 
conquest;  for  there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of  such  a 
coin  among  the  Anglo-Normans :  nor  do  we  hear 
any  thing  of  the  copper  coin  called  a  stica,  after  the 
v'onquest. 

The  Tower  pound,  which  had  been  the  money 
pound  after  the  Anglo-Saxons,  continued  to  be  the 
money  pound  of  England  for  several  centuries  after 
the  conquest.     This  pound  was  three-fourths  of  an 


ounce  b'ghter  than  the  Troy  pound,  to  which  it  was 
in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to  sixteen.  It  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces,  each  ounce  weighing  450 
Troy  grains,  which  made  5400  such  grains  in  the 
pound.  Whenever  therefore  a  pound  of  money  is 
mentioned  by  the  writers  in  this  period,  it  signifies 
as  many  silver  coins  as  weighed  5400  Troy  grains ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  Tower  pound  weight  of  silver 
coins.  The  pound  was  both  the  largest  and  mosi 
common  denomination  of  money. 

The  mark  is  another  denomination  of  money, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  histories  and 
records  of  this  period.  It  weighed  exactly  two- 
thirds  of  a  Tower  pound ;  and  was  the  same  with  the 
Anglo-Danish  mark,  which  has  been  fully  described 
already. 

The  shilling  was  not  a  real  coin,  but  only  a  deno- 
mination of  money  in  this  period,  whatever  it  might 
have  been  in  the  former.  The  Anglo-Norman 
shilling  was  also  very  difi'erent  in  its  weight  and 
value  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  largest  of  the 
latter  weighed  only  112|^  Troy  grains,  whereas  the 
former  represented  as  many  silver  coins  as  weighed 
270  of  the  same  grains,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
Tower  pound. 

The  penny  was  by  far  the  most  common  real  coin 
in  the  present  period.  Every  Tower  pound  of  silver 
was  coined  into  two  hundred  and  forty  of  these  pen- 
nies, each  weighing  22^  Troy  grains.  Twelve  of 
these  pennies,  weighing  270  grains,  were  paid  for 
one  shilling.  In  a  word,  the  Anglo-Nonnan  penny 
was  the  same  in  weight  with  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
Many  of  the  former,  as  well  as  some  of  the  latter  are 
still  preserved,  and  have  been  published. 

Though  the  silver  penny  of  this  period  was  but  a 
small  coin,  yet  it  was  of  considerable  value,  and 
would  have  purchased  as  much  provisions,  or  other 
goods,  as  four  or  five  of  our  shillings  will  do  at  pre- 
sent. To  have  had  no  smaller  coins  than  pennies, 
would  have  been  very  inconvenient  to  the  poor  in 
the  purchase  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  silver  half-pen- 
nies and  farthings  were  coined  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
the  former  period ;  though  few  or  none  of  these 
small  coins  of  some  of  our  Norman  kings  have  been 
preserved.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
smaller  coins  were  sometimes  very  scarce,  and  that 
the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  cut  or  break 
silver  pennies  into  halves  and  quarters,  which  passed 
for  half-pennies  and  farthings.  For  Henry  I.,  A.D. 
1 108,  prohibited  this  practice  ;  and  commanded,  that 
all  half-pennies  and  farthings,  as  well  as  pennies, 
should  be  entire  and  round.  It  appears  also,  that 
this  law  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  cutting 
pennies  into  halves  and  quarters,  but  that  it  conti- 
nued through  the  whole  of  this  period ;  because  we 
meet  with  a  law  against  it  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
A.D.  1279. 

In  the  course  of  this  period,  the  silver  penny  is 
sometimes  called  an  esterling  or  sterling ;  and  good 
money  in  general  is  sometimes  called  esterling  or 
sterling  money.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
various  conjectures  of  antiquaries  about  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  appellation.  The  most  propable 
opinion  seems  to  be  this,  that  some  artists  from 
Germany,  who  were  called  Esterlings,  from  the  situ- 
ation of  their  country,  had  been  employed  in  fabri- 
cating our  money,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  silver 
pennies ;  and  from  them  the  penny  was  called  an 
esterling,  and  our  money  esterling  or  sterling 
money. 

As  the  silver  coins  of  England,  in  this  and  the 
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former  jieriod,  were  of  the  saiue  kiuds,  and  of  the 
same  weights,  they  were  also  of  Uie  same  standard 
or  degree  of  liiiencss.  Both  our  Aiiu:lo-S;ixon  and 
Anglo-Norman  princes  paid  great  attoutiuu  to  the 
purity  of  their  coin,  and  punished  those  who  at- 
tempted to  debase  it,  with  great  severity.  Henry  H., 
A.D.  llKI,  called  in  all  the  coin,  because  some  of 
it  had  been  debased ;  and  issued  new  money,  w  hich 
was  to  be  the  only  current  coin  of  the  kingdom. 

Coining  money  was  not  confined  to  one  place  in 
England,  as  it  is  at  present,  but  was  practised  in 
every  town  of  any  considerable  trade.  The  work- 
men, however,  who  were  employed  iu  coining,  did 
not  enjoy  the  same  liberty  with  other  artists,  of  fol- 
lowing their  own  fancies,  and  making  such  coins  as 
they  pleased;  but  they  received  all  their  dyes  from 
the  exchequer,  and  they  wrought  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  otKcers,  who  were  called  eiaminatures  mo- 
nettf,  and  custodts  cuueorum,  "  Essayers  and  keep- 
ers of  the  dyes,"  whose  business  it  was,  to  take  care 
that  their  coins  were  of  the  standard  weight  and 
fineness.  All  these  workmen,  together  with  the  es- 
sayers and  keepers  of  the  dyes,  in  all  the  different 
mints,  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchcipier ;  who,  from  time  to  time, 
commanded  them  to  appear  before  them  with  their 
implements  of  coining.  Thus,  in  the  9th  of  King 
John,  writs  were  issued  by  the  barons  of  the  exche- 
quer, commanding  all  the  moneyours,  essayers,  and 
keepers  of  the  dyes,  iu  London,  Winchester,  Exeter, 
Chirhe>ter,  Canterbury,  Kochester,  Ipswich,  Nor- 
wich, Lynn,  Lincoln,  York,  Carlisle,  Northampton, 
Oxford,  St.  Edmunds,  and  Durham,  to  appear  be- 
fore them  at  Westminster,  in  the  quinziemc  of  St. 
Dcnys,  and  to  bring  with  them  all  the  dyes  sealed 
up  with  their  own  seals. 

Though  it  is  highly  probable  that  money  was 
coined  in  Scotland  before  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod, yet  as  none  of  that  ancient  money  has  been 
discovered,  nothing  certain  can  be  said  on  that  sub- 
ject. Nur  have  any  coins  of  Malcolm  Canmoro,  or 
of  his  three  successors,  Donald,  Duncan,  and  Edgar, 
kings  of  Scotland,  yet  appeared ;  the  most  ancient 
.Scotch  coins  that  are  known  being  those  of  Alexan- 
der I.,  who  began  his  reign  A.D.  11U7.  From  that 
a?ra  the  series  is  almost  complete.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  Hpend  one  moment  in  describing  the  money  of 
Scotland,  in  this  period,  as  it  was  exactly  the  same 
in  weight,  fineness,  and  fabrication,  with  that  of 
England,  already  described. 

If  any  gold  was  coined  in  Britain  in  the  times  we 
are  now  considering,  it  has  disappeared.  For  no 
told  coins  of  any  of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  Eng- 
land, in  this  period,  have  been  yet  discovered,  nor 
are  any  such  coins  m<'ntioned  by  the  contemporary 
historians.  But  foreign  gold  coins,  of  the  same 
kinds  which  had  circulated  among  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on", still  continued  to  circulate  through  th(!  whole 
of  this  periiKl.  These  were  commonly  called  By- 
lAotx,  or  By/antinei!,  and  have  been  dcscriiied  in  the 
<ixth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  this  work. 

The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  appears  to  have 
brcu  tt  one  to  nine.  The  abbot  of  Thorncy  being 
.  \  \.,„.^  ii,  pay  to  King  Stephen  yearly,  for  the  pri- 
'  of  u  market  at  Jakeslcy,  one  mark  of  gold, 
i'  .';  !i:iic  marks  of  silver,  and  was  discharged.  The 
w:uc  proportion  was  observed  in  the  succeeding 
reijni.     For  l'<.-ti-r  Turk  paid   six  ]>ounds  of  silver 

•    •'  r       ,  lii-qiirr,  for  one  mark  of  gold,  which  he 
ry  n.     The  (  lieapriCKS  of  gold,  in   this 
-  to  bean  indication   of  its  abundance 
ia  vro^;iiiua  to  silver. 
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The  most  natural  and  easy  way  of  paying  any 
sum  of  money,  is  to  pay  as  many  real  coins  of  gold 
or  silver  as  are  nominally  and  legally  contained  in 
that  sum.  This  is  called  paying  by  tale  ;  and  is  al- 
most the  only  method  now  in  use.  But  as  the  real 
value  of  coins,  iu  some  periods,  may  fall  considera- 
bly short  of  their  nominal  value,  cither  by  a  defici- 
ency in  their  weight,  or  fineness,  or  in  both,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  at  those  times,  to  contrive  some 
method  to  guard  against  this  deception.  Several 
methods  were  used  for  this  purpose,  in  the  times  we 
are  now  considering,  by  those  who  received  the 
royal  revenues  at  the  exchequer,  and  probably  by 
all  who  had  extensive  dealing  in  money. 

When  the  coins  offered  to  the  receivers  at  the  ex- 
chequer, appeared  to  them  sufficiently  pure,  but  a 
little  lighter  than  the  standard,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  demanding  and  receiving  six  silver  pen- 
nies in  every  pound,  more  than  was  nominally  con- 
tained in  it,  to  make  up  the  supposed  deficiency  iu 
the  weight.  For  example,  they  demanded  and  re- 
ceived two  hundred  and  forty-six  silver  pennies  for 
one  pound,  instead  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies, 
which  made  a  nominal  pound.  The  six  silver  pen- 
nies e.Ktraordinary  were  called  the  increnienl ;  and 
this  way  of  paying  was  called  paying  ad  scalam,  and 
was  an  easy  and  amicable  method  of  adjusting  the 
difference  between  the  legal  and  real  weight  of 
coins. 

When  the  coins  presented  in  payment  at  the  ex- 
checjuer  appeared  to  be  so  nmch  diminished  that  the 
ordinary  increment  would  not  make  up  the  defici- 
ency, they  were  put  into  the  scales,  and  taken  by 
weight,  without  any  regard  to  number.  This  was 
called  payment  <id  pensum,  and  was  certainly  the 
most  just. 

But  as  coins  might  be  defective  in  fineness  as  well 
as  in  weight,  the  receivers  at  the  exchequer  some- 
times melted  a  few  of  them  by  way  of  trial,  and  cal 
culated  the  value  of  the  whole,  according  to  the 
issue  of  that  trial.  This  was  called  payment  by 
combustion  ;  and  when  a  quantity  of  coins  had  un 
dergone  this  trial,  they  were  said  to  be  blanched 
To  prevent  the  trouble  of  melting,  a  certain  allow- 
ance, as  one  shilling  iu  the  pound,  was  sometimes 
offered  and  accepted,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in 
fineness.  There  were  proper  officers  in  the  exche- 
quer for  performing  these  operations,  such  as  a 
posour  for  weighing,  and  a  fusor  for  melting  the 
coins  that  were  to  be  tried ;  and  these  officers  were 
furnished  with  proper  instruments  and  conveniences 
for  their  respective  works. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  every  reader,  that  these 
different  modes  of  payment  made  a  very  essential 
difference  both  to  the  debtor  and  creditor,  especially 
in  large  sums  ;  because  it  recpiired  a  greater  number 
of  the  same  kind  of  coin?  to  pay  the  same  debt  in 
one  way  than  another.  For  this  reason,  in  making 
bargains,  and  settling  the  rents  of  farms,  &c.,  it  was 
usual  to  stipulate  in  which  of  these  ways  the  money 
was  to  be  paid,  by  tale,  by  scale,  by  weight,  or  by 
combustion. 

If  the  same  nominal  sum  of  money  had  always 
contJiined  the  same  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
of  the  same  fineness,  we  might  easily  and  certainly 
have  discovered  the  comparative  value  of  money, 
and  expense  of  living,  at  any  two  j)eriods,  only  by 
coniiiaring  tlie  nominal  prices  of  labour  and  comnio 
dities  at  these  different  times.  But  this  has  not 
been  the  casi-.  The  same  nominal  sum  of  money,  as 
a  pound,  a  mark,  a  shilling,  &c.  has  at  sonie  periods 
contained  a  greater,  8Jid  at  others  a  nnaller  qiiautity 
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of  silver,  to  say  nothing  of  its  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  In  order  therefore  to  discover  the  compa- 
rative vakie  of  money,  and  expense  of  living,  at  any 
two  periods,  two  things  must  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count: 1st,  The  quantity  of  silver  contained  in  the 
same  noirjnal  sum  at  each  of  these  periods ;  and, 
2dly,  the  efficacy  or  power  of  the  same  quantity  of 
silver  in  purchasing  labour  and  commodities  of  all 
kinds  at  each  period. 

Any  nominal  sum  of  money,  or  number  of  pounds, 
marks  or  shillings,  in  the  period  we  are  now  deli- 
neating, contained  nearly  thrice  as  much  silver,  as 
the  same  nominal  sum,  or  number  of  pounds,  marks, 
or  shillings,  contain  at  present.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, we  meet  with  any  sum  of  money,  or  number  of 
pounds,  marks,  or  shillings,  in  the  histories  or  re- 
cords of  this  period,  said  to  be  the  price  of  any  com- 
modity, we  must  multiply  it  by  three  to  discover 
how  many  of  our  pounds,  marks,  or  shillings,  it  con- 
tained. Thus,  for  example,  we  are  told  by  several 
of  our  ancient  historians,  that  there  was  so  great  a 
scarcity  of  corn  in  England,  A.D.  1126,  that  a 
quarter  of  wheat  sold  for  si.x  shillings,  that  is,  for 
eighteen  shillings  of  our  money. 

The  same  nominal  sum  of  money  not  only  con- 
tained a  much  greater  quantity  of  silver  than  it  does 
at  present,  but  the  same  quantity  of  silver  was  also 
much  more  valuable   than  it  is   at  present.     It  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  discover  the  difference 
in  this  respect  with  certainty  and  exactness.     This 
difficulty  is  occasioned  by  two  things  :    1.  Because 
we    are   not  sufficiently  informed  of  the   common 
prices  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful  commodities, 
particularly  of  corn,  in  this  distant  period :  2.  Be- 
cause the  prices  of  some  commodities,  as  of  books, 
silks,  and  spices,  bore  a  much  higher  proportion 
than  the  prices  of  some  others,  as  of  corn,  cattle, 
and  wine,  to  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  in 
the  present  umes.     Accordingly  we  find,   that  the 
most  ingenious  and  best-informed  writers  have  en- 
tertained very  different  sentiments  on  this   subject ; 
some  estimating  the  value  or  efficacy  of  any  given 
weight  of  silver  coins  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  to  the  value  or  efficacy  of  the  same  weight 
of  our  silver  coins  at  present,  to  have  been  in   the 
proportion  of  ten  to  one,  and  some  estimating  it  to 
have  been  only  in  proportion  of  five  to  one.     That 
is    to    say,    some    of    these    writers   think,  that  a 
quantity  of  silver  coins,  of  au  equal  weight  with  one 
of  our  crownpieces,  would  have  purchased  ten  times 
as  much  labour,  meat,   drink,  and  clothing,  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  as  one  of  our  crown 
pieces  can  pmxhase  at  present,  while  others  of  them 
think  that  it  would  have  purchased  only  five  times 
as  much. 

If  we  could  discover  the  average  price  of  corn  in 
the  times  we  are  now  examining,  we  might  deter- 
mine this  question  with  tolerable  certainty ;  because 
the  price  of  corn  has  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  price  of  labour,  and  the  expence  of  living.  The 
historians  of  this  period  represent  it  as  a  great 
dearth,  or  rather  as  a  famine,  when  wheat  was  sold 
for  six  of  their  shillings  (containing  as  much  silver 
as  eighteen  of  our  shillings)  the  quarter  "  This 
year,  A.  D.  1126,  (says  Henry  of  Huntingdon),  was 
the  greatest  dearth  in  our  times,  when  a  quarter  of 
wheat  was  sold  for  six  shillings."  If  we  suppose  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  to  have  been  ton  times  as 
valuable  then  as  it  is  now,  this  makes  the  dearth, 
A.  D.  1126,  to  have  been  as  great  as  it  would  be  at 
present,  if  wheat  was  sold  for  nine  pounds  the  quar- 
ter, or  1 Z  2s.  6d.  the  bushel — a  dearth  that  would  be 


quite  ruinous  and  insupportable.     But  if  vce  suppose 
the  value  or  efficacy  of  the  same  quantity  of  silver  to 
have  been  only  five  times  as  great  then  as  it  is  now, 
this  makes  the  dearth,  A.  D.  1126.  to  have  been  as 
great  as  it  would  be  at  present  if  a  quarter  of  wheat 
was  sold  for  4/.   10s.,  or  a  bushel  for  lis.  Sd. — a 
dearth  sufficiently  distressful,  and  of  which  we  have 
few   examples.     We   can  hardly  imagine  that  our 
historians  would  have  mentioned  this  dearth  in  such 
strong  terms,  if  the  price  of  corn  had  not  then  been 
the  double  of  its  common  or  average  price.     On  the 
other  hand,  our  historians  speak  of  it  as  a  proof  of 
uncommon  plenty  and  cheapness,  when  wheat  was 
sold  for  two  of  their  shillings  (containing  as  much 
silver  as  six  of  our   shillings)  the  quarter.     "  This 
year,    A.   D.    1244,   (says    Matthew   Paris)   was  so 
fruitful,   that  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  sold   for  two 
shillings."     Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  no  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  the  most  common  price  of 
wheat  in  the  eleventh   and  twelfth   centuries    was 
about  three  of  their  shillings  or  nine  of  our  shillings 
the  quarter.     If  we  suppose  the  same  quantity  of  sil- 
ver to  have  been  then  ten  times  the  value  it  is  now, 
we  must  also  suppose  that  the  most  common  or  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  in  our  times  is  4Z.  10s.  the  quar- 
ter— a  supposition  which  we  know  to  be  very  remote 
from   truth.     But  if  we  estimate  any  given  quantity 
of  silver  as  nine  of  our  shillings,  the  average  price  of 
a  quarter  of  wheat  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, to  have  been  only  five  times  the  value  of  the 
same  quantity  of  silver  at  present ;  this  corresponds 
with  the   supposition,  that   the   average  price   of  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  in  modern  times,  is  21.  5s.  or  5s.  7^d. 
the  bushel.     This  is  evidently  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  justness  of  this  supposition,  that  any  given  quan- 
tity or  weight  of  silver  coins,  in  the  period  we  are 
now  delineating,  was  equal  in  value  and  efficacy  to 
five   times  the  same  weight  or  quantity  of  our  silver 
coins  at  present,  might,  if  it  was  necessary,  be  con- 
firmed by  many  other  arguments. 

According  to  this  supposition,  a  person  who  had  a 
nominal  income  of  10/.  a-year,  in  this  period,  re- 
ceived as  much  silver  as  one  who  hath  a  nominal 
income  at  present  of  30/.  a-year;  and  could  have 
lived  as  well,  purchased  as  much  labour,  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing,  as  one  who  has  an  income  of  150/.  at 
present.  A  constant  attention  to  these  two  things, 
the  different  quantity  of  silver  in  the  same  nominal 
sum  of  money,  and  the  different  value  of  the  same 
quantity  of  silver,  is  necessary  to  our  understanding 
the  meaning  of  our  ancient  historians  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  particularly  to  our  comprehending  the  real 
value  of  the  several  sums  of  money  that  are  men- 
tioned by  them. 

The  materials  of  our  commercial  history,  in  this 
period,  are  not  so  perfect  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment,  or  even  a  guess,  concerning  the  balance 
of  trade  between  Britain  and  any  one  particular 
country.  But  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  balance  of  trade,  upon  the  whole,  was  in  favour 
of  Britain;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  British  ex- 
ports were  more  valuable  than  the  British  imports; 
and  that  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  imports, 
Britain  received  a  balance  in  cash  or  bullion. 

This  may  be  proved  in  this  manner.  We  had  no 
mines  of  gold  or  silver  in  this  island  in  those  times, 
to  supply  the  daily  diminution  of  the  national  stock 
of  the  precious  metals,  by  manufacturers — by  the 
wear  and  loss  of  plate  and  coin — and  by  the  great 
sums  of  money  which  were  carried  out  of  the  king- 
dom from  time  to  time ;  yet  this  diminution  was 
actually  supplied,  and  the  national  stock  was  kept 
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up,  if  noi  increased  ;   which  must  have  been  by  cash    diminished  bul  raiher  increased  in  Hie  course  of  ihis 

or  bullion  brought  home  by  tlic  balance  of  trade.  period.     This  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  by  sup- 

That  no  mines  of  gold  or  silver  were  wrought  in    posing  that  considerable  (luaulities  of  coin  and  bul- 

Britain  in  this  period,  the  silence  of  all  our  records,    lion  were  imported  by  tiie  merchants  as  the  balance 

historians,  and  other  writers,  seems  to  be  a  suflicient    of  their  trade  with  foreign  nations.     All  the  gold 

proof.     That  the  national  stock  of  the  precious  me-    coins,  in  particular,  which  appear  to  have  been  nu- 

tals  must  have  been   gradually  diminished — by  the   merous,  must  have  been   imported,  as  no  gold  was 

quantities  of  them  that  were   used  iu  illuminating,    coined  in  Britain  in  tliis  period. 

gilding,  and  other  manufactures — and  by  the  neces- 
sary wear  and  loss  of  plate  and  coins,  is  too  evident 

to  need  any  proof. 

That  very  great  sums  of  money  were  carried  out  of 

Britain  in  tiie  course  of  this  period  we  have  the  clear- 
est   evidence.     What   prodigious    sums   of    money 

were  carried  to  Rome  alone  by  the  clergy,  in  pur- 
chasing their  palls,  prosecuting  their  appeals,  and 

l)r«)curing  favours  of  various  kinds,  to  say  nothing  of 

the  annual  payment  of  I'eter-pence  !     Many  of  our 

writers  in  this  period  complain  bitterly  of  the  avarice 

of  the  pope  and  cardinals,   and  of  the  great  sums  of 

money  which  they  extorted  from  the  English  clergy 

and  others.     Nay,  King  John,  in  a  letter  which  he 

wrote  to  the  pope'  A.  D.  1208,  affirmed  that  the  court 

of  Rome  received  more  money  from  England  than 

from  all  the  other  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps, 

The  long  residences  of  our  kings  upon  the  continent 

and  their  frequent  wars  with  the  kings  of  France 

and  other   princes,   must    have   occasioned  a  great 

.Irain  of  money   from  England.     The  unfortunate 

expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Land,  toge- 
ther with  his  ransom   from  his  captivity,  carried  out 

an  incredible  mass  of  money.     To  say  nothing  of  the 

great  sums  which  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  others, 

who  embarked  in  that  expedition  carried   with  them, 

the   king  not  only  expended  on  it  all  his  father's 

h-easures,  but  all  the  money  which  he  collected  from 

the  sale  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the  crown  for 

which  he  could  hnd  a  purchaser. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  drains,  and  others 

which   might  have  been  mentioned,   England   still 

continued  to    be  rich  in  money.     If  the  Jews,   in 

particular,  who  were  settled  in  Britain,  had  not  been 

very  rich   in   money  they  could  not  have  paid  the 

heavy  and  frequent  demands  that  were  made  upon 

them   by  government.     All  our  kings  were  rich  in 

gold  and  silver ;  and  great  sums  of  ready  money,  as 

well  as  great  quantities  of  plate   and  jewels,   were 

found  in  their   repositories  when  they  died.     Many 

subjects  also,  particularly  among  the  prelates,  pos- 
sessed  great  quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  both 

in  Coin    and   plate.     No   less   than  forty  thousand 

marks,  equal  in  quantity  of  silver  to  80,000/.,  and  in 

value  or  efficacy  to  40(),(KKJ/.   of  our  money,  were 

found  in  the  castle  of  the  Devizes,  when  it  was  taken 

from    Roger    Bishop    of    Salisbury,    A.    D.    11.39. 

Eleven  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and  three  hundred 

pounds  of  gold  coins,  besides  great  quantities  of  gold 

and  silver  plate,  were  found  in  the  treasury  of  Roger 

.\jchbishop  of  York  at  his  death,  A.  D.  lihl.     The 

silver  coins  alone  in  thisarchicpiscopal  treasury  were 

equal  iu  value  to  1G5,0(J0/.  of  our  present  money  ; 

and  if  we  reckon  one  pound  of  the  gold  to  have  been 

worth  only  nine  pounds  of  silver,  the  gold  coins  were 

equal  in  efficacy  to  40JMU.  of  our  money.     Many 

other  exampleH,    if  it  was  necessary,  nii(;ht  be  given 

from  the  genuine  monuments  of  this  period,  of  j)arti- 

cular  pcriions   and   of  societies  who  ))osscsMed    great 

qiiantitie*  of  the  precious  metaU,  both    in  coins  and 

plate.     In  a  word,  there  is   sufficient  evidence,  that 

though  ureal  miinii  of  money  were  annuallv  carried 

out  of  Eiiglau'l   to  Rome,  to  Normandy,  and  other 

places,  the  national  stock  of  gold  and  silver  was  not 


History  of  the  Manners,  Virtues,  Vices,  remarkable 
Customs.  Lancpiaye,  Dress,  Diet,  and  Diversions,  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  landing  of 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  A.D.  10G6,  to  the 
death  of  Kiny  John,  A.D.  1216. 

Those  destructive  bands  of  piratical  adventurers 
which  issued  from  Scandinavia,  and  invested  all  the 
seas  and  coasts  of  Europe,  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  were  sometimes  called  Saxons, 
sometimes  Danes,  and  sometimes  Normans.  "  From 
the  fury  of  the  Normans,  Good  Lord  deliver  us," 
was  then  a  petition  in  the  litanies  of  all  the  nations, 
which  dreaded  the  depredations  of  those  northern 
plunderers,  who  were  called  Normans  from  the  situ- 
ation of  the  countries  from  whence  they  came. 

Al)out  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  a  very 
numerous  bands,  or  rather  army,  of  these  northern 
adventurers,  under  the  conduct  of  Rollo,  a  Norwe- 
gian chieftain,  invaded,  and  almost  desolated  the 
tine  province  of  Neustria.  This  province,  extending 
from  the  river  Ept  to  the  confines  of  Britanny,  was 
at  length  granted,  A.  D  91 1,  by  Charles  the  Simple, 
king  of  France,  to  Rollo  and  his  followers,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  became  Christians,  and  that  they  held 
the  ceded  territories  of  the  crown  of  France.  With 
these  conditions  they  complied;  and  having  ob- 
tained ])ossession  of  so  fine  a  country,  they  aban- 
doned thei'r  former  roving  and  predatory  course  of 
life,  and  began  to  rebuild  the  cities  which  they  had 
destroyed,  and  to  cultivate  the  fields  which  they  de- 
solated. From  that  time  the  country  which  had  for- 
merly been  called  Neustria,  was  called  Normandy, 
from  its  new  masters,  who  were  called  Normans,  be- 
cause all  the  different  countries  from  whence  they 
came  lay  to  the  north  of  France. 

Duke  Rollo  and  his  Normans,  though  they  had 
been  as  great  barbarians  as  any  of  the  other  swamis 
of  savages  which  had  issued  from  Scandinavia,  gra- 
dually became  a  civilized  and  polished  people,  after 
their  settlement  in  Normandy.  This  was  owing  to 
several  causes.  The  Christian  religion,  which  they 
then  embraced,  was  of  a  more  humane  and  peaceful 
spirit  than  the  barbarous  superstition  in  which  they 
had  been  educated — the  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil 
of  Normandy  inspired  them  with  the  love  of  home, 
and  of  a  quiet  and  settled  way  of  life — their  inter- 
course and  intermarriages  with  the  French  inhabit- 
ants, made  them  adopt  the  manners,  customs,  lan- 
guage, and  dress  of  that  people.  This  was  so  much 
the  case,  that  the  Normans,  when  they  invaded  Eng- 
land, called  themselves,  and  were  called  by  others. 
Frenchmen.  They  are  so  called  in  the  laws  of  Wil 
liam  the  Con(jueror,  and  in  the  charters  of  that 
prince  and  of  his  successors  for  a  century  after  the 
conquest.  In  a  word,  the  manners,  customs,  virtues, 
vices,  language,  dress,  diet,  and  diversions  of  the 
predimiinant  people  of  England,  through  the  greatest 
part  of  this  ])eriod,  were  exMctly  the  same  with  those 
ofpcrsonsofthcsame  rank  on  the  continent  of  France, 
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A   very  brief  delineation  of  these  -must  now    be 
given. 

There  is  hardly  any  thing  more  remarkable  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  this  period,  than  the  sove- 
reign contempt  in  which  the  nain£  of  an  English- 
man was  held,  and  the  cruel  indignities  with  which 
the  persons  of  Englishmen  were  treated.  William 
of  Poictou,  in  describing  the  battle  of  Hastings,  at 
which  he  was  present,  frequently  denominates  the 
English — the  barbarians.  "  The  cries  (says  he)  of 
the  Normans  on  one  side,  and  of  the  barbarians  on 
the  other,  were  drowned  by  the  clashing  of  arms, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying."  After  that  fatal 
battle,  and  a  few  unfortunate  revolts,  the  native 
English  sunk  into  great  contempt  and  wretchedness. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  their  persons  insulted, 
their  wives  and  daughters  dishonoured  before  their 
eyes.  "The  Normans  (says  an  ancient  historian) 
were  astonished  at  their  own  power,  became  as  it 
were  mad  with  pride,  and  imagined  that  they  might 
do  whatever  they  pleased  to  the  English.  Young 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  beautv  having 
lost  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  protectors,  and  being 
violated  by  armed  ruffians,  called  upon  death  to 
come  to  their  relief.  In  a  word,  the  name  of  an 
Englishman  became  a  tenn  of  reproach.  "  The 
Normans  (says  Brompton)  reduced  almost  all  the 
English  to  such  a  state  of  servitude,  that  it  was  a 
reproach  to  be  called  an  Englishman.  This  inso- 
lence of  the  Normans,  and  depression  of  the  Eng- 
lish, continued  almost  to  the  very  conclusion  of  our 
present  period.  For  we  are  told  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  who  flourished  in  those  times,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  when  a  Norman  was  accused  of 
any  thing  which  he  thought  dishonourable,  and  chose 
to  denv,  he  coninionlv  said, — "  What !  do  vou  ima- 
gine I  am  an  Englishman?"  or — "  May  I  become 
an  Englishman  if  I  did  it !  By  slow  degrees,  how- 
ever, the  animosity  between  the  Normans  and  the 
English  abated,  and  they  coalesced  into  one  powerful 
peojjle,  who  have  long  been,  and  still  are,  justly 
proud  of  the  honourable  name  of  Englishman. 

A  new  method  of  education  was  one  of  the  many 
changes  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
For  the  Conqueror  having  formed  the  design  of  ex- 
tirpating the  English  language,  and  making  the 
French  the  vulgar  tongue  of  all  his  subjects,  com- 
manded, that  the  children  of  the  English  should  be 
taught  the  first  rudiments  of  grammar  at  school  in 
French,  and  not  in  English.  This  mode  of  educa- 
tion, introduced  by  the  Normans  with  a  design  to 
establish  their  own  language  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  continued  more  than  three  centuries 
after  the  conquest.  This  we  learn  from  Trevisa,  a 
writer  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
whose  testimony  we  shall  give  in  his  own  words  : — 
"  John  Cornwaile,  a  master  of  grammar,  changed 
the  lore  in  grammar  scole,  and  construction  of 
Frenche  into  Englische ;  and  Richard  Pincriche 
lerned  the  manere  techyge  of  him,  as  other  men  of 
Peucriche.  So  that  now,  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  a 
thousand  three  hundred  and  four  score  and  five, 
and  of  the  seconde  kyng  Richard,  after  the  conquest 
nyne,  and  alle  the  gramere  scoles  of  Engilond,  chil- 
dren leveth  Frensche,  and  construeth  and  lerueth 
an  Englische,  and  haveth  thereby  advantage  in  oon 
side,  and  disadvantage  in  another  side.  Here  ad- 
vantage is,  that  they  lerneth  her  gramer  in  lasse 
tyme.  than  children  were  woned  to  doo ;  disadvan- 
tage is,  that  now  children  of  gramer  scole  conneth 
na  more  Frensche  than  can  her  lift  heele,  and  that 
is  harm  for  him,  and  they  schulle  passe  the  see,  and 
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travaille  in  strange  Jandes,  and  in  many  other 
places.  Also  gentihnen  havith  now  moch  left  for 
to  teche  here  children  Frenche."  Thus  tlie  long 
struggle  between  the  French  and  English  languages, 
after  it  had  continued  more  than  three  centuries, 
drew  towards  a  conclusion,  and  victory  began  to  de- 
dare  in  favour  of  the  English. 

The  very  singular  spirit  of  chivalry  which  began 
to  display  itself  about  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
and  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans, 
gave  a  new  turn  to  the  education  of  the  young  no- 
bility and  gentry,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  obtaining 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  then  an  object 
of  ambition  to  the  greatest  princes.  Those  noble 
youths  who  were  designed  for  the  profession  of  arms 
and  the  honours  of  knighthood,  were  early  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  women,  and  placed  in  the 
family  of  some  great  prince  or  baron,  who  was  also 
esteemed  an  expert  and  valorous  knight. 

At  their  first  entrance  into  this  school  of  chivalry, 
they  acted  in  the  capacity  of  pages  or  valets.  For 
those  names  which  are  novr  appropriated  to  domestic 
servants,  were  then  sometimes  given  to  the  sons 
and  brothers  of  king.  In  this  station  they  were  in 
structed  in  the  laws  of  courtesy  and  politeness,  and 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  chivalrv,  and  martial  exer- 
cises ;  to  fit  them  for  shinning  in  courts,  at  tourna- 
ments, and  on  the  field  of  battle.  Henry  II.  re- 
ceived this  part  of  his  education  in  the  family  of  his 
uncle,  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  age  in  which 
he  flourished. 

After  they  had  spent  a  competent  time  in  the  sta- 
tion of  pages,  they  were  advanced  to  the  most  ho- 
nourable rank  of  esquires.  Then  they  were  ad- 
mitted into  more  familiar  intercourse  with  the  knights 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  and  perfected  in  dancing, 
riding,  hawking,  hunting,  tilting,  and  other  accom- 
plishments necessary  to  fit  them  for  perfonning  the 
offices,  and  becoming  the  honours  of  knighthood 
to  which  they  aspired.  In  a  word,  the  courts  of 
kings,  princes,  and  great  barons,  were  a  kind  of 
colleges  of  chivalry,  as  the  universities  were  of 
the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  youth  in  both 
advanced  through  several  degrees  to  the  highest 
honours. 

The  exercises  of  the  youth  in  these  schools  of  chi- 
valry, are  thus  described  by  Fitz-Stephen,  who  flou 
rished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  "  Every  Sunday 
in  Lent,  immediately  after  dinner,  crowds  of  noble 
and  sprightly  youths,  mounted  on  war-horses,  admi- 
rably trained  to  perform  all  their  turnings  and  evolu- 
tions, ride  into  the  fields  in  distinct  bands,  armed 
with  lances  and  shields,  and  exhibit  representations 
of  battles,  and  go  through  all  their  martial  exercises. 
IMany  of  the  young  nobility,  who  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  issue  from  the 
king's  court,  and  from  the  houses  of  bishops,  earls, 
and  barons,  to  make  trial  of  their  courage,  strength, 
and  skill  in  arms.  The  hope  of  victory  rouses  the 
spirits  of  these  noble  youths  ;  their  fiery  horses  neigh 
and  prance,  and  champ  their  foaming  bits.  At  length 
the  signal  is  given,  and  the  sports  begin.  The 
youths,  divided  into  opposite  bands,  encounter  one 
another.  In  another  place,  one  of  the  bands  over- 
takes aud  overturns  the  other." 

The  noble  youth  in  those  schools  of  chivalry, 
sometimes  contracted  the  most  sincere  and  lasting 
friendships,  and  became  what  they  then  called 
sicorn  brothers.  Those  who  were  sworn  brothers, 
cemented  their  friendship  with  vows  of  inviolable 
attachment  to  each  other,  in  peace  and  wai,  in  pros- 
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peritv  and  adversity ; — that  they  would  share  the  , 
same  dangers,  aud  divide  equally  all  their  ai-(iuisi- 
tious.     Of  this   custom   it  may   not  be  improper  to 

five  one  example.  Robert  de  Oily,  aud  Roger  dc  | 
very,  two  young  gentlemen  who  came  into  England  : 
with  the  Uuke  of  Normandy,  were  sworu  brothers.  | 

Some  time  after  the  conquest,  K.iug  William  granted  j 

the  two  great   honours  of  Oxford  and  St.  Waleries, 
to  Robert  de  Oily,  who   immediately  bestowed  one 
of  them,  that  of  St.  Waleries,  on  his  sworn  brother 
Roger  de  Ivery.     A  custom  similar  to  this  prevailed 
in  Wales.     The  princes  of  that  country  placed  one 
of  their    sons    in  the   family  of  one  chieftain,  aud  | 
another  in  the  family  of  another,  where  they  were 
educated  with  the  sons  of  these  chieftains,  who   be-  j 
came  the  sworn  brothers   of  the   young   prince  who  1 
had  been  educated  with  them.  This  produced  frequent 
civil  wars,  each  of  the  families  endeavouring  with 
all  their  power  to  raise   their  sworn  brother   and 
favourite  prince  to  the  government. 

It  was  also  in  these  schools  of  chivalry,  the  courts 
of  kings,  princes,  and  great  barons,  that  the  youth 
of  this  period  imbibed  that  spirit  of  romantic  gal- 
lantry aud  devotion  towards  the  ladies,  which  was 
esteemed  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  a  true 
and  gentle  knight  These  courts  were  the  schools 
in  which  the  ladies,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen,  received 
their  education.  Both  were  often  the  wards  of  the 
prince  or  great  baron ;  and  while  those  of  the  one 
sex  were  educated  with  his  sons  under  his  own  eye, 
those  of  the  other  sex  were  educated  with  his  daughters 
under  the  inspection  of  his  lady.  In  this  situation 
it  was  natural  for  the  young  persons  of  each  sex  to 
cultivate  those  qualities  which  would  render  them 
most  acceptable  to  the  other.  These  were  gentle- 
ness, modesty,  and  virtue,  in  the  ladies;  courtesy, 
valour,  aud  gallantry  in  the  gentlemen.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  told,  that  in  these  schools  of  chivalry, 
the  youth  were  carefully  instructed  in  the  arts  of 
love,  and  in  all  the  rules  and  punctilios  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  honourable  gallantry.  To  render  these 
lessons  more  effectual,  the  young  gentlemen  chose 
mistresses  among  the  young  ladies  of  the  courts  in 
which  they  resided,  to  whom  they  addressed  all  their 
vows,  and  practised  all  the  arts  of  pleasing.  They 
became  their  constant  attendants  in  assemblies, 
their  champions  at  tournaments,  the  protectors  of 
their  person,  fame,  and  fortune,  and  the  avengers  of 

I  their  wrongs. 

I  When  the  youth  in  those  schools  of  chivalry  had 
spent  seven  or  eight  years  in  the  station  of  esquires, 
they  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  most  com- 
monly from  the  hands  of  the  prince,   earl,  or  baron, 

I  in  whose  court  they  had  spent  tlieir  youth  and  re- 
ceived their  education.  That  honour  was  preceded 
by  various  preparations,  and  accompanied  with 
several  ])ompous  ceremonies ;  which  are  thus  dc- 
icribed  by  the  be^^t  modem  writer  on  this  sui)ject, 
who  hate  confirmed  every  article  of  his  description 
by  the  most  solid  proofs.  "  Severe  fastings, — nights 
•jwnt  in  prayer  in  a  church  or  chapel, — the  sacra- 
menlB  of  jienance,  and  the  eucharist  received  with 
devotion, — bathing  and  putting  on  white  robes,  as 
emblemH  of  that  purity  of  manners  required  by  the 
laws  of  chivalry, — confcssiou  of  all  their  sins, — 
with  Hi-riou!!  attention  to  several  si-rmons,  in  which 
the  faith  and  morali  of  a  good  Christian  were  ex- 
plained, were  the  neccsiary  preparaticms  for  receiv- 
ing the  honour  of  knighthood.  When  a  candidate 
for  that  honi>ur  had  j)erformed  all  thcBC  preliminaries, 
ho  wnnt  in  procennion  into  a  diurch,  and  advancd 
to  Uie  altar,  with  hi*  sword  ulung  in  a  scnrf  about 


his  neck.  He  presented  his  sword  to  a  priest ;  who 
blessed  it,  and  put  it  again  into  the  scarf,  about  th< 
neck  of  the  candidate  ;  who  then  proceeded  in  a 
solemn  pace,  with  his  hands  joined  to  the  place 
where  he  was  to  be  knighted.  This  august  cere- 
mony was  most  commonly  performed  in  a  church  or 
chapel,  in  the  great  hall  of  a  palace  or  castle,  or  in 
the  open  air.  ,  When  the  candidate  approached  the 
personage  by  whom  he  was  to  be  knighted,  he  fell 
on  his  knees  at  his  feet,  and  delivered  to  him  his 
sword.  Being  asked  for  what  cud  he  desired  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ?  and  having  returned  a  proper 
answer,  the  usual  oath  was  administered  to  him  with 
great  solemnity.  After  this,  knights  and  ladies,  who 
assisted  at  the  ceremony,  began  to  adorn  the  candi- 
date with  the  armour  and  ensigns  of  knighthood. 
First,  they  put  on  his  spurs,  beginning  with  the  left 
foot ;  next  his  coat  of  mail ;  then  his  cuirass  ;  after- 
wards the  several  pieces  of  armour  for  his  arms, 
hands,  legs,  and  thighs  ;  and,  last  of  all,  they  girt 
him  with  the  sword.  When  the  candidate  was  thus 
dubbed,  as  it  was  called,  the  king,  prince,  or  baron, 
who  was  to  make  him  a  knight,  descended  from  his 
throne  or  seat,  and  gave  him,  still  on  his  knees,  the 
accolade,  which  was  three  gentle  strokes,  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword  on  the  shoulder,  or  with  the  palm 
of  his  hand  on  the  cheek  ;  saying  at  the  same  time, 
— In  the  name  of  God,  St.  Michael,  and  St.  George,  1 
make  thee  a  kniylit ;  be  thou  brave,  hardy,  and  loyal. 
The  new  knight  was  then  raised  from  the  ground, 
his  helmet  put  on,  his  shield  and  lance  delivered  to 
him,  and  his  horse  brought ;  which  he  mounted 
without  using  the  stirrup,  and  performed  several 
courses,  displaying  his  dexterity  in  horsemanship, 
and  in  the  management  of  his  arms,  amidst  the  ac- 
clamations of  great  multitudes  of  people,  w  ho  had 
assembled  to  behold  the  ceremony."  Could  any  in- 
stitution be  better  adaj)ted  to  inflame  the  ardour  of 
the  young  nobility  in  acquiring  the  accomplishments 
necessary  to  obtain  au  honour  which  was  courted  by 
I  the  greatest  monarchs? 

The  virtues  and  endowments  that  were   necessary 
1  to  form  an  accomplished  knight  in  the   flourishing 
j  times   of    chivalry,    were   such    as    these — beauty, 
strength,   and   agility   of  body — great   dexterity  in 
dancing,  wrestling,  liunting,   hawking,  riding,   tilt- 
ing, and  every  other  manly  exercise  ; — the  virtues  of 
I  piety,  chastity,  modesty,  courtesy,  loyalty,  liberality, 
I  sobriety  ;  and  above  all,  au  inviolable  attachment  to 
to  truth,  and  an  invincible  courage. 
I      To  perform  the  duties  of  a  good  and  valiant  knight 
not  one  of  these  virtues  and  endowments  was  unne- 
cessary.    For  he  was  not  only  to  be  the  delight  and 
ornament  of  courts  by  his  gallantry  and  politeness, 
but  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  serve   his  prince, — to 
,  defend  the  church  and  clergy, — to  protect  the  jjcrsons 
and  repuUitions  of  virtuous  ladies, — and  to  rescue  the 
widow  and  orphan  from  oppression  with   his   sword, 
at  the   hazard  of  his  life.      Few,  we  may  presume, 
possessed  all  these  qualifications,  and  performed  all 
these  duties  in  perfection.     But  still   an  institution 
so  virtuous  in  its  principles,  and  honourable  in  its 
,  ends,   must  have    done  much   good  and  prevented 
many  evils. 

The  use  of  family-surnames,  descending  from 
father  to  son,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain  by  tiie  Normans  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period.  For  amonK  the  Anglo-Saxons,  persona  who 
bore  the  same  Christian  name  were  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  descuptive  epithets,  as  the 
black,  the  white,  the  long,  the  strong,  i^r.,  and  theie 
epithets  were  not  given  to  thtir  eons  it  lliey  Jid  not 
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possesis  their  properties.  Family-surnames,  at  their 
fii-st  iutroductiou,  like  family-anus,  were  confined  to 
persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  most  commonly 
took  their  surnames  from  the  castles  in  which  they 
resided,  or  the  estates  which  they  possessed.  This 
is  the  true  reason  of  the  surnames  of  so  many  of  the 
noble  and  honourable  families  in  England  being 
the  same  with  the  names  of  certain  towns,  castles, 
and  estates  in  Normandy,  France,  and  Flanders. 
The  ancestors  of  these  families  were  lords  of  these 
estates  and  castles  ;  and  being  proud  of  their  native 
country  and  family  possessions,  they  retained  their 
namcs'after  they  had  settled  in  England,  and  trans- 
mitted them  to  their  posterity.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  conclusion  of  this  period  that  surnames  were  uni- 
versally assumed  by  the  common  people. 

The  use  of  coats  of  arms,  distinguishing  one  great 
family  from  another,  and  descending  from  father  to 
son,  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Britain 
about  the  same  time  with  family-surnames,  and  by 
the  same  noble  Normans.  The  Anglo-Saxon  war- 
riors adorned  their  shields  and  banners  with  the 
figures  of  certain  animals,  or  with  other  devices  ;  but 
in  doing  this  every  particular  person  followed  his 
own  fancy  without  any  regard  to  the  figures  or  de- 
vices that  had  been  borne  by  his  ancestors.  But 
about  the  time  of  the  first  crusades,  greater  attention 
began  to  be  paid  to  these  devices,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  they  might  be  useful  as  well  as  orna- 
mental. "About  this  time,'  says  Camden,  "the 
estimation  of  arms  began  in  the  expedition  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  afterwards  by  little  and  little  be- 
came hereditary ;  when  it  was  accounted  most  ho- 
nourable to  carry  those  arms  which  had  been  dis- 
played in  the  Holy  Land  in  that  holy  service 
against  the  professed  enemies  of  Christianity."  Jousts 
and  tournaments,  the  favourite  diversions  of  the 
great  and  brave  in  this  period,  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  render  arms  hereditary.  For  a  noble  son, 
proud  of  the  honours  that  had  been  gained  by  an 
illustrious  father  in  those  fields  of  fame,  delighted  to 
appear  with  the  same  devices  on  his  shield  at  the 
like  solemnities.  It  was  only,  however,  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  in  the  course  of  almost  two  centuries,  that 
this  custom  became  constant  and  universal  even  in 
noble  families. 

The  many  noble  Normans  who  settled  in  England 
after  the  conquest,  introduced  a  more  magnificent 
and  splendid  manner  of  living  than  had  been  known 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  This  we  learn  from  a 
writer  who  flourished  soon  after  the  conquest,  and 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  being  well  inforaied; 
who  tells  us,  that  the  English  nobles  were  univer- 
sally addicted  to  excessive  drinking,  and  spent  their 
ample  revenues  in  a  sordid  manner  in  mean  and 
low  houses ;  but  that  the  Norman  barons  dwelt  in 
stately  and  magnificent  palaces,  kept  elegant  tables, 
and  were  very  splendid  in  their  dress  and  equipage. 
William  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  had  no  fewer 
than  a  thousand,  some  contemporary  writers  say  fif- 
teen hundred,  horsemen  in  his  retinue  ;  and  to  fur- 
nish his  table,  says  a  prelate  who  was  his  contempo- 
rary, all  the  different  kinds  of  beasts  that  roam  on 
the  land,  of  fishes  that  swim  in  the  waters,  and  of 
birds  that  fly  in  the  air,  were  collected.  The  Nor- 
man kings  and  nobles  displayed  their  taste  for  mag- 
nificence in  the  most  remarkable  manner  at  their 
coronations,  their  royal  feasts  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide,  and  at  their  tournaments,  which 
were  all  celebrated  with  incredible  expence  and 
pomp. 

One  tiling  that  contributed  very  much  to  swell  the 


retinues  of  the  Norman  kings,  prelates,  and  nobles, 
was  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  carrying  with 
them  not  only  their  provisions,  but  even  a  great  part 
of  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  in  their  journeys. 
Peter  of  Blois,  who  was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  in 
his  curious  description  of  a  conrt-life,  paints  the  pro- 
digious crow'ds,  confusion,  and  bustle,  with  which 
the  royal  progresses  were  attended,  in  very  stron" 
colours.  "  When  the  king  sets  out  in  the  mornino-, 
you  see  multitudes  of  people  running  up  and  down 
as  if  they  were  distracted;  horses  rushing  against 
horses  :  carriages  overturning  carriages ;  players, 
whores,  gamesters,  cooks,  confectioners,  mimics, 
dancers,  barbers,  pimps,  and  parasites,  making  so 
much  noise,  and,  in  a  word,  such  an  intolerable  tu- 
multuous jumble  of  horse  and  foot,  that  you  imagine 
the  great  abyss  hath  opened,  and  that  hell  hath 
poured  out  all  its  inhabitants." 

The  custom  of  covering  up  their  fires  about  sun- 
set in  summer,  and  about  eight  or  nine  at  night  in 
winter,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  the  couvre-feu, 
or  curfew-hell,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  W^illiam  I.,  and  imposed  upon  the  En- 
glish as  a  badge  of  servitude.  But  this  opinion 
does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded.  For  there  is  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland,  and  probably  in  all 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this  period  ;  and 
was  intended  as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which 
were  then  very  frequent,  and  very  fatal,  when  so 
many  houses  were  built  of  wood.  Heni-y  I.  restored 
the  use  of  lamps  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night, 
after  the  ringing  of  the  couvre-feu  bell,  which  had 
been  prohibited  by  his  predecessor  William  Rufus. 

Piety,  or  a  regard  to  religion,  may  not  improperly 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  virtues  of  the 
Anglo-Normans.  The  best  of  our  ancient  historians 
make  great  complaints  of  the  decay  of  piety  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  immediately  before  the  conquest, 
and  ascribe  that  great  calamity  to  the  wrath  of  hea 
ven  against  them  on  that  account.  Nothing  can 
exhibit  a  stronger  picture  of  the  different  characters 
of  the  two  nations  in  this  respect,  than  the  difl'erent 
behaviour  of  the  Norman  and  Saxon  armies  in  the 
night  before  the  famous  battle  of  Hastings.  The 
Normans  spent  that  awful  night  in  confession, 
prayer,  and  other  acts  of  devotion ;  while  the  En- 
glish wasted  it  in  noise  and  riot.  "  Religion,"  says 
William  of  Malmsbury,  "  which  was  almost  extinct 
in  England,  revived  after  the  settlement  of  the  Nor- 
mans. Then  you  might  have  seen  magnificent 
churches  and  monasteries  arising  in  every  village, 
town,  and  city.  In  a  word,  so  much  did  religious 
zeal  flourish  in  our  country,  that  a  rich  man  would 
have  imagined  he  had  lived  in  vain,  if  he  had  not 
left  some  illustrious  monument  of  his  pious  munifi- 
cence." The  religion,  however,  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, in  this  period,  was  not  of  the  most  pure  and 
rational  kind.  On  the  contraiy,  it  consisted  chiefly 
in  building,  adorning,  and  endowing  churches,  in 
perfomiing  certain  superstitious  ceremonies,  in  be- 
lieving all  the  opinions,  and  obeying  all  the  com- 
mands, of  the  clergy. 

There  was  no  virtue  of  which  the  Normans  who 
settled  in  England  were  so  proud,  and  to  which  they 
made  such  high  pretensions,  as  martial  courage  and 
valour.  This  they  claimed  in  a  degree  peculiar  to 
themselves,  above  all  other  nations.  The  speech  of 
W^illiam  the  Conqueror  to  his  army,  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings,  was  in  this  boastful  strain  :  "  I  ad- 
dress you,  O  Normans !  the  most  valiant  of  all 
nations,  not  as  doubting,  but  as  secure    of  victory, 
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which  neither  force  nor  fortune  can  wrest  out  of 
your  hands.  O  ye  bravest  of  mortal  men  !  what 
araileil  the  king  of  France  at  the  head  of  aU  the  na- 
tions between  Lorrain  and  Spain,  a>;ainst  ynur  an  ■ 
cestor  Hasting,  who  seized  as  much  of  France  as  he 
pleased,  and  kept  it  as  long  as  he  thought  proper  ?" 
&c.  &c.  Almost  a  century  after  the  conquest,  the 
Normans  still  considered  themselves  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  English,  and  had  lost  nothing  of 
their  high  opinion  of  their  own  valour.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  speech  of  that  venerable  warrior 
Walter  Espcc,  before  the  battle  of  the  Standard : 
"  Why  should  we  despair  of  victor)-,  though  we  are 
few  in  number?  Has  not  the  almighty  bestowed 
victory  upon  our  nation,  as  its  peculiar  property  ? 
How  often  have  small  bodies  of  brave  Normans  ob- 
tained glorious  victories  over  great  armies  of  the 
people  of  France,  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Acquitaine  ? 
Did  not  our  own  fathers  conquer  this  island  at  one 
blow,  on  which  the  invincible  Julius  bestowed  so 
much  time  and  blood  ?  We  have  seen,  my  brave 
Normans,  we  ourselves  have  seen,  the  king  of 
France,  and  his  whole  army,  flying  before  us,  many 
of  his  greatest  barons  slain,  and  others  taken  pri- 
soners. Who  were  the  conquerors  of  Sicily,  Apulia, 
and  Calabria,  but  the  valiant  Normans  ?"  &c.  &c 

Sobriety  mav  not  improperly  be  reckoned  among 
the  national  virtues  of  the  Anglo-Normans,  especi- 
ally at  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  England.  The 
most  ancient  of  our  historians  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  conversing  with  the  Normans  and  English, 
before  they  were  so  blended  together  as  to  form  one 
people,  commend  the  former  for  their  sobriety,  as 
much  as  they  condemn  the  latter  for  their  intem- 
perance. The  English,"  says  William  of  Malms- 
burv,  "  were  much  addicted  to  excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  in  which  they  sometimes  spent  both  day 
and  night,  without  intermission.  The  Normans 
were  very  unlike  them  iu  this  respect,  being  delicate 
in  the  choice  of  their  meats  and  drinks,  but  seldom 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  temperance.  By  this 
means  the  Normans  lived  with  greater  elegance, 
and  at  less  expense  than  the  English."  The  cus- 
tom, however,  of  drinking  to  pegs,  which  had  been 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  still 
continued  in  this  period.  For  by  a  canon  of  the 
council  of  Westminster,  held  A.D.  1102  the  clergy 
are  prohibited  to  frecjucnt  ale-houses,  or  to  drink  to 
pegs.  It  appears  also,  that  before  the  conclusion  of 
this  period,  many  of  the  Normans  had  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  English,  and  dejjarted  from  the  so- 
briety of  their  ancestors.  "  When  you  behold," 
»ayg  Peter  of  Blois,  "  our  barons  and  knights  going 
upon  a  military  expedition,  you  see  their  baggage- 
horses  loaded,  not  with  iron  but  wine,  not  with 
lances  but  cheeses,  not  with  swords  but  bottles,  not 
with  spears  but  spits.  You  would  imagine  they  were 
goiu);  Ui  prepare  a  great  feast  rather  than  to  make 
war.  There  are  even  too  many  who  bo;ist  of  their 
excessive  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  and  labour  to 
ac.juirc  fame  by  swallowing  great  quantities  of  meat 
anri  drink." 

The  point  of  honour  was  very  much  respected  by 
the  Normans  in  this  period,  and  they  paid  much  re- 
ganl  to  their  plighted  faith,  especially  to  the  ladies. 
A  most  remarkable  example  of  this  occurs  in  the 
biit/iry  of  King  Stephen,  when  Empress  Maud  was 
be«ieged  by  him  in  Arundel  castle. 

The  Nrirman"  ai)i)car  to  have  been  a  cheerful, 
wittv,  and  facetious  periple,  delighting  much  iu 
ianoccil  frolics  and  convivial  jocularity.  No  quali- 
tied  irere  inure  ailmircd  amoD|^  tbem  than  tbo«e  of 


wit  and  humour.  It  was  to  these  qualities  chiefly 
that  King  Stephen  owed  his  popularity,  and  the 
success  of  his  usurpation.  "  Stephen,  when  he  was 
an  earl  (says  William  of  Mahnsbury,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him),  gained  the  affections  of  the 
people  to  a  degree  thai,  can  hardly  be  imagined,  by 
the  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  wit  and 
pleasantry  of  his  conversation.  He  condescended 
sometimes  to  chat  and  joke  with  persons  in  very 
humble  stations,  and  the  nobility  were  in  general 
'•harmed  with  him,  and  embraced  his  party."  Our 
historians  of  this  period  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  record  many  of  the  frolics  and  repartees  of 
our  princes,  prelates,  and  great  men ;  which  is  a 
suflicient  proof  that  they  were  considered  as  matters 
of  importance,  and  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
tory. Nay,  so  fond  were  the  Normans  of  the  in- 
nocent conflicts  of  wit  and  humour,  that  the  greatest 
enemies,  in  the  very  heat  of  a  siege,  sometimes 
suspended  their  hostilities,  in  order  to  engage  in  a 
more  harmless  combat  of  banter  and  repartee. 
When  one  of  the  contending  parties  designed  this, 
he  appeared  iu  sight  of  the  other,  dresseil  in  white; 
which  was  understood  and  accepted  as  a  challenge  to 
a  trial  of  wit.  John  of  Salisbury  censures,  with 
great  severity,  the  excessive  fondness  of  his  country- 
men and  contemporaries  for  professed  wits  and  jesters, 
and  reproaches  them  for  spending  too  much  time, 
and  taking  too  much  delight  in  their  company. 

The  Normans  seem  also  to  have  been  a  generous 
open-hearled  people,  cajjable  of  very  noble  acts  of 
iiounty  and  liberality.  Their  profuse  donations  to 
the  church  are  well  known,  and  were  certainly  far 
too  great  and  numerous.  Few  princes  have  had 
more  to  give,  or  were  more  liberal  in  their  donations, 
than  the  Norman  kings  of  England.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  inestimable  grants  made  by  William  I.  to  his 
followers,  all  his  successors  in  this  period  displaved 
both  their  wealth  and  liberality  at  the  three  great 
festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 
every  year,  and  on  many  other  occasions.  "  In  the 
month  of  February,  a.d.  II9I,  (says  John  Bromp- 
ton),  when  Richard  I.  was  at  Messina,  in  Sicily,  he 
made  a  present  of  several  ships  to  the  King  of 
France  and  his  nobles.  He  also  opened  his  trea- 
sures, and  distributed  to  the  earls,  barons,  knights, 
and  esquires  of  the  army,  greater  sums  of  money 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  distributed  in 
one  year." 

The  same  historian  has  preserved  the  following 
curious  anecdote,  which  may  serve  both  as  a  proof 
and  illustration  of  the  wit,  politeness,  and  generosity 
of  the  Normans.  When  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, father  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  at 
Constantinople,  in  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land,  he 
lived  in  uncommon  splendour,  and  was  greatly  cele- 
brated for  his  wit,  his  affability,  and  other  virtues. 
Of  these  many  remarkable  examples  were  related 
to  the  Emperor;  who  resolved  to  put  the  reality  of 
them  to  a  trial.  With  this  view  he  invited  the  duke 
and  all  his  nobles  to  a  feast  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Imperial  j)alacc,  but  took  care  to  have  all  the  tables 
and  seats  filled  with  guests,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  of  whom  he  commanded  them  to  take  no 
notice.  When  the  duke,  followed  by  his  nobles  in 
their  richest  dresses,  entered  the  hall,  observing  that 
all  the  seats  were  filled  with  guests,  and  that  none 
of  them  returned  his  civilities,  or  offered  him  any 
accommodation,  he  walked,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  surprise  or  discomposure,  to  an  empty  space, 
at  one  end  f)f  the  room,  took  off  his  cloak,  folded  it 
very  carefully,  laid  it  upon  the  floor,  and   lat  down 
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upon  it ;  in  all  which  he  Wcis  imitated  by  his  follow- 
ers. Ill  this  posture  they  dined,  on  such  dishes  as 
were  set  before  them,  with  every  appearance  of  the 
most  perfect  satisfaction  with  their  entertaiment. 
When  the  feast  was  ended,  the  duke  and  his  nobles 
arose,  took  leave  of  the  company  in  the  most  grace- 
ful manner,  and  walked  out  of  the  hall  in  their 
doublets,  leaving  their  cloaks,  which  were  of  great 
value,  behind  them  on  the  floor.  The  emperor,  who 
had  admired  their  whole  behaviour,  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  this  last  part  of  it ;  and  sent  one  of  his 
courtiers  to  entreat  the  duke  and  his  followers  to  put 
on  their  cloaks.  "  Go,"  said  the  duke,  "  and  tell 
your  master,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  carry  about  with  them  the  seats  which  they 
use  at  an  entertainment." 

The  Normans  were  no  less  credulous  than  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  This  is  evident  from  the  prodigious 
number  of  miracles,  revelations,  visions,  and  en- 
chantments, which  are  related  with  the  greatest 
gravity  by  the  best  of  their  historians  and  other 
writers.  "  In  this  year,  1171,  about  Easter,"  says 
Matthew  Paris,  "  it  pleased  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
to  irradiate  his  glorious  martyr  Thomas  Becket 
with  many  miracles,  that  it  might  appear  to  all  the 
world  he  had  obtained  a  victory  suitable  to  his  me- 
rits. None  who  approached  his  sepulchre  in  faith, 
returned  without  a  cure.  For  strength  was  restored 
to  the  lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  sight  to  the  blind, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  health  to  lepers,  and  life  to  the 
dead.  Nay,  not  only  men  and  women,  but  even 
birds  and  beasts,  were  raised  from  death  to  life." 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  amongst  many  ridiculous  sto- 
ries of  miracles,  visions,  and  apparitions,  tells  of  one 
devil  who  acted  a  considerable  time  as  a  gentleman's 
butler  with  great  prudence  and  probity ;  and  of  an- 
other who  was  a  very  diligent  and  learned  clergy- 
man, and  a  mighty  favourite  of  his  archbishop.  This 
last  clerical  devil  was,  it  seems,  an  excellent  histo- 
rian, and  used  to  divert  the  archbishop  with  telling 
him  old  stories.  "  One  day,  when  he  was  entertain- 
ing the  archbishop  with  a  relation  of  ancient  histo- 
ries and  surprising  events,  the  conversation  happened 
to  turn  on  the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour.  Before 
the  incarnation,  said  our  historian,  the  devils  had 
great  power  over  mankind ;  but  after  that  event 
heir  power  was  much  diminished,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  fly.  Some  of  them  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea ;  some  concealed  themselves  in  hollow  trees, 
or  in  the  clifts  of  rocks ;  and  I  myself  plunged  into 
a  certain  fountain.  As  soon  as  he  had  said  this, 
finding  that  he  had  discovered  his  secret,  his  face 
was  covered  with  blushes,  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  was  no  more  seen." 

The  Normans  were  as  curious  as  they  were  cre- 
dulous. This  prompted  them  to  employ  many  vain 
fallacious  arts  to  discover  their  future  fortunes,  and 
the  success  of  their  undertakings.  John  of  Salis- 
bury enumerates  no  fewer  than  thirteen  difi'erent 
kinds  of  diviners  or  fortunetellers,  who  pretended  to 
foretell  future  events ;  some  by  one  means,  and  some 
by  another.  Nor  did  this  passion  for  penetrating 
into  futurity  prevail  only  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  also  among  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  learning.  AU  our  kings,  and  many  of  our 
earls  and  great  barons,  had  their  astrologers,  who 
resided  in  their  families,  and  were  consulted  by  them 
in  all  undertakmgs  of  importance.  We  find  Peter 
of  Blois,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished,  writing  an  account 
of  his  dreams  to  his  friend  the  bishop  of  Bath,  and 
telling  him  how  anxious  he  had  been  about  the   in- 


terpretation of  them ;  and  that  he  had  employed  foi 
that  purpose  divination  by  the  psalter.  The  English, 
it  seems  probable,  had  still  more  superstitious  cu- 
riosity, and  paid  greater  attention  to  dreams  and 
omens  than  the  Normans.  For  when  William 
Rufus  was  dissuaded  from  going  abroad  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  on  which  he  was  killed,  be- 
cause the  abbot  of  Gloucester  had  dreamed  some- 
thing which  portended  danger,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  this  reply : — "  Do  you  imagine  that  I  am  an 
Englishman,  to  be  frighted  by  a  dream,  or  the 
sneezing  of  an  old  woman?"  But  the  truth  is,  that 
excessive  credulity  and  curiosity  were  the  weaknesses 
of  the  times,  rather  than  of  any  particular  nation. 

The  declamations  of  recluse  and  melancholy  men 
have  abounded  in  every  age,  and  are  always  to  be 
read  with  some  degree  of  caution  and  distrust.  We 
have,  however,  the  fullest  evidence,  that  violations 
of  the  laws  of  humanity,  chastity,  and  justice,  pre- 
vailed so  much  amongst  the  Normans  in  this  period, 
that  they  may  justly  be  called  their  national  vices. 

Though  they  were  a  brave  and  generous,  they 
were  also  a  haughty,  passionate,  and  fierce  people, 
and  their  fierceness  often  degenerated  into  ci-uelty. 
"  When  it  pleased  God,"  says  one  of  our  ancient 
historians,  "  to  bring  destruction  upon  the  English, 
he  employed  the  Normans  to  execute  his  vengeance, 
because  he  knew  that  they  delighted  more  in  blood 
and  slaughter  than  any  other  nation." 

The  great  prosperity  of  the  Normans  in  England 
seems  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  inflame 
their  passions  and  corrupt  their  manners.  Of  the 
licentiousness  of  manners  in  this  respect,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  thought  sufficient  evidence  that  public 
stews  were  established  by  law  in  London,  and  pro- 
bably in  other  cities,  in  this  period ;  and  that  the 
ladies  of  pleasure  who  followed  the  camps  and  courts 
of  the  kings  of  England  in  all  their  motions,  were 
foimed  into  regular  incorporations,  and  put  under 
the  government  of  ofiicers,  who  were  called  the 
marshals  of  the  whores.  These  officers,  both  in  the 
camp  and  court,  had  estates  annexed  unto  them,  and 
were  hereditary. 

Several  of  our  historians,  and  other  writers  in 
this  period,  reproach  the  Normans  in  the  severest 
terms  for  introducing  and  practising  an  unnatural 
crime,  which  is  too  detestable  to  be  named. 

The  people  of  Normandy  and  Flanders,  of  which 
great  numbers  followed  the  Conqueror  into  England, 
were  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their 
persons.  They  were  also  very  ostentatious  and  fond 
of  pomp.  These  two  things  prompted  them  to  pay 
great  attention  to  their  dress ;  of  which  it  is  proper 
to  give  a  very  brief  description. 

There  was  hardly  any  thing  against  which  the 
clergy  in  this  period  declaimed  viith  greater  vehe- 
mence, than  the  long  curled  hair  of  the  laity,  espe- 
cially of  the  courtiers.  Deprived  of  this  ornament 
themselves,  by  their  clerical  tonsure,  they  endea- 
voured to  deter  others  from  enjoying  it,  by  repre- 
senting it  as  one  of  the  greatest  crimes,  and  most 
certain  marks  of  reprobation.  Anselm,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  even  pronounced  the  then  terrible 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  wore 
long  hair,  for  which  pious  zeal  he  is  very  much  com- 
mended. Serlo,  a  Norman  bishop,  acquired  grea( 
honour  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  before 
Henry  I.,  A.D.,  1104,  against  long  and  curled  hair, 
with  which  the  king  and  all  his  courtiers  were  so 
much  affected,  that  they  consented  to  resign  their 
flowing  ringlets,  of  which  they  had  been  so  vain. 
The  prudent  prelate  gave  them  no  time  to  change 
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their  minds,  but  immediately  pulled  a  pair  of  shears  not  incommode  them  in  labouring.  The  sleeves  of 
out  of  his  sleeve,  aud  performed  the  operation  with  these  doublets  reached  to  the  wrists.  They  wore 
his  own  hand.  Another  incident  happened  about  put  on,  over  the  head,  like  a  shirt,  and  made  fast 
twenty-five  years  after,  which  gave  a  temporary  about  the  waist  with  a  belt  or  girdle.  The  girdles  of 
check  to  the  prevailing  f<.uJne»s  for  long  hair :  it  is  kings  were  commonly  embroidered  with  gold,  and  set 
thus  related  by  a   coutemporary   historian  :     "  An    with  precious  stones. 

event  happened,  A.D.  Hilt,  which  seemed  very  The  cloak  or  mantle  was  one  of  the  chief  vest- 
wonderful  to  our  youug  gallants;  who,  forgetting  mcnts  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The  mantles  worn 
that  thov  were  men,  had  transformed  themselves  by  kings,  and  other  great  persons,  were  very  valua- 
iuto  Women  bv  the  length  of  their  hair.  A  certain  blc,  being  made  of  the  finest  cloths,  embroidered 
knight,  who  was  very  proud  of  his  long  luxuriant  witii  gold  or  silver,  and  lined  with  the  most  costly  furs. 
hair,  dreamed  that  a  person  suffocated  him  with  its  Robert  Bloet,  the  second  bishop  of  Lincoln,  made  a 
curls.  As  soon  as  he  awoke  from  his  sleep,  he  cut  present  to  Henry  L,  of  a  cloak  of  exquisitely  fine 
his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  report  of  this  spread  cloth,  lined  with  black  sables,  with  white  spots,  which 
over  all  England,  and  almost  all  the  knights  reduced  cost  100/.  of  the  money  of  those  times,  equal  in  ctti- 
thcir  hair  to  the  proper  standard.  But  this  reforma-  cacy  to  1500/.  of  our  money  at  present.  The  cloak  of 
tiou  was  not  of  long  continuance.  For  in  less  than  ,  Richard  L  was  still  more  splendid,  and  probably 
a  vear,  all  who  wished  to  ajipear  fashionable,  re-  ^  more  expensive.     It  is  thus  described  by  his  histo- 


turned  to  their  foruier  wickedness,  aud  contended 
with  the  ladies  in  length  of  hair.  Those  to  whom 
nature  had  denied  that  orniiment,  supplied  the  de- 
fect by  art." 

The  Normans  had  as  great  an  aversion  to  beards 
as  they  had  a  fondness  for  long  hair.  Among  them, 
to  allow  the  beard  to  grow,  was  an  indication  of  the 
deepest  distress  aud  misery.  They  not  only  shaved 
their  beards  themselves,  but,  when  they  had  autho- 
rity, they  obliged  others  to  imitate  their  example.  It 
is  mentioned  by  some  of  our  ancient  historians,  as 
cue  of  the  most  wanton  acts  of  tyranny  in  William 
tJie  Conqueror, — that  he  compelled  the  English  (who 
had  been  accustomed  to  allow  the  hair  of  their  upper 
lips  to  grow)  to  shave  their  whole  beards.  This  was 
so  disagreeable  to  some  of  that  people,  that  they 
chose  rather  to  abandon  their  country  than  resign 
their  whiskers. 

The  vestments  of  the  Normans  at  the  conquest, 
and  for  some  time  after,  were  simple,  convenient, 
and  even  graceful ;  but  before  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod they  degenerated  not  a  little  from  their  simpli- 
city, and  became  fantastical  enough  in  some  parti- 
culars. Those  of  the  men  were — caps  or  bonnets 
for  the  head, — shirts,  doublets,  and  cloaks,  for  the 
trunk  of  the  body, — and  breeches,  hose,  and  shoes, 
for  the  thighs,  legs,  and  feet.  It  may  be  proper  to 
take  a  little  notice  of  what  was  most  remarkable  in 
each  of  these. 

The  caps  or  bonnets  of  the  Anglo-Normans  were 
made  of  cloth,  or  furs.  They  were  of  various  shapes 
and  colours,  and  differently  ornamented,  according 


nan  :  "  The  king  wore  a  cloak,  striped  in  straight 
lines  adorned  with  half-moons  of  solid  silver,  an<l 
almost  covered  with  shining  orbs,  in  imitation  of 
the  system  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  The  fashion  of 
their  cloaks  changed  ol'tener  than  once  in  this  pe- 
riod, particularly  as  to  their  length.  Henry  II.  in- 
troduced the  short  cloak  of  Anjou,  from  which  he 
got  the  surname  of  Court-Mantle.  At  another  time 
the  fashion  was  in  the  other  extreme.  "  In  our 
days,"  says  Ordericus  Vitalis,  "  they  sweep  the 
ground  with  their  long  cloaks  and  gowns,  whose 
long  and  wide  sleeves  cover  their  hands,  so  that  they 
can  neither  walk  nor  act  with  freedom." 

Kings,  earls,  and  great  barons,  used  a  garment  in 
this  period,  called,  in  Latin,  rheno,  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  an  English  name.  It  was  made  of  the 
finest  furs;  covered  the  neck,  breast,  aud  shoulders; 
and  was  equally  comfortable  and  ornamental. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  reader  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  breeches  and  stockings  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans.  They  were  both  of  cloth,  of  different 
colours,  and  different  degrees  of  fineness,  according  to 
the  different  fancies  aud  circumstances  of  the  wear 
ers.  William  llufus  disdained  to  wear  a  pair  of 
stockings  which  cost  less  than  a  mark,  equivalent  to 
about  ten  pounds  of  our  money  at  present. 

The  shoes  of  the  Normans,  when  they  settled  in 
England,  seem  to  have  had  nothing  remarkable  in 
their  make.  But  before  the  end  of  this  period,  a 
very  ridiculous  and  inconvenient  fashion  of  shoes 
was  introduced.  This  fashion  made  its  first  appcar- 
an'je  in  the  reign  of  William  Kufus;  and  was  intro- 


t/)  the  taste,  rank,  and  circumstances  of  the  wearers.  I  duced  by  one  Itobert,  surnamed  the  Homed,  from 
The  Jews  were  obliged  to  wear  square  caps  of  a  {  the  fashion  of  his  shoes.  He  was  a  great  beau  in 
yijllow  <  olour,  to  distinguish  them  from  other  jieo-  I  the  court  of  that  prince,  and  used  shoes  with  long 
pie.  The  bonnetii  of  kings,  carls,  and  barons,  espe-  sharj)  points,  stuffed  with  tow,  and  twisted  like  a 
cially  those  which  they  used  at  public  solemnities,  [  ram's  horn.  This  ridiculous  fashion,  says  the  histo- 
were  of  the  finest  cloths,  or  richest  furs,  aud  adorned  |  rian,  was  admired  as  a  hapjjv  invention,  and  adopted 
with  pearls  aud  precious  stones.  by  almost  all  the  nobility.  The  clergy  were  offended 

The  nhirtJi  of  all  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  at  this  fashion,  aud  declaimed  against  these  long- 
even  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  were  of  linen  ;  pointed  shoes  with  great  vehemen<'e ;  but  to  no  pur- 
which  was  now  become  so  common,  that  it  was  no  pose,  for  the  length  of  these  points  continued  to 
longer  taken  notice  of  by  our  writers  as  a  singu-  increase  through  the  whole  of  this  poriorl,  and  the 
larity.  As  this  part  of  dress  is  not  much  seen,  it 
ha*  not  been  much  affected  by  the  tyranny  of  caprice 


and  faAhion. 

Doublets  or  circoats  were  worn  next  the  shirt, 
and  made  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  body.  This  vest- 
ment ap|icark  U)  have  bccu  used  shorter  or  longer, 
at  different  times,  and  even  at  the  same  time,  by 
peraous  of  different  ranks.  For  while  the  circoals 
of  king>,  and  jK^riions  of  quality,  reached  almost  to 
their  feet,  tho»c-  i)i  the  common  people  reached  no 
lower  tbao  Uic  middle  of  the  thigh,  tliat  they  might 


greatest  part  of  the  next ;  when  we  siiall  find  them 
arrive<l  at  a  degree  of  extravagance  which  is  hardly 


crcdibit 

The  two  sexes  did  not  differ  very  much  from  each 
other  iu  their  dress,  in  the  present  period.  The 
inner  garments  of  women  were  more  large  and 
fiowing  in  the  under  part,  than  those  of  men,  and 
reached  to  the  ground.  Their  mantles  had  com- 
monly hoods  annexed  to  them,  which  sonjetimrs 
hung  down  behind  as  an  ornament,  aud  at  other 
times  covered  their  head*.    The  girdles  of  priucesxes 
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and  ladies  of  quality  were  richly  ornamented  with 
gold,  pearls,  and  jnecious  stones,  and  at  their 
girdles  they  had  a  largo  purse  or  pouch  suspended. 
Both  their  inner  gannenis  and  their  mantles  of  state 
were  embroidered  with  various  figures,  and  lined 
with  furs.  They  wore  collars  of  pearls  or  precious 
stones  about  their  necks,  and  rings  of  great  value 
on  their  fingers.  The  above  description  is  chiefly 
taken  from  the  portraits  of  Eleanor,  queen  of  Henry 
II.,  Berengaria,  queen  of  Richard  I.,  and  Elizabeth, 
queen  of  king  John. 

The  Anglo-Normans  are  said  to  have  been  more 
delicate  in  the  choice  and  dressing  of  their  food 
than  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  may  appear  fanciful  to 
suggest,  that  the  art  of  cookery  was  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  feudal  tenures,  and  yet  this  sugges- 
tion is  very  probable.  For  after  these  tenures  were 
introduced,  the  office  of  cook,  in  great  families,  be- 
came hereditary,  and  had  an  estate  annexed  to  it; 
which  naturally  engaged  fathers  to  instruct  their 
sons  with  care,  in  the  knowledge  of  an  art  to  which 
they  were  destined  by  their  birth.  We  even  meet 
with  estates  held  by  the  tenure  of  dressing  one  par- 
ticular dish  of  meat. 

The  Anglo-Normans  had  only  two  stated  meals  a 
day,  which  were  dinner  and  supper.  By  the  famous 
laws  of  Oleron,  those  sailors  who  were  allowed  strong 
drink  of  any  kind  at  the  ship's  expense,  were  to 
have  only  one  meal  a  day  from  the  kitchen ;  but  the 
Norman  sailors  were  to  have  two  meals  a  day,  be- 
cause they  had  only  water  at  the  ship's  allowance. 
Robert  earl  of  Millent,  the  prime  minister  and  great 
favourite  of  Henry  I.,  laboured  earnestly,  both  by 
his  example  and  exhortations,  to  persuade  the  no- 
bility of  England  to  have  only  one  formal  stated 
meal  a  day  in  their  families.  Heniy  of  Huntington 
complains  very  feelingly,  that  this  parsimonious 
custom  prevailed  too  much  in  his  time ;  and  that 
many  great  men  had  only  one  meal  a  day  in  their 
houses,  which  he  imagined  proceeded  from  their 
avarice  rather  than  from  their  love  of  temperance,  as 
they  pretended.  This  stated  meal,  where  there  was 
only  one,  was  an  early  and  plentiful  supper ;  but  the 
most  common  custom  was  to  have  two  meals,  a  din- 
ner and  a  supper. 

The  time  of  dinner,  in  this  period,  even  at  court, 
and  in  the  families  of  the  greatest  barons,  was  at 
nine  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  time  of  supper  at  five 
in  the  afternoon.  These  times  were  very  conveni- 
ent for  despatching  the  most  important  business  of 
the  day  without  interruption  ;  as  the  one  was  before 
it  begun,  and  the  other  after  it  was  ended.  They 
were  also  thought  to  be  friendly  to  health  and  long 
life,  according  to  the  following  verses,  which  were 
then  often  repeated  : — 

Lever  k  cinq,  dinner  h.  neuf, 
Souper  i  cinq,  coucher  k  neuf. 
Fait  vivre  d'ans  nonante  et  neuf. 

To  rise  at  live,  to  dine  at  nine, 
To  sup  at  five,  to  bed  at  nine. 
Makes  a  man  live  to  ninety-nine. 

At  dinner  and  supper,  but  especially  at  the  last,  Ihe 
tables  of  princes,  prelates,  and  great  barons,  were 
plentifully  furnished  with  many  dishes  of  meat  dressed 
in  several  different  ways.  William  the  Conqueror 
after  he  was  peaceably  settled  on  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, sent  agents  into  different  countries,  to  collect 
the  most  admired  and  rare  dishes  for  his  table ;  by 
which  means,  says  John  of  Salisbury,  this  island, 
which  is  naturally  productive  of  plenty  and  variety 
of  provisions,  was  overflowed  with  every  thing  that 
could  inflame  a  luxurious  apnetite.  The  same  writer 


tells  us,  that  he  was  present  at  an  entertainment 
which  lasted  from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to 
midnight ;  at  which  delicacies  were  served  up,  which 
had  been  brought  from  Constantinople,  Babylon, 
Alexandria,  Palestine,  Tripoli,  Syria,  and  Phenicia. 
These  delicacies  we  may  presume  were  very  expen- 
sive. Thomas  Becket,  if  we  may  believe  his  historian 
Fitz-Stephen,  gave  five  pounds,  equivalent  to  se- 
venty-five pounds  at  present,  for  one  dish  of  eels. 
The  sumptuous  entertainments  which  the  kings  of 
England,  and  of  other  countries,  gave  to  their  nobles 
and  prelates,  at  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide,  in  which  they  spent  a  great  part 
of  their  revenues,  contributed  very  much  to  diii'use 
a  taste  for  profuse  and  expensive  banqueting.  It 
was  natural  for  a  proud  and  wealthy  baron  to  imi- 
tate, in  his  own  castle,  the  entertainments  he  had 
seen  in  the  palace  of  his  prince.  IMany  of  the^lergy 
too,  both  seculars  and  regulars,  being  very  rich,  kept 
excellent  tables.  The  monks  of  St.  Swithin,  at 
Winchester,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  Henry  II. 
against  their  abbot,  for  taking  away  three  of  the 
thirteen  dishes  they  used  to  have  every  day  at  din- 
ner. The  monks  of  Canterbury  were  still  more 
luxurious  ;  for  they  had  at  least  seventeen  dishes 
every  day,  besides  a  dessert ;  and  these  dishes  were 
dressed  with  spiceries  and  sauces,  which  excited  the 
appetite  as  well  as  pleased  the  taste. 

Great  men  had  some  kinds  of  provisions  at  their 
tables,  that  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  Britain. 
When  Henry  II.  entertained  his  own  court,  the 
great  officers  of  his  army,  with  all  the  kings  and 
great  men  of  Ireland,  in  Dublin,  at  the  feast  of 
Christmas,  A.D.  1171,  the  Irish  princes  and  chief- 
tains were  quite  astonished  at  the  profusion  and  va- 
riety of  provisions  which  they  beheld,  and  were  with 
difiiculty  prevailed  upon  by  Henry  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
cranes,  a  kind  of  food  to  which  they  had  not  beeu 
accustomed.  In  the  remaining  monuments  of  this 
period,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  several  dishes,  as 
dellegrout,  maupigyrnum,  karumpie,  &c.  the  com- 
position of  which  is  now  unknown. 

The  people  of  Britain,  especially  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune,  bad  several  kinds  of  bread  in  this  pe- 
riod. That  which  is  called  in  Latin  panis  piperatus, 
was  made  of  the  finest  flour  mixed  with  spices,  and 
is  sometimes  mentioned  by  our  ancient  historians. 
Simnel  and  wastel  cakes  were  made  also  of  the  finest 
flour,  and  were  seldom  seen,  except  at  the  tables  of 
kings,  prelates,  barons,  or  monks.  When  the  king 
of  Scotland  resided  in  the  court  of  England,  he  was, 
by  charter,  allowed  twelve  of  the  king's  wastel  cakes, 
and  twelve  of  his  simnel  cakes,  every  day  for  his 
table.  But  the  most  common  bread  used  by  persons 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  was  made  of  the 
whole  flour,  coarse  and  fine,  the  price  of  which  was 
very  early  settled  by  law  in  proportion  to  the  price 
of  wheat.  The  common  people  had  bread  made  of 
the  meal  of  rye,  barley,  or  oats. 

Persons  of  high  rank  and  great  fortunes  had  va- 
riety of  liquors,  as  well  as  of  meats.  For,  besides 
wines  of  various  kinds,  they  had  pigment,  morat, 
mead,  hypocras,  claret,  cider,  perry,  and  ale.  The 
claret  of  those  times  was  wine  clarified,  and  mixed 
with  spices ;  and  hjqiocras  was  wine  mixed  with 
honey.  The  curious  reader  may  find  directions  for 
making  both  these  liquors  in  Du  Cange. 

As  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  were  neither  men  of 
business  nor  men  of  letters,  they  had  much  leisure, 
and  spent  much  time  in  their  diversions ;  which 
were  either  martial,  rural,  theatrical,  or  domestic. 

The  mart'il  sports  of  the  middle  age,  commonly 
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called  tonrnaments,  were  the  f;»vourite  diversions  of 
the  primes,  harons,  and  knights  of  those  times. 
Thev  had  iudced  the  most  powerful  motives  to  be 
fond"  of  these  diversions.  For  it  was  at  tournaments 
that  princes,  earls,  and  wealthy  barons,  appeared  in 
the  greatest  pomp  and  splendour.  Tournaments 
were  the  best  schools  for  acquiring  dexterity  and 
skill  in  arms,  and  the  most  public  theatres  for  dis 
plaving  these  accomplishments,  and  thereby  gaining 
the'  favour  of  the  fair  and  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Tedious  investigations  of  the  origin  of  these  mar- 
tial sports  are  neither  suited  to  the  nature  of  general 
history,  nor  the  limits  of  this  work.  It  is  sufficient 
to  take  notice,  that  they  began  to  be  more  famous 
and  better  regulated  in  France  and  Normandy,  a 
little  before  the  conquest,  than  they  had  been  in  for- 
iuer  times.  Geoffrey  de  Pruilli,  who  was  killed 
A.  U.  10G6,  contributed  so  much  to  this,  that  he  is 
represented  by  several  authors  as  the  inventor  of 
tournaments.  That  these  miliUry  sports  were  in- 
troduced into  Britain  by  the  Normans,  is  highly 
probable.  But  they  do  not  seem  to  have  prevailed 
very  much  in  England  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  conquest,  having  been  discouraged,  on  account 
of  the  great  danger  and  ruinous  expense  with  which 
they  were  attended.  "  After  this  truce,"  says  Wil- 
liam of  Newborough,  "between  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  A.D.  1194,  the  miliUry  sports  and 
exercises,  which  are  commonly  called  tournaments, 
began  to  be  celebrated  in  England  by  the  permis- 
sion of  King  Richard,  who  imposed  a  certain  tax  on 
all  who  engaged  in  these  diversions.  But  this  royal 
exaction  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  ardour  with 
which  the  youth  of  England  crowded  to  these  exer- 
cises. Such  conflicts,  in  which  the  combatants  en- 
gaged without  any  animosity,  merely  to  display 
their  dexterity  and  strength,  had  not  been  frequent 
in  England,  except  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
when  the  reigns  of  government  were  much  relaxed. 
For  in  the  times  of  former  kings,  and  also  of  Henry 
II.,  who  succeeded  Stephen,  tournaments  were  pro- 
hibited ;  and  those  who  desired  to  acquire  glory  in 
such  conflicts,  were  obliged  to  go  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. King  Richard,  therefore,  observing  that  the 
French  were  more  expert  and  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  their  arms  in  battle,  because  they  frequented 
tournaments,  permitted  his  own  knights  to  cele- 
brate such  martial  sports,  within  his  own  territories, 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  insulted  by  the 
French." 

The  most  splendid  tournaments  were  celebrated 
by  sovereign  princes  of  a  martial  character,  iit  their 
coronations,  marriages,  victories,  or  on  other  great 
ovcasions.  When  a  prince  had  resolved  to  hold  a 
t'jurnament,  he  sent  heralds  to  the  neighbouring 
e  mrts  and  countries  to  publish  his  design,  and  to 
iavite  all  brave  and  loyal  knights  to  honour  the  in- 
tended solemnity  with  their  presence.  This  invita- 
ti  )n  was  accepted  with  the  greatest  joy  ;  and  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  j)rodigious  numbers  of 
persons  of  high  rank,  and  of  both  sexes,  commonly 
assembled,  judges  were  chosen  from  among  tlie 
most  noble  and  honourable  knights,  who  were  in- 
vested with  authority  to  regulate  all  j)reliminarics 
and  determine  all  disputes.  Some  days  before  the 
beginning  of  the  tournament,  all  the  knights  who 
pnrjtosed  to  enter  the  lists,-  hung  up  their  shields  in 
the  cloister  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  where 
thry  were  viewed  by  the  la<liet  and  knights.  If  a 
Lidy  touched  one  of  the  shields,  it  was  considered 
■•  an  au-tuation  of  iu>  owner,  who  was  immediaiely 


brought  before  the  judges  of  the  tournament,  tried 
with  great  solemnity,  and  if  found  guilty  of  having 
defamed  a  lady,  or  of  having  done  any  thing  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  a  true  and  courteous  knight, 
he  was  degraded,  and  expelled  the  assembly  with 
every  mark  of  infamy.  The  lists  were  effectually 
secured  from  the  intrusion  of  tiie  spectators,  and 
surrounded  with  lofty  towers  and  scaifolds  of  wood 
in  which  the  princes  and  princesses,  ladies,  lords, 
and  knights,  with  the  judges,  marshals,  heralds,  and 
minstrels,  were  seated  in  their  proper  places,  in  their 
richest  dresses.  The  combatants,  nobly  mounted, 
and  completely  armed,  were  conducted  into  the  lists 
by  their  respective  mistresses,  in  whose  honour  they 
were  to  fight,  with  bands  of  martial  music,  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  numerous  spectators.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  all  the  difi'erent  kinds 
of  combats  that  were  performed  at  a  royal  tourna- 
ment, which  continued  several  days.  It  is  sufficient 
to  take  notice,  that  representations  were  exhibited 
of  all  the  different  parts  of  actual  war,  from  a  single 
combat  to  a  general  action,  with  all  the  different  kinds 
of  arms,  as  spears,  swords,  battle-axes,  and  daggers. 
At  the  conclusion  of  every  day's  tournament,  the 
judges  declared  the  victors,  and  distributed  the  prizes, 
which  were  presented  to  the  hiippy  knights  by  the 
greatest  and  most  beautiful  ladies  in  the  assembly. 
The  victors  were  then  conducted  in  triumph  to  the 
palace  ;  their  armour  was  taken  off  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court ;  they  were  dressed  in  the  richest  robes, 
seated  at  the  table  of  their  sovereign,  and  treated 
with  every  possible  mark  of  distinction.  Besides  all 
this,  their  exploits  were  inserted  in  a  register,  and 
celebrated  by  the  poets  and  minstrels  who  attended 
these  solemnities.  In  a  word,  the  victors  became 
the  greatest  favourites  of  the  fair,  and  the  objects  of 
universal  admiration.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with 
what  ardour  young  and  martial  nobles  aspired  to 
these  honours,  so  flattering  to  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  bravest  hearts.  The  most  magnificent  tour, 
nament  celebrated  in  this  period,  was  that  proclaimed 
by  the  king  of  England,  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1171,  in 
the  plains  of  Beaucaire,  at  which  no  fewer  than  tea 
thousand  knights,  besides  ladies  and  other  spectators, 
are  said  to  have  been  present. 

No  person  under  the  rank  of  an  esquire  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  hsts  at  tournaments;  which 
gave  occasion  to  similar  sports  among  burgesses  and 
yeomen.  Of  this  kind  was  the  game  called  the 
quintain,  which  is  thus  described:  A  strong  post 
was  fixed  in  the  ground,  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  turned  on  a  spiudle  on  the  top  of  it.  At  one 
end  of  this  piece  of  wood  a  bag  of  saud  was  sus- 
pended, and  at  the  other  end  a  board  was  nailed. 
Against  this  board  they  tilted  with  spears,  which 
made  the  piece  of  wood  turn  (juickly  on  the  spindle, 
and  the  bag  of  sand  strike  the  riders  on  the  back 
with  great  force  if  they  did  not  make  their  escape 
by  the  swiftness  of  their  horses.  Of  this  kind  also 
was  the  sport  on  the  Thames,  which  is  thus  described 
by  Fitz-Stephen  :  "  A  shield  is  nailed  to  a  pole  fixed 
in  the  midst  of  the  river.  A  boat  is  driven  with  vi- 
olence by  many  oars  and  the  stream  of  the  river. 
On  the  prow  of  the  boat  stands  a  young  man,  who, 
in  passing,  tilts  against  the  shield  with  a  spear.  If 
the  sjiear  breaks  and  he  keeps  his  station,  he  gains 
the  prize  ;  but  if  the  spear  does  not  break,  he  is 
thrown  into  the  river.  To  prevent  his  lieing 
drowned,  a  boat  is  moored  on  eac'h  side  of  the  shield, 
filled  with  young  men,  who  rescue  him  as  soou  as 
possible.  The  bridge,  wharfs,  and  houocs,  are 
crowded   with  spectators  ready  to  break  out  into 
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loud  bursts  of  laughter."  The  youth  in  to\vns  and 
villages  diverted  themselves  on  holidays  with  run- 
ning, leaping,  wrestling,  throwing  stones  and  darts, 
and  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  which  were 
useful  amusements,  and  fitted  them  for  acting  their 
parts  in  time  of  war.  In  great  cities,  particularly 
in  London,  wild  boars  and  bulls  were  baited  by  dogs 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  populace.  Cock-fight- 
ing and  horse-racing  were  not  unknown  in  this  pe- 
riod ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  considered  as 
childish  rather  than  manly  amusements.  In  frost 
the  youth  diverted  themselves  in  various  ways  upon 
the  ice,  particularly  by  skating  with  the  shank- 
bones  of  sheep  tied  under  their  shoes,  and  at  the 
same  time  tilting  against  each  other  with  pointless 
spears. 

It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  keenest  sportsman  of 
the  present  age  to  form  any  idea  ol  the  excessive 
fondness  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  and  nobles  for 
the  rural  diversions  of  hunting  and  hawking.  In 
these  they  spent  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  and 
of  their  revenues ;  and  to  their  fondness  for  them 
they  too  often  sacrificed  their  interest,  their  honour, 
and  their  humanity.  "  In  our  times  (says  John  of 
Salisbury)  hunting  and  hawking  are  esteemed  the 
most  honourable  employments,  and  most  excellent 
virtues,  by  our  nobility  :  to  spend  their  whole  time 
in  these  diversions,  they  think  is  the  supreme  felicity 
of  life. — They  prepare  for  these  sports  with  more 
anxiety,  expense,  and  bustle,  than  they  do  for  war ; 
and  pursue  wild  beasts  with  greater  fuiy  than  they 
do  the  enemies  of  their  country .^By  their  constant 
pursuit  of  this  way  of  life,  they  lose  the  best  part  of 
their  humanity,  and  become  almost  as  great  mon- 
sters and  savages  as  the  animals  which  they  hunt. 
— Husbandmen  with  their  harmless  herds  and  flocks 
are  driven  from  their  well-cultivated  fields,  their 
meadows,  and  their  pastures,  that  wild  beasts  may 
range  in  them  at  large. — If  one  of  these  great  and 
merciless  hunters  pass  by  your  habitation,  bring  out 
quickly  all  the  refreshments  you  have  in  your  house, 
or  you  can  buy  or  borrow  from  your  neighbours, 
that  you  may  not  be  involved  in  ruin,  or  even  ac- 
cused of  treason."  It  would  be  easy  to  produce 
many  other  proofs  of  the  fondness,  or  rather  rage, 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings  and  nobles  of  this  period 
for  the  sports  of  the  field ;  but  this  seems  to  be  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  to  describe  these  diversions, 
which  are  so  well  understood.  So  general  was  this 
rage  for  these  rural  sports,  that  both  the  clergy  and 
the  ladies  were  seized  with  it,  and  many  of  them 
spent  much  of  their  time  in  hunting  and  hawking. 
Walter  bishop  of  Rochester,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter 
of  Peter  of  Blois,  was  so  fond  of  hunting,  that  when 
tie  was  eighty  years  of  age,  it  was  the  only  employ- 
ment of  his  life,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  The  English  ladies  of  this  period  ap- 
plied so  much  to  hawking,  that  they  excelled  the  gen- 
tlemen in  that  art ;  which  John  of  Salisbury,  veiy 
unpolitely,  produces  as  a  proof  that  hawking  was  a 
trifling  and  frivolous  amusement. 

Though  theatrical  entertainments  in  Britain  were 
so  imperfect  in  this  period,  that  they  might,  without 
much  impropriety,  have  been  omitted  in  this  place  ; 
yet  there  is  suflicient  evidence  that  they  were  not 
unknown,  or  even  uncommon.  They  were  of  two 
kinds,  ecclesiastical  and  secular. 

The  ecclesiastical  plavs  of  this  period  were  com- 
posed by  the  clergy,  aud  acted  by  them  and  their 
scholars ;  and  consisted  of  representations  of  events 
or  actions  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  the  lives 
ot  the  saints     When  Geoffrey,  the  sixteenth  abbot 


of  St.  Alban's,  was  a  young  man,  and  presided  in 
the  school  of  Dunstable,  about  A.D.  1110,  "  he  com- 
posed (says  Matthew  Paris)  a  certain  play  of  St. 
Katherine,  of  that  kind  which  we  commonly  call 
miracles,  and  borrowed  from  the  sacrist  of  St.  Al- 
ban's some  of  the  sacred  vestments  of  that  abbey, 
to  adorn  the  persons  who  acted  his  play."  Peter  of 
Blois  congratulates  his  brother  William,  who  was 
an  abbot,  on  the  fame  he  had  acquired  by  his  tra- 
gedy of  Flaura  and  Marcus,  and  by  his  other  theolo- 
gical works.  "  London  (says  Fitz-Stephen),  for 
theatrical  s})ectacles,  hath  religious  plays,  which  are 
representations  of  the  miracles  which  holy  confes- 
sors had  wrought,  and  of  the  sufferings  by  which 
martyrs  had  displayed  their  constancy." 

The  secular  plays  of  this  period  seem  to  have 
been  of  a  very  different  nature  and  tendency  from 
the  ecclesiastical.  The  clergy  were  prohibited  from 
frequenting  them,  by  the  sixteenth  canon  of  the 
fourth  general  council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215. 
They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  very  improper  en- 
tertainments for  the  clergy.  For,  according  to  the 
descriptions  given  of  them  by  contemporai-y  writers, 
they  appear  to  have  consisted  of  comic  tales  or  sto- 
ries, intermixed  with  coarse  jests,  and  accompanied 
in  the  acting  with  instrumental  music,  singing, 
dancing,  gesticulations,  mimicry,  and  other  arts  of 
raising  laughter,  without  any  regard  to  decency. 
They  were  acted  by  companies  of  strollers  composed 
of  minstrels,  mimics,  singers,  dancers,  wrestlers,  and 
others,  qualified  for  performing  the  several  parts  of 
the  entertainment.  Such  companies  constantly  fol- 
lowed the  courts  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  from 
time  to  time  visited  the  castles  of  earls  aud  great 
barons,  where  they  were  weU  entertained  and  gene- 
rously rewarded; 

A  minute  description  of  all  the  domestic  diver- 
sions of  the  kings,  nobles,  and  people  of  Britain,  in 
this  period,  is  not  necessary,  and  would  swell  this 
article  beyond  its  due  proportion.  The  following 
very  brief  accc)unt  of  the  two  most  admired  and 
fashionable  domestic  games,  those  of  chess  and  dice, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought  sufficient. 

The  game  of  chess,  and  several  games  at  dice, 
were  much  studied  and  practised  by  persons  of  rank 
and  fortune  in  this  period.  Some  knowledge  of 
these  games  was  so  necessary  to  every  gentleman, 
especially  if  he  aspired  to  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
that  they  were  commonly  made  a  part  of  his  educa- 
dation.  Peter  of  Blois,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a 
friend,  who  had  a  very  profligate  young  man  under 
his  care,  ascribes  the  profligacy  of  the  youth  to  the 
education  he  had  received  from  his  father,  who,  be- 
ing a  great  gamester,  had  taught  his  son  to  play  at 
dice  when  he  was  but  a  child :  "  For  I  do  not  won- 
der," says  he,  "  that  he  is  a  vicious  young  man  who, 
in  his  childhood  was  taught  to  play  at  dice,  which  is 
the  mother  of  perjury,  theft,  and  sacrilege."  "  In 
our  times,"  says  another  writer  of  this  period,  "ex- 
pertness  in  the  art  of  hunting,  dexterity  in  the 
damnable  art  of  dice-playing,  a  mincing  effeminate 
way  of  speaking,  and  great  skill  in  dancing  and 
music,  are  the  most  admired  accomplishments  of  our 
nobility.  In  these  arts,  our  young  nobles  imitate 
the  examples,  and  improve  by  the  instructions,  of 
their  fathers."  Matthew  Paris  blames  the  English 
barons  who  had  revolted  from  King  John,  for  spend- 
ing their  time  in  London,  in  eating,  drinking,  and 
playing  at  dice,  when  they  should  have  been  in  the 
field.  Nor  was  this  fondness  for  dice  confined  to 
the  nobility ;  for  we  meet  with  some  clergymen,  and 
even  bishops  who  are  said  ta  have  spent  much  of 
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their  time  in  these  games.  It  appears  also  that  the 
gamesters  of  this  period  were  acquainted  with  many 
different  games  at  diie,  of  which  a  writer  of  those 
times  i;ive  us  the  Latin  names  of  no  fewer  than  ten. 
This  too  violent  passion  for  wames  of  chance  was 
then,  as  it  has  always  been,  attended  with  various 
inconveniences,  both  to  the  gamesters  themselves 
and  to  society.  To  the  gamesters, — by  dissipating 
their  fortunes, — by  consuming  their  most  precious 
hours, — and  by  making  them  neglect  their  most 
imjjortant  duties.  To  society, — by  depriving  it  of  j 
the  advantages  it  might  have  derived  from  a  better 
application  of  the  time  and  talents  of  many  of  its 
members.  To  prevent  these  inconveniences,  by 
laying  this  dangerous  passion  under  some  restraints, 
several  canons  and  laws  were  made.  A  translation 
of  one  of  these  laws  will  form  no  improper  conclu- 
sion to  this  appendi.x.  This  remarkable  law  was  one 
of  tliose  promulgated  by  the  united  authority  of 
Richard  L,  king  of  England,  and  Philip-Augustus, 
king  of  France,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  their 
archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and  barons,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  forces,  in  tlieir  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land,  A.D.  1190.  It  is  the  second  in  that  system 
of  laws,  and  is  to  this  purpose  :  "  Besides,  none  in 
the  whole  army  shall  play  at  any  kind  of  game  for 
money,  except  knights  and  clerks ;  who  shall  not 
lo!-e  above  twenty  shillings  (equal  in  efficacy  to 
about  fifteen  pounds  of  our  money  at  present)  in 
one  day  and  one  night.  But  if  any  knight  or  clerk 
shall  lose  more  than  twenty  shillings  in  one  day,  he 
shall  pay  one  hundred  shillings  (equivalent  to  about 
seventy-five  pounds  of  our  money)  for  every  such 
offence,  into  the  hands  of  the  above-named  commis- 
sioners, who  shall  have  the  custody  of  that  money. 
But  the  two  kings  shall  be  under  no  restrictions, 
but  may  play  for  as  much  money  as  they  please. 
The  servants  who  attend  upon  the  two  kings  at 
their  head-quarters  may  play  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
shillings.  But  if  any  other  soldiers,  servants,  or 
sailors,  shall  be  found  playing  for  money  among 
themselves,  they  shall  be  punished  in  the  following 
manner,  unless  they  can  })urchase  a  pardon  from 
the  commissioners,  by  paying  wiiat  they  shall  tliink 
proper  to  demand  : — Sohliers  and  servants  shall  be 
stripped  naked,  and  wiiipped  through  the  army 
thn-e  <lays.  Sailors  shall  be  as  often  plunged  from 
their  ships  into  the  sea,  according  to  the  custom  of 
mariners." 


CHAP.    XV. 

HENRY  IIL 

Hettlemenl  of  the  Govemment-^General  Pacification 
— Drath  iif  the  I'riitcrtor — Some  Commotions — Hii- 
bertili-  Biir</h  din/ilareil — The  hinhop  of  Winchester 
MiniitKT — Kinfn  jiartialilij  to  Forei(/nt:rii — (iriev- 
anret^EcrleMia$tical  (irievancet —  Kail  of  Corn- 
vall  elected  king  of  the  linmani—Ditcontent  of  the 
Baumi-^Simnn  de  Moiintforl  earl  of  Leicester^  I'ro- 
risintiM  of  Oxford — Utiirpalion  of  the  liarimi — 
Prince  Edii-tird — Civil  Wart  of  the  Baronn — Hefer- 
rnce  to  the  kint)  of  Franci—lienewal  of  the  Civil 
Wart— Rattle  of  Lnrei — HoiiieofCommon»^Bat- 
tU  of  Ereiham  ar.d  death  of  Leiceiter^Settlement 
of  the  Govertiment^lJeath — a)id  character  of  the 
Kiny^Miicellaneoui  traniactiont  of  thit  reiyn. 

Most  scienrcj,  in  proportion  as  they  increase  a)id 
improve,   in»ent  method*  by  which  they  facilitate 


their  reasonings  ;  and  employing  general  theorems, 
are  enabled  to  comprehend,  in  a  few  propositions,  a 
great  number  of  inferences  and  conclusions.  History 
also,  being  a  collection  of  facts  which  are  muUi{)lyiag 
without  end,  is  obliged  to  adopt  such  arts  of  abridge- 
ment, to  retain  the  more  material  events,  and  to 
drop  all  the  minute  circumstances,  which  are  only 
interesting  during  the  time,  or  to  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  transactions.  The  truth  is  nowhere 
more  evident  than  with  regard  to  the  reign  upon 
which  we  arc  going  to  enter.  What  mortal  could 
have  the  patience  to  write  or  road  a  long  detail  of 
frivolous  events  as  those  with  which  it  is  filled,  or 
attend  to  a  tedious  narrative  which  would  follow, 
through  a  series  of  fifty-six  years,  the  caprices  and 
weaknesses  of  so  mean  a  j)rince  as  Henry?  The 
chief  reason  why  protestant  writers  have  been  so 
anxious  to  spread  out  the  incidents  of  this  reign  is, 
in  order  to  expose  the  rapacity,  ambition,  and  artifices 
of  the  court  of  Rome  ;  and  to  prove,  that  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  catholic  church,  while  they 
pretended  to  have  nothing  in  view  but  the  salvation 
of  souls,  had  bent  all  their  attention  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  riches,  and  were  restrained  by  no  sense  of 
justice  or  of  honour  in  the  pursuit  of  that  great  ob 
ject.  But  this  conclusion  would  readily  be  allowed 
them,  though  it  were  not  illustrated  by  such  a  detaii 
of  uninteresting  incidents  ;  and  follows,  indeed,  by 
an  evident  necessity,  from  the  very  situation  in 
which  that  church  was  placed  with  regard  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  For,  besides  that  ecclesiastical  power, 
as  it  can  always  cover  its  operations  under  a  cloak 
of  sanctity,  and  attacks  men  on  the  side  where  they 
dare  not  employ  their  reason,  lies  loss  under  control 
than  civil  government;  besides  this  general  cause, 
the  pope  and  his  courtiers  were  foreigners  to 
most  of  the  churches  whi<h  they  governed;  they 
could  not  possibly  have  any  other  object  than  to 
pillage  the  provinces  for  present  gain ;  and  as  they 
livctl  at  a  distance,  they  would  be  little  awed  by 
shame  or  remorse,  in  employing  every  lucrative  ex- 
pedient which  was  suggested  to  them.  England 
being  one  of  tlic  most  remote  provinces  attached  to 
the  Romish  hierarchy,  as  well  as  the  most  prone  to 
superstition,  felt  seveiely,  during  this  reign,  while 
its  jjatience  was  not  yet  fully  cxhauste<l,  the  influence 
of  these  causes;  and  we  shall  often  have  occasion  to 
touch  cursorily  upon  such  incidents.  But  wc  shall 
not  attempt  to  comprehend  every  transaction  trans- 
mitted to  us ;  and  till  the  end  of  the  reign,  when 
the  events  become  more  memorable,  we  shall  not 
always  observe  an  exact  chronological  order  in  our 
narration. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  at  the  time  of  John's 
death  was  marshal  of  England,  was  by  his  office  at 
the  head  of  the  armies,  and  consequently,  during  a 
sUite  of  civil  wars  and  convulsions,  at  the  head  of 
the  government ;  and  it  lia))pened  fortunately  for 
the  young  monarch  and  for  the  nation,  Uiat  the 
power  could  not  have  been  intrusted  into  more  able 
and  more  faithful  hands.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
maintained  liis  loyalty  unshaken  to  John  during  the 
lowc'st  fortune  of  that  monarch,  determined  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  infant  jirince  ;  nor  was  he 
dismayed  at  the  number  and  violence  of  his  enemies. 
.Sensible  that  Henry,  agreeably  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  times,  would  not  be  deemed  a  sovereign  till 
crowned  and  anointed  by  a  churc'hman,  he  immedi- 
ately carried  the  young  prince  to  (iloucoster,  where 
the  ceremony  of  coidnalion  was  performed,  in  llie 
presence  of  (iualo  the  legale,  and  a  few  noblemen, 
by  the  bishops  of  Winchester  and   Bath.     As  the 
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contTrrrence  of  the  papal  authority  was  requisite  to 
support  the  tottering  throne,  Hcury  was  obliged  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  pope,  and  renew  that  homage  to 
which  his  father  had  already  subjected  the  kingdom  : 
and  in  order  to  enlarge  the  authority  of  Pembroke, 
and  to  give  hiui  a  more  regular  and  legal  title  to  it, 
a  general  council  of  the  barons  was  soon  after  sum- 
moned at  Bristol,  where  that  nobleman  was  chosen 
protector  of  the  realm. 

Pembroke,    that  he  might  reconcile  all  men  to 
the  government  of  his  pupil,  made  him  grant  a  new 
charter  of  liberties,  which,  though  mostly  copied  from 
the  former  concessions  extorted  from  John,  contains 
some  alterations,  which  may  be  deemed  remarkable. 
The  full  privilege  of  elections  in  the  clergy,  granted 
by  the  late  king,  was  not  confirmed,  nor  the  liberty 
of  going  out  of  the  kingdom  without  the   royal  con- 
sent: whence  we  may  conclude,  that  Pembroke  and 
the  barons,  jealous  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  both 
were  desirous  of  renewing  the  king's  claim   to   issue 
a  conge   d'elire   to   the   monks    and   chapters,  and 
thought  it  requisite  to  put  some  check  to   the  fre- 
quent appeals  to  Rome.     But  what  may  chiefly  sur- 
prise us  is,  that  the  obligation  to  which  John  had 
subjected  himself,  of  obtaining  the   consent  of  the 
great  council  before  ho  levied  any  aids  or  scutages 
upon  the  nation,  was  omitted  ;  and  this  article  was 
even  declared  hard  and  severe,   and   was   expressly 
left  to  future  deliberation.     But  we  must  consider, 
that,  though  this  limitation  may  perhaps  appear  to 
us  the  most  momentous  in  the  v.hole  charter  of  John, 
it  was  not  regarded  in  that  light  by  the  ancient  ba- 
rons, who  were  more  jealous  in  guarding   against 
])articuiar  acts  of  violence  in  the  crown,  than  against 
such  general  impositions,  which,   unless  they  were 
evidently  reasonable  and  necessarj',  could  scarcely, 
without  general  consent,  be  levied  upon  men  who 
had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who   could  repel  any 
act  of  oppression,  by  which  they  were  all  immediately 
affected.     We  accordingly  find  that  Henry,  in  the 
course  of  his  reign,  while  he  gave  frequent  occasions 
for  complaint,  with  regard  to  his  violations  of  the 
Great  Charter,  never  attempted,  by  his  mere  will, 
to  levy  any  aids  or  scutages  ;   though   he   was  often 
reduced  to  great  necessities,  and  was  refused  supply 
by  his  people.     So  much  easier  was  it  for  him  to 
trangress  the  law,  when   individuals  alone  were  af- 
fected, than  even  to  exert  his  acknowledged  preroga- 
tives, where  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  was  con- 
cerned. 

Thischarter  was  again  confirmed  by  the  king  in 
the  ensuing  year,  with  tlie  addition  of  some  articles 
to  prevent  the  oppressions  by  sherifl's  :  and  also  with 
an  additional  charter  of  forests,  a  circumstance  of 
great  moment  in  those  ages,  when  hunting  was  so 
much  the  occupation  of  the  nobility,  and  when  the 
king  comprehended  so  considerable  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  within  his  forests,  which  he  governed  by 
peculiar  and  arbitrary  laws.  All  the  forests,  which 
had  been  inclosed  since  the  reign  of  Henry  H. 
were  disaforested,  and  new  perambulations  were  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  :  offences  in  the  forests 
ivere  declared  to  be  no  longer  capital;  but  punish- 
able by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  more  gentle  penal- 
ties :  and  all  the  proprietors  of  land  recovered  the 
power  of  cutting  and  using  their  own  wood  at  their 
pleasure. 

Thus,  these  famous  charters  were  brought  nearly 
to  the  shape  in  which  they  have  ever  since  stood ; 
and  they  were,  during  many  generations,  the  pecu- 
liar favourites  of  the  English  nation,  and  esteemed 
the  most  sacred  rampart  to  national  liberty  and  in- 


dependence. As  they  secured  the  rights  of  all 
orders  of  men,  they  were  anxiously  defended  by  all, 
and  became  the  basis,  in  a  manner,  of  the  Euo-lish 
Hionarchy,  and  a  kind  of  original  contract,  which 
both  limited  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  ensured 
the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  Thouo-h 
often  violated,  they  were  still  claimed  by  the  no- 
bility and  people  ;  and  as  no  precedents  were  sup- 
posed valid  that  infringed  them,  they  rather  acquired 
than  lost  authority,  from  the  frequent  attempts  made 
against  them  in  several  ages,  by  regal  and  arbitrary 
power. 

While  Pembroke,  by  renewing  and  confirming 
the  Great  Charter,  gave  so  much  satisfaction  and 
security  to  the  nation  in  general,  he  also  applied 
himself  successfully  to  individuals  :  he  wrote  letters, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  all  the  malecontent  barons : 
in  which  he  represented  to  them,  that,  whatever 
jealousy  and  animosity  they  might  have  entertained 
against  the  late  king,  a  young  prince,  the  lineal 
heir  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  had  now  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  without  succeeding  either  to  the  re- 
sentments or  principles  of  his  predecessor :  that  the 
desperate  expedient,  which  they  had  employed,  o. 
calling  in  a  foreign  potentate,  had,  happily  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  nation,  failed  of  entire  suc- 
cess ;  and  it  was  still  in  their  power,  by  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  their  duty,  to  restore  the  independence  Oi 
the  kingdom,  and  to  secure  that  liberty,  for  which 
they  so  zealously  contended :  that,  as  all  past  of- 
fences of  the  barons  were  now  buried  in  oblivion, 
they  ought,  on  their  part,  to  forget  their  complaints 
against  their  late  sovereign,  who,  if  he  had  been  any 
wise  blameable  in  his  conduct,  had  left  to  his  son 
the  salutary  warning,  to  avoid  the  paths  which  had 
led  to  such  fatal  extremities  ;  and  that  having  now 
obtained  a  charter  for  their  liberties,  it  was  their  in- 
terest to  show,  by  their  conduct,  that  this  acquisi- 
tion was  not  incompatible  with  their  allegiance,  and 
that  the  rights  of  king  and  people,  so  far  from  being 
hostile  and  opposite,  might  mutually  support  and 
sustain  each  other. 

Those  considerations,   enforced  by  the  charactei 
of  honour  and  constancy,  which  Pembroke  had  evei 
maintained,  had  a  mighty  influence  on  the  barons ; 
and  most  of  them  began  secretly  to  negociate  with 
him,   and  many  of  them  openly  returned  to  their 
duty.     The   diffidence   which    Lewis   discovered  of 
their  fidelity,  forwarded  this  general  propension  to- 
wards the  king  ;  and  when  the  French  prince  refused 
the  government  of  the  castle  of  Hertford  to  Robert 
Fitz- Walter,  who  had  been  so  active  against  the  late 
king,  and  who  claimed  that  fortress  as  his  property, 
they  jdainly  saw  that  the  English   were   excluded 
from  every  trust,  and  that  foreigners  had  engrossed 
all  the  confidence  and  affection  of  their  new  sove- 
reign.    The  excommunication,  too,   denounced  by 
the  legate  against  all  the  adherents  of  Lewis,  failed 
not,  in  the  turn  which  men's  dispositions  had  taken, 
to  produce  a   mighty  effect  upon  them;  and  they 
were  easily  persuaded  to  consider  a  cause  as  impious, 
for  which  they  had  already  entertained  an  insur- 
mountable aversion.     Though  Lewis  made   a  jour- 
ney to  France,  and  brought  over  succours  from  that 
kingdom,  he  found,  on  his  return,  that  his  party  was 
stiU  more  weakened  by  the  desertion  of  his  English 
confederates,  and  that  the  death  of  John  had,  con- 
trary to  his  expectations,  given  an  incurable  wound 
to  his  cause.     The  earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and 
Warrenne,  together  with  William  Mareshal,  eldest 
son  of  the  protector,  had  embraced  Henry's  party; 
and  every  English  nobleman  was  plainly  watching 
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for  an  opportunity  of  rfturning  to  his  allegiance. 
Pembroke  was  so  much  strouglhencd  by  these  ac- 
cessions, that  he  ventured  to  invest  Mouut-sorel ; 
though  upon  the  a]ipi'oach  of  the  count  of  Pcrche- 
with  the  French  army,  he  desisted  from  his  enter- 
prise, and  raised  the  siege.  The  count,  elated  with 
this  success,  marched  to  Lincoln  ;  and  being  admit- 
ted into  the  town,  he  began  to  attack  the  castle, 
which  he  soon  reduced  to  extremity.  The  protector 
summoned  all  his  forces  from  every  quarter,  in  order 
to  reheve  a  place  of  such  importance  ;  and  he  ap- 
peared so  much  superior  to  the  French  that  they 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  city,  and  resolved  to 
act  upon  the  defensive.  But  the  garrison  of  the 
castla,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement,  made 
a  vigorous  sally  upon  the  besiegers ;  while  the  Eng- 
lish army,  by  concert,  assaulted  them  in  the  same 
instant  from  without,  mounted  the  walls  by  scalade, 
and  bearing  down  all  resistance,  entered  the  city 
sword  in  hand.  Lincoln  was  delivered  over  to  be 
pillaged ;  the  F'rench  army  was  totally  routed ;  the 
count  of  Perche,  with  only  two  persons  more,  was 
killed ;  but  many  of  the  chief  commanders,  and 
about  400  knights,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Eng- 
lish. So  little  blood  was  shed  in  this  important 
action,  which  decided  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe ;  and  such  wretched 
soldiers  were  those  ancient  barons,  who  yet  were 
unacquainted  with  every  thing  but  arms  ! 

Prince  Lewis  was  informed  of  this  fatal  event 
while  employed  in  the  siege  of  Dover,  which  was 
still  valiantly  defended  against  him  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh.  He  immediately  retreated  to  London,  the 
centre  and  life  of  his  party ;  and  he  there  received 
intelligence  of  a  new  disaster,  which  put  an  end 
to  all  his  hopes.  A  French  fleet,  bringing  over  a 
strong  reinforcement,  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  English 
under  the  command  of  Philip  d'Albiucy,  and  were 
routed  with  considerable  loss.  D'Albiucy  employed 
a  stratagem  against  them,  which  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  :  having  gained  the  wind  of 
the  French,  he  came  down  upon  them  with  vio- 
lence ;  and  throwing  in  their  faces  a  great  quantity 
of  quick  lime,  which  he  purposely  carried  on  board, 
he  sr)  blinded  them,  that  they  were  disabled  from  de- 
fending themselves. 

After  this  second  misfortune  of  the  French,  the  En- 
glish barons  hastened  every  whereto  make  peace  with 
the  prjtector,  and,  by  an  early  submission,  to  pre- 
vent those  attainders  to  which  they  were  exposed  on 
account  of  their  rebellion.  Lewis,  whose  cause  was 
now  totally  desperate,  began  to  be  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  his  person,  and  was  glad,  on  any  honourable 
condili<ms,  to  make  his  escape  from  a  country  where 
he  found  every  thing  was  now  become  hostile  to 
him.  lie  (oucluded  a  peace  with  Pembroke,  pro- 
mised to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  only  stipulated, 
in  n-turn,  an  indemnity  to  his  adherents,  and  a  re- 
stitution of  their  honours  and  fortunes,  together  with 
the  free  and  equal  enj<)yment  of  those  liberties  which 
had  been  granbcl  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Thus 
wat  happily  ended  a  civil  war,  which  seemed  to  be 
fousided  on  the  most  incurable  hatred  and  jealousy, 
and  had  threatened  the  kingdom  with  the  most  fatal 
C'ontcqucnces. 

The  precautions  which  the  king  of  France  used 
in  the  conduct  of  this  whole  affair  are  remarkable. 
Il«  pretended  that  his  son  had  accepted  of  th(r  offer 
from  the  English  barons  without  his  advice,  and  cori- 
Irarv  to  hi»  iucliiiatiou :  the  armi'.'s  sent  to  England 
were  ieticd  iu  Lewut'tf  name:    wlieu   that   pnncc 


camt-  over  to  France  for  aid,  his  father  publicly  re- 
fused to  grant  him  any  assistance,  and  would  not  so 
much  as  admit  him  to  his  presence :  even  after 
Henry's  party  acquired  the  ascendant,  and  Lewis 
was  iu  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, it  was  Blanche  of  Castile  his  wife,  not  the 
king  his  father,  who  raised  armies  and  equipped 
fleets  for  his  succour.  All  these  artifices  were  cm 
ployed,  not  to  satisfy  the  pope  ;  for  he  had  too  much 
penetration  to  be  so  easily  imposed  on :  nor  yet  to 
deceive  the  people ;  for  they  were  too  gross  even  for 
that  purpose  :  they  only  served  for  a  colouring  to 
Philip's  cause  ;  and  in  public  affairs,  men  were  often 
better  pleased  that  the  truth,  though  known  to  every 
body,  should  be  wrapped  up  under  a  decent  cover, 
than  if  it  were  exposed  in  open  daylight  to  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  the  prudence 
and  equity  of  the  protector's  subsequent  conduct 
contributed  to  cure  entirely  those  wounds  which 
had  been  made  by  intestine  discord.  He  received 
the  rebellious  barons  into  favour;  observed  strictly 
the  terms  of  peace  which  he  had  granted  them ; 
restored  them  to  their  possessions  ;  and  endeavoured, 
by  an  equal  behaviour,  to  bury  all  past  animosities 
in  perpetual  oblivion.  The  clergy  alone,  who  had 
adhered  to  Lewis,  were  sufferers  in  this  revolution. 
As  they  had  rebelled  against  their  spiritual  sovereign, 
by  disregarding  the  iiiderdict  and  excommunication, 
it  was  not  in  Pembroke's  power  to  make  any  stipu- 
lations in  their  favour ;  and  Gualo  the  legate  pre- 
pared to  take  vengeance  on  them  for  their  disobe- 
dience. Many  of  them  were  deposed ;  many  sus- 
pended ;  some  banished  ;  and  all  who  escaped  pu- 
nishment made  atonement  for  their  offence  by  pay- 
ing large  sums  to  the  legate,  who  amassed  an  im- 
mense treasure  by  this  expedient. 

The  earl  of  Pembroke  did  not  long  survive  the 
pacification,  which  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  his 
wisdom  and  valour ;  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
government  by  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  justiciary.  The 
counsels  of  the  latter  were  chiefly  followed;  and 
had  he  possessed  equal  authority  in  the  kingdom 
with  Pembroke,  he  seemed  to  be  every  way  worthy 
of  filling  the  place  of  that  virtuous  nobleman.  But 
the  licentious  and  powerful  barons,  who  had  cmce 
broken  the  reins  of  subjection  to  their  prince,  and 
had  obtained  by  violence  an  enlargement  of  their 
liberties  and  independence,  could  ill  be  restrained 
by  laws  under  a  minority ;  and  the  people,  no  less 
than  the  king,  suffered  from  their  outrages  and  dis- 
orders. They  retained  by  force  the  royal  castles, 
which  they  had  seized  during  the  past  convulsions, 
or  which  had  been  committed  to  their  custody  by 
the  protector :  they  usurped  the  king's  demesnes : 
they  oppressed  their  vassals ;  they  infested  their 
weaker  neighbours  :  they  invited  all  disorderly  peo- 
ple to  enter  in  their  retinue,  and  to  live  upon  their 
lands :  and  they  gave  them  protecUoa  in  all  their 
robberies  and  extortions. 

No  one  was  more  infamous  for  these  violent  and 
illegal  practices  than  the  earl  of  Albermarle  ;  who, 
though  he  had  early  returned  to  his  duty,  and  had 
been  serviceable  in  expelling  the  French,  augmented 
to  the  utmost  the  general  disorder,  and  committed 
outrages  in  all  the  counties  of  the  north.  In  order 
to  reduce  him  to  obedience,  Hubert  seized  an  opjior- 
tuiiity  of  getting  possession  of  Rockingham  castle, 
which  Albermarle  had  garrisoned  with  his  licentious 
retinue  :  but  this  nobleman,  instead  of  submitting, 
entered  into  a  secret  confederacy  with  Fawkcs  de 
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Breaute,  Peter  de  Mauleon,  and  other  barons,  and 
both  fortified  the  castle  of  Biham  for  his  defence, 
and  made  himself  master,  by  surprise,  of  that  of 
Fotheringay.  Fandulf,  who  was  restored  to  hid  le- 
gateship,  was  active  in  suppressing  this  rebellion  ; 
and  with  the  concurrence  of  eleven  bishops,  he  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
Albermarle  and  his  adherents  :  an  army  was  levied  : 
a  scutage  of  ten  shillings,  a  knight's  fee,  was  im- 
posed on  all  the  military  tenants  :  Albermarle's  as- 
sociates gradually  deserted  him,  and  he  himself  was 
obliged  at  last  to  sue  for  mercy.  He  received  a 
pardon,  and  was  restored  to  his  whole  estate. 

This  impolitic  lenity,  too  frequent  in  those  times, 
>vas  probably  the  result  of  a  secret  combination 
among  the  barons,  who  never  could  endure  to  see 
the  total  niin  of  one  of  their  own  order :  but  it  en- 
couraged Fawkes  de  Breaute,  a  man  whom  king 
John  had  raised  from  a  low  origin,  to  persevere  in 
the  course  of  violence  to  which  he  had  owed  his 
fortune,  and  to  set  at  naught  all  law  and  justice. 
When  thirty-five  verdicts  were  at  one  time  found 
against  him,  on  account  of  his  violent  expulsion  of 
so  many  freeholders  from  their  possessions  ;  he  came 
to  the  court  of  justice  with  an  armed  force,  seized 
the  judge  who  had  pronounced  the  verdicts,  and  im- 
prisoned him  in  Bedford  castle.  He  then  levied 
open  war  against  the  king;  but  being  subdued  and 
taken  prisoner,  his  life  was  granted  him ;  but  his 
estate  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  banished  the 
kingdom. 

Justice  was  executed  with  greater  severity  against 
disorders  less  premeditated,  which  broke  out  in  Lon- 
don. A  frivolous  emulation  in  a  match  of  wrestling, 
between  the  Londoners  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Westminster  and  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  on  the  other,  occasioned  this  com- 
motion. The  former  rose  in  a  body,  and  pulled 
down  some  houses  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  West- 
minster :  but  this  riot  which,  considering  the  tu- 
multuous disposition  familiar  to  that  capital,  would 
have  been  little  regarded,  seemed  to  become  more 
serious  by  the  symptoms  which  then  appeared,  of 
the  former  attachment  of  the  citizens  to  the  French 
interest.  The  populace,  in  the  tumult,  made  use 
of  the  cry  of  war  commonly  employed  by  the  French 
troops ;  Mountjoy,  mountjoy,  God  help  us  and  out 
lord  Lewii.  The  justiciary  made  enquiry  into  the 
disorder;  and  finding  one  Constantine  Fitz-Arnulf 
to  have  been  the  ringleader,  an  insolent  man,  who 
justified  his  crime  in  Hubert's  presence,  he  proceed- 
ed against  him  by  martial  law,  and  ordered  him 
immediately  to  be  hanged,  without  trial  or  form  of 
process.  He  also  cut  off  the  feet  of  some  of  Con- 
stantine's  accomplices. 

This  act  of  power  was  complcu'ned  of  as  an  in- 
fringement of  the  Great  Charter.  Yet  the  justiciary, 
in  a  parliament  summoned  at  Oxford  (for  the  great 
councils  about  this  time  began  to  receive  that  appel- 
lation), made  no  scruple  to  grant  in  the  king's  name 
a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  that  charter.  When 
the  assembly  made  application  to  the  crown  for  this 
favour,  as  a  law  in  those  times  seemed  to  lose  its 
validity  if  not  frequently  renewed,  William  de  Brie- 
were,  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  was  so  bold  as 
to  say  openly,  that  those  liberties  were  extorted  by 
force,  and  ought  not  to  be  observed :  but  he  was 
reprimanded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
was  not  countenanced  by  the  king  or  his  chief  mi- 
nisters. A  new  confirmation  was  demanded  and 
granted  two  years  alter;  and  an  aid  amounting  to 
a  fifteenth  of  all  moveables,  was    given  by  the  par- 


liament, in  return  for  this  indulgence.  The  king 
issued  writs  anew  to  the  sheriffs,  enjoining  the  ob- 
servance of  the  charter ;  but  he  inserted  a  remark- 
able clause  in  the  writs,  that  those  who  paid  not 
the  fifteenth  should  not  for  the  future  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  those  liberties. 

The  low  state  into  which  the  crown  was  fallen 
made  it  requisite  for  a  good  minister  to  be  attentive 
to  the  preservation  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  as  well 
as  to  the  security  of  public  liberty.  Hubert  applied 
to  the  pope,  who  had  always  great  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  and  was  now  considered  as  its  superior 
lord ;  and  desired  him  to  issue  a  bull,  declaring  the 
king  to  be  of  full  age,  and  entitled  to  exercise  in 
person  all  the  acts  of  royalty.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  justiciary  resigned  into  Henry's 
hands  the  two  important  fortresses  of  the  Tower 
and  Dover  castle,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his 
custody ;  and  he  required  the  other  barons  to  imi 
tate  his  example.  They  refused  compliance:  the 
earls  of  Chester  and  Albermarle,  John,  Constable  of 
Chester,  John  de  Lacy,  Brian  de  I'lsle,  and  William 
de  Cantel,  with  some  others,  even  formed  a  ( onspi- 
racy  to  surprise  London,  and  met  in  arms  at  Walt- 
ham  with  that  intention  :  but  finding  the  king  pre 
pared  for  defence,  they  desisted  from  their  enter- 
prise. When  summoned  to  court,  in  order  to  answer 
for  their  conduct,  they  scrupled  not  to  appear,  and 
to  confess  the  design  :  but  they  tola  the  king  that 
they  had  no  bad  intentions  against  uis  person,  but 
only  against  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whom  they  were  de 
termined  to  remove  from  his  office.  They  appeared 
too  formidable  to  be  chastised ;  and  they  were  so 
little  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  their  first  enter 
prise,  that  they  again  met  in  arms  at  Leicester,  in 
order  to  seize  the  king,  who  then  resided  at  North- 
ampton :  but  Henry,  informed  of  their  purpose, 
took  care  to  be  so  well  armed  and  attended,  that  the 
barons  found  it  dangerous  to  make  the  attempt ;  and 
they  sat  down  and  kept  Christmas  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  archbishop  and  the  prelates,  finding 
every  thing  tend  towards  a  civil  war,  interposed 
with  their  authority,  and  threatened  the  barons  with 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  if  they  persisted 
in  detaining  the  king's  castles.  This  menace  at 
last  prevailed  :  most  of  the  fortresses  were  surrcn 
dered ;  though  the  barons  complained  that  Hubert's 
castles  were  soon  after  restored  to  him,  while  the 
king  still  kept  theirs  in  his  own  custody.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  1115  castles  at  that  time  in 
England. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  influence  of 
the  prelates  and  the  clergy  was  often  of  great  ser- 
vice to  the  public.  Though  the  religion  of  that  age 
can  merit  no  better  name  than  that  of  superstition, 
it  served  to  unite  together  a  body  of  men  who  had 
great  sway  over  the  people,  and  who  kept  the  com- 
munity from  falling  to  pieces,  by  the  factious  and 
independent  power  of  the  nobles.  And  what  was  of 
great  importance,  it  threw  a  mighty  authority  into 
the  hands  of  men,  who,  by  their  profession,  were 
averse  to  arms  and  violence ;  who  tempered  by  their 
mediation  the  general  disposition  towards  military 
enterprises  ;  and  who  still  maintained,  even  amidst 
the  shock  of  arms,  those  secret  links,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  for  human  society  to  subsist. 

Notwithstanding  these  intestine  commotions  in 
England,  and  the  ))recarinus  authority  of  the  crown, 
Henry  was  obliged  to  carry  on  war  in  France  ;  and 
he  employed  to  that  purpt  se  the  fifteenth  which  had 
been  granted  him  by  parliament.  Lewis  VIII.  who 
had  succeeded  to  his  fatlier  Philip,  instead  of  com- 
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plying  with  Henrj-'s  rlaiiu,  who  demanded  the  rcsti- 

!  tutiun  of  Normandy,  and  the  other  provinces  wrested 
from  England,  made  an  irruption  into  Poictou,  took 
Rochelle,  after  a  long  siege,  and  seemed  determined 
to  expel  the  English  from  the  few  provimes  which 
still  remained  to  them.  Henry  scut  over  his  uncle, 
the  earl  of  Salisbury,  together  with  his  brother 
Prince  Richard,  to  whom  he  had  granted  the  earl- 
dom of  Cornwall  which  had  escheated  to  the  crown. 
Salisbury  stopped  the  progress  of  Lewis's  arms,  and 
retained  the  Poictevin  and  Gascon  vassals  in  their 
allegiance  :  but  no  military  actiim  of  any  moment 
was  j)erformed  on  either  side.  The  earl  of  Cornwall, 
after  two  years'  stay  in  Guienne,  returned  to  Eng- 
land. 

This  prince  was  nowise  turbulent  or  factious  in 
his  disposition  :  his  ruling  passion  was  to  amass 
moncv,  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  become 
the  richest  subject  in  Christendom :  yet  his  atten- 
tion to  gain  threw  him  sometimes  into  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  gave  great  disturbance  to  the  govern- 
ment There  was  a  manor,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  but  had  been 
granted  to  Walcran  de  Ties,  before  Richard  had 
been  invested  with  that  dignity,  and  while  the  earl- 
dom remained  in  the  crown.  Richard  claimed  this 
manor,  and  expelle<l  the  projjrietor  by  force  :  Walc- 
ran complained :  the  king  ordered  his  brother  to  do 
justice  to  the  man,  and  restore  him  to  his  rights  :  the 
earl  said  that  lie  would  not  submit  to  these  orders, 
till  the  cause  should  be  decided  against  him  by  the 
judgment  of  his  peers :  Henry  replied,  that  it  was 
first  necessary  to  reinstate  Waleran  in  possession, 
before  the  cause  could  be  tried ;  and  he  reiterated 
his  orders  to  the  earl.  We  may  judge  of  the  state 
of  the  government,  when  this  affair  had  nearly  pro- 
duced a  civil  war.  The  earl  of  Cornwall,  iinding 
Henry  peremptory  in  his  commands,  associated  him- 
self with  the  young  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  sister,  and  who  was  displeased  on  account  of 
the  king's  requiring  him  to  deliver  up  some  royal 
castles  which  were  in  his  custody.  These  two  male- 
contents  took  into  the  confederacy  the  carls  of 
Chester,  Warrenne,  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Warwick, 
and  Ferrers,  who  were  all  disgusted  on  a  like  ac- 
count. They  assembled  an  army,  which  the  king 
had  not  the  power  or  courage  to  resist ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  give  his  brother  satisfaction,  by  grants  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  manor,  which  had 
been  the  first  ground  of  the  quarreL 

The  character  of  the  king,  as  he  grew  to  man's 
estate,  became  every  day  better  known  ;  and  he  was 
found  in  every  respect  unqualified  for  maintaining 
a  proper  sway  among  those  turbulent  barons,  whom 
the  feudal  constitution  subjected  to  his  authority. 
Gculle,  humane,  and  merciful  even  to  a  fault,  he 
icems  U>  have  been  steady  in  no  other  circumstance 
of  his  character ;  but  to  have  received  every  impres- 
sion from  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  whom  he 
loved,  for  ibc  time,  with  the  most  imprudent  and 
most  unreserved  affection.  Without  activity  or 
vigour,  he  was  unfit  to  conduct  war;  without  j»olicy 

;  or  art,  he  was  ill  fitted  0)  maintain  peace :  his  re- 
soiitinonls,  though  hasty  and  violent,  were  not 
dreaded,  while  he  was  found  to  dro])  them  with  such 
facility;  his  friendhhips  were  little  valued,  because 
they  were  neither  dfrrivcd   from  choice,    nor  main- 

I  taiuod  with  contitancy.  A  proper  pageant  of  slate 
in  a  regular   monarchy,    where    his  ministers   could 

I  have  coiiduftcd  all  affairs  in  his  name  and  by  his 
authority;  but  too  feeble  in  those  di»ordcrly  times  to 
fway  a  •ctrpire,  whosv  weight  depended  entirely  on 
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the  firmness  and  dexterity  of  the  hand  which 
held  it. 

The  ablest  and  most  virtuous  minister  that  Henry 
ever  possessed,  was  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  a  man  who 
had  been  steady  to  the  crown  in  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  times,  and  who  yet  showed  no  dispo- 
sition, in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  enslave  or  op- 
press the  people.  The  only  exceptionable  part  of  his 
conduct  is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Matthew 
Paris;  if  the  fact  be  really  true,  and  proceeded  from 
Hubert's  advice,  namely,  the  recalling  publicly  and 
the  annulling  of  the  charter  of  forests,  a  concession 
so  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  passionately  claimed 
both  by  the  nobility  and  people :  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  measure  is  so  unlikely,  both 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  limes  and  character 
of  the  minister,  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  of  its 
reality,  especially  as  it  is  mentioned  by  no  other  his- 
torian. Hubert,  while  he  enjoyed  his  authority, 
had  an  entire  ascendancy  over  Henry,  and  was 
loaded  with  honours  and  favours  beyond  any  other 
subject.  Besides  acquiring  the  property  of  many 
castles  and  manors,  he  married  the  eldest  sister  of 
the  king  of  Scots,  was  created  earl  of  Kent,  and,  by 
an  unusual  concession,  was  made  chief  justiciary  of 
England  for  life :  yet  Henry,  in  a  sudden  caprice, 
threw  off  this  faithful  minister,  and  exposed  him  to 
the  violent  persecutions  of  his  enemies.  Among 
other  frivolous  crimes  objected  to  him,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  gaining  the  king's  affections  by  enchant- 
ment, and  of  purloining  from  the  royal  treasury  a 
gem,  which  had  Uic  virtue  to  render  the  wearer  in- 
vulnerable, and  of  sending  this  valuable  curiosity  to 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  nobility,  who  hated  Hu- 
bert on  account  of  his  zeal  in  resuming  the  rigiits 
and  possessions  of  the  crown,  no  sooner  saw  the  op- 
portunity favourable,  than  they  inflamed  the  king's 
animosity  against  him,  and  pushed  him  to  seek  the 
total  ruin  of  his  minister.  Hubert  took  sanctuary 
in  a  church  :  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  dragged 
from  thence  :  he  recalled  those  orders  :  he  afterwards 
renewed  them  :  he  was  obliged  by  the  clergy  to  re 
store  him  to  the  sanctuary :  he  constrained  him  soon 
after  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  and  he  confined 
him  in  the  castle  of  Devizes.  Hubert  made  his  es- 
cape, was  expelled  the  kingdom,  was  again  received 
into  favour,  recovered  a  great  siiarc  of  the  king's 
confidence,  but  never  showed  any  inclination  to  re- 
instate himself  in  power  and  authority. 

Tl.c  man  who  succeeded  him  in  the  government 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  was  Peter,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, a  Poictevin  by  birth,  who  had  been  raised 
by  the  late  king,  and  who  was  no  less  distinguished 
by  his  arbitrary  principles,  and  violent  conduct, 
than  by  his  courage  and  abilities.  This  prelate  had 
been  left  by  King  John  justiciary  and  regent  of  the 
kingdom  during  an  expedition  which  that  prince 
made  into  France ;  and  his  illegal  administration 
was  one  chief  cause  of  that  great  combination  among 
the  barons,  which  finally  extorted  from  the  crown 
the  charter  of  liberties,  and  laid  the  fouiidalions  of 
the  English  constitution.  Henry,  tiiough  incapa- 
ble, from  his  character,  of  pursuing  tlx-  same  vio- 
li-nt  maxims  which  had  governed  his  father,  had 
imbibed  the  same  arbitrary  princi])les;  and  in  pro- 
secution of  Peter's  advice,  he  invited  over  a  great 
number  of  I'oictevins,  and  other  foreigners,  who,  he 
believed,  could  be  more  safely  trusted  than  the  En- 
glish, and  who  seemed  useful  to  counterbalance  the 
great  and  independent  power  of  the  nobility.  Every 
office  and  command  whs  befiowr'd  on  these  stran- 
gcio;    Uiey  exhausted   llie  rcveinies  of  toe  crown. 
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already  too  much  impoverished ;  they  invaded  the 
rights  of  the  people ;  and  their  insolence  still  more 
provoking  than  their  povcer,  drew  on  them  the 
hatred  and  envy  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the  kingdom. 
The  barons  formed  a  combination  against  this 
odious  ministry,  and  withdrew  from  parliament,  on 
pretence  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed 
from  the  machinations  of  the  Poictevins.  When 
again  summoned  to  attend,  they  gave  for  answer, 
that  the  king  should  dismiss  his  foreigners,  other- 
wise they  would  drive  both  him  and  them  out  of  the 
kingdom,  and  put  the  crown  on  another  head  more 
worthy  to  wear  it:  such  was  the  style  they  used  to 
their  sovereign  !  They  at  last  came  to  parliament, 
but  so  well  attended,  that  they  seemed  in  a  condition 
to  prescribe  laws  to  the  king  and  ministry.  Peter 
des  Roches,  however,  had  in  the  interval  found 
means  of  sowing  dissension  among  them,  and  of 
bringing  over  to  his  party  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  as 
well  as  the  earls  of  Lincoln  and  Chester.  The  con- 
federates were  disconcerted  in  their  measures : 
Richard,  earl  marischal,  who  had  succeeded  to  that 
dignity  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William,  was 
chased  into  Wales  ;  he  thence  withdrew  into  Ire- 
laud,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
contrivance  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
estates  of  the  more  obnoxious  barons  were  confis- 
cated, without  legal  sentence  or  trial  by  their  peers, 
and  were  bestowed  with  a  profuse  liberality  on  the 
Poictevins.  Peter  even  carried  his  insolence  so  far 
as  to  declare  publicly,  that  the  barons  of  England 
must  not  pretend  to  put  themselves  on  the  same  foot 
with  those  of  France,  or  assume  the  same  liberties 
and  privileges  :  the  monarch  in  the  former  country 
had  a  more  absolute  power  than  in  the  latter.  It 
had  been  more  justitiable  for  him  to  have  said, 
that  men,  so  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
laws,  could  with  the  worse  grace  claim  any  shelter 
or  protection  from  them. 

When  the  king  at  any  time  was  checked  in  his 
illegal  practices,  and  when  the  authority  of  the 
Great  Charter  was  objected  to  him,  he  was  wont  to 
reply :  "  Why  should  I  observe  this  charter,  which 
is  neglected  by  all  my  grandees,  both  prelates  and 
nobility?"  It  was  very  reasonably  said  to  him: 
"  You  ought,  sir,  to  set  them  the  example." 

So  violent  a  ministry  as  that  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester could  not  be  of  long  duration ;  but  its  fall 
proceeded  at  last  from  the  influence  of  the  church, 
not  from  the  efforts  of  the  nobles.  Edmond,  the 
primate,  came  to  court,  attended  by  many  of  the 
other  prelates,  and  represented  to  the  king  the  per- 
nicious measures  embraced  by  Peter  des  Roches, 
the  discontents  of  his  people,  the  ruin  of  his  affairs  ; 
and,  after  requiring  the  dismission  of  the  minister 
and  his  associates,  threatened  him  with  excommuni- 
cation in  case  of  his  refusal.  Henry,  who  knew 
that  an  excommunication,  so  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  producing  the  most 
dangerous  effects,  was  obliged  to  submit :  foreigners 
were  banished :  the  natives  were  restored  to  their 
place  in  council :  the  primate,  who  was  a  man  of 
prudence,  and  who  took  care  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  observe  the  charter  of  liberties,  bore  the  chief 
sway  in  the  government. 

But  the  English  in  vain  flattered  themselves  that 
they  should  be  long  free  from  the  dominion  of 
foreigners.  The  king,  having  married  Eleanor, 
da\ighter  of  the  count  of  Provence,  was  surrounded 
by  a  great  number  of  strangers  from  that  country 
whom  he  caressed  with  the  fondest  affection,  and 
enriched  by  an  imprudent  generosity.     The  bishop 


of  Valence,  a  prelate  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  and 
maternal  uncle  to  the  queen,  was  his  chkf  minister, 
and  employed  every  art  to  amass  wealth  for  him.seli 
and  his  relations.  Peter  of  Savoy,  a  brother  of  the 
same  family,  was  invested  in  the  honour  of  Rich- 
mond, and  received  the  rich  v^ardship  of  earl  War- 
renne  :  Boniface  of  Savoy  was  promoted  to  the  see 
of  CanterbuiT :  many  young  ladies  were  invited 
over  from  Provence,  and  married  to  the  chief  no- 
blemen in  England,  who  were  the  king's  wards : 
and  as  the  source  of  Henry's  bounty  began  to  fail, 
his  Savoyard  ministry  applied  to  Rome,  and  obtained 
a  bull,  permitting  him  to  resume  all  past  grants ; 
absolving  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
maintain  them ;  even  enjoining  him  to  make  such  a 
resumption,  and  representing  those  grants  as  in- 
valid, on  account  of  the  prejudice  which  ensued 
from  them  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  whom  the  supe- 
riority of  the  kingdom  was  vested.  The  opposition 
made  to  the  intended  resumption  prevented  it  from 
taking  place ;  but  the  nation  saw  the  indignities  to 
which  the  king  was  willing  to  submit,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  avidity  of  his  foreign  favourites.  About 
the  same  time,  he  published  in  England  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  pronounced  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  his  brother-in-law  ;  and  said  in 
excuse,  that,  being  the  pope's  vassal,  he  was  obliged 
by  this  allegiance  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  his 
holiness.  In  this  weak  reign,  when  any  neighbour- 
ing potentate  insulted  the  king's  dominions,  instead 
of  taking  revenge  for  the  injury,  he  complained  to 
the  pope  as  his  superior  lord,  and  begged  him  to 
give  protection  to  his  vassal. 

The  resentment  of  the  English  barons  rose  high, 
at  the  preference  given  to  foreigners ;  but  no  re- 
monstrance or  complaint  could  ever  prevail  on  the 
kiug  to  abandon  them,  or  even  to  moderate  his  at- 
tachment towards  them.  After  the  Proven';als  and 
Savoyards  might  have  been  supposed  pretty  well 
satiated  with  the  dignities  and  riches  which  they 
had  acquired,  a  new  set  of  hungry  foreignets  were 
invited  over,  and  shared  among  them  those  favours, 
which  the  king  ought  in  policy  to  have  conferred  on 
the  English  nobility,  by  whom  his  government  could 
have  been  supported  and  defended.  His  mother, 
Isabella,  who  had  been  unjustly  taken  by  the  late 
king  from  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  to  whom  she 
was  betrothed,  was  no  sooner  mistress  of  herself 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,  than  she  married  that 
nobleman ;  and  she  had  borne  him  four  sons,  Guy, 
William,  Geoffry,  and  Aymer,  whom  she  sent  over 
to  England,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  brother. 
The  good  natured  and  affectionate  disposition  of 
Henry  was  moved  at  the  sight  of  such  near  rela- 
tions ;  and  he  considered  neither  his  own  circum- 
stances, nor  the  inclinations  of  his  people,  in  the 
honours  and  riches  which  he  conferred  upon  them. 
Complaints  rose  as  high  against  the  credit  of  the 
Gascon,  as  ever  they  had  done  against  that  of  the 
Poictevin  and  of  the  Savoyard  favourites;  and  to  a 
nation  prejudiced  against  them,  all  their  measures 
appeared  exceptional  and  criminal.  Violations  of 
the  Great  Charter  were  frequently  mentioned ;  and 
it  is  indeed  more  than  probable  that  foreigners,  ig- 
norant of  the  laws,  and  relying  on  the  boundless  af- 
fections of  a  weak  prince,  would,  in  an  age  when  a 
regular  administration  was  not  any  where  known, 
pay  more  attention  to  the  present  interest  than  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
Poictevins  and  other  strangers,  when  the  laws  were 
at  any  time  appealed  to,  in  oppoeition  to  their  op- 
pressions,  scrupled  not   to  reply,  "  What  did  the 
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English  laws  siojnify  to  them  ?  They  miudcd  them 
not  "  And  as  words  are  often  more  offensive  than 
actions,  this  open  contempt  of  the  English  tended 
much  to  agjrravate  the  general  discontent,  and  made 
every  act  of  violence  committed  by  the  foreigners 
apjiear  not  only  an  injury,  but  an  affront  to  them. 

I  reckon  not  among  the  violations  of  the  great 
charter,  some  arbitrary  exertions  of  prerogative  to 
which  Henry's  necessities  pushed  him,  and  which, 
without  producing  any  discontent,  were  uniformly 
continued  bv  all  his  successors  till  the  last  century. 
As  the  parliament  often  refused  him  supplies,  and 
that  in  a  manner  somewhat  rude  and  indecent,  he 
obliged  his  opulent  subjects,  particularly  the  citizens 
of  London,  to  grant  him  loans  of  money ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  same  want  of  economy 
which  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing, 
would  prevent  him  from  being  very  punctual  in  the 
repayment.  He  demanded  benevolences,  or  pre- 
tended voluntary  contributions,  from  his  nobility 
and  prelates.  He  was  the  first  king  of  England 
since  the  conquest  that  could  fairly  be  said  to  lie 
nnder  tlic  restraint  of  law ;  and  he  was  also  the 
first  that  practised  the  dispensing  power,  and  em- 
ploved  the  clause  of  non  obstante  in  his  grants  and 
patents.  When  objections  were  made  to  this  no- 
velty, he  replied  that  the  pope  exercised  that  author- 
ity;' and  why  might  not  he  imitate  the  example? 
But  the  abuse  which  the  pope  made  of  his  dispensing 
power,  in  violating  the  canons  of  general  councils, 
in  invading  the  privileges  and  customs  of  all  par- 
ticular churches,  and  in  usurping  on  the  rights  of 
patrons,  was  more  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  than  to  reconcile  them  to  a  similar  practice 
in  their  civil  government.  Roger  de  Tliurkesby, 
one  of  the  king's  justices,  was  so  displeased  with 
the  precedent,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Alas !  what 
times  are  we  fallen  into?  Behold,  the  civil  court  is 
corrupted  in  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
river  is  poisoned  from  that  fountain." 

The  king's  partiality  and  profuse  bounty  to  his 
foreign  relations,  and  to  their  friends  and  favourites, 
would  have  appeared  more  tolerable  to  the  English, 
had  any  thing  been  done  meanwhile  for  the  honour 
of  the  nation  ;  or  had  Henry's  enterprises  in  foreign 
countries  been  attended  with  any  success  or  glory  to 
himself  or  to  the  public:  at  least,  such  military 
talents  in  the  king  would  iiave  served  to  keep  his 
barons  in  awe,  and  have  given  weight  and  authority 
to  his  government.  But  though  he  declared  war 
against  Lewis  IX.  in  1212,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  (Juienne,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  count  de  la  Marche,  who  promised  to  join 
him  with  all  his  forces;  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt.^  against  that  great  monarch,  was  worsted  at 
Taillebour(5,  was  deserted  by  his  allies,  lost  what 
remained  to  him  of  I'oictou,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn, with  loss  of  honour,  into  England.  The  (Jas- 
con  noliility  were  attached  to  the  English  govern- 
ment, because  the  distance  of  their  8ov<'reign  allowed 
th'-m  to  remain  in  a  state  of  almost  total  independ- 
ence:   and  ihey  claimed,    iiome  time  after,    Henry's 


that  he  sold  all  his  plate  and  jewels,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge them.  Wheu  this  expedient  was  first  pro- 
posed  to  him,  he  asked  where  he  should  find  pur- 
chasers ?  It  was  replied,  the  citizens  of  London. 
"  On  my  word,"  said  he,  "  if  the  treasury  of  Au- 
gustus were  brought  to  sale,  the  citizens  are  able 
to  be  the  purchasers :  these  clowns,  who  assume  to 
themselves  the  name  of  barons,  abound  in  every 
thing,  while  we  are  reduced  to  necessities."  And 
he  was  thenceforth  observed  to  be  more  forward  and 
greedy  in  his  exactions  upon  the  citizens. 

But  the  grievances  which  the  English  during  this 
reign  had  reason  to  complain  of  iu  the  civil  goveru 
ment,  seemed  to  have  been  still  less  burthensome 
than  those  which  they  suffered  from  usurpations  and 
exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome.  On  the  death  of 
Langton  in  1228,  the  monks  of  Christ-church  elected 
Walter  de  Hemesham,  one  of  their  own  body,  for 
his  successor.  But  as  Henry  refused  to  confirm  the 
election,  the  pope,  at  his  desire,  annulled  it,  and 
immediately  appointed  Richard,  chancellor  of  Lin- 
coln, for  archbishop,  without  waiting  for  a  new 
election.  On  the  i.eath  of  Richard  in  1231,  the 
monks  elected  Ralph  de  Neville  bishop  of  Chichester ; 
and  though  Henry  was  much  pleased  with  the  elec- 
tion, the  pope,  who  thought  that  prelate  too  much 
attached  to  the  crown,  assumed  the  power  of  annul- 
ling his  election.  He  rejected  two  clergymen  more, 
whom  the  monk.s  had  successively  chosen;  and  he 
at  last  told  them  that  if  they  would  elect  Edmond 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  he  would  con- 
firm their  choice;  and  his  nomination  was  complied 
with.  The  pope  had  the  prudence  to  appoint  both 
times  very  worthy  primates  ;  but  men  could  not  for 
bear  observing  his  intention  of  thus  drawing  gradually 
to  himself  the  right  of  bestowing  that  important 
dignity. 

The  avarice,  however,  more  than  the  ambition,  of 
the  see  of  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  in  this  age  the 
ground  of  general  complaint.  The  papal  ministers, 
finding  a  vast  stock  of  power  amassed  by  their  ])re- 
decessors,  were  desirous  of  turning  it  to  immeiiiate 
profit,  which  they  enjoyed  at  home  rather  than  of 
enlarging  their  authority  in  distant  countries,  where 
they  never  intended  to  reside.  Every  thing  was  be- 
come venal  in  the  Romish  tribunals;  simony  was 
o])enly  practised  ;  no  favours,  and  even  no  justice 
could  be  obtained  without  a  bribe;  the  highest  bid- 
der was  sure  to  have  the  preference,  without  rcgaid 
either  to  the  merits  of  the  person  or  of  the  cause  ; 
and  besides  the  usual  jierversions  of  right  in  the 
decision  of  controversies,  the  po])e  openly  assumed 
an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority  of  setting 
aside,  by  the  jilenitude  of  his  apostolic  power,  all 
particular  rules,  and  all  privileges  of  patrons, 
churches,  and  convents.  On  pretence  of  remedying 
these  abuses,  ])oi)e  Honorius,  iu  122(),  complaining  of 
the  ]ioverty  of  his  nee  as  the  source  of  all  grievances, 
demanded  from  every  cathedral  two  of  the  best  pre- 
bends, and  from  every  convent  two  monks'  portions, 
to  be  set  ajiart  as  a  jierpetual  and  settled  revenue  of 
the  pajial  crown.     But  all   men  being  sensible  that 


protection  against  iin  invasion  which  the  king  of ,  the  revenue  would  continue  for  ever,  the  abuses  im- 
Castile  made  upon  that  territory.  Henry  returned  |  mediately  return,  his  demand  was  unanimously 
into  (Juienne,  and  was  more  successful  in  this  ex-  ,  rejected.  About  three  years  after,  the  pope  de- 
piMlilion,  but  he  thereby  involveil  himself  and  his  [  manded  and  obtained  the  tenth  of  all  ecclesiastical 
nobility  in  an  enormous  debt-,  which  both  increased  revenues,  which  he  levied  in  a  very  oppressive  man- 
thcir  iliiMontentJi  and  exposed  him  to  greater  danger  ner,  requiring  payment  before  the  clergy  had  drawn 
from  tlwir  enterprises.  !  their  rents  or  tithes,  and  sending  about  usurers,  xvlio 

W.int  of  rronomv,  and  an  ill-judged  liberality,  advanced  them  the  money  iit  exorbitant  interest. 
wi>re  Henry's  (jrea't  defectji;  and  hi«  debt*,  even  In  the  year  12 10,  Otho  the  legate,  having  in  vain 
before  thii  expedition,  had  becoAe  «o  troublesome,    attempted  the  clergy  in  a  body,  obtained   separately 
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by  intrigues  and  menaces,  large  sums  from  1.he  pre- 
lates and  convents,  and  on  hi?  departure  is  said  to 
iiave  carried  more  money  out  of  the  kingdom  than 
he  left  in  it.  This  experiment  was  renewed  four 
years  after  with  success  by  Martin  the  nuncio,  who 
brought  from  Rome  powers  of  suspending  and  ex- 
communicating all  clergymen  that  refused  to  com- 
ply with  his  demands.  The  king,  who  relied  on  the 
pope  for  the  support  of  his  tottering  authority,  never 
failed  to  countenance  those  exactions. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  chief  benefices  of  the  kingdom 
were  conferred  on  Italians ;  great  numbers  of  that 
nation  were  sent  over  at  one  time  to  be  provided 
for;  non-residence  and  pluralities  were  carried  to 
an  enormous  height :  Mansel,  the  king's  chaplain, 
is  computed  to  have  held  at  once  seven  hundred  ec- 
clesiastical livings  ;  and  the  abuses  became  so  evi- 
dent as  to  be  palpable  to  the  blindness  of  superstition 
itself.  The  people,  entering  into  associations,  rose 
against  the  Italian  clergy,  pillaged  their  barns, 
wasted  their  lands,  insulted  the  persons  of  such  of 
them  as  they  found  in  the  kingdom;  and  when  the 
justices  made  inquiry  into  the  authors  of  this  dis- 
order, the  guilt  was  found  to  involve  so  many,  and 
those  of  such  high  rank,  that  it  passed  unpunished. 
At  last,  when  Innocent  IV.  in  1245,  called  a  general 
council  at  Lyons,  in  order  to  excommunicate  the 
Emperor  Frederic,  the  king  and  nobility  sent  over 
agents  to  complain  before  the  council  of  the  rapa- 
city of  the  Romish  church.  They  represented, 
among  many  other  grievances,  that  the  benefices  of 
the  Italian  clergy  in  England  had  been  estimated, 
and  were  found  to  amount  to  60,000  marks  a  year,  a 
sum  which  exceeded  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
crown  itself.  They  obtained  only  an  evasive  an- 
swer from  the  pope ;  but  as  mention  had  been  made 
before  the  council  of  the  feudal  subjection  of  Eng- 
land to  the  see  of  Rome,  the  English  agents,  at 
whose  head  was  Roger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  ex- 
claimed against  the  pretension,  and  insisted  that 
king  John  had  no  right,  without  the  consent  of  his 
barons,  to  subject  the  kingdom  to  so  ignominious  a 
servitude.  The  popes,  indeed,  afraid  of  carrying 
matters  too  far  against  England,  seem  thenceforth 
to  have  little  insisted  on  that  pretension. 

This  check,  received  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  was 
not  able  to  stop  the  court  of  Rome  in  its  rapacity. 
Innocent  exacted  the  revenues  of  all  vacant  bene- 
fices, the  twentieth  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues 
without  exception;  the  third  of  such  as  exceeded  a 
hundred  marks  a  year,  and  the  half  of  such  as  were 
possessed  by  non-residents.  He  claimed  the  goods 
of  all  intestate  clergymen ;  he  pretended  a  title  to 
inherit  all  money  gotten  by  usury  ;  he  levied  bene- 
volences upon  the  people ;  and  when  the  king,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice,  prohibited  these  exactions, 
he  threatened  to  pronounce  against  him  the  same 
censures  which  he  had  emitted  against  the  Emperor 
Frederic. 

But  the  most  oppressive  expedient  employed  by 
the  pope  was,  the  embarking  of  Henry  in  a  project 
for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  or  Sicily  on  this  side  the 
Fare,  as  it  was  called ;  an  enterprise  which  threw 
much  dishonour  on  the  king,  and  involved  him  dur- 
ing some  years  in  great  trouble  and  expense.  The 
Romish  church,  taking  advantage  of  favourable 
incidents,  had  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the 
same  state  of  feudal  vassalage  which  she  pretended 
to  extend  over  England,  and  which,  by  reason  of 
the  distance,  as  well  as  high  spirit  of  this  latter 
kingdom,  she  was  not  able  to  maintain.  After  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  tlie  succession  of 


Sicily  devolved  to  Conradine,  grandson  of  that 
monarch;  and  Mainfroy,  his  natural  son,  under 
pretence  of  governing  the  kingdom  during  the  mi 
nority  of  the  prince,  had  formed  a  scheme  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  authority.  Pope  Innocent,  who  had 
carried  on  violent  war  against  the  Emperor  Frederic, 
and  had  endeavoured  to  dispossess  him  of  his  Italian 
dominions,  still  continued  hostilities  against  his 
grandson  ;  but  being  disappointed  in  all  his  schemes 
by  the  activity  and  artifices  of  Mainfroy,  he  found 
that  his  own  force  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  bring 
to  a  happy  issue  so  great  an  enterprise.  He  pre 
tended  to  dispose  of  the  Sicilian  crown,  both  as 
superior  lord  of  that  particular  kingdom,  and  as 
vicar  of  Christ,  to  whom  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
were  subjected ;  and  he  made  a  tender  of  it  to  Rich- 
ard earl  of  Cornwall,  whose  immense  riches,  he 
flattered  himself,  would  be  able  to  support  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  Mainfroy.  As  Richard  had 
the  prudence  to  refuse  the  present,  he  applied  to  the 
king,  whose  levity  and  thoughtless  disposition  gave 
Innocent  more  hopes  of  success  ;  and  he  offered  him 
the  crown  of  Sicily  for  his  second  son  Edmond. 
Henry,  allured  by  so  magnificent  a  present,  witliout 
reflecting  on  the  consequences,  without  consulting 
either  with  his  brother  or  the  parliament,  accepted 
of  the  insidious  proposal,  and  gave  the  pope  unli- 
mited credit  to  expend  whatever  sums  he  thought 
necessary  for  completing  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  In- 
nocent, who  was  engaged  by  his  own  interests  to  wage 
war  with  Mainfroy,  was  glad  to  carry  on  his  enter 
prises  at  the  expense  of  his  ally.  Alexander  IV., 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  papal  throne,  continued 
the  same  policy;  and  Henry  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  on  a  sudden  involved  in  an  immense  debt, 
which  he  had  never  been  consulted  in  contracting. 
The  sum  already  amounted  to  135,541  marks,  be- 
side interest ;  and  he  had  the  prospect,  if  he  an- 
swered this  demand,  of  being  soon  loaded  with  more 
exorbitant  expenses  ;  if  he  refused  it,  of  both  incur- 
ring the  pope's  displeasure,  and  losing  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  which  he  hoped  soon  to  have  the  glory  of 
fixing  on  the  head  of  his  son. 

He  applied  to  the  parliament  for  supplies ;  and 
that  he  might  be  sure  not  to  meet  with  opposition,  he 
sent  no  writs  to  the  more  refractory  barons.  But 
even  those  who  were  summoned,  sensible  of  the 
ridiculous  cheat  imposed  by  the  pope,  determined  not 
to  lavish  their  money  on  such  chimerical  projects  ; 
and  making  a  pretext  of  the  absence  of  their  bre- 
thren, they  refused  to  take  the  king's  demands  into 
consideration.  In  this  extremity  the  clergy  were 
his  only  resource;  and  as  both  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  sovereign  concurred  in  loading  them,  they 
were  ill  able  to  defend  themselves  against  this  united 
authority. 

The  pope  published  a  crusade  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily ;  and  required  every  one  who  had  taken  the 
cross  against  the  infidels,  or  had  avowed  to  advance 
money  for  that  service,  to  support  the  war  against 
Mainfroy,  a  more  terrible  enemy,  as  he  pretended, 
to  the  Christian  faith  than  any  Saracen.  He  levied 
a  tenth  on  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  England  for 
three  years;  and  gave  orders  to  excommunicate  all 
bishops  who  madeuot  punctual  payment.  He  granted 
to  the  king  the  goods  of  intestate  clergymen ;  the 
revenues  of  vacant  benefices  ;  the  revenues  of  all 
non-residents.  But  these  taxations,  being  levied  by 
some  rule,  were  deemed  less  grievous  than  another 
imposition,  which  arose  from  the  suggestion  of  the 
bishop  of  Hereford,  and  which  might  have  opened 
the  door  to  endless  and  intolerable  abuses. 
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This  prelate,  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Rome  by 
a  deputation  from  the  English  church,  drew  bills  of 
different  values,  but  aiuouutiug  on  the  whole  to 
150,540  marks,  on  all  the  bishops  and  abbots  of  the 
kingdom;  and  granted  these  bills  to  Italian  mer- 
chants, who  it  was  pretended  had  advanced  money 
for  the  service  of  the  war  against  Maiufroy.  As 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  English  prelates  sub- 
mitting, without  compulsion,  to  such  an  extraordi- 
nary demand,  Rustand,  the  legale,  was  charged  w  ith 
the  commission  of  employiug  authority  to  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  whom  he  acquainted  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  pope  and  of  the  king.  Great  were  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  the  assembly  :  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester exclaimed,  that  he  would  lose  his  life  rather 
than  comply  :  the  bishop  of  London  said,  that  the 
pope  and  king  were  more  powerful  than  he;  but  if 
his  mitre  were  taken  off  his  head,  he  would  clap  on 
a  helmet  in  its  place.  The  legate  was  no  less  vio- 
lent on  the  other  hand  ;  and  he  told  the  assembly  in 
plain  terms,  that  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  were  the 
propertv  of  the  pope,  and  he  might  dispose  of  them, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  he  saw  proper.  In  the 
end,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  being  threatened  with 
excommunication,  which  made  all  their  revenues 
fail  into  the  king's  hands,  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  exaction  :  and  the  only  mitigation  which  the  le- 
gate allowed  them  was,  that  the  tenths  already  granted 
should  be  accepted  as  a  partial  payment  of  the  bills. 
But  the  money  was  still  insuflicieut  for  the  pope's 
purpose :  the  conquest  of  Sicily  was  as  remote  as 
ever:  the  demands  which  came  from  Rome  were 
endless :  Pope  Alexander  became  so  urgent  a  cre- 
ditor, that  he  sent  over  a  legate  to  England ;  threat- 
ening the  kingdom  with  an  interdict,  and  the  king 
with  excommunication,  if  the  arrears  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  due  to  him  were  not  instantly  remitted: 
and  at  last  Henry,  sensible  of  the  cheat,  began  to 
think  of  breaking  off  the  agreement,  and  of  resign- 
ing into  the  pope's  hands  that  crown  which  it  was 
not  intended  by  Alexander  that  he  or  his  family 
should  ever  enjoy. 

The  earl  of  Cornwall  had  now  reason  to  value 
himself  on  his  foresight,  in  refusing  the  fraudulent 
bargain  with  Rome,  and  in  preferring  the  solid  ho- 
nours of  an  opulent  and  powerful  prince  of  the  blood 
of  England,  t<j  the  empty  and  precarious  glory  of 
a  foreign  dignity.  But  he  had  not  always  firmness 
(ufiicient  to  adhere  to  this  resolution  :  his  vanity  and 
ambition  prevailed  at  last  over  his  prudence  and 
his  avarice ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
no  less  exten>ive  and  vexatious  than  that  of  his 
brother,  and  not  attended  with  much  greater  proba- 
bility of  success.  The  immense  opulence  of  Richard 
having  made  the  German  i)riuccs  cast  their  eye  on 
him  as  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  he  was  tempted  to 
expend  vast  sums  of  money  on  his  election  :  and  he 
«uccee«Jed  so  far  as  to  be  chosen  King  of  thcRomans, 
which  reemed  to  render  his  succession  infallible  to 
the  imperial  throne.  He  went  over  to  Germany, 
and  carried  out  of  the  kingdom  no  less  a  sum  than 
•even  hundred  thousand  marks,  if  wc  may  credit  the 
account  given  by  some  ancient  authors,  which  is 
probably  much  exaggerated.  His  money,  while  it 
lasted,  procured  him  friends  and  |iarLisans  :  but  it 
wa«  soon  drained  from  him  by  the  avidity  of  the 
German  princes;  and  having  no  personal  or  family 
connexions  in  that  country,  and  no  solid  foundaticm 
of  power,  he  found  at  last  that  he  bafl  lavinhfd  away 
the  frugality  of  a  whole  life,  in  order  t«  procure  a 
tpUndid  title ;  and  tliat  his  absence  from  England, 


ipined  to  the  weakness  of  his  brother's  government, 
gave  re'ins  to  the  factious  and  turbulent  dispositions 
of  the  English  baron>,  and  involved  his  own  country 
and  family  in  great  calamities. 

The  successful  revolt  of  his  nobility  from  king 
John,  and  their  imposing  on  him  and  his  successors, 
limitations  of  their  royal  power,  had  made  them  feel 
their  own  weight  and  importance,  had  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent  of  resistance,  and  being  followed  by  a 
long  minority,  had  impoverished  as  well  as  weak- 
ened that  crown,  which  they  were  at  last  induced, 
from  the  fear  of  worse  consequences,  to  replace  on 
the  head  of  young  Henry.  In  the  king's  situation, 
either  great  abilities  and  vigour  were  requisite  to 
overawe  the  barons,  or  great  caution  and  reserve  to 
give  them  no  pretence  for  complaints ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  this  prince  was  possessed  of  neither 
of  these  talents.  He  had  not  prudence  to  choose 
right  measures  ;  he  wanted  even  that  constancy 
which  sometimes  gives  weight  to  wrong  ones  ;  he  was 
entirely  devoted  to  his  favourites,  who  were  always 
foreigners  ;  he  lavished  on  them,  without  discretion, 
his  diminished  revenue  ;  and  finding  that  his  barons 
indulged  their  disposition  towards  tyranny,  and  ob- 
served not  to  their  own  vassals  the  same  rules  which 
they  had  imposed  on  the  crown,  he  was  apt,  in  his 
administration,  to  neglect  all  the  salutary  articles  of 
the  Great  Charter ;  which  he  remarked  to  be  so  little 
regarded  by  his  nobility.  This  conduct  had  ex- 
tremely lessened  his  authority  in  the  kingdom  ;  had 
multiplied  complaints  against  him ;  and  had  fre- 
quently exposed  him  to  affronts,  and  even  to  danger- 
ous attempts  upon  his  prerogative.  In  the  year 
1244,  when  he  desired  a  supply  from  parliament, 
thebaions,  complaining  of  the  frequent  breaches  of 
the  Great  Charter,  and  of  the  many  fruitless  appli- 
cations which  they  had  formerly  made  for  the  redress 
of  this  and  other  grievances,  demanded  in  return  tiiat 
he  should  give  them  the  nomination  of  the  great  jus- 
ticiary and  of  the  chancellor,  to  whose  hands  chielly 
the  administration  of  justice  was  committed  :  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  historian,  tliey  had  formed  the 
plan  of  other  limitations,  as  well  as  of  associations  to 
maintain  them,  which  would  have  reduced  the  king 
to  be  an  absolute  cypher,  and  have  held  the  crown 
in  perpetual  pupillage  and  dependance.  The  king, 
to  satisfy  them,  would  agree  to  nothing  but  a  renewal 
of  the  charter,  and  a  general  permission  to  excom- 
municate all  the  violators  of  it :  and  he  received  no 
supply,  except  a  scutage  of  twenty  shillings  on  each 
knight's  fee  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter 
to  the  king  of  Scotland  ;  a  burthen  which  was  ex 
pressly  annexed  to  their  feudal  tenures. 

Four  years  after,  in  a  full  parliament,  when  Henry 
demanded  a  new  suj)ply,  he  was  openly  reproached 
with  a  breach  of  his  word  and  tiie  frequent  violations 
of  the  charter.  He  was  asked,  whether  he  did  not 
blush  to  desire  any  aid  from  his  people,  whom  he  pro- 
fessedly hated  and  despised,  to  whom  on  all  occasions 
he  preferred  aliens  and  foreigners,  and  who  groaned 
under  the  oppressions  which  he  either  permitted  or 
exercised  over  them.  He  was  told  that,  besides  dis- 
pa  aging  his  nobility  by  forcing  them  to  contract 
unequal  and  mean  marriages  with  strangers,  no  rank 
of  men  was  so  low  as  to  escape  vexations  from  him 
or  his  ministers;  that  even  the  victuals  consumed  in 
his  household,  the  clothes  which  himself  and  his  ser- 
vants wore,  still  more,  the  wine  which  they  used,  were 
all  taken  by  violence  from  the  lawful  owners,  and  no 
compensation  was  ever  made  thorn  for  the  injury  ; 
that  foreign  merchants,  to  the  great  i)rcjuflice  and 
infamy  of  the  kingdom,  shunned  the  English  har- 
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bours,  as  if  they  were  possessed  by  pirates,  and  the 
commerce  with  all  nations  was  thus  eut  off  by  these 
acts  of  violence  ;  that  loss  was  added  to  loss,  and  in- 
jury to  injury,  while  the  merchants,  who  had  been 
despoiled  of  their  goods,  were  also  obliged  to  carry 
them  at  their  own  charge  to  whatever  place  the  king 
was  pleased  to  appoint  them;  that  even  the  poor 
fishermen  on  the  coast  could  not  escape  his  oppres- 
sions and  those  of  his  courtiers ;  and  finding  that 
they  had  not  full  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  commo- 
dities in  the  English  market,  were  frequently  con- 
strained to  carry  them  to  foreign  ports,  and  to  hazard 
all  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  rather  than  those  which 
awaited  them  from  his  oppressive  emissaries  ;  and 
that  his  very  religion  was  a  ground  of  complaint  to 
his  subjects,  while  they  observed  that  the  waxen 
tapers  and  splendid  silks,  employed  in  so  many  use- 
less processions,  were  the  spoils  which  he  had  forcibly 
ravished  from  the  true  owners.  Throughout  this  re- 
monstrance, in  which  the  complaints  derived  from 
an  abuse  of  the  ancient  rights  of  purveyance  may  be 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  exagsjerated,  there  appears 
a  strange  mixture  of  regal  tyranny  in  the  practices 
(vhich  gave  rise  to  it,  and  of  aristocratical  liberty,  or 
rather  licentiousness,  in  the  expressions  employed 
by  the  parliament.  But  a  mixture  of  this  kind  is 
observable  in  all  the  ancient  feudal  governments  ; 
and  both  of  them  proved  equally  hurtful  to  the 
people. 

As  the  king,  in  answer  to  their  remonstrance, 
gave  the  parliament  only  good  words  and  fair  pro- 
mises, attended  with  the  most  humble  submissions, 
which  they  had  often  found  deceitful,  he  obtained  at 
.that  time  no  supply  ;  and  therefore  in  the  year  1253, 
when  he  found  himself  again  under  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  parbament,  he  had  provided  a  new  pre- 
tence, which  he  deemed  infallible,  and  taking  the 
view  of  a  crusade,  he  demanded  their  assistance  in 
that  pious  enterprise.  The  parliament,  however,  for 
some  time  hesitated  to  comply ;  and  the  ecclesiastical 
order  sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of  four  prelates, 
the  primate,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Salis- 
bury, and  Carlisle,  in  order  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  his  frequent  violations  of  their  privileges,  the  op- 
pressions with  which  he  had  loaded  them  and  all  his 
subjects,  and  the  uncanonical  and  forced  elections 
which  were  made  to  vacant  dignities.  "  It  is  true," 
replied  the  king,  "  I  have  been  somewhat  faulty  in 
this  particular  :  I  obtruded  you,  my  lord  of  Canter- 
bury, upon  your  see  :  I  was  obliged  to  employ  both 
entreaties  and  menaces,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  to 
have  you  elected :  my  proceedings,  I  confess,  were 
very  irregular,  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Carlisle, 
when  I  raised  you  from  the  lowest  stations  to  your 
present  dignities  :  I  am  determined  henceforth  to 
correct  these  abuses ;  and  it  will  also  become  you,  in 
order  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  to  resign  your 
present  benefices,  and  try  to  enter  again  in  a  more 
regular  and  canonical  manner."  The  bishops  sur- 
prised at  these  unexpected  sarcasms,  replied,  that 
the  question  was  not  at  present  how  to  correct  past 
errors,  but  to  avoid  them  for  the  future.  The  king 
promised  redress  both  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
grievances  ;  and  the  parliament  in  return  agreed  to 
grant  him  a  supply,  a  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  be- 
nefices, and  a  scutage  of  three  marks  on  each  knight's 
fee  :  but  as  they  had  experienced  his  frequent  breach 
of  promise,  they  required  that  he  should  ratify  the 
Great  Charter  in  a  manner  still  more  authentic  and 
more  solemn  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  em- 
ployed. All  the  prelates  and  abbots  were  assembled  : 
they  held  burning  tapers  in  their  hands  :  the  Great 


Charter  was  read  before  them  :  they  denounced  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  every  one  who 
should  thenceforth  violate  the  fundamental  law : 
they  threw  their  tapers  on  the  ground,  and  exclaimed, 
"  May  ihe  soul  of  every  one  who  incurs  this  sentence 
so  stink  and  corrupt  in  hell  !"  The  king  bore  a 
part  in  this  ceremony  ;  and  subjoined,  "  So  help  me 
God,  I  will  keep  all  these  articles  inviolate,  as  I  am 
a  man,  as  I  am  a  christian,  as  I  am  a  knight,  and  as 
I  am  a  king  crowned  and  anointed."  Yet  was  the 
tremendous  ceremony  no  sooner  finished  than  his 
favourites,  abusing  his  weakness,  made  him  return 
to  the  same  arbitrary  and  irregular  administration  ; 
and  the  reasonable  expectations  of  his  people  were 
thus  perpetually  eluded  and  disappointed. 

All  these  imprudent  and  illegal  measures  afforded 
a  pretence  to  Simon  de  Mountfort,  earl  of  Leicester, 
to  attempt  an  innovation  in  the  government,  and  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  and  irresolute 
hand  which  held  it.  This  nobleman  was  a  younger 
son  of  that  Simon  de  Mountfort,  who  had  conducted 
with  such  valour  and  renown  the  crusade  against 
the'Albigenses,  and  who,  though  he  tarnished  his 
famous  exploits  by  cruelty  and  ambition,  had  left  a 
name  very  precious  to  all  the  bigots  of  that  age,  par. 
ticularly  to  the  ecclesiastics.  A  large  inheritance 
in  England  fell  by  succession  to  this  family ;  but  as 
the  elder  brother  enjoyed  still  more  opulent  posses- 
sions in  France,  and  could  not  perform  fealty  to  two 
masters,  he  transferred  his  right  to  Simon,  his 
younger  brother,  who  came  over  to  England,  did 
homage  for  his  lands,  and  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  earl  of  Leicester.  In  the  year  1238,  he  espoused 
Eleanor  dowager  of  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
sister  to  the  king ;  but  the  marriage  of  this  princess 
with  a  subject  and  a  foreigner,  though  contracted 
with  Henry's  consent,  was  loudly  complained  of  by 
the  earl  of  Cornwall  and  all  the  barons  of  England; 
and  Leicester  was  supported  against  their  violence 
by  the  king's  favour  and  authority  alone.  But  he 
had  no  sooner  established  himself  in  his  possessions 
and  dignities,  than  he  acquired,  by  insinuation  and 
address,  a  strong  interest  with  the  nation,  and  gained 
equally  the  affections  of  aU  orders  of  men.  He 
lost,  however,  the  friendship  of  Henry  from  the 
usual  levity  and  fickleness  of  that  prince  ;  he  was 
banished  the  court;  he  was  recalled;  he  was  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  Guienne,  where  he  did 
good  service  and  acquired  honour ;  he  was  again 
disgraced  by  the  king,  and  his  banishment  from 
court  seemed  now  final  and  irrevocable.  Henry 
called  him  traitor  to  his  face ;  Leicester  gave  him 
the  lie,  and  told  him  that  if  he  were  not  his  sove- 
reign, he  ^,ould  soon  make  him  repent  of  that  in- 
sult. Yet  was  this  quarrel  accommodated,  either 
from  the  good  nature  or  timidity  of  the  king ;  and 
Leicester  was  again  admitted  into  some  degree  of 
favour  and  authority.  But  as  this  nobleman  was 
become  too  great  to  preserve  an  entire  complaisance 
to  Henry's  humours,  and  to  act  in  subserviency  to 
his  other  minions;  he  found  more  advantage  in  cul- 
tivating his  interestwith  the  public,  and  in  inflaming 
the  general  discontents  which  prevailed  against  the 
administration.  He  filled  every  place  with  com- 
plaints against  the  infringement  of  the  great  charter, 
the  acts  of  violence  committed  on  the  people,  the 
combination  between  the  pope  and  the  king  in  their 
tyranny  and  extortions,  Henry's  neglect  of  his  na- 
tive subjects  and  barons;  and  though  himself  a 
foreigner,  he  was  more  loud  than  any  in  represent- 
ing the  indignity  of  submitting  to  the  dominion  of 
foreigners.     By  his  hypocritical  pretensions  to  devo- 
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lion  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  zealots  and  clergy  : 
by  his  seeming  concern  for  public  good  he  acquired 
the  affections  of  the  public  :  and  besides  the  private 
friendships  which  he  had  cultivated  with  the  baron, 
his  animosity  against  the  favourites  created  an  union 
of  interests  between  him  and  that  powerful  order. 

A  recent  quarrel  which  broke  out  between  Leices- 
ter and  William  de  Valence,  Henry's  half  brother, 
and  chief  favourite,  brought  matters  to  extremity, 
and  determined  the  former  to  give  full  scope  to  his 
bold  and  unbounded  ambition,  which  the  laws  and 
the  king's  authority  had  hitherto  with  difficulty  re- 
strained. He  secretly  called  a  meeting  of  the  most 
considerable  barons,  particularly  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  hifh  constable ;  Roger  de  Bigod,  carl  marc- 
schal,  and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Gloucester ; 
men  who  by  their  family  and  possessions  stood  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  English  nobility.  He  repre- 
sented to  this  company  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  state,  and  of  putting  the  execution  of  the  laws 
into  other  hands  than  those  which  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared, from  repeated  experience,  so  unfit  for  the 
charge  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  He  exag- 
gerated the  oppressions  exercised  against  the  lower 
orders  of  the  state,  the  violations  of  the  barons'  pri- 
vileges, the  continued  depredations  made  on  the 
clergy;  and,  in  order  to  aggravate  the  enormity  of 
his  conduct,  he  appealed  to  the  great  charter,  which 
Henry  had  so  often  ratified,  and  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  for  ever  the  return  of  those  intoler- 
able grievances.  He  magnified  the  generosity  of 
their  ancestors,  who,  at  a  great  expense  of  blood, 
had  extorted  that  famous  concession  from  the 
crown,  but  lamented  their  own  degeneracy,  who 
allowed  so  important  an  advantage,  once  obtained, 
to  be  wrested  from  them  by  a  weak  prince  and  by 
insolent  strangers.  And  he  insisted  that  the  king's 
word,  after  so  many  submissions  and  fruitless  pro- 
mises on  his  part,  could  no  longer  be  relied  on  ;  and 
that  nothing  but  his  absolute  inability  to  violate 
national  privileges  could  henceforth  ensure  the  regu- 
lar observance  of  them. 

These  topics,  which  were  founded  in  truth,  and 
suited  so  (vell  the  sentiments  of  the  company,  had 
the  desired  effect;  and  the  barons  embraced  a  reso- 
lution of  redressing  the  public  grievances,  by  taking 
into  their  own  hands  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment. Henry  having  summoned  a  parliament,  in 
expectation  of  receiving  supplies  for  his  Sicilian 
project,  the  barons  appeared  in  the  hall,  clad  in  com- 
plete armour,  and  with  their  swords  by  their  side. 
The  king  on  his  entry,  struck  with  the  unusual  ap- 
pearance, a.sked  them  what  was  their  purpose,  and 
whether  they  pretended  to  make  him  their  prisoner? 
Roger  de  Bigod  replied  in  the  namcof  the  rest,  that  lie 
was  not  their  prisoner,  but  their  sovereign  ;  that  they 
even  intended  to  grant  him  large  supplies,  in  order 
to  fix  his  son  on  the  throne  of  Sicily  ;  that  they 
only  expected  some  return  for  this  expense  and  ser- 
vice; and  thiit.  as  he  had  frequently  made  submis- 
sionn  to  the  parliament,  had  acknowledged  hin  past 
errors,  and  still  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  into 
the  same  path,  which  gave  them  such  just  reason  of 
conijilaint,  he  must  now  yield  to  more  strict  regula- 
tions, and  confer  authority  on  those  who  were  able 
and  willing  tx)  redress  the  national  grievances. 
H'-nry,  partly  allured  by  the  hopes  of  supply,  partly 
intimidated  by  the  union  and  martial  appearance  of 
♦  he  baronii,  agreed  to  their  demand  ;  and  promised 
lo  summon  another  parliament  at  Oxford,  in  order 
tr>  digest  the  new  plan  of  government,  and  to  elect 
Uie  |ierv)ni  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  chief 
autAontv. 


This  parliament,  which  the  royalifts,  and  even  ' 
the  nation,  from  experience  of  the  confusions  that 
attended  its  measures,  afterwards  denominated  the 
mad  jiarliamcnt,  met  on  the  dav  appointed  ;  and  as 
all  the  barons  brought  along  with  them  their  military 
vassals,  and  appeared  withau  armed  force,  the  king, 
who  had  taken  no  precautions  against  them,  was  in 
reality  a  prisoner  in  their  hands,  and  was  obliged  to 
submit  to  all  the  terms  which  they  were  pleased  to  im- 
pose upon  him.  Twelve  barons  were  selected  from 
among  the  king's  ministers,  twelve  more  were  chosen 
by  parliament :  to  these  twenty-four,  unlimited  autho- 
rity was  granted  to  reform  the  state ;  and  the  king 
himself  took  an  oath  that  he  would  maintain  whatever 
ordinances  they  should  think  proper  to  enact  foi 
that  purpose.  Leicester  was  at  the  head  of  this 
supreme  council,  to  which  the  legislative  power  was 
thus  in  reality  transferred;  and  all  their  measures 
were  taken  by  his  secret  inttucuce  and  direction. 
The  first  step  bore  a  specious  appearance,  and 
seemed  well  calculated  for  the  end  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  object  of  all  these  innovations  :  they 
ordered  that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by  each 
couaty;  that  they  should  make  inquiry  into  the 
grievances  of  which  their  neighbourhood  had  reason 
to  complain,  and  should  attend  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  give  information  to  that  assembly 
of  the  state  of  their  particular  counties  :  a  nearer 
approach  to  our  present  constitution  than  had  been 
made  by  the  barons  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  when 
the  knights  were  only  appointed  to  meet  in  their 
several  counties,  and  there  to  draw  up  a  detail  of 
their  grievances.  Meanwhile  the  twenty-four  ba- 
rons proceeded  to  enact  some  regulations,  as  a  re- 
dress of  such  grievances  as  were  supposed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently notorious  :  they  ordered  that  three  sessions 
of  parliament  should  be  regularly  held  every  year, 
in  the  months  of  February,  June,  and  October;  that 
a  new  sheriff  should  be  annually  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county ;  that  the 
sheriffs  should  have  no  power  of  fining  the  barons 
who  did  not  attend  their  courts,  or  the  circuits  of 
the  justiciaries ;  that  no  heirs  should  be  committed 
to  the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and  no  castles  intrust- 
ed to  their  custody ;  aud  that  no  new  warrens  or 
forests  should  be  created,  nor  the  revenues  of  any 
counties  or  hundreds  be  let  to  farm.  Such  were  the 
regulations  which  the  twenty-four  barons  established 
at  Oxford,  for  the  redress  of  public  grievances. 

But  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  associates,  having 
advanced  so  far  to  satisfy  the  nation,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing in  this  popular  course,  or  granting  the  king 
that  supply  which  they  had  promised  him,  imme- 
diately provided  for  the  extension  and  continuance 
of  their  own  authority.  They  roused  anew  the  po- 
pular clamour  whiih  had  long  prevailed  against 
iorcigners ;  and  tlicy  fell  with  the  utmost  violence 
on  the  king's  half-brothers,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
the  authors  of  all  national  grievances,  and  whom 
Henry  had  no  longer  any  power  to  protect.  The 
four  brothers,  sensible  of  their  danger,  took  to  flight, 
with  an  intention  of  making  their  escape  out  of  the 
kingdom  ;  they  were  eagerly  pursued  by  the  barons; 
Aymer,  one  of  the  brothers,  who  had  been  elected  to 
the  see  of  Winchester,  took  shelter  in  his  episcopal 
palace,  and  carried  I  he  others  along  with  him  ;  they 
were  surrounded  in  that  place,  and  threatened  to  be 
dragged  out  by  force,  and  to  be  punished  for  thrir 
crimes  and  misdemc:;nours  ;  and  the  king,  pleailinij 
the  sacredness  of  an  ecclesiastical  sanctuary,  was 
glail  to  extricate  them  from  this  danger  by  banish- 
ing them  the  kingdom.     In  this  act  of  violence,  om 
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well  as  in  the  former  usurpations  of  the  barons,  the 
queen  and  her  uncles  were  thought  to  have  secretly 
concurred;  bein^  jealous  of  the  credit  acquired  by 
the  brothers,  which,  they  found,  had  eclipsed  and 
annihilated  iheir  own. 

But  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  twent}^- 
four  barons  were  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
nation,  and  to  prove  their  intention  of  reducing,  for 
ever,  both  the  king  and  the  people  under  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  a  very  narrow  aristocracy,  which 
must  at  last  have  terminated  either  in  anarchy,  or  in 
a  violent  usurpation  and  tyranny.  They  pretended 
that  they  had  not  3et  digested  all  the  regulations  ne- 
cessary for  the  reformatiou  of  the  state  and  for  the 
redress  of  grievances ;  and  they  must  still  retain 
their  power,  till  that  great  purpose  was  thoroughly 
effected  :  in  other  words,  that  they  must  be  perpetual 
governors,  and  must  continue  to  reform,  till  they 
were  pleased  to  abdicate  their  authority.  They 
formed  an  association  among  themselves,  and  swore 
that  they  would  stand  by  each  other  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  They  displaced  all  the  chief  officers 
of  the  crown,  the  justiciary,  the  chancellor,  the  trea- 
surer; and  advanced  either  themselves  or  their  own 
creatures  in  their  place  :  even  the  officers  of  the 
king's  household  were  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure  : 
the  government  of  all  the  castles  was  put  into  hands 
in  whom  they  found  reason  to  confide :  and  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  being  thus  transferred  to 
them,  they  ventured  to  impose  an  oath,  by  which  all 

j  the  subjects  were  obliged  to  swear,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  being  declared  public   enemies,   that  they 

I  would  obey  and  execute  all  the  regulations,  both 
known  and  unknown,  of  the  twenty-four  barons : 
and  all  this,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the  honour 
of  the  church,  the  service  of  the  king,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  kingdom.  No  one  dared  to  with- 
stand this  tyrannical  authority :  Prince  Edward 
himself,  the  king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  began  to  give  indications  of  that  great  and 
manly  spirit  which  appeared  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  was,  after  making  some  opposi- 
tion, constrained  to  take  that  oath,  which  really  de- 
posed his  father  and  his  family  from  sovereign  au- 
thority. Earl  Warrenne  was  the  last  person  in  the 
kingdom  that  could  be  brought  to  give  the  confede- 
rated barons  this  mark  of  submission. 

But  the  twenty-four  barons,  not  content  with  the 
usurpation  of  the  royal  power,  introduced  an  inno- 
vation in  the  constitution  of  parliament  which  was 
of  the  utmost  importance.  They  ordained,  that  this 
assembly  should  choose  a  committee  of  twelve  per- 
sons, who  should,  in  the  intervals  of  the  sessions, 
possess  the  authority  of  the  whole  parliament,  and 
should  attend,  on  a  summons,  the  person  of  the 
king,  in  all  his  motions.  But  so  powerful  were  these 
barons,  that  this  regulation  was  also  submitted  to ; 
the  whole  government  was  overthrown,  or  fixed  on 
new  foundations ;  and  the  monarchy  was  totally 
subverted,  without  its  being  possible  for  the  king  to 
strike  a  single  stroke  in  defence  of  the  constitution 
against  the  newly-elected  oligarchy. 

The  report  that  the  king  of  the  Romans  intended 
to  pay  a  visit  to  England,  gave  alarm  to  the  ruling 
barons,  who  dreaded  lest  the  extensive  influence 
and  established  authority  of  that  prince  would  be 
employed  to  restore  the  prerogatives  of  his  family, 
and  overturn  their  plan  of  government.  They  sent 
over  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  met  him  at  St. 
Omars ;  asked  him,  in  the  name  of  the  barons,  the 
reason  of  his  journey,  and  how  long  he  intended  to 
stay  in  England;  and  insisted  that,  before  he  en- 
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tered  the  kingdom,  he  should  swear  to  observe  the 
regulations  established  at  Oxford.  On  Richard's 
refusal  to  take  this  oath,  they  prepared  to  resist  him 
as  a  public  enemy ;  they  fitted  out  a  fleet,  assembled 
an  army,  and  exciting  the  inveterate  prejudices  of 
the  people  against  foreigners,  from  whom  they  had 
sufl'ered  so  many  oppressions,  spread  the  report  that 
Richard,  attended  by  a  number  of  strangers,  meant  to 
restore  by  force  the  authority  of  his  exiled  brothers, 
and  to  violate  all  the  securities  provided  for  public 
liberty.  The  king  of  the  Romans  was  at  last  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  terms  required  of  him. 

But  the  barons,  in  proportion  to  their  continuance 
in  power,  began  gradually  to  lose  that  popularity 
which  had  assisted  them  in  obtaining  it;  and  men 
repined,  that  regulations,  which  v/ere  occasionally 
established  for  the  reforro.alion  of  the  state,  were 
likely  to  become  perpetual,  and  to  subvert  entirely 
the  ancient  constitution.  They  were  apprehensive 
lest  the  power  of  the  nobles,  always  oppressive, 
should  now  exert  itself  without  control,  by  removing 
the  counterpoise  of  the  crown ;  and  their  fears  were 
increased  by  some  new  edicts  of  the  barons,  which 
were  plainly  calculated  to  procure  to  themselves  an 
im])unity  in  all  their  violences.  They  appointed 
that  the  circuits  of  the  itinerant  justices,  the  sole 
check  on  their  arbitrary  conduct,  should  be  held 
only  once  in  seven  years;  and  men  easily  saw  that  a 
remedy,  which  returned  after  such  long  intervals, 
against  an  oppressive  power,  which  was  perpetual, 
would  prove  totally  insignificant  and  useless.  The 
cry  became  loud  in  the  nation,  that  the  barons 
should  finish  their  intended  regulations.  The 
knights  of  the  shires,  who  seem  now  to  have  been 
pretty  regularly  assembled,  and  sometimes  in  a  se- 
parate house,  made  remonstrances  against  the  slow- 
ness of  their  proceedings.  They  represented  that, 
though  the  king  had  performed  aU  the  conditions 
required  of  him,  the  barous  had  hitherto  done  no- 
thing for  the  public  good,  and  had  only  been  careful 
to  promote  their  own  private  advantage,  and  to 
make  inroads  on  royal  authority  ;  and  they  even 
appealed  to  Prince  Edward,  and  claimed  his  inter- 
position for  the  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  government.  The  prince  replied, 
that  though  it  was  from  constraint,  and  contrary  to 
his  private  sentiments,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  provisions  of  Oxford,  he  was  determined  to  ob 
serve  his  oath :  but  he  sent  a  message  to  the  barons, 
requiring  them  to  bring  their  undertaking  to  a 
speedy  conclusion,  and  fulfil  their  engagements  to 
the  public :  otherwise,  he  menaced  them,  that  at  the 
expense  of  his  life  he  would  oblige  them  to  do  their 
duty,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in 
promoting  the  interests,  and  satisfying  the  just 
wishes  of  the  nation. 

The  barons,  urged  by  so  pressing  a  necessity, 
published  at  last  a  new  code  of  ordinances  for  the 
reformation  of  the  state  :  but  the  expectations  of  the 
people  were  extremely  disappointed,  when  they 
found  that  these  consisted  only  of  some  trivial  al- 
terations in  the  municipal  law;  and  still  more, 
when  the  barons  pretended  that  the  task  was  not 
yet  finished,  and  that  they  must  further  prolong 
their  authority,  in  order  to  bring  the  work  of  refor- 
mation to  the  desii-ed  period.  The  current  of  popu- 
larity was  now  much  turned  to  the  side  of  the  crown*, 
and  the  barons  had  little  to  rely  on  for  their  support 
besides  the  private  influence  and  power  of  their 
families,  which,  though  exorbitant,  was  likely  to 
prove  inferior  to  the  combination  of  king  and  peo 
pie.    Even  tliis  basis  of  power  was  daily  weakened 
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by  their  intestine  jealousies  and  animosities;  their 
ancient  and  inveterate  quarrels  broke  out  when  they 
came  to  share  the  spoils  of  tlie  crown;  and  the  rival- 
ship  between  the  earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester, 
the  chief  leaders  among  them,  began  to  disjoint  the 
whole  confederacy.  The  latter,  more  moderate  in 
his  pretensions,  was  desirous  of  stopping  or  retarding 
the  career  of  the  barons'  usurpations ;  but  the 
former,  enraged  at  the  opposition  which  he  met 
with  in  his  own  party,  pretended  to  throw  up  all 
concern  in  English  affairs;  and  he  retired  into 
France. 

The  kingdom  of  France,  the  only  state  with  which 
England  had  any  considerable  intercourse,  was  at  this 
time  governed  by  Lewis  IX.,  a  prince  of  the  most 
singular  character  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  re- 
cords of  history.  This  monarch  united,  to  the  mean 
and  abject  superstition  of  a  monk,  all  the  courage 
and  magnanimity  of  the  greatest  hero ;  and,  what 
may  be  deemed  more  extraordinary,  the  justice  and 
integrity  of  a  disinterested  patriot,  the  mildness  and 
humanity  of  an  accomplished  philosopher.  So  far 
from  taking  advantiige  of  the  divisions  among  the 
English,  or  attempting  to  expel  those  dangerous 
rivals  from  the  provinces  which  they  still  possessed 
in  France,  he  had  entertained  many  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  sentence  of  attainder  pronounced 
against  the  king's  father,  had  even  expressed  some 
intention  of  restoring  the  other  provinces,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  taking  that  imprudent  resolu- 
tion by  the  united  remonstrances  of  his  own  barons, 
who  represented  the  extreme  danger  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and,  what  had  a  greater  influence  on  Lewis, 
the  justice  of  punishing,  by  a  legal  sentence,  the 
barbarity  and  felony  of  John.  Whenever  this 
prince  interposed  in  English  afl'airs,  it  was  always 
with  an  intention  of  composing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  nobility  ;  he  recommended 
to  both  parties  every  peaceable  and  reconciling 
measure ;  and  he  used  all  his  authority  with  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  his  native  subject,  to  bend  him  to  a 
compliance  with  Henry.  He  made  a  treaty  with 
England,  at  a  time  when  the  distractions  of  that 
kingdom  were  at  the  greatest  height,  and  when  the 
king's  authority  was  totally  annihilated;  and  the 
terms  which  he  granted  might,  even  in  a  more  pros- 
perous state  of  affairs,  be  deemed  reasonable  and 
advantageous  to  the  English.  He  yielded  up  some 
territories  which  had  been  conquered  from  Poictou 
•ind  Guienne  ;  he  ensured  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  latter  province  to  Henry ;  he  agreed  to  pay 
that  prince  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  he  only  re- 
quired that  the  king  should,  in  return,  make  a  final 
cession  of  Normandy,  and  the  other  provinces,  which 
he  could  never  entertain  any  hopes  of  recovering  by 
force  of  arms.  This  cession  was  ratified  by  Henry, 
by  his  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  the  king 
of  the  Romans  and  his  three  sons ;  Leicester  alone, 
either  moved  by  a  vain  arrogance,  or  desirous  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  English  populace,  pro- 
tested against  the  deed,  and  insisted  on  the  right, 
however  distant,  which  might  accrue  to  his  consort. 
Lewis  saw,  in  this  obstinacy,  the  unbounded  ambi- 
tion of  the  man;  and  as  the  barons  insisted  that  the 
UtOney  due  by  treaty  should  be  at  thfir  di'^posal,  not 
at  Henry's,  he  also  saw,  and  probably  with  regret, 
the  low  condition  to  which  this  monarch,  who  had 
more  crn-d  from  weakness  than  from  any  bad  inten- 
tions, was  reduced  by  the  turbulence  of  his  own 
•ubjccts. 

But  the  situation  of  Henry  soon  after  wore  a  more 
fsTonrable  aspect.   The  tweuty-foor  barons  had  now 


enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  near  tlirce  years;  <ind 
had  visibly  employed  it,  not  for  the  reformation  of 
the  state,  which  was  their  hrst  pretence,  but  lor  the 
aggrandizement  of  themselves  and  of  their  families. 
The  breach  of  trust  w  as  apparent  to  all  the  world  : 
every  order  of  men  felt  it,  and  murmured  against  it; 
The  dissensions  among  the  barons  themselves,  whicli 
increased  the  evil,  made  also  the  remedy  more  ob- 
vious and  easy :  and  the  secret  desertion,  in  parti- 
cular, of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  to  the  crown,  seemed 
to  promise  Henry  certain  success  in  any  attempt  to 
resume  his  authority.  Yet  durst  he  not  take  that 
step,  so  rcconcilcable  both  to  justice  and  policy, 
without  making  a  previous  application  to  Home, 
and  desiring  an  absolution  from  his  oaths  and  en- 
gagements. 

The  pope  was  at  this  time  much  dissatisfied  wiih 
the  conduct  of  the  barons ;  who,  in  order  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  people  and  clergy  of  England,  had  ex- 
pelled all  the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  had  confiscated 
j  their  benefices,  and  seemed  determined  to  maintain 
the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  English  church, 
in  which  the  rights  of  patronage  belonging  to  their 
own  families,  were  included.  The  extreme  animosity 
of  the  English  clergy  against  the  Italians  was  also  a 
source  of  his  disgust  to  this  order;  and  an  attenij)t 
which  had  been  made  by  them  for  further  liberty, 
and  greater  independence  on  the  civil  power,  was 
therefore  less  acceptable  to  the  court  of  Rome. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  barons  at  Oxford  had 
annihilated  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy,  the 
clergy  met  in  a  synod  at  Mcrton,  and  passed  several 
ordinances,  which  were  no  less  calculated  to  promote 
their  own  grandeur  at  the  expense  of  the  crown. 
They  decreed,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  try  ecclesias- 
tics by  secular  judges;  that  the  clergy  were  not  to 
regard  any  prohibitions  from  civil  courts;  that  lay- 
patrons  had  no  right  to  confer  spiritual  benefices  ; 
that  the  magistrate  was  obliged,  without  further  in- 
quii-y,  to  imprison  all  excommunicated  persons ;  and 
that  ancient  usage,  without  any  particular  grant  or 
charter,  was  a  sufficient  authority  for  any  clerical 
possessions  or  privileges.  About  a  century  before, 
these  claims  would  have  been  supported  by  the  court 
of  Rome  beyond  the  most  fundamental  articles  of 
faith :  they  were  the  chief  points  maintained  by  the 
great  martyr,  Becket ;  and  his  resolution  in  defend- 
ing them  had  exalted  him  to  the  high  station  which 
he  held  in  the  catalogue  of  Romish  saints.  Rut 
principles  were  changed  with  the  times :  the  pope 
was  become  somewhat  jealous  of  the  great  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  clergy,  which  made  them 
stand  less  in  need  of  his  protection,  and  even  em- 
boldened them  to  resist  his  authority,  and  to  com- 
plain of  the  preference  given  to  the  Italian  courtiers, 
whose  interests,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  were  the 
chief  object  of  his  concern.  He  was  ready,  there- 
fore, on  the  king's  application,  to  annul  these  new 
constitutions  of  the  church  of  England.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  he  absolved  tiie  king  and  all  his  subjects 
from  the  oath  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  Oxford. 

Prince  Edward,  whose  liberal  mind,  though  in 
such  early  youth,  liad  taught  him  the  great  prejudice 
wiiich  iiis  father  had  incurred  by  his  levity,  incon- 
stancy, and  frequent  breach  of  promise,  refused  for 
a  long  time  to  take  advantage  of  this  absohition ; 
and  declared  that  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  how  un- 
reasonable soever  in  themselves,  and  how  much 
soever  abused  by  the  barons,  ought  still  to  be  ad- 
hered to  by  those  who  had  sworn  to  ol)serve  them. 
He  liiiiiuclf  had  been  constrained  by  violence  to  take 
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that  oath ;  yet  he  was  determined  to  keep  it.  By 
this  sciui)ulous  fidelity,  the  prince  acquired  the  con- 
tidence  of  all  parties,  and  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
recover  fully  the  royal  authority,  and  to  perlonn 
some  great  actions,  both  during  his  own  reign  and 
that  of  his  father. 

The  situation  of  England  during  this  period,  as 
well  as  that  of  most  European  kingdoms,  was  some- 
what peculiar.  There  was  no  regular  military  force 
maintained  in  the  nation :  the  sword,  however,  was 
not,  properly  speaking,  in  the  hands  of  the  people : 


That  bold  and  artful  conspirator  was  nowise  dis- 
couraged by  the  bad  success  of  his  past  enterprises. 
The  death  of  Richard,  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
his  chief  rival  in  power,  and  who,  before  his  decease, 
had  joined  the  royal  party,  seemed  to  open  a  new  field 
to  his  violence,  and  to  expose  the  throne  to  fresh 
insults  and  injuries.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king 
professed  his  intentions  of  observing  strictly  the 
Great  Charter,,  even  of  maintaining  all  the  regula- 
tions made  by  the  reforming  barons  at  Oxford  or 
afterwards,  except  those  which  entirely  annihilated 


the  barons  were  alone  entrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  royal  authority :  these  powerful  chieftains,  now 
the  community ;  and  after  any  effort  which  they  i  obnoxious  to  the  court,  could  not  peaceably  resign 
made,  either  against  tlieir  own  prince  or  against  fo-    the  hopes  of  entire  independence  and  uncontrolled 


reigners,  as  the  military  retainers  departed  home, 
the  armies  were  disbanded,  and  could  not  speedily 
be  re-assembled  at  pleasure.  It  was  easy,  therefore, 
for  a  few  barons,  by  a  combination,  to  get  the  start 
of  the  other  party,  to  collect  suddenly  their  troops, 
and  to  appear  unexpectedly  in  the  field  with  an 
army,  which  their  antagonists,  though  equal,  or 
even  superior  in  power  and  interest,  would  not  dare 
to  encounter.  Hence  the  sudden  revolutions,  which 
often  took  place  in  those  governments  :  hence  the 
frequent  victories  obtained  without  a  blow  by  one 


power,  with  which  they  had  flattered  themselves, 
and  which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  Many  of  them 
engaged  in  Leicester's  views ;  and  among  the  rest, 
Gilbert  the  young  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  brought 
him  a  mighty  accession  of  power,  from  the  extensive 
authority  possessed  by  that  opulent  family.  Even 
Henry,  son  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  commonly 
called  Henry  d'Allmaine,  though  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  joined  the  party  of  the  barons  against  the 
king,  the  head  of  his  own  family.  Leicester  him- 
elf,  who  still  resided  in  France,  secretly  formed  the 


faction  over  the  other :  and  hence  it  happened,  that    links  of  this    great   conspiracy,  and   planned   the 
the  seeming  prevalence  of  a  party  was  seldom  a  prog-    whole  scheme  of  operations. 


nostic  of  its  long  continuance  in  power  and  authority. 
The  king,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  pope's  abso-  | 
lution  from  his  oath,  accompanied  with  menaces  of 
excommunication  against  all  opponents,  trusting  to 
the  countenance  of  the  church,  to   the  support  pro- 
mised him  by  many  considerable  barons,  and  to  the 
returning  favour  of  the  people,  immediately  took  off 
the  mask.     After  justifying  his  conduct  by  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  set  forth  his  private  ambi- 
tion, and  the  breach  of  trust,  conspicuous  in  Leices- 
ite   and   his   associates,   he   declared   that   he   had 
resumed    the    government,     and    was    determined 
thenceforth  to  exert  the  royal  authority  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  subjects.     He  removed  Hugh  le  De- 
spenser   and  Nicholas   de  Ely,    the  justiciary    and  I 
chancellor  appointed  by  the  barons ;  and  put  Philip 
Basset  and  Walter  de  Merton  in  their  place.     H  e 
substituted  new  sheriifs  in  all  the  counties,  men  of 
character  and  honour :  he  placed  new  governors   in 
most  of  the  castles  :  he  changed  all   the  officers   of 
his  household  :  he  suiETnoneti  a  parliament,  in  which 
the  resumption  of  his  authority  was  ratified,  with 
only  five  dissenting  voices :  and  the  barons,   after 
making  one  fruitless  efl'ort  to  take  the  king  by  sur- 
prise at  Winchester,  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  in 
those  new  regulations. 

The  king,  in  order  to  cut  off  every  objection  to 
his  conduct,  ofi'ered  to  refer  all  the  differences  be- 
tween him  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  to  Margaret 
queen  of  France.  The  celebrated  integrity  of  Lewis 
gave  a  mighty  influence  to  any  decision  which  issued 
irom  his  court ;  and  Henry  probably  hoped  that  the 
gallantry,  on  which  all  barons,  as  true  knights,  va- 
lued themselves,  would  make  them  ashamed  not  to 
submit  to  the  award  of  that  princess.  Lewis  me- 
rited the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  By  an  ad- 
mirable conduct,  probably  as  political  as  just,  he 
continually  interposed  his  good  offices  to  allay  the 
civil  discords  of  the  English  :  he  forvrarded  all  healing 
measures,  which  might  give  security  to  both  parties: 
and  he  still  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,   to  soothe 


The  princes  of  Wales,  notwithstanding  the  great 
power  of  the  monarchs,  both  of  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man  line,  still    preserved    authority   in    their  own 
country.     Though  they  had  often  been  constrained 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  crown  of  England,   they  were 
with  difficulty  retained  in  subordination,  or  even  in 
peace ;  and  almost  through  every  reign  since  the 
conquest,  they  had  infested  the    English  frontiers 
with  such  petty  incursions  and  sudden  inroads,  as 
seldom  merit  to   have   place   in  a   general  history. 
The  English,  still  content  with  repelling  their  inva- 
sions, and  chasing  them  back  into  their  mountains, 
had    never  pursued  the  advantages  obtained  over 
them,  nor  been  able,  even  under  their  greatest  and 
most  active  princes,  to  fix  a  total,  or  so  much  as  a 
feudal,  subjection  on  the  country.     This  advantage 
was  reserved  to  the  present  king,  the  weakest  and 
most  indolent.     In  the  year  1237,  Lewellyn  prince 
of  Wales,  declining  in  years  and  broken  with  infir- 
mities, but  still  more  harassed  with  the  rebellion  and 
undutiful  behaviour  of  his  youngest  son  Grifiin,  had 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  Henry  ;  and  consenting 
to  subject  his  principality  which  had  so  long  main- 
tained, or  soon  recovered,  its  independence,  to   vas- 
salage under  the  crown  of  England,  had  purchased 
security   and   tranquillity   on    these    dishonourable 
terms.     His  eldest  son  and  heir,  David,  renewed  the 
homage  to  England,  and  having  taken  his  brother 
prisoner,  delivered  him  into   Henry's  hands,  who 
committed   him   to  custody   in   the   Tower.      That 
prince,  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  lost  his 
life  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  prince   of  Wales,  freed 
from  the  apprehensions  of  so  dangerous  a  rival,  paid 
thenceforth  less  regard  to  the  English  monarch,  and 
even  renewed  those  incursions,  by  which  the  Welsh, 
during  so  many  ages,  had  been  accustomed  to  infest 
the  English  borders.     Lewellyn,  however,  the   son 
of  Griffin,  who  succeeded  to   his  uncle,   had  been 
obliged  to  renew  the  homage,  which  was  now  claimed 
by  England  as  an  established  right;  but  he  was  well 
pleased  to  inflame  those  civil  discords,   on  which  he 


by  persuasion  the  fierce  ambition  of  the  earl  of  Lei-  rested  his  present  security,  and  founded  his  hopes  of 
cester,  and  to  convince  him  how  much  it  was  his  future  independence.  He  entered  into  a  confede- 
duty  to  submit  peaceably  to  the  authority  of  his  so-  racy  with  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  collecting  all 
vereifrn.  1  the  force  of  his  principality,  invaded  England  with 
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an  army  of  30,000  men.  He  ravaged  the  lands  of 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  and  of  all  the  barons  who  ad- 
hered to  the  crown ;  he  marched  into  Cheshire,  and 
committed  like  depredations  on  Prince  Edward's 
territories ;  every  place  where  his  disorderly  troops 
appeared  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  and 
though  Mortimer,  a  gallant  and  expert  soldier,  made 
stout  resistance,  it  was  found  necessary  that  the 
prince  himself  should  head  the  army  against  this 
invader.  Edward  repulsed  Prince  Lewellyn,  and 
obliged  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Wales;  but  he  was  prevented  from  making 
farther  progress  against  the  enemy,  by  the  disorders 
which  soon  after  broke  out  in  England. 

The  Welsh  invasion  was  the  appointed  signal  for 
the  malecontent  barons  to  rise  in  arms ;  and  Leices- 
ter, coming  over  secretly  from  France,  collected  aU 
the  forces  of  his  party,  and  commenced  an  open  re- 
bellion. He  seized  the  person  of  the  bishop  of  He- 
reford ;  a  prelate  obnoxious  to  all  the  inferior  clergy, 
on  account  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  Simon,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  John  Man- 
sel,  because  they  had  published  the  pope's  bull,  ab- 
solving the  king  and  kingdom  from  their  oatlis  to 
observe  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  were  made  prison 
ers,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  party.  The 
king's  demesnes  were  ravaged  with  unbounded  fury ; 
and  BIS  it  was  Leicester's  interest  to  allure  to  his 
side  by  the  hopes  of  plunder,  all  the  disorderly  ruf- 
fians in  England,  he  gave  them  a  general  license  to 
pillage  the  barons  of  the  opposite  party,  and  even  all 
neutral  persons.  But  one  of  the  principal  resources 
of  his  faction  was  the  populace  of  the  cities,  pariicu- 
larly  of  London ;  and  as  he  had,  by  his  hypocritical 
pretensions  to  sanctity,  and  his  zeal  against  Rome, 
engaged  the  monks  and  lower  ecclesiastics  in  his 
party,  his  dominion  over  the  inferior  ranks  of  men 
became  uncontrollable.  Thomas  Fitz-Richard, 
mayor  of  London,  a  furious  and  licentious  man, 
gave  the  countenance  of  authority  to  tlicse  disorders 
in  the  capital ;  and  having  declared  war  against  the 
substantial  citizens,  he  loosened  all  the  bands  of  go- 
vernment, by  which  that  turbulent  city  was  com- 
monly but  ill  restrained.  On  the  approach  of  Eas- 
ter, the  zeal  of  superstition,  the  appetite  for  plunder, 
or  what  is  often  as  prevalent  with  the  populace  as 
cither  of  these  motives,  the  pleasure  of  committing 
havoc  and  destruction,  prompted  them  to  attack  the 
nnb.'ippy  Jews,  who  were  first  pillaged  without  re- 
resistance,  then  massacred  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  persons.  The  Lombard  bankers  were  next 
exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  people  ;  and  though,  by 
taking  sanctuary  in  the  churches,  they  escaped  with 
their  lives,  all  their  money  and  goods  became  a 
prey  to  the  licentious  multitude  Even  the  houses 
of  the  rich  citizens,  though  English,  were  attacked 
by  night ;  and  way  was  made  by  gword  and  fire  by  to 
the  ])illage  of  their  goods,  and  often  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  persons.  The  queen,  who,  though  de- 
fended by  the  Tower,  was  terrified  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  dangerous  commotions,  resolved  to 
go  by  water  to  the  castle  of  Windsor ;  but  as  she  ap- 
proached the  bridge,  the  populace  assembled  against 
OT :  the  cry  ran,  drou-n  the  witch ;  and  besides 
abusing  her  with  the  most  opprobrious  language, 
and  pelting  her  with  rotten  cgun  and  dirt,  they  had 
prepared  large  stones  to  sink  ner  baige,  when  she 
•hould  attempt  to  shoot  the  bridge  ;  and  she  waj  so 
frightened,  that  she  returned  to  the  Tower. 

The  violence  and  fury  of  Leicester's  faction  had 
riicn  to  such  a  height  in  all  parts  of  England,  that 
the  king,  unable  to  resist  their  power,  was  obliged 


to  set  on  foot  a  treaty  of  peace :  and  to  make  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  barons  on  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous terms.  He  agreed  to  confirm  anew  the 
provisions  of  Oxford,  even  those  which  entirely  an- 
nihilated the  royal  authority  ;  and  the  barons  were 
again  rc-instated  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  king- 
dom. They  restored  Hugh  Ic  Despcnser  to  the 
office  of  chief  justiciar)- ;  they  appointed  their  own 
creatures  sheriffs  in  every  county  of  England ;  they 
took  possession  of  all  the  royal  castles  and  fortresses; 
they  even  named  all  the  officers  of  the  king's  house- 
hold ;  and  they  sumuioned  a  parliament  to  meet  at 
Westminster,  in  order  to  settle  more  fully  their  plan 
of  government  They  here  produced  a  new  list  of 
twenty-four  barons,  to  whom  they  proposed  that  the 
administration  should  be  entirely  committed;  and 
they  insisted  that  the  authority  of  this  junto  should 
continue,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  the  king,  but 
also  during  that  of  Prince  Edward. 

This  prince,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  royal  party, 
had  unhappily,  before  the  king's  accommodation 
with  the  barons,  been  taken  prisoner  by  Leicester  in 
a  parley  at  Windsor;  and  that  misfortune,  more 
than  any  other  incident,  had  determined  Henry 
to  submit  to  the  ignominious  conditions  imposed 
upon  him.  But  Edward  having  recovered  his  li- 
berty by  the  treaty,  employed  his  activity  in  defend- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  his  family  ;  and  he  gained  a 
great  party  even  among  those  who  had  first  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  barons.  His  cousin  Henry  d'All- 
maine,  Roger  Bigod  earl  mareshal,  earl  Warrcnne, 
Humphry  Bohua  earl  of  Hereford,  John  Lord  Has 
set,  Ralph  Basset,  Hammond  I'Estrange,  Roger 
Mortimer,  Henry  dc  Picrcy,  Robert  de  Brus,  Roger 
de  Leybourne,  with  almost  all  the  lords,  marchers, 
as  they  were  called,  on  the  borders  of  Wales  and 
Scotland,  the  most  warlike  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
declared  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause;  and  hostili- 
ties, which  were  scarcely  well  composed,  were  again 
renewed  in  every  part  of  England.  But  the  near 
balance  of  tlic  parties,  joined  to  the  universal' cla- 
mour of  the  people,  obliged  the  king  and  barons  to 
open  anew  the  negotiations  for  peace;  and  it  was 
agreed  by  both  sides  to  submit  their  differences  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  king  of  France. 

This  virtuous  prince,  the  only  man  who,  in  like 
circumstances,  could  safely  have  been  intrusted  with 
such  an  authority  by  a  neighbouring  nation,  had 
never  ceased  to  interpose  his  good  offices  between 
the  English  factions;  and  had  even,  during  the  short 
interval  of  peace,  invited  over  to  Paris  both  the  king 
and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  differences  between  them ;  but  found,  that  the 
fears  and  animosities  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the 
ambition  of  Leicester,  were  so  violent,  as  to  render 
all  his  endeavours  ineffectual.  But  when  this  so- 
lemn appeal,  ratified  by  the  oaths  and  subscri])tion8 
of  the  leaders  in  both  factions,  was  made  to  his 
judgment,  he  was  O'lt  disccniraged  from  j)uisuing  his 
honourable  ])urposo :  he  sunnnoned  the  states  of 
France  at  Amiens;  and  there  in  the  jiresence  of 
that  assembly,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  Peter  de  Montl'ort,  Leicester's  son,  he 
brought  this  great  cause  to  a  trial  and  examination. 
It  ai)pearcd  to  him,  that  the  i)rovision8  of  Oxford, 
even  had  they  not  been  extorted  by  force,  had  they 
not  been  so  exorbitant  in  their  nature,  and  subversive 
of  the  ancient  constitution,  were  expressly  established 
as  a  temporary  expedient,  and  could  not,  without 
breach  of  trust,  be  rendered  perpetual  by  the  barons. 
He  therefore  annulled  these  provisions;  restored  to 
the  king  the  possession  of  his  castles,  and  the  power 
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greater  devastation,  from  the  animosities  of  the 
rival  barons,  than  it  would  have  suffered  from  many 
years  of  foreign  or  even  domestic  hostilities,  con- 
ducted by  more  humane  and  more  generous  principles. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  master  of  London,  and  of  the 
counties  in  the  south-east  of  England,  formed  the 
siege  of  Rochester,  which  alone  declared  for  the 
king  in  those  parts,  and  which,  besides  Earl  War- 
renne,  the  governor,  was  garrisoned  by  many  noble 
and  powerful  barons  of  the  royal  party.  The  king 
and  prince  hastened  from  Nottingham,  where  they 
were  then  quartered,  to  the  relief  of  the  place ;  and 
on  their  approach,  Leicester  raised  the  siege,  and 
retreated  to  London,  which,  being  the  centre  of  his 
power,  he  was  afraid  might,  in  his  absence,  fall  into 
the  king's  hands,  either  by  force,  or  by  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  principal  citizens,  who  were  all 
secretly  inclined  to  the  royal  cause.  Reinforced  by 
a  great  body  of  Londoners,  and  having  summoned 
his  partisans  from  all  quarters,  he  thought  himself 
strong  enough  to  hazard  a  general  battle  with  the 
royalists,  and  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  nation  in 
one  great  engagement;  which,  if  it  proved  success- 
ful, must  be  decisive  against  the  king,  who  had  no 
retreat  for  his  broken  troops  in  those  parts ;  while 
Leicester  himself,  in  case  of  any  sinister  accident, 
could  easily  take  shelter  in  the  city.  To  give  the 
better  colouring  to  his  cause,  he  previously  sent  a 
message  with  conditions  of  peace  to  Henry,  submis- 
sive in  the  language,  but  exorbitant  in  the  demands ; 
and  when  the  messenger  returned  with  the  lie  and 
defiance  from  the  king,  the  prince,  and  the  king  of 
the  Romans,  he  sent  a  new  message,  renouncing,  in 
the  name  of  himself  and  of  the  associated  barons,  all 
fealty  and  allegiance  to  Henry.  He  then  marched 
out  of  the  city  with  his  army,  divided  into  four  bo- 
dies :  the  first  commanded  by  his  two  sons  Henry 
and  Guy  de  Montfort,  together  with  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  had  deserted  to  the 
barons ;  the  second  led  by  the  earl  of  Gloucester, 
with  William  de  Montchesney  and  John  Fitz-John ; 
the  third,  composed  of  Londoners,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nicholas  de  Segrave  ;  the  fourth  headed  by 
himself  in  person.  The  bishop  of  Chichester  gave 
a  general  absolution  to  the  army,  accompanied  with 
assurances  that,  if  any  of  them  fell  in  the  ensuing 
action,  they  would  infallibly  be  received  into  hea- 
ven, as  the  reward  of  their  suffering  in  so  meritorious 
a  cause. 

Leicester,  who  possessed  great  talents  for  war, 
conducted  his  march  with  such  skill  and  secresy, 
that  he  had  well  nigh  surprised  the  royalists  in  their 
quarters  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex  :  but  the  vigilance  and 
activity  of  Prince  Edward  soon  repaired  this  negli 
gence ;  and  he  led  out  the  king's  army  to  the  field 
in  three  bodies.  He  himself  conducted  the  van,  at- 
tended by  earl  Warrenne  and  William  de  Valence  : 
the  main  body  was  commanded  by  the  king  of  the 
Romans  and  his  son  Henry :  the  king  himself  was 
placed  in  the  rear  at  the  head  of  his  principal  nobi- 
lity. Prince  Edward  rushed  upon  the  Londoners, 
who  had  demanded  the  post  of  honour  in  leading  the 
rebel  army,  but  who,  from  their  ignorance  of  disci- 
pline and  want  of  experience,  were  ill  fitted  to  resist 
the  gentry  and  military  men,  of  whom  the  prince's 
body  was  composed.  They  were  broken  in  an  in- 
stant; were  chased  off  the  field;  and  Edward,  trans- 
ported by  his  martial  ardour,  and  eager  to  revenge 
the  insolence  of  the  Londoners  against  his  mother, 
put  them  to  the  sword  for  the  length  of  four  miles, 
without  giving  them  any  quarter,  and  without  re 
flectiag  on  the  fate  which  in  the  mean  time  attended 


of  nomination  to  the  great  offices  ;  allowed  him  to 
retain  what  foreigners  he  pleased  in  his  kingdom, 
and  even  to  confer  on  them  places  of  trust  and  dig- 
nity ;  and,  in  a  word,  re-established  the  royal  power 
in  the  same  condition  on  which  it  stood  before  the 
meeting  of  the  parliament  at  Oxford.  But  while  he 
thus  suppressed  dangerous  innovations,  and  pre- 
served unimpaired  the  prerogatives  of  the  English 
crown,  he  was  not  negligent  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  ;  and  besides  ordering  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted  for  all  past  oft'ences,  he  declared, 
that  his  award  was  not  any  wise  meant  to  derogate 
from  the  privileges  and  liberties  which  the  nation 
enjoyed  by  any  former  concessions  or  charters  of 
the  crown. 

This  equitable  sentence  was  no  sooner  known  in 
England,  than  Leicester  and  his  confederates  deter- 
mined to  reject  it,  and  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in 
order  to  procure  to  themselves  more  safe  and  ad- 
vantageous conditions.  Without  regard  to  his  oaths 
and  subscriptions,  that  enterprising  conspirator  di- 
rected his  two  sons,  Richard  and  Peter  de  Montfort, 
in  conjunction  with  Robert  de  Ferrars  earl  of  Derby, 
to  attack  the  city  of  Worcester;  while  Henry  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  two  others  of  his  sons,  assisted 
by  the  prince  of  Wales,  were  ordered  to  lay  waste 
the  estate  of  Roger  de  Mortimer.  He  himself  re- 
sided at  London ;  and  employing  as  his  instrument 
Fitz-Richard  the  seditious  mayor,  who  had  violently 
and  illegally  prolonged  his  authority,  he  wrought  up 
that  city  to  the  highest  ferment  and  agitation.  The 
populace  formed  themselves  into  bands  and  compa- 
nies; chose  leaders;  practised  all  military  exercises; 
committed  violence  on  the  royalists  :  and,  to  give 
them  greater  countenance  in  their  disorders,  an  as- 
sociation was  entered  into  between  the  city  and 
eighteen  great  barons,  never  to  make  peace  with 
the  king  but  by  common  consent  and  approbation. 
At  the  head  of  those  who  swore  to  maintain  this  as- 
sociation, were  the  earls  of  Leicester,  Gloucester, 
and  Derby,  with  le  Despenser  the  chief  justiciary  ; 
men  who  had  all  previously  sworn  to  submit  to  the 
award  of  the  French  monarch.  Their  only  pretence 
for  this  breach  of  faith  was,  that  the  latter  part  of 
Lewis's  sentence  was,  as  they  affirmed,  a  contradic- 
tion to  the  former ;  he  ratified  the  charter  of  liber- 
ties, yet  annulled  the  provisions  of  Oxford ;  which 
were  only  calculated,  as  they  maintained,  to  pre- 
serve that  charter  ;  and  without  which,  in  their  esti- 
mation, they  had  no  security  for  its  observance. 

The  king  and  prince,  finding  a  civil  war  inevita- 
ble, prepared  themselves  for  defence;  and  summon- 
ing the  military  vassals  from  all  quarters,  and  being 
reinforced  by  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  Brus,  lord  of 
Annandale,  Henry  Piercy,  John  Comyn,  and  other 
barons  of  the  north,  they  composed  an  army,  foi-mi- 
dable,  as  well  from  its  numbers  as  its  mihtary 
prowess  and  experience.  The  first  enterprise  of  the 
royalists  was  the  attack  of  Northampton,  which  was 
defended  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  many  of  the 
principal  barons  of  that  party  :  and  a  breach  being 
made  in  the  walls  by  Philip  Basset,  the  place  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  both  the  governor  and  the 
garrison  were  made  prisoners.  The  royalists  marched 
thence  to  Leicester  and  Nottingham ;  both  which 
places  having  opened  their  gates  to  them.  Prince 
Edward  proceeded  with  a  detachment  into  the  county 
of  Derby,  in  order  to  ravage  with  fire  and  sword  the 
lands  of  the  earl  of  that  name,  and  take  revenge  on 
him  for  his  disloyalty.  Like  maxims  of  war  pre- 
vailed with  both  parties  throughout  England ;  and 
the  kingdom  was    thus    exposed  in  a  moment  to 
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the  rest  of  the  army.  According  to  Lingard,  three  !  the  most  oppressive  of  his  people.  He  every  where 
thousand  of  them  were  slain.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  !  disarmed  the  royalists,  and  kept  all  his  own  parti- 
seeing  the  royalists  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  |  sans  in  a  military  posture  :  he  observed  the  same 
eagerness  in  the  pursuil,  led  on  his  remaining  troops  partial  conduct  in  the  deliverance  of  the  captives, 
against  the  bodies  commanded  by  the  two  royal  and  even  threw  many  of  the  royalists  into  prison, 
brothers  :  he  defeated  with  great  slaugiitcr  the  forces  besides  those  who  were  taken  in  the  battle  of  Lewes : 
headed  by  the  king  of  the  Romans :  and  that  prince  i  he  carried  the  king  from  place  to  place,  and  obliged 
was  obliged  to  yield  himself  prisoner  to  the  earl  of,  all  the  royal  castles,  on  pretence  of  Henry's  com- 
Glocester.  He  penetrated  to  the  body  where  the  i  mands,  to  receive  a  governor  and  garrison  of  his 
king  was  placed,  threw  it  into  disorder,  pursued  his  I  own  appointment :  all  the  officers  of  the  crown  and 
advantage,  chased  it  into  the  town  of  Lewes,  and   of  the  household  were  named  by  him  ;  and  the  whole 


obliged  Henry  to  surrender  himself  prisoner,  and 
then  conducted  him  to  the  Priory. 

Prince  Edward,  returning  to  the  field  of  battle 
from  his  precipitate  pursuit  of  the  Londoners,  was 
astonished  to  find  it  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
hi»  friends,  and  still  more  to  hear,  that  his  father  and 
uncle  were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners,  and  that 
Arundel,  Comyu,  Brus,  Hamond  I'Estrange,  Roger 


authority,  as  well  as  arms  of  the  state,  was  lodged  in 
his  hands ;  he  instituted  in  the  counties  a  new  kind 
of  magistracy,  endowed  with  new  and  arbitrary 
powers,  that  of  conservators  of  the  peace:  his  ava- 
rice appeared  barefaced,  and  might  induce  us  to  ques- 
tion the  greatness  of  his  ambition,  at  least  the 
largeness  of  his  mind,  if  we  had  not  reason  to  think, 
that  he  intended  to  employ  his  accjuisitions  as  the 


Leybourne,  and  many  considerable  barons  of  his  ;  instruments  for  attaining  farther  power  and  grandeur. 
party,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  enemy.  1  He  seized  the  estates  of  no  less  than  eighteen 
Earl  Warrenne,  Hugh  Bigod,  and  William  de  Va-  |  barons,  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  gained  in  the  battle 
lence,  struck  with  despair  at  this  event,  immediately  j  of  Lewes  :  he  engrossed  to  himself  the  ransom  of  all 
took  to  fiight,  hurried  to  Pevenscy,  and  made  their  |  the  prisoners ;  and  told  his  barons,  with  a  wanton 
escape  beyond  sea :  but  the  prince,  intrepid  amidst  insolence,  that  it  was  sufficient  for  them  that  he  had 
the  greatest  disasters,  exhorted  his  troops  to  revenge  saved  them  by  that  victoiy  from  the  forfeitures  and 
the  death  of  their  friends,  to  relieve  the  royal  cap-  |  attainders  which  hung  over  them  :  he  even  treated 
tJvcs,  and  to  snatch  an  easy  conquest  from  an  enemy  I  the  earl  of  Gloucester  in  the  same  injurious  manner, 
disordered  by  their  own  victory.  He  found  his  fol-  |  and  applied  to  his  own  use  the  ransom  of  the  king  of 
lowers  intimidated  by  their  situation;  while  Leices-  I  the  Romans,  who  in  the  field  of  battle  had  yielded 
ter,  afraid  of  a  sudden  and  violent  blow  from  the  j  himself  prisoner  to  that  nobleman.  Henry,  his 
prince,  amused  him  by  a  feigned  negotiation,  till  he  }  eldest  son,  made  a  monopoly  of  all  the  wool  in  the 
was  able  to  recall  his  troops  from  the  pursuit,  and  i  kingdom,  the  only  valuable  commodity  for  foreign 
bring  them  into  order.  There  now  appeared  no  I  markets  which  it  at  that  time  produced.  The  inha- 
farthcr  resource  to  the  royal  party  ;  surrounded  by  j  bitants  of  the  cinque-ports,  during  the  present  disso- 
the  armies  and  garrisons  of  the  enemy,  destitute  of  I  lution  of  government,  betook  themselves  to  the  most 
forage  and  provisions,  and  deprived  of  their  sove-  |  licentious  piracy,  preyed  on  the  ships  of  all  nations, 
reign,  a-s  well  as  of  their  principal  leaders,  who  |  threw  the  mariners  into  the  sea,  and  by  these  prac- 
could  alone  inspirit  them  to  an  obstinate  resistance.  |  tices  soon  banished  all  merchants  from  the  English 


The  prince,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Lei 
cestei's  terms,  which  were  short  and  severe,  agree- 
ably to  the  suddenness  and  necessity  of  the  situation : 
he  stipulated,  that  he  and  Henry  d'Allmaine  should 
surrender  themselves  prisoners  as  pledges  in  lieu  of 
the  two  kings;  that  all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  be  released ;  and  that,  in  order  to  settle  fully 
the  terms  of  agreement,  application  should  be  made 
to  the  king  of  France,  that  he  should  name  six 
Frenchmen,  three  prelates,  and  three  noblemen  : 
these  six  to  choose  two  others  of  their  own  country  : 
and  these  two  to  choose  one  Englishman,  who,  in 


coasts  and  harbours.  Every  foreign  commodity  rose 
to  an  exorbitant  price ;  and  woollen  cloth,  which 
the  English  had  not  then  the  art  of  dyeing,  was  worn 
by  them  white,  and  without  receiving  the  last  hand 
of  the  manufacturer.  In  answer  to  the  complaints 
which  arose  on  this  occasion,  Leicester  replied,  that 
the  kingdom  could  well  enough  subsist  within  itself, 
and  needed  no  intercourse  with  foreigners.  And  it 
was  found,  that  he  even  combined  with  the  pirates 
of  the  cinque  ports,  and  received  as  his  share  the 
thi."d  of  their  prizes. 

No  farther  mention  was  made  of  the  reference  to 


conjunction  with  themselves,  were  to  be  invested  by  |  the  king  of  France,  so  essential  an  article  in  the 
both  parties  with  full  powers  to  make  what  regula-  ;  agreement  o<"  Lewes ;  and  Leicester  summoned  a 
tions  they  thought  proper  for  the  settlement  of  the  |  parliament,   composed  alUjgether  of  his  own  parti 


kingdom.  The  prince  and  young  Henry  accordingly 
delivered  themselves  into  Leicester's  hands,  who 
scut  them  under  a  guard  to  Dover  castle.  Such  are 
the  terms  of  agreement,  commonly  called  the  AUte 
of  Lewes,  from  an  obsolete  French  term  of  that 
meaning  :  for  it  appears,  that  all  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility of  England,  who  valued  themselves  on  their 
Norman  extraction,  and  who  disdained  the  language 
of  their  native  country,  made  familiar  use  of  the 
I'rench  tongue,  till  this  period,  and  for  some  time 
after. 

Lficcitcr  had  no  sooner  obtained  this  great  advan- 
tage, and  gotten  the  whole  royal  fiunily  in  his  power, 
than  htt  openly  violated  every  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  aitcJ  a»  sole  master,  and  even  tyrant  of  the 
kingdom.  He  Btili  dcUined  the  king  in  effect  a  jiii- 
»oner  and  ma<le  use  of  that  prince's  authority  for 
purpoaea  the  most  prejudicial  to  hia  interests,  and 


sans,  in  order  to  rivet,  by  their  authority,  that  power 
which  he  had  acfjuired  by  so  much  violence,  and 
which  he  used  with  so  nmch  tyranny  and  injustice. 
An  ordinance  was  there  passed,  to  which  the  king's 
consent  had  been  previously  extorted,  that  every  act 
of  royal  power  should  be  exercised  by  a  council  of 
nine  persons,  who  were  to  be  chosen  and  removed  by 
the  majority  of  three,  Leicester  himself,  the  carl  of 
Glocester,  and  the  bisiiop  of  Chichester.  By  this 
intricate  plan  of  government,  the  sceptre  was  really 
put  into  Leicester's  hands ;  as  he  had  the  entire  di- 
rection of  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  thereby  com- 
manded all  the  resolutions  of  the  council  of  three, 
who  could  appoint  or  discard  at  pleasure  every  mem- 
ber of  the  supreme  council. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  things  could  long  re- 
main in  this  strange  situation.  It  behoved  Leices- 
ter either  to  descend  with  some  peril  into  the  rank 
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of  a  subject,  or  to  mount  up  with  no  less  into  that  of 
of  a  sovereign  ;  and  his  ambition,  unrestrained 
either  by  toar  or  principle,  gave  too  much  reason  to 
suspect  him  of  the  latter  intention.  Meanwhile,  he 
was  exposed  to  anxiety  from  every  quarter  ;  and  felt 
that  the  smallest  incident  was  capable  of  overturning 
that  immense  and  ill-cemonted  fabric  which  he  had 
reared.  The  queen,  whom  her  husband  had  left 
abroad,  had  collected  in  foreign  parts  an  army  of 
desperate  adventurers,  and  had  assembled  a  great 
number  of  ships,  with  a  view  of  invading  the  king- 
dom, and  of  bringing  relief  to  her  unfortunate  fa- 
mily. Lewis,  detesting  Leicester's  usurpations  and 
perjuries,  and  disgusted  at  the  English  barons,  who 
had  refused  to  submit  to  his  award,  secretly  favoured 
all  her  enterprizes,  and  was  generally  believed  to  be 
making  preparations  for  the  same  purpose.  An 
English  army,  by  the  pretended  authority  of  the 
captive  king,  was  assembled  on  the  sea-coast  to  op- 
pose this  projected  invasion  ;  but  Leicester  owed  his 
safety  more  to  cross  winds,  which  long  detained  and 
at  last  dispersed  and  ruined  the  queen's  fleet,  than  to 
any  resistance  which,  in  their  present  situation, 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  English. 

Leicester  found  himself  better  able  to  resist  the 
spiritual  thunders  which  were  levelled  against  him. 
The  pope,  still  adhering  toihe  king's  cause  against 
the  barons,  dispatched  Cardinal  Guido  as  his  legate 
into  England,  with  orders  to  excommunicate,  by 
name,  the  three  earls,  Leicester,  Glocester,  and  Nor- 
folk, and  all  others  in  general,  who  concurred  in  the 
oppression  and  captivity  of  their  sovereign.  Lei- 
cester menaced  the  legate  with  death,  if  he  set  foot 
within  the  kingdom ;  but  Guido,  meeting  in  France 
the  bishops  of  Winchester,  London,  and  Worcester, 
who  had  been  sent  thither  on  a  negotiation,  com- 
manded them,  under  the  penalty  of  ecclesiastical 
censures,  to  cany  his  bull  into  England,  and  to  pub- 
lish it  against  the  barons.  When  the  prelates  ar- 
rived off  the  coast,  they  were  boarded  by  the  piratical 
mariners  of  the  cinque-ports,  to  whom  probably  they 
gave  a  hint  of  the  cargo  which  they  brought  along 
with  them  :  the  buU  was  torn  and  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  which  furnished  the  artful  prelates  with  a 
plausible  excuse  for  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the 
legate.  Leicester  appealed  from  Guido  to  the  pope 
in  person  ;  but,  before  the  ambassadors  appointed  to 
defend  his  cause  could  reach  Rome,  the  pope  was 
dead  ;  and  they  found  the  legate  himself,  from  whom 
they  had  appealed,  seated  on  the  papal  throne,  by  the 
name  of  Urban  IV.  That  daring  leader  was  no  wise 
dismayed  with  this  incident;  and  as  he  found  that  a 
great  part  of  his  popularity  in  England  was  founded 
ou  his  opposition  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which  was 
now  become  odious,  he  persisted  with  the  more  ob- 
stinacy in  the  prosecution  of  his  measures. 

That  he  might  both  increase  and  turn  to  advan- 
tage his  popularity,  Leicester  summoned  a  new  par- 
liament in  London,  where  he  knew  his  power  was 
uucontrollable ;  and  he  fixed  this  assembly  on  a 
more  democratical  basis  than  any  which  had  ever 
been  summoned  since  the  foundation  of  the  mo- 
narchy. Besides  the  barons  of  his  own  party,  and 
several  ecclesiastics,  who  were  not  immediate  tenants 
of  the  crown,  he  ordered  returns  to  be  made  of  two 
knights  from  each  shire,  and,  what  is  more  remark- 
able, of  deputies  from  the  boroughs,  an  order  of  men, 
which,  in  former  ages,  had  always  been  regarded  as 
too  mean  to  enjoy  a  place  in  the  national  councils. 
This  period  is  commonly  esteemed  the  epoch  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England ;  and  it  is  certainly 
die  first  time  that  historians  speak  of  any  represen- 


tatives sent  to  parliament  by  the  boroughs.  In  all 
the  general  accounts  given  in  preceding  times  of 
those  assemblies,  the  prelates  and  barons  only  are 
mentioned  as  the  constituent  members;  and  even  in 
the  most  particular  narratives  delivered  of  parlia- 
mentary transactions,  as  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  where  the  events  of  each  day,  and  almost  of 
each  hour,  are  carefully  recorded  by  contemporary 
authors,  there  is  not,  throughout  the  whole,  the  least 
appearance  of  a  House  of  Commons.  But  though 
that  house  derived  its  existence  from  so  precarious, 
and  even  so  invidious  an  origin,  as  Leicester's  usur- 
pation, it  soon  proved,  when  summoned  by  the  legal 
princes,  one  of  the  most  useful,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  ;  and  gradually  rescued  the  king- 
dom from  aristocratical  as  well  as  from  regal  tyranny. 
But  Leicester's  policy,  if  we  must  ascribe  to  him  so 
great  a  blessing,  only  forwarded  by  some  years  an 
institution,  for  which  the  general  state  of  things  had 
already  prepared  the  uation ;  and  it  is  otherwise  in- 
conceivable, that  a  plant  set  by  so  inauspicious  a 
hand,  could  have  attained  to  so  vigorous  a  growth, 
and  have  flourished  in  the  midst  of  such  tempests 
and  convulsions.  The  feudal  system,  with  which 
the  liberty,  much  more  the  power,  of  the  Commons 
was  totally  incompatible,  bcgrdi  gradually  to  de- 
cline ;  and  both  the  king  and  the  commonalty,  who 
felt  its  inconveniences,  contributed  to  favour  this 
new  power,  which  was  more  submissive  than  the 
barons  to  the  regular  authority  of  the  crown,  and  at 
the  same  time  afforded  protection  to  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  state. 

Such  is  Hume's  account  of  this  most  extraordi- 
nary crisis  of  the  constitution :  his  known  predilec- 
tions to  monarchy  may  account  for  his  hasty  notice 
of  so  important  an  event.  We  should  expect  to  find 
in  Turner's  History  such  a  collection  of  evidence,  as 
would  at  once  set  the  question,  of  whether  this  was 
a  new  addition  to  the  democratic  power,  or  only  an 
extension  of  previous  privileges,  entirely  at  rest ; 
but  to  our  disappointment  he,  who  on  other  matters, 
apparently  of  far  less  interest,  is  so  elaborate,  dis- 
misses ihis  matter  by  merely  saying — "  Leicester,  to 
appease  the  rising  clamours  and  avert  the  necessary 
opposition  to  his  power,  summoned  a  parliament 
composed  of  two  knights  from  everj'  county,  and  two 
burgesses  from  every  borough."  Lingard,  Mackin- 
tosh, and  others,  are  far  more  satisfactory  on  this 
head  ;  and  their  views  of  it  will  be  cited  and  com- 
pared in  that  part  of  the  appendix  dedicated  to  the 
account  of  the  constitutional  changes  of  the  period. 

Leicester,  having  thus  assembled  a  parliament  of 
his  own  model,  and  trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the 
populace  of  London,  seized  the  opportunity  of  crush- 
ing his  rivals  among  the  powerful  barons.  Robert 
de  Ferrars.  earl  of  Derby,  was  accused  in  the  king's 
name,  seized,  and  committed  to  custody,  without 
being  brought  to  any  legal  trial,  John  GifFord, 
menaced  with  the  same  fate,  fled  from  London,  and 
took  shelter  in  the  borders  of  Wales.  Even  the  earl 
of  Glocester,  whose  power  and  influence  had  so 
much  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  barons,  but 
who  of  late  was  extremely  disgusted  with  Leicester's 
arbitrary  conduct,  found  himself  in  danger  from  the 
prevailing  authority  of  his  ancient  confederate  ;  and 
he  retired  from  parliament.  This  known  dissension 
gave  courage  to  all  Leicester's  enemies  and  to  the 
king's  friends,  who  were  now  sure  of  protection  from 
so  potent  a  leader.  Though  Roger  Mortimer,  Ha- 
mond  L'Estrange,  and  other  powerful  marchers  of 
W^ales,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  their 
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authority  still  remained  over  the  territories  subjected 
to  their  jurisdiction  ;  and  there  were  many  others 
who  were  disposed  to  give  di>tuibance  to  the  new 
government.  The  animosities,  inseparable  from  the 
feudal  aristocracy,  broke  out  with  fresh  violence, 
and  threatened  the  kingdom  with  new  convulsions 
and  disorders. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  surrounded  with  these  diffi- 
culties, embraced  a  measure,  from  which  he  hoped 
to  reap  some  present  advantages,  but  which  proved 
in  the  end  the  source  of  all  his  future  calamities. 
The  active  and  intrepid  Prince  Edward  had  lan- 
guished in  prison  ever  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Lewes ; 
and  as  he  was  extremely  popular  in  the  kingdom, 
there  arose  a  general  desire  of  seeing  him  again  re- 
stored to  liberty.  Leicester  finding  that  he  could 
with  difficulty  oppose  the  concurring  wishes  of  the 
nation,  stipulated  with  (he  prince,  that,  in  return,  he 
should  order  his  adherents  to  deliver  up  to  the  barons 
all  their  castles,  particularly  those  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  ;  and  should  sweur  neither  to  depart  the 
kingdom  during  three  years,  nor  introduce  into  it 
any  foreign  forces.  The  king  took  an  oath  to  the 
same  effect,  and  he  also  passed  a  charter,  in  which 
he  confirmed  the  agreement  or  Mise  of  Lewes  ;  and 
even  permitted  his  subjects  to  rise  in  arms  against 
him,  if  he  should  ever  attempt  to  infringe  it.  So 
little  care  did  Leicester  take,  though  he  constantly 
made  use  of  the  authority  of  this  captive  prince,  tu 
preserve  to  him  any  appearance  of  royalty  or  kingly 
prerogatives ! 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  prince  Edward  was 
brought  into  Westminster-hall,  and  was  declared 
free  by  the  barons  ■  but  instead  of  really  recovering 
his  liberty,  as  he  had  vainly  expected,  he  found  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  Lei- 
cester ;  that  he  himself  still  continued  a  prisoner  at 
large,  and  was  guarded  by  the  emissaries  of  that 
nobleman  ;  and  that,  while  the  faction  reaped  all  tlic 
benefit  from  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the 
treaty,  care  was  taken  that  he  should  enjoy  no  ad- 
vantage by  it  As  Gloccster,  on  his  rupture  with 
the  barons,  had  retired  for  safety  to  his  estates  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  Leicester  followed  him  with  an 
army  to  Hereford,  continued  still  to  menace  and  ne- 
gotiate ;  and  that  he  might  add  authority  to  his 
cause,  he  carried  both  the  king  and  prince  along 
with  him.  The  earl  of  Glocester  here  concerted  with 
young  Edward  the  manner  of  that  prince's  escape. 
He  found  means  to  convey  to  him  a  horse  of  extra- 
ordinary swiftness  ;  and  appointed  Roger  Mortimer, 
wlio  had  returned  into  the  kingdom,  to  be  ready  at 
hand  with  a  small  party  to  receive  the  prince,  and 
U)  guard  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Edward  pretended 
to  take  the  air  with  some  of  Leicester's  retinue,  wiio 
were  his  guards  ;  and  making  matches  between  their 
horses,  after  he  thought  he  had  tirod  and  blown  them 
(luffici'.'iitly,  he  suddenly  mounted  Glocester's  horse, 
and  called  to  his  attendants,  that  he  had  long  enough 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  their  company,  and  now  bid 
them  adieu.  They  followed  him  for  some  time, 
without  being  able  to  overtake  him ;  and  the  aj)- 
pearancc  of  .Mortimer  with  his  company  put  an  end 
to  their  pursuit. 

The  royalists,  secretly  prepared  for  this  event,  im- 
mediately flew  to  arms  ;  and  the  joy  of  this  gallant 
lintue'R  deliverance,  the  oppressions  un<ler  which 
thf  nation  laboured,  the  expectation  of  a  new  scene 
jf  affairs,  and  the  countenance  of  the  earl  of  Gloces- 
ter, priKured  Edward  an  army  which  Leicester  was 
atterly  unable  to  withstand.  This  nobleman  found 
himself  iQ  a  remote  quarter  of  the  kingdom ;  sur- 


rounded by  his  enemies  ;  barred  from  all  communi- 
cation with  his  friends  by  the  Severn,  whose 
bridges  Edward  had  broken  down;  and  obliged  to 
fight  the  cause  of  his  party  under  these  multiplied 
disadvantages.  In  this  extremity  he  wrote  to  his 
son  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  hasten  from  London  with 
an  army  for  his  relief;  and  Simon  had  advanced  to 
Kenilworth  with  that  view,  where,  fancying  that  all 
Edward's  force  and  attention  were  directed  against 
his  father,  he  lay  secure  and  unguarded.  But  the 
prince  making  a  sudden  and  forced  march,  surprised 
him  in  his  camp,  dispersed  his  army,  and  took  the 
earl  of  O.xford  and  many  other  noblemen  prisoners, 
almost  without  resistance.  "  Leicester,  ignorant  of 
his  son's  fate,  had,"  according  to  Lingard,  (whose 
narration  of  the  details,  as  usual,  is  more  animated 
than  Hume's),  "  on  the  same  day  crossed  the  Severn 
by  a  ford,  and  halted  at  Kempsey,  about  three  miles 
from  Worcester.  Happy  to  find  himself  at  last  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  rivor,  and  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
his  son  and  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  he  proceeded 
to  Evesham,  with  the  intention  of  continuing  his 
march  the  next  morning  for  Kenilworth.  The  prince 
had  returned  with  his  prisoners  to  Worcester,  but 
left  the  city  in  the  evening  ;  and,  to  mask  his  real 
design,  took  the  road  which  leads  to  Bridgenorth. 
He  passed  the  river  near  Clains,  and  wheeling  to  the 
right,  arrived  before  sunrise  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Evesham,  (a  town  in  Worcestershire,  situated  14 
miles  S.E.  of  Worcester).  He  took  his  station  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  direction  of  Kenilworth  : 
two  other  divisions  under  the  earl  of  Glocester  and 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  occupied  the  remaining  roads. 
As  the  royalists  bore  the  banners  of  their  captives, 
they  were  taken  by  the  enemy  for  the  army  of  Simon 
de  Montfort.  But  the  mistake  was  soon  discovered. 
Leicester  from  an  eminence  surveyed  their  numbers 
and  disposition  ;  and  was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are 
prince  Edward's.'  According  to  his  custom,  he 
spent  some  time  in  prayer,  and  received  the  sacra- 
ment. His  first  object  was  to  force  his  way  through 
the  division  on  the  hill.  Foiled  in  this  attempt,  and 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  ordered  his  men 
to  form  in  a  circle,  and  oppose  on  all  sides  tl>e  pres- 
sure of  the  enemy.  F'or  a  while  the  courage  of 
despair  proved  a  match  for  the  superiority  of  num- 
bers. The  old  king,  who  had  been  compelled  to  ap- 
pear in  the  ranks,  was  slightly  wounded  :  and  as  he 
fell  from  his  horse,  would  probably  have  been  killed, 
had  he  not  cried  out  to  his  antagonist,  '  Hold,  fel- 
low, I  am  Harry  of  Winchester.'  The  prince 
knew  the  voice  of  his  father,  sprung  to  his  rescue, 
and  conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  During 
his  absence,  Leicester's  horse  was  killed  under  him; 
and,  as  he  fought  on  foot,  he  asked  '  if  they  gave 
quarter?'  A  voice  replied,  '  There  is  no  quarter 
for  traitors.'  Henry  de  Montfort,  his  eldest  son, 
who  would  not  leave  his  side,  fell  at  his  feet.  His 
body  was  soon  covered  by  that  of  the  father. 
The  royalists  obtained  a  complete  but  sanguinary 
victory.  Of  Leicester's  partizans,  all  the  barons  and 
knights  were  slain,  with  the  exception  of  about  ten, 
who  were  afterwards  found  breathing,  and  were 
cured  of  their  wounds.  The  foot  soldiers  of  the 
royal  army,  so  we  are  told  to  save  the  honour  of  the 
leaders,  offered  to  the  body  of  tiie  earl  every  indig- 
nity. His  mangled  remains  were  afterwards  col 
lected  by  the  king's  orders,  and  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Abbey."  According  to  Mackintosh,  "his  body 
was,  after  being  mangled  and  mutilated  in  a  manner 
to  which   the  decency  of  a  civilized  age  forbids  a 
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more  distinct  allusion,  laid  before  the  lady  of  Roger 
lord  Mortimer,  as  a  sight  grateful  to  her  humanity 
and  delicacy.  His  hands  and  feet  were  cut  from  the 
body,  and  sent  to  several  places.  His  memory  was 
long  revered  by  the  people  as  one  who  died  a  martyr 
to  the  liberties  of  the  realm." 

We  now  return  to  Hume,  cautioning  our  readers 
to  temper  their  faith  in  that  eloquent  historian  by  a 
recollection  of  his  predilection  in  favour  of  despotism 
and  scepticism. 

The  violence,  ingratitude,  tyranny,  rapacity,  and 
treachery  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  give  a  very  bad 
idea  of  his  moral  character,  and  make  us  regard  his 
death  as  the  most  fortunate  event  which  in  this  con- 
juncture could  have  happened  to  the  English  nation  : 
Yet  must  we  allow  the  man  to  have  possessed  great 
abilities,  and  the  appearance  of  great  virtues,  who, 
though  a  stranger,  could,  at  a  time  when  strangers 
were  the  most  odious  and  the  most  universally  de- 
cried, have  acquired  so  extensive  an  interest  in  the 
kingdom,  and  have  so  nearly  paved  his  way  to  the 
throne  itself.  His  military  capacity,  and  his  politi- 
cal craft,  were  equally  eminent :  He  possessed  the 
talents  both  of  governing  men  and  conducting  busi- 
ness :  and  though  his  ambition  was  boundless,  it 
seems  neither  to  have  exceeded  his  courage  nor  his 
genius;  and  he  had  the  happiness  of  making  the 
low  populace,  as  well  as  the  haughty  barons,  co-ope- 
rate towards  the  success  of  his  selfish  and  dangerous 
purposes.  A  prince  of  greater  abilities  and  vigour 
than  Henry  might  have  directed  the  talents  of  this 
nobleman  either  to  the  exaltation  of  his  throne,  or 
to  the  good  of  his  people.  But  the  advantages 
given  to  Leicester,  by  the  weak  and  variable  admi- 
nistration of  the  king,  brought  on  the  ruin  of  royal 
authority,  and  produced  great  confusions  in  the 
kingdom,  which,  however,  in  the  end  preserved  and 
extremely  improved  national  liberty,  and  the  consti- 
tution. His  popularity,  even  after  his  death,  con- 
tinued so  great,  that  though  he  was  excommunicated 
by  Rome,  the  people  believed  him  to  be  a  saint ;  and 
many  miracles  were  said  to  be  wrought  upon  his 
tomb. 

The  victory  of  Evesham,  with  the  death  of  Leices- 
ter, proved  decisive  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  and 
made  an  equal  though  an  opposite  impression  on 
friends  and  enemies  in  every  part  of  England.  The 
king  of  the  Romans  recovered  his  liberty.  The 
other  prisoners  of  the  royal  party  were  not  only 
freed  but  courted  by  their  keepers.  Fitz-Richard, 
the  seditious  mayor  of  London,  who  had  marked  out 
forty  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  for  slaughter,  im- 
mediately stopped  his  hand  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  great  event :  and  almost  all  the  castles,  gar- 
risoned by  the  barons,  hastened  to  make  their  sub- 
missions, and  to  open  their  gales  to  the  king.  The 
isle  of  Axholme  alone,  and  that  of  Ely,  trusting  to 
the  strength  of  their  situation,  ventured  to  make  re- 
sistance ;  but  were  at  last  reduced,  as  well  as  the 
castle  of  Dover,  by  the  valour  and  activity  of  prince 
Edward.  Adam  de  Gourdon,  a  courageous  baron, 
maintained  himself  during  some  time  in  the  forests 


He  not  only  gave  him  his  life,  but  introduced  him 
that  very  night  to  the  queen  at  Guildford,  procured 
him  his  pardon,  restored  him  to  his  estate,  received 
him  into  favour,  and  was  ever  after  faithfully  served 
by  him. 

A  total  victory  of  the  sovereign  over  so  extensive 
a  rebellion  commonly  produces  a  revolution  of  go- 
vernment, and  strengthens,  as  well  as  enlarges  for 
some  time  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  :  yet  no  sa- 
crifices of  national  liberty  were  made  on  this  occa- 
sion :  the  Great  Charter  remained  still  inviolate ; 
and  the  king,  sensible  that  his  own  barons,  by  whose 
assistance  alone  he  had  prevailed,  \Vere  no  less  jea- 
lous of  their  independence  than  the  other  party, 
seems  thenceforth  to  have  more  careiiilly  abstained 
from  all  those  exertions  of  power  which  had  afforded 
so  plausible  a  pretence  to  the  rebels.  The  clemency 
of  this  victory  is  also  remarkable :  no  blood  was 
shed  on  the  scaffold :  no  attainders,  except  of  the 
Mountfort  family,  were  carried  into  execution :  and 
though  a  parliament  assembled  at  Winchester  at- 
tainted all  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  the 
king,  easy  compositions  were  made  with  them  for 
their  lands ;  and  the  highest  sum  levied  on  the  most 
obnoxious  offenders  exceeded  not  five  years'  rent  of 
their  estate.  Even  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  again 
rebelled,  after  having  been  pardoned  and  restored 
to  his  fortune,  was  obliged  to  pay  only  seven  years' 
rent,  and  was  a  second  time  restored.  The  mild 
disposition  of  the  king,  and  the  prudence  of  the 
prince,  tempered  the  insolence  of  victorv,  and  gra- 
dually restored  order  to  the  several  members  of  the 
state,  disjointed  by  so  long  a  continuance  of  civil 
wars  and  commotions. 

The  city  of  London,  which  had  carried  farthest 
the  rage  and  animosity  against  the  king,  and  which 
seemed  determined  to  stand  upon  its  defence  after 
almost  all  the  kingdom  had  submitted,  was,  after 
some  interval,  restored  to  most  of  its  liberties  and 
privileges;  and  Fitz-Richard  the  ma3'or,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  so  much  illegal  violence,  was  only 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  countess 
of  Leicester,  the  king's  sister,  who  had  been  ex- 
tremely forward  in  all  attacks  on  the  royal  family, 
was  dismissed  the  kingdom,  with  her  two  sons,  Simon 
and  Guy,  who  proved  very  ungrateful  for  this  lenity. 
Five  years  afterwards,  they  assassinated,  at  Viterbo 
in  Italy,  their  cousin  Henry  d'AUmaine,  who  at  that 
very  time  was  endeavouring  to  make  their  peace 
with  the  king ;  and  by  taking  sanctuary  in  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans,  they  escaped  the  punish- 
ment due  to  so  great  an  enormity. 

The  merits  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  after  he  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance,  had  been  so  great  in  re- 
storing the  prince  to  his  liberty,  and  assisting  him 
in  his  victories  against  the  rebellious  barons,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  content  him  in  his  de- 
mands ;  and  his  youth  and  temerity,  as  well  as  his 
great  power,  tempted  him,  on  some  new  disgust,  to 
raise  again  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom. 
The  mutinous  populace  of  London  at  his  instigation 
took  to  arms  ;  and  the  prince  was  obliged  to  levy  an 


of  Hampshire,  committed  depredations  in  the  neigh-  i  army  of  30,000  men,  in   order  to  suppress   them 


bourhood,  and  obliged  the  prince  to  lead  a  body  of 
troops  into  that  county  against  him.  Edward  at- 
tacked the  camp  of  the  rebels  ;  and  being  trans- 
ported by  the  ardour  of  battle,  leaped  over  the  trench 
with  a  few  followers,  and  encountered  Gourdon  in 
single  combat.  The  victory  was  long  disputed  be- 
tween these  valiant  combatants  ;   but  ended  at  last 


Even  this  second  rebellion  did  not  provoke  the  king 
to  any  act  of  cruelty ;  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
himself  escaped  with  total  impunity.  He  was  only 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  20.000  marks  that  he 
should  never  again  be  guilty  of  rebellion  :  a  strange 
method  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  a  proof  of  the 
dangerous  independence  of  the  barons  in  those  ages! 


in  the  prince's  favour,  who  wounded  his  antagonist,  j  These  potent  nobles  were,  from  the   danger  of  the 
threw  him  from  his  horse,   and  took  him  prisoner.  '  precedent  averse  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
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forfeiture  and  felony  against  any  of  tWeir  fellows  ; 
though  they  could  not,  with  a  good  grace,  refuse  to 
Coucur  in  obliging  liicni  to  fullii  any  voluntary  con- 
tract and  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered. 
The  prince  finding  the  state  of  the  kingdom  to- 
lerably composed,  was  seduced,  by  his  avidity  for 
glory,  and  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  as  well  as 
by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  king  of  Trance, 
to  undertake  an  expedition  against  the  infidels  in 
the  Holy  Laud;  and  he  endeavoured  previously  to 
settle  tlie  state  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dread  no  bad 
effects  from  his  absence.  As  the  formidable  power 
and  turbulent  disposition  of  tl>e  earl  of  Gloucester 
gave  him  apprehensions,  he  insisted  on  cari7iug 
him  along  with  him,  in  couseijucnce  of  a  vow  which 
that  nobleman  had  made  to  undertake  the  same 
vovage :  in  the  meantime,  he  obliged  him  to  resign 
some  of  his  castles,  and  to  enter  into  a  new  bond 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  He  sailed 
from  England  with  an  army ;  and  arrived  in  Lewis's 
camp  before  Tunis  in  Africa,  where  he  found  that 
monarch  already  dead,  from  the  intemperance  of 
the  climate  and  the  fatigues  of  his  enterprise.  The 
great,  if  not  only  weakness  of  this  prince  in  his  go- 
vernment, was  the  imprudent  passion  for  crusades  ; 
but  it  was  his  zeal  chiefly  that  procured  him  from 
the  clergy  the  title  of  St.  Lewis,  by  which  he  is 
known  in  the  French  history ;  and  if  that  appella- 
tion had  not  been  so  extremely  prostituted  as  to  be- 
come rather  a  term  of  reproach,  he  seems,  by  his 
uniform  probity  and  goodness,  as  well  as  his  piety, 
10  have  fully  merited  the  title.  He  was  succeeded  i 
by  his  sou  Philip,  denominated  the  Hardy  ;  a  prince 
of  some  merit,  though  much  inferior  t«  that  of  his 
father.  j 

Prince  Edward,  not  discouraged  by  this  event,  i 
ooatmued  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  ; 
signalized  himself  by  acts  of  valour ;  revived  the  j 
glory  of  the  English  name  in  those  parts;  and 
struck  such  terror  into  the  Saracens,  that  they  em-  ! 
]d<iyed  an  assassin  to  murdc]  him,  who  wounded 
him  in  the  arm,  but  perished  in  the  attempt.  Mean- 
while, his  absence  from  England  was  attended  with 
many  of  those  pernicious  consequences  which  had 
been  dreaded  from  it.  The  laws  were  not  executed  : 
the  barons  oppressed  the  common  people  with  im- 
punity :  they  gave  shelter  on  their  estates  to  bands 
of  robbers,  whom  they  employed  in  committing  ra- 
vages on  the  estates  of  their  enemies  :  the  populace 
of  London  returned  to  their  usual  licentiousness : 
and  the  old  king,  unequal  to  Uie  burthen  of  publi'; 
affairs,  called  aloud  for  his  gallant  son  to  return, 
and  to  assitt  him  in  swaying  that  sceptre  which  was 
ready  to  drop  from  his  feeble  and  irresolute  hands. 
At  last,  overcome  by  tlie  cares  of  government  and 
the  infirmities  of  age,  he  visibly  declined,  and  he 
expired  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  in  the  Gtth  year  of 
his  age,  and  IJ7tli  of  his  reig'i,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  Nuvember,  A.U.  1272.  His  brotiier,  the  king 
of  the  Romans  (for  he  never  attained  the  title 
r>f  emperor),  died  about  seven  months  before 
him. 

The  most  obviou?  circurostanco  of  Henry's  cha- 
ract«T  is,  his  incapacity  for  government,  which  ren- 
dered him  as  much  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his 
oMu  ministers  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at  his  own 
disposal,  as  when  detained  a  captive  in  tlie  hands  of 
bit  on<-iiiics.  From  this  source,  rather  than  fiom 
insincerity  or  treachery,  arose  his  uei^iigcnce  in  ob- 
s<.TTiii((  his  promises;  and  ho  was  too  easily  induced, 
for  thr  teke  of  present  convenience,  to  eacrificc  the 
Ustinir  aUvaDtage*  ari»iD((  from  the  trust  and  conli- 


dence  of  his  people.  Hence  too  were  derived  his 
profusion  to  favourites,  his  attachment  to  strangers, 
the  variableness  of  his  conduct,  his  hasty  resent- 
ments, and  his  sudden  forgiveuess  and  return  of  af- 
fection. Instead  of  reducing  the  dangerous  power 
of  his  nobles,  by  obliging  them  to  observe  the  laws 
towards  their  inferiors,  and  setting  them  the  salu- 
tary example  in  his  own  government ;  he  was  se- 
duced to  imitate  their  conduct,  and  to  make  his  ar- 
bitrary will,  or  rather  that  of  his  ministers,  the  rule 
of  his  actions.  Instead  of  accommodating  himself, 
by  a  strict  frugality,  to  the  embarrassed  situation  in 
which  his  revenue  had  been  left,  by  the  military  ex- 
peditions of  his  uncle,  the  dissipations  of  his  father, 
and  the  usurpations  of  the  barons  ;  he  was  tempted 
to  levy  money  by  irregular  exactions,  which,  with- 
out enriching  himself,  impoverished,  at  least  dis- 
gusted, his  people.  Of  all  men  nature  seemed  least 
to  have  fitted  him  for  being  a  tyrant;  yet  are  there 
instances  of  oppression  in  his  reign  which,  though 
derived  from  the  precedents  left  him  by  his  prede- 
cessors, had  been  carefully  guarded  against  by  the 
Great  Charter,  and  are  inconsistent  with  all  rules  of 
good  government.  And  ou  the  whole  we  may  say, 
that  greater  abilities  with  his  good  dispositions,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  falling  into  his  faults ;  or, 
with  worse  dispositions,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
mantain  and  defend  them. 

This  prince  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  devotion, 
and  his  regular  attendance  on  public  worship ;  and 
a  saying  of  his  on  that  head  is  much  celebrated  by 
ancient  writers.  He  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with 
Lewis  IX.  of  France,  concerning  the  preference 
between  sennons  and  masses :  he  maiuiuincd  the 
superiority  of  the  latter,  and  affirmed  that  he  would 
rather  have  one  hour's  conversation  with  a  friend, 
than  hear  twenty  the  most  elaborate  discourses  pro- 
nounced in  his  praise. 

The  foregoing  character  is  given   by   Hume,  the 
following  is   Lingard's : — "  Gentle    and  credulous, 
warm  in  his  attachments,  and  forgiving  in  his  enmi- 
ties, without  vices,  but  also  without  energy,  he   was 
a   good   man,   and  a  weak   monarch.     In   a  more 
peaceful  age,  when  the  empire  of  the  laws  had  been 
stren^rthened  by  habits  of  obedience,  he  might  have 
filled  the  throne  witli  decency,  perhaps  with  honour; 
but  his  lot  cast  him  into  one  of  tlic  most  turbulent  of 
our  iiistory,  vsithout  the  talents  to  command  respect, 
or  the  autliority  to  enforce  submission.     Yet  his  in 
j  capacity  was  productive  rather  of  inconvenience  to 
I  himself  than  of  misery  to   his   subjects.     Under  his 
,  weak  but  pacific   sway   the   nation   grew   more  ra- 
pidly  in  wealth  and   prosperity  than  it  had   done 
I  under  any  of  his  military  progenitors.     Out  of  the 
I  fifty-six  years,  through  which  he  extended  his  reign, 
but  a  very  small  portion  was  marked  with  the  cala- 
mities of  war :  the  tenants  of  tlie  crown  were  siddum 
diagged    by    him    into    foreign    countries,    or   im- 
poverislied  by  scutagcs  for  the  support  of  mercenary 
j  armies  :  the  proprietors,  deprived  of  two  sources  of 
I  wealth,  the  plunder  of  an  enemy,  and   the  ransom 
lofcajitiveH,  turned  their  attention   to  the  improve- 
[  inent  of  their  estates  :  salutary   enactments  invigo- 
rated the  spirit  of  commerce;  and  there  scarcely  ex- 
I  isted  a  port  from  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  shores 
I  of  Italy,  that  was  not  annually  visited  by   linglish 
I  merchants.      This    f  tatunient   may  perhaps  surpize 
tliose  who  have  listened  only  to  the  remonstrances  of 
factious  larons,  or  tbt  complaints  of  discontented  his- 
torians :  but  the  fact  is,  that  of  all  the  kings  since  the 
conquest,  Her.ry  received  the  least  money  from  the 
tenant  of  tlie  crown.      According  to  the  most  accu- 
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rate  calculation,  the  average  amount  of  his  expenses  and  proceeded  peaceably  to  the  exercise  of  their  au- 
did  not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  marks  per  an-  '  thority,  without  either  meeting  with  opposition  from 
nam ;  and  we  are  assured  that  in  the  course  of  a  |  any  of  the  people,  or  being  disturbed  with  emulation 
reign  of  more  than  half  a  century,  the  only  extraor-  \  and  faction  among  themselves.  The  high  character 
dinary  aids  levied  by  him  on  the  nation  were  two  1  acquired  by  Edward  during  the  late  commotions,  his 
fifteenths,  one  thirtieth,  and  one  fortieth  for  himself,  !  military  genius,  his  success  in  subduing  the  rebels, 
and  one  twentieth  for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Laud.  |  his   moderation  in  settling  the  kingdom,  had  pro- 


His  great  resource  was  the  tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  which  he  received  for  some  years ;  an  im- 
post which,  though  insuiScient  to  rescue  him  from 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  was  calculated  from  its  par- 
tial operation  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  compelled  to  pay  it.  The  clergy  struggled  in 
vain  to  shake  off  the  burden  ;  their  writers  have  la- 
boured more  successfully  to  interest  in  their  favour 
the  feelings  of  posterity  by  the  description,  probably 
the  exaggerated  description,  of  their  wrongs." 

Henry  left  two  sons,  Edward  his  successor,  and 
Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Beatrix  duchess 
of  Britanny.  He  had  five  other  children,  who  died 
in  their  infancy. 

The  trial  by  ordeal  was  abolished  in  this  reign  by 
order  of  council :  a  faint  mark  of  improvement  in 
the  age. 

Henry  granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  Newcas- 
tle, in  which  he  gave  the  inhabitants  a  licence  to  dig 
coal.     This  is  the  first  mention  of  coal  in  England. 

We  learn  from  Madox,  that  this  king  gave  at  one 
time  100  shiUiugs  to  master  Henry,  his  poet :  also 
the  same  year  he  orders  this  poet  ten  pounds. 

It  appears  from  Selden,  that  in  the  47th  year  of 
this  reign,  a  hundred  and  fifty  temporal,  and  fifty 
spiritual  barons  were  summoned  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice due  by  their  tenures.  In  the  35th  of  the  sub- 
sequent reign,  eighty-six  temporal  barons,  twenty 
bishops,  and  forty-eight  abbots,  were  summoned  to 
a  parliament  convened  at  Carlisle. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

EDWARD  I. 

Civil  administration  of  the  King^Conquest  of  Wales 
— Affairs  of  Scotland— Competitors  for  the  crown 
of  Scotland — Reference  to  Edward — Homage  of 
Scotland — Award  of  Edward  in  favour  of  Baliol 
—  War  ifith  France — War  with  Scotland — Scot- 
land subdued — War  with  France — Dissensions  with 
the  Clergy — Arbitrary  measures  —  Peace  ivith 
France — Revolt  of  Scotland — That  kingdom  again 
subdued — again  revolts — if  again  subdued — Robert 
Bruce — Third  revolt  of  Scotland — Death  and  cha- 
racter of  the  King. 

The  English  were  as  yet  so  little  inured  to  obedi- 
ence under  a  regular  government,  that  the  death  of 
almost  every  king,  since  the  conquest,  had  been  at- 
tended with  disorders ;  and  the  co\mcil,  reflecting  on 
the  recent  civil  wars,  and  on  the  animosities  which 
naturally  remain  after  these  great  convulsions,  had 
reason  to  apprehend  dangerous  consequences  from 
the  absence  of  the  son  and  successor  of  Henry. 
They  therefore  hastened  to  proclaim  Prince  Edward, 
to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  to  summon  the  states 
of  the  kingdom,  m  order  to  provide  for  the  public 

Walter  Gif- 


cured  him  great  esteem,  mixed  with  affection,  amon 
all  orders  of  men  ;  and  no  one  could  reasonably  en- 
tertain hopes  of  making  any  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence, or  of  raising  disturbance  in  the  nation.  The 
earl  of  Gloucester  himself,  whose  great  power  and 
turbulent  spirit  had  excited  most  jealousy,  was  for. 
ward  to  give  proofs  of  his  allegiance;  and  the  other 
malecontents,  being  destitute  of  a  leader,  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  submission  to  the  government. 

Prince  Edward  had  reached  Sicily  in  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  father  ;  and  he  discovered  a  deep 
concern  on  the  occasion.  At  the  same  time  he 
learned  the  death  of  an  infant  son,  John,  whom  his 
princess,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  had  born  him  at  Acre 
in  Palestine ;  and  as  he  appeared  much  loss  afi'ected 
with  that  misfortune,  the  king  of  Sicily  expressed 
a  surprise  at  this  difference  of  sentiment :  but  was 
told  by  Edward,  that  the  death  of  a  son  was  a  loss 
which  he  might  hope  to  repair ;  the  death  of  a  father 
was  a  loss  irreparable. 

Edward  proceeded  homeward ;  but  as  he  soon 
learned  the  quiet  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  but 
spent  near  a  year  in  France,  before  he  made  his 
appearance  in  England.  In  his  passage  by  Chalons 
in  Burgundy,  he  was  challenged  by  the  prince  of  the 
country  to  a  tournament  which  he  was  preparing; 
and  as  Edward  excelled  in  those  martial  and  dan- 
gerous exercises,  the  true  image  of  war,  he  declined 
not  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  honour  in  that  great 
assembly  of  the  neighbouring  nobles.  But  the 
image  of  war  was  here  unfortunately  turned  into  the 
thing  itself.  Edward  and  his  retinue  were  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  jousts,  that  the  French  knights,  pro- 
voked at  their  superiority,  made  a  serious  attack 
upon  them,  which  was  repulsed,  and  much  blood  was 
idly  shed  in  the  quarrel.  This  rencounter  received 
the  name  of  the  petty  battle  of  Chalons. 

Edward  went  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  and  did  ho- 
mage to  Philip  for  the  dominions  which  he  held  in 
France.  He  thence  returned  to  Guienne,  and  set- 
tled that  province,  which  was  in  som-e  confusion. 
He  made  his  journey  to  London  through  France  : 
in  his  passage  he  accommodated  at  IMontreuil  a  dif- 
ference with  Margaret  countess  of  Flanders,  heiress 
of  that  territory;  he  was  received  with  joyful  accla- 
mations by  his  people,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  his  consort  by  Robert  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  August  19th,  1274. 

He  is  thus  described  by  Lingard,  at  this  period  : 
"  Edward  had  now  reached  his  thirty-sixth  year  :  in 
person  he  was  tall,  but  well  proportioned :  tlie  length 
of  his  arm  gave  additional  force  to  his  stroke  ;  and 
when  he  was  once  placed  in  his  saddle,  no  struggle 
of  his  horse,  no  violence  of  the  enemy,  could  dis- 
lodge him  from  his  seat.  In  temper  he  was  warm 
and  irascible,  impatient  of  injury,  and  reckless  of 
danger ;  but  his  anger  might  be  disarmed  by  sub- 
mission, and  his  temerity  seemed  to  be  justified  by 
success." 

The  king  immediately  applied  himself  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  correcting; 


peace  in  this  important  conjuncture 

fard,  archbishop  of  York,  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  son 

of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  earl  of  of  those  disorders  which  the  civil  commotions  and 

Gloucester,  were  appointed  guardians  of  the  realm,   the  loose  administration  of  his  father  had  introduced 
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into  every  part  of  government  The  pian  of  his 
policy  was  equally  generous  and  prudent.  lie  con- 
sidered the  great  barons  both  as  the  immediate  rivals 
of  the  crown,  and  oppressors  of  the  people  :  and  he 
purjwsed,  by  an  exact  distribution  of  justice,  and  a 
riirid  execution  of  tie  laws,  to  give  at  once  protec- 
tion to  the  inferior  orders  of  the  state,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  arbitrary  power  of  the  great,  on  which  their 
dangerous  authority  was  chiefly  founded.  Making 
it  a  rule  in  his  own  conduct  to  observe,  except  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  the  privileges  secured  to 
them  by  the  Great  Charter,  he  acquired  a  right  to 
insist  upon  their  observance  of  the  same  charter  to- 
wards their  vassals  and  inferiors  ;  and  he  made  the 
crown  be  regarded  by  all  the  gentry  and  common- 
alty of  the  kingdom,  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  the 
general  asylum  against  oppression.  Besides  enact- 
ing several  useful  statutes,  iu  a  parliament  which  he 
summoned  at  Westminster,  he  took  care  to  inspect 
the  conduct  of  all  his  magistrates  and  judges,  to  dis- 
place such  as  were  either  negligent  or  corrupt,  to 
provide  them  with  sufticient  force  for  the  execution 
of  justice,  to  extirpate  all  bands  and  confederacies 
of  robbers,  and  to  repress  those  more  silent  robberies 
which  were  committed  either  by  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  or  under  the  countenance  of  public  autho- 
rity. By  this  rigid  administration,  the  face  of  the 
kingdom  was  soon  changed;  and  order  and  justice 
took  place  of  violence  and  oppression  :  but  amidst 
the  excellent  institutions  and  public-spirited  plans 
of  Edward,  there  still  appears  somewhat  both  of  the 
severity  of  his  personal  character,  and  of  the  pre- 
judices of  the  times. 

As  the  various  kinds  of  malefactors,  the  murder- 
ers, robbers,  incendiaries,  ravishers,  and  plunder<;rs, 
had  become  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that  the  or- 
dinary ministers  of  justice,  especially  in  the  western 
counties,  were  afraid  to  execute  the  laws  against 
them,  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  i)rovide  an  ex- 
traordinai-y  remedy  for  the  evil ;  and  he  erected  a 
new  tribunal  which,  however  useful,  would  have 
been  deemed,  in  times  of  more  regular  liberty,  a 
great  stretch  of  illegal  and  arbitrary  power.  It  con- 
sisted of  commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  in- 
quire into  disorders  and  crimes  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
inflict  the  proper  punishments  upon  them.  Tlie  of- 
ficers, charged  with  this  unusual  commission,  made 
their  circuits  throughout  the  counties  of  England 
most  infested  with  ttiis  evil,  and  carried  terror  into 
all  those  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  their  zeal  to  pu- 
nish crimes,  they  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  be- 
tween the  innocent  and  guilty  ;  the  smallest  suspi- 
cion became  a  ground  of  accusation  and  trial ;  the 
slightest  evidence  was  received  against  criminals ; 
prisons  were  crowded  with  malefactors,  real  or  pre- 
tended ;  severe  lines  were  levied  for  small  offences ; 
and  the  king,  though  his  exhausted  exchequer  was 
supplied  by  this  expedient,  found  it  necessary  to 
stop  the  course  of  so  great  rigour,  and  after  terrify- 
ing and  ilissipating,  by  this  tribunal,  the  gangs  of 
disorderly  people  in  England,  he  j)rudcntly  annulled 
the  commission,  and  never  afterivards  renewed  it 

Among  the  various  disorders  to  which  the  king- 
dom was  subject,  no  one  was  more  universally  com- 
plained of  than  the  adulteration  of  the  coin  ;  and  as 
this  crime  required  more  art  than  the  English  of 
that  age,  who  chiefly  employed  force  and  violence 
in  their  iniquities,  were  possessed  of,  the  imputation 
fell  upon  the  Jews.  Edward  alsr)  seems  to  have 
indulged  a  strong  prepossession  against  that  nation  ; 
and  this  ill-jud);ed  zeal  for  Chrisliaaity  being  natu- 
lu rally  augmculcd  by  an   expedition   to  the  Holy  | 


I  Land,  he  let  loose  the  whole  rigour  of  his  justice 
[  against  that  unhappy  people.  Two  hundred  and 
,  eighty  of  them  were  hanged  at  once  for  this  crime 
:  iu  London  alone,  besides  those  who  suftVred  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  houses  and  lands  (for 
I  the  Jews  had  of  late  ventured  to  make  purchases  of 
that  kind),  as  well  as  tlie  goods  of  great  multitudes, 
j  were  sold  and  confiscated :  and  the  king,  lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  the  riches  of  the  sufferers 
I  were  the  chief  part  of  their  guilt,  ordered  a  moiety 
I  of  the  money  raised  by  those  confiscations  to  be  set 
[  apart  and  bestowed  upon  such  as  were  willing  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity.  But  resentment  was  more 
prevalent  with  them  than  any  temptation  from  their 
poverty  ;  and  very  few  of  them  could  be  induced  by 
interest  to  embrace  the  religion  of  their  persecutors. 
The  miseries  of  this  people  did  not  here  teiminate. 
Though  the  arbitrary  talliages  and  exactions  levied 
upon  them  had  yielded  a  constant  and  considerable 
revenue  to  the  crown,  Edward,  prompted  by  his 
zeal  and  his  rapacity,  resolved  some  time  after  to 
purge  the  kingdom  entirely  of  that  hated  race,  and 
to  seize  to  himself  at  once  their  whole  property  as 
the  reward  of  his  labour.  He  left  them  only  money 
sufficient  to  bear  their  charges  into  foreign  coun- 
tries, where  new  persecutions  and  extortions  awaited 
them  :  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  cinque  ports,  imi- 
tating the  bigotry  and  avidity  of  their  sovereign,  de- 
spoiled most  of  them  of  this  small  pittance,  and  even 
threw  many  of  them  into  the  sea  :  a  crime  for  which 
the  king,  who  was  determined  to  be  the  sole  plun- 
derer in  his  dominions,  inflicted  a  capital  punish- 
!  ment  upon  them.  No  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
Jews  were  at  this  lime  robbed  of  their  effects,  and 
banished  the  kingdom  :  very  few  of  that  nation  have 
since  lived  in  England  :  and  as  it  is  impossible  for 
a  nation  to  subsist  without  lenders  of  money,  and 
none  will  lend  without  compensation,  the  practice 
of  usury,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  thenceforth  ex- 
ercised by  the  English  themselves  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens,  or  by  Lombards  and  other  foreigners.  It 
is  very  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the  dealings 
of  these  new  usurers  were  equally  open  and  unex- 
ceptionable with  those  of  the  old.  By  a  law  of 
Richard  it  was  enacted,  that  three  copies  should  be 
made  of  every  bond  given  to  a  Jew;  one  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  public  magistrate,  another  into 
those  of  a  man  of  credit,  and  a  third  to  remain  with 
the  Jew  himself.  But  as  the  canon  law,  seconded 
by  the  municijial,  permitted  no  Christian  to  take  in- 
terest, all  transactions  of  this  kind  must,  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews,  have  become  more  secret 
and  clandestine  ;  and  the  lender  of  consequence  be 
both  paid  for  the  use  of  his  money,  and  for  the  in- 
famy and  danger  which  he  incurred  by  lending  it. 

The  great  pr)vcrty  of  the  crown,  though  no  ex- 
cuse, was  probably  the  cause  of  this  egregious  ty- 
ranny exercised  against  the  Jews  ;  but  Edward  also 
practised  other  more  honourable  means  of  remedying 
that  evil.  He  eiiijiloyed  a  strict  frugality  in  the 
management  and  distribution  of  his  revenue  :  he  en- 
gaged the  ])arliamcnt  to  >ote  i-.im  a  fifteenth  of  all 
moveables ;  the  j)oj)C  to  grant  him  the  tenth  of  all 
ecclesiastical  revenues  for  three  years  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants to  consent  to  a  perpetual  imposition  of  ha.f 
a  mark  on  every  sack  of  wool  (exported,  and  a  mark 
on  three  hundred  skins.  He  also  issued  commissions 
to  inquire  into  all  encroachments  on  the  royal  de- 
mesne; into  the  value  of  escheats,  forfeitures,  and 
wardships  ;  and  into  the  means  of  repairing  or  im- 
proving every  branch  of  the  revenue.  'J'he  com- 
missioners in  the  execution  of  their  office   began  to 
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carry  matters  too  far  against  the  nobility,  and  to 
question  titles  to  estates  which  had  been  transmitted 
from  father  to  son  for  several  generations.  Earl 
Warrenne,  who  had  done  such  eminent  service  in 
the  late  reign,  being  required  to  show  his  titles, 
drew  his  sword;  and  subjoined  that  William  the 
Bastard  had  not  conquered  the  kingdom  for  himself 
alone  :  his  ancestor  was  a  joint  adventurer  in  the 
enterprise  ;  and  he  himself  was  determined  to  main- 
tain what  had  from  that  period  remained  unques- 
tioned in  his  family.  The  king,  sensible  of  the 
danger,  desisted  from  making  farther  inquiries  of 
this  nature. 

But  the  active  spirit  of  Edward  could  not  long  re- 
main without  employment.  He  soon  after  under- 
took an  enterprise  more  prudent  for  himself,  and 
more  advantageous  to  his  people.  Lewellyn,  prince  ! 
of  Wales,  had  been  deeply  engaged  with  the  Mount- 1 
fort  faction ;  had  entered  into  all  their  conspiracies 
against  the  crown;  had  frequently  fought  on  their! 
side  ;  and  till  the  battle  of  Evesham,  so  fatal  to  that 
party,  had  employed  every  expedient  to  depress  the 
royal  cause,  and  to  promote  the  success  of  the  barons.  ' 
In  the  general  accommodation  made  by  the  van-  I 
^uishcd,  Lewellyn  had  also  obtained  his  pardon  ; 
but  as  he  was  the  most  powerful,  and  therefore  the 
most  obnoxious  vassal  of  the  crown,  he  had  reason 
to  entertain  anxiety  about  his  situation,  and  to  dread 
the  future  effects  of  resentment  and  jealousy  in  the 
English  monarch.  For  this  reason,  he  determined 
to  provide  for  his  security  by  maintaining  a  secret 
correspondence  with  his  former  associates ;  and  he  ; 
even  made  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of' 
Leicester,  who  was  sent  to  him  from  beyond  sea, 
but  being  intercepted  in  her  passage  near  the  isles  of 
Scilly,  was  detained  in  the  court  of  England.  This 
incident  increasing  the  mutual  jealousy  between 
Edward  and  Lewellyn,  the  latter,  when  required  to 
come  to  England,  and  do  homage  to  the  new  king, 
tcrupled  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
desired  a  safe  conduct  from  Edward,  insisted  upon 
having  the  king's  son  and  other  noblemen  delivered 
to  hiia  as  hostages,  and  demanded  that  his  consort 
should  previously  be  set  at  liberty.  The  king  having 
now  brought  the  state  to  a  full  settlement,  was  not 
displeased  with  this  occasion  of  exercising  his  autho- 
rity, and  subduing  entirely  the  principality  of  Wales. 
He  refused  all  Lewellyn's  demands,  except  that  of  a 
safe  conduct ;  sent  him  repeated  summons  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  a  vassal;  levied  an  army  to  rediice 
him  to  obedience  ;  obtained  a  new  aid  of  a  fifteenth 
from  parliament;  and  marched  out  with  certain  as- 
surance of  success  against  the  enemy.  Besides  the 
great  disproportion  of  force  between  the  kingdom 
and  the  principality,  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
states  were  entirely  reversed ;  and  the  same  intes- 
tine dissensions  which  had  formerly  weakened  Eng- 
land, now  prevailed  in  Wales,  and  had  even  taken 
place  in  the  reigning  family.  David  and  Roderic, 
brothers  to  Lewellyn,  dispossessed  of  their  inherit- 
ance by  that  prince,  had  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  protection  of  Edward,  and  they  seconded 
with  all  their  interest,  which  was  extensive,  his  at- 
tempts to  enslave  their  native  country.  The  Welsh 
prince  had  no  resource,  but  in  the  inaccessible  situa- 
tion of  his  mountains,  which  had  hitherto  through 
many  ages  defended  his  forefathers  against  all  at- 
tempts of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  conquerors;  and 
he  retired  among  the  hills  of  Snowdun,  resolved  to 
defend  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  But  Edward, 
equally  vigorous  and  cautious,  entering  bv  the  north 
with  a  formidable  army,   pierced  into  the  heart  of 


the  country  ;  and  having  carefully  explored  every 
road  before  him,  and  secured  every  pass  behind  him, 
approached  the  Welsh  army  in  its  last  retreat.  He 
here  avoided  the  putting  to  trial  the  valour  of  a  na- 
tion proud  of  its  ancient  independence,  and  inflamed 
with  animosity  against  its  hereditary  enemies  ;  and 
he  trusted  to  the  slow  but  sure  effects  of  famine  foi 
reducing  that  people  to  subjection.  The  rude  and 
simple  manners  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  moun- 
tainous situation  of  their  country,  had  made  them 
entirely  neglect  tillage,  and  trust  to  pasturage  alone 
for  their  subsistence  :  a  method  of  life  which  had 
hitherto  secured  them  against  the  irregular  attempts 
of  the  English,  but  exposed  them  to  certain  ruin, 
when  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  steadily  pur- 
sued, and  prudently  planned  by  Edward.  Destitute 
of  magazines,  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  corner,  they, 
as  well  as  their  cattle,  suffered  all  the  rigours  of 
famine  :  and  Lewellyn,  without  being  able  to  strike 
a  stroke  for  his  independence,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
submit  at  discretion,  and  receive  the  terms  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  victor.  He  bound  himself  to  pay 
to  Edward  50,000  pounds,  as  a  reparation  of  da- 
mages ;  to  do  homage  to  the  crown  of  England  ; 
to  permit  all  the  other  barons  of  Wales,  except  four 
near  Snowdun,  to  swear  fealty  to  the  same  crown ; 
to  relinquish  the  country  between  Cheshire  and  the 
river  Conway ;  to  settle  on  his  brother  Roderic  a 
thousand  marks  a  year,  and  on  David  five  hundred ; 
and  to  deliver  ten  hostages  as  security  for  his  future 
submission. 

Edward,  on  the  perfomiance  of  the  other  articles, 
remitted  to  the  prince  of  Wales  the  payment  of  the 
50,000  pounds,  which  were  stipulated  by  treaty,  and 
which  it  is  probable  the  poverty  of  the  country  made 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  levy.  But  not- 
withstanding this  indulgence,  complaints  of  iniqui 
ties  soon  arose  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished  :  the 
English,  insolent  on  their  easy  and  bloodless  vic- 
tory, oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which 
were  yielded  to  them  :  the  lords  marchers  committed 
with  impunity  all  kinds  of  violence  on  their  Welsh 
neighbours  :  new  and  more  severe  terms  were  im- 
posed on  Lewellyn  himself ;  and  Edward,  when  the 
prince  attended  him  at  Worcester,  exacted  a  promise 
that  he  would  retain  no  person  in  his  principality 
who  should  be  obnoxious  to  the  English  monarchy 
There  were  other  personal  insults  which  raised  the 
indignation  of  the  Welsh,  and  made  them  determine 
rather  to  encounter  a  force  which  they  had  already 
experienced  to  be  so  much  superior,  than  to  bear  op- 
pression from  the  haughty  victors.  Prince  David, 
seized  with  the  national  spirit,  made  peace  with  his 
brother,  and  promised  to  concur  in  the  defence  of 
public  liberty.  The  Welsh  flew  to  arms  ;  and  Ed- 
ward, not  displeased  with  the  occasion  of  making 
his  conquest  final  and  absolute,  assembled  all  his 
military  tenants,  and  advanced  into  Wales  with  an 
anny  which  the  inhabitants  could  not  reasonably 
hope  to  resist.  The  situation  of  the  country  gave 
the  Welsh  at  first  some  advantage  over  Luke  de 
Tany,  one  of  Edward's  captains,  who  had  passed  the 
Menau  with  a  detachment :  but  Lewellyn,  being 
surprised  by  Mortimer,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an 
action,  and  2000  of  his  followers  were  put  to  the 
sword.  David,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  princi- 
pality, could  never  collect  an  army  sufficient  to  face 
the  English  ;  and  being  chased  from  hill  to  hill,  and 
hunted  from  one  retreat  to  another,  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  under  various  disguises,  and  was  at 
last  betrayed  in  his  lurking-place  to  the  enemy. 
Edward  sent  him  in  chains  to    Shrewsburv ;  and 
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bringing  hhuto  a  formal  trial  before  all  the  peers  of 
England,  ordered  this  sovereign  prince  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  as  a  traitor,  for  defending  by 
arms  the  liberties  of  his  native  couutrv-,  together 
writh  his  own  hereditary  authority.  All  the  Welsh 
nobility  submitted  to  the  conqueror ;  the  laws  of 
England,  with  the  sheriffs  and  other  ministers  of 
justice,  were  established  in  that  piincipality ;  and 
tbough  it  was  long  before  national  antipathies  were 
extinguished,  and  a  thorough  union  attained  be- 
tween the  people ;  yet  this  important  conquest, 
which  it  had  required  eight  hundred  years  fully  to 
effect,  was  at  last,  through  the  abilities  of  Edward, 
completed  by  the  English. 

The  king,  sensible  that  nothing  kept  alive  the 
ideas  of  military  valour  and  of  ancient  glory  so  much 
as  the  traditional  poetry  of  the  people,  which,  as- 
sisted by  the  power  of  music  and  the  jollity  of  fes- 
tivals, made  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
vouth,  gathered  together  all  the  Welsh  bards,  and, 
from  a  barbarous,  though  not  absurd  policy,  ordered 
them  to  be  put  to  death. 

There  prevails  a  vulgar  story,  which,  as  it  well 
suits  the  capacity  of  the  monkish  writers,  is  care- 
fully recorded  by  them  :  that  Edward,  assembling 
the  Welsh,  promised  to  give  them  a  prince  of  unex- 
ceptionable manners,  a  Welshman  by  birth,  and  one 
who  could  speak  no  other  language.  On  their  ac- 
clamations of  jov,  and  promise  of  obedience,  he  in- 
vested in  the  principality  his  second  son  Edward, 
then  an  infant,  who  had  been  born  at  Carnarvon. 
The  death  of  his  eldest  son  Alfonso  soon  after  made 
young  Edward  heir  of  the  monarchy;  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales  was  fully  annexed  to  the  crown ; 
and  henceforth  gives  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
kings  of  England. 

The  settlement  of  Wales  appeared  so  complete  to 
Edward,  that  in  less  than  two  years  after  he  went 
abroad,  in  order  to  make  peace  between  Alphonso, 
king  of  Arragon,  and  Philip  the  Fair,  who  had 
lati-ly  succeeded  his  father  Philip  the  Hardy  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  difference  between  these  two 
princes  had  arisen  about  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
which  the  pope,  after  his  hopes  from  England  failed 
him,  had  bestowed  on  Charles,  brother  to  St.  Lewis, 
and  which  was  claimed  upon  other  titles  by  Peter, 
king  of  Arragon,  father  to  Alphonso.  Edward  had 
powers  from  both  princes  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace, 
and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  ;  but  as  the  con- 
troversy nowise  regards  England,  wc  shall  not  enter 
into  a  detail  of  it.  He  stayed  abroad  above  throe 
years  ;  and  on  his  return  found  many  disorders  to 
have  prevailed,  both  from  open  Tioleace,  and  from 
the  corruption  of  justice. 

Thomas  Chamberlain,  a  gentleman  of  some  note, 
had  assembled  several  of  his  associates  at  Boston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  under  pretence  of  holding  a  tour- 
nament, an  exercise  practised  by  the  gentry  only ; 
but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  plundering  the  rich  fair 
of  Bostfn,  and  robbing  the   merchants.     To  facili- 

I    tate  his  jiurposp,  he   privately  set  fire  to  the  town: 

'  and  while  thf  inhabitants  were  employed  in  quench- 
ing tiic  flames,  the  conspirators  broke  into  the  booths, 
and  carried  r»ff  the  goods.     Chamifcrlain  himself  was 

{  detected  and  hanged  ;  but  maintained  so  steadily  the 
point  of  honour  to  his  accomplices,  that  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  on,  by  offers  or  promises,  to  dis- 
cover any  of  them.  Many  olh'-r  instances  of  rob- 
bery and  violence  broke  out  in  all  part*  of  England  ; 
though  the  (lingular  circumstances  attending  Ibis 
ronkpiracy   have   made  it  aloue  be  particularly  re- 

.    corded  by  historian*. 


But  the  corruption  of  tlic  judges,  by  which  the 
fountains  of  justice  were  poisoned,  seemed  of  still 
more  dangerous  consequence.  Edward,  in  order  to 
remedy  this  prevailing  abuse,  summoned  a  parlia- 
ment, and  brought  the  judges  to  a  trial;  where  all 
of  them,  except  two  who  were  clergymen,  were  con- 
victed of  this  flagrant  ini(iuity,  and  were  fined  and  de- 
posed. The  amount  of  the  lines  levied  upon  them  is 
alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  guilt:  being  above 
one  hundred  thousand  marks,  an  immense  sum  in 
those  days,  and  sufficient  to  defray  the  charges  of  an 
expensive  war  between  two  great  kingdoms.  The 
king  afterwards  made  all  the  new  judges  swear  that 
they  would  take  no  bribes  ;  but  his  expedient,  of  j 
deposing  and  fining  the  old  ones,  was  the  more 
efl'cctual  remedy. 

We  now  come  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  which  gave  rise  to  the  most  in- 
teresting transactions  of  this  reign,  and  of  some  of 
the  subsequent ;  though  the  intercourse  of  that  king- 
dom with  England,  either  in  peace  or  war,  had 
hitherto  produced  so  few  events  of  moment,  that,  to 
avoid  tediousncss,  we  have  omitted  many  of  them, 
and  have  been  very  concise  in  relating  the  rest.  If 
the  Scots  had  before  this  period  any  real  history 
worthy  of  the  name,  except  what  they  glean  from 
scattered  passages  in  the  English  historians,  those 
events,  however  minute,  yet  being  the  only  foreign 
transactions  of  the  nation,  might  deserve  a  place 
in  it. 

Though  the  government  of  Scotland  had  been  con- 
tinually exposed  to  those  factions  and  convulsions 
which  are  incident  to  all  barbarous,  and  to  many 
civilized  nations ;  and  though  the  successions  of 
their  kings,  the  only  part  of  their  history  which  de- 
serves any  credit,  had  often  been  disordered  by  irre- 
gularities and  usurpations,  the  true  heir  of  the  royal 
family  had  still  in  the  end  prevailed,  and  Alexander 
III.  who  had  espoused  the  sister  of  Edward,  jiroba- 
bly  inherited,  after  a  period  of  about  eight  hundred 
years,  and  through  a  succession  of  males,  the 
sceptre  of  all  the  Scottish  princes  who  had  governed 
the  nation  since  its  first  establishment  in  the  island 
This  prince  died  in  1286  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at 
Kinghom,  without  leaving  any  male  issue,  and 
without  any  descendant,  except  Margaret,  born  of 
Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  Scottish  monarch.  This  princess,  commonly 
called  the  maid  of  Norway,  though  a  female,  and  an 
infant,  and  a  foreigner,  yet  being  the  lawful  heir  of 
the  kingdom,  had,  through  her  grandfather's  care, 
been  recognised  successor  by  the  states  of  Scotland  ; 
and  on  Alexander's  death,  the  dispositions  which  had 
been  previously  made  against  that  event,  appeared 
so  just  and  prudent,  that  no  disorders,  as  might  na- 
turally be  apprehended,  ensued  in  the  kingdom. 
Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen  of  Scotland  ;  five 
guardians,  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow, 
the  earls  of  Fife  and  Buchan,  and  James,  steward  of 
Scotland,  entered  peaceably  upon  the  adniini.stration; 
and  the  infant  princess,  under  the  protection  of 
Edward  her  great  uncle,  and  Eric  her  father,  who 
exerted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  seemed  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  Engli.sh 
monarch  was  naturally  led  to  build  mighty  projects 
on  this  incident ;  and  having  lately  by  force  of  arms 
brought  Wales  under  subjection,  he  attempted,  by 
the  marriage  of  Margaret  w  ith  his  eldest  son  Edwarci, 
to  unite  the  whole  ishind  into  one  monarchy,  and 
thereby  to  give  it  security  both  against  domestic 
I  convulsions  and  foreign  invasions.  The  amity  which 
had  of  late  prevailed  between  the  two  nations,  and 
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which,  even  in  former  times,  had  never  been  inter-  had  a  title  to  a  third  of  it.  Baliol  and  Bruce  united 
/upted  by  any  violent  wars  or  injuries,  facilitated  ;  against  Hastings,  in  maintaining  that  the  kingdom 
extremely  the  execution  of  the  project,  so  favour-  '  was  indivisible  ;  but  each  of  them,  supported  by 
able  to  the  happiness   and  grandeur  nf  both  king-    plausible  reasons,  asserted  the  preference  of  his  own 


doms ;  and  the  states  of  Scotland  readily  gave  their 
assent  to  the  English  proposals,  and  even  agreed 
that  their  young  sovereign  should  be  educated  in 
the  court  of  Edward.  Anxious,  however,  for  the 
liberty  and  independency  of  their  country,  they  took 
care  to  stipulate  very  equitable  conditions,  ere  they 
entrusted  themselves  into  the  hands  of  so  great  and 
so  ambitious  a  monarch.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  enjoy  all  their  ancient  laws,  liberties,  and 
customs ;  that  in  case  young  Edward  and  Margaret 
should  die  without  issue,  the  crown  of  Scotland 
should  revert  to  the  next  heir,  and  should  be  inhe- 
rited by  him  free  and  independent ;  that  the  military 
tenants  of  the  crown  should  never  be  obliged  to  go 
out  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  sove- 
reign of  the  united  kingdoms,  nor  the  chapters  of 
cathedral,  collegiate,  or  conventual  churches,  in 
order  to  make  elections  ;  that  the  parliaments  sum- 
moned for  Scottish  affairs  should  always  be  held 
within  the  bounds  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  that  Edward 
should  bind  himself  under  the  penalty  of  100,000 
marks,  payable  to  the  pope  for  the  use  of  the  holy 
wars,  to  oljscrve  all  these  articles.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  two  nations  could  have  treated  more  on 
a  footing  of  equality  than  Scotland  and  England  main 
tained  during  the  whole  course  of  this  transaction  : 
and  though  Edward  gave  his  assent  to  this  article 
concerning  the  future  independency  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  with  a  saving  of  his  former  riylits ;  this  re- 
serve gave  no  alarm  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland, 
both  because  these  rights,  having  hitherto  been  little 
heard  of,  had  occasioned  no  disturbance,  and  be- 
cause the  Scots  had  so  near  a  prospect  of  seeing 
them  entirely  absorbed  in  the  rights  of  their  sove- 
reignty. 

But  this  project,  so  happily  formed,  and  so  ami- 
cably conducted,  failed  of  success,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Norwegian  princess,  who  expired  on 
her  passage  to  Scotland,  and  left  a  very  dismal 
prospect  to  the  kingdom.     Though  disorders  were 


title.  Baliol  was  spru-ng  from  the  elder  branch  : 
Bruce  was  one  degree  nearer  the  common  stock:  if 
the  principle  of  representation  was  regarded,  the 
former  had  the  better  claim:  if  propinquity  was  con- 
sidered, the  latter  was  entitled  to  the  preference :  the 
sentiments  of  men  were  divided :  all  the  nobility 
had  taken  part  on  one  side  or  the  other :  the  people 
followed  implicitly  their  leaders  ;  the  two  claimants 
themselves  had  great  power  and  numerous  retainers 
in  Scotland  :  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  among  a  rude 
people,  more  accustomed  to  arms  than  inured  to 
laws,  a  controversy  of  this  nature,  which  could  not 
be  decided  by  any  former  precedent  among  them, 
and  which  is  capable  of  exciting  commotions  in  the 
most  legal  and  best  established  governments,  should 
threaten  the  state  with  the  most  fatal  convulsions. 

Each  century  has  its  peculiar  mode  in  conducting 
business;  and  men,  guided  more  by  custom  than 
by  reason,  follow  without  inquiry,  the  manners  which 
are  prevalent  in  their  own  time.  The  practice  of 
that  age,  in  controversies  between  states  and  princes, 
seems  to  have  been  to  choose  a  foreign  prince,  as  an 
equal  arbiter,  by  whom  the  question  was  decided, 
and  whose  sentence  prevented  those  dismal  confu- 
sions and  disorders,  inseparable  at  all  times  from 
war,  but  which  were  multiplied  a  hundred  fold,  and 
dispersed  into  every  corner,  by  the  nature  of  the 
feudal  governments.  Itwas  thus  thatthe  English  king 
and  barons,  in  the  preceding  reign  had  endeavoured 
to  compose  their  disscntions  by  a  reference  to  the 
king  of  France  ;  and  the  celebrated  integrity  of  tha* 
monarch  had  prevented  all  the  bad  effects  which 
might  naturally  have  been  dreaded  from  so  perilous 
an  expedient.  It  was  thus  that  the  kings  of  France 
and  Arragon,  and  afterwards  other  princes  had  sub- 
mitted their  controversies  to  Edward's  judgment  ^ 
and  the  remoteness  of  their  states,  the  great  powei 
of  the  princes,  and  the  little  interest  which  he  had 
on  either  side,  had  induced^  him  to  acquit  himself 
with  honour  in   his  decisions.     The   parliament  of 


for  the  present  obviated  by  the  authority  of  the  re-  ]  Scotland,  therefore,  threatened  with  a  furious  civil 
gency  formerly  established,  the  succession  itself  of  I  war,  and  allured  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  En- 
the  crown  had  now  become  an  object  of  dispute  ;  and  1  glish  monarch,  as  well  as  by  the  present  amicable 
the  regents  could  not  expect  that  a  controversy,  [  correspondence  between  the  kingdoms,  agreed  in 
which  is  not  usually  decided  by  reason  and  argu-  making  a  reference  to  Edward ;  and  Fraser,  bishop 
ment  alone,  would  be  peaceably  settled  by  them,  or  of  St.  Andrews,  with  other  deputies,  was  sent  to  no 
even  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  amidst  so  many  tify  to  him  their  resolution,  and  to  claim  his  good 
powerful  pretenders.  The  posterity  of  William,  offices  in  the  present  dangers  to  which  they  were 
king  of  Scotland,  the  prince  taken  prisoner  by  |  exposed.  His  inclination,  they  flattered  themselves, 
Henry  II.,  being  all  extinct  by  the  death  of  INIarga-  led  him  to  prevent  their  dissensions,  and  to  inter 
ret  of  Norway ;  the  right  to  the  crown  devolved  on  :  pose  with  a  power  which  none  of  the  competitors 
the  issue  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  would  dare  to  withstand :  when  this  expedient  was 
William,  whose  male  line  being  also  extinct,  left  the  i  proposed  by  one  party,  the  other  deemed  it  danger- 
succession  open  to  the  posterity  of  his  daughters.  '  ous  to  object  to  it :  indifferent  persons  thought  that 
The  earl  of  Huntingdon  had  three  daughters;  Mar-  !  the  imminent  perils  of  a  civil  war  would  thereby  be 
garet,  maried  to  Alan,  lord  of  Galloway,  Isabella,  prevented :  and  no  one  reflected  on  the  ambitious 
wife  of  Robert  Brus  or  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  cliaracter  of  Edward,  and  the  almost  certain  ruin 
and  Adama,  who  espoused  Henry  lord  Hastings,  which  must  attend  a  small  state,  divided  by  faction, 
Margaret,  the  eldest  of  the  sisters,  left  one  daughter,  ]  when  it  thus  implicitly  submits  itself  to  the  will  of 
Devergilda,  married  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom  she  so  powerful  and  encroaching  a  neighbour, 
had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  present  com-  j  The  temptation  was  too  strong  for  the  virtue  of 
petitors  for  the  crown :  Isabella,  the  second,  bore  a  the  English  monarch  to  resist.  He  purposed  to  lay 
son,  Robert  Bruce,  who  was  now  alive,  and  who  hold  of  ihe  present  favourable  opportunity,  and  if 
also  insisted  on  his  claim  :  Adama,  the  third,  left  a  not  to  create,  at  least  to  revive  his  claim  of  a  feudal 
son,  John  Hastings,  who  pretended  that  the  king-  superiority  over  Scotland ;  a  claim  which  had  hitherto 
dom  of  Scotland,  like  many  other  inheritances,  was  lain  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  and  which,  if  ever  it 
divisable  among  the  three  daughters  of  the  earl  of  had  been  an  object  of  attention,  or  had  been  so 
Huntington,  and  that  he   in  right  of  his  mother,  much  as  suspected,  would  have  effectually  prevented 
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die  Scirttb'h  barons  from  choo$iug  him  for  an  umpire. 
He  well  knew,  that,  if  this  pretension  were  once 
submitted  to,  as  it  seemed  difficult,  in  the  present 
situation  of  Scotland,  to  oppose  it,  the  absolute  so- 
vereignty of  that  kingdon  (which  had  been  the  case 
with  Wales),  would  soon  follow ;  and  that  one  great 
vassal  cooped  up  in  an  island  with  his  liege  lord, 
without  resource  from  foreign  jjowcrs,  without  aid 
from  any  fellow  vassals,  could  not  long  maintain  his 
dominions  against  tlie  efforts  of  a  mighty  kingdom, 
assisted  by  all  the  cavils  which  the  feudal  law  af- 
forded his  superior  against  him.  In  pursuit  of  this 
great  object,  very  advantageous  to  England,  perhaps 
in  the  end  no  less  beneficial  to  Scotland,  but  ex- 
tremely unjust  and  iniquitous  in  itself,  Edward  bu- 
sied himseU'  in  searching  for  proofs  of  his  pretended 
superiority ;  and  instead  of  looking  into  his  own  ar- 
chives, which,  if  his  claim  had  been  real,  must  have 
afforded  him  numerous  records  of  the  homages  done 
by  the  Scottish  princes,  and  could  alone  yield  him 
any  authentic  testimony,  he  made  all  the  monasteries 
be  ransacked  for  old  chronicles  and  histories  written 
by  Englishmen,  and  he  collected  all  the  passages 
which  seemed  anywise  to  favour  his  pretensions. 
Yet  even  in  this  method  of  proceeding,  which  must 
have  discovered  to  himself  the  injustice  of  his  claim, 
he  was  far  from  being  fortunate.  He  began  his 
proofs  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  elder,  and  conti- 
nued them  through  all  the  subsequent  Saxon  and 
Norman  times;  but  produced  nothing  to  his  purpose. 
The  whole  amount  of  his  authorities  during  the 
Saxon  period,  when  stripped  of  the  bombast  and  in- 
accurate style  of  the  monkish  historians,  is,  that  the 
Scots  had  sometimes  been  defeated  by  the  English, 
had  received  peace  ou  disadvantageous  terms,  had 
made  submissions  to  the  English  monarch,  and  had 
even  perhaps  fallen  into  some  dependence  on  a 
power  which  was  so  much  superior,  and  which  they 
had  not  at  that  time  sufficient  force  to  resist.  His 
authorities  from  the  Norman  period  were,  if  possible, 
still  less  conclusive:  the  historians  indeed  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  homage  done  by  the  northern  po- 
tentate ;  but  no  one  of  them  says  it  was  done  for  his 
kingdom ;  and  several  of  them  declare,  in  express 
terms,  that  it  was  relative  only  to  the  fiefs  which  he 
enjoyed  south  of  the  Tweed  ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  king  of  England  himself  swore  fealty  to  the 
French  monarch,  for  the  fiefs  which  he  inherited  in 
France  And  to  such  scandalous  shifts  was  Edward 
tcduced,  that  he  quotes  a  passage  from  Hovedcn, 
where  it  is  asserted,  that  a  Scottish  king  had  done 
homage  to  England ;  but  he  purposely  omits  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence,  which  expresses  that  this 
prince  did  homage  for  the  lands  which  he  held  in 
England. 

When  William,  king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  battle  of  Alnwic,  he  was  obliged,  for 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty,  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
victor  for  his  crown  itself.  The  deed  was  performed 
according  Uj  all  the  rites  of  the  feudal  law  ,  the  re- 
cord was  prcscr'/ed  in  the  English  archives,  and  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  historians  :  but  as  it  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind,  and  as  historians  speak  of  this  su- 
periority as  a  great  acquisition  gained  by  the  fortu- 
nate arms  of  Henry  II.,  there  can  remain  no  doulit, 
that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was,  in  all  former  pe- 
riods, cntinjy  free  and  independent.  Its  subjection 
continued  a  very  few  years  :  King  Richard  desirouc, 
before  his  departure  lor  the  Holy  Land,  to  conciliate 
the  friendship  of  William,  renounced  that  homage, 
which,  he  says  in  cxiircss  terras,  had  been  extorted 
by  his  father ;  and  he  only  retained  the  usual  ho- 


mage which  had  been  done  by  the  Scottish  prince 
for  the  lands  which  they  held  in  England. 

But  though  this  transaction  rendered  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  still  more  unquestionable,  than 
if  no  fealty  had  ever  been  sworn  to  the  English 
crown  ;  the  Scottish  kings,  ajiprized  of  the  point 
aimed  at  by  their  powerful  neighbours,  seem  for  a 
long  time  to  have  retained  some  jealousy  on  that 
head,  and,  in  doing  homage,  to  have  anxiously  ob- 
viated all  such  pretensions.  When  William,  in  1200, 
did  homage  to  John  at  Lincoln,  he  was  careful  to 
insert  a  salvo  for  his  royal  dignity  :  When  Alexan 
der  III.  sent  assistance  to  his  father-in-law  Henry 
III.  during  the  wars  of  the  barons,  he  previously  pro- 
cured an  acknowledgment,  that  this  aid  was  granted 
only  from  friendship,  not  from  any  right  claimed  by 
the  English  monarch  :  and  when  the  same  prince 
was  invited  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  this  very 
Edward,  he  declined  attendance,  till  he  received  a 
like  acknowledgment. 

But  as  all  these  reasons  (and  stronger  could  not 
be  produced)  were  but  a  feeble  rampait  against  the 
power  of  the  sword,  Edward,  carrying  with  him  a 
great  army,  which  was  to  enforce  his  proofs,  ad- 
vanced to  the  frontiers,  and  invited  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, and  all  the  competitors,  to  attend  him  in 
the  castle  of  Norham,  a  place  situated  on  the  south- 
ern banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  order  to  determine  that 
cause  which  had  been  referred  to  his  arbitration. 
But  though  this  deference  seemed  due  to  so  great  a 
monarch,  and  was  no  more  than  what  his  father  and 
the  English  barons  had,  in  similar  circumstances, 
paid  to  Lewis  IX.  the  king,  careful  not  to  give 
umbrage,  and  determined  never  to  produce  his 
claim,  till  it  should  be  too  late  to  think  of  opposi- 
tion, sent  the  Scottish  barons  an  acknowledgment, 
that,  though  at  that  time  they  had  passed  the  fron- 
tiers, this  step  should  never  be  drawn  into  precedent, 
or  afford  the  English  kings  a  pretence  for  exacting  a 
like  submission  in  any  future  transaction.  When 
the  whole  Scottish  nation  had  thus  unwarily  jiut 
themselves  in  his  power,  Edward  opened  the  confer- 
ences at  Norham  :  he  informed  the  parliament,  by 
the  mouth  of  Roger  le  Brabancon,  his  chief  justici- 
ary, that  he  was  conic  thither  to  determine  the  right 
among  the  competitors  to  their  crown  ;  that  he  was 
determined  to  do  strict  justice  to  all  parties;  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  this  authority,  not  in  virtue 
of  the  reference  made  to  him,  but  in  quality  of  supe- 
rior and  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  pro- 
duced iiis  proofs  of  this  superiority,  which  he  pre- 
tended to  be  unquestionable,  and  he  required  of 
them  an  acknowledfjnient  of  it;  a  demand  which  was 
superfluous  if  the  fact  were  already  known  and 
avowed,  and  which  plainly  betrays  Edward's  con- 
sciousness of  his  lame  and  defective  title.  Tlie 
Scottish  parliament  was  astonished  at  so  new  a  jire 
tension,  and  answered  only  by  their  silence.  But 
tile  king,  in  order  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  free 
and  regular  proceedings,  desired  them  to  remove 
into  their  own  country,  to  deliberate  upon  his  claim, 
to  exaniine  his  proofs,  to  jiropose  all  their  objections, 
and  to  inform  him  of  their  resolution:  and  he  ap- 
pointed a  plain  at  Upsettleton,  on  the  northern 
banks  of  the  Tweed,  for  that  purpose. 

When  the  Scottish  barons  assembled  in  this  place, 
though  moved  with  indignation  at  the  injustice  of 
this  unexpected  claim,  and  at  the  frauil  with  which 
it  had  bei-n  conducted,  they  found  themselves  be- 
trayed into  a  situation,  in  wiiich  it  was  impossible 
for  thcDi  to  make  any  defence  for  the  ancient  liberty 
and  independence  of  their  country.     The  king  o> 
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England,  a  martial  and  politic  prince,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  lay  at  a  very  small  distance,  and 
was  only  separated  from  them  by  a  river  fordable  in 
many  places.  Though  by  a  sudden  flight  some  of 
theni  might  themselves  be  able  to  make  their  escape; 
what  hopes  could  they  entertain  of  securing  the 
kingdom  against  his  future  enterprises?  Without 
a  head,  without  union  among  themselves,  attached 
all  of  them  to  different  competitors,  whose  title  they 
had  rashly  submitted  to  the  decision  of  this  foreign 
usurper,  and  who  were  thereby  reduced  to  an  abso- 
lute dependence  upon  him  ;  they  could  only  expect, 
by  resistance,  to  entail  on  themselves  and  their  poste- 
rity a  more  grievous  and  more  destructive  servitude. 
Yet,  even  in  this  desperate  state  of  their  affairs,  the 
Scottish  barons,  as  we  learn  from  Walsingham,  one 
of  the  best  historians  of  that  period,  had  the  courage 
to  reply,  that,  till  they  had  a  king,  they  could  take 
no  resolution  on  so  momentous  a  point :  the  journal 
of  king  Edward  says,  that  they  made  no  answer  at 
all :  that  is,  perhaps,  no  particular  answer  or  objec- 
tion to  Edward's  claim ;  and  by  this  solution  it  is 
possible  to  reconcile  the  journal  with  the  historian. 
The  king,  therefore,  interpreting  their  silence  as 
consent,  addressed  himself  to  the  several  competitors, 
and  previously  to  his  pronouncing  sentence,  required 
their  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority. 

It  is  evident  from  the  genealogy  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Scotland,  that  there  could  only  be  two  ques- 
tions about  the  succession,  that  between  Baliol  and 
Bruce  on  the  one  hand,  and  lord  Hastings  on  the 
other,  concerning  the  partition  of  the  crown ;  and 
that  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  themselves  concern- 
ing the  preference  of  their  respective  titles,  supposing 
the  kingdom  indivisible  :  yet  there  appeared  on  this 
occasion  no  less  than  nine  claimants  besides ; 
John  Comyu  or  Cummin,  lord  of  Badenoch,  Flo- 
rence, earl  of  Holland,  Patric  Dunbar,  earl  of 
March, William  de  Vescey,  Robert  de  Fynkeni,  Ni- 
cholas de  Soules,  Patric  Galythly,  Roger  de  Man- 
deville,  Robert  de  Ross  ;  not  to  mention  the  king  of 
Norway,  who  claimed  as  heir  to  his  daughter  Mar 
garet.  Some  of  these  competitors  were  descended 
from  more  remote  branches  of  the  royal  family  ; 
others  were  even  sprung  from  illegitimate  children  ; 
and  as  none  of  them  had  the  least  pretence  of  right. 
It  is  natural  to  conjecture,  that  Edward  had  secretly 
encouraged  them  to  appear  in  the  list  of  claimants, 
that  he  might  sow  the  more  division  among  the  Scot- 
tish nobility,  make  the  cause  appear  the  more  intri- 
cate, and  be  able  to  choose,  among  a  great  number, 
the  most  obsequious  candidate. 

But  he  found  them  all  equally  obsequious  on  this 
occasion.  Robert  Bruce  was  the  first  that  acknow- 
ledged Edward's  right  of  superiority  over  Scotland  ; 
and  he  had  so  far  foreseen  the  king's  pretensions, 
that  even  in  his  petition,  where  he  set  forth  his 
claim  to  the  crown,  he  had  previously  applied  to 
him  as  liege  lord  of  the  kingdom ;  a  step  which  was 
not  taken  by  any  of  the  other  competitors.  They 
all,  however,  with  seeming  willingness,  made  a  like 
acknowledgment  when  required ;  though  Baliol,  lest 
he  should  give  offence  to  the  Scottish  nation,  had 
taken  care  to  be  absent  during  the  first  days ;  and 
he  was  the  last  that  recognized  the  king's  title.  Ed- 
ward next  deliberated  concerning  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  the  discussion  of  this  great  contro- 
versy. He  gave  orders,  that  Baliol,  and  such  of  the 
competitors  as  adhered  to  him,  should  choose  forty 
commissioners  ;  Bruce  and  his  adherents  forty  more  : 
to  these  the  king  added  twenty-<'our  Englishmen : 
he  ordered  these  hundred  and  four  commiiaioners 


to  examine  the  cause  deliberately  among  themselves, 
and  make  their  report  to  him  :  and  he  promised  in 
the  ensuing  year  to  give  his  determination.  Mean- 
while he  pretended  that  it  was  requisite  to  have  all 
the  fortresses  of  Scotland  delivered  into  his  hands, 
in  order  to  enable  him,  without  opposition,  to  put 
the  true  heir  in  possession  of  the  crown ;  and  this 
exorbitant  demand  was  complied  with,  both  by  the 
states  and  by  the  claimants.  The  governors  also  of 
all  the  castles  immediately  resigned  their  command; 
except  Umfreville,  earl  of  Angus,  who  refused,  with- 
out a  formal  and  particular  acquittal  from  the  par- 
liament and  the  several  claimants,  to  surrender  his 
fortresses  to  so  domineering  an  arbiter,  who  had 
given  to  Scotland  so  many  just  reasons  of  suspicion. 
Before  this  assembly  broke  up,  which  had  fixed  such 
a  mark  of  dishonour  on  the  nation,  all  the  prelates 
and  barons  there  present  swore  fealty  to  Edward; 
and  that  prince  appointed  commissioners  to  receive 
a  like  oath  from  all  the  other  barons  and  persons  of 
distinction  in  Scotland. 

The  king  having  finally  made,  as  he  imagined, 
this  important  acquisition,  left  the  commissioners  to 
sit  at  Berwick,  and  examine  the  titles  of  the  several 
competitors  who  claimed  the  precarious  crown,  which 
Edward  was  willing  for  some  time  to  allow  the  lawful 
heir  to  enjoy.  He  went  southwards,  both  in  order 
to  assist  at  the  funeral  of  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  died  about  this  time,  and  to  compose  some  dif- 
ferences which  had  arisen  among  the  principal  no- 
bility. Gilbert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  greatest  baroQ 
of  the  kingdom,  had  espoused  the  king's  daughter; 
and  being  elated  by  that  alliance,  and  still  more  by 
his  own  power,  which,  he  thought,  set  him  above  the 
laws,  he  permitted  his  bailiffs  and  vassals  to  commit 
violence  on  the  lands  of  Humphry  Bohun,  earl  ot 
Hereford,  who  retaliated  the  injury  by  like  violence. 
But  this  was  not  a  reign  in  which  such  illegal  pro- 
ceedings could  pass  with  impunity.  Edward  pro- 
cured a  sentence  against  the  two  earls,  committed 
them  both  to  prison,  and  would  not  restore  them  to 
their  liberty  till  he  exacted  a  fine  of  1000  marks 
from  Hereford,  and  one  of  10,000  from  his  son- 
in-law. 

During  this  interval,  the  titles  of  John  Baliol  and 
of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  claims  appeared  to  be  the 
best  founded  among  the  competitors  for  the  crown  ot 
Scotland,  were  the  subject  of  general  disquisition,  as 
well  as  of  debate  among  the  commissioners.  Ed- 
ward, in  order  to  give  greater  authority  to  his  in- 
tended decision,  proposed  this  general  question  both 
to  the  commissioners  and  to  all  the  celebrated  law- 
yers in  Europe :  whether  a  person  descended  from 
the  eldest  sister,  but  farther  removed  by  one  degree, 
were  preferable,  in  the  succession  of  kingdoms,  fiefs, 
and  olner  indivisible  inheritances,  to  one  descended 
from  the  younger  sister,  but  one  degree  nearer  to 
the  common  stock  ?  This  was  the  true  state  of  the 
case ;  and  the  principle  of  representation  had  now 
gained  so  much  ground  every  where,  that  a  uniform 
answei  was  returned  to  the  king  in  the  affirmative. 
He  therefore  pronounced  sentence  in  favour  of  Ba- 
liol; and  when  Bruce,  upon  this  disappointment, 
joined  afterwards  Lord  Hastings,  and  claimed  a 
third  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  now  pretended  to  be 
divisible,  Edward,  though  his  interest  seemed  more 
to  require  the  partition  of  Scotland,  again  pronounced 
sentence  in  favour  of  Bahol.  That  competitor,  upon 
renewing  his  oath  of  fealty  to  England,  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom;  all  his  fortresses  were  re- 
stored to  him;  and  the  conduct  o!"  Edward,  both  in 
the  deliberate  solemnity   of  the   proceedings,    and 
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in  the  justice  of  the  award,  was  so  far  unexcep- 
tionable. 

Had  the  king  entertained  no  other  view  than 
that  of  establishing  his  superiority  over  Scotland, 
though  the  iniquity  of  that  claim  was  apparent,  and 
was  aggravated  by  the  most  egregious  breath  of 
trust,  he  might  have  fixed  his  pretensions,  and  have 
left  that  important  acquisition  to  his  posterity  :  but 
he  immediately  proceeded  in  such  a  manner,  as 
made  it  evident,  that,  not  content  with  this  usurpa- 
tion, he  aimed  also  at  the  absolute  sovereignty  and 
dominion  of  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  gradually 
inuring  the  Scots  to  the  yoke,  and  exerting  his 
rights  of  superiority  with  moderation,  he  encouraged 
all  appeals  to  England;  required  King  John  him- 
seli,  by  six  diflerent  summons  on  trivial  occasions, 
to  come  to  London  ;  refused  him  the  privilege  of  de- 
fending his  cause  by  a  procurator  ;  and  obliged  him 
to  appear  at  the  bar  of  his  parliament  as  a  private 
person.  These  humiliating  demands  were  hitherto 
quite  unknown  to  a  king  of  Scotland  :  they  are, 
however,  the  necessary  consequence  of  vassalage  by 
the  feudal  law  ;  and  as  there  was  no  preceding  in  ■ 
stance  of  such  treatment  submitted  to  by  a  prince  of 
that  country,  Edward  must,  from  that  circumstance 
alone,  had  there  remained  any  doubt,  have  been 
himself  convinced  that  his  claim  was  altogether  an 
usurpation.  But  his  intention  plainly  was  to  enrage 
Baliol  by  these  indignities,  to  engage  him  in  rebel- 
lion, and  to  assume  the  dominion  of  the  state,  as 
the  punishment  of  his  treason  and  felony.  Accord- 
ingly Baliol,  though  a  prince  of  a  soft  and  gentle 
spirit,  returned  into  Scotland  highly  provoked  at  this 
usage,  and  determined  at  all  hazards  to  vindicate 
his  liberty  ;  and  the  war  which  soon  after  broke  out 
between  France  and  England  gave  him  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  executing  his  purpose. 

The  violence,  robberies,  and  disorders,  to  which 
that  age  was  so  subject,  were  not  confined  to  the 
licentious  barons  and  their  retainers  at  land  :  the 
sea  was  equally  infested  with  piracy  :  the  feeble  ex- 
ecution of  the  laws  had  given  licence  to  all  orders  of 
men  :  and  a  general  appetite  for  rapine  and  revenge, 
supported  by  a  false  point  of  honour,  had  also  in- 
fected tlie  merchants  and  mariners  ;  and  it  pushed 
them,  on  any  provocation,  to  seek  redress  by  imme- 
diate retaliation  upon  the  aggressors.  A  Norman 
dnd  an  English  vessel  met  oft'  the  coast  near  Bay- 
onne;  and  both  of  them  having  occasion  for  water, 
they  sent  their  boats  to  land,  and  the  several  crews 
came  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  spring :  there 
ensued  a  quarrel  for  the  preference :  a  Norman 
drawing  his  dagger,  attenii)ted  to  stab  an  English- 
man ;  who  grappling  with  him,  threw  his  adversary 
on  the  ground ;  and  the  Norman,  as  was  pretended, 
falling  on  his  own  dagger,  was  slain.  This  scuffle 
between  two  seamen  about  water,  soon  kindled  a 
blofjdy  war  between  the  two  nations,  and  involved  a 
great  part  of  Europe  in  the  quarrel.  The  mariners 
of  the  Norman  ship  carried  their  complaints  to  the 
P'rench  king :  Fhilip,  without  inquiring  into  the 
fa/-t,  without  demanding  redress,  bade  them  take  re- 
venge, and  trouble  him  no  more  about  the  matter. 
The  Noniians,  who  had  been  more  n-gular  than 
utual  in  applying  to  the  crown,  needeil  but  this  hint 
to  proceed  to  immediate  violence.  They  fccizcd  an 
Engliith  Rhip  in  the  rhanni-1 ;  and  hanging,  along 
with  lomc  dogd,  Hcveral  of  the  crew  on  the  yard-arm, 
in  presence  of  their  companionn,  dinmissed  the 
ve«»cl ;  anil  bade  the  mariners  infonn  thi-ir  coun- 
trjir.en,  Vliat  vcng'-anec  wa»  now  taken  for  the 
likiod  of  the  Norman  killed  at  Rayonne.     This  in- 


jury, accompanied,  with  so  general  and  deliberate 
an  insult,  was  resented  by  the  mariners  of  the  cinque- 
ports,  who,  without  carrying  any  complaint  to  the 
king,  or  waiting  for  redress,  retaliated,  by  commit- 
ting like  barbarities  on  all  French  vessels  without 
distinction.  The  French,  provoked  by  their  losses, 
preyed  on  the  ships  of  all  Edward's  subjects, 
whether  English  or  Gascon.  The  sea  became  a 
scene  of  piracy  between  the  nations  :  the  sovereigns, 
without  either  seconding  or  repressing  the  violence 
of  their  subjects,  seemed  to  remain  indifferent  spec- 
tators: the  English  made  private  associations  with 
the  Irish  and  Dutch  seamen ;  the  French  with  tlve 
Flemish  and  Genoese :  and  the  animosities  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  became  every  day  more  violent 
and  barbarous.  A  fleet  of  two  hundred  Norman 
vessels  set  sail  to  the  south  for  wine  and  other  com- 
modities ;  and  in  their  passage  seized  all  the  English 
ships  which  they  met  with ;  hanged  the  seamen,  and 
seized  the  goods.  The  inhabitants  of  the  English 
sea-ports,  informed  of  this  incident,  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  sixty  sail,  stronger  and  better  manned  than  the 
others,  and  awaited  the  enemy  on  their  return.  After 
an  obstinate  battle,  they  put  them  to  rout,  and  sunk, 
destroyed,  or  took  the  greater  part  of  them.  No 
quarter  was  given ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  the  loss 
of  the  French  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men : 
which  is  accounted  for  by  this  circumstance,  that  the 
Norman  fleet  was  employed  in  transporting  a  consi- 
derable body  of  soldiers  from  the  south. 

The  affair  was  now  become  too  important  to  be 
any  longer  overlooked  by  the  sovereigns.  On  Phi- 
lip's sending  an  envoy  to  demand  reparation  and 
restitution,  the  king  dispatched  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  the  French  court,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  quarrel.  He  first  said  that  the  English  courts 
of  justice  were  open  to  all  men ;  and  if  any  French- 
man were  injured,  he  might  seek  reparation  by 
course  of  law.  He  next  offered  to  adjust  the  matter 
by  private  arbiters,  or  by  a  personal  interview  with 
the  king  of  France,  or  by  a  reference  either  to  the 
pope  or  the  college  of  cardinals,  or  any  particular 
cardinals  agreed  on  by  both  parties.  The  French, 
probably  the  moie  disgusted  as  they  were  hitherto 
losers  in  the  quarrel,  refused  all  these  expedients : 
The  vessels  and  the  goods  of  merchants  were  confis- 
cated on  both  sides  :  depredations  were  continued  by 
the  Gascons  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  as  well 
as  by  the  English  in  the  channel :  Philip  cited  the 
king,  as  duke  of  Guiennc,  to  appear  in  his  court  at 
Paris,  and  answer  for  these  oft'ences  :  and  Edward, 
apprehensive  of  danger  to  that  prtvince,  sent  .John 
St.  John,  an  experienced  soldier,  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
gave  him  directions  to  put  Guienne  in  a  posture  of 
defence. 

That  he  might,  however,  prevent  a  final  rupture 
between  the  nations,  the  king  dispatched  his  brother, 
Edmond,  carl  of  Lancaster,  to  Paris;  and  as  this 
prince  had  espoused  the  queen  of  Navarre,  mother 
to  Jane,  queen  of  France,  he  seemed,  on  account  of 
that  alliance,  the  most  proper  person  for  finding  ex- 
pedients to  accommodate  the  difference.  Jane  pre- 
tended to  interpose  with  her  good  offices:  Mary, 
the  queen-dowager,  feigned  the  same  amicable  dis- 
]>osition  :  And  these  two  jtrincesses  told  Edinond, 
that  the  circumstance  the  most  difficult  to  adjust  was 
the  point  of  honour  with  Philip,  who  thought  himself 
affronted  by  the  injuries  committed  against  him  by 
his  sub-vassals  in  (Juienne:  but  if  Edward  would 
once  consent  to  give  him  seizin  and  possession  of 
that  province,  he  would  think  his  honour  fully  re- 
paired, would   engage  to  restore  Guienne  imniedi- 
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ately,  and  would  accept  of  a  very  easy  satisfuclion  for 
all  the  other  injuries.  The  king  was  consulted  on  the 
occasion ;  and  as  he  then  found  himself  in  immedi- 
ate danger  of  war  with  the  Scots,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  more  important  concern,  this  politic  piince, 
blinded  by  his  favourite  passion  for  subduing  that 
nation,  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  so  gross 
an  artifice.  He  sent  his  brother  orders  to  sign  and 
execute  the  treaty  with  the  two  queens :  Philip  so- 
lemnly promised  to  execute  his  part  of  it ;  and  the 
king's  citation  to  appear  in  the  court  of  France  was 
accordingly  recalled :  but  the  French  monarch  was 
no  sooner  put  in  possession  of  Guicnnc,  than  the 
citation  was  renewed ;  Edward  was  condemned  for 
non-appearance ;  and  Guienne,  by  a  formal  sen- 
tence, was  declared  to  be  forfeited  and  annexed  to 
the  crown. 

Edward,  fallen  into  a  like  snare  with  that  which 
he  himself  had  spread  for  the  Scots,  was  enraged  ; 
and  the  more  so,  as  he  was  justly  ashamed  of  his 
own  conduct,  in  being  so  egregiously  over-reached 
by  the  court  of  France.  Sensible  of  the  extreme 
difficulties  which  he  should  encounter  in  the  reco- 
very of  Gascony,  where  he  had  not  retained  a  single 
place  in  his  hands,  he  endeavoured  to  compensate 
that  loss,  by  forming  alliances  with  several  princes, 
who  he  projected  should  attack  France  on  all  quar- 
ters, and  make  a  diversion  of  her  forces.  Adolphus 
de  Nassau,  king  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  him  for  that  purpose ;  as  did  also  Amada;us, 
count  of  Savoy,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  the 
counts  of  Gueldre  and  Luxembourg,  the  duke  of 
Brabant  and  count  of  Barre,  who  had  married  his 
two  daughters,  Margaret  and  Eleanor :  but  these  al- 
liances were  extremely  burdensome  to  his  narrow 
revenues,  and  proved  in  the  issue  entirely  ineffec- 
tual. More  impression  was  made  on  Guienne  by  an 
English  army,  which  he  completed  by  emptying  the 
jails  of  many  thousand  thieves  and  robbers,  who  had 
been  confined  there  for  their  crimes.  So  low  had 
the  profession  of  arms  fallen,  and  so  much  had  it 
degenerated  from  the  estimation  in  which  it  stood 
during  the  vigour  of  the  feudal  system  ! 

The  king  himself  was  detained  in  England,  first 
by  contrary  winds,  then  by  his  apprehensions  of  a 
Scottish  invasion,  and  by  a  rebellion  of  the  Welsh, 
whom  he  repressed  and  brought  again  under  subjec- 
tion. The  army,  which  he  sent  to  Guienne,  was 
commanded  by  his  nephew,  John  de  Bi-etagne,  earl 
of  Richmond,  and  under  him  by  St.  John,  Tibetof, 
de  Vere,  and  other  officers  of  reputation  :  who  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  town  of  Bayonne,  as  well 
as  of  Bourg,  Blaye,  Reole,  St.  Severe,  and  other 
places,  which  straitened  Bourdeaux,  and  cut  off  its 
coninuinicatiou  both  by  sea  and  laud.  The  favour 
which  the  Gascon  nobility  bore  to  the  English  go- 
vernment facilitated  these  conquests,  and  seemed  to 
promise  still  greater  successes;  but  this  advantage 
was  soon  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  some  of  the  of- 
ficers. Philip's  brother,  Charles  de  Valois,  who 
commanded  the  French  armies,  having  laid  siege  to 
Podensac,  a  small  fortress  near  Reole,  obliged  Gif- 
fard  the  governor  to  capitulate ;  and  the  articles, 
though  favourable  to  the  English,  left  all  the  Gas- 
cons prisoners  at  discretion,  of  whom  about  fifty 
were  hanged  by  Charles  as  rebels  :  a  policy  by  which 
he  both  intimidated  that  people,  and  produced  an 
irreparable  breach  between  them  and  the  English. 
That  prince  immediatelv  attacked  Reole,  where  the 
earl  oi'  Richmond  himself  commanded  ;  and  as  the 
place  seemed  not  tenable,  the  English  general  drew 
his  troops   to  the  water-side,   with  an   intention   of 


embarking  with  the  greater  part  of  tne  army.  The 
enraged  Gascons  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  at  the  same 
time  opened  their  gates  to  the  French,  who,  beside; 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  took  many 
prisoners  of  distinction.  St.  Severe  was  more  vigo- 
rously defended  by  Hugh  de  Vere,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Oxford  ;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  The 
French  king  not  content  v/ith  these  successes  iu 
Gascony,  threatened  England  with  an  invasion ; 
and,  by  a  sudden  attempt,  his  troops  took  and  burnt 
Dover,  but  were  obliged  soon  after  to  retire.  And 
in  order  to  make  a  greater  diversion  of  the  English 
force,  and  engage  Edward  in  dangerous  and  impor- 
tant wars,  he  formed  a  secret  alliance  with  John 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland ;  the  commencement  of 
that  strict  union  which  during  so  many  centuries 
was  maintained  by  mutual  interests  and  necessities 
between  the  French  and  Scottish  nations.  John 
confirmed  this  aUiance,  by  stipulating  a  marriage 
between  his  eldest  son  and  the  daughter  of  Charles 
de  Valois. 

The  expenses  attending  these  multiplied  wars  of 
Edward,  and  his  preparations  for  war,  joined  to  al- 
terations which  had  insensibly  taken  place  in  the 
general  state  of  affairs,  obliged  him  to  have  frequent 
recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies,  introduced  the 
lower  orders  of  the  state  into  the  public  councils,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  great  and  important  changes 
in  the  government;  for  fuller  particulars  of  which 
see  the  next  Appendix. 

Edward,  conscious  of  the  reasons  of  disgust  which 
he  had  given  to  the  king  of  Scots,  informed  of  the 
'dispositions  of  that  people,  and  expecting  the  most 
violent  effects  of  their  resentment,  which  h.t  knew 
he  had  so  well  merited,  employed  the  supplies  granted 
him  by  his  people,  in  making  preparations  against 
the  hostilities  of  his  northern  neighbour.  When  in 
this  situation,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty 
secretly  concluded  between  John  and  Philip ;  and 
though  uneasy  at  this  concurrence  of  a  French  and 
Scottish  war,  he  resolved  not  to  encourage  his  ene- 
mies bv  a  pusillanimous  behaviour,  or  by  yielding 
to  their  united  efforts.  He  summoned  John  to  per- 
form the  duty  of  a  vassal,  and  to  send  him  a  supply 
of  forces  against  an  invasion  from  France,  with 
which  he  was  then  threatened :  he  next  required 
that  the  fortresses  of  Berwick,  Jedborough,  and 
Roxborough,  should  be  put  into  his  hands  as  a  se- 
curity during  the  war:  he  cited  John  to  appear  iu 
an  English  parliament  to  be  held  at  Newcastle  :  and 
when  none  of  these  successive  demands  were  com- 
plied with,  he  marched  northward  with  numerous 
forces,  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse,  to  chastise  his 
rebellious  vassal.  The  Scottish  nation,  who  had 
little  reliance  on  the  vigour  and  abilities  of  their 
prince,  assigned  him  a  council  of  twelve  noblemen, 
iu  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  was  really  lodged, 
and  who  put  the  country  in  the  best  posture  of  which 
the  present  distractions  would  admit.  A  great  army, 
composed  of  40,000  infantry,  though  supported  only 
by  500  cavalry,  advanced  to  the  frontiers ;  and  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  upon  Carlisle,  marched  eastwards 
to  defend  those  provinces  which  Edward  was  pre- 
paring to  attack.  But  some  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Scottish  nobles,  Robert  Bmce  the  father  and 
son,  the  earls  of  March  and  Angus,  prognosticating 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  from  the  concurrence  of 
intestine  divisions  and  a  foreign  invasion,  endea- 
voured here  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  Edward, 
by  an  early  submission ;  and  the  king,  encouraged 
by  this  favourable  incident,  led  his  army  mio  the 
enemies'  country,  and  crossed  tne  Tweed  wiinout 
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opposilion  at  Coldstream.  He  then  received  a  mes- 
sage from  John,  by  which  that  prince,  having  now 
procured  for  himself  and  his  nation  Pope  Celcstine's 
dispensation  from  former  oaths,  renounced  the  ho- 
mage which  had  been  done  to  England,  and  set  Ed- 
ward at  defiance.  This  bravado  was  but  ill  sup- 
ported by  the  military  operations  of  the  Scots.  Ber- 
wick was  already  taken  by  assault :  Sir  William 
Douglas,  the  governor,  was  made  prisoner :  above 
7(X)U  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and 
Edward,  elated  by  this  great  advantage,  dispatched 
Earl  Warrenne  with  12,000  men,  to  lay  siege  to 
Dunbar,  which  was  defended  by  the  flower  of  the 
Scottish  nobility. 

The  Scots,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this 
place,  which,  if  taken,  laid  their  whole  country 
open  to  the  enemy,  advanced  with  their  main  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  earls  of  Buchan,  Lenox, 
and  Marre,  in  order  to  relieve  it  Warrenne,  pot 
dismayed  at  the  great  superiority  of  their  number, 
marched  out  to  give  them  battle.  He  attacked 
them  with  great  vigour;  and  as  undisciplined  troops, 
when  numerous,  are  but  the  more  exposed  to  a  panic 
upon  any  alarm,  he  soon  threw  them  into  confu- 
sion, and  chased  them  off  the  field  with  great 
slaughter.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  20,000  men  :  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  with 
all  its  garrison,  surrendered  next  day  to  Edward, 
who,  after  the  battle,  had  brought  up  the  main  body 
of  the  English,  and  who  now  proceeded  with  an 
assured  confidence  of  success.  The  castle  of  Itox- 
borough  was  yielded  by  James,  steward  of  Scotland  ; 
and  that  nobleman,  from  whom  is  descended  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  was  again  obliged  to  swear 
fealty  to  Edward.  After  a  feeble  resistance,  the 
castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling  opened  their  gates 
to  the  enemy.  All  the  southern  parts  were  instantly 
subdued  by  the  English ;  and,  to  enable  them  the 
bettor  to  reduce  the  northern,  whose  inaccessible  si- 
tuation seemed  to  give  them  some  more  security, 
Edward  sent  for  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Welsh 
and  Irish,  who,  being  accustomed  to  a  desultory 
kind  of  war,  were  the  best  fitted  to  pursue  the  fugi- 
tive Scots  into  the  recesses  of  their  lakes  and  moun- 
tains. But  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was  already 
broken  by  their  misfortunes ;  and  the  feeble  and 
timid  Baliol,  discontented  with  his  own  subjects, 
and  overawed  by  the  English,  abandoned  all  those 
resources  which  his  people  might  yet  have  possessed 
in  this  extremity.  He  hastened  to  make  his  sub- 
missions to  Edward  ;  he  exjjrcssed  the  deepest  peni- 
tence for  his  disloyalty  to  his  liege  lord ;  and  he 
made  a  solemn  and  irrevocable  resignation  of  his 
crown  into  the  hands  of  that  monarch.  Edward 
marched  northwards  to  Aberdeen  and  Elgin,  with- 
out meeting  an  enemy  :  no  Scotchman  approached 
him  but  to  pay  him  submission  and  do  him  homage: 
even  the  turbulent  Highlanders,  ever  refractory  to 
their  own  princes,  and  averse  to  the  restraint  of  laws, 
endeavoured  tn  prevent  the  devastation  of  their 
country,  by  giving  him  early  prr)ofs  of  obedience  : 
and  Edward,  having  brought  the  whole  kingdom  to 
a  •.et-niing  state  of  tranquillity,  returned  to  the  south 
with  hiH  anny.  There  w;is  a  stone,  Ut  which  the  po- 
pular luperstilion  of  the  Scots  paid  Ujc  highest  ve- 
ui-ration  :  all  their  kings  were  seated  on  it,  when 
they  rweived  the  rite  of  inauguration  :  an  ancient 
traiiiliun  assured  them,  that,  wherever  this  stone 
wa»  placed,  their  nation  should  always  govern  :  and 
it  was  carefully  preserved  at  Scone,  as  the  true  pal- 
Lulium  of  their  monarchy,  and  their  ultimate  re- 
Kjurce    amid»l  all   their  ui«fortunc8.     Edward  got 


possession  of  it;  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Eng 
land.  He  gave  orders  to  destroy  the  records,  and 
all  those  monuments  of  antiquity,  which  might  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  independence  of  the  king 
dom,  and  refute  the  English  claims  of  superiority. 
The  Scots  preteuil,  that  he  also  destroyed  all  the 
annals  preserved  in  their  convents :  but  it  is  not 
probable,  that  a  nation,  so  rude  and  unpolished, 
should  be  possessed  of  any  history  which  deserves 
much  to  be  regretted.  The  great  seal  of  Baliol  was 
broken  ;  and  that  prince  himself  was  carried  prisoner 
to  London,  and  committed  to  custody  in  the  Tower. 
Two  years  after,  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  voluntary  banishment  in  France  ;  where, 
without  making  any  farther  attempts  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  royalty,  he  died  in  a  private  station. 
Earl  Warrenne  was  left  governor  of  Scotland  :  En- 
glishmen were  entrusted  with  the  chief  offices  ;  and 
Edward,  flattering  himself  that  he  had  attained  the 
end  of  all  his  wishes,  and  that  the  numerous  acts  of 
fraud  and  viofcnce,  which  he  had  practised  against 
Scotland,  had  terminated  iu  the  final  reduction  of 
that  kingdom,  returned  with  his  victorious  army  into 
England. 

An  attempt,  which  he  made  about  the  same  time, 
for  the  recovery  of  (Juienne,  was  not  equally  suc- 
cessful. He  sent  thither  an  army  of  7000  men, 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster. That  prince  gained  at  first  some  advantages 
over  the  French  at  Bourdeaux ;  but  he  was  soon 
after  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  died  at 
Bayonne.  The  command  devolved  on  the  earl  of 
Lincoln,  who  was  not  able  to  perform  any  thing 
considerable  during  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

But  the  active  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Eclward, 
while  his  conquests  brought  such  considerable  ac- 
cessions to  the  English  monarchy,  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied, so  long  as  Guienne,  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  his  family,  was  wrested  from  him  by  the  dishonett 
artifices  of  the  French  monarch,  l-'inding  that  the 
distance  of  that  province  rendered  all  his  efforts 
against  it  feeble  and  uncertain,  he  purposed  to  at- 
tack France  in  a  quarter  where  she  apjieared  more 
vulnerable ;  and  with  this  view  he  married  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  John,  earl  of  Holland,  and  at 
the  same  time  contracted  an  alliance  with  (luy,  earl 
of  Inlanders,  stipulated  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  75,000 
pounds,  and  projected  an  invasion,  with  their  united 
forces,  upon  Philij),  their  common  enemy.  He 
hoped  that  when  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  Fhi- 
glish,  F'lemish,  and  Dutch  armies,  reinforced  by  his 
German  allies,  to  wliom  he  had  j)roniised  or  remitted 
considerable  sums,  should  enter  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  threaten  the  capital  itself,  Philip  would 
at  last  be  obliged  to  relin(]uish  his  acquisitions,  and 
purchase  peace  by  the  restitution  of  (juienne  But, 
in  order  tr)  set  this  great  machine  in  movement, 
considerable  supplies  were  requisite  from  the  parlia- 
ment; and  Edward,  without  much  difficulty,  ob 
tained  from  the  barons  and  knights  a  new  grant  of 
a  twelfth  of  all  their  moveables,  and  from  the  bo- 
roughs, that  of  an  eighth.  The  great  and  almost 
unlimited  power  of  the  king  over  the  latter,  enabled 
I  him  to  throw  the  heavier  part  of  the  burthen  on 
them  ;  and  the  j>rejuclices  which  he  seems  always  to 
have  entertained  against  the  church,  on  account  of 
the  former  zeal  of  the  clergy  for  the  Montfort  fac- 
I  tion,  made  him  resolve  to  load  them  with  still  more 
I  considerable  impositions,  and  he  requin^d  of  them  a 
fifth  of  their  moveables.  But  he  here  met  with  an 
ojjposition,  which  fr)r  some  time  disconcerted  all  his 
mea«ure8,  and  engaged  him  in  eDteq)ri8eH  that  were 
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somewhat  dangerous  to  him ;  and  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  | 

Boniface  VIII.  v.ho  had  succeeded  Celestine  in 
the  papal  throne,  was  a  man  of  the  most  lofty  and 
enterprising  s})irit;  and,  though  not  endowed  with 
that  severity  of  manners  which  commonly  accompa- 
nies ambition  in  men  of  his  order,  he  was  determined 
to  carry  the  authority  of  the  tiara,  and  his  dominion 
over  the  temporal  power,  to  as  great  a  height  as  it 
had  ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  Sensible 
that  his  immediate  predecessors,  by  oppressing  the 
church  in  every  province  of  Christendom,  had  ex- 
tremely alienated  the  affections  of  the  clergy,  and 
had  afforded  the  civil  magistrate  a  pretence  for  lay- 
ing like  impositions  on  eeclosiastical  revenues,  he 
attempted  to  resume  the  former  station  of  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  and  to  establish  himself  as  the  common 
protector  of  the  spiritual  order  against  all  invaders. 
For  this  purpose,  he  issued  very  early  in  his  pontifi- 
cate a  general  bull,  prohibiting  all  princes  from  le- 
vying, without  his  consent,  any  taxes  upon  the 
clergy,  and  all  clergymen  from  submitting  to  such 
impositions ;  and  he  threatened  both  of  them  with 
the  penalties  of  excommunication  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience. This  important  edict  is  said  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  solicitation  of  Robert  de  Winchel- 
scy,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  intended  to 
employ  it  as  a  rampart  against  the  ■•'iolent  extor- 
tions which  the  church  had  felt  ft-om  Edward,  and 
the  still  greater,  which  that  prince's  multiplied  ne- 
cessities gave  them  reason  to  apprehend.  When  a 
demand,  therefore,  was  made  on  the  clergy  of  a 
fifth  of  their  moveables,  a  tax  which  was  probably 
much  more  grievous  than  a  fifth  of  their  revenue,  as 
their  lands  were  mostly  stocked  with  their  cattle, 
and  cultivated  by  their  villains ;  the  clergy  took 
shelter  under  the  bull  of  Pope  Boniface,  and  pleaded 
conscience  in  refusing  compliance.  The  king  came 
not  immediately  to  extremities  on  this  repulse;  but, 
after  locking  up  all  their  granaries  and  barns,  and 
prohibiting  all  rent  to  be  paid  them,  he  appointed  a 
new  synod,  to  confer  with  him  upon  his  demand. 
The  primate,  not  dismayed  by  these  proofs  of  Ed- 
ward's resolution,  here  plainly  told  him,  that  the 
clergy  owed  obedience  to  two  sovereigns,  their  spi- 
ritual and  their  temporal;  but  their  duty  bound  them 
to  a  much  stricter  attachment  to  the  former  than  to 
the  latter :  they  could  not  comply  with  his  commands 
(for  such,  in  some  measure,  the  requests  of  the 
crown  were  then  deemed),  in  contradiction  to  the 
express  prohibition  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

The  clergy  had  seen,  in  many  instances,  that 
Edward  paid  little  regard  to  those  numerous  privi- 
leges, on  which  they  set  so  high  a  value.  He  had 
formerly  seized,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  all  the  mo- 
ney and  plate  belonging  to  the  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  had  applied  them  to  the  public  service; 
nnd  they  could  not  but  expect  more  violent  treat- 
ment on  this  sharp  refusal,  grounded  on  such  dan- 
gerous principles.  Instead  of  applying  to  the  pope 
tor  a  relaxation  of  his  bull,  he  resolved  immediately 
to  em])loy  the  poveer  in  his  hands;  and  he  told  the 
ecclesiastics,  that,  since  they  refused  to  support  the 
( ivil  government,  they  were  unworthy  to  receive  any 
benefit  from  it;  and  he  would  accordingly  put  them 
(ut  of  the  protection  of  the  laws.  This  vigorous 
measure  was  immediately  carried  into  execution. 
Orders  were  issued  to  the  judges  to  receive  no  cause 
brought  before  them  by  the  clergy;  to  hear  and  de- 
cide all  causes  in  which  they  were  defendants :  to 
do  every  man  justice  against  them;  to  do  them  jus- 
tice against  nobody.     The  ecclesiastics  soon  found 


themselves  in  the  most  miserable  situation  imagina- 
ble. They  could  not  remain  in  their  own  houses  or 
convents  for  want  of  subsistence :  if  they  went 
abroad  in  quest  of  maintenance,  they  were  dis- 
mounted, robbed  of  their  horses  and  clothes,  abused 
by  every  ruffian,  and  no  redress  could  be  obtained 
by  them  for  the  most  violent  injury.  The  primate 
himself  was  attacked  on  the  highway,  was  stripped 
of  his  equipage  and  and  furniture,  and  was  at  last 
reduced  to  board  himself,  with  a  single  servant,  in 
the  house  of  a  country  clergyman.  The  king, 
meanwhile,  remained  an  indifferent  spectator  of  all 
these  violences ;  and,  without  employing  his  officers 
in  committing  any  immediate  injury  on  the  priests, 
which  might  have  appeared  invidious  and  oppressive, 
he  took  ample  vengeance  on  them  for  their  obstinate 
refusal  of  his  demands.  Though  the  archbishop  is- 
sued a  general  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  who  attacked  the  persons  or  property  of  ecclesi- 
astics, it  was  not  regarded  :  while  Edward  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  people  become  the  vo- 
luntary instruments  of  his  justice  against  them,  and 
inure  themselves  to  throw  oft'  that  respect  for  the 
sacred  order,  by  which  they  had  been  so  long  over- 
awed and  governed. 

The  spirits  of  the  clergy  were  at  last  broken  by 
this  harsh  treatment.  Besides  that  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  York,  which  lay  nearest  the  danger  that 
still  hung  over  them  from  the  Scots,  voluntarily, 
from  the  first,  voted  a  fifth  of  their  moveables ;  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury,  Ely,  and  some  others,  made  a 
com))osition  for  the  secular  clergy  within  their 
dioceses  ;  and  they  agreed  not  to  pay  the  fifth,  which 
would  have  been  an  act  of  disobedience  to  Boniface's 
bull,  but  to  deposit  a  sum  equivalent  in  some  church 
appointed  them ;  whence  it  was  taken  by  the  king's 
officers.  Many  particular  convents  and  clergymen 
made  pa)"ment  of  a  like  sum,  and  received  the  king's 
protection.  Those  who  had  not  ready  money,  entered 
into  recognizances  for  the  payment.  And  there  was 
scarcely  found  one  ecclesiiistic  in  the  kingdom,  who 
seemed  willing  to  suffer,  for  the  sake  of  religious 
privileges,  this  new  species  of  martyrdom,  the  most 
tedious  and  languishing  of  any,  the  most  mortifying 
to  spiritual  pride,  and  not  rewarded  by  that  crown  of 
glory,  which  the  church  holds  up,  with  such  ostenta- 
tion, to  her  devoted  adherents. 

But  as  the  money  granted  by  parliament,  though 
considerable,  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  king's 
necessities,  and  that  levied  by  compositions  with  the 
clergy  came  in  slowly,  Edward  was  obliged,  for  the 
obtaining  of  farther  supply,  to  exert  his  arbitrai-y 
power,  and  to  lay  an  oppressive  hand  on  all  orders 
of  men  in  the  kingdom.  He  limited  the  merchants 
in  the  quantity  of  wool  allowed  to  be  exported  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  forced  them  to  pay  him  a  duty  of 
forty  shillings  a  sack,  which  was  computed  to  be 
above  the  third  of  the  value.  He  seized  all  the  rest 
of  the  wool,  as  well  as  all  the  leather  of  the  king- 
dom, into  his  hands,  and  disposed  of  these  commodi- 
ties for  his  own  benefit :  he  required  the  sheriffs  of 
each  county  to  supply  him  with  2000  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  as  many  oats,  which  he  permitted  them 
to  seize  wherever  they  could  find  them :  the  cattle 
and  other  commodities  necessary  for  supplying  his 
army  were  laid  hold  of  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners :  and  though  he  promised  to  pay  afterwards 
the  equivalent  of  all  these  goods,  men  saw  but  little 
probability  that  a  prince,  who  submitted  so  little  to 
the  limitations  of  law,  could  ever,  amidst  his  multi- 
plied necessities,  be  reduced  to  a  strict  observance 
of  liis  engagements.     He  showed,  at  the  same  time, 
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an  equal  disregard  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal 
law,  by  which  all  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were 
I  held  :  in  order  to  increase  his  anny,  and  enable  him 
to  support  that  great  effort  vhich  he  intended  to 
make  against  France,  he  required  the  attendance  of 
every  proprietor  of  land  possessed  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year,  even  though  he  held  not  of  the  crown,  and 
was  not  obliged  by  his  tenure  to  perform  any  such 
service. 

These  acts  of  violence  and  of  arbitrary  power, 
notwithstanding  the  great  j/crsonal  regard  generally 
bcfrne  to  the  king,  bred  murmurs  in  every  order  of 
men ;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  some  of  the  great  no- 
bility, jealous  of  their  own  privileges  as  well  as  of 
national  liberty,  gave  countenance  and  authority  to 
these  comi)laints.  Edward  assembled  on  the  sea- 
coast  an  army,  which  he  ))Uiposed  to  send  over  to 
Gascony,  while  he  himself  should  in  person  make 
an  impression  on  the  side  of  Flanders ;  and  he  in- 
tended to  put  these  forces  under  the  command  of 
Ilumphiey  Bohun  earl  of  Hereford,  the  constable, 
and  Koger  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  mareschal  of 
England.  But  these  two  powerful  carls  refused  to 
execute  his  commands,  and  aflinned,  that  they  were 
only  obliged  by  their  office  to  attend  his  person  in 
the  wars.  A  violent  altercation  ensued;  and  the 
king,  in  the  height  of  his  passion,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  constable,  exclaimed,  "  Sir  carl,  by  God, 
you  shall  either  go  or  hang."  "  By  God,  Sir  king," 
replied  Hereford,  "  I  will  neither  go  nor  hang." 
And  he  immedijitely  departed,  with  the  mareschal, 
and  above  thirty  other  considerable  barons. 

Upon  this  opposition,  the  king  laid  aside  the  pro- 
ject of  an  expedition  against  Guienne  ;  and  assem- 
bled the  forces  which  he  himself  purposed  to  trans- 
port into  Flanders.  But  the  two  earls,  irritated  in 
tiie  contest,  and  elated  by  impunity,  pretending  that 
none  of  their  ancestors  had  ever  served  in  that 
country,  refused  to  perform  the  duty  of  their  office 
in  mustering  the  army.  The  king,  now  finding  it 
advisable  to  proceed  with  moderation,  instead  of  at- 
tainting the  earls,  who  possessed  tiieir  dignities  Iiy 
hereditary  right,  appointed  Thomas  de  Berkeley, 
and  Geoffrey  de  Geyneville,  to  act,  in  that  emer- 
gence, as  constable  and  mareschal.  He  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  church;  took  the  pri- 
mate again  into  favour;  made  him,  in  conjunction 
with  licginald  de  (irey,  tutor  to  the  prince,  whom 
he  intended  to  appoint  guardian  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  absence;  and  he  even  assembled  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  in  Westminster-hall,  to  whom 
he  deigned  to  make  an  apology  for  his  past  con- 
duct. He  pleaded  the  urgent  necessities  of  the 
crown;  his  e.xtreme  want  of  money;  his  engage- 
ments from  honour  as  well  as  interest  to  support  his 
foreign  allies :  and  he  promised,  if  ever  he  returned 
in  safety  to  redress  all  their  grievances,  to  restore 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  make  all  his  sub- 
jects compensation  for  the  losses  which  they  had 
8Uitained.  Meanwhile,  he  begged  them  to  suspend 
their  animosities  ;  to  judge  of  him  by  his  future  con- 
duet,  of  whicii,  he  hoped,  ho  should  be  more  master; 
to  remain  faithful  to  his  government,  or,  if  he  pe- 
rished in  the  present  war,  to  preservo  their  allegi- 
tncc  to  his  son  and  successor. 

There  were  certainly,  fnjm  thn  concurrence  of 
'1  I'intcnis  among  the  great,  and  grievances  of  the 
J  jile,  materials  sullicient  in  any  other  period  to 
i.rtw  kindled  a  civil  war  in  England  ;  but  the  vigour 
and  abilities  of  Edward  k<'pt  every  one  in  awe;  and 
his  dexterity,  in  stopping  on  the  brink  of  d-inger, 
«n»l  retracting  the  measures  to  which  he   hr.d  been 


pushed  by  his  violent  temper  and  arbitrary  princi- 
ples, saved  the  nation  from  so  great  a  calamity. 
The  two  great  earls  dared  not  to  break  out  into  open 
violence :  they  proceeded  no  farther  than  framing 
a  remonstrance,  which  was  delivered  to  the  king  at 
Winchelsea,  when  he  was  ready  to  embark  for 
Flanders.  They  there  complained  of  the  violations 
of  the  Great  Charter  and  that  of  forests ;  the  violent 
seizures  of  corn,  leather,  cattle,  and  above  all,  of 
wool,  a  commodity  which  they  affirmed  to  be  equal 
in  value  to  half  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  :  the  arbi- 
trary imposition  of  forty  shillings  a  sack  on  the 
small  quantity  of  wool  allowed  to  be  exported  by  the 
merchants ;  and  they  claimed  an  immediate  redress 
of  all  these  grievances.  The  king  told  them  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  council  were  now  at  a  distance, 
and  without  their  advice  he  could  not  deliberate  on 
measures  of  so  great  importance. 

But  the  constable  and  mareschal,  with  the  barons 
of  their  party,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Ed- 
ward's absence,  and  to  obtain  an  explicit  assent  to 
their  demands.  When  summoned  to  attend  the 
parliament  at  London,  they  came  with  a  great  body 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  ;  and  before  they  would  enter 
the  city,  required  that  the  gates  should  be  put  into 
their  custody.  The  primate,  who  secretly  favoured 
all  their  pretensions,  advised  the  council  to  comply  ; 
and  thus  they  became  masters  both  of  the  y(jung 
prince  and  of  the  resolutions  of  parliament.  Their 
demands,  however,  were  moderate ;  and  such  as  suf- 
ficiently justify  the  purity  of  their  intentions  in  all 
their  past  measures :  they  only  required,  that  the 
two  charters  should  receive  a  solemn  confirmation  ; 
that  a  clause  should  be  added  to  secure  the  nation 
for  ever  against  all  impositions  and  taxes  without 
consent  of  parliament ;  and  that  they  tnemselves  and 
their  adherents,  who  had  refused  to  attend  the  kin? 
into  Flanders  snould  be  pardoned  for  the  offence, 
and  should  be  again  received  into  favour.  Tne  prince 
of  Wales  and  his  council  assented  to  these  terms ; 
and  the  charters  were  sent  over  to  the  king  in 
Flanders  to  be  there  confirmed  by  him.  Edward 
felt  the  utmost  reluctance  to  this  measure,  which,  he 
apprehended,  would  for  the  future  impose  fetters  on 
his  conduct,  and  set  limits  to  his  lawless  authority. 
Oil  various  pretences  he  delayed  three  days  in  giving 
any  answer  to  the  deputies;  and  when  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  his  refusal  were  represented  to  him, 
he  was  at  last  obliged,  after  many  internal  struggles, 
to  effix  his  seal  to  the  charters,  as  also  to  the  clause 
that  bereaved  him  of  the  power,  which  he  had 
hitherto  assumed,  of  imposing  arbitrary  taxes  upoa 
the  people. 

That  we  may  finish  at  once  this  interesting  trans- 
action concerning  the  settlement  of  the  charters,  we 
shall  briefly  mention  the  subsequent  events  which 
relate  to  it.  The  constable  and  mareschal,  informed 
of  the  king's  compliance,  were  satisfied;  and  not 
only  ceased  from  disturbing  the  government,  but 
assisted  the  regency  with  their  power  against  the 
Scots,  who  had  risen  in  armf,  and  had  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  England.  But  heing  sensible,  that  the 
smallest  pretence  would  suflBce  to  make  Edward  re- 
tract tiieso  detested  laws,  which,  though  they  had 
often  received  the  sanction  both  of  king  and  parlia- 
ment, and  had  been  acknowledged  (luring  three 
reigns,  were  never  yet  deemed  to  have  sufficient  va- 
lidity ;  they  insisted,  that  he  should  again  confirm 
them  on  his  return  to  England,  and  should  thereby 
ri'nouni'c  all  plea  which  he  might  derive  from  his 
residing  in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  formerly 
aflB:ted    his   seal    to  them.     It   appeared   that  they 
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judged  aright  of  Edward's  character  and  intentions: 
he  delayed  his  confirmation  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
when  the  fear  of  worse  consequences  obliged  him 
again  to  comply,  he  expressly  added  a  salvo  for  his 
royal  dignity  or  prerogative,  which  in  effect  ener- 
vated tlie  whole  force  of  the  charters.  The  two 
earls  and  their  adherents  left  the  parliament  in  dis- 
gust ;  and  the  king  was  constrained,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, to  grant  to  the  people,  without  any  subter- 
fuge, a  pure  and  absolute  confirmation  of  those 
laws,  which  were  so  much  the  object  of  their  pas- 
sionate affection.  Even  farther  securities  were  then 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  national  privileges. 
Three  knights  were  appointed  to  be  chosen  in  each 
county,  and  were  invested  with  the  power  of  punish- 
ing, by  fine  and  imprisonment,  every  transgression 
or  violation  of  the  charters ;  a  precaution  which, 
though  it  was  soon  disused,  as  encroaching  loo 
much  on  the  royal  prerogative,  proves  the  attach- 
ment which  the  English,  in  that  age,  bore  to  liberty, 
and  their  well-grounded  jealousy  of  the  arbitrary 
disposition  of  Edward. 

The  work,  however,  was  not  yet  entirely  finished 
and  complete.  In  order  to  execute  the  lesser  charter, 
it  was  requisite  by  new  perambulations,  to  set  bounds 
to  the  royal  forests,  and  to  disafforest  all  land  which 
former  encroachments  had  comprehended  within 
their  limits.  Edward  discovered  the  same  reluctance 
to  comply  with  this  equitable  demand ;  and  it  was 
not  till  after  many  delays  on  his  part,  and  many  so- 
licitations and  requests,  and  even  menaces  of  war 
and  violence  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  that  the 
perambulations  were  made,  and  exact  boundaries 
fixed,  by  a  jury  in  each  county,  to  the  extent  of  his 
forests.  Had  not  his  ambitious  and  active  temper 
raised  him  so  many  foreign  enemies,  and  obliged 
him  to  have  recourse  so  often  to  the  assistance  of  his 
subjects,  it  is  not  likely  that  those  concessions  could 
ever  have  been  extorted  from  him. 

But  while  the  people,  after  so  many  successful 
struggles,  deemed  themselves  hajipy  in  the  secure 
possession  of  their  privileges,  they  were  surprised,  in 
1305,  to  find  that  Edward  had  secretly  applied  to 
Rome,  and  had  procured,  from  that  mercenary  court, 
an  absolution  from  all  the  oaths  and  engagements, 
which  he  had  so  often  reiterated,  to  observe  both  the 
charters.  There  are  some  historians  so  credulous  as 
to  imagine,  that  this  perilous  step  was  taken  by  him 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  acquire  the  merit  of 
granting  a  new  confirmation  of  the  charters,  as  he 
did  soon  after ;  and  a  confirmation  so  much  the  more 
unquestionable,  as  it  could  never  after  be  invalidated 
by  his  successors,  on  pretence  of  any  force  or  vio- 
lence which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  But  be- 
sides that  this  might  have  been  done  with  a  better 
grace,  if  he  had  never  applied  for  any  such  absolu- 
tion, the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  proves  him  to 
be  little  susceptible  of  such  refinements  in  patriot- 
ism ;  and  this  very  deed  itself,  in  which  he  anew 
coutirmed  the  charters,  carries  on  the  face  of  it  a 
very  opposite  presumption.  Though  he  ratified  the 
charters  in  general,  he  still  took  advantage  of  the 
papal  bull  so  far  as  to  invalidate  the  late  perambu- 
lations of  the  forests,  which  had  been  made  with 
such  care  and  attention,  and  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
power,  in  case  of  favourable  incidents,  to  extend  as 
much  as  formerly  those  arbitrary  jurisdictions.  If 
the  power  was  not  in  fact  made  use  of,  we  can  only 
conclude  that  the  favourable  incidents  did  not  offer. 

Thus,  after  the  contests  of  near  a  whole  century, 
and  these  ever  accompanied  with  violent  jealousies, 
often    with   public    convulsions,  the  Great  Charter 


was  finally  established;  and  the  English  nation 
have  the  honour  of  extorting,  by  their  perseverance 
this  concession  from  the  ablest^  the  most  warlike, 
and  the  most  ambitious  of  all  their  princes.  It  is 
computed,  that  above  thirty  confirmations  of  the 
charter  were  at  different  times  required  of  several 
kings,  and  granted  by  them,  in  full  parliament ;  a 
precaution  which,  while  it  discovers  some  ignorance 
of  the  true  nature  of  law  and  government,  proves  a 
laudable  jealousy  of  national  privileges  in  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  extreme  anxiety  lest  contrary  precedents 
should  ever  be  pleaded  as  an  authority  for  infringing 
them.  Accordingly  we  find,  that,  though  arbitrary 
practices  often  prevailed,  and  were  even  able  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  settled  customs,  the  validity  of 
the  Great  Charter  was  never  afterwards  fonnally 
disputed ;  and  that  grant  was  still  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  English  government,  and  the  sure  rule  by 
which  the  authority  of  every  custom  was  to  be  tried 
and  canvassed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Star-cham- 
ber, martial  law,  imprisonment  by  warrants  from 
the  privy-council,  and  other  practices  of  a  like  na- 
ture, though  established  for  several  centuries,  were 
scarcely  ever  allowed  by  the  English  to  be  parts  of 
their  constitution  :  the  affection  of  the  nation  for 
liberty  still  prevailed  over  all  precedent,  and  even 
all  political  reasoning :  the  exercise  of  these  powers, 
after  being  long  the  source  of  secret  murmurs  among 
the  people,  was,  in  fullness  of  time,  solemnly  abo- 
lished as  illegal,  at  least  as  oppressive,  by  the  whole 
legislative  authority. 

To  return  to  the  period  from  which  this  account 
of  the  charters  has  led  us  :  though  the  king's  impa- 
tience to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies  in  Fluu- 
ders  made  him  overlook  all' considerations,  either  of 
domestic  discontents  or  of  commotions  among  the 
Scots  ;  his  embarkation  had  been  so  long  retarded 
by  the  various  obstructions  thrown  in  his  way,  that 
he  lost  the  proper  season  for  action,  and  after  his 
arrival  made  no  progress  against  the  enemy.  The 
king  of  France,  taking  advantage  of  his  absence, 
had  broken  into  the  Low  Countries ;  had  defeated 
the  Flemings  in  the  battle  of  Fumes;  had  made 
himself  master  of  Lisle,  St.  Omer,  Courtrai,  and 
Ypres  ;  and  seemed  in  a  situation  to  take  full  ven- 
geance on  the  earl  of  Flanders,  his  rebellious  vassal. 
But  Edward,  seconded  by  an  English  army  of  50,000 
men  (for  this  is  the  number  assigned  by  historiansj, 
was  able  to  stop  the  career  of  his  victories;  and 
Philip,  finding  all  tht  weak  resources  of  his  king- 
dom already  exhausted,  began  to  dread  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  and  to  apprehend  an  invasion  on  France  it- 
self. The  king  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
appointed of  assistance  from  Adolph,  king  of  the 
Romans,  which  he  had  purchased  at  a  very  high 
price,  and  finding  many  urgent  calls  for  his  pre- 
sence in  England,  was  desirous  of  ending,  on  any 
honourable  terms,  a  war  which  served  only  to  divert 
his  force  from  the  execution  of  more  important  pro- 
jects. This  disposition  in  both  m(  narchs  soon  pro- 
duced a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  two  years ;  and 
engaged  them  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  ar- 
bitration of  Pope  Boniface. 

Bonitace  was  among  the  last  of  the  sovereign 
pontifl's  that  exercised  an  authority  over  the  tempo- 
ral jurisdiction  of  princes  ;  and  these  exorbitant  pre- 
tensions, which  he  had  been  tempted  to  assume  from 
the  successful  example  of  his  predecessors,  but  of 
which  the  season  was  now  past,  involved  him  in  so 
many  calamities,  and  were  attended  with  so  unfor 
tuna'te  a  catastrophe,  that  they  have  been  secretly 
abandoned,   though  never  openly   relinquished,  by 
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his  successors  in  the  a]>ostolic  chair.  Edward  and 
Philip,  equally  jealous  of  papal  claims,  took  care  to 
insert  in  their  reference,  that  Boniface  was  made 
judge  of  the  difference  l<y  their  consent,  as  a  private 
person,  not  by  any  right  of  his  pontiticatc  ;  and  the 
pope,  without  seeming  to  be  offended  at  this  morti- 
fying clause,  proceeded  to  give  a  sentence  between 
them,  iu  which  they  both  acquiesced.  He  brought 
them  to  agree  that  their  union  should  be  cemented 
by  a  double  marriage ;  that  of  Edward  himself,  who 
was  uow  a  widower,  with  Margaret,  Philip's  sister, 
and  that  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  that  monarch.  Philip  was  likewise  willing  to 
restore  Guienne  to  the  English,  which  he  had  in- 
deed no  good  pretence  to  detain  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
the  Scots,  and  their  king  John  Baliol,  should,  as  his 
allies,  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  and  should  be 
restored  to  their  liberty.  The  difference,  after  se- 
veral disputes,  was  compromised,  by  their  making 
mutual  sacniices  to  each  other.  Edward  agreed  to 
abandon  his  ally  the  earl  of  Flanders,  on  condition 
that  Philip  should  treat  in  like  manner  his  ally  the 
king  of  Scots.  The  prospect  of  conquering  these 
two  countries,  whose  situation  made  them  so 
commodious  an  acquisition  to  the  respective  king 
doiiis,  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations  ;  and 
though  they  were  both  finally  disappointed  in  their 
hopes,  their  conduct  was  ven-y  reconcilcable  to  the 
principles  of  an  interested  policy.  This  was  the 
first  specimen  which  the  Scots  had  of  the  French  al- 
liance, and  which  was  exactly  conformable  to  what 
a  smaller  power  must  always  expect,  when  it  blindly 
attaches  itself  to  the  will  and  fortunes  of  a  greater. 
That  unhapjiy  people,  now  engaged  in  a  brave  though 
unequal  contest  for  their  Tibertics,  were  totally  aban- 
doned by  the  ally,  in  whom  they  reposed  their  liual 
contidence,  to  the  will  of  an  imperious  conqueror. 

Though  England,  as  well  as  other  European  coun- 
tries was,  in  its  ancient  state,  very  ill  qualified  for 
making,  and  still  worse  for  maintaining,  conquests, 
Scotland  was  so  niU'.-h  inferior  in  its  internal  force, 
and  was  so  ill  situated  for  receiving  foreign  succours, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  Edward,  an  ambitious  monarch, 
should  have  cast  his  eye  on  so  tempting  an  acquisi- 
tion, which  brought  both  security  and  greatness  to 
his  native  country.  But  the  instruments  whom  he 
employed  to  maintain  his  dominion  over  the  northern 
kingdom  were  not  happily  chosen  ;  and  acted  not 
with  the  requisite  ]ini(lence  and  moderation  in  re- 
conciling the  Scottish  nation  to  a  yoke  which  they 
bore  witli  such  extreme  reluctance.  Warrcnnc,  re- 
tiring into  England,  on  account  of  his  bad  state  of 
health,  left  the  administration  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Orraesby,  who  was  appointed  justiciary  of  Scot- 
land, and  C'ressingham,  who  bore  the  office  of  trea- 
surer;  and  a  small  military  force  remained  to  se- 
cure the  precarious  authority  of  those  ministers.  The 
latter  had  no  olher  object  than  the  amassing  of  mo- 
ney by  ra])ine  aud  injustice  :  the  former  distinguished 
himwlf  by  the  rigour  and  seventy  of  his  temper: 
and  both  of  them  treating  the  Scots  as  a  conquered 
[HMiple,  made  them  sensible  too  early  of  the  grievous 
kervitudc  into  whi<  h  they  had  fallen.  As  Edward 
required  that  all  the  proprietor*  of  land  bhould  swear 
fealty  to  tiim  ;  ever)'  one  who  refused  or  delayed 
giving  thin  testimony  of  submission,  was  outlawed 
and  imprisoned,  and  punished  without  mercy;  and 
the  hrave»t  and  most  generous  spirits  of  the  nation 
were  thus  i».\a.«perate(l  to  the  highest  degree  against 
the  Englikh  gov<  mnienU 

There  was  one  William  Wallace,  of  a  small  for- 
tune, but  descended  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  west 


of  Scotland,  whose  courage  prompted  him  to  under- 
take, and  enabled  him  finally  to  accomplish,  the  des- 
perate attempt  of  delivering  his  native  country  from 
the  dominion  of  foreigners.  This  man,  whose  va- 
lorous exploits  are  the  object  of  just  admiration,  but 
have  been  much  exaggerated  by  the  traditions  of  hif 
countrymen,  had  been  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
an  English  officer  to  put  him  to  death  ;  and  finding 
himself  obnoxious  on  that  account  to  the  severity  of 
the  administration,  he  fled  into  the  woods,  and  of- 
fered himself  as  a  leader  to  all  those  whom  their 
crimes,  or  bad  fortune,  or  avowed  hatred  of  the  En 
glish,  had  reduced  to  a  like  necessity.  He  was  en 
dowed  with  gigantic  force  of  body,  with  heroic  cou 
rage  of  mind,  with  disinterested  magnanimity,  with 
incredible  patience,  and  ability  to  bear  hunger,  fa- 
tigue, and  all  the  severities  of  the  seasons ;  and  he 
soon  acquired,  among  tliose  desperate  fugitives,  that 
authority  to  which  his  virtues  so  justly  entitled  him. 
Beginning  with  small  attempts,  in  which  he  was  al- 
ways successful,  he  gradually  proceeded  to  more 
momentous  enterprises;  and  he  discovered  equal 
caution  in  securing  his  followers,  and  valour  in  an- 
noying the  enemy-  By  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try he  was  enabled,  when  pursued,  to  ensure  a  re- 
treat among  the  morasses,  or  forests,  or  mountains ; 
and  again  collecting  his  dispersed  associates,  he  un- 
expectedly appeared  in  another  quarter,  and  sur- 
jjfised,  and  routed,  and  put  to  the  sword  the  unwary 
English.  Every  day  brought  accounts  of  his  great 
actions,  which  were  received  with  no  less  favour  by 
his  countrymen  than  terror  by  the  enemy:  all  those 
who  thirsted  after  military  fame  were  desirous  to 
partake  of  his  renown  :  his  successful  valour  seemed 
to  vindicate  the  nation  from  the  ignominy  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  by  its  tame  submission  to  the  English : 
and  though  no  nobleman  of  note  ventured  as  yet  to 
join  his  i)arfy,  he  had  gained  a  general  confidc^nce 
and  attachment,  which  birth  and  fortune  are  not 
alone  able  to  confer. 

Wallace  having,  by  many  fortunate  enterprises, 
brought  the  valour  of  his  followers  to  correspond 
to  his  own,  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  English  government ;  and  he  concerted  the  plan 
of  attacking  Ormesby  at  Scone,  and  of  taking  ven- 
geance on  him  for  all  the  violence  and  tyranny  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  The  justiciary,  apjirised 
of  his  intentions,  fled  hastily  into  England  :  and  all 
the  other  officers  of  that  nation  imitated  his  exam- 
ple :  their  terror  added  alacrity  and  courage  to  the 
Scots,  who  betook  themselves  to  arms  in  every  quar- 
ter :  many  of  the  principal  barons,  and  among  the 
rest  Sir  William  Douglas,  openly  countenanced 
Wallace's  party  :  Robert  Bruce  secretly  favoured  and 
promoted  the  same  cause  :  and  the  Scots,  shaking  off 
their  tetters,  prepared  themselves  to  defend,  by  an 
united  effort,  that  liberty  which  they  had  so  unex- 
])ectedly  recovered  from '  the  hands  of  their  op- 
pressors. 

But  Warrennc,  collecting  an  army  of  40,000  men 
in  the  north  of  England,  determined  to  re-establish 
his  authority  ;  and  he  endeavoured,  by  the  celerity 
of  his  armament  and  of  his  march,  to  compensate 
for  his  past  negligence,  which  had  enabled  the  Scots 
to  throw  off  the  English  government-  He  suddenly 
entered  Annandalc,  and  came  up  with  the  enemy  at 
Irvine,  before  their  forces  were  fully  collected,  and 
before  they  had  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. Many  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  alarmed  with 
their  dangerous  situation,  here  submitted  to  the  En- 
glish, renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty,  promised  to  de- 
liver hostages  for  their  good  behaviour,  and  received 
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a  pardon  for  past  offences.  Others  who  had  not  yet 
declared  themselves,  such  as  the  steward  of  Scotland 
and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  joined,  though  with  reluc- 
tance, the  English  army ;  and  waited  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  embracing  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
tressed countrymen.  But  Wallace,  whose  authority 
over  his  retainers  was  more  fully  confirmed  by  the 
absence  of  the  great  nobles,  persevered  obstinately 
id  his  purpose;  and  finding  himself  unable  to  give 
battle  to  the  enemy,  he  marched  northwards,  with 
an  intention  of  prolonging  the  war,  and  of  turning 
to  his  advantage  the  situation  of  that  mountainous 
and  barren  country.  When  Warrenne  advanced  to 
Stirling,  he  found  Wallace  encamped  at  Cambus 
kenneth,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Forth ;  and 
being  continually  urged  by  the  impatient  Cressing- 
ham,  who  was  actuated  both  by  personal  and  national 
animosities  against  the  Scots,  he  prepared  to  attack 
them  in  that  position,  which,  Wallace,  no  less  pru- 
dent than  courageous,  had  chosen  for  his  army  In 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Richard  Lundy,  a 
Scotchman  of  birth  and  family,  who  sincerely  ad- 
hered to  the  English,  he  ordered  his  army  to  pass  a 
bridge  which  lay  over  the  Forth :  but  he  was  soon 
convinced,  by  fatal  experience,  of  the  error  of  his 
conduct.  Wallace,  allowing  such  numbers  of  the 
English  to  pass  as  he  thought  proper,  attacked  them 
before  they  wore  fully  formed,  put  tliem  to  rout, 
pushed  part  of  them  into  the  river,  destroyed  the 
rest  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  them.  Among  the  slain  was  Cressing- 
ham  himself,  whose  memory  was  so  extremely  odious 
to  the  Scots,  that  they  flayed  his  dead  body,  and 
made  saddles  and  girths  of  his  skin.  Warrenne, 
finding  the  remainder  of  his  army  much  dismayed 
by  this  misfortune,  was  obliged  again  to  evacuate 
the  kingdom,  and  retire  into  England.  The  castles 
of  Roxborough  and  Berwick,  ill  fortified  and  feebly 
defended,  fell  soon  after  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots. 

Wallace,  universally  revered  as  the  deliverer  of 
his  country,  now  received  from  the  hands  of  his  fol- 
lowers the  dignity  of  regent  or  guardian  under  the 
captive  Balioi ;  and  finding  that  the  disorders  of  war, 
as  well  as  the  unfavourable  seasons,  had  produced  a 
famine  in  Scotland,  he  urged  his  army  to  march 
into  England,  to  subsist  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  revenge  all  past  injuries,  by  retaliating  on 
that  hostile  nation.  The  Scots,  who  deemed  every 
thing  possible  under  such  a  leader,  joyfully  attended 
his  call.  Wallace,  breaking  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties during  the  winter  season,  laid  every  place  waste 
with  fire  and  sword ;  and  after  extending  on  all 
sides,  without  opposition,  the  fury  of  his  ravages  as 
far  as  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  he  returned,  loaded 
with  spoils,  and  crowned  with  glory,  into  his  own 
country.  The  disorders  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  England,  from  the  refractory  behaviour  of  the 
constable  and  mareschal,  made  it  impossible  to  col- 
lect an  army  sufficient  to  resist  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
posed the  nation  to  this  loss  and  dishonour. 

But  Edward,  who  received  in  Flanders  intelli- 
gence of  these  events,  and  had  already  concluded  a 
ti-Lice  with  France,  now  hastened  over  to  England, 
in  certain  hopes,  by  his  activity  and  valour,  not  only 
of  wiping  off  this  disgrace,  but  of  recovering  the  im- 
portant conquest  of  Scotland,  which  he  always  re- 
garded as  the  chief  glory  and  advantage  of  his  reign. 
He  appeased  the  murmurs  of  his  people  by  conces- 
sions and  promises :  he  restored  to  the  citizens  of 
London  the  election  of  their  own  magistrates,  of 
which  they  had  been  bereaved  in  the  latter  part  of 
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his  father's  reign :  he  ordered  strict  inquiry  to  be 
made  concerning  the  corn  and  other  goods  which 
had  been  violently  seized  before  his  departure,  as  if 
he  intended  to  pay  the  value  to  the  owners :  and 
making  public  professions  of  confirming  and  observ- 
ing the  charters,  he  regained  the  confidence  of  the 
discontented  nobles.  Having  by  all  these  popular  arts 
rendered  himself  entirely  master  of  his  people,  he 
collected  the  whole  military  force  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  and  marched  with  an  army  of  near  a 
hundred  thousand  combatants  to  the  northern  fron- 
tiers. 

Nothing  could  have  enabled  the  Scots  to  resist 
but  for  one  season  so  mighty  a  power,  except  an  en- 
tire union  among  themselves ;  but  as  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  king,  whose  personal  qualities,  even 
when  he  was  present,  appeared  so  contemptible,  and 
had  left  among  his  subjects  no  principle  of  attach- 
ment to  him  or  his  family,  factions,  jealousies,  and 
animosities  unavoidably  arose  among  the  great,  and 
distracted  all  their  councils.  The  elevation  of  Wal- 
lace, though  purchased  by  so  great  merit  and  such 
eminent  services,  was  the  object  of  envy  to  the  no- 
bility, who  repined  to  see  a  private  gentleman  raised 
above  them  by  his  rank,  and  still  more  by  his  glorv 
and  reputation.  Wallace  himself,  sensible  of  their 
jealousy,  and  dreading  the  ruin  of  his  country  from 
those  intestine  discords,  voluntarily  resigned  his 
authority,  and  retained  only  tiie  command  over  that 
body  of  his  followers,  who,  being  accustomed  to  vic- 
tory under  his  standard,  refused  to  follow  into  the 
field  any  other  leader.  The  chief  power  devolved 
on  the  steward  of  Scotland,  and  Comyn  of  Bade- 
noch ;  men  of  eminent  birth,  under  whom  the  great 
chieftains  were  more  willing  to  serve  in  defence  of 
their  country. 

Turner  gives  the  following  account  of  Comyn : — 
"  Baliol's  sister  left  a  son,  named  John  Comvn,  who 
had  been  made  the  guardian  of  Scotland,  and  leadei 
of  her  armies  against  Edward.  He  was  the  represen- 
tative of  the  rights  of  Balioi,  which  had  been  decreed 
to  be  antecedent  to  those  of  Bruce.  The  claims  oi 
Bruce  had  descended  to  his  grandson,  Robert  Bruce  ; 
and  thus  Comyn  and  Robert  Bruce  stood  in  the 
same  competition  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland 
which  their  ancestors  Balioi  and  the  first  Bruce  had 
maintained." 

The  two  Scottish  commanders,  collecting  their 
several  forces  from  every  quarter,  fixed  their  station 
at  Falkirk,  and  purposed  there  to  abide  the  assault 
of  the  English.  Wallace  was  at  the  head  of  a  third 
body,  which  acted  under  his  command.  The  Scot- 
tish army  placed  their  pikemen  along  the  front : 
lined  the  intervals  between  the  three  bodies  with 
archers :  and  dreading  the  great  superiority  of  the 
English  in  cavalry,  endeavoured  to  secure  their 
front  by  pallisadoes,  tied  together  by  ropes.  In  this 
disposition  they  expected  the  approach  of  the 
enemv. 

The  following  instance  of  Edward's  personal  he- 
roism, and  the  habits  of  those  who  wished  really  to 
be  deemed  warriors,  is  given  by  Turner : — "  In  the 
moor  near  Linthligow,  he  (Edward)  halted  them 
(his  troops),  for  the  night.  They  rested  on  the  bare 
earth,  their  shields  their  pillows,  their  armour  theii 
bed,  and  their  horses  held,  unbated,  near  them.  As 
the  king  was  sleeping,  his  war  horse  struck  his  side 
with  his  hoof,  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs.  An  alarm 
spread  that  the  king  was  hurt;  treason  was  suspected 
and  charged;  and  a  panic  might  have  dispersed  the 
English  army,  if  Edward,  subduing  his  sensations  ol 
pain,  had  not  placed  himself  in  his  saddle,  and  re 
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a^jsurcd  his  troops  of  his  presenco.  At  dawn  they 
marched  straight  to  Falkirk,  and  hoheld  the  Scottish 
army.  The  king  wished  to  refresh  his  troops  with 
food,  but  was  reminded  that  only  a  little  brook  sepa- 
rated the  two  armies.  He  saw  the  judgment  of  the 
remark,  and  he  ordered  the  attack." 

Hume  continues  : — The  king  was  pleased  with  the 
prospect  of  being  able,  by  one  decisive  stroke,  to  de- 
termine the  fortune  of  war ;  and  dividing  his  army 
also  into  three  bodies,  ho  led  them  to  the  attack. 
The  English  archers,  who  began  about  this  time  to 
surpass  those  of  other  nations,  first  chased  tiic  Scot- 
tish bowmen  ofTthe  field;  then  pouring  in  their  ar- 
rows among  the  pikeuien,  who  were  cooped  up 
within  their  intrcnchments,  threw  them  into  disorder, 
and  rendered  the  assault  of  the  English  piljemen  and 
eavalrv  more  easy  and  successful.  The  whole  Scot- 
tish army  was  broken,  and  chased  off  the  field  with 
great  slaughter;  which  the  historians,  attending 
more  to  the  exaggerated  relations  of  the  populace 
than  to  the  probability  of  things,  make  amount  to 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men.  It  is  only  certain  that 
the  Scots  never  suffered  a  greater  loss  in  any  action, 
nor  one  which  seemed  to  threaten  more  inevitable 
ruin  to  their  country.  Turner  says  the  more  proba- 
ble account  stated  20,000. 

In  this  general  rout  of  the  army,  Wallace's  mili- 
tary skill  and  presence  of  miTid  enabled  him  to  keep 
his  troops  entire;  and  retiring  behind  ihe  Carron, 
he  marched  leisurely  along  the  banks  of  that  small 
river,  which  protected  him  from  the  enemy.  Young 
Bruce,  who  had  already  given  many  proofs  of  his 
aspiring  genius,  but  who  served  hitherto  in  the  En- 
glish army,  appeared  on  the  opposite  banks  ;  and 
distinguishing  the  .Scottish  chief,  as  well  by  his  ma- 
jestic port,  as  by  the  intrepid  activity  of  his  beha- 
viour, called  out  to  him,  and  desired  a  short  confer- 
ence. He  here  represented  to  Wallace  the  fruitless 
and  ruinous  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged ; 
and  endeavoured  to  bend  his  inflexible  spirit  to  sub- 
mission under  sui)erior  power  and  superior  fortune  : 
he  insisted  on  the  unequal  contest  between  a  wxak 
state,  deprived  of  its  head  and  agitated  by  intestine 
discord,  and  a  mighty  nation,  conducted  by  the  ablest 
and  most  martial  monarch  of  the  age,  and  possessed 
of  every  resource  cither  for  protracting  the  war,  or 
for  pushing  it  with  vigour  and  activity:  if  the  love 
of  his  countr)'  were  his  motive  for  perseverance,  his 
obstinacy  tended  only  to  prolong  her  misery;  if  he 
carried  his  views  to  private  grandeur  and  ambition, 
he  might  reflect  that,  even  if  Edward  should  with- 
draw his  armies,  it  appeared  from  past  experience, 
idat  so  many  haughty  noldcs,  proud  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  their  families,  would  never  submit  to  per- 
sonal merit,  whose  su])eriority  they  were  less  in- 
clined to  regard  as  an  object  of  admiration,  than  as 
a  reproach  and  injury  to  themselves.  To  these  ex- 
horbitions  Wallace  replied,  that,  if  he  had  hitherto 
acted  alone  as  the  champicm  of  his  country,  it  was 
solely  bi-caUKc  no  second  or  competitor,  or  what  he 
rather  wished,  no  leader  had  yet  apjieared  to  place 
hiiuftelf  in  tlrit  honourable  sUition  :  that  the  blame 
lay  entirely  on  the  nobility,  and  chiefly  on  Hruce 
him«elf,  who,  uniting  personal  merit  to  dignity  of 
family,  had  deserted  the  post  which  both  nature  and 
fortune,  by  such  powerful  calls,  invited  him  to  as- 
sume :  that  the  Scots,  possessed  of  such  a  head, 
would,  by  their  unanimity  and  concoid,  have  sur- 
mounted the  chief  diftitufty  under  which  they  now 
lalKturcil,  and  might  hope,  notwithstanding  th'ir 
present  looses,  to  oppose  successfully  all  the  powers 
and  abiliiiei  of  Edward :    tliut  heaven  iiAelf   could 


not  set  a  more  glorious  prize  before  their  eyes  either 
of  virtue  or  ambition,  than  to  join  in  one  object,  the 
acquisition  of  royalty  with  the  defence  of  national 
independence  :  and  that  as  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, more  than  those  of  a  brave  man.  could  never  be 
sincerely  cultivated  by  a  sacrifice  of  liberty,  he  him 
self  was  determined,  as  far  as  jiossible,  to  prolong 
not  her  misery  but  her  freed(mi,  and  was  desirous 
that  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  na- 
tion,  might  terminate,  when  they  could  no  otherwise 
be  preserved  than  by  receiving  the  chains  of  a 
haughty  victor.  The  gallantry  of  these  sentiment.s, 
though  delivered  by  an  armed  enemy,  struck  the 
generous  mind  of  Bruce :  the  flame  was  conveyed 
from  the  breast  of  one  hero  to  that  of  another :  he 
repented  of  his  engagements  with  Edward  ;  and  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  the  honourable  path  pointed  out  to 
him  by  Wallace,  secretly  detennined  to  seize  the 
first  opportunity  of  embracing  the  cause,  however 
desperate,  of  his  oppressed  country.  This  story  is 
told  by  all  the  Scotch  writers ;  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  Trivet  and  Hemingford,  authors  of  good 
credit,  both  agree  that  Bruce  was  not  at  that  time  iu 
Edward's  army. 

The  subjection  of  Scotland,  notwithstanding  this 
great  victory  of  Edward,  was  not  yet  entirely  com- 
pleted. The  English  army,  after  reducing  the 
southern  provinces,  was  obliged  to  retire  for  want  of 
provisions ;  and  left  the  northern  counties  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  The  Scots,  no  less  enraged  at 
their  present  defeat,  than  elated  by  their  past  victo- 
ries, still  maintained  the  contest  for  liberty ;  but 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  great  inferiority  of 
their  force,  they  endeavoured,  by  applications  to  fo- 
reign courts,  to  procure  to  themselves  .some  as 
sistance.  The  supplications  of  the  Scottish  min'» 
ters  were  rejected  by  Philip;  but  were  more  success 
ful  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Boniface,  pleased  with 
an  occasion  of  exerting  his  authority,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Edward,  exhorting  him  to  put  a  stop  to  his  op- 
pressions in  Scotland,  and  dLspluying  all  the  proofs, 
such  as  they  had  probably  been  furnished  him  by 
the  Scots  themselves,  for  the  ancient  independence 
of  that  kingdom.  Among  other  arguments,  hinted 
at  above,  he  mentioned  the  treaty  conducted  and 
finished  by  Edward  himself,  for  (he  marriage  of  liis 
son  with  the  heiress  of  Scotland;  a  treaty  which 
would  have  been  absurd,  had  he  been  superior  lord 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  possessed,  by  the  feudal 
law.  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  ward  in  marriage. 
He  mentioned  several  other  striking  facts,  which  fell 
within  the  compass  of  Edward's  own  knowledge ; 
l>artic\ilarlv,  that  Alexander,  when  he  did  homage 
to  the  king,  openly  and  expressly  rleclared  in  his 
presence,  that  he  swore  fealty  not  for  tiie  crown,  but 
for  the  lands  which  he  held  in  England:  and  the 
po])e'8  letter  might  have  passed  for  a  reasonable  one, 
had  he  not  subjoined  his  own  claim  to  be  liege  lord 
of  Scotland  ;  a  claim  which  had  not  once  been  heurd 
of,  but  which,  with  a  singular  confidence,  he  asserted 
to  be  full,  entire,  and  diTived  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  The  affirmative  style,  which  had  been  so 
successful  with  him  and  his  predecessors,  in  s))iritual 
contest",  was  never  before  abused  after  a  more  egre- 
gious manner  in  any  civil  controversy. 

The  reply,  wiiich  Edward  made  to  Boniface's 
letter,  contains  particulars  no  less  singular  and  re- 
markable. He  there  proves  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land by  historical  facts,  dc^duced  from  the  period  of 
Brutus,  the  Trojan,  who,  he  said,  founded  the  Bri- 
tish mon:irchy  in  the  ago  of  ICli  and  Samuel;  he 
supports  his  po.sifinn  by  all  the  events  which  iiusseJ 
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in  the  island  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans : 
and  after  laying  great  stress  on  the  extensive  domi- 
nions and  heroic  victories  of  King  Arthur,  he  vouch- 
safes at  last  to  descend  to  the  time  of  Edward  the 
elder,  with  which,  in  his  speech  to  the  states  of 
Scotland,  he  had  chosen  to  begin  his  claim  of  supe- 
riority. He  asserts  it  to  be  a  fact,  notorious  and 
confirmed  by  the  records  of  antiquity,  that  the  En- 
glish monarchs  had  often  conferred  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  on  their  own  subjects;  had  dethroned  these 
vassal  kings  when  unfaithful  to  them ;  and  had  sub- 
stituted others  in  their  stead.  He  displays  with 
great  pomp  the  full  and  complete  homage  which 
William  had  done  to  Henry  II.,  without  mentioning 
the  former  abolition  of  that  extorted  deed  by  King 
Richard,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  future  claims 
of  the  same  nature.  Yet  this  paper  he  begins  with 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  Almighty,  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  for  his  own  firm  persuasion  of  the  justice  of 
his  claim ;  and  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four  ba- 
rons assembled  in  parliament  at  Lincoln,  concur  in 
maintaining  before  the  pope,  under  their  seals,  the 
validity  of  these  pretensions.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  take  care  to  inform  Boniface,  that, 
though  they  had  justified  their  cause  before  him, 
they  did  not  acknowledge  him  for  their  judge :  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain  all  its  royal  prerogatives,  and 
would  never  permit  the  king  himself^  were  he  willing, 
to  relinquish  its  independence. 

That  neglect,  almost  total,  of  truth  and  justice, 
which  sovereign  states  discover  in  their  transactions 
with  each  other,  is  an  evil  universal  and  inveterate ; 
is  one  great  source  of  the  misery  to  which  the  hu- 
man race  is  continually  exposed;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  in  many  instances,  it  be  found  in 
the  end  to  contribute  to  the  interests  of  those  princes 
themselves,  who  thus  sacrifice  their  integrity  to  their 
politics.  As  few  monarchs  have  lain  under  stronger 
temptations  to  violate  the  principles  of  equity,  than 
Edward  in  his  transactions  with  Scotland ;  so  never 
were  they  violated  with  less  scruple  and  reserve*  yet 
his  advantages  were  hitherto  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  the  Scots,  once  roused  to  arms  and  inured 
to  w^ar,  began  to  appear  a  formidable  enemy,  even  to 
this  military  and  ambitious  monarch.  They  chose 
John  Comyu  for  their  regent ;  and  not  content  with 
maintaining  their  independence  in  the  northern 
parts,  they  made  incursions  into  the  southern  coun- 
ties, which  Edward  imagined  he  had  totally  subdued. 
John  de  Segrave,  whom  he  had  left  guardian  of 
Scotland,  led  an  army  to  oppose  them  ;  and  lying  at 
Roslin,  near  Edinburgh,  sent  out  his  forces  iu  three 
divisions,  to  provide  themselves  with  forage  and 
subsistence  from  the  neighbourhood.  One  party  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  regent  and  Sir  Simon 
Eraser;  and  being  unprepared,  was  immediately 
routed  and  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  The  few 
that  escaped,  fiying  to  the  second  division,  gave 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  :  the  soldiers 
ran  to  their  arms  ;  and  were  immediately  led  on  to 
take  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  countrymen.  The 
Scots,  elated  with  the  advantage  already  obtained, 
made  a  vigorous  impression  upon  them :  the  En- 
glish, animated  with  a  thirst  of  vengeance,  main- 
tained a  stout  resistance  :  the  victory  was  long  un- 
decided between  them;  but  at  last  declared  itself 
entirely  in  favour  of  the  foimer,  who  broke  the  En- 
glish and  chased  them  to  the  third  division,  now  ad- 
vancing with  a  hasty  march  to  support  their  distressed 
companions.  Many  of  the  Scots  had  fallen  in  the 
two  first  actions;  most  of  them  were  wounded  ;  and 
all  of  them  extremely  fatigued  by  the  long  continu- 


ance of  the  combat :  yet  were  they  so  transported 
with  success  and  military  rage,  that,  having  suddenly 
recovered  their  order,  and  arming  the  followers  of 
their  camp  with  the  spoils  of  the  slaughtered  enemy, 
they  drove  with  fury  upon  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
mayed English.  The  favourable  moment  decided 
the  battle ;  which  the  Scots,  had  they  met  with  a 
steady  resistance,  were  not  long  able  to  maintain 
the  English  were  chased  off  the  field :  three  victories 
were  thus  gained  in  one  day :  and  the  renown  of 
these  great  exploits,  seconded  by  the  favourable  dis- 
positions of  the  people,  soon  made  the  regent  master 
of  all  the  fortresses  in  the  south ;  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  Edward  to  begin  anew  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  king  prepared  himself  for  this  enterprise  with 
his  usual  vigour  and  abilities.  He  assembled  both 
a  great  fleet  and  a  great  army ;  and  entering  the 
frontiers  of  Scotland,  appeared  with  a  force  which 
the  enemy  could  not  think  of  resisting  in  the  open 
field.  The  English  navy,  which  sailed  along  the 
coast,  secured  the  army  from  any  danger  of  famine  : 
Edward's  vigilance  preserved  it  from  surprises  :  and 
by  this  prudent  disposition  they  marched  victorious 
from  one  extremity  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  ra- 
vaging the  open  country,  reducing  all  the  castles, 
and  receiving  the  submissions  of  all  the  nobility, 
even  those  of  Comyn  the  regent.  The  most  obsti- 
nate resistance  was  made  by  the  castle  of  Brechin, 
defended  by  Sir  Thomas  Maule ;  and  the  place 
opened  not  its  gates,  till  the  death  of  the  governor 
by  discouraging  the  gariison  obliged  them  to  submit 
to  the  fate  which  had  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom.  Wallace,  though  he  attended  the  English 
army  in  their  march,  found  but  few  opportunities  of 
signalizing  that  valour  which  had  formerly  made 
him  so  terrible  to  his  enemies. 

Edward  having  completed  his  conquest,  which 
employed  him  during  the  space  of  near  two  years, 
now  undertook  the  more  difficult  work  of  settling 
the  country,  of  establishing  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  making  his  acquisition  durable  to  the 
crown  of  England.  He  seems  to  have  carried  mat- 
ters to  extremity  against  the  natives  :  ho  abrogated 
all  the  Scottish  laws  and  customs  :  he  endeavoured 
to  substitute  the  Engbsh  in  their  place :  he  entirely 
rased  or  destroyed  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Such  records  or  histories  as  had  escaped  his  former 
search  were  now  burnt  or  dispersed :  and  he  has 
tened,  by  too  precipitate  steps,  to  abolish  entirely 
the  Scottish  name,  and  to  sink  it  finally  in  the  En- 
glish. 

Edward,  however,  still  deemed  his  favourite  con- 
quest exposed  to  some  danger,  so  long  as  Wallace 
was  alive ;  and  being  prompted  both  by  revenge  and 
policy,  he  employed  every  art  to  discover  his  retreat, 
and  become  master  of  his  person.  At  last,  that 
hardy  warrior,  who  was  determined,  amidst  the  uni- 
versal slavery  of  his  countrymen,  still  to  maintain 
his  independency,  was  betrayed  into  Edward's  hands 
by  Sir  John  Monteith,  his  friend,  whom  he  had 
made  acquainted  with  the  place  of  his  concealment. 
The  king,  whose  natural  bravery  and  magnanimity 
should  have  induced  him  to  respect  like  qualities 
in  an  enemy,  enraged  at  some  acts  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  Wallace  during  the  fury  of  war,  resolved 
to  overawe  the  Scots  by  an  example  of  severity :  he 
ordered  Wallace  to  be  carried  in  chains  to  London ; 
to  be  tried  as  a  rebel  and  traitor,  though  he  had 
never  made  submissions,  or  sworn  fealty  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  be  executed  on  Tower-hill.  This  was 
the  unworthy  fate  of  a  hero,  who,  through   a  course 
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of  many  years,  had,  with  signal  condui-t,  intrepidity, 
and  perseverance,  defended,  against  a  public  and 
oppressive  enemy,  the  liberties  of  his  native  country. 

Turner  in  his  account  makes  the  foUowini;  de- 
scriptive quotation  from  Stow  : — "  ^Villiam  ^Vales 
was  brought  to  London  with  great  numbers  of  men 
and  women  wondriug  upon  him.  He  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  William  Deleu't,  a  citizen  of  London,  in 
Fcnchurch-street.  On  the  morrow  being  the  even 
of  Saint  Barthoh)mew,  he  was  brought  on  horseback 
to  Westminster.  John  Segreve,  and  GeftVey  Knight, 
the  mayor,  sheriffs  and  aldermen  of  Loudon,  and 
many  other,  both  on  horsebacke  and  on  foote,  ac- 
companying him ;  and  in  the  great  hall  of  Westmin- 
ster, he  being  placed  on  the  south  bench,  crowned 
with  laurel,  fur  that  he  had  said  in  times  past,  that 
he  ought  to  beare  a  crown  in  that  hall,  as  it  was 
commonly  reported,  and  being  appeached  for  a 
traytor,  by  Sir  Peter  Malloice  the  king's  justice, 
bee  answered  that  hee  never  was  a  traytor  to  the 
king  of  England." 

But  the  barbarous  policy  of  Edward  failed  of  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  directed.  The  Scots  al- 
ready disgusted  at  the  great  innovations  introduced 
by  the  sword  of  a  conqueror  into  their  laws  and  go- 
vernment, were  farther  enraged  at  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  exercised  upon  Wallace ;  and  all  the  envy 
which,  during  his  life-time,  had  attended  that  gallant 
chief,  being  now  buried  in  his  grave,  he  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  champion  of  Scotland,  and  the 
patron  of  her  expiring  independency.  The  people, 
inflamed  with  resentment,  were  every  where  disposed 
to  rise  against  the  English  government ;  and  it  was 
not  long  ere  a  new  and  more  fortunate  leader  pre- 
sented himself,  who  conducted  them  to  liberty,  to 
victory,  and  to  vengeance. 

Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  that  Robert  who  had 
been  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  had  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandfather's  and  father's  death,  to  all 
their  rights ;  and  the  demise  of  John  Baliol,  toge- 
ther with  the  captivity  of  Edward,  eldest  son  of  that 
prince,  seemed  to  open  a  full  career  to  the  genius 
and  ambition  of  this  young  nobleman.  He  saw  that 
the  Scots,  when  the  title  to  their  crown  had  expired 
in  the  males  of  their  aucient  royal  family,  had  been 
divided  into  parlies  nearly  equal  between  the  houses 
of  Bruce  and  Baliol ;  and  that  every  incident,  which 
had  since  happened,  had  tended  to  wean  them  from 
any  attachment  to  the  latter.  The  slender  capacity 
of  John  had  proved  unable  to  defend  them  against 
their  enemies :  he  had  meanly  resigned  his  crown 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror:  he  had,  before  his 
deliverance  from  captivity,  reiterated  that  resigna- 
tion in  a  manner  seemingly  voluntary  ;  and  had  in 
that  deed  thrown  out  many  refleutKins  extremely 
(lii«bon(mrable  to  his  ancient  subject^,  whom  he  pulj 


he  had  beheld  his  countrymen  suffer  in  their  une- 
qual contest ;  the  repeated  defeats  and  misfortunes 
which  they  had  undergone;  proved  to  him  so  many 
incentives  to  bring  them  relief,  and  conduct  tliem  to 
vengeance  against  the  haughty  victor.  The  circum- 
stances which  attended  Bruce's  lirst  declaration  are 
variously  related ;  but  we  shall  rather  follow  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  Scottish  historians ;  not  that 
their  authority  is  in  general  anywise  comparable  to 
that  of  the  English,  but  because  they  may  be  sup- 
posed sometimes  better  informed  concerning  facts 
which  so  nearly  interested  their  own  nation. 

Bruce,  who  had  long  harboured  iu  his  breast  the 
design  of  freeing  his  enslaved  country,  ventured  at 
last  to  open  his  mind  to  John  Comyn,  a  powerful 
nobleman,  with  whom  he  lived  in  strict  intimacy. 
He  found  his  friend,  as  he  imagined,  fully  possessed 
with  the  same  sentiments:  and  he  needed  to  employ 
no  arts  of  persuasion  to  make  him  embrace  the  reso- 
lution of  throwing  oft',  on  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, the  usurped  dominion  of  the  English.  But 
on  the  departure  of  Bruce,  who  attended  Edward  to 
London,  Comyn,  who  either  had  all  ahnig  dissem- 
bled with  him,  or  began  to  -eilect  more  coolly  in  his 
absence  on  the  desperate  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
resolved  to  atone  for  his  crime  in  assenting  to  tin* 
rebellion,  by  the  merit  of  revealing  the  secret  to  the 
king  of  England.  Edward  did  not  immediately  com- 
mit Bruce  to  custody  ;  because  he  intended  at  the 
same  time  to  seize  his  three  brothers,  w  ho  resided  in 
Scotland ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  secretly 
setting  spies  upon  him,  and  ordering  all  his  motions 
to  be  strictly  watched.  A  nobleman  of  Edward'^ 
court,  Bruce's  intimate  friend,  was  apprized  of  his 
danger;  but  not  daring,  amidst  so  many  jealous 
eyes,  to  hold  any  conversation  with  him,  he  fell  on 
an  expedient  to  give  him  warning,  that  it  was  full 
time  he  should  make  his  escape.  He  sent  him  by 
his  servant  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  and  a  purse  of  gold, 
which  he  pretended  to  have  borrowed  from  him;  and 
left  it  to  the  sagacity  of  his  friend  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  present.  Bruce  immediately  con- 
trived the  means  of  his  escape  ;  and  as  the  ground 
was  at  that  time  covered  with  snow,  he  had  the  pre- 
caution, it  is  said,  to  order  his  horses  to  be  shod  with 
their  shoes  inverted,  that  he  might  deceive  those  who 
should  trac'K  his  path  over  the  open  fields  or  cross 
roads,  through  which  he  purposed  to  travel.  He 
arrived  in  a  few  d.iys  at  Dumfries  in  Annandalc, 
the  chief  seat  of  his  family  interest :  and  he  happily 
found  a  great  number  of  the  Scottisii  nobility  there 
assembled,  and  among  the  rest,  John  Conivn,  his 
former  associate. 

The  noblemen  were  astonished  at  the  appearance 
of  Bruce  among  them ;  and  still  more  when  he  dis- 
covered to  them  tlie  object  of  his  journey.      He  told 


lidy  called  traitors,  ruffians,  and  rebels,  and  with  t  them  that  he  was  come  to  live  or  die  with  them  in 
whom  he  declared  he  was  determined  to  maintain  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  ccmntry,  and  hoped, 
no  farther  correspondence.  Hi;  had,  during  the  |  with  their  assistance,  to  redeem  the  Scottish  name 
lime  of  his  exile,  adhered  strii  tly  to  that  resolution  ;  '  from  all  IIk;  indignities  which  it  had  so  long  suffered 
and  hill  son,  being  a  prisoner,  seemed  ill  qualilied  to  I  from  the  tyranny  of  their  imperious  masters:  that 
revive  the  rights,  n<jw  fully  abandoned,  of  his  fa-  '  the  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  liis  family  was  the  first 
mily.  Bruce  therefore  hoped  tha  I  the  .Scots,  so  long  '  injury  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  their  ensuing 
cxposeil  from  the  want  of  a  lead-tr  to  the  ojipressions  i  slavery  :  and  by  resuming  them,  which  was  his  firm 
of    their   enemies,    would   unanimously    fly    to    his  |  purpose,  he  opened  to  them   the  joyful  jirosjiecl  of 


lUtndard,  and  would  seat  him  on  the  vacant  thro" 
to  which  he  brought  such  jilauftible  pretension*,  llis 
afipiring  npirit,  inflamed  l)y  th<r  fervour  of  youth,  and 
buoyed  up  by  bin  natural  courage,  saw  the  glory 
alone  of  the  enterprise,  or  regariied  the  prodigious 
dif!iculliex  which  attenocd  it,  as   ibe  source  only  c" 


recovering  from  the  fraudulent  usurper  their  ancient 
and  hereditary  independence  :  that  all  jiast  niisfor- 
lunes  had  proceeded  from  their  <lisuiiion  ,  and  they 
would  soon  appear  no  htss  formidalile  man  of  old  to 
their  enemies,  if  they  now  deigned  to  foUow  into 
the  field  their  rightful  prince,  who  knew  no  medium 


farther  glory.     The  miiw.ritiB  and  opprnssioni  which    between  death   and  victory;  that  their  mountains, 
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and  their  valour,  which  had,  during  so  many  ages, 
protected  their  liberty  from  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Ifoiniin  empire,  would  still  be  sufficient,  were  they 
worthy  of  their  generous  ancestors,  to  defend  them 
against  the  utmost  violence  of  the  English  tyrant : 
that  it  was  unbecoming  men,  born  to  the  most  an- 
cient independence  known  in  Europe,  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  any  masters;  but  fatal  to  receive  those 
who,  being  irritated  by  such  persevering  resistance, 
and  niiiamed  with  the  highest  animosity,  would 
never  deem  themselves  secure  in  their  usurped  do- 
minion, but  by  exterminating  all  the  ancient  nobi- 
lity, and  even  all  the  ancient  inhabitants  :  and  that, 
being  reduced  to  this  desperate  extremity,  it  were 
better  for  them  at  once  to  perish,  like  brave  men, 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  than  to  dread  long,  and 
at  last  undergo  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Wallace, 
whose  merits,  in  the  brave  and  obstinate  defence  of 
his  country,  were  finally  rewarded  by  the  hands  of 
an  English  executioner. 

The  spirit  with  which  this  discourse  was  delivered, 
the  bold  sentiments  which  it  conveyed,  the  novelty 
of  Bruce's  declaration,  assisted  by  the  graces  of  his 
youth  and  manly  deportment,  made  deep  impression 
on  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  roused  all  those 
principles  of  indignation  and  revenge  with  which 
they  had  long  been  secretly  actuated.  The  Scottish 
nobles  declared  their  unanimous  resolution  to  use  the 
utmost  eftorts  in  delivering  their  country  from  bon- 
dage, and  to  second  the  courage  of  Bruce,  in  assert- 
ing his  and  their  undoubted  rights  against  their 
common  oppressors.  Comyn  alone,  who  had  secretly 
taken  his  measures  with  the  king,  opposed  this  ge- 
neral determination ;  and  by  representing  the  great 
power  of  England,  governed  by  a  prince  of  such 
uncommon  vigour  and  abilities,  he  endeavoured  to  | 
set  before  them  the  certain  destruction  which  they  ! 
must  expect,  if  they  again  violated  their  oaths  of 
fealty,  and  shook  off  their  allegiance  to  the  victori  1 
ous  Edward.  Bruce,  already  apprised  of  his  trea- 
chery, and  foreseeing  the  certain  failure  of  all  his 
own  schemes  of  ambition  and  glory  from  the  oppo- 
sition of  so  potent  a  leader,  took  immediately  his 
resolution  ;  and  moved  partly  by  resentment,  partly  ' 
by  jiolicy,  followed  Comyn  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly,  attacked  him  in  the  cloysters  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  through  which  he  passed,  and  running  him 
through  the  body,  left  him  for  dead.  Sir  Thomas 
Kirkpatric,  one  of  Bruce's  friends,  asking  him  soon 
after  if  the  traitor  was  slain  ;  "  I  believe  so,"  replied 
Bruce.  "  And  is  that  a  matter,"  cried  Kirkpatric, 
"  to  be  left  to  conjecture  ?  I  will  secure  him." 
Upon  which  he  drew  his  dagger,  ran  to  Comyn,  and 
stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  This  deed  of  Bruce  and 
his  associates,  which  contains  circumstances  justly 
condemned  by  our  present  manners,  was  regarded 
in  that  age  as  an  effort  of  manly  vigour  and  just 
policy.  The  family  of  Kirkpatric  took  for  the  crest 
of  their  arms,  which  they  still  wear,  a  hand  with  a 
bloody  dagger;  and  chose  for  their  motto  those 
words,  I  will  secure  Itiin  ;  the  expression  employed  by 
their  ancestor  when  he  executed  that  violent  action. 

The  murder  of  Comyn  affixed  the  seal  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Scottish  nobles  :  they  had  now  no  re- 
source left  but  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  England,  or 
to  perish  in  the  attempt:  the  genius  of  the  nation 
roused  itself  from  its  present  dejection  :  and  Bruce, 
flying  to  different  quarters,  excited  his  partisans  to 
arms,  attacked  with  success  the  dispersed  bodies  of 
the  English,  got  possession  of  many  of  the  castles, 
and  having  made  his  authority  be  acknowledged  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  was  solemnly  crownedl 


and  inaugurated  in  the  abbey  of  Scone  by  the  bishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  zealously  embraced  his 
cause.  The  English  were  again  chased  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  such  as  took  shelter  in  the  fortresses 
that  still  remained  in  their  hands-  and  Edward 
found  that  the  Scots,  twice  conquered  in  his  reign, 
and  often  defeated,  must  yet  be  anew  subdued.  Not 
discouraged  with  these  unexpected  difficulties,  he 
sent  Aymer  de  Valence  with  a  considerable  force 
into  Scotland,  to  check  the  progress  of  the  malecon- 
tents  ;  and  that  nobleman  falling  unexpectedly  upon 
Bruce  at  Methven  in  Perthshire,  threw  his  army  into 
such  disorder  as  ended  in  a  total  defeat.  Bruce 
fought  with  the  most  heroic  courage,  was  thrice  dis 
mounted  in  the  action,  and  as  often  recovered  him 
self;  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  for- 
tune, and  take  shelter  with  a  few  followers,  in  the 
western  islos.  The  earl  of  Athole,  Sir  Simon  Eraser 
and  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  who  had  been  taken  prison 
ers,  were  ordered  by  Edward  to  be  executed  as  rebels 
and  traitors.  Many  other  acts  of  rigour  were  exer 
cised  by  him ;  and  that  prince,  vowing  revenge 
against  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  whom  he  deemed 
incorrigible  in  their  aversion  to  his  government,  as- 
sembled a  great  army,  and  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  frontiers,  secure  of  success,  and  determined  to 
make  the  defenceless  Scots  the  victims  of  his  seve- 
rity ;  when  he  unexpectedly  sickened  and  died  near 
Carlisle;  enjoining  with  his  last  breath  his  son  and 
successor  to  prosecute  the  enterprise,  and  never  to 
desist  till  he  had  finally  subdued  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  He  expired  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  hated  by  his 
neighbours,  but  extremely  respected  and  revered  by 
his  own  subjects. 

The  enterprises  finished  by  this  prince,  and  the 
projects  which  he  formed,  and  brought  near  to  a 
conclusion,  were  more  prudent,  more  regularly  con- 
ducted, and  more  advantageous  to  the  solid  interests 
of  his  kingdom,  than  those  which  were  undertaken 
in  any  reign,  either  of  his  ancestors  or  his  successors. 
He  restored  authority  to  the  government,  disordered 
by  the  weakness  of  his  father;  he  maintained  the 
laws  against  all  the  efforts  of  his  turbulent  barons ; 
he  fully  annexed  to  his  crown  the  principality  of 
Wales;  he  took  many  wise  and  vigorous  measures 
for  reducing  Scotland  to  a  like  condition  ;  and  though 
the  equity  of  this  latter  enterprise  may  reasonably  be 
questioned,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kingdoms 
promised  such  certain  success,  and  the  advantage 
was  so  visible  of  uniting  the  whole  island  under  one 
head,  that  those  who  give  great  indulgence  to  rea- 
sons of  state  in  the  measures  of  princes,  will  not  be 
apt  to  regard  this  part  of  his  conduct  with  much  se- 
verity. But  Edward,  however  exceptionable  his 
character  may  appear  on  the  head  of  justice,  is  the 
model  of  a  politic  and  warlike  king :  he  possessed 
industry,  penetration,  courage,  vigilance,  and  enter- 
prise :  he  was  frugal  in  all  expenses  that  were  not 
necessary ;  he  knew  how  to  open  the  public  treasures 
on  a  proper  occasion;  he  punished  criminals  with 
severity  ;  he  was  gracious  and  affable  to  his  servants 
and  courtiers  ;  and  being  of  a  majestic  figure,  expert 
in  all  military  exercises,  and  in  the  main  well-propor- 
tioned in  his  limbs,  notwithstanding  the  great  length 
and  the  smallness  of  his  legs,  he  was  as  well  qualified 
to  captivate  the  populace  by  his  exterior  appearance, 
as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of  sense  by  his 
more  solid  virtues. 

But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land reaped,  and  still  continue  to  reap,  from  the 
reign  of  this  great  prince,  was  the  correction,  ex- 
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ti-nsiou.  amendmcut,  and  cstablishmcut  of  the  laws, 
which  Edward  luaiutaincd  in  great  vigour,  and  left 
much  improved  to  posterity :  tor  the  acts  of  a  wise 
legislator  commonly  lemain,  while  the  acquisitions 
of  a  conqueror  often  perish  with  him.  This  merit 
has  justly  gained  to  Edward  the  appellation  of  the 
English  Justinian.  The  nature  of  his  laws  and 
system  of  jurisprudence  will  be  more  fully  illus- 
trated in  the  .\ppendi.\. 

Turner  closes  his  account  of  Edward's  reign  with 
the  foUowiug  description  of  him  taken  from  a  con- 
temporary writer : — "  His  head  was  spherical  and 
doTelike  when  he  was  pleased,  but  tierce  as  a  lion's 
when  he  was  disturbed ;  his  hair  black  and  crisp ; 
his  nose  prominent,  and  rather  raised  in  the  middle; 
his  chest  was  broad ;  his  arms  were  agile  ;  his  thighs 
long;  his  feet  arched  ;  his  body  was  firm  and  fleshy, 
but  not  fat.  He  was  strong  and  active,  that  with 
his  hand  he  could  leap  into  his  saddle.  Passionately 
fond  of  hunting,  whenever  he  was  not  engaged  in 
war,  he  amused  his  leisure  with  his  dogs  and  fal- 
cons. He  was  rarely  indisposed,  and  did  not  lose 
cither  his  teeth  or  sight  by  age.  Temperate  by  ha- 
bit he  never  devoted  himself  to  the  luxuries  of  his 
palace.  He  never  wore  his  crown  after  the  day  of 
his  coronation,  thinking  it  rather  a  burden  than  an 
honour.  He  decLned  the  royal  garments  of  purple, 
and  went  about  in  the  plain  and  coraiuon  dress  of  a 
plebeian.  Being  once  asked  why  he  did  not  wear 
richer  apparel  ?  he  answered,  with  the  consciousness  of 
true  greatness,  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  he 
could  be  more  estimable  in  fine  than  in  simple  clothing. 
No  man  was  more  acute  in  council,  more  fervid  in 
eloquence,  more  self-possessed  in  danger,  more  cau- 
tious in  prosperity,  more  firm  in  adversity.  Those 
whom  he  once  loved,  he  scarcely  ever  forsook ;  but 
he  rarely  admitted  into  his  favour  any  one  that  had 
excited  his  dislike.  His  liberalities  were  magnifi- 
cent." 

Edward  had  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
four  sons ;  but  Edward,  his  son  and  successor,  was 
the  only  one  that  survived  him.  She  also  bore  him 
eleven  daughters,  most  of  whom  died  in  their  in- 
fancy : 'of  the  surviving,  Joan  was  married  first  to 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  after  his  death  to  Kul])h 
de  Monthermer :  Margaret  espoused  John  duke  of 
Brabant:  Elizabeth  espoused  first  John  eail  of  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  the  earl  of  Hereford  :  Mary  was 
a  nun  at  Ambresbury.  He  harl  by  his  second  wife, 
Margaret  of  France,  two  soni  and  a  daughter; 
Thomas  created  earl  of  Norfolk,  and  mareschal  tit 
England;  and  Edmond,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Kent  by  his  brother  when  king.  The  princess  died 
in  her  infdncv. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
EDWARD  H. 

H'eakneii  of  the  Kimj — Hit  jiaiiiun  fur  Favouritet — 
I'ierM  (Javetlon — Uiicontent  of  ike  liaront — Murder 
of  GaveUun—H'ar  with  Scotland — Battlv  of  Ban- 
nockhurn — JJayh  U  iJenpi^tucr — Civil  Commotioni 
— Execution  of  tht  earl  of  Lanca$ter — Con»j)iTiirtj 
auaintt  the  Kiny  —  Imurrection  —  The  Kiny  dti- 
tnTone<L—Murdered^UiM  Character, 

Tun  preposACfisinns  entertained  in  favour  of  young 
Edward  kipt  the  EngliJih  from  being  fully  sensible 
"f  the  fcxlreme  logit  which  they  had  sustained  l>y  the 
death  of  the  great  monarch  who  fillnl  the   throne  ; 


and  all  men  hastened  with  alacrity  to  take  the  oaih 
of  allegiance  to  his  son  and  successor.  This  princi 
was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  was  of  an 
agreeable  figure,  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  having  never  discovered  a  propensity  to  any 
dangerous  vice,  it  was  natural  to  jjrogiiosticate 
tranquillity  and  happiness  from  his  government. 
But  the  first  act  of  his  reign  blasted  all  these  hojies, 
and  shewed  him  to  be  totally  unqualified  for  that 
perilous  situation,  in  which  every  English  monarch, 
during  those  ages,  had,  from  the  unstable  form  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  turbulent  dis})ositions  of  the 
people  derived  from  it,  the  misfortune  to  be  placed. 
The  indefatigable  Robert  Bruce,  though  his  army 
had  been  dispersed,  and  he  himself  had  been  obliged 
to  take  shelter  in  the  western  isles,  remained  not  long 
inactive  ;  but  before  the  death  of  the  late  king,  had 
sallied  from  his  retreat,  had  again  collected  his  fol- 
lowers, had  appeared  in  the  field,  and  had  obtained 
by  surprise  an  important  advantage  over  Aymer  de 
Valence,  who  commanded  the  English  forces.  He 
was  now  become  so  considerable  as  lo  have  afTordcd 
the  king  of  England  sufficient  glory  in  subduing  liiin, 
without  incurring  any  danger  of  seeing  all  those 
mighty  preparations  made  by  his  father  fail  in  the 
enterprise.  But  Edward,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
advantages,  marched  but  a  little  way  into  Scotland ; 
and  having  an  utter  incapacity  and  equal  aversiou 
for  all  ap[)lication  or  serious  business,  he  immedi- 
ately returned  upon  his  footsteps,  and  disbanded  his 
army.  His  grandees  perceived  from  this  conduct, 
that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  fallen  into  such 
feeble  hands,  was  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  and  that 
every  insolence  might  be  practised  by  them  witli 
impunity. 

The  next  measure  taken  by  Edward  gave  them 
an  inclination  to  attack  those  jirerogutives  which  no 
longer  kept  them  in  awe.  There  was  one  Piers 
Gaveston,  son  of  a  Gascon  knight  of  some  distinc- 
tion, who  had  honourably  served  the  late  king,  and 
who,  in  reward  of  his  merits,  had  obtained  an  esta- 
blishment for  his  son  in  the  family  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.  This  young  man  soon  insinuated  himself 
into  the  affections  of  his  master,  by  his  agreeable 
behaviour,  and  by  su[)plving  him  with  all  those  in- 
nocent though  frivolous  amusc^meuts  which  suited 
his  capacity  and  his  inclinations.  He  was  endowed 
with  the  utmost  elegance  of  shape  and  person,  was 
noted  for  a  fine  mien  and  easy  carriage,  distiu- 
gufshcd  himself  in  all  warlike  and  genteel  exercises, 
and  was  celebrated  for  those  quick  sallies  of  wit  in 
which  his  countrymen  usually  excel.  By  all  these 
accomplishments  he  gained  so  entire  au  ascendant 
over  young  Edward,  whose  heart  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  friendship  and  confidence,  that  the  iate 
king,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  had  ba- 
nished him  the  kingdom,  and  had,  before  he  died, 
made  his  son  promise  never  to  recall  liim.  But  no 
sooner  did  ho  find  himself  master,  as  he  vainly  ima- 
gined, than  he  sent  for  Gaveston  ;  and  even  before 
his  arrival  at  court,  endowed  him  witli  the  whole 
earldom  of  Cornwall,  which  had  escheated  to  the 
crown  by  the  death  of  I'Miiioud,  sr)n  of  Richard  king 
of  the  Romans.  Not  content  with  conferring  on  him 
those  jxis^essions,  which  had  sufficed  as  au  ap]ianage 
for  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  daily  loaded  him  witli 
new  honours  and  ri<'hes ;  married  him  to  his  o\mi 
niece,  sister  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester;  and  sccrmed 
to  enjoy  no  pleasure  in  his  roval  dignity,  but  as  i» 
enabled  him  to  exalt  to  the  highest  splendour  this 
object  of  his  lond  affections. 

The  haughty  barous,  offended  at  the  superiority 
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of  a  miuion,  whose  birth,  though  reputable,  they  de- 
spised as  much  inferior  to  their  own,  concealed  not 
their  discontent;  and  soon  found  reasons  to  justify 
their  animosity  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
man  they  hated.  Instead  of  disarming  envy  by  the 
moderation  and  modesty  of  his  behaviour,  Gaveston 
displayed  his  power  and  influence  with  the  utmost 
ostentation ;  and  deemed  no  circumstance  of  his 
^ood  fortuue  so  agreeable  as  its  enabling  him  to 
fclipse  and  mortify  all  his  rivals.  He  was  vain- 
glorious, profuse,  rapacious ;  fond  of  exterior  pomp 
and  appearance,  giddy,  with  prosperity ;  and  as  he 
imagined  that  his  fortune  was  now  so  strongly  rooted 
in  the  kingdom,  as  his  ascendant  was  uncontrolled 
over  the  weak  monarch,  he  was  negligent  in  en- 
gaging partisans,  who  might  support  his  sudden  and 
ill-established  grandeur.  At  all  tournaments  he 
took  delight  in  foiling  the  English  nobility  by  his 
superior  address  :  in  every  conversation  he  made 
them  the  object  of  his  wit  and  raillery :  every  day 
his  enemies  multiplied  upon  him ;  and  nought  was 
wanting  but  a  little  time  to  cemeut  their  union,  and 
render  it  fatal  both  to  him  and  to  his  master. 

It  behoved  the  king  to  take  a  journey  to  France, 
both  in  order  to  do  homage  for  the  dutchy  of  Gui- 
enne,  and  to  espouse  the  Princess  Isabella,  daughter 
to  Philip  le  hel,  reputed  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Europe,  and  to  whom  he  had  long  been  affianced, 
though  unexpected  accidents  had  hitherto  retarded 
the  completion  of  the  marriage.  Edward  left 
Gaveston  guardian  of  the  realm,  with  more  ample 
powers  than  had  usually  been  conferred ;  and,  on 
his  return  with  his  young  queen,  renewed  all  the 
proofs  of  that  fond  attachment  to  the  favourite,  of 
which  every  one  so  loudly  complained.  This  princess 
was  of  an  imperious  and  intriguing  spirit ;  and  iind- 
ing  that  her  husband's  capacity  required,  as  his 
temper  inclined  hun,  to  be  governed,  she  thought 
herself  best  entitled,  on  every  account,  to  perfonn 
the  office  ;  and  she  contracted  a  mortal  hatred  against 
the  person  who  had  disappointed  her  in  the^e  expec- 
tations. She  was  well  pleased  therefore,  to  see  a 
combination  of  the  nobility  forming  against  Gaveston, 
who,  sensible  of  her  hatred,  had  wantonly  provoked 
her  by  new  insults  and  injuries. 

Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  cousin-german  to  the 
king,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  was  by  far  the 
most  opulent  and  powerful  subject  in  England,  and 
possessed  in  his  own  right,  and  soon  after  in  that  of 
his  wife,  heiress  of  the  family  of  Lincoln,  no  less 
than  six  earldoms,  with  a  proportionable  estate  in 
land,  attended  with  all  the  jurisdictions  and  power 
which  commonly  in  that  age  were  annexed  to  landed 
property.  He  was  turbulent  and  factious  in  his  dis- 
position ;  mortally  hated  the  favourite,  whose  influ- 
ence over  the  king  exceeded  his  own  ;  and  he  soon 
became  the  head  of  that  party  among  the  barons, 
who  desired  the  depression  of  this  insolent  stranger. 
The  confederated  nobles  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  expel  Gaveston  :  both  sides  began  already  to  put 
themselves  in  a  warlike  posture  :  the  licentiousness 
of  the  age  broke  out  in  robberies  and  other  disorders, 
the  usual  prelude  of  civil  war  :  and  the  royal  autho- 
rity, despised  iu  the  king's  own  hands,  and  hated  in 
those  of  Gaveston,  became  insufficient  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
the  kingdom  A  parliament  being  summoned  at 
Westminster,  Lancaster  and  his  party  came  thither 
with  an  armed  retinue ;  and  were  there  enabled  to 
impose  their  own  terms  on  the  sovereign.  They 
required  the  banishment  of  Gaveston,  imposed  an 
oath   on    him    never   to   return,  and  engaged  the 


bishops,  who  never  failed  to  interpose  in  all  civil 
concerns,  to  pronounce  him  excommunicated,  if  he 
remained  any  longer  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  was 
obliged  to  submit;  but  even  in  his  compliance  gave 
proofs  of  his  fond  attachment  to  his  favourite.  In- 
stead of  removing  all  umbiage  by  sending  him  to 
his  own  country,  as  was  expected,  he  appointed  him 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  attended  him  to  Bristol 
on  his  journey  thither,  and  before  his  departure 
conferred  on  him  new  lands  and  riches  both  in  Gas- 
cony  and  England.  Gaveston,  who  did  not  want 
bravery,  possessed  talents  for  war,  acted  during  his 
government  with  vigour  against  some  Irish  rebels 
whom  he  subdued. 

In  the  year  1309,  according  to  Lingard,  "  The 
king  assembled  his  parliament,  and  solicited  an  aid. 
In  the  last  year  he  had  obtained  a  twentieth  from 
the  lords  and  knights,  a  fifteenth  from  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  :  the  repetition  of  the  request  in  the 
present,  emboldened  the  commons  to  append  to  their 
vote  of  a  twenty-fifth  the  unprecedented  demand, 
that  their  petition  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances 
should  be  previously  graHted.  The  petition  deserves 
the  notice  of  the  reader,  because  it  enumerates  those 
abuses,  which  for  more  than  a  century  continued 
under  different  modifications  to  harass  and  irritate 
the  people.  They  complained  : — 1.  That  the  king's 
purveyors  took  all  kinds  of  provisions  without  giving 
any  security  for  the  payment :  2.  That  he  had  im- 
posed additional  duties  on  wine,  on  cloth,  and  on 
foreign  imports,  which  had  raised  the  price  one  third 
to  the  consumer :  3.  That  by  the  debasement  of 
the  coin  the  value  of  all  commodities  had  been  ad- 
vanced :  4.  That  the  stewards  and  mareschals  of  the 
king's  household  held  pleas,  which  did  not  fall  under 
their  cognizance  :  5.  And  exercised  their  authority 
beyond  the  verge,  that  is,  a  circuit  of  twelve  leagues 
round  the  king's  person  :  6.  That  no  clerks  were 
appointed,  as  they  had  been  under  the  last  monarch, 
to  receive  t?he  petitions  of  the  commons  in  parlia- 
ment :  7.  That  the  officers  appointed  to  take  articles 
for  the  king's  use  in  fairs  and  markets,  took  more 
than  they  ought,  and  made  a  profit  of  the  surplus ; 
8  That  iu  civil  suits  men  were  prevented  from  ob- 
taining their  right  by  writs  under  the  privy  seal : 
9.  That  felons  eluded  the  punishment  of  their  crimes 
by  the  ease  with  which  charters  of  pardon  were  ob- 
tained: 10.  That  the  constables  of  the  castles  held 
common  pleas  at  their  gates  without  any  authority : 
and,  11.  That  the  escheaters  ousted  men  of  their  in- 
heritances, though  they  had  appealed  to  the  king's 
courts.  Edward  was  startled  at  this  remonstrance. 
He  prorogued  the  parliament,  that  he  might  have 
time  to  consider  it;  and  then  granted  every  article 
with  the  exception  of  that  which  regarded  the  new 
duty  on  imports.  He  withdrew  the  duty  for  the 
moment;  but  ordered  it  to  be  levied  again  next 
year." 

Meanwhile  the  king,  unhappy  in  the  absence  of 
his  minion,  employed  every  expedient  to  soften  the 
opposition  of  the  barons  to  his  return :  as  if  success 
in  that  point  were  the  chief  object  of  his  govern- 
ment. The  high  office  of  hereditary  steward  was 
conferred  on  Lancaster :  his  father-in-law,  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  was  bought  oft'  by  other  concessions: 
Earl  Warrenne  was  also  mollified  by  civilities,  grants 
or  promises  :  the  insolence  of  Gaveston,  being  no 
longer  before  men's  eyes,  was  less  the  object  of  ge- 
neral indignation:  and  Edward,  deeming  matters 
sufficiently  prepared  for  his  purpose,  applied  to  the 
court  of  Home,  and  obtained  for  Gaveston  a  dispen- 
sation from  that  oath  which  the  barons  had  compelled 
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nim  to  take,  that  he  would  for  ever  abjure  the  realm. 
He  went  down  to  Chester  to  leceive  him  on  his  first 
lauding  from  Ireland ;  fiew  into  his  arms  with  trans- 
ports of  joy  ;  and  having  obtained  the  formal  con- 
sent of  the  barons  in  parliament  to  his  re-establish- 
ment, set  no  longer  any  bounds  to  his  extravagant 
fondness  and  affention.  Gaveston  himself,  forgetting 
his  past  misfoitunes,  and  blind  to  their  causes,  re- 
sumed the  same  ostentation  and  insolence  ;  and  bo- 
came  more  than  ever  the  object  of  general  detesta- 
tion among  the  nobility. 

The  barons  first  discovered  their  animosity  by 
absenting  themselves  from  parliament ;  and  finding 
that  this  expedient  had  not  been  successful,  they 
began  to  think  of  employing  sharper  and  more 
eflectual  remedies.  Though  there  had  scarcely  been 
any  national  ground  of  complaint,  except  some  dis- 
sipation of  the  public  treasure  :  though  all  the  acts 
of  maleadministration,  objected  to  the  king  and  his 
favourite,  seemed  of  a  nature  more  proper  to  excite 
heart-burnings  in  a  ball  or  assembly,  than  commo- 
tions in  a  great  kingdom  :  yet  such  was  the  situation 
of  the  times,  that  the  barons  were  determined,  and 
were  able,  to  make  them  the  reasons  of  a  total  al- 
teration in  the  constitution  and  civil  government. 
Having  come  to  parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  laws 
and  the  king's  prohibition,  with  a  numerous  retinue 
of  armed  followers,  they  found  themselves  entirely 
masters ;  and  they  presented  a  petition,  which  was 
equivalent  to  a  command,  requiring  Edward  to  de- 
volve on  a  chosen  junto  the  whole  authority,  both  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  parliament.  The  king  was 
obliged  to  sign  a  commission,  empowering  the  pre- 
lates and  barons  to  elect  twelve  persons  who  should, 
till  the  term  of  Michaelmas  in  the  year  following, 
have  authority  to  enact  ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  and  regulation  of  the  king's 
household  ;  consenting  that  these  ordinances  should 
thenceforth  and  for  ever  have  the  force  of  laws  ;  al- 
lowing the  ordainers  to  form  associations  among  thtm- 
solves  and  their  friends,  for  their  strict  and  regular  ob- 
servance ;  and  all  this  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,  the 
security  of  the  church,  and  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  the  king  and  kingdom.  The  barons  in  return  signed 
declaration,  in  which  they  acknowledged  that  they 
owed  these  concessions  merely  to  the  king's  free 
grace ;  promised  that  this  commission  should  never 
be  drawn  into  precedent ;  and  engaged  that  the 
power  of  the  ordainers  should  expire  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. 

The  chosen  junto  accordingly  framed  their  ordi- 
nances, and  presented  them  to  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment for  their  confirmation  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Some  of  these  ordinances  were  laudable,  and  tended 
to  the  regular  execution  of  justice  :  such  as  those, 
requiring  sheriffs  to  be  men  of  property,  abolishing 
the  practice  of  issuing  privy  seals  for  the  suspension 
of  justice,  restraining  (he  practice  of  purveyance, 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  and  alteration  of  the 
coin,  excluding  foreigners  from  the  farms  of  the  re- 
venue, ordering  all  payments  to  be  regularly  made 
into  the  exchequer,  revoking  all  late  grants  of  the 
crown,  and  giving  the  parties  damages  in  the  case 
of  vexatious  prosecutions. 

Lingard  enumerates  the  articles  more  particularly, 
and  mentions  some  particulars,  one  of  which,  cer- 
tainly, as  appertaining  to  the  fonnation  of  the  con- 
stitution, iit  worthy  of  being  raised  from  the  ob- 
livion into  which  Hume  has  cast  it.     Lingard  thus 

;  translates  it : — "  Whereas  many  persons  are  delayed 
of  their  demands  in   the  king's  court,   because  the 

I   party  alleges  that  answer  ought,  not  to  be   made  to 


the  demandant  out  of  the  king's  presence ;  and 
whereas  many  persons  are  grieved  against  right  by 
the  officers  of  the  king,  of  which  grievances  they 
cannot  obtain  redress  without  a  common  parliament; 
we  ordain  that  the  king  hold  a  parliament  once  a 
year,  or  twice  if  need  be,  and  in  a  convenient  place  ;  | 
and  that  in  such  parliament,  the  pleas  that  have 
been  delayed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  pleas  in  which 
the  judges  are  of  ditfereni  opinions,  shall  be  re- 
corded and  dcteriiiined :  and  that  in  the  same  man- 
ner shall  be  determined  the  petitions  that  have  been 
presented  in  parliament,  as  law  and  reason  shall 
demand." 

But  what  chiefly  grieved  the  king,  was  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  removal  of  evil  counsellors,  by  which 
a  great  number  of  persons  were  by  name  excluded 
from  every  office  of  power  and  profit ;  and  Piers 
Gaveston  himself  was  for  ever  banished  the  king's 
dominions,  under  the  penalty,  in  case  of  disobedi- 
ence, of  being  declared  a  public  enemy.  Other  per- 
sons, more  agreeable  to  the  barons,  were  substituted 
in  all  the  offices.  And  it  was  ordained,  that  for  the 
future  all  the  considerable  dignities  in  the  house- 
hold, as  well  as  in  the  law,  revenue,  and  military 
governments,  should  be  appointed  by  the  baronage 
in  parliament ;  and  the  power  of  making  war,  or 
assembling  his  military  tenants,  should  no  longer  be 
invested  solely  in  the  king,  nor  be  exercised  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  nobility. 

Edward,  from  the  same  weakness  both  in  his 
temper  and  situation,  which  had  engaged  him  to 
grant  this  unlimited  commission  to  the  barons,  was 
led  to  a  parliamentary  sanction  to  their  ordinances : 
but  as  a  consequence  of  the  same  character,  he  se- 
cretly made  a  protest  against  them,  and  declared, 
that  since  the  commission  was  granted  only  for  the 
making  of  ordinances  to  the  advantage  of  king  and 
kingdom,  such  articles  as  should  be  found  prejudicial 
to  both,  were  to  be  held  as  not  ratified  and  con- 
firmed. It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  he  retained  a 
firm  purpose  to  revoke  all  ordinances  which  had 
been  imposed  on  him  by  violence,  which  entirely 
annihilated  the  royal  authority,  and  above  all,  which 
deprived  him  of  the  company  and  society  of  a  per- 
son whom,  by  an  unusual  infatuation,  he  valued 
above  all  the  world,  and  above  every  consideration 
of  interest  or  tranquillity. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  Edward,  removing  to  York, 
had  freed  himself  from  the  immediate  terror  of  the 
barons'  )iowcr,  he  invited  back  Gaveston  from  Dan- 
ders, which  that  favourite  had  made  the  place  of  his 
retreat ;  and  declaring  his  banishment  to  be  illegal, 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  custom  of  the  kingdom, 
openly  re-instiited  him  in  his  former  credit  and  au- 
thority. The  barons,  highly  provoked  at  this  di.^- 
a])pointment,  and  ajjprehensive  of  danger  to  them 
selves,  from  the  declared  animosity  of  so  powerful  a 
minion,  saw  that  cither  his  or  their  niin  was  now 
inevitable  ;  and  they  renewed,  with  redoubled  zeal, 
their  fonncr  confederacy  against  him.  The  earl  of 
Lancaster  was  a  dangerous  head  of  this  alliance; 
Guy  carl  of  Warwick  entered  into  it  with  a  furious 
and  j)recij)itate  passion  :  Humphry  IJohun  earl  of 
Ilerefonl,  the  const^ible,  and  Aymer  de  Valence  earl 
of  Pembroke,  brought  to  it  a  great  accession  of 
power  and  interest:  even  earl  Warrenne  deserted 
the  royal  cause,  which  he  had  hitherto  supported, 
and  was  reduced  to  embrace  tlie  side  of  the  confede- 
rates. And  as  Robert  de  Wiuchel.sey,  archbishoj) 
of  Canterbury,  professed  himself  of  the  same  party, 
he  determined  the  body  of  clergy,  and  consequently 
the   people,   to   declare  against  the  king  aud   hi' 
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minion.  So  predominant  at  that  time  was  the 
power  of  the  great  nobility,  that  the  combination  of 
a  few  of  them  was  always  able  to  shake  the  throne ; 
and  such  an  universal  concurrence  became  irresisti- 
ble. The  earl  of  Lancaster  suddenly  raised  an 
army,  and  marched  to  York,  where  he  found  the 
king  already  removed  to  Newcastle.  He  flew  thither 
in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  Edward  had  just  time  to 
escape  to  Tinmouth,  where  he  embarked,  and  sailed 
with  Gavcston,  to  Scarborough.  He  left  his  fa- 
vourite in  that  fortress,  which,  had  it  been  properly 
supplied  with  provisions,  was  deemed  impregnable  ; 
and  he  marched  forward  to  York,  in  hopes  of  raising 
an  army,  which  might  be  able  to  support  him  against 
his  enemies.  Pembroke  was  sent  by  the  confederates 
to  besiege  the  castle  of  Scarborough ;  and  Gavcston, 
sensible  of  the  bad  condition  of  his  garrison,  was 
obhged  to  capitulate,  and  to  surrender  himself  pri- 
soner. He  stipulated  that  he  should  remain  in 
Pembroke's  hands  for  two  mouths;  that  endeavours 
should,  during  that  time  be  mutually  used  for  a  ge- 
neral accommodation  ;  that  if  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  barons  were  not  accepted,  the  castle  should  be 
restored  to  him  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he 
surrendered  it;  and  that  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Henry  Piercy  should,  by  contract,  pledge  all  their 
lands  for  the  fulfilling  of  these  conditions.  Pembroke, 
now  master  of  the  person  of  this  public  enemy,  con- 
ducted him  to  the  castle  of  Dedington,  near  Ban- 
bury ;  where,  on  pretence  of  other  business,  he  left 
him,  protected  by  a  feeble  guard.  Warwick,  probably 
in  concert  with  Pembroke,  attacked  the  castle :  the 
garrison  refused  to  make  any  resistance  :  Gaveston 
was  yielded  up  to  him,  and  conducted  to  Warwick 
castle :  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Hereford,  and  Arun- 
del, immediately  repaired  thither  :  and  without  any 
regard  either  to  the  laws  or  the  military  capitula- 
tion, they  ordered  the  head  of  the  obnoxious  fa- 
vourite to  be  struck  off  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

The  king  had  retired  northward  to  Berwick  when 
he  heard  of  Gaveston's  murder ;  and  his  resentment 
was  proportioned  to  the  affection  which  he  had  ever 
born  him  while  living.  He  threatened  vengeance 
on  all  the  nobility  who  had  been  active  in  that 
bloody  scene,  and  he  made  preparations  for  war  in 
all  parts  of  England.  But  being  less  constant  in 
his  enmities  than  in  his  friendships,  he  soon  after 
hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation,  granted  the 
barons  a  pardon  of  all  offences  ;  and  as  they  stipu- 
lated to  ask  him  publicly  pardon  on  their  knees,  he 
was  so  pleased  with  these  vain  appearances  of  sub- 
mission, that  he  seemed  to  have  sincerely  forgiven 
them  all  past  injuries.  But  as  they  still  pretended, 
notwithstanding  their  lawless  conduct,  a  great 
anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  law,  and  required 
the  establishment  of  their  former  ordinances  as  a 
necessary  security  for  that  purpose,  Edward  told 
them,  that  he  was  wiUing  to  grant  them  a  free  and 
legal  confirmation  of  such  of  these  ordinances  as 
were  not  entirely  derogatory  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown.  This  answer  was  received,  for  the  pre- 
sent, as  satisfactory.  The  king's  person,  after  the 
death  of  Gaveston,  was  now  become  less  obnoxious 
to  the  public ;  and  as  the  ordinances  insisted  on  ap- 
peared to  be  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  had 
formerly  been  extorted  from  Henry  III.  by  Montfort, 
and  which  had  been  attended  with  so  many  fatal 
consequences,  they  were,  on  that  account,  demanded 
with  less  vehemence  by  the  nobility  and  people. 
The  minds  of  all  men  seemed  to  be  much  appeased  : 
the  animosities  of  faction  no  longer  prevailed:   and 
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England,  now  united  under  its  head,  would  hence- 
forth be  able,  it  was  hoped,  to  take  vengeance  on 
all  its  enemies ;  particularly  on  the  Scots,  whose 
progress  was  the  object  of  general  resentaient  and 
indignation. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  retreat  from.  Scot- 
land, Robert  Bruce  left  his  fastnesses,  in  which  he 
intended  to  have  sheltered  his  feeble  army;  and 
supplying  his  defect  of  strength  by  superior  vigour 
and  abilities,  he  made  deep  impresion  on  all  his 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  He  chased  Lord 
Argyle,  and  the  chieftain  of  the  Macdowals,  from 
their  hills,  and  made  himself  entirely  mas*'er  of  the 
high  country :  he  thence  invaded,  with  success,  the 
Comyns,  in  the  low  countries  of  the  north  :  he  took 
the  castles  of  Inverness,  Forfar,  and  Brechin.  He 
daily  gained  some  new  accession  of  territory;  and, 
what  was  a  more  important  acquisition,  he  daily  re- 
conciled the  minds  of  the  nobility  to  his  dominion, 
and  inlistcd  under  his  standard  every  bold  leader, 
whom  he  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  his  enemies.  Sir 
James  Douglas,  in  whom  commenced  the  greatness 
and  renown  of  that  warlike  family,  seconded  him  in 
all  his  enterprises :  Edward  Bruce,  Robert's  own 
brother,  distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  valour: 
and  the  terror  of  the  English  power  being  now 
abated  by  the  feeble  conduct  of  the  king,  even  the 
least  sanguine  of  the  Scots  began  to  entertain  hopes 
of  recovering  their  independence  ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom,  except  a  few  fortresses,  which  he  had  not 
the  means  to  attack,  had  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Robert. 

In  this  situation,  Edward  had  found  it  necessary 
to  grant  a  truce  to  Scotland :  and  Robert  success- 
fully employed  the  interval  in  consolidating  his 
power,  and  introducing  order  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment, disjointed  by  a  long  continuance  of  wars 
and  factions.  The  interval  was  very  short : 
the  truce,  iU  observed  on  both  sides,  was  at  last 
openly  violated;  and  war  recommenced  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  Robert,  not  content  with  defending 
himself,  had  made  successful  inroads  into  England, 
subsisted  his  needy  followers  by  the  plunder  of  that 
country,  and  taught  them  to  despise  the  militai-y 
genius  of  a  people  who  had  long  been  the  object  of 
their  terror.  Edward,  at  last,  roused  from  his 
lethargy,  had  marched  an  army  into  Scotland;  and 
Robert,  determined  not  to  risque  too  much  against 
an  enemv  so  much  superior,  retired  again  into  the 
mountains.  The  king  advanced  beyond  Edinburgh; 
but  being  destitute  of  provisions,  and  being  ill  sup- 
ported by  the  English  nobility,  who  were  then  em 
ployed  in  framing  their  ordinances,  he  was  soon 
obliged  to  retreat,  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  the  enemy.  But  the  apparent  union  of  all 
the  parties  in  England,  after  the  death  of  Gaveston, 
seemed  to  restore  that  kingdom  to  its  native  force, 
opened  again  the  prospect  of  reducing  Scotland,  and 
promised  a  happy  conclusion  to  a  war  in  which  both 
the  interests  and  passions  of  the  nation  were  so 
deeply  engaged. 

Edward  assembled  forces  from  all  quarters,  with 
a  view  of  finishing,  at  one  blow,  this  important  en- 
terprise. He  summoned  the  most  warlike  of  his 
vassals  from  Gascony :  he  inlisted  troops  from  Flan- 
ders, and  other  foreign  countries  :  he  invited  over 
great  numbers  of  the  disorderly  Irish  as  to  a  certain 
prey:  he  joinea  to  them  a  body  of  the  Welsh,  who 
were  actuated  by  like  motives:  and  assembling  the 
whole  military  force  of  England,  he  marched  to  the 
frontiers  with  an  army,  which,  according  to  the 
Scotch  writers,  aitiouu.ed  to  a  hundred  thousand  men 
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This  number  has  been,  however,  very  variously 
stated,  and  by  some  historians  of  good  authority,  the 
infantry  as  so  low  as  21,540  men,  of  which  1 1,500 
were  said  to  be  raised  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
7010  from  Wales,  because  the  king  wanted  men  ac- 
customed to  fight  in  forests  and  on  mountains. 

The  army  collected  by  Robert  exceeded  not  thirty 
thousand  combatants ;  but  being  composed  of  men 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  many  acts  of 
valour,  who  were  rendered  desperate  by  their  si- 
tuation, and  who  were  inured  to  all  the  varieties 
of  fortune,  they  might  justly,  under  such  a  leader, 
be  deemed  formidable  to  the  most  numerous  and  best 
appointed  armies.  The  castle  of  Stirling,  which, 
with  Berwick,  was  the  only  fortress  in  ScolJand  that 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  had  long  been 
besieged  by  Edward  Bruce  :  Philip  de  Mowbray  the 
governor,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  was  at  last 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  promise,  that  if,  before 
a  certain  day  which  was  now  approaching,  he  were 
not  relieved,  he  should  open  his  gates  to  the  enemy. 
Robert  therefore,  sensible  that  here  was  the  ground 
on  which  he  must  e.xpect  the  English,  chose  the 
field  of  battle  with  all  the  skill  and  prudence  imagi- 
nable, and  made  the  necessary  prejiarations  for  their 
rpci'p:i(iM.  He  posted  himself  at  Bannockburii, 
about  two  miles  from  Stirling  ;  vs'iicre  he  had  a  hill 
on  Ills  right  flatik,  and  a  morass  on  his  left ;  and  not 
content  with  having  tiiken  these  precautions  to  pre- 
vent his  being  surrounded  by  the  more  numerous 
army  of  the  English,  fee  foresaw  the  superior  strength 
of  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  and  made  provision  against 
it.  Having  a  rivulet  in  front,  he  commanded  deep 
pits  to  be  dug  along  its  banks,  and  sharp  stakes  to 
be  planted  in  them  ;  and  he  ordered  the  whole  to  be 
carefully  covered  with  turf.  The  English  arrived  in 
sight  in  the  evening,  and  a  blondy  conflict  immediately 
ensued  between  two  bodies  of  cavalry  ;  where  Robert, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Scots,  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  gentleman  of  the 
family  of  Hereford,  and  at  one  stroke  cleft  his  adver- 
sary to  the  chin  with  a  battle-axe,  in  sight  of  the  two 
armies.  The  English  horse  fled  with  precipitation 
to  their  main  body. 

The  Scots,  encouraged  by  this  favourable  event, 
and  glorying  in  the  valour  of  their  prince,  prognos- 
ticated a  hajipy  issue  to  the  combat  on  the  ensuing 
day:  the  English,  confident  in  their  numbers,  and 
elated  with  former  successes,  longed  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  revenge  ;  and  the  night,  though  extremely 
short  in  that  season  and  in  that  climate,  appeared 
tedious  to  the  impatience  of  the  several  ('ombatants. 
Early  in  the  morning  Edward  drew  out  his  army, 
and  advanced  towards  the  Scots.  The  earl  of  Glou- 
cester, his  nephew,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  cavalry,  impelled  by  the  ardour  of  youth,  rushed 
on  to  the  attack  without  jirccaution,  and  fell  among 
the  covered  pits,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Bruce 
for  the  reccjition  of  the  enemy.  This  body  of  horse 
was  disordered  :  Gloucester  himself  was  overthrown 
and  slain  :  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  commanded  the 
Scottish  cavalry,  gave  the  enemy  no  leisure  to  rally, 
but  pushed  them  oil'  the  field  with  considerable  loss, 
and  pursued  them  in  sight  of  their  whole  line  of  in- 
fantr)'.  While  the  English  army  were  alarmed  with 
this  unfortunate  beginning  of  the  action,  which  com- 
monly proves  decisive,  they  observed  an  anny  on  the 
heights  towards  the  left,  which  seemed  to  be  march- 
ing leisurely  in  order  to  surround  them;  and  they 
were  distracted  by  their  multiplied  fears.  This  was 
a  number  of  waggoners  and  sumptcr-boys  whom  Ro- 
bert had  collected ;  and  having  Hupplied  them  with 


military  standards,  gave  them  the  appearance,  at  a 
distance,  of  a  formidable  body.  The  stratagem  took 
efTect :  a  panic  seized  the  English :  they  threw  down 
tlieir  arms  and  fled  :  they  were  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  for  the  space  of  ninety  miles,  till  they 
reached  Berwick :  and  the  .Scots,  besides  an  inesti- 
mable booty,  took  many  persons  of  quality  prison- 
ers, and  above  400  gentlemen,  whom  Robert  treated 
with  great  humanity,  and  whose  ransom  was  a  new 
accession  of  wealth  to  the  victorious  am\y.  The 
king  himself  narrowly  escaped,  by  taking  shelter  in 
Dunbar,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  him  by  the 
carl  of  March ;  aud  he  thence  passed  by  sea  to  Ber- 
wick. 

Such  was  the  great  and  derisive  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  which  secured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, and  fixed  Bruce  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
The  number  of  slain  on  those  occasions  is  alwayf: 
uncertain,  and  is  commonly  much  magnified  by  the 
victors :  but  this  defeat  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  English ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that, 
for  some  years,  no  superiority  of  numbers  could  en- 
courage them  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Scots. 
Robert,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  his  present  success, 
entered  England,  and  ravaged  all  the  northern  coun- 
ties without  opposition  :  he  besieged  Carlisle;  but  that 
place  was  saved  by  the  valour  of  Sir  Andrew  Harcla, 
the  governor :  ho  was  more  successful  against  Ber- 
wick, whirh  he  took  by  assault;  and  this  prince, 
elated  by  his  continued  prosperity,  now  entertained 
hopes  of  making  the  most  important  conquests  on 
he  English.  He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward,  with 
an  army  of  GOOO  men,  into  Ireland  ;  and  that  noble- 
man assumed  the  title  of  king  of  that  island  .  he  him- 
self followed  Eoon  after  with  more  numerous  forces: 
the  horrible  and  absurd  oppressions  which  the  Irish 
sutfercd  under  the  English  government  made  them, 
at  first,  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  Scots,  whom  thev 
regarded  as  their  deliverers :  but  a  grievous  famine, 
which  at  that  lime  desolated  both  Ireland  and  Bri- 
tain, reduced  the  .Scottish  army  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities; aud  Robert  was  obliged  to  return,  with 
his  forces  much  diminished,  into  his  own  countrv. 
I  His  brother,  after  having  experienced  a  variety  of 
fortune,  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Dundalkby  the 
English,  commanded  by  Lord  Bermingham ;  and 
these  projects,  too  extensive  for  the  force  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation,  thus  vanished  into  smoke. 

Lingard  here  says  that  "  for  three  years  the  En- 
glish groaned  under  the  two  most  direful  scourges 
that  can  affect  the  human  race,  pestilence  and  fa- 
mine. The  deficiency  of  the  harvest  in  1314  had 
created  an  alann ;  and  the  merchants  of  Newcastle, 
and  probably  those  of  other  ports,  obtained  the  royal 
license  to  purchase  corn  in  France,  and  import  it 
into  England ;  but  the  supply  was  so  scanty,  that 
the  parliament  which  asscndiled  in  February  fixed  a 
maximum  on  the  price  of  provisions.  This  measure 
was  of  no  avail.  In  defiance  of  the  statute,  the  price 
of  every  article  rapidly  advanced  :  wheat,  peas,  and 
beans  were  sold  at  twenty  shillings  the  quarter,  and 
even  the  king's  family  found  it  dillicult  on  some  oc- 
casions to  jirocure  bread  for  the  table.  Unfortu- 
nately the  following  season  was  i)reternaturally  wet 
and  stormy  :  the  more  early  crops  were  damaged  by 
the  rain  :  the  others  never  ripened  at  all;  and  before 
Christmas  the  scarcity  of  the  preceding  year  had 
been  doubled.  To  add  to  the  calamity,  a  pestilen- 
tial disease  raged  among  the  cattle :  and  the  want 
of  nourishment,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  food,  pro- 
duced dysenteries  and  other  epidemic  disorders 
among  the  people.     The  parliament,  convinced  by 
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experience  of  its  error,  repealed  the  maximum, 
aud  the  king,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  citizens  of 
Loudon,  suspended  the  breweries,  as  a  measure 
'  without  which  not  only  the  indigent  but  the  mid- 
dle classes  must  inevitably  have  perished  through 
want  of  food.'  Still  the  prices  continued  to  advance 
till  the  quarter  of  wheat  sold  for  ten  times  its  usual 
value ;  and  the  poor  were  reduced  to  feed  on  roots, 
horses,  dogs,  and  the  most  loathsome  animals.  Even 
instances  are  recorded  which,  for  the  honour  of  hu- 
man nature,  we  may  hope  to  be  untrue,  of  men 
eating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions,  and  pa- 
rents those  of  their  children. 

"  The  continuance  of  the  calamity  had  taught  the 
most  extravagant  to  economize  their  resources. 
Many  expelled  from  their  castles  the  crowds  of  do- 
mestics and  dependants,  with  whom  they  usually 
swarmed;  and  these  unfortunate  men.  Without  the 
lawful  means  of  support,  were  necessitated  to  live 
bv  the  plunder  of  their  former  patrons,  or  of  their 
inoffensive  neighbours.  Every  county  was  infested 
with  bauds  of  robbers,  whose  desperate  rapacity  was 
not  to  be  checked  by  the  terrors  of  the  punishment 
of  the  law.  The  inhabitants  were  forced  to  combine 
for  their  own  protection  :  association  was  opposed  to 
association :  summary  vengeance  was  intlicted  by 
each  party ;  and  the  whole  country  presented  one 
great  theatre  of  rapine,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed." 

Edward,  besides  suffering  from  these  national  dis- 
asters, as  well  as  from  the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Irish,  was  also  infested  with 
a  rebellion  in  Wales  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  contu- 
macy of  his  own  nobility,  who  lx)ok  advantage  of  the 
public  calamities,  insulted  his  fallen  fortunes,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  their  own  independence 
on  the  ruins  of  the  throne.  Lancaster,  and  the  ba- 
rons of  his  party,  who  had  declined  attending  him 
on  his  Scottish  expedition,  no  sooner  saw  him  re- 
turn with  disgrace,  than  they  insisted  on  the  renewal 
of  their  ordinances,  which,  they  still  pretended,  had 
validity ;  and  the  king's  unhappy  situation  obliged 
him  to  submit  tn  their  demands.  The  ministry  was 
new-modelled  by  the  direction  of  Lancaster :  that 
prince  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  council :  it  was 
declared,  that  all  the  offices  should  be  filled,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  votes  of  parliament,  or  rather 
by  the  will  of  the  great  barons :  and  the  nation, 
under  this  new  model  of  government,  endeavoured 
to  put  itself  in  a  better  posture  of  defence  against 
the  Scots.  But  the  factious  nobles  were  far  from 
being  terrified  with  the  progress  of  these  public  ene- 
mies :  on  the  contrary,  they  founded  the  hopes  of 
their  own  future  grandeur  on  the  weakness  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  crown :  Lancaster  himself  was  sus- 
pected, with  great  appearance  of  reason,  of  holding 
a  secret  correspondence  with  the  king  of  Scots :  and 
though  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
English  armies,  he  took  care  that  every  enterprise 
should  be  disappointed,  and  every  plan  of  opera- 
tions prove  unsuccessful. 

All  the  European  kingdoms,  especially  that  of' 
England,  were  at  this  time  unacquainted  with  the 
office  of  a  prime  minister,  so  well  understood  at 
present  in  all  regular  monarchies  ;  and  the  people 
could  form  no  conception  of  a  man,  who,  though 
still  in  the  rank  of  a  subject,  possessed  all  the 
power  of  a  sovereign,  eased  the  prince  of  the  bur- 
then of  affairs,  supplied  his  want  of  experience  or 
capacity,  and  maintained  all  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
without  degrading  the  greatest  nobles  by  their  sub- 
mission to  his  temporal  authority.  Edward  was 
plainly,  by  nature,  unfit  to  hold  himself  the  reins  of| 


government :  he  had  no  vices,  but  was  unhappy  in 
a  total  incapacity  for  serious  business  :  he  was  sen- 
sible of  his  own  defects,  and  necessarily  sought  to 
bo  governed :  yet  every  favourite  whom  he  succes- 
sively chose  was  regarded  as  a  fellow-subject  ex- 
alted above  his  rank  and  station :  he  was  the  object 
of  envy  to  the  great  nobility ;  his  character  aud  con- 
duct were  decried  with  the  people  :  his  authority 
over  the  king  and  kingdom  was  considered  as  an 
usurpation  :  and  unless  the  prince  had  embraced  the 
dangerous  expedient  of  devolving  his  power  on  the 
earl  of  Lancaster,  or  some  mighty  baron,  whose  fa- 
mily interest  was  so  extensive  as  to  be  able  alone  to 
maintain  his  influence,  he  could  expect  no  peace  or 
tranquillity  upon  the  throne. 

The  king's  chief  favourite,  after  the  death  of 
Gaveston,  was  Hugh  le  Despenser,  or  Spenser,  a 
young  man  of  English  birth,  of  high  rank,  and  of  a 
noble  family.  He  possessed  ail  the  exterior  accom- 
plishments of  person  and  address,  which  were  fitted 
to  engage  the  weak  mind  of  Edward;  but  was  desti- 
tute of  that  moderation  and  prudence  which  might 
have  qualified  him  to  mitigate  the  envy  of  the  great, 
and  conduct  him  through  all  the  perils  of  that  dan- 
gerous station  to  which  he  was  advanced.  His 
father,  who  was  of  the  same  name,  and  who,  by 
means  of  his  son,  had  also  attained  great  influence 
over  the  king,  was  a  nobleman  venerable  from  his 
years,  respected  through  all  his  past  life  for  wisdom, 
valour,  and  integrity,  and  well  fitted  by  his  talents 
and  experience,  could  affairs  have  admitted  of  any 
temperament,  to  have  supplied  the  defects  both  of 
the  king  and  of  his  minion.  But  no  sooner  was  Ed- 
ward's attachment  declared  for  young  Spenser,  than 
the  turbulent  Lancaster,  and  most  of  the  great  ba- 
rons, regarded  him  as  their  rival,  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  their  animosity,  and  formed  violent  plans  for 
his  ruin.  They  first  declared  their  discontent  by 
withdrawing  from  parliament;  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  they  found  a  pretence  for  proceeding  to  greater 
extremities  against  him. 

The  king,  who  set  no  limits  to  his  bounty  towards 
his  minions,  had  married  the  younger  Spenser  to 
his  niece,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, slain  at  Bannockburn.  The  favourite,  by  his 
succession  to  that  opulent  family,  had  inherited  great 
possessions  in  the  marches  of  Wales;  and  being  de- 
sirous of  extending  still  farther  his  influence  in  those 
quarters,  he  is  accused  of  having  committed  injustice 
on  the  barons  of  Audlcy  and  Ammori,  who  had  also 
married  two  sisters  of  the  same  family.  There  was 
likewise  a  baron  in  that  neighbourhood,  called  Wil- 
liam de  Braouse,  lord  of  Gower,  who  had  made  a 
settlement  of  his  estate  on  John  de  Mowbray,  his 
son-in-law  ;  and,  in  case  of  failure  of  that  nobleman 
and  his  issue,  had  substituted  the  earl  of  Hereford 
in  the  succession  to  the  barony  of  Gower.  Mowbray, 
on  the  decease  of  his  father-in-law,  entered  .immedi- 
ately in  possession  of  the  estate,  without  the  formality 
of  taking  livery  and  seizin  from  the  crown :  but 
Spenser,  who  coveted  that  barony,  persuaded  the 
king  to  put  in  execution  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
law,  to  seize  Gower  as  escheated  to  the  crown,  and 
to  confer  it  upon  him.  This  transaction,  which  was 
the  proper  subject  of  a  law  suit,  immediately  excited 
a  civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  The  earls  of  Lancaster 
and  Hereford  flew  to  arms  :  Audley  and  Ammori 
joined  them  with  all  their  forces:  the  two  Rogers 
de  Mortimer  and  Roger  de  Clifford,  with  many 
others,  disgusted,  for  private  reasons,  at  the  Spen- 
sers,  brought  a  considerable  accession  to  the  party : 
and  their  army  being  now  formidable,   they  sent  a 
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message  to  the  king,  requiring  him  inuiiediately  to 
dismiss  or  confine  the  younger  Spenser;  and  me- 
nacing him,  in  case  of  refusal,  witli  rcMiounting  their 
allegiance  to  him,  and  taking  revenge  on  that  mi- 
nister by  their  own  authority.  They  scarcely  waited 
for  an  answer ;  but  immediately  fell  upon  the  lands 
of  young  Spenser,  which  they  pillaged  aud  de- 
stroyed; murdered  his  servants,  drove  off  his  cattle, 
and  burned  his  houses.  They  thence  proceeded  to 
commit  like  devastations  on  the  estates  of  Spenser 
the  father,  whose  character  they  had  hitherto  seemed 
to  respect :  aud  having  drawn  and  signed  a  formal 
aissociation  among  themselves,  they  marched  to  Lon- 
don with  all  their  forces,  stationed  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  demanded  of  the 
king  the  banishment  of  both  the  Spenscrs.  These 
noblemen  were  then  absent ;  the  father  abroad  ;  the 
son  at  sea ;  and  both  of  them  employed  in  ditlerent 
commissions :  the  king  therefore  replied,  that  his 
coronation  oath,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  observe 
the  laws,  restrained  him  from  giving  his  assent  to  so 
illegal  a  demand,  or  condemning  noblemen  who 
were  accused  of  no  crime,  nor  had  any  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  making  answer.  Ecjuity  and  reason 
were  but  a  feeble  opposition  to  men  who  had  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  who,  being  already  involved  in 
pnilt,  saw  no  safety  but  in  success  and  victory. 
They  entered  London  with  their  troops ;  and  giving 
in  to  the  parliament,  wiiich  was  then  sitting,  a 
charge  against  the  Spousers,  of  which  they  at- 
tempted not  to  prove  one  article,  they  procured,  by 
menaces  and  violence,  a  sentence  of  attainder  and 
perpetual  exile  against  these  ministers.  This  sen- 
tence was  voted  by  the  lay  barons  alone :  for  the 
commons,  though  now  an  estate  in  parliament, 
were  yet  of  so  little  consideration,  that  their  assent 
was  not  demanded  ;  and  even  the  votes  of  the  pre- 
lates were  neglected  amidst  the  present  disorders. 
The  only  symptom  which  these  turbulent  barons 
gave  of  their  regard  to  law,  was  their  requiring 
from  the  king  an  indemnity  for  their  illegal  pio- 
ceediugs;  after  which  they  disbanded  their  army, 
and  separated,  in  security,  as  they  imagined,  to  their 
several  castleg. 

This  act  of  violence,  in  which  the  king  was 
obliged  to  acquiesce,  rendered  his  person  and  his 
authority  so  contemptible,  that  every  one  thought 
himself  entitled  to  treat  him  with  neglect.  The 
queen,  having  occasion  soon  after  to  pass  by  the 
taslle  of  Leeds  in  Kent,  which  belonged  to  the 
L'ird  Badlesmere,  desired  a  night's  lodging,  but  was 
refused  admittance;  and  some  of  her  attendants, 
who  presenteJ  thenigelvcs  at  the  gate,  were  killed. 
The  iiuult  upon  this  princess,  who  had  always  en- 
deavoured to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  barons, 
and  who  joined  them  heartily  in  their  hatred  of  the 
yoU!:ger  Spcuser,  was  an  action  which  nobody  pre- 
tended to  justify  ;  and  the  king  tiiougiit  tiiat  lie 
riiight,  without  giving  general  umbrage,  assemble  an 
army,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  offender.  No  one 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Badlesmere  ;  and  Edward 
prevailed  :  but  having  now  some  forces  on  foot,  and 
having  cone  erted  mea.sures  with  his  friends  through- 
out England,  he  ventured  to  tike  oil  the  n.ask,  to 
at'.atk  all  hiii  enemies,  and  to  recall  the  two  Spcn- 
M;r«,  whose  sentence  ho  declan-d  illegal,  unjust, 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  (jreat  Charter,  j)a«8ed 
without  the  assent  of  the  prelates,  and  extorted 
by  violence  from  him  aud  the  estate  of  barons. 
BtJU  the  commons  were  not  mentioned  by  either 
panv 
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advantage  which,  in  those  times,  was  commonly  de 
cisive  :  and  he  hastened  with  an  army  to  the  marches 
of  Wales,  the  chief  seat  of  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
whom  he  found  totally  unprepared  for  resistance. 
Many  of  the  barons  in  those  parts  endeavoured  to 
appease  him  by  submission :  their  castles  were 
seized,  and  their  persons  committed  to  custody.  But 
Lancaster,  in  order  to  prevent  the  total  ruin  of  his 
party,  summoned  together  his  vassals  and  retainers; 
declared  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  which  had  long 
been  suspected;  received  the  promise  of  a  reinforce- 
ment from  that  country,  under  the  command  of 
Kandolf  earl  of  Murray,  aud  Sir  James  Douglas; 
and  being  joined  by  the  earl  of  Hereford,  advanced 
with  all  his  forces  against  the  king,  who  had  collected 
an  army  of  3U,00U  men,  and  was  superior  to  his 
enemies.  Lancaster  posted  himself  at  Burton  upon 
Trent,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  the  j)assages  of 
the  river :  but  being  disappointed  in  that  plan  of 
operations,  this  prince,  who  had  no  military  genius, 
aud  whose  personal  courage  was  even  suspected,  fled 
with  his  army  to  the  north,  in  expectation  of  being 
there  joined  by  his  Scottish  allies.  He  was  jiur- 
sued  by  the  king  ;  and  his  army  diminished  daily, 
till  he  came  to  Boroughbridge,  where  he  found  Sir 
Andrew  Harcla  posted  with  some  forces  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and  ready  to  dispute  the 
passage  with  him.  He  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  force  his  way;  the  carl  of  Here- 
ford was  killed  ;  the  whole  army  of  the  rebels  was 
disconcerted  ;  Lancaster  himself  was  become  inca- 
pable of  taking  any  measures  cither  for  flight  or  de- 
fence;  and  he  was  seized,  without  resistance,  by 
Harcla,  and  conducted  to  the  king.  In  those  vio- 
lent times,  the  laws  were  so  much  neglected  on  both 
sides,  that,  even  where  they  might,  without  any  sen- 
sible inconvenience,  have  been  observed,  the  con- 
querors deemed  it  unnecessary  to  pay  any  regard  to 
them.  Lancaster,  who  was  guilty  ofojien  rebellion, 
and  was  taken  in  arms  against  his  sovereign,  instead 
of  being  tried  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  pro- 
nounced the  sentence  of  death  against  him,  was  con- 
demned by  a  court-martial,  and  led  to  execution. 
Edward,  howev<'r  little  vindictive  in  his  natural 
temper,  here  indulged  his  revenge,  and  employed 
against  the  ])risoiR'r  the  same  indignities  which  had 
been  exercised,  by  his  orders,  against  Gavcston.  He 
was  clothed  in  a  mean  attire,  placed  on  a  lean  jade 
without  a  bridle,  a  hood  was  put  on  his  head,  and  in 
this  posture,  attended  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  this  prince  was  conducted  to  an  eminence 
near  l'(mifret,  one  of  his  own  castles,  and  there 
beheaded. 

'i'hus  perished  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  prince 
of  the  blood,  and  one  of  the  most  potent  barons  that 
had  ever  been  in  England.  His  public  conduct 
sufliciently  discovers  the  violence  and  turbulence  of 
his  character:  his  private  deportment  appears  not  to 
have  been  more  innocent:  and  his  hypocritical  de- 
votion, by  which  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  monks 
and  poimlace,  will  rather  be  regarded  as  an  aggra- 
vation than  an  alleviation  of  his  guilt.  Badlesmere, 
(liffard.  Barret,  Cheny,  Eleming,  and  about  eighteen 
of  the  most  notorious  offenders,  were  afterwards  con- 
demned by  a  legal  trial,  and  were  executed.  Many 
were  thrown  into  prison  :  others  made  their  escape 
beyond  sea:  some  of  the  king's  servants  were  re- 
warded from  the  forfeitures:  Harcla  received  for  his 
services  the  earUiom  of  Carlisle,  and  a  large  estate, 
which  he  soon  after  forfeited  with  his  life,  for  a  trea- 
>onable  (orrespondeuce  with  the  king  of  Scotland. 
But  the   greater   part   of  those   vast  eseheuta  was 
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seized  by  young  Spenser,  whose  rapacity  was  insati- 
able. Many  of  the  barous  ol' the  king's  party  were 
disgusted  with  this  partial  division  of  the  spoils  :  the 
envy  against  Spenser  rose  higher  than  ever  :  the 
usual  insolence  of  his  temper,  enfiamed  by  success, 
impelled  him  to  commit  many  acts  of  violence :  the 
people,  who  always  hated  him,  made  him  still  more 
the  object  of  aversion  :  all  the  relations  of  the  at- 
tainted barons  and  gentlemen  secretly  vowed  re- 
venge :  and  though  tranquillity  was,  in  appearance, 
~«stored  to  the  kingdom,  the  general  contempt  of 
the  king,  and  odium  against  Spenser,  bred  danger- 
ous humours^  the  source  of  future  revolutions  and 
convulsions. 

In  this  situation,  no  success  could  be  expected 
from  foreign  wars ;  and  Edward,  after  making  one 
more  fruitless  attempt  against  Scotland,  whence  he 
retreated  with  dishonour,  found  it  necessary  to  ter- 
minate hostilities  with  that  kingdom  by  a  truce  of 
thirteen  years.  Robert,  though  his  title  to  the 
crown  was  not  acknowledged  in  the  treaty,  was  sa- 
tisfied with  ensuring  his  possession  of  it  during  so 
long  a  time.  He  had  repelled  with  gallantry  all 
the  attacks  of  England :  he  had  carried  war  both 
into  that  kingdom  and  into  Ireland :  he  had  rejected 
with  disdain  the  pope's  authority,  who  protended  to 
impose  his  commands  upon  him,  and  oblige  him  to 
make  peace  with  his  enemies :  his  throne  was  firmly 
established,  as  well  in  the  afl'ections  of  his  own  sub- 
jects as  by  force  of  arms:  yet  there  naturally  re- 
m.-iiiied  some  inquietude  in  his  naind,  while  at  war 
with  a  state  which,  however  at  present  disordered  by 
faction,  was  of  itself  so  much  an  overmatch  for  him, 
both  in  riches  and  in  numbers  of  people.  And  this 
truce  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  more  seasonable  for 
England,  because  the  nation  was  at  that  juncture 
threatened  with  hostilities  from  France. 

Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  '.vho  died  in  1315, 
had  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Lewis  Hutin,  who, 
after  a  short  reign,  dying  without  male  issue,  was 
succeeded  by  Philip  the  Long,  his  brother,  whose 
death  soon  after  made  way  for  Charles  the  Fair,  the 
youngest  brother  of  that  family.  This  monarch  had 
some  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  king's  minis- 
ters in  Guienne;  and  as  there  was  no  common  or 
equitable  judge  in  that  strange  species  of  sovereignty 
established  by  the  feudal  law,  he  seemed  desirous  to 
take  advantage  of  Edward's  weakness,  and,  under 
that  pretence,  to  confiscate  all  his  foreign  dominions. 
After  an  embassy  by  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  king's 
brother,  had  been  tried  in  vain,  Queen  Isabella  ob- 
tained permission  to  go  over  to  Paris,  and  endea- 
vour to  adjust,  in  an  amicable  manner,  the  differ- 
ence with  her  brother :  but  while  she  was  making 
some  progress  in  this  negociation,  Charles  started  a 
new  pretension,  the  justice  of  which  could  not  be 
disputed,  that  Edward  himself  should  appear  in  his 
court,  and  do  homage  for  the  fees  which  he  held  in 
France.  But  there  occurred  many  difhculties  in 
complying  with  this  demand.  Young  Spenser,  by 
whom  the  king  was  implicitly  governed,  had  una- 
voidably been  engaged  in  many  quarrels  with  the 
queen,  who  aspired  to  the  same  influence ;  and 
though  that  artful  princess,  on  her  leaving  England, 
had  dissembled  her  animosity,  Spenser,  well  ac- 
quainted with  her  secret  sentiments,  was  unwilling 
to  attend  his  master  to  Paris,  and  appear  in  a  court, 
where  her  credit  might  expose  him  to  insults,  if  not 
danger.  He  hesitated  no  less  on  allowing  the  king 
to  make  the  journey  alone  ;  both  fearing,  lest  that 
easy  prince  should  in  his  absence  fall  under  other 
influence;   and   foreseeing  the   perils  to  which  he 


himself  should  be  exposed,  if,  without  the  protection 
of  royal  authority,  he  remained  in  England,  where 
he  was  so  generally  hated.  While  these  doubts  oc- 
casioned delays  and  difficulties,  Isabella  proposed, 
that  Edward  should  resign  the  dominion  of  Guienue 
to  his  son,  now  thirteen  years  of  age  ;  and  that  the 
prince  should  come  to  Paris,  and  do  the  homage 
which  every  vassal  owed  to  his  superior  lord.  This 
expedient,  which  seemed  so  happily  to  remove  all 
dithculties,  was  immediately  embraced;  Spenser  w£s 
charmed  with  the  contrivance  :  young  Edward  was 
sent  to  Paris  :  and  the  ruin  covered  under  this  fatal 
snare,  was  never  perceived  or  suspected  by  any  of 
the  English  council. 

The  queen,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  there 
found  a  great  number  of  English  fugitives,  the  re- 
mains of  the  Lancastrian  faction;  and  their  com- 
mon hatred  of  Spenser  soon  begat  a  secret  friend- 
ship and  correspondence  between  them  and  that 
princess.  Among  the  rest  was  young  Roger  Morti- 
mer, a  potent  baron  in  the  Welch  marches,  who  had 
been  obliged,  with  others,  to  make  his  submissions 
to  the  kins ;  had  been  condemned  for  high  treason  ; 
but  having  received  a  pardon  for  his  life,  was  after- 
wards detained  in  the  Tower,  with  an  intention  of 
rendering  his  confinement  perpetual.  He  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  his  escape  into  France ;  and 
being  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  now  re- 
maining of  the  party,  as  well  as  distinguished  by  his 
violent  animosity  against  Spenser,  he  was  easily  ad- 
mitted to  pay  his  court  to  Queen  Isabella.  Tho 
graces  of  his  person  and  address  advanced  birn 
quickly  in  her  affections  :  he  became  her  confidant 
and  counseller  in  all  her  measures  :  and  gaining 
ground  daily  upon  her  heart,  he  engaged  her  to 
sacrifice  at  last  to  her  passion,  all  the  sentiments  of 
honour  and  fidelity  to  her  husband.  Hating  now 
the  man  whom  she  had  injured,  and  whom  she  never 
valued,  she  entered  ardently  into  all  Mortimer's 
conspiracies  ;  and  having  artfully  gotten  into  her 
hands  the  young  prince,  and  heir  of  the  monarchy, 
she  resolved  on  the  utter  ruin  of  the  king,  as  well 
as  of  his  favourite.  She  engaged  her  brother  to 
take  part  in  the  same  criminal  purpose :  her  court 
was  daily  filled  with  the  exiled  barons:  Mortimer 
lived  in  the  most  declared  intimacy  with  her :  a  cor- 
respondence was  secretly  carried  on  with  the  male 
content  party  in  England :  and  when  Edward,  in- 
formed of  those  alarming  circumstances,  required 
her  speedily  to  return  with  the  prince,  she  publicly 
replied,  that  she  would  never  set  foot  in  the  king- 
dom, till  Spenser  was  for  ever  removed  from  his 
presence  and  councils  :  a  declaration  which  procured 
her  great  popularity  in  England,  and  threw  a  decent 
veil  over  all  her  treasonable  enterprises. 

Edward  endeavoured  to  put  himself  in  a  posture 
of  defence;  but,  besides  the  difficulties  avising  from 
his  own  indolence  and  slender  abilities,  and  the 
want  of  authority  which  of  consequence  attended  all 
his  resolutions,  it  was  not  easy  for  him,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  kingdom  and  revenue,  to  maintain 
a  constant  force  ready  to  repel  an  invasion,  which 
he  knew  not  at  what  time  or  place  he  had  reason  to 
expect.  All  his  efforts  were  unequal  to  the  traiter- 
ous^and  hostile  conspiracies,  which,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  forming  against  his  authority,  and 
which  were  daily  penetrating  farther  even  into  his 
own  family.  His  brother,  the  earl  of  Kent,  a  virtuous 
but  weak  prince,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  was  en- 
gaged by  his  sister-in-law,  and  by  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  also  his  cousin-gennan,  to  give  countenance 
to  the  invasion,  whoso  sole  object,  he  believed,  was 
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ihe  expulsion  of  the  Sjiensers:  he  prevailed  on  his  of  Kent,  seconded  by  ihe  forciijn  forces  under  John 
elder  brother,  the  earl  of  Norfolk,  to  enter  secretly  I  de  Haiuault.  He  found  himself  disappointed  in  his 
into  the  same  design :  the  earl  of  Leicester,  brother  i  expectations  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  in  those 
and  heir  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,   had  too  many  |  parts ;  and  he  passed  over  to  Wales,  where,  he  flat- 


reasons  for  his  hatred  of  these  ministers,  to  refu:-e 
his  concurrence.  Walter  de  Keynel,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  many  of  the  prelates,  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  queen's  measures  :  several  of 
the  most  potent  barons,  envying  the  authority  of  the 
favourite,  were  ready  to  fly  to  arms  :  the  minds  of  the 
people,  by  means  of  some  truths  and  many  calum- 
nies, were  strongly  disposed  to  the  same  party :  and 
there  needed  but  the  appearance  of  the  queen  and 
prince,  with  such  a  body  of  foreign  troops  as  might 
protect  her  against  immediate  violence,  to  turn  all 
this  tempest,  so  artfully  prepared,  against  the  un 
happy  Edward. 

Charles,  though  he  gave  countenance  and  assist 
ance  to  the  faction,  was  ashamed  openly  to  support 
the  queen  and  prince  against  the  authority  of  a  hus- 
band and  father ;  and  Isabella  was  obliged  to  court 
the  alliance  of  some  other  foreign  potentate,  from 
whose  dominions  she  might  set  out  on  her  intended 
enterprise.  For  this  purpose  she  affianced  young 
Edward,  whose  tender  age  made  him  incapable  to 
judge  of  the  consequences,  with  Philippa,  daughter 
of  the  count  of  Holland  and  Hainault ;  and  having, 
by  the  open  assistance  of  this  prince,  and  the  secret 
protection  of  her  brother,  inlisted  in  her  service 
near  three  thousand  men,  she  set  sail  from  the  har- 
bour of  Dort,  and  landed  safely,  and  withoui  opposi- 
tion, on  the  coast  of  Suffolk.  The  carl  of  Kent  was 
Id  her  company  :  two  other  princes  of  the  blood,  the 
earl  of  Norfolk  and  the  earl  of  Leicester,  joined  her 
soon  after  her  landing  with  all  their  followers  :  three 
j)relates,  the  bishops  of  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Hereford, 
brought  her  both  the  force  of  their  vassals  and  the 
authority  of  their  character  :  even  Robert  de  Watte- 
ville,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  oppose  her 
progress  in  Suffolk,  deserted  to  her  with  all  his 
fortes.  To  render  her  cause  more  favourable,  she 
renewed  her  declaration,  that  the  sole  purpose  of  her 
enterprise  was  to  free  the  king  and  kingdom  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Spensers,  and  of  Chancellor  Bai- 
doc,  their  creature.  The  populace  were  allured  by 
her  specious  pretences :  the  barons  thought  thenx- 
seives  secure  against  forfeitures  by  the  appearance 
of  the  i)rincc  in  her  army  :  and  a  weak  irresolute 
king,  supported  by  ministers  generally  odious,  was 
unable  to  stem  this  torrent,  which  bore  with  such 
irresistible  \iolence  against  him. 

Edward,  after  trying  in  vain  to  rouse  the  citizens 
of  London  to  some  sense  of  duty,  departed  for  the 
west,  where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a  better  recep- 
tion; and  he  had  no  sooner  d-iscovered  his  weakness 
by  leaving  th<'  city,  than  the  rage  of  the  populace 
broke  out  without  controul  against  him  and  his  mi- 
niBtcr«.  They  first  plundered,  then  murdered  all 
lh<H.c  who  were  obnoxious  to  tliem  :  they  seized  the 
bi-ihop  of  Exeter,  a  virtuous  and  loyal  prelate,  as  he 
was  passing  through  the  streets ;  and  having  bc- 
heade<l  him,  they  threw  his  body  into  the  rivi'r. 
'J'hey  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Tower  by  sur- 
priitc;  then  entered  into  a  formal  aexocialioii  to  jmt 
to  death,  without  mercy,  every  one  who  should  dare 
to  oppose  the  enterprise  of  C^ueen  Isabella,  and  of 
the  prince.  A  like  spirit  wai*  soon  communicated  to 
all  othi-r  parts  of  England;  and  threw  the  few 
»er%'ant<i  of  thi-  king,  who  still  entertained  thoughts 
of  performing  their  duty,  into  terror  and  astonish- 
tnent. 

reward  was  hotly  pursued  to  lSri:itoI  by  the  earl 


tered  himself,  his  name  was  more  popular,  and  which 
he  hoped  to  find  uninfected  with  the  contagion  of 
general  rage  which  had  seized  the  English.  The 
eUler  Spenser,  created  earl  of  Winchester,  was  left 
governor  of  the  castle  of  Bristol ;  but  the  garrison 
mutinied  against  him,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  This  venerable  noble,  who 
had  nearly  reached  his  ninetieth  year,  was  instantly, 
without  trial,  or  witness,  or  accusation,  or  answer, 
condemned  to  death  by  the  rebellious  barons :  he 
was  hanged  on  a  gibbet ;  his  body  was  cut  in  pieces, 
and  thrown  to  the  dogs  ;  and  his  head  was  sent  to 
Winchester,  the  place  whose  title  he  bore,  and  was 
there  set  on  a  pole,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the 
populace. 

The  king,  disappointed  anew  in  his  expectations 
of  succour  from  the  Welsh,  took  shipping  for  Ire- 
land ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales  :  he  was  soon  discovered,  was  put  under  the 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Kcnilworth.  The  younger  Spenser, 
his  favourite,  who  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  was  executed,  like  his  father,  without  any 
a])pearance  of  a  legal  trial:  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
almost  the  only  man  of  his  rank  in  England  who 
l;ad  maintained  his  loyalty,  was,  without  any  trial, 
j)Ut  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  Mortimer :  Baldoc, 
the  chancellor,  being  a  j)riest,  could  not  with  safety 
be  so  suddenly  despatched ;  but  being  sent  to  the 
bishop  of  Hereford's  palace  in  London,  he  was  there, 
as  his  enemies  jxrobably  foresaw,  seized  by  the  po- 
populace,  was  thrown  into  Newgate,  and  soon  after 
expired,  from  the  cruel  usage  which  he  had  received. 
Even  the  usual  reverence  paid  to  the  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter gave  way,  with  every  other  consideration,  to 
the  present  rage  of  the  people. 

The  queen,  to  avail  herself  of  the  prevailing  de- 
lusion, summoned,  in  the  king's  name,  a  parliament 
at  Westminster ;  where,  together  with  the  power  of 
her  army,  and  the  authority  of  her  partisans  among 
the  barons,  who  were  concerned  to  secure  their  past 
treasons  by  committing  new  acts  of  violence  against 
their  sovc^reign,  she  expected  to  be  seconded  by  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  the  most  powerful  of  all  instiu- 
nicnfs,  and  the  least  answerable  for  their  excesses. 
A  charge  was  drawn  up  against  the  king,  in  which, 
though  it  was  framed  by  his  inveterate  enemies, 
nothing  but  his  narrow  genius,  or  his  misfortunes, 
were  objected  to  him :  for  the  greatest  malice  found 
no  particular  crime  with  which  it  could  reproach  this 
unhappy  prince.  He  was  accused  of  incajjacity  for 
(.'overnment,  of  wasting  his  time  in  idle  amusements, 
of  neglecting  public  business,  of  being  swayed  by 
evil  counsellors,  of  having  lost,  by  his  misconduct, 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  part  of  Ciuicnne;  and 
to  swell  Ihe  charge,  even  the  death  of  some  barons 
and  the  imprisonment  of  some  prelates,  convicted  of 
treason,  were  laid  to  his  account.  It  was  in  vain, 
amidst  tlie  vi(dcnce  of  arms  and  tumult  of  the  people, 
to  appeal  either  to  law  or  to  reason  :  the  deposition 
of  the  king,  without  any  ap])arent  opposition,  was 
voted  by  parliament :  the  prince,  already  declared 
regent  by  his  jiarty,  was  ])laced  on  the  throne :  and 
a  de])Utation  was  sent  to  Edward  at  Kenilworth,  to 
require  his  resignation,  which  menaces  and  terror 
soon  extorted  from  him. 
Lingard  describes  this  transaction  more  at  large, 
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as  follows  •— "  The  bishops  of  Winchester  and  Lin- 
coln, a  secret  and  an  open  enemy,  were  the  first  who 
arrived.  They  employed  arguments,  and  promises, 
and  threats,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  unfortunate 
king  :  spoke  of  the  greatness  of  mind  he  would  dis- 
play, and  the  reward  he  would  deserve,  by  renouncing 
the  crown  to  restore  peace  to  his  people ;  promised 
him,  in  the  event  of  his  compliance,  the  enjoyment 
of  a  princely  revenue  and  establishment ;  and 
threatened  if  he  refused,  not  only  to  depose  him,  but 
to  pass  by  his  son  and  choose  a  sovereign  from 
another  family.  When  they  had  sufficiently  worked 
on  his  hopes  and  fears,  they  led  him,  dressed  in  a 
plain  black  gown,  into  the  room,  in  which  the  depu- 
tation had  been  arranged  to  receive  him.  At  the 
sight  of  Orleton,  his  mortal  enemy,  who  advanced 
to  address  him,  he  started  back,  and  sank  to  the 
ground;  but  recovered  in  a  short  time  sufficiently  to 
attend  to  the  speech  of  that  prelate.  His  answer 
has  been  difFevcntly  reported  by  his  friends  and  op- 
ponents. According  to  the  former,  he  replied  that 
no  act  of  his  could  be  deemed  free,  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner ;  but  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
bear  patiently  whatever  might  happen.  By  the  lat- 
ter we  are  told,  that  he  exjiressed  his  sorrow  for 
having  given  such  provocation  to  the  people ;  sub- 
mitted to  what  he  could  not  avert;  and  thanked  the 
parliament  for  having  continued  the  crown  in  his 
family.  Sir  William  Trussel  immediately  addressed 
him  in  these  words ; — '  I,  William  Trussel,  procu- 
rator of  the  earls,  barons,  and  others,  having  for  this 
full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and  give  back 
to  you,  Edward,  once  king  of  England,  the  homage 
and  fealty  of  the  persons  named  in  my  procuracy  ; 
and  acquit  and  discharge  them  thereof,  in  the  best 
manner  that  law  and  custom  will  give.  And  I  now 
make  protestation  in  their  name,  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  in  your  fealty  or  allegiance,  nor  claim  to 
hold  any  thing  of  you  as  king,  but  will  account  you 
hereafter  as  a  private  person  without  any  manner  of 
royal  dignity.'  The  distressing  ceremony  was 
closed  by  the  act  of  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  the  steward 
household,  who,  as  was  always  done  at  the  king's 
death,  broke  his  staff  of  office,  and  declared  that  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  royal  service  were  dis- 
charged." 

But  it  was  impossible  that  the  people,  however 
corrupted  by  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  still  farther 
tiiHamed  by  faction,  could  for  ever  remain  insensible 
to  the  voice  of  nature.  Here,  a  wife  had  first  de- 
scried, next  invaded,  and  then  dethroned  her  hus- 
band; and  made  her  minor  son  an  instrument  in 
this  unnatural  treatment  of  his  father ;  had,  by  lying 
pretences,  seduced  the  nation  into  a  rebellion  against 
liicir  sovereign;  had  pushed  them  into  violence  and 
cruelties  that  dishonoured  them  :  all  those  circum- 
stances were  so  odious  in  themselves,  and  formed 
such  a  complicated  scene  of  guilt,  that  the  least  re- 
flection sufficed  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  make  them 
detest  this  flagrant  infringement  of  every  public  and 
private  duty.  The  suspicions  which  soon  arose  of 
Isabella's  criminal  commerce  with  Mortimer,  the 
proofs  which  daily  broke  out  of  this  part  of  her  guilt, 
increased  the  general  abhorrence  against  her;  and 
her  hvpocrisy,  in  publicly  bewailing  with  tears  the 
king's  unh;:)>pv  fate,  was  not  able  to  deceive  even 
the  most  stupid  and  most  prejudiced  of  her  adherents. 
In  proportion  as  the  queen  became  the  object  of 
public  hatred,  the  dethroned  monarch,  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  her  crimes  and  her  ambition,  was  re- 
garded With  pity,  with  friendship,  with  veneration  : 
and  men  became  sensible,  that  all  his  misconduct, 


which  faction  had  so  much  exaggerated,  had  been 
owing  to  the  unavoidable  weakness,  not  to  any  vo- 
luntai-y  depravity,  of  his  character.  The  earl  of 
Leicester,  now  earl  of  Lancaster,  to  whose  custody 
he  had  been  committed,  was  soon  touched  with  those 
generous  sentiments  ;  and  besides  using  his  prisoner 
with  gentleness  and  humanity,  he  was  suspected  to 
have  entertained  still  more  honourable  intentions  in 
his  favour.  The  king,  therefore,  was  taken  from 
his  hands,  and  delivered  over  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and 
Maltravers,  and  Gourney,  who  were  entrusted  alter 
nately,  each  for  a  month,  with  the  charge  of  guard- 
ing him.  While  he  was  in  the  custody  of  Berkeley, 
he  wds  still  treated  with  the  gentleness  due  to  his 
rank  and  his  misfortunes  ;  but  when  the  turn  of  Mal- 
travers and  Gourney  came,  every  species  of  indig- 
nity was  practised  against  him,  as  if  their  intention 
had  been  to  break  entirely  the  prince's  spirit,  and 
to  employ  his  sorrows  and  afflictions,  instead  of 
more  violent  and  more  dangerous  expedients,  for 
the  instruments  of  his  murder.  It  is  reported  that 
one  day,  when  Edward  was  to  be  shaved,  they  or- 
dered cold  and  dirty  water  to  be  brought  from  the 
ditch  for  that  purpose  ;  and  when  he  desired  it  to  be 
changed,  and  was  still  denied  his  request,  he  burst 
into  tears,  which  bedewed  his  cheeks ;  and  he  ex- 
claimed, that  in  spite  of  their  insolence,  he  should 
be  shaved  with  clean  and  warm  water.  But  as  this 
method  of  laying  Edward  in  his  grave  appeared 
still  too  slow  to  the  impatient  Mortimer,  he  secretly 
sent  orders  to  the  two  keepers,  who  were  at  his  de- 
votion, instantly  to  disj>atch  him ;  and  these  ruffians 
contrived  to  make  the  manner  of  his  death  as  cruel 
and  barbarous  as  possible.  Taking  advantage  of 
Berkeley's  sickness,  in  whose  custody  he  then  was, 
and  who  was  thereby  incapacitated  from  attending 
his  charge  ;  they  came  to  Berkeley  castle,  and  put 
themselves  in  possession  of  the  king's  person.  They 
threw  him  on  a  bed ;  held  him  down  violently  with 
a  table,  which  they  flung  over  him  ;  thrust  into  his 
fundament  a  red-hot  iron,  which  they  inserted 
through  a  horn  ;  and  though  the  outward  marks  of 
violence  upon  his  person  were  prevented  by  this  ex- 
pedient, tlie  horrid  deed  was  discovered  to  all  the 
guards  and  attendants  by  the  screams  with  which 
the  agonizing  king  filled  the  castle,  while  his  bowels 
were  consuming. 

It  appears  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
statements  of  the  various  chroniclers  as  to  the  fore- 
going transactions.  Lingard  has  in  the  following 
manner  noticed  some  of  these  variations.  He  says, 
"  Moor  ascribes  the  king's  death  to  the  contrivance 
of  Orleton,  but  the  charge  is  probably  groundless  as 
he  had  been  for  some  m.onths  out  of  the  kingdom  on 
an  embassy  to  the  papal  court,  where  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  bishopric,  but  at  length  procured  in  its 
idace  the  see  of  Worcester.  On  Moor's  authority 
also  it  has  been  said  that  the  actual  murderers  were 
Maltravers  and  Gourney  (as  stated  by  Hume).  But 
though  Maltravers  was  condemned  by  the  same  par- 
liament which  condemned  the  murderers,  it  was  for 
a  diflerent  crime,  which  forms  a  presumption  that 
he  was  innocent  of  this.  According  to  the  judgment 
of  the  house  of  peers  in  1330,  Mortimer  commanded 
(he  confessed  it  before  his  death),  Gourney  and 
Ogle  to  perpetrate  the  murder.  Mortimer  suflered 
death,  the  other  two  had  fled  out  of  the  kingdom; 
but  a  reward  of  100/.  was  oflVred  for  the  apprehen- 
sion, or  of  100  marks  for  the  head,  of  Gourney  ;  and 
another  reward  of  100  marks  for  the  apprehension, 
and  of  40/.  for  the  head  of  Ogle.  What  became  of 
Ogle,  I  know   not :  Gourney  fled  into   Spain,  and 
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I  was  appreliendcd  by  ihe  niauri^tratcs  of  Burgos.  At 
the  rcHjuest  of  the  king  of  England,  he  was  examined 

,  by  them  in  the  presence  of  an  English  envoy. 
What  disclosures  he  made  were  kept  secret ;  but  we 
may  suppose  that  they  implicated  persons  of  high 
rank,  as  the  messengers,  who  had  him  in  charge,  re- 
ceived orders  to  behead  him  at  sea  on  his  way  to 
Eugland.  With  respect  to  Lord  Berkeley,  he  was 
tried  at  his  own  demand  before  a  jury  of  knights, 
and  acquitted.  The  king,  however,  ordered  him  to 
be  put  uuiler  the  custody  of  Sir  Ralph  Nevill  till 
the  next  parliament,  for  having  placed  officers  of  a 
bad  character  near  the  person  of  his  father.  But  in 
the  next  parliament,  at  the  request  of  the  lords,  he 
was  permitted  to  be  at  large,  till  the  truth  could  be 
learned  from  Gourney,  u-ho  uas  still  alive.  From 
these  words  it  is  probable  that  Ogle  died  before  the 
capture  of  Gourney." 

Hume  says,  Gourney  and  Maltravcrs  were  gene- 
rally detested ;  and  when  the  ensuing  revolution  in 
England  threw  their  protectors  from  power,  they 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  safety  by 
flying  the  kingdom.  Gourney  was  afterwards  seized 
at  ^larscilles,  delivered  over  to  the  seneschal  of 
Guienne,  put  on  board  a  ship  with  a  view  of  carry- 
ing him  to  England;  but  was  beheaded  at  sea  by 
secret  orders,  as  was  supposed,  from  some  nobles 
and  prelates  in  England,  anxious  to  prevent  any 
discovery  which  he  might  make  of  his  accomplices. 
Maltravers  concealed  himself  for  several  years  in 
Germany;  but  having  found  means  of  rendering 
some  service  to  Edward  IIL,  he  ventured  to  ap- 
proach his  person,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before 
him,  submitted  to  mercy,  and  received  a  pardon. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  man  more  innocent  and 
inoffensive  than  the  unhappy  king  whose  tragical 
death  we  have  related;  nor  a  prince  less  fitted  for 
governing  that  fierce  and  turbulent  people  subjected 
to  his  authority.  He  was  obliged  to  devolve  on 
others  the  weight  of  government,  which  he  had  nei- 
ther ability  nor  inclination  to  bear:  the  same  indo- 
lence and  want  of  penetration  led  him  to  make 
choice  of  ministers  and  favourites  who  were  not  al- 
ways the  best  qualified  for  the  trust  committed  to 
them  :  the  scaitious  grandees,  pleased  with  his  weak- 
ness, yet  complaining  of  it,  under  pretence  of  at- 
tacking his  ministers,  insulted  his  person  and  invaded 
his  authority  :  and  the  impatient  j)opulace,  mistaking 
the  source  of  their  grievances,  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  the  king,  and  increased  the  public  disorders  by 
their  faction  and  violence.  It  was  in  vain  to  look 
for  protection  from  the  laws,  whose  voice,  always 
feeble  in  those  times,  was  not  heard  amidst  the  din 
of  arms :  what  could  not  defend  the  king  was  less 
able  to  give  shelter  to  any  of  the  people  :  the  whole 
mat  bine  of  government  was  torn  in  pieces  with  lury 
and  violence :  and  men,  instead  of  regretting  the 
manners  of  their  age,  and  the  form  of  their  constilu- 
tjon,  whi(h  required  the  most  steady  and  most 
likilful  hand  to  conduct  them,  imputed  all  errors  to 
the  i)er«'on  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  reins  of  empire. 

But  though  such  mistakes  are  natural  and  almost 
unavoidable  while  the  events  are  recent,  it  is  a 
»hamcliil  delusion  in  modern  liis'orinnH,  to  imagine 
that  all  the  ancient  princes,  who  were  unf<)rtunate 
in  their  government,  were  also  tyrannical  in  their 
conduct,  and  that  the  seditions  of  the  people  always 
proceeded  from  some  invasion  of  their  privileges  by 
th?  monarch.  Even  a  great  and  a  good  king  was 
not  in  th?f  age  secure  against  faction  and  rebellion, 
u  appears  iu  the  case  of  Henry  II.;  but  a  great 


king  had  the  best  chance,  as  we  learn  from  the  his 
tory  of  the  same  p(  riod,  for  quelling  and  subduing 
them.  Compare  the  reigns  and  characters  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  II.  The  father  made  several  violent 
attempts  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  :  his  ba- 
rons opposed  him :  he  was  obliged,  at  least  found  it 
prudent,  to  submit :  but  as  they  dreaded  his  valour 
and  abilities,  they  were  content  with  reasonable  sa- 
tisfaction, and  pushed  no  farther  their  advantages 
against  him.  The  facility  and  weakness  of  the  son, 
not  his  violence,  threw  every  thing  into  confusion  : 
the  laws  and  government  were  overturned  :  an  at- 
tempt to  reinstate  them  was  an  unpardonable  crime: 
and  no  atonement,  but  the  deposition  and  tragical 
death  of  the  king  himself,  could  give  those  barons 
contentment.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  constitution 
which  depended  so  much  on  tlie  personal  character 
of  the  prince,  must  necessarily,  in  many  of  its  parts, 
be  a  government  of  will,  not  of  laws.  But  always 
to  throw,  without  distinction,  the  blame  of  all  dis- 
orders upon  the  sovereign,  would  introduce  a  fatal 
error  in  politics,  and  serve  as  a  perpetual  apology 
for  trcajion  and  rebellion  :  as  if  the  turbulence  ot 
the  great,  and  madness  of  the  people,  were  not, 
equally  witii  the  tyranny  of  princes,  evils  incident 
to  human  society,  and  no  less  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against  in  every  well-regulated  constitution. 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  Hume.  Mackintosh 
seems  in  the  following  passage  inclined  to  extenuate 
in  a  slight  degree  the  conduct  of  the  king's  enemies. 
"  The  conduct  of  Queen  Isabella,  though  it  cannot 
be  justified  on  any  supposition,  will  be  aggravated 
or  extenuated  by  the  judgment  which  the  reader 
may  form  on  charges  made  by  ancient  writers 
against  Edward,  to  which  nothing  but  historical  jus- 
tice could  warrant  an  allusion.  The  very  prevalence 
of  such  rumours  were  enough  to  produce  alienation 
and  disgust  in  a  youthful  beauty,  long  before  the 
appearance  of  those  feelings  could  be  justly  ascribed 
to  deep  design  or  criminal  animosity." 

While  these  abimiinable  scenes  passed  in  Eng- 
land, the  theatre  of  F'rance  was  stained  with  a  wick- 
edness equally  barbarous,  and  still  more  public  and 
deliberate.  The  order  of  knights  temjjlars  had  arisen 
during  the  first  fervour  of  the  crusades  ;  and  uniting 
the  two  qualities,  tiic  most  pojiular  in  that  ago,  de- 
votion and  valour,  and  exercising  both  in  the  mo;-.t 
po])ular  of  all  enterprises,  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  they  had  made  rapid  advances  in  credit  and 
authority,  and  had  acquired,  from  the  piety  of  the 
faithful,  ample  possessions  in  every  country  of  I'-u- 
rope,  especially  in  France.  Their  great  riches, 
joined  to  the  course  of  time,  had,  by  degrees,  re- 
laxed the  severity  of  the.^c  virtues;  and  the  templars 
had  in  a  great  measure  lost  that  jiopularity  which 
first  raised  them  to  honour  and  distinction  Ac- 
(|uaintcd  from  experience  with  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
g<'rs  of  those  fruitless  expeditions  to  tlie  East,  they 
rather  chose  to  enjoy  in  case  their  opulent  revenues 
in  Europe  :  anrl  being  all  men  of  birth,  educated, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  without  any 
tincture  of  letters,  they  scorned  the  ignoble  occuj)a- 
tions  of  a  monastic  life,  and  passed  their  time  wiiolly 
in  the  fasliionable  amusements  of  hunting,  gallantry, 
:iiid  the  ])lcasure.s  of  tlie  table.  Tlieir  rival  order, 
that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  whose  jioverly  had  as 
yet  preserved  them  from  like  corruptions,  still  dis- 
tinguisherl  themselves  by  their  enterprises  against 
the  infidels,  and  succeeded  to  all  tlie  jjopularity, 
which  was  lost  by  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  the 
templars.  But  though  these  reasons  had  weakened 
the  foundations  of  this  order,  once  so  celebrated  and 
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revered,  the  immediate  cause  of  their  destruction 
prncpcdcd  from  the  cruel  and  vindictive  spirit  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  who,  having  entertained  a  private 
disgubt  against  some  eminent  templars,  determined 
to  gratify  at  once  his  avidity  and  revenge,  by  in- 
volving the  whole  order  in  an  undistinguished  ruin. 
On  no  better  information  than  that  of  two  knights, 
condemned  by  their  superiors  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment for  their  vices  and  profligacy,  he  ordered  on 
one  day  all  the  templars  in  France  to  be  committed 
to  prison,  and  imputed  to  them  such  enormous  and 
absurd  crimes,  as  arc  sufficient  of  themselves  to  de- 
stroy all  the  credit  of  the  accusation.  Besides  their 
being  universally  charged  with  murder,  robbery,  and 
vices  the  most  shocking  to  nature ;  every  one,  it  was 
pretended,  whom  they  received  into  their  order,  was 
obliged  to  renounce  his  Saviour,  to  spit  upon  the 
cross,  and  to  join  to  this  impiety  the  superstition  of 
worshipping  a  gilded  head,  which  was  secretly  kept 
in  one  of  their  houses  at  Marseilles.  They  also 
initiated,  it  was  said,  every  candidate  by  such  infa- 
mous rites,  as  could  serve  to  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  degrade  the  order  in  his  eyes,  and  destroy  for 
ever  the  authority  of  all  his  superiors  over  him. 
Above  a  hundred  of  these  unhappy  gentlemen  were 
put  to  the  question,  in  order  to  extort  from  them  a 
confession  of  their  guilt :  the  more  obstinate  perished 
in  the  hands  of  their  tormentors :  several,  to  procure 
immediate  ease  in  the  violence  of  their  agonies,  ac- 
knowledged whatever  was  required  of  them :  forged 
confessions  were  imputed  to  others :  and  Philip,  as 
if  their  guilt  were  now  certain,  proceeded  to  a  con- 
fiscation of  all  their  treasures.  But  no  sooner  were 
the  templars  relieved  from  their  tortui'es,  than,  pre- 
ferring the  most  cruel  execution  to  a  life  with  infamy, 
they  disavowed  their  confessions,  exclaimed  against 
the  forgeries,  justified  the  innocence  of  their  order, 
and  appealed  to  all  the  gallant  actions  performed  by 
them  in  ancient  or  later  times,  as  a  full  apology  for 
their  conduct.  The  tyrant,  enraged  at  this  disap- 
pointment, and  thinking  himself  now  engaged  in 
honour  to  proceed  to  extremities,  ordered  fifty-four 
of  them,  whom  he  branded  as  relapsed  heretics,  to 
perish  by  the  punishment  of  fire  in  his  capital :  great 
numbers  expired  after  a  like  manner  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom :  and  when  he  found  that  the  perse- 
verance of  these  unhappy  victims,  in  justifying  to 
the  last  their  innocence,  had  made  deep  impression 
on  the  spectators,  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  the 
constancy  of  the  templars  by  new  inhumanities. 
The  grand  master  of  the  order,  John  de  Molay,  and 
another  great  officer,  brother  to  the  sovereign  of 
Dauphiny,  were  conducted  to  a  scaffold,  erected  be- 
fore the  church  of  Notredame,  at  Paris;  a  full  par- 
don was  ofl'ered  them  on  the  one  hand,  the  tire, 
destined  for  their  execution,  was  shown  to  them  on 
the  other :  these  gallant  nobles  still  persisted  in  the 
protestations  of  their  own  innocence  and  that  of  their 
order ;  and  were  instantly  hurried  into  the  flames 
by  the  executioner. 

In  all  this  barbarous  injustice,  Clement  V.  who 
was  the  creature  of  Philip,  and  then  resided  in 
France,  fully  concurred ;  and  without  examining  a 
witness,  or  making  any  enquiry  into  the  truth  of 
facts,  he  summarily,  by  the  plenitude  of  his  apostolic 
power,  abolished  the  whole  order.  The  templars  all 
over  Europe  were  thrown  into  prison ;  their  conduct 
underwent  a  strict  scrutiny  ;  the  power  of  their  ene- 
mies still  pursued  and  oppressed  them  ;  but  no  where 
except  in  France,  were  the  smallest  traces  of  their 
guilt  pretended  to  be  found.  England  sent  an 
Hmple  testimony  of  their  piety   and  morals;  but  as 


the  order  was  now  annihilated,  the  knights  were  dis- 
tributed into  several  convents,  and  their  possessions 
were,  by  command  of  the  pope,  transferred  to  the 
order  of  St.  John. 

Hume  says,  I  have  seen  a  French  manuscript, 
containing  accounts  of  some  private  disbursements 
of  Edward.  There  is  an  article,  among  others,  of 
a  crown  paid  to  one  for  making  the  king  laugh.  To 
judge  by  the  events  of  his  reign,  this  ought  not  to 
have  been  an  easy  undertaking. 

This  king  left  four  children,  two  sons,  and  two 
daughters  :  Edward,  his  eldest  son  and  successor ; 
John,  created  afterwards  earl  of  Cornwall,  died 
young  at  Perth ;  Jane,  afterwards  married  to  David 
Bruce,  king  of  Scotland ;  and  Eleanor,  married  to 
Reginald,  count  of  Gueldres. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
EDWARD  III. 

War  with  Scotland — Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Kent — 
Execution  of  Mortimer  Earl  of  March — State  of 
Scotland — War  with  that  Kinydom — King's  claim 
to  the  crown  of  France — Preparations  for  war  with 
France — Har — Naval  Victory — Domestic  disturb- 
ances— Affairs  of  Britanny — Renewal  of  the  wars 
with  France — Invasion  of  France — Battle  of  Creci 
—  War  with  Scotland — Captivity  of  the  King  of 
Scots. 

The  violent  party,  which  had  taken  arms  against 
Edward  II.,  and  finally  deposed  that  unfortunate 
monarch,  deemed  it  requisite  for  their  future  security 
to  pay  so  far  an  exterior  obeisance  to  the  law,  as  to 
desire  a  parliamentary  indemnity  for  all  their  illegal 
proceedings  ;  on  account  of  the  necessity  which,  it 
was  pretended,  they  lay  under,  of  employing  force 
against  the  Spensers  and  other  evil  counsellors,  ene- 
mies of  the  kingdom.  All  the  attainders  also,  which 
had  passed  against  the  earl  of  Lancaster  and  his 
adherents,  when  the  chance  of  war  turned  against 
them,  were  easily  reversed  during  the  triumph  of 
their  party ;  and  the  Spensers,  whose  former  at- 
tainder had  been  reversed  by  parliament,  were  now 
again,  in  this  change  of  fortune,  condemned  by  the 
votes  of  their  enemies.  A  council  of  regency  was 
likewise  appointed  by  parliament,  consisting  of  twelve 
persons;  five  prelates,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  Worcestei, 
and  Hereford;  and  seven  lay  peers,  the  earls  of 
Norfolk,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  the  lords  Wake, 
Ingham,  Piercy,  and  Ross,  The  earl  of  Lancaster 
was  appointed  guardian  and  protector  of  the  king's 
person.  But  though  it  was  reasonable  to  expect, 
that,  as  the  weakness  of  the  former  king  had  givet 
reins  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  barons,  great  do- 
mestic tranquillity  would  not  prevail  during  the  pre- 
sent minority ;  the  first  disturbance  arose  from  an 
invasion  by  foreign  enemies. 

The  king  of  Scots  declining  in  years  and  health 
but  retaining  still  that  martial  spirit  which  had  raised 
his  nation  from  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  deemed 
the  present  opportunity  favourable  for  infesting  Eng- 
land. He  first  made  an  attempt  on  the  castle  of 
Norham,  in  which  he  was  disappointed;  he  then 
collected  an  army  of  25,000  men  on  the  frontiers, 
and  having  given  the  command  to  the  earl  of  Murray 
and  lord  IJouglas,  threatened  an  incursion  into  the 
northern  counties.  The  English  regency,  after 
trying  in  vain  every  expedient  to  restore  peace  with 
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Scotland,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  war ;  and 
besides  assembling  an  Enjilish  army  of  near  sixty 
thousand  men,  they  invited  back  John  of  Ilaiuault, 
and  some  foreign  cavalry,  whom  they  had  dismissed, 
and  whose  discipline  and  arms  had  a))peared  superior 
to  those  of  their  own  country.  Young  Kdward  him- 
self, burning  with  a  passion  for  military  fame,  ap- 
peared at  the  head  of  these  military  forces ;  and 
marched  from  Durham,  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, in  quest  of  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
broken  into  the  frontiers,  and  were  laying  every 
thing  waste  around  them. 

Murray  and  Douglas  were  the  two  most  cele- 
brated warriors,  bred  in  the  long  hostilities  between 
the  Scots  and  English  ;  and  their  forces,  trained  in 
the  same  school,  and  inured  to  hards-hips,  fatigues, 
and  dangers,  were  perfectly  cpialified,  by  their  habits 
and  manner  of  life,  for  that  desultory  and  destruc- 
tive war  which  they  carried  into  England.  Excej)t 
a  body  of  about  4000  cavalry,  well  armed,  and  fit  to 
make  a  steady  impression  in  battle,  the  rest  of  the 
army  were  light-armed  troops,  mounted  on  small 
horses,  which  found  subsistence  every  where,  and 
carried  them  with  rapid  and  unexpected  marches, 
whether  they  meant  to  commit  depredations  on  the 
peaceable  inhabitants,  or  to  attack  an  armed  enemy, 
or  to  retreat  into  their  own  country.  Their  whole 
equipage  consisted  of  a  bag  of  oatmeal,  which,  as  a 
supply  in  case  of  necessity,  each  soldier  carried  bo- 
hind  him;  together  with  a  light  plate  of  iron,  on 
which  he  instantly  baked  the  meal  into  a  cake  in  the 
open  fields.  But  his  chief  subsistence  was  the  cattle 
which  he  seized ;  and  his  cookery  was  as  expeditious 
as  all  his  other  operations.  After  flaying  the  animal, 
he  placed  the  skin,  loose  and  hanging  in  the  form 
of  a  bag,  upon  some  stakes  ;  he  poured  water  into 
it,  kindled  a  fire  below,  and  thus  made  it  serve  as  a 
caldron  for  the  boiling  of  his  victuals. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  Edward  met  with,  after 
composing  some  dangerous  frays  which  broke  out 
between  his  foreign  forces  and  the  English,  was  to 
come  up  with  an  army  so  rapid  in  its  marches,  and 
80  little  incumbered  in  its  motions.  Though  the 
flame  and  smoke  of  burniiw  villages  directed  him 
bulhciently  to  the  piacc  of  their  encampment,  he 
found,  up(m  hurrying  thither,  they  had  already  dis- 
lodged ;  and  he  soou  discovered,  by  new  marks  of 
devastation,  that  they  had  removed  to  some  distant 
quarter.  After  harassing  his  army  during  some 
time  in  the  fruitless  chase,  he  advanced  northwards, 
and  crossed  the  Tyne,  with  a  resolution  of  awaiting 
them  on  their  return  homewards,  and  taking  ven- 
geance for  all  their  depredations.  But  tliat  whole 
country  was  already  so  much  wasted  by  their  fre- 
quent incursions,  that  it  could  not  afi'ord  subsistence 
to  his  army ;  and  he  was  obliged  again  to  return 
southwards,  and  change  his  plan  of  operations  He 
had  now  lost  all  track  of  the  enemy  ;  and  though  he 
[ipimised  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to 
any  one  who  should  bring  hiin  an  account  of  their 
motioiiB,  he  remained  uuactivc  some  days,  jjeforc  he 
received  (Uiy  intelligence  of  them,  lie  found  at 
last,  tliat  they  had  lixed  thi-ir  camp  on  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Were,  as  if  they  intended  to  await  a 
battle;  but  their  piudent  leaders  had  chosen  the 
ground  with  such  judgment,  that  the  Enslish,  on 
their  approach,  saw  it  impracticable,  without  temc-  i 
rity,  to  cross  the  river  in  their  front,  and  attack 
them  in  their  prcm-nt  situation.  Edward,  imjiatient 
f'jr  reven(.'e  and  glory,  here  sent  them  a  deliancc, 
and  challenged  them,  if  they  dared,  to  meet  him  in 
an  equal  tjeld,  and  try  the   fortune  of  arms.     The 


bold  spirit  of  Douglas  could  ill  brook  this  bravado, 
and  he  advised  the  acceptance  of  the  challenge;  but 
he  was  overruled  by  Murray,  who  replied  to  Edward, 
that  he  never  took  the  counsel  of  an  enemy  in  any 
of  his  operations.  The  king,  therefore,  kept  still 
his  position  opposite  to  the  Scots;  and  daily  ex- 
pected, that  necessity  would  oblige  them  to  change 
their  quarters,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  over- 
whelming them  with  superior  forces.  After  a  few 
days,  they  suddenly  decamped,  and  marched  farther 
up  the  river;  but  still  posted  themselves  in  siKh  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
if  the  enemy  should  venture  to  attack  them.  Edward 
insisted  that  all  hazards  should  be  run,  rather  than 
allow  these  ravagers  to  escape  with  impunity  ;  but 
Mortimer's  authority  prevented  the  attack,  and  op- 
posed itself  to  the  valour  of  the  young  monarch 
While  the  armies  lay  in  this  position,  an  incident 
happened  which  had  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  En- 
glish. Douglas  having  gotten  the  word,  and  sur- 
veyed exactly  the  situation  of  the  English  camp, 
entered  it  secretly  in  the  night-time,  with  a  body  of 
two  hundred  determined  soldiers,  and  advanced  to 
the  royal  tent,  with  a  view  of  carrying  off  the  king 
in  the  midst  of  his  army.  But  some  of  Edivard's 
attendants,  awaking  in  that  critical  moment,  made 
resistance  ;  his  chaplain  and  chamberlain  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  his  safety ;  the  king  himself,  after 
making  a  valorous  defence,  escaped  in  the  dark  :  and 
Douglas,  having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  follow- 
ers, was  glad  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  with  the  re- 
mainder. Soon  after,  the  Scottish  army  decamped 
without  noise  in  the  dead  of  night;  and  having  thus 
gotten  the  start  of  the  English,  arrived  without 
farther  loss  in  their  own  country.  Edward,  on  en- 
tering the  place  of  the  Scottish  encampment,  found 
only  six  Englishmen,  whom  the  enemy,  alter  break- 
ing their  legs,  had  tied  to  trees,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  carrying  any  intelligence  to  their  countrymen. 

The  king  was  highly  iuceused  at  the  disappoint- 
ment which  he  had  nut  with  in  his  first  enterprise, 
and  at  the  head  ol  so  gallant  an  army.  The  symp- 
toms which  he  had  discovered  of  bravery  and  spirit 
gave  extreme  satisfaction,  and  were  regarded  as  sure 
prognostics  of  an  illustrious  reign :  but  the  general 
displeasure  fell  violently  on  Mortimer,  who  was  al 
ready  the  object  of  public  odium  :  and  every  measure 
which  he  pursued,  tended  to  aggravate,  beyond  all 
bounds,  the  hatred  of  the  nation  both  against  him 
and  Queen  Isabella. 

When  the  council  of  regency  was  formed,  Mor- 
timer, though  in  the  jjlenitude  of  his  jiower,  had 
taken  no  care  to  ensure  a  place  in  it;  but  this  sem- 
blance of  moderation  was  only  a  cover  to  the  most 
iniquitous  and  most  ambitious  projects.  He  ren- 
dered that  council  entiiely  useless  by  usurping  to 
himself  the  whole  sovereign  authority  ;  he  seltleU  on 
the  queen-dowager  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  re- 
venues ;  he  never  consulted  either  the  princes  of  the 
blood  or  the  nobility  in  any  public  measure  ;  the 
king  himself  was  so  besieged  by  his  creatures,  that 
no  access  could  be  procured  to  him ;  and  all  the 
envy  which  had  attended  (iaveston  and  Spenser  fell 
much  more  deservedly  on  the  new  favourite. 

Mortimer,  sensible  of  the  growing  hatred  of  the 
people,  thought  it  requisite  on  any  tonus  to  secure 
peace  abroad;  and  he  entered  into  a  negociatiou 
with  iiobert  Bruce  for  that  purpose.  As  the  claim 
of  NMjicriority  in  England,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  had  tended  to  enllame  the  animosities  between 
the  two  nations,  Mortimer,  besides  stipulating  a 
iiiarriae;e  between  Jane,  sister  of  Edward,  and   Da- 
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vid,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  consented  to  resign 
absolutely  this  claim,  to  give  up  all  the  homages 
done  by  the  Scottish  parliament  and  nobility,  and 
to  acknowledge  Robert  as  independent  sovereign  of 
Scotland.  In  return  for  these  advantages,  Robert 
stipulated  the  payment  of  30,000  marks  to  England. 
This  treaty  vpas  ratified  by  parliament ;  but  was  ne- 
vertheless the  source  of  great  discontent  among  the 
people,  who,  having  entered  zealously  into  the  pre- 
tensions of  Edward  I.,  and  deemed  themselves  dis- 
graced by  the  successful  resistance  made  by  so  inte- 
rior a  nation,  were  disappointed,  by  this  treaty,  in 
all  future  hopes  both  of  conquest  and  of  vengeance. 

The  princes  of  the  blood,  Kent,  Norfolk,  and 
Lancaster,  were  much  united  in  their  councils ;  and 
Mortimer  entertained  great  suspicions  of  their  de- 
signs against  him.  In  summoning  them  to  parlia- 
ment, he  strictly  prohibited  them,  in  the  king's 
name,  from  coming  attended  by  an  armed  force,  an 
illegal  but  usual  practice  in  that  age.  The  three 
earls,  as  they  approached  to  Salisbury,  the  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  found,  that 
tiough  they  themselves,  in  obedience  to  the  king's 
command,  had  brought  only  their  usual  retinue 
with  them,  Mortimer  and  his  party  were  attended 
by  all  their  followers  in  arms ;  and  they  began  with 
some  reason  to  apprehend  a  dangerous  design 
against  their  persons.  They  retreated,  assembled 
their  retainers,  and  were  returning  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Mortimer ;  when  the  weakness  of  Kent  and 
Norfolk,  who  deserted  the  common  cause,  obliged 
Lancaster  also  to  make  his  submissions.  The  quarrel, 
by  the  interposition  of  the  prelates,  seemed  for  the 
present  to  be  appeased. 

But  Mortimer,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  princes, 
determined  to  have  a  victim ;  and  the  simplicity,  vf  ith 
the  good  intentions,  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  afforded  him 
soon  after  an  opportunity  of  practising  upon  him. 
By  himself  and  his  emissaries  he  endeavoured  to 
persuade  that  prince  that  his  brother  King  Edward 
was  still  alive,  and  detained  in  some  secret  prison  in 
England.  The  earl,  whose  remorses  for  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  against  the  late  king  probably 
inclined  him  to  give  credit  to  this  intelligence,  en- 
tered into  a  design  of  restoring  him  to  his  liberty,  of 
reinstating  him  on  the  throne,  and  of  making  thereby 
some  atonement  for  the  injuries  which  he  himself 
had  unwarily  done  him.  After  this  harmless  con- 
trivance had  been  allowed  to  proceed  a  certain  length, 
the  earl  was  seized  by  Mortimer,  was  accused  before 
the  parliament,  and  condemned  by  those  slavish 
though  turbulent  barons,  to  lose  his  life  and  fortune. 
The  queen  and  Mortimer,  apprehensive  of  young 
Edward's  lenity  towards  his  uncle,  hurried  on  the 
execution,  and  the  prisoner  was  beheaded  next  day : 
but  so  general  was  the  affection  born  him,  and  such 
pity  prevailed  for  his  unhappy  fate,  and  though 
peers  had  been  easily  found  to  condemn  hirn,  it  was 
evening  before  his  enemies  could  find  an  executioner 
to  perform  the  office. 

The  earl  of  Lancaster,  on  pretence  of  having  as- 
sented to  this  conspiracy,  was  soon  after  thrown  into 
prison.  Many  of  the  prelates  and  nobility  were 
prosecuted :  Mortimer  employed  this  engine  to 
crush  all  his  enemies,  and  to  enrich  himself  and  his 
family  by  the  forfeitures.  The  estate  of  the  carl 
of  Kent  was  seized  for  his  younger  sou  Geoffrey  :  the 
immense  fortunes  of  the  Sponsors  and  their  adherents 
were  mostlv  converted  to  his  own  use  :  he  affected  a 
stale  and  di<;nity  equal  or  superior  to  the  royal :  his 
power  became  formidable  to  every  one :  his  illegal 
practices  were  daily  complained  of:  and  all  parties 


forgetting  past  animosities,  conspired  in  their  hatred 
of  Mortimer. 

It  was  impossible  that  these  abuses  could  long 
escape  the  observation  of  a  prince  endowed  with  so 
much  spirit  and  judgment  as  young  Edward,  who 
being  now  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  feeling  him- 
self capable  of  governing,  repined  at  being  held  in 
fetters  by  this  insolent  minister.  But  so  much  was 
he  surrounded  by  the  emissaries  of  Mortimer,  that  it 
behoved  him  to  conduct  the  project  for  subverting 
him  with  the  same  secrecy  and  precaution  as  if  he 
had  been  forming  a  conspiracy  against  his  sovereign. 
He  communicated  his  intentions  to  lord  Montacutc, 
who  engaged  the  Lords  Molins  and  Clifford,  Sir 
John  Nevil  of  Hornby,  Sir  Edward  Bohun,  Ufford, 
and  others,  to  enter  into  their  views;  and  the  castle 
of  Nottingham  was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  queen-dowager  and  Mortimer  lodged 
in  that  fortress :  the  king  also  was  admitted,  though 
with  a  few  only  of  his  attendants  :  and  as  the  castle 
was  strictly  guarded,  the  gates  locked  every  evening, 
and  the  keys  carried  to  the  queen,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  communicate  the  design  to  Sir  William 
Eland  the  governor,  who  zealously  took  part  in  it. 
By  his  direction  the  king's  associates  were  admitted 
through  a  subterraneous  passage,  which  had  formerly 
been  contrived  for  a  secret  outlet  from  the  castle,  but 
was  now  buried  in  rubbish ;  and  Mortimer,  without 
having  it  in  his  power  to  make  resistance,  was  sud- 
denly seized  in  an  apartment  adjoining  to  the 
queen's.  A  parliament  was  immediately  summoned 
for  his  condemnation.  He  was  accused  before  that 
assembly  of  having  usurped  the  regal  power  from 
the  council  of  regency  appointed  by  parliament;  of 
having  procured  the  death  of  the  late  king ;  of 
having  deceived  the  earl  of  Kent  into  a  conspiracy 
to  restore  that  prince ;  of  having  solicited  and  ob- 
tained exorbitant  grants  of  the  royal  demesnes  ;  of 
having  dissipated  the  public  treasure;  of  secreting 
20,000  marks  of  the  money  paid  by  the  king  of 
Scotland ;  and  of  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
The  parliament  condemned  him,  from  the  supposed 
notoriety  of  the  facts,  without  trial,  or  hearing  his 
answer,  or  examining  a  witness ;  and  he  was  hanged 
on  a  gibbet  at  the  Elms,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
London.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  sentence  was, 
near  twenty  year?  after,  reversed  by  parliament,  in 
favour  of  Mortimer's  son;  and  the  reason  assigned 
was  the  illegal  manner  of  proceeding.  The  principles 
of  law  and  justice  were  established  in  England,  not 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent  any  iniquitous  sen- 
tence against  a  person  obnoxious  to  the  ruling 
party ;  but  sufficient,  on  the  return  of  his  credit  or 
that  of  his  friends,  to  serve  as  a  reason  or  pretence 
for  its  reversal. 

Justice  was  also  executed,  by  a  sentence  of  the 
house  of  peers,  on  some  of  the  inferior  criminals, 
particularly  on  Simon  de  Bereford :  but  the  barons 
in  that  act  of  jurisdiction  entered  a  protest,  that 
though  they  had  tried  Bereford,  who  was  none  of 
their  peers,  they  should  not  for  the  future  be  obliged 
to  receive  any  such  indictment.  The  queen  was 
confined  to  her  own  house  at  Risings  near  London  : 
her  revenue  was  reduced  to  4000  pounds  a  year : 
and  though  the  king,  during  the  remainder  part  of 
her  life,  paid  her  a  decent  visit  one  or  twice  a  year, 
she  never  was  able  to  reinstate  herself  in  any  credit 
or  authority. 

Edward  having  now  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  applied  himself  with  in- 
dustry and  judgment  to  redress  all  those  grievances 
which  had  proceeded  either  from  want  of  authority 
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in  the  crown,  or  from  the  late  abuses  of  it.  He  is- 
Eueil  writs  to  the  judgrcs,  enjoining  them  to  adminis- 
ter justice,  without  paying  any  regard  to  arbitrary 
orders  from  the  ministers :  and  as  the  robbers, 
thieves,  murderers,  and  criminals  of  all  kiuiis,  iiad, 
during  the  course  of  pubbc  convulsions,  multiplied 
to  an  enormous  degree,  and  were  openly  protected 
by  tlie  great  barons,  who  made  use  of  them  against 
their  enemies,  tlie  king,  after  exacting  from  the 
peers  a  solemn  prcmiise  in  parliament  that  they 
would  break  off  all  connections  with  such  malefac- 
tors, set  himself  in  earnest  to  remedy  the  evil.  Many 
of  these  gangs  had  become  so  numerous,  as  to  re- 
quire his  own  presence  to  disperse  them ;  and  he  ex- 
erted botli  courage  and  industry  in  executing  this 
salutary  office.  The  ministers  of  justice,  from  his 
example,  employed  the  utmost  diligence  in  discover- 
ing, pursuing,  and  punishing  criminals ;  and  this 
disorder  was  by  degrees  corrected,  at  least  palliated ; 
the  utmost  that  could  be  expected  with  regard  to  a 
disease  hitherto  inherent  in  the  constitution. 

In  proportion  as  the  government  acquired  autho- 
rity at  home,  it  became  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  ;  and  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Edward 
sought,  and  soon  found,  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
itself.  The  wise  and  valiant  Robert  Bruce,  who  had 
recovered  by  arms  the  independence  of  his  country, 
and  had 'fixed  it  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  soon  after  died,  and  left  David,  his  son,  a 
minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  Randolf  earl  of 
Murray,  the  companion  of  all  his  victories.  It  had 
been  stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  both  the  Scottish 
nobility,  who  before  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
enjoyed  lands  in  England,  and  the  English  who  in- 
herited estates  in  Scotland,  should  be  restored  to 
their  respective  possessions  :  but  though  this  article 
had  been  executed  pretty  regularly  on  the  part  of 
Edward,  Robert,  who  observed  that  the  estates 
claimed  by  Englishmen  were  much  more  numerous 
and  valuable  than  the  others,  either  thought  it  dan- 
gerous to  admit  so  many  secret  enemies  into  the 
kingdom,  or  found  it  difficult  to  wrest  from  his  own 
followers  the  possessions  bestowed  on  them  as  the 
reward  of  former  services  :  and  he  had  protracted  the 
performance  of  his  part  of  the  stipulation.  The 
English  nobles,  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
began  to  think  of  a  remedy ;  and  as  their  inttuence 
was  groat  in  the  north,  their  enmity  alone,  even 
though  unsupported  by  the  king  of  England,  became 
dangerous  to  the  minor  prince,  who  8ucceeded  to  the 
Scottish  throne. 

Edward  lialiol,  the  son  of  that  John  who  was 
crowned  king  of  Scotland,  had  been  detained  some 
time  a  prisoner  in  England  after  his  father  was  re- 
leased ;  but  having  also  obtained  liberty,  he  went 
over  to  France,  and  resided  in  Normandy,  on  his 
patrimonial  estate  in  that  country,  without  any 
'houghta  of  reviving  the  claims  of  his  family  to  tin; 
crown  of  Scotland.  His  preUmsions,  however  ])lausi- 
ble,  hari  been  so  strenuously  abjured  by  the  Scots, 
and  rejected  by  the  English,  that  he  was  universally 
regarded  as  a  private  person ;  and  he  had  been 
thrown  into  |)ri8on  on  account  of  some  private  of- 
fence of  which  he  was  accusril.  Lord  Beaumont,  a 
great  English  baron,  who  in  right  of  his  wife  claimed 
the  earldom  of  Buchan  in  Scotland,  found  him  in 
thin  aituution  ;  and  deemed  him  a  proper  instrumcHt 
for  his  purpose,  made  such  iciereut  with  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  not  aware  of  liie  consequences,  that 
hf  recovered  him  his  liberty,  and  Ijrougnt  him  over 
with  him  to  England. 

The  injured  nobles,  pofneesed  of  ^uch  a  hrnA,  be- 


gan to  think  of  vindicating  their  rights  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  they  applied  to  Edward  for  his  concur- 
rence and  assistance.  But  there  were  several  rea- 
sons wliich  deterred  the  king  from  openly  avowing 
their  enterprise.  In  his  treaty  with  Scotland  he 
had  entered  into  a  bond  of  20,000  j)ouuds,  payable 
to  the  pope,  if  within  four  years  he  violated  the 
peace ;  and  as  the  term  was  not  yet  elapsed,  he 
dreaded  the  exacting  of  that  penalty  by  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  who  possessed  so  many  means  of  forcing 
princes  to  make  payment,  lie  was  also  afraid  that 
violence  and  injustice  would  every  where  be  imputed 
to  him,  if  ho  attacked  with  superior  force  a  minor 
king,  and  a  brother  in-law,  whose  independent  title 
had  so  lately  been  acknowledged  by  a  solemn  treaty. 
And  as  the  regent  of  Scotland,  on  every  demand 
which  had  been  made  of  restitution  to  the  English 
barons,  had  always  confessed  the  justice  of  tlicir 
claim,  and  nad  only  given  an  evasive  answer, 
grounded  on  plausible  pretences,  Edward  resolved 
not  to  proceed  by  open  violence,  but  to  employ  like 
artifices  against  him.  He  secretly  encouiagod  Ba- 
liol  in  his  enterprise ;  connived  at  his  assembling 
forces  in  the  north ;  and  gave  countenance  to  the 
nobles  who  wore  disposed  to  join  the  attempt.  A 
force  of  near  2500  men  were  inlisted  under  Baliol, 
by  Umfreville  earl  of  Angus,  the  Lords  Beaumont, 
Ferrars,  Fitz-warin,  Wake,  Stafford,  Talbot,  and 
I\Ioubray.  As  those  adventurers  apprehended  that 
the  frontiers  would  be  strongly  armed  and  guarded, 
they  resolved  to  make  tiieir  attack  by  sea ;  and 
having  embarked  at  Ravenspur,  they  reached  in  a 
lew  days  the  coast  of  Fife. 

Scotland  was  at  that  time  in  a  very  different  si!u- 
ation  from  that  in  which  it  had  appeared  under  tlie 
victorious  Robert.  Besides  the  loss  of  that  groat 
monarch,  whose  genius  and  authority  preserved  en- 
tire the  whole  political  fabric,  and  maintained  a 
union  among  the  unruly  barons.  Lord  Douglas,  im- 
patient of  rest,  had  gone  to  Spain,  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Moors,  and  had  there  perished  in  battle  : 
the  earl  of  Murray,  vho  had  long  been  declining 
through  age  and  infirmities,  had  lately  died,  and  had 
been  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  Donald  earl  of 
Marro,  a  man  of  much  inferior  talents  :  tiie  military 
spirit  of  the  Scots,  though  still  unbroken,  was  left 
witiiout  a  proper  guidance  and  direction  :  and  a 
minor  king  seemed  ill  qualified  to  defend  an  inhc 
ritance,  which  it  had  required  all  the  consummate 
valour  and  abilities  of  his  father  to  acquire  and 
maintain.  But  as  the  Scots  were  apprised  of  the 
intended  invasion,  great  numbers,  on  the  appearance 
of  the  I'higlish  fleet,  immediately  ran  to  tlie  shore, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy.  Ba- 
liol had  vigour  and  ability,  and  he  drove  back  the 
Scots  with  considerable  loss,  lie  marched  west- 
ward into  the  heart  of  the  country,  flattering  him- 
sel'f  that  the  ancient  partisans  of  his  family  would 
declare  for  him.  But  the  fierce  animosities  which 
had  been  kindled  between  the  two  nations,  inspiring 
the  Scots  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  ii  prince 
supiiorted  by  (he  English,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
common  enemy ;  and  the  regent  found  no  difficulty 
in  assembling  a  great  army  to  oppose  him.  It  is 
pretended  that  Marre  had  no  loss  than  4(),0()0  men 
under  his  banners  ;  but  the  same  hurry  and  impati- 
ence that  made  him  collect  a  force,  v.  Iiich  from  its 
greatness  was  so  disproportioned  to  the  occasion, 
rendiTcd  all  his  motions  unskilful  and  imprudent. 
The  river  Eriio  ran  between  the  two  armies;  and 
the  Scots,  confiding  in  that  security,  a*  well  as  in 
their  great  iiiperiority  of  numbers,  kept  no  order  in 
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their  encampment.  Baliol  passed  the  river  in  the 
night-time ;  attacked  the  unguarded  and  undis- 
ciplined Scots  ;  threw  them  into  confusion,  which 
was  increased  by  the  darkness,  and  by  their  very 
numbers  to  which  they  trusted  ;  and  he  beat  them 
off  the  field  with  gipat  slaughter.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  Scots  weie  at  some  distance,  they 
were  ashamed  of  having  yielded  the  victory  to  so 
weak  a  foe,  and  they  hurried  back  to  recover  the 
honour  of  the  day.  Their  eager  passions  urged 
them  precipitately  to  battle,  without  regard  to  some 
broken  ground  which  lay  between  them  and  the 
enemy,  and  which  disordered  and  confounded  their 
ranks.  Baliol  seized  the  favourable  opportunity, 
advanced  his  troops  upon  them,  prevented  them 
from  rallying,  and  anew  chased  them  off  the  field 
with  redoubled  slaughter.  There  fell  above  12,(J00 
Scots  in  this  action  ;  and  among  these  the  flower  of 
the  nobility  ;  the  regent  himself,  the  earl  of  Carrie, 
a  natural  son  of  their  late  king,  the  earls  of  Atholc 
and  Monteith,  Lord  Hay  of  Errol,  constable,  and 
the  Lords  Keith  and  Lindsey.  The  loss  of  the  Eu- 
gUsh  scarcely  exceeded  thirty  men ;  a  strong  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  the  miserable  state  of  mili- 
tary discipline  in  those  ages. 

Bahol  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  Perth ; 
but  still  was  not  able  t  j  bring  over  any  of  the  Scots 
to  his  party.  Patnc  Dunbar  earl  of  March,  and 
Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  brother  to  the  lord  of  that 
name,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  armies, 
which  amounted  still  to  near  40,000  men ;  and  they 
proposed  to  reduce  Baliol  and  the  English  by  famine. 
They  blockaded  Perth  by  land ;  they  collected  some 
vessels  with  which  they  invested  it  by  water :  but 
Baliol's  ships  attacking  the  Scottish  fleet,  gained  a 
complete  victory  ;  and  opened  the  communication 
between  Perth  and  the  sea.  The  Scotch  armies 
were  then  obliged  to  disband  for  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence  :  the  nation  was,  in  effect,  subdued  by  a 
handful  of  men  :  each  nobleman  who  found  himself 
most  exposed  to  danger,  successively  submitted  to 
Baliol :  that  prince  was  crowned  at  Scone  :  David, 
his  competitor,  was  sent  over  to  France  with  his  be- 
trothed wife,  Jane,  sister  to  Edward :  and  the  heads 
of  his  party  sued  to  Baliol  for  a  truce,  which  he 
granted  them,  in  order  to  assemble  a  parliament  in 
tranquillity,  and  have  his  title  recognised  by  the 
whole  Scottish  nation. 

But  Baliol's  imprudence,  or  his  necessities,  making 
him  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  English  follow- 
ers, he  was,  notwithstanding  the  truce,  attacked  of  a 
sudden  near  Annan,  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  and 
other  chieftains  of  that  party  :  he  was  routed ;  his 
brother  John  Baliol  was  slain  ;  he  himself  was  chased 
into  England  in  a  miserable  condition  ;  and  thus  lost 
his  kingdom  by  a  revolution  as  sudden  as  that  by 
which  he  had  acquired  it. 

While  Baliol  enjoyed  his  short-lived  and  precari- 
ous royalty,  he  had  been  sensible,  that  without  the 
protection  of  England,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  maintain  possession  of  the  throne ;  and  he 
had  secretly  sent  a  message  to  Edward,  offering  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority,  to  renew  the  homage 
for  his  crown,  and  to  espouse  the  princess  Jane,  if 
the  pope's  consent  could  be  obtained  for  dissolving 
her  former  marriage,  which  was  not  yet  consum- 
mated. Edward,  ambitious  of  recovering  that  im- 
portant concession,  made  by  Mortimer  during  his 
minority,  threw  off  all  scruples,  and  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  offer;  but  as  the  dethroning  of  Baliol  had 
rendered  this  stipulation  of  no  effect,  the  king  pre- 
pared to  reinstate  him  in  possession  of  the  ciouii, 


an  enterprise  which  appeared  from  late  experience 
so  easy  and  so  little  hazardous.  As  he  possessed 
many  popular  arts,  he  consulted  his  parliament  on 
ttie  occasion  ;  but  that  assembly,  finding  the  resolu- 
tion already  taken,  declined  giving  any  opinion, 
and  only  granted  him,  in  order  to  support  the  en- 
terprise, an  aid  of  a  fifteenth  from  the  personal 
estates  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  a  tenth  of  the 
moveables  of  boroughs.  And  they  added  a  petition, 
that  the  king  would  thenceforth  live  on  his  own  re- 
venue, without  grieving  his  subjects  by  illegal 
taxes,  or  by  the  outrageous  seizure  of  their  goods  in 
the  shape  of  purveyance. 

As  the  Scots  expected  that  the  chief  brunt  of  the 
war  would  fall  upon  Berwick,  Douglas,  the  regent, 
threw  a  strong  garrison  iuto  that  place,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Keith,  and  he  himself  assem- 
bled a  great  army  on  the  frontiers,  ready  to  penetrate 
into  England,  as  soon  as  Edward  should  have  in- 
vested that  place.  The  English  army  was  less  )iu- 
merous,  but  better  supplied  with  arms  and  provisions, 
and  retained  in  stricter  discipline;  and  the  king, 
notwithstanding  the  valiant  defence  made  by  Keith, 
had,  in  two  months,  reduced  the  garrison  to  extremi- 
ties, and  had  obliged  them  to  capitulate :  they  en- 
gaged to  surrender,  if  they  were  not  relieved  within 
a  few  days  by  their  countrymen.  This  intelligence 
being  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  army,  which  was 
preparing  to  invade  Northumberland,  changed  their 
plan  of  operations,  and  engaged  them  to  advance 
towards  Berwick,  and  attempt  the  relief  of  that  im- 
portant fortress.  Douglas,  who  had  ever  purposed 
to  decline  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  was  sensible 
of  the  enemy's  superiority,  and  who  intended  to 
have  drawn  out  the  war  by  small  skirmishes,  and  by 
mutually  ravaging  each  other's  country,  was  forced, 
by  the  impatience  of  his  troops,  to  put  the  fate  of 
the  kingdom  upon  the  event  of  one  day.  He  at- 
tacked the  English  at  Halidown-hiU,  a  little  north 
of  Berwick ;  and,  though  his  heavy-armed  cavalry 
dismounted,  in  order  to  render  the  action  more 
steady  and  desperate,  they  were  received  with  such 
valour  by  Edward,  and  were  so  galled  by  the  En- 
glish archers,  that  they  were  soon  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and,  on  the  fall  of  Douglas  their  general,  were 
totally  routed.  Tne  whole  army  fled  in  confusion, 
and  the  English,  but  much  more  the  Irish,  gave 
little  quarter  in  the  pursuit :  all  the  nobles  of  chief 
distinction  were  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners 
nearly  thirty  thousand  of  the  Scots  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion :  while  the  loss  of  the  English  amounted  only  to 
one  knight,  one  esquire,  and  thirteen  private  sol- 
diers :  an  inequality  almost  incredible. 

After  this  fatal  blow,  the  Scottish  nobles  had  no 
other  resource  than  instant  submission;  and  Edward, 
leaving  a  considerable  body  with  Baliol  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  returned  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  to  England.  Baliol  was  ac- 
knowledged king  by  a  parliament  assembled  at 
Edinburgh;  the  superiority  of  England  was  again 
recognised ;  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  swore 
fealty  to  Edward ;  and  to  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  that  nation,  Baliol  ceded  Berwick,  Dunbar,  Rox- 
borough,  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  south-east  counties 
of  Scotland,  which  were  declared  to  be  for  ever  an- 
nexed to  the  English  monarchy. 

If  Baliol,  on  his  first  appearance,  was  dreaded  by 
the  Scots,  as  an  instrument  employed  by  England 
for  the  subjection  of  the  kingdom  :  this  deed  con- 
firmed all  their  suspicions,  and  rendered  him  the 
object  of  universal  hatred.  Whatever  submission; 
they    might  be  obliged   to   make,  they  considered 
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him,  not  as  their  prince,  but  as  the  delegate  and 
confederate  of  their  determined  enemy  :  and  neither 
the  manners  of  the  age,  nor  the  state  uf  Edward's  re- 
venue, permitting  him  to  maintain  a  standing  army 
in  Scotland,  the  English  forces  were  no  sooner  w  ith- 
drawn,  than  the  Scots  revolted  from  Baliol,  and  re- 
turned to  their  former  allegiance  under  Bruce.  Sir 
Andrew  Murray,  appointed  regent  by  the  party  of 
tliis  latter  priuce,  employed  with  success  his  valour 
and  activity  in  many  small  but  decisive  actions 
against  Baliol;  and  a  short  time  had  almost  wholly 
expelled  him  the  kingdom.  Edward  was  obliged  agaiu 
to  assemble  an  army,  and  to  march  into  Scotland  : 
the  Scots,  taught  by  experience,  withdrew  into  their 
hills  and  fastnesses :  he  destroyed  the  houses  and 
ravaged  the  estates  of  those  whom  he  called  rebels: 
but  this  confirmed  them  still  farther  in  their  obsti- 
nate antipathy  to  England  and  to  Baliol ;  and  being 
now  rendered  desperate,  they  were  ready  to  take 
advantage,  on  the  tirst  opportunity,  of  the  retreat  of 
their  enemy,  and  they  soon  re-conquered  their  coun- 
try from  the  English.  Edward  made  anew  his  ap- 
pearance in  Scotland  with  like  success  :  he  found 
every  thing  hostile  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  sp.it 
on  which  he  was  encamped  :  and  though  he  marched 
uncontrolled  over  the  low  countries,  the  nation  it- 
self was  farther  than  ever  from  being  broken  and 
subdued.  Besides  being  supported  by  their  pride 
and  anger,  passions  difhcult  to  tame,  they  were  en- 
couraged amidst  all  their  calamities,  by  daily  pro- 
mises of  relief  from  France  ;  and  as  a  war  was  now 
likely  to  break  out  between  that  kingdom  and  Eng- 
land, they  had  reason  to  expect  from  this  incident  a 
great  diversion  of  that  force  which  had  so  long  op- 
pressed and  overwhelmed  them. 

We  now  come  to  a  transaction,  on  which  de- 
pended the  most  memorable  events,  not  only  of 
this  long  and  active  reign,  but  of  the  whole  English 
and  French  history,  during  more  than  a  century  ; 
and  it  will  therefoie  be  necessary  to  give  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  springs  and  causes  of  it. 

It  had  lung  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  the 
crown  of  France  could  never  descend  to  a  female ; 
and,  in  order  to  give  more  authority  to  this  ma.\im, 
and  assign  it  a  determinate  origin,  it  had  been  usual 
to  derive  it  from  a  clause  in  the  Salian  Code^  the 
law  of  an  ancient  tribe  among  the  Franks  ;  though 
that  clause,  when  strictly  examined,  carries  only  the 
appearance  of  favouring  this  principle,  and  does  not 
really,  by  the  confession  of  the  best  antiquaries,  bear 
the  sense  commonly  imposed  upon  it.  But  though 
positive  law  seems  wanting  among  the  French  for 
the  exclu)-ion  of  females,  the  jiracticc  had  taken 
place ;  and  the  rule  was  established  beyond  contro- 
versy on  some  ancient,  as  well  as  some  modern  pre- 
ce<lents.  During  the  first  race  of  the  monarchy,  the 
Franks  were  so  rude  and  barbarous  a  people,  that 
tliey  were  incapable  of  submitting  to  a  female  reign  ; 
and  in  that  period  of  their  history  there  were  fre- 
quent instances  of  kings  advanced  to  royalty  in  pre- 
judice to  females,  who  were  related  to  the  crown  by 
nearer  degrees  of  consanguinity.  These  precedents, 
joined  ti>  like  causes,  had  also  estabbshed  the  male 
fucccssion  in  the  second  race;  and  though  the  in- 
stances were  neither  so  Iretjuent  uur  so  certain 
during  that  period,  the  principle  of  excluding  the 
female  line  seems  still  to  have  prevailed,  and  to  have 
directed  the  conduct  of  the  nation.  During  the 
third  race,  the  crown  had  descended  from  father  to 
•on  for  eleven  generations,  from  Hugh  Capet  to 
L^wi-i  Iluliu;  and  thu«,  in  fact,  during  the  course 
of  Dtnc  hundred  years,  the  Frencli  inoiiarchy  Imd 


always  been  governed  by  males,  and  no  female,  and 
none  who  founded  his  title  on  a  female,  had  ever 
iiiouiited  the  throne.  Philip  tiie  Fair,  fatlier  of 
Lewis  Ilutin,  left  three  sons,  this  Lewis,  Philip  the 
Long,  and  CliarU-s  the  Fair,  and  one  daugliter,  Isa- 
bella queen  of  England.  Lewis  Hulin,  the  eldest, 
left  at  his  death  one  daughter,  by  Margaret  sister  of 
Eudes  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  as  his  queeu  was 
then  pregnant,  Philip  his  younger  brother  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  till  it  should  appear  whether  the 
child  proved  a  sou  or  a  daughter.  The  (jucen  bore 
a  male,  who  lived  only  a  few  days :  Philip  was  pro- 
claimed king :  aud  as  the  duke  of  Burgundy  made 
some  opposition,  aud  asserted  the  rights  of  his  niece, 
the  states  of  the  kingdom,  by  a  solemn  and  delibe- 
rate decree,  gave  her  an  exclusion,  and  declared  all 
females  for  ever  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  France.  Philip  died  after  a  short  reign,  leaving 
three  daughters;  and  his  brother  Charles,  without 
dispute  or  controversy,  then  succeeded  to  the  crown. 
The  reign  of  Charles  was  also  short :  he  left  one 
daughter;  but  as  his  queen  was  pregnant,  the  next 
male  heir  was  appointed  regent,  witii  a  declared 
right  of  succession,  if  the  issue  should  prove  female. 
This  priuce  was  Philip  de  Valois,  cousin-gcrman  to 
the  deceased  king;  being  the  sou  of  Charles  de  Va- 
lois, brother  of  Philip  the  Fair :  the  queen  of  France 
was  delivered  of  a  daughter :  the  regency  ended ; 
and  Philip  de  Valois  was  unanimously  placed  on  the 
thnmc  of  France. 

The  king  of  England,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  embraced  a  notion  tliat 
he  was  intitled,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  the  suc- 
cession of  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  claim  of  the 
nephew  was  preferable  to  that  of  the  cousin-german. 
There  could  not  well  bo  imagined  a  notion  weaker 
or  worse  grounded.  The  principle  of  excluding  fe- 
males was  of  old  an  established  opinion  in  France, 
and  had  acquired  equal  authority  with  the  most  ex- 
press and  positive  law :  it  was  supported  by  ancient 
precedents  :  it  was  confirmed  by  recent  instances, 
solemnly  and  deliberately  decided :  and  what  jilaced 
it  still  fartiier  beyond  controversy ;  if  Edward 
was  disposed  to  question  its  validity,  he  thereby  cut 
off'  his  owu  pretensions  ;  since  the  three  last  ki:-.gs 
had  all  left  daughters,  who  were  still  alive,  and  wh( 
stood  before  him  in  the  order  of  succession.  He  was 
therefore  reduced  to  assert,  that,  though  his  mother 
Isabella  was,  on  account  of  her  sex,  incapable  ol 
succeeding,  he  himself,  who  inherited  through  her, 
was  liable  to  no  such  objection,  and  miglit  claim  by 
the  right  of  propinquity.  But,  besides  tliat  this  jire- 
teiision  was  more  favourable  to  Charles  king  of  Na- 
varre, descended  from  the  daugliter  of  Lewis  Hutin, 
it  was  so  contrary  to  the  established  principles  of  suc- 
cession in  every  country  of  Europe,  was  so  repug- 
nant to  the  practicu,  both  in  private  and  public  in- 
heritances, that  nobody  in  France  thought  of 
Edward's  claim:  Philip's  title  was  universally 
recognized :  and  he  never  imagined  that  he  had  a 
comiietitor,  much  less  so  formidable  a  one  as  the 
king  of  England. 

But  though  the  youthful  and  ambitious  mind  of 
Edward  had  rashly  entertained  this  notion,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  insist  on  his  jiretensions,  which 
must  have  immediately  inv<dvcd  him,  on  very  un- 
equal terms,  in  a  dangerous  and  implacable  war 
with  HO  powerful  a  monarch.  Philip  was  a  jirince 
of  mature  years,  of  great  experience,  and,  at  that 
time,  ot  an  established  character  both  for  jirudence 
and  valour ;  aud  by  these  circumstances,  as  well  as 
by  the  iutui  iial  uiiiuii  of  hl»  people,  aud  their  acqtii- 
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escence  in  his  undoubted  right,  he  possessed  every 
advantage  above  a  raw  youth,  newly  raised,  oy  in- 
justice and  violence,  to  the  government  of  the  most 
intractable  and  most  turbulent  subjects  in  Europe. 
But  there  immediately  occurred  an  incident  which 
required  that  Edward  should  either  openly  declare 
his  pretensions,  or  for  ever  renounce  and  abjure 
them.  He  was  summoned  to  do  homage  for  Guieune  : 
Philip  was  preparing  to  compel  him  by  force  of  arms  : 
that  country  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of  defence: 
and  the  forfeiture  of  so  rich  an  inheritance  was,  by 
the  feudal  law,  the  immediate  consequence  of  his 
refusing  or  declining  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  vassal. 
Edward  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  submit  to 
present  necessity :  he  went  over  to  Amiens  :  did 
homage  to  Philip  :  and  as  there  had  arisen  some  con- 
troversy concerning  the  terms  of  this  submission,  he 
afterwards  sent  over  a  formal  deed,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  owed  liege  homage  to  France  ; 
which  was  in  effect  ratifying,  and  that  in  the 
strongest  terms,  Philip's  title  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom.  His  own  claim  indeed  was  so  unreason- 
able, and  so  thoroughly  disavowed  by  the  whole 
French  nation,  that  to  insist  on  it  was  no  better 
than  pretending  to  the  violent  conquest  of  the  king  ■ 
dom ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  never  have 
furihei-  thought  of  it,  had  it  not  been  for  some  inci- 
dents which  excited  an  animosity  between  the 
monarchs. 

Robert  of  A.rtois  was  descended  from  the  blood- 
royal  of  France,  was  a  man  of  great  character  and 
authority,  had  espoused  Philip's  sister,  and  by  his 
birth,  talents,  and  credit,  was  entitled  to  make  the 
highest  figure,  and  fill  the  most  important  offices,  in 
the  monarchy.  This  prince  had  lost  the  county  of 
Artois,  which  he  claimed  as  his  birthright  by  a  sen- 
tence, commonly  deemed  iniquitous,  of  Philip  the 
Fair ;  and  he  was  seduced  to  attempt  recovering 
possession  by  an  action  so  unworthy  of  his  rank 
and  character  as  a  forgery.  The  detection  of  this 
crime  covered  him  with  shame  and  confusion  :  his 
brother-in-law  not  only  abandoned  him,  but  prose- 
cuted him  with  violence :  Robert,  incapable  of 
bearing  disgrace,  left  the  kingdom,  and  hid  himself 
in  the  Low  Countries :  chased  from  that  retreat,  by 
the  authority  of  Philip,  he  came  over  to  England  ;  in 
spite  of  the  French  king's  menaces  and  remonstrances, 
he  was  favourably  received  by  Edward  ;  and  was  soon 
admitted  into  the  councils,  and  shared  the  confidence 
of  that  monarch.  Abandoning  himself  to  all  the 
movements  of  rage  and  despair,  he  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  prepossession  entertained  by  Edward  in 
favour  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  even 
flattered  him,  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  a  prince 
of  his  valour  and  abilities  to  render  his  claim  effec- 
•  tual.  The  king  was  the  more  disposed  to  hearken  to 
suggestions  of  this  nature,  because  he  had,  in  several 
particulars,  found  reason  to  complain  of  Philip's 
conduct  with  regard  to  Guienne,  and  because  that 
prince  had  both  given  protection  to  the  exiled  David 
Bruce,  and  supported,  at  least  encouraged,  the  Scots 
in  their  struggles  for  independence.  Thus  resent- 
ment gradually  filled  the  breasts  of  both  monarchs, 
and  made  them  incapable  of  hearkening  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation  proposed  by  the  pope,  who 
never  ceased  interposing  his  good  offices  between 
them  Philip  thought  that  he  should  be  wanting  to 
the  first  principles  of  policy  if  he  abandoned  Scot- 
laud  :  Edward  affirmed,  that  he  must  relinquish  all 
[iretonsions  to  generosity,  if  he  withdrew  his  protec- 
tion from  Robert.  The  former,  informed  of  some 
preparations  for  hostilities  which  liad  been  made  by 


his  rival,  issued  a  sentence  of  felony  and  attainder 
against  Robert,  and  declared,  that  every  vassal  of 
the  crown,  whether  u-ithin  or  without  the  kingdom, 
who  gave  countenance  to  that  traitor,  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  same  sentence ;  a  menace  easy  to  be 
understood :  the  latter,  resolute  not  to  yield,  endea- 
voured to  form  alliances  in  the  Low  Countries  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  the  only  places  from 
which  he  either  could  make  an  effectual  attack  upon 
France,  or  produce  such  a  diversion  as  might  save 
the  province  of  Guienne,  which  lay  so  much  exposed 
to  the  power  of  Philip. 

The  king  began  with  opening  his  intentions  to 
the  count  of  Hainault  his  father-in-law ;  and  having 
engaged  him  in  his  interests,  he  employed  the"  good 
offices  and  counsels  of  that  prince  in  drawing  into 
his  alliance  the  other  sovereigns  of  that  neighbour- 
hood. The  duke  of  Brabant  was  induced,  by  his 
mediation,  and  by  large  remittances  of  money  from 
England,  to  promise  his  concurrence :  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  mar- 
quis of  Juliers,  the  count  of  Namur,  the  lords  of 
F'aquemont  and  Baquen,  were  engaged  by  like  mo- 
tives to  embrace  the  English  alliance.  These  sove- 
reign princes  could  supply,  either  from  their  own 
states  or  from  the  bordering  countries,  great  num- 
bers of  warlike  troops ;  and  naught  was  wanting  to 
make  the  force  of  that  quarter  veiy  formidable  but 
the  accession  of  Flanders;  which  Edward  procured 
by  means  somewhat  extraordinary  and  unusual. 

As  the  Flemings  were  the  first  people  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  that  cultivated  arts  and 
manufactures,  the  lowest  ranks  of  men  among  them 
had  risen  to  a  degree  of  opulence  unknown  else- 
where to  those  of  their  station  in  that  barbarous  age* 
had  acquired  privileges  and  independence  ;  and  be 
gan  to  emerge  from  that  state  of  vassalage,  or  rather 
of  slavery,  into  which  the  common  people  had  been 
universally  thrown  by  the  feudal  institutiins.  It  was 
probably  difficult  for  them  to  bring  their  sovereign 
and  their  nobility  to  conform  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  civil  government,  so  much  neg- 
lected in  every  other  countrj' :  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  confine  themselves  within  the  proper  bounds 
in  their  opposition  and  resentment  against  any  in- 
stance of  tyranny  :  they  had  risen  in  tumults :  had 
insulted  the  nobles :  had  chased  their  earl  into 
France :  and  delivering  themselves  over  to  the 
guidance  of  a  seditious  leader,  had  been  guilty  of  all 
that  insolence  and  disorder,  to  which  the  thoughtless 
and  enraged  populace  are  so  much  inclined,  wherever 
they  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  their  own  mas 
ters. 

Their  present  leader  was  James  d'Arteville,  a 
brewer  in  Ghent,  who  governed  them  with  a  more 
absolute  sway  than  had  ever  been  assumed  by  any 
of  their  lawful  sovereigns  :  he  was  accompanied  by 
a  guard,  who,  on  the  least  signal  from  him,  instantly 
assassinated  any  man  that  happened  to  fall  under 
his  displeasure  :  all  the  cities  of  Flanders  were  fuU 
of  his  spies  ;  and  it  was  immediate  death  to  give  him 
the  smallest  umbrage :  the  few  nobles  who  remained 
in  the  country,  lived  in  continual  terror  from  his 
violence:  he  seized  the  estates  of  all  those  whom  he 
had  either  banished  or  murdered;  and  bestowing  a 
part  on  their  wives  and  children,  converted  the  re- 
mainder to  his  own  use.  Such  were  the  first  effects 
that  Europe  saw  of  popular  violence ;  after  having 
groaned,  (luring  so  many  ages,  under  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  tyranny. 

James  d'Arteville  was  the  man  to  whom  Edwar  1 
ad(Ires*f-d  himself  for  brin"infr  over  the  Flcminsrs  tci 
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his  iutercsts ;  and  that  priuco,  the  most  haughty  aud 
most  aspiring  of  the  age,  nevor  courted  any  ally 
with  so  much  assiduity  and  so  many  submissions, 
as  he  employed  towards  this  bold  and  turbulent 
tradesman.  D'Arteville,  proud  of  these  advances 
from  the  king  of  Eugland,  and  sensible  that  the 
Flemings  were  naturally  inclined  to  maintain  con- 
nexions with  the  English,  who  furnished  them  the 
materials  of  their  woollen  manufactures,  the  chief 
source  of  their  opulence,  readily  embraced  the  in- 
terests of  Edward,  and  invited  him  over  into  the 
Low  Countries.  Edward,  before  he  entered  on  this 
great  enterprise,  affected  to  consult  his  parliament, 
asked  their  advice,  aud  obtained  their  consent.  And 
the  more  to  strengthen  his  hands,  he  procured  from 
them  a  grant  of  20.000  sacks  of  wool,  which  might 
amount  to  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds:  this 
commodity  was  a  good  instrument  to  employ  with 
the  Flemings ;  and  the  price  of  it  with  his  German 
allies.  He  completed  the  other  necessary  sums  by 
loans,  by  pawning  the  crown  jewels,  by  confiscating, 
or  rather  robbing  at  once  all  the  Lombards,  who 
now  exercised  the  invidious  trade  formerly  monopo- 
lised by  the  Jews,  of  lending  on  interest;  aud  being 
attended  by  a  body  of  English  forces,  and  by  several 
of  his  nobilitj'i  he  sailed  over  to  Flanders. 

The  German  princes,  in  order  to  justify  their  un- 
provoked hostilities  against  France,  had  required 
the  sanction  of  some  legal  authority  ;  and  Edward, 
that  he  might  give  them  satisfaction  on  this  head, 
had  applied  to  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  then  emperor,  and 
had  been  created  by  him  vicar  of  the  empire ;  an 
empty  title,  but  which  seemed  to  give  him  a  right 
of  commanding  the  service  of  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many. The  Flemings,  who  were  vassals  of  France, 
pretending  like  scruples  with  regard  to  the  invasion 
of  their  liege  lord  ;  Edward,  by  the  advice  of  d'Ar- 
teville,  assumed  in  his  commissions,  the  title  of  king 
of  France;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  right,  claimed  their 
assistance  for  dethroning  Philip  de  Valois,  the 
'  usurper  of  his  kingdom.  This  step,  which  he  feared 
would  destroy  all  future  amity  between  the  king 
doms,  and  beget  endless  and  implacable  jealousies 
in  France,  was  not  taken  by  him  without  much  re- 
luctance and  hesitation :  and  not  being  in  itself  very 
justifiable,  it  has  in  the  issue  been  attended  with 
many  miseries  to  both  kingdoms.  From  this  period 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  that  great  ani- 
mosity, which  the  English  nation  have  ever  since 
born  to  tlie  French,  which  has  so  visible  an  influ- 
ence on  all  future  transactions,  aud  wliich  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  the  spring  of  many  rash  and 
precipitate  resolutions  among  them.  In  all  the  pre- 
ceding reigns  since  the  conquest,  the  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  had  only  been  casual  and 
temporary  ;  and  as  they  had  never  been  attended 
with  any  bloody  or  dangerous  event,  the  traces  of 
them  were  easily  obliterated   by  the    first  treaty   of 

tiucification.  The  English  nobility  aiul  gentry  va- 
ued  themselves  on  their  F'rench  or  Noruian  ex- 
traction :  they  affected  to  employ  the  language  of 
that  country  in  all  public  transactions,  and  even  in 
familiar  conversation  ;  and  both  the  English  court 
and  camp  being  always  full  of  nobles,  who  caine 
from  different  provinces  of  France,  the  two  people 
were,  during  some  centuries,  more  intermingled  to- 
j{rther  than  any  two  distinct  nations  whom  we  meet 
with  in  hintory.  But  the  fatal  prcUnsion*  of  Ed- 
wanl  III.  dissolved  all  these  connexions,  and  b  ft 
the  »cod»  of  great  animosity  in  both  countries,  espe- 
ciiiUy  among  the  F^nglish.  For  it  is  remarkable, 
that  thii  latter  nation,  tiiou^h  thny  were  commonly 


the  aggressors,  and  by  their  success  and  situation 
were  enabled  to  commit  the  most  cruel  injuries  on 
the  other,  have  always  retained  a  stronger  tincture 
of  national  antipathy;  nor  is  their  hatn-d  retaliated 
on  them  to  an  equal  degree  by  the  French.  That 
country  lies  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  has  been  suc- 
cessively engaged  in  hostilities  with  all  its  nei;,'li- 
bours,  the  popular  prejudices  have  been  diverted 
into  many  channels,  and,  among  a  people  of  softer 
manners,  they  never  rose  to  a  great  height  against 
any  particular  nation. 

jPhilip  made  great  preparations  against  the  attack 
from  the  English,  and  such  as  seemed  more  than 
sulHcieut  to  secure  him  from  the  danger.  Besides  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  nobility  in  his  own  populous 
aud  warlike  kingdom,  his  foreign  alliances  were  both 
more  cordial  and  more  powerful  than  those  which 
were  formed  by  his  antagonist.     The  pope,  who  at 
this  time  lived  at  Avignon,  was  dependent  on  F"rance, 
and  being  disgusted  at  the  connexions  between  Ed- 
ward and  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  wham   he  nad   excom- 
municated, he  embraced  with  zeal  and  sincerity  the 
cause  of  the  French  monarch.  The  king  of  Navarre, 
the  duke  of  Britanny,  the  count  of  Bar,  were  in  the   j 
same  interests  ;  and   on  the  side  of  Germany,   the   1 
king  of  Bohemia,  the   Palatine,   the  dukes  of  Lor-   I 
raine  and  Austria,  the  bishop  of  Liege,   the   counts  ] 
of  Deuxpont,  Vaudemont,  and  Geneva.     The  allies 
of  Edward  were  in  themselves  weaker;  and  having 
no  object  but  his  money,    which  began  to   be   ex- 
hausted, they  were  slow  in  their  motions,  and  irreso- 
lute in  their  measures.     The  duke   of  Brabant,  the 
most  powerful  among  them,   seemed  even  inclined 
to  withdraw  himself  wholly  from  the  alliance ;  and 
the  king  was  necessitated,  both  to  give  the  Brabant- 
crs  new  privileges  in  trade,  and  to  contract  his  son 
Edward  with  the  daughter  of  that   prince,  ere   he 
could  bring  him  to   fulfil  his   engagements.     The 
summer  was  wasted  in  conferences  and  negociations 
before  Edward   could  take  the  field ;   and  he  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  allure  his  German  allies  into  his 
measures,  to  pretend  that  the  first  attack  should  be 
made  upon  Cambray,  a  city  of  the  empire  which  ha<J 
been  garrisoned  by  Philip.    But  finding,  upon  trial, 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  he   conducted  them 
towards  the  frontiers  of  France  ;  and  he  there  saw, 
by  a  sensible  proof,  the  vanity  of  his  expectations  ; 
the  count  of  Namnr,  and  even  the  count  of  llainault 
his  brother-in-law  (for  the  old  count  was  dead),   re- 
fused  to   commence    hostilities   against  their  liege 
lord,  and  retired  with  their  troops.    So  little  account 
did  they  make  of  Edward's  pretensions  to  the  crown 
of  France  ! 

The  king,  however,  entered  the  enemy's  country, 
and  encamped  on  the  fields  of  Vironfosse  near  Ca- 
pelle,  with  an  army  of  near  50,000  men,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  foreigners :  Philip  approached 
him  with  an  army  of  near  double  the  force,  com- 
j'osed  chiefly  of  native  subjects ;  and  it  was  daily 
exjiccted  that  a  battle  would  ensue.  But  the  l'<n 
glibh  monarch  was  averse  to  engage  against  so  great 
a  superiority  :  the  French  thought  it  sulKcieut  if  he 
eluded  the  attacks  of  his  enemy,  without  running 
any  unnecessary  hazard.  The  two  armies  faced 
each  other  for  some  days :  mutual  defiances  v/eu: 
sent :  and  Edward,  at  last,  retired  into  Flanders, 
and  disbanded  his  army. 

Such  was  the  fruitless  and  almost  ridiculoug  con- 
clusion of  Edward's  mighty  preparations;  and,  a» 
his  measures  were  the  most  prudent  that  could  be 
embraced  in  his  situation,  he  might  learn  from  ex- 
perience  in    wha*    "    hopeless   enterprise    he  wa 
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engaged.  His  expenses,  though  they  had  led  to  no 
end,  had  been  consuming  and  destructive :  he  had 
contracted  near  300,000  pounds  of  debt ;  he  had  an- 
ticipated all  his  revenue ;  he  had  pawned  every 
(hing  of  value  which  belonged  either  to  himself  or 
his  queen ;  he  was  obliged,  in  some  measure,  even 
to  pawn  himself  to  his  creditors,  by  not  sailing  to 
England  till  he  obtained  their  permission,  and  by 
promising,  on  his  word  of  honour,  to  return  in  per- 
son, if  he  did  not  remit  their  money. 

But  he  was  a  prince  of  too  much  spirit  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  first  difficulties  of  an  undertaking; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour  by  more 
successful  and  more  gallant  enterprises.  For  this 
purpose  he  had,  during  the  course  of  the  campaign, 
sent  orders  to  summon  a  parliament  by  his  son  Ed- 
ward, whom  he  had  left  with  the  title  of  guardian, 
and  to  demand  some  supply  in  his  urgent  necessi- 
ties. The  barons  seemed  inclined  to  grant  his  re- 
quest; but  the  knights,  who  often,  at  this  tine, 
acted  as  a  separate  body  from  the  burgesses,  made 
some  scruple  of  taxing  the  constituents  without  their 
consent ;  and  they  desired  the  guardian  to  summon 
a  new  parliament,  which  might  be  properly  empow- 
ered for  that  purpose.  The  situation  of  the  king 
and  parliament  was  for  the  time  nearly  similar  to 
that  which  they  constnntly  fell  into  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century;  and  similar  consequences 
began  visibly  to  appear.  The  king,  sensible  of  the 
frequent  demands  which  he  should  be  obliged  to 
make  on  his  people,  had  been  anxious  to  ensure  to 
his  friends  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  at 
his  instigation  the  sheriffs  and  other  placemen  had 
made  interest  to  be  elected  into  that  assembly  ;  an 
abuse  which  the  knights  desired  the  king  to  correct 
bv  the  tenor  of  his  writ  of  summons,  and  which  was 
accordingly  remedied.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
knights  had  professedly  annexed  conditions  to  their 
intended  grant,  and  required  a  considerable  re- 
trenchment of  the  royal  prerogatives,  particularly 
with  regard  to  purveyance,  and  the  levying  of  the 
ancient  feudal  aids  for  knighting  the  king's  eldest 
son,  and  marrying  his  eldest  daughter.  The  new 
parliament  called  by  the  guardian  retained  the  same 
free  spirit;  and  though  they  oil'ered  a  large  supply 
of  30,000  sacks  of  wool,  no  business  was  concluded ; 
because  the  conditions  which  they  annexed  appeared 
too  high  to  be  compensated  by  a  temporary  conces- 
sion. But  when  Edward  himself  came  over  to  Eng- 
land he  summoned  another  parliament,  and  he  had 
the  interest  to  procure  a  supply  on  more  moderate 
terms.  A  confirmation  of  the  two  charters,  and  of 
the  privileges  of  boroughs,  a  pardon  for  old  debts 
and  trespasses,  and  a  remedy  for  some  abuses  in  the 
execution  of  common  law,  were  the  chief  conditions 
insisted  on ;  and  the  king,  in  return  for  his  conces- 
sions on  these  heads,  obtained  from  the  barons  and 
knights  an  unusual  grant,  for  two  years,  of  the  ninth 
sheaf,  lamb,  and  fleece  on  their  estates ;  and  from 
the  burgesses  a  ninth  of  their  moveables  at  their 
true  value.  The  whole  parliament  also  granted  a 
duty  of  forty  shillings  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported, 
on  each  three  hundred  woolfells,  and  on  each  last  of 
leather  for  the  same  term  of  years ;  but  dreading  the 
arbitrary  spirit  of  the  crow  n,  they  expressly  declared 
that  this  grant  was  to  continue  no  longer,  and  was 
not  to  be  drawn  into  precedent.  Being  soon  after 
sens.hle  that  this  supply,  though  considerable  and 
very  unusual  in  that  age,  would  come  in  slowly,  and 
weald  not  answer  the  king's  urgent  necessities,  pro- 
ceeding both  from  his  debts  and  his  preparations  for 
war ;  they  agreed  tnat  20,000  sacks  of  wool  should 


immediately  be  granted  him,  and  their  value  be  de- 
ducted from  the  ninths  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
levied. 

But  there  appeared  at  this  time  another  jealousy 
in  the  parliament,  which  was  very  reasonable,  and 
founded  on  a  sentiment  that  ought  to  have  engaged 
them  rather  to  check  than  support  the  king  in  all 
those  ambitious  projects  so  little  likely  to  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  so  dangerous  to  the  nation  if  they  did. 
Edward,  who  before  the  commencement  of  the  for- 
mer campaign,  had  in  several  commissions  assumed 
the  title  of  king  of  France,  now  more  openly  in  all 
public  deeds  gave  himself  that  appellation,  and  al- 
ways quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  those  of 
England  in  his  seals  and  ensigns.  The  parliament 
thought  proper  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  this 
measure,  and  to  declare  that  they  owed  him  no  obe- 
dience as  king  of  France,  and  that  the  two  kingdoms 
must  for  ever  remain  distinct  and  independent. 
They  undoubtedly  foresaw  that  France,  if  subdued, 
would  in  the  end  prove  the  seat  of  government;  and 
they  deemed  this  previous  protestation  necessary,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  province  to  that 
monarchy.  A  frail  security,  if  the  event  had  really 
taken  place. 

As  Phibp  was  apprised,  from  the  preparations 
which  were  making  both  in  England  and  the  Low 
Countries,  that  he  must  expect  another  invasion 
from  Edward,  he  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  of  400  ves- 
sels, manned  with  40,000  men ;  and  he  stationed 
them  o2'  Sluise,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  tlie  king 
in  his  passage.  The  English  navy  was  mucli  infe- 
rior in  number,  consisting  only  of  240  sail ;  hut 
whether  it  were  by  the  superior  abilities  of  Edward, 
or  the  greater  dexterity  of  his  seamen,  they  gained 
the  wind  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the  sun  in  their 
backs ;  and  with  these  advantages  began  the  action. 
The  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody :  the  English 
archers,  whose  force  and  address  were  now  much 
celebrated,  galled  the  French  on  their  approach  : 
and  when  the  ships  grappled  together,  and  the  con- 
test became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example 
of  the  king,  and  of  so  many  gallant  nobles  who  ac- 
companied him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  sea- 
men and  soldiery,  that  they  maintained  every  where 
a  superiority  over  the  enemy.  The  French  also 
had  been  guilty  of  some  imprudence  in  taking  their 
station  so  near  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  choosing 
that  place  for  the  scene  of  action.  The  Flemings, 
descrying  the  battle,  hurried  out  of  their  harbours, 
and  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  English  ;  which 
coming  unexpectedly,  had  a  greater  effect  than  in 
proportion  to  its  power  and  numbers.  Two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  French  ships  were  taken :  thirty 
thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed,  with  two  of  their 
admirals  :  the  loss  of  the  English  was  inconsiderable, 
compared  to  the  greatness  and  importance  of  the 
victory.  None  of  Philip's  courtiers,  it  is  said,  dared 
to  inform  him  of  the  event;  till  his  fool  or  jester 
gave  him  a  hint,  by  which  he  discovered  the  loss 
that  he  had  sustained. 

The  lustre  of  this  great  success  increased  the 
king's  authority  among  his  allies,  who  assembled 
their  forces  with  expedition,  and  joined  the  English 
army.  Edward  marched  to  the  frontiers  of  France, 
at  the  head  of  above  100,000  men,  consisting  chiefly 
of  foreigners,  a  more  numerous  army  than  either  be- 
fore or  since  has  ever  been  commanvied  by  any  king 
of  England.  At  the  same  time  tlie  Flemings,  to  the 
number  of  .^0,000  men,  marched  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Robert  of  Artois,  and  laid  sie^'e  to  St.  Omer ; 
but   this    tumultuary    armv,    composed  entirely   of 
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tradetnicn  incxpcriencrd  in  war,  vas  routed  by  a 
sally  of  the  gariisou,  and,  notwjthstaiidinjj  the  abili- 
ties of  their  leader,  was  thrown  into  such  a  panic, 
that  they  were  instantly  dispersed,  and  never  more 
appeared  in  the  field.  The  enterprises  of  Edward, 
though  not  attended  with  so  inglorious  an  issue,  jiroved 
equally  vain  and  fruitless.  The  king  of  France  had 
assembled  an  army  more  numerous  than  the  En- 
glish ;  was  accompanied  by  all  the  chief  nobility  of 
his  kingdom  ;  was  attended  by  many  foreign  princes, 
and  even  by  three  uiouarchs,  the  kings  of  Bohemia, 
Scotland,  and  Navarre:  yet  still  ho  adhered  to  the 
prudent  resolution  of  putting  nothing  to  hazard,  and 
after  throwing  strong  garrisons  into  all  the  frontier 
towns,  he  retired  backwards,  persuaded  that  the 
enemy,  having  wasted  their  force  in  some  tedious 
and  unsuccessful  enterprise,  would  afford  him  an 
easy  victory. 

Tournay  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable cities  of  Flanders,  containing  above  00,000 
inhabitants  of  all  ages,  who  were  affectionate  to  the 
French  government ;  and  as  the  secret  of  Edward's 
designs  had  not  been  strictly  kept,  Philip  learned 
that  the  English,  in  order  to  gratify  their  Flemish 
allies,  had  intended  to  open  the  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  this  place  :  he  took  care,  therefore,  to  sup- 
ply it  with  a  garrison  of  14,000  men,  commanded 
by  the  bravest  nobility  of  France  ;  and  he  reason- 
ably expected  that  these  forces,  joined  to  the  inha- 
bitants, would  be  able  to  defend  the  city  against  all 
the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  Accordingly  Edward,  when 
he  commenced  the  siege,  about  the  end  of  July, 
found  every  where  an  obstinate  resistance  :  the  va- 
lour of  one  side  was  encountered  with  equal  valour 
by  the  other  :  every  assault  was  repulsed,  and  proved 
unsuccessful:  and  the  king  was  at  last  obliged  to 
turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in  hopes  that  the 
great  numbers  of  the  garrison  and  citizens,  which 
had  enabled  them  to  defend  themselves  against 
his  attacks,  would  but  expose  tliem  to  be  the 
more  easily  reduced  by  famine.  The  count  of  Eu, 
who  commanded  in  Tournay,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  the  English  had  formed  this  plan  of  operations, 
endeavoured  to  save  his  provisions,  by  expelling  all 
the  useless  mouths;  and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  who 
wished  no  success  to  Edward's  enterprises,  gave 
every  one  a  free  passage  through  his  quarters. 

After  the  siege  had  continued  ten  weeks,  the  city 
was  reduced  to  distress ;  and  Philip,  recalling  aU 
his  scattered  garrisons,  advanced  towards  the  En- 
glioh  camp,  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  witli  an 
intention  of  still  avoiding  any  decisive  action,  but  of 
seeking  some  opportunity  of  throwing  relief  into  the 
the  place.  Here  Edward,  irritated  with  the  small 
progress  he  had  hitherto  made,  and  with  the  dis- 
agreeable prospect  that  lay  before  him,  sent  Philip 
a  defiance  by  a  herald  :  and  challenged  him  to  de- 
cide their  claims  for  the  crown  of  France,  either  by 
tingle  combat,  or  by  an  action  of  a  hundred  against 
a  hundred,  or  by  a  general  engagement.  But  Philip 
replied,  that  Edward  having  done  homage  to  him 
for  the  dutchy  of  (juienne,  and  having  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged him  for  his  superior,  it  by  no  means 
became  him  to  send  a  defiance  to  his  liege  lord  and 
•ovcreign  '  that  he  was  confident,  notwithsUindiug 
ail  Edward's  jtroparations,  and  his  coiijuuctiou  with 
tiie  rebellious  Flemings,  he  himitelf  should  soon  be 
aolc  tu  chase  him  from  the  frontiers  of  France :  that 
as  the  hostilities  f'roui  England  had  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  purposed  crusade  against  the 
iiilJduLs;  he  trusted  in  the  assistance  of  the  Al- 
mighty, who  would  reward  bii*  pious  intention,  and 
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punish  the  aggressor,  whose  iD-groundcd  claims  had 
had  rendered  them  abortive :  that  Edward  proposed 
a  duel  on  very  unequal  terms,  and  offered  to  hazard 
only  his  own  person  against  both  the  kingdom  of 
1' ranee,  and  the  person  of  the  king :  but  that  if  he 
would  increase  the  stake,  and  put  also  the  kingdom 
of  England  on  the  issue  of  the  duel,  he  would,  not- 
withstanding that  the  terms  would  still  be  unequal, 
very  willingly  accept  of  the  challenge.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  these  mutual  bravadoes  were  iu- 
tendcd  only  to  dazxlc  the  jjopulace,  and  that  the  two 
kings  were  too  wise  to  think  of  executing  their  pre- 
tended purpose. 

While  the  French  and  English  armies  lay  in  this 
situation,  and  a  general  action  was  every  day  ex- 
pected, Jane,  countess  dowager  of  Haiuault,  inter- 
posed with  her  good  offices,  and  eiideavnured  to  con- 
ciliate peace  between  the  conteiiding  monarchs,  and 
to  prevent  any  farther  effusion  of  blood.  This  prin- 
cess was  mother-in-law  to  Edward,  and  sister  to  Phi- 
lip ;  and  though  she  had  taken  the  vows  in  a  convent, 
and  renounced  the  world,  she  left  her  retreat  on  this 
occasiou,  and  employed  all  her  pious  efforts  to  allay 
those  animosities  which  had  taken  place  between 
persons  so  nearly  related  to  her  and  to  each  other. 
As  Philip  had  no  material  claims  on  his  antagonist, 
she  found  that  he  hearkened  willingly  to  the  pro- 
posals ;  and  even  the  haughty  and  ambitious  Ed- 
ward, convinced  of  his  fruitless  attempt,  was  not 
averse  to  her  negociation.  He  was  sensible,  from 
experience,  that  he  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise 
which  far  exceeded  his  force ;  and  that  the  power 
of  England  was  never  likely  to  prevail  over  that  of 
a  superior  kingdom,  firmly  united  under  an  able  and 
prudent  monarch.  He  discovered  that  all  the  allies 
whom  he  could  gain  by  negociation  were  at  bottcnn 
averse  to  his  enterprise ;  and  though  they  might  se- 
cond it  to  a  certain  length,  would  immediately  de- 
tach themselves,  and  oppose  its  final  accomplish- 
ment, if  ever  they  could  be  brought  to  think  that 
there  was  seriously  any  danger  of  it.  He  even  s«w 
that  their  chief  purpose  was  to  obtain  money  from 
him ;  and  as  his  supplies  from  England  came  in 
very  slowly,  and  had  much  disappointed  his  expec- 
tations, he  perceived  their  growing  indifference  in  his 
cause,  and  their  desire  of  embracing  all  plausible 
terms  of  accommodation.  Convinced  at  last  that  an 
undertaking  must  be  imprudent  which  could  only 
be  supported  by  means  so  unequal  to  the  end,  he 
concluded  a  truce,  which  left  both  parties  in  posses- 
sion of  their  present  acquisitions,  and  stopped  all 
farther  hostilities  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Guieiine,  and  Scotland,  till  Midsummer  next.  A 
negociation  was  soon  after  (qieiied  at  Arras,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates;  and  ihe  truce 
was  attempted  to  be  converted  inLo  a  solid  peace. 
Edward  here  required  that  I'hilip  should  free  (Jui- 
enne from  all  claims  of  superiority,  and  entirely 
withdraw  his  protection  from  Scotland:  but  as  he 
seemed  not  anywise  entitled  to  make  such  high  de- 
mands, either  from  his  past  successes  or  future 
j.rospects,  they  were  totally  rejected  hy  Philip,  who 
agreed  only  to  a  prolongation  of  the  Inice. 

'i"he  king  of  France  soon  after  detached  the  Em- 
peror Lewis  from  the  alliance  of  ICngland,  and  en- 
gaged him  to  revoke  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar, 
which  he  had  conferred  on  Edward.  The  king's 
other  alliofi  on  the  frontiers  of  l-'rance,  disa])p()inled 
ill  their  hopes,  gradually  withdrew  from  the  confe- 
deracy. And  Edward  himself,  harassed  by  his  nu- 
merous and  imporluoate  creditois,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  by  stealth  iuto  England. 
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The  unusual  tax  of  a  ninth  sheaf,  lamb,  and  fleece, 
imposed  by  parliament,  together  with  the  great  want 
of  money,  and  still  more,  of  credit  in  England,  had 
rendered  the  remittances  to  Flanders  extremely 
backward  ;  nor  could  it  be  expected  that  any  expe- 
ditious method  of  collecting  an  imposition,  which 
was  so  new  in  itself,  and  which  yielded  only  a  gradual 
produce,  could  possibly  be  contrived  by  the  king  or 
his  ministers.  And  though  the  parliament,  foreseeing 
the  inconvenience,  had  granted,  as  a  present  re- 
source, 20,000  sacks  of  wool,  the  only  English  goods 
that  bore  a  sure  price  in  foreign  markets,  and  were 
the  next  to  ready  money ;  it  was  impossible  but  the 
getting  possession  of  such  a  bulky  commodity,  the 
gathering  it  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  disposing  of  it  abroad,  must  take  up  more 
time  than  the  urgency  of  the  king's  affairs  would 
permit,  and  must  occasion  all  the  disappointments 
complained  of  during  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
But  though  nothing  had  happened  which  Edward 
might  not  reasonably  have  foreseen,  he  was  so  irri- 
tated with  the  unfortunate  issue  of  his  military  ope- 
rations, and  so  much  vexed  and  affronted  by  his 
foreign  creditors,  that  he  was  determined  to  throw 
the  blame  somewhere  off  himself,  and  he  came  in 
very  bad  humour  into  England.  He  discovered 
his  peevish  disposition  by  the  first  act  which  he  per- 
formed aftei  his  arrival :  as  he  landed  unexpectedly, 
he  found  the  Tower  negligently  guarded ;  and  he 
immediately  committed  to  prison  the  constable,  and 
all  others  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fortress,  and 
he  treated  them  with  unusual  rigour.  His  venge- 
ance fell  next  on  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  the 
sheriffs,  the  collectors  of  the  taxes,  the  undertakers  of 
all  kinds ;  and  besides  dismissing  all  of  them  from 
their  employments,  he  appointed  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  their  conduct ;  and  these  men,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  king's  humour,  were  sure  not  to  find 
any  person  innocent  who  came  before  them.  Sir 
John  St.  Paul,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  Sir  John 
Stonore,  chief  justice,  Andrew  Aubrey,  mayor  of 
London,  were  displaced  and  imprisoned  ;  as  were 
also  the  bishop  of  Chichester,  chancellor,  and  the 
bishop  of  Litchfield,  treasurer,  Stratford,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  to  whom  the  charge  of  collecting 
the  new  taxes  had  been  chiefly  intrusted,  fell  like- 
wise under  the  king's  displeasure  ;  but  being  absent 
at  the  time  of  Edward's  arrival,  he  escaped  feeling 
the  immediate  effects  of  it. 

There  were  strong  reasons  which  might  discourage 
the  kings  of  England  in  those  ages  from  bestowing 
the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  on  prelates  and  other 
ecclesiastical  persons.  These  men  had  so  intrenched 
themselves  in  privileges  and  immunities,  and  so 
openly  challenged  an  exemption  from  all  secular 
jurisdiction,  that  no  civil  penalty  could  be  inflicted 
on  them  for  any  malversation  in  office  ;  and  as  even 
treason  itself  was  declared  to  be  no  canonical 
offence,  nor  was  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  deprivation  or  other  spiritual  censures,  that  order 
of  men  had  ensured  to  themselves  an  almost  total 
impunity,  and  were  not  bound  by  any  political  law 
or  statute.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
many  peculiar  causes  which  favoured  their  promo- 
tion. Besides  .  that  *licy  possessed  almost  all  the 
learning  of  the  age,  and  were  best  qualified  for  civil 
employments;  the  prelates  enjoyed  equal  dignity 
with  the  greatest  barons,  and  gave  weight,  by  their 
personal  authority,  to  the  powers  entrusted  with 
them :  while  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  endan- 
ger the  crown,  by  accumulating  wealth  or  influence 
m  their  families,  and  were  restrained,  by  the  decency 


of  their  character,  from  that  open  rapine  and  vio- 
lence so  often  practised  by  the  nobles.  These  mo- 
tives had  induced  Edward,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
predecessors,  to  entrust  the  chief  departments  of 
government  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics,  at  the 
hazard  of  seeing  them  disown  his  authority  as  soon 
as  it  was  turned  against  them 

This  was  the  case  with  Archbishop  Stratford. 
That  prelate,  infonned  of  Edward's  indignation 
against  him,  prepared  himself  for  the  storm ;  and 
not  content  with  standing  upon  the  defensive,  he  re- 
solved, by  beginning  the  attack,  to  show  the  king 
that  he  knew  the  privileges  of  his  character,  and 
had  courage  to  maintain  them.  He  issued  a  general 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  on 
any  pretext  exercised  violence  on  the  person  or 
goods  of  clergymen  ;  who  infringed  those  privileges 
secured  by  the  great  charter,  and  by  ecclesiastical 
canons  ;  or  who  accused  a  prelate  of  treason,  or  any 
other  crime,  in  order  to  bring  him  under  the  king's 
displeasure.  Even  Edward  had  reason  to  think 
himself  struck  at  by  this  sentence ;  both  on  account 
of  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  bishops  and  that  of 
other  clergymen  concerned  in  levying  the  taxes,  and 
on  account  of  his  seizing  their  lands  and  moveables, 
that  he  might  make  them  answerable  for  any  balance 
which  remained  in  their  hands.  The  clergy,  with 
the  primate  at  their  head,  were  now  formed  into  a  regu- 
lar combination  against  the  king;  and  many  calum- 
nies were  spread  against  him,  in  order  to  deprive 
him  of  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  people. 
It  was  pretended  that  he  meant  to  recal  the  general 
pardon,  and  the  remission  which  he  had  granted  of 
old  debts,  and  to  impose  new  and  arbitrary  taxes 
without  consent  of  parliament.  The  archbishop  went 
so  far,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  himself,  as  to  tell  him 
that  there  were  two  powers  by  which  the  world  was 
governed,  the  holy  pontifical  apostolic  dignity,  and 
the  royal  subordinate  authority :  that  of  these  two 
powers  the  clerical  was  evidently  the  supreme ; 
since  the  priests  were  to  answer  at  the  tribunal  of 
the  divine  judgment  for  the  conduct  of  kings  them- 
selves :  that  the  clergy  were  the  spiritual  fathers  of 
all  the  faithful,  and  amongst  others  of  kings  and 
princes ;  and  were  entitled  by  a  heavenly  charter,  to 
direct  their  wills  and  actions,  and  to  censure  their 
transgressions :  and  that  prelates  had  heretofore 
cited  emperors  before  their  tribunul,  had  sitten  in 
judgment  on  their  life  and  behaviour,  and  had 
anathematized  them  for  their  obstinate  offences. 
These  topics  were  not  well  calculated  to  appease 
Edward's  indignation  ;  and  when  he  called  a  parlia- 
ment, he  sent  not  to  the  primate,  as  to  the  other 
peers,  a  summons  to  attend  it.  Stratford  was  not 
discouraged  at  this  mark  of  neglect  or  anger :  he 
appeared  before  the  gates,  arrayed  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  holding  the  crosier  in  his  hand,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  pompous  train  of  priests  and  prelates; 
and  he  required  admittance  as  the  first  and  highest 
peer  in  the  realm.  During  two  days  the  king  re- 
jected his  application :  but  sensible  either  that  this 
affair  might  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences, 
or  that  in  his  impatience  he  had  groundlessly  ac- 
cused the  primate  of  malversation  in  his  office,  which 
seems  really  to  have  been  the  case,  he  at  last  per- 
mitted him  to  take  his  seat,  and  was  reconciled  to 
him. 

Edward  now  found  himself  in  a  bad  situation  both 
with  his  own  people  and  with  foreign  states;  and  it 
required  all  his  genius  and  capacity  to  extricate 
himself  from  such  multiplied  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments.    His   unjust   and  exorbitant  claims  on 
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France  and  Scotland  had  engaged  him  ia  an  im- 
placable war  with  these  two  kingdoms,  his  nearest 
neighbouis :  he  had  lost  almost  all  his  foreign  alli- 
ancts  by  his  irregular  payments :  he  was  deeply  in- 
volved in  debts,  tor  which  he  owed  a  consuming  in- 
terest :  his  military  operations  had  vanished  into 
smoke:  and  except  his  naval  victt)ry,  none  of  them 
had  been  attended  even  with  glory  or  renown,  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  nation:  the  animosity  between 
him  and  the  clergy  was  open  and  declared :  the 
people  were  discontented  on  account  of  many  arbi- 
trar)-  measures  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  :  and, 
what  was  more  dangerous,  the  nobility,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  present  necessities,  were  determined 
to  retrench  his  power,  and  by  encroaching  on  the 
ancient  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  acquire  to 
themselves  independence  and  authority.  But  the 
aspiring  genius  of  Edward,  which  had  so  far  trans- 
ported him  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  proved 
at  last  suflicieut  to  reinstate  him  in  his  former  au- 
thority, and  finally,  to  render  his  reign  the  most 
victorious  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  English 
story :  though  for  the  present  he  was  obliged,  with 
some  los3  of  honour,  to  yield  to  the  current  which 
bore  so  strongly  against  him. 

The  parliament  framed  an  act,  which  was  likely 
to  produce  considerable  alterations  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  premised,  that  whereas  the  great  char- 
ter had,  to  the  manifest  peril  and  slander  of  the 
king,  and  damage  of  his  people,  been  violated  in 
many  points,  particularly  by  the  imprisonment  of 
free  men,  and  the  seizure  of  their  goods,  without 
suit,  indictment,  or  trial,  it  was  necessary  to  coniirm 
it  anew,  and  to  oblige  all  the  chief  officers  of  the 
law,  together  with  the  steward  and  chamberlain  of 
the  household,  the  keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  the  con- 
troller and  treasurer  of  the  wardrobe,  and  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  young 
])rince,  to  swear  to  the  regular  observance  of  it. 
They  also  remarked,  that  the  peers  of  the  realm  had 
fonncrly  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  dispos- 
sessed of  their  temporalities  and  lands,  and  even 
srime  of  them  put  to  death,  without  judgment  or 
trial ;  and  they  therefore  enacted  that  such  violences 
should  henceforth  cease,  and  no  peer  be  punished 
but  by  the  award  of  his  peers  in  pailiament.  They 
required,  that  whenever  any  of  the  great  offices 
above  mentioned  became  vacant,  the  king  should 
fill  it  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  the  consent 
of  bUth  barons  as  should  at  that  time  be  found  to  re- 
side in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court.  And  they 
enacted,  that  on  tlie  third  day  of  every  session,  the 
king  shoulrl  rr'»ume  into  his  own  hand  all  these 
offices,  except  those  of  justices  of  the  two  benches, 
and  the  barons  of  exchequer;  that  the  ministers 
should  for  the  time  be  recjuced  to  private  persons; 
that  they  bhould  in  that  condition  answer  before 
parliament  to  any  accusation  brought  against  them  ; 
and  that,  if  they  were  found  anywise  guilty,  they 
should  finally  be  dispossessed  of  their  offices,  and 
more  able  persons  be  substituted  in  their  place.  Hy 
these  last  regulations  the  barons  apjirc/ached  as  near 
as  they  durst  to  those  restrictions  which  had  for- 
merly been  imposed  on  Henry  III.  and  Edward  II., 
anii  which,  from  the  dangerous  consequences  at- 
tending them,  had  become  so  generally  odious,  that 
they  dul  not  expect  to  have  either  the  concuircncc 
of  the  pco]ile  in  demanding  them,  or  the  assent  of 
the  pri'sent  king  in  granting  them. 

Id  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the 
parliament  offered  the  king  a  grant  of  'M,0(M)  sacks 
of  wool :  and  his  wanta   were  to  urgent,   from  the 


clamours  of  his  creditors,  and  the  demands  of  his  fo- 
reign allies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the 
supply  on  these  hard  conditions.  He  ratified  this 
statute  in  full  parliament;  but  he  secretly  entered  a 
protest  of  such  a  nature  as  were  sufficient,  one  should 
imagine,  to  destroy  all  future  tmst  and  confidence 
with  his  people :  he  declared,  that  as  soon  as  his 
convenience  permitted,  he  would,  from  his  own  au- 
thority, revoke  what  had  been  extorted  from  him 
Accordingly,  he  was  no  sooner  possessed  of  the  ))ar- 
liamentary  supply,  than  he  issued  an  edict,  which 
contains  many  extraordinary  positions  and  preten- 
sions. He  first  asserts,  that  that  statute  had  been 
enacted  contrary  to  law  ;  as  if  a  free  legislative  body 
could  ever  do  any  thing  illegal.  He  next  affirms, 
that  as  it  was  hurtful  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  he  had  only 
dissembled  when  he  seemed  to  ratify  it,  but  that  he 
had  never  in  his  own  breast  given  his  consent  to  it. 
He  does  not  pretend  that  either  he  or  the  parliament 
lay  under  force ;  but  only  that  some  inconvenience 
would  have  ensued,  had  he  not  seemingly  affixed  his 
sanction  to  that  pretended  statute.  He  therefore, 
with  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  of  some  earls  and 
barons,  abrogates  and  annuls  it ;  and  though  he 
professes  himself  willing  and  determined  to  observe 
such  articles  of  it  as  were  formerly  law,  he  de- 
clares it  to  have  thenceforth  no  force  or  authority. 
The  j)arlianients  that  were  afterwards  assembled 
took  no  notice  of  tliis  arbitrary  exertion  of  royal 
power,  which,  by  a  parity  of  reason,  left  all  their 
laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  king;  and,  during  the 
course  of  two  years,  Edward  had  so  far  re-esta- 
blished his  influence,  and  freed  himself  from  his 
present  necessities,  that  he  then  obtained  from  his 
parliament  a  legal  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statute. 
This  transaction  certainly  contains  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, which  discover  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  tlie  age,  and  may  prove  what  inaccurate 
work  might  be  expected  from  such  rude  hands, 
when  em[)loyed  in  legislation,  and  in  rearing  the 
delicate  fabric  of  laws  and  a  constitution. 

But  though  Edward  had  happily  recovered  his 
authority  at  home,  which  had  been  impaired  by  the 
events  of  the  Erench  war,  he  had  undergone  so 
many  mortifications  from  that  attempt,  and  saw  so 
little  prospect  of  success,  that  he  would  probably 
have  dropped  bis  claim,  had  not  a  revolution  in  Bri- 
tanny  opened  to  him  more  promising  views,  and 
given  his  enterpiising  genius  a  full  opportunity  ol 
clisplayirig  itself. 

John  III.  duke  of  Britanny  had,  during  some 
years,  found  himself  declining  through  age  and  in- 
firmities ;  and  having  no  issue,  he  was  solicitous  to 
prevent  those  disorders  to  which,  on  the  event  of  his 
demise,  a  disputed  succession  might  exjiose  his  sub- 
jects. His  younger  brother,  the  countof  I'enthievre, 
had  left  only  one  daughter,  «honi  the  duke  deemed 
liis  heir;  and  as  his  family  had  inherited  the  dutchy 
by  a  female  succession,  he  thought  her  title  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  count  of  ftiouiitfort,  who,  being 
his  brother  by  a  second  marriage,  was  the  male  hcii 
of  that  iirincipality.  He  accordingly  purposed  to 
bestow  his  niece  in  marriage  on  some  person  who 
might  be  able  to  defend  her  rights ;  and  he  cast  his 
eye  on  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  to  the  king  of 
Erance,  by  his  mother  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  to 
that  monarch.  But  as  he  both  loved  liis  subjec'ts, 
and  was  beloved  by  them,  he  determined  not  to  take 
this  imjiorlant  step  without  their  approbation  ;  and 
having  assembled  the  states  of  Briuuiny,  he  repre- 
«pri»«"d  tf.  them  the  advantages  of  tJiat  alliance,  and 
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the  prospect  which  it  gave  of  an  entire  settlement 
of  the  succession.  The  Bretons  willingly  concurred 
in  his  choice :  the  marriage  was  concluded  :  all  his 
vassals,  and  among  the  rest  the  count  of  Mountfort, 
swore  fealty  to  Charles  and  to  his  consort  as  to  their 
future  sovereigns  :  and  every  danger  of  civil  commo- 
tions seemed  to  be  obviated,  as  far  as  human  pru- 
dence could  provide  a  remedy  against  them. 

But  on  the  death  of  this  prince,  the  ambition 
of  the  count  of  Mountfort  broke  through  all  these 
regulations,  and  kindled  a  war,  not  only  dangerous 
to  Britanny,  but  to  a  great  part  of  Europe.  While 
Charles  of  Blois  was  soliciting  at  the  court  of  France 
the  investiture  of  the  dutcby,  Mountfort  was  active 
in  acquiring  immediate  possession  of  it ;  and  by 
force  or  intrigue  he  made  himself  master  of  Rennes, 
Nantz,  Brest,  Hcnnebonne,  and  all  the  most  impor- 
tant fortresses,  and  engaged  many  considerable  ba- 
rons to  acknowledge  his  authority.  Sensible  that  he 
could  expect  no  favour  from  Philip,  he  made  a  voy- 
age to  England,  on  pretence  of  soliciting  his  claim 
to  the  earldom  of  Richmond,  which  had  devolved  to 
him  by  his  brother's  death ;  and  there,  offering  to 
do  homage  to  Edward  as  king  of  France,  for  the 
the  dutchy  of  Britanny,  he  proposed  a  strict  alliance 
for  the  support  of  their  mutual  pretensions.  Edward 
saw  immediately  the  advantages  attending  this 
treaty :  Mountfort,  an  active  and  valiant  prince, 
closely  united  to  him  by  interest,  opened  at  occe  an 
entrance  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  afforded  him 
much  more  flattering  views  than  his  allies  on  the 
side  of  Gennany  and  the  Low  Countries,  who  had 
no  sincere  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  whose  pro- 
gress was  also  obstructed  by  those  numerous  fortifi- 
cations which  had  been  raised  on  that  frontier. 
Robert  of  Artois  was  zealous  in  enforcing  these  con- 
siderations :  the  ambitious  spirit  of  Edward  was 
little  disposed  to  sit  down  under  those  repulses  which 
he  had  received,  and  which  he  thought  had  so  much 
impaired  his  reputation :  and  it  required  a  very 
short  negociation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  two  men  who,  though  their  pleas  with  re- 
gard to  the  preference  of  male  or  female  succession 
were  directly  opposite,  were  intimately  connected 
by  their  immediate  interests. 

As  this  treaty  was  still  a  secret,  Mountfort  on  his 
return  ventured  to  appear  at  Paris  in  order  to  de- 
fend his  cause  before  the  court  of  peers  ;  but  ob- 
serving Philip  and  his  judges  to  be  prepossessed 
against  his  title,  and  dreading  their  intentions  of 
arresting  him,  till  he  should  restore  what  he  had 
seized  by  violence,  he  suddenly  made  his  escape  : 
and  war  immediately  commenced  between  him  and 
Charles  of  Blois.  Philip  sent  his  eldest  son,  the 
duke  of  Normandy  with  a  powerful  army,  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  latter;  and  Mountfort,  unable  to  keep 
the  field  against  his  rival,  remained  in  the  city  of 
Nantz,  where  he  was  besieged.  The  city  was  taken 
by  the  treachery  of  the  inhabitants ;  Mountfort  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  was  conducted  as  a 
prisoner  to  Paris ;  and  was  shut  up  in  the  tower  of 
the  Louvre. 

This  event  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  count  of  Mountfort;  but  his  affairs  were 
immediately  retrieved  by  an  unexpected  incident, 
which  inspired  new  life  and  vigour  into  his  party. 
Jane  of  Flanders,  countess  of  Mountfort,  the  most 
extraordinary  woman  of  the  age,  was  roused,  by  the 
captivity  of  her  husband,  from  those  domestic  cares 
to  which  ,she  had  hitherto  limited  her  genius  ;  and 
she  courageously  undertook  to  support  the  falling 
fortunes  of  her  famil)'.     No  sooner  did  she  receive 


the  fatal  intelligence,  than  she  assembled  the  inha- 
bitants of  Rennes  where  she  then  resided ;  and  car- 
rying her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  deplored  to  them 
the  calamity  of  their  sovereign.  She  recommended 
to  their  care  the  illustrious  orphan,  the  sole  male  re- 
maining of  their  ancient  princes,  who  had  governed 
them  with  such  indulgence  and  lenity,  and  to  whom 
they  had  ever  professed  the  most  zealous  attachment. 
She  declared  herself  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with 
them  in  so  just  a  cause ;  discovered  the  resources 
which  still  remained  in  the  alliance  of  England ; 
and  entreated  them  to  make  one  effort  against  an 
usurper  who,  being  imposed  on  them  by  the  arms  of 
France,  would  in  return  make  a  sacrifice  to  his  pro- 
tector of  the  ancient  liberties  of  Britanny.  The 
audience,  moved  by  the  afiTecting  appearance,  and 
inspirited  by  the  noble  conduct  of  the  princess, 
vowed  to  live  and  die  with  her  in  defending  the 
rights  of  her  family :  all  the  other  fortresses  of  Bri- 
tanny embraced  the  same  resolution :  the  countess 
went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging  the  garrisons, 
providing  them  with  every  thing  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence, and  concerting  the  proper  plans  of  defence; 
and  after  she  had  put  the  whole  province  in  a  good 
posture,  she  shut  herself  up  in  Hennebonne,  where 
she  waited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  those  suc- 
cours which  Edward  had  promised  her.  Meanwhile 
she  sent  over  her  son  to  England,  that  she  might 
both  put  him  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  engage  the 
king  more  strongly  by  such  a  pledge,  to  embrace 
with  zeal  the  interests  of  her  famil)'. 

Charles  of  Blois,  anxious  to  make  himself  master 
of  so  important  a  fortress  as  Hennebonne,  and  still 
more  to  take  the  countess  prisoner,  from  whose 
vigour  and  capacity  all  the  difficulties  to  his  succes- 
sion in  Britanny  now  proceeded,  sat  down  before 
the  place  with  a  great  anny,  composed  of  French, 
Spaniards,  Genoese,  and  some  Bretons  ;  and  he  con- 
ducted the  attack  with  indefatigable  industry.  The 
defence  was  no  less  vigorous  :  the  besiegers  were 
repulsed  in  every  assault :  frequent  sallies  were 
made  with  success  by  the  garrison  :  and  the  countess 
herself  being  the  most  forward  in  all  military  opera- 
tions, every  one  was  ashamed  not  to  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  in  this  desperate  situation.  One  day 
she  perceived  that  the  besiegers,  entirely  occupied 
in  an  attack,  had  neglected  a  distant  quarter  of 
their  camp ;  and  she  immediately  sallied  forth  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  200  cavalry,  threw  them  into  con- 
sion,  did  great  execution  upon  them,  and  set  fire  to 
their  tents,  baggage,  and  magazines  :  but  when  she 
was  preparing  to  return,  she  found  that  she  was  in- 
tercepted, and  that  a  considerable  body  of  the  enemy 
had  thrown  themselves  between  her  and  the  gates. 
She  instantly  took  her  resolution  :  she  ordered  her 
men  to  disband,  and  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
by  flight  to  Brest :  she  met  them  at  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous,  collected  another  body  of  500 
horse,  returned  to  Hennebonne,  broke  unexpectedly 
through  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  received  with 
shouts  and  acclamations  by  the  garrison,  who,  en- 
couraged by  this  reinforcement,  and  by  an  example 
of  female  valour,  not  uncommon  in  that  violent  age, 
determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

The  reiterated  attacks,  however,  of  the  besiegers 
had  at  length  made  several  breaches  in  the  walls  ; 
and  it  was  apprehended  that  a  general  assault,  which 
was  every  hour  expected,  would  overpower  the  gar- 
rison, diminished  in  numbers,  and  extremely  weak- 
ened with  watching  and  fatigue.  It  became  neces- 
sarv  to  treat  of  a  capitulation :  acd  the  bishop  of 
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Leon  was  already  engaged  for  that  purpose,  in  a 
conference  with  Charles  of  Blois ;  when  the  countess, 
who  had  mounted  to  a  high  tower,  and  was  lookin^ 
towards  tne  sea  with  great  impatience,  descried 
some  sails  at  a  distance.  She  immediately  exclaimed 
"  Behold  the  succours  !  the  English  succours  !  No 
capitulation  !"  This  fleet  had  on  board  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  six  thousand  archers, 
whom  Edward  had  prepared  for  the  relief  of  Henne- 
bonne,  but  who  had  been  long  detained  by  contrary 
winds.  They  entered  the  harbour  under  the  com 
mand  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  one  of  the  bravest  cap- 
tains of  England  ;  and  having  inspired  fresh  courage 
into  the  garrison,  immediately  sallied  forth,  beat  the 
besiegers  from  all  their  posts,  and  obliged  them  to 
decamp. 

But  notwithstanding  this  success,  the  countess  of 
Mountfort  found  that  her  party,  overpowered  by 
numbers,  was  declining  in  every  quarter;  and  she 
went  over  to  solicit  more  effectual  succours  from  the 
king  of  England.  Edward  granted  her  a  considera- 
ble reinforcement  under  Robert  of  Artois  :  who  em- 
barked on  board  a  fleet  of  forty-five  ships,  and  sailed 
to  Britanny.  He  was  met  in  his  passage  by  the 
enemy;  an  action  ensued,  whore  the  countess  be- 
haved with  her  wonted  valour,  and  charged  the 
enemy  sword  in  hand ;  but  the  hostile  fleets,  after  a 
sharp  action,  were  separated  by  a  storm,  and  the 
English  arrived  safely  in  Britanny.  The  first  ex- 
ploit of  Robert  was  the  taking  of  Vannes,  which  he 
mastered  by  conduct  and  address  but  he  survived 
a  very  little  time  this  prosperity.  The  Breton  no- 
blemen of  the  party  of  Charles  assembled  secretly  in 
arms,  attacked  Vannes  of  a  sudden,  and  carried  the 
place;  chiefly  by  reason  of  a  wound  received  by 
Robert,  of  which  he  soon  after  died  at  sea  on  his  re- 
turn to  England. 

After  the  death  of  this  unfortunate  prince,  the 
chief  author  of  all  the  calamities  with  wUich  his 
country  was  overwhelmed  for  more  than  a  century, 
Edward  undertook  in  person  the  defence  of  the 
countess  of  Mountfort ;  aud  as  the  last  truce  with 
France  was  now  expired,  the  war,  which  the  En- 
glish and  French  had  hitherto  cairied  on  as  allies 
to  the  competitors  for  Britanny,  was  thenceforth 
conducted  in  the  name  and  under  the  standard  of 
the  two  monarchs.  The  king  landed  at  Morbian, 
near  Vannes,  with  an  army  of  12,UU0  men;  and, 
being  master  of  the  field,  he  endeavoured  to  give  a 
lustre  to  his  arms,  by  commencing  at  once  three 
important  sieges,  that  of  Vannes,  of  Rennes,  and  of 
Nantz.  But  by  undertaking  too  much,  he  failed  of 
success  in  all  his  enterprises.  Even  the  siege  of 
Vannes,  which  Edward  in  person  conducted  with 
vigour,  advanced  but  slowly ;  and  the  French  had 
all  the  leisure  requisite  for  making  preparations 
against  him.  The  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
Philip,  ap])earcd  in  Britanny,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  ;VJ,(KK)  infantry  and  4000  cavalry;  and  Ed- 
ward was  obliged  to  draw  together  ail  his  forces, 
nnd  to  entrench  himself  strongly  before  Vannes, 
whiTC  the  duke  of  Normandy  soon  after  arrived, 
and  in  a  manner  invested  the  besiegers.  The  gar- 
rinoii  and  the  French  camp  were  plentifully  sup- 
plii'd  with  provisions ;  while  the  English,  who  durst 
not  make  any  attempt  upon  the  i)lace  in  the  ])re- 
»ence  of  a  suiicrior  army,  drew  all  their  subsistence 
Irom  England,  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  the  sea, 
ind  Rometiincs  to  those  which  arose  from  the  fleet  of 
the  enemy.  In  this  dangerous  situation,  Edward 
willingly  hearkened  to  the  mediation  of  the  poj)e's 
legates,  the  cardinals  ol  Palestine  and  Preacati,  who 


endeavoured  to  negociate,  if  not  a  peace,  at  least  a 
truce  between  the  two  kingdoms.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  for  a  cessation  of  arms  during  three  years ; 
at^d  Edward  had  the  abilities,  notwithstiinding  his 
present  dangerous  situation,  to  procure  to  himself 
very  equal  and  honourable  terms.  It  was  agreed 
that  Vannes  should  be  sequestered,  during  the  truce, 
in  the  hands  of  the  legates,  to  be  disposed  of  after- 
wards as  they  pleased;  and  though  Edward  knew 
the  partiality  of  the  court  of  Rome  towards  his  an- 
tagonists, ho  saved  himself,  by  this  device,  from  the 
dishonour  of  having  undertaken  a  fruitless  enter- 
prise. It  was  also  stipulated,  that  all  prisoners 
should  be  released,  that  the  places  in  Britanny 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  prese&t  possessors, 
and  that  the  allies  on  both  sides  should  be  compre- 
hended ia  the  truce.  Edward,  soon  after  concluding 
this  treaty,  embarked  with  his  army  for  England. 

The  truce,  though  calculated  for  a  long  time,  was 
of  very  short  duration  ;  and  each  monarch  endea- 
voured to  throw  on  the  other  the  blame  of  its  infrac- 
tion. Of  course  the  historians  of  the  two  countries 
differ  in  their  account  of  the  matter.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  French  writers, 
that  Edward,  in  consenting  to  the  truce,  had  no 
other  view  than  to  extricate  himself  from  a  perilous 
situation  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  w;is  after- 
wards very  careless  in  observing  it.  In  all  the  me- 
morials which  remain  on  this  subject,  he  complains 
chiefly  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Oliver  de 
Clisson,  John  de  Montauban,  and  other  Breton  no- 
blemen, who,  he  says,  were  partisans  of  the  family 
of  Mountfort,  and  consequently  under  the  protection 
of  England.  But  it  appears,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce,  these  noblemen  had  openly,  by  their 
declarations  and  actions,  embraced  the  cause  of 
Charles  of  Blois ;  and  if  they  had  entered  into  any 
secret  correspondence  and  engagements  with  PM- 
ward,  they  were  traitors  to  their  party,  and  were 
justly  punishable  by  Philip  and  Charles  for  their 
Ljeach  of  faith ;  nor  had  Edward  any  ground  of 
complaint  against  France  for  such  severities.  But 
when  he  laid  these  pretended  injuries  before  parlia- 
ment, whom  he  affected  to  consult  on  all  occasions, 
that  assembly  entered  into  the  quarrel,  advised  the 
king  not  to  be  amused  by  a  fraudulent  truce,  and 
granted  him  supplies  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  : 
tiic  counties  were  charged  with  a  fifteenth  for  two 
years,  and  the  boroughs  with  a  tenth.  The  clergy 
consenttid  to  give  a  tenth  for  three  years. 

These  supplies  enabled  the  king  to  complete  his 
military  operations  ;  and  he  sent  his  cousin,  Henry 
earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  into 
(iuienne,  for  the  defence  of  that  province.  This 
prince,  the  most  accomplished  in  the  English  court, 
possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  virtues  of  justice  and 
humanity,  as  well  as  those  of  valour  and  conduct  ; 
and  not  content  with  protecting  and  cherishing  the 
])rovince  committed  to  his  care,  he  made  a  successful 
invasion  on  the  enemy.  He  attacked  the  count  of 
Lisle,  the  French  general  at  Bergerac,  beat  him 
from  his  entrenchments,  and  took  the  place.  Ho 
reduced  a  great  part  of  Perigord,  and  continually 
advanced  in  his  conquests,  till  the  count  of  Lisle, 
having  collected  an  army  of  ton  or  twelve  thousand 
men,  sat  down  before  Auberoche,  in  hopes  of  re- 
covering that  place,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Th(!  earl  of  Derby  came  upon  nim 
by  surprise,  with  only  a  thousand  cavalry,  threw  the 
French  into  disorder,  pushed  his  advantages,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Lisle  himself,  with 
manv  considerable  nobles,  was  taken  prisoner,   i^f^i^f 
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this  important  success,  Derby  made  a  rapid  progress 
in  subduing  the  French  provinces.  He  took  Mon- 
segur,  Jlonsepat,  Villefranche,  Miremont,  and  Ton- 
nins,  with  the  fortress  of  Damassen.  Aiguillon,  a 
fortress  deemed  impregnable,  fell  into  his  hands 
from  the  cowardice  of  the  governor.  Angouleme 
was  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  The  only  place 
where  he  met  with  considerable  resistance  was  Reole, 
which,  however,  was  at  last  reduced,  after  a  siege  of 
above  nine  weeks.  He  made  an  attempt  on  Blaye, 
but  thought  it  more  prudent  to  raise  the  siege,  than 
waste  his  time  before  a  place  of  small  importance. 

The  reason  why  Derby  was  permitted  to  make, 
without  opposition,  such  jirogTess  on  the  side  of 
(iuienne,  was  the  difficulties  under  which  the  French 
finances  then  laboured,  and  which  had  obliged  Phi- 
lip to  lay  on  new  impositions,  particularly  the  duty 
on  salt,  to  the  great  discontent,  and  almost  mutiny, 
of  his  subjects.  But  after  the  court  of  France  was 
sup})!ied  with  money,  great  preparations  were  made  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  other  great  nobility,  led  towards  Gui- 
enr.e  a  powerful  army,  which  the  English  could  not 
think  of  resisting  in  the  open  field.  The  earl  of 
Derby  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  allowed  the 
French  to  carry  on,  at  leisure,  the  siege  of  Angou- 
leme, which  was  their  first  enterprise.  John  Lord 
Norwich,  the  governor,  after  a  brave  and  vigorous 
defence,  found  himself  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
as  obliged  him  to  employ  a  stratagem,  in  order  to 
save  his  garrison,  and  to  prevent  his  being  reduced 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  He  appeared  on  the 
walls,  and  desired  a  parley  with  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy. The  prince  there  told  Norwich,  that  he 
supposed  he  intended  tc  capitulate.  "  Not  at  all," 
replied  the  governor:  "  but  as  to-morrow  is  the 
feast  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  I  know  that  you.  Sir, 
as  well  as  myself,  bear  a  great  devotion,  I  desire  a 
cessation  of  arms  for  that  day."  The  proposal  was 
agreed  to  ;  and  Norwich,  having  ordered  his  forces 
to  prepare  all  their  baggage,  marched  out  next  day, 
and  advanced  towards  the  French  camp.  The  be- 
siegers, imagining  they  were  to  be  attacked,  ran  to 
their  arms  ;  but  Norwich  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
duke,  reminding  him  of  his  engagement.  The  duke, 
who  piqued  himself  on  faithfully  keeping  his  word, 
exclaimed,  "  I  see  ihe  governor  has  outwitted  me: 
but  let  us  be  content  with  gaining  the  place  :"  and 
the  English  were  allowed  to  pass  through  the  camp 
unmolested.  After  some  other  successes,  the  duke 
of  Norm;Kidy  laid  siege  to  Aiguillon ;  and  as  the 
natural  strength  of  the  fortress,  together  with  a  brave 
garrison  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  Sir  Walter  Manny,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  take  the  place  by  assault,  he  purposed,  after 
making  several  fruitless  attacks,  to  reduce  it  by  fa- 
mine :  but,  before  he  could  finish  this  enterprise,  he 
was  called  to  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  by 
one  of  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befell  the 
French  monarchy. 

Edward,  informed  by  the  earl  of  Derby  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  Guienne  was  exposed,  had 
prepared  a  force  with  which  he  intended,  in  person, 
to  bring  it  relief.  He  embarked  at  Southampton, 
on  board  a  fleet  of  near  a  tliousand  sai',  of  all  di> 
mensions  ;  and  carried  with  him,  beside.,  all  the  chief 
nobility  of  England,  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  now  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  winds  proved 
long  contrary ;  and  the  king,  in  despair  of  arriving 
in  time  at  Guienne,  was  at  last  persuaded  by  Geof- 
frey d'Harcourt,  to  change  the  destination  of  his 
enterprise.    Tiiis  nobleman  was  a  Norman  by  birth 


had  long  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  court  of 
France,  and  was  generally  esteemed  for  his  personal 
merit  and  his  valour ;  but  being  disobliged  and  per- 
secuted by  Pkilip,  he  had  fled  into  England ;  had 
recommended  himself  to  Edward,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  men  ;  and  had  succeeded  to  Robert 
of  Artois  in  the  invidious  oflice  of  exciting  and  as- 
sisting the  king  in  every  enterprise  against  his  na- 
tive country.  He  had  long  insisted,  that  an  expedi- 
tion to  Normandy  promised,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, more  favourable  success  than  one  to  Gu  enne  ; 
that  Edward  would  find  the  northera  proviui  °s  al- 
most destitute  of  military  force,  which  had  been 
dravni  to  the  soulb  ;  that  they  were  full  of  flourishing 
cities,  whose  plunder  would  enrich  the  English  ;  that 
their  cultivated  fields,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  war,  would 
supply  them  with  plenty  of  provisions ;  and  that  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  rendered  every  event 
of  importance  in  those  quarters.  Th<  se  reasi  o.<, 
which  had  not  before  been  duly  weighed  by  Edward, 
began  to  make  more  impression,  afte»  the  dis.vp- 
pointments  which  he  met  with  in  his  vo  /age  to  Gui- 
enne :  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  to  Noimandy,  and 
safely  disembarked  his  army  at  la  Hogue. 

This  army,  which  during  the  course  of  th3  ensuing 
campaign  was  crowned  with  the  most  splendid  suc- 
cess, consisted  of  four  thousand  men  at  vrms,  ten 
thousand  archers,  ten  thousand  Welsh  iufautiy,  an  J 
six  thousand  Lish.  The  Welsh  and  the  Iiish  were 
light  disorderly  troops,  fitter  for  doing  cxe(  ution  in 
a  pursuit,  or  scouring  the  counuy,  than  for  any 
stable  action.  The  bow  was  always  estf  emed  a 
frivolous  weapon,  whore  true  military  discipline  wbx 
known,  and  regular  bodies  of  well-armed  foot  main- 
tained. The  only  solid  force  in  this  army  were  the 
men  at  arms ;  and  even  these,  being  cavalry,  were 
on  that  account  much  inferior,  in  the  shock  of  bat- 
tle, to  good  infantry :  and  as  the  whole  were  new 
levied  troops,  we  are  led  to  entertain  a  very  mean 
idea  of  the  inilitary  force  of  those  ages,  which,  being 
ignorant  of  every  other  art,  had  not  properly  culti- 
vated the  art  of  war  itself,  the  sole  object  of  general 
a  tention. 

The  king  created  the  earl  of  Arundel  constable 
of  his  army,  and  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Harcourt 
mareschals :  he  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  the  prince  of  Wales  and  several  of  the  young 
nobility  immediately  upon  his  landing.  After  de 
stroying  all  the  ships  in  la  Hogue,  Barfleur,  and 
Cherbourg,  he  spread  his  army  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  gave  tliem  an  unbounded  licen-se  of  burn- 
ing, spoiling,  and  plundering  every  place  of  which 
they  became  masters.  The  loose  discipline  then 
prevalent  could  not  be  much  hurt  by  these  disorderly 
practices ;  and  Edward  took  care  to  prevent  any 
surprise,  by  giving  orders  to  his  troops,  however 
they  might  disperse  themselves  in  the  day-time, 
always  to  quarter  themselves  at  night  near  the 
main  body.  In  this  manner  Montebourg,  Carentan, 
St.  Lo,  Valognes,  and  other  places  in  the  Cotentin, 
were  pillaged  without  resistance  ;  and  an  universal 
consternation  was  spread  over  the  province. 

The  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  invasion  soon 
reached  Paris ;  and  threw  Philip  into  great  per 
plexity.  He  issued  orders,  however,  for  levying 
forces  in  all  quarters,  and  dispatched  the  count  o5 
Eu,  constabk;  of  France,  and  the  count  of  Tancar- 
ville,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  defence  of  Caen, 
a  populou"?  and  commercial,  but  open  city,  which 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  army.  Tha 
temptation  of  so  rich  a  prize  soon  allured  Edward 
to  approach  it ;  nnd  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  b 
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their  numbers,  and  by  the  reinforcements  which 
they  daily  received  from  the  country,  ventured  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  But  their  courage  failed  them 
on  the  first  shock :  they  fled  with  precipitation  :  the 
counts  of  Eu  and  Tancarville  were  taken  prisoners  : 
tlie  victors  entered  the  city  along  with  the  van- 
quished, and  a  furious  massacre  commenced,  with- 
out distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  condition.  The  citizens, 
in  despair,  banicadocd  their  houses,  and  assaulted 
the  English  with  stones,  bricks,  and  every  missile 
weapon  :  the  English  made  way  by  fire  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  citizens :  till  Edward,  anxious  to 
save  both  his  spoil  and  his  soldiers,  stopped  the 
massacre ;  and  having  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  gave  his  troops  license  to  begin  a 
more  regular  and  less  hazardous  plunder  of  the  city. 
The  pillage  continued  for  three  days :  the  king  re- 
served for  his  own  share  the  jewels,  plate,  silks,  fine 
cloth,  and  tine  linen ;  and  he  bestowed  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  spoil  on  his  army.  The  whole  was 
embarked  on  board  the  ships,  and  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land; together  with  three  hundred  of  the  richest 
citizen?  of  Caen,  whose  ransom  was  an  additional 
profit,  which  he  expected  afterwards  to  levy.  This 
dismal  scene  passed  in  the  presence  of  two  cardinal 
legates,  who  had  come  to  negociate  a  peace  between 
the  kingdoms. 

The  king  moved  next  to  Roiien,  in  hopes  of  treat- 
ing that  city  in  the  same  manner ;  but  found  that  the 
bridge  over  the  Seine  was  already  broken  down,  and 
that  the  king  of  France  himself  was  arrived  there 
with   his  army.     He   marched  along  the  banks   of 
that  river  towards  Paris,  destroying  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  every  town  and  village  which  he  met  with 
on  his  road.     Some  of  his  light  troops  carried  their 
ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  Paris  ;  and  the  royal 
palace   of  St.   Gcrmaius,  together   with   Nauterre, 
Kuelle,  and  other  villages,   were  reduced  to   ashes 
within  sight  of  the  capital.     The  English  intended 
to  ]»ass  the  river  at  I'oissy,  but  found  the  French 
anriy   encamped  on  the  opposite    banks,   and    the 
bridge  at  that  place,  as  well  as  all  others  over  the 
Seine,  broken   down  by  orders  from   Philip.     Ed- 
ward now  saw  that  the  French  meant  to  inclose  him 
ID  their  country,  in  hopes  of  attacking  him  with  ad- 
vantage on  all  sides  :  but  he  saved  himself  by  a 
stratagem   from  this  perilous  situation.     He    gave 
his    army   orders  to  dislodge,   and  to  advance  far- 
ther up  the  Seine;  but  immediately  returning  by 
the  same  road,  he  arrived  at  Poissy,  which  the  enemy 
had  already  quitted  in  order  to  attend  his  motions. 
He   repaired  the   bridge   with    incrediitle    celerity, 
passed  over  his  army,  and  having  thus  disengaged 
himself  from  the  enemy,  advanced  by  quick  marches 
t/>wards   Flanders.     His  vanguard,  commanded  by 
Harcourt,  met  with  the  townsmen   of  Amiens,  who 
were  hactening  to  reinforce  their  king,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter :  he  passed  by  Beauvois, 
and  burned  the  suburbs  of  that  city:   but  as  he  ap- 
jiroached  the  Somme,  he  found  himself  in  the  same 
dillicully  as  before:  all  the   bridges  on  that  river 
were  either  broken  down,  or  strongly  guarded:  an 
aniiy,  under  the  command  of  (iodemar  de  Fayc,  was 
i-tiitionerl  on    the   ojiposite   banks:    Philip   was  ad- 
vaticing   on   him  from  the   other  quarter,   with   an 
anny  of  an  hundre<l  thousand  men:  and  he  was  thus 
«x|KiM:d  to  the   danger    of  being   inclosed,   and  of 
dtaxving  in  an  enemy's  country.     In  this  extremity 
lie  publisbed  a  reward  to  any  one  that  should  bring 
him  intelligeiu  e  of  a  jia^.^agc  over  the  Simime.     A 


portant  transactions,  was  tempted  on  this  occasion 
to  betray  the  interests  of  his  country ;  and  he  in- 
formed Edward  of  a  ford  below  Abbeville  which  had 
a  sound  bottom,  and  might  be  passed  without  diffi- 
culty at  low  water.  The  king  hastened  thither,  but 
found  Godemar  de  Faye  on  the  opposite  banks. 
Being  urged  by  necessity,  he  deliberated  not  a  mo- 
ment; but  threw  himself  into  the  river,  sword  in 
hand,  at  the  head  of  his  troops ;  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  station  ;  and  pursued  them  to  a  distance 
on  the  plain.  The  Freuch  army  under  Philip  ar- 
rived at  the  ford  when  the  rear-guard  of  the  English 
were  passing.  So  narrow  was  the  escape  which 
Edward,  by  his  prudence  and  celerity,  made  from 
this  danger :  the  rising  of  the  tide  prevented  the 
French  king  from  following  him  over  the  ford,  and 
obliged  that  prince  to  take  his  rout  over  the  bridge 
of  Abbeville  ;  by  which  some  time  was  lost. 

It  is  natural  to  think  that  Philip,  at  the  head  of 
so  vast  an  army,  was  impatient  to  take   revenge   on 
the  English,  and  to  prevent  the  disgrace  to  which 
he  must  be  exposed  if  an  inferior  enemy  should  be 
allowed,  after  ravaging  so  great  a  part  of  hi*  king- 
dom, to  escape   with  impunity.     Edward  also  was 
sensible  that  such  must  be  the  object  of  the  French 
monarch ;  and,  as  he  had  advanced  but  a  little  w  ay 
before  his  enemy,  he  saw  the  danger  of  precipitating 
his  march  over  the  plains  of  Picardy,  and  of  ex- 
posing his  rear  to  the  insults  of  the  numerous  ca- 
valry, in  which  the  French  camp  abounded.     He 
took,  therefore,  a  prudent  resolution  :  he  chose  his 
ground  with  advantage,  near  the  village   of  Crcci; 
he  disposed  his  army  in  excellent  order;  he  deter- 
mined to   await  in  tranquillity   the  arrival  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  he  hoped  that  their  eagerness  to  engage 
and  to  prevent  his  retreat,  after  all  their  past  disap- 
pointments, would  hurry  them  on  to  some  rash  and 
ill-concerted  action.     He  drew  up   his  army  on  a 
gentle  ascent,  and  divided  them   into  three  lines : 
the  first  was  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  under  him,  by  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Ox 
ford,  by  Harcourt,  and  by  the  Lords  Chandos,  Hol- 
land, and  other  noblemen  :  the  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Northampton,  with   the   Lords  Willoughby,  Basset, 
Roos,  and  Sir  Lewis  Tuflon,  were  at  the  head  of 
the  second  line:  he  took  to  himself  the  command  of 
the  third  division,  by  which  he  purposed  either  to 
bring  succour  to  the  two  fiist  lines,   or  to  secure  a 
retreat  in  case  of  any  misfortune,  or  to  push  his  ad- 
vantages against  the  enemy.     He  had  likewise  the 
precaution  to  throw  up  trenches  on   iiis   flanks,  in 
order  to  secure  himself  from  the  numerous  bodies  of 
the  French,  who  might  assail  him  from   that  quar- 
ter; and  he  placed  all  his  baggage  behind  him  in  a 
wood,  which  he  also  secured  by  an  intrenchmeiit. 

Lingard  says,  "  The  spot  on  which  he  (Edward, 
the  king),  had  determined  to  receive  the  enemy, 
was  an  eminence  which  rose  with  a  gentle  ascent,  a 
little  behind  the  village  of  Creci.  In  the  evening 
he  invited  his  barons  to  supper,  entertained  them 
with  cheerfulness,  and  dismissed  them  with  a  pro- 
mise of  victory.  When  they  were  gone,  he  entered 
his  oratory,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
altar,  and  jirayed  that  (Jod  woulil  jireserve  his  ho- 
nour. It  was  miduiglit  when  he  retired  to  his  bed: 
he  slept  little,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  morning  as- 
sisted at  mass,  and  received  the  communion  with  his 
sou  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  just  reached  his 
firtecntli  year. 

As   soon  as    the   troops    bad    breakfasted,  the 


IM-asant,  called  Gobin  Agacc,  whose  name  has  been  i  mareschals  issued  their  orders,  and  each  lord,  under 
preserved  by  the  ibarc  which  he  bad  in  these  im- '  his  own  banner  ana  pennon,  inarched  to  the  ground 
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which  had  beea  allotted  him  on  the  preceding  day. 
AU  were  dismounted,  to  take  away  the  temptation 
of  pursuit  or  flight.  The  first  division,  under  the 
nominal  command  of  the  prince,  the  real  command 
of  the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford,  consisted  of ' 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  a  thousand  Welsh  in- 
fantry, and  two  thousand  archers.  At  some  distance 
behi-nd  them,  but  rather  on  the  flank,  was  placed 
the  second  division  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms, 
and  twelve  hundred  archers.  The  third,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,  comprised  seven  hundred  men  at 
arms,  and  two  thousand  archers,  and  was  stationed 
as  a  reserve  (these  numbers  are  given  by  Froissart, 
but  it  is  thought  they  are  too  low,)  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  The  archers  of  each  division  formed  in 
its  front,  in  the  shape  of  a  portcullis :  and  orders 
were  issued  that  no  man  should  incumber  himself 
with  the  charge  of  a  prisoner,  or  quit  his  post  to 
pursue  a  fugitive.  Edward,  on  a  palfrey,  with  a 
mareschal  on  each  side,  rode  from  company  to  com- 
pany, speaking  to  all,  exhorting  them  to  defend  his 
honour,  and  ex))ressing  his  confidence  of  victory. 
About  ten  o'clock  he  ordered  them  to  take  refresh- 
ment. They  sate  in  ranks  on  the  ground  with  their 
bows  and  helmets  before  them. 

'■  The  king  of  France  had  marched  from  Abbeville 
about  sunrise ;  but  the  multitude  of  his  followers  ad- 
vanced in  so  disorderly  a  manner,  that  the  knights 
who  had  reconnoitred  the  English  army,  advised 
him  to  postpone  the  battle  till  the  morrow,  and  em- 
ploy the  interval  in  marshalling  his  army.  Two 
officers  vrere  immediately  dispatched,  one  lo  the  van, 
the  other  to  the  rear,  crying  out  '  Halt,  banners,  in 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis  ;'  but  these  orders 
increased  the  confusion.  By  some  they  were  obeyed, 
by  many  misunderstood,  and  by  the  greater  part 
disregarded.  Philip  suft'ered  himself  to  be  carried 
forward  by  the  stream :  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  the 
English,  he  lost  his  temper,  and  ordered  the  Genoese 
to  form  and  begin  the  battle. 

"  The  Genoese  were  a  body  of  six,  or  according 
to  some  writers,  of  fifteen  thousafid  Italians,  who 
fought  with  cross  bows,  under  two  celebrated  lead- 
ers, Antonia  Doria,  and  Carlo  Grimaldi.  They  were 
supported  by  the  king's  brother,  the  count  D'Alen- 
5on,  with  a  numerous  cavalry  superbly  accoutred. 
The  king  himself  followed  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
in  four  divisions  :  the  amount  of  the  combatants  has 
been  estimated  by  different  writers  at  every  inter- 
mediate number,  between  00,000  and  120,000. 

"  Never,  perhaps,  were  preparations  for  battle  made 
under  circumstances  so  truly  awful.  On  that  very 
day  the  sun  suffered  a  partial  eclipse :  birds  in  clouds, 
the  precursors  of  a  storm,  flew  screaming  over  the 
two  armies ;  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  accompa- 
nied with  incessant  thunder  and  lightning.  About 
five  in  the  afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up :  the 
sun  in  full  splendour  darted  his  rays  in  the  eyes  of 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  Genoese,  setting  up  three  shouts, 
discharged  their  quarrels.  But  they  were  no  match 
for  the  English  archers,  who  received  the  volley  in 
silence,  and  returned  their  arrows  in  such  numbers, 
and  with  such  force,  that  the  cross-bow  men  began 
to  waver.  The  Count  D'Alenfon,  calling  them 
cowards,  ordered  his  men  to  cut  down  the  runaways; 
but  he  only  added  to  the  disorder.  Many  of  his 
knights  were  unhorsed  by  the  archers,  and  as  they  lay- 
on  the  ground  were  dispatched  by  the  Welshmen,  who 
hnd  armed  themselves  with  long  knives  for  the  pur- 
pose." The  French  historians  say  that  the  rain  had 
slackened  the  strings  of  the  Genose'  bows,  which 
were  not  kept  in  covers   like  the  English. 


"  At  length  the  passage  was  cleared  :  the  count  on 
one  side,  and  his  colleague  the  earl  of  Flanders  on 
the  other,  skirted  the  English  archers,  while  a  nu- 
merous body  of  French,  Germans,  and  Savoyards, 
forced  their  way  to  the  men  at  arms  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  prince.  The  second  division  immedi- 
ately closed  for  his  support :  but  the  conflict  grew 
fierce  and  doubtful ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Norwich  was 
sent  to  request  a  reinforcement.  Edward,  who  from 
a  windmill  watched  the  chances  of  the  battle,  and 
the  movements  of  the  armies,  inquired  if  his  son 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  messenger  replied, 
'  No.'  '  Then,'  said  he,  '  tell  Warwick  that  he  shall 
have  no  assistance.  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs.  He 
and  those  who  have  him  in  charge,  shall  earn  the 
whole  glory  of  the  day.'  " 

This  speech  is  given  very  differently  by  differ- 
ent authors ;  Hume  modernizes  into  a  set  speech, 
and  Mackintosh  gives  it  with  none  of  the  justice 
which  Lingard  has  worded  it;  Mackintosh's  appears 
to  be  the  most  correct  statement,  which  is,  that  Eld 
ward  asked  of  the  messenger,  "  Is  my  son  dead  ?" 
"No,  sir,"  replied  the  knight;  "but  he  is  hardly 
matched."  "  Return  to  those  who  sent  you,"  said 
the  king,  "  and  say,  that  they  send  no  more  to  me 
while  my  son  is  alive.  Let  them  suffer  him  to  win 
his  spurs  ;  for  if  God  be  pleased,  I  will  this  journey 
(day)  be  his."  This  difference  is  of  littfe  conse- 
quence, except  that  it  proves  in  how  many  different 
ways  the  same  story  may  be  told. 

We  now  return  to  Lingard.  "  The  king  of  France 
was  impatient  to  join  the  Count  D'Alenfon  ;  but  the 
archers  in  his  front  opposed  an  impenetrable  barrier. 
At  each  charge  he  lost  the  bravest  of  his  attendants  : 
his  horse  had  been  killed  under  him  ;  and  his  friends 
advised,  in  vain,  to  retire.  At  length  it  began  to 
grow  dark  :  his  brother  and  the  earl  of  Flanders  had 
fallen  ;  and  the  battle  evidently  was  lost,  when  John 
of  Hainault,  telling  him  to  reserve  himself  for  vic- 
tory on  some  other  occasion,  laid  hold  of  his  bridle, 
and  led  him  away  by  force.  With  a  small  retinue 
of  five  barons  and  sixty  knights,  he  escaped  to  the 
city  of  Amiens. 

"  The  flight  of  Philip  did  not  terminate  the  contest. 
Many  of  the  French  continued  in  detached  bodies 
to  charge  their  adversaries :  but  as  their  efforts  were 
made  without  concert,  they  generally  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  assailants.  As  the  darkness  in- 
creased the  fighting  gradually  ceased :  the  voices  of 
men,  seeking  the  banners  from  which  they  had  wan- 
dered, were  no  longer  heard  :  and  the  English  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  the  repulse  of  the  enemy. 
The  king,  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  his  victory, 
ordered  fires  to  be  kindled,  and  forbade  his  men  to 
quit  their  posts.  Eager  to  testify  his  approbation  of 
the  prince,  he  sprang  to  meet  him,  and  clasping  him 
in  his  arms,  exclaimed :  '  Fair  son,  continue  your 
career.  You  have  behaved  nobly.  You  have  shewn 
yourself  worthy  of  me  and  the  crown,'  The  young 
Edward  sank  on  his  knee,  and  modestly  attributed 
all  the  merit  to  his  father, 

"  The  darkness  of  the  night  was  succeeded  by  a 
dense  mist  in  the  morning,  which  equally  intercepted 
the  view ;  and  to  gain  information  the  king  sent 
out  before  sunrise  a  detachment  of  three  thousand 
men.  Thev  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  a  body  of  militia  from  Beauvais  and  Amiens, 
which  ignorant  of  the  preceding  events,  had  marched 
all  night  to  overtake  the  army.  These  men  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  and  unprepared  for  battle,  were 
massacred  almost  without  resistance.  A  similar 
TTTctnVp  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  ai'chbishop  of 
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Rouen,  and  the  grand  Prior  of  France,  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  kuights.  As  the  day  cleared,  thou- 
sands of  Frenchmen  were  discovered  in  the  fields, 
who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  trees  and 
hedges,  iu  the  hope  of  finding  tJieir  lords  in  the 
morning.  These,  too,  were  butchered  by  the  En- 
glish cavalry  :  so  that  the  carnage  of  the  second  is 
•issertcd  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  former  day. 

"  At  noon  the  king  ordered  the  Lords  Cobham  and 
Stafford  to  examine  the  held  of  battle.  They  took 
with  them  three  heralds,  to  ascertain  from  the  sur- 
coats  of  the  knights,  and  two  secretaries  to  record, 
the  names  and  ranks  of  those  who  had  fallen.  In 
the  evening  they  presented  to  the  king  eighty  ban- 
ners, and  a  catalogue  of  eleven  princes,  twelve  hun- 
dred knights,  and  thirty  thousand  persons  of  inferior 
consideration.  A  truce  of  three  days  was  proclaimed 
to  allow  the  enemy  time  to  bury  their  dead :  and 
Edward  assisted  iu  mourning  at  the  funeral  service 
in  the  cemetery  of  Monleuay. 

"  Among  the  slain  the  most  distinguished  was 
John,  king  of  Bohemia.  Age  had  not  chilled  in  him 
the  fire  of  youth  :  though  blind,  he  placed  himself  in 
the  first  division  of  the  French  ;  and  as  the  issue 
grew  dubious,  ordered  the  four  knights,  his  attend- 
ants, to  lead  him  into  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  '  tiiat 
I,  too,'  said  he,  '  may  have  a  stroke  at  the  English.' 
Placing  himself  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  interlacing 
their  bridles,  tliey  spurred  forward  their  horses,  and 
were  almost  immediately  slain.  The  reader  will 
probably  consiiler  the  Bohemian  monarch  as  foolishly 
prodigal  of  life  :  by  the  writers  of  the  age  his  conduct 
has  been  e.\tollcd  as  an  instance  of  unparellelcd  he- 
roism. His  crest,  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the 
motto,  '  Ich  dien,'  I  serve,  was.adopled  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  has  always  been  borne  by  his  suc- 
cessors." 

Mackintosh  says,  "  John  of  Luxemburgh  (the 
king  of  Bohemia),  was  slain  by  Prince  John,"  an 
excess  of  credulity  in  favour  of  that  young  warrior, 
to  which  even  Hume  does  not  venture. 

The  date  of  this  battle  is  variously  given  as  having 
been  fought  on  the  24th,  the  25th,  and  the  2Gth  of 
August.  Mackintosh  says,  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
August,  1-316,  in  which  Kapin  and  Henry  agree  with 
him,  and  also  Lingard,  though  the  last,  by  a  mis- 
take in  printing,  has  July  for  August,  a  self-evident 
error.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  there  .••hould  be 
any  doubt  of  the  actual  date  of  a  day  marked  by  so 
extraordinary  an  astronomical  occurrence. 

Hume  says,  the  king  of  Majorca  was  slain,  but 
this  was  not  the  case ;  he  certainly  did  not  die  until 
three  years  subsequently  ;  and  there  is  some  doubt 
of  his  being  present  at  all  at  this  action.  He  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  numbers  who  were 
siain. 

On  the  day  of  battle,  and  on  the  ensuing,  there 
fell,  by  a  moderate  computation,  1200  French 
knights,  14W  gentlemen,  4I)IXJ  men  at  arms,  besides 
about  ■30,(KX)  of  inferior  rank  :  many  of  the  principal 
nobility  of  France,  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Bour- 
bon, the  earls  of  Flanders,  Blois,  Vaudemont,  Au- 
malc,  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  action 
may  seem  no  loss  remarkable  for  the  small  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  English,  than  for  the  great  slaughter 
of  tho  French:  there  were  killed  in  it  only  one 
psquire,  and  three  knights,  and  very  few  of  inferior 
rank  ;  a  demonstration,  that  tho  i>rudcnt  disposition 
niuiinrd  by  Edward,  and  the  disonicriy  attack  made 
by  the  Frcni  h,  ha<l  rendered  the  whole  rather  a  rout 
than  a  battle ;  which  was  indeed  the  common  case 
iri:h  cnjdgcmeati  in  those  times. 


The  great  prudence  of  Edward  appeared  not  only 
in  obtaining  this  memorable  victory,  but  in  the 
measures  which  he  pursued  after  it.  Not  elated  by 
his  present  prosperity,  so  far  as  to  expect  the  total 
conquest  of  Franco,  or  even  that  of  any  considerable 
provinces;  he  purposed  only  to  secure  such  an  easy 
entrance  into  that  kingdom,  as  might  afterwards 
open  the  way  to  more  moderate  advantages.  He 
knew  the  extreme  distance  of  Guienne  :  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  pene- 
trating on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  had 
already  lost  much  of  his  authority  over  Flanders  by 
the  death  of  d'Artevillc,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  populace  themselves,  his  fonner  partisans,  on 
his  attempting  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  that 
province  to  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  king,  there 
fore,  limited  his  ambition  to  the  conquest  of  Calais; 
and  after  the  interval  of  a  few  days,  which  he  em- 
ployed in  interring  the;  slain,  he  marched  with  his 
victorious  army,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
place. 

John  of  Vienne,  a  valiant  knight  of  Burgundy, 
was  governor  of  Calais,  and  being  sup])lied  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  defence,  he  encouraged 
the  townsmen  to  perform  to  the  utmost  their  duty  to 
their  king  and  country.  Edward,  therefore,  sensible 
from  the  beginning  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
the  place  by  force,  purposed  only  to  reduce  it  by 
famine :  he  chose  a  secure  station  for  his  camp ; 
drew  entrenchments  around  the  whole  city ;  raised 
huts  for  his  soldiers,  which  he  covered  with  straw  or 
broom ;  and  provided  his  army  with  all  the  conve- 
niences necessary  to  make  them  endure  the  winter 
season,  which  was  approaching.  As  the  governor 
soon  perceived  his  intention,  he  expelled  all  the 
useless  mouths;  and  the  king  had  the  generosity  to 
allow  these  unhappy  people  to  pass  through  his 
camp,  and  he  even  supplied  them  with  money  for 
their  journey. 

While  Edward  was  engaged  in  this  siege,  which 
employed  him  near  a  twelvemonth,  there  passed  in 
difl'ercnt  places  many  other  events  ;  and  all  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms. 

The  retreat  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  from  Gui- 
enne left  the  earl  of  Derby  master  of  the  field ;  and 
he  was  not  ncgligi'nt  in  making  his  advantage  of 
the  superiority.  He  took  Mirebeau  by  assault :  he 
made  himself  master  of  Lusignan  in  the  same  man- 
ner: Taillcbourg  and  St.  Jean  d'Angeli  fell  into 
his  hands :  Poictiers  opened  its  gates  to  him ;  and 
Derby  having  thus  broken  into  the  frontiers  on  that 
quarter,  earned  his  incursions  to  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  and  filled  all  the  southern  provinces  of  France 
with  horror  and  devastation. 

The  flames  of  war  were  at  the  same  time  kindled 
in  Britanny.  Charles  of  Blois  invaded  that  province 
with  a  considerable  army,  and  invested  the  fortress 
of  Roche  do  Rien;  but  the  countess  of  Mountfort, 
reinforced  by  some  English  troops  under  Sir  Thomas 
Dagworth,  attacked  him  during  the  night  in  his 
intrenchments,  dispersed  his  army,  and  took  Charles 
himself  prisoner.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  enjoyed 
his  pretentions  to  Britanny,  compelled  by  the  )ire- 
sent  nccpHsity,  took  on  her  the;  government  of  the 
j)arty,  and  proved  herself  a  rival  in  every  shape,  and 
an  Hnta'.'oiiist  tothe  countess  of  Mountfort,  both  in 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet.  And  while  these  heroic 
dames  prefented  this  extraordinary  scene  to  the 
world,  another  princess  in  England,  of  still  higher 
rank,  showed  herself  no  less  capable  of  exerting 
every  manly  virtue. 

Tlie  Scoirish  imtion,  after   long  defending,  with 
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incredible  perseverance,  their  liberties  against  the 
superior  force  of  the  English,  recalled  their  king, 
David  Bruce,  in  1342.  Though  that  prince,  neither 
by  his  age  nor  capacity,  could  bring  them  great  as- 
sistance, he  gave  them  the  countenance  of  sovereign 
authority ;  and  as  Edward's  wars  on  the  continent 
proved  a  great  diversion  to  the  force  of  England, 
they  rendered  the  balance  more  equal  betvpeen  the 
kingdoms.  In  every  truce  which  Edward  concluded 
with  Philip,  the  king  of  Scotland  was  comprehended; 
and  when  Edward  made  his  last  invasion  upon 
France,  David  was  strongly  solicited  by  his  ally  to 
begin  also  hostilities,  and  to  invade  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  The  nobility  of  his  nation 
being  always  forward  in  such  incursions,  David  soon 
mustered  a  great  army,  entered  Northumberland  at 
the  head  of  above  50,000  men,  and  carried  his  ra- 
vages and  devastations  to  the  gates  of  Durham.  But 
Queen  Philippa,  assembling  a  body  of  little  more 
than  12,000  men,  which  she  entrusted  to  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Piercy,  ventured  to  approach  him  at 
Neville's  Cross,  near  that  city  ;  and  riding  through 
the  ranks  of  her  army,  exhorted  every  man  to  do 
his  duty,  and  to  take  revenge  on  these  barbarous 
ravagers.  Nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to  leave  the 
field,  till  the  armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging. 
The  Scots  have  often  been  unfortunate  in  the  great 
pitched  battles  which  they  fought  with  the  English ; 
even  though  they  commonly  declined  such  engage- 
ments where  the  superiority  of  numbers  was  not  on 
their  side  :  but  never  did  they  receive  a  more  fatal 
blow  than  the  present.  They  were  broken  and 
chased  off  the  field  :  fifteen  thousand  of  them,  some 
historians  say  twenty  thousand,  were  slain ;  among 
whom  were  Edward  Keith,  earl  mareschal,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Charteris,  chancellor  :  and  the  king  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  with  the  earls  of  Suther- 
land, Fife,  Monteith,  Carrie,  Lord  Douglas,  and 
many  other  noblemen. 

Philippa,  having  secured  her  royal  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover;  and  was  received 
in  the  English  camp  before  Calais  with  all  the  tri- 
umph due  to  her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her  success. 
This  age  was  the  reign  of  chivalry  and  gallantry : 
Edward's  court  excelled  in  these  accomplishments 
as  much  as  in  policy  and  arms  ;  and  if  any  thing 
could  justify  the  obsequious  devotion  then  professed 
to  the  fair  sex,  it  must  be  the  appearance  of  such 
extraordinary  women  as  shone  forth  during  that 
period. 

The  town  of  Calais  had  been  defended  with  re- 
markable vigilance,  constancy,  and  bravery,  by  the 
townsmen,  during  a  siege  of  unusual  length  :  but 
Philip,  informed  of  their  distressed  condition,  de- 
termined at  last  to  attempt  their  relief;  and  he  ap- 
proached the  English  with  an  immense  army,  which 
the  writers  of  that  age  make  amount  to  200,000  men. 
But  he  found  Edward  so  surrounded  with  morasses, 
and  secured  by  intrenchments,  that,  without  running 
on  inevitable  destruction,  he  concluded  it  impossible 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  English  camp.  He  had 
no  other  resource  than  to  send  his  rival  a  vain  chal- 
lenge to  meet  him  in  the  open  field ;  which,  being 
refused,  he  was  obliged  to  decamp  with  his  army, 
and  disperse  them  into  their  several  provinces. 

John  of  Vienne,  governor  of  Calais,  now  saw  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  his  fortress,  which  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity  by  famine  and  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  inhabitants.  He  appeared  on  the  walls, 
and  made  a  signal  to  the  English  centinels  that  he 
desired  a  parley.  Sir  Waller  Manry  was  sent  to 
him  by  Edward.     "  Brave  knight,"  cried  the  go- 


vernor, "  I  have  been  entrusted  by  my  sovereign 
with  the  command  of  this  town  :  it  is  almost  a  year 
since  you  besieged  me ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  as 
well  as  those  under  me,  to  do  our  duty.  But  you 
are  acquainted  with  our  present  condition  :  we  have 
no  hopes  of  relief;  we  are  perishing  with  hunger;  I 
am  willing  therefore  to  surrender,  and  desire,  as  the 
sole  condition,  to  ensure  the  lives  and  liberties  ot 
these  brave  men,  who  have  so  long  shared  with  me 
every  danger  and  fatigue." 

Slanny  replied,  that  he  was  well  acquainted  W'ith 
the  intentions  of  the  king  of  England;  that  tliat 
prince  was  incensed  against  the  townsmen  of  Calais 
for  their  pertinacious  resistance,  and  for  the  evils 
which  they  had  made  him  and  his  subjects  suffer; 
that  he  was  determined  to  take  exemplary  vengeance 
on  them ;  and  would  not  receive  the  town  on  any 
condition  which  should  confine  him  in  the  punish 
ment  of  these  offenders.  "  Consider,"  replied  Vi- 
enne, "  that  this  is  not  the  treatment  to  which  brave 
men  are  entitled :  if  any  English  knight  had  been 
in  my  situation,  your  king  would  have  expected  the 
same  conduct  from  him.  The  inhabitants  of  Calais 
have  done  for  their  sovereign  what  merits  the  esteem 
of  every  prince  ;  much  more  of  so  gallant  a  prince 
as  Edward.  But  I  inform  you,  that  if  we  must  pe- 
rish, we  shall  not  perish  unrevenged;  and  that  we 
are  not  yet  so  reduced,  but  we  can  sell  our  lives  at 
a  high  price  to  the  victors.  It  is  the  interest  of  both 
sides  to  prevent  these  desperate  extremities ;  and  I 
expect  that  you  yourself,  brave  knight,  wiU  inter 
pose  your  good  offices  with  your  prince  in  our  be- 
half." 

Manny  was  struck  with  the  justness  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  represented  to  the  king  the  danger  of 
reprisals,  if  he  should  give  such  treatment  to  the  in 
habitants  of  Calais.  Edward  was  at  last  persuaded 
to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  demanded : 
he  only  insisted  that  six  of  the  most  considerable 
citizens  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he 
thought  proper;  that  they  should  come  to  his  camp, 
carrying  the  keys  of  the  city  in  their  hands,  bare 
headed  and  barefooted,  with  ropes  about  their  necks: 
and,  on  these  conditions,  he  promised  to  sj)are  the 
lives  of  all  the  remainder. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  it 
struck  the  inhabitants  with  new  consternation.  To 
sacrifice  six  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  certain  de- 
struction for  signalizing  their  valour  in  a  common 
cause,  appeared  to  them  even  more  severe  than  that 
general  punishment  with  which  they  were  before 
threatened  ;  and  they  found  themselves  incapable  ol 
coming  to  any  resolution  in  so  cruel  and  distressful 
a  situation.  At  last  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
called  Eustace  ds  St.  Pierre,  stepped  forward,  and 
declared  himself  willing  to  encounter  death  for  the 
safety  of  his  friends  and  companions  :  another,  ani- 
mated by  his  example,  made  a  like  generous  offer  : 
a  third  and  a  fourth  presented  themselves  to  the 
same  fate ;  and  the  whole  number  was  soon  com- 
pleted. These  six  heroic  burgesses  appeared  before 
Edward  in  the  guise  of  malefactors,  laid  at  his  feet 
the  keys  of  their  city,  and  were  ordered  to  be  led  to 
execution.  The  queen  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  him,  and,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged  the 
lives  of  these  citizens.  Having  obtained  her  request, 
she  carried  them  into  her  tent  ordered  a  repast  to 
be  set  before  them,  and,  after  making  them  a  pre- 
sent of  money  and  clothes,  dismissed  them  in 
safety. 

This  story  is  taken  nearly  word  for  word  from 
Froissart,  and,  like  many  other  of  his  extraordinary 
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stories,  is  somewhat  to  be  suspected;  and  so  much 
the  more,  as  Avesbury,  who  i<  particular  in  his  nar- 
ratiou  of  the  surrcLder  of  Calais,  says  nothing  of  it; 
and.  on  the  contrary,  extols  in  general  the  king's 
generosity  and  lenity  to  the  inhabitants.  The  num- 
berless mistakes  of  Froissart,  proceeding  either  from 
negligence,  credulity,  or  love  of  the  marvellous,  in- 
validate very  muih  his  testimony,  even  though  he 
was  a  contemporan,',  and  though  his  history  was  de- 
dicated to  Queen  Philippa  herself.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  imagine,  that  the  patrons  of  dedications  read  the 
books,  much  less  vouch  for  all  the  contents  of  them. 
It  is  not  a  slight  testimony  that  should  make  us  give 
credit  to  a  story  so  dishonourable  to  Edward,  espe- 
cially after  that  proof  of  his  humanity,  in  allowing 
a  free  passage  to  all  the  women,  children,  and  in- 
firm people,  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege;  at  least, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  if  the  story  has  any 
foundation,  he  seriously  meant  to  execute  his  me- 
naces against  the  six  townsmen  of  Calais. 

Lingard  disregards  this  story  entirely,  and  Mack- 
intosh says,  "  It  may  be  expected  the  whole  scene 
v.as  a  concerted  exhibition,  to  display  the  grace  of 
mercy  in  union  with  the  terrors  of  vengeance." 

The  king  took  possession  of  Calais :  and  immedi- 
ately executed  an  act  of  more  justifiable  rigour.  He 
knew  that,  notwithstanding  his  pretended  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  every  Frenchman  regarded  him  as 
a  mortal  enemy:  he  therefore  ordered  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calais  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  he  peo- 
pled it  anew  with  English  ;  a  policy  which  probably 
prcnerved  so  long  to  his  successors  the  dominion  of 
that  important  fortress.  He  made  it  the  staple  of 
wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead  ;  the  four  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  commodities,  of  the  kingdom,  for  which  there 
was  any  considerable  demand  in  foreign  markets. 
All  the  English  were  obliged  to  bring  thither  these 
goods.  Foreign  merchants  came  to  the  same  place 
in  order  to  purchase  them :  and  at  a  period  when 
posts  were  not  established,  and  when  the  comn)uni- 
cation  between  states  was  so  imperfect,  this  institu- 
tion, tho'jgh  it  hurt  the  navigation  of  England,  was 
probably  of  advantage  to  the  kingdom. 

Thrnugh  the  mediation  of  the  pope's  legates,  Ed- 
ward concluded  a  truce  with  France ;  but,  even 
during  this  cessation  of  arms,  be  had  very  nearly 
lost  Calais,  the  sole  fruit  of  all  his  boasted  victories. 
The  king  had  entrusted  the  place  to  Aimcry  de 
Pavic,  an  Italian,  who  had  discovered  bravery  and 
conduct  in  the  wars,  but  was  utterly  destitute  of 
every  principle  of  honour  and  fidelity.  This  man 
agreed  to  deliver  up  Calais  for  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  crowns ;  and  Geoffrey  de  Charni,  who 
commanded  the  French  forces  in  those  quarters, 
and  who  knew  that,  if  he  succeeded  in  this  service, 
he  should  not  be  disavowed,  ventured,  without  con- 
sulting his  master,  to  conclude  the  bargain  with  him. 
Edward,  informed  of  this  treachery  by  means  of 
Aimery's  secretary,  summoned  the  governor  to  Lon- 
don on  other  pretences;  and  having  charged  him 
with  the  guilt,  promised  him  his  life,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  turn  the  contrivance  to  the  dc- 
«tr»irtion  of  the  rnomy.  The  Italian  easily  agreed 
to  this  double  treachery.  A  day  was  appointed  for 
»he  admission  of  the  French ;  and  Edward,  having 
prrpafd  a  force  of  about  a  thousand  men,  under 
Sir  Walter  Manny,  secretly  dejiarted  from  London, 
carryiiij;  with  him  the  prince  of  Wales;  and,  with- 
out being  fuspoctcd,  arrived  the  evening  before  at 
Calais  On  the  appearance  of  Charni.  a  chosen 
hand  of  French  snldii-rs  was  admitted  at  the  jjostern  ; 
•nd  Aimery,  receiving  the  stipulated  sura,  p.'omJBcd 


that,  with  their  assistance,  he  would  immediately 
open  the  great  gale  to  the  troops,  who  were  waiting 
with  im])atience  for  the  fulfilling  of  his  engagement. 
All  the  French  who  entered  were  immediately  slain, 
or  taken  prisoners :  the  great  gate  opened  :  Edward 
rushed  forth  with  cries  of  battle  and  of  victory  :  the 
French,  though  astonished  at  the  event,  behaved 
with  valour:  a  fierce  and  bloody  engagement  en- 
sued. As  the  morning  broke,  the  king,  who  was  not 
distinguished  by  his  arms,  and  who  fought  as  a  pri- 
vate man  under  the  standard  of  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
remarked  a  French  gentleman,  called  Eustace  de 
Uibaumont,  who  exerted  himself  with  singular  vi- 
gour and  bravery;  and  he  was  seized  with  a  desire 
of  trying  a  single  combat  with  him.  He  stepped 
forth  from  his  troop,  and  challenging  Kibaumont  by 
name,  (for  he  was  known  to  him,)  began  a  sharp 
and  dangerous  encounter.  He  was  twice  beaten  to 
the  ground  by  the  valour  of  the  Frenchman  :  he 
twice  recovered  himself:  the  victory  was  long  unde- 
cided ;  till  Kibaumont,  perceiving  himself  to  be  left 
almost  alone,  called  out  to  his  antagonist,  "  Sir 
knight,  I  yield  myself  your  prisoner;"  and  at  the 
same  time  delivered  his  sword  to  the  king.  Most 
of  the  French,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
intercepted  in  their  retreat,  lost  either  their  lives  or 
their  liberty. 

According  to  Lingard,  Aimery  was  not  trea- 
cherous to  Edward,  Imt  furnished  him  with  the  idea 
of  outjjlotting  Charni.  Aimery  was  subsequently 
surprised  in  the  castle  at  Fretun,  by  Charni,  which 
Edward  had  given  him,  and  murdered. 

The  French  officers  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  were  conducted  into  Calais;  where 
Edward  discovered  to  them  the  antagonist  with  whom 
they  had  the  honour  to  be  engaged,  and  treated 
them  with  great  regard  and  courtesy.  They  were 
admitted  to  sup  with  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
English  nobility  ;  and,  after  supper,  the  king  him- 
self came  into  the  a])artmcnt,  and  went  about,  con- 
versing familiarly  with  one  or  other  of  his  prisoners. 
He  even  addressed  himself  to  Charni,  and  avoided 
reproaching  him,  in  too  severe  terms,  with  the 
treacherous  attempt  which  he  had  made  upon  Calais 
during  the  truce:  but  he  openly  bestowed  the  highest 
encomiums  upon  Kibaumont  ;  called  him  the  most 
valourous  knight  that  he  had  ever  been  acquainted 
with ;  and  confessed  that  he  himself  had  at  no  time 
been  in  so  great  danger,  as  when  engaged  in  com- 
bat with  him.  He  then  took  a  string  of  pearls, 
which  he  wore  about  his  own  head,  and  throwing  it 
over  the  head  of  Kibaumont,  he  said  to  him.  "  Sir 
Eustace,  I  bestow  this  present  upon  you  as  a  testi- 
mony of  my  esteem  for  your  bravery:  and  I  desire 
you  to  wear  it  a  year  for  my  sake  :  I  know  you  to 
be  gay  and  amorous,  and  to  take  delight  in  the 
company  of  ladies  and  damsels :  let  them  all  know 
from  what  hand  you  had  the  })resent :  you  are  no 
longer  a  prisoner ;  I  acquit  y<>u  of  your  ransom; 
and  you  are  at  liberty  to-morrow  to  dispose  of  your- 
self as  you  think  projter." 

Nothing  ])roves  more  evidently  the   vast   superi- 
ority assumed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  above  all 
the  other  orders  of  men  during  those  ages,  than  the 
I  extreme  difference  which  Edward  made  in  his  treat- 
I  ment  of  these  French  knights,  and   that  of  his   re- 
I  ported  conduct  to  the  six  citizens  of  Calais,  who  had 
exerted  more  signal  bravery  ij  a  cause  more  justi- 
fiable and  more  honourable. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Institution  of  the  Garter — State  of  France-^Battle  of 
Poictiers— Captivity  of  the  king  of  France— Stale 
of  that  Kingdom — hivasioii  of  France— Peace  of 
Bretiyiti— State  of  France-^-Espedition  into  Cas- 
tile— Rupture  with  France— III  success  of  the  En- 
glish—Death of  the  prince  of  Wales— Death — and 
character  of  the  King. 

The  prudent  conduct  and  great  success  of  Ed- 
ward in  his  foreign  wars,  had  excited  a  strong  emu- 
lation and  a  military  genius  among  the  English  no- 
bility;  and  these  turbulent  barons,  overawed  by  the 
crown,  gave  now  a  more  useful  direction  to  their 
ambition,  and  attached  themselves  to  a  prince  who 
led  them  to  the  acquisition  of  riches  and  glory. 
That  he  might  farther  promote  the  spirit  of  emula- 
tion and  obedience,  the  king  instituted  the  order  of 
ihe  Garter,  in  imitation  of  some  orders  of  a  like  na- 
ture, religious  as  well  as  military,  which  had  been 
established  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  num- 
ber received  into  this  order  consisted  of  twenty-five 
persons,  besides  the  sovereign ;  and  as  it  has  never 
been  enlarged,  this  badge  of  distinction  continues 
as  honourable  as  at  its  first  institution,  and  is  still 
a  valuable,  though  a  cheap  present,  which  the  prince 
can  confer  on  his  greatest  subjects.  A  vulgar  story 
prevails,  but  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  autho- 
rity, that,  at  a  court-ball,  Edward's  mistress,  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
dropped  her  garter ;  and  the  king,  taking  it  up,  ob- 
served some  of  the  courtiers  to  smile,  as  if  they 
thought  that  he  had  not  obtained  this  favour  merely 
by  accident :  upon  which  he  called  out,  Hani  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense,  "  Evil  to  him  that  evil  thinks  ;"  and  as 
every  incident  of  gallantry  among  those  ancient 
warriors  was  magnified  into  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, he  instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter  in 
memorial  of  this  event,  and  gave  these  words  as  the 
motto  of  the  order.  This  origin,  though  frivolous, 
is  not  unsuitable  to  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and 
it  is  indeed  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account, 
either  for  the  seemingly  unmeaning  terms  of  the 
motto,  or  for  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  garter,  which 
seems  to  have  no  reference  to  any  purpose  either  of 
military  use  or  ornament. 

But  a  sudden  damp  was  thrown  over  this  festivity 
and  triumph  of  the  court  of  England,  by  a  destruc- 
tive pestilence  which  invaded  that  kingdom,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  Europe,  "It  was,"  says  Lingard, 
"  a  pestilence  as  general  and  destructive  as  any  re- 
coided  in  history.  We  first  discover  it  in  the  em- 
piie  of  Cdthai;  thence  we  rnay  trace  its  progress 
thiough  different  provinces  of  Asia  to  the  Delta  and 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  ;  a  south  wind  transported  it 
irito  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands  ;  from  which  it 
swept  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  depopulated 
Italy,  and  crossed  the  barrier  of  the  Alps  into 
France.  A  succession  of  earthquakes,  which  shook 
the  continent  of  Europe  from  Calabria  to  the  north 
of  Poland,  ushered  in  the  fatal  year  1348;  and 
t!  ough  England  escaped  this  calamity  (the  earth- 
quake) it  was  deluged  from  the  month  of  June  to 
December  with  almost  incessant  torrents  of  rain. 
In  the  first  week  of  August,  the  plague  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Dorchester  :  in  November  it  reached 
London,  and  thence  gradually  proceeded  towards 
the  north  of  the  island.  Of  its  victims,  many  ex- 
pired in  the  course  of  six  hours,  and  few  lingered 
more  than  three  days.  From  man,  the  extermi- 
natiug  malady  extended  to  the  brute  creation ;  the 
carcases  of  sheep,  horses,  and  oxen,  lay  scattered  in 


the  fields  ;  they  were  untouched  by  birds  of  prey  ; 
and  their  putrefaction  aided  the  malignity  of  the 
disorder.  The  labours  of  husbandry  were  neg- 
lected ;  no  courts  of  justice  were  opened  ;  the  par- 
liament was  frequently  prorogued  by  proclamation, 
and  men,  intent  only  on  their  own  safety,  fled  from 
the  care  of  the  infected,  and  slighted  every  call  of 
honour,  duty,  and  humanity.  When  historians  tell 
us  that  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  human  race  pe- 
rished, we  may  suspect  them  of  exaggeration  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  form  some  idea  of  the  mortality,  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  cemeteries  in  London  were  soon 
filled  ;  that  Sir  Walter  Manny  purchased  for  a  pub- 
lic burial  place,  a  field  of  thirteen  acres,  where  the 
Charter-house  now  stands;  and  that  the  bodies  de- 
posited in  it,  during  several  weeks,  amounted  to  the 
daily  average  of  two  hundred.  It  was  observed, 
thai  though  the  malady  assailed  the  English  in  Ire- 
land, it  spared  the  natives.  The  Scots,  too,  were 
exempt  for  several  months ;  and  the  circumstance 
afi"orded  them  a  subject  of  triumph  over  their  ene- 
mies, and  introduced  among  them  a  popular  oath, 
'  by  the  foul  dethe  of  the  English.'  They  had  even 
assembled  an  army  to  invade  the  neighbouring 
counties,  when  the  contagion  insinuated  itself  into 
their  camp  in  the  forest  of  Selkirk.  Five  thousand 
men  died  before  they  disbanded  their  forces,  and 
the  fugitives  carried  with  them  the  infection  into  the 
most  distant  recesses  of  Scotland, 

The  consequences  of  the  mortality  are  carefullv 
detailed  by  the  contemporary  writers.  At  first  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  the  consumers  effected  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  merchant- 
able articles  ;  in  the  second  year  the  prices  rose  with 
a  rapidity,  and  to  a  height,  which  alarmed  the 
government.  The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  had 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  lower  orders  ;  for  the 
more  wealthy,  by  shutting  themselves  up  in  their 
castles,  and  declining  all  unnecessary  communication 
with  the  neighbourhood,  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
escaped  the  infection.  But  hence  arose  a  want  of 
labourers  for  the  cultivatiin  of  land,  and  of  artisans 
to  construct  or  repair  the  implements  of  husbandry, " 

In  August,  1351,  Edward  obtained  a  naval  vic- 
tory, of  which  Hume  makes  no  mention,  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  obstinate  engagement  and 
of  some  political  importance.  Some  of  the  Bis- 
cayan  mariners,  jealous  rivals  of  the  English,  had 
committed  many  acts  of  piracy,  and  Edward,  with  a 
fleet  of  50  small  vessels,  determined  to  chastise  them 
in  person ;  after  an  obstinate  engagement  the  Spa- 
niards were  defeated,  but  not  without  great  loss  and 
imminent  personal  hazard  on  the  part  of  the  king  and 
prince  of  Wales  who  were  nearly  sunk  in  their  ves- 
sel, which  was  destroyed.  Subsequently,  a  truce 
was  concluded  for  twenty  years,  between  '•  the  king 
of  England  and  the  maritime  cities  of  the  lordship 
of  the  king  of  Castile." 

During  the  truce,  Philip  de  Valois  had  died,  with- 
out being  able  to  re-establish  the  affairs  of  France, 
which  his  bad  success  against  England  had  thrown 
into  extreme  disorder.  This  monarch,  during  the 
first  years  of  his  reign,  had  obtained  the  appellation 
of  "  Fortunate,"  and  acquired  the  character  of  pru- 
dent ;  but  he  ill  maintained  either  the  one  or  the 
other ;  less  from  his  own  fault,  than  because  he  was 
overmatched  by  the  superior  fortune  and  superior 
genius  of  Edward,  But  the  incidents  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  John  gave  the  French  nation  cause  to  re- 
gret  even  the  calamitous  times  of  his  predecessor. 
John,  was  distinguished  by  many  virtues,  particu- 
larly a  scrupulous  honour  and  fidelity  :  he  was  not 
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deficient  iu  personal  courage;  but  as  he  wanted  that 
masterly  prudence  and  foresight,  which  his  difficult 
situation  required,  his  kingdom  was  at  the  same  time 
disturbed  by  intestine  commotions,  and  oppressed 
with  foreign  wars.  The  chief  source  of  its  calamities 
was  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  who  received  the 
epithet  of  the  bad  or  wicked,  and  whose  conduct 
fully  entitled  him  to  tnat  appellation.  This  prince 
was  descended  from  males  of  the  blood  royal  of 
France  ;  his  mother  was  daughter  of  Lewis  Hulin  ; 
he  had  himself  espoused  a  daughter  of  King  John  : 
but  all  these  ties,  which  ought  to  have  connected 
him  with  the  throne,  gave  him  only  greater  power 
to  shake  and  overthrow  it.  With  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal qualities,  he  was  courteous,  affable,  engaging, 
eloquent;  full  of  insinuation  and  address;  inex- 
haustible in  his  resources;  active  and  enterprising. 
But  these  splendid  accomplishments  were  attended 
with  such  defects  as  made  them  pernicious  to  his 
country,  and  even  ruinous  to  himself:  he  was  vola- 
tile, inconstant,  faithless,  revengeful,  malicious  ;  re- 
strained by  no  principle  or  duty ;  insatiable  in  his 
pretensions;  and  whether  successful  or  unfortunate 
in  one  enterprise,  he  immediately  undertook  another, 
in  which  he  was  never  deterred  from  employing  the 
most  criminal  and  most  dishonourable  expedients. 

The  constable  of  Eu,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Edward  at  Caen,  recovered  bis  liberty,  on  the 
promise  of  delivering  as  his  ransom,  the  town  of 
Guisnes,  near  Calais,  of  which  he  was  superior  lord  ; 
but  as  John  was  offended  at  this  stipulation,  which, 
if  fulfilled,  opened  still  farther  that  frontier  to  the 
enemy  :  and  as  he  suspected  the  constable  of  more 
dangerous  connexions  with  the  king  of  England,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and,  without  any  legal  or 
formal  trial,  put  him  to  death  in  prison.  Charles 
de  la  Cerda  was  appointed  constable  in  his  place  ; 
and  had  a  Uke  fatal  end ;  the  king  of  Navarre  or- 
dered him  to  be  assassinated ;  and  such  was  the 
weakness  of  the  crown,  that  this  prince,  instead  of 
dreading  punishment,  would  not  even  agree  to  ask 
pardon  for  his  offence,  but  on  condition  that  he 
ghould  receive  an  accession  of  territory  :  and  he 
had  also  John's  second  son  pu'  into  his  hands  as  a 
security  for  his  person,  when  he  came  to  court,  and 
performed  this  act  of  mock  penitence  and  humilia- 
tion before  his  oovereign. 

The  two  French  princes  seemed  entirely  recon- 
ciled; but  this  dissimulation,  to  which  John  sub- 
mitted from  necessity,  and  Charles  from  habit,  did 
not  long  continue;  and  the  king  of  Navarre  knew 
that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  most  severe 
vengeance  for  the  many  crimes  and  treasons  which 
he  had  already  committed,  and  the  still  greater  which 
he  wag  meditating.  To  ensure  himself  of  protec- 
tion, he  entered  int)  a  secret  coirespondence  with 
England,  by  means  of  Henry  c.irl  of  Derby,  now 
carl  of  Lancaster,  who  at  that  lime  was  employed 
in  fruitless  ncgociations  for  peace  at  Avignon,  undor 
the  mediation  of  the  pope.  John  detected  this  cor- 
respondence ;  and  to  prevent  the  effects  of  it,  hi- 
•f-nt  forces  into  Normandy,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
kint'  of  Navarre's  power,  and  attacked  his  castles 
anfl  fortrc8»c».  But  hearing  that  Edward  had  jire- 
pared  an  array  to  support  an  ally,  he  hail  the  wcak- 
nc»i  to  propose  an  aicommodation  with  Chaplcs,  and 
evf-n  to  (five  this  traitorous  subject  the  sum  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  as  the  purchase  of  a  feigned 
r'-cgncileinent,  which  rendered  him  still  more  dan- 
f^erou*.  The  king  of  Navarre,  insolent  from  past 
impuniiy,  and  denperatc  from  the  dangen  which  he 
•ppreh'  nded,  continued  bit  intrigues ;  and  associ- 


ating himself  with  Geoffrey  d'Harcourt,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  pardon  I'rom  Philip  de  Valois,  but  perse- 
vered still  in  his  factious  disposition,  he  increased 
the  number  of  his  partizans  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  He  even  seduced,  by  his  address,  Charles 
the  king  of  France's  eldest  son,  a  youth  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who  was  the  first  that  bore  the  name 
of  Dauphin,,  by  the  re-union  of  the  province  of 
Dauphiny  to  the  crown.  But  this  prince,  being 
made  sensible  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  these  con- 
nexions, promised  to  make  atonement  for  the  offence 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  associates  ;  and,  in  concert 
with  his  father,  he  invited  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
other  noblemen  of  the  party,  to  a  feast  at  Roiieu, 
where  they  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  John. 
Some  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  immediately  led 
to  execution;  the  king  of  Navarre  was  thrown  into 
prison  :  but  this  stroke  of  severity  in  the  king,  and 
of  treachery  in  the  Dauphin,  was  far  from  proving 
decisive  in  maintaining  the  royal  authority.  Philip 
of  Navarre,  brother  to  Charles,  and  Geoffrey  d'Har- 
court, put  all  the  towns  and  castles  belonging  to  theit 
prince  in  a  posture  of  defence;  and  had  immediate 
recourse  to  the  protection  of  England  in  this  despe- 
rate extremity. 

The  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  had 
always  been  ill  observed  on  both  sides,  was  now  ex- 
pired:  and  Edward  was  entiicly  free  to  supjiort  the 
French  malcontents.  Well  pleased  that  the  factions 
in  France  had  at  length  gained  him  some  partisans 
in  that  kingdom,  which  his  pretensions  to  the  crown 
had  never  been  able  to  accomplish,  he  purposed  to 
attack  his  enemy  both  on  the  side  of  Guiennc,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  that  ol 
Calais,  in  his  own  person. 

Young  Edward  arrived  in  the  Garonne  with  his 
army,  on  board  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  at- 
tended by  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Oxford, 
Suffolk,  and  other  English  noblemen.  Being  joined 
by  the  vassals  of  Gascony,  he  took  the  field  ;  and  as 
the  present  disorders  in  France  prevented  every 
proper  plan  of  defence,  he  carried  on  with  impunity 
his  ravages  and  devastations,  according  to  the  mode 
of  war  in  that  age.  He  reduced  all  the  villages  and 
several  towns  in  Lauguedoc  to  ashes  :  he  presented 
himself  before  Thoulouse  ;  passed  the  Garonne,  and 
burned  the  suburbs  of  Carcassonne;  advanced  even 
to  Narbonne,  laying  every  place  waste  around  him  : 
and  after  an  incursion  of  six  weeks,  returned  with  a 
vast  booty  and  many  prisoners  to  Guicnne,  whore  he 
took  up  his  winter  quarters.  The  constable  o{ 
Bourbon,  who  commanded  iu  these  provinces,  re- 
ceived orders,  though  at  the  head  of  a  superior  army, 
on  no  account  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 

The  king  of  England's  incursion  from  Calais  wa« 
of  the  same  nature,  and  attended  with  the  same 
issue.  He  broke  into  France  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army  ;  to  wliich  he  gave  a  full  licence  of 
jilundering  and  ravaging  the  whole  country.  He 
advanced  to  St.  Omer,  where  the  king  of  France 
was  posted  ;  and  on  the  retreat  of  that  prince  lol- 
lowcd  him  to  Hcsdin.  John  still  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  declined  an  engagement:  but,  in  order  to 
save  his  reputation,  he  sent  Edward  a  challenge 
to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  him;  a  usual  bra- 
vado in  that  age,  derived  from  the  practice  of 
single  combat,  and  ridiculous  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
king  finding  no  sincerity  in  this  defiance,  retired  to 
Calais,  and  thence  went  over  to  F^ngland,  in  order 
to  defend  'hat  kingdom  against  the  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  Scots. 

'I'he  Scots,  taking   advantage  of  the  king's  ab- 
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eence,  and  that  of  the  military  power  of  Englaud, 
nad  surprised  Berwick  ;  and  had  collected  an  army 
with  a  view  of  committing  ravages  upon  the  nor- 
thern provinces  :  but  ou  the  approach  of  Edward 
they  abandoned  that  place,  which  kslS  not  tenable 
while  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  English  : 
and,  retiring  to  the  mountains,  o-ave  the  enemy  full 
liberty  of  burning  and  destroying  the  whole  country 
from  Berwick  to  Edinburgh.  Baliol  attended  Ed- 
ward on  this  expedition  ;  but  finding  that  his  con- 
stant adherence  to  the  English  had  given  his  coun- 
trymen an  unconquerable  aversion  to  his  title,  and 
that  he  himself  was  declining  through  age  and  in- 
firmities, he  finally  resigned  into  the  king's  hands 
Lis  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
ceived in  lieu  of  them  au  annual  pension  of  2000Z., 
with  which  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
privacy  and  retirement. 

During  these  military  operations,  Edward  received 
iufoimation  of  the  increasing  disorders  in  France, 
arising  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre ;  and  he  sent  Lancaster,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army,  to  support  the  partisans  of  that  ])rince 
in  Normandy.  The  war  was  conducted  with  various 
success,  but  chiefly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
French  malcontents ;  till  an  important  event  hap- 
pened in  the  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  monarchy  of  France, 
and  threw  everything  into  the  utmost  confusion. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  the  preceeding  campaign,  took  the  field  with  an 
army,  which  no  historian  makes  amount  to  above 
12.000  men,  and  of  which  not  a  third  were  English  ; 
and,  with  this  small  body,  he  ventured  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  France.  After  ravaging  the  Age- 
nois,  Quorcy,  and  the  Limousin,  he  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Berry,  and  made  some  attacks,  though  with- 
out success,  on  the  towns  of  Bourges  and  Issoudon. 
It  appeared,  that  his  intentions  were  to  march  into 
Normandy,  and  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  the 
earl  of  Lancaster  and  the  partisans  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  ;  but  finding  all  the  bridges  on  the  Loire 
broken  down,  and  every  pass  carefully  guarded,  he 
was  obliged  to  think  of  making  his  retreat  into 
Guienne.  He  found  this  resolution  the  more  neces- 
sary, from  the  intelligence  which  he  received  of  the 
king  of  France's  motions.  That  monarch,  provoked 
at  the  insult  offered  him  by  this  incursion,  and  en- 
tertaining hopes  of  success  from  the  young  prince's 
temerity,  collected  a  great  army  of  above  60,000 
men,  and  advanced,  by  hasty  marches,  to  intercept 
his  enemy.  The  prince  not  aware  of  John's  near 
approach,  lost  some  days  on  his  retreat  before  the 
castle  of  Ucmorantin  ;  and  thereby  gave  the  French 
au  opportunity  of  overtaking  him.  They  came 
within  sight  at  INIaupertuis  near  Poictiers ;  and  Ed- 
ward, sensible  that  his  retreat  was  now  become  im- 
practicable, prepared  for  battle  with  all  his  charac- 
teristic courage  and  prudence. 

But  these  would  have  proved  insufficient  to  save 
him  in  this  extremity,  had  the  king  of  France  known 
how  to  make  use  of  his  present  advantages.  His 
great  superiority  in  numbers  enabled  him  to  sur- 
round the  enemy ;  and,  by  intercepting  all  provi- 
sions, which  were  already  become  scarce  in  the  En- 
glish camp,  to  reduce  this  army,  without  a  blow,  to 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  But 
such  was  the  impatient  ardour  of  the  French  nobi- 
lity, and  so  much  had  their  thoughts  been  bent  on 
overtaking  the  English  as  their  sole  object,  that  this 
idea  never  struck  any  of  thi-  commanders  ;  and  they 
immediately  took  measures  for  the  assault,  a.-  for  a 


certain  victory.  While  the  French  army  wras  drawn 
up  in  the  order  of  battle,  they  were  stopped  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cardinal  Talleyrand  of  Perigord; 
who,  having  learned  the  approach  of  the  two  armiei 
to  each  other,  had  hastened,  by  interposing  his  good 
offices,  to  prevent  any  further  effusion  of  Christian 
blood.  By  John's  permission,  he  carried  proposals 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  found  him  so  sensible 
of  the  bad  posture  of  his  affairs,  that  an  accommo- 
dation seemed  not  impracticable.  Edward  told 
him,  that  he  would  agree  to  any  terms  consistent 
with  his  own  honour  and  that  of  England;  and  he 
olfcied  to  purchase  a  retreat,  by  ceding  all  the  con- 
quests which  he  had  made  during  this  and  the  for- 
mer campaign,  and  by  stipulating  not  to  serve 
against  France  during  the  course  of  seven  years. 
But  John,  imagining  that  he  had  now  got  into  his 
hands  a  sufficient  pledge  for  the  restitution  of  Ca- 
lais, required  that  Edward  should  surrender  himself 
prisoner,  witli  a  hundred  of  his  attendants;  and 
offered,  on  these  terms,  a  safe  retreat  to  the  English 
army.  The  prince  rejected  the  proposal  with  dis- 
dain ;  and  declared  that  whatever  fortune  might  at- 
tend liim,  England  should  never  be  obliged  to  pay 
the  price  of  his  ransom.  This  resolute  answer  cut 
off  all  hopes  of  accommodation  ;  but,  as  the  day  was 
already  spent  in  negociating,  the  battle  was  delayed 
till  the  next  morning. 

The  cardinal  of  Perigord,  as  did  all  the  prelates 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  bore  a  great  attachment  to 
the  French  interest ;  but  the  most  determined  ene- 
my could  not,  by  any  expedient,  have  done  a  greater 
prejudice  to  John's  affairs,  than  he  did  them  by  this 
delay.  The  prince  of  Wales  had  leisure,  during 
the  ni"ht,  to  strengthen  by  new  intrenchments,  the 
post  which  he  had  before  so  judiciously  chosen  ; 
and  he  contrived  an  ambush  of  300  men  at  arms, 
and  as  many  archers,  whom  he  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Captal  de  Buchc,  and  ordered  to  m.ake  a 
circuit,  that  they  might  fall  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  French  army,  during  the  engagement.  The  van 
of  his  armv  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, the  rear  by  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Suffolk, 
the  main  body  by  the  prince  him.self.  The  lords 
Chandos,  Audcley,  and  many  other  brave  and  ex- 
perienced commanders,  were  at  the  head  of  different 
corps  of  his  army. 

John  also  arranged  his  forces  in  three  divisions, 
nearly  equal ;  the  first  was  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother;  the  second  by  the 
dauphin,  attended  by  his  two  younger  brothers  ;  the 
third  bv  the  king  himself,  who  had  by  his  side  Phi- 
lip his  fourth  son  and  favourite,  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  There  was  no  reaching  the  English 
army,  but  through  a  narrow  lane,  covered  on  each 
side  by  hedges;  and  in  order  to  open  this  passage, 
the  mareschals  Andreheu  and  Clermont  were  or- 
dered to  advance  with  a  separate  detachment  of  men 
at  arms.  While  they  marched  along  the  lane,  a 
body  of  English  archers,  who  lined  the  hedges, 
plied  them  on  each  side  with  their  arrows  ;  and  be- 
ing very  near  them,  yet  placed  in  perfect  safety, 
they  coolly  took  their  aim  against  the  enemy,  and 
slaughtered  them  with  impunity.  The  French  de- 
tachment, much  discouraged  by  the  unequal  com- 
bat, and  diminished  in  their  number,  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  lane,  where  they  met  on  the  open  ground 
the  prince  of  Wales  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen 
body,  ready  for  their  rece'jtion.  They  were  dis- 
comfited and  overthrown  :  One  of  the  mareschals 
was  slain;  the  other  taken  prisoner:  and  the  re 
mainder  of  tlie  detachment,  who  were  still  in  thp 
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iBEe,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  enemy,  without 
being  able  to  make  resistance,  recoiled  upon  their 
army  and  put  every  thing  into  disorder.     In   that 
critical  moment  the  Captal  de  Buche  uuexpcctedly 
appeared,  and  attacked  in  flank  the  dauphin's  line, 
which  fell  into  some  confusion.     Landas,  Bondenai, 
and   St.   Venant,  to   whom  the  care  of  that  young 
prince  and  his  brothers  had  been  committed,  too 
\nxioas  for  their  charge  or  fur  their  own  safety,  car- 
ried them  off  the  field,  and  set  the  example  of  flight, 
which   was  followed   by    the  whole   division.     The 
duke  of  Orleans,  seized  with  a  like  panic,  and  ima- 
gining all  was  lost,  thought  no  longer  of  fighting, 
but  carried  off  his  division  by  a  retreat,  which  soon 
turned  into  a  flight.     Lord  Chandos  called  out  to 
the  prince,  that  the  day  was  won  ;  and  encouraged 
him  to  attack  the  division  under  King  John,  which, 
though    more    numerous   than   the   whole    English 
army,  were  somewhat  dismayed  with  the  precipitate 
flight  of  their  companions.     John  here  made  the  ut- 
most efforts  to  retrieve  by  his  valour  what  his   im- 
prudence had  betrayed;    and  the   only  resistance 
made  that  day,   was   by   his   line   of  battle.     The 
prince   of  Wales    fell    with    impetuosity    on    some 
(Jerman  cavalry  placed  in  the  front,  and  commanded 
by  the  counts  of  Sallebruche,   Nydo,  and  Nosto  :  a 
fierce  battle  ensued :  one  side  were   encouraged  by 
the  prospect  of  so  great  a  victory:  the  other  were 
stimulated  by  the  shame  of  quitting  the  field  to  an 
enemy  so  much  inferior  :  but  the  three  German  ge- 
nerals, together  with  the  duke  of  Athens,  constable 
of  France,  falling  in  battle,   that  body   of  cavalry 
gave  way,  and  left  the  king  himself  exposed  to  the 
whole  fury  of  the  enemy.     The  ranks  were  every 
moment  thinned  around  him :  the  nobles  fell  by  his 
side  one  after   another :    his  son,    scarce    fourteen 
years  of  age,  received  a  wound,  while   he  was  fight- 
ing valiantly  in  defence  of  his  father  :  the  king  him- 
self, spent  with  fatigue,  and  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, might  easily  have  been  slain ;  but  every   En- 
glish gentleman,  ambitious  of  taking  alive  the  royal 
pris(mer,  spared  hini  in  the  action,  exhorted  him  to 
surrender,  and  offered  him  quarter:  several  who  at- 
tempted to  seize  him  suffered  for  their  temerity.  He 
still  cried  out,  "  Where  is  my  cousin,  the  prince  of 
Wales?"  and  seemed  unwilling  to  become  prisoner 
to  any  person  of  inferior  rank.     But  being  told  that 
the  prince  was  at  a  distance  on  the  field,  he  yielded 
himself  to  Dennis  de  Morbec,  a  knight  of  Arras,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  murder.    His 
son  was  taken  with  him.     This  victory  was  gained 
on  the  18th  Sept.  l.^ti. 

The  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  been  carried  away 
in  T'ursuit  of  the  flyin;:  enemy,  finding  the  field  en- 
tirely clear,  had  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched,  and 
was  reposing  hiiiiself  after  the  toils  of  battle ;  en- 
quiring still  with  great  anxiety  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  French  monarch.  He  dispatched  the  earl  of 
Warwick  to  bring  him  intelligence;  and  that  noble- 
man came  happily  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  the 
captive  jirince,  which  was  exposed  to  greater  danger 
than  it  had  been  during  the  heat  of  the  action.  The 
English  had  taken  him  by  violence  from  Morbec: 
the  (jascons  claimed  tiie  honour  of  detaining  the 
royal  pri»oner  :  and  /tome  brutal  soldiers,  rather  than 
Yield  the  prize  to  their  rivals,  had  threatened  to  jtut 
Dim  Ut  death.  Warwick  overawed  both  parties,  and 
approaching  the  king  with  great  dcmoniitrations  of 
re»j»cct,  offered  to  conduct  him  to  the  prince's  tent. 
Edward,  in  compliance  with  the  highest  polilc- 
neu  of  chivalry,  came  fonh  trj  meet  the  captive 
king  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  and  gympathy ; 


administered  comfort  to  him  amidst  his  misfortunes; 
paid  him  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  his  valour ;  and 
ascribed  his  own  victory  merely  to  the  blind  chance 
of  war,  or  to  a  superior  providence,  which  controls 
all  the  efforts  of  human  force  and  prudence.  The 
behaviour  of  John  showed  him  not  unworthy  of  this 
courteous  treatment:  his  present  abject  fortune  never 
made  him  forget  for  a  moment  that  he  was  a  king  : 
more  touched  by  Edward's  generosity  than  by  his 
own  calamities,  he  confessed,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  defeat  and  captivity,  his  honour  was  still  unim- 
paired ;  and  that,  if  he  yielded  the  victory,  it  was  at 
least  gained  by  a  prince  of  consummate  valour  and 
humanity. 

Edward  ordered  a  repast  to  be  prepared  in  his 
tent  for  the  prisoner ;  and  he  himself  served  at  the 
royal  captive's  table,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  re- 
tinue :  he  stood  at  the  king's  back  during  the  meal ; 
constantly  refused  to  take  a  place  at  the  table ;  and 
declared,  that,  being  a  subject,  he  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  distance  between  his  own  rank 
and  that  of  royal  majesty,  to  assume  such  freedom. 
All  his  father's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France 
were  now  buried  in  oblivion  :  John,  in  captivity, 
received  the  honours  of  a  king,  which  were  refused 
him,  when  seated  on  the  throne. 

We  cannot  but  remark  here,  that  this  conduct  of 
Edward,  which  all  historians  have  so  vaunted,  seems 
to  us,  not  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  truly  generous  or 
enlightened  mind :  had  it  been  so,  no  invidious  or 
ostentatious  difference  would  have  been  made.  His 
over  humility  must  have  been  as  wounding  and  have 
caused  as  visible  a  difference,  as  the  niost  ignomi- 
nious treatment.  Edward  theBlack  Prince,  was  a 
"mirror  of  knighthood,"  he  had  a  warm  imagina- 
tion, which  tinged  his  character  with  romance,  and 
he  therefore  carried  his  courtesy  and  gallantry  to 
the  extreme,  but  these  qualities  ought  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  humanity  nor  philanthropy,  nor  do  they 
entitle  him  to  the  praise  of  being  merciful  and  ten- 
der. He  had  no  feeling  but  to  rank,  as  his  frequent 
indiscriminate  slaughters  prove. 

All  the  Englii-^h  and  Gascon  knights  imitated  the 
courteous  example  set  them  by  their  j)rince.  The 
captives  were  everywhere  treated  with  humanity, 
and  were  soon  after  dismissed,  on  paying  moderate 
ransoms  to  the  persons  into  whose  hands  they  had 
fallen.  The  extent  of  their  fortunes  was  considered  ; 
and  an  attention  was  given,  that  they  should  still 
have  sufficient  means  left  to  perform  their  military 
service  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their  rank  and 
quality.  Yet  so  numerous  were  the  noble  prisoners, 
tnat  these  ransoms,  added  to  the  spoils  gained  in 
the  field,  were  sufiiiient  to  enrich  the  prince's  army  ; 
and  as  they  had  suffered  very  little  in  the  action, 
their  joy  an<l  exultation  was  complete. 

The  jiriiice  of  Wales  conducted  his  prisoner  to 
Bourdeaux;  and  not  being  provided  with  forces  so 
numer<ius  as  might  enalile  him  to  jiush  his  present 
advantages,  he  concluded  a  two  years  truce  witii 
France,  which  was  also  become  re(iuisite,  that  he 
might  conduct  the  captive  king  with  safety  to  Eng- 
land. He  landed  at  South wark,  and  was  met  by  a 
great  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks  and  stations. 
The  priscmer  was  clad  in  royal  apparel,  and  mounted 
on  a  white  steed,  distinguished  by  its  size  and  beauty, 
and  by  the  richiiess  of  its  furniture.  The  conqueror 
rode  by  his  side  in  a  meaner  attire,  and'carried  by  a 
black  palfrey.  In  this  situation  he  passi-d  through 
the  streets  of  Lr)ndon,  and  presented  the  king  of 
France  to  his  father,  who  advanced  to  meet  him, 
and  received  him  with  the  same  politeness  as  if  le 
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had  been  a  neighbouring  potentate  that  had  volun- 
tarily come  to  pay  him  a  friendly  visit. 

The  king  of  France,  besides  the  generous  treat- 
ment which  he  met  with  in  England,  had  the  me- 
lancholy consolation  of  the  wretched,  to  sec  com- 
panions in  affliction.  The  king  of  Scots  had  been 
eleven  years  a  captive  in  Edward's  hands  ;  and  the 
good  fortune  of  this  latter  monarch  had  reduced  at 
once  the  two  neighbouring  potentates,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  war,  to  be  prisoners  in  his  capital. 
But  Edward,  finding  that  the  conquest  of  Scotland 
was  nowise  advanced  by  the  captivity  of  its  sovereign, 
and  that  the  government,  conducted  by  Robert 
Stuart  his  nephew  and  heir,  was  still  able  to  defend 
itself,  consented  to  restore  David  Bruce  to  his  liberty, 
for  the  ransom  of  100,000  marks  sterling ;  and  that 
prince  delivered  the  sons  of  all  his  principal  nobi- 
lity as  hostages  for  the  payment. 

Meanwhile,  the  captivity  of  John,  joined  to  the 
preceding  disorders  of  the  French  government,  had 
produced  in  that  country  a  dissolution,  almost  total, 
of  civil  authority,  and  had  occasioned  confusions, 
the  most  horrible  and  destructive  that  had  ever  been 
experienced  in  any  age  or  in  any  nation.  The  dau- 
phin, now  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  naturally  as- 
sumed the  royal  power  during  his  father's  captivity  ; 
but  though  endowed  with  an  excellent  capacity,  even 
in  such  early  years,  he  possessed  neither  experience 
nor  authority  sufficient  to  defend  a  state,  assailed  at 
once  by  foreign  power  and  shaken  by  intestine  fac- 
tion. In  order  to  obtain  supplies,  he  assembled  the 
states  of  the  kingdom :  that  assembly,  instead  of 
supporting  his  administration,  were  themselves 
seized  with  the  spirit  of  liberty;  and  laid  hold  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  demand  limitations  of  the 
prince's  power,  the  punishment  of  past  malversa- 
tions, and  the  liberty  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  Mar- 
cel, provost  of  the  merchants,  and  fiist  magistrate  of 
Paris,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  unruly  popu- 
lace ;  and  from  the  violence  and  temerity  of  his 
character,  pushed  them  to  commit  outrages  against 
the  royal  authority.  They  detained  the  dauphin  in 
a  sort  of  captivity  ;  they  murdered  in  his  presence 
Robert  de  Clermont  and  John  de  Conflans,  mare- 
schals,  the  one  of  Normandy,  the  other  of  Burgundy ; 
they  threatened  all  the  other  ministers  with  a  like 
fate ;  and  when  Charles,  who  was  obliged  to  tempo- 
rise and  dissemble,  made  his  escape  from  their 
hands,  they  levied  war  against  him,  and  openly 
erected  the  standard  of  rebellion.  The  other  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  in  imitation  of  the  capital,  shook  off 
the  dauphin's  authority ;  took  the  government  into 
their  own  hands  ;  and  spread  the  disorder  into  every 
province.  The  nobles,  whose  inclinations  led  them  to 
adhere  to  the  crown,  and  who  were  naturally  disposed 
to  check  these  tumults,  had  lost  all  their  influence; 
and  being  reproached  with  cowardice  on  account  of 
the  base  desertion  of  their  sovereign  in  the  battle  of 
Poictiers,  were  treated  with  universal  contempt  by 
the  inferior  orders.  The  troops,  who,  from  the  de- 
ficiency of  pay,  were  no  longer  retained  in  disci- 
pline, threw  off'  all  regard  to  their  officers,  sought 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  plunder  and  robbery, 
and  associating  to  them  all  the  disorderly  people, 
with  whom  that  age  abounded,  formed  numerous 
bands,  which  infested  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
They  desolated  the  open  country  ;  burned  and  plun- 
dered the  villages;  and  by  cutting  off"  all  means  of 
communication  or  subsistence,  reduced  even  the  in- 
habitants of  the  walled  towns  to  the  most  extreme 
necessity.  The  peasants,  fonncrly  oppressed  and 
now  left  unprotected  by  their  masters,  became  des- 


perate from  their  present  misery  ;  and  rising  every 
where  in  arms,  carried  to  the  last  extremity  those 
disorders  which  were  derived  from  the  sedition  of 
the  citizens  and  disbanded  soldiers.  The  genti-y, 
hated  for  their  tyranny,  where  everywhere  exposed 
to  the  violence  of  popular  rage ;  and  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  regard  due  to  their  past  dignity, 
became  only,  on  that  account,  the  object  of  more 
wanton  insult  to  the  mutinous  peasants.  They  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  put  to  the  sword  with 
out  mercy  :  their  castles  were  consumed  with  fire, 
and  levelled  to  the  ground  :  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters were  first  ravished,  then  murdered  :  the  rebels 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  impale  some  gentlemen,  and 
roast  them  alive  before  a  slow  fire  :  a  body  of  nine 
thousand  of  them  broke  into  Meaux,  where  the  wife 
of  the  dauphin,  with  above  300  ladies,  had  taken 
shelter  :  the  most  brutal  treatment  and  most  atro- 
cious cruelty  were  justly  dreaded  by  this  helpless 
company  :  but  the  Captal  de  Buche,  though  in  the 
service  of  Edward,  yet  moved  by  the  feelings  of  a 
knight,  flew  to  their  rescue,  and  beat  off  the 
peasants  with  great  slaughter.  In  other  civil  wars, 
the  opposite  factions,  falling  under  the  government 
of  their  several  leaders,  commonly  preserve  still  the 
vestige  of  some  rule  and  order :  but  here  the  wild 
state  of  nature  seemed  to  be  renewed  :  every  man 
was  thrown  loose  and  independent  of  his  fellows : 
and  the  populousness  of  the  country,  derived  from 
the  preceding  police  of  civil  society,  served  only  to 
increase  the  horror  and  confusion  of  the  scene. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  the  king  of  Navarre  made 
his  escape  from  prison,  and  presented  a  dangerous 
leader  to  the  furious  malcontents.  But  the  splen- 
did talents  of  this  prince  qualified  him  only  to  do 
mischief,  and  to  increase  the  public  distractions : 
he  wanted  th^  steadiness  and  prudence  requisite  for 
making  his  intrigues  subservient  to  his  ambition, 
aud  forming  his  numerous  partisans  into  a  regular 
faction.  He  revived  his  pretensions,  somewhat  ob- 
solete, to  the  crown  of  France  :  but  while  he  ad- 
vanced this  claim,  he  relied  entirely  on  his  alliance 
with  the  English,  who  were  concerned  in  interest 
to  disappoint  his  pretensions  ;  and  who,  being  pub- 
lic aud  inveterate  enemies  to  the  state,  served  only, 
by  the  friendship  which  they  seemingly  bore  him,  to 
render  his  cause  the  more  odious.  And  in  all  his 
operations  he  acted  more  like  a  leader  of  banditti, 
than  one  who  aspired  to  be  the  head  of  a  regular 
government,  and  who  was  engaged,  by  his  station, 
to  endeavour  the  re-establishment  of  order  in  the 
community. 

The  eyes,  therefore,  of  all  the  French,  who  wished 
to  restore  peace  to  their  miserable  and  desolated 
country,  were  turned  towards  the  dauphin ;  and 
that  young  prince,  though  not  remarkable  for  his 
military  talents,  possessed  so  much  prudence  and 
spirit,  that  he  daily  gained  the  ascendant  over  all 
his  enemies.  Marcel,  the  seditious  provost  of  Paris, 
was  slain  while  he  was  attempting  to  deliver  the 
city  to  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  English;  and 
the  capital  immediately  returned  to  its  duty.  The 
most  considerable  bodies  of  the  peasants  were  dis- 
persed and  put  to  the  sword  :  some  bands  of  military 
robbers  underwent  the  same  fate  :  and  though  many 
grievous  disorders  still  remained,  France  began  gra- 
dually to  assume  the  face  of  a  regular  civil  gove-n- 
ment,  and  to  form  some  plan  for  its  defence  and 
security. 

During  the  confusion  of  the  dauphin's  affairs, 
Edward  seemed  to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
pushing  his  conquests :  but  besides  tlnit    lijs  Ijands 
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were  tied  by  the  truce,  and  he  could  only  assist  un- 
derhand the  faction  of  Navarre;  the  state  of  the 
English  finances  and  military  power,  during  those 
ages,  rendered  the  kingdom  incapable  of  making  any 
regular  or  steady  effort,  and  obliged  it  to  exert  its 
force  at  very  distant  intervals,  by  which  all  the  pro- 
jected ends  were  commonly  disappointed.  Edward 
employed  himself,  during  a  juncture  so  inviting, 
chietly  in  negociations  with  his  prisoner;  and  John 
had  the  weakness  to  sign  terms  of  peace,  which,  had 
they  taken  effect,  must  have  totally  ruined  and  dis- 
membered his  kingdom.  He  agreed  to  restore  all 
the  provinces  which  had  been  possessed  by  Henry  H. 
and  his  two  sons,  anu  to  anne.x  them  for  ever  to 
England,  without  any  obligation  of  homage  or  fealty 
on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch.  But  the  dau- 
phin and  the  states  of  France  rejected  this  treaty, 
so  dishonourable  and  pernicious  to  the  kingdom ; 
and  Edward,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce,  having 
now  by  subsidies  and  frugality  collected  some  trea- 
sure, prepared  himself  for  a  new  invasion  of  France. 

The  great  authority  and  renown  of  the  king  and 
the  prince  of  Wales,  the  splendid  success  of  their  for- 
mer cnterjirises,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  plunder 
from  the  defenceless  provinces  of  France,  soon  brought 
together  the  whole  military  power  of  England  ;  and 
the  same  motives  invited  to  Edward's  standard  all 
the  hardy  adventurers  of  the  different  countries  of 
Europe.  He  passed  over  to  Calais,  where  he  assem- 
bled an  army  of  near  a  hundred  thousand  men ;  a 
force  which  the  dauphin  could  not  pretend  to  with- 
stand in  the  open  field  :  that  prince,  therefore,  pre- 
pared himself  to  elude  a  blow  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  resist.  He  put  all  the  considerable 
towns  in  a  posture  of  defence,  ordered  them  to  be 
supplied  with  magazines  and  provisions  ;  distributed 
proper  garrisons  in  all  places ;  secured  every  thing 
valuable  in  the  fortified  citic;  and  chose  his  own 
station  at  Paris,  with  a  view  of  allowing  the  enemy 
to  vent  their  fury  on  the  open  country. 

The  king,  aware  of  this  plan  of  defence,  was 
obliged  to  carry  along  with  him  six  thousand  wag- 
gons, loaded  with  the  provisi(  ns  necessary  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  army.  After  ravaging  the  pro- 
vinces of  Picardy,  he  advanced  into  Champagne ; 
and  having  a  strong  desire  to  be  crowned  king  of 
France  at  Hheims,  the  usual  place  in  which  this 
ceremony  is  performed,  he  laid  siege  to  that  city, 
and  carried  on  his  attacks,  though  without  success, 
for  the  space  of  seven  weeks.  The  place  was  bravely 
defendf'd  by  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  arthbi>hop  John  de  Craon  ;  till  the 
advanced  season  (for  this  expedition  was  entered 
upon  in  the  beginning  of  winter)  obliged  the  king 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  province  of  Champagne 
meanwhile  was  desolated  by  his  incursions  ;  and  he 
thence  conducted  his  army  with  a  like  intent  into 
Burgundy.  He  took  and  pillaged  Tonnerre,  (Jail- 
lon,  Avalon,  and  other  small  places ;  but  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  that  he  might  preserve  his  country 
from  farther  ravages,  consented  to  pay  him  the  sum 
of  lOO.IKJO  nobles.  FMward  then  bent  his  march 
Uiwanls  the  N'ivernois,  which  saved  itself  by  a  like 
comjiosition  :  he  laid  waste  Brie  and  the  (iatinois; 
and  alter  a  long  march,  very  destructive  to  France, 
and  somewhat  ruinous  to  his  own  troops,  he  ap- 
pf-an-d  before  lhi>  gates  of  Paris,  and  taking  uj)  his 
ijuarterii  at  Bourg-la-KciDc,  extended  his  army  to 
Loug-jumeau,  ,\lont-rougn,  and  Vaugirard  He 
tried  to  provoke  the  dauphin  to  hazard  a  battle,  by 
Molding  him  a  deliatice;  but  could  not  make  tliat 
prudent  prince  change  hiit  plan  of  operations.  PariB 


was  safe  from  the  danger  of  an  assault  by  its  nume- 
rous  garrison  ;  from  that  of  a  blockade  by  its  well 
supplied  magazines :  and  as  F'dward  himself  could 
not  subsist  his  army  in  a  country  wasted  by  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  and  left  also  empty  by  the 
precaution  of  the  dauphin,  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
his  quarters ;  and  he  spread  his  troops  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Maine,  Beaussc,  and  the  Chartraine,  which 
were  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  their  devastations. 
The  only  repose  which  France  experienced,  was 
during  the  festiviil  of  Easter,  when  the  king  stopped 
the  course  of  his  ravages.  For  superstition  can 
sometimes  restrain  the  rage  of  men,  which  neither 
justice  nor  humanity  is  able  to  controul. 

While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  ruinous 
manner,  the  negotiations  for  peace  were  never  in- 
terrupted :  but  as  the  king  still  insisted  on  the  full 
execution  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  his 
prisoner  at  London,  and  which  was  strenuously  re- 
jected by  the  dauphin,  there  appeared  no  likelihood 
of  an  accommodation.  The  earl,  now  duke  of  Lan- 
caster (for  this  title  was  introduced  into  England 
during  the  present  reign)  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
rigour  of  these  terms,  and  to  finish  the  war  on  more 
equal  and  reasonable  conditions.  He  insisted  with 
Edward,  that  notwithstanding  his  groat  and  surpris- 
ing successes,  the  object  of  the  war,  if  such  were  to 
be  esteemed  the  acquisition  of  the  crown  of  France, 
was  not  become  any  nearer  than  at  the  commonce- 
ment  of  it;  or  rather,  was  set  at  a  greater  distance 
by  those  very  victories  and  advantages  which  seemed 
to  lead  to  it.  That  his  claim  of  succession  had  not 
from  the  first  procured  him  one  partisan  in  the  king 
dom;  and  the  continuance  of  these  destructive  hos 
tilities  had  united  every  F"renchman  in  the  most  im- 
placable animosity  against  him.  That  though  in- 
testine faction  had  crept  into  the  government  of 
France,  it  was  abating  every  moment ;  and  no  party, 
even  during  the  greatest  heat  of  the  contest,  when 
subjection  under  a  foreign  enemy  usually  appears 
preferable  to  the  dominion  of  fellow-citizens,  had 
ever  adopted  the  pretensions  of  the  king  of  England. 
That  the  king  of  Navarre  himself,  who  alone  was 
allied  with  the  English,  instead  of  being  a  cordial 
friend,  was  Edward's  most  dangerous  rival,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  partisans,  possessed  a  much  pre- 
ferable title  to  the  crown  of  France.  That  the  pro- 
longation of  the  war,  however  it  might  enrich  the 
English  soldiers,  was  ruinous  to  the  king  himself, 
who  iiorc  all  the  charges  of  the  armament,  without 
reaping  any  solid  .or  durable  advantage  from  it. 
That  if  the  present  disorders  of  F^rance  continued, 
that  kingdom  would  soon  be  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  desolation,  that  it  would  afford  no  spoils  to  it.s 
ravagers  ;  if  it  could  establish  a  more  steady  govern- 
ment, it  might  turn  the  chance  of  war  in  its  favo\ir, 
and  by  its  superior  force  and  advantages  be  able  to 
repel  the  present  victors.  That  the  dauphin,  even 
(luring  his  greatest  distresses,  had  yet  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence,  as  to  prevent  the 
F]uglish  from  acquiring  one  foot  of  land  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  it  were  better  for  the  king  to  accept  by  a 
peace,  what  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  acquire  iiy 
hostilities,  which,  however  hitherto  successful,  had 
been  extremely  expensive,  and  might  prove  very 
dangerous :  and  that  Edward  having  accjuircd  so 
much  glory  by  his  arms,  the  praise  of  moderation 
was  the  only  honour  to  which  he  could  now  aspire; 
an  honour  so  much  the  greater,  as  it  was  <lurable, 
was  united  with  that  of  jinidence,  and  might  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  real  advantages. 

These  reasons  induced  Edward  to  accept  of  mora 
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moderate  terms  of  peace;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in 
order  to  palliate  this  change  of  resolution,  he  ascribed 
it  to  a  vow  made  during  a  dreadful  tempest,  which 
attacked  his  army  on  their  march,  and  which  ancient 
historians  represent  as  the  cause  of  this  sudden  accom- 
modation. The  conferences  between  the  English  and 
French  commissioners  were  carried  on  during  a  few 
days  at  Bretigui  in  the  Chartraine,  and  the  peace  was 
at  last  concluded  on  the  following  conditions.  It 
was  stipulated  tliat  Kinp;  John  should  be  restored  to 
his  liberty,  and  should  pay  as  his  ransom  three  rail- 
lion  of  crowns  of  gold  about  1,500,000  pounds  of  our 
present  money ;  which  was  to  be  discharged  at 
different  payments  ;  that  Edward  should  for  ever 
renounce  all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine,  Tourainp.  and 
Anjou,  possessed  by  his  ancestors  ;  and  should  re- 
ceive in  exchange  the  provinces  of  Puictou,  Xaiu- 
tonge,  I'Ageuois,  Perigort,  the  Limousin,  Quercy, 
Rovergue,  I'Angoumois,  and  other  districts  in  that 
quarter,  together  with  Calais,  Guisnes,  Montreuil, 
and  the  county  of  Pouthieu,  on  the  other  side  of 
France  :  that  the  full  sovereignty  of  all  these  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  that  of  Guienne,  should  be  vested 
in  the  crowu  of  England,  and  that  France  should 
renounce  all  title  to  feudal  jurisdiction,  homage,  or 
appeal,  from  them :  that  the  king  of  Navarre  should 
be  restored  to  all  his  honours  and  possessions :  that 
Edward  should  renounce  his  confederacy  with  the 
Flemings ;  John  his  connexions  with  the  Scots : 
that  the  disputes  concerning  the  succession  of  Bri- 
tanny,  between  the  families  of  Blois  and  Mountfort, 
should  be  decided  by  arbiters  appointed  by  the  two 
kings;  and  if  the  competitors  refused  to  submit  the 
award,  the  dispute  should  no  longer  be  a  ground  of 
war  between  the  kingdoms:  and  that  forty  hostages, 
such  as  should  be  agreed  on,  should  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land as  a  security  for  the  execution  of  all  these  con- 
ditions. 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  tlie  kinq:  of  France 
was  brouoht  over  to  Calais  ;  whither  Edward  also 
soon  after  repaired  :  and  there  both  princes  solemnly 
ratified  the  treaty.  John  was  sent  to  Boulogne  ; 
the  king  accompanied  him  a  mile  on  his  journey; 
and  the  two  monarchs  parted  with  many  professions, 
probably  cordial  and  sincere,  of  mutual  amity.  The 
good  disposition  of  John  made  him  fully  sensible  of 
the  generous  treatment  which  he  had  received  in 
England,  and  obliterated  all  memory  of  the  ascend- 
ant gained  over  him  by  his  rival.  There  seldom  has 
been  a  treaty  of  so  great  importance  so  faithfully 
executed  by  both  parties.  Edward  had  scarcely 
from  the  beginning  entertained  any  hopes  of  ac- 
quiring the  crown  of  France  :  by  restoring  John  to 
his  liberty,  and  making  peace  at  a  juncture  so  fa- 
vourable to  his  arms,  he  had  now  plainly  renounced 
all  pretensions  of  this  nature  :  he  had  sold  at  a  very 
high  price  that  chimerical  claim  ;  and  had  at  pre- 
sent no  other  interest  than  to  retain  those  acquisi- 
tions which  he  had  made  with  such  singular  prudence 
and  good  fortune.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
the  terms  were  severe,  possessed  such  fidelity  and 
honour,  that  he  was  determined  at  all  hazards  to 
execute  them,  and  to  use  every  expedient  for  satis- 
fying a  monarch  who  had  indeed  been  his  greatest 
political  enemy,  but  had  treated  him  personally  with 
singular  humanity  and  regard.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  endeavours,  there  occurred  many  difficulties 
in  fulfilling  his  purpose ;  chiefly  from  the  extreme 
reluctance  which  many  towns  and  vassals  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guienne  expressed  against  sub- 
mitting to  tK"  English  dominiou;  and   Jjhn,  in  or- 


der to  adjust  these  differences,  took  a  resolution  of 
coming  over  himself  to  England.  His  council  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  this  rash  design  ; 
and  probably  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  him 
employ  more  chicanes  for  eluding  the  execution  of 
so  disadvantageous  a  treaty  :  but  John  replied  to 
them,  that  though  good  faith  were  banished  from  the 
rest  ofthe  earth,  she  ought  stiU  to  retain  her  habitation 
in  the  breasts  of  princes.  Some  historians  would  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  this  honourable  conduct,  by 
representing  John  as  enamoured  of  an  English  lady 
to  whom  he  was  glad  on  this  pretence  to  pay  a  visit ; 
but  besides  that  this  surmise  is  not  founded  on  good 
authority,  it  appears  somewhat  unlikely,  on  account 
of  the  advanced  age  of  that  prince,  who  was  now  in 
his  fifty-sixth  year.  He  was  lodged  in  the  Savoy; 
the  palace  where  he  had  resided  during  his  captivity, 
and  where  he  soon  after  sickened  and  died.  Nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  great  dominion  of 
fortune  over  men,  than  the  calamities  which  pur- 
sued a  monarch  of  such  eminent  valour,  goodness, 
and  honour,  and  which  he  incurred  merely  by  reason 
of  some  slight  imprudences,  which  in  other  situa- 
tions would  have  been  of  no  importance.  But 
though  both  his  reign  and  that  of  his  father  proved 
extremely  unfortunate  to  their  kingdom,  the  French 
crown  acquired,  during  their  time,  very  considerable 
accessions,  those  of  Dauphiny  and  Burgundy.  This 
latter  province,  however,  John  had  the  imprudence 
again  to  dismember  by  bestowing  it  on  Philip  his 
fourth  son,  the  object  of  his  most  tender  affections  ; 
a  deed  which  was  afterwards  the  source  of  many  ca- 
lamities to  the  kingdom. 

John  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Charles  the 
dauphin,  a  prince  educated  in  the  school  of  adver- 
sity, and  well  qualified,  by  his  consummate  prudence 
and  experience,  to  repair  all  the  losses  which  the 
kingdom  had  sustained  from  the  errors  of  his  two 
predecessors.  Contrarj-  to  the  practice  of  all  the 
great  princes  of  those  times,  which  held  nothing  in 
estimation  but  military  courage,  he  seems  to  have 
fixed  it  as  a  maxim  never  to  appear  at  the  head  of 
his  armies;  and  he  was  the  first  king  in  Europe  that 
showed  the  advantage  of  policy,  foresight,  and  judg- 
ment, above  a  rash  and  precipitate  valour.  The 
events  of  his  reign,  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding, are  a  proof  how  little  reason  kingdoms  have 
to  value  themselves  on  their  victories,  or  to  be  hum- 
bled by  their  defeats  ;  which  in  reality  ought  to  be 
ascribed  chiefly  to  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  their 
rulers,  and  are  of  little  moment  towaids  determining 
national  characters  and  manners. 

Before  Charles  could  think  of  counterbalancing 
so  great  a  power  as  England,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  remedy  the  many  disorders  to  which  his  own 
kingdom  was  exposed.  He  tv.rned  his  arms  against 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great  disturber  of  France 
during  that  ago  :  he  defeated  this  prince  by  the  con- 
duct of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  a  gentleman  of 
Britanny,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  characters 
of  the  age,  whom  he  had  the  discernment  to  chuse 
as  the  instrument  of  all  his  victories  :  and  he  obliged 
his  enemy  to  accept  of  moderate  terms  of  peace. 
Du  Guesclin  was  less  fortunate  in  the  wars  of  Bri- 
tanny, which  still  continued,  notwithstanding  the 
mediation  of  France  and  England:  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Auray  by  Chandos  :  Charles 
of  Blois  was  there  slain, and  the  young  count  of 
Mountfort  soon  after  got  entire  possession  of  that 
duchy.  But  the  prudence  of  Charles  broke  the 
force  of  this  blow  :  he  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
lortuue:  he   acknowledged  the   title  of  Mountfort, 
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though  a  zealous  partisan  of  England  ;  and  received 
the  proffered  homage  lor  his  dominions.  But  tlic 
chief  obstai.le  which  the  French  king  met  with  in 
the  settlement  of  the  sratc  proceeded  from  obscure 
enemies,  whom  their  crimes  alone  rendered  eminent, 
and  their  number  dan;;orous. 

On  the  conclusiou  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  the 
many  military  adventurers  who  had  followed  the 
st.iiuiaru  of  LJwaid,  being  dispersed  into  the  seve- 
ral provinces,  and  possessed  of  strong  holds,  refused 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  relinquish  a  course  of 
life  to  which  they  were  now  accustomed,  and  by 
which  alone  they  could  gain  a  subsistence.  They 
associated  themselves  with  the  banditti,  who  were 
already  inured  to  the  habits  of  rapine  and  violence ; 
and  under  the  name  of  the  "  Companies"  and  "  Com- 
panions," became  a  terror  to  all  the  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants. Some  English  and  Gascon  gentlemen  of 
character,  particularly  Sir  Matthew  Gournay,  Sir 
Hush  Calverly,  the  chevalier  Verte,  and  others, 
were  not  ashamed  to  take  the  command  of  these 
ruffians,  whose  numbers  amounted  on  the  whole  to 
near  40,000,  and  who  bore  the  appearance  of  regu- 
lar armies,  rather  than  bauds  of  robbers.  These  lea- 
ders fought  pitched  battles  with  the  troops  of  France, 
and  gained  victories ;  in  one  of  which,  Jaqucs  de 
Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  slain  :  and  thoy 
proceded  to  such  a  height,  that  they  wanted  little 
but  regular  establishments  to  become  princes,  and 
thereby  sanctify,  by  the  maxims  of  the  world,  their 
iufjmous  profession.  The  greater  spoil  they  com- 
mitted on  the  country,  the  more  easy  they  found  it 
to  recruit  their  number:  all  those  who  were  reduced 
to  misery  and  despair  Hocked  to  their  standard  ;  the 
evil  was  every  day  increasing  :  and  though  the  pope 
declared  ihem  excommunicated,  these  military  plun- 
derers, however  deeply  affected  by  the  sentence,  to 
which  they  paid  a  nmch  greater  regard  than  to  any 
principles  of  morality,  could  not  be  induced  by  it 
to  betake  themselves  to  peaceable  or  lawful  pro- 
fessious. 

As  Charles  was  not  able  by  power  to  redress  so 
enormous  a  grievance,  he  was  led  by  necessity,  and 
by  the  turn  of  his  character,  to  correct  it  by  policy, 
and  to  contrive  some  method  of  discharging  into  fo- 
reign countries  this  dangerous  and  intestine  evil. 

Peter,  king  of  Castile,  stigmatised  by  his  contem- 

Eoraries  and  b)  nostcrity  with  the  epithet  of  "  Cruel," 
ad  filled  with  blood  and  murder  his  kingdom  and 
his  own  family;  and  having  incurred  the  universal 
hatred  of  his  subjects,  he  kept,  from  present  terror 
alone,  an  anxious  and  precarious  possession  of  the 
throne.  His  noblen  fell  every  day  the  victims  of  his 
severity  :  he  put  to  death  several  of  his  natural  bro- 
thers Irom  groundless  jealousy :  each  murder,  by 
multiplying  his  enemies,  became  the  occasion  of  fresh 
barbarities ;  and  as  he  was  not  destitute  of  talents, 
hig  neighbours,  no  less  than  his  own  subjects,  were 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  his  violence  and  injustice. 
The  ferocity  of  his  temper,  instead  of  bring  softened 
by  his  strong  propensity  to  love,  was  rather  inflamed 
by  that  pasiiion,  and  took  thence  new  occasion  to 
exert  ithclf.  Instigated  by  Mary  de  I'adilla,  who 
had  acquired  the  ascendant  over  him,  he  threw  into 
prinon  Blanche  de  Bourbon,  his  wife,  sister  to  the 
queen  of  France ;  and  soon  after  made  way  by  poi- 
»on  for  the  espousing  of  his  mistress. 

Henry,  count  of  Trastamare,  his  natural  bro- 
ther, seemg  the  fate  of  every  one  who  had  become 
obnoxious  to  this  tyrant,  took  arms  against  him  ; 
hut  bcin((  foiled  in  tiie  attempt,  he  sought  for  refuge 
in    France,   where  ho   found  the  minds  of  men  ex- 


tremely inflamed  against  Peter,  on  account  of  his 
murder  of  the  F'rench  princess.  He  asked  permis- 
sion of  Charles,  to  enlist  the  '•  Companies"  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  to  lead  them  into  Castile  ;  where,  from  the 
concurrence  of  his  own  friends,  and  the  enemies  of 
his  brother,  he  had  the  prospect  of  certain  and  im- 
mediate success.  The  French  king,  charmed  with 
the  project,  employed  du  Guesclin  in  negotiating 
with  the  leaders  of  these  banditti.  The  treaty  was 
soon  concluded.  The  high  character  of  honour 
which  that  general  possessed,  made  every  one  trust 
to  his  promises:  though  the  intended  expedition 
was  kept  a  secret,  the  companies  implicitly  enlisted 
under  his  standard :  and  they  required  no  other 
condition  before  their  engagement,  than  an  assu- 
rance that  they  were  not  to  be  led  against  the  prince 
of  Wales  in  (iuienne.  But  that  prince  was  so  little 
averse  to  the  enterprise,  that  he  allowed  some  gen- 
tlemen of  his  retinue  to  enter  into  the  service  under 
du  Guesclin. 

Du  Guesclin,  having  completed  his  levies,  led  the 
army  first  to  Avignon,  where  the  pope  then  resided, 
and  demanded,  sword  in  hand,  an  absolution  for  his 
soldiers,  and  the  sum  of  200,000  livres.  The  first 
was  readily  promised  him  ;  some  more  difficulty  was 
made  with  regard  to  the  second.  "  1  believe  that 
my  fellows,"  replied  du  Guesclin,  "  may  make  a 
shift  to  do  without  your  absoluton  ;  but  the  money 
is  absolutely  necessary."  The  pope  then  extorted 
from  the  inhabitants  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
the  sum  of  100,000  livres,  and  offered  it  to  du  Gues- 
clin. "  It  is  not  my  purpose,"  cried  that  generous 
warrior,  "  to  oppress  the  innocent  people.  The 
pope  and  his  cardinals  themselves  can  well  spare  me 
that  sum  from  their  own  coffers.  This  money,  I  in- 
sist, must  be  restored  to  the  owners.  And  should 
they  be  defrauded  of  it,  I  shall  Uiyself  return  from 
the  other  side  of  the  PyrennecH,  and  oblige  you  to 
make  them  restitution."  The  pope  found  the  ne- 
cessity of  submitting,  and  paid  him  from  his  treasury 
the  sum  demanded.  The  army,  hallowed  by  the 
blessings,  and  enriched  by  the  spoils,  of  the  church, 
proceeded  on  their  expedition. 

These  experienced  and  hardy  soldiers,  conducted 
by  so  able  a  general,  easily  prevailed  over  the  king 
of  Castile,  whose  subjects,  instead  of  supporting 
their  oppressor,  were  ready  to  join  the  enemy  against 
him.  I'eter  fled  from  his  dominions,  took  shelter  in 
Guienne,  and  craved  the  protection  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  whom  his  father  had  invested  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  these  conquered  provinces,  by  the  title  of 
the  principality  of  Aquitaine.  The  prince  seemed 
now  to  have  entirely  changed  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  Spanish  transactions  :  whether  that  he 
was  moved  by  the  generosity  of  assisting  a  distressed 
prince,  and  thought,  as  is  but  too  usual  among  sove- 
reigns, that  the  rights  of  the  people  were  a  matter 
of  nmch  less  consideration ;  or  dreaded  the  aecjuisi- 
tion  of  so  powerful  a  confederate  to  France  as  the 
new  king  of  Castile;  or,  what  is  most  probable,  Avas 
impatient  of  rest  and  ease,  and  sought  only  an  op- 
portunity for  exerting  his  military  talents,  by  which 
lie  had  already  required  so  much  renown.  We 
must  say  this  last  appears  the  most  probable  cause; 
for  it  must  he  confessed  that  Fldward  was  but  a  vio- 
lent and  hardy  warrior,  who  had  little  care  for  any- 
thing but  th(!  dazzling  glory  of  military  ai-hieve- 
metits.  He  promised  his  assistance  to  the  dclhroncd 
monarch;  and  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
father,  he  levied  a  great  army,  and  set  out  upon  hii 
entcrprfse.  He  was  aecomjianied  by  his  younger 
brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  created  duke  of  Lancaster, 
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in  the  room  of  the  good  prince  of  that  name,  who 
nud  died  without  any  male  issue,  and  whose  daugh- 
ter he  had  espoused.  Chandos  also,  who  bore 
among  the  English  the  same  character  which  du 
Guesclin  had  acquired  among  the  French,  com- 
manded under  him  in  this  expedition. 

The  first  blow  which  the  prince  of  Wales  gave  to 
Henry  of  Trastamare,  was  the  recalling  of  all  the 
"Companies"  from  his  service ;  and  so  much  reverence 
did  they  bear  to  the  name  of  Edward,  that  great 
numbers  of  them  immediately  withdrew  from  Spain, 
and  enlisted  under  his  banners.  Henry,  however, 
beloved  by  his  new  subjects,  and  supported  by  the 
king  of  Arragon  and  others  of  his  neighbours,  was 
able  to  meet  the  nemy  with  an  army  of  100,U00 
men;  forces  three  times  more  numerous  than  those 
which  were  ommanded  by  Edward.  Du  Guesclin, 
and  all  his  xperienced  officers,  advised  him  to  delay 
any  decisive  action,  to  cut  off  the  prince  of  Wales's 
provisions,  and  to  avoid  every  engagement  with  a 
general,  whose  enterprises  had  hitherto  been  always 
conducted  with  prudence  and  crowned  with  success. 
Henry  trusted  too  much  to  his  numbers  ;  and  ven- 
tured to  encounter  the  English  prince  at  Najara. 
Historians  of  that  age  are  commonly  very  copious 
in  describing  the  shock  of  armies  in  battle,  the  va- 
lour of  the  combatants,  the  slaughter  and  the  va- 
rious successes  of  the  day  :  but  though  small  ren- 
counters in  those  times  were  often  well  disputed, 
military  discipline  was  ahvays  too  imperfect  to  pre- 
serve order  in  great  armies  ;  and  such  actions  de- 
serve more  the  name  of  routs  than  of  battles.  Henry 
ivas  chased  off  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  above 
20,000  men  :  there  perished  only  lour  knights  and 
forty  private  men  on  the  side  of  the  English, 

Peter,  who  so  well  merited  the  infamous  epithet 
which  he  bore,  purposed  to  murder  all  his  prisoners 
in  cold  blood;  but  was  restrained  from  this  barba- 
rity by  the  remonstrances  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
All  Castile  now  submitted  to  the  victor ;  Peter  was 
restored  to  the  throne  ;  and  Edward  finished  this 
perilous  enterprise  with  his  usual  gloiy.  But  he  had 
soon  reason  to  repent  his  connexions  with  a  man 
like  Peter,  abandoned  to  all  sense  of  virtue  and  ho- 
nour. The  ungrateful  tyrant  refused  the  stipulated 
pay  to  the  English  forces  ;  and  Edward,  well  repaid 
for  his  unjust  enterprise,  finding  his  soldiers  daily 
perish  by  sickness,  and  even  his  own  health  im- 
paired by  the  climate,  was  obliged,  without  receiv- 
ing any  satisfaction,  to  return  into  Guienne. 

The  barbarities  exercised  by  Peter  over  his  help- 
less subjects,  whom  he  now  regarded  as  vanquished 
rebels,  revived  all  the  animosity  of  the  Castilians 
against  him  ;  and,  on  the  return  of  Henry  of  Tras- 
tamare, together  with  du  Guesclin,  and  some  forces 
levied  anew  in  France,  the  tyrant  was  again  de- 
throned, and  was  taken  prisoner.  The  two  brothers 
having  met  by  accident  or  treachery  in  the  tent 
of  a  French  knight,  immediately  attacked  each  other, 
and  Trastamare  having  been  thrown  on  ihe  floor  by 
Peter,  despatched  the  tyrant  with  his  poniard. 
Trastamare  was  now  placed  on  the  throne  of  Cas- 
tile, which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  The 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  espoused  in  second  mar- 
riage the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter,  inherited  only 
the  empty  title  of  that  sovereignty,  and,  by  claiming 
the  succession,  increased  the  animosity  of  the  new 
king  of  Castile  against  England. 

But  the  prejudice  which  the  affairs  of  prince  Ed- 
ward received  from  this  splendid  though  imprudent 
expedition,  ended  not  with  it.  He  had  involved 
Imnselfin  so  much  debt,  by  his  preparations  and 


the  pay  of  his  troops,  that  he  found  it  necessary,  on 
his  return,  to  impose  on  his  principality  a  new  tax, 
to  which  some  of  the  nobility  consented  with  extreme 
reluctance,  and  to  which  others  absolutely  refused 
to  submit.  This  incident  revived  the  animosity 
which  the  inhabitants  bore  to  the  English,  and  which 
all  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were 
not  able  to  mitigate  or  assuage.  They  complained 
that  they  were  considered  as  a  conquered  people, 
that  their  privileges  were  disregarded,  that  all  trust 
was  given  to  the  English  alone,  that  every  office  of 
honour  and  profit  was  conferred  on  these  foreigners, 
and  that  the  extreme  reluctance  which  most  of  them 
had  expressed  to  receive  the  new  yoke,  was  likely  to 
be  loug  remembered  against  them.  They  cast, 
therefore,  their  eyes  towards  their  ancient  sovereign, 
whose  prudence  they  found  had  now  brought  the 
afi'airs  of  his  kingdom  into  excellent  order ;  and  the 
counts  of  Armaguac,  Comminge,  and  Perigord,  the 
lord  d'Albret,  with  other  nobles,  went  to  Paris,  and 
were  encouraged  to  carry  their  complaints  to  Charles, 
as  to  their  lord  paramount,  against  these  oppressions 
of  the  English  government. 

In  the  treaty  of  Bretigni  it  had  been  stipulated 
that  the  two  kings  should  make  renunciations,  Ed- 
ward of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  the 
provinces  of  Normandy,  Blaine,  and  Anjou  ;  John 
of  the  homage  and  fealty  due  for  Guienne,  and  the 
other  provinces  ceded  to  the  English.  But  when 
that  treaty  was  confirmed  and  renewed  at  Calais,  it 
was  found  necessary,  as  Edward  was  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  territories,  that  the  mutual  renun- 
ciations should  for  some  time  be  deferred ;  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  parties  meanwhile  should  make 
no  use  of  their  respective  claims  against  each  other. 
Though  the  failure  in  exchanging  these  renuncia- 
tions had  still  proceeded  from  France,  Edward  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  umbrage  at  it ;  both  because 
this  clause  seemed  to  give  him  entire  security,  and 
because  some  reasonable  apology  had  probably  been 
made  to  him  for  each  delay.  It  was,  however,  on 
this  pretence,  though  directly  contrary  to  treaty,  that 
Charles  resolved  to  ground  his  claim,  of  stiU  consi- 
dering himself  as  superior  lord  of  those  provinces, 
and  of  receiving  the  appeals  of  his  sub-va.ssals. 

But  as  views  of  policy,  more  than  those  of  justice, 
enter  into  the  deliberations  of  princes;  and  as  the 
mortal  injuries  received  from  the  English,  the  pride 
of  their  triumphs,  the  severe  teiins  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  seemed  to  render  evei^y  prudent 
means  of  revenge  honourable  against  them;  Charles 
was  determined  to  take  this  measure,  less  by  the 
reasonings  of  his  civilians  and  lawyers  than  by 
the  present  situation  of  the  two  monarchies.  He 
considered  the  declining  years  of  Edward,  the  lan- 
guishing state  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  health,  the 
affection  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  provinces 
bore  to  their  ancient  master,  their  distance  from 
England,  their  vicinity  to  France,  the  extreme  ani- 
mosity expressed  by  his  own  subjects  against  these 
invaders,  and  their  ardent  thirst  of  vengeance  ;  and 
having  silently  made  all  the  necessary  preparations, 
he  sent  to  the  prince  of  Wales  a  summons  to  appear* 
in  his  court  at  Paris,  and  there  to  justify  his  con- 
duct towards  his  vassals.  The  prince  replied,  thai 
he  would  come  to  Paris ;  but  it  should  be  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  The  unwarlike  cha- 
racter of  Charles  kept  prince  Edw  ard,  even  yet,  fiom 
thinking  that  that  monarch  was  in  earnest  in  this 
bold  and  hazardous  attempt. 

It  soon  appeared  what  a  poor  return  the  kins  had 
receivod  by  his  distant  conquests  for  all  the  bloo 
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and  treasure  expended  in  the  quarrel,  and  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  retain  acquisitions,  in  an  age  when 
no  regular  force  could  he  maiutaiued  suthcieut  to 
defend  them  against  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants, 
especially  if  that  danger  was  joined  with  the  inva- 
sion of  a  foreign  enemy.  Charles  fell  first  upon 
Pouthieu,  which  gave  the  English  an  inlet  into  the 
heart  of  France  :  the  citizens  of  Abbeville  opened 
their  gates  to  him ;  those  of  St.  Valori,  Rue,  and 
Crotoy,  imitated  the  example,  and  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  little  time  reduced  to  submission.  The 
dukes  of  Bcrri  and  Anjou,  brothers  to  Charles,  be- 
ing assisted  by  du  Guesclin,  who  was  recalled  from 
Spain,  invaded  the  southern  provinces ;  and  by 
means  of  their  good  conduct,  the  favourable  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people,  and  the  ardour  of  the  French 
nobility,  they  made  every  day  considerable  progress 
against  the  English. 

"  The  prince,"  says  Lingard,  "with  his  wife  and 
son,  lay  in  the  castle  of  Augouleme,  a  prey  to  dis- 
ease and  vexation,  till  he  was  roused  from  inactivity 
by  the  intelligence  that  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Berri  were  advancing  from  different  points  to  be- 
siege him  with  their  united  forces.  He  declared 
that  his  enemies  should  find  him  in  the  field  :  his 
standard  was  unfurled  at  Cognac  :  and  there  was 
still  such  a  magic  in  his  name,  that  the  French 
princes  disbanded  their  armies  and  garrisoned  their 
conquests :  among  these  was  Limoges,  the  capital  of 
Limousin,  which  had  been  surrendered  by  tlic  cow- 
ardice, perhaps  betrayed  by  the  perfidy,  of  the 
bishops  and  the  inhabitants :  Edward,  who  had 
always  distinguished  them  with  particular  marks  of 
his  attachment,  swore  by  the  soul  of  his  father,  that 
he  would  punish  their  ingratitude  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  A  month  was  spent  in  undermining  the 
walls  :  early  in  the  morning  tire  was  put  to  the  tem- 
porary supports  :  and  at  six  o'clock  a  wide  breach 
opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  in- 
habitants immediately  abandoned  all  hope  of  de- 
fence: and  men,  women,  and  children,  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  prince  soliciting  mercy.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  vindictive  soul  of  don  Pedro  had 
been  transferred  into  the  breast  of  the  English  hero  : 
no  prayers  or  representations  could  mollify  his  re- 
sentment; and  orders  were  issued  for  the  promis- 
cuous massacre  of  the  whole  population.  '  There 
was  not  that  day,'  says  Froissart,  '  a  man  in  Limoges, 
with  a  heart  so  hardened,  or  so  little  sense  of  reli- 
gion, as  not  to  bewail  the  unfortunate  scene  before 
his  eyes.  Upwards  of  ;iU(KJ  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  slaughtered.  God  have  mercy  on  their 
souls !  for  they  were  veritable  martyrs.' 

"  The  French  knights,  who  formed  the  garrison, 
drew  themselves  up  with  their  backs  to  a  wall,  re- 
solved to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible  :  and  the 
English  dismounting  that  they  might  be  on  the 
same  footing  with  their  opponents,  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  superiority  of  number  was  balanced 
by  the  courage  of  despair;  and  the  j)rincc,  who  from 
his  litter  was  a  8])ectator  of  the  combat,  felt  so  de- 
lighted with  the  prowess  displayed  by  each  party, 
that  he  offered  by  proclamation,  life  and  the  liberty 
of  ransom  to  those  who  might  choose  to  surrender. 
The  iurvivors  gladly  accepted  the  boon  ;  the  city 
was  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ashes. 

"  The  reader  has  often  had  occasion  to  admire 
the  characicr  of  the  Black  Prince.  By  the  con- 
tt'mporary  writers  he  is  pourtrayed  as  the  mirror  of 
kni)(hthood,  the  first  and  greatest  of  heroes.  But 
the  mauacrc  at  Limoges  has  left  a  foul  blot  on  his 
memory.     Among  a  thouiiaDd  itimilar  instances,   it 


proves,  that  the  institution  of  chivalry  had  less  in 
tiuence  in  civilizing  the  human  race,  than  is 
sometimes  ascribed  to  it.  It  gave,  indeed,  courage 
some  external  embellishments :  it  regulated  the 
laws  of  courtesy  :  it  inculcated  principles,  often  er- 
roneous principles,  of  honour  :  but  the  sterner  and 
more  vindictive  passions  were  effectually  beyond  its 
control :  and  the  most  accomplished  knights  of  the 
age  occasionally  betrayed  a  ferocity  of  dispositii)n, 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  their  barbarian  an- 
cestors of  the  sixth  century.  Chivalry  also  gene- 
rated and  nourished  a  profound  contempt  for  the 
other  orders  i-n  society.  The  Black  Prince  spared 
the  lives  of  the  knights  who  held  Limoges  against 
him  ;  but  shed  with  pleasure  the  meaner  blood  of 
of  the  inhabitants,  three  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children.   . 

"  But  the  military  career  of  the  prince  was  now 
terminated.  The  effort  had  exhausted  his  enfeebled 
constitution  :  and  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians  he 
returned  to  England,  where,  at  a  distance  from  th 
court  and  from  political  concerns,  he  lingered 
for  six  years,  cheering  the  gloom  that  hung  over 
him,  with  the  hope  that  his  second  son,  Richard, 
(the  eldest  was  dead)  would  succeed  to  the  crown, 
and  uphold  the  renown  of  the  family." 

The  king,  resuming,  by  advice  of  parliament,  the 
vain  title  of  king  of  France,  endeavoured  to  send 
succours  into  Gascony ;  but  all  his  attempts  both 
by  sea  and  land  proved  unsuccessful.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  intercepted  at  sea,  and  taken  pri- 
soner with  his  whole  army  near  Rochelle,  by  a  fleet 
which  the  king  of  Castile  had  fitted  out  for  that  pur- 
pose :  Edward  himself  embarked  for  Bourdeaux 
with  another  army  :  but  was  so  long  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay  aside  the 
enterprise.  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men,  marched  out  of  Calais,  and  continued 
his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  without  being  able 
to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  engagement :  he  pro- 
ceeded in  his  march  to  the  provinces  of  Maine  and 
Anjou,  which  he  laid  waste;  but  part  of  his  army  be- 
ing there  defeated  by  the  conduct  of  du  Guesclin,  who 
was  now  created  constable  of  France,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  consummate  general  that  had 
yet  appeared  in  Europe,  the  rest  were  scattered  and 
dispersed,  and  the  small  remains  of  the  English 
forces,  instead  of  reaching  Guienne,  took  shelter  in 
Britanny,  whose  sovereign  had  embraced  the  alli- 
ance of  England.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  some 
time  after,  made  a  like  attemjit  with  an  army  of 
'25,000  m<;n ;  and  marched  the  whole  lengtli  of 
France  from  Calais  to  Bourdeaux  ;  bnt  was  so  much 
harrassed  by  the  (lying  parties  which  attended  him, 
that  he  brought  not  the  half  of  his  army  to  the  place 
of  their  destination.  Edward,  from  the  necessity  of 
his  affairs,  was  at  last  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce 
with  the  enemy ;  after  almost  all  his  ancient  pos- 
sessions in  France  had  been  ravaged  from  him,  ex- 
cept Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  all  his  conquests, 
except  Calais. 

The  decline  of  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  many 
mortifications,  and  corresponded  not  to  the  splendid 
and  noisy  scenes  which  had  filled  the  beginning  and 
the  middle  of  it.  Besides  seeing  the  loss  of  his  fo- 
reign dominions,  and  being  baflledin  every  attemj)t 
to  defend  them,  he  felt  the  decay  of  his  authority  at 
home,  and  experienced,  from  the  sharpness  of  some 
parliamentiiry  remonstrances,  the  great  inconstancy 
of  the  people,  and  the  influence  of  present  fortune 
over  all  their  judgments.  This  prince,  who,  during 
the  vigour  of  his  age,  had  be<>n  chiefly  occupied  iv 
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the  pursuits  of  war  and  ambition,  began,  at  a  unsea- 
sonable period,  to  indulge  himself  in  pleasure  ;  and 
being  now  a  widower,  he  attached  himself  to  a  lady 
of  sense  and  spirit,  one  Alice  Ferrers,  who  acquired 
a  great  ascendant  over  him,  and  by  her  influence 
gave  such  general  disgust,  that,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  parliament,  he  was  obliged  to  remove  her  from 
court.  The  indolence  also,  naturally  attending  old 
age  and  infirmities,  had  made  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, resign  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  his 
son  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who,  as  he  was  far  from 
being  popular,  weakened  extremely  the  affection 
which  the  English  bore  to  the  person  and  govern- 
ment of  the  king.  Men  carried  their  jealousies  very 
far  against  the  duke;  and  as  they  saw,  with  much 
regret,  the  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  every  day 
approaching,  they  apprehended,  lest  the  succession 
of  his  son  Richard,  now  a  minor,  should  be  defeated 
by  the  intrigues  of  Lancaster,  and  by  the  weak  in- 
dulgence of  the  old  king.  But  Edward,  in  order  to 
satisfy  both  the  people  and  the  prince  on  this  head, 
declared  in  parliament  his  grandson  heir  and  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown;  and  thereby  cut  off  all  the 
hopes  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  if  he  ever  had  the 
temerity  to  entertain  any. 

The  prince  of  Wales  died  in  the  year  137G,  and 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age ;  and  about  a  year 
after,  the  king  expired  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign. 

"  He  had,"  says  Lingard,  "  lived  in  obscurity  at 
Eltham,  abandoned  to  the  care  of  Alice  Ferrers. 
As  he  daily  grew  weaker,  she  removed  him  from 
Eltham  to  Shene,  but  kept  him  in  ignorance  of  his 
approaching  dissolution.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death  she  drew  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  de- 
parted. The  other  domestics  had  separated  to  plun- 
der the  palace  :  but  a  priest  who  chanced  to  be  pre- 
sent, hastening  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  monarch, 
admonished  him  of  his  situation,  and  bade  him  pre- 
pare himself  to  appear  before  his  Creator.  Edward, 
who  had  just  strength  sufficient  to  thank  him,  took 
a  crucifix  in  his  hands,  kissed  it,  wept,  and  expired." 

The  English  are  apt  to  consider  with  peculiar 
fondness  the  history  of  Edward  IIL,  and  to  esteem 
his  reign,  as  it  was  one  of  the  longest,  the  most  glo- 
rious also,  that  occurs  in  the  annals  of  their  nation. 
The  ascendant  which  they  then  began  to  acquire 
over  France,  their  rival  and  supposed  national 
enemy,  makes  them  cast  their  eyes  on  this  period 
with  great  complacency,  and  sanctifies  every  mea- 
sure which  Edward  embraced  for  that  end.  But  the 
domestic  government  of  this  prince  is  really  more 
admirable  than  his  foreign  victories;  and  England 
enjoyed,  by  the  prudence  and  vigour  ot  his  adminis- 
tration, a  longer  interval  of  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity  than  she  had  been  blest  with  in  any 
former  period,  or  than  she  experienced  for  many 
ages  after.  He  gained  the  affections  of  the  great, 
yet  curbed  their  licentiousness :  he  made  them  feel 
his  power,  without  their  daring,  or  even  being  in- 
clined, to  murmur  at  it :  his  affable  and  obliging 
behaviour,  his  munificence  and  generosity,  made 
them  submit  with  pleasure  to  his  dominion  ;  his  va- 
lour and  conduct  made  them  successful  in  most  of 
their  enterprises ;  and  their  unquiet  spirits,  directed 
against  a  public  enemy,  had  no  leisure  to  breed 
those  disturbances  to  which  they  were  naturally  so' 
much  inclined,  and  which  the  frame  of  the  govern- 
ment seemed  so  much  to  authorise.  This  was  the 
chief  benefit  which  resulted  from  Edward's  victo  ■ 
ries  and  conquests.  His  foreign  wars  were,  in  other 
respects,  neither  founded  in  justice,  nor  directed  to 


any  salutary  purjiose.  His  attempt  against  the 
king  of  Scotland,  a  minor  and  a  brother-in-law,  and 
the  revival  of  his  grandfather's  claim  of  superiority 
over  that  kingdom,  were  both  unreasonable  and  un- 
generous ;  and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  easily 
seduced,  by  the  glaring  prospect  of  French  con- 
quests, from  the  acquision  of  a  point  which  was 
practicable,  and  which,  if  attained,  might  really 
have  been  of  lasting  utility  to  his  country  and  his 
successors.  The  success  which  he  met  with  in 
France,  though  chiefly  owiog  to  his  eminent  tar 
lents,  was  unexpected ;  and  yet,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  not  from  any  unforeseen  accidents, 
was  found,  even  during  his  lifetime,  to  have  pro 
cured  him  no  solid  advantages.  But  the  glory  of  a 
conqueror  is  so  dazzing  to  the  vulgar,  the  animosity 
of  nations  is  so  violent,  that  the  fruitless  desolation 
of  so  fine  a  part  of  Europe  as  France,  is  totally  dis- 
regarded by  us,  and  is  never  considered  as  a  blemish 
in  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  prince.  And  in- 
deed, from  the  unfortunate  state  of  human  nature, 
it  will  commonly  happen,  that  a  sovereign  of  genius, 
such  as  Edward,  who  usually  finds  every  thing  easy 
in  his  domestic  government,  will  turn  himself  to- 
wards military  enterprises,  where  alone  he  meets 
with  opposition,  and  where  he  has  full  exercise  for 
his  industry  and  capacity. 

His  character  is  thus  drawn  by  Lingard  : — "  In 
personal  accomplishments  Edward  is  said  to  have 
been  superior,  ii:  mental  powers  to  have  been  equal, 
to  any  of  his  predecessors.  More  than  usual  care 
had  been  bestowed  on  his  education ;  and  he  could 
not  only  speak  the  English  and  French,  but  also 
understood  the  German  and  Latin  languages.  His 
elocution  was  graceful;  his  conversation  enter- 
taining :  his  behaviour  dignified,  but  also  attractive. 
To  the  fashionable  amusements  of  hawking  and 
hunting  he  was  much  addicted :  but  to  these  he  pre- 
ferred the  more  warlike  exercise  of  the  tournament : 
and  his  subjects,  at  the  exhibition,  often  burst  into 
transports  of  applause,  when  they  found  that  the  un- 
known knight,  whose  prowess  they  had  admired, 
proved  to  be  their  own  sovereign.  Of  his  courage 
as  a  combatant,  and  his  abilities  as  a  general,  the 
reader  will  have  formed  a  competent  opinion  from 
the  preceding  pages.  The  astonishing  victories, 
which  cast  so  much  glory  on  one  period  of  his  reign, 
appear  to  have  dazzled  the  eyes  both  of  his  subjects 
and  foreigners,  who  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
conquerors :  but  the  disasters  which  clouded  the 
evening  of  his  life,  have  furnisned  a  proof  that  his 
ambition  was  greater  than  his  judgment.  He  was 
at  last  convinced  that  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Scotland  were  beyond  his  reach ;  but  not  until  he 
had  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  nation  by  a  series 
of  gigantic  but  fniitless  efforts.  Before  his  death  all 
his  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  Calais,  had 
slipped  from  his  grasp  :  the  greater  part  of  his  he- 
reditary dominions  on  the  continent  had  been  torn 
from  him  by  a  rival,  whom  he  fonnerly  despised  ; 
and  a  succession  of  short  and  precarious  truces  was 
sought,  and  accepted  as  a  boon  by  the  monarch,  who 
in  his  more  fortunate  days  had  dictated  the  peace  of 
Bretigni. 

"  Still  the  military  expeditions  of  Edward,  attended 
as  they  were  with  a  great  expenditure  of  money  and 
effusion  of  blood,  became  in  the  result  productive  of 
advantages,  which  had  neither  been  intended  nor  fore- 
seen by  their  author.  By  plunging  the  king  into  debt, 
they  rendered  him  more  dependent  on  the  people, 
who,  while  they  bitterly  complained  of  the  increased 
load  of  taxation,  secured  by  the  temporary  sacrifice 
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of  their  money  permanent  benefits  both  for  them- 
selves and  posterity.  There  was  scarcely  a  griovanco, 
introduced  by  tlie  ingenuity  of  feudal  lawyers  or  the 
arrogance  of  feudal  superiority,  for  which  tiiey  did 
not  procure  a  legal  and  often  an  effectual  remedy. 
It  Wiis  not  indeed  a  time  when  even  j)arliameutary 
statutes  were  faithfully  observed.  But  during  a 
reign  of  fifty  years  the  commons  annually  preferred 
the  same  complaints;  the  king  annually  made  the 
same  grants :  and  at  length,  by  the  mere  dint  of  re- 
peated complaint  and  repeated  concession,  the  griev- 
ances were  in  most  cases  considerably  mitigated,  in 
some  entirely  removed." 

Edward  had  a  numerous  posterity  by  his  queen, 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  His  eldest  son  was  the  he- 
roic Edward,  usually  denominated  the  Black  Prince, 
from  the  colour  of  his  armour.  This  prince  espoused 
his  cousin  Joan,  commonly  called  the  Fair  Alaid  of 
Kent,  daughter  and  heir  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  ot 
Kent,  who  was  beheaded  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign.  She  was  first  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Hol- 
land, by  whom  she  had  children.  By  the  prince  of 
Wales  she  had  a  son  Richard,  who  alone  survived 
his  father. 

The  second  son  of  King  Edward  (for  we  pass 
over  such  as  died  in  their  cliildhood)  was  Lionel 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  first  married  to  Elizabeth 
Jc  Burgh,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  carl  of  Ulster, 
by  whom  he  left  only  ouo  daughter,  married  to  Ed- 
mund Mortimer,  earl  of  Ma\che.  Lionel  espoused 
in  second  marriage  Violantc,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  died  in  Italy  soon  alter  the  con- 
summation of  his  nuptials,  without  leaving  any  pos- 
terity by  that  princess.  Of  all  the  family,  he  re- 
sembled most  his  father  and  elder  brother  in  his 
noble  qualities. 

Edward's  tiiird  son  was  John  of  Gaunt,  so  called 
from  the  place  of  his  birth  :  he  was  created  duke  of 
Lancaster;  and  from  him  sprang  tliat  branch  which 
afterwards  possessed  the  crown.  The  fourth  son  of 
this  royal  family  was  Edmund,  created  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge by  his  father,  and  duke  of  York  by  his  ne- 
phew. The  fifth  son  was  Thomas,  who  received  the 
title  of  the  earl  of  Buckingham  from  his  father,  and 
that  of  duke  of  Gloucester  from  his  nephew.  In 
order  to  prevent  confusion,  we  shall  always  distin- 
guish these  two  princes  by  the  titles  of  York  and 
Gloucester,  even  before  they  were  advanced  to  them. 
There  were  also  several  princesses  born  to  Ed- 
waril  l>y  Philippa;  namely,  Isabella,  Joan,  Mary, 
and  Margaret,  who  espoused,  in  the  order  of  their 
names,  Ingelram  de  Coucy,  carl  of  Bedford,  Al- 
phonso,  king  of  Castile,  John  of  Mountfort,  duke  of 
Britanny,  and  John  Hastings,  earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  jiriiicess  Joan  died  at  Bourdeaux  before  the  con- 
summation of  her  marriage. 

An  account  of  the  progress  of  the  constitution,  the 
changes  in  the  law,  and  the  advance  of  arts  and 
manners,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 

CHAP.  XX. 

RICHARD  II. 

Goremmenl  durintf  the  minority — Iiimrrertion  of  the 
common  people — Diicuntenti  of  the  baronr^Civil 
commotiont — Ej-puU'on  or  ereculion  of  the  king'i 
mmif/cii — Cahali  of  the  duke,  of  (ibiure,ter— Mur- 
der of  the  duke  oj  Glourmler — Uanithment  of  Henry 
duke  of  Hereford — lielurn  if  Henry — General  in- 
turrerlion^Depotition  of  the  kiny — Itn  death — 
and  character. 
Thb  parliament  which  was  gummoned  goon  after 

ibe  luD|('s  accession,  wag  both  elected  and   lisnem- 


blcd  in  tranquillity ;  and  the  great  change,  from  a 
sovereign  of  wisdom  and  experience  to  a  boy  of 
eleven  vcars  of  age,  was  not  immediately  felt  by 
the  people.  The  habits  of  order  and  obedience 
which  the  barons  had  been  taught  during  the  long 
reign  of  Edward,  still  influenced  them  ;  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  king's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caster, York,  and  (Jloucester,  sudiccd  to  repress  for 
a  time  the  turbulent  spirit  to  which  that  order,  in  a 
weak  reign,  was  so  often  subject.  The  dangerous 
ambition  too  of  these  princes  themselves  was  checked 
by  the  plain  and  undeniable  title  of  Richard,  by  the 
declaration  of  it  made  in  parliament,  and  by  the  af- 
fectionate regard  which  the  people  bore  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  fUther,  and  which  was  naturally  trans- 
ferred to  the  young  sovereign  upon  the  throne.  The 
different  cha/actcrs  also  of  these  three  princes  ren- 
dered them  a  counterpoise  to  each  other;  and  it  was 
natural  to  expect,  that  any  dangerous  designs  which 
might  be  formed  by  one  brother,  would  meet  with 
opposition  from  the  others.  Lancaster,  whose  age 
and  experience,  and  authority  under  the  late  king, 
gave  him  the  ascendant  among  them,  though  his  in- 
tegrity seemed  not  proof  against  great  temptations, 
was  neither  of  an  enterprising  sjjirit,  nor  of  a 
popular  and  engaging  temper.  Vork  was  indo- 
lent, inactive,  and  of  slender  capacity.  Gloucester 
was  turbulent,  bold,  and  popular;  but  being  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  was  restrained  by  the  power 
and  authority  of  his  elder  brothers. 

But  as  Edward,  though  he  had  fixed  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  had  taken  no  care  to  establish  a 
plan  of  government  during  the  m-nority  of  his 
grandson,  it  behoved  the  parliament  to  supply  this 
defect :  and  the  house  of  commons  distinguished 
themselves  by  taking  the  lead  on  the  occasion.  This 
house,  which  had  been  rising  to  consideration  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  late  reign,  naturally  received 
an  accession  of  power  during  the  minority  ;  and  as 
it  was  now  becoming  a  scene  of  business,  the  mem- 
bers chose,  for  the  first  time,  a  speaker,  who  might 
preserve  order  in  their  debates,  and  maintain  those 
forms  which  arc  requisite  in  all  numerous  assem- 
blies. Peter  dc  la  Mare  was  the  man  selected  ;  tlie 
same  person  tliat  had  been  imprisoned,  and  detained 
in  custody  by  the  late  king,  for  his  freedom  of  speech, 
in  attacking  the  mistress  and  the  ministers  of  that 
prince.  But  though  this  election  discovered  a  spirit 
of  liberty  in  the  commons,  and  was  followed  by  far- 
ther attacks  both  on  these  ministers  and  on  Alice 
Perrers,  they  were  still  too  sensible  of  their  great 
inferiority,  to  assume  at  first  any  immediate  share  in 
the  administration  of  government,  or  the  care  of  the 
king's  person.  They  were  content  to  apply  by  pe- 
tition to  the  lords  for  that  purpose,  and  desire  tliem, 
both  to  appoint  a  council  of  nine,  who  might  direct 
the  public  business,  and  to  choose  men  of  virtuous 
life  and  conversation,  who  might  inspect  the  conduct 
and  education  of  the  young  jirince.  The  lords  com- 
j)lied  with  the  first  part  of  this  request,  and  elected 
the  bishops  of  London,  Carlisle,  and  Salisbury,  the 
earls  of  Marc'he  and  Sufford,  Sir  Richard  de  Staf- 
ford, Sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  Sir  John  Dcvcreux,  and 
Sir  Ilugh  Segrave,  to  whom  they  gave  authority,  for 
a  year,  to  conduct  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 
But  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  king's  household, 
fliey  declined  interposing  in  an  ofllce,  which,  they 
said,  both  was  invidious  in  itself,  and  might  prove 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty. 

The  commons,  as  they  acquirerl  more  courage, 
ventured  to  procci  d  a  step  farther  in  th«ir  anplica-^ 
tions.     They  presented  a  petition,  in  which  thev 
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prayed  the  king  to  check  the  prevailing  custom 
among  the  barons,  of  forming  illegal  confederacies, 
and  supporting  each  other,  as  well  as  men  of  inferior 
lank,  iu  the  violations  of  law  and  justice.  They  re- 
ceived from  the  throne  a  general  and  an  obliging 
answer  to  this  petition:  but  another  part  of  their 
application,  that  all  the  great  oflicers  should,  during 
the  king's  minority,  be  appointed  by  parliament, 
which  seemed  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
commons,  as  well  as  that  of  the  upper  house,  in  the 
nominsftion,  was  not  complied  with :  the  lords  alone 
assumed  the  power  of  appointing  these  oificers  :  the 
commonf  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  choice ;  and 
thought,  that,  for  the  present,  they  themselves  had 
proceeded  a  sufficient  length,  if  they  but  advanced 
their  pretensions,  though  rejected,  of  interposing  iu 
these  more  important  matteis  of  state. 

On  this  footing  then  the  government  stood.  The 
administration  was  conducted  entirely  in  the  king's 
name :  no  regency  was  expressly  appointed  :  the 
iiine  counsellors  and  the  great  officers  named  by  the 
peers,  did  their  duty,  each  in  his  respective  depart- 
ment: and  the  whole  system  was  for  some  years  kept 
together  by  the  secret  authority  of  the  king's  uncles, 
sspecially  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  in 
reality  the  regent. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  after  the  commons 
had  represented  the  necessity  of  their  being  reas- 
sembled once  every  year,  as  appointed  by  law  ;  and 
after  having  elected  two  citizens  as  their  treasurers, 
to  receive  and  disburse  the  produce  of  two  fifteenths 
and  tenths,  which  they  had  voted  to  the  crown.  In 
the  other  paruaments  called  during  the  minority, 
the  commons  still  discover  a  strong  spirit  of  free- 
dom, and  a  sense  of  their  own  authority,  which, 
without  breeding  any  disturbance,  tended  to  secure 
their  independence,  and  that  of  the  people. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  king  "  the  commons  com- 
plained of  the  government  about  the  king's  person, 
his  court,  the  excessive  number  of  his  servants,  of 
the  abuses  in  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  of  grievous  oppressions  in 
the  country,  by  the  great  multitudes  of  maintainers 
of  quarrels  (men  linked  in  confederacies  together), 
who  behaved  themselves  like  kings  in  the  country, 
so  as  there  was  very  little  law  or  right,  and  of  the 
other  things  which  they  said  were  the  cause  of  the 
late  commotions  under  Wat  Tyler."  This  irregular 
government,  which  no  king  and  no  house  of  com- 
mons had  been  able  to  remedy,  was  the  source  of 
the  licentiousness  of  the  great,  and  turbulency  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  tyranny  of  the  princes.  If 
subjects  would  enjoy  liberty,  and  kings  security, 
the  laws  must  be  executed. 

In  the  ninth  of  this  reign  the  commons  also  dis- 
covered an  accuracy  and  a  jealousy  of  liberty  which 
we  should  little  expect  in  those  rude  times.  "  It 
was  agreed  by  parliament,"  says  Cotton,  "  that  the 
subsidy  of  wools,  wool-fells,  and  skins,  granted  to 
the  king  until  the  time  of  Midsummer  then  ensuing, 
should  cease  from  the  same  time  unto  the  feast  of 
St.  Peter  ad  vinculo ;  for  that  thereby  the  king 
should  be  interrupted  for  claiming  such  grant 
as  due." 

Edward  had  left  his  grandson  involved  in  many 
dangerous  wars.  The  pretensions  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  to  the  crown  of  Castile  made  that  king- 
dom still  persevere  in  hostilities  against  England. 
Scotland,  whose  throne  was  now  filled  by  Robert 
Stuart,  nephew  to  David  Bruce,  and  the  first  prince 
of  that  family,  maintained  such  close  connections 
with  France,  that  war  with  one  crown  almost  inevi- 


tably produced  hostilities  with  the  other.  The 
French  monarch,  whose  prudent  conduct  had  ac- 
quired him  the  surname  of  wise,  as  he  had  already 
baffled  aU  the  experience  and  valour  of  the  two  Ed- 
wards, was  likely  to  prove  a  dangerous  enemy  to  a 
minor  king  :  but  his  genius,  which  was  not  naturally 
enterprising,  led  him  not,  at  present,  to  give  any 
disturbance  to  his  neighbours  ;  and  he  laboured,  be- 
sides, under  many  difficulties  at  home,  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  surmount  before  he  could  think 
of  making  conquests  in  a  foreign  country.  England 
was  master  of  Calais,  Bourdeaux,  and  Bayonne ; 
had  lately  acquired  possession  of  Cherbourg  from 
the  cession  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  of  Brest 
from  that  of  the  duke  of  Britanny  ;  and  having  thus 
an  easy  entrance  into  P'rance  from  every  quarter, 
was  able,  in  its  present  situation,  to  give  disturbance 
to  his  government.  Before  Charles  could  remove 
the  English  from  these  important  posts,  he  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  a 
minor  son,  who  bore  the  name  of  Charles  VI. 

Meanwhile  the  war  with  France  was  carried  on 
in  a  manner  somewhat  languid,  and  produced  no 
enterprise  of  great  lustre  or  renown.  Sir  Hugh 
Calverly,  governor  of  Calais,  making  an  inroad 
into  Picardy  with  a  detachment  of  the  garrison,  set 
fire  to  Boulogne.  The  duke  of  Lancaster  conducted 
an  army  into  Britanny,  but  returned  without  being 
able  to  perform  any  thing  memorable.  In  a  subse- 
quent year,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  marched  out  of 
Calais  with  a  body  of  2000  cavalry,  and  8000  infan- 
try ;  and  scrupled  not,  with  his  small  army,  to  enter 
into  the  heart  of  France,  and  to  continue  his  ravages 
through  Picardy,  Champaigne,  the  Brie,  the  Beausse, 
the  Gatinois,  the  Orleanois,  till  he  reached  his  allies 
in  the  province  of  Britanny.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  the  head  of  a  more  considerable  army, 
came  within  sight  of  him  ;  but  the  French  were  so 
overawed  by  the  former  successes  of  the  English, 
that  no  superiority  of  numbers  could  tempt  them  to 
venture  a  pitched  battle  with  the  troops  of  that  na- 
tion. As  the  duke  of  Britanny,  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  these  succours,  formed  an  accommodation  with 
the  court  of  France,  this  enterprise  proved  also  in 
the  issue  unsuccessful,  and  made  no  durable  impres- 
sion upon  the  enemy. 

The  expenses  of  these  armaments,  and  the  usual 
want  of  economy  attending  a  minority,  much  ex- 
hausted the  English  treasury,  and  obliged  the  par- 
liament, besides  making  some  alterations  in  the 
council,  to  impose  a  new  and  unusual  tax  of  three 
groats,  on  every  person,  male  and  female,  above 
fifteen  years  of  age;  and  they  ordained  that,  in 
levying  that  tax,  the  opulent  should  relieve  the  poor 
by  an  equitable  compensation.  This  imposition  pro- 
duced a  mutiny,  which  was  singular  in  its  circum  ■ 
stances.  All  history  abounds  with  examples  where 
the  great  tyrannise  over  the  meaner  sort;  but  here 
the  lowest  populace  rose  against  their  rulers,  com- 
mitted the  greatest  ravages  upon  them,  and  took 
vengeance  for  all  fonner  oppressions. 

The  faint  dawn  of  the  arts  and  of  good  govera- 
ment  in  that  age  had  excited  the  minds  of  the  popu- 
lace in  difterent  states  of  Europe,  to  wish  for  a 
better  condition,  and  to  murmur  against  those  chains 
which  the  laws  enacted  by  the  haughty  nobility  and 
gentry  had  so  long  imposed  upon  them.  The  com- 
motions of  the  people  iu  Flanders,  the  mutiny  of 
the  peasants  in  France,  were  the  natural  effects  of 
this  growing  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  report 
of  these  events  being  brought  into  England,  where 
personal  slavery,  as  we  learn  from  Froissard,  was 
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more  general  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
had  prepared  the  uiinds  of  the  multitude  for  au  in- 
surrection. John  Ball,  a  preacher,  who  afl'ccted 
popularity,  went  about  the  country,  and  incul- 
cated on  his  audience  the  principles  of  the  first 
orisiu  of  mankind  from  one  common  stock,  their 
equitl  right  to  liberty  and  to  all  the  goods  of  nature, 
the  tyranny  of  artificial  distinctions,  and  the  abuses 
which  had  arisen  from  the  degradation  of  the  more 
considerable  part  of  the  species,  and  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  a  few  insolent  rulers.  These  doctrines,  so 
agreeable  to  the  populace,  and  so  conformable  to 
the  ideas  of  primitive  equality  which  are  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  were  greedily  received  by 
the  multitude;  and  scattered  the  sparks  of  that  sedi- 
tion, which  the  present  tax  raised  into  a  conflagra- 
tion. He  took  for  his  te.\t  two  verses,  which,  in 
spite  of  prejudice,  one  cannot  but  regard  with  some 
degree  of  approbation  :— 

Wlien  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 

^Vhl■re  M'us  tfaeo  the  geotlcinan  ? 

The  sedition  soon  propagated  itself  into  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Hertford,  Surrey,  Sussex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk, 
Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.  Before  the  government 
had  the  least  warning  of  the  danger,  the  disorder 
had  grown  beyond  control  or  opposition. 

The  most  detailed  and  circumstantial  account  of 
this  extraordinary  insurrection  is  given  by  Lingard, 
who  says,  "  One  of  the  commissioners,  Thomas  de 
Bampton,  sate  at  Brentwood  in  Essex ;  but  the  men 
of  Fobbiiigs  refused  to  answer  before  him  ;  and  when 
the  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  attempted  to 
punish  their  contumacy,  they  compelled  him  to  flee, 
murdered  the  jurors  and  clerks  of  the  commission, 
and  carrying  their  heads  upon  poles,  claimed  the 
support  of  the  nearest  townships.  In  a  few  days  all 
the  commons  in  Essex  were  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, under  the  command  of  a  profligate  priest,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Jack  Straw. 

"  The  men  of  Kent  were  not  long  behind  their 
neighbours  in  Essex.  At  Uarlford  one  of  the  col- 
lectors had  demanded  the  tax  for  a  young  girl  the 
daughter  of  a  tyler.  Her  mother  maintained,  that 
she  was  under  the  age  required  by  the  statute  :  and 
as  the  officer  was  proceeding  to  ascertain  the  fact 
by  an  indecent  exposure  of  her  person,  her  lather, 
who  was  just  returned  from  work,  with  a  stroke  of 
his  hammer  beat  out  the  offender's  brains.  His  cou- 
rage was  applauded  by  his  neighbours.  They  swore 
that  they  would  protect  him  from  punishment,  and 
by  threats  and  promises  secured  the  co-ojieration  of 
all  the  villages  in  the  western  division  of  Kent. 

"  A  third  party  of  insurgents  was  formed  by  the 
men  of  (iravesend,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Simon  Burley.  He  had  claimed  one  of  the  burgher* 
as  his  Vjondsman,  refused  to  grant  him  his  freedom 
at  a  less  price  than  three  hundred  pounds,  and  sent 
him  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Rochester.  With  the 
aid  of  a  body  of  insurgents  from  Essex  the  castle 
was  taken,  an<l  the  captiv?  liberated.  At  Maidstone 
they  appointed  Wat  the  Tyler  of  that  town  leader 
of  the  commons  of  Kent." 

Thi«  multitude,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand 
men,  assembled  on  Blackheath ;  and  as  the  jjrincess 
of  Wales,  the  king's  mother,  returning  from  a  pil- 
primage  to  Canterbury,  passed  through  the  midst  of 
them,  thi-y  insulted  her  attendants  ;  and  some  of 
them,  to  'how  their  purpose  of  levelling  all  man- 
kind, forcwl  kiHscs  from  her;  but  they  allowed  her 
to  continue  her  journey,  without  doing  her  any 
■erioui  injury.  '1  hey  st-nt  a  mi'ssage  to  the  king, 
who  had  taken  aheltcr  in  the  Tower  ;    and  they  de- 


sired a  conference  with  him.  Hicnard  sailed  down 
the  river  in  a  barge  for  that  purpose;  but  on  his  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  he  saw  such  symptoms  of  tu- 
mult and  insolence,  that  lie  j)ut  back  and  returned 
to  that  fortress.  The  seditious  peasants,  meanwhile, 
favoured  by  the  popu'ace  of  London,  had  broken 
into  tlie  city  ;  had  burned  the  duke  of  Lancaster's 
palace  of  the  Savoy ;  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
gentlemen  whom  they  laid  hold  of;  expressed  a  par- 
ticular animosity  against  the  lawyers  and  attornies ; 
and  pillaged  the  warehouses  of  the  rich  m#chants. 
A  great  body  of  them  quartered  themselves  at  Mile- 
end;  and  the  king,  finding  no  defence  in  the  Tower, 
which  was  weakly  garrisoned,  and  ill  supplied  with 
provisions,  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  them,  and  ask 
their  demands.  They  required  a  general  pardon, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in 
market  towns  without  toll  or  impost,  and  a  fixed 
rent  on  lands,  instead  of  the  services  due  by  villein- 
age. These  requests,  which,  though  extremely  rea- 
sonable in  themselves,  the  nation  was  not  sutficently 
prepared  to  receive,  and  which  it  was  dangerous  to 
have  extorted  by  violence,  were,  however,  complied 
with ;  charters  to  that  purpose  were  granted  them ; 
and  this  body  immediately  dispersed,  and  returned 
to  their  several  homes. 

During  this  transaction,  another  body  of  the 
rebels  had  broken  into  the  Tower;  had  murdered 
Simon  Sudbury,  the  primate  and  chancellor,  with 
Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  treasurer,  and  some  other 
persons  of  distinction  ;  and  continued  their  ravages 
in  the  city.  The  king  next  morning,  very  slenderly 
guarded,  met  Wat  Tyler  in  Smithfield,  at  the  head 
of  20,000  insurgents,  and  entered  into  a  conference 
with  him.  Tyler  boldly  advanced  into  the  midst  of 
the  royal  retinue ;  a  negociation  commenced,  and 
according  to  the  royalist  authors  (for  we  have  no 
other  left),  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor,  jealous  of 
Tyler,  who  had  laid  hold  of  the  king's  bridle  (pro- 
bably with  the  idea  of  leading  him  to  tlie  insurgents, 
the  possession  of  his  person  liaving  been  one  of  his 
chief  objects),  plunged  a  short  sword  into  his  throat. 
Tyler  spurred  his  horse,  feeling  himself  murdered, 
to  regain  his  compatriots,  when  Roliert  Standish, 
one  of  the  king's  esquires,  despatched  him.  The 
boldness  of  Tyler,  who  could  in  an  age  so  abounding 
with  superstition,  both  as  respects  rank  and  power, 
sustain  his  demands  and  negociate  witii  the  king 
thus  surrounded,  would  have  extorted  the  admira- 
tion of  our  historians  had  it  been  performed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  aristocracy  instead  of  for  the  liberties 
of  the  oppresseil  and  degraded  people.  The  multi- 
tude, seeing  their  leader  fall,  prepared  themselves 
for  revenge ;  and  this  whole  company,  with  the  king 
himself,  had  undoiibtedly  perished  on  the  spot,  had 
it  not  been  for  tlie  presence  of  mind  which  Richard 
discovered  on  the  occasion.  He  ordered  his  com- 
pany to  stop;  he  advanced  alone  towards  the  enraged 
multitude,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  are  ye  doing, 
my  lieges?  Tyler  was  a  traitor.  Come  with  me, 
and  I  will  be  your  leader."  Disconcerted  and  un- 
directed, the  populace  followed  him:  he  led  them 
into  the  fields  at  Islington,  to  prevent  any  disorder 
which  might  have  arisen  by  their  continuing  in  the 
city;  and  was  there  joined  by  Sii  Robert  Knolks,and 
a  force  of  a  thousand  men  at  arms,  wiio  had  been  se- 
'•rctly  drawn  together:  he  strictly  prohibited  that 
officer  from  falling  on  the  rioters,  and  committing 
an  undistinguished  slaughter  upon  them;  and  be 
peaceably  dismissed  thi^m  with  the  same  charters 
which  had  been  granted  to  their  fellows.  Soon 
after,  fiio  nobility  and  gentry,  hearing  of  the  king's 
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danger,,  in  which  they  were  all  involved,  flocked  to 
London  with  their  adherents  and  retainers;  and 
Richard  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army  40,000 
strong.  It  then  behoved  all  the  rebels  to  submit : 
the  charters  of  enfranchisement  and  pardon  were 
revoked  by  toe  parliament ;  and  all  the  promises 
violated;  the  people  were  rediited  to  the  same  slavish 
condition  as  before ;  and  several  of  the  ringleaders 
were  severely  punished  for  the  late  disorders.  Many 
were  even  executed  without  process  or  form  of  law. 
According  to  Holingshed  1500  were  executed.  It 
was  pretended,  that  the  intentions  of  the  mutineers 
had  been  to  seize  the  king's  person,  to  carry  him 
through  England  at  their  head,  and  to  murder  ali 
the  nobility,  gentry,  and  lawyers,  and  even  all  the 
bishops  and  priests,  except  the  mendicant  friars  ;  to 
despatch  afterwards  the  king  himself ;  and  having 
thus  reduced  all  to  a  level,  to  order  the  kingdom  at 
their  pleasure.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  many  of 
them,  in  the  delirium  of  their  first  success,  might 
have  formed  such  projects  :  but  of  all  the  evils  inci- 
dent to  human  society,  the  insurrections  of  the 
populace,  when  not  raised  and  supported  by  persons 
of  higher  quaUty,  are  the  least  to  be  dreaded:  the 
mischiefs  consequent  to  an  abolition  of  all  rank  and 
distinction  become  so  great,  that  they  are  immedi- 
ately felt,  and  soon  bring  affairs  back  to  their  former 
order  and  arrangement. 

A  youth  of  sixteen  (which   was  at  this  time  the 
king's  age),  who  had  discovered  so  much  courage, 
presence  of  mind,  and  address,  and  had  so  dexterously 
eluded  the  violence  of  this  tumult,  raised  great  ex- 
pectations in  the   nation  ;    and   it  was  natural  to 
hope,  that  he  would,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  equal 
the   glories   which    had    so  uniformly  attended  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  in  all  their  undertakings. 
But  in  proportion   as   Richard   advanced  in   years, 
these  hopes  vanished ;  and  his  want  of  capacity,  at 
least  of  solid  judgment,   appeared  in  every  enter- 
prise which  he  attempted.     The   Scots,   sensible  of 
their  own  deficiency  in  cavalry,  had  applied  to  the 
regency  of  Charles  VI. ;   and  John  de   Vienne,  ad- 
miral of  France,  had  been  sent  over  with  a  body  of 
1500  men  at  arms,  to  support  thtm  in  their  incur- 
sions against  the  English.     The    langer  was  now 
deemed  by  the  king's  uncles  some  Ahat  serious ;  and 
1  numerous  army  of  60,000  me».  was  levied ;  and 
they  marched  into  Scotland,  wit  a  Richard  himself  at 
their  head.     The  Scots  did  not  pretend  to  make  re- 
sistance against  so  great   a  foi  ce  :   they   abandoned 
without  scruple  their  country  ,0  be  pillaged  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  enemy :    and    when   de  Vienne   ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  this  plan  of  operations,  they 
told  him,  that  all  their  cattle   were   driven   into  the 
forests  and  fastnesses ;  that  their  houses   and  other 
goods  were  of  small  value ;  and  that  they  well  knew 
how  to  compensate  any  losses  which  they  might  sus- 
tain in  that  respect,   by   making  an   incursion  into 
England.       Accordingly,     when    Richard     entered 
Scotland  by  Berwick  and  the  east  coast,  the  Scots, 
to   the    number  of  .?0,000    men,    attended   by  the 
French,  entered  the  borders  of  England  by  the  west, 
and    carrying   their   ravages   through  Cumberland, 
Westmoreland,    and   Lancashire,    collected   a    rich 
booty    and    then    returned  in   tranquillity  to   their 
own  country.    Ric'nard  meanwhile  advanced  towards 
Edinburgh,  and  f'estroyed  in  his  way  all  the  towns 
and  villages  on  each  side  of  him  :   he  reduced  that 
city  to  ashes  :  h'.-  treated  in  the  same  manner,  Perth, 
Dundee,  and  o.her  places  in  the  low  countries ;  but 
when   he  was   advised  to  march  towards   the   west 
coast,  to  awa»,  there  the  return  of  the  enemy,  and  to 


take  revenge  on  them  for  their  devastations,  hia 
impatience  to  return  to  England,  and  enjov  his 
usual  pleasures  and  amusements,  outweif^hed  every 
consideration  ;  and  he  led  back  his  army  without  ef 
fecting  any  thing  by  all  these  mighty  preparations. 
The  Scots,  soon  after,  finding  the  heavy  bodies  ol 
French  cavalry  very  useless  in  that  desultory  kind 
of  war  to  which  they  confined  themselves,  treated 
their  allies  so  ill,  that  the  French  returned  home 
much  diszusted  with  the  country  and  with  the  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants.  And  the  English,  though 
they  regretted  the  indolence  and  levity  of  their 
king,  saw  themselves  for  the  future  secured  against 
any  dangerous  invasion  from  that  quarter. 

But  it  was  so  material  an  interest  of  the  French 
court  to  wrest  the  sea-poit  towns  from  the  hands  of 
their  enemy,  that  they  resolved  to  attempt  it  by 
some  other  expedient,  and  found  no  means  so  likelv 
as  an  invasion  of  England  itself.  They  collected  a 
great  ileet  and  army  at  Sluys ;  for  the  Flemings 
were  now  in  alliance  with  them.  All  the  nobility  of 
France  were  engaged  in  this  enterprise :  the  En- 
glish were  kept  in  alarm :  great  preparations  were 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders  :  and  though 
the  dispersion  of  the  French  ships  by  a  storm,  and 
the  taking  of  many  of  them  by  the  English,  before 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  freed  the  kingdom 
from  the  present  danger,  the  king  and  council  wexe 
fully  sensible  that  this  perilous  situation  might  every 
moment  return  upon  them. 

There  were  two  circumstances  chiefly,  which  en- 
gaged the  French  at  this  time  to  think  of  such  at- 
tempts. The  one  was  the  absence  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  had  carried  into  Spain  the  flovver  Oi 
the  English  military  force,  in  prosecution  of  his  vain 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Castile ;  an  enterprise  in 
which,  after  some  promising  success,  he  was  finally 
disappointed  :  the  other  was,  the  violent  dissensions 
and  disorders  which  had  taken  place  in  the  English 
government. 

The  subjection  in  which  Richard  was  held  bv  his 
uncles,  particularly  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  a 
prince  of  ambition  and  genius,  though  it  was  not 
unsuitable  to  his  years  and  slender  capacity,  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  his  violent  temper;  and 
he  soon  attempted  to  shake  off  the  yoke  imj)0sed 
upon  him.  Robert  de  "\"ere,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  young 
man  of  a  noble  family,  of  an  agreeable  figure,  but  o? 
dissolute  manners,  had  acquired  an  entire  ascen- 
dant over  him,  and  governed  him  with  an  absolute 
authority.  The  king  set  so  little  bounds  to  his 
affection,  that  he  first  created  his  favourite,  marquis 
of  Dublin,  a  title  before  unknown  in  England,  then 
duke  of  Ireland  ;  and  transferred  to  him  by  patent, 
which  was  confirmed  in  parliament,  the  entire  sove- 
reignty for  life  of  that  island.  He  gave  in  marriage 
his  cousin-gennan,  the  daughter  of  Ingelram  de 
Couci,  earl  of  Bedford ;  but  soon  after  he  permitted 
him  to  repudiate  that  lady,  though  of  an  unexcep- 
tionable character,  and  to  marry  a  foreigner,  a  Bo- 
hemian, with  whom  he  had  become  enamoured. 
These  public  declarations  of  attachment  turned  the 
attention  of  the  whole  court  towards  the  minion  . 
all  favours  passed  through  his  hands:  access  to  i he 
king  could  only  be  obtained  by  his  mediation  :  and 
Richard  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  royal  authority, 
but  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  load  with  favours  and 
titles  and  dignities  this  object  of  his  affections. 

The  jealousy  of  power  immediately  produced  an 
animosity  between  the  minion  and  his  creatures  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  chief 
nobility  on   the   other;   and  the  usual  complaints 
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airainst  the  insolence  of  favourites  were  loudly 
echoed,  and  greedily  received,  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Moubray  earl  of  Nottingham,  the  maro- 
sihal,  Fitz-.\l«n  earl  of  Arundel,  Percy  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Moutacute  earl  of  Salisbury,  Beau- 
champ  earl  of  Warwick,  were  all  connected  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  princes,  by  friendship  or  alliance, 
and  still  more  by  their  common  antipathy  to  those 
who  had  eclipsed  them  in  the  king's  favour  and  confi- 
dence. No  longer  kept  in  awe  by  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  piince,  they  scorned  to  submit  to  his 
ministers ;  and  the  method  which  they  took  to  re- 
dress the  grievances  complained  of  well  suited  the 
violence  of  the  age,  and  proves  the  desperate  extre- 
mities to  which  every  opposition  was  sure  to  be  in- 
stantly carried. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  present  chancellor,  and 
lately  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  merchant ;  but  had  risen  by  his  abilities 
and  valour  during  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  had  ac- 
quired the  friendship  of  that  monarch,  and  was  es- 
teemed the  person  of  greatest  experience  and  capa- 
city among  those  who  were  attached  to  the  duke  of 
Ireland  and  the  king's  secret  council.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  had  the  house  of  commons  at  his  de- 
votion, impelled  them  to  exercise  that  power, 
which  they  seem  first  to  have  assumed  against  lord 
Latimer  during  the  declining  years  of  the  late  king  ; 
and  an  impeachment  against  the  chancellor  was 
carried  up  by  them  to  the  house  of  peers,  which  was 
no  less  at  his  devotion.  The  king  foresaw  the  tem- 
pest preparing  against  him  and  his  ministers.  After 
attempting  in  vain  to  rouse  the  Londoners  to  his 
defence,  he  withdrew  from  parliament,  and  retired 
with  his  court  to  Eltham.  The  parliament  sent  a 
deputation,  inviting  him  to  return,  and  threatening, 
that  if  he  persisted  in  absenting  himself,  they  would 
immediately  dissolve,  and  leave  the  nation,  though 
at  that  time  in  imminent  danger  of  a  French  inva- 
sicm,  without  any  support  or  supply  for  its  defence. 
At  the  same  time  a  meml)er  was  encouraged  to  call 
for  the  record  containing  the  parliamentary  deposi- 
tion of  Edward  II.;  a  plain  intimation  of  the  fate 
which  Kichard,  if  he  continued  refractory,  had  r(  a- 
gon  to  expect  from  them.  The  king,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  resist,  was  content  to  stipulate,  that, 
except  finishing  the  present  impeachment  against 
Suffolk,  no  attack  should  be  made  upon  any  other 
of  his  ministers;  and  on  that  condition  he  returned 
to  the  parliament. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  fully  the  innocence  of 
Suffolk,  than  the  frivolousness  of  the  crimes  which 
his  enemies,  in  the  present  plenitude  of  their  power, 
tho\ight  proper  to  object  against  him.  It  was  alleged, 
that  being  chancellor,  and  obliged  by  his  oath  to 
consult  the  king's  profit,  he  had  purchased  lands  of 
the  crown  below  their  true  value ;  that  he  had  ex- 
chdngcd  with  the  king  a  perpetual  annuity  of  KKJ 
murks  a  year,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
and  whii  h  was  assigned  upon  the  customs  of  the 
port  of  Hull,  lor  lands  of  an  equal  income;  that  ha- 
ving obtained  for  his  son  the  priory  of  St.  Anthony, 
which  was  formerly  possessed  by  a  Frenchman,  an 
enemy  and  a  schismatic,  and  a  new  ]ni<ir  being  at 
the  same  lime  named  by  the  pope,  he  had  refuseil 
to  admit  this  person,  who-ic  title  was  not  legal,  till 
he  made  a  composition  with  his  son,  and  agreed  to 


when  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  he  had  obtained  a 
grant  of  5(X)/.  a  year,  to  support  the  dignity  of  that 
title.  Even  the  proof  of  these  articles,  frivolous  as 
they  are,  was  found  very  deficient  upon  the  trial: 
it  appeared  that  Suffolk  had  made  no  purchase  from 
the  crown  while  he  was  chancellor,  and  that  all  his 
bargains  of  that  kind,  were  made  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that  he  was  condemned  notwithstanding  his 
defence  ;  and  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  office. 

Gloucester  and  his  associates  observed  their  stipu- 
lation with  the  king,  and  attacked  no  more  of  his 
ministers  :  but  they  immediately  attacked  himself 
and  his  royal  dignity,  and  framed  a  commission, 
after  the  model  of  those  which  had  been  attempted 
almost  in  every  reign  since  that  of  Richard  I.,  and 
which  had  always  been  attended  with  extreme  con- 
fusion. By  this  commission,  which  was  ratified  by 
parliament,  a  council  of  fourteen  persons  was  ap- 
pointed, all  of  Gloucester's  faction,  except  Ncvil 
archbishop  of  York:  the  sovereign  power  was  trans- 
ferred to  these  men  for  a  twelvemonth  :  the  king, 
who  had  now  reached  the  twenty-first  year  of  his 
age,  was  in  reality  dethroned :  the  aristocracy  was 
rendered  supreme  :  and  though  the  term  of  the  com- 
mission was  limited,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
intentions  of  the  party  were  to  render  it  perpetual, 
and  that  power  would  with  great  difficulty  be  wrested 
from  those  grasping  hands  to  which  it  was  once 
committed.  Richard,  however,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit :  he  signed  the  commission,  which  violence  had 
extorted  from  him  :  he  took  an  oath  never  to  infringe 
it ;  and  though  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  publicly 
entered  a  protest,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
notwithstanding  his  late  concession,  should  still  be 
deemed  entire  and  unimpaired,  the  new  conmiis- 
sioners,  without  regarding  this  declaration,  proceeded 
to  the  exorcise  of  their  authority. 

The  king,  thus  dispossessed  of  royal  power,  was 
soon  sensible  of  the  contcmj)t  into  which  he  was  fal- 
len. His  favourites  and  ministers,  who  were  as  yet 
allowed  to  remain  about  his  person,  failed  not  to 
aggravate  the  injury,  which,  without  any  demerit  on 
his  part,  had  been  offered  to  him.  And  his  eagei 
temper  was  of  itself  sufficiently  inclined  to  seek  the 
means,  both  of  recovering  his  authority,  and  of  re- 
venging himself  on  those  who  had  invaded  it.  As 
the  house  of  commons  appeared  now  of  weight  in 
the  constitution,  he  secretly  tried  some  expedients 
for  procuring  a  favourable  election :  he  sounded 
some  of  the  sheriffs,  who  being  at  that  time  both  the 
returning  officers  and  magistrates  of  great  power  in 
the  counties,  had  naturally  considerable  infiuence 
in  elections.  But,  as  most  of  them  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  uncles,  either  during  his  minority,  or 
during  the  course  of  the  present  commission,  he 
found  them,  in  general,  averse  to  his  enterprise. 
The  sentiments  and  inclinations  of  the  judges  were 
more  favourable  lo  him.  He  met,  at  Nottingham, 
Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Sir  Robert  Belknajipe,  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  Sir  John  Gary,  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Holt,  Fulthorpe,  and  Bourg,  inferior 
justices,  and  Lockton,  serjcanl  at  law  ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  them  .some  queries;  wliicli  these  lawyers, 
either  from  the  influence  of  his  authority,  or  of 
reason,  made  no  scruple  of  answering  in  the  w«y  he 


pay  him  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  from  the  income  j  desired.  They  declared  that  the  late  commission 
of  the  benefice  ;  that  he  harl  jiurchased  from  one  was  derogatory  to  the  royalty  and  prerogative  of  the 
Tydemau  of  Limborch,  an  old  and  forfeited  annuity  I  king  ;  that  those  who  jjrocured  it,  or  advised  the 
of  fifty  tioundi  a  year  upon  the  crown,  and  had  en-  |  king  to  consent  to  it,  were  punishable  with  death; 
gagfrti  the  king  to  admit  thnt  bad  debt;  and  that,  |  th.-;t  tiiosc  who  necessitated  and  compelled  him  wore 
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iruilty  of  treason  ;  that  those  were  equally  criminal 
rtho  should  persevere  in  maintaining  it;  that  the 
kin"  has  the  right  of  dissolving  parliaments  at  plea- 
sure; that  the  parliament,  while  it  sits,  must  first 
proceed  upon  the  king's  business  ;  and  that  this  as- 
sembly cann.jt,  without  his  consen.,  impeach  any  of 
his  ministers  and  judges.  Even  according  to  our  pre- 
sent strict  maxims  with  regard  to  law  and  the  royal 
prerogative,  all  these  determinations,  except  the 
two  last,  appear  justifiable  :  and  as  the  great  privi- 
leges of  the  commons,  particularly  that  of  impeach- 
ment, were  hitherto  new,  and  supported  bv  few 
precedents,  there  want  not  plausible  reasons  to  jus- 
tify these  opinions  of  the  judges.  They  signed, 
therefore,  their  answer  to  the  king's  queries  before 
the  archbishops  of  York  and  Dublin,  the  bishops  of 
Durham,  Chichester,  and  Bangor,  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land, the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  two  other  counsellors 
of  inferior  quality. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  adherents  soon  got 
intelligence  of  this  secret  consultation,  and  were 
naturally  very  much  alarmed  at  it.  They  saw  the 
king's  intentions;  and  they  determined  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  them.  As  soon  as  he  came  to  Lon- 
don, which  they  knew  was  well  disposed  to  their 
party,  they  secretly  assembled  their  forces,  and  ap- 
peared in  arms  at  Haringay  park,  near  Highgate, 
with  a  power  which  Richard  and  his  ministers  were 
not  able  to  resist.  They  sent  him  a  message  by  the 
arctiln;hup  of  Canterbury,  and  the  lords  Lovel,  Cob- 
ham,  and  Devereux,  and  demanded  that  the  persons 
who  had  seduced  him  by  their  pernicious  counsel, 
and  were  traitors  both  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom, 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  A  few  days  after, 
they  appeared  in  his  presence,  armed  and  attended 
with  armed  followers :  and  they  accused,  by  name, 
the  archbishop  of  York,  the  duke  of  Ireland,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
Brembre,  as  public  and  dangerous  enemies  to  the 
state.  They  threw  down  their  gauntlets  before  the 
king,  and  fiercely  offered  to  maintain  the  truth  of 
their  charge  by  duel.  The  persons  accused,  and  all 
the  other  obnoxious  ministers,  had  withdrawn  or  had 
concealed  themselves. 

The  duke  of  Ireland  fled  to  Cheshire,  and  levied 
some  forces,  with  which  he  advanced  to  relieve  the 
king  from  the  violence  of  the  nobles.  Gloucester 
encountered  him  in  Oxfordshire  with  much  superior 
forces ;  routed  him,  dispersed  his  followers,  and 
obliged  him  to  fly  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he 
died  in  exile  a  few  years  after.  The  lords  then  ap- 
peared at  London  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men  ;  and  having  obliged  the  king  to  summon  a 
parliament,  which  was  entirely  at  their  devotion, 
they  had  full  power,  by  observing  a  few  legal  forms, 
to  take  veuijeance  on  all  their  enemies.  Five  great 
peers,  men  whose  combined  power  was  able  at  any 
time  to  shake  the  throne,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
king's  uncle ;  the  earl  of  Derby,  son  of  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  ;  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  the  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  mareschal  of 
England,  entered  before  the  parliament  an  accusa- 
tion or  appeal,  as  it  was  called,  against  the  five 
counsellors  whom  they  had  already  accused  before 
the  king.  The  parliament,  who  ought  to  have  been 
judges,  were  not  ashamed  to  impose  an  oath  on  all 
their  members,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
live  and  die  with  tha  lords  appellants,  and  to  defend 
them  against  all  opposition  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

The    other   proceedings   were  well  suited   to  the 

violence  anil  ui.quity  of  ih"  times.     .\  charge,  con- 


sisting of  thirty-nine  articles,  was  delivered  in  by 
the  aiipclbuts;  and,  as  none  of  the  accused  coun- 
sellors, except  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  was  in  cus- 
tody, the  rest  were  cited  to  appear  ;  and,  upon  their 
abr.enting  themselves,  the  house  of  peers,  after  a 
very  short  interval,  without  hearing  a  witness,  with- 
out examining  a  fact,  or  deliberating  on  one  point  of 
law,  declared  them  guilty  of  high  treason.  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre,  who  was  produced  in  court,  had 
the  apearance,  and  but  the  appearance,  of  a  trial : 
the  peers,  though  they  were  not  by  law  his  proper 
judges,  pronounced,  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
sentence  of  death  upon  him;  and  he  was  e.xecuted, 
together  with  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  who  had  been 
discovered  and  taken  in  the  interval. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the  whole  charge  de- 
livered in  against  the  five  counsellors ;  which  is  to 
be  met  with  in  several  collections.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  in  general,  that  if  we  reason  upon  the 
supposition,  which  is  the  true  one,  that  the  royal 
prerogative  was  invaded  by  the  commission  extorted 
by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  associates,  and  that 
the  king's  person  was  afterwards  detained  in  cus- 
tody by  rebels,  many  of  the  articles  will  appear,  not 
only  to  imply  no  crime  in  the  duke  of  Ireland  and 
the  ministers,  but  to  ascribe  to  them  actions  which 
were  laudable,  and  which  they  were  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  perform.  The  few  articles  impeach- 
ing the  conduct  of  these  ministers  before  that  com- 
mission, which  subverted  the  hereditary  principle  of 
the  constitution,  and  annihilated  all  kingly  autlio- 
rity,  are  vague  and  general ;  such  as  their  engrossing 
the  king's  favour,  keeping  his  barons  at  a  distance 
from  him,  obtaining  unreasonable  grants  for  them 
selves  or  their  creatures,  and  dissipating  the  public 
treasure  by  useless  expenses.  No  violence  is  ob 
jected  to  them  ;  no  particular  illegal  act;  no  broach 
of  any  statute  ;  and  their  administration  may  there- 
fore be  concluded  to  have  been  so  far  innocent  and 
inoffensive.  All  the  disorders  indeed  seem  to  have 
proceeded,  not  fiom  any  violation  of  the  laws,  or 
any  ministerial  tyranny,  but  merely  from  a  rival- 
ship  of  power,  which  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the 
great  nobility,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  times, 
carried  to  the  utmost  extremity  against  their  oppo- 
nents, without  any  regard  to  reason,  justice,  or  hu- 
manity. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  deeds  of  violence 
committed  during  the  triumph  of  ihe  party.  All 
the  other  judges,  who  had  signed  the  extrajudicial 
opinions  at  Nottingham,  were  condemned  to  death, 
and  were,  as  a  grace  or  favour,  banished  to  Ireland  ; 
though  they  pleaded  the  fear  of  their  lives,  and  the 
menaces  of  the  king's  ministers,  as  their  excuse. 
Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  Sir  James  Berners,  and 
John  Salisbury,  were  also  tried  and  condemned  for 
high  treason  :  merely  because  they  had  attempted 
to  defeat  the  late  commission :  but  the  life  of  the 
latter  was  spared.  The  fate  of  Sir  Simon  Burley 
was  more  severe  :  this  gentleman  was  much  beloved 
for  his  personal  merit,  had  distinguished  himself  by 
many  honourable  actions,  was  created  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  had  been  appointed  governor  to  Richard. 
by  the  choice  of  the  late  king  and  of  the  BlacK 
Prince  :  he  had  attended  his  master  from  the  ear- 
liest infancy  of  that  prince,  and  had  ever  remained 
extremely  attached  to  him :  yet  all  these  considera- 
tions could  not  save  him  from  falling  a  victim  to 
Gloucester's  vengeance.  This  execution,  more  than 
all  the  others,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  Richard :  his  queen  too  (for  he  was  already  mar 
ried  to  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Winceslaus,  king 
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Bohemia)  interested  herself  in  behalf  of  Burley  : 
•he  remained  three  hours  on  her  knees  before  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  pleading  for  that  gentleman's 
life  ;  but  though  she  was  become  extremelv  popular 
by  her  amiable  qualities,  which  had  acquired  her 
the  appellation  of  "  the  good  queen  Ann,"  her  peti- 
tion was  sternly  rejected  by  the  inexorable  duke. 

The  parliament  concluded  this  violent  scene,  by 
a  declaration  that  none  of  the  articles,  decided  on 
the3e  trials  to  be  treason,  should  ever  afterwards  be 
drawn  into  precedent  by  the  judges,  who  were  still 
to  consider  Che  statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward 
I  as  the  rule  of  their  decisions.  The  house  of  lords 
seem  not,  at  that  time,  to  have  known  or  acknow- 
ledged the  principle,  that  they  themselves  were 
bound,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  to  follow  the  rules 
which  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  and  com- 
mons, had  established  in  their  legislature.  It  was 
also  enacted,  that  every  one  should  swear  to  the 
perpetual  maintenance  and  support  of  the  forfeitures 
ana  attainders,  and  of  all  the  other  acts  passed 
during  this  parliament.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury added  the  penalty  of  excommunication,  as 
a  farther  security  to  these  violent  transactions. 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  king, 
being  reduced  to  such  slavery  by  the  combination 
of  the  princes  and  chief  nobility,  and  having  ap- 
peared so  unable  to  defend  his  servants  from  the 
cruel  effects  of  their  resentment,  would  long  remain 
in  subjection  to  them  ;  and  never  would  recover 
the  royal  power,  without  the  most  violent  struggles 
and  convulsions :  but  the  event  proved  contrary. 
In  less  tlian  a  twelvemonth,  Richard,  who  was  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  declared  in  council,  that,  as 
he  had  now  attained  the  full  age  which  entitled  him 
to  govern  by  his  own  authority  his  kingdom  and 
household,  he  resolved  to  exercise  his  right  of  sove- 
reignty ;  and  when  no  one  ventured  to  contradict 
so  reasonable  an  intention,  he  deprived  Fitz-Alan, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  the  dignity  of  chan- 
cellor, and  bestowed  that  high  office  on  William  of 
Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester ;  the  bishop  of 
Hereford  was  displaced  from  the  office  of  treasurer, 
the  earl  of  Arundel  from  that  of  admiral;  even  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  were  re- 
moved for  a  time  from  the  council :  and  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  these  great  changes.  The  his- 
tory of  this  reign  is  imperfect,  and  little  to  be  de- 
pended on;  except  where  it  is  supported  by  public 
records :  and  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  assign  the  rea- 
son of  this  unexpected  event.  Perhaps  some  secret 
animosities,  naturally  to  be  expected  in  that  situa- 
tion, had  crept  in  among  the  great  men,  and  had 
enabled  the  king  to  recover  his  authority.  I'erhajjs 
the  violence  of  their  former  proceedings  bad  lost 
them  the  affections  of  the  people,  who  soon  repent 
of  any  cruel  extremities  to  which  they  arc  carried 
by  their  l-adcrs.  However  this  may  be,  Richard 
exercised  with  moderation  the  authority  whidi  he 
had  resumed.  He  seemed  to  be  entirely  reconciled 
to  his  uncles  and  the  other  great  men,  of  whom  he 
had  so  much  reason  to  complain  :  he  never  attempted 
to  recal  from  banishment  the  duke  of  Ireland,  whom 
he  found  so  obnoxious  to  them ;  he  confirmed,  by 
prodainatirin,  the  general  pardon  which  the  parlia- 
ment ha/1  passed  (dt  all  offences :  and  hi-  courted 
the  affections  of  the  people,  by  voluntarily  remit- 
ting someaub»idics  which  had  liecn  granted  to  him; 
a  remarkable  and  almost  singular  iiistance  of  euch 
generosity. 

After  this  composure  of  domestic  differences,  and 
this  rest/jralionof  thej{overuiiiciit  to  iti  naturalstate, 


there  passes  an  interval  of  eight  years,  which  affords  | 
not  many  remarkable  events.     The   duke   of  Lan     | 
caster  returned  from  Spain  ;  having  resigned  to  his   1 
rival  all  pretensions  to   the  crown  of  Ciisfile  upon   i 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  having  mar-   1 
ried  his  daughter,  Philippa,  to  the  king  of  Portugal.   1 
The  authority  of  this  prince  served  to  counterbalance 
that  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  secured  the  power 
of  Richard,  who  paid  great  court  to  his  eldest  uncle, 
by  whom  he  had  never  been  offended,  and  whom  he 
found  more  moderate  in  his  temper  than  the  younger. 
He  made  a  cession  to  him  for  life  of  the  duchy  of  Gui- 
enne,  which    the  inclinations  and   changeable   hu- 
mour of  the  Gascons  had  restored  to  the   English 
government;    but    as     they     remonstrated    loudly 
against  this   deed,  it   was   finally,   with  the   duke's 
consent,  revoked  by  Richard.     There  happened  an 
incident  which  produced  a  dissension  between  Lan- 
caster and  his  two  brothers.     After  the  death  of  the 
Spanish  princess,  he  espoused  Catherine  Swinefoid, 
daughter  of  a  private  knight   of  Hainault,  by  whose 
alliance  York  and  Gloucester  thought  the  dignity  of 
their  family  much   injured:  but   the  king  gratified 
his  uncle,  by  jiassing  in  parliament  a  charter  of  le- 
gitimation to  the  children  whom  that  lady  had  borne 
him  before  marriage,  and  by  creating  the  eldest  earl 
of  Somerset. 

The  wars,  meanwhile,  which  Richard  had  inhe- 
rited with  his  crown,  still  continued  ;  though  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  truces,  according  to  the  practice 
of  that  ago,  and  conducted  with  little  vigour,  by 
reason  of  the  weakness  of  all  parties.  The  French 
war  was  scarcely  heard  of ;  th«!  tranquillity  of  the 
northern  borders  was  only  interrupted  by  one  inroad 
of  the  Scots,  which  proceeded  more  from  a  rivalship 
between  the  two  martial  families  of  Percy  and 
Douglas,  than  from  any  national  quarrel  :  a  fierce 
battle  or  skirmish  was  fought  at  Otterborne,  in  which 
young  Percy,  surnamed  "  Hotspur,"  from  his  im- 
petuous valour,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Douglas 
slain ;  and  the  victory  remained  undecided.  Some 
insurrections  of  the  Irish  obliged  the  king  to  make 
an  expedition  into  that  country,  which  he  reduced  to 
obedience  ;  and  he  recovered,  in  some  degree,  by 
this  enterprise,  his  character  of  courage,  which  had 
suffered  a  little  by  the  inactivity  of  his  reign.  At 
last,  the  English  and  French  courts  began  to  think 
in  earnest  of  a  lasting  peace  ;  but  found  it  so  .diffi- 
cult to  adjust  their  opposite  pretensions,  that  they 
were  content  to  establish  a  truce  of  twenty -five  years: 
Brest  and  Cherbourg  were  restored,  the  former  to 
the  ctuke  of  Britanny,  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre :  both  parties  were  left  in  possession  of  all  the 
other  places  which  they  held  at  the  time  of  con- 
cludinc  the  truce  :  and  to  render  the  amity  between 
the  two  crowns  more  durabl?,  Richard,  who  was. 
now  a  widower,  was  affianced  to  Isabella,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Charles.  This  princess  was  only  seven  years 
of  age  ;  but  the  king  agreed  to  so  unequal  a  match, 
chiefly  that  he  might  fortify  himself  by  this  alliance 
•igainst  Ihe  enterprises  of  his  uncles,  and  the  incu- 
rable turbulence  as  well  as  inconstancy  of  his  barons. 
The  administration  of  the  king,  though  it  was 
not,  in  this  interval,  sullied  by  any  un[>opular  act, 
except  the  seizing  of  the  charter  of  London,  which 
was  soon  aft(M-  lestored,  tended  not  much  to  corro- 
borale  his  authority;  and  his  personal  character 
brought  him  into  contempt,  even  while  his  puldic 
government  apjieared,  in  a  good  measure,  unexcep- 
tionable. Iiidol.-'iit,  jirofuse,  addicted  to  low  plea 
surcs;  he  spent  his  whole  lime  in  feasting  and  jol- 
lity, and  dissipated,  in  idle  show    or  in  bounties  to 
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favourites  of  no  reputation,  tliat  revenue  which  the 
people  expected  to  see  him  employ  in  enterprises 
directed  to  public  honour  and  advantage.  He  for- 
got his  rank  by  admitting  all  men  to  his  familiarity  ; 
and  he  was  not  sensible,  that  their  acquaintance 
with  the  qualities  of  his  mind  was  not  able  to  im- 
press them  with  the  respect  which  he  neglected  to 
preserve  from  his  birth  and  station.  The  earls  of 
Kent  and  Huntingdon,  his  half  brothers,  were  his 
chief  confidents  and  favourites,  and  though  he  never 
devoted  himself  to  them  with  so  profuse  an  affection 
as  that  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  attached  to 
the  duke  of  Ireland,  it  was  easy  for  men  to  see,  that 
every  grace  passed  through  their  hands,  and  that 
the  king  had  rendered  himself  a  mere  cypher  in  the 
government.  The  small  regard  which  the  public 
bore  to  his  person,  disposed  them  to  murmur  against 
his  administration,  and  to  receive,  with  greedy  ears, 
every  complaint  which  the  discontented  or  ambi- 
tious grandees  suggested  to  them. 

Gloucester  soon  perceived  the  advantages  which 
this  dissolute  conduct  gave  him ;  and  finding,  that 
both  resentment  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his 
nephew  still  prevented  him  from  acquiring  any  as- 
cendant over  that  prince,  he  determined  to  cultivate 
his  popularity  with  the  nation,  and  to  revenge  him- 
self on  those  who  eclipsed  him  in  favour  and  autho- 
rity. He  seldom  appeared  at  court  or  in  council : 
ne  never  declared  his  opinion  but  in  order  to  disap- 
prove of  the  measures  embraced  bv  the  king  and  his 
favourites ;  and  he  courted  the  friendship  of  every 
man,  whom  disappointment  or  private  resentment 
had  rendered  an  enemy  to  the  administration.  The 
long  truce  with  France  was  unpopular  with  the  En- 
glish, who  breathed  nothing  but  war  against  that 
hostile  nation  ;  and  Gloucester  took  care  to  encou- 
rage all  the  vulgar  prejudices  which  prevailed  on 
this  subjeect.  Forgetting  the  misfortunes  which  at- 
tended the  English  arms  during  the  later  years  of 
Edward,  he  made  an  invidious  comparison  between 
the  glories  of  that  reign  and  the  inactivity  of  the 
present,  and  he  lamented  that  Richard  should  have 
degenerated  so  much  from  the  heroic  virtues  by 
which  his  father  and  his  grandfather  were  distin- 
guished. The  military  men  were  inflamed  with  a 
desire  of  war,  when  they  heard  him  talk  of  the 
signal  victories  formerly  obtained,  and  of  the  easy 
prey  which  might  be  made  of  French  riches  by 
the  superior  valour  of  the  English :  the  populace 
readily  embraced  the  same  sentiments:  and  all  men 
exclaimed  that  this  prince,  whose  counsels  were  so 
much  neglected,  was  the  true  support  of  English 
honour,  and  alone  able  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
former  power  and  splendour.  His  great  abilities, 
his  popular  manners,  his  princely  extraction,  his 
immense  riches,  his  high  otfice  of  constable,  all 
these  advantages,  not  a  little  assisted  by  his  want 
of  court  favour,  gave  him  a  mighty  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  and  rendered  him  formidable  to  Richard 
and  his  ministers. 

Froissard,  a  contemporary  writer  and  very  impar- 
tial, but  whose  credit  is  somewhat  impaired  by  his 
want  of  exactness  in  material  facts,  ascribes  to  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  more  desperate  views,  and  such 
as  were  totally  incompatible  with  the  government 
and  domestic  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  According 
to  that  historian,  he  proposed  to  his  nephew,  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche,  whom  Richard  had  de- 
clared his  successor,  to  give  him  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  throne,  by  the  deposition  of  a  prince  so 
unworthy  of  power  and  authority  :  and  when  Mor- 
timer declined  the  project,    he  resolved  to  make  a 


partition  of  the  kingdom  between  himself,  his  two 
brothers,  and  the  earl  of  Arundel;  and  entirely  to 
dispossess  Richard  of  the  crown.  The  king,  it  is 
said,  being  informed  of  these  designs,  saw  that  either 
his  own  ruiu  or  that  of  Gloucester  was  inevitable; 
and  he  resolved,  by  a  hasty  blow,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  such  destructive  projects.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  Gloucester,  by  his  own  confession,  had 
often  affected  to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  king's 
person  and  government;  had  deliberated  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  throwing  off  allegiance  to  him  ; 
and  had  even  borne  part  in  a  secret  conference, 
where  his  deposition  was  proposed  and  talked  of, 
and  determined  :  but  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that 
his  schemes  were  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
him  resolve  on  putting  them  immediately  in  execu- 
tion. The  danger,  probably,  was  still  too  distant 
to  render  a  desperate  remedy  entirely  necessary  foi 
the  security  of  government. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  danger 
arising  from  Gloucester's  conspiracies,  his  aversion 
to  the  French  truce  and  alliance  was  public  and 
avowed ;  and  that  court,  which  had  now  a  great  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  pushed  him  to  provide  for  his 
own  safety,  by  punishing  the  traiterous  designs  of 
his  uncle."  The  resentment  against  his  former  acts 
of  violence  revived ;  the  sense  of  his  refractoiy  and 
uncompliant  behaviour  was  still  recent;  and  a  man, 
whose  ambition  had  once  usurped  royal  authority, 
and  who  had  murdered  all  the  faithful  servants  of 
the  king,  was  thought  capable,  on  a  favourable  op- 
portunity, of  renewing  the  same  criminal  enterprises. 
The  king's  precipitate  temper  admitted  of  no  deli- 
beration :  he  ordered  Gloucester  to  be  unexpectedly 
arrested  ;  to  be  hurried  on  board  a  ship  which  was 
lying  in  the  river ;  and  to  be  carried  over  to  Calais, 
where  alone,  by  reason  of  his  numerous  partisans, 
he  could  safely  be  detained  in  custody.  The  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Warwick  were  seized  at  the  same 
time :  the  malecontents,  so  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  leaders,  were  astonished  and  overawed  :  and 
the  concurrence  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York 
in  those  measures,  together  with  the  earls  of  Derby 
and  Rutland,  the  eldest  sons  of  these  princes,  be- 
reaved them  of  all  possibility  of  resistance. 

A  parliament  was  immediately  summoned  at 
Westminster,  and  the  king  doubted  not  to  find  the 
peers,  and  still  more  the  commons,  very  compliant 
with  his  will.  In  the  preceding  parliament  the  com- 
mons had  shewn  a  disposition  very  complaisant  to 
the  king  ;  yet  there  happened  an  incident  in  their 
proceedings  which  is  curious,  and  shews  us  the  state 
of  the  houle  during  that  period.  The  members  were 
either  country  gentlemen  or  merchants,  who  were 
assembled  for  a  few  days,  and  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  business  ;  so  that  it  was  easy  to  lead 
them  astray,  and  draw  them  into  votes  and  resolu- 
tions very  different  from  their  intention.  Some  pe- 
titions concerning  the  state  of  the  nation  were 
voted;  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  house  re- 
commended frugality  to  the  king;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose desired  that  the  court  should  not  be  so  much 
frequented  as  formerly  by  bishops  and  ladies.  The 
king  was  displeased  with  this  freedom  :  the  commons 
very  humbly  craved  pardon  :  he  was  not  satisfied 
unless  they  would  name  the  mover  of  the  petitions. 
It  happened  to  be  one  Haxey,  whom  the  parliament 
in  order  to  make  atonement,  condemned  for  this  oi" 
fence  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  the  king, 
at  the  desire  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  prelates,  pardoned  him.  The  suppres.uon  of 
Gloucester's  party  made  the  king  more  assured  "' 
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a  favourable  election.  .\s  a  farther  expedient  for 
that  purpose,  he  is  also  said  to  have  employed  the 
uifluence  of  the  sheriffs  ;  a  practice  which,  though 
not  unusual,  gave  umbrage,  but  which  the  esta- 
blished authority  of  that  assembly  rendered  after- 
wards still  more  familiar  to  the  nation.  Accord- 
ingly the  parliament  passed  whatever  acts  the  king 
was  pleased  to  dictate  to  them :  they  annulled  for 
ever  the  commission  which  usurped  upon  the  royal 
authority,  and  they  declared  it  treasonable  to  at- 
tempt, in  any  future  period,  the  revival  of  any 
similar  commission :  they  abrogated  all  the  acts 
which  attainted  the  king's  ministers,  and  which  that 
parliament,  who  passed  them,  and  the  whole  nation, 
had  sworn  inviolably  to  maintain :  and  they  de- 
clared the  general  pardon  then  granted  to  be  in- 
valid, as  extorted  by  force,  and  never  ratified  by  the 
free  consent  of  the  king.  Though  Richard,  after 
he  resumed  the  government,  and  lay  no  longer 
under  constraint,  had  voluntarily,  by  proclamation, 
confirmed  that  general  indemnity;  this  circumstance 
Eeemed  not,  in  their  eyes,  to  merit  any  considera- 
tion. Even  a  particular  pardon,  granted  six  years 
after  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  annulled  by  pai 
liament ;  on  pretence  that  it  had  been  procured  b) 
surprise,  and  that  the  king  was  not  then  fully  ap 
prised  of  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred  by  that  no- 
bleman. 

The  commons  then  preferred  an  impeachment 
against  Fitz-Alan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
brother  to  Arundel,  and  accused  him  for  his  con- 
currence in  procuring  the  illegal  commission,  and 
in  attainting  the  king's  ministers.  The  primate 
pleaded  guilty ;  but  as  he  was  protected  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical j)rivilcges,  the  king  was  satisfied  with  a 
a  sentence,  which  banished  him  the  kingdom,  and 
sequestered  his  temporalities.  An  appeal  or  accu- 
sation was  presented  against  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  by  the 
earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Somerset,  Sa- 
lisbury, and  Nottingham,  together  with  the  Lords 
Spencer  and  Scrope,  and  they  were  accused  of  the 
same  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to  the  arch- 
bishop, as  well  as  of  their  appearance  against  the 
king  in  a  hostile  manner  at  Haringay-park.  The  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  was  brought  to  the  bar,  wisely  con- 
fined all  his  defence  to  the  pleading  of  both  the  ge- 
neral and  particular  pardon  of  the  king;  but  his 
plea  being  overruled,  he  was  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  also  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  was,  on  account  of  his  sub- 
missive behaviour,  pardoned  as  to  his  life,  but 
doomed  to  perpetual  banishment  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
No  new  acts  of  treason  were  imputed  to  either  of 
these  noblemen.  The  only  crimes  for  which  they 
were  condemned,  were  the  old  attempts  against  the 
crown,  which  seemed  to  be  obliterated,  both  by  the 
distance  of  time  and  by  repeated  pardons.  The 
reasons  of  this  method  of  proceeding,  it  is  diflficult 
to  conjecture.  The  recent  conspiracies  of  Glouces- 
ter seem  certain  from  his  own  confession  :  but,  per- 
haps, the  king  and  ministry  ha^l  not  at  that  time  in 
their  hands  any  satisfactory  proof  of  their  reality; 
pi-rhaj)8  it  was  difficult  to  convict  Arundel  and 
Warwick  of  any  participation  in  them  ;  perhaps,  an 
inquiry  int'>  these  conspiracies  would  have  involved 
in  the  guilt  some  of  those  great  noblemen  who  now 
concurred  with  the  crown,  and  whom  it  was  iioccs- 
tary  to  cover  from  ail  imputation;  or  jierhaps  the 
king,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  a^e,  was  indil- 
'er>'nt  about  maintaining  even  the  api)car.in';c  of 
»-iw   aim   equiiy,    and    was  only  solicilous  by   any 


means  to  ensure  success  in  these  prosecutions.  This 
point,  like  many  others  in  ancient  history,  we  are 
obliged  to  leave  altogether  undetermined. 

A  warrant  was  issued  to  the  earl  mareschal,  go- 
vernor of  Calais,  to  bring  over  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, in  order  to  his  trial ;  but  the  governor  re- 
turned for  answer,  that  the  duke  had  died  suddenly 
of  an  apoplexy  in  that  fortress.  Nothing  could  be 
more  suspicious,  from  the  time,  than  the  circum- 
stances of  that  prince's  death :  it  became  immedi- 
ately the  general  opinion,  that  he  was  murdered  by 
orders  from  his  nephew :  in  the  subsequent  reign 
undoubted  proofs  were  produced  in  parliament,  that 
he  had  been  suffocated  with  pillows  by  his  keepers. 
And  it  appeared  that  the  king,  apprehensive  lest  the 
public  trial  and  execution  of  so  popular  a  prince, 
and  so  near  a  relation,  might  piove  both  dangerous 
and  invidious,  had  taken  this  base  method  of  grati- 
fying, and,  as  he  fancied,  concealing  his  revenge 
upon  him.  Both  parties,  in  their  successive  triumphs, 
seem  to  have  had  no  farther  concern  than  that  of  re- 
taliating upon  their  adversaries  ;  and  neither  of  them 
were  aware,  that,  by  imitating,  they  indirectly  justi- 
fied, as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  all  the  illegal 
violence  of  the  opposite  party. 

This  session  concluded  with  the  creation  or  ad- 
vancement of  several  peers  :  the  earl  ot  Derby  was 
made  duke  of  Hereford ;  the  earl  of  Rutland,  duke 
of  Albemarle ;  the  earl  of  Kent,  duke  of  Surrey  ; 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  duke  of  Exeter  ;  the  earl 
of  Nottingham,  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  the  earl  of  Somer- 
set, marquis  of  Dorset ;  Lord  Spencer,  earl  of  Glou- 
cester; Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland; 
Thomas  Picrcy,  earl  of  Worcester;  William  Scrope, 
earl  of  Wiltshire.  The  parliament,  after  a  session 
of  twelve  days,  was  adjourned  to  Shrewsbury.  The 
king,  before  the  departure  of  the  members,  exacted 
from  them  an  oath  for  the  perpetual  maintenance 
and  establishment  of  all  their  acts;  an  oath  similar 
to  that  which  had  forinerly  been  required  by  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  party,  and  which  had  al- 
ready proved  so  vain  and  fruitless. 

Both  king  and  parliament  met  in  the  same  dispo- 
sitions at  Shrewsbury.  So  anxious  was  Richard 
for  the  security  of  these  acts,  that  he  obliged  the 
lords  and  commons  to  swear  anew  to  them  on  the 
cross  of  Canterbury ;  and  he  soon  after  procured  a 
bull  from  the  pope,  by  which  they  were,  as  he  ima- 
gined, perpetually  secured  and  established.  The 
parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  conferred  on  him  for 
life  the  duties  on  wool,  wool-fells,  and  leather,  and 
granted  him,  besides,  a  subsidy  of  one  tenth  and  a 
half,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a  half.  They  also  re- 
versed the  attainder  of  Tresilian  and  the  othei 
judges,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  the  present 
judges,  declared  the  answers,  for  which  these  ma- 
gistrates had  been  imjieached,  to  be  just  and  legal: 
and  they  carried  so  far  their  retrospect,  as  to  re- 
verse, on  the  petition  of  Lord  Spencer,  earl  of 
Gloucester,  the  attainder  pronounced  against  the 
two  Spencers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  The  an- 
cient history  of  England  is  nothing  but  a  catalogue 
of  reversals  :  every  thing  is  in  fiuctuation  and  move- 
ment:  one  faction  is  continually  undoing  what  was 
established  by  another :  and  the  niullii)lied  oaths, 
which  each  party  exacted  for  the  security  of  their 
present  acts,  betray  a  perpetual  consciousness  of 
their  in8ta))ility. 

The  parliament,  before  they  were  dissolved, 
elected  a  committee,  of  twelve  lords  and  six  com- 
moners, whiim  they  invested  with  the  whole  iiower 
both  of  lords  and  i^omnions,  and  endowed  with  fuii 
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authority  to  finish  all  business  which  had  been  laid 
before  the  houses,  and  which  they  had  not  had 
leisure  to  bring  to  a  conclusion.  This  was  an  un- 
usual concession  ;  and  though  it  was  limited  in  the 
object,  might,  either  immediately  or  as  a  precedent, 
have  proved  dangerous  to  the  constitution  :  but  the 
cause  of  that  extraordinary  Jiieasure  was  an  event 
singular  and  'unexpected,  which  engaged  ttie  atten- 
tion of  the  parliament. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  'Gloucester, 
and  the  heads  of  that  party,  a  misunderstanding 
broke  out  among  those  noblemen  who  had  joined  in 
the  pvosuoution ;  and  the  king  wauted  either  autho- 
rity sufficient  to  appease  it,  or  foresight  to  prevent 
it.  The  duke  of  Hereford  appeared  in  parliament, 
and  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  having  spoken 
to  him,  in  private,  Hiany  slanderous  wards  of  the 
king,  and  of  having  imputed  to  that  prince  an  in- 
tentioii  of  subverting  and  destroying  manj  of  his 
principal  nobility.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave 
Hereford  the  lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  own  inno- 
cence by  duel.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  the  time 
and  place  of  combat  were  appointed,  and  as  the  event 
of  this  important  trial  by  arms  might  require  the  in- 
terposition of  legislative  authority,  the  parliament 
thought  it  more  suitable  to  delegate  their  power  to 
a  committee,  than  to  prolong  the  session  beyond 
the  usual  time  which  custom  and  general  .conveni- 
ence had  prescribed  to  it. 

The  duke  of  Hereford  was  certainly  very  little 
•delicate  in  the  point  of  honour,  when  he  revealed  a 
private  conversation  to  the  i-uin  of  the  person  who 
■had  entrusted  him ;  and  we  may  thence  be  more  in- 
'clined  to  believe  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  denial,  than 
the  other's  asseveration.  But  Norfolk  had  in  these 
transactions  betrayed  an  equal  neglect  of  honour, 
■which  brings  him  entirely  oil  a  level  with  his  anta- 
gonist. Though  he  had  publicly  joined  with  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  his  party  in  all  the  former  acts  of 
violence  against  the  king;  and  liis  name  stands 
tamong  the  appellants  who  accused  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land and  the  other  ministers ;  yet  was  he  not 
ashamed  publicly  to  impeach  iiis  former  associates 
for  the  very  crimes  which  he  had  concurred  with 
them  in  committing;  and  his  name  increases  the 
list  of  those  appellants  who  brought  them  to  trial. 
;Such  were  the  principles  and  practices  of  those  an- 
cient knights  and  barons  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  aristocratical  governmeut,  and  the  reign  of 
chivalry. 

The  lists  for  this  decision  of  truth  and  rjght  were 
appointed  at  Coventry  before  the  king :  all  the  no- 
bility of  England  banded  into  parties,  and  adhered 
either  to  the  one  duke  or  the  other  :  (he  whole  nation 
was  held  in  suspense  with  regard  to  the  event :  but 
when  the  two  champions  appeared  in  the  field,  ac- 
coutred for  the  comibat,  the  king  interposed  to  pre  • 
vent  both  the  present  effusion  of  such  noble  blood, 
aud  the  future  consequences  of  the  quarrel.  By  the 
advice  and  authority  of  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners, he  stopped  the  duel ;  and  to  shew  his  impar- 
tiality, he  ordered,  by  the  same  authority,  both  the 
combatants  to  leave  the  kingdom;  assigning  one 
country  for  the  place  of  Norfolk's  exile,  whi(  h  he 
declared  perpetual^  .another  for  that  of  Hereford, 
■which  he  limited  to  ten  years. 

Hereford  was  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  com- 
mand of  temper ;  and  he  behaved  himself  with  so 
.muc'h  submission  in  these  delicate  circumstances, 
that  the  king,  before  his  departure,  promised  to 
shorten  the  term  of  his  exile  four  years ;  and  he  also 
.granted  iiim  letters  patent,  iby  .which  he   was  .em 


powered,  in  case  any  inheritance  should  in  the  in- 
terval accrue  to  him,  to  enter  immediately  in  pos- 
session, and  to  postpone  the  doing  of  homage  till 
his  return. 

The  weakness  and  fluctuation  of  Richard's  coun- 
sels appear  no  where  more  evident  thaai  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  affair.  No  sooner  had  Hereford  left  the 
kingdom,  than  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  power  and 
riches  of  that  prince's  family  revived  ;  and  he  was 
sensible,  that,  by  Gloucester's  death,  he  had  only 
removed  a  counterpoise  to  the  Lancastrian  interest, 
which  was  now  become  formidable  to  his  crown  and 
kingdom.  Being  informed  that  Hereford  had  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  he  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  finishing  of  an  alliance 
which  would  so  much  extend  the  interest  of  his  cousin 
in  foreign  countries ;  and  he  sent  over  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  to  Paris  with  a  commission  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  death  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which 
happened  soon  after,  called  upon  him  to  take  new 
resolutions  with  regard  to  that  opulent  succession. 
The  present  duke,  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
patent,  desired  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  estate 
and  jurisdictions  of  hjs  father  :  but  Richard,  afraid 
of  strengthening  the  hands  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
already  so  much  offended,  applied  ito  the  parliamen- 
tary commissioners,  and  persuaded  them,  that  this 
affair  was  but  an  appendage  to  that  business  which 
the  parliament  had  delegated  to  them.  By  their 
authority  he  revoked  his  letters  patent,  and  retained 
possession  of  the  estate  of  Lancaster:  and  by  the 
same  authoi-ity  he  seized  and  tried  the  duke's  at- 
torney, who  had  procured  and  insisted  on  the  letters, 
and  he  had  him  condemned  as  a  traitor,  for  faith- 
fully executing  that  trust.  An  extravagant  act  of 
power  even  though  the  king  changed,  in  favour  of 
the  attorney,  the  penalty  of  death  into  that  of  ba- 
nishment. 

Henry,  the  new  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  acquired, 
by  his  conduct  and  abilities,  the  esteem  of  the  pub- 
lic;  and  ha.ving  served  with  distinction  against  the 
infidels  in  Lithuania,  he  had  joined  to  his  o,the.r 
praises  those  of  piety  and  valour,  virtues  which  have 
at  all  times  a  great  influence  over  mankind,  and 
were,  during  those  ages,  the  qualities  chiefly  held 
in  estimation.  He  was  connected  with  most  of  the 
principal  nobility,  by  blood,  alliance,  or  friendship.; 
and  as  the  injury  done  him  by  the  king  might  in 
its  consequences  affect  all  of  them,  he  easily  brought 
them,  by  a  sense  of  common  intexeet,  to  take  part 
in  his  resentment.  The  people,  who  must  heive  an 
oliject  of  affection,  who  found  nothing  in  the  king's 
person  which  thoy  could  love  or  revere,  and  who 
were  even  disgusted  with  many  parts  of  his  conduct, 
easily  transferred  to  Henry  that  attachment,  which 
the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  had  left  without 
any  fixed  direction.  His  misfortunes  were  lamented ; 
the  injustice  which  he  .had  suffered  was  -complained 
of;  and  all  men  turned  their  eyes  towards  him,  as 
the  only  .person  that  could  retrieve  the  lost  honour 
of  the  nation,  or  redress  the  supposed  abuses  of  the 
government. 

While  such  were  the  dispositions  of  the  peqple, 
Richard  had  the  imprudenc"  ti.  embark  for  Ireland, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Roger, 
earl  of  Marche,  tlie  prcsumpive  heir  .of  the  crown, 
who  had  lately  been  slain  in  a  skirmish  by  .the  na- 
tives; and  he  thereby  left  the  kingdom  of  England 
open  to  the  attempts  of  his  pr  voked  and  ambitious 
enemy.  Henry  embarked  at  ^  nntz  with  a  retinue 
.of  sixty  persons,  among  wiiom  were  the  archbishop 
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of  Canterbury  and  the  young  carl  of  Arundel, 
ncphi'w  to  that  prelate,  lauded  at  Raveuspur  in 
Yorkshire ;  and  was  immediately  jointd  by  the  earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  two  of  the 
most  poten;  barons  in  England.  Here  he  took  a 
solemn  oath,  that  he  had  no  other  pur])ose  in  this 
invasion,  than  to  recover  the  dutehy  of  Lancaster, 
unjustly  detained  from  him ;  and  he  invited  all  his 
friends  in  England,  and  all  lovers  of  their  country, 
to  second  him  in  this  reasonable  and  moderate  pre- 
tension. Every  place  was  in  commotion :  the 
malccontcnts  in  all  quarters  flew  to  arms ;  London 
discovered  the  strongest  symptoms  of  its  disposition 
to  mutiny  and  rebellion :  and  Henry's  army,  in- 
creasing on  every  day's  march,  soon  amounted  to 
the  number  of  60,000  combatants. 

The  duke  of  Vork  was  left  guardian  of  the  realm ; 
a  place  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him,  but  which 
both  his  slender  abilities,  and  his  natural  connexions 
with  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  rendered  him  utterly 
incapable  of  filling  in  such  a  dangerous  emergency. 
Such  of  the  chief  nobility  as  were  attached  to  the 
crown,  and  could  either  have  seconded  the  guardian's 
good  intention,  or  have  overawed  his  infidelity,  had 
attended  the  king  into  Ireland;  and  the  efforts  of 
Richard's  friends  were  every  where  more  feeble 
thaa  those  of  his  enemies.  The  duke  of  York,  how- 
ever, appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces  at  St. 
AJban's,  and  soon  assembled  an  army  of  40,000 
men ;  but  found  them  entirely  destitute  of  zeal 
and  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  and  more  in- 
clined to  join  the  party  of  the  rebels.  He  hearkened 
therefore  very  readily  to  a  message  from  Henry,  who 
entreated  him  not  to  oppose  a  loyal  and  humble 
supplicant  in  the  recovery  of  his  legal  patrimony; 
and  the  guardian  even  declared  publicly  that  he 
would  second  his  nephew  in  so  reasonable  a  request. 
His  army  embraced  with  acclamations  the  same 
measures ;  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  reinforced  by 
them,  was  now  entirely  master  of  the  kingdom.  He 
hastened  to  Bristol,  into  which  some  of  the  king's 
ministers  had  thrown  themselves  ;  and  soon  obliging 
that  place  to  surrender,  he  yielded  to  the  popular 
wishes,  and  without  giving  them  a  trial,  ordered  the 
earl  of  Wiltshire,  Sir  John  Bussy,  and  Sir  Henry 
Green,  whom  he  there  took  prisoners,  to  be  led  to 
immediate  execution. 

The  king,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  invasion 
and  insurrection,  hastened  over  from  Ireland,  and 
landed  in  Milford  Haven  with  a  body  of  20,000 
men :  but  even  this  army,  so  much  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  was  tather  overawed  by  the  general  combina- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  or  seized  with  the  same  spirit 
of  disaffection ;  and  they  gradually  deserted  him,  till 
he  found  that  he  had  not  above  6000  men  who  fol- 
lowed his  standard. 

The  details  of  the  capture  of  Richard  are  so  illus- 
trative of  the  manners  and  characteristics  of  the 
period,  and  arc  so  agreeably  related  by  Lingard, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  substituting  them  for 
the  more  general  and  less  correct  narration  of  Hume. 
I  "  A  council  was  immediately  summoned,  and  a 
proposal  made  that  the  king  should  flee  by  sea  to 
Bourdeaux  ;  but  the  duke  of  Exeter  objected  that  to 
quit  the  kingdom  in  such  circumstances  would  be  to 
abdicate  the  throne.  '  Let  them  proceed  to  the  army 
[  at  Conway :  there  they  might  bid  defiance  to  the 
I  aneray,  or,  at  all  events,  as  the  sea  would  still  be 
open,  might  thence  sail  to  f  Juicnne.'  His  ojiinion 
prevailed;  and  at  midnight  the  king,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  priest,  his  two  brothers  of  Exeter  and  Surrey, 
tiie  earl  of  Gloucester,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  Sir 


Stephen  Scroop,  and  Sir  William  Feriby,  with  eight 
others,  stole  away  from  the  army,  and  directed  their 
route  towards  Conway.  In  the  morning  the  duke 
of  Albemarle,  and  Sir  Thom-is  Pe/cy,  steward  of  ' 
the  household,  hastened  to  joiu  Henry :  the  com- 
mon men  dispersed,  and  were  stripped  and  beaten 
by  the  Welsh.  ] 

"  The  royal  party  with  some  difficulty,  but  without 
any  accident,  reached  Conway,  where,  to  their  utter 
disappointment,  instead  of  a  numerous  force,  they 
found  only  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  with  100  men.  In 
this  emergency  the  king's  brothers  undertook  to 
visit  Henry  at  Chester,  and  to  sound  his  intentions ; 
and  during  their  absence  Richard,  with  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  examined  the  castles  of  Beaumaris  aud 
Carnarvon ;  but,  finding  them  without  garrisons  or 
provisions,  the  disconsolate  wanderers  returned  to 
their  former  quarters. 

"  When  the  two  dukes  were  admitted  into  the 
presence  of  Henry,  they  beut  the  knee,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  their  message  from  the  king.  He 
took  little  notice  of  Surrey,  whom  he  afterwards 
confined  in  the  castle;  but,  leading  Exeter  aside, 
spoke  with  him  in  private,  and  gave  him,  instead  of 
the  hart,  the  king's  livery,  his  own  badge  of  the 
rose.  But  no  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  allow 
them  to  return.  Exeter  was  observed  to  drop  a 
tear;  when  the  duke  of  Albemarle  said  to  him, 
tauntingly,  '  Fair  cousin,  be  not  angry;  if  it  please 
God,  things  shall  go  well.' 

"  The  immediate  object  of  Henry  was  to  secure 
the  royal  person.  He  was  pleased  to  learn  from 
the  envoys  the  place  of  Richard's  retreat,  and  de- 
tained them  at  Chester,  that  the  king,  instead  of 
making  his  escape,  might  await  their  return.  The 
earl  of  Northumberland  was  instantly  despatched, 
at  the  head  of  400  men  at  arms  and  1000  archers, 
with  instructions  not  to  display  his  force,  lest  the 
king  should  put  to  sea,  but,  by  artful  speeches  and 
promises  to  draw  him  out  of  the  fortress,  and  tlien 
make  him  prisoner.  The  earl  took  possession,  in 
his  journey,  of  the  castles  of  Flint  and  Rhuddlaw; 
and,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  latter,  placing  his  men 
in  concealment  under  a  rock,  rode  forward  with 
only  five  attendants  to  Conway.  He  was  readily 
admitted  ;  and,  to  tlie  king's  anxious  enquiries  about 
his  brothers,  replied,  that  he  had  left  them  well  at 
Chester,  and  had  brought  a  letter  from  the  duke  of 
Exeter.  In  it  that  nobleman  said,  or  rather  was 
made  to  say,  that  full  credit  might  be  given  to  the 
offers  of  the  bearer.  These  offers  were,  that  Richard 
should  p.omise  to  govern  and  judge  his  people  by 
law  ;  that  the  dukes  of  Exeter  and  Surrey,  the  carl 
of  Salisbury,  and  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  should  sub- 
mit to  a  trial  in  parliament,  on  the  charge  of  having 
advised  the  assassination  of  (iloucestcr ;  that  Henry 
should  be  made  grand  justiciary  of  the  kingdom,  as 
his  ancestors  had  been  for  ojie  hundred  years;  and 
that  on  the  concession  of  these  terms  the  duke  should 
come  to  Flint,  ask  the  king's  pardon  on  his  knees, 
and  accompany  or  follow  him  to  London.  Richard 
consulted  his  friends  apart.  He  expressed  bis  ap- 
probation of  the  articles,  but  bade  them  secretly  be 
assured  that  no  consideration  should  induce  him  to 
abandon  them  on  their  trial,  and  that  he  would 
grasp  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on  his 
and  their  enemies.  The  bishop  proposed  that  North- 
umberland should  be  sworn  to  the  observance  of  the 
conditions.  Mass  was  accordingly  performed;  the 
earl  took  his  oath  on  the  host;  and,  '  like  Judas,* 
says  a  writer,  who  was  present,  '  perjured  himsell 
on  the  body  of  our  Lord.' 
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"  As  Northumberland  departed  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  interview  at  Flint,  the  king  said  to 
him,  '  I  rely,  my  Lord,  on  your  faith.  Remember 
your  oath,  and  the  God  who  heard  it.'  After  dinner 
he  followed,  with  his  friends,  to  the  number  of 
twenty-two.  They  came  to  a  steep  declivity,  to  the 
left  of  which  was  the  sea,  and  on  the  right  a  lofty 
rock,  overhanging  the  road.  The  king  dismounted, 
and  was  descending  on  foot,  when  he  suddenly  ex- 
clarmed,  '  I  am  betrayed.  God  of  Paradise,  assist 
me!  Do  you  not  see  banners  and  pennons  in  the 
valley  ? '  Northumberland,  with  eleven  others,  met 
them  at  the  moment,  and  affected  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  circumstance.  '  Earl  of  Northumberland,'  said 
the  king,  '  if  I  thought  you  capable  of  betraying  me, 
it  is  not  too  late  to  return.' — '  You  cannot  return,' 
the  earl  replied,  seizing  the  king's  bridle;  '  I  have 
promised  to  conduct  you  to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.' 
By  this  time  he  was  joined  by  100  lances  and  200 
archers  on  horseback  ;  and  Richard,  seeing  it  im- 
possible to  escape,  exclaimed,  '  May  the  God  on 
whom  you  laid  your  hand  reward  you  and  your  ac- 
complices at  the  last  day  ;'  and  then  to  his  friends 
added,  *  We  are  betrayed ;  but  remember  that  our 
Lord  was  also  sold,  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.' 

"They  reached  Flint  in  the  evening;  and  the 
king,  as  soon  as  he  was  left  with  his  friends,  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  reflections  which  his  melan- 
choly situation  inspired.  He  frequently  upbraided 
himself  with  his  past  indulgence  to  his  present  op- 
ponent. '  Fool  that  I  was  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  thrice 
did  I  save  the  life  of  this  Henry  of  Lancaster.  Once 
my  dear  uncle,  his  father,  on  whom  the  Lord  have 
mercy  !  would  have  put  him  to  death  for  his  treason 
and  villany.  God  of  Paradise  !  I  rode  all  night  to 
save  him  ;  and  his  father  delivered  him  to  me,  to  do 
with  him  as  I  pleased.  How  true  is  the  saying,  that 
■we  have  no  greater  enemy  than  the  man  whom  we 
have  preserved  from  the  gallows !  Another  time,  he 
drew  his  sword  on  me  in  the  chamber  of  the  queen, 
on  whom  God  have  mercy.  He  was  also  the  accom- 
plice of  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  earl  of  Arun- 
del;  he  consented  to  my  murder,  to  that  of  his  father, 
and  of  all  my  council.  By  St.  John,  I  forgave  him 
all ;  nor  would  I  believe  his  father,  who,  more  than 
once,  pronounced  him  deserving  of  death.' 

"  The  unfortunate  king  rose,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  heard  mass,  and  ascended  the  tower,  to  watch 
the  arrival  of  his  opponent.  At  length  he  saw  the 
army,  amounting  to  80,000,  winding  along  the 
beach,  till  it  reached  the  castle,  and  surrounded  it 
from  sea  to  sea.  He  shuddered  and  wept,  but  was 
aroused  from  his  reflections  by  a  summons  to  dinner. 
The  earl  of  Salisb\iry,  the  bishop,  and  the  two 
knights,  Sir  Stephen  Scroop  and  Sir  William  Fe- 
riby,  sat  with  him  at  the  same  table,  by  his  order; 
for,  since  they  were  all  companions  in  misfortune, 
he  would  allow  no  distinction  among  them.  While 
he  was  eating,  unknown  persons  entered  the  hall, 
insulting  him  with  sarcasms  and  threats.  As  soon 
as  he  arose,  he  was  summoned  into  the  court  to  re- 
ceive the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Henry  came  forward 
in  complete  annour,  with  the  exception  of  his  hel- 
met. As  soon  as  he  saw  the  king  he  bent  his  knee, 
and,  advancing  a  few  paces,  he  repeated  his  obei- 
sance. '  Fair  cousin  of  Lancaster,'  said  Richard, 
uncovering  himself,  '  you  are  right  welcome.' — '  My 
Lord,'  answered  the  duke,  '  I  am  come  before  my 
time ;  but  I  will  shew  you  the  reason.  Your  people 
complain,  that,  for  the  space  of  twenty  or  two-and- 
twenty  years,  you  have  ruled  them  rigorously :  but, 


if  it  please  God,  I  will  help  you  to  govern  better.' 
The  king  replied,  '  Fair  cousin,  since  it  pleaseth 
you,  it  pleaseth  me  well.'  Henry  then  addressed 
himself  successively  to  the  bishop  and  the  knio-hts 
but  refused  to  notice  the  earl.  The  king's  horses 
were  immediately  ordered,  and  two  lean  and  mi- 
serable animals  were  brought  out,  on  which  Richard 
and  Salisbury  mounted,  and,  amidst  the  sound  of 
trumpets  and  shouts  of  triumph,  followed  the  duke 
into  Chester." 

He  was  subsequently  conducted  to  London  by 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  there  received  with 
the  acclamations  of  the  mutinous  populace.  It  is 
pretended  that  the  recorder  met  him  on  the  road, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  city,  entreated  him,  for  the 
public  safety,  to  put  Richard  to  death,  with  all  his 
adherents  who  were  prisoners ;  but  the  duke 
prudently  determined  to  make  many  others  partici- 
pate in  his  guilt,  before  he  would  proceed  to  those 
extremities.  For  this  purpose,  he  issued  writs  of 
election,  in  the  king's  name,  and  appointed  the  im- 
mediate meeting  of  parliament  at  Westminster. 

Such  of  the  peers  as  were  most  devoted  to  the 
king,  were  eidier  fled  or  imprisoned ;  and  no  oppo- 
nents, even  among  the  barons,  dared  to  appear 
against  Henry,  amidst  that  scene  of  outrage  and 
violence,  which  commonly  attends  revolutions,  es- 
pecially in  England,  during  those  turbulent  ages. 
It  is  also  easy  to  imagine,  that  a  house  of  commons, 
elected  during  this  universal  ferment,  and  this  tri- 
umph of  the  Lancastrian  party,  would  be  extremely 
attached  to  that  cause,  and  ready  to  second  every 
suggestion  of  their  leaders.  That  order,  being  as 
yet  of  too  little  weight  to  stem  the  torrent,  wai 
always  carried  along  with  it,  and  served  only  to  in 
crease  the  violence  which  the  public  interest  re 
quired  it  should  endeavour  to  control.  The  duke 
of  Lancaster,  therefore,  sensible  that  he  should  bt 
entirely  master,  began  to  carry  his  views  to  the 
crown  itself;  and  he  deliberated  with  his  partisans 
concerning  the  most  proper  means  of  effecting  his 
daring  purpose.  He  first  extorted  a  resignation 
from  Richard ;  but,  as  he  knew  that  this  deed  would 
plainly  appear  the  result  of  force  and  fear,  he  also 
purposed,  notwithstanding  the  danger  of  the  prece- 
dent to  himself  and  his  posterity,  to  have  him  so- 
lemnly deposed  in  parliament,  for  his  pretended  ty- 
ranny and  misconduct.  A  charge,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  articles,  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
against  him,  and  presented  to  that  assembly. 

If  we  examine  these  articles,  which  are  expressed 
with  extreme  acrimony  against  Richard,  we  shall 
find  that,  except  some  ra^  speeches  which  are  im- 
puted to  liim,  and  of  whose  reality,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  passed  in  private  conversation,  we  may  rea- 
sonably entertain  some  doubt;  the  chief  amount  of 
the  charge  is  contained  in  his  violent  conduct  during 
the  two  last  years  of  his  reign,  and  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  principal  heads.  The  first  and  most 
considerable  is  the  revenge  which  he  took  on  the 
princes  and  great  barons,  who  had  formerly  usurped, 
and  still  persevered  in  controlling  and  threatening, 
his  authority ;  the  second  is  the  violation  of  the  laws 
and  general  privileges  of  his  people.  But  the  for- 
mer, however  irregular  in  many  of  its  circum- 
stances, was  fully  supported  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  was  but  a  copy  of  the  violence  w'aich  the 
princes  and  barons  themselves,  during  their  former 
triumph,  had  exercised  against  him  and  his  party 
The  detention  of  Lancaster's  estate  was,  properly 
speaking,  a  revocation,  by  parliamentary  autho 
rity,  of  a  grace,  which  the  king  himself  had  for 
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merly  granted  him.  The  murder  of  Gloucester  (for 
the  secret  execution,  however  merited,  of  that 
prince,  certainly  deserves  this  aj)j)ellatiou)  was  a 
private  deed,  formed  not  any  precedent,  and  im- 
plied not  auy  usurped  or  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown,  which  could  justly  give  umbrage  to  the 
people.  It  really  proceeded  from  a  delect  of  power 
m  the  king,  rather  than  from  his  ambition;  and 
proves,  that  instead  of  being  dangerous  to  the  con- 
stitution, he  possessed  not  even  the  authority  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Concerning  the  second  head  of  accusation,  as  it 
mostly  consist*:  of  general  facts,  was  framed  by  Ri- 
chard's inveterate  enemies,  and  was  never  allowed 
to  be  answered  by  him  or  his  friends,  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  judgment.  The  greater  part  of  these 
grievances,  rraputed  to  Richard,  seems  to  be  the 
exertion  of  arbitrary  prerogatives ;  such  as  tlie  dis- 
peusing  power,  levying  purveyance,  employing  the 
marshal's  court,  extorting  loans,  granting  j)rotec- 
tions  from  law-suits ;  prerogatives  v«:hich,  though 
often  complained  of,  had  often  been  exercised  by 
his  predecessors,  and  still  continued  to  be  so  by  his 
successors.  But  whctlier  his  irregular  acts  of  this 
kind  were  more  frequent,  and  injudicious,  and  vio- 
lent than  usual,  or  were  only  laid  hold  of  and  ex- 
aggerated by  (he  factions  to  which  the  weakness  of 
his  reign  had  given  birth,  we  are  not  able,  at  this 
distance,  to  determine  with  certainty.  There  is, 
however,  one  circumstance  in  which  his  conduct  is 
visibly  different  from  that  of  his  grandfather:  he  is 
not  accused  of  having  imposed  one  arbitrary  tax, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  during  his  whole 
reign  :  -scarcely  a  year  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  whie'h  was  free  from  complaints  with  re- 
gard to 'this  dangerous  exertion  of  authority.  But, 
perhaps,  the  ascendant  which  Edward  had  acquired 
over  the  people,  together  with  his  great  prudence, 
enabled  him  to  make  a  use  very  advantageous  to  his 
subjects  of  this  and  other  arbitrarj-  prerogatives,  and 
rendered  them  a  smaller  grievance  in  his  hands,  than 
a  le»s  absolute  authority  in  those  of  his  grandson. 
This  is  a  point  which  it  would  be  rash  for  us  to  de- 
cide -positively  on  either  side  ;  but  it  ij  certain,  that 
a  charge  drawn  up  by  the  duke  of '  Lancaster,  and 
assented -to  by  a  parliament  situated  in  those  cir- 
cumstances, forms  no  manner  of  presumption  with 
regard  to  the  unusual  irregularity  or  violence  of  the 
king's  conduct  in  this  particular. 

When  the  charge  again«t  Richard  was  presented 
to  the  parliament,  though  it  was  liable,  almost  in 
every  article,  to  objections,  it  was  not  canvassed, 
nor  examined,  nor  disjwited  in  either  house,  and 
seemed  to  be  received  wKh  universal  approbation. 
One  man  alone,  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  the  cou- 
rage, amidst  this  general  dislovalty  and  violence,  to 
appear  in  defence  of  h»s  unhappy  master,  and  to 
pl'-ad  his  cause  a;;ainst  all  the  jwwer  of  the  prevail- 
ing party.  Though  some  ttjpics,  employed  by  that 
virtuous  prelate,  mav  seem  to  favour  too  much  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  to  make  too  large 
a  sBcrifice  of  the  rights  of  mankind ;  he  was  natu- 
rally [lushcd  intf)  that  extreme  by  bis  abhorrence  of 
the  prcput  licentious  factions  :  and  such  intrejiidily, 
as  well  as  disinterestedness  of  behaviour,  proves,  that 
whatever  his  sjieculative  principh-s  wore,  his  heart 
was  elevuU-d  far  above  the  meanness  and  abject  sub- 
miiisiiin  of  a  slave.  He  represented  to  the  jiarlia- 
inent,  that  all  the  abut-oH  of  government  which  could 
jiutly  be  imputed  to  Richard,  instead  of  amounting 
■to  tyranny,  were  merely  the  result  of  error,  jouth, 
or  mitguided  ruunscl,    Bnd    admitted  of  a   remedy, 


more  easy  and  salutary  than  a  total  subversion  o( 
the  constitution.  That  even  had  they  been  much 
more  violent  alid  dangerous  than  they  really  were, 
they  had  chieftv  proceeded  frr)ni  former  examples  of 
resistance,  which,  makiitg  I'iie  prince  sensible  of  his 
precarious  situation,  had  'obliged  him  to  establish 
his  throne  by  irregular  and  arbitrary  expedients. 
That  a  rebellious  disposition  in  subjects  was  the 
principal  cause  ol  tyranny  in  kings :  laws  could 
never  secure  the  subject,  which  did  not  give  security 
to  the  sovereign :  and  it  the  maxim  of  inviolable 
loyalty,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, were  once  rejected,  the  privileges  belong- 
ing to  the  several  orders  of  the  state,  instead  ot  be- 
ing fortified  by  that  licentiousness,  would  thereby 
lose  the  surest  foundation  of  their  force  iind  stabi- 
lity. That  the  parliamentary  deposition  of  Ed- 
ward .11.  far  from  making  a  precedent  which  could 
control  this  maxim,  was  only  an  example  of  suc- 
cessful violence ;  and  it  was  sufficiently  to  be  la- 
mented, that  crimes  were  so  often  committed  in  the 
world,  without  establishing  principles  which  might 
justify  and  authorise  them.  That  even  that  prece- 
dent, false  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  could  never 
warrant  the  present  excesses,  which  were  so  much 
greater,  and  which  would  entail  distraction  and  mi- 
sery on  the  nation,  to  the  latest  posterity.  That 
the  succession,  at  least  of  the  crown,  was  then  pre- 
served invi(datc  :  the  lineal  heir  was  jilaced  on  (he 
throne  ;  and  the  people  had  an  opportunity,  by  their 
legal  obedience  to  him,  of  making  atoncmeni  for  the 
violence  which  they  had  committed  against  his  pre- 
decessor. That  a  descendant  of  Lionel  duke  o. 
Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  the  late  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, had  been  declared  in  parliament  successor 
to  the  crown  :  he  had  left  posterity  ;  and  their  title, 
however  it  might  be  overpowered  by  present  force 
and  faction,  could  never  be  obliterated  from  the 
minds  of  the  people.  That  if  the  turbulent  disposi- 
tion alone  of  the  .nation  had  overturned  the  well- 
established  throne  of  so  good  a  .prince  as  Richard; 
what  bloody  commotions  must  ensue,  when  the 
same  cause  was  united  to  the  motive  of  restoring 
the  legal  and  undoubted  heir  to  his  authority? 
That  the  new  goAernment,  intended  to  be  esta- 
blished, would  stand  on  no  principle  :  and  would 
scarcely  retain  any  pretence,  by  which  it  could 
challenge  the  obedience  of  men  of  sense  and  virtue. 
That  the  claim  of  lineal  descent  was  so  gross  as 
scarcely  to  deceive  the  most  ignorant  of  the  popu- 
lace:  conquest  could  never  be  pleaded  by  a  rebel 
against  his  sovereign  :  the  consent  of  the  people 
had  no  authority  in  a  monarchy  not  derived  from 
consent,  but  established  by  hereditary  right;  and 
however  the  nation  might  be  justified  in  deposing 
the  misguided  Richard,  it  could  never  have  any  rea- 
son for  setting  aside  his  lawful  heir  and  successor, 
who  was  plainly  innocent.  And  '(hat  the  duke  of 
Lancaster  would  give  them  but  a  bad  specimen  of  the 
legal  moderation  which  might  be  expected  from  his 
future  government,  if  he  added  to  the  crime  of  his 
past  rebellion,  (he  guilt  of  excluding  (he  family, 
which,  both  by  right  of  blood,  and  by  declaration  o. 
parliament,  would,  in  case  of  llichard's  demise,  or 
voluntary  resignation,  have  been  received  as  the 
undoubted  heirs  of  the  monarchy. 

All  the  circumstances  bf  this  event,  compared  to 
those  which  attended  the  revolution  in  1088,  show 
the  difference  between  a  great  and  civilized  nation, 
deliberately  vin<lii  atiiig  its  established  privileges, 
and  a  turbulent  and  b/irbarous  aristocracy,  ]i!unging 
heuHlong    from    the   extremes   of   one   faction   into 
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those  of  another.  This  noble  freedom  of  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  instead  of  being  applauded,  was  not  so 
much  as  tolerated:  he  was  immediately  arrested,  by 
order  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  sont  a  prisoner 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  No  farther  debate  was 
attempted  :  thirty-three  long  articles  of  charge  were, 
in  one  meeting,  voted  against  Richanl ;  and  voted 
unanimously  by  tiie  same  peers  and  prelates  who 
a  little  before  had  voluntarily  and  unanimously 
authorised  those  very  acts  of  violence  of  which  they 
now  complained.  That  prince  was  deposed  by  the 
suffrages  of  both  houses  ;  and  the  throne  being  now 
vacant,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  stepped  forth,  and 
having  crossed  himself  on  the  forehead  and  on  the 
breast,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  Christ,  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  which  we  shall  give  in  the 
original  language,  because  ol  their  singularity  : 

"  In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
I  Henry  of  Lancaster  challenge  this  rewme  of 
Ynglande,  and  the  croun,  with  all  the  njembres, 
and  the  appurtenances ;  als  I  that  am  descendit  by 
right  line  of  the  blode,  coming  fro  the  gude  king 
Henry  therde  and  throge  that  right  that  God  of  his 
grace  hath  sent  me,  with  helpe  of  kyn,  and  of  my 
frendes  to  recover  it :  the  which  rewme  was  in  poynt 
to  be  ondone  by  defaut  of  governance,  and  ondoying 
of  the  gude  lawes." 

In  order  to  understand  this  speech,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  there  was  a  silly  story,  received  among 
some  of  the  lowest  vulgar,  that  Edmond  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, son  of  Heury  HI.  was  really  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Edward  I. ;  but  that,  by  reason  of  some  de- 
formity in  his  person,  he  had  been  postponed  in  the 
succession,  and  his  younger  brother  imposed  on  the 
nation  in  his  stead.  As  the  present  duke  of  Lan- 
caster inherited  from  Edmond  by  his  mother,  this 
genealogy  made  him  the  true  heir  of  the  monarchy  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  insinuated  in  Henry's  speech; 
but  the  absurdity  was  too  gross  to  be  openly  avowed 
either  by  him  or  by  the  jKirliament.  The  case  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  his  right  of  conquest :  he 
was  a  subject  who  rebelled  against  his  sovereign :  he 
entered  the  kingdom  with  a  retinue  of  no  more  than 
sixty  persons :  he  could  not  therefore  be  the  conque- 
ror of  England;  and  this  right  is  accordingly  insi- 
nuated, not  avowed.  Still  there  is  a  third  claim 
derived  from  his  merits  in  saving  the  nation  from 
tyranny  and  oppression;  and  this  claim  is  also  insi- 
nuated :  but  as  it  seemed,  by  its  nature,  better  cal- 
culated as  a  reason  for  his  being  elected  king  by  a 
free  choice,  than  for  giving  him  an  immediate  right 
of  possession,  he  durst  nut  speak  openly  even  on 
this  head;  and  to  obviate  any  notion, of  election,  he 
challenges  the  crown  as  his  due,  either  by  acquisi 
tion  or  inheritance.  The  whole  forms  such  a  piece 
of  jargon  and  nonsense,  as  is  almost  without  ex- 
ample :  no  objection,  however,  was  made  to  it  in 
parliament:  the  unanimous  voice  of  lords  and  com- 
mons placed  Henry  on  the  throne;  he  became  king, 
nobody  could  tell  how  or  wherefore  :  tlie  title  of  the 
house  of  Marche,  formerly  recognized  by  parlia- 
ment, was  neither  invalidated  nor  repealed,  but 
passed  over  in  total  silence :  and  as  a  concern  for 
the  liberties  of  the  people  seems  to  have  had  no 
hand  in  this  revolution,  their  tight  to  dispose  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  all  thoir  other  privileges, 
was  left  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before.  But 
Henry  having,  when  he  claimed  the  crown,  dropped 
some  obscure  hint  concerning  conquest,  which,  it 
was  thought,  might  endanger  these  privileges,  he 
soon  after  made  a  public  declaration,  that  he  did  not 
thereby  intend  to  deprive  any  one  of  his  franchises 


or  liberties;  which  was  the  only  circumstance,  where 
we  shall  find  meaning  or  common  sense,  in  all  these 
transactions. 

The  subsequent  events  discover  the  same  headlong 
violence  of  conduct,  and  the  same  rude  notions  of 
civil  government.  The  deposition  of  Richard  dis- 
solved the  parliament :  it  was  necessary  to  summon 
a  new  one:. and  Henry,  in  six  days  after,  called  to- 
gether, without  any  new  election,  the  same  mem- 
bers ;  and  this  assembly  he  denominated  a  new  par- 
liament.. They  were  employed  in  the  usual  task  of 
reversing  every  deed  of  the  opposite  party.  All  the 
acts  of  the  last  parliament  of  Richard,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  and  by  a  papal  bull, 
were  abrogated :  all  the  acts  which  had  passed  in 
the  pajliament  where  Gloucester  prevailed,  which 
had  also  been  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  but  which 
had  been  abrogated  by  Richard,  were  anew  esta- 
blished. The  answers  of  Tresilian,  and  the  other 
judges,  which  a  parliament  had  annulled,  but  which 
a  new  parliameat,  and  new  judges,  had  approved, 
here  received,  a  second  condemnation.  The  peers 
who  had  accused  Gloucester,  Arundel,  and  War- 
wick, and  who  had  received  higher  titles  for  that 
piece  of  service,  were  all  of  them  degraded  from 
their  new  dignities  :  even  the  practice  of  prosecuting 
appeals  in  parliament,  which  bore  the  air  of  a  vio- 
lent confederacy  against  an  individual,  rather  than 
of  a  legal  indictment,  was  wholly  abolished ;  and 
trials  were  restored  to  the  course  of  common  law. 
The  natural  effect  of  this  conduct  was  to  render  the 
people  giddy  with  such  rapid  and  perpetual  changes, 
and  to  make  them  lose  all  notions  of  tight  and 
wrong  in  the  measures  of  government. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland  made  a  motion,  in 
the  house  of  peers,  with  regard  to  the  unhappy 
prince  whom  they  had  deposed.  He  asked  ttiera 
what  advice  they  would  give  the  king  for  the  future 
treatment  of  him ;  since  Henry  was  resolved  to 
spare  his  life.  They  unanimously  replied,  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  under  a  secure  guard,  in  some 
secret  place,  and  should  be  deprived  of  all  commerce 
with  any  of  his  friends  or  partisans.  It  was  easy 
to  foresee,  that  he  would  not  long  remain  alive  in 
the  hands  of  such  barbarous  and  sanguinary  enemies. 
Historians  differ  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  murdered.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opinion, 
that  Sir  Piers  Exton,  and  others  of  his  guards,  fell 
upon  him  in.  the  castle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was 
confined,  and  dispatched  him  with  their  halberts. 
But  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  was  starved  to  death 
in  prison  ;  and  after  all  sustenance  was  denied  him, 
he  prolonged  his  unhappy  life,  it  is  said,  for  a  fort- 
night, before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  miseries. 
This  account  is  more  consistent  with  the  story,  that 
his  body  was  exposed  in  public,  and  that  no  marks 
of  violence  were  observed  upon  it..  He  died  in  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  tha  twenty-third  of 
his  reign.  He  left  no  posterity,  either  legitimate  or 
illegitimate. 

AH  the  writers,  who  have  transmitted  to  us  the 
history  of  Richard,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Lancastrian. princes;  and  candour  requires,  that  we 
should  not  give  entire  credit  to  the  reproaches  which 
they  have  thrown  upon  his  memory.  But,  after 
making  all  proper  allowances,  he  still  appears  to 
have  been  a  weak  prince,  and  unfit  for  government, 
less  for  want  of  natural  parts  and  capacity,  than  of 
solid  judgment  and  a  good  education.  He  was  vio- 
lent in  his  temper ;  profuse  in  his  expense ;  fond  of 
idle  show  and  magnificence;  devoted  to  favourites; 
and  addicted  to  pleasure  :  passions,  all  of  them,  the 
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most  inconsistent  with  a  prudent  economy,  and  con- 
sequently dangerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed  govern- 
ment, ilad  he  possessed  the  talents  of  gaining, 
and  still  more  those  of  overawing,  his  great  barons, 
he  might  have  escaped  all  the  misfortunes  of  his 
reign,  and  been  allowed  to  carry  much  farther  his 
oppressions  over  the  people,  if  he  really  was  guilty 
of  any,  without  their  daring  to  rebel,  or  even  to 
murmur  against  him.  But  when  the  grandees  were 
tempted,  by  his  want  of  prudence  and  of  vigour,  to 
resist  his  authority,  smd  execute  the  most  violent 
enterprises  against  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  seek 
an  opportunity  of  retaliation;  justice  was  neglected; 
the  lives  of  the  chief  nobility  were  sacrificed.;  and 
all  these  enormities  seem  to  have  proceeded  less 
from  a  settled  design  of  establishing  arbitrary  power, 
than  from  the  insolence  of  victory,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  king's  situation.  The  manners  indeed  of 
the  age,  were  the  chief  scarce  of  such  violence: 
laws,  which  were  feebly  executed  in  peaceable  times, 
lost  all  their  authority  di  ring  public  convulsions : 
both  parties  were  alike  g  .ilty :  or  if  any  difference 
may  be  remarked  betwe»  a  them,  we  shall  find,  that 
the  authority  of  the  cro  nn,  being  more  legal,  was 
commonly  carried,  whe  i  it  prevailed,  to  less  despe- 
rate extremities  than  \>  ts  that  of  the  aristocracy. 

On  comparing  th*.  conduct  and  events  of  this 
reign,  with  those  o*  the  preceding,  we  shall  find 
equal  reason  to  -.dmire  Edward,  and  to  blame 
Richard  ;  but  the  jircumstance  of  opposition,  surely, 
will  not  lie  in  tl  <:  strict  regard  paid  by  the  former 
to  national  pr  vileges,  and  the  neglect  of  them  by 
the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  the  prince  of  small 
ioilities,  a'  ne  felt  his  want  of  power,  seems  to  have 
been  mor.  moderate  in  this  respect  than  the  other. 
Every  i.arliament  assembled  during  the  reign  of 
Ed  war  1,  remonstrates  against  the  exertion  of  some 
arbit-ary  prerogative  or  other:  we  hear  not  any 
complaints  of  thai  kind  during  the  reign  of  Richard, 
tiJ  the  assembling  of  his  last  parliament,  which  was 
»immoned  by  his  inveterate  enemies,  which  de- 
throned him,  which  framed  their  complaints  during 
iie  time  of  the  most  furious  conviUsions,  and  whose 
testimony  mdst  therefore  have,  on  that  account, 
much  less  authority  with  every  equitable  judge. 
Both  these  princes  experienced  the  encroachments 
of  the  great  upon  their  authority.  Edward  reduced 
to  necessities,  was  obliged  to  make  an  express  bar- 
gain with  his  parliament,  and  to  sell  some  of  his 
prerogatives  for  present  supply;  but  as  they  were 
acquainted  with  his  genius  and  capacity,  they  ven- 
tured not  to  demand  any  exorbitant  concessions,  or 
such  as  were  incompatible  with  regal  and  sovereign 
power  :  the  weakness  of  Richard  tempted  the  par- 
Lament  to  extort  a  commission,  which,  in  a  manner, 
dethroned  the  prince,  and  transferred  the  sceptre 
inU)  the  hands  of  the  nobility.  The  events  of  these 
encroachments  were  also  suitable  to  the  character 
of  each.  Edward  had  no  sooner  gotten  the  supply 
than  he  departed  from  the  engagements  which  had 
induced  the  parliament  to  grant  it;  he  openly  told 
his  people,  that  he  had  but  dissembled  with  them 
when  ho  seemed  U)  make  them  these  concessions ; 
and  he  resumed  and  retained  all  his  prerogatives. 
But  Richard,  because  he  was  detected  in  coniiulting 
and  deliberating  with  the  judges  on  the  lawfulness 
of  rest/jring  the  constitution,  found  his  barons  im- 
mediately in  ariiLS  against  him  ;  was  deprived  of  bis 
liberty  ;  saw  his  favourites,  his  minister!^,  his  tutor, 
butcht-red  Ix-forc  his  face,  or  banijihed  and  attainted; 
and  HAS  obligc<l  to  give  way  to  all  this  violence. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  rcmiukable  contrast  be- 


tween the  fortunes  of  two  princes :  it  were  happy 
for  society,  did  this  contrast  always  depend  on  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  measures  which  men  em- 
brace; and  not  rather  on  the  different  degrees  of 
prudence  and  vigour  with  which  those  measures 
arc  supported. 

His  character  is  thus  given  by  Lingard  : — "  The 
features  of  Richard  were  handsome ;  his  manners 
abrupt ;  his  utterance  embarrassed.  He  possessed 
some  taste  for  literature,  and  occasionally  gave  in- 
dications of  resolution  and  spirit.  But  he  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  parade  and  pleasure  ;  and  the  loss 
of  his  crown  has  been  attributed  to  his  extravagance 
and  pecuniary  exactions.  It  would,  however,  be 
difEcult  to  prove  that  his  expenses  were  greater 
than  those  of  his  predecessors  :  it  is  certain  that  his 
demands  on  the  purses  of  his  subjects  were  consi- 
derably less.  His  misfortunes  may  be  more  cor- 
rectly traced  to  the  early  age  at  which  he  mounted 
the  throne,  and  to  the  precautions  taken  by  his 
mother  and  her  friends  to  defeat  the  supposed  de- 
signs of  his  uncles.  By  these  he  was  estranged 
from  the  princes  of  his  blood,  whose  pride  refused 
to  pay  court  to  a  boy,  and  whose  neglect  compelled 
him  to  fix  his  affections  on  his  ministers  and  com 
panions.  Jealousies  and  rivalries  ensued,  which 
ended  in  the  celebrated  commision  of  government, 
and  the  ruin,  perhaps  originally  undeserved,  of  the 
royal  favourites.  When  the  king  had  recovered 
the  exercise  of  his  authority,  he  reigned  in  compa 
rative  tranquillity  for  a  long  period;  but  his  conduct 
in  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  years  of  his 
reign,  betrayed  such  a  thirst  for  revenge  and  habit 
of  dissimulation,  such  despotic  notions  of  govern- 
ment, and  so  fixed  a  purpose  to  rule  without  control, 
that  no  reader  can  be  surprised  at  the  catastrophe 
which  followed.  We  may  indeed  abhor  the  wiles 
by  which  he  was  ensnared  :  may  sympathise  with 
him  in  his  prison;  and  may  condemn  the  policy 
which  afterwards  bereaved  him  of  his  life :  but  at 
the  same  time  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  de- 
served to  be  abandoned  by  the  people  on  whose  li- 
berties he  had  trampled ;  and  to  forfeit  the  autho- 
rity which  he  had  sought  to  exact  above  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country." 

There  was  a  sensible  decay  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority during  this  period.  The  disgust  which  the 
laity  had  received  from  the  numerous  usurpation* 
both  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  of  their  own  clergy, 
had  very  much  weaued  the  kingdom  from  supersti- 
tion ;  and  strong  symptoms  appeared,  from  time  t« 
time,  of  a  general  desire  to  i'hakc  off  the  bondage 
of  the  Romish  church.  In  the  committee  of  eighteen, 
to  whom  Richard's  last  parliament  delegated  their 
whole  power,  there  is  not  the  name  of  one  ecclesi- 
astic to  be  found ;  a  neglect  which  is  almost  without 
example,  while  the  Catholic  religion  subsisted  in 
England. 

The  aversion  entertained  against  the  established 
church  soon  found  principles,  and  tenets,  and  rea- 
sonings, by  which  it  could  justify  and  support  itself. 
John  Wickliffc,  a  secular  priest,  educated  at  Oxford, 
began  in  the  latter  end  of  Edward  III.  to  spread 
the  doctrine  of  reformation  by  his  discourses,  ser- 
mons, and  writings ;  and  he  made  many  disciples 
among  men  of  all  ranks  and  stations.  Ho  seems  to 
have  been  a  man  of  parts  and  learning;  and  has 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  person  in  Europe,  that 
publicly  called  in  question  those  principles,  which 
had  universally  passed  for  certain  and  undisputed 
during  so  many  ages:  Wickliffc  himself,  as  well  as 
his  disciples,  who  received  the  ua::>o  of  Wicklifiitcs, 
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or  Lollards,  was  distinguished  by  a  great  austerity 
of  life  and  manners ;  a  circumstance  common  to  al- 
most all  those  who  dogmatize  in  any  new  way  ;  both 
because  men,  who  draw  to  them  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  expose  themselves  to  the  odium  of  great 
multitudes,  are  obliged  to  be  very  guarded  in  their 
I  conduct,  and  because  few,  who  have  a  strong  pro- 
I  pensity  to  pleasu-re  or  business,  will  enter  upon  so 
difficult  and  laborious  an  undertaking.  The  doc- 
trines of  Wickliffe,  being  derived  from  his  search 
into  the  scriptures,  and.  into  ecclesiastical  antiquity, 
were  nearly  the  same  with  those  which  were  propa- 
gated by  the  reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century :  he 
only  carried  some  of  them  farther  than  was  done 
by  the  more  sober  part  of  these  reformers.  He  de- 
nied the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  the  supremacy 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  merit  of  monastic  vows  : 
he  maintained,  that  the  scriptures  were  the  sole 
rule  of  faith  ;  that  the  church  was  dependant  on  the 
state,  and  should  be  reformed  by  it;  that  the  clergy 
ought  to  possess  no  estates  ;  that  the  begging  friars 
were  a  nuisance,  and  ought  not  to  be  supported ; 
that  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  church  were 
hurtful  to  true  piety  :  he  asserted,  that  oaths  were 
unlawful,  that  dominion  was  founded  in  grace,  that 
every  thing  was  subject  to  fate  and  destiny,  and 
that  all  men  were  preordained  either  to  eternal  sal- 
vation or  reprobation.  From  the  whole  of  his  doc- 
trines, Wickliffe  appears  to  have  been  strongly 
tinctured  with  enthusiasm,  and  to  have  been  thereby 
the  better  qualified  to  oppose  a  church,  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  superstition. 

The  propagation  of  these  principles  gave  great 
alarm  to  the  clergy;  and  a  bull  was  issued  by  Pope 
Gregory  XL  for  taking  Wickliffe  into  custody,  and 
examining  into  the  scope  of  his  opinions.  Courteney, 
bishop  of  London,  cited  him  before  his  tribunal ; 
but  the  reformer  had  now  acquired  powerful  pro- 
tectors, who  screened  him  from  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  then 
governed  ths  kingdom,  encouraged  the  principles 
of  Wickliffe;  and  he  made  no  scruple,  as  well  as 
Lord  Piercy,  the  mareschal,  to  appear  openly  in 
court  with  him,  in  order  to  give  hrai  countenance 
upon  his  trial :  he  even  insisted  that  Wickliffe  should 
sit  in  the  bishop's  presence,  while  his  principles 
were  examined :  Courteney  exclaimed  against  the 
insult :  the  Londoners,  thinking  their  prelate  af- 
fronted, attacked  the  duke  and  mareschal,  who 
eseaped  from  their  hands  with  some  difficulty.  And 
the  populace,  soon  after,  broke  into  the  houses  of 
both  these  noblemen,  threatened  their  persons,  and 
plundered  their  goods.  The  bishop  of  London  had 
the  merit  of  appeasing  their  fury  and  resentment. 

The  duke  of  Lancaster,  however,  still  continued 
his  protection  to  Wickliffe  during  the  minority  of 
Richard ;  and  the  principles  of  that  reformer  had 
so  far  propagated  themselves,  that,  when  the  pope 
sent  to  Oxford  a  new  bull  against  these  doctrines, 
the  university  deliberated  for  some  time  whether 
they  should  receive  the  buU ;  and  they  never  took 
any  vigorous  measures  in  consequence  of  the  papal 
orders.  Even  the  populace  of  London  were  at 
length  brought  to  entertain  favourable  sentiments 
of  this  reformer :  when  he  was  cited  before  a  synod 
at  Lambeth,  they  broke  into  the  assembly,  and  so 
overawed  the  prelates,  who  found  both  the  people 
and  the  court  against  them,  that  they  dismissed  him 
without  any  further  censure. 

The  clergy,  we  may  well  believe,  were  more 
wanting  in  power  than  in  inclination  to  punish  this 


sions,  and  authority.  But  there  was  hitherto  no  law 
in  England,  by  which  the  secular  arm  was  autho- 
rised to  support  orthodoxy;  and  the  ecclesiastics 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  defect  by  an  extraordi- 
nary and  unwarrantable  artifice.  In  the  year  1381, 
there  was  an  act  passed,  requiring  sheriffs  to  appre- 
hend the  preachers  of  heresy  and  their  abettors ;  but 
this  statute  had  been  surreptitiously  obtained  by  tho 
clergy,  and  had  the  formality  of  an  enrolment  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  commons.  In  the  subsequent 
session  the  lower  house  complained  of  the  fraud ; 
affirmed,  that  they  had  no  intention  to  bind  them- 
selves to  the  prelates  farther  than  their  ancestors 
had  done  before  them  ;  and  required  that  the  pre- 
tended statute  should  be  repealed ;  which  was  done 
accordingly.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing this  vigilance  of  the  commons,  the  clergy 
had  so  much  art  and  influence,  that  the  repeal  was 
suppressed ;  and  the  act,  which  never  had  any  legal 
authority,  remained  long  upon  the  statute  book: 
though  the  clergy  still  thought  proper  to  keep  it  in 
reserve,  and  not  proceed  to  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  it. 

But  besides  this  defect  of  power  in  the  church, 
which  saved  Wickliffe,  that  reformer  himself,  not- 
withstanding his  enthusiasm,  seems  not  to  have  been 
actuated  by  the  spirit  of  martyrdom ;  and,  in  all 
subsequent  trials  before  the  prelates,  he  so  explained 
away  his  doctrine  by  tortured  meanings,  as  to  render 
it  quite  innocent  and  inoffensive.  Most  of  his  fol- 
lowers imitated  his  cautious  disposition,  and  saved 
themselves  either  by  recantations  or  explanations. 
He  died  of  a  palsy,  in  the  year  1385,  at  his  rectory 
of  Lutterworth,  in  the  county  of  Leicester ;  and  the 
clergy,  mortified  that  he  should  have  escaped  their 
vengeance,  took  care,  besides  assuring  the  people  of 
his  eternal  damnation,  to  represent  his  last  distem- 
per as  a  visible  judgment  of  heaven  upon  him  for  his 
multiplied  heresies  and  impieties. 

The  proselytes,  however,  of  Wickliffe's  opinions, 
still  increased  in  England:  some  monkish  writers 
represent  one  half  of  the  kingdom  as  infected  by 
those  principles  :  they  were  carried  over  to  Bohe- 
mia by  some  youth  of  that  nation,  who  studied  at 
Oxford:  but  though  the  age  seemed  strongly  dis- 
posed to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe 
for  this  great  revolution  ;  and  the  finishing  blow  to 
ecclesiastical  power  was  reserved  to  a  period 
of  more  curiosity,  literature,  and  inclination  for 
novelties. 

Meanwhile  the  English  parliament  continued  to 
check  the  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome,  by  more 
sober  and  more  legal  expedients.  They  enacted 
anew  the  statute  of  provisors,  and  affixed  higher  pe- 
nalties to  the  transgression  of  it,  which,  in  some  in- 
stances, was  even  made  capital.  The  court  of  Rome 
had  fallen  upon  a  new  device,  which  increased  their 
authority  over  the  prelates:  the  pope,  who  found 
that  the  expedient  of  arbitrarily  depriving  them  was 
violent  and  liable  to  opposition,  attained  the  same 
end,  by  transferring  such  of  them  as  were  obnojcious 
to  poorer  sees,  and  even  to  nominal  sees,  in  partibiu 
infidelium.  It  was  thus  that  the  archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  bishops  of  Durham  and  Chichester,  the 
king's  ministers,  had  been  treated  after  the  preva- 
lence of  Gloucester's  faction  :  the  bishop  of  Carlisle 
met  with  the  same  fate  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  For  the  pope  always  joined  with  the  prevail- 
ing powers  when  they  did  not  thwart  his  pretensions. 
The  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Richard,  enacted  a 
law  against  this  abuse :  and  the  king  made  a  gene- 


new  he*resy,  which  struck  at  all  their  credit,  pobses-    ral  remonstrance  to  the  court  of  Rome  against  all 
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those  usurpatious  wbichhe  calls  hurhble  excesses  of 
I  hat  court. 

It  was  usual  for  the  chur.^h,  thai  they  might  elude 
the  niortu-.aiii  act,  to  make  their  votiiries  leave  lands 
in  trust  to  certain  persons,  under  whose  name  the 
clerji^y  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  bequest:  the  par- 
liament aJsu  stopped  the  progress  of  this  abuse.  In 
the  17th  of  the  king,  the  commons  prayed,  "  that 
remedy  might  be  had  against  such  religious  persons 
as  cause  their  villains  to  marry  free  women  inhe- 
ritable, whereby  the  estate  comes  to  those  religious 
hands  by  collusion."  This  was  a  new  device  of  the 
clergy. 

The  }>apacy  was,  at  this  time,  somewhat  weakened 
by  a  schism,  which  lasted  during  forty  years,  and 
gave  great  scandal  to  the  devoted  partisans  of  the 
holy  see.  After  the  pope  had  resided  many  years 
at  Avignon,  Gregory  XI.  was  persuaded  to  return 
to  Home ;  and  upon  his  death,  which  happened  in 
I38U,  the  Romans,  resolute  to  fix,  for  the  future, 
the  seat  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  besieged  the  car- 
dinals in  the  conclave,  and  comijelled  them,  though 
they  were  mostly  Frenchmen,  to  elect  Urban  ^'I., 
ac  Italian,  into  that  dignity.  The  French  cardinals, 
a*  sooD  as  they  recovered  their  liberty,  fled  from. 
Rome,  and  protesting  against  the  forced  election, 
chose  Robert,  son  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  who  took 
the  name  of  Clement  VIL,  and  resided  at  Avignon. 
All  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom,  according  to  the 
several  interests  and  ineliiiatious,  were  divided  be- 
tween these  two  potttiiTs.  The  court  of  France  ad- 
hered to  Clement,  and  was  followed  by  its  allies, 
the  king  of  Castile,  and  the  king  of  Scotland;  Eng- 
land of  course,  was  thrown  into  the  other  party,  and 
declared  for  Urban.  Thus  the  appellation  of  "  Cle- 
mentines "  and  ''Urbanists"  distracted  Europe  for 
several  years ;  and  each  party  damned  the  other  as 
schismatics,  and  as  rebels  to  the  true  vicar  of  Christ. 
But  this  circumstance,  though  it  weakened  the  papal 
authority,  had  not  so  great  an  effect  as  might  natu- 
rally- be  imagined.  Though  any  king  could  easily 
at  hrst  make  his  kingdom  embrace  the  party  of  one 
pope  or  the  other,  or  even  keep  it  some  time  in 
suspense  between  them,  he  could  not  so  easily 
transfer  his  obedience  at  pleasure :  the  jjcople  at- 
tached themselves  to  their  own  party,  as  to  a  reli- 
gious opinion ;  and  conceived  an  extreme  abhor- 
rence t/j  the  opposite  party,  whom  they  regarded  as 
little  better  than  Saracens  or  iiifidehi.  Crusades 
were  even  undertaken  in  this  ijuarrel;  and  the 
zealous  bisho]i  of  Norwich  in  i>urti(:ular  led  over,  in 
138.'J,  near  G«,U(KJ  bigots  into  Flanders  against  the 
('lementines;  but,  after  losing  a  great  part  of  his 
followers,  he  returned  with  disgrace  into  England. 
Each  pope,  sensible,  from  this  ]H'evailing  spirit 
among  tiie  people,  that  tlie  kingdom  which  once 
embraced  his  cause  would  always  adhere  to  hiin. 
boldly  maintiiined  all  the  jjreleusiouH  of  his  sec,  and 
■tood  not  much  more  in  awe  of  the  temjMtral  *iive- 
reigus,  than  if  his  authority  had  not  been  etidan- 
gered  by  a  rival 

We  meet  with  this  preamble  to  a  law  enacted  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  reign  :  "  When-as  divers 
[>er»ons  of  muall  garrison  of  land  or  other  posses- 
■ioui,  do  make  gn-at  rctiuue  of  people,  as  well  of 
earpjiresas  of  others,  in  many  parts  of  the  realm, 
giving  to  them  hats  and  other  livery  of  one  suit  by 
y'-ai,   taking  again   towards  them   tive   value  of  the 


sion  of  the  people,  &c."  This  preamble  contains  a 
true  picture  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom.  The  laws 
had  been  so  feebly  executed,  even  during  the  long, 
active,  and  vigilant  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  no 
subject  could  iriist  to  th«'ir  protection.  Men  openly 
a.«sociated  themselves  under  the  patronage  of  son\c 
great  baron,  for  their  mutual  defence.  They  wore 
public  badges,  by  which  their  confederacy  was  dis- 
tinguished. They  supported  each  other  in  all  quar- 
rels, iniquities,  extortions,  murders,  robberies,  and 
other  crimes.  Their  chief  was  more  their  sovereign 
than  the  king  himself;  and  their  own  baud  was 
more  connected  witli  them  than  their  country. 
Henee  th«  perpetual  turbulence,  disorders,  factions, 
and  civil  wars  of  th(»se  times:  hence  the  small  re- 
gard paid  to  a  character  or  the  o[)inion  of  the  pub- 
lic: hence  the  large  discretionary  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  danger  which  might  have  ensued 
from  the  too  great  limitation  of  them.  If  the  king 
had  possessed  no  arbitrary  jiowers,  while  all  the 
nobles  assumed  and  exercised  them,  there  must  have 
ensued  an  absolute  anarchy  in  tlie  state. 

One  greait  mischief  attending  their  confederacies, 
was  the  extorting  from  the  king  pardons  for  the 
most  enormous  crimes.  The  parliament  often  en- 
deavoured in  the  last  reign  to  deprive  the  prince  of 
this  prerogative ;  but  in  the  present  they  were  con- 
tent with  an  abridgment  of  it.  Tlvey  enacted,  that 
no  pardon  for  rapes  or  fur  murder  from  malice  pre- 
pense should  be  valid,  unless  the  crime  were  parti- 
cularly specified  in  it.  There  were  also  some  other 
circumstances  required  for  passing  any  pardon  of 
this  kiod :  an  excelleat  law ;  but  ill  observed,  like 
laost  larws  that  thwart  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  times. 

It  is  eas^y  to  observe,  from  these  voluntary  asso- 
ciations among  the  people,  that  the  whole  force  of 
the  feudal  system  was  in  a  manner  dissolved,  and 
that  the  English  had  nearly  returned,  in  that  parti- 
cular, to  the  same  situation  ia  which  they  stood  be- 
fore the  Norman  conquest,  it  was,  indeed,  imjjos- 
sible  that  that  system  could  long  subsist  under  the 
perpetual  revolutions  to  which  landed  property  is 
every  where  subject.  When  the  great  feudal  baro- 
nies were  first  erected,  the  lord  lived  in  opulence  in 
the  midst  of  his  vassals:  he  was  in  a  situation  tw 
protect  and  cherish  ad  defend  them ;  the  quality 
of  patron  naturally  united  itself  to  that  of  superiwrj 
and  these  two  principles  of  authority  mutually  sup- 
ported each  oth(;r.  But  when,  by  the  various  divi- 
sions and  mixtures  of  property,  a  man's  superior 
came  to  live  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could  no 
longer  give  him  shelter  or  countenance;  the  tie  gra-  ; 
dually  became  more  fictitious  than  real;  new  con- 
nections, from  vicinity  or  other  causes,  were  formed; 
jirotection  was  sought  by  voluntary  services  and  at- 
tachment; the  appearance  of  valour,  spirit,  abilities 
in  any  great  man,  extei»<led  his  interest  very  far; 
and  if  the  sovereign  were  d<;fitieiit  in  these  quali- 
ties, he  was  no  less,  if  not  more  exposed  to  the 
usurpatbons  of  the  aristocracy,  than  even  during  the 
vigour  of  the  feudal  system. 

The  greatest  novelty  introduced  into  the  civil 
government  during  this  reign  was  the  creation  of 
peers  by  patent.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  was 
the  first  peer  that  was  advanced  to  the  house  of 
lords  in  this  manner.  The  ]iraclice  of  levying  be- 
nevidences  is  also  first  mentioned  in   the  present 


•auie  liter),  or  percase  the  double  value,  by  such  |  reign. 
coTrniint  ao/l  assurance,  that  every  of  them  shall  'I'his  prince  lived  in  a  more  magniticent  manner 
m-iiataiu  other  in  riU  quarrel*,  be  they  reasonable  than  perhaps  any  of  his  predeces'iurs  or  succet'iarik 
or  uureaaonablt,  tu  the  great  mischief  and  oppres- ,  His  household  consisted  of  10,(XXJ  pmoni:  ha  bud 
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300  in  his  kitchen ;  and  all  the  other  offices  were 
furnished  in  proportion.  It  must  be  remarked,  that 
this  enormous  train  had  tables  supplied  them  at  the 
king's  expense,  according  to  the  mode  of  that  age. 
Such  prodigality  was  probably  the  source  of  many 
exactions  by  purveyors,  and  was  one  chief  reason  of 
public  discontents. 


APPENDIX. 

CONTAIN'ING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION,  LEARNING,  THE  ARTS,  MAN- 
NERS, &C.   FROM  THE   YEAR    121G  TO  1399. 

SECTION  I. 

Chanqes  in  the  Constitution,  and  Laws  of  Britain, 
from  1216  to  1399. 

The  Great  Charter  granted  by  King  John  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  former  period,  contains  a  very 
distinct  and  authentic  plan  of  the  English  consti- 
tution at  it  stood  at  that  time  ;  at  least  in  specula- 
tion. As  soon  as  this  Great  Charter  was  obtained, 
it  became  the  idol  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
esteemed  it  the  great  security  of  their  most  valuable 
rights  and  liberties.  But  it  was  not  viewed  with  the 
same  favourable  eyes  by  those  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  government  in  their  hands,  whO'  were  very 
backward  in  executing  its  most  important  articles. 
This  produced  frequent  and  earnest  cries  for  the  ex- 
ecution and  confirmation  of  that  famous  charter ; 
and  these  cries  were  effectual  when  the  king  and 
his  ministers  stood  in  particular  need  of  the  favour 
and  assistance  of  the  people,  who  commonly  paid 
for  these  confirmations  by  liberal  grants  of  money. 
Accordingly,  the  Great  Charter  was  confirmed  (with 
some  variations  occasioned  by  the  change  of  cir- 
cumstances), no  less  than  seven  timoe  in  the  reign 
of  Henrj-  III.,  and  some  of  these  confirmations  were 
attended  with  very  great  solemnities.  In  the  second 
year  of  this  reign,  1217,  the  articles  respecting  the 
roval  forests  were  left  out  of  the  Great  Charter, 
which  was  tlien  confirmed,  and  formed  intoa  sepa- 
rate charter,  called  charta  de  foresta ;  and  these  two 
charters  after  tliis  were  always  separated.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  varia- 
tions of  the  great  charters  of  Henry  III.  from  that 
of  King  John. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  ranks  and  orders 
of  men  in  society,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Those 
in  the  lowest  rank  were  still  in  the  same  wretched 
state  of  servitude  as  formerly.  Of  this  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  in  the  great  charters  of  that  prince, 
in  which  those  who  had  the  custody  of  the  estates  of 
minors  are  prohibited  from  destroying  or  wasting 
the  men  or  cattle  upon  the  estates,  placing  both  on 
the  same  footing.  According  to  Bracton  the  famous 
lawyer,  who  flourished  in  tJiis  reign,  all  the  goods  a 
slave  required  belonged  to  his  master,  who  might 
take  them  from  him  whenever  he  pleased.  Slaves 
were  still  an  article  of  commerce,,  even  in  the  next 
reign.  "  In  the  same  year,  1283,"  say  the  annals 
of  Dunstable,  "  we  sold  our  slave  by  birth,  William 
Pyke,  and  all  his  family,  and  received  one  mark 
from  the  buyer."  But  there  were  different  orders 
of  slaves,  and  different  degrees  of  servitude,  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  period.  The  next  rank 
in  society  consisted  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
traders  who  were  free  men,  but  were  either  not  pro- 
prietors of  land,  or  only  of  small  parcels.  The 
yeomanry  and  c-.pital  burgesses  in  great  towns,  con- 
sidered   themselves  as  of  a  rank    superior   to  the 


former.  The  distinction  between  the  nobility  and 
gentry  began  to  be  conspicuous  in  this  reign.  An- 
ciently, all  who  held  of  the  crown  in  capite  were 
esteemed  noble,  and  formed  one  order;  but  the 
great  inequality  of  the  power  and  wealth  among  the 
members  of  this  order,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  divi- 
sion  of  them  into  the  greater  and  smaller  barons. 
This  division  became  plain,  when  they  began  to  be 
summoned  to  parliament  in  different  ways,  the 
greater  barons  by  a  particular  summons  directed  to 
each  of  them,  and  the  smaller  by  a  general  summons 
to  those  in  each  county.  But  even  after  this,  they 
for  some  time  formed  only  one  assembly,  and 
mingled  together  as  persons  of  the  same  rank,  when 
they  appeared  in  parliament.  The  division  became 
more  conspicuous  after  the  establishment  of  the 
house  of  commons,  when  the  smaller  barons  and 
freeholders  no  longer  mingled  with  the  greater,  and 
were  no  longer  their  peers,  nor  appeared  in  parlia- 
ment each  in  his  own  right,  but  only  as  representa- 
tives. 

Nothing  can  be  bett^er  ascertained,  or  more  clearlv 
defined,  than  the  constitution  of  the  parlir.ment  of 
England  when  the  Great  Charter  was  granted  by 
King  John  at  the  end  of  our  last  period.  The 
members  who  composed  that  assembly,  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  summoned,  with  several  oiher 
particulars,  are  thus  described  in  that  charter  : — 
"  To  have  a  common  council  in  the  kingdom,  to 
assess  and  aid,  otherwise  than  in  the  three  foresaid 
cases,  or  to  assess  a  scutage,  we  will  cause  to  be 
summoned  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and 
greater  barons,  personally,  by  out  letters  ;  and  be- 
sides, we  will  cause  to  be  summoned  in  general,  by 
our  sherifi"s  and  bailifi's,  all  those  who  hold  of  us  in 
chief,  to  a  certain  day,  at  the  distance  of  forty  days 
at  least,  and  to  a  certain  place ;  and  in  all  the  let- 
ters of  summons,  we  will  express  the  cause  of  the 
summons ;  and  the  summons  being  thus  made,  the 
business  shall  go  on  at  the  day  appointed,  according 
to  the  advice  of  those  who  shall  be  present,  although 
all  who  had  been  summoned  liavc  not  come." 

No  change  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  parliament  of  England  in  the  former 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henrj-  HI.,  as  appears  from  the 
descriptions  given  of  these  assemblies  by  Matthew 
Paris,  the  best  contemporary  historian.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  introduce  all  these  descriptions  which 
(though  they  differ  a  little  in  words,  some  of  them 
being  more  general^  others  more  particular),  are  all  to 
the  same  import.  When  the  members  are  described 
in  general,  it  is  commonly  in  such  words  as  these : 
Magnates  Anglia,  tarn  laid  quam  prelaii.  "  The 
king  immediately  sent  his  royal  writs  into  all  parts 
of  England,  summoning  all  concerned  in  the  king- 
dom of  England,  viz.  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots, installed  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  all  others 
without  omission."  By  this  last  expression,  "  all 
others  without  omission,"  we  are  certainly  to  un- 
derstand those  who  are  thus  described  in  the  Great 
Charter,  "  all  those  who  hold  of  us  in  chief;"  who 
were  summoned  in  general  by  the  sheriffs.  For  all 
the  members  of  this  parliament  are  afterwards 
called  magnates  et  nobiles,  "  great  men  and  nobles," 
of  whom  the  historian  says,  "  an  infinite  multitude 
came  to  London."  The  members  of  a  parliament 
which  met  at  Westminster  in  1244,  are  thus  de- 
scribed: "The  archbishop  of  York,  and  all  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  of  England,  by  them 
selves,  or  their  procurators,  and  also  all  the  earls 
gnd  almost  all  the  barons  of  England." 

The  great  councils  of  the  kingdom  seem  to  have 
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been  constituted  according  to  the  plan  in  the  Great 
Charter,  till  the  mad  parliament,  as  it  was  called, 
which  met  at  Oxford,  June  11,  1208,  made  a  vio- 
lent change  of  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of 
the  constitution.  That  party  of  the  barons,  headed 
by  Simon  dc  Monlfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  which  had 
j)ng  opposed  the  court,  came  to  this  parliament 
armed,  and  attended  by  such  numerous  retinues, 
that  they  were  completely  masters  of  the  field,  and 
compelled  the  king  to  consent  to  every  thing  they 
pn>pi>sed.  Twenty-four  great  men  were  invested 
with  authority,  to  name  the  king's  council,  the  great 
officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  governors  of  the  royal 
castles,  to  regulate  the  king's  household,  to  manage 
his  revenue,  to  make  laws,  and  in  a  word,  to  do  al- 
most whatever  they  pleased.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  these  twenty-four  dictators  was  a  decree,  that 
there  should  be  three  parliaments  every  year,  one 
in  February,  one  in  June,  and  one  in  October.  But 
these  parliaments  were  to  be  constituted  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner,  and  were  to  consist  only  of 
the  members  of  the  king's  council,  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, and  twelve  barons,  chosen  to  represent  the 
I  whole  community.  These  twelve  barons  were  ac- 
I  cordingly  chosen  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford  to 
I  represent  the  community  in  future  parliaments : 
and  the  record  of  their  election  may  be  thus  trans- 
lated : — "  These  are  the  twelve  which  are  chosen 
by  the  barons  to  treat  at  the  three  parliaments  in  a 
I  year,  with  the  king's  council,  for  all  the  community 
I  of  land,  on  public  business ;  the  bishop  of  London, 
I  the  earl  of  Winchester,  the  earl  of  Hereford, 
Philip  Baffet,  John  de  Baliol,  John  de  Verdun, 
1  John  de  Gray,  Roger  de  Sumery,  Roger  de 
I  Montalt,  Hugh  Despenser,  Thomas  de  Gresley, 
Sgidius  de  Argenton."  Whether  there  were  par- 
liaments on  this  plan  in  October  1258,  and  in  Fe- 
bruary and  June  in  the  year  following,  is  uncertain; 
but  it  appears  that  there  was  one  in  October  1-259, 
by  which  the  famous  provisions  of  Oxford,  made  by 
the  twenty-four  barons,  were  confirmed ;  for  to  these 
provisions  or  decrees  the  following  confirmation  is 
subjoined  : — "  These  are  the  provisions  and  decrees 
made  at  Westminster  after  Michaelmas,  by  the  king 
and  his  council,  and  the  twelve  chosen  by  the  assent 
of  the  whole  community  of  England,  which  were 
then  at  Westminster,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  son  of  John  the  fortieth  and  third."  The  osten- 
sible reason  of  this  great  innovation  was  to  relieve 
the  community  or  body  of  those  who  had  formerly 
been  bound  to  come  to  parliaments,  from  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  personal  attendance;  but  the 
real  object  of  it  unquestionably  was,  to  perpetuate 
the  power  of  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his  party. 

The  above  plan  of  a  parliament  could  not  fail  to 
be  unpopular,  as  it  excluded  all  the  small  and  many 
of  the  great  barons  from  the  public  councils,  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  relieving  them  from  expense 
and  trouble.  It  was  therefore  soon  laid  aside,  and 
another  of  a  more  comprehensive  nature,  and  nearer 
to  the  ancient  mojlcl,  substituted  in  its  place,  by  the 
same  party.     After  the  carl   of  Leicester  and  his 

f  artisans  had  obtained  the  victory  in  the  battle  of 
ycwes,  May  11,  r2'J4,  and  had  got  the  king.  Prince 
Kdward,  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  his  son 
Henry,  into  thi-ir  hanils,  they  were  at  gn^at  jiains  to 
obtain  the  public  ajiprobalion  of  their  scln.-mes  for 
e-<tablishing  their  own  power  on  the  ruins  of  the 
royal  authority.  With  this  view  they  oljliged  the 
king  to  call  a  parliament,  constituted  in  a  different 
manner  from  that  prescribed  in  the  (ireat  Charter, 
or  tn  Ihcir  own  former  pUn.     To  this  famous   par- 


liament, which  was  to  meet  at  Loudon,  January  20, 
12G5,  only  eleven  bishops,  five  earls,  and  eighteen 
great  barons,  all  of  the  predominant  party,  were 
summoned  by  particular  writs.  But  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  of  tiie  royal 
party,  who  were  summoned,  particular  writs  were 
directed  to  sixtj-four  abbots,  thirty-seven  priors, 
and  five  deans.  This  very  remarkable  circumstance 
was  probably  owing  to  the  high  degree  of  favour  in 
which  the  earl  of  Leicester  stood  with  the  clergy, 
who  considered  him  as  a  siiint  and  champion  of  the 
church.  Writs  were  also  sent  to  all  the  sheriffs  in 
England,  commanding  them  to  cause  two  of  the 
most  discreet  knights  of  each  county  to  come  to  this 
parliament.  Similar  writs  were  directed  to  the  citi- 
zens of  several  cities,  and  burgesses  of  several 
burghs,  requiring  each  city  to  send  two  of  ks  most 
discreet  and  honest  citizens,  and  each  burgh  two  of 
its  most  wise  and  upright  burgesses.  Each  of  the 
cinque-ports  was  commanded  to  send  two  of  its 
barons.  In  what  manner  these  knights,  citizens, 
burgesses,  and  barons  of  the  cinque-])orts,  were 
chosen,  we  have  no  account.  But  as  they  appeared 
as  the  representatives  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
sent,  their  expenses  were  to  be  borne  by  their 
constituents.  We  have  no  hint  in  any  of  our  histo- 
rians, that  this  parliament  was  divided  into  two 
houses.  With  whatever  views  this  plan  was  formed, 
it  was  a  near  and  happy  approach  to  that  system 
which  has  been  established  in  England  above  five 
hundred  years :  a  degree  of  antiquity  to  which  few 
political  arrangements  can  pretend. 

We  give  the  following  most  luminous  account  of 
this  momentous  period  of  our  history  from  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  Lingard  does  not  vary  materially  in 
his  view  of  this  important  point. 

"  Montfort  died  unconscious  of  the  imperishable 
name  which  he  acquired  by  an  act  which  he  probably 
considered  as  of  very  small  importance, — the  sum- 
moning a  parliament,  of  which  the  lower  house  was 
composed,  as  it  has  ever  since  been  formed,  of 
knights  of  the  shires,  and  members  for  cities  and 
boroughs.  He  thus  unknowingly  determined  that 
England  was  to  be  a  free  country ;  and  he  was  the 
blind  instrument  of  disclosing  to  the  world  that 
great  institution  of  representation  which  was  to  in- 
troduce into  popular  governments  a  regularity  and 
order  far  more  perfect  than  had  hitherto  been  pur- 
chased by  submission  to  absolute  power,  and  to  clraw 
forth  liberty  from  confinement  in  single  cities  to  a 
fitness  for  being  spread  over  territories  which,  expe- 
rience does  not  forbid  us  to  hope,  may  be  as  vast  as 
have  ever  been  grasped  by  the  iron  gripe  of  a 
despotic  conqueror.  The  origin  of  so  happy  an  in- 
novation is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  in- 
quiry which  occurs  in  human  affairs;  but  we  have 
scarcely  any  positive  information  on  the  subject: 
for  our  ancient  historians,  though  they  are  not 
wanting  in  diligently  recording  the  number  and  the 
acts  of  national  assemblies,  describe  their  composi- 
tion in  a  manner  too  general  to  be  instructive,  and 
take  little  note  of  novelty  or  peculiarity  in  the  con- 
stitution of  that  which  was  called  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester. 

"  That  assembly  met  at  London  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  12G5,  according  to  writs  still  extant,  and 
the  earliest  of  their  kind  known  to  us,  directing 
'  the  slieriffs  to  elect  and  return  two  knights  for  each 
county  ;  two  citizens  for  each  city  ;  and  two  bur- 
gesses for  every  burgh  in  the  county.'  If  this  as- 
sembly be  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  is  vested 
I  with  the  power   of  granting  supply  by  the  Great 
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Charter  of  John,  the  constitution  must  be  thought 
to  have  undergone  an  extensive,  though  unrecorded, 
revolution  in  the  somewhat  inadequate  space  of  only 
fifty  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  the  capitulation 
of  llunnymede  :  for  in  the  Great  Charter  we  find 
the  tenants  of  the  crown  in  chief  alone  expressly 
mentioned  as  forming  with  the  prelates  and  peers 
the  common  council  for  purposes  of  taxation ;  and 
even  they  seem  to  have  been  required  to  give  their 
personal  attendance,  the  important  circumstances  of 
election  and  representation  not  being  mentioned  in 
the  treaty  with  John.  Neither  does  it  contain  any 
stipulation  of  sufficient  distinctness  applicable  to 
cities  and  boroughs,  for  which  the  charter  provides 
no  more  than  the  maintenance  of  their  ancient  li- 
berties. 

"  Probable  conjecture  is  all  that  can  now  be  ex- 
pected respecting  the  rise  and  progress  of  these 
changes.  It  is,  indeed,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  by 
the  constitution,  even  as  subsisting  under  the  early 
Normans,  the  great  council  shared  the  legislative 
power  with  the  king,  as  clearly  as  the  parliament 
have  since  done.  But  these  great  councils  do  not 
seem  to  have  contained  members  of  popular  choice  ; 
and  the  king  who  was  supported  by  the  revenue  of 
his  demesnes,  and  by  dues  from  his  military  tenants, 
does  not  appear  at  first  to  have  imposed,  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  general  taxes  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity and  good  government  of  the  community. 
These  were  abstract  notions,  not  prevalent  in  ages 
when  the  monarch  was  a  lord  paramount  rather  than 
a  supreme  magistrate.  Many  of  the  feudal  perqui- 
sites had  been  arbitrarily  augmented,  and  oppres- 
sively levied.  These  the  Great  Charter,  in  some 
cases,  reduced  to  a  certain  sum  ;  while  it  limited  the 
period  of  military  service  itself.  With  respect  to 
scutages  and  aids,  which  were  not  capable  of  being 
reduced  to  a  fixed  rate,  the  security  adopted  was, 
that  they  should  never  be  legal,  unless  the)  were 
assented  to  at  least  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
were  to  pay  them.  Now  these  were  not  the  people 
at  large,  but  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown,  who 
arc  accordingly  the  only  persons  entitled  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  great  council  to  be  holden  for  taxation. 
Very  early,  however,  talliages  had  been  exacted  by 
the  crown  from  those  who  were  not  military  tenants  ; 
and  this  imposition  daily  grew  in  importance  with 
the  relaxation  of  the  feudal  tenures,  and  the  in- 
creasing opulence  of  towns.  The  attempt  of  the 
barons  to  include  talliage,  and  even  the  vague  men- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  burghs,  are  decisive  symp- 
toms of  this  silent  revolutiou.  But  the  generally 
feudal  character  of  the  charter  and  the  main  objects 
of  its  framers  prevailed  over  that  premature  but  very 
honest  effort  of  the  barons. 

"  The  following  general  observations  may,  per- 
haps, throw  some  light  on  the  transition  by  which 
the  national  assembly  passed  from  an  aristocratical 
legislature,  representing,  perhaps  not  inadequately, 
the  opinions  of  all  who  could  have  exercised  politi- 
cal rights  if  they  had  then  possessed  them  ;  through 
the  stage  of  a  great  council,  of  which  the  popular 
portion  consisted  of  all  tenants  in  chief  who  had  the 
power  and  the  desire  to  attend  such  meetings  ;  and 
at  last  terminated  in  a  parliament,  of  which  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  lesser  nobility,  by  the  landholders, 
and  by  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  towns,  were  a 
component  part.  With  respect  to  the  elections  for 
counties,  the  necessary  steps  are  few  and  simple. 
The  appointment  of  certain  knights  to  examine  and 
redress  the  grievances  in  their  respective  counties, 
was  likely  to  be  the  first  advance.     The  instances  of 


such  nomination  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  pro- 
bably, in  some  measure,  copied  from  more  ancient 
precedents,  overlooked  by  the  monkish  historians. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that,  before  the  Great 
Charter  of  John,  the  king  had  employed  commis- 
sioners to  persuade  the  gentry  of  the  provinces  to 
pay  the  scutages  and  aids,  which,  though  their  gene- 
ral legality  was  unquestionable,  were  sure  to  beoften 
in  arrear.  They  were,  doubtless,  armed  with  power 
to  compromise  and  to  facilitate  payment  by  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  burden  among  the  military 
tenants.  It  is  a  short  step  from  this  state  of  thino-s 
to  direct  the  inferior  military  tenants  of  the  whole 
kingdom  to  send  deputies  to  the  capital,  empowered 
to  treat  with  the  crown  respecting  these  contribu- 
tions on  general  and  uniform  principles.  The  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  charter  between  the  greater 
barons,  who  were  personally  summoned,  and  the 
smaller  barons,  who  were  only  warned  to  attend  by 
general  proclamation,  pointed  out  very  obviously 
the  application  to  the  latter  of  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation, by  which  alone  they  could  retain  any 
influence  over  the  public  councils. 

"  The  other  great  change,  namely,  the  admission 
of  all  who  held  land  from  any  lord  mesne  or  para- 
mount, not  by  a  base  tenure,  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  knights  of  the  shire,  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  inexplicable.  Considerable  light  has  lately  been 
thrown  upon  it  by  Hallam  in  his  history  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  It  is  universally  agreed,  and,  indeed,  de- 
monstrated by  the  most  early  writs,  that  the  suitors 
at  the  county  court  became  afterwards  the  voters  at 
county  elections.  It  is  now  proved  that  numerous 
free  tenants  of  mesne  lords,  in  every  county  of  Eng- 
land, did  suit  and  service  in  county  courts,  certainly 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  of  Edward  I. ;  pro- 
bably in  times  so  ancient,  that  we  can  see  no  light 
beyond  them.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  suitors 
acquired  votes,  the  whole  body  of  the  freeholders  be- 
came the  constituents  in  counties. 

"  Some  part  of  the  same  process  may  be  traced 
in  the  share  of  representation  conferred  on  towns. 
In  all  the  countries  which  had  been  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  these  communities  retained  some 
vestiges  of  those  elective  forms,  and  of  that  local 
administration  which  had  been  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  civilising  policy  of  the  Roman  conquerors,  and 
which,  though  too  humble  to  excite  the  jealousy,  or 
even  to  attract  the  observation,  of  the  petty  tyrants 
in  whose  territory  they  were  situated,  yet  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  fit  them  for  more  valuable  privi- 
leges in  better  times.  The  splendid  victory  of  the 
Lombard  republics  over  the  empire,  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  maritime  states  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
Pisa  and  Florence,  rendered  Italy  the  chief  seat  of 
European  civilisation.  In  Germany,  some  towns 
on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  northern  shore,  slowly 
acquired  a  republican  constitution,  imperfectly  de- 
pendant on  the  imperial  authority. 

"In  Switzerland,  towns  became  substantially  in- 
dependent, like  those  of  Italy,  and,  as  in  the  ancient 
world,  reduced  the  surrounding  territories  under 
their  rule.  In  theise  countries,  the  government  of 
the  towns  was  either  retained  by  the  people,  or  by 
degrees  confined  to  a  few,  exhibiting,  like  the  cities 
of  Greece,  many  of  the  shades  between  these  ex- 
treme points,  and  most  of  the  combinations  of  which 
such  elements  are  capable.  In  France,  in  the  Spa- 
nish peninsula,  and  in  the  British  islands,  their  de- 
puties became  component  members  of  the  legislative 
assemblies.  Those  of  Spain  were  present  at  the 
cortes  of   1169,    forty -six  years  before    the  Great 
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Charter,  the  most  early  infusion  of  a  representative 
principle  into  an  European  legislature;  which  has 
boon  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  bribing  men  by 
political  privileges  to  f;arrison  as  well  as  inhabit 
towns  exjKjsed  to  the  perpetual  attacks  of  the  Maho- 
metans, fn)m  whom  they  had  been  recently  con- 
quered. In  France,  the  exemption  of  towns  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  tyranniial  lords  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood, which  has  been  falsely  attributed  to  the 
policy  of  Louis  le  Gros,  desirous  of  raising  up  rivals 
to  the  imperious  barons,  in  truth  extended  at  the 
same  time  to  a  territory  twice  or  thrice  as  extensive 
as  his  principality  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Loire,  and  appears  to  have  been  extorted  from  him, 
as  well  as  from  other  lords,  by  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment originating  in  the  inhabitants  of  some  cities 
in  Flanders  and  northern  France. 

"  In  England,  the  charters  were  early  granted 
which  exempted  towns  from  baronial  tyranny,  and 
sanctioncil  the  usages  and  by-laws  which  regulated 
their  internal  government.  Those  burghs,  which 
were  part  of  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  crown,  were 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  feudal  in«idents.  Tal- 
Liage  was  exacted  from  them  all,  an  impost  founded 
on  a  conjectural  and  very  uncertain  estimate  of  the 
fortunes  of  individuals.  The  nature  of  this  very  ar- 
bitrary imposition  made  it  difficult  to  settle  the 
amount,  and  to  piocurc  the  payment  of  it  without 
intercourse  between  the  king's  agents  and  the  bur- 
gesses, or  their  authorised  proxies.  These  negotia- 
ticjns  were  generally  committed  to  the  judges  of  as- 
iize.  Special  commissioners  often  supplied  their 
place.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to  simplify 
those  dealings  by  convoking  a  general  meeting  of 
delegates  from  burghs  in  London,  to  negotiate  the 
talliagos  of  the  towns  with  the  king's  plenipotentia- 
ries. When  the  consent  of  parliament  was  made 
necessary  to  the  levy  of  talliage,  of  subsidies,  and, 
in  effect,  of  all  taxes,  as  well  as  of  the  feudal  dues 
in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  I.,  the  burgesses  be- 
came integral  and  essential  parts  of  the  legislature. 
The  union,  so  pregnant  with  momentous  and  bene- 
ficial consequences,  of  the  deputies  of  the  minor 
nobility  in  toe  same  house  with  those  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  was  not  systematically  a<loptcd  till  a 
•omewhat  later  period ;  but  tlie  tendency  of  two  bo- 
dies of  elective  members,  whose  chief  concerns  in 
legislation  were  of  the  same  nature  to  form  an  uD-ited 
body,  is  too  apparent  to  require  more  than  the 
shortest  allusion." 

Though  Henry  III.  was  certainly  neither  a  very 
great  nor  wise  king,  several  good  laws  were  made  in 
his  reign,  which  are  still  in  force,  and  have  a  place 
in  the  statute  bwjk.  By  one  of  these  statutes  made 
at  Merlon  in  1236,  a  controversy  concerning  bas- 
tardy, which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  ecclcsi- 
a<itical  and  civil  courts,  was  fnially  determined.  By 
the  lioman  and  canon  laws,  the  subsequent  marri- 
age of  the  parents  legitimated  the  children  which 
had  been  bom  before  that  marriage ;  but  by  the 
ancient  customs  and  common  laws  of  England,  all 
children  born  out  of  wedlock  were  still  reputed  bas- 
tards, though  their  parents  afterwards  married.  All 
the  prelatct  in  the  parliament  at  Merton  most  car- 
neitly  insisted  to  have  the  regulation  of  the  canon 
Vaw,  in  thin  particular,  a/lopted  into  the  law  of  F>ng- 
Und;  but  all  the  teni]>oral  barons  replied  with  one 
voice,  '  We  will  not  suffer  the  ancient  and  approved 
Uws  of  England  to  l>e  clianged.'  By  another  sta- 
tute made  in  the  |iarliameiit  of  Merlon,  it  is  en- 
•ctcd,  '  That  lords  who  married  tlieir  wards,  before 
Ukey  were  fourteen  yean  of  age,  to  villains,  or  bur- 


gesses, to  their  disparagement,  should  lose  the  ward- 
ship of  their  lands:'  a  j>roof  of  the  contemptible 
light  in  which  burgesses  appeared  to  the  haughty 
barons  of  those  days,  and  even  to  their  vassals.  The 
statutes  concerning  the  exchequer,  which  were  made 
in  12GG,  are  remarkable  in  several  respects.  They 
are  the  fiist  of  our  statutes  in  the  French  language. 
This  might  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  predilection  of 
the  persons  who  drew  up  those  statutes  for  that  lan- 
guage ;  which  was  much  better  and  more  generally 
understood  in  England  at  this  time  than  the  Latin, 
in  which  all  the  preceding  statutes  had  been  penned. 
By  the  first  statute  of  the  exchequer,  several  very 
humane  and  equitable  regulations  are  made  for  pro- 
venting  too  great  severities  in  collecting  the  royal 
revenues.  In  particular,  it  is  provided,  that  no 
man's  sheep,  or  his  beasts,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  shall  be  distrained  for 
the  king's  debt,  or  for  the  debt  of  any  other  man ;  a 
laudable  attention  in  the  legislature  to  the  pro- 
moting of  agriculture.  The  second  statute  of  the 
exchequer  contains  several  prudent  regulations  con- 
cerning the  terms  and  methods  of  accounting  at  the 
exchequer,  and  for  preventing  the  king  from  being 
defrauded  of  his  revenues,  or  imposed  upon  in  the 
prices  of  work  done,  or  things  provided  for  his  use. 
The  prices  of  the  important  articles  of  bread  and 
ale  had  been  settled  by  very  ancient  statutes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices  of  grain,  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tions of  bakers  and  brewers.  These  laws  were  con- 
firmed ajid  enforced  by  the  statute  of  the  pillory  and 
tumbrel,  which  was  made  in  a  parliament  at  Win- 
chester, 1266 ;  by  which,  bakers  who  frequently  of- 
fended were  to  be  punished  by  tne  pillory,  and 
brewers  (who  were  all  women)  by  the  tumbrel,  or 
ducking-stool.  In  the  same  statute,  many  wise  re- 
gulations are  made,  for  ascertaining  the  prices  of 
grain,  for  examining  weights  and  measures,  for  pre- 
venting the  sale  of  unwholesome  meats  and  liquors, 
and  for  restraining  various  arts  of  imposing  upon 
the  people,  and  raising  the  prices  of  provisions. 
The  last  statutes  in  this  long  reign  were  made  in  a 
parliament  at  Marlborough,  in  1267,  after  the  res- 
toration of  the  royal  authority  by  the  victory  at 
Evesham,  and  were  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  many 
disorders  which  had  prevailed  in  the  late  times  of 
anarchy  and  confusion.  These  statutes  consist  of 
twenty-nine  chapters,  and  contain  several  good  law* 
for  restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  great  barons,  by 
facilitating  appeals  from  their  courts  to  those  of  the 
king,  for  preventing  cruelty  in  taking  distresses; 
and  on  some  other  subjects.  By  the  twenty-third 
chapter,  farmers  are  prohibited  from  making  waste 
or  sale  of  the  woods  or  men  upon  their  farms,  with- 
out special  licence  in  writing. 

The  common  as  well  as  the  statute  law  of  Eng- 
land received  considerable  im])rovement3  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  This  will  appear  evident  even 
from  a  cursory  comparison  of  the  treatise  of  Glan- 
ville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  with  that 
of  Bracton,  who  wrote  in  this  ])eriod.  This,  we  are 
told  by  the  best  authority,  is  no  loss  evident  from  the 
judicial  records  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  which  are 
still  extant,  and  in  which  the  pleadings  appeal 
more  perfect  and  orderly  than  in  those  of  the  ]ire- 
ceding  period.  Several  circumstances  occupied  tc 
promote  those  improvements  in  the  commou  law  at 
this  time  ; — particularly,  the  settleiricnt  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  at  Westminster  ;  the  retreat  of  the 
clergy,  who  wore  great  enemies  to  the  common  law 
both  from  the  bcni  h  and  from  the  bar,  in  obedieuc* 
to  a  capon  made  i2l7;  the  establishment  of  the  law 
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colleges,  the  inns  of  court  for  the  education  of  com- 
mon lawyers ;  the  decline  of  trials  by  ordeals  and 
single  combat,  which  were  now  much  discounte- 
nanced ;  and  the  statute  subjecting  pleaders  to  a 
fine  for  absurd  and  foolish  pleading. 

Henry  HI.  was  deprived  of  almost  all  the  prero- 
gatives of  his  crown  by  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  in 
1258,  which  allowed  him  to  retain  little  or  notching 
but  the  name  of  king.  He  even  continued  in  that 
state  of  depression  and  insignificancy  for  several 
years  ;  during  which  the  kingdom  was  a  sce«ie  of 
the  greatest  misery,  the  barons  of  the  different  par- 
ties burning  each  others  houses  and  desolating  each 
others  lands.  But  after  the  fall  of  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cester in  thfe  battle  of  Evesham,  in  1265,  Hemry  was 
restored  to  all  his  former  prerogatives  and  rights, 
and  the  country  to  its  former  tranquility  and  good 
order. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England  flowed  from 
the  same  sou-rces  in  this  as  in  the  former  period, 
and,  with  prudent  management,  were  abundantly 
sufEcient  for  all  necessary  purposes.  But  Henry 
III.  was  a  bad  economist,  and  dissipated  these  reve- 
nues, by  his  expeditious  into  France,  his  Viiin  ex- 
pensive attempt  to  procure  the  kingdom  of  Sicily 
for  his  second  son  Edmund,  and  chietly  by  his  un- 
bounded liberality  to  his  favourites,  which  involved 
him  in  an  incredible  load  of  debt,  and  sunk  him  into 
a  degree  of  poverty  very  unbecoming  the  royal  dig- 
nity. This  obliged  him  to  make  frequent  applica- 
tions to  his  people  in  parliament  for  ■grants  of  mo- 
ney that  were  not  due  to  him  by  any  legal  title ; 
which  were  often  refused,  and  sometimes  given. 
These  grants  commonly  consisted  of  a  tenth,  a  fif- 
teenth, a  twentieth,  or  some  other  proportion  of  the 
value  of  their  moveable  goods.  When  a  tenth  or 
fiftetnth  was  granted  by  parliament,  four  knights  in 
each  hundred  were  chosen  in  the  county  court  of 
each  county,  to  act  as  commissioners  for  ascertain- 
ing the  value  of  the  moveables  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  respective  hundreds  ;  and  according  to  their 
valuation  the  teix  was  to  be  levied.  On  these  occa- 
sions, no  value  was  set  on  the  books  of  the  clergy, 
the  ornaments  of  churches,  the  horses  and  armour 
of  knights,  and  the  implements  of  husbandry.  A 
fifteenth  that  was  granted  both  by  the  clergy  and 
laifv,  in  1225,  produced  (as  we  are  told  by  a  con- 
i. ..  purary  historian)  90,000  marks  :  a  very  great 
sum  in  those  times.  Henry  HI.  obtained  several 
grants  of  this  kind  from  his  parliaments;  but  they 
were  commonly  given  as  the  price  of  certain  privi- 
leges and  immunities  which  they  claimed.  By  this 
means  the  improvidence  of  our  princes  contributed 
not  a  little  to  improve  the  constitution,  to  secure 
the  rights,  and  establish  the  liberties  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  Jews  in  England,  who  were  very  nume- 
rous and  opulent,  were  frequently  fleeced  without 
mercy,  and  sometimes  mortgaged  for  the  payment 
of  the  king's  debts.  At  one  time  a  talliage  of  no 
less  than  sixty  thousand  marks  was  imposed  upon 
the  Jews,  and  exacted  with  great  severity. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  long  reign  of  Henry 
in.  was  unfortunate  in  several  respects,  it  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  law  and  liberty. 
For  in  that  reign  the  charters  were  confirmed ;  the 
statute  and  common  law  improved  :  the  crown,  by 
the  greart,  diminution  of  its  hereditary  funds,  was 
made  more  dependent  on  the  people,  and  the  con- 
stilutio«of  the -parliament  was  brought  nearer  to  its 
present  model. 

Edward  L  was  illustrious  as  a  general,  iut  more 
illustrious  as  a  legislator.     In   the  Ibrmer  capacity 


he  had  many  equals,  and  gome  superiors ;  in  the 
latter  he  was  equalled  by  few,  and  excelled  by  none 
of  the  kings  of  England.  For  this  reason,  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  constitution,  govern- 
ment, and  laws  of  his  dominions,  in  his  reign,  merit 
our  particular  attention.  To  prevent  confusion  in 
our  views  of  these  important  objects,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  most  important  changes  that  were  made  in 
this  period,  1st,  In  the  constitution  of  the  parlia- 
ment ;  2dly,  In  the  magistrates  and  courts  of  justice; 
3dly,  In  the  statute  law;  4thly,  In  the  common 
law  ;  5thly,  In  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  j  and, 
6thly,  In  the  royal  revenues. 

As  the  parliaments  of  England  have  long  been 
the  chief  guardians  of  its  laws  and  liberties,  its  pros- 
perity has  very  much  depended  on  the  right  consti- 
tution and  proper  influence  of  these  august  assem- 
blies. Whenever  parliaments  were  discontinued, 
or  deprived  of  their  due  degree  of  power,  the  peo- 
ple had  reason  to  tremble  for  their  liberties  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they  exceeded  their  bounds  and 
deprived  the  crown  of  its  just  prerogatives,  they  had 
no  less  reason  to  dread  the  destruction  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  attend  to 
the  various  forms  and  circumstances  of  these  assem- 
blies in  every  period  of  out  history. 

That  excellent  plan  of  a  parliament  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicester  and  his 
party,  in  the  49th  of  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  been 
laid  aside,  and  the  ancient  model  in  the  Gieat  Char- 
ter of  King  John  restored,  in  the  last  years  of  that 
prince's  jeign,  and  in  the  first  ten  years  of  Edward 
L  This,  at  least,  appears  probable  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  these  assemblies  both  in  our  histories  and 
statutes.  The  fullest  and  most  particular  descrip- 
tion of  their  constituent  members  is  to  be  found  in 
the  preamble  of  the  first  statutes  of  Westminster, 
which  were  made  in  a  general  and  full  parliament, 
as  it  is  called,  in  1275:  "  These  be  the  acts  of  King 
Edward,  son  to  King  Henry,  made  at  Westminster, 
at  liis  first  parliament  general  after  his  coronation, 
on  the  Monday  of  Easter  Utas,  the  third  year  of  liis 
reign,  by  his  council,  and  by  the  assent  of  the  arch- 
bishops, abbot«,  priors,  earls,  barons,  and  all  the 
commonalty  of  the  realm,  being  thither  summoned." 
By  all  the  commonalty  of  the  realm  we  are  proba- 
bly to  understand,  all  who  held  smaller  portions  of 
land  than  a  whole  barony  of  the  king  m  capile,  who 
were  summoned  to  parliaments  in  general  by  the 
sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties, 

Edward  I.  having  completed  the  conquest  of 
Wales,  and  taken  David  the  last  of  its  princes  pri- 
soner, called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Shrewsbury, 
September  30,  1283,  for  the  trial  of  the  captive 
prince  and  the  settlement  of  the  conquered  country. 
This  parliament  appears  to  have  been  constituted 
according  to  the  plan  of  that  which  met  at  London, 
January  20,  I2(i5,  commonly  called  "  Leicester's 
parliament."  It  consisted  of  all  the  great  barons, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  who  were  summoned  by  par- 
ticular -writs ;  of  two  commissioners  chosen  by  the 
smaller  barons  or  freeholders  of  each  county,  in  obe- 
dience to  precepts  directed  to  the  sheriffs  for  that 
I'urpose  ;  and  of  two  commissioocrs  from  each  of  the 
following  twenty-one  cities  and  boroughs,  viz., 
London,  Winchester,  Newcastle,  York,  Bristol, 
Exeter,  Lincoln,  Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Norwich, 
Northampton,  Nottingham,  Scarborough,  Gremesby, 
Liiin,  Gloucester,  Yarmouth,  Hereford,  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  aud  Worcester.  What  motives  dcver 
mined  Edward  to  adopt  this  form  at  this  time  can- 
not be  discovered  with  certainty.  It  is  most  probable, 
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that  the  general  summons  of  the  smaller  freeholders 
by  the  sheriff  had  of  late  been  disregarded,  and  that 
few  or  none  of  them  had  attended  parliaments,  which 
was  too  expensive  for  persons  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  for  this  reason  they  were  now  in- 
dulged to  appear  by  representatives,  whose  expenses 
they  bore.  This  cause  afterwards  produced  a  simi- 
lar regulation  in  Scotland.  Soon  after  this  form 
was  introduced,  great  precautions  were  taken  to  se- 
cure the  attendance  of  these  representatives ;  and 
each  of  them,  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen,  was  obliged 
to  find  three  or  four  persons  of  credit  to  be  sureties 
for  him  that  he  would  attend. 

After  the  above  form  of  parliament  was  revived, 
it  was  not  strictly  adhered  to  for  some  time,  but  se- 
veral variations  took  place.  The  famous  parliament 
which  was  held  at  Westminster  in  the  18th  of  Ed- 
ward I.  seems  to  have  been  differently  constituted  at 
different  periods.  It  was  composed  on  the  1st  day 
of  June,  of  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  other  nobles, 
who  granted  the  king  an  aid  of  forty  shillings  on 
every  knight's  fee.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same 
month  the  king  sent  letters  to  all  the  sheriffs,  ac- 
quainting them,  that  the  earls,  barons,  and  some 
other  nobles,  had  made  certain  special  requisitions, 
about  which  he  desired  to  consult  with  others  of  the 
several  counties  ;  and  desiring  each  sheriff  to  cause 
two  or  three  of  the  most  discreet  knights  of  his 
county  to  be  chosen  and  sent  to  parliament  three 
weeks  after  Midsummer  at  farthest.  We  hear  of  no 
citizens  or  burgesses  being  in  this  parliament. 
While  the  elections  of  knights  were  making  in  the 
several  counties,  the  parliament  continued  sitting, 
and  the  statutes  called  "  Westminster  the  third" 
were  made  by  it  on  July  8th.  It  does  not  appear 
with  certainty,  what  the  affair  was  about  which  the 
king  desired  to  consult  the  representatives  of  the 
counties  ;  but  it  seems  most  probable,  that  it  was  the 
banishment  of  the  Jews,  which  was  a  great  national 
concern,  and  took  place  at  this  time.  Some  parlia- 
liaments  in  this  period  were  called  general,  and 
some  particular.  In  these  last,  the  king  consulted 
only  with  such  of  the  great  men  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  as  he  thought  proper  to  select.  Several  of  our 
ancient  statutes  seem  to  have  been  made  by  these 
particular  parliaments.  In  some  of  the  parliaments 
of  this  reign,  the  smaller  barons  in  each  county  were 
represented  by  two,  in  some  by  three,  and  in  some 
by  four  commissioners ;  and  the  representation  of 
cities  and  boroughs  was  still  more  unsettled.  We 
even  meet  with  one  parliament  in  this  reign  in 
which  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  clergyman  ; 
and  with  another  to  which  not  only  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  but  even  the  archdea- 
cons, with  a  representative  of  every  chapter,  and  two 
representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  every  dio- 
cese, were  called.  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  this,  that  the  constitution  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  was  far  from  being  fixed  and  uni- 
form in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  general,  however, 
we  may  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  frame  of 
these  assemblies  gratlually  approached  nearer  and 
nearer  to  that  a<lmirable  moael  which  hais  been  so 
long  established,  and  has  contributed  so  much  to 
the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties. 

This  unsettlednesg  of  the  form  of  parliaments  gave 
the  crown  Vhi  great  an  influence  in  th«se  assemblies ; 
and  Home  other  circumstances  still  further  added  to 
that  influence.  As  the  great  barons,  in  the  times 
we  are  now  delineating,  delighted  to  reside  at  their 
castle*  in  the  crmntry,  and  had  but  little  taste  for  te- 
diouf  political  iuveitigatiuna,  the  aeisioai  of  parlia- 


ment were  commonly  short.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary to  prepare  business  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
might  be  despatched  in  a  little  time,  without  much 
expense  of  thought.  With  this  view,  the  laws  which 
the  king  desired  to  have  enacted,  were  drawn  up  by 
the  council  or  the  judges,  in  the  form  of  statutes, 
read  in  parliament,  and  at  once  either  passed  or  re- 
jected. Several  of  our  ancient  statutes  bear  evident 
marks  of  their  having  been  made  in  this  manner. 

As  one  great  end  of  parliament  was  to  redress 
both  general  and  particular  grievances,  especially 
such  as  could  not  be  redressed  by  any  other  means, 
many  petitions  were  presented  to  every  parliament 
for  that  purpose.  To  prevent  their  spending  any 
time  in  reading  and  considering  trifling  or  unrea- 
sonable petitions,  certain  persons  were  appointed  by 
the  king  some  time  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, to  be  receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  from  the 
several  parts  of  his  dominions.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  parliament,  proclamation  was  made  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  other  public  places,  that  all  persons 
who  had  any  petitions  to  present,  should  give  them 
in  to  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  receive  them. 
As  these  receivers  and  triers  of  petitions  were  named 
by  the  king,  they  probably  acted  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  and  they  seem  to  have  borne  a  very  great  re- 
semblance to  the  lords  of  the  articles  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land was  divided  into  the  two  houses  of  lords  and 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  still  continued  to  form  one  great  as- 
sembly. But  as  this  assembly  consisted  of  several 
distinct  orders  of  men,  as  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
earls,  barons,  knights,  citizens,  and  b\irgesses ;  and 
as  these  different  orders  had  different,  and  some- 
times opposite  interests,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
one  or  more  of  these  orders  did  retire  into  a  sepa- 
rate room,  on  some  occasions,  and  held  consulta- 
tions by  themselves.  This  we  know  with  certainty, 
that  though  the  convocations  of  the  clergy  in  this 
period  made  commonly  only  one  assembly,  and  sat 
in  one  house,  yet  at  some  times  they  divided  into 
four  troops  as  they  were  called,  of  which  the  bishops 
made  one  troop,  the  deans  and  archdeacons  another, 
the  abbots  and  priors  a  third,  and  the  proctors  of  the 
inferior  clergy  a  fourth ;  and  each  troop  deliberated 
by  itself.  The  representatives  of  cities  and  burghs, 
who  were  summoned  to  the  parliament  at  Shrews- 
bury, in  1283,  appear  to  have  met  at  the  village  of 
Acton-Bumel,  while  the  rest  of  the  parliament  sat 
at  Shrewsbury.  A  little  before  this  (Jan.  20,  in  the 
same  year),  there  were  three  distinct  parliaments  at 
the  same  time,  in  different  cities,  one  at  Northamp- 
ton, one  at  York,  and  one  at  Durham,  to  each  of 
which  the  king  sent  commissioners  to  represent  his 
person,  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  conquest  uf 
Wales. 

When  the  business  of  a  session  of  parliament  was 
finished,  it  was  dismissed  by  proclamation  ;  of  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example,  near  the  end  of 
this  reign  (13U5)  : — "  All  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
other  prelates,  earls  and  barons,  knights  of  coun- 
ties, citizens,  burgesses,  and  other  people  of  the 
commons,  who  have  come  at  the  commandment  of 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king  to  this  parliament;  the 
king  thanks  them  much  for  their  coming  ;  and  wills, 
that  when  they  please,  they  may  return  into  their 
own  counties,  provided  that  they  come  back,  imme- 
diately and  withoutdelay,  when  they  are  remanded; 
except  the  bishops,  earls,  barons,  and  justices,  and 
others,  who  are  of  the  council  of  our  sovcrciga  lord 
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the  king,  who  shall  not  depart  without  the  special 
license  of  the  king.  Those  also  who  have  busicess 
may  stay,  and  prosecute  their  business.  And  the 
knights  who  have  come  for  the  counties,  and  the 
others  who  have  come  for  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
may  apply  to  Sir  John  de  Kirkeby,  and  he  will 
cause  them  to  have  briefs  to  receive  their  wages  in 
their  own  counties.  And  the  said  John  de  Kirkeby, 
in  consequence  of  this  proclamation,  will  deliver  to 
the  chancellor,  the  names  of  the  knights  who  have 
come  for  the  counties,  and  the  names  of  others  who 
have  come  for  the  cities  and  boroughs ;  and  it  is  pro- 
claimed, that  all  who  desire  to  have  briefs  for  their 
expenses,  as  is  said  above,  shall  apply  there  for 
these  briefs."  When  a  session  of  parliament  had 
been  terminated  in  this  manner,  the  king,  on  the 
next  occasion,  might  either  call  a  new  parlia- 
ment, or  command  the  sheriffs  to  send  the  mem- 
bers of  the  former  parliament,  causing  others  to  be 
elected  in  the  room  of  such  as  had  died  or  were  in- 
firm. The  first  of  these  methods  was  most  commonly 
pursued. 

The  sessions  of  parliament,  in  this  period,  were 
«)  short,  and  the  members  of  them  so  impatient  to 
return  to  their  respective  counties,  that  many  peti- 
tions commonly  remained  unanswered,  and  many 
appeals  undetermined.  The  king,  with  the  bishops, 
carls,  baroirs,  justices,  and  others  of  his  council, 
answered  these  petitions,  and  determined  these  ap- 
peals ;  which  is  the  reason  that  they,  together  with 
those  who  had  business  depending,  were  commanded 
to  stay  till  they  received  permission  to  depart. 
After  that  very  session  of  parliament  which  was 
terminated  by  the  above  proclamation,  when  it  had 
continued  above  three  weeks,  the  king  and  his 
council  gave  answers  to  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  six  petitions. 

By  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Great  Charter 
of  King  John,  it  was  declared,  "  Common  pleas 
shall  not  follow  our  court,  but  shall  be  held  in  some 
certain  place."  To  carry  this  article  into  execution, 
a  court  was  some  time  after  erected,  for  the  trial  of 
common  pleas  and  controversies  among  the  subjects, 
called  the  Court  of  Common  Bench  or  Common 
Pleas,  and  settled  at  Westminster,  where  it  still 
continues.  But  as  new  institutions  are  not  brought 
to  perfection  at  once,  many  persons,  for  several 
years  after  the  erection  of  this  court,  brought  their 
common  pleas  into  the  exchequer,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  following  statute,  in  1.300:  "  No  com- 
mon pleas  shall  be  from  henceforth  holden  in  the 
exchequer,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  Great 
Charter."  This  court,  at  its  first  institution,  con- 
sisted only  of  three  judges. 

About  the  same  time  the  court  of  king's  bench 
was  erected  for  the  trial  of  criminal  actions  and 
pleas  of  the  crown,  which,  as  well  as  common  pleas, 
had  formerly  been  held  in  the  exchequer.  Though 
the  persons  who  were  summoned  to  attend  this 
court,  were  commanded  to  appear  (coram  ipso  regej 
before  the  king  himself;  the  advantages  of  its  re- 
maining at  a  known  and  convenient  place,  were  so 
many  and  obvious,  that  it  continued  to  sit  almost 
constantly  at  Westminster,  except  a  few  short  occa- 
sional removes.  A  statute  was  indeed  made,  in  1300, 
that  the  justices  of  the  king's  bench  should  always 
foUow  him,  that  he  might  have  some  sages  of  tbe 
law  near  him  at  all  times.  It  was  the  duty  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  judges  of  this  high  court,  from  its 
first  institution,  "  to  correct  the  injuries  and  errors 
of  other  courts  and  judges." 

The  most  important  institutions  are  sometimes 


introduced  by  such  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees, 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  point  out  their  origin. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  as  a  supreme  court  of  review  and 
equity.  When  the  aula  regis  or  king's  court  flou- 
rished in  its  ancient  undivided  dignity,  the  chan- 
cellor sat  as  judge  in  it,  with  the  high  justiciary, 
and  other  great  officers  of  the  crown  ;  and  after  the 
courts  of  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  were 
erected,  he  continued  to  sit  as  one  of  the  judges  in 
the  exchequer;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  in  this 
reign  he  had  any  distinct  court  or  jurisdiction  of 
his  own. 

As  the  establishment  of  tbe  courts  of  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas  very  much  diminished  the  busi- 
ness, it  also  impaired  the  power  and  dignity  of  the 
exchequer,  which  was  very  much  confined,  as  a 
court  of  law,  to  the  trial  of  such  causes  as  respected 
the  revenues  of  the  crown,  or  it-s  own  officers  and 
dependents. 

Though  the  courts  of  exchequer,  king's  bench, 
and  common  pleas,  were  for  the  most  part  settled  at 
Westminster  in  this  reign ;  they  were  sometimes 
removed  to  other  places,  that  they  might  be  near 
the  king,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  wars  of 
Wales  and  Scotland.  In  the  6th  and  11th  years  of 
Edward  I.,  they  were  removed  to  Shrewsbury ;  in  the 
26th  to  York;  and  in  the  21st  the  court  of  king's 
bench  sat  at  Roxburgh  in  Scotland.  But  the  incon- 
veniences which  attended  these  removes  were  so 
sensibly  felt  that  they  became  gradually  less  fre- 
quent. 

By  the  statute,  commonly  called  Westminster  the 
second,  chapter  30,  in  1285,  justices  of  assize  and 
nisi  prius  were  appointed  to  go  into  every  shire,  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  for  the  more  speedy  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  As  these  justices  of  assize  were 
also  judges  in  the  courts  at  Westminster,  they  per- 
formed their  circuits  into  the  country  in  the  times 
of  the  vacations  of  these  courts.  By  another  sta- 
tute, in  1299,  the  justices  of  assize  are  appointed  to 
be  justices  of  jail-delivery  in  aU  places  on  their 
circuits. 

But  all  these  courts  and  judges  were  not  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  many  atrocious  crimes, 
and  to  keep  his  subjects  in  that  peace  and  good 
order  which  Edward  I.  desired.  With  a  view  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes,  by  the  se 
vere  and  speedy  punishment  of  those  who  were 
guilty  of  them,  he  appointed  a  kind  of  civil  inquisi- 
tors, and  sent  them  into  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, with  commissions  to  try  and  punish  all  mur- 
derers, incendiaries,  robbers,  and  thieves,  all  who 
beat  and  wounded  jurymen  or  others  out  of  malice, 
with  all  who  hired,  assisted,  and  protected  them, 
&c.  &c.  These  commissioners,  who  were  commonly 
called  "  justices  of  traile-baston,"  executed  their 
commission  with  much  spirit,  put  many  of  those 
audacious  criminals  to  death,  and  obliged  others  to 
abandon  their  country  to  avoid  the  same  fate. 

To  suppress  riots  and  tumults,  to  punish  small 
offences,  and  determine  lesser  controversies,  and 
particularly  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  parliament 
of  Winchester,  this  wise  prince  appointed  conserva- 
tors or  justices  of  the  peace  in  every  county  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  abolished  the  office  of  high  justi- 
ciary as  invested  with  too  much  power  to  be  entrusted 
in  the  hands  of  any  subject. 

Edward  I.  not  only  made  these  salutary  changes 
in  the  courts  and  magistrates,  but  he  watched  over 
them  with  great  attention,  and  punished  them  when 
they  were  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice  or  oppression. 
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At  his  return  from  France,  where  he  had  resided 
three  years,  great  complaints  were  made  to  him  of 
the  rajMicity  and  extortions  of  the  judges.  To  ex- 
amine these  complaints,  he  called  a  parliament  at 
Westminster,  in  121)0,  at  which  all  the  judges  being 
tried,  were  found  guilty  (except  two)  and  severely 
finc^.  Sir  Thomas  Wayland,  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  appearing  the  greatest  delinquent, 
was  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  confiscated. 
This  transaction  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  effects. 

Several  excellent  statutes  were  made  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
melioration  of  the  constitution,  and  the  more  regular 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  on  account  of 
these  wise  and  good  laws  that  Sir  Edward  Coke 
gave  th:s  prince  the  title  of  the  English  Justinian. 
Some  of  ttwe  statutes  respected  the  church,  and 
were  intended  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
pope,  the  riches  of  the  clergy,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  spiritual  courts.  Others  of  them  were 
calculated  for  explaining,  confirming,  and  enlarging 
the  liberties  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Great 
Charter,  and  the  charter  of  the  forests ;  and  parti- 
cularly for  restraining  the  crown  from  imposing 
taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Very 
prudent  regulations  were  made  by  the  statute  of 
Winchester,  for  ordering  the  internal  police  of  the 
country,  and  preventing  Ihefls  and  robberies ;  and 
the  statutes  of  Acton-burnel,  and  De  Mercalaribut, 
contain  regulations  no  Jess  prudent  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  trade.  But  for  a  more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  many  excellent  laws  that  were  made  in 
this  reign,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  statute 
book,  and  the  words  quoted  below. 

It  is  impossible  .to  give  a  better  description  of  the 
great  improvements  that  were  made  in  the  common 
law  of  England,  ia  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  than  in 
the  following  words  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale:  "  Upon 
the  whole  matter  it  appears,  that  the  very  scheme, 
UK/uld,  and  model  of  the  common  law,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  adm^istration  of  the  common  justice 
between  party  and  party,  as  it  was  highly  rectified, 
and  set  in  a  muoh  better  light  and  order  by  this 
king,  than  his  predecessors  left  it  to  him,  so  in  a 
very  great  measure  it  has  continued  the  same  in  all 
succeeding  ages  to  this  day ;  so  that  the  mark  or 
epocha  we  are  to  take  for  the  true  stating  of  the  law 
of  England,  what  it  is,  is  to  be  considered,  stated, 
and  estimated,  from  what  it  was  when  this  king  left 
it.  Before  his  time  it  was  in  a  great  measure  rude 
and  unpolibhed,  in  comparison  of  what  it  was  after 
this  reduction  thereof;  and  on  the  other  side,  as  it 
was  thus  polished  and  ordered  by  him,  so  hath  it 
stood  hitherto,  without  any  great  or  considerable 
alteration." 

The  jirerogatives  of  the^crown  were  so  unsettled 
in  the  times  we  are  now  considering,  that  they  de- 
pended very  much  on  the  character  and  capacity  of 
the  prince  who  wore  it.  Henry  III.  being  a  weak 
prince,  was  at  tome  times  deprived  almost  of  all 
authority  by  his  too  powerful  barons;  but  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward  I.,  supported  the  dignity 
and  prerogatives  of  his  crown  with  greater  vigour, 
and  repelled  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  them 
with  spirit  Of  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one 
example.  When  the  barons  demanded,  in  13<Jl, 
that  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  should  be  named 
by  parliament,  the  king  returned  such  a  fierce  denial 
a»  struck  terror  into  those  haughty  chieftains,  and 
brought  thcni  to  l>eg  his  pardon  for  their  pre.suiii]>. 
lion.     The  truth  is,   this  prince  was  too  fond   of 


power,  and  pushed  bis  prerogatives  beyond  the  li- 
mits which  had  been  prescribed  by  the  charters. 
For  example,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  I'ith  article 
of  the  Great  Charter.  "  That  no  scutage  or  aid 
shall  be  imposed,  except  by  the  common  council  of 
the  kingdom."  But  Edward  paid  little  regard  to 
this  article,  and  extorted  money  from  his  subjects 
on  many  occasions,  by  his  own  authority.  By  the 
39th  article  of  the  game  charter,  no  freeman  was  to 
be  imprisoned  but  'by  the  regular  course  of  law. 
But  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  Edward  and 
his  ministry  impristmed  many  persons,  and  detained 
them  long  in  prison,  on  mere  suspicion  or  ill-will. 
Of  this  the  archbishop  of  'Canterbury  made  the  fol- 
lowing complaint  in  parliament  in  1220:  "  That 
very  many  freemen  of  the  kingdom  had,  without 
any  guilt  on  their  part,  been  committed  by  the 
king's  ministers  to  divers  prisons,  as  if  they  had 
been  slaves  of  the  meanest  degree,  therein  to  be 
kept;  of  whom  some  died  in  prison,  with  hunger  or 
grief,  and  the  weight  of  their  chains.  From  others 
they  extorted,  at  their  pleasure,  infinite  sums  of 
money  for  their  ransoms."  In  a  word,  it  was  de- 
clared publicly  from  the  bench,  by  the  ministers  and 
judges  of  this  prince,  "  That,  for  the  common 
utility,  the  king  was,  in  many  cases,  above  the  laws 
and  established  customs  of  the  kingdom:"  a  dan- 
gerous maxim,  hardly  compatible  with  a  free  and 
legal  government. 

These  observations  sufficiently  account  for  the 
extreme  reluctance  of  Edward  I.  to  confirm  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  charter  of  the  forests.  This 
reluctance  appears  to  have  been  so  great,  that 
nothing  but  necessity  could  have  overcome  it.  Nor 
was  he  involved  in  this  necessity  till  the  25th  year  of 
his  reign,  1297,  when,  being  at  war  with  France  and 
Scotland,  and  in  the  greatest  distress  for  money  to 
carry  on  these  wars,  a  powerful  party  of  the  English 
nobility,  headed  by  the  two  great  earls  of  Hereford 
and  Norfolk,  positively  refused  to  follow  him  into 
Flanders,  complaining  bitterly  of  his  illegal  exac- 
tions, and  loudly  demanded  the  confirmation  of  the 
charters,  which  had  been  so  long  neglected.  Ed- 
ward used  every  art  to  allay  this  rising  storm,  but 
finding  this  impossible,  and  dreading  a  rebellion  in 
England  while  he  was  in  Flanders,  he  gave  a  com- 
mission to  his  son  Prince  Edward  to  call  a  parUa- 
ment,  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  confirmation 
of  the  charters  ;  which  were  accordingly  confirmed 
with  great  solemnity,  October  10,  in  full  parliament 
at  London.  The  statute  of  confirmation  "being 
transmitted  to  the  king,  he  gave  his  assent  to  it  un- 
der the  great  seal,  at  Ghent,  November  5.  After 
his  return  into  England  he  confirmud  these  famous 
instruments,  March  8,  1299,  in  a  parliament  at 
London ;  and  again  in  another  parliament  at  the 
same  place,  March  16,  1300 :  and  finally  in  a  par- 
liament at  Lincoln,  Febrnary  11,  1.301.  At  each 
of  these  confirmations  new  devices  were  invented  to 
render  these  admired  inestimable  charters  (whirh 
contributed  so  much  to  establish  and  ascertain  the 
liberties  of  England)  more  public,  saured,  and  in- 
violable. 

Though  Edward  L  was  an  excellent  economist, 
the  almost  incessant  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged 
involved  him  in  expenses  which  his  stated  revenues 
could  not  support.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  he 
made  frequent  and  commonly  suncessful  applications 
to  his  people  in  parliament  But  on  -some  occasions 
he  hail  recourse  to  more  unjustifiable  methocls  of  re- 
I)leMiKbing  his  coffers.  Frr)ni  the  Jews  he  extorted 
prodigious  sums  of  money  at  difforcnt  times;  and 
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at  last  he  seized  the  whole  possessions  of  that  de- 
voted people,  banishing  the  owners  out  of  the  king- 
dom. Though  he  was  really  a  friend  to  trade,  yet, 
when  his  waut  of  money  was  great  and  urgent,  he 
sometimes  rnade  too  free  with  the  cash  and  goods  of 
merchants.  Before  his  departure  on  his  expedition 
into  Flanders,  in  1297,  he  seized  great  quantities 
of  wool  and  leather  belonging  to  the  merchants,  for 
no  other  reason  but  that  it  was  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  means  of  procuring  money.  At  the  same 
time,  he  took,  by  mere  force,  without  any  other  plea 
but  that  he  had  need  of  them,  immense  quantities 
of  corn,  and  great  multitudes  of  cattle,  for  the  use 
of  his  army.  Nor  did  this  prince  abstain  from  lay- 
ing violent  hands  on  the  property  of  the  church, 
however  sacred  it  was  then  esteemed.  At  one  time 
he  seized  all  the  money  and  plate  in  the  monasteries 
and  churches ;  and  at  another,  all  the  possessions  of 
the  clergy,  for  refusing  to  grant  him  a  subsidy. 
These  acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression  will  hardly 
appear  credible  in  the  present  age.  But  nothing 
was  more  difficult  than  to  teach  even  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  aiicient  kings  this  plain  fundamental 
principle  of  the  constitution,  "  That  tlvey  had  no 
right  to  the  property  of  their  subjects,  unless  it  was 
granted  to  them  by  parliament.'" 

Edward  I.  made  great  efforts  to  reduce  the  whole 
island  into  one  kingdom,  governed  by  the  same 
sovereign,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws.  With  re- 
spect to  Wales,  he  succeeded  in  his  design.  After 
he  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  that  country 
by  the  force  of  arms,  he  was  at  great  pains  to  gain 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  iti  ancient  constitution  and 
laws,  and  of  the  manner  of  its  inhabitants.  With 
this  view,  he  gave  a  commission  to  the  bishop  of  St. 
David's  and  others,  to  investigate  these  matters  in 
the  most  careful  and  authentic  manu«r.  No  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  persons  were  examined 
upon  oath  by  these  commissioners,  who,  upon  their 
evidence,  formed  a  report.  Having  obtained  this 
necessary  information,  he  held  a  parliament  at 
Rhuydland  in  Flintshire,  on  May  24,  1282,  and  in 
it  united  Wales  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  intro- 
duced into  it  as  many  of  the  English  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, courts,  and  magistrates,  as  he  thought  con- 
venient at  that  time. 

Edward  II.  The  last  of  these  princes  being  a 
weak,  indolent  voluptuary,  without  talents  for  war, 
politics,  or  legislation,  was  the  property  of  worth- 
less, greedy  favourites,  to  whom  he  abandoned  both 
the  treasures  and  government  of  his  kingdom.  In 
this  reign  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  great  im- 
provements in  the  constitution,  government,  and 
laws ;  and  therefore  on  these  heads  it  merits  very 
little  attention. 

The  constitution  of  parliament  became  gradually 
more  settled  and  uniform  in  the  course  of  this  reign  ; 
though  its  meetings  were  sometimes  very  tumultu- 
ous, occasioned  by  the  violent  animosities  of  the 
contending  parties.  When  a  parliament  was  most 
full  and  general  in  this  period,  it  consisted  of  the 
following  classes  or  orders  of  men, — all  the  archbi- 
shops, bishops,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  archdeacons, 
two  representatives  from  the  chapter  of  each  cathe- 
dral, and  two  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy 
of  each  diocese,  all  the  earls  and  greater  barons, 
with  the  judges,  and  all  the  members  of  the  king's 
council  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  two  knights 
from  each  county,  two  citizens  from  each  city,  and 
two  burgesses  from  each  burgh.  The  first  parlia- 
ment in  this  reign,  which  met  at  Hortharopton,  Oc- 


tober 13,  1307,  was  constituted  in  this  manner 
The  expenses  of  all  who  were  called  to  this  parlia 
ment  as  representatives  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  of 
the  laity,  were  borne  by  their  constituents.  The 
clerical  representatives  possessed  the  singular  privi 
lege  of  substituting  others  in  their  room,  when  it 
was  not  convenient  for  them  to  attend.  But  all  the 
parliaments  of  this  reign  were  not  so  full  and  o-cne- 
ral  as  the  first;  for  we  find  that  to  some  of  them  the 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  the  representatives  of  chap- 
ters, and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  not  summoned. 
In  a  word,  the  two  first  Edwards,  and  their  minis 
ters,  seem  to  have  modelled  their  parliaments  as 
best  suited  their  particular  views.  When  they  de- 
signed to  ask  the  advice,  or  demand  the  pecuniary 
assistance  of  all  the  different  orders  of  their  sub- 
jects, they  called  a  general  parliament;  but  when 
they  wanted  only  the  counsel  and  contributions  of 
their  prelates  and  barons,  who  possessed  the  far 
greatest  share  both  of  the  power  and  riches  of  the 
kingdom,  they  called  only  a  particular  parliament, 
consisting  of  these  prelates  and  barons.  This  not 
only  appears  probable,  from  an  attentive  cousidera 
tion  of  the  circumstances  in  which  these  different 
kinds  of  parliaments  were  called ;  but  is  directly 
asserted  to  have  been  the  case  by  an  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  flourished  in  those  times,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  pope:  "  It  is  the  custom  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  that  in  those  public  contingencies 
which  affect  the  state  of  that  kingdom,  tire  counsel 
of  all  who  are  particularly  concerned  is  required." 
The  inferior  clergy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
and  towns  were  so  poor,  and  contributed  so  little  to 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  that  sometimes  no  demand  was 
put  upon  them,  and  then  they  were  not  required  to 
send  representatives  to  parliament.  The  twentieth 
for  example  that  was  granted  in  the  first  parliament 
of  EdwBrd  II.  by  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
amounted,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  to  720^.  I2s.  Id.; 
while  the  fifteenth,  granted  by  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses, produced  in  all  the  towns  of  the  same  county, 
only  31/.  18s.  A\d.  Nor  did  the  towns  bear  a  much 
higher  proportion  to  the  counties  in  other  parts  of 
England.  But  as  cities  and  towns  increased  in 
wealth,  their  contributions  to  the  public  expenses, 
and  their  importance  in  other  respects,  became  more 
considerable ;  and  then  they  were  constantly  called 
upon  to  send  their  representatives  to  parliament,  in 
which  they  soon  acquired  a  much  greater  influence 
than  the  counties,  by  their  superior  u'Jjnbers. 

The  parliament  of  England  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  statedly  divided  into  two  houses  in  this 
reign;  though  each  of  the  several  orders  of  which 
it  consisted,  occasionally  retired  and  consulted  apart 
about  its  own  particular  concerns.  In  these  sepa- 
rate consultations,  the  knights  of  shires  commonly, 
if  not  constantly,  sat  with  the  earls  and  barons,  as 
having  been  originally  of  the  same  order;  and 
always  granted  the  same  proportion  of  their  goods 
with  the  earls  and  barons.  The  representatives  of 
cities  and  burghs,  who  were  really  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses, inhabitants  of  the  places  which  they  repre- 
sented, formed  one  body,  and  held  consultations 
about  the  affairs  of  trade,  and  about  granting  aids 
to  the  crown;  and  they  commonly  granted  a  greater 
proportion  of  their  moveables,  than  the  earls,  ba- 
rons, and  knights,  because  they  owed  their  esta 
blishment  and  franchises  to  the  crown,  and  depended 
upon  it  for  further  immunities. 

The  clergy  were  nearly  equal  to  the  laity  in  num- 
ber, as  well  as  in  wealth  and  dignity,  in  the  parlia> 
ments  of  England  in  this  period.      The   bishops, 
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abbots,  and  j)riors,  corresponded  to  the  earls  and 
barou>,  and  were  also  summoned  in  the  same  man- 
ner, by  a  particular  writ  directed  to  each  of  them ; 
the  deans  and  archdeacons  corresponded  to  the 
knights  of  shires,  and  were  summoned  by  the  bi- 
sliop,  as  the  knights  were  by  the  sheritf  of  the 
county;  and  the  representiitives  of  the  chapters  of 
cathedrals,  and  of  the  inferior  clergy,  who  were 
called  tlie  "  spiritual  commons,"  corresponded  to 
the  representatives  of  cities  and  burghs.  The  clergy 
also  granted  their  own  money  in  parliament,  and 
someiimes  in  a  different  proportion  from  the  laity. 
These  circumstances,  and  some  others,  made  tlie 
favour  of  the  clergy  an  object  of  great  importance 
t<)  the  prince,  in  the  times  we  are  now  considering. 
"  It  seems,"  savs  a  learned  historian  of  the  law, 
"  that  the  certain  fixing  of  the  court  of  common- 
j>l-as  at  Westminster,  occasioned  much  more  resort 
tiiereto  than  before;  for,  about  the  beginning  of 
Edward  II.'s  reign,  there  were  so  many  suits  there- 
in, as  that  the  king  was  necessitated  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  justices,  who  were  to  sit  there,  unto 
six,  which  commonly  were  not  above  three  before 
that  time  ;  and  so  to  divide  them  tliat  they  might 
sit  in  two  places."  The  judges  in  this  court  were 
afterwards  increased  to  seven,  and  at  last  to  nine ; 
though  they  have  long  since  been  reduced  to  four, 
who  sit  all  in  one  place.  In  proportion  as  the 
business  of  the  court  of  common-pleas  increased, 
that  of  the  exchequer,  in  which  these  pleas  had  for- 
merly been  tried,  declined.  The  members  of  tlie 
king's  council  still  continued  to  possess  great  judi- 
cial powers,  and  acted  as  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
as  well  as  determined  many  causes  in  the  last  resort, 
which  could  not  be  overtaken  by  parliaments  in  their 
short  sessions. 

Few  statutes  of  lasting  utility  or  great  importance 
were  made  in  the  turbulent  unhappy  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  By  the  ancient  common  law  of  England, 
breaking  prison  was  a  capital  crime,  even  though  the 
person  had  been  committed  for  a  slight  offence.  The 
unreasonable  severity  of  this  law  or  custom  was  cor- 
rected by  a  statute  made  in  parliament  at  North- 
ampton, 1st  Edward  II.  in  1.307,  which  decrees, 
"  That,  none  from  henceforth  tliat  breaketh  prison 
shall  have  judgment  of  life  or  member,  for  breaking 
prison  only,  except  the  cause  for  which  he  was  taken 
and  imprisoned  did  require  such  judgment,  if  he  had 
been  convict  thereupon  according  to  the  law  and 
custom  of  the  realm,  albeit  in  times  past  it  has  been 
used  otherwise."  The  prices  of  provisions  of  all 
kinds  being  very  high  in  1311,  parliament  attempted 
to  reduce  and  fix  them  at  a  certain  rate  by  law;  but 
that  law  having  increased  the  famine,  was  soon  re- 
pealed. 

The  common  law,  when  it  could  be  exercised, 
continued  in  the  same  improved  state  to  which  it 
had  attained  in  the  preceding  reign.  But  the  re- 
gular administratitm  of  justice  was  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  civil  broils  ;  and  the  rage  of  party  was 
sometimes  so  violent,  that  several  noble  j)ersons 
were  deprived  of  their  fortunes,  and  even  of  their 
lives,  without  BO  much  as  the  pretence  or  form  of  a 
trial. 

The  limits  of  the  prerogative*  of  the  crown,  and 

the  privileges  of  the  people,  were  in  this  peric)d  so 

unsettled,  tbatthoy  depended  very  much  on  the  per- 

I   tonal  rharai'ler  of  the  king.     A*  Edward  II.  was  a 

I    weak  prince,  he  was  soon  deprived  of   the  most  es- 

I   tential  pir">gativc8  of  the  crown,   and   in   the  third 

year  of  bis  'eign,  compelled,  by  a  powerful   faction 

of  his  bar/ 1)1,  t/i  give  a  commiaKioa  to  twelve  great 


men,  named  by  parliament,  to  govern  both  \i\f 
kingdom  and  his  household  with  unbounded  sway 
By  this  commission  the  royal  authority  was  almost 
annihilated,  and  a  tyrannical  aristocracy  established. 
This,  like  every  other  violent  breach  in  the  consti- 
tution, produced  much  confusion  and  misery  for 
several  years;  the  barons  labouring  to  preserve  the 
power  they  had  gained,  and  the  king  to  recover  the 
authority  be  had  lost.  In  the  mean  time,  the  people 
suffered  all  the  distresses  arising  from  anarchy  and 
civil  discord,  aggravated  by  famine,  and  the  dostnic- 
tive  incursions  of  the  Scots.  The  king,  after  a 
struggle  of  twelve  years,  was  restored  to  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  his  crown,  by  his  victory  over  the  eari 
of  I^ancaster  and  his  confederates  at  Boroughbridge, 
in  1322.  For  soon  alter  that  victory,  a  parlianien' 
was  held  at  York,  in  which  all  the  ordinances 
which  had  been  made  by  the  twelve  commissioners, 
and  for  the  support  of  which  the  confederated  b  von> 
had  taken  arms,  were  repealed,  "  because  by  tlic 
things  which  were  ordained,  the  king's  power  wa^ 
restrained  in  many  things,  contrary  to  what  wa  due 
to  his  seigniory  royal,  and  contrary  to  the  state  o 
the  crown.  But  this  weak  unl'ortunatc  prince, 
about  five  years  after  this,  was  deprived,  first  of  lii> 
crown,  and  afterwards  of  his  life. 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England 
which,  at  the  accession  of  Edward  II.  were  vcr\ 
great,  were  in  a  little  time  very  much  diminishes 
by  his  unbounded  liberality  to  his  worthless  insat 
able  favourite  Piers  (Javeston.  By  the  same  meaii> 
all  the  money  which  had  been  provided  by  his  fatliiv 
for  the  relief  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  for  the  exjx' 
dition  against  Scotland,  was  consumed,  and  In 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  indigence  very  unbecomiiif; 
the  royal  dignity.  In  the  course  of  his  reign,  par 
ticularly  alter  the  destruction  of  the  earl  of  Lancas- 
ter and  his  party,  many  great  estates  came  to  tlie 
crown,  and  he  also  obtained  several  tenths  and  lif 
teenths  from  parliament.  But  all  these  estates  ami 
sums  of  money  were  lavished  on  his  favourl'.cs, 
especially  on  the  two  Spensers.  It  must  how- 
ever be  acknowledged,  that  this  misguided  p.ime 
never  attempted  to  supply  his  wants,  which  were 
often  very  pressing,  by  imposing  talliages  or  (hxc.s 
of  any  kind  without  consent  of  parliament.  Hut 
there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  this  abstinence 
was  rather  owing  to  want  of  power,  than  to  a  con 
scientious  regard  to  the  constitution. 

EnwAHD  III.  made  and  w.as  the  cause  of  several 
important  changes  in  the  constitution,  government, 
and  laws  of  England,  which  merit  our  attentive 
consideration. 

As  the  parliatnents  of  England  have  been  the 
guardians  of  its  liberties,  the  framcrs  of  its  laws,  the 
imposers  of  its  taxes,  the  great  counsellors  of  its 
kings,  and  the  supreme  judges  of  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  its  people,  in  every  age,  the  state  of  those 
illustrious  assemblies,  their  constituent  members, 
and  other  circumstances,  claim  the  first  and  chii'f 
attention  of  all  who  wish  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
constitution  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Edward  III.  was  too  jirudenl  to  neglect  consult- 
ing the  parliament  on  any  affair  of  importance.  By 
this  means  that  wise  prince  obtained  the  concurrence 
and  support  of  his  subjects  in  his  ardmms  under- 
takings ;  which  were  generally  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. His  writs  of  summons  to  no  fewer  than  se- 
venty parliaments  and  great  councils,  are  still  ex- 
tant;  and  afford  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  respect  for 
those  assemblies. 

The  distinctions  between  parliaments  and  great 
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councils  still  subsisted;  and  Edward  III.  called 
sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  as  the 
state  of  his  affairs  required.  When  he  desired  only 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  great  barons,  who 
still  possessed  the  far  greatest  part  of  the  power  and 
property  of  the  kingdom,  he  called  a  great  council 
consisting  of  all  the  great  men,  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  who  held  of  the  crown  by  barony,  and 
were  entitled  to  a  particular  summons.  When  he 
stoood  in  need  of  the  counsel  and  aid  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, he  called  a  full  parliament,  which  consisted, 
not  only  of  the  barons  spiritual  and  temporal,  but 
also  of  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy,  of 
the  smaller  barons,  or  freeholders,  and  of  the  citi- 
zens and  burgesses  of  the  kingdom;  and  those  re- 
presentatives of  the  clergy  and  laity  below  the  rank 
of  barons,  "were  called  "the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral commons."  But  as  parliaments  possessed  greater 
authority  in  granting  supplies,  making  laws,  and  in 
all  other  things,  than  great  councils,  they  were 
more  frequently  called. 

The  number  of  representatives  sent  to  parliament 
by  each  county,  city,  and  borough,  in  this  reign, 
was  not  invariably  fixed.  Only  one  representative 
from  each  city  and  borough  was  summoned  to  the 
parliament  which  met  at  Westminster  26th  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  only  one  knight  from  each  county 
was  summoned  to  that  which  met  the  year  after  at 
the  same  place,  though  two  representatives  from 
each  city  and  borough  were  called  to  this  last.  At 
length  the  general  rule  of  sending  two  mem- 
bers from  each  county,  city,  and  borough,  was  so 
uniformly  observed,  that  by  custom  it  became 
a  law. 

The  number  of  towns  and  boroughs  which  sent 
members  to  parliament,  in  the  times  we  are  now 
considering,  was  still  more  unfixed  and  variable. 
This  seems  to  have  depended  very  much  on  the 
sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  to  whom  the  king's 
writ  was  directed,  commanding  them  to  cause  a 
certain  number  of  citizens  (most  commonly  two)  to 
be  elected  for  each  city,  and  of  burgesses  for  each 
borough,  within  their  counties.  To  these  officers 
the  people  of  small  towns  and  boroughs  who  were 
unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  wages  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, frequently  applied ;  and  many  of  them, 
by  one  means  or  other,  were  excused  or  overlooked. 
In  general,  the  representatives  of  cities  and  bo- 
roughs were  much  fewer  in  this  period  than  they 
are  at  present.  It  is  obvious,  that  this  unsettled 
state  of  parliaments  added  much  to  the  authority 
and  influence  of  the  crown  in  those  assemblies ;  and 
we  learn  from  history,  that  this  influence  was  some- 
times employed  in  packing  parliaments  for  the  most 
pernicious  purposes ;  particularly  by  the  queen- 
mother  and  her  favourite  Mortimer  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  discover  the  precise 
time  when  the  parliament  of  England  was  divided 
into  the  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons,  meeting 
statedly  in  different  places,  and  forming  two  great 
and  distinct  assemblies.  None  of  our  ancient  his 
torians  give  any  account  of  this  event,  so  remark- 
able in  itself,  and  productive  of  so  many  important 
consequences ;  nor  is  there  any  law  concerning  it 
in  the  statute-bnok.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  this 
custom  of  meeting  in  two  separate  chambers  was 
introduced  almost  insensibly,  and  established  with- 
out much  noise  or  observation.  The  several  orders 
of  mm  of  which  the  parliament  consisted,  sometimes 
retired  into  separate  rooms,  and  deliberated  by 
themselves  about  affairs  in  which  they  were  parti- 


cularly concerned.  This  practice,  we  may  presume, 
being  found  convenient  in  many  respects,  became 
gradually  more  and  more  frequent,  till  at  length  it 
settled  into  a  custom.  At  first,  the  parliament  com- 
monly divided  into  three  bodies  for  their  separate 
deliberations;  the  clergy  formed  one  of  these  bodies; 
the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  shires,  another; 
and  the  citizens  and  burgesses  a  third.  Of  this,  if 
it  were  necessary,  many  examples  might  be  given. 
When  Edward  III.  asked  the  advice  of  his  parlia- 
ment, which  met  at  Westminster,  March  12,  1332, 
about  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  cer- 
tain audacious  bands  of  robbers  which  infested  se- 
veral parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  prelates  and  proc- 
tors of  the  clergy  went  apart  to  consult  by  them- 
selves, the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  shires  by 
themselves,  and  the  citizens  and  burgesses  by  them- 
selves. After  some  time  had  been  spent  in  these 
separate  consultations,  the  whole  parliament  reas- 
sembled, received  the  reports  of  these  several  bodies, 
and  out  of  them,  by  common  consent,  one  general 
advice  was  formed,  and  presented  to  the  king.  The 
same  method  of  proceeding  was  followed  when  the 
crown  demanded  supplies.  The  demand  was  made 
in  full  parliament;  on  which  each  of  these  three 
bodies  deliberated  separately,  and  settled  the  pro 
portion  of  their  goods  or  money  which  they  pro 
posed  to  grant.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  grants 
of  these  several  bodies  are  not  only  in  different  pro- 
portions, but  sometimes  even  of  different  kinds,  one 
body  granting  a  certain  proportion  of  their  corn 
and  cattle,  another  a  certain  quantity  of  their  wool, 
and  a  third  a  certain  sum  of  money.  While  the 
separate  consultations  of  these  difi'erent  bodies  were 
only  occasional,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  (who  may  be  said  to  have  constituted 
the  house  of  commons)  had  any  common  speaker, 
settled  and  chosen  for  the  whole  session  of  parlia- 
ment; but  they  probably  chose  one  at  each  consul- 
tation. 

As  the  above  plan  of  parliament  was  not  agree- 
able to  many  of  its  members,  it  was  not  of  long  du- 
ration. The  inferior  clergy,  in  particular,  were 
much  displeased  with  this  system,  because  they  knew 
that  they  were  compelled  to  send  their  proctors  to 
parliament,  with  no  other  view  than  that  they  might 
be  prevailed  upon,  by  the  presence  and  authority  of 
the  laity,  to  make  more  liberal  grants  of  money  to 
the  crown  than  they  would  have  done  in  convoca- 
tion. They  laboured,  therefore,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  to  procure  exemption  from  sending 
their  representatives  to  parliament ;  and  at  length 
succeeded.  For  it  plainly  appears,  from  the  records 
of  the  parliament  which  met  at  Westminster,  April 
23,  1341,  that  none  of  the  clergy  were  members 
but  such  as  held  of  the  king  by  barony,  that  is, 
archbishops  and  bishops,  and  some  of  the  richest 
abbots  and  priors.  The  crown,  it  is  true,  did  not 
then,  or  even  for  several  reigns  after,  formally  re- 
nounce the  right  of  calling  the  proctors  of  the  infe- 
rior clergy  to  parliament,  but  only  connived  at  their 
absence,  and  permitted  them  to  grant  their  money 
in  their  convocations  without  mingling  with  the  laity. 
These  convocations  were  commonly  held  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  city  with  parliaments; 
and  so  strict  an  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
these  assemblies,  that  many  things  done  by  the 
clergy  in  convocation  were  reported  in  parliament. 

The  union  between  the  great  barons  and  the 
knights  of  shires  in  their  private  consultations,  wa? 
not  very  natural,  as  the  former  sat  in  their  owi 
right,  and  were  accountable  to  none  for  their  con- 
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duct,  uuil  the  lattor  sat  by  clcitiuu,  auii  were  ccr- 
t.iiuly  bound  to  have  a  particular  cimccrn  for  the 
iuterests,  and  cveusomc  ro^^l»'l•t  for  the  sciUimcuts, 
of  their  constituents.  The  incouvcnieni-y  of  this 
appeared  in  the  parliameut  which  met  at  Wcstmin- 
!!ter,  October  13,  1339,  and  no  doubt  on  other  oc- 
casions. When  the  barons  and  kuijjhts  of  shires 
in  that  parliament  consulted  to);ether  about  an  aid 
to  be  granted  to  the  king,  the  barons  were  willing 
to  give  their  tenth  slicaf,  fleece,  and  lamb  ;  but  the 
knights  declined  giving  so  large  a  grant  till  they 
had  consulted  their  constituents;  which  occasioned 
a  delay  very  fatal  to  tlie  king's  affairs.  This  union 
between  the  barons  and  knights  seems  to  have  been 
dissolved  about  that  time.  For  the  king  having 
called  a  parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  April 
2.3,  1343,  sent  Sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh  to  ask 
their  advice,  whether  he  should  make  a  peace  with 
the  king  of  F" ranee  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope, 
or  not  ?  And  Sir  Bartholomew  having  proposed  this 
question  to  the  whole  parliament,  desired  the  pre- 
lates and  barons  to  deliberate  upon  it  among  them- 
selves, and  also  desired  the  knights  of  counties  and 
commons  to  assemble  in  the  painted  chamber,  and 
consult  about  the  same  matter  ;  and  both  to  meet  in 
full  parliament  on  Thursday  May  1,  and  report 
their  advice.  On  this  occasion  we  find  the  two 
houses  of  lords  and  commons  completely  formed  ; 
the  first  composed  of  all  the  clergy  and  laity  who 
held  of  the  crown  by  barony,  and  were  summoned 
by  particular  writs  directed  to  each  member ;  the 
second,  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  smaller 
barons,  citizens,  and  burgesses;  an  excellent  insti- 
tution, which  has  continued,  with  some  short  in- 
terruptions and  small  variations,  through  nearly  five 
centuries. 

This  permanent  division  of  the  parliament  into 
the  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons  was  attended 
with  many  advantages,  and  contributed  more  than 
any  other  event  to  the  improvement  of  the  consti- 
tution. Each  of  these  houses,  consisting  of  much 
fewer  members  than  the  whole  parliament,  and 
these  members  being  nearly  of  the  same  rank 
in  society,  their  deliberations  were  conducted  with 
great  calmness  and  regularity.  The  commons  be- 
ing no  longer  under  the  eye  of  potent  and  haughty 
barons,  in  whose  presence  they  hardly  dared  to 
speak,  took  courage,  and  gr.adually  acquired  greater 
weight  and  influence.  Every  law  underwent  the 
examination  of  two  distinct  assemblies,  jealous  of 
each  others  power,  and  watchful  over  each  others 
conduct,  before  it  was  presented  to  the  king  for  his 
assent.  F]ach  of  the  two  houses  was  a  check  upon 
the  other;  by  which  neither  of  them  was  [>  riniited 
to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of  the  other,  or  on  the 
j)r<T<)gatives  of  the  crown. 

It  re<juired  a  cousiderable  time  to  bring  the  union 
of  the  knights  of  shires  with  the  citizens  and  bur- 
gesses to  perfection.  Many  years  after  they  were 
united,  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  parlia- 
ment were  constantly  denominated,  "the  knights 
of  the  shires  and  commons,"  and  the  former  were 
reputed  of  a  higher  order  in  society  than  tlie  latter, 
who  were  really  inhabitants  of  the  citicit  and  bo- 
itiuahs  they  represented.  On  some  occasions,  the 
knights  of  iihircs,  having  finished  their  business, 
were  diRmisioil,  when  the  citizen?  and  burgesses 
were  detained  in  order  to  lay  imposts  upon  certain 
goo'la,  and  Ui  regulate  the  afl'airs  of  trade,  which 
»a«  C'lnsidered  as  their  peculiar  provin<e.  That 
tliey  might  be  properly  qualified  for  doing  thia,  thii 
kiug  in  bia  writs  of  gammons,  somelimes  diruclfld 


cities  and  iioroughs  to  elect  sudi  of  their  members  to 
represent  them  as  were  the  most  expert  mariners, 
or  most  intelligent  merthants.  But  by  degrees  all 
these  distinctions  vanished,  and  cities  and  boroughs 
were  represented  by  gentlemen  of  the  best  families 
and  greatest  fortunes  in  the  kingdom. 

After  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  were 
united  into  one  assembly,  and  formed  the  lower 
house  of  parliament,  they  treated  the  i)relates  and 
great  barons,  who  formed  the  other  house,  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  deference  on  all  occasions,  and 
seemed  to  entertain  very  humble  thoughts  of  their 
own  power  and  political  abilities.  When  matters 
of  great  moment,  or  of  great  didiculty,  came  before 
them,  they  commonly  applied  to  the  lords,  and  ])e- 
titioned  that  certain  prelates  and  barons  might  be 
allowed  to  come  to  them,  and  assist  them  with  their 
advice.  In  these  meetings  of  the  commons  with  a 
committee  of  the  lords,  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
the  supplies  to  be  granted  to  the  crown  were  ordi- 
narily settled,  and  afterwards  reported  ia  full  par- 
liament 

The  parliaments  of  this  period,  in  regulating  the 
supplies,  sometimes  betrayed  a  degree  of  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  their  country,  which  would  be  per- 
fectly incredible,  if  it  were  not  so  well  attested  as 
to  preclude  all  doubt.  The  parliament  which  met 
at  Westminster,  February  24,  1371,  granted  the 
king  an  aid  of  50,000/.  and  in  order  to  raise  it,  im- 
posed a  tax  of  22s.  3rf.  upon  every  parish,  supposing 
the  number  of  parishes  to  be  about  forty-five  thou- 
sand. But  it  was  soon  found,  that  they  did  not  amount 
to  a  fifth  part  of  that  number ;  and  consequently 
that  the  tax  imposed  would  have  raised  only  a  tifUi 
part  of  the  sum  granted. 

The  method  which  was  taken  to  rectify  the  mis- 
take above  mentioned  was  also  very  singular.  In- 
stead of  reassembling  the  former  parliament,  or  call- 
ing a  new  one,  the  king  summoned  a  certain  num- 
ber of  prelates  and  lords,  together  with  one  half  of 
the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  last  parliament,  all  named  by  him- 
self in  liis  writs  of  summons,  to  meet  at  Winchester, 
June  the  8th.  Tliis  very  remarkable  assembly  as- 
sumed the  authority  of  a  parliament,  and  raised  the 
tax  on  each  parish  to  5/.  lOs.  Such  a  measure 
would  not  have  been  thought  of  in  a  more  mature 
and  settled  state  of  government. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  and  superstition,  when 
disputes  were  more  frequently  determined  by  the 
sword  or  by  ordeals,  than  by  law,  the  profession  of 
;;  lawyer  was  neither  very  lucrative  nor  very  ho- 
nourable, and  consequently  was  embraced  by  few 
men  of  probity  and  credit.  Tliis  brought  the  pro- 
fession into  such  disgrace,  that  practising  lawyers 
were  declared  incapable  of  being  chosen  memt)ers 
of  parliament  by  a  statute,  4Gth  Edward  III.  in 
J. 37  2. 

When  the  house  of  commons  was  completely 
formed,  a  new  mode  of  making  statutes  was  intro- 
duced. The  commons,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
each  session,  presented,  in  the  presence  of  the  lords, 
certain  petitions  for  the  redress  of  grievances  to  the 
king  ;  which  he  either  granted,  denied,  or  delayed. 
Those  petitions  that  were  granted  were  afterwards 
put  into  the  form  of  statutes  by  the  judges  and  other 
meml)ers  of  the  king's  council,  inserted  in  the  sta- 
tute roll,  and  transmitted  to  sherifl's  to  be  promul- 
gated in  their  county  courts.  Hut  this  inacciiraie 
manner  of  making  laws  was  attended  with  many 
inconvenieneies ;  and  the  cominr)iis  had  too  often 
reason  to  complain  of  Kdward  III.   for  rc])caling  a 
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fctatute  by  his  proclamatioD,  which  had  been  made 
in  conscqueuce  of  their  petitions  which  he  had 
granted,  on  this  very  strange  pretence,  that  he  had 
dissembled  when  he  granted  their  petitions,  to  avoid 
the  mischiefs  which  a  denial  would  have  produced. 
In  a  word,  though  the  constitution  and  form  of  the 
parliament  of  England  was  much  improved,  and  its 
authority  much  increased,  in  the  course  of  this  long 
and  glorious  reign,  it  was  still  very  far  from  that 
degree  of  perfection  in  both  these  respects  to  which 
it  has  since  attained. 

Many  statutes  were  made  in  this  period,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement  of  the 
common  law,  and  to  the  security  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people.  The  great  charter  was 
confirmed  by  no  fewer  than  ten  acts  of  parliament; 
and  some  articles  of  it  were  explained  and  enlarged. 
Several  good  laws  were  made  for  the  speedy  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  agaiust  those 
dangerous  associations  which  were  then  common,  for 
supporting  each  other  in  their  lawsuits  ;  the  king's 
prerogative  of  pardoning  convicts,  particularly  mur- 
derers, which  had  been  very  improperlv  exercised, 
was  limited  by  various  statutes;  the  institution  of 
justices  of  the  peace  was  confirmed  and  improved, 
and  theirpowers  enlarged ;  the  intolerable  grievance 
of  purveyance  for  the  king's  household  was  miti- 
gated. The  statute  of  '25th  Edward  III.  chap.  2. 
entitled,  "  A  declaration  which  offences  shall  be  ad- 
judged treason,"  is  certainly  a  wise  and  good  law. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  4th  Edward  III.  chap.  14. 
"  That  a  parliament  shall  be  holden  every  year 
once  ;"  and  of  36th  Edward  III.  chap.  15.  "  That 
pleas  shall  be  pleaded  in  the  English  tongue  ;"  and 
of  several  others,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  statute-book. 

Many  of  the  laws  made  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  and  which  till  lately  stood  in  the  statute-book, 
are  become  impracticable,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
been  repealed  by  those  changes  in  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom,  which  four  centuries 
have  produced.  Such  are  the  laws  relating  to  the 
staple  of  wool  and  other  goods,  the  sumptuary  laws 
prescribing  the  dress  and  diet  of  persons  of  diiferent 
ranks,  the  statutes  which  settle  the  wages  of  la- 
bourers, and  the  prices  of  provisions;  and  many 
others.  These  obsolete  impracticable  statutes  are 
valuable  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  ought,  as  such 
only,  to  be  preserved. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  give  a  better  or 
shorter  account  of  the  state  of  the  common  law  in 
this  period,  than  in  the  words  of  its  learned  histo- 
rian. Hale  :  "King  Edward  III.  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther. His  reign  was  long,  and  under  it  the  law  was 
improved  to  iis  greatest  height.  The  judges  and 
pleaders  were  very  learned.  The  pleadings  are 
somewhat  more  polished  than  those  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  yet  they  have  neither  uncertainty,  pro- 
lixity, nor  obscurity.  They  were  plain  and  skilful; 
and  in  the  rules  of  law,  especially  in  relation  to  real 
actions,  and  titles  of  inheritance,  very  learned,  and 
excellently  polished,  and  exceeded  those  of  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  So  that  at  the  latter  end  of  this  king's 
reign,  the  law  seemed  to  be  near  its  meridian." 

Few  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  the  crown  of 
its  just  prerogatives  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
The  power  of  pardoning  was  indeed  coniined  within 
reasonable  limits  by  law,  which  it  is  probable,  was 
not  disagreeable  to  the  king ;  as  it  relieved  him  from 
importunate  petitions,  that  were  not  tit  to  be  granted. 
Parliament  iri  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  taking 
advantage  of  his  necessities,  made  a  bold  attack  on 


the  prerogative,  by  demanding  that  on  the  third  day 
of  every  session  all  the  great  ofKceis  of  the  crown 
should  be  divested  of  their  offices,  and  called  to  ac- 
count for  their  conduct  by  parliament,  and  that  if 
any  of  them  were  found  culpable,  they  shotild  be  fi- 
nally deprived  of  their  offices,  and  others  substituted 
in  their  room.  With  this  demand  Edward  found  it 
necessary  to  comply,  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  sup- 
ply of  money,  of  which  he  stood  in  the  greatest  need. 
But  he  soon  recovered  the  power  he  had  lost,  by 
boldly  repealing  this  act  of  parliament,  to  which  he 
had  given  assent,  declaring  in  a  proclamation,  that 
his  assent  had  been  involuntary,  and  that  the  act  in 
question  was  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation 
oath  to  maintain.  Nor  was  this  the  only  arbitrary 
unconstitutional  action  in  the  administration  of  Ed- 
ward III.  In  spite  of  the  Great  Charter,  wh-ch  he 
had  often  confirmed,  and  of  several  other  laws,  he 
frequently  extorted  money  from  his  subjects  without 
the  consent  of  parliament,  by  his  own  authority. 
All  the  remonstrances  and  petitions  of  the  house  of 
commons  could  never  prevail  upon  him,  clearly  and 
explicitly,  to  relinquish  that  prerogative ;  for  in  the 
very  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  affirmed,  in  the  face 
of  his  parliament,  that  he  had  a  right  to  impose  taxes 
on  his  subjects,  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm. 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  England 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  book,  were  derived  from  those  sources  which 
have  been  described  already,  in  the  pievious 
appendix  of  this  work.  Edward  III.  it  is  said 
received  no  less  than  30,000/.  a  year  from  Ire- 
land ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  probable  he  re- 
ceived also  considerable  sums  from  his  dominions  on 
the  continent.  These  settled  hereditary  revenues 
were  abundantly  sufficient  for  defraying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  civil  government,  and  for  maintaining 
the  royal  family  in  atfiuence  and  splendour  ;  but  they 
were  far  from  being  sufficient  for  supporting  those 
long  expensive  wars  which  he  carried  on  in  France 
and  Scotland.  Those  wars  involved  him  in  great  debts 
and  difficulties,  and  obliged  him  to  make  frequent  im- 
portunate applications  to  parliament  for  pecuniary 
aids,  as  well  as  to  employ  several  other  m.et hods  nei- 
ther so  just  nor  honourable.  The  lustre  of  Edward's 
personal  accomplishments,  and  great  victories,  ren- 
dered him  so  popular,  that  his  applications  to  parlia- 
ment for  money  were  seldom  unsuccessful ;  and  he  ob- 
tained far  more  frequent  and  liberal  grants  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  To  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  these  parliamentary  grants,  and  of  the 
sums  of  money  which  he  extorted  from  his  subjects 
by  other  methods,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a  very 
brief  account  of  them  for  one  year.  The  parlia- 
ment which  met  February  2,  1338,  granted  him  one 
half  of  next  summer's  wool,  which  was  collected  and 
sold  for  400,000/.  About  the  same  time  he  seized 
all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other  good:.,  of  the  Lom- 
bard merchants  in  Loudon ;  and  took  into  hi«  own 
hands  all  the  revenues  of  the  alien  priories,  and  re- 
tained them  twenty  years;  and  borrowed  great  sums 
of  money  from  several  abbeys.  That  parliament 
granted  also  an  additional  duty  of  two  shillings  on 
every  tun  of  wine  imported,  over  and  above  all  for- 
mer customs.  Another  parliament  met  that  same 
year  in  October,  at  Northampton,  and  granted  a 
fifterntb.  besides  the  prp-eni|ition  of  all  tlie  wool  in 
the  kingdom  at  a  very  low  price  ;  and  the  clergy  in 
convocHtion  gnuitod  a  tenth  for  two  years.  The 
people  of  England  never  had  greater  reason  to  com- 
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plain  of  taxes  than  in  this  memorable  year  in  wliich 
their  king  assumed  the  title  of  "  King  of  France ;" 
an  event  that  proved  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prospe 
rity  of  both  kingdoms,  and,  amongst  many  evils  of 
wbii-h  it  was  productive,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
multiply  and  perpelaate  taxes. 

About  a  year  before  Edward  III.  assumed  the 
title  of  •'  King  of  France,"  he  introduced  a  new  or- 
der of  nobibty,  to  inflame  the  military  ardour  and 
ambition  ot  his  earls  and  barons,  by  creating  his 
eldest  son  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Cornwall.  This 
was  done  with  great  solemnity,  in  full  parliament, 
at  Westminster,  March  17,  1337,  by  girding  the 
young  prince  with  the  sword,  and  giving  him  a  pa- 
tent, '.-outaining  a  grant  of  the  name,  title,  and  dig- 
nity of  a  duke,  and  of  several  large  estates,  to  en- 
able him  to  support  that  dignity.  This  high  title 
»vas  also  conferred  by  Edward  on  his  cousin  Henry 
earl  of  Lancaster,  and  on  two  of  his  own  younger 
sons,  the  princes  Lionel  and  John,  at  different  times, 
but  with  the  same  solemnities. 

The  constitution  and  government  of  England 
may  not  improperly  be  compared  to  a  ship  that  has 
been  long  at  sea,  exposed  to  many  violent  storms, 
and  in  frequent  danger  of  being  beat  to  pieces.  Few 
of  those  storms  were  more  violent  than  that  which 
was  raised  by  the  villains  or  common  people  in  the 
country  in  1381,  and  threatened  the  subversion  of 
all  order,  law,  and  government.  But  as  the  history 
of  that  dangerous  commotion  has  been  already 
given,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  it 
made  no  change  in  the  constitution,  and  that  the 
peasants  engaged  in  it  were  reduced  to  the  same 
state  of  depression  and  servitude  under  which  they 
had  formerly  groaned. 

The  parliament  of  England  having  undergone 
many  changes,  and  assumed  various  forms,  about 
the  begiuningof  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  approached 
very  near  to  that  form  in  which  it  has  almost  ever 
since  continued.  It  then  consisted,  as  it  docs  at 
present,  of  the  two  houses  of  lords  and  commons, 
which  regularly  met,  and  held  their  deliberations  in 
two  distinct  apartments. 

The  house  of  lords  consisted  of  all  the  great  men, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  who  held  immediately  of 
the  crown  by  barony,  which  comprehended  all  the 
archbishops  and  bishops,  many  abbots  and  a  few  priors, 
who  were  the  lords  spiritual ;  all  the  dukes,  earls,  and 
barons,  who  were  the  lords  temporal.  Every  spiritual 
ind  temporal  lord  received  a  particular  summons  to 
every  parliament.  Thejustices  ofthe  king's  bench  and 
common  pleas,  and  the  king's  privy  council,  who  were 
neither  prelates  nor  barons,  were  also  summoned 
in  the  same  manner.  According  to  this  scheme, 
the  house  of  lords  in  the  first  parliament  of  Richard 
II.  consisted  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  twenty- 
two  abbots,  and  two  priors,  one  duke,  thirteen  earls, 
forty-seven  barons,  and  twelve  judges  and  privy 
counsellors.  A  greater  number  of  abbots  and  priors 
were  summoned  to  some  parliaments  than  to  others. 
To  that  of  4'Jth  Henry  III.  no  fewer  than  gixty- 
thrcc  abbots  and  thirty-six  priors  were  summoned  ; 
whereas  not  a  fourth  part  ot  that  number  were  called 
to  several  subsequent  parliaments  in  this  period. 
The  chief  reason  of  this  great  variation  seems  to 
have  been  this,  that  these  prelates,  in  order  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  expense  and  trouble  attending  par- 
liaments, laboured  earnestly  to  procure  exemptions 
from  that  service,  in  which  inany  of  them  succeeded. 
ThoM  of  them  who  could  plead  that  they  did  not 
bold  ihfir  lands  jikt  baruniam  (by  barony)  of  the 
crown,    were    immediately    exempted.      The    king 


claimed  and  exercised  the  prerogative  of  calling  up 
to  the  house  of  lords,  by  a  particular  summons  to 
each  of  them,  some  of  the  most  opulent  and  illus- 
trious knights,  though  they  did  not  hold  their  lands 
of  the  crown  by  barony ;  and  such  of  these  knights 
as  were  regularly  summoned  for  a  considerable  time, 
became  lords  of  parliament,  and  barons,  by  virtue 
of  these  writs  of  summons.  This  honour  was  com- 
monly continued  to  their  heirs,  who  were  summoned 
to  parliament  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  reign 
the  custom  of  creating  barons  by  patent  was  intro- 
duced, conferring  upon  the  person  so  created,  and 
his  heirs  male,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  a  baron, 
by  a  certain  title,  with  all  the  other  privileges  of 
the  peerage.  SirJohn  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  steward 
of  the  household  to  Richard  II.  was  the  first  baron 
in  England  of  this  kind,  who  was  created  Lord 
Beauchamp,  baron  of  Kidderminster,  by  patent,  in 
1388.  At  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  this  period, 
the  house  of  Lords  consisted  of  barons  of  three  dif- 
ferent kinds,  viz.  barons  by  tenure,  barons  by  writs 
of  summons,  and  barons  by  patent. 

The  house  of  commons,  consisting  of  the  knights 
of  shires,  with  the  representatives  of  cities  and  bo- 
roughs, was  now  so  completely  formed,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  chuse  one  of  their  own  members, 
at  the  beginning  of  every  parliament,  to  preside  in 
their  debates,  and  communicate  what  they  thought 
proper,  in  their  name,  to  the  king  and  the  house  of 
lorils.  The  member  who  was  chosen  to  perfonu 
these  offices  was  very  properly  called  "  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons."  Sir  Peter  de  la  More, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hereford,  was 
chosen  speaker  by  the  commons  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Richard  II.  in  1377,  and  is  the  first  upon 
record  who  bore  that  honourable  office.  At  his  first 
appearance  before  the  king  in  the  house  of  lords,  at 
the  head  of  the  commons,  he  made  the  following 
protestation :  "  That  what  he  had  to  declare  was 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  commons,  and  therefore 
required,  that  if  he  should  happen  to  speak  any 
thing  without  their  consent,  that  it  should  be 
amended  before  his  departure  from  the  said  place." 
Sir  James  Pickering,  the  second  speaker  on  record, 
made  this  humble  request  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mons, "  That  if  he  should  utter  any  thing  to  the 
prejudice,  damage,  slander,  or  disgrace  of  the 
king,  or  his  crown,  or  in  lessening  the  honour  or 
estates  of  the  great  lords,  it  might  not  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  king,  and  that  the  lords  would  i)ass 
it  by  as  if  nothing  had  been  said;  for  it  was  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  the  commons  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  estate  of  the  king,  and  the  rights  of  the 
erown,  as  also  to  preserve  the  reverence  due  to  the 
lords  in  all  points."  The  king,  by  his  chancellor, 
or  some  other  great  officer,  made  a  speech  at  the 
opening  of  every  parliament,  representing  the  rea- 
sons of  calling  it,  the  greatest  of  which  commonly 
was,  to  obtain  a  grant  of  money ;  and  this,  it  was 
insisted,  should  be  made  before  they  entered  on  any 
other  business.  The  sum  to  be  granted,  and  the 
ways  and  means  of  raising  it,  were  commonly 
settled  in  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons,  and 
sometimes  even  by  the  lords,  at  the  request  of  the 
commons.  The  clergy  still  continued  to  grant  tiieii 
own  money  in  convocation,  and  treated  every  attempt 
of  the  parliament  to  tax  them  as  illegal  and  unc'on- 
stitulional.  When  the  parliament  at  Northampton, 
in  138U,  proposed  to  raise  lOO.CXK)/  by  a  capitation 
tax  upon  the  laity,  provided  the  clergy  raised 
bOyOOOl.,  which  was  their  just  i)roportion,  since  tliey 
possessed  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom;  the  clergy 
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who  were  then  met  hi  convocation  at  the  same  place, 
made  this  haughty  reply,  "  That  their  grants  were 
never  made  in  parliament,  nor  ought  to  be;  and  that 
laymen  neither  could  nor  should  constraia  them  in 
that  case."  When  the  supplies  were  settled,  the  com- 
mons were  permitted  to  present  their  petitions  to  the 
king  in  the  house  of  lords,  and  such  of  them  as  were 
granted  were  formed  into  statutes. 

The  sessions  of  parliament  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
former  periods,  were  commonly  very  short,  which 
was  attended  with  many  inconveniences.  Laws 
were  made  in  haste,  without  due  deliberation ;  and 
affairs  of  great  importance,  which  ought  to  have 
been  discussed  in  parliament,  were  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  king  and  his  council.  To  remedy 
these  inconveniences,  certain  expedients  were 
sometimes  employed,  which  were  productive  of  still 
greater  evils.  In  the  tenth  year  of  this  reign,  1386, 
the  two  houses  invested  a  committee  of  eleven  pre- 
lates and  peers  with  parliamentary  powers,  and 
compelled  the  king  to  grant  them  a  commission  to 
exercise  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  order 
to  regulate  certain  affairs  which  the  parliament 
could  not  overtake.  By  this  measure  the  constitu- 
tion was  quite  subverted  for  a  season,  and,  before  it 
was  restored,  almost  all  who  had  been  concerned 
either  in  opposing  or  promoting  the  above  expedient, 
were  involved  in  ruin.  About  ten  years  after,  a  si- 
milar method  was  adopted  by  the  parliament  that 
met  at  Shrewsbury,  January  '27,  1398.  On  the 
last  day  of  a  session  that  had  lasted  only  four  days, 
the  commons  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  the 
house  of  lords,  to  this  purpose,  "  That  whereas  tliey 
had  before  them  divers  petitions,  as  well  for  special 
persons  and  others  not  read  and  answered,  and  also 
many  other  matters  and  things  had  been  moved  in 
presence  of  the  king,  which  for  shortuess  of  time 
could  not  be  well  determined,  that  it  would  please 
his  majesty  to  commit  full  power  to  certain  lords 
and  others,  to  examine,  answer,  and  dispatch  the 
petitions,  matters,  and  things,  above  said,  and  all 
dependencies,  on  them."  As  this  parliament  was 
entirely  devoted  to  the  court,  this  petition  was  rea- 
dily granted  by  the  king;  and  twelve  lords  and 
six  commoners  were  invested  with  parliamentary 
powers ;  which  they  abused  in  such  a  manner^  that 
they  brought  destruction  both  on  themselves  and  on 
their  misguided  sovereign,  who  trusted  too  much  to 
their  authority.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  a  predomi- 
nant party  to  grasp  at  unconstitutional  powers,  which 
they  seldom  fail  to  abuse  to  their  own  ruin,  as  well 
as  to  the  hurt  of  their  country. 

Some  laws  that  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Ri- 
chard II.  have  still  a  place  in  our  statute-book;  but 
the  far  greatest  part  of  them  have  been  repealed, 
having  become  obsolete  by  length  of  time  and 
change  of  circumstances.  Of  this  kind  are  all  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  prices  of  labour  and  provi- 
sions, as  well  as  many  others.  Some  very  wise  and 
good  laws  were  made  in  this  reign  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  na"igation,  trade,  and  commerce.  By 
one  of  these  laws  it  was  enacted,  that  the  merchants 
of  England  should  neither  export  nor  import  any 
goods  in  any  but  English  ships ;  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  our  first  navigation  act.  Some  good  laws 
were  also  made  in  this  reign  for  increasing  the  num- 
ber, and  regulating  the  proceedings,  of  justices  of 
the  peace.  Such  as  desire  a  more  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  statutes  made  iu  this  period,  may  have 
recourse  to  the  statute-book. 

The  common  law  decliced  rather  than  improved 
in  this  period.     "  Richard  II.  (says  Hale)  succeed 


ing  his  grandfather,  the  dignity  of  the  law,  toge. 
ther  with  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  by  reason  o( 
the  weakness  of  this  prince,  aud  the  difKculties  oc- 
curring in  his  government,  seemed  somewhat  to  de- 
cline,  as  may  appear  by  comparing  the  twelve  last 
years  of  Edward  III.,  commonly  called  (nutdra- 
gesms,  witli  the  reports  of  King  Richard  II.  wherein 
appears  a  visible  declination  of  the  learning  and 
depth  of  the  judges  and  pleaders." 

The  barbarous  disorderly  custom  of  maintenance, 
as  it  was  called,  contributed  not  a  little  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  prevent  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  Maintenance,  which  pre- 
vailed very  much  through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  is 
thus  defined  in  a  statute  made  in  a  parliament  at 
Westminster,  in  1377  :  "  Divers  people,  of  small 
revenue  of  land,  rent,  or  other  possessions,  do  make 
great  retinue  of  people,  as  well  of  esquires  as  of 
others,  in  many  parts  of  the  realm,  giving  to  them 
hats  and  other  liveries,  of  one  suit  by  year,  taking 
from  them  the  value  of  the  same  livery,  or  percase 
the  double  value,  by  such  covenant  and  assurance, 
that  every  of  them  shall  maintain  other  in  all  quar- 
rels, be  they  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  to  thf 
great  mischief  and  oppression  of  the  people." 

The  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  were  both  in  a  very  fluctuating  un- 
settled state  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  In  the 
hurling  times,  as  they  were  called,  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  the  insurrections  of  the  com- 
mons threatened  the  dissolution  of  all  government; 
about  the  middle  of  it,  a  powerful  combination  of 
the  nobles  annihilated  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  engrossed  the  whole  power  of  the  state ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  it,  the  court  party  gained  the 
ascendant ;  and  the  weak  unhappy  Richard,  sup- 
ported by  a  junto  of  his  favourites,  invested  with 
unconstitutional  powers  by  an  obsequious  parlia- 
ment, acted  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary  and  impru- 
dent, that  he  lost  the  aft'ections  of  his  subjects,  and 
gave  an  opportunity  to  a  bold  usurper  to  deprive 
him  of  his  crown  and  life.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  which  of  the  above  situations  the  people 
were  most  oppressed,  and  the  greatest  acts  of  ty- 
ranny were  perpetrated. 

The  hereditary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  now 
become  quite  inadequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment, especially  when  the  nation  was  engaged 
in  war.  This  obliged  Richard  II.,  who  was  uncom- 
monly expensive  in  his  household,  to  make  frequent 
applications  to  parliaments  and  convocations  for 
supplies,  which  were  granted  almost  every  year,  and 
consisted,  either  in  additional  impositions  on  mer- 
chandise, or  in  tenths  and  fifteenths.  A  tax  of  a 
new  and  singular  nature  was  imposed  by  parliament 
in  1378.  This  was  a  capitation  tax,  proportioned 
to  the  different  ranks  aud  degrees  of  men  in  society; 
and  on  that  account  merits  our  attention.  The  pro- 
portions were  as  follow: — 

A  duke,  10  marks;  an  earl,  4/.;  a  countess-dow- 
ager, 4/.;  a  baron,  banneret,  or  knight  who  had  an 
estate  as  a  baron,  11. ;  every  bachelor  and  esquire, 
who  by  estate  ought  to  be  made  knight,  '20s. ; 
widows  of  such  bachelors  and  esquires,  '20s.;  esquires 
of  less  estate,  4s.  Id.;  widows  of  such  esquires,  6s.8(i.; 
esquires  without  lands,  that  bear  arms,  3s.  Zd ;  chief 
prior  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  40s.;  every  com- 
mander of  the  order,  20s.;  every  knight  of  the 
order,  13s.  4rf. ;  every  brother  of  the  order,  3s.  4d. ; 
judges  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  and 
chief  baron  of  the  exciiequer,  each  lOOs. ;  every  Ser- 
jeant oud  great  apprentice  of  the  law,  40s.;   other 
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apprentices  of  the  law,  20*.;  attorneys,  Gs.  Hd; 
mayor  of  Londou,  4/. ;  aldermen  of  London,  40s. ; 
mayors  of  great  towns,  40*.;  mayors  of  smaller 
towns,  20s.,  10s.,  or  (js.  8d. ;  jurats  of  good  towns, 
and  great  merchants,  20j.  ;  sutlicicnt  merchants, 
8*.  4</. ;  lesser  merchants,  artificers,  and  husband- 
men, according  to  the  value  of  their  estate,  4s.  8^., 
Js.  4(/.,  2s.,  Is.  6d. ;  every  serjeant  and  freeman  of 
the  country,  6s.  Bd.,  or  40(/. ;  the  farmers  of  manors, 
parsonages,  and  granges,  dealers  in  cattle,  and  other 
tradesmen,  according  to  their  estate,  6s.  8d.,  -iOd., 
2s.,  or  Is. ;  advocates,  notaries,  and  proctors,  who 
are  married,  shall  pay  as  serjeants  of  the  law ;  ap- 
'rentices  of  the  law,  or  attorneys,  according  to  their 
estate,  40s.,  20s.,  or  6s.  8(/. ;  apparitors  that  are 
married,  according  to  their  estate,  3s.  4</.,  2s.,  Is. ; 
innkeepers,  according  to  their  estates,  40(/.,  2s.,  Is.; 
every  married  man  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  for 
himself  and  wife,  4</. ;  every  man  or  woman  above 
sixteen,  and  unmarried,  4(Z. ;  every  strange  mer- 
chant, according  to  his  abilities. 


SECTION  n. 


HISTORY  OF  LEARNING  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM 
THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  IN  1216,  TO  THE 
ACCESSION    OF    HENRY    IV.  IN     1399. 

1.  Of  the  sciences  that  were  cultivated:  2.  Of 
the  most  learned  men  who  flourished:  3.  And  of  the 
most  considerable  seminaries  of  learning  that  were 
established  iu  Britain  in  the  present  period. 

An  account  of  the  Sciences  that  were  cultivated  in 
Britain,  from  1216  <o  1399. 

All  the  following  sciences  were  cultivated  in  the 
present  period,  as  many  of  them  had  been  in  the 
former,  viz.  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics, 
physics,  ethics,  scholastic  divinity,  the  canon  law, 
the  civil  law,  the  common  law,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, geometry,  astronomy,  astrology,  optics,  me- 
chanics, chymistry,  alchyray,  medicine,  and  surgery. 
And  as  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  last  ap- 
pendix of  many  of  them,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  dwell  long  upon  them  in  this  place. 

The  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  was  not 
studied  with  so  much  diligence  and  success  in  this, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  former  period.  We  know  of 
no  British  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  who  wrote  such  pure  and  classical  Latin 
as  Joht.  of  Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  Joseph  of  Exe- 
ter, and  several  others,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth. 
The  imi)rovement  of  the  English  language,  and  the 
more  frequent  use  of  it  even  by  scholars,  both  in 
conversation  and  writing,  might  be  one  reason  that 
the  Latin  was  not  studied  with  so  much  ardour  as 
formerly.  The  impatience  of  the  youth  of  those 
times  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  canon  law, 
which  was  then  the  high  way  to  wealth  and  honour, 
was  probably  another  reason  that  they  did  not  em- 
ploy a  suflicient  portion  of  their  time  in  the  study 
of  the  languages.  But  whatever  might  be  the  rea- 
son of  it,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Latin  used  in 
the  most  celrbratcd  seats  of  learning  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  was  excr-edingly  barbarous  and  un- 
gnimmatical.  liobert  Kilwarby,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, visited  the  university' of  Oxford  in  1276, 
and  with  gieat  solemnity  pronounced  a  sentence  of 
condcmnatijii  against  the  following  phrases,  which 
were  commonly  used,  and  even  defended  in  that 
UoiTcrsity:    "  Ei/o  curril; — tu   currit; — currens  est 


eyo,"  &c.  Nor  was  this  sentence  of  the  primate, 
though  euiorced  by  very  severe  sanctions,  sulliiient 
to  banish  those  barbarisms,  or  silence  their  defend- 
ers; for  when  his  successor,  archbishop  Peckham, 
visited  Oxford,  in  1284,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
pronounce  a  similar  sentence  against  the  same 
phrases,  and  others  equally  uiigrammalical. 

When  the  Latin  language,  which  was  so  much 
used  in  churches,  colleges,  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
in  compositions  of  all  kinds,  was  cultivated  with  so 
little  care,  we  cannot  sujipose  that  much  application 
was  given  to  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages. The  truth  is,  they  were  totally  neglected, 
except  by  very  few ;  and  those  few  were  strongly 
suspected  of  being  magicians,  who  studied  these  un- 
known languages  in  order  to  converse  more  secretly 
with  the  devil.  The  famous  Roger  Bacon,  who  was 
unquestionably  the  most  learned  man  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  best  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  learning,  assures  us,  that  there  were  not 
more  than  three  or  four  persons  among  the  Latins 
in  his  time  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  That  excellent  person  most  pathetically 
lamented  this  neglect  of  the  languages,  and  warmly 
recommended  the  study  of  them  by  the  strongest 
arguments. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  languages  was  so  de- 
fective, rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  pleasing,  affecting, 
and  persuasive  si)eaking,  could  not  be  cultivated  to 
great  advantage.  That  part  of  education,  however, 
was  not  quite  neglected.  Lectures  on  rhetoric  were 
read  in  every  considerable  seat  of  learning;  and 
such  as  excelled  in  it,  were  advanced  to  the  degree 
of  masters  or  doctors  in  that  art.  The  Dominicans, 
Franciscans,  and  other  mendicant  friars,  studied  the 
arts  of  declamation  with  no  little  diligence ;  because 
the  success  of  their  begging  depended  very  much  on 
the  popularity  of  their  preaching.  Bederic  de  Bury, 
who  was  provincial  of  the  Augustinians  iu  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  greatly  admired  by 
his  conieniporaries,  and  is  celebrated  by  scveial  au- 
thors for  the  eloquence  of  his  preaching. 

Logic  was  one  of  the  fashionable  and  favourite 
studies  of  the  times  we  are  now  delineating ;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  that  quibbling  contentious  kind 
of  logic  which  contributes  little  or  nothing  to  the 
detection  of  errror,  the  discovery  of  truth,  or  the  im- 
provement of  right  reasoning.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  an  English  reader  any  distinct  ideas  of  this 
wrangling  art  in  a  few  words ;  and  it  would  certainly 
be  improper  to  employ  many  on  such  a  subject.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  tliat  the  logic  of  this  period  was 
the  art  of  disputing  without  end  and  without  mean- 
ing, of  porpli'xing  the  plainest  truths,  and  giving 
jilausiblc  cokurs  to  the  greatest  absurdities.  A 
logical  disputant  of  this  period  was  not  ashamed  to 
argue,  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  his  lite  had 
depended  on  the  issue  of  the  debute,  "  That  two 
contradictory  projiositions  might  both  be  true." 
These  frivolous  unintelligible  disputes  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  eagerness,  that  from  angry 
words  the  disputants  sometimes  proceeded  to  blows, 
and  raised  dangerous  tumults  in  the  seats  of 
learning. 

This  trifling  contentious  kind  of  logic  flourished 
first  in  tlie  uiiiv<Tsty  of  Paris,  and  was  bnmghtfrom 
thence  to  the  English  universities,  where  it  was  cul- 
tivated with  too  much  ardour,  particularly  at  Ox- 
ford, which  became  very  famous  in  the  thirteenth 
c(Mitury  for  the  number  and  subtilty  of  her  logical 
disputants.  The  decay  of  this  admired  art  of 
wrangling  was  thus  pathetically  lamented  by  on 
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affectionate  son  of  that  university  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  :  "  Tliat  subtile  logic  and 
beautiful  philosophy,  which  rendered  our  mother, 
the  university  of  Oxford,  so  famous  over  all  the 
world,  is  now  almost  extinguished  in  our  schools. 
As  India  anciently  gloried  in  her  precious  stones, 
and  Arabia  gloried  in  her  gold,  so  the  university  of 
Oxford  then  gloried  in  the  multitude  of  her  subtile 
logicians,  and  in  her  prodigious  treasures  of  pro- 
found philosophy.  But,  alas!  alas!  with  grief  I 
speak  it,  she  is  now  hardly  able  to  wipe  away  the 
dust  of  error  and  ignorance  from  her  countenance." 

The  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy  of  this 
period,  like  the  logic  above  described,  were  more 
verbose,  contentious,  and  subtile  than  useful.  In- 
stead of  investigating  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
properties  of  things,  by  sagacious  and  well-conducted 
experiments,  the  natural  philosophers  of  those  times 
invented  a  thousand  abstract  questions,  on  which 
they  disputed  with  great  vehemence,  and  wrote 
many  tedious  and  useless  volumes.  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  subjects  of  the  disputes  and  writings 
of  those  philosojihers  from  the  propositions  in  these 
sciences  which  were  solemnly  condemned  by  Arch- 
bishop Pcckham,  in  his  visitation  of  the  university 
of  Oxford,  in  1284.  These,  and  some  other  philoso- 
phical tenets  of  the  same  kind,  particularly  this  one, 
"  Quod  ill  homine  tantumnodo  cxi^tit  una  forma," 
"That  in  man  there  is  only  one  form,"  appeared  so 
dangerous  to  the  good  archbishop,  that  he  not  only 
condemned  them  with  much  solemnity,  and  subjected 
such  as  jiresumed  to  teach  them  to  very  severe  pe- 
nalties ;  but  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  this  impor- 
tant transaction  to  the  pope  and  cardinals. 

The  very  learned  and  ingenious  Friar  Bacon  la- 
boured with  great  earnestness,  both  by  his  example 
and  writings,  to  give  a  different  turn  to  the  enquiries 
of  his  contemporaries  into  nature,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  have  recourse  to  experiments ;  which,  he 
observed,  were  far  more  convincing  and  satisfactory 
than  abstract  reasonings.  This  he  illustrated  by  a 
very  familiar  example; — "Though  it  were  proved," 
said  he,  "by  sufficient  arguments  to  a  man  who  had 
never  seen  tire  before,  that  it  burnt  and  destroyed 
things  that  were  put  into  it,  he  would  not  be  fully 
convinced  of  this  truth  by  any  arguments,  till  he 
had  put  his  hand,  or  some  combustible  thing  into 
the  fire  ;  which  experiment  would  at  once  remove  all 
doubt,  and  bring  full  conviction."  This  excellent 
person,  as  he  assures  us,  spent  no  less  than  2000/. 
(a  great  sum  in  those  times)  in  constructing  instru- 
ments, and  making  experiments,  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  by  those 
experiments  he  made  many  discoveries  which  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  But 
the  example  and  the  arguments  of  this  extiaordinary 
man  were  little  regarded  by  his  contemporaries. 

Moral  philosophy  was  taught  and  studied  in  the 
schools,  in  this  period,  with  no  little  diligence;  in 
the  same  dry,  contentious,  and  sophistical  manner 
with  the  other  sciences.  Many  sums,  (as  they  were 
then  called)  or  systems  of  morality  were  composed 
by  the  most  learned  schoolmen,  consisting  of  various 
subtile  distinctions  and  divisions  on  the  several  vir- 
tues and  vices,  and  of  a  prodigious  number  of  curious 
unnecessary  questions  of  each  of  these  divisions. 
For  as  the  logicians  of  those  times  too  frequently 
displajcd  their  acuteness,  by  perplexing  the  plainest 
truths,  and  giving  plausible  colours  to  the  grossest 
errors;  so  the  moral  philosophers  often  employed  all 
their  art  in  explaining  away  the  obligations  of  the 
most  an  iablc  virtues,  and  the  turpitude  of  the  most 


odious  vices.  For  example,  Nicolas  de  Ultricuria, 
a  famous  professor  in  the  university  of  Paris,  in  1300, 
laboured,  in  his  public  lectures,  to  convince  his 
scholars  that  in  some  cases  theft  was  lawful  and 
pleasing  to  God.  "  Suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  a 
young  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  meets  with  a 
very  learned  professor  (meaning  himself),  who  is 
able  in  a  short  time  to  teach  him  all  the  speculative 
sciences,  but  will  not  do  it  for  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  the  young  gentleman  cannot 
procure  but  by  theft,  in  that  case  theft  is  lawful. 
Which  is  thus  proved :  Whatever  is  pleasing  to  God 
is  lawful ;  it  is  pleasing  to  God  that  a  young  gentle- 
man learn  all  the  sciences ; — he  cannot  do  this 
without  theft :  therefore  theft  is  lawful  and  pleasing 
to  God."  Some  still  more  curious  examples  of  this 
kind  of  sophistry  might  be  produced,  but  they  are 
too  indelicate. 

That  species  of  theology  known  by  the  name  of 
"  school-divinity,"  which  had  been  introduced  in 
the  former  period,  was  cultivated  with  uncommon 
ardour  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  on  that  ac- 
count is  called  the  scholastic  age.  In  that  century, 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  schoolmen  flourished, 
who  were  universally  admired  as  prodigies  of  learn- 
ing; and  honoured  with  the  pompous  titles  of  pro 
found,  sublime,  wonderful,  seraphic,  angelic  doctors. 

The  schoolmen  of  the  former  period  made  the 
scriptures  the  chief  subject  of  their  studies,  and  the 
text  of  their  lectures,  as  some  of  them  still  continued 
to  do,  who  for  that  reason  were  called  "  bible-divines." 
But  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  holy 
scriptures,  together  with  those  who  studied  and  ex- 
plained them,  fell  into  great  neglect,  not  to  say  con- 
tempt.  The  "  bible-doctors"  were  slighted  as  men 
of  little  learning  or  acuteness  ;  they  had  few  scho- 
lars,  and  were  not  allowed  an  apartment  or  a  servant 
to  attend  them,  or  even  a  stated  hour  for  rcadin» 
their  lectures,  in  any  of  the  famous  universities  ot 
Europe.  The  illustrious  Roger  Bacon  inveighed 
very  bitterly  against  this  abuse ;  and  his  excellent 
friend,  Robert  Greathead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  wrote 
a  pathethic  letter  to  the  regents  in  theology  in  the 
university  of  Oxford  on  this  subject ;  earnestly  in- 
treating  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of  theological 
learning  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  and  to  de- 
vote the  morning-hours  to  lectures  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  But  all  these  remonstrances  and 
exhortations  had  little  or  no  effect. 

The  far  greatest  number,  aud  the  most  famous  of 
the  school-divines  of  this  period,  were  called  "  sen- 
tentiaries ;"  because  they  studied,  read  lectures,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  that  ancient  system  of  di- 
vinity called  "  the  sentences,"  written  by  Petei 
Lombard,  archbishop  of  Paris.  Some  of  the  mos'. 
celebrated  of  these  sententiaries,  as  John  Duns 
Scotus,  Alberlus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  &c 
wrote  voluminous  sums  or  'systems  of  divinity,  con 
sisting  of  an  incredible  number  of  questions  and  an 
swers  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Many  of  the 
school-divines  applied  to  the  study  of  letters  with 
uncommon  ardour;  not  a  few  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  men  of  genius  possessed  of  great  fertility 
of  invention,  and  of  still  greater  subtilty  and  acute, 
ness  ;  but  want  of  true  taste,  and  a  right  direction  in 
their  studies,  rendered  both  their  genius  and  appli- 
cation in  a  great  measure  useless,  if  not  pernicious. 
They  indulged  themselves  in  a  bold,  or  rather  pre- 
sumptuous freedom  of  enquiry,  into  subjects  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  investigation  ;  which 
betrayed  them  into  so  many  errors,  that  all  the  sin 
gular,    whimsical,  and  pernicious   opinions,   whicl 
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have  been  propagated  by  modem  freethinkers,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  school-divines  of 
this  period. 

The  spirit  of  the  school-divinity,  which  now 
reigned  in  all  the  famous  universities  of  Europe, 
also  took  possession  of  the  pulpit  in  this  period,  and 
a  new  method  of  preaching  was  introduced,  much 
more  artificial  than  those  methods  of  public  instruc- 
tion which  had  been  used  in  former  times. 

The  clergy,  before  this  period,  chiefly  used  two 
ways  of  preaching.  The  first  of  those  was  called 
"  pu^tillating ;"  and  those  who  used  it  were  called 
"  postillators."  This  consisted  in  explaining  a  larjre 
portion  of  scripture,  sentence  after  sentence,  in  the 
regular  order  in  which  the  words  lay,  making  short 
practical  reflections  on  each  sentence.  In  this  age, 
when  it  was  usual  to  give  every  doctor  a  name  ex- 
pressive of  his  peculiar  excellence,  Cardinal  Hugo 
excelled  so  much  in  this  way  of  preaching,  that  he 
got  the  name  of  the  "  authentic  postillator."  'i'his 
ancient  method  of  public  instruction  is  still  used  in 
some  foreign  churches,  and  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, under  the  name  of  "  lecturing." 

The  other  ancient  way  of  preaching  was  declared 
"  declaring;"  because  the  preacher,  without  naming 
any  particular  text,  declared  what  subject  he  de- 
signed to  preach  upon  ;  beginning  his  sermon  with 
words  to  this  purpose:  "In  my  present  sermon,  I 
design,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  discourse  on  such  or 
such  a  subject — on  the  fear  of  God,  for  example  ; 
and  on  this  subject,  I  design  to  lay  down  some  true 
and  certain  conclusions,"  &c.  This  last  way  of 
preaching  was  most  common  and  most  popular,  and 
was  not  entirely  laid  aside  for  more  than  a  century 
after  this  period. 

The  new  method  of  preaching,  which  was  intro- 
duced about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
difi"ered  from  both  those  methods  in  several  respects. 
The  preacher,  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourse, 
read  a  text  out  of  some  book  and  chapter  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament  (which  hatl  lately  been  divided 
into  chapters  and  verses  by  Cardinal  Langton)  as 
the  theme  or  subject  of  his  sermon.  This  text  he 
divided  into  several  parts,  by  the  help  of  that  subtile 
logic  and  divinity  which  were  then  so  much  in 
vogue ;  and  the  greater  dcKterity  he  discovered  in 
splitting  his  text  into  many  parts,  he  was  esteemed 
the  greater  divine  and  the  better  preacher.  Having 
thus  divided  his  text,  he  formed  several  heads  of 
discourse  on  each  of  these  divisions;  on  which  heads 
he  descanted,  one  after  another,  subdividing  them 
into  many  particulars.  This  new  and  artificial 
method  of  preaching  was  greatly  admired,  and  ge- 
nerally practised,  by  the  younger  clergy  of  those 
times.  But  it  was  no  less  warmly  opposed  and 
condemned  by  some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  this 
period,  who  represented  it  to  be  a  childish  playing 
upon  words,  destructive  of  true  eloquence,  tedious 
and  unafTecting  to  the  hearers,  and  cramping  the 
imagination  of  the  preacher.  Roger  Bacon,  in  par- 
ticular, speaks  of  it  with  great  contempt  and  aver- 
sion, ana  assigns  a  very  singular  reason  for  its 
(gaining  ground  in  his  time  :  "  The  greatest  part  of 
our  prclalcs,"  cays  he,  "  having  but  little  knowledge 
in  divinity,  and  having  been  little  used  ti)  preaching 
in  their  youth,  when  they  become  bishops,  and  arc 
vumetiiiii-s  oliliged  to  preach,  are  under  a  necessity 
of  begging  and  borrowing  the  sermons  of  certain 
nurices,  who  have  invented  a  new  way  of  ])rcaching, 
by  cndlesi  divisions  and  quibblings;  in  which  there 
is  neither  sublimity  of  style  nor  di-pth  of  wiitdctm, 
Vnt  much  childish  trifling  and  folly,  uotuitable  to 


the  dignity  of  the  pulpit.  May  God  (adds  the 
zealous  Bacon)  banish  this  conceited  and  artiticial 
way  of  preaching  out  of  his  church  ;  for  it  will  never 
do  any  good,  nor  elevate  the  hearts  of  the  hearers 
to  any  thing  that  is  great  or  excellent."  The  op- 
position to  this  new  method  of  preaching  continued 
through  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Thomas  Gascoigne,  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford,  tells  us,  that  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  St.  Martin's  church,  in  1450, 
without  a  text,  and  without  divisions,  declaiing  such 
things  as  he  thought  would  be  useful  to  the  people. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  told  them,  in  vindication 
of  this  aucieut  mode  of  preaching,  "That  Dr.  Au- 
gustine had  preached  four  hundred  sermons  to  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  without  reading  a  text  at  the 
beginning  of  his  discourse;  and  that  the  way  of 
preaching  by  a  text,  and  by  divisions,  was  invented 
only  about  the  year  1200,  as  appeared  from  the 
authors  of  the  first  sermons  of  that  kind."  But  this 
new  method  of  preaching  by  a  text  and  divisions, 
which  met  with  such  violent  opposition,  and  was 
introduced  by  such  slow  degrees,  at  length  prevailed 
universally. 

The  supreme  authority  which  Aristotle  obtained 
in  the  schools  of  theology,  as  well  as  of  philosophy, 
in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century;  had  consi- 
derable influence  on  the  state  of  learning,  and  even 
of  religion,  in  this  period.  The  name,  and  some 
parts  of  the  writings,  of  Aristotle,  were  known  in 
England,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  long  be- 
fore this  time.  But  it  was  not  till  about  the  mid 
die  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  he  obtained  the  die 
tatorial  authority  among  learned  men,  and  in  the 
most  famous  seats  of  learning,  which  he  so  long  ma/n 
tained.  About  that  time  he  began  to  be  called 
"  the  philosopher,"  by  way  of  eminence.  "  He  is 
preferred,"  says  Bacon,  "  before  all  other  philoso 
phers,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men  of  learning:  what 
ever  he  has  affirmed  is  received  by  them  as  true  and 
sound  philosophy;  and,  in  a  word,  he  has  the  same 
authority  in  philosophy  that  the  Apostle  Paul  has 
in  divinity."  To  such  an  extravagant  height  was 
this  veneration  for  Aristotle  carried  before  the  mid 
die  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  some  of  the  most 
famous  universities,  particularly  in  that  of  Paris, 
that  students  were  obliged  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to 
defend  the  opinions  of  Aristotle,  of  his  commentator 
Avcrrois,  and  of  his  other  ancient  commentators. 

Several  causes  conspired  about  tiiis  time  to  exalt 
Aristotle  to  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  ideal 
world.  Latin  translations  of  ditferent  parts  of  his 
writings  were  published,  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  Michael  Scot,  Alureil 
English,  William  Fleming,  and  others;  which  made 
iheui  better  known,  and  more  generally  read  than 
they  had  formerly  been.  His  logic  had  long  been 
studied  and  admired,  which  procured  a  favourable 
reception  to  his  other  works,  especially  from  the 
scholastic  divines,  to  whose  taste  and  genius  they 
were  admirably  suited.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
.Mbert  tlic  Great,  Thomas  Aquinas,  .lohn  Duns 
Scolus,  and  all  the  most  famous  schoolmen  who 
flourished  in  this  period,  devoted  much  of  their  time 
and  thoughts  to  the  study  and  illustration  of  tiic 
works  of  Aristotle;  anil  that  by  the  authority  of 
these  works  they  chiefly  sui)i)orted  their  several  sys- 
tcnis  and  opinions.  'I'tie  <•(  urt  of  Rome  had  for- 
merly discouraged  the  study  of  Aristotle's  works, 
because  they  had  given  rise  to  certain  unjirofitable 
absurdities,  which  disturlicd  the  peace  of  the  ciiurcli, 
without  adding    to  the   lioiMHirs   or    riches    of   tim 
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clergy.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  errors  of 
Amaury  of  Chartres,  which  were  condemned  bv 
Pope  Innocent  III.  and  by  the  council  of  Paris,  in 
1209,  the  council  at  the  same  time  condemning  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle  to  the  flames,  "  because 
they  had  not  only  given  rise  to  the  heresies  of 
Amaury,  by  their  subtilties,  but  might  give  rise  to 
other  heresies  not  yet  invented."  But  the  court  of 
Rome  having  soon  after  discovered,  that  the  same 
writings  which  had  served  to  give  plausible  colours 
to  idle  unprofitable  errors,  might  do  the  same 
friendly  oflice  to  more  beneficial  and  lucrative  ab- 
surdities, changed  its  conduct,  and  recommended  the 
study  of  Aristotle's  works  in  the  warmest  manner. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  this  extravagant  venera- 
tion for  Aristotle,  and  blind  submission  to  his  opi- 
nions, could  not  but  obstruct  the  progress  of  real 
knowledge ;  especially  when  it  is  considered,  that 
very  few  of  his  admirers,  in  this  period,  were  capa- 
ble of  reading  his  works  in  their  original  language, 
but  became  acquainted  with  them  only  in  very 
faulty  incorrect  translations.  We  are  assured  by 
the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon,  that  there  were  not 
above  four  persons  among  the  Latins  in  his  time 
who  understood  Greek  ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  even  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  ad- 
mired of  all  Aristotle's  commentators,  did  not  un- 
derstand that  language.  The  very  translators  of 
Aristotle's  works  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of  im- 
postors. Bacon  affirms,  that  Michael  Scot  borrowed 
all  that  he  published  in  his  own  name  from  one  An- 
drew a  Jew;  "  and  as  for  William  Fleming  (says 
he),  everybody  at  Paris  knows,  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  Greek  language,  though  he  pretends 
to  it :  and  therefore  he  translates  every  thing  falsely, 
and  corrupts  the  learning  of  the  Latins."  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  same  learned  person 
declared,  "  that  the  time  and  labour  employed  in 
reading  these  wretched  translations  were  lost ;  and 
that  if  he  could  have  got  all  the  Latin  translations  of 
Aristotle's  works  into  his  hands,  he  would  have 
thrown  them  all  into  the  fire,  as  they  were  the  great 
cause  of  the  increase  of  ignorance  and  error." 

The  civil  and  canon  laws  were  studied  in  this 
period  by  many  of  the  clergy,  with  uncommon  ar- 
dour; because  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  not  only 
qualified  them  for  the  lucrative  employment  of  ad- 
vocates or  pleaders,  but  also  procured  them  prefer- 
ment in  the  church.  "  The  civil  and  canon  laws," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  are  in  our  days  so 
exceedingly  profitable,  procuring  both  riches  and 
honours,  that  almost  the  whole  multitude  of  scholars 
apply  to  the  study  of  them."  Several  other  authors 
of  that  period  complain,  that  young  scholars  were  so 
impatient  to  engage  in  the  study  of  those  laws,  that 
they  neglected  the  study  of  languages,  philosophy, 
and  divinity.  To  remedy  this  abuse,  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV.  directed  a  bull  on  this  subject  to  all  the 
prelates  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
■Spain,  and  Hungary,  in  which  he  says,  "That  his 
ears  had  been  stunned  with  reports,  that  great  mul- 
titudes of  the  clergy,  neglecting  philosophy  and 
theology,  crowded  to  hear  lectures  on  secular  laws; 
and,  which  was  still  more  abominable,  that  bishops 
advanced  none  to  benefices,  dignities,  and  prebends, 
in  the  church,  but  such  as  were  either  advocates  or 
professors  of  law.  To  put  a  stop  (adds  he)  to  this 
intolerable  evil,  I  strictly  command,  by  this  irrefra- 
gable constitution,  that  no  advocate,  or  professor  of 
laws,  shall  enjoy  any  pre-eminence  on  that  account, 
or  be  advanced  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity,  pre- 
"jend,  parsonage,  or  benefice,  unless  he  be  compe- 


tently skilled  in  other  sciences."  To  this  bull  his 
holiness  added  the  following  very  remarkable  clause: 
"  As  in  France,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Spain, 
and  Hungary,  the  causes  of  the  laity  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  imperial  laws,  but  by  certain  secular 
customs  ;  and  as  they  might  be  as  well  determined 
by  the  canons  of  the  most  holy  fathers ;  and  as  a 
mixture  of  those  customs  with  the  canons  does  more 
hurt  than  good  :  by  the  advice  and  at  the  request  of 
our  brethren,  and  other  religious  men,  we  command, 
that  in  the  aforesaid  kingdoms  those  secular  laws  or 
customs  be  no  longer  taught  or  studied,  provided  the 
consent  of  their  kings  and  princes  can  be  obtained." 
A  modest  attempt  of  his  holiness  to  abolish  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  all  those  countries,  and  substitute  his 
own  canon  law  in  their  room. 

Geometry  and  other  branches  of  mathematical 
learning,  were  much  neglected  in  the  period  we  are 
now  examining,  especially  in  the  former  part  of  it. 
Of  this  the  famous  Roger  Bacon  frequently  com 
plains.  "  The  neglect  of  mathematics  (says  he)  for 
these  thirty  or  forty  years  past,  has  done  great  harm 
to  learning  among  the  I,atins."  This  neglect  wa* 
so  great  (as  he  assures  us),  that  very  few  student* 
proceeded  further  than  to  the  fifth  proposition  ot 
the  first  book  of  Euclid's  Elements;  and  that  there 
were  not  above  five  or  six  persons  then  alive,  who 
had  made  any  considerable  progress  in  mathematical 
learning.  The  truth  is,  that  mathematical  studies, 
in  those  times,  brought  neither  honour  nor  profit  to 
those  who  engaged  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  those 
few  who  prosecuted  them  with  ardour  and  success, 
were  strongly  suspected  of  holding  a  criminal  cor- 
respondence with  infernal  spirits,  and  on  that  ac- 
count were  hated  and  persecuted  as  magicians. 

Arithmetic  is  so  useful  and  necessary  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  as  well  as  in  all  other  arts  and 
sciences,  that  the  attention  paid  to  it  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  society,  and  the 
state  of  the  other  sciences.  The  Arabian  numerals 
were  known  and  used  in  Britain  in  this  period,  and 
the  use  of  them  contributed  very  much  to  improve 
and  facilitate  arithmetical  operations.  These  ope- 
rations are  thus  described  by  Roger  Bacon:  "It 
is  necessary  that  a  theologian  excel  in  the  know- 
ledge of  numbers,  and  understand  all  arithmetical 
operations,  viz.  numeration,  addition,  subtraction, 
mediation,  multiplication,  division,  extraction  of 
the  roots,  both  integers  and  fractions.  He  must 
not  only  understand  vulgar  fractions,  as  halfs, 
thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.  but  he  must  also 
understand  astronomical  fractions,  as  minutes,  se- 
conds, thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  &c.  &c.,  because  in 
chronological  calculations  he  must  have  recourse  to 
the  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  which  such  frac- 
tions are  of  capital  consideration.  He  must  not 
only  understand  the  fractions  of  the  Latins  and 
Arabians,  but  also  of  the  Hebrews,  who  divide  an 
hour  into  one  thousand  and  eighty  parts.  Besides, 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  understand  the  reduction 
of  fractions  of  different  kinds  into  those  of  one  kind. 
For  if  it  happens  that  among  integers  there  are  frac- 
tions of  difi'erent  kinds,  as  seven-fifths,  ten  sevei-ths, 
two-eighths,  &c.  &c.  he  will  not  be  able  to  manage 
these  numbers  properly,  unless  he  understand  how 
to  reduce  thuse  different  fractions  into  one  kind  of 
fraction,  and  so  into  integers."  The  above  descrip- 
tion, it  is  probable,  contains  a  system  of  the  arith- 
metic of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Bacon  flou- 
rished :  to  which  very  many  valuable  additions  have 
since  been  made.  John  de  Basingstoke,  archdeacon 
of  Leicester,    who    had    studiea   seveial   years   at 
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Athens,  brought  the  numeral  figures  of  the  Greeks 
into  liugland,  auil  t:iught  the  use  of  them,  iu  the 
former  part  of  this  period.  These  figures  may  be 
seen,  together  with  a  description  of  the  manner  of 
using  them,  apud  tarianles  lecliones,  iu  Mat  Paris, 
edit.  1G44. 

Greater  attention  was  given  to  geography  in  the 
present  than  in  the  preceding  period,  both  by  princes 
and  men  of  learning  and  curiosity.  Lewis  IX., 
King  of  France,  sent  a  friar  named  William  into 
Tartary,  in  1253,  to  explore  that  and  other  coun- 
tries, of  which  he  wrote  a  description.  Pope  In- 
nocent IV.  had,  about  seven  years  before,  sent  Friar 
John  de  Piano  Carpini  into  the  same  countries,  who 
also  wrote  a  description  of  Tartary,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  From  con- 
versing with  those  and  many  other  travellers,  and 
from  reading  every  thing  that  had  been  written  on 
the  subject,  the  indefatigable  Friar  Bacon  composed 
a  description  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  that  were  known  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
peruse  that  description,  will  find  it  both  more  exten- 
sive and  more  correct  than  he  could  have  imagined. 
It  appears  that  this  extraordinary  person  had  adorned 
and  illustrated  his  description  by  a  map,  in  which 
tlie  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  were  ascertained 
by  meridian  and  parallel  lines,  as  in  our  present 
maps.  But  unlbrtunately  this  map  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  of  the  copies  of  our  author's  Opus  Majus  yet 
discovered.  It  is  still  more  remarkable,  that  Bacon 
laboured  with  great  earnestness  to  prove,  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  our  terraqueovis  globe 
was  dry  land,  and  habitable,  especially  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  than  was  commonly  believed;  and 
that  he  endeavoured  to  prove  this  by  the  very  same 
arguments  which  determined  Columbus,  two  centu- 
ries after,  to  go  in  quest  of  the  new  world. 

The  following  description  of  the  state  of  astro- 
nomy in  England  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  drawn 
by  the  greatest  astronomer  of  that  age  and  country, 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  thing  that  can  be 
said  on  that  subject  by  a  modern  writer.  "  Astro- 
nomy is  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  by  which 
their  dimensions,  distances,  motions,  &c.  are  inves- 
tigated. It  is  either  speculative  or  practical.  Spe- 
culative astronomy  ascertains  the  number  of  the 
heavens  and  stars,  whose  dimensions  can  be  com- 
prehended by  instruments,  and  discovers  their  fi- 
gures, magnitudes,  altitudes,  densities,  risings,  set- 
tmgs,  and  motions,  together  with  all  the  varieties 
and  degrees  of  their  eclipses.  It  even  condescends 
to  speculate  concerning  the  figure  and  dimensions 
of  this  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  of  its  larger  di- 
visions, which  are  called  climates,  and  shews  the 
diversity  of  the  horizons,  and  of  days  and  nights,  in 
each  of  these  climates.  By  speculative  astronomy 
all  these  things,  and  many  others  connected  with 
them,  are  determined.  Practical  astronomy  teaches 
us  to  discover  the  places,  aspects,  influences,  and 
changes  of  the  stars  and  planets,  at  any  j)articular 
time.  It  attends  also  to  those  bodies  which  occa- 
sionally appear  in  the  air,  as  comets  and  rainbows, 
in  order  to  discover  their  places,  altitudes,  magni- 
tudes, figures,  and  many  other  things  which  it  is 
necessary  to  know.  These  things  are  done  by  pro- 
per instruments,  by  astronomical  tables,  and  by 
certain  rules  and  canons  invented  for  tliat  purpose. 
All  these  investigation*  arc  intended  to  enal)li-  the 
Mtronijmer  to  jjronouncc  a  judgment  on  what  thing'* 
can  be  done  l>y  the  power  of  philosophy,  n-t  only  on 
niAttcr,   but  on  all   beings  conuectcU   with  matter, 


and  guided  by  the  influences  of  the  heavenly  bodies  : 
as  also  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  future  events, 
as  well  as  on  those  that  are  past  and  present ;  and 
to  advance  wonderful  works  for  promoting  the  pros- 
perity, and  preventing  the  misery,  of  mankind,  in 
the  most  beneficent  and  illustrious  manner."  To 
the  above  description  a  development  or  elucidation 
of  its  several  parts,  of  no  less  th.an  two  hundred 
folio  pages,  is  subjoined. 

The  learned  reader  will  perceive,  that  what  is 
called  "  practical  astronomy"  in  the  above  descrip- 
tion, is  no  ("thcr  than  judicial  astrology;  which  was 
more  highly  admired,  and  more  ardently  cultivated, 
in  the  middle  ages,  than  any  other  part  of  learning. 
In  this  vain  fallacious  science  Friar  Bacon  was  a 
great  adept,  and  so  great  a  believer,  that  he  im])Uted 
all  the  wars  and  other  calamities  which  afflicted 
England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  in  I2G4, 
to  the  neglect  of  astrology.  "  O  how  happy  had  it 
been  for  the  church  of  God,  and  how  many  mischiefs 
would  it  have  prevented,  if  the  aspect  and  qualities 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  predicted  by  learned 
men,  and  known  to  the  princes  and  prelates  of  those 
times  !  There  would  not  then  have  been  so  great  a 
slaughter  of  Christians,  nor  would  so  many  mise- 
rable souls  have  bc^cn  sent  to  hell."  But  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  foible  of  the  age 
rather  than  of  the  man  ;  and  that  though  astrology 
was  fallacious,  the  study  of  it  contributed  not  a  little 
to  preserve  and  improve  astronomy. 

Astronomical  instruments,  particularly  the  qua- 
drant, the  astrolabe,  and  specula  or  spying-glasses, 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  this  pe- 
riod. The  quadrant  is  well  known,  and  in  daily 
use.  The  construction  and  various  uses  of  the 
astrolabe  are  fully  described  by  the  famous  poet 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  in  a  treatise  composed  in  1391. 
The  construction  of  the  specula  or  spying-glasses 
used  by  the  astronomers  of  this  period  is  not  so  well 
known.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  evidence  that 
they  were  applied  to  the  same  purposes,  and  an- 
swered the  same  ends,  with  our  telescopes,  which 
are  thought  to  be  of  much  later  invention.  "  Spe- 
cula, or  sjiying-glasses  (says  Roger  Bacon),  may  be 
erected  on  a  rising  ground,  ojiposito  to  cities  or 
armies,  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  things  done  by 
the  enemy  may  be  discovered ;  and  this  may  be 
done  at  any  distance  we  please.  For,  according  to 
the  laws  of  ojitics,  an  object  may  be  viewed  through 
as  many  glasses  as  we  think  fit,  if  they  are  properly 
placed ;  and  they  may  be  ]ilaccd,  some  nearer  and 
some  more  remote,  so  that  the  object  may  be  seen 
at  any  distance  we  desire.  Spying-glasses  may  be 
go  formed,  and  so  placed,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
read  the  smallest  letters  at  an  incredible  distance,  to 
number  even  the  dust  and  sands,  and  to  make  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  to  descend,  or  at  least  seem  to 
descend,  from  heaven."  From  these  passages,  to 
which  several  others  might  be  added,  it  appears  to 
be  undeniable,  that  this  learned  friar  was  in  pos- 
session of  an  instrument  of  similar  use  and  con- 
struction with  our  telescope,  though  not,  perhaps,  so 
neat  and  portable. 

The  science  of  optics  was  not  known  or  taught  in 
England  till  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. We  learn,  from  the  best  authority,  that  no 
lectures  had  been  read  on  that  subject  at  Paris,  or 
at  any  other  place  among  the  Latins,  except  twice 
at  Oxford,  before  l'2G7  ;  and  that  there  were  only 
three  persons  then  in  England  who  had  made  any 
con^iderable  proficiency  in  that  science.  Friar  Ba- 
con was  one  of  those  three ;  and  that  he  had  made 
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{jreat  proticieucy  iu  it,  we  have  the  clearest  evi- 
dence still  remaining,  in  his  admirable  treatise  C De 
Sciejitia  PerspectivaJ  of  the  science  of  perspective. 
In  this  treatise  he  has  explained  at  great  length, 
and  witli  wonderful  perspicuity,  the  theories  of  re- 
flected vision  or  catoptrics,  and  of  refracted  vision  or 
dioptrics,  as  well  as  of  direct  vision  or  optics ;  and 
from  these  theories  he  has  deduced  many  useful 
inventions ;  and,  amongst  others,  that  of  reading- 
glasses,  which  are  thus  plainly  described :  "  If  a 
man  view  letters,  or  other  small  objects,  through  the 
medium  of  a  chrystal  or  glass,  which  is  the  lesser 
portion  of  a  sphere,  whose  convexity  is  towards  the 
eye,  he  will  see  the  letters  much  better,  and  they 
will  appear  to  him  larger.  This  instrument  is  use- 
ful to  old  men,  and  to  those  who  are  weak-sighted, 
because  by  it  they  may  see  the  smallest  letters  of 
sufficient  magnitude."  By  his  skill  in  catoptrics, 
he  rivalled  Archimedes  in  the  constructing  of  burn- 
ing-glasses. "  I  have  caused  many  burning-glasses 
(says  he)  to  be  made,  iu  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
goodness  of  nature  may  be  displayed.  Nor  are  they 
to  be  accounted  too  expensive,  when  we  consider 
the  wonderful  and  useful  things  they  can  perform. 
The  first  I  got  made  cost  me  sixty  pounds  of  Pari- 
sian  money,  equal  to  about  twenty  pounds  sterling; 
and  since  I  have  become  more  expert,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  better  ones  may  be  made  for  two  marks, 
nay,  for  twenty  shillings,  or  even  cheaper.  But  in 
this  great  attention  and  dexterity  are  required." 
In  a  word,  there  is  the  clearest  evidence  in  the 
works  of  this  wonderful  man,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  construction  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  instruments  for  viewing  objects  to  advan- 
tage, which  have  been  so  much  admired  as  modern 
inventions. 

The  study  of  mechanics  as  a  science  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  same  time  with  the 
study  of  optics,  and  probably  by  the  same  persons. 
This  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  Friar  Bacon 
had  acquired  so  extensive  a  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  and  their  various  combinations, 
and  had  thereby  performed  so  many  surprising 
things,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  magician. 
To  remove  that  suspicion,  he  wrote  his  famous 
epistle  concerning  the  secret  operations  of  Art  and 
Nature,  and  the  nullity  of  magic.  In  that  epistle 
he  reprobates  the  use  of  magical  characters,  verses, 
incantations,  invocation  of  spirits,  and  various 
other  tricks,  as  criminal  impositions  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  ;  and  affirms,  that  more  won- 
derful works  may  be  performed  by  the  combined 
powers  of  Art  and  Nature  than  ever  were  pre- 
tended to  be  performed  by  the  power  of  magic. 
"  I  will  now  (says  he)  mention  some  of  the  won- 
derful works  of  Art  and  Nature,  in  which  there  is 
nothing  of  magic,  and  which  magic  could  not  per- 
form. Instruments  may  be  made  by  which  the 
largest  ships,  with  only  one  man  guiding  them,  will 
be  carried  with  greater  velocity  than  if  they  were 
full  of  sailors ;  chariots  may  be  constructed  that 
will  move  with  incredible  rapidity,  without  the  help 
of  animals ;  instruments  of  flying  may  be  fonned, 
in  which  a  man  sitting  at  his  ease,  and  meditating 
on  auy  subject,  may  beat  the  air  with  his  artificial 
wings,  after  the  manner  of  birds;  a  small  instru- 
ment may  be  made  to  raise  or  depress  the  greatest 
weights:  an  instrument  may  be  fabricated,  by 
which  one  man  may  draw  a  thousand  men  to  him 
by  force,  and  against  their  wills ;  as  also  machines 
which  will  enable  men  to  walk  at  the  bottom  of  seas 
or  rivers  without  danger  ;  that  all  those  instruments 


are  made  in  our  times,  is  most  certain,  and  I  have 
seen  them  all,  but  that  for  flying,  which  I  have  never 
seen,  though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  wise 
man  who  invented  it." 

Another  science  which  was  intioduced  into  Eng- 
land in  the  course  of  the  thirtceuth  century,  was 
chymistry,  or,  more  properly,  alchymy  ;  for  it  plainly 
appears  from  their  writings,  that  the  great  object 
which  the  chymists  of  this  period  had  in  view  was  to 
obtain  these  two  things:  1.  An  universal  medicine 
for  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  and  for  prolonging  life 
beyond  its  usual  limits ;  2.  The  philosopher's  stone, 
the  powder  of  projection  or  grand  elixir,  for  trans- 
muting baser  metals  into  gold  and  silver.  That 
both  these  things  were  attainable,  they  seem  to  have 
been  fully  persuaded ;  and  as  they  are  evidently 
very  desirable,  they  were  most  ardent  and  indefa- 
tigable in  their  efforts  to  obtain  them  ;  and  to  this 
must  be  ascribed  the  rapid  progress  of  chymistry, 
and  the  prodigious  number  of  chymists  who  flou- 
rished in  that  period.  The  famous  friar  Bacon,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  intelligent,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  honest  and  communicative,  of  those 
ancient  chymists,  speaks  with  great  confidence  of 
the  reality  of  a  medicine  which  would  answer  both 
the  purposes  of  prolonging  life  and  transmuting 
metals  :  "  That  medicine  (says  he)  which  could  re- 
move all  the  impurities  of  baser  metals,  and  change 
them  into  the  finest  gold  and  silver,  could  also  re- 
move all  the  corruptions  of  the  human  body,  to  such 
a  degree  that  life  might  be  prolonged  through  many 
ages."  The  two  greatest  princes  who  filled  the 
throne  of  England  in  this  period,  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  III.  were  great  believers  in  the  art  of 
alchymy,  and  courted  or  pressed  the  most  famous 
alchymists  into  their  service.  The  celebrated  Ray- 
mond LuUy  came  into  England  on  the  pressing  in- 
vitation of  Edward  I.  and  is  said  to  have  furnished 
that  prince  with  a  very  great  quantity  of  gold  for 
dcfraving  the  expense  of  an  intended  expedition 
into  the  holv  land.  Of  this  last  circumstance  Lully 
himself  is  silent;  though  he  mentions  several  of  his 
transactions  in  England,  particularly  the  foil  wing 
very  remarkable  one:  "You  saw,  O  king  !  in  thy 
secret  chamber  of  St.  Katherine,  in  the  tower  of 
London,  that  wonderful  projection  which  I  made  in 
thy  presence  on  chrystal,  which  I  changed  into  a 
mass  of  the  purest  adamant  (diamond),  more  pre- 
cious than  that  which  is  natural,  of  which  thou 
causedst  to  be  made  some  litUe  pillars  for  the  taber- 
nacle of  God."  The  following  curious  proclamation 
was  published  by  Edward  III.  in  1329,  which  is  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  belief  in  the  art  of  alchymy  : 
"  Know  all  men,  that  we  have  been  assured,  that 
John  Rows  and  Mr.  William  de  Dalby  know  how 
to  make  silver  by  the  art  of  alchymy  ;  that  they 
have  made  it  in  former  times,  and  still  continue  to 
make  it ;  and  considering  that  these  men,  by  their 
art,  and  by  makiqg  that  precious  metal,  may  be 
profitable  to  us,  and  to  our  kingdom,  we  have  com- 
manded our  well-beloved  Thomas  Gary  to  apprehend 
the  aforesaid  John  and  William,  wherever  they  can 
be  found,  within  liberties  or  without,  and  bring  them 
to  us,  together  with  all  the  instruments  of  their  art, 
under  safe  and  sure  custody." 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  two  great 
princes,  and  the  other  believers  in  alchymy,  were 
deceived,  and  in  the  end  disappointed.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  some  of  the  alchymists  of  the 
1 3th  century,  as  Albert  the  Great,  Raymond  Lully, 
and  Friar  Bacon,  were  men  of  great  sagacity  as 
well  as  industry ;  and  that,  when  they  were  pngaged 
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in  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  grand  elixir  and  univer- 
sal medicine,  ihcy  made  many  useful  ami  curious 
dbcoveries,  which  would  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  a  more  enlightened  age.  This  is  acknowledged 
by  the  most  capable  judges  :  "  To  speak  my  mind 
(says  Boerhaave)  freely,  I  have  not  met  with  any 
writers  on  natural  philosophy,  who  treat  of  the  na- 
ture of  bodies  so  profoundly,  and  explain  the  man- 
ner of  changing  them  so  clearly,  as  those  called 
•'  alchymists."  To  be  convinced  of  this,  read  care- 
fully their  genuine  writings;  for  instance,  the  piece 
of  Raymond  LuUy,  which  he  entitles  "  experi- 
ments ;"  you  will  tind  him  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  relating  experiments  which  ex- 
plain the  nature  and  actions  of  animals,  vegetables, 
and  fossils ;  after  this  you  will  hardly  be  able  to 
name  any  author  wherein  physical  thiugs  are  treated 
of  to  so  much  advantage." 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  out  of  many 
of  their  discoveries.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  Friar  Bacon  had  discovered  the  composi- 
tion of  gunpowder,  and  the  terrible  effects  it  was 
capable  of  producing,  both  which  he  has  described 
in  several  parts  of  his  works,  though  these  things 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered 
almost  a  century  after  his  death.  In  one  place,  he 
says,  "  Sounds  like  thunder,  and  corruscations,  may 
be  made  in  the  air,  and  even  with  greater  horror 
than  those  which  are  made  by  nature.  For  a  little 
matter,  properly  prepared,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
man's  thumb,  makes  a  horrible  noise,  and  produces 
a  dreadful  corruscation ;  and  by  this  a  city  or  an 
army  may  be  destroyed  in  several  different  ways." 
In  the  last  chapter  in  the  same  treatise,  concerning 
the  secret  operations  of  art  and  nature,  he  discovers 
the  ingredients  of  which  this  terrible  thundering 
composition  is  made:  "By  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
the  powder  of  wood-coal,  you  may  make  this  thun- 
der and  corruscation,  if  you  understand  the  art  of 
compounding  them."  It  is  true,  that  in  the  original 
the  letters  which  compose  the  words  carbonum  pul- 
vere  (powder  of  wood  coal)  are  not  placed  in  proper 
order.  But  this  is  evidently  done  to  prevent  the  art 
of  making  this  dangerous  composition  from  being 
commonly  known  and  practised,  because  he  knew 
that  it  might  be  employed  to  very  pernicious  pur- 
poses. 

Medicine  was  considerably  improved  in  the  pe- 
riod we  are  now  examining,  which  seems  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  following  causes.  Much  greater 
attention  was  given  to  the  education  of  physicians 
than  formerly,  and  stricter  rules  prescribed  for  re- 
gulating the  time  and  manner  of  their  studies.  By 
the  laws  of  the  famous  medical  school  of  Salernuni, 
made  in  1237,  and  afterwards  adopted  in  other  seats 
of  learning,  the  scholars  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
year*  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  five  years  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  then  to  be  strictly  exa- 
mined by  two  doctors  of  physic,  before  they  could 
receive  a  licence  to  practise.  The  distinctions  be- 
tween physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  was 
now  well  understood  and  much  regarded;  which 
could  not  but  contribute  to  render  them  all  more  ex- 
pert and  skilful  in  their  professions.  The  works  of 
the  most  famous  Arabian  physicians  were  now  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  read  with  great  avidity  ;  by 
which  the  knowledge  which  these  physicians  had 
derive*!  from  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  discoveries 
they  h.id  made  themselves,  came  U>  be  more  gene- 
rally known.  And  finally,  the  introduction  of  chy- 
mystryniust  have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
medicine,  bjr  fumuhiug  physicians  with  tinctures, 


elixirs,  and  other  chymical  preparations,   unknowD 
to  their  predecessors. 

The  clergy  still  continued  to  teach  and  practiM 
medicine ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  physiciani 
were  of  that  order  in  this  period.  But  some  of  thr 
laity  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in  this  profession 
and  a  few  of  them  even  commenced  authors.  Gil 
bert  English,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen 
tury,  is  the  most  ancient  medical  writer  of  England 
whose  works  have  been  printed.  His  learning  and 
skill  in  medicine  are  greatly  extolled  by  Leland  and 
bishop  Bale  ;  but  Dr.  Friend,  who  was  a  much  bet- 
ter judge  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  more  moderatt 
in  his  commendations,  and  contents  himself  with 
saying,  "  That  he  wrote  as  well  as  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  other  nations  ;  and  did  no  more  than 
they  did,  if  he  took  the  bulk  of  what  he  compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  Arabians." 

John  de  Gaddesden  was  the  next  medical  writer 
of  England  whose  works  have  been  preserved  and 
printed.  He  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  was  educated  in  Merton  College,  Oxford. 
"  Having  acquired  (says  Leland),  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  philosophy,  he  applied  with  great  ar- 
dour to  the  study  of  medicine,  in  which  he  made  so 
great  a  proficiency,  that  he  was  justly  esteemed  the 
great  luminary  of  his  age.  He  wrote  a  large  and 
learned  work  on  medicine,  to  which,  on  account  of 
its  excellence,  the  illustrious  title  of  the  "  Medical 
Rose"  was  given."  Our  author's  "Medical  Rose" 
is  a  very  curious  work,  containing  a  comprehensive 
system  of  medicine  as  it  was  practised  in  England 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  treating  of  each  dis- 
ease, he  gives,  1st,  The  etymology  of  its  name,  and 
a  general  description  of  its  nature;  2dly,  The  symp- 
toms ;  .Sdly,  The  prognostics ;  4thly,  The  method  of 
cure.  From  this  last  part,  which  abounds  in  re- 
ceipts, it  plainly  appears,  that  the  physicians  of  this 
period  were  not  sparing  of  their  drugs,  and  that 
their  prescriptions  were  very  complicated.  It  must 
also  be  confessed,  that  the  methods  of  cure  recom- 
mended by  our  author  are  some  of  them  very  whim- 
sical, and  others  superstitious.  What  can  be  more 
whimsical  than  the  following  treatment  of  a  patient 
in  the  small-pox,  immediately  after  an  eruption  ? 
"  After  this,  cause  the  whole  body  of  your  patient 
to  be  wrapped  in  red  scarlet  cloth,  or  in  any  red 
cloth,  and  command  every  thing  about  the  bed  to  Iw 
made  red.  This  is  an  excellent  cure.  It  was  in 
this  manner  I  treated  the  son  of  the  noble  King  of 
England,  when  he  had  the  small-pox ;  and  I  cured 
him  without  leaving  any  marks."  The  patient 
whom  he  treated  in  this  manner  must  have  been 
cither  Edward  III.  or  his  brother  prince  John  of 
P^ltham.  Can  any  thing  be  more  superstitious  than 
the  following  method  of  attempting  to  cure  the  epi- 
lepsy, which  appears  to  have  been  recommended  by 
all  the  most  famous  physicians  of  those  times,  as 
well  as  by  our  author  ?  "  Because  there  arc  many 
children  and  others  afflicted  with  the  epilepsy  who 
cannot  take  medicines,  let  the  following  exi)eriment 
be  tried,  which  is  recommended  by  Constautine, 
Walter,  Bernard,  Gilbert,  and  others,  which  I  have 
found  to  be  effectual,  whether  the  patient  was  a  de- 
moniac, a  lunatic,  or  an  epilejitic.  When  the  p;i- 
tient  and  his  parents  have  fasted  three  days,  let 
them  conduct  him  to  a  church.  If  he  be  of  a  pro- 
per age,  and  in  his  right  senses,  let  him  confess. 
Then  let  him  hear  mass  on  Friday,  during  the  fast 
of  qualuor  tempurtim,  and  also  on  Saturday.  On 
Sunday  let  a  good  and  religious  priest  read  over  the 
head  of  the  patient,  in  the  church,  the  gospel  which 
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IS  reiiU  111  September,  iu  the  time  of  vintage,  after 
the  feast  of  the  Huly  Cross.  After  this  let  the  priest 
write  the  same  gospel  devoutly,  and  let  the  patient 
wear  it  about  his  neck,  and  he  shall  be  cured.  The 
gospel  is,  '  This  kind  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer 
and  fasting.'  "  The  truth  is,  that  though  John  de 
Gaddesden  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  con- 
sulted by  the  greatest  princes,  and  celebrated  by  the 
greatest  poets  of  his  age,  he  appears  to  have  been 
little  better  than  an  artful,  interested  quack,  of 
some  reading  and  furnished  with  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  receipts,  which  he  had  collected  from  all 
hands,  and  applied  often  more  to  his  advantage  than 
to  that  of  his  patients.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  empirical  superstitious  practices  of 
our  author  and  his  contemporaries  were  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  general  ignorance,  credulity, 
and  superstition  of  the  times  in  which  they  flourished. 

To  Qie  same  causes  we  must  impute  the  high  re- 
putation of  the  royal  touch,  at  this  time,  for  the  cure 
of  scrophula,  of  which  archbishop  Bradwardine,  in 
1349,  wrote  iu  these  strong  terms  ;  "  Whoever  thou 
art  0  Christian !  who  leniest  miracles,  come  and 
see  with  thine  own  eyes,  come  into  England  into  the 
presence  of  the  king,  and  bring  with  thee  any  Chris- 
tian afflicted  with  king's  evil;  and  though  it  be  very 
ugly,  deep,  and  inveterate,  he  will  cure  him  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  prayer,  benediction,  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  imposition  of  hands." 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  give  a  better  account 
in  fewer  words,  of  the  state  of  surgery  in  this  period, 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  pas- 
sage of  a  system  of  surgery,  composed  by  Guido  de 
Cauliaco,  in  1363 :  "  The  practitioners  in  surgery 
are  divided  into  five  sects.  The  first  follow  Roger 
and  Rolland,  and  the  four  masters,  and  apply  poul- 
tices to  all  wounds  and  abscesses ;  the  second  follow 
Brunus  and  Theoderic,  and  in  the  same  cases  use 
wine  only  ;  the  third  follow  Saliceto  and  Lanfrac, 
and  treat  wounds  with  ointments  and  soft  plaisters  ; 
the  fourth  are  chiefly  Germans,  who  attend  the  ar- 
mies, and  promiscuously  use  charms,  potions,  oil, 
and  wool ;  the  fifth  are  old  women  and  ignorant 
people,  who  have  recourse  to  the  saints  in  all  cases." 
John  Arden,  who  removed  from  Newark  to  London 
iu  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  in  1349,  was  the 
most  famous  surgeon  and  writer  on  surgery  who 
flourished  in  England  in  this  period. 

History  of  the  most  learned  men  who  flourished  in 
Britain,  from  1216  to  1399. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  admit  only  of  a  very 
brief  account  of  a  few  who  were  most  eminent  for 
their  learning. 

Robert  Grouthead  or  Greathead,  the  very  learned 
and  famous  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  born  at  Stow,  in 
Lincolnshire,  or  (according  to  others)  at  Strad- 
brook,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  His  parents  were  so  poor,  that,  when  a 
boy,  he  was  reduced  to  do  the  meanest  offices,  and 
even  to  beg  his  bread;  till  the  mayor  of  Lincoln, 
struck  with  his  appearance,  and  the  quickness  of 
his  replies  to  certain  questions,  took  him  into  his 
family,  and  put  him  to  school.  Here  his  ardent 
love  of  learning,  and  admirable  capacity  for  ac- 
quiring it,  soon  appeared,  and  procured  him  many 
patrons,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  pro- 
secute his  studies,  first  at  Cambridge,  afterwards  at 


age.       He   was  a  great  master,    not   only   of  the 
French  and  Latin,  but   also  of  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  which  was  a  very  rare  accomplish- 
ment in  those  times.     We  are  assured  by  Roger 
Bacon,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
that  he   spent  much  of  his  time,   for  almost  forty 
years,  in  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  optics, 
and  other  branches  of  mathematical  learning,  in  all 
which  he  very  much   excelled.     Theology   was  his 
favourite  study,  in  which  he  read  lectures  at  Ox- 
ford, with   great   applause.     In  the  mean  time,  he 
obtained  several  preferments  in  the  church,  and  was 
at  length  elected  and  consecrated  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, in  1235.    In  this  station  he  soon  became  very 
famous  by  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  popularity 
of  his  preaching,  the  rigour  of  his  discipline,  and  the 
boldness  with  which  he  reproved  the  vices,  and  op- 
posed the  arbitrary  mandates,  of  the  court  of  Rome; 
of  this  last  it  may  be  proper  to  give  one  example. 
Pope   Innocent  IV.  had  granted  to  one  of  his  own 
nephews  named  Frederick,  who  was  but  a  child,  a 
provision  to  the  first  canon's  place  in  the  church  oi 
Lincoln  that  should  become  vacant ;  and  sent  a  bull 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Innocent,  then 
papal  legate  iu  England,  commanding  them  to  see 
the  provision  made  efi'ectual,  which  they  transmitted 
to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln.     But  that  brave  and  vir 
tuous  prelate  boldly  refused  to  obey  this  unreason 
able  mandate,  and  sent  an  answer  to  the  papal  bull, 
containing  the  following  severe  reproaches  against 
his  holiness  for  abusing  his  power :  "  If  we  except 
the  sins  of  Lucifer  and  Antichrist,  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,   a  greater  crime,  nor  any  thing  more 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  or  more  odi- 
ous and  abominable  iu  the  sight  of  Jesus  Christ, 
than  to  ruin  and  destroy  the  souls  of  men,   by  de- 
priving them  of  the  spiritual  aid  and  ministrv  of 
their  pastors.      This  crime  is  committed  by  those 
who  command  the  benefices  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  able  pastors,  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who 
are  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  pasto. 
ral  oflice.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  holy 
apostolic  see,  which  received  its  authority  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  edification,   and  not  for  de- 
struction,  can  be   guilty  of  such  a  crime,  or  any 
thing  approaching  to  such  a  crime,   so  hateful  to 
God,  and  so  hurtful  to  men.     For  this  would  be  a 
most  manifest  corruption  and  abuse  of  its  authority, 
which  would  forfeit  all  its  glory,  and  plunge  it  into 
the  pains  of  hell."     Upon  hearing  this   letter,  his 
holiness  became  frantic  with  rage,   poured  forth   a 
torrent  of  abuse  against  the  good  bishop,  and  threat- 
ened to  make  him  an  object  of  terror  and  astonish- 
ment to  the  whole  world.     "   How  dare   (said  he) 
this  old  deaf,  doating  fool,  disobey  my  commands  ? 
Is  not  his  master  the  king  of  England  my  subject, 
or  rather  my  slave  ?  Cannot  he  cast  him  into  prison, 
and  crush  him  in  a  moment?"     But  the  cardinals 
by  degrees  brought  the  pope  to  think  more  calmly, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  this  letter.     "  Let  us  not 
(said  they)  raise  a  tumult  in  the  church  without  ne 
ccssity,  and  precipitate  that  revolt  and  separation 
from  us,  which  we  know  must  one  day  take  place." 
Remarkable  words,   when  we  reflect  when  and  by 
whom  they  were  spoken  ! 

Bishop  Grouthead  did  not  long  survive  this  noble 
stand  against  the  gross  corruptions  and  tyranny  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  for  he  fell  sick  at  his  castle  of 
Oxford,  and  at  last  at  Paris.  In  these  three  famous  !  Bugden  that  same  year;  and  when  he  became  sen- 
seats  of  learning  he  spent  many  years  in  the  most :  sible  that  his  death  was  drawing  near,  he  called  his 
indefatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  became  clergy  into  his  apartment,  and  made  along  discourse 
onf:  of  the  best  and  most  universal  schoLars  of  the  |  to  them,  to  prove  that  the  reigning  pope  Innocent 
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was  antichrist.  With  this  exertion  his  strength  and 
spirits  were  so  much  pxhaiisted,  that  he  expired  soon 
after,  October  9,  1253.  A  contemporary  historian, 
who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  him,  has 
drawn  his  character  in  the  following  manner :  "  He 
was  a  free  and  bold  rcprimander  of  the  pope  and 
the  king,  an  admonisher  of  the  prelates,  a  corrector 
of  the  monks,  an  instructor  of  the  clergy,  a  sup- 
porter of  the  studious,  a  ccnsurer  of  the  incontinent, 
a  scourge  and  terror  to  the  court  of  Home,  a  dili- 
gent searcher  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  frequent 
preacher  to  the  people.  At  his  table  he  was  hos- 
pitable, polite,  and  cheerful.  In  the  church  he  was 
contrite,  devout,  and  solemn ;  and  in  ))erforming  all 
the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  he  was  venerable,  active,  and 
indefatigable."  The  illustrious  Roger  Bacon,  who 
was  most  capable,  and  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
forming  a  true  judgment  of  the  extent  of  his  learn- 
ing, by  perusing  his  works,  and  by  frequently  con- 
versing with  him,  has  given  this  honourable  testi- 
mony in  his  favour:  "  Robert  Grouthead,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  his  friend  Friar  Adam  de  Marisco,  are 
the  two  most  learned  men  in  the  world,  and  excel 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  both  in  divine  and  human 
knowledge." 

This  most  excellent  and  learned  prelate  was  a 
voluminous  writer,  and  composed  a  great  number 
of  treatises  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  in  philo- 
sophy and  divinity,  a  catalogue  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Biogr.  Brittanica. 

Though  Roger  Bacon  was  too  modest  to  except 
himself  when  he  gave  the  above  character  for  supe- 
riority in  learning  to  his  patron  Robert  Grouthead, 
and  his  friend  Adam  de  Marisco,  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  was  superior  to  them  both,  and  to  all  his 
contemporaries,  in  genius,  industry,  and  erudition. 
This  extraordinary  man  was  bom  near  Ilchester,  in 
121 4,  and  at  a  proper  age  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  ardour  and 
success,  that  he  gained  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  greatest  men  in  that  university.  Having 
spent  some  years  at  Oxford  in  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages, logic,  and  other  branches  of  jihilosophy,  he 
removed,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  to 
Paris,  where  he  soon  became  famous  for  his  un- 
common proficiency  in  all  the  sciences.  Though  he 
was  much  admired  and  caressed  at  that  university, 
where  many  of  the  most  ingenious  men  in  Europe 
then  resided,  he  returned  into  his  native  country  in 
1240,  being  then  about  twenty-six  years  of  age.  As 
the  love  of  learning  was  his  ruling  passion,  he  set- 
tled at  Oxford,  and  entered  into  the  Franciscan 
order  of  monks  in  that  city,  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  studies  in  tranquillity  and  with  advantage. 

Our  Bacon  soon  aiiandoned  the  beaten  track 
which  was  pursued  by  the  scholars  of  that  period, 
who  spent  their  time  in  the  study  of  very  faulty 
translations  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  in  reading 
commentaries  on  those  works  which  ha  1  been  writ- 
ten by  men  who  did  not  well  underntand  the  origi- 
nal language.  That  he  might  not  misspend  Ins 
time  in  the  same  manner,  he  made  himself  a  perfect 
rna«ter  of  the  Greek  tfingue.  Not  contented  with 
this,  he  applied  directly  to  the  study  of  nature,  and 
engaged  in  a  course  of  laborious,  expensive,  and 
well.conduct/?d  experiments,  as  the  only  means  of 
arriving  at  certainty,  and  of  making  useful  di^cove- 
rios.  By  the  generosity  of  his  friends  and  palrouN 
he  was  enabled  to  expend  on  those  experiments,  in 
twentv  years,  no  less  a  sum  than  two  thousiind 
po)in<l»,  equal  in  weight  of  silver  to  six  thousand  | 
[Mounds,  and  in  efficacy  to  thirty   thousand   pouniis,  , 


of  our  money  at  present.  This  w.is  indeed  a  gical 
sum;  but  no  money  was  ever  b<-tter  employed:  foriu 
the  course  of  those  experiments  he  made  a  greater 
number  of  useful  and  surprising  discoveries  in 
geometry,  astronomy,  physics,  optics,  mechanics, 
and  chyuiistry,  than  ever  were  made  by  one  man  in 
an  equal  space  of  time. 

But  the  world  was  long  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage, and  Bacon  of  the  honour,  of  those  discoveries, 
by  the  ignorance,  envy,  and  malice  of  the  monks  of 
liis  order.  For,  believing,  or  protending  to  believe, 
that  he  was  a  magician,  and  held  a  criminal  inter- 
course with  infernal  spirits,  they  put  him  under 
close  confinement,  and  prohibited  him  from  sending 
any  of  his  writings  out  of  his  monastery,  except  to 
the  pope.  In  this  confinement  he  languished  several 
years ;  till  having  sent  a  copy  of  his  Opus  Majus  to 
Pope  Clement  IV.  in  126tj,  that  pontiff  procured 
liim  some  mitigation  of  his  sufferings,  if  not  his  full 
liberty.  But  he  did  not  very  long  enjoy  that  re- 
laxation, as  he  was  again  imprisoned  by  Jerom  do 
Esculo,  general  of  the  Franciscan  order,  in  1278; 
because  his  works,  it  was  pretended,  contained  some 
suspected  novelties.  In  this  second  confinement 
Bacon  continued  about  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
when  he  was  set  at  liberty  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV. 
at  the  earnest  request  of  several  noblemen.  Though 
he  was  now  old,  and  no  doubt  much  broken  by  his 
long  and  crael  sufferings,  he  still  continued  to  pro- 
secute his  studies,  by  polishing  his  former  works, 
and  composing  new  ones,  till  death  put  an  end  to 
all  his  calamities,  and  all  his  labours,  at  Oxford, 
June  11,  1292. 

We  cannot  but  lament  that  Friar  Bacon  met  with 
so  many  discouragements  in  the  pursuit  of  useful 
knowledge.  If  he  had  lived  in  better  times,  or  if 
lie  had  even  been  permitted  to  prosecute  that  course 
of  enquiries  and  experimf^nts  in  which  be  engaged 
after  his  return  from  Paris,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  world  would  have  had  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries that  are  still  unknown.  An  excellent  mo 
dern  writer  having  enumerated  some  of  Bacon's 
discoveries,  viz.  his  discovery  of  the  exact  length  of 
the  solar  year,  and  a  method  of  correcting  all  the 
errors  in  the  kaleudcr;  his  discovery  of  the  art  of 
making  reading-glasses,  the  camera  obscura,  mi- 
croscopes, telescopes,  and  various  other  mathemati- 
cal and  astronomical  instruments ;  his  discovery  of 
gunpowder,  of  the  method  of  making  elixers,  tinc- 
tures, solutions,  and  of  performing  all  the  chymical 
operations  that  are  now  in  use;  his  discoveries  of 
the  nature  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  applying  and  combining  them  in  the 
construction  of  machines  for  performing  many  use- 
ful and  surj)rising  operations;  his  discoveries  in  me- 
dicine, for  curing  diseases,  and  prolonging  life  ;— 
this  writer  says,  "  These  are  wonderful  discoveries 
for  a  man  to  make,  in  so  ignorant  an  age,  who  had 
no  master  to  teach  him,  but  struck  it  all  out  of  his 
own  brain  :  but  it  is  still  more  wonrlerful,  that  such 
discoveries  should  lie  so  long  concealed,  till  in  the 
next  succeeding  centuries  other  people  should  start 
up,  and  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  these  very  inven- 
tions to  which  Bacon  alone  had  a  right." 

Accf)rding  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  other  literary 
historians,  the  writings  of  Friar  Bacon  were  very 
numerous.  But  it  plainly  appears  that  these  writer 
have  divided  one  work  into  many,  and,  by  multi- 
plying titles,  have  n^jiresented  them  as  much  more 
numerous  than  they  really  were.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  some  man  of  learning,  leisure,  and  industry, 
and  placed  in  favourable  circiinstpuces,   will  soon 
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arise,  who,  by  employing  his  time  in  collecting, 
arranging,  and  publishing  all  the  genuine  works  of 
the  illustrious  Roger  Bacon,  will  do  honour  to  his 
country,  and  justice  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  it  ever  produced. 

Michael  Scot  of  Balwirie  was  born  in  the  last 
years  of  the  twelfth,  or  the  first  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  at  the  seat  of  his  family,  in  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland.  Having  received  the  first  part  of 
his  education  in  his  native  country,  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  where  many  of  the  Scottish  youth  in  those 
times  prosecuted  their  studies.  How  long  our  au- 
thor continued  at  Oxford,  is  unknown ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  other  lovers  of  learning,  he 
went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  the 
highest  academical  honours,  and  the  tide  of  "  the 
Mathematician"  among  the  learned,  and  of  "the 
Magician"  among  the  vulgar.  The  fame  of  his 
learning  procured  him  an  invitation  from  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  11.  who  was  by  far  the  most  learned 
prince  in  Europe,  and  the  greatest  encourager  and 
patron  of  learned  men  that  flourished  in  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy.  One  of  the  literary  objects  of  that 
excellent  prince  was  to  procure  Latin  translations 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  other  philoso- 
phers and  physicians  of  Greece  ;  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  project,  Michael  Scot  was  employed 
during  some  part  of  the  time  that  he  resided  at  the 
imperial  court.  For  this  task  he  was  believed  to  be 
better  qualified  than  many  other  scholars,  by  his 
knowledge  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  of  the 
Greek  and  Arabic  languages.  Accordingly  we  are 
told  by  Friar  Bacon,  that  the  translations  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  works  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  his  best  commentators,  that  were  published  by 
Michael  Scot  in  1230,  were  the  cause  of  the  high 
admiration  and  supreme  authority  which  that  philo- 
sopher obtained  among  the  Latin;  after  that  period. 
These  translations  our  author  dedicated  to  his  illus- 
trious patron  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  at  whose 
desire  they  had  been  undertaken  and  executed. 

Michael  Scot,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
spent  too  much  of  his  time  and  thought  in  the  study 
of  astrology.  On  this  vain  fallacious  science  he 
composed  a  very  voluminous  work,  at  the  command 
of  the  same  emperor  to  whom  he  was  astrologer ;  an 
office  which  was  in  those  times  both  lucrative  and 
honourable.  He  was  also  keenly  engaged  in  the 
study  of  alchymy,  or  the  transmutation  of  metals  ; 
and  wrote  a  book  on  the  nature  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
which,  in  the  mystical  language  of  alchymists,  signify 
gold  and  silver.  Influenced  by  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished,  he  eveu  applied 
to  those  most  frivolous  studies  of  chiromancy 
and  physiognomy,  which  pretend  to  teach  the  art  of 
discovering  the  dispositions  and  fortunes  of  men,  by 
tlie  lines  of  their  hands  and  features  of  their  faces. 
In  a  word,  the  following  character  of  this  author, 
drawn  by  one  who  had  studied  his  work.%  seems  to 
be  very  just : — "  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers, mathematicians,  physicians,  and  linguists 
of  his  age,  and,  had  he  not  been  too  much  addicted 
to  the  vain  studies  of  judicial  astrology,  alchymy, 
physiognomy,  and  chiromancy,  he  would  have  de- 
served better  of  the  republic  of  letters.  His  too  great 
curiosity  in  these  matters  made  the  vulgar  look  upon 
him  as  a  magician ;  though  none  speaks  or  writes 
more  respectfully  of  God  and  religion  than  he  does." 
So  strong  were  the  convictions  of  his  countrymen 
that  he  was  a  magician,  that  Dempster  assures  us, 
many  people  in  Scotland  in  bis  time  dared  not  so 
much  as  to  touch  his  works. 


After  the  death  of  his  illustrious  patron,  the  Em. 
peror  Frederick  II.  in  1250,  this  author  returned 
into  Britain,  where  he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a 
very  great  age,  and  to  have  died  in  1290. 

John  Duns  Scotus  was  so  famous  for  his  genius 
and  learning,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
have  contended  for  the  honour  of  his  birth.  This 
controversy  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  ; 
though  his  name  seems  to  favour  the  opinion,  that 
he  was  born  at  Duns  in  Berwickshire,  or  the  Merse 
in  Scotland.  The  precise  time  of  his  birth  is  also 
unknown  ;  but  from  several  circumstances  it  appears 
most  probable,  that  it  was  about  1265.  He  entered, 
when  he  was  very  young,  into  a  monastery  of  the 
Franciscans  at  Newcastle;  who,  discovering  the 
quickness  of  his  genius,  sent  him  to  Merton  college 
in  Oxford,  to  prosecute  his  studies.  In  this  famous 
seat  of  learning,  our  young  scholar  soon  became 
conspicuous  by  the  rapidity  and  facility  with  which 
he  advanced  in  the  acquisition  of  all  the  sciences. 
In  particular,  he  greatly  excelled  all  his  contempo 
raries  in  the  admired  art  of  logical  disputation,  by 
the  quickness  and  subtilty  of  his  distinctions,  and 
the  fecundity  of  his  invention.  He  made  great  pro- 
gress in  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  all 
the  different  branches  of  mathematical  learning ; 
after  which  he  applied  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  school-divinity.  When  our  author 
had  for  some  time  enjoyed  a  fellowship  in  his  own 
college,  he  was  advanced  to  the  theological  chair  in 
the  university  in  1301  :  a  station  for  which  he  was 
admirably  fitted,  and  in  whii  h  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying,  to  great  advantage,  the  immense  stores 
of  learning  which  he  had  amassed.  Accordingly  we 
are  told,  that  his  lectures  on  the  sentences  of  Peter 
Lombard  were  attended  by  incredible  numbers  of 
hearers,  and  received  with  great  applause.  For  at 
the  time  when  these  lectures  were  delivered,  we  are 
assured,  that  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  thou- 
sand students  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  of  whom 
many  were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  our  professor's 
eloquence  and  learning.  These  admired  lectures 
have  been  printed,  and,  together  with  some  com- 
ments upon  them,  fill  six  folio  volumes. 

Oxford  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
\-antage  of  so  popular  a  professor.  For  he  was 
commanded  by  the  general  of  his  order,  in  1304,  to 
remove  to  Paris,  to  defend  his  doctrine  of  the  imma- 
culate conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was 
impugned  by  the  divines  of  that  city.  This  he  per- 
formed with  great  applause,  in  an  assembly  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  called  for  the  determination  of 
that  important  question.  The  adversaries  of  the 
immaculate  conception  collected  all  their  force  on 
this  occasion,  and  produced  no  fewer,  it  is  said, 
than  two  hundred  objections  to  that  doctrine. 
"  Scotus  heard  them  with  great  composure  :  and  in 
his  reply,  he  recapitulated  all  their  objections,  and 
refuted  them  with  as  much  ease  as  Sampson  broke 
the  cords  of  the  Philistines;  after  which  lie  proved, 
by  many  strong  arguments,  to  the  amazement  and 
conviction  of  all  his  hearers,  that  the  most  holy 
Virgin  was  conceived  without  the  stain  of  original 
sin.  The  university  of  Paris  bestowed  on  him  the 
title  of  "the  subtile  Doctor,"  as  a  reward  for  his 
victory  in  this  famous  dispute."  One  of  this  illus- 
trious assembly,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the  person, 
but  not  to  the  fame  of  Scotus,  was  so  much  charmed, 
that  he  cried  out,  "  This  is  either  an  angel  from 
heaven,  a  devil  from  hell,  or  John  Duns  Scotus." 

When  Scotus  had  continued  about  four  years  at 
Paris,  he  was  sent  by  Gonsalvo,  the  general  of  the 
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Franciscan  order,  to  Cologne,  in  1308,  to  found  an 
university  in  that  city,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Paris, 
and  to  defend  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception,  against  the  disciples  of  Albert  the 
Great.  He  met  with  a  most  honourable  reception 
at  Cologne  ;  but  died  soon  after  his  arrival,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1308,  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  or,  according 
to  some  historians,  only  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

Few  men  of  learning  have  been  so  much  admired 
by  their  contemporaries,  or  loaded  with  such  ex- 
travagant praises  by  their  followers,  who  from  him 
were  called  "  Scotisfs,"  as  John  Duns  Scotus.  It 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  one  example  of  the 
pompous  strain  of  these  panegyrics : — "  He  was  so 
consummate  a  philosopher  that  he  could  have  been 
the  inventor  of  philosophy,  if  it  had  not  before  ex- 
isted. His  knowledge  of  all  the  mysteries  of  religion 
was  so  profound  and  perfect,  that  it  was  rather  in- 
tuitive certainty  than  belief.  He  described  the  di- 
vine nature  as  if  he  had  seen  God;  the  attributes  of 
celestial  spirits,  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel ;  the 
felicities  of  a  future  state,  as  if  he  had  enjoyed 
them ;  and  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  if  he  had 
penetrated  into  all  its  secrets.  He  wrote  so  many 
books  that  one  man  is  hardly  able  to  read  them,  and 
no  one  man  is  able  to  understand  them.  He  would 
have  written  more,  if  he  had  composed  with  less 
care  and  accuracy.  Such  was  our  immortal  Scotus, 
the  most  ingenious,  acute,  and  subtile  of  the  sons  of 
men."  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  sometimes  fell 
into  such  profound  meditations  that  he  remained 
several  hours  motionless,  and  insensible  to  all  ex- 
ternal objects.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
without  exaggeration,  that  few  men  ever  possessed 
a  more  fertile  invention,  a  more  retentive  memory, 
a  more  acute  and  penetrating  genius,  or  a  more  un- 
remitting application  to  study,  than  John  Duns 
Scotus;  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  and  for  the 
world,  all  those  noble  talents  were  misapplied  and 
wasted  on  the  subtilties  of  school  philosophy  and 
the  absurdities  of  school-divinity.  Considering  the 
shortness  of  his  life,  he  was  one  of  the  most  volu- 
minous writers  that  ever  lived.  Many  of  his  writings 
have  been  several  times  printed ;  but  the  most  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  is  that  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Waddings,  at  Lyons,  in  1639,  in  twelve 
volumes  folio.  These  works,  which  were  so  highly 
admired  that  about  twenty  different  authors  wrote 
commentaries  upon  them,  are  now  consigned  to  dust, 
and  almost  quite  neglected. 

William  Ockham,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
disciples  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  and  the  founder  of 
a  sect  of  schoolmen  called  "  Ockliamists,"  was  born 
a*.  Ockham,  in  Surrey,  about  1280.  When  he  was 
very  young,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Francis, 
and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  great  ardour  and 
success,  first  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  In 
both  these  universities,  he  was  a  constant  hearer 
and  great  admirer  of  Scotus  ;  but  being  of  a  bold, 
inquisitive  spirit,  he  did  not  yield  an  implicit  faith 
to  all  the  doctrines  of  his  illustrious  master.  On  the 
contrary,  he  impugned  some  of  his  opinions  with  so 
much  vigour  and  success,  that  he  obtained  many  fol- 
lowers, who,  on  that  account,  were  called  "  Ock- 
liamists;" and  somctiiiies  "  Nominals,"  because 
they  waged  a  long  and  fierce  war  against  aiiolhcr 
•ect  of  schfxjlmen,  called  "  Realists,"  about  certain 
tnetaphysical  subtilties  which  neither  of  ihein  un- 
derstood. 

Ockham  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  those 
violent  disputes  which  disquieted  the  Christian  world 


during  the  pontificate  of  John  XXII.  from  131G  to 
1334;  and  in  all  those  disputes  he  opposed  the  he- 
retical principles  and  ambitious  pretensions  of  the 
pope  with  great  vivacity  and  courage.  He  was 
made  provincial  of  the  Franciscans  in  England,  in 
a  general  assembly  of  the  order,  in  13'22  ,  and  in 
that  assembly  he  very  boldly  defended  the  princi- 
ples of  that  party  of  the  Franciscans  who  were 
called  "  the  Spiritual  Brethren,"  which  the  pope 
had  condemned  as  heretical,  by  two  solemn  decrees. 
He  also  impugned,  with  much  vehemence,  the  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  John  XXII.,  That  the  souls  of 
good  men  were  not  admitted  to  the  vision  of  God, 
and  the  happiness  of  heaven,  till  after  the  resurrec- 
tion. His  holiness  was  so  highly  enraged  at  this 
presumption,  that  he  pronounced  the  terrible  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  our  author;  which 
obliged  him  to  live  in  great  privacy  for  several  years. 
In  this  retirement  he  composed  several  of  his  works, 
particularly  his  compendium  of  the  heresies  of  Pope 
John  XXII.,  of  which  he  enumerated  no  fewer  than 
seventy-seven. 

Our  author  at  length  found  a  powerful  protector 
in  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  whose 
court  he  took  shelter,  in  1328.  This  prince,  who 
had  been  long  and  cruelly  persecuted,  and  at  last 
deposed  and  excommunicated,  by  the  pope,  received 
his  fellow  sufferer  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  his  privy  counsellors.  In  re- 
turn for  these  favours,  Ockham  published  several 
treatises  in  defence  of  the  emperor,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  favourite  maxim  of  the  pa\)al  court, 
which  had  been  boldly  avowed  by  Boniface  VIII., 
in  1301,  "  That  all  emperors,  kings,  and  princes, 
are  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  pope,  in 
temporals  as  well  as  spirituals."  In  opposition  to 
this  dangerous  doctrine,  which  was  not  very  suitable 
to  the  humble  title  of  the  "  servant  of  servants," 
Ockham  maintained,  that  the  emperor  was  subject 
to  none  but  God  in  temporals.  The  learned  Selcien 
gives  the  following  high  character  of  one  of  our  au- 
thor's political  treatises,  published  on  this  occasion  : 
"  It  is  a  most  learned  and  ingenious  work,  which 
merits  the  highest  commendations ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  the  very  best  performance  published 
concerning  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
powers."  So  much  did  these  spirited  publications 
of  our  author  contribute  to  siupport  the  emperor's 
cause,  that  he  used  to  address  that  prince  in  this 
familiar  manner;  "  If  you  will  defend  me  by  your 
sword,  I  will  defend  you  by  my  pen." 

During  the  life  of  the  emperor  his  protector,  Ock- 
ham smiled  in  safety  at  the  impotent  rage  of  three 
successive  popes,  John  XXII,,  Benedict  XII.,  and 
Clement  VI.,  who  denounced  the  most  direful  ana- 
themas against  him.  But  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  which  happened  Oct.  II,  1317,  he  found 
himself  no  longer  in  a  capacity  to  brave  the  papal 
thunders,  and  was  constrained  to  court  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  church  by  the  most  humiliating  sub- 
missions.  Some  literary  historians  indeed  say,  that 
he  died  about  six  months  before  the  emperor  liis  pa- 
tron, April  10,  1317.  But  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, for,  by  the  intercession  of  the  Fiancisean 
order,  he  obtained  absolution  from  Clement  \'I.  by 
a  bull  dated  at  Avignon,  June  19,  131'J,  upon  ( on- 
dition  of  renouncing  all  his  fonner  heresies,  and 
swearing  implicit  submission  to  every  papal  deci- 
sion and  mandate  for  the  future.  He  did  nothing 
survive  this  mortifying  abjuration  of  all  those 
opinions  which  he  had  laboured  with  so  much  ardour 
to  establish,  dying  at  Capua,  in  Italy,   September 
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20.  1350.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, industi'y  and  learning,  and  would  have  been 
happier  and  more  useful  if  he  had  lived  in  better 
times.  A  catalogue  of  his  numerous  works  may  be 
seen  in  Lelaud  and  Bale.  According  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  pompous  title  of  "  the  singular 
and  invincible  Doctor." 

The  most  important  eyents  in  the  life  of  the  fa- 
mous Dr.  John  Wickliif,  who  is  well  entitled  to  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  his  country,  for 
his  noble  efforts  to  deliver  it  from  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  the  church  and  court  of  Rome,  are  given 
in  the  body  of  the  history,  and  therefore  a  very 
brief  account  of  his  personal  character,  and  literary 
labours,  will  be  sutficieut  in  this  place.  He  was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Wicklitf,  near  Richmond,  in 
the  county  of  York,  about  1324;  and  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  merited  the  highest  academical 
honours,  obtained  successively  the  government  of 
Baliol  and  Canterbury  colleges,  and  was  advanced 
to  the  professorship  of  divinity.  His  theological 
lectures  were  delivered  to  crowded  audiences,  and 
received  with  incredible  applause ;  which  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  disseminate  his  doctrines,  which 
were  very  different  from  those  of  the  church  at  that 
time.  In  particular,  he  combated  with  great  spirit 
the  exorbitant  power  and  ambitious  pretensions  of 
the  court  of  Rome  in  temporals  as  well  as  spirituals ; 
and  with  equal  spirit  he  opposed  the  encroachments 
of  those  churchmen  who  were  the  great  supporters 
of  the  papal  power.  Having  entered  into  holy 
orders,  and  obtained,  first,  the  living  of  Fillingham 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  afterwards  the  rectory  of  Lut- 
terworth in  Leicestershire,  he  further  propagated 
his  opinions,  by  his  frequent,  eloquent,  and  popular 
preaching.  By  his  numerous  writings  in  the  En- 
glish language,  he  still  further  diffused  the  know- 
ledge of  his  doctrines,  and  exposed  the  sloth,  hy- 
pocrisy, and  other  vices  of  the  mendicant  friars,  to- 
gether with  the  various  corruptions  of  the  court  and 
chuich  of  Rome.  In  a  word,  such  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  teaching,  preaching,  and  writings  of  our 
author,  that  a  contemporary  historian,  who  appears 
to  have  been  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  assures  us, 
"  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  people  of  England 
became   his  followers,  and  embraced  his  doctrines." 


(where  the  doctrines  of  Wickliff  had  made  great 
progress),  publicly  burnt  more  than  two  hundred 
volumes  of  his  works  that  were  beautifully  written, 
and  finely  ornamented.  About  the  same  time  a 
great  number  of  his  books  were  publicly  burnt  at 
Oxford,  by  a  decree  of  the  university,  and  under  the 
inspection  of  the  chancellor.  But  all  these  attempts 
to  destroy  the  works  of  Wickliff  were  ineffectual; 
and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  copies 
of  all  his  numerous  publications  escaped.  The 
learned  bishop  Bale,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  aftirms,  "  That  he  had  seen  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  treatises  of  Dr.  Wickliff,  some  of  them 
in  Latin  and  others  in  English,  besides  his  transla- 
tions of  several  books."  His  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English  was  one  of  his  greatest  and  most 
useful  works  :  for  a  catalogue  of  which  works.  Tan- 
ner, Wharton,  and  Bale  may  be  consulted. 

The  endeavours  of  the  pope  and  monks  to  blacken 
the  character  and  diminish  the  fame  of  Dr.  Wick- 
liff, were  as  ineffectual  as  their  attempts  to  destroy 
his  works.  The  superiority  of  his  genius  aud  learn- 
ing were  so  conspicuous,  that  it  was  acknowledged 
by  his  greatest  enemies.  The  historian,  Knyghton, 
who  hated  him  heartily  for  his  attempt  to  reform 
the  church,  is  constrained  to  own,  "  that  no  man 
excelled  him  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his  argu- 
ments ;  and  that  he  excelled  all  men  in  the  irresisti- 
ble power  of  his  eloquence  in  disquisition."  Walden, 
who  was  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  acknowledged 
in  a  letter  to  Pope  Martin  V.  "  that  he  had  often 
stood  amazed  beyond  measure,  at  the  excellence  of 
his  learning,  the  boldness  of  his  assertions,  the  ex- 
actness of  his  authorities,  and  the  strength  of  his 
arguments."  The  following  character  of  this  great 
and  good  man  was  drawn  by  an  able  hand,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  just :  "  Dr.  John  Wickliff  was  a  man, 
than  whom  the  christian  world  in  these  last  ages 
has  not  produced  a  greater.  He  excelled  all  of  his 
contemporaries  in  all  the  different  branches  of  theo- 
logical learning,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  civil 
and  canon  law.  His  heart  was  inflamed  with  the 
most  ardent  love  of  God,  and  good  will  to  men ; 
which  excited  him  to  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
restore  the  church  to  its  primitive  purity.  The 
eminence  of  his  piety  and  virtue  his  greatest  advcr 
saries  never  dared  to  call  in  question,  and  to  the  su 
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received  from  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  other 
great  men  among  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  death,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
But  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  in  this 
place,  that  the  malice  of  his  enemies  did  not  permit 
him  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  grave.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  decree  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and  a 
bull  of  Pope  Martin  V.  directed  to  Robert  Fleming 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  bones  were  taken  up  and 
burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  a  rivulet :  an  act 
of  impotent  malevolence  which  is  hardly  credible. 

The  pope  and  clergy  not  only  persecuted  the  per- 
son of  Dr.  Wickliff  during  his  life,  and  his  ashes 
after  death,  but  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
blacken  his  character  and  destroy  his  works.  The 
two  monkish  historians,  Walsingham  and  Knygh- 
ton, his  contemporaries,  have  given  him  almost 
every  opprobrious  name  in  the  Latin  language  ;  but 
have  not  been  able  to  accuse  him  of  any  immorality. 
His  doctrines  were  condemned  by  various  councils 
after  his  death  ;  and  his  works  which  contained 
these  doctrines  were  burnt  tvhenever  they  could  be 
found.  Subynco  archbishop  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia 


Several  other  school  divines  and  philosophers 
flourished  in  Britain,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four 
teenth  century,  and  for  a  season  enjoyed  a  consider 
able  share  of  literary  fame;  but  as  their  works  are 
now  neglected,  it  would  be  improper  to  swell  this 
section  with  their  history. 

The  British  historians  of  this  period  were  very 
numerous  ;  but  only  a  very  few  of  them  were  so 
conspicuous  for  their  abilities  as  to  merit  a  place  in 
the  ceneral  history  of  their  country ;  and  of  these 
few  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  give  a  very  brief  account. 

Though  Matthew  Paris  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  faithful  and  best  informed  of  all  the 
English  historians  of  tiie  thirteenth  century,  his  own 
personal  history  is  very  imperfectly  preserved  ;  and 
is  chiefly  to  be  collected  from  his  own  writings.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  particular  time  or  place  of 
his  birth  nor  from  what  family  he  was  descended. 
The  first  circumstance  of  his  life  we  kuow  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk,  in  the 
abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  Jan.  21,  1217.  In  this  abbey 
he  continued  long,  and  became  so  famous  for  his 
learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  that  he  obtained  the  es- 
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tecra  aud  coulidcncc  of  sc\oial  gn-at  princes.  Willi 
his  own  sovereign  Henry  HI.  ho  apj^ears  to  have 
beea  on  a  very  friendly  and  familiar  footing ;  not 
only  employed  in  his  service,  but  entrusted  with  his 
secrets,  invited  to  his  table,  favoured  with  long  and 
frequent  conversations,  and  even  assisted  in  the 
composition  of  his  history  of  England.  "  He  who 
wrote  this  (says  he)  was  almost  constantly  with  the 
king  in  his  palace,  at  his  table,  or  in  his  closet ;  and 
that  prince  guided  his  pen  in  writing,  in  the  most 
diligent  and  condescending  manner."  At  the  same 
Lime  our  author  stood  in  the  highest  point  of  favour 
with  Haco  king  of  Norway,  a  wise  and  learned 
prince,  with  whom  he  corresponded  by  letters,  and 
lor  whom  he  transacted  some  important  affairs  in 
London  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  At  length  when 
the  monks  of  that  kingdom  had  become  extremely 
ignorant  and  disorderly,  Matthew  Paris  was  es- 
teemed the  mo>t  proper  person  in  the  church  to  be 
employed  in  an  attempt  to  instruct  and  reform  them. 
Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  a  bull  from  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  and  an  earnest  application  from  the 
king  of  Norway,  he  made  a  voyage  into  that  coun- 
try, in  P248,  where  he  spent  about  a  year  in  restor- 
ing monastic  discipline  to  its  primitive  strictness 
and  regularity.  During  his  residence  in  Norway, 
he  acted  also  as  ambassador  for  Lewis  IX.  king  of 
France,  whose  friendship  he  had  gained  by  his 
learning  and  integrity.  But  though  our  author  was 
a  favourite  he  was  not  a  flatterer  of  kings.  On  the 
contrary,  he  expostulated  with  and  admonished  his 
own  sovereign  with  much  freedom,  when  he  acted 
imprudently  or  unjustly.  When  Henry  III.  had 
granted,  by  a  charter,  to  one  of  his  courtiers  a  li- 
berty of  hunting  in  the  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban's,  directly  contrary  to  the  privileges 
which  he  had  before  granted  by  charter  to  that  ab- 
b' y,  our  author  tells  us,  that  he  went  boldly  to  the 
king,  and  reproached  him  for  this  unjust  proceed- 
ing; to  which  the  king  replied,  that  he  had  only 
imitated  the  pope,  who  daily  revoked  the  privileges 
he  had  granted,  and  bestowed  them  upon  others,  by 
the  clause  non  obstante  in  his  bulls.  No  historian 
who  has  recorded  the  transactions  of  his  own  coun 
trymcn  in  his  own  times,  can  be  compared  with 
Matthew  Paris  for  intrepidity.  He  censured  with- 
fiut  any  ceremony,  and  in  the  plainest  language, 
the  vices  and  follies  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank 
and  greatest  power.  Though  he  was  a  monk,  he 
has  painted  the  insatiable  avarice,  intolerable  ty- 
ranny, unbounded  luxury,  and  abandoned  perfidy 
of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  stronger  colours  than  any 
protestant  writer  has  done.  From  all  his  writings 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius,  taste,  and 
learning.  "  He  was  (says  a  literary  historian),  an 
elegant  poet,  an  eloquent  orator,  an  acute  logician, 
a  subtile  philosopher,  a  solid  divine,  a  celebrated 
historian,  and,  which  crowned  the  whole,  a  man 
justly  famous  for  purity,  integrity,  innocence,  and 
simplicity  of  manners."  In  his  leisure  hours  he 
amused  himself  with  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
fine  arts;  and  (if  we  may  believe  the  historian  of 
hii  own  abbey),  he  was  an  exquisite  sculptor  in 
gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  and  the  best  painter 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  This  virtuous, 
learned,  and  ingenious  person  paid  the  last  debt  to 
nature  in  Pi.'J'J,  at  St.  Alban's,  where  he  had  resided 
above  forty  years,  and  never  obtained  any  higher 
ofiic':  than  that  of  historiographer. 

The   theological   works  of  Matthew   Paris  liave 

thared  the  same  fate  with  those  of  many  of  his  con- 

orario;  but  tiig  hiftorical  labours  have  been 


more  fortunate,  and  have  secured  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  posterity  to  their  a\ithor.  The  great- 
e^t  and  most  valuable  of  these  historical  works  is 
entitled  Historia  Major,  which  is  a  very  full  history 
of  England,  from  the  conquest,  in  106G,  to  the  43d 
of  Henry  III.  in  1259.  In  the  first  part  of  that 
work,  from  the  conquest  to  1235,  our  author  was 
much  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Roger  dc  Wendo- 
ver,  his  predecessor  in  the  office  of  historiographer 
in  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and  it  was  continued 
after  his  death  to  1273,  by  William  Rishanger  his 
successor  in  that  oflice.  For  the  honour  of  his  own 
abbey,  our  author  wn)tc  the  lives  of  the  two  Offas 
kings  of  Mcrcia  (of  whom  Offa  II.  was  the  founder 
of  that  abbey),  and  also  of  the  lives  of  the  twenty- 
three  first  abbots  of  St.  Alban's.  To  these  works 
he  subjoined  addiiamenta  (additions),  containing 
certain  facts,  papers,  letters,  speeches,  &c.  which 
had  not  come  to  his  knowledge  in  due  time,  or  which 
he  had  neglected  to  insert  in  their  proper  places. 
The  above  historical  compositions  have  been  several 
times  printed,  and  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by 
every  lover  of  English  history  and  antitjuities,  who 
can  forgive  our  author  for  believing  and  introducing 
so  many  ridiculous  miracles,  apparitions,  predic- 
tions, &c. :  because  that  kind  of  credulity  was  the 
folly  of  the  times  rather  than  of  the  man.  The  first 
part  of  Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowers  of  His- 
tory, from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  conquest 
of  England,  is  said  to  be  almost  an  exact  transcript 
of  a  work  of  Matthew  Paris  which  had  never  been 
printed.  Besides  all  these,  our  author  made  an 
abridgement  of  his  His/orza  Major,  or  Larger  His- 
tory of  England,  with  the  title  oi  Historia  Minor; 
which  is  still  preserved  in  MS. 

We  know  still  less  of  the  personal  history  of  Thos. 
Wykes  than  of  his  contemporary  Matthew  Paris. 
He  was  a  regular  canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine in  the  abbey  of  Osney,  near  Oxford;  and,  im- 
proving his  favourable  situation  for  the  acquisition 
of  learning,  became  famous  for  tlie  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  his  erudition.  Besides  several  other  works 
on  different  subjects,  he  composed  a  history  or  chro- 
nicle of  England,  from  the  conquest,  in  10G6,  to 
1301,  soon  after  which  period  it  is  probable  he  died. 

Walter  Ilcmmingford  was  a  monk  in  the  abbey 
of  Gisburn,  in  Yorkshire,  of  the  same  order  with 
Thomas  Wykes,  and  also  wrote  a  history  of  Eng- 
land, nearly  of  the  same  period,  beginning  at  the 
Conijuest,  and  ending  in  1347,  in  which  year  he 
died.  We  do  not  so  much  as  know,  with  certainty, 
to  what  monasteries  John  de  Trokelowe  and  Henry 
de  Blaneford,  two  monks,  who  wrote  histories  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  belonged,  and  therefore  they 
are  mentioned  here  only  to  recommend  their  works, 
together  with  that  of  the  anonymous  monk  of 
Malmsbury,  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  attention 
of  English  antiquaries  and  historians,  as  containing 
many  curious  particulars  which  are  nowhere  else  to 
be  found. 

Robert  de  Avesbury,  who  was  register  of  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  court,  com])osed  a  his- 
tory of  England  in  his  own  times,  with  the  following 
title:  "  Miraljilia  gesta  Magnific  Riegis  Anglia; 
Domini  Edwardi  Tc-rtii  post  Conquestum,  Procc- 
rumque ;  tacti.s  primitus  quibusdam  gestis  in  tem- 
pore patris  sui  Domini  Edwardi  Secundi,  qua;  in 
regnis  Anglia;,  Scotia;,  et  Franciae,  ac  in  Aquitania 
et  Britannia,  noc  humana  sed  Dei  potcntia,  conti- 
gerunt  ;  per  Robevtum  de  Avesbury,  Curia;,  Can- 
tuarieutiis  Regiotri  Custodcm,  compilata,"  i.  e.  The 
wonderful  acts  of  the  magnificent  King  Lord  Ed- 
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ward  the  Third  after  the  Conquest,  and  of  his  nobles  ; 
to  which  are  premised  some  hints  of  the  transactions 
in  the  time  of  his  father  Edward  the  Second,  in  the 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  France,  as 
also  in  Aquitain  and  Britanny,  which  happened,  not 
by  the  power  of  man,  but  of  God;  compiled  by  Ro- 
bert of  Avesbury,  keeper  of  the  register  of  the  court 
of  Canterbury." 

Our  author  was  probably  prevented  by  death 
from  finishing  his  plan  ;  for  his  history  reaches  only 
to  the  thirtieth  of  Edward  III.  in  1356.  He  appears 
to  have  been  at  great  pains  to  procure  the  most  au- 
thentic information  ;  and  his  work  is  valuable  for 
the  sincerity  with  which  it  is  written,  and  the  origi- 
nal papers  it  contains. 

Nicholas  Trivet,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  was  born  about  1258,  and  in 
his  youth  became  a  Dominican  friar  in  London. 
Having  a  genius  and  taste  for  learning,  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  great  spirit  and  diligence, 
first  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  chosen  prior  of  his 
monastery,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office, 
with  great  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
society,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1328.  He  was 
a  voluminous  writer  on  various  subjects  in  philoso- 
phy and  divinity ;  but  he  is  introduced  in  this  place 
because  he  was  the  author  of  Historical  Annals, 
from  1130  to  1307.  Of  this  work  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  in  his  preface  :  "  When  I  studied  at 
Paris,  I  read  the  histories  of  France  and  Normandy, 
with  great  care,  and  faithfully  extracted  out  of  them 
every  thing  that  related  to  the  English  nation. 
From  these  extracts,  together  with  what  I  collected 
from  our  English  chronicles,  what  came  to  my  own 
knowledge,  and  what  I  learned  from  the  information 
of  men  worthy  of  credit,  I  have  composed  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  the  kings  of  England  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  family,  from  Henry  11.  to  our  own  times. 
But  though  I  have  bestowed  my  chief  attention  on 
the  affairs  of  England,  1  have  occasionally  intro- 
duced such  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  con- 
temporary popes,  emperors  of  Germany,  kings  of 
France,  and  some  other  princes,  as  had  come  to  my 
knowledge,  in  order  to  render  my  work  more  uni- 
versally useful  and  agreeable." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  many  readers  to  peruse  the 
short  memoirs  which  remain  of  the  other  historians 
,  of  this  period,  as  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Ralph 
Higden,  Henry  Knyghton,  John  de  Fordum,  Adam 
de  Merimuthe,  Thomas  Stubbs,  William  Thorn,  &c. 
&c. ;  which  may  be  found  in  Leland  and  the  Bio- 
graphia  Brittannica. 

Poetasters  abound  in  every  age;  but  real  and 
great  poets,  who  do  honour  to  their  country,  and 
merit  a  place  in  its  history,  are  commonly  very  few. 
Of  such  we  know  of  only  three  at  this  period,  viz. 
John  Gower,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  and  John  Barbour. 

That  John  Gower,  or  rather  Sir  John  Gower,  was 
of  an  ancient  and  opulent  family,  is  highly  probable  ; 
but  where  that  family  was  seated  is  not  certainly 
known.  He  was  born  about  1320,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  learned  education,  and  attained  a  proper 
age,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law  at  the  In- 
ner Temple,  with  such  diligence,  that  he  became 
eminent  in  his  profession.  His  application  to  these 
severer  studies  did  not  divert  him  from  courting  the 
muses  at  his  leisure  hours,  and  that  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  became  one  of  the  most  admired 
poets  of  the  age  in  which  ho  flourished.  Besides 
several  smaller  pieces,  he  composed  three  poems  of 
considerable  length,   in  three  different  languages, 


Latin,  French,  and  English.  To  these  poems  he 
gave  the  three  following  fanciful  and  pedantic  titles: 
Speculum  Medilantis,  Vox  Clamantis,  Confessio 
Amantis.  Speculum  Meditantis,  written  in  French, 
is  a  moral  poem,  recommending  fidelity  and  mutual 
love  to  married  persons,  by  examples  out  of  various 
histories.  Vox  Clamantis,  written  in  Latin,  is  an 
historical  poem  or  chronicle  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  The  so- 
lemnity of  the  style,  and  lowness  of  the  subject  of 
this  poem,  gives  it,  in  some  places,  a  burlesque  ap- 
pearance. These  two  poems  are  still  in  MS.  Con- 
fessio  Amantis,  written  in  English  at  the  desire  of 
Richard  II.,  is  a  poetical  system  of  morality,  illus- 
trated by  many  amusing  tales,  happilv  invented 
and  naturally  introduced.  This  poem  has  been 
several  times  printed.  He  also  left  various  speci- 
mens of  his  skill  in  divinity,  logic,  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  alchymy.  He  appears  to  have  been 
fond  of  writing ;  and  laments,  in  a  very  pathetic 
strain,  that,  by  the  failure  of  his  sight  in  his  old 
age,  he  was  constrained  to  lay  aside  his  pen.  He 
died  in  1402,  and  was  buried  in  the  conventual 
church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  in  Southwark,  which 
he  had  rebuilt  chiefly  at  his  own  expense.  Upon 
the  whole.  Sir  John  Gower  was  evidently  a  man  of 
uncommon  genius,  extensive  learning,  and  amiable 
manners,  one  of  the  fatheis  of  English  poetrv,  and 
one  of  the  first  who  wrote  with  any  considerable 
success  in  the  English  language. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  contemporary  and  intimate 
friend  of  Gower,  was  born  in  London  about  1328; 
but  all  attempts  to  discover  the  names  and  ranks  of 
his  parents  (though  they  were  certainly  neither  ob- 
scure nor  indigent)  have  been  unsuccessful.  When 
he  had  spent  some  years  in  prosecuting  his  studies, 
first  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  for 
his  further  improvement,  he  visited  France,  and 
some  other  foreign  countries ;  and  on  his  return 
from  his  travels,  he  became  a  student  of  law  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  But  this  study  not  being  agreeable 
to  his  taste,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at  court, 
for  which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  being  remark- 
ably handsome  in  his  person,  elegant  in  his  man- 
ners, an  universal  scholar,  and  an  admired  poet. 
He  accordingly  obtained  the  honourable  place  of 
page  to  Edward  III.  in  1359,  when  that  illustrious 
prince  was  in  the  summit  of  his  prosperity,  and  the 
English  court  in  its  highest  splendour,  adorned  by 
the  captive  kings  of  France  and  Scotland.  In  this 
station  he  rendered  himself  so  agreeable  to  his  royal 
master,  that  he  obtained  many  substantial  marks  of 
his  f-ivour,  and  enjoyed  an  income  of  no  less  thau 
1000/.  a-year,  equivalent  to  12,000/.  at  present 
In  this  flourishing  state  of  his  affairs,  he  married 
Phillippa  Rouet,  sister  to  the  famous  Catharine 
Lady  Svrynford,  then  mistress  and  afterwards  wife 
of  John  of  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  king's 
third  son.  By  this  marriage  a  connection  which  he 
had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Lancaster  was  much 
strengthened,  and  for  some  time  contributed  to  his 
promotion,  but  afterwards  involved  him  in  no  little 
trouble,  by  engaging  him  in  all  the  political  in- 
trigues of  that  ambitious  prince.  In  j)articular,  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  having  espoused  the  cause  of 
Wickliff,  from  political  views,  and  out  of  hatred  to 
the  clergy,  our  au'hor  engaged  with  warmth,  and 
from  principle,  in  the  same  cause.  In  consequence 
of  this,  having  espoused  the  party  of  John  Comber- 
ton,  mayor  of  London,  in  1382.  a  zealous  Wick- 
liSlte,  and  that  party  having  been  ruined  by  the 
superior  pov/er  of  tlie  court   and  elersv.  Chaucer 
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with  some  others,  escaped  to  the  continent.  Here 
he  lived  privately  several  years,  till  he  had  spent 
his  whole  estate  iu  supporting  himself  and  his  fel- 
low-exiles, which  obli};ed  him  to  return  secretly  into 
England.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  put  iu  prison,  where,  by  threats  and 
promises,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  disclose  the 
secrets  of  his  party,  by  which  he  obtained  his  li- 
berty, but  brought  upon  himself  an  unsupportable 
load  of  calumny.  In  this  deplorable  reverse  of 
fortune,  our  author  retired  to  Woodstock,  and  gave 
vent  to  his  melancholy  in  that  plaintive  perform- 
ance. The  Testament  of  Love ;  which  begins  in 
this  manner :  "  Alas !  Fortune,  alas !  I  that  some 
tyme  in  delicious  houres  was  wont  to  enjoy  blissful 
tsoundes,  am  now  dryve,  by  unhappy  hevinesse,  to 
bewaile  my  sondrie  yvels  iu  teue."  When  under 
this  cloud,  iu  1391,  he  composed  another  of  his 
prose  works,  entitled,  "  The  Conclusions  of  the 
Astrolabic,  for  the  use  of  his  second  son  Lewis  ;  "  a 
work  which  discovers  an  extensive  knowledge  in 
astronomy,  with  an  admirable  faculty  of  communi- 
cating that  knowledge  to  a  child  only  ten  years  of 
age.  A  few  years  after  this,  our  author's  affairs 
began  to  take  a  more  favourable  turn.  His  ancient 
friend  and  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancas- 
ter (now  become  his  brother-in-law,  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Swynford),  having,  aftei-  a  great  variety 
of  adventures,  recovered  his  influence  at  the  court 
of  England,  procured  him  several  grants  from  the 
crown,  which  enabled  him  to  spend  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  ease  and  plenty,  at  his  seat  of  Dun- 
nington  castle,  near  Newbury.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.,  the  son  of  his  laic  brother  and  patron 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
make  a  journey  to  London,  where  he  died,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1400,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
Whoever  reads  the  works  of  Chaucer  with  attention 
will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
learning,  as  well  as  charmed  with  the  fertility  of 
his  invention,  the  sweetness  of  his  numbers  (for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived),  and  all  the  other  marks  of 
a  great  and  cultivated  genius.  The  writer  of  his 
life  prefi.xcd  to  Mr.  Urry's  edition  of  his  works,  has 
given  him  the  following  character,  and  produced 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  deserved  it:  "  In  one 
word,  he  was  a  great  scholar,  a  pleasant  wit,  a 
candid  critic,  a  sociable  companion,  a  steadfast 
friend,  a  grave  philosophor,  a  temperate  economist, 
and  a  pious  christian." 

John  Barber,  or  Barbour,  an  eminent  divine, 
historian,  and  poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, about  l.TiO.  Having  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation, he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  pro- 
moted by  King  David  II.  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Aberdeen,  in  1356.  His  love  of  learning  was  so 
strong,  that  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies 
after  his  promotion.  With  this  view  ho  prevailed 
upon  his  own  sovereign,  King  David  Bruce,  with 
whom  he  was  in  great  favour,  to  apply  to  Edward  III. 
for  permission  to  study  at  Oxford,  which  wa,s  granted 
in  the  following  terms ;  "  Edward,  &c.  Know  ye, 
that  we  have  t.ikcn  under  our  ])rotcction  (at  the 
request  of  David  de  Bruie)  John  Barber,  archdra- 
con  of  Aberdeen,  with  three  scholars  in  his  com- 
pany, in  coming  into  our  kingdom  of  England,  in 
order  to  study  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  per- 
form hi»  scholastic  exercises,  and  in  remaining 
there,  and  in  returning  into  his  own  country  of 
Scotland ;  and  we  hereby  grant  him  our  safe  con- 
d'icl,  which  is  to  continue  in  force  for  one  year. 
WitncM  the  king  at  Westminutcr,   in   1357,   Au- 


gust  13."  The  archdeacon  was  not  only  famous  for 
his  extensive  knowledge  in  the  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity of  those  times,  but  still  more  admired  for  his 
admirable  genius  for  English  poetry,  in  which  he 
composed  a  history  of  the  life  and  glorious  actions 
of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  desire  of 
King  David  Bruce,  his  son,  who  gtanted  hira  a 
considerable  pension  for  his  encouragement,  which 
he  generously  bestowed  on  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  he  obtained 
permission  and  safe  conduct  from  Edward  III.  in 
1.365,  to  travel  through  England  into  France,  with 
six  horsemen,  his  attendants.  He  finished  his  his- 
tory of  the  heroic  Robert  Bruce  in  1373,  a  work  not 
only  remarkable  for  a  copious  circumstantial  detail 
of  the  exploits  of  that  illustrious  prince,  and  his 
brave  companions  in  arms,  Randolph  earl  of  Moray, 
and  the  Lord  James  Douglas,  but  also  for  the  beauty 
of  its  style,  which  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  his  con- 
temporary, Chaucer.  The  time  and  circumstances 
of  his  death  are  not  known. 

History  of  the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning  in  Great 
Britain,  from  1216  to  1399. 

All  the  different  kinds  of  schools  which  were  esta- 
blished in  Britain  in  the  preceding  period,  conti- 
nued to  flourish  in  the  present.  In  general,  we  are 
assured  by  the  most  learned  man  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Roger  Bacon,  that  there  had  never  been 
so  great  an  appearance  of  learning,  and  so  general 
an  a[)plication  to  study,  in  so  many  different  facul- 
ties, as  in  his  time,  when  schools  were  erected  in 
every  city,  town,  burgh,  and  castle. 

A  very  great  and  advantageous  change  in  the 
state  of  the  two  universities  of  England  took  place 
in  the  present  period,  and  merits  our  attention  In 
fonner  times  the  teachers  and  scholars  lodged  and 
studied  in  private  houses  or  halls,  which  they  rented 
from  the  citizens.  This  was  attended  with  many 
inconveniences,  and  gave  occasion  to  frequent  quar- 
rels between  the  scholars  and  citizens,  about  the 
rents  of  houses.  Various  methods  were  employed 
to  prevent  these  quarrels,  which  disturbed  the  peace 
and  even  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  universi- 
ties. In  particular,  Henry  III.,  iu  1231,  appointed 
two  respectable  citizens,  and  two  masters  of  arts,  to 
be  chosen  annually,  and  invested  with  authority  t.i 
determine  all  disputes  between  the  citizens  and 
scholars,  about  the  rents  of  houses.  But  this,  and 
all  other  methods  for  preserving  peace  between  the 
townsmen  and  scholars,  while  this  occasion  of  con- 
tention continued,  proved  ineffectuaL  At  length, 
some  generous  persons  (determined  to  deliver  the 
members  of  the  universities  from  their  too  great  de- 
pendence on  the  townsmen)  purchased  or  built 
large  houses,  and  admitted  both  teachers  and  scho- 
lars to  reside  in  them,  without  paying  any  rent. 
These  munificent  friends  of  learning  soon  discovered, 
that  some  ingenious  scholars  admitted  into  their 
houses  were  but  ill  provideil  with  the  means  of  re- 
warding their  teachers,  purchasing  books,  and  pro- 
curing other  necessaries ;  which  induced  them  and 
others  to  enlarge  their  charity,  and  to  endow  those 
houses  with  lands,  tenements,  and  revenues,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  studious  men 
and  youth.  By  these  steps  the  building  and  endov/- 
ing  colleges  became  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  rich 
and  generous  in  this  period,  as  building  and  endow- 
ing monasteries  had  been  in  some  former  periods. 
In  consequence  of  this  prevailing  taste,  several  no- 
ble halls  and  coUegCK  were  erected  and  endowed,  in 
both  the  univenitieg  of  England,  chiefly  lietweeo 
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the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

In  Oxford  the  following  colleges  were  founded  in 
this  period,  viz.  University  college,  Baliol  college, 
Merton  college,  Exeter  college,  Oriel  college.  Queen's 
college,  and  New  college ;  of  each  of  which  it  is 
proper  to  give  a  very  brief  account. 

If  University  hall  or  college  was  founded  and  en- 
dowed by  Alfred  the  Great,  that  foundation  was 
overturned,  and  those  endowments  were  dissipated, 
long  before  the  beginning  of  this  period.  William, 
archdeacon  of  Durham,  who  bequeathed  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  marks  to  the  university,  and  died  in 
1249,  may  be  esteemed  the  founder  of  the  present 
college,  as  some  tenements  on  which  it  was  built, 
and  with  which  it  was  endowed,  were  purchased  with 
that  money.  This  society,  when  it  was  first  fonued, 
about  1280,  was  very  small,  consisting  only  of  four 
masters  of  arts ;  but  it  gradually  increased,  both  in 
numbers  and  revenues,  by  the  successive  donations 
of  many  generous  benefactors. 

John  Baliol,  father  of  the  unfortunate  Prince 
John,  king  of  Scotland,  formed  and  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  design  of  founding  Baliol  college,  about 
1268;  and  that  design  was  perfected  by  his  widow 
the  lady  Dervogilla,  from  whom  her  son  John  Baliol 
derived  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland. 

Walter  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester,  founded  a 
college  for  twenty  scholars,  and  three  priests,  at 
Maldon  in  Surrey,  in  1264,  and  about  four  years 
after,  he  removed  that  society  to  Oxford,  where  he 
had  provided  a  place  for  their  reception,  which  has 
ever  since  that  time  been  denominated  Merton  college. 
Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  began,  about 
1315,  to  execute  a  design  which  he  had  formed  of' 
founding  a  hall  or  college  in  Oxford ;  and  in  a  few 
years,  with  the  assistance  of  Peter  de  Skelton,  a 
clergyman,  he  accomplished  that  design.  The  name 
of  this  foundation  was  at  first  Stapleton  hall ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  changed  to  Exeter  college,  by  a  bull 
of  Pope  Innocent  VII. 

Oriel  college  was  founded  by  Edward  II.,  and  his 
almoner  Adam  de  Brom,  about  1324.  It  was  first 
called  "  the  Hall  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  of  Oxford," 
and  derived  its  present  name  from  a  capital  mes- 
suage bestowed  upon  it  by  Edward  II. 

Robert  Eglesfield,  who  was  descended  of  an  an- 
cient family  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and 
chaplain  to  Queen  Philippa,  consort  of  Edward  III. 
founded  Queen's  college,  in  1340,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  his  countrymen  of  the  counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland.  He  gave  his  college 
its  name  in  honour  of  Queen  Philippa,  who  had 
very  much  encouraged  and  assisted  him  in  that  e.x- 
pensive  undertaking. 

The  illustrious  William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of 
Winchester,  soon  after  his  advancement  to  that  see, 
in  1366,  formed  the  design  of  founding  two  colleges, 
one  at  Winchester,  in  which  young  scholars  might 
receive  the  first  part  of  their  education  ;  and  another 
at  Oxford,  into  which  they  might  be  transplanted, 
and  their  education  perfected.  Having  spent  se- 
veral years  and  considerable  sums  of  money  in  pur- 
chasing certain  tenements  in  Oxford,  he  laid  the 
first  stone  of  his  college  there  for  a  master  and  se- 
venty scholars,  March  5,  1379,  and  finished  the 
fabric  in  1386.  In  his  foundation-charter  he  gave 
it  the  name  of  "  Seinte  Marie  College  of  Wynches- 
tre  in  Oxenford ;"  but  in  common  use  it  is  called 
"  New  College."  Soon  after  he  had  finished  this 
great  work,  he  built  and  endowed  his  college  at 
Winchester. 


In  Cambridge  the  following  halls  and  colleges 
were  founded  in  this  period,  viz.  Peter  house,  Mi- 
chael college.  University  hall.  King's  hall,  Clare 
hall,  Pembroke  hall.  Corpus  Christi  college.  Trinity 
hall,  Gonvil  hall. 

Hugh  Balsham,  sub-prior  and  afterwards  bishop 
of  Ely,  purchased  some  tenements  in  Cambridge, 
about  1256,  in  order  to  found  a  college;  and  though 
he  met  with  various  difliculties,  which  retarded  the 
full  execution  of  that  design,  he  still  continued  to 
prosecute  it ;  and  at  length,  about  1282,  the  build- 
ing was  finished  for  the  reception,  and  endowed  for 
the  maintenance  of  one  master,  fourteen  fellows, 
two  bible -clerks,  and  eight  poor  scholars. 

Harvy  de  Stanton,  canon  of  York  and  Wells,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to  Edward  II.,  founded 
and  endowed  a  college  about  1324,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael  the  archangel.  This  college  was 
taken  into  Trinity  college,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
University  hall  or  college  was  founded  by  Richard 
Badew,  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
in  1326.  But  this  college  was  hardly  ever  com- 
pleted, and  of  short  duration. 

King  Edward  II.  lor  some  years  maintained 
thirty-two  scholars  at  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
and  designed  to  have  founded  a  hall  for  their  resi- 
dence. This  design  was  executed  by  his  son  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  built  a  very  magnificent  hall,  and 
endowed  it  with  lands  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a  master  and  thirty-three  scholars.  This  hall  was 
united  to  Trinity  college  by  Henry  VIII. 

University  hall  having  been  burnt  down,  and  its 
founder  Richard  Badew  unable  to  rebuild  it,  Eliza- 
beth de  Clare,  countess  of  Ulster,  one  of  the  sisters 
and  coheiresses  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, raised  it  from  its  ruins  about  1347,  added  greatly 
to  its  revenues,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  "Clare  haU," 
in  honour  of  her  family. 

Pembroke  hall  was  founded  in  the  same  year  with 
Clare  hall,  by  a  great  but  unfortunate  lady,  Mary  de 
St.  Paul,  daughter  of  Guido,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  in 
France,  married  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  was  killed  in  a  tournament  soon  after 
his  marriage,  or,  according  to  some,  on  his  wedding- 
day,  June  23,  1323.  His  afflicted  widow  survived 
him  forty-two  years,  spending  the  greatest  part  of 
her  large  revenues  in  pious  and  charitable  works. 
Amono-  others  of  that  kind,  she  founded  a  hall  in 
Cambridge  for  a  master  and  thirty  scholars,  which 
she  called  by  her  husband's  name  and  her  own, 
"  the  hall  of  Valence  and  Mary  ;"  but  its  most  com- 
mon appellation  is  "  Pembroke  hall." 

The  united  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  St.  Mary, 
in  Cambridge,  assisted  by  the  patronage  of  Henry 
duke  of  Lancaster,  founded  a  college,  about  the 
same  time,  which  they  called  "  the  college  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  St.  Mary;"  but  its  most  common  name 
has  always  been  "  Bennet  college,"  from  St.  Ben- 
net's  church. 

William  Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  founded 
Trinity  hall,  in  Cambridge,  about  1350,  for  one  mas- 
ter, two  fellows,  and  three  scholars,  who  were  all  to 
be  students  of  the  civil  and  canon  law. 

About  the  same  time  Edmond  Gonvil,  parson  of 
Terrington  and  Rushworth,  in  Norfolk,  founded  a 
college  in  Cambridge,  for  a  master  and  twenty  scho- 
lars, which  he  called  "  Gonvil  hall,"  and  by  his  last 
will  left  a  considerable  snm  of  money  to  \\'illiam 
Bateman,  bishop  of  Norwich,  together  with  direc- 
tions for  perfecting  that  tbundatiou,  which  he  per- 
formed. 

Almost  all  the  above  halls  and  colleges  m  both 
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universities  were  comparatively  small  at  lirst;  but 
by  subsequent  benefactions  they  have  become  the 
most  maguiticent  and  opulent  seats  of  learning  in 
Europe. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  the  two  uuiversities  of 
England  ia  this  period  was  very  great.  The  famous 
Uichard  Fitz-Ralph,  archbishop  of  Armaugh,  in  an 
oration  against  the  mendicant  friars  which  he  pro- 
nounced before  the  pope  and  cardinals,  in  1357, 
made  the  following  declaration : — "  Even  in  my 
time,  there  were  thirty  thousand  students  in  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  at  present  there  are  hardly 
six  thousand  :  which  prodigious  dimiuulion  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  mendicant  friars,  who  entice  and  de- 
lude so  many  of  the  young  scholars  to  enter  into 
their  order,  that  parents  are  afraid  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  university."  We  shall  be  more  disposed 
to  believe  the  above  declaration,  when  we  consider, 
that  besides  all  the  above  colleges  that  have  been 
lately  founded,  there  were  at  that  time  between  two 
and  three  hundred  private  halls  in  Oxford,  in  which 
scholars  resided,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of 
schools,  in  whicii  they  studied  and  attended  lectures; 
and  wheu  we  reflect  also,  that  this  university  was 
frequented  by  great  multitudes  of  scholars  from 
.Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  continent,  as  well  as  by 
the  youth  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  two  universities  of  England  in  this  period 
were  frequently  disturbed,  and  sometimes  almost 
ruined,  by  violent  quarrels  among  the  scholars  or 
between  them  and  the  townsmen.  In  the  quarrels 
among  the  scholars,  the  southern  English,  Welsh, 
and  Irish,  commonly  formed  one  party  against  the 
northern  English  and  Scots.  Many  of  the  members 
of  both  universities,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  these 
quarrels,  retired  to  Northampton,  in  1260;  and, 
with  the  permission  of  Henry  III.  began  to  form  a 
new  university.  But  the  people  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  found  means  to  prevail  upon  that  prince 
to  dissolve  this  new  university,  and  to  command  the 
members  of  it  to  return  to  the  places  of  their  former 
residence,  in  12(35.  About  thirty  years  after,  the  uni- 
versity of  Stamford  began,  and  terminated  in  the 
same  manner. 

So  many  schools  were  founded,  and  so  many 
sciences  taught,  in  London  and  its  environs,  in  this 
period,  that  it  was  (not  very  improperly)  called  a 
third  university.  Edward  III.  built  a  college  at 
Westminster,  for  the  study  of  divinity,  which  was 
called  "  .St.  .Stephen's  college,"  and  was  dissolved 
by  Henry  VIII  in  1530.  Archbishop  IJradwardine 
founded  a  theological  lecture  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
in  London,  in  1344 ;  and  the  famous  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  built  and  endowed  a  college  for 
divincK  in  .St.  Paul's  church-yard. 

Soon  after  the  chief  courts  of  justice  were  firmly 
fixed  at  Westminster,  in  conformity  to  an  article  in 
the  Great  Charter,  a  famous  school  or.univcrsily  for 
the  study  of  the  law  was  gradually  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  place,  consisting  of  several 
colleges,  commonly  called  "  Inns  of  Court,  and  of 
Chancery."  These  inns  or  colleges  were  at  first 
few  and  inconsiderable;  but  before  the  end  of  our 
present  period,  they  wore  become  more  numerous 
and  flouriithing.  '1  his  appears  from  the  following 
very  di«tincl  ucscrijition  of  them  by  Sir  John  P'or- 
te»cue,  who  was  a  student  in  one  of  these  inns  of 
court  about  1 4IG.  "  The  laws  are  studied  in  a 
public  manner  and  place.  It  is  lituated  near  the 
king's  puLicc  at  Westminster,  where  the  courts  of 
Uw  are  held  and  in  whi(  h  law-proceedings  are 
picudoj  and  argued.     Here,  in    term-time,  the  Htu- 


dents  of  the  law  attend  in  great  numbers,  as  it  were 
to  public  schools,  and  are  there  instructed  in  all 
sorts  of  law-learning  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
courts.  The  situation  of  the  place  where  they  re- 
side and  study  is  between  Westminster  and  the  city 
of  London.  There  belong  to  it  ten  lesser  inns,  and 
sometimes  more,  which  are  called  the  "  Inns  of 
Chancery ;"  in  each  of  which  there  are  an  hundred 
students  at  least,  and  in  some  of  them  a  far  greater 
number,  though  not  constantly  residing.  The  stu- 
dents are  for  the  most  part  young  men.  Here  they 
study  the  nature  of  original  and  judicial  writs, 
which  are  the  very  first  jirinciples  of  the  law.  After 
they  have  made  some  progress  here,  and  are  more 
advanced  in  years,  they  are  admitted  into  the  inns 
of  court  properly  so  called.  Of  these  there  are  four 
in  number.  In  that  which  is  least  frequented,  there 
are  about  two  hundred  students.  There  is  both  in 
the  inns  of  court,  and  in  the  inns  of  chancery,  a  sort 
of  an  academy  or  gymnasium,  where  the  students 
learn  singing  and  all  kinds  of  music,  dancing,  and 
such  other  accomplishments  and  diversions  as  are 
suitable  to  persons  of  their  quality,  and  are  usually 
practised  at  court.  At  other  times  out  of  term,  the 
greater  part  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the 
law.  Upon  festival  days,  and  after  the  offices  of 
the  church  are  over,  they  employ  themselves  in  the 
study  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  I  need  not  be 
particular  in  describing  the  manner  and  method  how 
the  laws  are  studied  in  those  places.  But  I  may 
say  in  general,  that  it  is  pleasant,  and  excellently 
well  adapted  for  proficiency."  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  the  establishment  of  this  law- 
university  was  one  very  happy  consequence  of  fixing 
the  chief  courts  of  justice  at  one  certain  place,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  inspire  the  young  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  (who  generally  received  some 
part  of  their  education  at  the  inns  of  court)  with  a 
taste  for  learning. 


IlISTOHY  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM 
THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN,  IN  12IG,  TO  THE 
ACCESSION    OF    HENRY    IV.    IN    1399. 

History  of  tke  necessary  arts  in   Great  Britain  from 
121G,  to  1399. 

Tub  most  common  and  capital  operations  in  agri- 
culture, architecture,  and  other  necessary  arts,  are 
performed  in  the  same  manner,  through  many  suc- 
ceeding ages,  in  every  country  into  wliich  thoy  have 
been  introduced.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  m  a 
work  of  this  nature,  to  give  a  description  of  these 
permanent  operations  in  every  period,  whicli  would 
occasion  many  tedious  and  disgusting  repetitions. 
For  this  reason  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  give  an 
account  only  of  such  new  inventions,  or  consider- 
able alterations,  in  the  several  arts  in  each  period, 
as  made  their  first  appearance,  and  became  con- 
spicuous in  that  jieriod. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  very  many  and  great 
im])rovemenls  were  made  in  agriculture  in  the  pe- 
riod we  are  now  examining,  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  were 
unfavourable  to  such  improvements.  The  ccmntry 
was  almost  constantly  involved  in  war,  which  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  prni)lo,  and  particularly 
of  the  nobility,  from  the  improvement  of  their  lands 
by  agriculture.  A  taste  for  this  art  was  even  es- 
t>-emod  dishonourable  in  a  person  of  high  rank  ;  ana 
Edward  II.  was  bitterly  reproached,  as  well  as  much 
despised,  for  his  fondness  lor  agriculture,  and  ne 
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gleet  of  military  exercises.  The  greet  barons  and 
prelates,  who  were  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
kept  prodigious  quantities  of  land  in  their  own  im- 
mediate possession,  which  they  cultivated  partly  by 
their  slaves  or  villains,  and  partly  by  their  tenants, 
who  were  obliged  to  neglect  their  own  farms,  and 
labour  for  their  lords  whenever  they  were  called. 
Now,  as  these  slaves  and  tenants  had  little  or  no  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  their  labours,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  very  anxious  about  per- 
forming them  in  the  best  manner.  We  may  form 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  land  which  some  great 
prelates  kept  in  their  own  possession,  by  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  stock  upon  the  lands  of  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  delivered  to  bishop  Wyke- 
ham  in  1367,  by  the  executors  of  his  predecessor, 
viz.  127  draught-horses,  1556  head  of  black  cattle, 
3876  wethers,  4777  ewes,  3541  lambs,  besides  the 
sum  of  1662/.  lOs.  equivalent  to  20,000/.  of  our 
money  at  present,  which  they  paid  for  the  deficiency 
of  that  stock. 

The  frequent  and  very  destructive  famines  which 
prevailed  in  Britain  at  this  period,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  presumptive  proofs  of  the  imperfect  state 
of  agriculture.  Of  these  we  shall  mention  only  two, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  most  severe.  There 
was  so  great  a  famine  in  1258,  that  no  fewer  than 
15,000  persons  (as  we  are  told  by  a  writer  who  lived 
at  St.  Alban's  at  that  time)  died  in  London  of  hun- 
ger, besides  many  thousands  who  perished  for  want 
of  food  in  other  places.  But  that  famine  which  be- 
gan in  1314,  and  has  already  been  noticed  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  continued  to  rage  for  three  years 
both  in  England  and  Scotland,  must  have  been  still 
more  destructive :  for  in  the  course  of  that  dearth  a 
quarter  of  wheat,  it  is  said,  was  sold  for  forty  shil- 
lings, equivalent  to  thirty  pounds  of  our  money  at 
present;  though  in  the  former  famine,  in  1258,  it 
had  never  exceeded  sixteen  shillings.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  parliament  of  England  interposed,  and 
fixed  the  price  of  provisions  of  all  kinds  by  law  ;  but 
it  was  soon  found  that  this  law  prevented  the  bring- 
ing provisions  to  market,  and  it  was  therefore  re- 
pealed. The  king,  in  a  proclamation  which  he  pub- 
lished at  this  time,  prohibiting  the  making  of  malt, 
and  brevring  of  ale,  says,  "  that  if  this  was  not  pre- 
vented immediately,  not  only  the  poor,  but  people 
of  the  middle  rank,  would  inevitably  perish  for  want 
of  food."  In  a  word,  we  learn,  from  the  concurring 
testimony  of  several  historians  who  lived  in  those 
times,  or  soon  after,  that  prodigious  multitudes  of 
people  died  of  hunger,  or  of  diseases  contracted  by 
tlie  use  of  unwholesome  food;  and  that  many  were 
tempted  to  perpetrate  acts  of  the  most  unnatural 
cruelty,  to  prolong  their  wretched  lives.  It  may 
however  be  observed,  that  the  historians  who  give 
an  account  of  those  deplorable  famines,  ascribe  them 
to  unfavourable,  seasons,  and  not  to  bad  husbandry; 
and  it  is  also  true,  that  there  may  be  such  seasons, 
as  will  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  the  most  industrious 
and  skilful  husbandmen.  It  must  likewise  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  at  some  times  in  this  period,  grain 
of  all  kinds  was  very  plentiful,  and  sold  at  a  very 
low  rate.  A  qiiarter  of  wheat,  in  1288,  was  sold  in 
some  parts  of  England  for  twenty-pence,  in  others 
for  sixteen-pence,  and  in  others  for  a  shilling. 

Though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  new  opera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  agriculture  were  intro- 
duced in  this  period,  it  plainly  appears,  that  all 
those  which  had  been  before  in  use,  as  inclosing, 
fallowing,  manuring,  &c.  were  now  performed  more 
universally,  and  with  greater  dexterity  than  in  for- 


mer times.  Inclosing  was  carried  on  so  briskly, 
that  the  lands  of  England  were  in  general  inclosed 
with  ditches  and  hedges,  with  trees  planted  in  the 
hedge-rows,  before  the  end  of  this  period.  "  The 
feeding  lands,"  says  Sir  John  Fortescue,  "  are  like- 
wise inclosed  with  hedge-rows  and  ditches,  planted 
with  trees,  which  protect  the  flocks  and  herds  from 
the  bleak  winds  and  sultry  heats."  Summer-fallow- 
ing of  fields  for  wheat  was  practised  as  much,  if  not 
more  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  was  then  a  kind  of  rule  among 
farmers  lo  have  one-third  of  their  arable  lands  in 
fallow.  In  the  law-book  called  "  Fleta,"  which  was 
composed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  very  particular 
directions  are  given  as  to  the  most  proper  times  and 
best  manner  of  ploughing  and  dressing  fallows. 
The  farmer  is  there  directed  to  plough  no  deeper  in 
summer  than  is  necessary  for  destroying  the  weeds  ; 
not  to  lay  on  his  manure  till  a  little  before  the  last 
ploughing,  which  is  to  be  with  a  deep  and  narrow 
furrow.  Rules  are  also  given,  for  changing  and 
chusing  seed ;  for  proportioning  the  quantity  of 
difierent  kinds  of  seed  to  be  sown  on  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  degree  of 
richness  ;  for  collecting  and  compounding  manures, 
and  accommodating  them  to  the  grounds  on  which 
they  are  to  be  laid  ;  for  the  best  seasons  for  sowing 
seeds  of  difierent  kinds  on  all  the  variety  of  soils; 
and  in  a  word,  for  performing  every  operation  in 
husbandry,  at  the  best  time,  and  in  the  best  manner. 
In  the  same  work,  the  duties  and  business  of  the 
steward,  bailifi",  and  overseer,  of  a  manor,  and  of  all 
the  other  persons  concerned  in  the  cultivation  of  it, 
are  explained  at  full  length;  and  with  so  much  good 
sense,  that  if  they  were  well  performed,  the  manor 
could  not  be  ill  cultivated. 

Gardening,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  parts  of 
agriculture,  was  not  neglected  in  this  period.  Al- 
most every  great  castle,  and  large  monastery,  had, 
besides  a  kitchen  garden,  a  herbary  or  physic  gar- 
den, a  pomarium  or  orchard  :  and  some  of  them  had 
also  vineyards.  The  monks  of  Dunstaple  were  at 
much  expense  in  1294,  in  repairing  the  walls  about 
the  garden,  and  also  the  walls  about  the  herbary  of 
the  priory  ;  and  the  herbary  mentioned  in  Chaucer's 
Nonne's  priest's  tale,  appears  to  have  been  well- 
stored  with  medicinal  herbs,  shrubs,  &c.  The  or- 
chards of  the  great  barons  and  prelates,  as  well  as  of 
the  richer  convents,  contained  a  variety  of  fruit- 
trees  which  are  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
brought  into  Britain  at  a  much  later  time  The 
historians  of  this  period  commonly  conclude  the  an- 
nals of  every  year  with  an  account  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  corns,  fruits, 
and  herbage.  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  history  of  1257,  observes,  that  the  seasons  had 
been  unfavourable,  which  had  produced  a  famine, 
of  which  many  of  the  common  people  died.  "  That 
apples  were  scarce,  pears  still  scarcer ;  but  that 
cherries,  plums,  figs,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  included 
in  shells,  were  almost  quite  destroyed." 

The  historians  of  this  period  sometimes  mention 
vine-dressers  and  vineyards.  The  prior  of  Dunsta- 
ple paid  into  the  exchequer,  a  sum  of  money  for  an 
amercement  which  had  been  incurred  by  Stephen 
and  Peter  his  vine-dressers,  in  1220.  Ralph,  abbot 
of  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  cause  1  vines  to  be 
planted  in  a  field  at  Nordhome,  in  1320,  which  (as 
we  are  told  by  the  historian  of  that  monastery,  who 
had  often  seen  them)  did  him  great  honour,  and 
proved  very  profitable  to  the  society.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  that  these  historians   could  be  guilty  of  80 
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gross  an  abuse  of  words,  as  to  call  a  common  giir- 
flener  tiHr/or,  and  a  common  orchard  of  apple-trees 
rinea.  An  act  of  parliament  that  was  made  in  1423, 
for  regulating  the  capacity  or  measure  of  tuns,  pipes, 
tertians,  and  hogsheads  of  wine,  was  framed  to  com- 
prehend those  loi  wines  made  at  home,  as  well  as 
for  wines  imported.  "  It  is  ordained  and  established, 
that  no  man,  after  the  end  of  twelve  months  from 
the  feast  of  Easter  next  comming,  shall  bring  into 
the  realm  of  England,  from  what  country  soever  it 
be,  nor  make  within  the  same  realm,  a  tun  of  wine, 
except  it  contain  of  the  English  measure  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty -two  gallons,  &c.  upon  pain  of  for- 
feiture of  the  same  wine."  This  seems  to  indicate, 
that  the  wines  made  in  England  were  considerable 
for  their  quantity,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same 
kind  with  foreign  wines,  tliough  probably  of  an  iu- 
feriot  quality. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  not  only  trea- 
tises composed  at  this  time  for  the  instruction  of 
farmers  and  their  servants,  down  to  the  swineherd, 
were  written  in  Latin  :  but  even  the  accounts  of  the 
expenses  and  prohts  of  farms  and  dairies  were  kept 
in  that  language.  The  Latin  of  these  accounts,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  not  perfectly  classical ;  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  short  specimen : 
"  Et  pro  uno  seedcud  empto  iii  d.  Et  pro  uno  cart- 
tadel  unto  colero  cum  uno  pari  tractuum  cmptis 
xiv.  d  Et  pro  factura  de  drawyere  iii  d.  Et  pro 
uno  dongecart  empto  xiv  d.  Et  pro  sarrationne  et 
dolatione  unius  carthody  vi  d." 

As  the  sacred,  civil,  and  military  architecture  of 
this  period  was  nearly  in  the  same  style  with  that 
which  was  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  and  which  has  been  already  described, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  that  sub- 
ject in  this  place. 

Building  churches  and  monasteries  being  still  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  ob- 
taining the  pardon  of  sin  and  the  favour  of  heaven, 
prodigious  numbers  of  both  were  built  in  Britain,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  alone,  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  seven  abbeys,  priories,  and  other  reli- 
gious hou»c.<,  were  founded  in  England.  Many  of 
the  catheilral  and  conventual  churches  were  very 
large,  loUy,  and  magnificent  fabrics;  which  were 
raibed  at  a  very  great  expense  of  labour,  time,  and 
money.  Of  this  a  careful  inspection  of  the  catiie- 
drals  of  York,  Salisbury,  Litchfield,  Worcester, 
(Jloucester,  Ely,  Wincliester,  and  several  others, 
which  were  built  in  this  period,  will  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  prof)f;  and  at  the  same  time  will  give 
the  clearest  ideas  of  the  style  of  sacred  aichitecture 
which  then  prevailed.  This  style  was  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  lighter  Ciothic,  with  some  varia- 
tions. In  the  thirteenth  century  the  fashionable 
pillars  in  thurches  were  nf  I'urbic  marble,  very  slen- 
der and  round,  encompassed  with  marble  shafts  a 
little  detached,  having  each  a  capital  adorned  with 
f<diage,  which  joining,  formed  one  elegant  capital 
for  the  whole  jiillar.  The  windows  were  long  and 
narro«v,  with  pointcil  arches  and  painted  glass,  which 
was  introduced  about  tliat  time,  or  at  least  liecaiiie 
more  common.  In  this  century  aUo  they  began 
U>  delight  in  lofty  steeples,  with  spires  and  pin- 
nacles. In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  pillars  con- 
(iited  of  on  aHHemblage  of  shaits  not  delached,  but 
united,  forming  one  solid  and  elegant  column  :  the 
window*,  eiipecially  those  in  tlic  east  and  west  ends, 
were  greatly  enlarged,  divided  into  several  lights, 
by  ■toDe-muUious,  ruDuin(r  into  ramifications  above 


and  forming  numerous  compartments  in  various  fan- 
ciful shapes.  Those  windows,  filled  with  stained 
glass  of  the  most  lively  colours,  representing  kings, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  their  histories,  made  a  most 
solemn  and  glorious  appearance.  There  were  se- 
veral other  variations,  especially  in  the  taste  of  the 
carvings  and  other  ornaments,  which  are  too  mi- 
nute for  general  history. 

The  opulence  of  the  clergy,  and  zeal  of  the  laity, 
furnished  ample  funds  for  building  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  magnificent  churches,  monasteries,  and  reli- 
gious houses,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  work- 
men could  be  procured  to  execute  those  pious  works. 
The  popes,  for  very  obvious  reasons,  favoured  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  churches  and  convents  ; 
and  granted  many  indulgences  by  their  bulls,  to 
the  society  of  masons  in  order  to  increase  tlieir 
numbers.  These  indulgences  produced  their  full 
effect  in  those  superstitious  times ;  and  that  society 
became  very  numi^rous,  and  raised  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  magnificent  churches  about  this  time  in 
several  countries:  "  For,"  as  we  are  told  by  one  «  ho 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  history  and  consti- 
tution, "  the  Italians,  with  some  Greek  refugees, 
and  with  them  French,  Germans,  and  Flemings, 
joined  into  a  fraternity  of  architects,  procuring 
papal  bulls  for  their  encouragement  and  particular 
privileges ;  they  styled  themselves  Free-masons, 
and  ranged  from  one  nation  to  another,  as  tliey 
found  churches  to  be  built  t^for  very  many  in  those 
ages  were  every  where  in  building,  tlirough  piety 
or  emulation)  ;  their  government  was  regular;  and 
where  they  fixed,  near  the  building  in  hand,  they 
made  a  camp  of  huts.  A  surveyor  governed  in 
chief;  every  tenth  man  was  called  a  warden,  and 
overlooked  each  nine.  The  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, either  out  of  charity  or  commutation  of 
penance,  gave  the  materials  and  carriages.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  accounts  in  records  of  the  charge 
of  the  fabrics  of  some  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four 
hundred  years  old,  cannot  but  have  a  great  esteem 
for  their  economy,  and  admire  how  soon  they 
erected  such  lofty  structures." 

The  great  barons  and  prelates  of  England  still 
continued  to  reside  in  castles,  which  served  them  at 
once  for  dwelling  and  defence.  The  general  plan 
ofthese  castles  has  been  described  in  the  last  ap- 
pendix ;  and  that  plan  was  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowed in  the  present  period.  The  chief  towers  ge- 
nerally called  "  the  keeps,"  of  several  of  these 
castles,  have  lately  been  examined  with  great  atten- 
tion ;  from  whence  it  a])pears,  that  tliey  were  con- 
trived with  wonderful  art  to  answer  the  following 
purposes,  which  they  had  in  view  in  their  construe 
tion  :  I.  To  render  the  entrance  or  gate  at  once 
magnificent  and  impregnable.  2.  To  secure  the 
garrison,  and  to  enable  them  to  annoy  the  besiegers. 
3.  To  delude  the  besiegers  to  attack  the  strongest 
parts,  by  (giving  them  an  appearance  of  weakness. 
•1.  To  put  tlieir  prisoners,  provisions,  and  implements 
of  war,  out  of  the  reach  of  danger.  5.  To  convey  the 
engines  of  war  to  any  place  of  the  castle  witii  case 
and  expe<liti<>ii.  (i.  To  communicate  intelligence  in 
a  moment  to  any  part  of  the  building.  7.  To  suiiply 
the  t;arrison  with  water.  8.  To  convey  away  the 
smoke  and  filth.  9.  To  provide  a  commodious  and 
safe  habitation  for  the  lord  of  the  castle  and  his  fa- 
mily. As  a  specimen  of  their  contrivances  that 
which  they  employed  to  secure  a  constant  siip- 
]ily  of  water  to  every  apartment  is  given.  The 
tower  was  divided  within  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a 
thick  nartitiun- wall  of  maisMorv.   from  the  bottom  to 
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the  top.  The  well  for  supplying  the  garrison  vnth 
water  was  under  the  foundation  of  this  partition- 
wall  ;  and  the  pipe  of  it  was  carried  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wall  to  the  leads  of  the  castle,  whore  the 
puUy  for  drawing  the  water  was  fixed.  The  people 
on  each  floor  had  access  to  the  pipe  of  the  well,  for 
furnishing  themselves  with  water,  by  a  small  arched 
opening  in  the  partitiou-wall.  From  the  ground 
floor  to  the  water,  little  square  cavities  were  cut  in 
the  sides  of  the  pipe,  at  proper  distances,  by  which 
a  person  might  descend  to  cleanse  the  well.  It 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  invent  a  more  efi'ectual 
method  than  this  to  prevent  the  garrison  from  being 
deprived  of  the  necessary  article  of  water;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  the  contrivances  to  answer 
their  other  purposes  were  no  less  artful  and  inge- 
nious. It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the 
great  barons  and  prelates  of  this  period  sacrificed 
their  conveniency  to  their  security ;  which  seems  to 
have  been  their  chief  concern  in  the  construction  of 
their  castles  ;  the  apartments  of  which  were  com- 
monly gloomy,  the  bed-chambers  few  and  small,  the 
passages  narrow  and  intricate,  and  the  stairs  steep 
and  dark. 

The  arts  of  refining  and  working  metals  are  so 
useful  in  themselves,  and  so  necessary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  other  arts,  that  they  merit  some  attention  in 
every  period.  The  keen  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone,  in  which  many  ingenious  men  were  at  this 
time  engaged,  contributed  not  a  little  to  make  them 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  composition  I 
of  metals,  and  with  the  arts  of  compounding,  melt- 
ing, and  refining  them.  With  the  arts  of  tempering 
and  polishing  steel,  and  thereof  fabricating  defensive  j 
armour  and  offensive  arms,  they  were  well  ac-  ! 
quainted.  Of  copper  they  not  only  made  many  use- 
ful utensils,  but  even  statues.  The  sum  of  400/.  was 
paid  in  1395,  to  Nicholas  Broker  and  Godfrey  Prest, 
citizens  of  London,  and  coppersmiths,  for  two  sta- 
tues, one  of  the  king,  and  another  of  the  queen, 
made  of  copper,  and  gilt,  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
their  right  hands  joined,  and  holding  sceptres  in 
their  left  hands.  Statues  of  brass  were  still  more 
common  in  churches,  and  on  monuments.  The  gold- 
smiths and  jewellers  were  very  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  excelled  in  their  profession.  The  gold- 
smiths of  London  represented  to  Edward  III.  in 
1341,  that  many  of  their  workmen  had  lost  their 
sight  by  the  heat  of  fire  and  the  fumes  of  quicksil- 
ver ;  and  that  several  others  had  become  paralytic, 
infirm  and  weak,  by  performing  other  parts  of  their 
work  ;  and  upon  this  representation,  and  their  peti- 
tion, that  prince  granted  them  leave  to  found  and 
endow  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  sight,  or  health,  in  their  service.  This 
seems  to  indicate,  that  workmen  of  that  kind,  at 
that  time,  in  London,  were  very  numerous.  That 
some  of  them  excelled  in  their  profession,  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  contemporary  writers,  and  re- 
cords, and  from  their  descriptions  of  many  beautiful 
pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  Alad  de  Walsing- 
ham,  a  monk  of  Ely  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
several  others,  are  celebrated  for  their  superior  skill 
in  the  goldsmith's  art ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  peruse 
the  description  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate  and 
jewels  taken  from  Piers  Gavcston,  the  unfortunate 
favourite  of  Edward  II.  by  the  earls  of  Lancaster 
and  Warwick,  without  admiring  both  the  quantity 
and  workmanship.  Some  pieces  of  the  silver  plate 
in  that  collection  are  said  to  have  been  worth  four 
times  the  quantity  of  silver  which  they  contained. 
At  the  triumphant  entrv  of  Ric'hard    U    wiib   his 


good  Queen  Anne,  into  London,  in  1392,  the  citi- 
zens, besides  many  other  gifts,  presented  a  crown 
of  gold  to  the  king,  and  another  to  the  queen,  both 
of  great  value  at  the  fountain  in  Cheapside  ;  and 
when  the  procession  had  advanced  a  little  further, 
they  presented  a  table  of  gold,  with  a  representation 
of  the  Trinity  upon  it,  worth  800?.,  equivalent  to 
8000Z.  or  10,000/.  of  our  money,  to  the  king ;  and 
another  table  of  gold,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Anne 
upon  it,  of  equal  value,  to  the  queen.  There  is  the 
fullest  evidence,  that  England  was  very  rich  in  gold 
and  silver  plate  in  this  period;  for  besides  the  im- 
mense masses  of  those  precious  metals  in  the  cathe- 
dral, conventual,  and  other  churches,  made  into 
images,  altar-tables,  vessels  and  utensils  of  va- 
rious kinds,  some  of  the  nobles  had  greater  quanti- 
ties of  plate  than  we  could  imagine.  When  the 
palace  of  the  Savoy,  belonging  to  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  was  burnt,  with  all  its  rich  fur- 
niture, in  the  great  insurrection  in  1381,  the  keeper 
of  the  duke's  wardrobe  declared,  upon  oath.  That 
the  silver,  the  silver-gilt,  and  gold  plate,  in  that 
palace,  would  have  loaded  five  carts.  The  arts  of 
gilding  works  made  of  other  metals  with  gold,  and 
of  embossing  and  enchasing  gold  and  silver  plate, 
were  well  known  in  this  period.  Gilt  plate  and  gilt 
statues  are  frequently  mentioned  by  our  ancient 
historians:  and  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  figures 
representing  the  Trinity  and  St.  Anne  upon  the  two 
tables  of  gold,  presented  by  the  citizens  of  London 
to  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  were  embossed  or  en- 
chased. Nor  was  the  still  more  delicate  art  of 
enamelling  plate  and  jewels  unknown  in  the  times 
we  are  now  considering.  It  appears,  from  the  de- 
scriptive catalogue  published  by  Mr.  Rymer,  that 
besides  jewels  there  were  several  pieces  of  enamelled 
plate  in  the  collection  of  Piers  Gaveston. 

The  arts  of  cutting  and  setting  precious  stones  in 
crowns,  rings,  and  other  ornaments,  though  they 
are  rather  ornamental  than  necessary,  may  not  im- 
properly be  introduced  in  this  place,  as  they  are 
so  nearly  connected  with  the  metallic  arts.  They 
were  far  from  being  unknown  in  Britain  in  this  pe- 
riod ;  for  it  is  not  credible  that  all  the  jewels  (which 
appear  to  have  been  very  numerous  and  valuable) 
in  the  possession  of  our  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates, 
at  this  time,  were  of  foreign  workmanship.  Though 
Henry  III.  was  one  of  the  most  indigent  princes 
that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England,  he  had  many 
curious  and  valuable  jewels,  which  he  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  pawn.  Among  the  jewels  which  he  gave 
in  pawn  to  the  king  of  France,  in  1261,  for  five 
thousand  marks,  and  relieved  in  1272,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  324  gold  rings,  set  with  precious 
stones  of  various  kinds. 

It  is  not  known  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
invention  of  the  ingenious  and  useful  art  of  making 
clocks  of  metal  for  measuring  time  and  striking 
the  hours.  The  first  clock  we  hear  of  in  Britain 
was  placed  in  the  old  clock-tower  opposite  to  the 
gate  of  Westminster-hall,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
purchased  with  part  of  a  fine  of  800  marks  imposed 
upon  Randolff'  dc  Hengham,  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  in  1288.  Soon  after  this  (in  1292) 
another  clock,  which  cost  30/.,  equivalent  to  400/. 
of  our  money  at  present,  was  set  up  in  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury.  The  most  ancient  clocks  were  pro- 
bably imported,  or  made  by  a  foreign  artist.  For 
about  seventy  years  after  this,  Edward  III.  invited 
three  foreign  clock-makers,  viz.  John  Uninam,  Wil- 
liam Uninam,  and  John  Lutuyt  of  Delft,  to  come 
into  England,  and  granted  them  his  royal  protection 
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to  exercise  their  trade  of  clock-making  in  any  part 
of  his  kingdom  without  molestation.  The  desij^n 
of  this  jirotcction  certainly  was,  to  increase  the 
number  of  these  artists  in  his  dominions,  that  their 
works  might  be  more  easily  obtained.  By  these 
means,  clocks  were  not  uncommon  in  England, 
esi)<?cially  in  cathedral  and  conventual  churches, 
before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurv.  Chaucer 
compares  the  crowing  of  a  cock  to  a  church  organ 
for  sweetness,  and  to  a  church-clock  for  exactness 
as  to  time  :— 

His  voice  wa.n  merier  than  the  moric  orgon. 
On  mosso  dajis  that  in  tlie  churches  gun. 
Well  sikerer  was  his  crowing  in  his  logc. 
Than  is  a  clock,  ur  abbayc  horologe. 

Clocks  were  not  only  numerous,  but  the  art  of 
making  them  was  brought  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  pcrlvctinn  in  England,  before  the  end  of  this  pe- 
hod.  This  appears  from  the  following  description 
of  an  astronomical  clock  made  by  Richard  de  Wal- 
lingford,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  M.  Leland,  who  seems  to  have  seen  and 
examined  this  famous  clock,  having  told  us  that 
Richard  de  WalLngford  was  the  greatest  mathema- 
tician, astronomer,  and  mechanic  of  his  age,  pro- 
ceeds in  this  manner  :— "  After  he  was  chosen  ab- 
bot, his  ardent  love  of  learning,  and  intense  appli- 
cation to  study,  did  not  in  the  least  abate.  On 
the  contrary,  being  now  possessed  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  he  resolved  to  leave  a  lasting  monument  of 
his  ingenuity,  art,  and  learning.  With  this  view, 
he  fabricated,  at  a  great  expense  of  money,  thought, 
and  labour,  a  most  wonderful  clock,  which  repre- 
sents the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  tixed 
stars,  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  besides  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  other  lines  and  figures. 
When  he  had  finished  this  astonishing  piece  of 
mechanism,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no- 
thing in  Europe  comparable,  he  composed  a  book 
of  directions  for  managing  and  keeping  it  in  order, 
that  it  might  not  be  ruined  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
monks." 

Watches  were  also  made,  or  at  least  used  in  Bri- 
tain, not  long  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  A  watch  of  that  date  was  at  Bruce-castle 
in  Fif.'shire.  This  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity 
i«  thus  described  by  a  learned  and  honourable  gen- 
tleman, who  examined  it  with  attention  : — "  The 
outer  case  is  of  silver,  raised,  in  rather  a  handsome 

rattern,  over  a  ground  of  blue  enamel ;  and  I  think 
ran  distinguish  a  cypher  of  K.  B.  at  each  corner 
of  the  enchased  work.  On  the  dial-plate  is  written 
"  Robertus  B.  Rex  Scottorum;"  and  over  it  is  a 
convex  transparent  horn,  instead  of  the  glasses  which 
we  use  at  present.  This  very  singular  watch  is  not 
of  a  larger  size  than  those  which  are  now  in  com- 
mon use." 

The  people  of  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands  had 
long  been  the  chief  manufacturers  of  woollen  cloth 
in  Europe,  and  had  thereby  acquired  immense 
wealth,  which  naturally  excited  the  envy  and  enm- 
lation  of  other  nations.  The  English  in  particular, 
having  frn  at  quantities  of  most  excellent  wool,  by 
dccrei's  became  sensible  of  the  great  advantages 
with  which  the  manufacturing  of  it  at  home  would 
be  attended;  and  from  time  to  time  encouraged  that 
manufactory.  But  I'rince  Edward  III.  made  the 
most  vigorous  and  successful  efforts  to  that  jiurpose. 
In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reijjn,  in  1.3-31,  John  Kempc, 
a  famous  woollen  manufacturer  of  Flanders,  came 
into  England  with  hit  workmen  and  apprentices, 
and  waa  moit  {graciously  received  by  Edward ;  wko 


took  him  under  his  immediate  j)rotection,  and  pub. 
lishcd  a  proclamation,  promising  the  like  protection 
and  favour  to  all  foreign  weavers  and  fullers  who 
would  come  and  settle  in  England.  In  consequence 
of  that  invitation,  no  fewer  than  seventy  families  of 
Walloons  came  and  settled  in  England  the  same 
year;  and  these  were  followed  by  many  others  in 
the  succeeding  years  of  that  reign. 

The  parliament  of  England  seconded  the  prudent 
and  patriotic  views  of  that  prince,  by  making  seve- 
ral statutes  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen 
manufactory,  in  1337.  By  one  of  these  statutes, 
the  exportation  of  wool,  either  by  foreigners  or  de- 
nizens, is  made  felony,  until  the  king  and  his  coun- 
cil shall  order  it  otherwise;  by  another  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  foreign  cloths  shall  be  imported  into  the 
king's  dominions  under  the  penalty  of  the  fori'eiturc 
of  the  cloths,  and  the  importer  to  be  punished  at  the 
king's  will ;  by  a  third,  none  were  to  wear  any  fo- 
reign cloths  except  the  royal  family ;  and  by  a 
fourth,  cloth-workers  of  all  countries  were  invited 
to  come  into  the  king's  dominions,  by  promises  of 
protection  and  encouragement.  Thougli  these  laws 
were  premature,  and  could  not  be  executed  in  their 
full  extent  at  that  time,  they  had  a  great  eft'ect,  and 
contributed  very  much  to  the  establishment  of  the 
woollen  manufacture  in  England. 

The  people  in  general,  and  the  weavers  in  parti- 
cular, did  not  immediately  perceive  the  salutary 
tendency  of  these  measures  of  their  king  and  parlia- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  they  were  much  offended 
to  see  such  crowds  of  foreign  weavers  settling  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  England,  and  thriving  by 
their  skill  and  industry.  In  London  those  hated 
foreigners  were  so  cruelly  insulted,  that  their  lives 
were  continually  in  danger.  To  jjut  a  sto))  to  those 
outrages,  which  threatened  the  disappointment  of 
his  designs,  Edward  issued  a  mandate  to  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs  of  London,  in  1344,  to  apprehend  every 
person  who  gave  any  disturbance  to  the  foreign 
cloth  weavers,  to  commit  them  to  the  prison  of 
Newgate,  and  send  him  an  account  of  their  names, 
that  they  might  be  punished. 

By  these  and  the  like  means,  that  wise  prince 
established  the  manufactory  of  woollen  clotiis  of 
many  different  kinds  in  England,  in  so  effectual  a 
manner,  that  before  the  end  of  his  reign  it  was  in  a 
very  flourisliing  state.  This  appears  from  a  curious 
pajjcr  j)ul)lished  by  Mr.  Rymer,  in  the  seventh  vo- 
lume of  his  Focdera,  containing  a  grant  from  Ri- 
chard II.  in  1.382,  to  Cosmo  (Jentilis,  the  collector 
of  the  pope's  revenues  in  England,  to  export  a  great 
many  pieces  of  different  kinds  of  cloths  of  various 
colours,  .without  paying  any  duty.  The  first  article 
in  that  grant  consists  of  six  pieces  of  tapestry  of  a 
green  ground,  powdered  with  roses,  which  the  king 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  pope.  If  this  was  the  ma- 
nufactoiy  of  England,  which  is  very  jirobablc,  it 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  weaving  art,  and 
the  other  arts  connected  with  it,  had  then  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  perfection. 

Though  the  cruel  and  destructive  art  of  war  was 
never  more  necessary,  nor  more  practised  in  Britain 
than  in  the  present  period,  few  improvements  of im- 
portanr-e  were  made  in  that  ait.  in  the  course  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  armies  were  constituted, 
commanded,  and  armed  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  former  period,  which  has  been  already  de 
scril)ed. 

The  engines  employed  in  ba'tcring  the  walls  of 
towns  and  casllrs  acted  with  great  force,  and  some 
of  th^m  were  of  an  enormous  size.     Those  used  by 
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R<lward  I.  at  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  in  1303, 
threw  stones  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight.  One 
of  these  stones  was  thrown  with  so  much  force  (if 
we  may  believe  Matthew  of  Westminster),  that  it 
passed  through  both  the  outward  walls  of  the  castle. 
When  Edward  III.  invaded  Britanny,  in  1342,  he 
carried  his  engines  with  him  from  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don to  Sandwich,  with  an  intention  to  transport 
them  to  the  continent,  but,  not  being  able  to  procure 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  shipping  to  transport  both 
his  troops  and  engines,  he  left  these  last  behind  him, 
and  gave  a  commission  to  John  do  Wynewyk  and 
William  de  Hurle  to  press  as  many  ships  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom  as  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  back  the  engines  to  the  Tower.  This  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  those  instruments  of  destruction 
were  of  a  great  size,  as  well  as  very  numerous.  This 
ancient  artillery  continued  to  be  used  in  sieges  a 
fonsiderable  time,  some  of  them  two  centuries  after 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  cannon. 

Greek  fire  continued  also  to  be  employed  in  war, 
long  after  the  introduction  of  tire-arms,  particularly 
in  the  attack  and  defence  of  strong  places.  When 
an  English  army,  commanded  by  the  martial  bishop 
of  Norwich,  besieged  Ypres,  in  1383,  the  garrison, 
it  is  said,  defended  themselves  so  well  with  stones, 
arrows,  lances,  Greek  fire ,  and  certain  engines 
called  "  guns,"  that  they  obliged  the  English  to 
raise  the  siege  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  left 
behind  them  their  great  guns,  which  were  of  inesti- 
mable value.  A  part  of  that  army  was  soon  after 
besieged  in  the  town  of  Burbough,  by  the  French, 
who  threw  such  quantities  of  Greek  fire  into  it,  that 
they  burnt  a  third  part  of  the  town,  which  obliged 
the  English  to  capitulate. 

The  cross-bow  was  considered  as  so  destructive 
an  instrument,  that  the  use  of  it  amongst  christians 
against  one  another  was  prohibited  by  a  canon  of 
the  second  council  of  Lateran,  iu  1139,  and  by  a 
bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  which  for  a  time  had  their  effect. 
But  by  degrees  these  prohibitions  were  disregarded, 
the  cross-bow  was  resumed,  and  continued  in  use 
during  the  whole  of  this  period.  It  was  a  very  de- 
structive instrument,  throwing  arrows  or  quarrels  to 
a  great  distance.  Those  quarrels  were  larger  than 
other  arrows,  some  of  them  were  made  of  brass,  and 
pointed  with  steel. 

It  may  seem  surprising,  that  the  invention  of 
gunpowder  made  so  little  alteration  in  the  art  of  war 
for  so  long  a  time.  This  was  owing  to  several  causes. 
The  art  of  making  gunpowder  was  long  very  imper- 
fect, and  known  to  few  ;  and  the  art  of  making  in- 
struments proper  for  applying  it  to  the  purposes  of 


But  though  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and  fire 
arms  did  not  produce  immediately  any  very  remark, 
able  change  in  military  matters,  yet,  by  slow  degrees 
and  in  length  of  time,  it  brought  about  an  almost 
total  alteration  in  the  art  of  war;  and  therefore  it 
may  he  proper  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  progress 
of  this  great  revolution. 

That  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  and  the  art  of 
making  it,  were  known  to  our  ingenious  country- 
man, Roger  Bacon,  is  undeniable.  But  that  hu- 
mane philosopher,  dreading  the  consequences  of 
communicating  this  discovery  to  the  world,  trans- 
posed the  letters  of  the  Latin  words  which  signify 
charcoal,  which  made  the  whole  obscure.  By  this 
means  he  rendered  it  difficult  to  discover  this  dan- 
gerous secret  by  the  perusal  of  his  works,  and  at  the 
same  time  secured  to  himself  the  honour  of  having 
known  it,  if  it  should  be  discovered  by  any  other 
person.  This  accordingly  happened  not  long  after 
Bacon's  death ;  for,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  one  Barthold  Schwartz,  a  Ger- 
man monk  and  chymist,  accidentally  discovered 
gunpowder  as  he  was  pounding  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal  in  a  mortar,  for  some  other  purpose. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  time  when 
gunpowder  and  fire-arms  were  first  employed  in 
war  by  the  British  nations.  If  we  may  give  credit 
to  John  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  in  his 
metrical  life  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  Edward  III. 
had  cannon  (which  that  author  calls  "  crakys  of 
war")  in  his  first  campaign  against  the  Scots  in 
1327.  On  that  occasion,  he  acquaints  us,  the  Scots 
observed  two  great  novelties  in  the  English  army, 
which  he  thus  describes: 

Two  novelties  that  d.iy  they  saw, 

That  forouth  in  Scotland  had  been  nana. 

Timbers  for  helmes  was  the  ane. 

That  they  thought  then  of  great  beautie. 

And  also  wonder  for  to  see 

The  other  crakys  were  of  war. 

That  Uiey  before  heard  never  air. 

It  is  probable  that  the  archdeacon  received  this 
anecdote  fiom  some  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
been  in  the  Scotch  army,  and  heard  these  crakys  of 
war,  as  he  wrote  his  book  only  about  forty  years 
after  that  time.  It  seems  to  have  been  several  years 
after  this,  when  the  Scots  first  made  use  of  cannon, 
which  it  is  probable  they  received  from  France;  for 
a  fleet  consisting  of  five  large  ships,  loaded  with 
men  and  arms,  arrived  in  Scotland  from  France  in 
1339,  which  encouraged  the  Scots  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  those  strong  places  which  the  English 
still  possessed  in  Scotland.  With  the  assistance  of 
these  auxiliaries  they  took  Perth,  and  then  besieged 
the  castle  of  Stirling ;  and,  being  informed  that  an 


war  was  still  more  imperfect  In  consequence  of  army  was  ready  to  march  from  England  to  its  relief, 
this,  both  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  were  long  very  :  they  battered  the  place  with  cannon  and  other  en- 
scarce  and  very  dear.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  gines,  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitulate, 
cannon  which  the  English  left  behind  them  when  j  That  fire-arms  were  used  in  France  at  that  time, 
they  raised  the  siege  of  Ypres  iu  1383  were  either  and  before  it,  appears  from  the  following  article  in 
very  large  or  very  numerous ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  war,  in  1338: 
by  a  contemporary  historian,  that  their  value  was  "  To  Henry  de  Faumichan,  for  gunpowder  and 
inestimable.  The  same  historian  relates,  that  an  other  things  necessary  for  the  cannon  at  the  siege 
English  fleet,  in  1386,  took  two  French  ships  with  of  Puii  Guillaume."  Edward  III.  i  said  to  have 
very  valuable  cargoes ;  and  a  quantity  of  gunpow-  had  cannon  in  his  army  at  the  famous  battle  of 
der'was  found  in  one  of  them  which  was  of  greater  Cressy,  and  still  more  famous  siege  of  Calais,  in 
value  than  all  the  other  commodities.  Besides  this,  1346  By  degrees  the  use  of  cannon  became  more 
the  warriors  of  those  times  were  in  possession  of  and  more  common,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  con- 
very  powerful  instruments  of  destruction,  with  the  sternation  that  was  at  first  produced  by  their  ex- 
management  of  which  they  were  well  acquainted ;  plosion  was  very  much  abated.  This  we  learn  from 
and  therefore  we  may  presume  that  they  were  not  the  illustrious  Petrarch,  in  his  dialogues  on  the  re- 
very  forward  in  adopting  new  ones  of  so  difi'erent  a  mcdies  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  which  were  writtec 
nature.  iu   1358.      In  one  of  these  dialogues   between  G 
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and  K.  is  the  following  remarkable  passage:  — 
"  G.  I  have  cross-bows,  and  other  machines  of  war. 
R.  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  not  also  some  of 
those  instruments  which  discharge  balls  of  metal 
with  the  most  tremendous  noise  and  Hashes  of  fire. 
These  destructive  plagues  were  a  few  years  ago  very 
rare,  and  were  viewed  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment and  admiration;  but  now  (1358)  they  are 
become  as  common  and  familiar  as  any  other  kind 
of  arms.  So  quick  and  ingenious  are  the  minds  of 
men  in  learning  tiie  most  pernicious  arts  !  " 

Cannon,  or  as  they  were  called,  bumhards,  were  the 
most  ancient  fire  arms.  The  first  cannon  were  very 
clumsy  and  ill  contrived,  wider  at  the  mouth  than 
at  tlie  chamber,  and  so  like  a  mortar,  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  idea  of  them  was  suggested  by  that  in 
which  Schwartz  pounded  his  materials  when  he  dis- 
covered gunpowder.  This  capital  error  in  the  art 
of  making  cannon  was  soon  corrected ;  but  others 
Etill  remained.  They  were  all  made  of  iron,  without 
any  mixture  of  other  metals;  some  of  them  were  too 
long,  and  otht-rs  of  them  were  too  short.  In  a  word, 
the  art  of  making  cannon  was  still  very  imperfect 
long  after  the  conclusion  of  this  period. 

Both  gunpowder  and  cannon  were  made  iu  Eng- 
land in  the  fourteenth  century.  This  appears  from 
a  commission  given  to  Thomas  Norwich  by  Richard 
II.,  1378,  to  buy  two  great  and  two  small  cannon 
in  London,  or  any  other  place,  and  also  to  buy  cer- 
tain quantities  of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
for  making  gunpowder.  From  the  same  commission, 
as  well  as  from  other  evidences,  it  appears,  that 
cannon-balls  were  at  first  frequently  made  of  stone; 
for  the  same  person  is  therein  commanded  to  pur- 
chase six  hundred  balls  of  stone  for  cannon  and  for 
other  engines. 

Besides  great  guns,  which  are  still  named  cannon, 
a  smaller  kind  of  fire- arms,  called  hand-cannon, 
came  into  use  in  this  period.  They  were  so  small 
and  light,  that  one  of  them  was  carried  by  two  men, 
and  lired  from  a  rest  fixed  in  the  ground.  The  four 
hundred  cannon,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  with 
which  an  English  army  besieged  St.  Male  in  1378, 
must  have  been  of  this  kind. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance,  that  in  those  turbu- 
lent times  avarice  gave  some  check  to  cruelty,  and 
many  persons  who  might  have  been  killed  in  battle 
were  saved  and  taken  prisoners,  for  the  sake  of  their 
ransoms.  These  ransoms  were  commonly  as  great 
as  the  captives  were  capable  of  paying  ;  and  many 
jirisonors  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes  to 
regain  their  freedom.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ran- 
soms of  the  kings  of  France  and  Scotland,  Bertrand 
du  Guescelinc,  constable  of  France,  who  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1.3G8,  paid  no  le.«s  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  franks  of  gold  before  he  could  obtain 
his  liberty.  By  this  means  war  became  a  very 
gainful  trade  to  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
take  many  or  wealthy  prisoners.  The  famous  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  who  acquired  so  nmch  fame  and 
wealth  by  war  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  gained 
DO  less  than  8U0(J/.  (containing  as  mucli  silver  as 
2-1, (XX)/.,  and  equal  in  value  to  TuOjOOO/.  of  our  mo- 
ney at  present)  liy  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in 
om-  campaign,  in  13  lU.  Prisoners  of  war  were  so 
niuch  the  property  of  their  captors,  that  they  some- 
times sold  them,  and  sometimes  left  them  in  legacies 
U)  their  friends;  and  when  they  did  not  dispose  of 
them,  they  descended  to  their  heirs.  But  to  pre- 
vent dangerous  prisoners  from  being  too  easily  set 
at  lil>crty,  the  king  had  a  power  to  demand  them 
from  their  captors,  on  paving  u  competent  sum  tor 


their  ransom,  or  to  command  their  captors  not  to 
ransom  them  without  a  royal  license. 

History  of  the  fine  and  pleasing  arts  of  Sculpture, 
Painting,  Poetry,  and  Music,  in  Britain,  from  121G 
to  1399. 

Several  things  contributed  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fine  arts  in  the  present  period.  In  par- 
ticular, the  manner  of  building  and  furnishing 
churches,  the  forms  of  public  worship,  the  opulence 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  splendor  and  munificence  of 
the  greater  barons.  These  things  furnished  con- 
stant employment,  and  ample  rewards,  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  pleasing  arts,  and  rendered  a  genius 
for  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music,  equally 
honourable  and  profitable  to  the  possessor. 

Many  cathedial,  conventual,  and  other  churches, 
were  built  iu  Britain  in  this  period,  which  were  in 
general  magnificent  structures,  ornamented  on  the 
outside  with  statues  of  all  dimensions,  and  with  va- 
rious figures  of  angels,  saints,  popes,  prelates,  and 
monks,  in  basso  and  alto  relievo.  The  statues  and 
sculptures  that  were  executed  in  France,  have  been 
better  preserved  thau  those  of  Britain ;  and  plates 
with  descriptions  of  many  of  them,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Father  Moiitfaucou  ;  who  declares,  That 
the  sculptors  of  the  thirteenth  century  greatly  ex- 
celled their  predecessors  in  several  respects.  Be- 
sides those  which  had  been  defaced  by  time  and  thn 
injuries  of  the  weather,  many  of  the  statues  and 
sculptures  which  ornamented  the  churches  of  this 
island  wcie  demolished  by  violence  at  the  reforma- 
tion, or  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century ;  but 
those  few  which  still  remain  confirm  the  truth  of  Fa- 
ther Moutfaucon's  declaration. 

That  superstitious  veneration  which  was  univer- 
sally paid  to  crucifixes,  and  to  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles  and  other  saints,  furnished 
another  branch  of  business  to  the  statuaries  of  this 
period ;  and  they  were  excited,  by  the  most  ample 
rewards,  to  i.-xert  their  skill  to  give  those  objects  of  the 
people's  devotion  a  graceful  and  venerable  appear- 
ance. Several  of  the  clergy,  and  particularly  of  the 
monks,  applied  to  the  pious  work  (as  it  was  thou 
esteemed)  of  making  images  for  their  churches,  and 
were  prompted  by  their  religious  zeal,  and  by  the 
pro.spect  of  obtaining  both  wealth  and  honour,  to 
render  them  as  attractive  as  possible.  Walter  de 
Colecester,  sacrist  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  is  ce- 
lebrated by  Matthew  I'aris,  his  contemporary,  and 
a  monk  of  the  same  abbey,  as  an  admirable  statu- 
ary ;  and  several  of  his  works  arc  described  as  ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

The  shrines  of  saints,  with  the  tombs  of  princes, 
prelates,  barons,  knights,  and  their  ladies,  alVonlcd 
further  employment  to  the  statuaries  and  sculptors 
of  this  period;  as  they  were  generally  adorned  with 
statues,  and  some  of  them  with  a  great  number  oi 
figures.  Some  of  these  works  were  probably  exe- 
cuted by  foreign  artists;  as,  jiarlicularly,  the  shriuc 
of  l'>dward  tiic  Confessor,  in  Westminster  abbey,  by 
Peter  Cavalini,  a  Roman  sculptor.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  .sufficient  evidence,  tiiat  this  art  wiis 
cultivated  with  care  and  success  in  Britain  in  this 
period.  I'or,  besides  all  the  statues  that  were  used 
at  home,  we  find  that  some,  jirobably  considerable 
numbers,  were  exported.  Ricliard  II.  granted  a  li- 
cense to  Cosmo  Gentilis,  tiie  pope's  collector  in 
England,  in  1382,  to  export  three  great  images,  one 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  one  of  St.  Peter,  and  one  ol 
St.  Paul,  and  a  small  image  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
without  payinu  any  duty  or  custom  for  them,  which 
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seems  to  indicate,  that  certain  customs  were  then 
payable  on  the  exportation  of  such  commodities. 

When  sculpture  was  cultivated,  the   kindred  art 
of  painting  could  not  be  neglected.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  the  clearest  proofs  remaining  that  painting 
was  cultivated  with  still  greater  diligence  and  suc- 
cess   than   the    other.      In  particular,  painting  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished  very  much  in  the  former 
part  of  this  period,  under  the  patronage  of  Henry 
III.  who  was  a  most  munificent  encourager  of  the 
fine  arts.     This  prince  kept  several  painters  con- 
stantly in  his  service,  as  William,  a  monk  of  West- 
minster ;  William,  the  Florentine ;  and  Mr.  Walter, 
who  was  probably  Walter  de  Colecester,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Matthew  Paris  for   his  admirable  ge- 
nius for  painting  as  well  as  sculpture.     By   these 
and  others  many  historical  paintings  were  executed 
for  him,  in  his  several  palaces  of  Winchester,  Wood- 
stock, Westminster,  the  Tower  of  London,  Notting- 
ham, Northampton,  Windsor,  Guildford,  and  Kenil- 
worth.     One  chamber  in  the  palace  of  Winchester 
was  painted  green,  with  stars  of  gold  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  Old  and   New   Testament.     In  one 
room  in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  another  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  history  of  the  expedition 
of   Richard   I.  into  the    Holy   Land   was    painted. 
These    pictures  (to   say  nothing   of  many   others) 
must  have  contained  a  prodigious  number  of  figures; 
but  with  what  degree  of  taste  they  were  executed, 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging.     Though  some 
succeeding  princes  were  not  so  fond  of  paintings  as 
Henry  HI.   had  been,   the  art  still  continued   to 
flourish;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,   that  good 
painters  wanted  neither  patrons  nor  employment. 
The    coronation,   wars,    marriages,  and  funeral  of 
Edward  I.  were  painted  on  the  walls   of  the  great 
hall  in  the  episcopal  palace  of  Litchfield  in  1312, 
by  order  of  Bishop  Langton.     Friar  Simeon  saw  a 
still  more  curious  picture  in  the  palace  of  Westmin- 
ster, in   1322  ;   which  he  thus  describes  : — "  Near 
this  monastery  (of  Westminster)   stands  the  most 
famous  royal  palace  of  England,  in  which  is  that 
celebrated  chamber,  on  whose  walls  all  the  warlike 
histories  of  the  whole  bible  are   painted  with   inex- 
pressible skill,  and  explained  by  a  regular  and  com- 
plete series  of  texts,  beautifully  written  in  French 
over  each  battle,  to  the  no  small  admiration  of  the 
beholder,  and  display  of  royal  magnificence."     So 
intent  was  Edward  III.  upon  finishing  the  paintings 
in  the  chapel  of  his  palace  of  Westminster,  that  he 
granted  a  precept,  dated  18th  March  1350,  to  Hugh 
de  St.  Aban,  master  of  his  painters,  commanding 
him  to  impress  all  the  painters  in  the  counties  of 
Kent,    Middlesex,    Essex,   Surrey,   and  Sussex,  to 
conduct  them  to  Westminster,  and  keep  them  in  his 
service  as  long  as  it  should  be  necessary.     Appre- 
hending that  all  these  would  not  be   sufficient,  he 
granted  similar  precepts,  of  the  same  date,  to  John 
Athelard  and  Benedict  Nightingale,   to  impress  all 
the  painters  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northamp- 
ton, Oxford,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Cambridge,  Hun- 
tingdon, Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  for  the   same  pur- 
pose.    These  paintings  must  have   been  numerous 
and  extensive,  whatever  they  were  in  other  respects. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  principal  churches  and  chapels 
were  not  only  furnished  with  portraits  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  apostles,  and  other  saints,  but  the  walls 
of  some  of  them  were  almost  covered  with  scriptural, 
moral,  and  allegorical  paintings.     So  great  and  ge- 
neral was  the  taste  for  paintings  in  this  period,  that 
nut  only  the  walls  of  churches  and  palaces,  but  even 
of  the  bed-chambers  of  private  gentlemen,  were  orna- 


mented with  historical  pictures.  When  Chaucer 
was  roused  from  his  famous  poetical  dream,  he  ex- 
presses his  surprise,  that  all  the  gay  objects  which 
he  had  seen  in  his  sleep  were  vanished,  and  he  saw 
nothing 

Save  on  the  wals  old  portraiture 

Of  horsinen,  haukes,  and  houndis, 

And  hart  dire  all  full  of  woundis. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  real  description  of  the  poet's 
bed-chamber.  In  the  same  poem,  Chaucer  describes 
a  church-window : 

richly  ypeint 

With  lives  of  many  divers  seinL 

And  it  is  well  known,  that  painting  on  "lass  was 
much  practised,  and  brought  to  great  perfection,  in 
the  present  period.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ano- 
ther species  of  painting,  which  was  called  "illumi- 
nating." This  appears  from  many  manuscripts  beau- 
tifully illuminated,  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  libraries,  from  which 
several  prints  have  been  published.  Nay,  so  fashion, 
able  was  the  study  of  painting  in  this  period,  that  it 
was  esteemed  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  education  of 
a  young  gentleman  as  writing.  It  is  said  of  the  squire 
or  knight's  son,  in  Chaucer, 

Songis  he  could  make,  and  svell  indite. 

Just,  and  eke  daunce,  and  well  portraie  and  write." 

Though  Britain  abounded  as  much  with  poets  in 
the  thirteenth  century  as  in  any  other  period,  and 
though  they  were  as  much  admired  by  their  contem- 
poraries as  those  who  flourished  in  better  times, 
few  or  none  of  them  are  now  famous  :  their  names 
are  generally  forgotten,  and  their  works  neg- 
lected. This  obscurity  is  perhaps  as  much  owing  to 
the  antiquated  nature  of  the  languages  in  which  thev 
wrote,  and  the  subjects  of  which  they  sung,  as  to  the 
mediocrity  of  their  poetical  talents. 

To  say  nothing  of  sonnets,  and  other  short  pieces 
of  poetry,  the  larger  poems  composed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  either  metrical  chronicles  or 
metrical  romances ;  and  the  languages  in  which 
they  were  written  were  either  Latin,  French,  or 
English  ;  which  last  is  now  become  almost  as  un- 
intelligible to  a  mere  English  reader  as  the  two 
foiTBcr. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  was  a  monk  in  the 
abbey  of  Gloucester,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  composed  a  rhyming 
chronicle  of  England,  from  Brutus  to  Edward  I., 
which  has  been  printed.  Our  author,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  but  an  indifferent  poet,  and  a  worse 
historian,  having  adopted  the  most  absurd  fables  of 
Geott'ry  of  Monmouth,  and  clothed  them  in  tiresome 
inanimate  rhymes.  His  language  was  the  vulgar 
English  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  is  full  of 
Saxonisms,  and  hardly  intelligible  to  a  modern  rea- 
der. The  fabulous  account  he  gives  of  the  trans- 
portation of  Stonehenge  from  Africa  to  Ireland  by 
giants,  and  from  thence  to  Salisbury  plain  by  Mer- 
lin, will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  his  work. 

Peter  Langtoft,  a  canon  in  the  monastery  of 
Bridlington  in  Yorkshire,  flourished  at  the  same 
time  with  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  wrote  a  chro- 
nicle of  England  from  Cadwaller  to  Edward  I.  in 
French  verse.  This  work  was  properly  a  continua- 
tion of  an  ancient  metrical  chronicle  in  the  same 
language  :  the  first  part  of  which  had  been  com- 
posed by  one  Eustace  in  1155,  and  the  second  part 
by  Robert  Wace,  canon  of  Bayeux,  in  1 160.  All 
the  three  parts  of  this  chronicle  were  translated  into 
English  verse  by  Robert  Manning,  who  is  better 
known  by  the  name  of  Robert  de  Brunne,  from  the 
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monastery  of  Bruuuu  iu  1-incolnshire,  in  which  he 
was  a  monk.  He  acquaints  us  with  the  motives 
w  hich  engaged  him  to  make  this  trunslation,  in  bis 
prologue  to  the  first  and  second  parts,  and  of  the 
contents  of  these  two  parts.  We  give  the  following 
as  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  versification  of  the 
period: 

Lordyngs  that  be  now  here 

If  ye  wille  Ibtenc  and  lore. 

All  the  storj-  of  Inglaiule, 

As  Robert  .Manning  wrylten  it  fand. 

And  on  Kngly»ch  has  it  schewed. 

Nor  for  the  lered.  but  for  the  lewed. 

And  it  is  wisdom  forto  wytlen. 

The  state  of  the  land,  and  hef  it  wrytten, 

What  manere  of  folk  first  it  wan, 

And  of  what  kynde  it  Qrst  began. 

In  his  prologue  to  the  third  part,   he   gives  the  fol- 
lowing short  account  of  its  original  author  : 
Pers  of  Langtoft,  a  chaiion 
Schaven  in  tlie  house  of  Bridlyngton 
On  Frankis  style  his  storie  he  wrote 
Of  Inglis  kings,  &c 

Metrical  romances,  celebrating  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  valiant  and  gentle  knights,  were  the 
most  frequent  and  favourite  productions  of  the  poets 
of  the  thirteenth  centurj'.  Incredible  numbers  of 
those  romances  were  composed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land in  that  period ;  and  hearing  them  repeated  or 
sung  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  in  the  halls  of  palaces 
and  Ccistles,  formed  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of 
persons  of  the  highest  rank.  The  following  versified 
catalogue  of  a  few  of  these  romances  will  give  the 
reader  som?  idea  of  their  numbers^  their  heroes, 
and  their  subjects : 

Many  Romayns  men  make  .ew. 

Of  good  knyghtes  and  of  trewe : 

Of  tUeir  dedes  men  make  romauns, 

Both  in  England  and  in  Fraunce. 

OfRolajid  and  of  Olyvere, 

And  of  cvcrie  Uosepere, 

Of  Alysaundrc  and  Charlemayne, 

Of  Kyng  Arthur    and  of  Gawayne  : 

How  they  were  knyghtes  good  and  courloys, 

Of  Turpen  and  of  Oger  and  Danois; 

Of  Troye  men  rede  m  ryme. 

Of  Hector  and  of  Achilles, 

What  folk  they  slew  in  pros,  &c 

There  are  great  numbers  of  these  catalogues  ex- 
isting, and  the  romances  themselves  must  have  been 
very  numerous. 

The  authors  of  these  metrical  romances  paid  very 
little  regard  to  the  true  history  of  their  respective 
heroes,  but  boldly  contradicted  the  best  known  and 
best  established  facts.  Nothing,  for  example,  was 
better  knoivn  in  the  thirteenlh  century  when  the 
romance  of  our  king  Richard  I.  was  written,  than 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Henry  II.  and  his  queen 
Klcanor  of  Provence.  But  this  plain  story  did  not 
please  the  author  of  that  romance,  who  opens  his 
i)ocm  with  the  following  fiction  :  Henry  II.  having, 
by  the  advice  of  his  barons,  resolved  to  marry,  sends 
messengers  into  many  different  countries,  with  di- 
rections that — 

The  fayrcst  woman  that  was  on  lyvc 
'1  hey  should  brmg  him  to  wyvc. 

These  messengers  accidentally  met  at  sea  with  a 
must  splendid  ship, 

Such  ne  saw  they  never  none. 

For  it  was  so  gay  begone. 

Kvery  nayle  with  gold  y  grave, 

Of  pure  gold  was  his  skalve. 

Her  mast  was  of  ivory. 

Of  suinytc  her  sayle  wytly. 

Hit  ro|x-s  all  of  whyle  sylk. 

As  Hhyle  as  ever  wasony  mylke. 

'the  noble  ihip  was  without 

Willi  clothes  of  gold  spread  about. 

Ami  her  loft  and  her  wyndJnca 

AU  of  gold  depaynlcd  wa& 


Being  courteously  invited,  they  went  on  board  j 
this  ship,  where  they  found  Carbarryne  King  of 
Antioch,  with  his  daughter,  a  princess  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of 
knights  and  ladies.  The  king  received  them  with 
great  politeness,  and  entertained  them  with  a  sump- 
tuous feast. 

The  messengers  then  acquainted  the  king  and  the 
princess  with  the  commission  they  had  received 
from  their  master  the  king  of  England,  and  assured 
them, — 

Further  we  will  seek  nought, 

To  my  lorde  she  shall  be  brought 

Accordingly  the  king  and  princess,  with  ambassa- 
dors, arrived  safe  in  England,  the  princess  is  mar- 
ried to  Henry  II.  and  the  lion-hearted  Richard,  the 
hero  of  the  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  the  fruit 
of  that  mariiage. 

The  metrical  romances  of  this  period  contain  de- 
scriptions of  the  marvellous  adventures  of  their 
knightly  heroes,  and  abound  with  the  Gothic  ma 
chinery  of  dragons,  giants,  elves,  fairies,  enchanters, 
&c.  But  for  a  more  perfect  account  of  these  curious 
performances  than  can  be  admitted  into  general 
history,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Percy's  reliques 
of  ancient  English  poetry  and  Warton's  history  of 
poetry. 

The  same  taste  for  composing,  reading,  and  hear- 
ing metrical  romances  of  chivalry  prevailed   in  the 
fourteenth  century,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.     About  the  middle  of  that  century  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive,  or  at  least  to  imitate  the 
alliterative    poetry    of   the    Anglo-Saxons    without 
rhyme,   by  Robert  Langlande,    a  secular    priest   of 
Oxford,  in  his  famous  allegorical  satire  against  per- 
sons of    all    professions,   called    "  The   Vision  of 
Pierce  Plowman."     This  poem  abounds  with  the 
boldest  personifications,  the  keenest  satire,  the  most 
expressive  descriptions,   and  the  most  singular  ver- 
sification ;  of  all  which  the  four  following  lines,  re- 
presenting the  manner   in   which  hunger  treated  a 
reduced  spendthrift,  must  sutlice  as  a  specimen  : 
Hunger  in  hast  tho'  hint  Wastour  by  the  maw. 
And  wrong  him  so  by  the  wonibo  that  dolh  bis  eics  watered 
He  buffeted  the  Briton  about  the  chokes 
That  he  looked  lyke  a  lanterne  al  his  hfc  after. 

About  1.390,  another  poem  in  the  same  kind  of  ver- 
sification was  composed,   called   "  Pierce  the  Plow- 
man's Crede."     It  is  a  severe  satire  on  the  four  or- 
ders of  mendicant  friars  ;   and  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  an  overgrown  Franciscan  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  poem  : 
I  lond  in  a  freture  a  frerc  on  a  benche, 
A  great  chorl  and  a  grym.  growen  as  a  tonne, 
With  a  face  so  fat,  as  a  full  bicddre 
Blowen  bretful  of  breth,  and  as  a  hagge  honged 
On  bothen  his  chekes  and  his  chyn,  with  a  choll  lollcde 
So  great  a  goscy,  growen  all  of  grcce, 
That  all  wagged  his  flesh  as  a  (|uick  mire 

Jflhn  Barbour,  archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  was  ono 
of  the  best  poets  of  Scotland,  or  even  of  Britain,  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  This  appears  from  his  me- 
trical history  of  the  life  and  acts  of  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  work  of  considerable 
merit,  for  the  time  in  which  it  is  composed.  Though 
the  archdeacon  styled  his  poem  "  a  Romans,"  he 
did  not  mean  that  it  consisted  of  fabulous  adven- 
tures ;  for  he  intended  it  to  be  (as  for  the  most  part 
it  is)  a  true  history  of  the  great  actions  of  this  hero. 
The  versification  of  this  poem  is,  in  general,  correct 
and  smooth,  and  the  sentiments  just  and  noble.  Of 
this  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  many  proofs,  of 
which  the  following  high  encomium  on  freedom  or 
liberty  ia  otie : 
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Ah  freedom  is  a  noble  thing ! 
Freedom  makes  man  to  have  liking ; 
Freedom  all  solace  to  man  gives; 
He  lives  at  ease  that  freely  lives. 
A  nobk-  lieart  may  have  none  case. 
Nor  nought  else  that  may  it  please, 
If  freedom  fail. 

[t  is  remarkable,  that  though  Barbour  was  a  Scots- 
man, his  language  is  rather  more  intelligible  to  a 
modern  English  reader  than  that  of  any  other  poet 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  his  great  coutemporary 
Chaucer  himself  not  excepted. 

At  the  same  time  flourished  the  two  princes  of 
ancient  English  poets,  the  great  improvers  of  their 
art,  and  polishers  of  the  language  of  their  country, 
Geoffry  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  whose  personal 
histories  have  been  briefly  related.  The  shortest 
analysis  that  could  be  given  of  the  numerous  works 
of  these  venerable  bards  would  exceed  our  limits. 
The  following  characters  of  their  poetical  talents,  is 
taken  from  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry. 

"  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove,  that  in  eleva- 
tion and  elegance,  in  harmony  and  perspicuity  of 
versification,  Chaucer  surpasses  his  predecessors  in 
an  infinite  proportion :  that  his  genius  was  univer- 
sal, and  adapted  to  themes  of  unbounded  variety ; 
that  his  merit  was  not  less  in  painting  familiar  man- 
ners with  humour  and  propriety,  than  in  moving 
the  passions,  and  in  representing  the  beautiful  or 
the  grand  objects  of  nature  with  grace  and  sublimity. 
In  a  word  that  he  appeared  with  all  the  lustre  and 
dignity  of  a  true  poet,  in  an  age  which  compelled 
him  to  struggle  with  a  barbarous  language  and  a 
national  want  of  taste,  and  when  to  write  verses  at  all 
was  considered  as  a  singular  qualification." 

"  If  Chaucer  had  not  existed,  the  compositions 
of  John  Gower,  t^e  next  poet  in  succession,  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient  to  rescue  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  from  the  imputation 
of  barbarism.  His  education  was  liberal  and  un- 
circumscribed,  his  course  of  reading  extensive,  and 
he  tempered  his  severer  studi*  with  a  knowledge  of 
life.  By  a  critical  cultivation  of  his  native  language, 
he  endeavoured  to  reform  its  irregularities,  and  to 
establish  an  English  style." 

Music  and  poetry  were  more  intimately  united  in 
the  middle  ages  than  they  are  at  present.  Many 
musicians  were  then  poets,  and  sung  verses  ccm- 
posed  by  themselves,  and  by  others  of  their  pro- 
fession, to  the  music  of  their  instruments.  The 
secular  musicians  of  those  times  were  called  "  min- 
strels," and  formed  a  very  numerous  fraternity,  pos- 
sessing many  privileges,  and  were  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  persons  of  all  ranks.  They  wore  a  particu- 
lar dress,  and  certain  ornaments,  which  procured 
them  immediate  access  to  the  greatest  personages 
on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  Of  this  the  following 
remarkable  and  •well-attested  fact  is  a  sufficient 
proof:  "  When  Edward  II.  this  year  (I3I6)  so- 
lemnized the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and  sat  at  table  in 
royal  state  in  the  great  hall  of  Westminster,  at- 
tended by  the  peers  of  the  realm,  a  certain  woman, 
dressed  in  the  habit  of  a  minstrel,  riding  on  a  great 
horse,  trapped  in  the  minstrel  fashion,  entered  the 
hall,  and  going  round  the  several  tables,  acting  the 
part  of  a  minstrel,  at  length  mounted  the  steps  to 
the  royal  table,  on  which  she  deposited  a  letter. 
Having  done  this,  she  turned  her  horse,  and,  sa- 
luting all  the  company,  she  departed."  When  the 
letter  was  read,  it  was  found  to  contain  some  severe 
animadversions  on  the  king's  conduct,  at  which  he 
was  much  ofl'cnded.  The  door-keepers  being  called, 
end  threatened  for  admitting  such  a  woman,  readily 


replied,  "  That  it  never  was  the  custom  of  the 
king's  palace  to  deny  admission  to  minstrels,  es- 
pecially on  such  high  solemnities  and  feast  days." 

Though  the  harp  still  continued  to  be  the  chief 
and  favourite  instrument  of  the  minstrels  of  this 
period,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  they  knew 
and  used  a  variety  of  other  instruments,  of  which  il 
may  not  be  improper  to  name  a  few.  The  band  of 
musicians  in  the  household  of  Edward  III.  consisted 
of  five  trumpeters,  one  cyteler,  five  pipers,  one  ta- 
bret,  one  maber,  two  clarions,  one  fidler,  three 
wayghts  or  hautbois.  In  a  work  translated  into 
English  in  this  period,  the  following  musical  instru- 
ments are  mentioned  and  described ;  the  organ,  the 
harp,  the  sawtry,  the  lyre,  the  cymbal,  the  sistrum, 
the  trumpet,  the  flute,  the  pipe  and  tabor,  the  na- 
kyre,  the  drum,  and  several  others.  Chaucer's  Mil- 
ler was  also  a  musician,  but  on  a  more  vulgar  in- 
strument : 

A  bagge  pipe  well  couth  he  blow  and  soune. 
And  tlierewithal  brought  he  us  out  of  towiie. 

In  one  of  Gower's  poems  are  the  following  verses : 

He  taught  liir,  till  she  was  certyne. 
Of  harpe,  cittole,  and  of  riote, 
With  many  a  tewne  and  many  a  note 

Matthew  Paris  mentions  musical  instruments  called 
"  burdons,"  which  were  used  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Alban's,  and  probably  in  other  churches. 

To  what  degree  of  perfection  music  was  brought 
by  the  secular  minstrels  of  this  period  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  judging.  But  we  have  the  fullest 
proof  that  it  was  exceedingly  pleasing  to  those  who 
heard  it,  and  that  it  gave  great  delight  to  the  greatest 
and  best  men  of  those  times. 

Sacred  music  was  now  cultivated  with  as  much 
ardour  by  the  clergy  as  secular  music  by  the  min- 
strels. The  church  had  been  long  gradually  de- 
partinc:  from  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  christian 
worship ;  and  after  the  introduction  of  organs  into 
churches,  so  many  of  the  public  offices  were  sung 
to  the  sound  of  those  noble  instruments,  that  the 
study  of  music  became  absolutely  necessary  to  all 
who  were  to  bear  any  part  in  the  celebration  of 
these  offices.  Music  was  accordingly  taught  and 
studied  in  all  colleges,  cathedrals,  convents,  and 
capital  churches ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  "  that  the  clergy,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, were  by  much  the  most  able  proficients,  as 
well  in  instrumental  as  vocal  music."  The  truth  is, 
that  in  great  ttiurches  some  of  the  public  offices  were 
considered  as  musical  exhibitions,  and  frequented 
for  amusement  rather  than  devotion.  To  the  vari- 
ous diversions  of  hunting,  hawking,  feasting,  dancing, 
which  a  king  proposed  to  his  daughter  to  divert  her 
melancholy,  he  added : 

Then  shall  he  go  to  your  even  song. 
With  tcnoures  and  trebles  among, 
Your  quire  nor  organ  songe  shall  want. 
With  country  note  and  discaunt. 
The  other  halfe  on  orgayns  playing. 
With  yong  chyldren  ful  fayn  singyng. 

Chaucer's  Nun  and  Friar  were  both  proficients  in 
music.     Of  the  former  it  is  said, 

Full  wele  she  song  the  the  service  divine. 

Of  the  latter,  that 

certainly  he  had  a  merry  note, 

Wele  coutli  he  sing  and  playm  on  a  role 

Though  Guido  Aretini's  invention  of  the  musical 
scale  was  very  valuable,  it  was  imperfect,  because 
it  had  no  marks  to  denote  the  difl'erent  lengths  of 
sounds.     This  imperfection  wa»  afterwards  removed 
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hy  tte  invention  of  several  characters  for  rcprcsenU  riod,  was  more  considerable  and  extensive  than  if 

iugr    the   various   lengths  of   musical  sounds;    and  cotninonly   imagined.      This  will  appear  from  tLc 

music    deliueutcd   by    these    characters   was   called  following  very  brief  review  of  the  several  countries 

"  cantus  mcnsurabilis,"  or  "  measured  song."     But  with  which  the  people  of  England  had  commercial 

when  or  by  whom  this  great  improvement  of  deline-  intercourse,  and  of  the  several  sovereigns  and  stale* 

ating  measured  music  was  invented  is  not  agreed,  with  whom  the  kings  of  England  had  commercial 


some  ascribing  it  to  Franco,  a  scholastic  of  Liege, 
who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury;  and  others  to  John  de  Muris,  an  Englishman, 
who  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  invention,  whoever  was  the  author  of 
it,  was  much  admired;  many  treatises  were  written 
to  explain,  improve,  and  recommend  it,  and  it  cer- 
tainly contributed  not  a  little  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munication and  preservation  of  musical  knowledge. 


SECTION  IIL 


HISTORY  OF  COMMEKCE,  COIN,  AND  SHIPPING,  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN,  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN, 
IN  1216,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  IN  1399. 

Commerce  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  prospe- 
rity, power,  and  wealth  of  Britain,  that  it  is  well  in- 
titled  to  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  place  in  its  his 


treaties.     For  we  may  reasonably  conclude,   that 
trade  existed  when  it  was  regulated  by  treaties. 

Genoa,  Venice,  Pisa,  Florence,  and  some  other 
free  cities  of  Italy,  were  at  this  time  the  chief  seats 
of  trade  in  Europe :  and  their  merchants  furnished 
their  own  and  other  countries  with  the  silks,  spices, 
and  other  precious  commodities  of  the  East.  There 
is  the  fullest  evidence,  that  all  these  cities  now  car- 
ried on  a  trade  with  England,  and  some  of  them 
with  Scotland.  In  a  letter  from  Edward  XL,  dated 
July  18,  131G,  to  the  state  of  Genoa,  he  expostulates 
with  them  for  permitting  some  of  their  citizens  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  the  traitor  Robert  Bruce,  and 
the  people  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  order  to  engage  them 
to  prohibit  that  trade,  he  puts  them  in  mind  that  a 
very  ancient  and  friendly  intercourse  had  subsisted 
between  their  states  and  his  ancestors,  kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  subjects.  Several  commercial  trea- 
ties were  concluded  between  Edward  III.  and  the 
Genoese.     The  trade  between   the  Venetians   and 


tory,  in  every  period  ;  and  as  coin  and  shipping  are 

the  two  chief  instruments  of  commerce,   they  also    the  English  was  very  considerable,  as  appears  from 


merit  a  share  of  our  attention 

The  internal  commerce  of  Britain,  and  particu- 
larly of  England,  was  unquestionably  an  object  of 
great  importance  in  the  present  period ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  managed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. It  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  that  the  prices 
of  the  most  valuable  and  necessary  commodities  were 
sometimes  more  than  double  in  some  places  to  what 
they  were  in  others.  We  are  informed  for  example, 
by  a  contemporary  author,  that  in  1258,  a  quarter 
of  wheat  cost  twenty  shillings  at  Northampton, 
when  it  was  sold  for  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  at 
Dunstaple.  This  could  not  have  happened  if  intel- 
ligence had  been  regular,  and  commercial  inter- 
course safe  and  easy. 

Internal  trade  was  loaded,  at  this  time,  with  a 
great  number  of  petty  taxes  and  impositions,  as 
la«tage,  paiage,  passage,  pontage,  stallage,  and  se- 
veral others,  whose  names  are  now  become  unintel- 
ligible. These  taxes,  or  some  of  them,  were  de- 
manded by  every  town,  and  by  every  baron  through 
whose  boundaries  traders  conveyed  their  goods,  and 
at  every  place  where  they  exposed  them  to  sale. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  domestic  trade  of  Britain 
waLS  still  transacted  in  fairs.  Some  of  these  fairs 
were  of  long  duration,  frequented  by  prodigious 
multitudes  of  people  from  different  countries,  and 
stored  with  commodities  of  all  kinds.  The  fair  of 
St.  Giles's  hill,  near  Winchester,  continued  sixteen 
days,  during  which  all  trade  was  prohibited  in  Win- 
<hegter,  Southampton,  and  every  place  within  seven 
miles  of  the  fair,  which  very  much  resembled  a 
great  city,  laid  out  into  many  regular  streets  of  tents, 
inhabited  by  foreign  and  domestic  traders,  who  ex- 
posed their  various  commodities  to  sale.  To  such 
fairs  our  kings,  prelates,  and  great  barons,  sent  their 
agents,  and  others  went  in  person,  to  purchase  jewels, 
plate,  cloths,  furniture,  liquors,  spices,  horses,  cattle, 
corn,  and  provisions  of  various  kinds,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  they  needed,  men  and  women  not  cx- 
ccptcl.  For  we  arc  assured,  by  a  contemporary  writer 
of  undoubted  credit,  that  men  and  women  slives 
w«rc  publicly  »old  in  the  fairs  of  England,  like  beasts. 
Dear  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  foreign  trade  of  England,  in  the  present  pc- 


the  following  incident.  A  quarrel  happened  between 
the  crews  of  five  Venetian  ships  lying  at  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  people  of  that  town,  in  which  several 
jiersons  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Edward  II. 
dreading  that  this  might  deter  the  Venetians  from 
continuing  their  trade  with  England,  published  a 
manifesto  granting  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  had 
been  concerned  in  that  unhappy  quarrel,  and  pro- 
mising the  most  perfect  security  and  friendly  treat- 
ment to  all  Venetian  merchants  and  mariners  who 
!>hould  come  into  England.  The  commercial  com- 
pacts of  the  kings  of  England  with  the  cities  of  Flo- 
rence and  Pisa,  are  si^cient  evidences  of  their  mu- 
tual trade. 

The  merchants  of  Majorca,  Sicily,  and  some  other 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  carried  on  a  trade 
with  England  in  this  period.  Edward  II.,  who  was 
a  zealous  promoter  of  the  commerce  of  his  subjects, 
made  a  commercial  compact  with  the  ambassadors  o. 
Sancho,  king  of  Majorca,  in  1323. 

Several  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  be- 
tween the  kings  of  England  and  Spain  at  this  time  ; 
and,  like  many  other  treaties,  were  often  violated 
by  mutual  captures  of  each  other's  ships ;  which 
produced  mutual  complaints  and  new  treaties.  In 
a  truce  for  twenty  years,  concluded  between  Ed- 
ward III.  and  the  plenii)otcnfiaries  of  the  sea-ports  of 
Castile  and  Biscay,  in  1.351,  the  most  perfect  re 
ciprocal  freedom  of  trade  is  stipulated  ;  after  which 
the  following  remarkable  article  is  added: — "Item 
the  fishers  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Castile 
and  Biscay  may  come  and  fish  freely  and  safely  in 
the  harbours  of  England,  and  in  all  other  places 
where  they  please,  paying  the  king  his  duties  and 
customs." 

A  trade  was  carried  on  between  England  and 
Portugal  in  this  period,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
and  advantage,  till  it  was  interrupted  liy  the  Si)ani- 
ards  or  Castilians;  who  carrying  Portuguese  colours, 
took  and  plundered  several  English  8hii)s ;  and  the 
English,  before  they  discovered  the  deceit,  made  re- 
prisals upon  the  Portuguese.  But  as  soon  as  the 
imposition  was  found  out,  the  two  nations  returned 
to  their  former  friendly  intercovrsc;  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  commercial  treaty  in  1308. 
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The  commerce  of  the  English  with  their  own 
French  provinces  of  Aquitaine  and  Gascony  was 
very  considerable.  Of  this  it  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
that  two  hundred  merchant-ships  from  England  were 
sometimes  seen  together  in  the  harbour  of  Bourdeaux. 

The  trade  between  the  English  and  the  subjects 
of  the  crown  of  France,  in  this  period,  was  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  was  owing 
to  various  causes.  Several  of  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces of  France  were  then  in  the  possession  of 
other  powers ;  the  French  were  not  much  addicted 
to  commerce ;  and  the  most  violent  national  animo- 
sities, and  very  frequent  wars,  subsisted  between 
the  two  nations.  Their  commercial  intercourse  was 
so  inconsiderable,  that  it  was  never  mentioned  ia 
any  of  their  treaties.  Even  in  the  famous  treaty  of 
peace  at  Bretigny,  in  1360,  commonly  called  "  the 
great  peace,"  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  word  con- 
cerning trade.  There  is,  however,  sufficent  evidence 
that  some  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  French 
and  English  in  times  of  peace.  Philip,  king  of 
France,  complained  in  very  strong  terms,  to  Ed- 
ward II.,  in  1314,  that  the  merchants  of  England 
had  desisted  from  frequenting  the  fairs  in  his  domi- 
nions with  their  wool  and  other  goods,  to  the  great 
loss  of  his  subjects ;  and  intreated  him  to  persuade, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  compel  them  to  frequent  the 
fairs  of  France  as  formerly,  promising  them  all  pos- 
sible security  and  encouragement. 

Edward  II.  at  the  request  of  John,  duke  of  Bra- 
bant, Lorrain,  and  Luxemburg,  granted  permission 
to  the  subjects  of  that  duke  to  come  with  their  ships 
&nd  merchandises  into  England,  promising  them 
protection  and  several  privileges. 

A  commercicl  treaty  was  concluded  between  Ed- 
ward II.  and  John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  1317,  in 
which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  promised  pro- 
tecticn  and  friendly  treatment  to  the  mercantile  sub- 
jects of  the  other  in  his  dominions. 

Certain  disputes  having  arisen  between  the  mer- 
chants of  England  and  those  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Friseland,  William,  earl  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
and  Hanneau,  and  lord  of  Friseland,  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  England,  in  1310,  to  settle  these  dis- 
putes ;  which  was  accomplished ;  and  a  balance  of 
1300/.  sterling  was  found  due  to  two  companies  of 
English  merchants.  To  pay  this  balance,  the  earl 
of  Holland  agreed  that  certain  additional  duties 
should  be  laid  on  the  ships  and  goods  of  his  subjects 
in  the  ports  of  England. 

As  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Flanders 
were  the  chief  markets  for  English  wool,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  England  and  these 
towns  was  very  great,  and  regulated  by  many  trea- 
ties. So  necessary  was  this  intercourse  esteemed  by 
both  parties,  that  it  was  not  interrupted  even  when 
the  earls  of  Flanders  were  at  war  with  the  kings  of 
England. 

The  trade  between  Germany  and  England,  in 
this  period,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  famous 
confederacy  of  the  Hanse  towns.  This  confederacy 
was  very  ancient,  and  by  degrees  became  the  great- 
est maritime  power,  as  well  as  the  greatest  trading 
company,  in  Europe.  Before  the  end  of  this  period 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy  consisted  of  sixty-four 
cities  and  great  towns,  chiefly  situated  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  of 
other  navigable  rivers  in  Germany.  The  trade 
which  these  Hanse  towns  carried  on  with  England 
was  very  great,  and  was  chiefly  managed  by  a  com- 
pany settled  in  London,  and  invested  with  various  pri- 
■vilegeSjCalledthe  German  merchants  of  the  steel-yard. 


The  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  or,  as  they 
called  themselves,  the  Dutch  knights  of  St  Mary's 
hospital  at  Jerusalem,  having  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Prussia,  Conradus  de  Zolner,  grand  master 
of  that  order,  concluded  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Richard  II.  in  138B,  in  which  protection  and 
friendly  treatment  were  stipulated  to  the  EngUsh 
merchants  in  Prussia,  and  to  the  Prussian  mer 
chants  in  England. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  period  Sweden  be- 
gan  to  make  some  figure  as  a  commercial  state ; 
and  the  great  Queen  Margare  published,  in  1396, 
some  very  wise  regulations  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  in  which  she  promised  protection  to  all  fo- 
reign merchants,  particularly  to  the  English,  from 
whose  king,  Richard  II.,  she  had  borrowed  three 
large  ships  of  war. 

The  Danes,  who  had  long  been  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  Europe  by  their  piratical  expeditions,  had 
now  lost  much  of  their  ferocity,  as  well  as  of  their 
power,  and  traded  peaceably  with  other  nations, 
and  particularly  with  the  EngHsh.  This  appears  by 
a  letter  from  Eric  king  of  Denmark  to  Edward  I., 
in  1304,  promising  protection  and  friendly  treat- 
ment to  all  English  merchants  in  his  dominions. 

The  most  ancient  commercial  treaty  between  a 
king  of  England  and  a  foreign  prince,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  is  that  which  was  concluded  be- 
tween Henry  HI.  in  his  minority,  in  1217,  and  Ha- 
quiu  king  of  Norway.  In  this  treaty,  which  is 
plain  and  short,  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  the 
times,  these  princes  promise  protection  and  favour 
to  each  other's  mercantile  subjects  in  their  domi- 
nions. The  commercial  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  Norway  was  secured  and  regulated  by  a 
more  prolix  and  particular  treaty  in  1269. 

The  people  of  Blackney  in  Lincolnshire  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  Iceland  in  this  period, 
and  on  that  account  they  obtained  a  charter  from 
Edward  III.,  exempting  their  sailors  and  ships  from 
being  impressed  into  the  king's  service. 

Though  the  trade  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been 
regulated  by  English  laws  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
these  laws  did  not  confine  it  within  narrow  limits. 
By  the  statute  of  Ireland  in  1288,  the  king's  officers 
are  prohibited  from  seizing  foreign  ships,  or  molest- 
ing foreign  merchants,  in  the  ports  of  Ireland;  and 
the  Irish  are  permitted  to  export  their  corn,  provi- 
sions, and  other  commodities,  to  any  country  not  at 
enmity  or  war  with  the  king  of  England.  The  free- 
dom of  trade  to  and  from  Ireland  was  still  fuither 
secured  by  another  law  in  1660. 

That  violent  national  animosity  with  which  the 
minds  of  the  two  British  nations  began  to  be  in- 
flamed against  each  other,  soon  after  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  put  an 
end  to  the  friendly  intercourse  which  had  subsisted 
between  them  in  the  first  part  of  this  period.  From 
that  time  these  two  nations  hardly  exchanged  any 
thing  but  wounds  and  injuries  for  one  hundred 
years.  During  this  hostile  period,  the  three  Ed- 
wards, successively  kings  of  England,  not  only 
.prohibited  their  own  subjects  from  trading  with  the 
Scots,  but  laboured  with  the  greatest  earnestness  to 
prevent  other  nations,  and  particularly  the  Fle- 
mings, from  having  any  commerce  with  that  people. 
This  they  could  not  accomplish;  for  the  earls  of 
Flanders' constantly  replied  to  all  the  solicitations 
of  these  powerful  prince?,  "  That  they  did  not  en 
courage  the  Scots  in  their  wars,  but  that  they  could 
not  exclude  theiu  from  their  ports  without  doing  a 
great  injury  to  their  own  subjects,  who  depended 
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very  much  upon  trade."  This  animosity  between 
the  two  British  nations  pi-oved  as  permanent  as  it 
was  violent ;  and  no  less  than  a  wholo  century 
f  lapsed  before  any  regular  commercial  intercourse 
between  them  was  renewed.  This  was  at  length  re- 
stored by  the  following  article,  in  a  truce  concluded 
between  the  wardens  of  the  marches  of  both  king- 
doms, in  13SG:  "  Item,  it  is  acordit,  that  special 
assurance  sal  be  ou  the  see,  fra  the  water  of  Spie 
to  the  water  of  T.imye,  for  all  merchauds  of  bath 
the  roialms,  and  here  godes." 

The  many  laws  that  were  made  in  England,  in 
our  present  period,  for  the  regulation  and  encou- 
ragement of  trade,  afford  a  further  proof  of  its  im- 
portance. Some  of  these  laws  were  wise  and  use- 
ful, while  others  of  them  were  imprudent  and  hurt- 
ful. Of  tlie  last  sort  was  the  law  of  Edward  II.  in 
1314,  tixing  a  certain  price  upon  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  which  produced  a  famine,  and  was  soon  re- 
pealed. Of  the  same  kind  was  the  law  of  Ed- 
ward III.  in  13G3,  commanding  that  no  English 
merchant  should  deal  in  any  more  than  one  com- 
modity, either  by  himself  or  by  a  factor,  in  any 
manner;  and  requiring  every  merchant  to  fix  upon 
the  commodity  in  which  he  resolved  to  trade,  beibre 
the  term  of  Candlemas.  This  absurd  law  was  also 
soon  repealed.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
remarkable  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  staple 
which  required  all  English  traders  to  bring  the 
chief  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  wool,  wool- 
fells,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  to  certain  towns,  to  bo 
there  sold  to  merchant-strangers,  were  prudent  or 
useful;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  law 
which  made  it  felony  for  any  Englishman,  Welsh- 
man, or  Irishman,  to  export  any  of  those  commo- 
dities, was  most  imprudent  and  pernicious.  Of  the 
same  pernicious  tendency  was  that  law  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  made  in  I3G8,  prohibiting  English  mer- 
chants to  import  wine  from  Gascony,  or  to  buy  such 
wine  till  it  was  landed  in  England  by  a  merchant 
stranger.  Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  and  cruel, 
as  ■well  as  impolitic,  than  the  famous  law  or  custom 
which  long  prevailed  in  England,  of  making  every 
foreign  merchant  responsible  for  the  debts,  and  even 
punishable  for  the  crimes,  of  any  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  become  insolvent,  or  had  escaped  from  jus- 
tice. This  most  unreasonable  law  was  abrogated  by 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  statute  of  the  staple 
in  I'.ibS.  Several  other  laws  were  made  in  this 
period,  which  discover  the  anxiety  of  the  kings  and 
parliaments  of  England  about  commerce,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  betray  their  ignorance  of  its  real  in- 
terests. 

But  some  commercial  laws  were  also  made  of  a 
more  salutary  tendency.  Such  were  the  several 
laws  for  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures. 
But  unhappily  these  laws  were  not  ko  well  con- 
trived and  executed  as  to  prove  effectual.  The  na- 
vigation acts  made  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  com- 
manding English  merciiants  to  freight  none  but 
Eniflish  ships,  were  evidently  wise,  and  probably 
.•ontributed  to  the  increase  both  of  ships  auitl  sailors 
in  England  in  succeeding  periods.  But  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  object  of  the  English  legislature 
in  this  period  to  invite  foreign  merciiants  to  import 
'hr.  commodities  of  their  resjtective  c<mntrie8,  and 
export  tbo»e  of  England.  With  this  view  many 
^tututrs  were  made,  promising  protection  and 
friendly  treatment,  together  with  various  privileges 
and  immunities,  to  merchants  of  al!  countriei:,  upon 
condition  that  they  paid  their  flebtfl  and  the  king's 
cuitoius  ]iunctually. 


Those  laws  for  the  encouragemcnit  of  foreign  mer- 
chants were  not  ineffectual.  Great  numbers  of  fo- 
reign  traders,  then  called  "  merchant-strangers," 
were  settled  in  London  and  other  great  towns  of 
England,  and  formed  info  companies,  some  of  which 
were  a  kind  of  corporations.  As  these  companies 
of  merchant-strangers  almost  wholly  engrossed  the 
foreign  trade,  and  had  a  considerable  share  of  the 
internal  commerce  of  England,  a  few  of  the  chief 
of  them  may  be  mentioned. 

The  German  merchants  of  the  steel-yard  in  Lon- 
don formed  the  most  ancient,  and  for  several  cen- 
turies, the  most  flourishing  of  these  foreign  compa- 
nies. This  company  had  been  settled  in  England 
even  before  the  conciuest;  but  it  became  much  more 
poweiful  and  opulent  in  the  course  of  this  period, 
than  it  had  been  before.  This  was  owing  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  famous  confederacy  of  the  Hanse 
towns,  and  to  the  additional  privileges  conferred 
upon  it  by  all  the  English  monavchs  of  those  times. 

The  company  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple  was 
formed  about  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  became  very  considerable  for  the 
number  of  its  members  and  importance  of  its  trans- 
actions. The  views  with  which  this  company  was 
established,  and  the  privileges  with  which  it  was  in- 
vested, are  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they  disco- 
ver the  ideas  that  were  then  entertained  of  trade.  It 
was  established  to  answer  these  two  ends  :  1st,  To 
purchase  and  collect  all  that  could  be  spared  of  the 
chief  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  which  were  these 
five,  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  and  to 
convev  them  to  certain  towns,  which  were  called 
"  staple-towns,"  that  the  king's  customs  might  be 
collected  with  ease,  and  that  foreign  merchants 
might  know  where  to  find  these  commodities  in 
sufficient  quantities:  2dly,  To  export  these  staple 
wares  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  import  returns 
for  them  in  goods,  coin,  or  bullion.  Natives  as 
well  as  foreigners  might  be,  and  were  employed  in 
executing  the  first  of  these  ends;  but  no  natives  o. 
England,  Ireland,  or  Wales,  could  be  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  exporting  any  of  these 
staple  commodities.  The  staple  towns  for  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  appointed  by  the  statute,  were, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  York,  Lincoln,  Norwich, 
Westminster,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester, 
Exeter,  Bristol,  Caermarthen,  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  Drogheda.  Merchants  of  the  staple 
were  exempted  IVom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary 
mag'strates,  and  subjected  only  to  the  authority  of 
a  mayor  and  constables  of  the  staple,  chosen  an- 
nually in  each  of  these  towns,  who  were  to  judge  in 
all  disputes  by  the  merchant  law,  and  not  by  the 
common  law.  A  certain  number  of  correctors  were 
chosen  in  each  staple-town,  whose  office  it  was  to 
register  all  bargains,  for  which  they  received  a  small 
fee  from  the  parties.  There  were  also  six  mediators, 
two  Germans,  two  Lombards,  and  two  Englishmen 
in  every  staple-town,  who  were  to  determine  all  dis- 
putes referred  to  them  in  the  jireseuce  of  the  mayor 
and  constables.  Many  privileges  and  imiuunities 
were  conferred  by  law  on  this  famous  company, 
which  formed  a  kind  of  distinct  commonwealth; 
and  it  was  made  felony  to  attempt  to  deprive  it  o. 
any  of  these  privileges. 

Another  mercantile  society,  called  "The  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Thomas  Becket,"  flourished  in  the  for- 
mer part  of  this  period,  and  was  afterwards  incor 
fiorated  with  the  com])any  of  merchant  adventurers, 
which  made  a  grc^at  figure  for  several  centuries. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  name  some  of  the  companies 
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of  Italian  merchants  that  were  settled  in  England  in 
this  period,  for  managing  the  trade  of  the  several 
cities  to  which  they  belonged.  Of  these  the  Lom- 
bards were  the  most  numerous  and  opulent;  but, 
becoming  odious  for  their  usurious  practices,  they 
were  sometimes  severely  treated.  The  Caursini  of 
Rome  have  been  already  mentioned.  They  seem  to 
have  been  as  great  extortioners  as  the  Lombards  ; 
for  (if  we  may  believe  Matthew  Paris,  a  contem- 
porary historian)  they  sometimes  e.xacted  no  less 
than  sixty  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  This,  to- 
gether with  their  ostentatious  display  of  their  riches, 
drew  upon  them  a  very  severe  prosecution  in  1251. 
We  find  the  society  of  the  Peruchi,  and  the  society 
of  the  Scali  of  Florence,  residing  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.  The  companies  of  the  Frisco- 
baldi  of  Florence,  and  of  the  Ballardi  and  Reisardi 
of  Lucca,  were  also  settled  in  England  in  the  same 
reign.  Edward  III.  acknowledges  himself  indebted 
to  the  company  of  the  Bardi  of  Florence  twelve 
thousand  marks  ;  and  grants  them  a  present  of  two 
thousand  pounds  for  their  good  services.  These 
examples  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  several  com- 
panies of  Italian  merchants  were  settled  in  England 
in  this  period,  for  managing  the  trade  of  the  states, 
cities,  and  companies,  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. 

The  Jews  may  be  reckoned  among  the  strangers 
settled  in  England  on  account  of  commerce.  In 
the  former  part  of  this  period  they  were  numerous  ; 
and  many  of  them  had  acquired  great  sums  of  money 
by  trade  and  usury.  But  tneir  situation  was  un- 
happy, being  frequently  plundered  by  the  sovereign 
and  universally  hated  by  the  people.  At  length  the 
clamour  against  them  for  their  extortions,  for  their 
debasing  and  diminishing  the  coin,  and  for  other 
crimes,  became  so  vehement  that  they  were  banished 
out  of  England,  in  1290. 

It  was  not  agreeable  to  the  English  to  see  so  great 
a  share  of  the  commerce  of  their  country  in  the 
hands  of  strangers  :  on  the  contrary,  these  strangers 
were  hated  and  maltreated  by  them,  and  their  ex- 
pulsion most  earnestly  desired.  But  they  found 
powerful  protectors  in  our  kings,  prelates,  and 
barons  (to  whom  they  w  ere  in  many  respects  useful), 
who  made  many  laws  for  their  security  and  encou- 
ragement. In  particular,  when  the  city  of  London 
presented  a  petition  to  Edward  I.  in  1289,  for  the 
expulsion  of  all  merchant-strangers,  that  great  prince 
replied,  '■  I  am  of  opinion,  that  merchant-strangers 
are  useful  and  beneficial  to  the  great  men  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  therefore  I  will  not  expel  them." 
One  of  our  ancient  historians  of  the  best  credit  ex- 
presses nis  abhorrence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Lon- 
doners, and  their  cruelty  to  foreign  merchants :  of 
which  he  gives  the  following  example.  A  very 
rich  merchant  of  Genoa  presented  a  petition  to  Ri- 
chard II.  in  1379,  for  permission  to  deposit  his 
goods  in  the  castle  of  Southampton,  promising  to 
bring  so  great  a  share  of  the  trade  of  the  East  into 
England,  that  the  price  of  a  pound  of  pepper  would 
be  reduced  to  fourpence,  and  the  prices  of  all  other 
spices  in  the  same  proportion.  But  the  Londoners 
(says  the  historian),  enemies  to  the  prosperity  of 
their  country,  hired  assassins,  who  murdered  the 
merchant  in  the  street.  "  After  this,"  exclaims  he, 
"  what  stranger  will  trust  his  person  among  a  peo- 
ple so  faithless  and  so  cruel  ?  Who  will  not  dread 
our  treachery,  and  abhor  our  name  ?" 

Foreio-n  trade  was  frequently  interrupted  in  this 
period  by  the  ferocious  piratical  disposition  of  the 
mariners  of  all  nations,  who  were  too  apt,  when  an 


opportunity  offered,  to  plunder  friends  and  foes 
without  distinction.  We  have  a  lively  picture  of 
this,  and  of  its  fatal  consequences,  in  the  fullowin<^ 
account  of  the  conduct  of  the  seamen  of  the  Cinque- 
ports,  in  1264,  by  a  contemporary  historian.  "  The 
mariners  of  the  Cinq\ie-ports,  having  provided  a 
powerful  fleet,  scoured  the  seas,  and  greatly  in- 
terrupted,trade;  seizing  every  ship  they  met,  and 
barbarously  butchering  their  crews,  whether  they 
were  foreigners  or  their  own  countrymen :  they 
threw  their  bodies  into  the  sea,  and  applied  their 
ships  and  cargoes  to  their  own  use.  More  cruel 
than  Scylla  or  Charybdis,  they  murdered  all  who 
brought  necessary  commodities  into  their  countrv, 
without  distinction.  By  this  means  aU  kinds  of 
goods,  in  which  England  had  formerly  abounded, 
became  so  scarce  and  dear,  that  a  quantity  of  wine 
or  wax  which  had  been  usually  sold  for  forty  shil- 
lings, now  cost  eight  or  ten  marks,  or  even  more  ; 
a  pound  of  pepper,  which  used  to  be  sold  for  six- 
pence, was  now  sold  for  three  shillings ;  in  a  word, 
salt,  iron,  steel,  cloths,  and  goods  of  all  kinds,  be- 
came so  scarce,  that  the  people  suffered  much  want, 
and  the  merchants  were  reduced  to  beggary."  But 
these  destructive  violences  were  never  carried  to  so 
high  a  pitch,  but  when  the  affairs  of  the  public  were 
in  great  confusion,  as  they  were  in  1264. 

The  chief  seats  of  trade  in  England  were  the  same 
in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period,  with  a  few  addi- 
tions. The  burgesses  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
having  obtained  the  liberty  of  digging  coals  in  the 
castle-muir  from  Henry  III.  in  1234,  and  after- 
wards the  property  of  that  muir  from  Edward  III. 
in  1,357,  they  soon  after  began  to  export  »coals  to 
London  and  other  places,  in  considerable  quantities. 
Encouraged  and  enriched  by  that  commerce,  the 
people  of  Newcastle  engaged  in  foreign  trade  ;  and 
we  find  a  ship  of  theirs  of  the  burden  of  two  hun- 
dred tons,  and  valued  at  400/.,  equal  in  weight  of 
silver  to  lOOOZ.  of  our  money,  exclusive  of  her  cargo, 
was  seized  in  the  Baltic,  on  her  voyage  to  Prussia, 
in  1394.  Though  Kingston-upon-HuU  was  not 
founded  till  1296,  it  increased  so  fast,  that  in  less 
than  one  century  it  had  become  a  large,  rich,  and 
j)opulous  town,  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  In  the 
treaty  between  Henry  IV.  and  the  Hanse-towns,  in 
1400,  it  appears  that  the  mariners  of  those  towns 
had  plundered  four  ships  belonging  to  Hull,  near 
the  coast  of  Norway,  some  years  before  thiit  time. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  England  consisted 
nearly  of  the  same  commodities  in  this  as  in  the 
preceding  period :  and  therefore  need  not  be  here 
enumerated.  We  have  not  met  with  any  direct 
evidence,  that  slaves  fonned  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion from  England  in  the  present  period.  In  the 
annals  of  the  priory  of  Dunstable,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing short  entry,  in  1283 :  "  This  year,  in  the 
month  of  July,  we  sold  our  slave  William  Pykc, 
and  received  one  mark  from  the  buyer."  But  for 
what  purpose  this  unhappy  man  was  purchased,  we 
are  not  informed.  If  one  mark  were  the  whole  of 
his  price,  men  must  have  been  cheaper  than  horses, 
or  Pyke  must  have  been  a  worthless  fellow. 

That  the  balance  of  trade  was  very  greatly  in  fa- 
vour of  England,  in  this  period,  is  evident  to  a  de- 
monstration. If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  country,  without  gold  or 
silver  mines  of  any  great  value,  to  have  supplied 
those  prodigious  incessant  drains  of  treasure  to  the 
court  of  Rome,  and  to  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who 
possessed  many  of  the  best  benefices  of  the  kingdom; 
anjd  those  still  greater  drains  occasioned  by  the  fre- 
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qucnt  and  ruinous  expeditions  of  her  princes  and 
nobles  to  the  continent ;  and  by  various  other  means. 
Hcuiy  III.  (for  example)  sent  out  of  the  kingdom 
in  a  few  years,  in  presents  to  his  foreign  favourites, 
and  in  prosecuting  the  vain  project  of  making  his 
second  son  Prince  Edmund  king  of  Sicily,  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  95(),0lX)  marks,  containing  as  nuicii 
silver  as  1,900,000/.  and  of  as  much  value  as 
5,000,000/.  of  our  money.  This  account  the  histo- 
rian, who  was  secretary  to  the  king,  received  from 
a  clergyman  of  credit  who  examined  all  the  rolls, 
and  carefully  calculated  the  sums.  About  two  years 
after  (1257),  that  king's  brother,  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  carried  out  of  England  at  once  700,000/. 
containing  rather  more  silver  than  2.000,000/.  of 
our  money  ;  all  which,  together  with  the  annual  in- 
come of  his  great  estate,  for  several  years,  he  spent 
in  Germany  to  no  effect,  in  attempting  to  support 
his  election  to  be  king  of  the  Romans.  The  annual 
revenues  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  England,  the  great- 
est part  of  which  was  carried  out  of  the  kingdom, 
were  found  in  12  15,  to  amount  to  60,000  marks,  or 
120,000/.  of  our  money.  From  these  few  examples 
we  may  be  convinced  that  the  sums  carried  out  of 
England  in  the  course  of  this  period  were  immensely 
great ;  and  yet  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
England  supplied  these  sums,  and  also  gradually 
enriched  the  kingdom. 

The  greatness  of  this  balance  seems  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  The  imports 
into  England,  in  this  period,  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  silks,  fine  cloths,  wines,  spices,  and  a  few  other 
articles  of  lu.xury,  which  were  used  only  by  the  royal 
family,  jmd  a  small  number  of  rich  prelates  and 
great  barons:  and  therefore,  though  the  prices  of 
these  commodities  were  high,  the  quantity  used 
being  trifling,  the  whole  amount  was  inconsiderable. 
It  appears  upon  record,  that  the  value  of  all  the 
goods  imported  into  England  in  1354,  was  no  more 
than  38,970/.  3s.  6'7.  The  nominal  pound  at  that 
time  containing  only  4Gs.  (jd.  of  our  money,  this  sum 
contained  only  as  n.uch  silver  as  is  coined  into 
90,355/.  5».  If  we  suppose  that  any  given  quantity 
of  silver  would  then  have  purchased  five  times  as 
umch  of  any  commodity  as  the  same  quantity  will 
do  at  present,  it  will  follow,  that  as  many  goods  of 
all  kinds  as  were  imported  into  England  in  1354, 
might  now  be  imported  for  451,770/.  5s.  a  very  con- 
temptible sum  indeed  when  compared  with  the  value 
of  our  present  imports.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exports  from  England  consisted  of  commodities 
of  general  use,  as  wool,  wool-fells,  leather,  lead,  tin, 
corn,  butter,  cheese,  coarse  cloths,  &c.,  which  were 
exported  in  great  quantities  to  several  countries, 
where  they  found  a  ready  market.  Accordingly,  it 
appears  from  the  same  record,  that  in  the  same  year 
1254,  the  value  of  the  four  articles  of  wool,  wool- 
fells,  leather,  and  coarse  cloths,  exported,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  294,184/.  conlaipiug  as  much  silver 
as  68-3,977/.  and  of  as  great  efficacy  as  3,419,885/. 
<jf  our  money.  This  alone,  set  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  imports  of  that  year,  yielded  a  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  England  of  255,214/.,  containing  as  much 
nilvor  as  593,370/.,  and  of  as  great  efficacy  as 
2,966,850/.  of  our  money  at  present :  a  very  great 
balance,  though  we  have  no  account  of  the  lead,  tin, 
corn,  and  other  articles  exported. 

From  the  above  state  of  the  trade  in  England  in 
this  period  it  plainly  appears,  that  though  it  was 
triflin-/  in  comparison  to  what  it  is  at  present  ;  yet, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent,  it  wa.s  unspeakably  more 
advantageoua  to  the  nation.    From  hence  also  it  is 


evident,  that  the  most  effectual  means  which  any 
people  can  employ  for  turning  the  balance  of  trade 
in  their  own  favour  are  these  two — to  be  sparing  in 
the  use  of  imported  luxuries,  and  to  be  diligent  in 
preparing  articles  of  general  utility  for  exportation. 

The  most  excellent  device  for  the  payment  of  ac- 
counts between  merchants  residing  in  different 
countries,  by  bills  of  exchange,  without  the  actual 
transmission  of  cash,  was  not  unknown  in  England 
in  the  present  period.  We  iind  Peter  Egiblanke, 
bishoj)  of  Hereford,  employing  this  contrivance,  in 
1255,  to  a  very  pernicious  purpose.  Henry  III.  had 
contracted  on  immense  debt  to  the  pope  in  prose- 
cuting the  absurd  project  of  making  his  sou  Edmund 
king  of  Sicily;  and  his  holiness,  who  was  much  in- 
debted to  certain  Italian  merchants,  who  had  ad- 
vanced money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  had  become 
importunate  for  payment.  In  this  extremity  the 
bishop  of  Hereford  suggested  to  Henry  the  following 
curious  scheme  for  the  payment  of  all  his  debts  with- 
out money.  That  the  Italian  merchants  to  whom 
the  pope  was  ind(rbted  should  draw  bills  in  favour  of 
their  creditors  in  Engl^md,  on  all  the  rich  bishojjs, 
abbots,  and  j)riors,  in  that  kingdom,  for  certain 
large  sums  of  money,  alleged  to  have  been  lent  by 
them  to  these  prelates  for  the  use  of  their  respective 
churches  :  that  these  bills  should  all  be  sent  to  the 
pope's  legate  in  England,  who  should  compel  the 
prelates  to  accept  and  pay  them  by  threats  of  eccle- 
siastical censures.  This  iniquitous  scheme  was 
adopted  by  the  king ;  and  the  bishop  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  procure  the  pope's  consent  and  concur- 
rence. These  were  easily  procured ;  the  bills,  to 
the  amount  of  150,540  marks,  were  drawn  and  pre- 
sented :  and  the  prelates,  after  many  remonstrances, 
were  compelled  to  pay  them,  by  threats  of  excom- 
munication. The  answer  of  the  pope  to  the  bishop, 
when  he  had  explained  his  scheme  to  him,  affords  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  morality  of  the  infallible 
head  of  the  church  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  "  Go," 
said  his  holiness,  ''  my  dearest  friend  and  brother, 
and  do  what  seemeth  best  to  your  own  industry, 
which  I  very  much  commend."  As  mercantile 
transactions  increased,  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange 
became  more  common  ;  and  a  law  was  made  in  13bl, 
encouraging,  or  rather  commanding,  the  use  of  them, 
in  making  remittances  to  foreign  countries. 

Money  or  coins  are  of  so  much  use  in  commerce, 
that  the  state  of  them  nnist  be  briefly  delineated  in 
every  period  of  this  work.  As  none  of  our  writers 
who  flourished  in  the  13th  or  14th  century  make 
mention  of  other  money,  we  may  conclude,  that 
coins  made  of  the  precious  metals  were  now  become 
the  only  representatives  of  all  commodities.  It  is 
only  money  of  that  kind  therefore  with  which  wo 
are  here  concerned. 

The  coins  of  both  the  British  kingdoms  continued 
in  the  same  state  in  which  they  had  been  in  the 
former  period,  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth, 
and  some  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Ed- 
ward III.  made  a  very  material  alteration  in  the 
state  of  the  coin  of  England  in  1346,  by  command- 
ing 22«.  6f/.  to  be  coined  out  of  the  tower  jjound  of 
silver.  By  tiiis  regulation  the  weight  of  the  silver 
penny,  which  was  still  the  largest  real  coin,  was  re- 
duced from  22J  to  20  Troy  grains,  and  the  pound 
to  51».  8'/.  of  oar  money.  The  same  prince  made 
still  a  greater  change  in  1351,  by  coining  groats 
and  half  groats,  the  groats  weighing  72  Troy  grains, 
and  60  of  these  groats  making  a  nominal  pound 
sterling,  containing  only  as  much  silver  as  46i.  Gd. 
of  our  money.   The  second  diminution  of  the  weight 
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of  the  coin  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  per- 
suasion of  William  Edington,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  treasurer  of  England. 

The  coinage  of  gold  was  one  of  the  greatest  al- 
terations made  by  Edward  III.  in  the  state  of  the 
coin.  By  the  advice  of  his  council,  in  1344,  Janu- 
ary 20,  he  commanded  florins  of  gold  to  be  coined, 
and  to  pass  for  6s.,  half  florins  for  3s.,  and  quarter 
florins  for  Is.  6d.  of  the  money  of  that  time.  But 
Edward,  aiming  at  too  much  protit  by  this  coinage, 
had  set  too  high  a  value  upon  these  pieces,  which 
prevented  their  currency.  To  remedy  this,  he  coined 
that  same  year  gold  nobles,  half  nobles,  and  farthing 
nobles,  the  noble  to  pass  for  6s.  8f/.,  the  half  noble 
3s.  4d.,  and  the  farthing  noble  for  Is.  8d.,  which  he 
made  known  by  a  proclamation  dated  9th  July  1344, 
commanding  those  coins  to  be  taken  in  payment  at 
these  rates.  By  another  proclamation,  dated  Au- 
gust 20,  the  same  year,  he  commanded  all  the  gold 
of  the  first  coinage  to  be  brought  to  the  mint,  and 
sold  for  its  real  value.  In  the  first  coinage  a  pound 
of  gold  was  rated  at  15  pounds  of  silver,  in  the  se- 
cond only  at  13/.  3s.  6(/.  This  coin  was  called  a 
noble,  either  on  account  of  its  value  and  beauty, 
being  the  largest  and  fairest  then  known,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  honourable  occasion  on  which  it  was 
struck,  the  greatest  naval  victory  over  the  French, 
obtained  by  Edward  in  person,  in  1340;  for  on  that 
coin  Edward  appears  completely  armed  in  a  ship, 
with  a  naked  sword  in  his  right  hand.  These  nobles, 
half  and  quarter  nobles,  continued  to  be  the  chief 
gold  coins  of  England  to  the  end  of  this  period. 

The  method  of  coining  money  in  this  period  was 
very  simple.  The  metal  was  cast  from  the  melting- 
pot  into  sheets  or  long  thin  bars ;  these  were  cut 
with  shears  into  square  pieces  of  exact  weights,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  coin  intended :  these  pieces 
were  formed  into  a  round  shape  by  the  hammer, 
after  which  those  of  silver  were  blanched  or  made 
white  by  boiling  ;  and,  last  of  all,  they  were  stamped 
or  impressed  by  a  hammer,  which  finished  the 
operation. 

It  was  not  so  easy  a  matter,  in  the  times  we  are 
now  considering,  to  exchange  gold  and  silver  coins 
for  each  other  as  it  is  at  present;  and  therefore  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  several  of  his  successors,  took  this 
ofiice  into  their  own  hands,  to  prevent  private  extor- 
tion, as  well  as  for  their  own  advantage  :  and  they 
performed  it  by  appointing  certain  persons,  fur- 
nished with  a  competent  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  in  London  and  other  towns,  to  be  the  only 
exchangers  of  money,  at  the  following  rate :  When 
these  royal  exchangers  gave  silver  coins  for  a  par- 
cel of  gold  nobles,  for  example,  they  gave  one  silver 
penny  less  for  each  noble  than  its  current  value ; 
and  when  they  gave  gold  nobles  for  silver  coins, 
they  took  one  penny  more,  or  6s.  9d.  for  each  noble; 
by  which  in  every  transaction  they  made  a  profit  of 
1  one-fifth  per  cent.  The  royal  exchangers  had  also 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  giving  the  current  coins 
of  the  kingdom  in  exchange  for  foreign  coins,  to 
accommodate  merchant-strangers,  and  of  purchasing 
light  money  for  the  use  of  the  mint.  As  several 
laws  were  made  against  exporting  English  coin,  the 


of  any  town  kept  his  office  was  called  the  "  Ex 
change :"  from  which,  it  is  probable,  the  public 
structures  where  merchants  meet  for  transacting 
business  derive  their  name. 

The  crimes  of  clipping  and  counterfeiting  the 
current  coin  of  England,  and  of  importing  base  mo- 
ney of  various  denominations,  as  pollards,  crokards, 
mitres.  Iconics,  rosaries,  staldings,  steepings,  and 
eagles,  prevailed  very  much  in  the  present  period, 
though  several  severe  laws  were  made  against  them. 
The  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  guilty  of 
these  pernicious  practices  ;  and  their  guilt  must  have 
been  very  great  ijideed,  if  it  was  equal  to  their  pu- 
nishment :  for  no  fewer  than  280  of  them  were  put 
to  death  for  these  crimes,  in  one  year  (1279),  in 
London  alone,  besides  many  others  in  other  parts 
of  England.  At  the  same  time  all  the  goldsmiths 
in  the  kingdom  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison, 
on  suspicion  of  being  guilty  of  the  same  crime. 

Though  the  difference  in  weight  between  a  real 
pound  of  silver  and  a  nominal  pound  in  coin  seems 
to  have  commenced  in  both  the  British  kingdoms 
nearly  about  the  same  time,  yet  that  difference  soon 
became  considerably  greater  in  Scotland  than  in 
England.  The  following  proclamation,  issued  by 
Edward  III.,  in  1355,  is  an  unquestionable  evidence 
of  both  these  facts  : — "  The  ancient  money  of  Scot- 
land was,  till  these  times,  of  the  same  weight  and 
alloy  as  our  sterling  money  of  England;  and  there- 
fore did  always  pass  current  in  England.  But  be- 
cause new  money  of  the  same  form  and  denomina- 
tion with  the  old,  but  of  inferior  weight  and  fineness, 
has  been  lately  coined  in  Scotland,  and  is  current 
in  our  kingdom,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  this, 
which  would  be  a  manifest  loss  to  our  people.  We 
command,  therefore,  that  proclamation  be  made,  in 
all  cities,  towns,  &c.  That  none  of  our  subjects 
take  that  new  money  of  Scotland  in  payment,  ex- 
cept for  its  real  value  as  bullion  to  be  brought  to 
our  mint ;  and  that  the  old  money  should  have  the 
same  currency  as  usual."  How  much  this  new 
money  of  Scotland  differed  from  English  money  we 
are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  probable  the  difference 
was  not  very  perceptible,  since  the  royal  proclama- 
tion was  necessary  to  put  the  people  upon  their 
guard  against  taking  it  in  payment.  But  the  dif- 
ference increased  so  fast,  that  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  coins  of  Scotland  were  not  above  half 
the  value  of  those  of  England  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion. This  appears  from  the  Tith  chapter  of  the 
statutes  made  at  Westminster,  in  1390: — "The 
groat  of  Scotland  shall  pass  only  for  twopence  in 
England,  the  half-groat  for  one  penny,  the  penny 
for  a  halfpenny,  and  the  halfpenny  for  a  farthing." 

The  high  premiums  that  were  usually  paid  for  the 
use  of  money  borrowed  m;!bt  have  been  a  great  ob- 
struction to  trade  in  this  i  eriod.  The  church  of 
Rome  still  continued  to  prohibit  lending  money  on 
interest,  declaring  it  to  be  usurious  and  heretical. 
Though  this  could  not  prevent  such  transactions,  it 
prevented  their  being  regulated  by  law  ;  and  there- 
fore the  rate  of  interest  varied  according  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  borrower,  the  avarice  of  the  lender, 
and  many  other  circumstances.    It  has  been  already 


king's  exchangers  at  the  several  sea-ports  furnished  observed,  that  the  Caursiui,  who  were  agents  for  the 

merchants  and  others,  who  were  going  beyond  seas,  pope  in  England,   sometimes  extorted  no  less  than 

with  the  coins  of  the  countries  to  which   thev  were  sixty  per  cent,  per  annum.    For  this,  rt  rs  true,  they 

going   in  exchancre  for  English  money,  according  to  were  excommunicated  by  Roger  bishop  of  London, 

a  table  which  hung  up  in  their  offices  for  public  in-  in  1235 ;  but  they  were  protected  by  the  pope,  who, 

spection.     By  these  various   operations   they  made  says  the  historian,  was  suspected  of  being  their  ac- 

considerable  profits,  of  which  the  king  had  a  certain  complice;  and  none,  we  may  presume,  who  had  not 

share.     The  house  in  which  the  royal  exchanger  of  60  powerful   u  protector  would    have  durcd    lo  oc 
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guilty  of  such  intolerable  extortion.  In  general, 
therefore,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  premium  de- 
manded for  the  use  of  money  was  commonly  much 
lower,  most  probably  about  twenty  per  tent,  per 
annum,  or  under.  In  the  marriage  contract  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  III.,  king  of 
Scotland,  with  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  in  1281,  it 
is  stipulated,  that  if  any  part  of  the  princess's  for- 
tune (which  was  14,000  marks)  was  not  paid  at  the 
terms  agreed  upon,  the  king  of  Norway  should  be 
immediately  put  in  possession  of  estates  in  Scotland, 
as  a  security  for  the  money,  and  for  payment  of  the 
interest ;  and  that  an  estate  given  him  in  security 
for  a  thousand  marks  should  yield  at  least  one  hun- 
dred marks  of  yearly  rent,  being  an  interest  of  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum.  But  as  this  was  an  amicable 
transaction  between  two  princes,  contracting  a  near 
alliance,  and  the  security  was  a  real  estate,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  interest  was  much  lower  than  the  or- 
dinary rate  "xactcd  by  private  monev-lcndcrs  on 
personal  securily.  It  may  be  observed,  in  passing, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  portion  of  this  princess  is 
one  proof,  amongst  many  others,  that  the  wealth  of 
Scotland  bore  a  much  greater  proportion  to  that  of 
England  before  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  than 
ever  it  did  after. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  the  previous  appendix 
concerning  the  comparative  value  of  money,  and 
expense  of  living,  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies, and  in  the  present  times,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  much  on  these  subjects  here,  as  no 
very  remarkable  change  in  these  particulars  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  present  period.  To  near 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  nominal 
pound  sterling  in  coin  was  a  real  pound  of  silver,  or 
about  three  of  our  nominal  pounds;  and  the  same 
quantity  of  silver,  as  an  ounce,  or  a  pound,  would 
have  then  purchased  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  five  ounces,  or  five  pounds,  will  do  at  pre- 
sent. That  the  above  computation  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  might  be  proved  from  many  facts  men- 
tioned by  our  ancient  historians;  but  the  two  fol- 
lowing, it  is  hoped,  will  be  thought  suflficiont.  One 
of  these  historians,  speaking  of  Sir  William  de  Lisle, 
the  tyrannical  sheriff  of  Northumberland,  in  1256, 
says,  "  He  was  rich,  having  an  estate  which  was 
reckoned  worth  150/.  a-yoar."  According  to  the 
above  computation,  Sir  William  was  as  rich  as  a 
gentleman  is  at  present  who  has  a  clear  estate  of 
2250/.  a-year,  who  may  indeed  be  called  rich, 
though  many  private  gentlemen  are  much  richer. 
Another  historian,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  acquaints  us,  that  the  ordinary  salaries  of 
curates,  before  the  great  pestilence  in  1348,  were 
four  or  five  marks  a-year,  equivalent,  according  to 
the  above  sujiposition,  to  forty  or  fifty  pounds  at 
present.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  year  after 
the  pcstiience,  curates  demanded  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  a-ycar;  but  the»c  demands  were  owing  to 
the  great  scarcity  of  clergymen  ;  they  were  thought 
exorbitant,  and  were  restrained  by  law. 

Sailors  and  ships  being  the  great  instruments  of 
for?'ign  trade,  the  prosperity  of  every  commercial 
country,  eBpetially  of  an  island,  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  multitude  and  dcxtcritv  of  its  sailors, 
and  the  number  and  goodness  of  its  ships.  The 
English  sailors  preserved,  through  the  whole  of  this 
period,  that  character  of  superioi  skill  in  navigating 
their  shijis,  and  superior  courage  in  combating  their 
cnrmic",  which  they  hud  long  possessed,  and  which 
they  still  ponsesi.  'I'iiis  is  evident  from  their  ex- 
ploits, and  from  the  testimony  of  contemporary  his- 


torians. The  victory  near  Sluys,  in  1340,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  greatest  ever  obtained  by  the 
English  over  the  French  at  sea ;  that  victory  is  said 
to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  superior  dexterity 
of  the  English  sailors  in  the  management  of  their 
ships.  The  monk  of  Malmsbury,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  Edward  II.,  in  whose  reign  he  flourished, 
gives  the  following  character  of  English  sailors,  in 
1315.  "  English  ships  visit  every  coast;  and  Eng- 
lish sailors  excel  all  others,  both  in  the  arts  of  navi- 
gation, and  in  fighting." 

It  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  discover 
the  exact  state  of  the  shipping  of  England  in  this 
period,  at  this  distance  of  time,  though  we  have 
some  reason  to  think  that  it  did  not  increase  either 
in  the  size  or  number  of  ships,  if  it  did  not  de- 
crease. We  learn,  from  an  authentic  record,  tiiat 
the  largest  ship  of  war  in  England,  in  1346,  had 
only  a  crew  of  forty  men ;  and  in  the  fleet  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  1346,  the  com- 
plement of  each  ship,  on  an  average,  was  only 
twenty  men.  Some  of  the  kings  of  England  had 
very  large  fleets  under  their  command  in  this  period, 
which  might  make  us  imagine  that  ships  were  then 
very  numerous.  Edward  III.,  at  the  above  siego, 
had  a  fleet  of  seven  hundred  English,  and  thirty- 
eight  foreign  ships;  and  the  same  prince,  when  h« 
invaded  France  in  1359,  is  said  to  have  had  no 
fewer  than  eleven  hundred  ships.  But  these  great 
fleets  consisted  of  all  the  ships  in  all  the  ports  of 
England,  which,  on  such  emergencies,  were  im- 
pressed, together  with  their  crews,  into  the  king's 
service.  It  appears,  from  many  of  the  press-war- 
rants of  those  times,  that  the  persons  to  whom  the 
execution  of  them  was  committed,  had  authority  not 
only  to  seize  all  ships  and  vessels,  great  and  small, 
in  the  several  ports,  but  all  that  came  in  from  sea 
during  the  continuance  of  their  commission  ;  to 
cause  those  that  were  loaded  to  be  immediately  un- 
loaded, though  they  had  not  reached  their  intended 
port,  and  to  conduct  the  whole,  with  all  their  crews, 
to  a  certain  place,  for  the  king's  service.  Besides 
all  this,  Edward  III.  called  a  kind  of  naval  parlia- 
ment in  1344,  commanding  each  sea-port  to  send  a 
certain  number  of  commissioners  to  London,  to  give 
him  an  exact  account  of  the  state  of  shipping  in  his 
kingdom.  From  this  naval  parliament,  as  well  as 
from  other  evidences,  it  appears,  that  YarniOKih 
abounded  more  in  shipping,  at  that  time,  than  an 
other  port  in  England,  London  perhaps  excepted. 
For  London  and  Yarmouth  were  required  to  send 
each  four  commissioners,  while  Bristol,  Newcastle, 
and  other  great  trading  towns,  were  required  to 
send  only  two,  and  many  others  only  one.  When 
all  these  circumstauccs  arc  considered,  it  seeias  not 
improbable  that  our  kings  had  sometimes  one  half 
at  least  of  all  the  ships  of  England  in  their  service; 
particularly  Edward  111.,  when  he  invaded  France 
in  1359.  But  the  complaints  of  the  commons  in 
parliament  on  this  head  afford  the  clearest  proof  of 
the  decrease  of  shipping;  and  it  was  to  remedy  this 
great  evil  that  the  first  navigation  act  was  made  in 
13H1,  as  appears  from  the  preamble.  By  that  act, 
all  English  merchants  were  commanded  to  freight 
none  but  linglish  ships,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting all  the  goods  they  embarked  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. But  it  was  soon  found  that  this  act  could  not 
be  executed  without  interrupting  and  diminishing 
the  trade  of  native  English  merchants,  and  there- 
fore permission  was  grnntc<l,  by  anntlier  act,  in  I'iH'i, 
to  freight  foreign  vcssclg,  when  they  could  not  Jiro- 
curc  English  ships. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  ii;crease,  and  even  occasioned  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  shipping  of  England  in  this  period.  The 
chief  cause  of  this  unquestionably  veas,  the  great 
encouragement  given  to  merchant  strangers,  who 
carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  trade  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. The  frequent  seizure  of  English  sailors  and 
ships  by  government,  was  also  a  disadvantage,  from 
which  foreigners  were  exempted  by  the  most,  solemn 
stipulations.  Upon  the  whole,  the  abounding  of 
merchant-strangers  was  more  convenient  to  our 
kings  (to  whom  they  advanced  great  sums  of  money) 
than  beneficial  to  their  subjects ;  and  the  violent 
clamour  of  the  English  against  them  was  not  so  un- 
reasonable as  it  has  been  represented  by  some  of 
the  historians  of  those  times. 

The  sailors  of  this  period  enjoyed  a  great  advan- 
tage above  their  predecessors  in  the  use  of  the  ma- 
riner's compass,  which  encouraged  them  to  venture 
more  boldly  on  the  open  sea,  and  to  steer  a  more 
direct  course  to  their  intended  port.  The  principles 
of  that  instrument  were  not  quite  unknown  before 
this  time,  and  some  faint  attempts  had  even  been 
made  to  apply  them  to  navigation;  bnt  a  convenient 
method  of  doing  it  was  not  then  discovered.  The 
honour  of  inventing  the  mariner's  compass  has  been 
given  to  several  diiferent  persons ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  it  seems  to  be  most  probable,  that  the  world 
is  indebted  for  this  most  useful  invention  to  Flavio 
de  Gioca  of  Amalphi,  who,  about  1302,  constructed 
a  compass  with  only  eight  points,  which  was  after- 
wards improved  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries. 

But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  few  discove- 
ries of  unknown  countries  were  made  in  this  period, 
either  by  British  or  foreign  sailors.  Nicolas  de 
Lenna,  a  Carmelite  friar,  is  said  to  have  made  five 
voyages  for  discovery  towards  the  north  pole,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  to  have  presented  a  de- 
scription of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered 
to  that  king :  and  it  is  also  reported  that  one  Ma- 
cham,  an  Englishman,  discovered  the  island  of 
Madeira,  in  1344. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  relations  we 
have  of  these  discoveries  are  very  imperfect,  and 
in  some  particulars  not  very  probable.  Pope  Cle- 
ment VI.,  November  15,  1344,  created  Lewis  of 
Spain  king  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  supposed  to 
be  the  Canaries,  alter  his  holiness  had  preached  a 
sermon  to  prove  that  he  had  the  sole  right  of  creating 
kings  and  bestowing  kingdoms.  But  so  imperfect 
were  the  hints  which  had  been  received  of  these 
islands,  that  this  new  monarch  was  never  able  to 
discover  in  what  part  of  the  world  his  dominions 
were  situated.  The  Canaries,  however,  were  actu- 
ally discovered  in  1395,  by  some  Spanish  and  French 
adventurers;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  fur- 
thest point  towards  the  south-west  to  which  any  Eu- 
ropeans had  proceeded  by  sea,  at  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 


SECTION  IV 


HISTORY  OF  THE  MANNERS,  VIRTUES,  VICES,  RE- 
MARKABLE CUSTOMS,  LANGUAGE,  DRESS,  DIET, 
AND  DIVERSIONS,  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENG- 
LAND, FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  KING  JOHN  IN 
1216,  TO  THE  ACCESSION   OF   HENRV    IV.    IN   1396. 

The  manners  and  characters  of  nations  some- 
times change  very  suddenly  with  their  circumstances. 
Of  this  we  meetwith  several  striking  examples  in 


the  history  of  England  in  the  present  period.  The 
national  character  and  manners  of  the  English  du 
ring  the  civil  wars,  and  great  relaxation  of  the  leina 
of  government  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  are  thus 
described  by  a  contemporary  historian,  in  1267 : 
"  In  these  five  years  past  there  have  been  so  manj 
battles,  both  by  land  and  sea,  so  much  slaughter  and 
destruction  of  the  people  of  England,  so  many  de>- 
vastations,  plunderings,  robberies,  thefts,  sacrileges, 
perjuries,  treacheries,  and  treasons,  that  the  nation 
hath  lost  all  sense  of  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  virtue  and  vice.  In  a  word,  such  hath  been 
the  insignificancy  of  the  laws,  through  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king,  that  every  one  did  whatever  seemed 
good  in  his  own  eyes."  No  part  of  the  national 
character  of  the  English  is  more  unquestionable 
than  their  valour  ;  and  yet  (if  we  may  believe  the 
best  of  our  ancient  historians)  they  were  so  much 
dispirited  by  their  defeat  at  Bannockburn,  in  1314, 
that  they  lost  all  their  wonted  courage  for  a  season, 
and  degenerated  into  dastardly  poltroons.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  English  on  that  occasion  is  painted 
by  one  of  these  historians  in  the  following  mournful 
strain :  "  O  day  of  vengeance  and  misfortune,  odious 
accursed  day,  no  longer  to  be  computed  in  the  circle 
of  the  year,  which  stained  the  glory  of  the  English, 
spoiled  us,  and  enriched  the  Scots  to  the  value  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds !  How  many  illus- 
trious barons  and  valiant  youths,  how  many  noble 
horses  and  beautiful  arms,  how  many  precious  vest- 
ments and  golden  vessels,  were  carried  off  in  one 
cruel  day  !"  "  At  that  time,"  says  another  of  these 
historians,  "many  of  the  English  fled  to  the  Scots, 
and  joined  with  them  in  their  invasion  of  Norihum^ 
berland,  plundering  towns  and  castles,  desolating 
the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  carrying 
away  the  wretched  inhabitants  into  captivity,  with 
their  horses,  herds,  and  flocks,  without  meeting 
with  any  resistance.  For  the  English  at  that  time 
had  so  entirely  fallen  from  their  ancient  valour,  that 
a  hundred  of  them  used  to  fly  at  the  approach  of 
two  or  three  Scotchmen."  But  this  eclipse  of  the 
native  bravery  of  the  English  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable,  than, 
to  form  our  opinion  of  the  national  character  of  any 
people  from  its  appearance  in  a  season  of  anarchy 
or  despair. 

Neither  would  it  be  safe  to  form  our  notions  of 
the  national  character  of  the  people  of  England  in 
this  period,  from  the  pictures  which  are  drawn  of  it 
by  some  of  the  monkish  historians  of  those  times. 
The  monk  of  Malmsbury,  in  particular,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Edward  II.,  paints  his  countrymen  and 
contemporaries  in  the  blackest  colours.  "  What  ad- 
vantaore,"  says  he,  "  do  we  reap  from  all  our  modern 
pride  and  insolence  ?  In  our  days  the  lowest  poorest 
wretch,  who  is  not  worth  a  halfj>enny,  despises  his 
superiors,  and  is  not  afraid  to  return  them  curse  for 
curse.  But  this,  you  say,  is  owing  to  their  rusticity. 
Let  us  see  then  the  behaviour  of  those  who  think 
themselves  polite  and  learned.  Where  do  you  meet 
with  more  abuse  and  insolence  than  at  court?  There 
every  one,  swelling  with  pride  and  rancour,  scorns 
to  cast  a  look  on  his  inferiors,  disdains  his  equals, 
and  proudly  rivals  his  superiors.  The  squire  endea- 
vours to  outshine  the  knight,  the  knight  the  baron, 
the  baron  the  earl,  the  earl  the  king,  in  dress  and 
magnificence.  Their  estates  being  insufficient  to 
support  this  extravagance,  they  have  recourse  to  the 
most  oppressive  arts,  plundering  their  neighbours 
and  stripping  their  dependents  almost  naked,  with- 
out sparing  even  the  priests  of  God-     I  may  be  cjii- 
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sure<l  for  my  too  groat  boldness,  if  I  pive  an  ill  cha- 
racter of  my  own  countrymen  and  "kindred  ;  but  if 
I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  the  trutii,  the  English 
exceed  all  other  nations  in  three  vices  of  pride  per- 
juj-y,  and  dishonesty.  You  will  find  great  numbers 
of  this  nation  in  all  the  countries  washed  by  the 
Greek  sea ;  and  it  is  commonly  reported  that  they 
are  infamous  over  all  these  countries  for  their  de- 
ceitful dealings,"  But  we  must  remember,  that  this 
picture  was  drawn  by  a  peevish  monk,  in  very  un- 
ha|>py  times,  when  faction  raged  with  the  greatest 
fury,  both  in  the  court  and  country. 

Nor  would  it  be  pro])er  to  take  the  national  cha- 
racter of  tlie  people  of  Britain,  in  this  period,  from 
their  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  The  French 
were  enemies  to  the  English;  and  the  Italians  of 
those  times  affected  to  consider  all  other  nations  as 
barbarians.  Even  the  illustrious  Petrarch,  the  po- 
litest scholar,  as  well  as  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
Jourtcenth  century,  could  not  divest  himself  of  this 
prejudice.  "  In  my  youth,"  says  he,  "the  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  whom  they  call  English,  were  the 
most  cowardly  of  all  the  barbarians,  inferior  even 
to  the  vile  Scots."  Sir  John  Froissart,  famous  for 
his  frankness  and  sincerity,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  English,  does  justice  to  their  valour  on 
many  occasions  ;  but  blames  them  for  their  insolent 
and  disgusting  behaviour  to  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions. "  When  I  was  at  Bourdeaux,  a  little  before 
the  departure  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  expe- 
dition into  Spatn,  I  observed,  that  the  English  were 
60  proud  and  haughty,  that  they  could  not  behave 
to  the  people  of  other  nations  with  any  appearance 
of  civility.  Even  the  gentlemen  of  Gascony  and 
Aquitaine,  who  had  lost  their  estates  in  fighting  for 
them,  could  not  obtain  the  smallest  place  of  profit 
from  them,  being  constantly  told  that  they  were  un- 
fit for,  and  unworthy  of  prefennent.  By  this  treat- 
ment they  lost  the  love  and  incurred  the  hatred  of 
these  gentlemen  ;  which  they  discovered  so  soon  as 
an  opportunity  offered.  In  a  word,  the  king  of 
France  gained  these  gentlemen,  and  their  countries, 
by  his  liberality,  and  condescension,  and  the  En- 
glish lost  them  by  their  haughtiness."  This  cha- 
racter was  written  by  a  Frenchman,  not  hmg  after 
the  glorious  victory  of  Poitiers;  but  we  need  not 
wonder  if  the  English  were  rather  arrogant.  Sir 
John  Froissart's  character  of  the  Scots  is  still  more 
unfavourable.  When  John  de  Vienne,  admiral  of 
France,  conducted  a  gallant  troop  of  one  thousand 
knights  and  esquires,  the  very  flower  of  chivalry, 
into  Scotland,  in  138"),  to  excite  and  assist  the  Scots 
to  invade  England,  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
that  troop  complainecl  bitterly  of  the  poviTty  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  rudeness  and  incivility  of  the 
people  "The  Scots,"  says  he,  "being  naturally 
fierce  and  un]iolished,  hated  and  despised  the  French, 
and  gave  them  the  mf>8t  contemptuous  names  they 
could  invent.  I'or  in  Scotland  there  is  little  or  no 
politenc88,  the  people  in  general  being  a  kind  of 
savages,  envying  the  riches  of  others,  and  tenacious 
of  their  own  jiossessions."  But  it  jilainly  apjiears, 
that  the  Scots  at  that  time  did  not  with  to  renew  the 
war  with  Knglaiid,  in  the  course  of  which  the  coun- 
try had  liecn  almost  ruined  and  depo])ulatcd.  This 
made  their  French  auxiliaries  very  unwelcome 
gueiitii :  aii'i  their  own  insolent  rapacious  behaviour 
did  the  rest-  We  have  even  reason  to  suspect,  that 
tiierc  never  was  any  cordial  friendship  between  the 
Scot*  and  French;  and  that  their  common  dread  of 
the  Englith  was  the  only  cement  of  their  union. 
KcligioD,  and  the  character*  of  itAminiftcri,  have 


a  considerable  influence  on  the  manners  of  mankind 
in  all  ages.  Their  influence  in  this  period  was  most 
pernicious.  Nothing  could  be  more  corru])t  and 
unfriendly  to  virtue,  than  that  system  of  Christianity 
that  then  prevailed  in  Britain,  and  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  except  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  its 
teachers.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without  horror 
the  descriptions  given  by  Petrarch  (who  was  him- 
self a  priest)  of  the  profligacy  of  the  papal  court  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  it  resided  at  Avignon. 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  descriptions,  of  which 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  city  was  then  the 
scat  of  the  most  base  and  sensual  crimes  ever  re- 
corded. "You  imagine,"  wrote  he  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  "  that  the  city  of  Avignon  is  the  same  now 
that  it  was  when  you  resided  in  it:  no;  it  is  very 
different.  It  was  then,  it  is  true,  the  worst  and 
vilest  place  on  earth;  but  it  is  now  become  a  teres- 
trial  hell,  a  residence  of  fiends  and  devils,  a  recep- 
tacle of  all  that  is  most  wicked  and  abominable. 
What  I  fell  you  is  not  from  hearsay,  but  from  my 
own  knowledge  and  experience.  In  this  city  there 
is  no  piety,  no  reverence  or  fear  of  God,  no  faith  or 
charity,  nothing  that  is  holy,  just,  equitable,  or  hu- 
mane. Why  should  I  speak  of  truth,  where  not 
only  the  houses,  ])alaces,  courts,  churches,  and  the 
thrones  of  popes  and  cardinals,  but  the  very  earth 
and  air  seem  to  teem  with  lies.  A  future  state, 
heaven,  hell,  and  judgment,  are  openly  turned  into 
ridicule,  as  childish  fables.  Good  men  have  of  late 
been  treated  with  so  much  contempt  and  scorn,  and 
there  is  not  one  left  amongst  them  to  be  an  object 
of  their  laughter."  To  confirm  the  truth  of  these 
and  other  reproaches  no  less  severe,  Petrarch  relates 
several  curious  anecdotes  of  the  dissimulation  and 
debauchery  of  the  cardinals,  which  are  too  indelicate 
to  be  admitted  into  this  work. 

When  the  manners  of  popes,  cardinals,  court- 
prelates,  and  their  retainers,  were  so  corrupted, 
those  of  the  clergy  in  general  could  not  be  pure; 
especially  when  (as  we  are  assured  by  the  same  au- 
thor) the  more  wicked  any  one  was,  the  more  cer- 
tain he  was  of  preferment  in  the  church.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  the  vices  of  the  cloigy  were  the 
chief  subjects  of  satire  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  England,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  poems  of  Chaucer  abound  in  such  satire; 
and  the  Plowman's  Tale  is  one  continued  invective 
against  the  clergy  for  their  gross  ignorance,  cruelty, 
covetousness,  simony,  vanity,  pride,  ambition,  drunk 
enness,  gluttony,  lechery,  and  other  vices. 

The  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy  in  our  present  pe- 
riod was  so  conspicuous,  that  it  gave  rise  to  au 
opinion  that  universally  prevailed,  that  the  times  of 
Antichrist  were  drawing  near.  "  It  is  believed  by 
all  wise  men,"  says  Roger  Bacon,  "  that  the  times 
of  Antichrist  are  near  at  hand."  Dr.  Nicholas 
Oreiii,  a  celebrated  preacher,  in  a  sermon  before  the 
pope  and  cardinals,  in  1301,  proposed  to  prove  that 
Antichrist  would  shortly  make  his  appearance  in 
the  world,  from  the  following  signs  of  his  approach  : — 
1.  The  Christian  church  was  become  more  corrupt 
than  that  of  the  Jews  was  in  the  days  of  Christ,  of 
which  he  gave  many  examples.  2.  The  great  ine- 
quality in  the  state  of  the  Christian  clergy,  "  of 
whom  some  be  so  high,  that  they  exceed  all  princcf 
of  the  earth  ;  some  again  be  so  base,  that  they  are 
under  all  rascals."  .3.  The  pride  of  prelates,  which 
doth  excite  indignation  in  many,  and  respect  only 
in  few.  d.  The  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  governors 
of  the  church,  which  was  so  violent  that  it  could  not 
be  lasting,     b.  The  promoting  the  most  vicious  and 
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unworthy  in  the  church,  and  neglecting  the  most 
worthy.  6.  The  princes  and  rulers  of  the  church 
hate  them  that  tell  them  truth,  and  refuse  to  hear 
their  faults.  Even  Petrarch,  though  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  scruples  about  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  was  so  much  shocked 
at  the  gross  corruption  of  manners  in  the  papal 
court,  that  he  applied  the  predictions  in  the  book  of 
the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  relating  to  Babylon, 
the  mother  of  harlots,  and  abominations  of  the  earth, 
to  the  city  of  Avignon,  which  v/as  then  the  residence 
of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  At  length  Dr.  John 
Wickliii'e  in  England,  and  several  eminent  persons 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  openly  afBrmed,  that  the 
pope  was  Anticlirist;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  em- 
perors, kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  to  resume  the 
I  lands  and  donations  that  had  been  granted  to  the 
j  church  by  their  ancestors,  for .  the  support  of  the 
clergy  ;  because  they  were  possessed  by  Antichrist 
and  his  ministers. 

This  too  general  profligacy  of  the  clergy  could 
not  fail  to  have  an  ill  effect  on  the  manners  of  the 
laity.  For  the  clergy  in  those  times  possessing  im- 
mense wealth  and  great  power,  had  many  followers 
and  dependents,  who  were  no  doubt  ready  enough 
to  imitate  their  example,  to  flatter  them  in  their 
vices,  and  to  minister  to  their  pleasures.  We  have 
reason  therefore  to  suspect,  that  the  laity  in  general 
were  not  more  virtuous  than  their  teachers,  though, 
from  the  difference  of  their  teachers,  their  vices 
were  in  some  respects  diflferent.  The  cruel  unna- 
tural law  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  for  example, 
involved  many  of  that  body  in  various  vices,  to  which 
the  laity  had  not  the  same  temptations. 

They  still  possessed  the  same  kind  of  piety,  which 
was  oftener  superstition,  and  would  have  been  no 
less  liberal  to  the  church  than  their  forefathers,  il 
they  had  not  been  restrained  by  laws,  which  they 
laboured  to  elude.  A  passion  for  holy  wars,  pilgri- 
mages, relics,  &c.  was  also  very  general,  and  es- 
teemed one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  eminent 
piety.  Henry  Spencer,  the  warlike  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, raised  a  great  army  in  England,  and  con- 
ducted it  to  the  continent  in  1383,  to  support  the 
election  of  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  and  put  to  death  all 
the  adherents  of  his  antagonist  Clement  VII.  The 
Dulls  of  Urban,  promising  a  plenary  remission  of 
their  sins,  and  a  place  in  paradise  to  all  who  fought 
in  his  cause,  or  contributed  money  to  support  it, 
were  the  chief  instruments  employed  to  raise  that 
aimy,  and  to  collect  money  for  its  pay,  and  the 
other  expenses  of  that  holy  war.  "  As  soon,"  says 
the  historian,  "  as  these  bulls  were  published  in 
England,  the  whole  people  were  transported  with 
joy,  and  thought  that  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
such  inestimable  graces  was  not  to  be  neglected." 
Pilgrimages  were  frequently  and  universally  per- 
formed by  persons  of  all  ranks  :  and  those  that  were 
longest  and  most  dangerous  were  believed  to  be 
most  meritorious.  That  an  excessive  veneration  for 
relics  was  no  less  universal,  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing curious  transaction,  recorded  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Henry  III.  summoned  all  the  great  men  of 
the  kingdom,  in  1247,  to  come  to  London  on  the 
festival  of  St.  Edward,  to  receive  an  account  of  a 
certain  sacred  benefit  which  heaven  had  lately  be- 
stowed on  England.  The  singular  strain  of  this 
summons  excited  the  most  eager  curiosity,  and 
brought  great  multitudes  to  London  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. When  they  were  assembled  in  St.  Paul's 
church,  the  king  acquainted  them,  that  the  great 
master  cf  the  knights-templars  had  sent  him  by  one 


of  his  knights  a  phial  of  crystal,  containing  a  small 
portion  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  which  he 
had  shed  upon  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  attested  to  be  genuine  by  the  seals  of  the  pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem,  of  several  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  other  great  men  of  the  Holy  Land. 
This,  he  inforrned  them,  he  designed  to  carry  the 
next  day  in  solemn  procession  to  Westminster,  at- 
tended by  them,  and  by  all  the  clergy  of  London,  i-n 
their  proper  habits,  with  their  banners,  crucifixes, 
and  wax  candles  ;  and  exhorted  all  who  were  present 
to  prepare  themselves  for  that  sacred  solemnity,  by 
spending  the  night  in  watching,  fasting,  and  devout 
exercises.  On  the  morrow,  when  the  procession  was 
put  in  order,  and  ready  to  set  forward,  the  king  ap- 
proached the  sacred  phial,  with  reverence,  fear,  and 
trembling,  took  it  in  both  his  hands,  and  holding  it  up 
higher  than  his  face,  proceeded  under  a  canopy,  two 
assistants  supporting  his  anns.  Such  was  the  de- 
votion of  Henry  on  this  occasion,  that  though  the 
road  between  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  was  very 
deep  and  miry,  he  kept  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on 
the  phial,  or  on  heaven.  When  the  procession  ap- 
proached Westminster,  it  was  met  by  about  one 
hundred  monks  of  that  abbey,  who  conducted  it  into 
the  church,  where  the  king  deposited  the  venerable 
relic,  which,"  says  the  historian,  "  made  all  England 
shine  with  glory,  dedicating  it  to  God  and  St.  Ed- 
ward, to  the  church  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and 
the  monks  of  that  abbey." 

Courage  and  bravery  may  very  safely  be  reckoned 
among  the  national  virtues  of  both  the  British  na- 
tions in  this  period ;  of  which  the  history  of  their 
martial  achievements  affords  the  clearest  proofs. 
The  two  victories  of  Creci  and  Poitiers  are  incontes- 
table evidences  of  the  heroic  valour  of  the  English; 
and  the  obstinate  invincible  fortitude  with  which 
the  Scots  asserted  the  independency  of  their  coun- 
try, against  the  repeated  efforts  of  their  too  pow- 
erful neighbours  to  subdue  them,  is  a  demonstration 
that  they  were  then  a  brave  and  violent  people. 

A  noble  spirit  of  liberality  and  munificence  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  especially  among  the  great 
martial  barons  ;  of  which  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
one  example :  The  Lord  James  Audeley,  one  of  the 
first  knights  of  the  Garter,  obtained  permission  from 
the  prince  of  Wales  to  begin  the  battle  of  Poitiers; 
and,  attended  by  his  four  faithful  esquires,  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour.  As  soon  as  the  action 
was  over,  and  the  victory  complete,  the  prince  en- 
quired for  the  Lord  Audeley ;  and  being  informed 
that  he  lay  dangerously  wounded  at  a  little  distance, 
commanded,  if  it  could  be  done  with  safety,  to  bring 
him  to  his  tent.  When  Lord  Audeley,  carried  in  a 
litter,  entered,  the  prince  embraced  him  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner ;  declared,  that  he  had  been  the 
best  doer  in  arms  in  the  business  of  that  day  ;  and 
made  him  a  grant  of  500  marks  yearly  (equivalent 
to  about  8000/.  at  present),  as  a  reward  of  his  va- 
lour. Lord  Audeley  accepted  this  noble  grant  with 
the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  was  carried  to  his  own  tent,  he  bestowed  it  on 
his  four  brave  and  faithful  esquires,  without  re- 
serving any  share  of  it  to  himself.  The  prince  ap- 
plauded this  generous  action,  and  rewarded  it  with 
another  grant  of  600  marks  a-year.  The  generosity 
of  those  times  had  not  always  such  an  excuse  as 
this  ;  but  degenerated  into  vain  absurd  extra- 
vagance. Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  be- 
ing present  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  I.,  rode 
to  Westminster,  attended  by  100  knights,  mounted 
on  tine  horses,  which  they  let  loose,  with   all    theii 
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furniture,  as  soon  as  they  alighted,  to  be  seized  by 
the  jiojmlacc  as  their  property.  In  this  he  was 
iniitttted  by  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Cornwall,  Glou- 
cester, Pcuibrokc,  and  Warrenne,  who  each  paid 
Edward  the  same  e.\j)eusive  uuprofilable  compli- 
ment. The  extravagant  ruinous  liberalities  of 
Henry  IlL  and  Edward  IL  are  so  well  known,  that 
they  need  not  be  mentioned. 

An  almost  unlimited  hospitality  reigned  in  the 
palaces  of  princes,  and  the  castles  of  great  barons, 
lu  the  times  we  arc  now  delineating.  The  courts  of 
tomo  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this  period  are 
said  to  have  been  splendid  and  numerous,  to  a  de- 
gree that  is  hardly  credible,  and  of  which  no  exam- 
ples have  been  seen  for  several  centuries.  That  of 
Richard  H.  is  thus  described  by  an  historian  of  the 
greatest  integrity : — "  His  royalty  was  such,  that 
wheresoever  he  lay,  his  person  was  guarded  by  two 
hundred  Cheshire-men ;  he  had  about  him  thirteen 
bishops,  besides  barons,  knights,  esquires,  and  other 
more  than  needed ;  insomuch,  that  to  the  household 
came  every  day  to  meat  ten  thousand  people,  as  ap- 
peared by  the  messes  told  out  of  the  kitchen  to  three 
hundred  servitors,  &c."  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  magnificence  and  hospitality  of  the  opulent 
and  powerful  barons  of  those  times,  from  an  account 
of  the  household  expenses  of  Thomas  earl  of  Lan- 
caster, for  1-313.  From  that  account  it  appears, 
that  this  great  earl  expended  in  housekeeping  that 
year  no  less  than  7309/.  containing  as  much  silver 
as  2l,'J27l.,  equal  in  etlicacy  to  10'J,G35/.  of  our  mo- 
ney at  present.  The  surprising  cheapness  of  some 
of  the  articles  in  that  account  gives  us  reasou  to 
think,  that  it  would  even  require  a  much  greater 
sum  than  103,635/.  to  purchase  an  equal  quantity 
of  provi.-ions  at  this  time.  The  pipe  of  French  wine 
cost  only  lis,  which,  according  to  the  above  com- 
putation, was  equivalent  to  41.  bs.  of  our  money;  a 
ver)-  inconsiderable  part  of  its  price  at  present.  We 
mav  judge  also  of  the  grandeur  and  hospitality  with 
which  this  earl  lived,  and  of  the  immense  quantities 
of  provisions  of  all  kinds  that  were  consumed  in  his 
family  in  one  year,  from  the  quantity  of  wine,  which 
was  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  seventy-one 
pipes.  Other  earls  and  barons  in  general  spent  al- 
most all  their  revenues,  and  the  produce  of  their 
large  domains,  in  hospitality  at  their  castles  in  the 
country,  which  were  ever  open  to  strangers  of  con- 
dition, as  well  as  to  their  own  vassal:,  friends,  and 
followers.  This  profuse  expensive  hospitality,  it 
would  seem,  began  to  decline  a  little  towards  the 
conclusion  of  tliis  period,  and  some  barons,  instead 
of  dining  always  in  the  great  hall  with  their  nu- 
merous dependants,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
dined  sometimes  in  private  parlours,  with  their  own 
families,  and  a  few  familiar  friends.  I3ut  this  in- 
novation was  very  unpopular,  and  subjected  those 
who  adoptcu  it  to  much  reproach. 

The  following  document  is  inserted  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  feasts,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles. 

PrortJioni,  Sfc.  at  the  Inttallation-fnatt  of  Ralph  de 
Home,  abbot  of  St.  Autlin't  abbey,  Canterbury,  with 
their  pricei,  in  1309. 

£.     «.    d. 

Wheat,  . OS  loads,  price     19     0     0 

Mal^  68  loa<i« 17   lO     0 

Wine,  1 1  tuni 24     0     0 

(Jatit,  '20  loads 4     0     0 

.Spicet  2«     0     0 

Wax,  300  i)ou lids    H     0     0 

Almond*,  500  i>oiicd» 3  18     0 


£.  .. 

d. 

27  0 

0 

IG  0 

0 

30  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

6  5 

0 

3  14 

0 

5  0 

0 

7  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

3  5 

0 

18  0 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

0 

8  4 

0 

2  10 

0 

4  10 

0 

1  14 

0 

2  8 

0 

1  14 

0 

4  0 

0 

G  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

Carcases  of  beef,  30    

Hogs,  100     

Sheep,  200   

Geese  1000       

Capons  and  hens,  500 

Chickens,  463 

Pigs,  200 

Swans,  -34     

Rabbits,  GOO     

Shields  of  brawn,  17    

Partridges,  mallards,  bitterns,  larks  .... 

Earthcrn  pots,  1000    

Salt,  9  loads     

Cups,  1400,dishes  &  platcs,3300,besoms,&c. 

Fish,  cheese,  milk,  garlic   

Eggs,  9600 

Saffron  and  pepper*. 

Coals,  casks,  furnaces 

Making  tables,  trestles,  dressers     

Canvas,  300  ells 

To  cooks  and  their  boys 

To  minstrels     


A  splendid  ostentatious  kind  of  gallantry,  ex- 
pressive of  the  most  profound  respect  and  highest 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  the  ladies, 
was  studied  and  practised  by  the  martial  barons, 
knights  and  esquires  of  this  period.  This  gallantry 
appeared  in  its  greatest  lustre  at  royal  tournaments, 
and  other  grand  and  solemn  festivals,  at  which  the 
ladies  shone  in  their  brightest  ornaments,  and  re- 
ceived peculiar  honours.  When  Edward  III.,  in 
1344,  celebrated  the  magnificent  feast  of  the  round 
table,  at  Windsor,  to  which  all  the  nobility  of  his 
own  dominions,  and  of  the  neighbouring  countries, 
had  been  invited.  Queen  Philippa,  and  three  hun 
dred  ladies,  illustrious  for  their  birth  and  beauty, 
uniformly  dressed  in  the  richest  habits,  adorned  that 
solemnity,  and  were  treated  with  the  most  pompous 
romantic  testimonies  of  respect  and  admiration. 
Many  of  the  most  magnificent  tournaments  of  those 
times  were  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  gallantry,  and 
were  designed  for  the  honour  and  entertainment  of 
the  ladies,  who  appeared  at  these  solemnities  in 
prodigious  numbers,  and  from  different  countries. 
Sometimes  a  few  brave  and  gallant  knights  j)ub- 
lished  a  proclamation  in  their  own,  anil  in  several 
other  countries,  asserting  the  superior  beauty  and 
virtue  of  the  ladies  whom  they  loved ;  and  chal- 
lenging all  who  dared  to  dispute  that  superiority,  to 
meet  them  at  a  certain  time  and  place  to  determine 
the  important  controversy  by  combat.  These  chal- 
lenges were  constantly  accepted,  and  produced 
tournaments,  to  which  orinces,  knights,  and  ladioii 
of  different  nations,  crowded.  This  romantic  gal- 
lantry displayed  itself  in  times  of  war,  as  well  as 
peace,  and  amorous  and  youthful  knights  fought  as 
much  for  the  honour  of  their  mistresses  as  of  their 
country.  A  party  of  English  and  a  party  of  French 
cavalry  met  near  Cherburgh  in  1379,  and  immedi- 
ately prepared  for  battle.  When  they  were  on  the 
j)oint  of  engaging,  Sir  Lancelot  dc  L"rres,  a  French 
knight,  cried  aloud,  that  he  had  a  more  beautiful 
mistress  than  any  of  the  English.  This  was  denied 
l)y  Sir  .John  Coi)elan(i,  who  ran  the  Frenchman 
through  the  body  with  his  spear,  and  laid  him  dead 
at  his  feet.  When  Edward  III.  raised  a  gnat  army 
to  assert  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  a  consi- 
derable n\imber  of  young  English  gentlemen  put 
each  of  them  a  ])  tch  upon  one  »{  his  eyes,  making 
a  sclcmn  vow  to  h  s  mistress  that  he  would  not  take 
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it  off  till  he  had  performed  some  notable  exploit  in 
France  to  her  honour;  and  these  gentlemen  (says 
Froissart)  were  much  admired. 

The  revival  of  chivalry  by  Edward  I.  and  Ed- 
ward III.  contributed  not  a  little  to  promote  valour, 
munificence,  and  this  splendid  kind  of  gallantry, 
among  persons  of  condition,  who  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nours of  knighthood,  which  were  then  objects  of 
ambition  to  the  greatest  princes.  An  ingenious 
writer,  who  had  studied  this  subject  with  the  greatest 
care,  affirms  positively,  that  "  all  the  heroic  virtues 
which  then  existed  in  thu  several  states  of  Christen- 
dom, were  the  fruits  of  chivalry."  This  assertion 
may  be  too  strong ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  spirit  and  the  laws  of  chivalry  were  iu  some  re- 
spects friendly  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  By  these 
laws,  it  was  intended  that  none  but  persons  of  un- 
sullied characters  should  obtain  the  honours  of 
knighthood,  which  were  conferred  with  much  so- 
lemnity, on  the  most  public  occasions,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  august  assemblies.  After  the 
candidate  had  given  sufficient  proofs  of  his  prowess, 
and  other  virtues,  to  merit  that  distinction,  and  had 
prepared  himself  for  receiving  it,  by  fasting,  con- 
fessing, hearing  mass,  and  other  acts  of  devotion, 
he  took  an  oath  consisting  of  twenty-six  articles,  in 
which,  amongst  other  things,  he  swore  that  he  would 
be  a  good,  brave,  loyal,  just,  generous,  and  gentle 
knight,  a  champion  of  the  church  and  clergy,  a 
protector  of  the  ladies,  and  a  redresser  of  the  wrongs 
of  widows  and  orphans.  All  this  could  hardly  fail 
to  have  some  influence  ou  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  invested  with  that  dignity ;  though,  from  the 
rudeness  of  the  times,  and  the  general  dissolution 
of  manners  which  then  prevailed,  that  influence 
was  much  less  than  might  have  been  expected. 

Chivalry  declined  in  England  during  the  inglo- 
rious reigns  of  King  John  and  Henry  III.,  but  re- 
vived under  Edward  I.  That  prince  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  knights  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourished,  and  both  delighted  and  excelled  in  feats 
of  chivalry.  It  is  a  suflicient  proof  of  this,  that 
when  he  was  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land, 
after  his  father's  death,  and  knew  that  his  presence 
was  ardently  desired  in  England,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  a  tournament  at  Chalons,  in  Burgundy. 
At  that  famous  tournament,  which  terminated  in  a 
real  battle,  he  displayed  his  valour  and  dexterity  to 
great  advantage,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
Edward  III.  was  no  less  fond  of  chivalry,  and  en- 
couraged it  both  by  his  example  and  munificence. 
In  this  he  was  influenced  by  policy,  as  well  as  in- 
clination. Having  formed  the  design  of  asserting 
his  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  he  laboured  to 
inspire  his  own  subjects  with  an  enterprising  spirit, 
and  to  entice  as  many  valiant  foreigners  as  possible 
into  his  service.  With  this  view  he  celebrated  se- 
veral pompous  tournaments,  to  which  he  invited  all 
strangers  who  delighted  in  feats  of  arms,  entertained 
them  with  the  most  flowing  hospitality,  and  loaded 
such  of  them  as  excelled  in  these  martial  sports 
with  honours  and  rewards,  in  order  to  attach  them 
to  his  person  and  engage  them  to  tight  in  his  cause. 
With  the  same  view,  and  about  the  same  time,  he 
founded  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  garter,  of 
which  the  Black  Prince  was  the  first  knight,  and  all 
the  first  companions  were  persons  famous  for  their 
victories  at  tournaments,  and  in  real  wars.  Philip 
de  Valois,  king  of  France,  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
these  proceedings  of  his  powerful  rival,  that  ho  set 
up  a  round  table  at  Paris,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Windsor,    and  endeavoured  to  render  his  tourna- 


ments more  splendid  than  those  of  England,  in  order 
to  attract  a  greater  number  of  foreign  knights,  that 
he  might  retain  them  in  his  service. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  long  detail  of  the  na- 
tional  foibles  and  vices  of  the  people  of  Britain  in 
the  present  period,  as  they  were  nearly  the  same 
with  those  of  their  ancestors  in  that  immediately 
preceding.  A  most  absurd  and  irrational  credulity 
still  reigned  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  not  only 
among  the  vulgar,  but  among  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  best  education.  Pope  Innocent  VI.  firmly 
believed  that  Petrarch  was  a  magician,  because  he 
read  Virgil.  Many  miracles  were  reported  and  be- 
lieved to  be  wrought  in  different  places,  on  the  most 
trifling  occasions,  and  are  recorded  by  our  gravest 
historians  as  unquestionable  facts.  No  prince  en- 
gaged in  any  undertaking  of  importance  till  his 
astrologers  had  consulted  the  stars,  and  discovered 
the  auspicious  moment  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. Of  this  we  meet  with  a  very  curious  example, 
in  the  account  given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  the  mar 
riage  of  Frederic  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  Isa 
bella,  sister  of  Henry  III.,  in  1235. 

The  administration  of  justice,  even  in  the  king's 
court,  was  very  corrupt  and  oppressive  in  this  period. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  venality  of  the  judges 
and  partly  to  unlawful  confederacies  among  the 
subjects,  to  support  each  other  in  their  lawsuits 
The  venality  of  the  king's  ministers  of  justice  at 
length  became  so  intolerable  and  notorious  that  they 
were  tried  by  a  parliament  held  at  Westminster  in 
1280,  found  guilty,  and  fined  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  their  delinquencies.  Sir  Adam  de  Stratton, 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  was  fined  in  no  less 
than  34,000  marks,  equivalent  to  34,000/.  of  our 
money  at  present ;  and  this,  with  the  fines  of  the 
other  judges,  amounted  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  one 
million  in  our  times.  Sir  Thomas  Weyland,  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  having  been  found 
guilty  of  exciting  some  of  his  followers  to  commit  a 
murder,  and  of  protecting  them  after  they  had  com- 
mitted it,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  the 
king,  in  consideration  that  he  was  a  knight  (a  cha- 
racter which  Edward  I.  much  revered),  spared  his 
life,  banishing  him  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  confis 
eating  his  whole  estate.  But  all  this  severity  does 
not  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  evil;  for  we 
meet  with  very  loud  complaints  of  the  corruptions 
of  the  judges  long  after  this  time.  The  monk  of 
Malrasbury,  in  1319,  assures  us  that  there  was  not 
so  much  as  one  of  the  king's  ministers  and  judges 
who  did  not  receive  bribes,  and  very  few  who  did 
not  extort  them.  The  eight  statutes  made  in  this 
period  against  champerty  as  it  was  called,  or  form- 
ing confederacies  for  supporting  each  other  in  all 
quarrels  and  lawsuits,  aftords  sufficient  evidence  that 
this  evil  very  much  prevailed,  and  was  very  hard  to 
be  eradicated. 

Robbery  was  the  reigning  vice,  not  only  in  Bri- 
tain, but  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  present 
period :  and  robbers  were  then  more  numerous, 
cruel,  and  destructive,  than  at  any  other  time. 
These  pests  of  human  society  were  frequently  formed 
into  companies,  under  the  protection  of  powerful  ba- 
rons, who  sheltered  them  in  their  castles,  and  shared 
with  theii!  in  their  booty.  During  the  feeble  reign 
of  Henry  III.  many  strong  castles  belonging  to 
great  men  were  no  better  than  dens  of  thieves  and 
robbers,  who  from  thence  infested  the  whole  country. 
In  Hampshire  their  numbers  were  so  great,  that  the 
judges  could  not  prevail  ujjon  any  jury  to  find  any 
of  them  guilty ;  and  the  king  himself  complained, 
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that  whea  he  travelled  through  that  county,  they 
plundered  his  baggage,  drank,  his  wine,  and  treated 
iiiiu  with  contempt.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  several  members  of  the  king's  household  were 
in  confederacy  with  the  robbers.  Even  under  the 
more  vigorous  administration  of  Edward  I.  a  nume- 
rous band  of  robbers  assaulted  the  town  of  Boston, 
in  l'28o,  in  the  time  of  the  fair,  set  it  on  lire  in  three 
places,  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  money 
and  goods.  Their  leader  Robert  Charaborlan,  a 
gentleman  of  great  wealth,  was  taken,  tried  and 
executed;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
discover  so  much  as  one  of  his  accomplices.  The 
robbers  of  those  times  plundered  all  who  came  in 
their  way  without  distinction.  A  troop  of  them, 
comman(tcd  by  Gilbert  Middleton  and  Walter  Selby, 
assaulted  two  cardinals,  who  were  escorted  by  the 
bishop  of  Durham  and  his  brother  Lord  Beaumount, 
attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  gentlemen  and 
servants  near  Darlington,  in  1316.  Having  robbed 
the  cardinals  of  their  money  and  effects,  they  allowed 
them  to  proceed  on  their  journey;  but  they  carried 
the  bishop  and  his  brother  prisoners,  the  one  to  the 
castle  of  Morpeth,  and  the  other  to  the  castle  of 
Mitford,  and  there  detained  them  till  they  had  paid 
their  ransoms.  Peter  king  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem 
who  visited  England  in  1363,  was  robbed  on  the 
highway,  and  stripped  of  his  money  and  baggage. 
As  the  robbers  of  this  period  were  very  numerous, 
so  some  of  them  were  very  cruel ;  and  the  character 
which  one  of  their  chiefs  wore  embroidered  upon  his 
coat  in  letters  of  silver,  might  have  been  applied  to 
several  others.  "  I  am  Captain  Warner,  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  robbers,  an  enemy  to  God, 
without  pity  and  without  mercy." 

When  those  audacious  plunderers  dared  to  rob 
kings,  cardinals,  bishops,  and  lords,  and  even  to 
pillage  populous  towns,  we  may  presume,  that  they 
were  very  terrible  to  ordinary  travellers,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  open  country.  That  they  really 
were  so,  we  learn  from  the  historians  of  those  times", 
who  assure  us,  that  travelling  was  very  dangerous, 
and  that  the  people  in  the  country  lived  under  con- 
tinual apprehensions  of  being  plundered.  Besides 
this,  many  other  things  conspired  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Britain,  in 
this  period,  miserable  and  degraded.  They  were 
almost  necessarily  condemned  to  live  in  ignorance, 
and  had  hardly  any  means  of  acquiring  either  civil 
or  religious  knowledge.  Religious  liberty  was  quite 
unknown  ;  and  the  clergy  enslaved  the  minds  of  the 
laity,  as  well  as  preyed  upon  their  fortunes,  in  many 
different  ways.  The  common  people,  and  even 
those  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  enjoyed  but  a  verv 
small  share  of  civil  liberty,  and  all  the  protection 
they  received  from  law  and  government  was  fre- 
quently insuflBcient  to  defend  them  from  the  opprcs- 
iion  of  the  too  powerful  barons,  who  were  many  of 
them  petty  tyrants.  The  long  bloody  a^d  destruc- 
tive wars  between  England  and  Scotland,and  Eng- 
land and  France,  involved  the  people  of  all  these 
countries  in  very  great  calamities.  The  wars  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  wcce  carried  on  with 
uncommon  animr^ity ;  and   in  the   course  of  them 

!  much  of  the  best  blood  in  Britain  was  spilt,  many 
populous  towns  and  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
aiid  the  borders  of  both  kingdoms  were  almost  deso- 
lated. The  dcvastatioui  of  war  and  the  imperfec- 
tions of  agriculture,  occasioned  frequent  famines, 
in  which  many  of  the  common  people  perished. 
Sod  c  of  these    famines  were  so   severe,   that  many 

j    motliert,  it  is  taid,   committed  the  most  unnatural 


acts  of  cruelty  to  prolong  their  miserable  lives.  \ 
Some  of  these  famines  were  followed  by  epidemical 
diseases,  or  rather  plagues,  which  swept  off  still  1 
greater  multitudes.  "  This  year,  1315,"  say*  Wal- 
singham,  "the  famine  gradually  increased;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  August  a  quarter  of  wheat 
sold  at  London  for  forty  shillings  (equivalent  to 
30/.  of  our  money  at  present).  The  famine  was  fol- 
lowed by  so  great  a  mortality,  especially  among  the 
poor,  that  the  living  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the 
dead.  For  a  dysentery,  accompanied  by  an  acute 
fever,  occasioned  by  unwholesome  food,  became 
universal,  and  very  soon  proved  mortal."  '1  he 
dreadful  pestilence  which  raged  over  all  Britain  in 
1319  was  still,  if  possible,  more  destructive.  The 
accounts  given  of  the  ravages  of  this  plague,  by  the 
best  contemporary  historians,  are  hardly  credible, 
some  affirming  that  it  carried  off  one  half,  ana  others 
a  much  greater  portion  of  the  whole  people.  When 
all  these  circumstances  are  considered,  few  will  be 
disposed  to  envy  the  happiness  of  their  ancestors 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, or  to  think  that  those  times  were  better  than 
the  prescmt. 

A  kind  of  confusion  of  tongues  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land for  several  centuries  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, when  the  different  orders  of  the  people  made 
use  of  different  languages.  This  was  so  much  the 
case,  even  in  the  former  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury that  public  speakers  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  pronounce  the  same  discourse  three  times  in  the 
same  audience,  once  in  Latin,  once  in  French,  and 
once  in  English. 

Latin  was  the  language  of  the  church,  of  the 
schools,  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  general  of 
the  learned  of  all  professions,  who  frequently  con- 
versed and  corresponded  with  one  another  in  that 
tongue.  Divines,  philosophers,  historians,  and  even 
poets,  composed  the  far  greatest  part  of  their  works 
in  Latin ;  especially  before  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  All  acts  of  iiarliament  in  l'2.(j6, 
and  many  of  them  long  after,  were  in  that  language. 
It  was  not  till  1258,  that  the  Great  Charter  itself 
was  translated  info  English,  and  read  to  liie  people 
in  their  mother-tongue.  To  the  very  end  of  this 
period  the  royal  proclamations  were  for  the  most 
part  in  Latin,  a  language  which  was  understood  by 
none  of  the  common  people,  and  by  very  few  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry.  But  it  is  very  probable  that 
these  proclamations  were  translated  or  explained  to 
the  people  when  they  were  published. 

The  Norman  or  French  was  the  language  of  the 
court  of  England,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  all  who 
wished  to  be  thought  persons  of  rank  and  fashion, 
for  about  three  centuries  after  the  conquest.  To  the 
truth  of  this  we  could  produce  the  testimony  of  se- 
veral unexceptionable  witnesses;  but  that  of  Ralph 
Iligden,  autiior  of  the  I'olicronian,  and  his  transln- 
tor  John  de  Trevisa,  who  flourished  under  Edward  III 
and  Richard  II.  will  be  sufticient: — "  Gentilmcn's 
children  ben  lerned  and  taught  from  theyr  youthe 
to  si)eke  Frcnshe.  And  uj)londish  men  will  coun- 
lerfete  anil  liken  himself  to  gentilnien,  and  am  bcf.y 
to  sj>eke  Frenche,  for  to  be  more  sette  by  ;  where- 
fore it  is  said  by  comyn  proverbe.  Jack  wold  be  a 
gcntilman  if  he  coudc  speke  Frenshc."  To  this, 
Trevisa  the  translator  adds,  "  This  manner  was 
moche  used  tofore  the  great  deth  (1319,)  but  syth 
it  ik  somedcle  chaunged."  The  following  curious 
and  well-attested  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  Ed- 
ward I.  and  his  nobility  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand either  Latin  or  English.  Pope  Boniface  VIIL 
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having  issued  a  buli,  m  1300,  commanding  Edward  I. 
in  a  very  imperious  tone,  to  desist  from  troubling 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  to  refer  all  his  dis- 
putes with  the  people  of  that  kingdom  to  his  holiness, 
he  sent  it  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a 
mandate  to  deliver  it  to  the  king.  The  archbishop 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  in  answer  to  that  man- 
date, acquainting  him,  that  he  had  taken  a  very 
long  and  fatiguing  journey  into  Scotland,  and  had 
found  the  king  in  his  camp  near  New  Abbey,  in 
Galloway,  who  summoned  a  great  council  of  his  no- 
bility to  hear  his  message ;  that  he  received  the  bull 
with  great  reverence,  commanded  it  to  be  read  aloud 
before  the  council  (which  consisted  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward and  all  the  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of  the 
army),  and  afterwards  ordered  it  to  be  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  French  language. 

Anglo-Saxon  or  English  was  the  language  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  England.  This  lan- 
guage they  derived  from  their  ancestors  the  Angln- 
Sa.xons,  and  retained  with  great  steadiness,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors 
to  substitute  the  Norman  in  its  place.  It  even  gra- 
dually gained  ground,  and  in  the  course  of  this  pe- 
riod forced  its  way  into  the  courts  of  justice,  from 
which  it  had  been  excluded  almost  three  hundred 
years.  An  act  of  parliament  was  made  in  13t>'^., 
that  all  pleadings  in  all  courts  both  of  the  king  and 
of  inferior  lords,  should  be  in  the  English  tongue, 
because  French  was  now  much  unknown  in  the 
realm,  and  that  the  people  might  know  something 
of  the  laws,  and  understand  what  was  said  for  and 
against  them.  But  this  victory  was  far  from  being 
complete  :  for  that  very  act  of  jiarliament  was,  and 
many  others  long  after,  were,  in  French  ;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  still 
retained  a  predilection  for  that  language. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  that  was  spoken  in  England 
about  two  hundred  years  after  the  conquest,  was 
surprisingly  pure,  with  very  little  mixture  of  Latin, 
French,  or  any  other  language.  The  reader  will 
be  convinced,  by  perusing  the  specimen  of  that 
language. 

Henry,  thurg  Godes  fultome,  king  on  Englene- 

Henry,    through  God's   support,    kiny  of      Bng- 

loande,  Ihoauerd  on  Yrloand,  duk  on  Normand,  on 

land,        lord       of    Ireland,  duke  of  Normandy,  of 

Acquitain,  eorlon  Anjou,  send  I  greting,  to  alle  hise 

Acquitain,  earl  of  Anjou,   sends  greeting,  to  all    his 

holde,    ilaerde  and   ilewede  on  Huntindonn-schiere. 

subjectSjlearned  and  unlearned  of    Huntingdonshire. 

Thaet  witen  ge  wel  alle,  thaet  we  willen  and  unnen,  thset 
This  know  ye  well  all,  that  we    will  and  grant,  what 

ure  rsedesmen  alle  other  the  moare  del  of  heom  thst 
our  councellors  all     or      the  more  part  of  them  that 

beoth  jchosen  thurg  us  and  thurg  thaet  loandesfolk 
be        chosen  through  us  and  through  the      landfolk 

on  ure  kuneriche,  habbith  idon,  and  schuUen  don,  in 
of  OUT   kingdom,     have     done,    and    shall       do,     to 

the  worthnes  of  God,  and  ure  treowthe,  for  the  freme 
the     honour  of  God,  and  our  allegiance,  for  the  good 

of  the  loande,  thurg    the      Lesigte      of  thantoforen 

of  the     land,   through  the  determination  of  those  before 

iseide  raedesmen,  beo  stedfa;st  and  ilestinde  in  aile 

said  counsellors,   be    stedfast  and  permanent  in   all 

thinge  abutan  aende,  and  the  hee.ten  aU  ure  treowe.in 
things  without  end,  and  we    enjoin  all  our  lieges,  by 


the  treowthe  thetheo  us  ogen,thet  heo  stede-festliche 
the  allegiance  that  they  us  owe,  that  they      stedfastly 
healden  and  weren  to  healden  and  to  swerien  the 
hold     and  swear  to      hold        and  to  maintain  the 
iset  nesses  thet  beon makede andbeo  to makien,  thurg 
ordinances  that   be       made  and  be  lobe  made,through 
than  to  foren  iseide  roedesmen,  other  thurg  the  moare 
the     before  said  counsellors,     or    through  the  more 
del  of  heom  alswo,  alse  hit  is  beforese  iseide.  And  thet 
part  of  them    also,     as    it  is    before     said.     And  that 
ffihcother  helpe  thet  for  to  done  bitham  ilche  other, 
each  other    help  that  for   to   do     by  them  each   other, 
aganes  alle  men,  in  all  thet  heo  ogt  for  to  done,  and 
against  all   men,  in  allihat  they  ought  for  to    do,     and 
to  foangen.     And  noan  ne  of  mine  loande,  ne  of 
to    promote.     And  none  either  of  my       land,    nor  of 
egetewher,  thurg  this  bcsigte,  mugebeon  ilet  other 
elsewhere,  throughthis  business,   may    be  impeted  or 
iwersed  on  oniewise.     And  gif  oni  ether  onie 
damaged  in  any  wise.      And    if  any  man  or  any  woman 
cumen  her  ongenes,  we  willen  and  heaten,  thaet  aUe 
Cometh  them  against,  we     will  and    enjoin,    that    all 
ure  treov.e  heom  healden  deadlichistan.  And  for  thaet 
our  lieges    them     hold       deadly  foes.     And  far   that 
we  willen  thet  this  beo  stedfaest  and  lestinde,  wesenden 
we    will    that  this   be  stedfast  and   lasting,    we    send 
gcw  this  writ  open,  iseined  with  ure  seel,  to  halden 
you   this  icrit  open,   sealed    with  our  seal,   to     keep 
amanges  ge w  ine  hord.  Witness  us-selven  at  Lundosn- 
amongst   you  in  store.    Witness    ouiself    at     Lon- 
thane,  egtetenthe  day  on  the  months  of  Octobr,  in 
don,  the  eighteenth  day  of  the    month    of  October,  in 
the  two  and  fowertigthe  geare  of  ure  crunning. 
the   two  and    fortieth     year    of  our   crowning. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon gradually  changed  into  what  may  be 
called  English.  This  was  owing  to  various  causes. 
That  animosity  which  had  long  subsisted  between 
the  posterity  of  the  Normans  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  was  now  extinguished,  and  they  were  in  a 
great  measure  consolidated  into  one  people  by  in- 
termarriages and  other  means.  Many  of  the  Nor- 
mans  who  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade  and 
manufactures,  though  they  had  been  taught  French 
by  their  parents  in  their  youth,  found  it  necessary 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  multitude,  into  which 
they  introduced  many  French  words  and  idioms,  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed.  Besides  this, 
Chaucer,  Gower,  Wickliffe,  and  several  others,  com- 
posed voluminous  works,  both  of  prose  and  verse  in 
English  ;  and  being  men  of  learning,  well  acquainted 
with  French  and  Latin,  and  some  of  them  with 
Greek  and  Italian,  they  borrowed  many  words  and 
idioms  from  those  languages,  with  which  they 
adorned  and  enriched  their  own.  By  these  means, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  was  greatly  jhanged  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  period,  and  the  language  of  the 
best  writers  approached  much  nearer  to  modern  En- 
glish than  that  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  and  others 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  the  English 
of  the  fourteenth  century  was  still  so  different  from 
that  of  the  eighteenth,  that  a  mere  English  reader 
cannot  always  understand  it  without  a  glossary.  The 
mode  of  spellins;  was  unsettled,  and  very  different 
from  ihe  modern.  In  general  they  delighted  much 
in  vowels,  and  avoided  the  multiplication  of  conso- 
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nants  more  carefully  than  we  do  at  prescut.  Many 
wonls  were  then  in  common  use,  and  perfectly  well 
understood,  which  are  now  become  obsolete,  and 
<"onsequently  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  readers. 
The  meaning  of  several  words  was  very  diflferent 
then  from  what  it  is  at  present.  A  knave,  for  c.\- 
aniple,  sometimes  signified  a  male  in  opposition  to  a 
female  ;  "  The  time  is  come,  and  a  knave  child  she 
bare  :"  but  most  frequently  a  servant  in  opposition 
to  a  freeman.  The  poets  of  those  times  used  extra- 
ordinary freedoms  (which  would  not  be  now  allowed) 
in  shortening,  lengthening,  dividing,  uniting,  and 
changing  words  to  tit  them  for  their  purposes ; 
which  renders  their  language  obscure  and  ditlicult 
to  a  modern  reader.  The  above  observations  might 
have  been  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  examples ; 
but  that  would  have  been  tedious,  and  too  minute  fo: 
general  history.  The  truth  of  them  is  well  known 
to  all  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  au- 
thors of  those  times. 

Various  dialects  and  different  modes  of  pronounc- 
ing the  English  of  this  period  prevailed  in  diflerent 
districts:  "  Hit  semeth  a  grcte  Vfondcr  that  En- 
glyssmen  have  so  grete  dyversyte  in  theyr  owin  Ian- 
gage  in  sowne  and  in  spekyin  of  it,  which  is  all  in 
one  ilonde."  If  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  these 
modes  of  pronunciation  from  the  words  used  by  a 
contemporary  writer  in  describing  them,  they  were 
harsh  enough  :  "  Some  use  straunge  wlassing,  chy- 
tryng,  barring,  garryng,  and  grysbyting.  The 
langages  of  the  Noithumbres,  and  specyally  ta 
Yorke,  is  so  sharpe,  slyttinn,  frotyng,  and  un  shape, 
that  we  sothern  men  maye  unueth  understande  that 
langage." 

The  extravagancies  of  dress  and  follies  of  fashion 
have  been  subjects  of  complaint  and  satire  in  every 
age,  and  in  none  more  justly   than  the   period   we 
are  now  delineating.     In  the  remaining  monumen'.s 
of  ihooK  times,   we  mpot  with    many  (ics'.Tiptioiis  of 
the   splendid  expensive    dresses  of  the  great,    and 
many  complaints  of  the    ridiculous,   deforming,   in- 
convenient fashions  adopted  by  persons  of  all  ranks. 
The  magnificent  costly  dresses  of  the  barons  and 
knights  who  attended  the  marriage  of  Alexander  III. 
king  of  Scotland,  and  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry   III.  at  York,  in  1251,    are  thus  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Paris,  who  was  present  at  that  solem- 
nity:    "The  royal  marriage    was  solemnized   pri- 
Tately,  and  very  early  in   the  morning,  to  avoid  be- 
ing incommoded  by  the  multitudes  of  nobles  of  ilng- 
land,   France,  Scotland,   and  other  countries,   who 
were  then  in  York,  and   ardently  desired  to  see  it. 
It  would  raise  the  surprise   and  indignation  of  my 
readers  to  the  highest  pitch,  if  I    attempted  to  de- 
icribe  at  full  length  the  wantonness,  pride,  and  va- 
nity, which  the  nobles  displayed   on  that  occasion, 
in  the  richneus  and  variety  of  their  dresses,  and  the 
many  fantastical  ornaments   with  which  they  were 
adorned.     To    mention    only    one   particular :    the 
king  of  England  was   attended   on   the   day   of  the 
marriage  by  a  thousand  knights,  uniformly  dressed 
in  silk  roben,  which  we  call  cuinloUet ;  and  the  next 
day  these  knights  appeared  in  new  dresses,   no  less 
splendid  and  expensive."     This  taste  for   too  great 
expense  in  dress  wag  not  peculiar  to  the  great,   but 
infected    all    the    different   ranks    in    society.      W>r 
though  there  might  be  some  exaggeration  there  was 
certainly  alxo  some  truth,  in  the  words  of  the  monk  of 
Mah/ubury:  "  The  squire  endeavourH  to  outshine  the 
knight,  the  knight  the  barou,    the  baron   the  earl, 
the  earl  the  king,  in  dress."    The  clergy  were  no  less 
vain  and  extravagant  in  thcii  drcsj  than  the-  laity. 


Tbei  hie  on  borse  willeth  to  ride. 
In  glitlorande  gold  of  prete  arai. 
Painted  and  purlrid  all  in  pride, 
Ko  cfiiinion  liniglit  maic  go  so  gaie; 
Cliauiige  orclutlnng  every  dale, 
With  golden  girdels  grcte  and  small. 

Miters  thci  wcrin  mo  than  two, 

Ipcrlid  at  the  quen'is  hcddc, 

A  slalT  of  gold,  and  (lirrie  lo  I 

As  hewie  as  it  wire  made  of  Icdde, 

With  clothe  of  gold  ooth  newe  and  redde 


This  humour  increased  remarkably  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  "  In  this  year,  1348,"  writes  an 
annalist  of  those  times,  "  England  enjoyed  great 
prosperity,  plenty,  and  tranquillity,  in  consequence 
of  her  many  victories.  Such  quantities  of  furred 
garments,  fine  linene,  jewels,  gold,  and  silver 
plate,  rich  furniture  and  utensils,  the  spoils  of 
Caen,  Calais,  and  other  foreign  cities,  were  im 
ported,  that  every  woman  of  rank  obtained  a  share 
of  them,  and  they  wcie  seen  in  every  mansion. 
Then  the  ladies  of  England  became  proud  and  vain 
in  their  attire,  and  were  as  much  elated  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  all  that  finery  as  the  ladies  of  France 
were  dejected  by  the  loss  of  it." 

At  length  the  legislature  found  it  necessary  to  in 
terpose,  by  making  sumptuary  laws,  for  regulating 
the  dress  of  all  ranks  of  people,  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Wcstmiuster  in  1363.  In  the  jireamblc  of 
these  laws  they  are  said  to  have  been  made,  "  to 
prevent  that  destruction  and  poverty  with  which 
the  whole  kingdom  was  threatened,  by  the  outrage 
ous  excessive  expenses  of  many  persons  in  their  ap 
parcl,  above  their  ranks  and  fortunes." 

But  these  laws  seem  to  have  had  little  or  no  effort 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  II,  extravagance  in  dress 
became  greater,  and  more  universal,  ithan  it  had 
ever  been  in  any  former  period.  "  At  this  lime 
(1388)  the  vanity  of  the  common  people  in  their 
dress  was  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distin 
guish  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the  high  from  the  low, 
the  clergy  from  the  laity,  by  their  appearance 
Fashions  were  continually  changing,  and  every  one 
endeavoured  to  outshine  his  neighbour  by  the  rich- 
ness of  his  dress  or  the  novelty  of  its  form."  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  example  of  the  king,  who 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp,  and  so  expensive  in 
his  dress,  that  he  had  one  coat  which  cost  him  thirty 
thousand  marks,  an  immense  sum  in  those  times 
The  king  was  imitated  by  his  courtiers,  and  some  of 
them  even  exceeded  him  in  the  siilendour  and  va 
riety  of  their  dresses.  Sir  John  Arundel,  it  is  said, 
had  no  fewer  than  fifty-two  complete  suits  of  cloth 
of  gold.  This  extravagance  descended  from  one 
rank  to  another,  till  it  reached  the  very  lowest  of 
the  people. 

The  writers  of  this  period  complain  as  much  of 
the  fashions  as  of  the  too  great  expense  of  dress 
These  fashions  frequently  changed;  and  some  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  very  fantastical,  incon- 
venient, and  indecent.  "  The  Englishmen  haunted 
so  inoche  unto  the  foyle  of  strawngers,  that  every 
yire  thei  thawnged  tln'in  in  diverse  schappes  and 
disgissinggs  of  clothingge;  now  longe,  now  large, 
now  wide,  now  straile  ;  and  every  day  clothingges 
newe,  and  destitute  and  disirte  from  alio  honeste  oil 
old  array,  and  gode  usage;  and  another  tyme  to 
s(hortc  clothes  and  strcite  waisted  with  full  slivcs, 
and  tapctis  curtotes,  and  bodes  over  longge  and 
large,  alle  to  nagged  and  knet  on  every  side,  and 
alio  to  slatteredde,  and  also  bottenedde,  that  iff  I 
weth  shall  gey,  they  weren  more  lykc  to  turmen 
tours  and  devilcf  in  their  clothingge,  and  also  in 
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their  schoying  (shooing),  and  other  aray,  than  they 
seemed  to  be  lyke  men.  And  thette  the  wemmenne 
weien  more  nycely  arraiedde,  and  passed  the  menne 
in  alle  maner  of  araies  and  curious  clothing."  Geof- 
frey Chaucer's  account  of  the  dresses  of  his  age  is 
not  more  favourable.  "  Alas  I  may  not  a  man  si  as 
in  our  daies  the  sinncfuU  costlewe  arraie  of  clothing, 
and  namely  in  to  moche  supertluite,  or  else  in  to  su 
bordinate  scantinessn  ?  As  to  the  first,  superfluite  in 
clothing,  that  maketh  it  so  dire,  to  the  harme  of  the 
peple,  not  only  the  cost  of  embrowderiug,  the  dis- 
guised indenting  or  barring,  ounding,  paling,  wind- 
ing, or  binding  and  semblable  wast  of  clothe,  in 
vanite  ;  but  there  is  also  the  costlewe  furring  in  ther 
gounes,  so  much  pouncing  of  chesel  to  make  holes, 
so  moche  dagging  with  shires  foorth,  with  the  su- 
[x-'riluite  in  length  of  the  foresaid  gounes,  trailing  in 
the  dong  and  in  the  mire,  on  horse  and  also  on  fote, 
as  well  of  man  as  of  womun.  Upon  that  other  side, 
to  speke  of  the  horrible  disordinate  scantiness  of 
clothing,  as  ben  these  cuttid  sloppes  or  handselines 
(breeches),  that  through  ther  shortness  cover  not 
the  shamefuU  members  of  manne,  to  wicked  intent. 
Alas  !  some  of  hem  skewe  the  bosse  of  ther  shape, 
and  the  horrible  swole  members,  in  the  wrapping  of 
ther  hosen,  and  also  the  buttockes  of  them,  as  farre 
as  it  were  the  hinder  parte  of  a  she  ape  in  the  full 
of  the  mone.  Now  as  to  the  outragious  aray  of 
women,  God  wote,  that  though  the  visages  of  some 
of  hem  seme  full  chaste  and  debonaire,  yet  notify  in 
ther  aray  or  attire  licorousness  and  pride."  Some 
other  parts  of  this  description  are  too  indelicate  to 
be  admitted  into  this  work.  Petrarch  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  dresses  of  his  time  in  still 
stronger  terms,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope  in  1366: — 
"  Who  can  see  with  patience  the  monstrous  fantas- 
tical fashions  which  the  people  of  our  times  have 
invented  to  deform,  rather  than  adorn,  their  per- 
sons ?  Who  can  behold,  without  indignation,  their 
long-pointed  shoes;  their  caps,  with  feathers ;  their 
hair  twisted,  and  hanging  down  like  tails ;  the  fore- 
heads of  young  men,  as  well  as  women,  formed  into 
a  kind  of  furrows,  with  ivory-headed  pins;  their 
bellies  so  cruelly  squeezed  with  cords,  that  they  suf- 
fer as  much  pain  from  vanity,  as  the  martyrs  suf- 
fered for  religion ;  and  especially  those  indecent 
parts  of  their  dress,  which  are  extremely  offensive 
to  every  modest  eye  ?  Our  ancestors  would  not  have 
bi'lieved,  and  know  not  if  our  posterity  will  believe, 
that  it  was  possible  for  the  wit  of  this  vain  genera- 
tion of  our's  to  invent  so  many  base,  barbarous, 
horrid,  ridiculous  fashions  (besides  those  already 
mentioned),  to  disfigure  and  disgrace  itself,  as  we 
have  the  mortification  to  see  every  day." 

These  strictures  on  the  dresses  of  this  period  (to 
which  others  might  be  added)  are  indeed  severe ; 
but  a  slight  attention  to  a  few  of  the  inconvenient, 
ridiculous,  indecent  modes  which  then  prevailed, 
will  convince  us  that  they  were  not  unjust.  What 
could  be  more  inconvenient  than  their  long-pointed 
shoes,  with  which  they  could  not  walk  till  they  were 
fastened  to  their  knees  with  chains  ?  The  upper 
parts  of  these  shoes  were  cut  in  imitation  of  a 
church  window.  Chaucer's  spruce  parish  clerk, 
Absalom, 

Had  Paul  is  windowes  corven  on  his  shose. 

These  shoes  were  called  "  crackowes,"  and  continued 
in  fashion  about  three  centuries,  in  spite  of  the  bulls 
of  popes,  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  the  declama- 
tions of  the  clergy  against  them. 

What  could  exhibit  a  more  fantastical  appearance 


than  an  English  beau  of  the  fourteenth  century  ? 
He  wore  long-pointed  shoes,  fastened  to  his  knees 
by  gold  or  silver  chains;  hose  of  oiie  colour  on  one 
leg,  and  of  another  colour  on  the  other ;  short 
breeches,  which  did  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  his 
thighs,  and  sat  as  tight  as  possible ;  a  coat,  one  half 
white,  and  the  other  half  black  or  blue ;  a  lone 
beard  ;  a  silk  hood  buttoned  under  his  chin,  em- 
broidered with  grotesque  figures  of  animals,  dancing 
men,  &c.  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  precious  stones.  This  dress,  which  was  the 
very  top  of  the  mode  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
appeared  so  ridiculous  to  the  Scots  (who  probably 
could  not  afford  to  bo  such  egregious  fops)  that  thev 
made  the  following  satirical  verses  upon  it. 

Long  beirds  hirtles'. 
Peynted  whoods  whitles, 
Ci;iy  cotes  gracelies, 
Makctli  England  thriftelies. 

The  dross  of  the  gay  and  fashionabls  ladies  who 
frequented  the  public  diversions  of  those  times  was 
not  more  decent  or  becoming.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Knyghton  in  1348 :  "  These  tournaments  are 
attended  by  many  ladies  of  the  first  rank  and 
greatest  beauty,  but  not  always  of  the  most  un- 
tainted reputation.  These  ladies  are  dressed  in 
party-coloured  tunics,  one  half  being  of  one  colour, 
and  the  other  half  of  another;  their  lirripipes  or 
tippets  are  very  short ;  their  caps  remarkably  little, 
and  wrapt  about  their  heads  with  cords  ;  their  girdles 
and  pouches  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver; 
and  they  wear  short  swords,  called  daggers,  before 
them,  a  little  below  their  navels  :  they  are  mounted 
on  the  finest  horses,  with  the  richest  furniture.  Thus 
equipped,  they  ride  from  place  to  place,  in  quest  of 
tournaments,  by  which  they  dissipate  their  fortunes, 
and  sometimes  ruin  their  reputations."  The  head- 
dresses of  the  ladies  underwent  many  changes  in 
the  course  of  this  period.  They  were  sometimes 
enormously  high,  rising  almost  throe  feet  above  the 
head,  in  the  shape  of  sugar-loaves,  with  streamers  of 
fine  silk  flowing  from  the  top  of  them  to  the  ground. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  find  that  the  continual  reference 
to  the  simplicity  and  discreetness  if  ancient  times  is 
a  false  mode  of  arguing,  and  we  see  we  have  no 
good  reason  to  pay  any  compliments  to  our  ancestors 
of  this  period,  at  the  expense  of  ou.  contemporaries, 
either  for  the  frugality,  elegance,  or  decency,  of 
their  dress. 

The  common  people  in  Wales  (where  the  arts  had 
made  little  progress)  were  very  imperfectly  clothed 
in  this  period.  The  WeUhmea  in  the  army  of  Ed- 
ward II.  were  known,  in  their  flight  from  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  by  the  meanness  of  their  dress. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  common 
people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  (where  the 
arts  were  as  imperfect  as  in  Wales)  were  better 
clothed  than  the  Welsh.  The  Scots  in  the  low 
country  imitated  the  dress  and  fashions  of  the 
French  and  English,  as  their  circumstances  and 
knowledge  of  the  arts  permitted.  Matthew  Paris, 
who  was  present  at  the  splendid  marriage  of  Alex- 
ander III.  with  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England, 
at  York,  in  1251,  acquaints  us,  that  about  sixty  ba- 
rons and  knights,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  who 
attended  the  young  king  of  Scotland  on  that  occa- 
sion, were  elegantly  dressed. 

The  people  of  England,  in  this  period,  were  not 
more  moderate  in  their  diet  than  in  their  dress  ;  and 
the  interposition  of  government  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  restrain  them  from  excesses  in  the  one  as 
well  3lS  in  the  other.     Edward   II.  issued  a  proclu- 
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mation  on  this  subject,  in  1210,  to  the  following 
purpose :  "  Edttard  by  the  grai-e  of  God,  king  of 
England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aquitaiue, 
to  the  sheriffs  of  London,  wisheth  health.  Where 
as,  by  the  outrageous  and  excessive  multitude  of 
meats  and  dishes  which  the  great  men  of  our  king- 
dom have  used,  and  still  use,  in  their  castles,  and 
by  persons  of  inferior  rank  imitating  their  example, 
beyond  what  their  stations  require,  and  their  cir- 
cumstances can  afford,  many  great  evils  have  come 
upon  our  kingdom,  the  health  of  our  subjects  hath 
been  injured,  their  goods  have  been  consumed,  and 
they  have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  we  being  willing 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  excesses,  have,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  our  council,  made  the  following 
rules  and  ordinances, — Imo,  That  the  great  men  of 
our  kingdom  shall  have  only  two  courses  of  flesh 
meats  served  up  to  their  tables,  each  course  con- 
sisting only  of  two  kinds  of  flesh  meat,  except 
prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  the  greatest  men  of  the 
land,  who  may  have  an  iutermeat  of  one  kind,  if 
they  please.  On  fish  days  they  shall  have  only  two 
courses  of  fish,  each  consisting  of  two  kinds,  with 
an  intcrmeat  of  one  kind,  if  they  please.  Such  as 
transgress  this  ordinance  shall  be  severely  punished." 
This  proclamation  was  issued  in  the  time  of  a  de- 
plorable famine,  and  we  may  conclude,  that  if  the 
prelates  and  barons  indulged  themselves  in  so  great 
a  number  and  variety  of  dishes  at  their  tables,  when 
the  poor  were  perishing  for  want  around  them,  they 
would  be  still  more  profuse  in  times  of  plenty,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  in  13(53,  several  sumptu- 
ar)  laws  were  made  for  regulating  the  dress  and 
diet  of  persons  of  different  ranks  ;  and  in  particular, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  servants  of  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, and  artificers,  should  have  only  one  meal  of 
flesh  or  fiih  ia  the  day,  and  that  their  other  meal 
should  consist  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  such 
other  things  as  were  suitable  to  their  station.  But 
a  contemporary  historian  assures  us  that  these  laws 
had  no  effect,  though  a  severe  famine  raged  at  that 
time. 

The  feasts  in  this  period,  at  the  coronation  of 
kings,  the  installation  of  prelates,  the  marriages  of 
great  barons,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  were  ex- 
ceedingly profuse,  the  numbers  of  dishes  served  up, 
and  of  guests  entertained,  sometimes  amounting  to 
many  thousand.  The  coronation  feast  of  Edward 
III.  cost  2t<35/.  16j.  2(1  equivalent  to  about  40,000/. 
of  our  money.  At  the  installation  of  Ralph  abliot  of 
St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  in  1.309,  six  thousand 
guests  were  entertained  with  a  dinner,  consisting  of 
three  thousand  dishes,  which  cost  2S7/.  IJs.  equal  in 
eflicary  to  1.300/.  in  our  times.  "  It  would  require 
a  long  treatise,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  '•  to  describe 
the  astonishing  splendour,  magnificence,  and  fes- 
tivity with  which  the  nuptuals  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  Cincia  daughter  of  Reimund  earl  of 
Provence  were  celebrated  at  London  in  121.3.  To 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  it,  in  a  few  words,  above 
thirty  thousand  dishes  were  served  up  at  the  mar- 
riage-dinner." The  nuptials  of  Alexanrler  III.  of 
Scotland,  and  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England, 
were  solemnized  at  York,  in  l25I,  with  still  greater 
pomp  and  profusion.  "'  If  I  atlenipte<l,"  says  the 
lamc  historian,  "  to  display  all  tlic  grandeur  of  this 
solemnity,  the  numbers  of  the  noble  and  illustrious 
guests,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  ilresscs,  the 
aumptuousness  of  the  feajfts,  the  multitudes  of  the 
min&lrcls,  mimics,  and  others  whose  business  it  was 
to  amuse  and  divert  the  company,  those  of  my  rea- 
di>r>  who  wcrs  nut  present  would  imagine  that  I  was 


imposing  upon  their  credulity.  The  following  par- 
ticular will  enable  them  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
whole.  The  archbishop  of  York  made  the  king  of 
England  a  present  of  sixty  fat  oxen,  which  made 
only  one  article  of  provision  for  the  niarriage-fcast, 
and  were  all  consumed  at  that  entertainment." 

The  art  of  cookery  was  as  much  cultivated,  and 
as  much  improved,  in  tliis  period,  as  any  of  the  other 
arts.  The  cook  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  was  no 
mean  proficient  in  his  profession  : 

A  coke  thci  hadde  with  them  for  the  nones. 
To  boyle  tlic  chikens  and  the  niarie-bones. 
And  |x>udcr  marchaunt,  tarte,  and  galengale; 
Well  couth  he  know  a  drau'^lit  of  London  ale 
lie  couth  roste,  boilc,  grills,  and  fric, 
And  make  mortres,  .ind  well  bake  a  pie. 
For  blank-manger  that  made  he  with  the  best 

Chaucer,  in  the  Parson's  Tale,  complains  of  the 
too  laboured  and  artificial  cookery  of  those  times  : 
"  Pride  of  the  table  apcreth  also  full  oftc  :  for  certes- 
riche  men  be  called  to  festes,  and  pore  folke  ben  put 
away  and  rebuked.  And  also  in  excess  of  divers 
metes  and  drinkes ;  and  namely,  such  maner  bake 
metes  and  disho  metes  brenning  of  wild  fire,  pcynted 
and  castellod  with  paper  and  samblable  waste,  so 
that  it  is  abusion  to  think." 

One  of  the  most  expensive  singularities  attending 
the  royal  feasts  in  this  period  consisted  in  what  they 
called  intermcats.  These  wero  representations  of 
battles,  sieges,  &c.,  introduced  between  the  courses, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  guests.  The  French  ex- 
celled in  exhibitions  of  this  kind.  At  a  dinner  given 
by  Charles  V.  of  France  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.  in  1378,  the  following  intermeat  was  exhibited. 
A  ship  with  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  w'as  seen  first; 
sjic  had  for  colours  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  appeared  upon  deck,  ac- 
companied by  several  knights  armed  cap-a-pee : 
the  ship  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  with- 
out the  machine  which  moved  it  being  perceptible. 
Then  the  city  of  Jerusalem  appeared,  with  all  its 
towers  lined  with  Saracens.  The  ship  approached 
the  city  ;  the  Christians  landed,  and  began  the  as- 
sault ;  the  besieged  made  a  good  defence  :  seve- 
ral scaling  ladders  were  thrown  down  ;  but  at  length 
the  city  was  taken.  Intermcats  at  ordinary  ban- 
quets consisted  of  certain  delicate  dishes,  introduced 
between  the  courses,  and  designed  rather  for  grati- 
fying the  taste  than  for  satisfying  hunger. 

Persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  in  this  period,  in- 
dulged themselves  in  a  very  liberal  use  of  a  variety 
of  li(|uors.  Ale  and  cyder  were  the  most  common 
drinks  of  the  people  of  England.  But  besides  these, 
great  quantities  of  wines  of  various  kinds  were  im- 
ported. The  following  lines  of  a  poet  who  wrote  in 
this  period,  contain  an  ample  enumeration  of  the 
wines  then  known  and  used  in  England : 

Ye  shall  have  rumnoy  and  nialcspinc 
Until  ypocrasse  and  vcrnage  wync; 
Mounlrese  and  wync  of  (ireke, 
lioth  algrodc  and  duspice  eke, 
AnUochc  and  ba-stardr. 
I'yment  also,  and  ganiardc. 
Wine  of  (ireke  and  Muscadcll, 
Both  Clare,  pymeiit,  and  rochell. 

Some  of  these  liquors,  as  ypocrass,  pymcnt,  and 
claret,  were  compounded  of  wine,  honey,  and  spices 
of  dift'erent  kinds,  and  in  different  projiortions. 
These  were  considered  as  delicacies,  and  were  chiefly 
used  liy  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  This  appcarsi 
from  the  following  precepts  of  Ilenrj'  II.  '"  Wi; 
herirby  command  you,  the  keepers  of  our  wines  a' 
Winchester,  to  deliver  to  llobcrt  dc  Monte  Pesfii- 
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lano,  such  wines,  and  iu  such  quantities  as  he  shall 
require  of  our  wines  in  your  custody,  to  make  de- 
licate and  precious  drinks  for  our  own  use.  Wit- 
ness, the  king,  at  Lutegarshall,  26th  November, 
1250."  The  other  precept  contains  a  more  parti- 
cular description  of  these  delicate  drinks:  "We 
hereby  command  you  the  keepers  of  our  wines  at 
York,  that  of  the  best  wines  iu  your  custody,  you 
deliver  to  Robert  de  Mont  Pessulano  two  tons  of 
white  wine  to  make  garhiosilac  and  one  ton  of  red 
wine  to  make  claret  for  our  own  use  at  the  approach- 
ing feast  of  Christmas.  We  command  also  the  saint 
Robert  to  go  with  all  speed  to  York,  to  make  the 
said  garhiosilac  and  claret,  as  he  used  to  do  in  for- 
mer years." 

At  this  period,  people  of  all  ranks  made  only  two 
stated  meals  a  day,  dinner  and  supper,  the  former 
in  the  forenoon,  the  latter  in  the  evening.  When 
Henry  duke  of  Lancaster  took  Richard  II.  prisoner 
in  Flint  Castle,  on  the  morning  of  August  20,  1399 
he  asked  the  king.  Hath  your  majesty  broke  your 
fast  ?  To  which  Richard  answered,  I  have  not,  for 
it  is  too  early  in  the  morning.  The  Juke  then  said, 
I  entreat  you  to  dine  immediately  ;  for  you  have  a 
long  journey  to  go  :  and  the  king,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, commanded  the  table  to  be  covered,  and 
made  a  short  dinner.  These  two  meals,  and  the 
times  at  which  they  were  taken,  are  mentioned  in 
the  following  lines  of  Chaucer  : 

For  every  day,  when  Berjn  rose  unwash he  wold  nyne, 

And  draw  hyni  ro  his  feleship,  as  even  as  a  lyne. 

And  then  come  home,  and  ete  and  soop,  and  sclepe  al  nyht 

Kings,  princes,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank 
and  great  fortunes,  commonly  took  a  kind  of  colla- 
tion immediately  before  they  went  to  bed,  called 
"  the  wines,"  consisting  of  delicate  cakes  and  wine 
warmed  and  mi.xed  with  certain  spices.  Sir  John 
Froissart  reckoned  it  a  piece  of  great  good  fortune, 
that  he  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  the 
courts  of  princes,  and  thereby  had  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  "  the  wines,"  which  had  contributed 
much  to  his  comfort  and  repose.  The  wines  were 
sometimes  given  immediately  after  dinner  ;  and  at 
the  ceremonious  visits  of  the  great  at  any  hour. 
The  following  lines  contain  an  enumeration  of  some 
of  the  spices  known  and  used  in  this  period: 

There  was  ike  wexing  many  a  spine. 

As  clowe,  gilofre.  and  hcorice, 

Gingiber,  and  grein  de  Paris, 

Canell  at  setewale  of  pris, 

And  many  a  spice  delitable 

To  eten  whan  men  rise  fro  table, 

The  prevailing  amusements  of  the  people  of  Bri- 
tain of  all  ranks,  in  this  period,  appear  to  have 
been  nearjy  the  same  with  those  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  former  period,  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. Some  of  the  favourite  diversions  of  the 
common  people  of  England  are  mentioned  in  a  pro- 
clamation of  Edw-ard  III.  in  1.363,  and  prohibited, 
because  they  prevented  them  from  exercising 
archery.  ''  In  former  times  the  people  of  our  king- 
dom at  their  hours  of  play,  commonly  exercised 
themselves  in  archery,  from  which  we  derived  both 
honour  and  advantage.  But  now  that  art  is  ne- 
glected, and  the  people  spend  their  time  in  throwing 
stones,  wood,  or  iron ;  in  playing  at  the  hand-ball, 
foot-ball,  or  club-ball:  in  bull-baiting  and  cock- 
fighting,  or  in  more  useless  and  dishonest  games." 
A  similar  proclamation  was  issued  two  years  after, 
in  which  the  same  games  are  mentioned.  Wrest- 
ling fur  a  ram  is  described  by  Chaucer,  and  seems 
to  liave  been  a  common  diversion  in  those  times. 


A  famous  wrestling  match,  in  1222,  between  the 
citizens  of  London  on  one  side,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Westminster  and  the  neighbouring  country  on 
the  other,  for  a  ram,  terminated  in  a  real  battle,  in 
which  much  blood  was  spilt,  and  the  Londoners 
were  put  to  flight.  By  dishonest  games,  in  the 
proclamations  of  Edward  III.  we  are  probably  to 
understand  such  games  of  chance  as  cross  and  pile, 
&c.  to  which  the  common  people,  and  some  of  their 
superiors,  were  even  then  too  much  addicted.  That 
weak  and  frivolous  prince,  Edward  II.  spent  both 
his  time  and  money  in  these  trifling  amusements, 
as  appears  from  the  following  curious  articles  of  ac- 
count :  "  Item,  Paid  their  to  Henry,  the  king's 
barber,  for  money  which  he  lent  to  the  king  to  play 
at  cross  and  pile,  five  shillings.  Item,  paid  there 
to  Pires  Bernard,  usher  of  the  king's  chamber,  mo- 
ney which  he  lent  to  the  king,  and  which  he  lost  at 
cross  and  pile  to  Monsieur  Robert  Wattewille, 
eightpeuce." 

As  a  general  account  of  'ournaments,  the  fa- 
vourite diversions  of  the  great  and  brave  in  the 
middle  ages,  has  been  given  in  the  previous  appen- 
dix, a  brief  description  of  one,  out  of  many  that  were 
celebrated  in  Britain  in  this  period,  will  be  sufficient 
to  give  the  reader  a  distinct  idea  of  those  renowned 
amusements.  For  this  purpose  a  description  of  that 
which  was  held  at  London,  October  1389,  is  selected. 
Richard  II.,  his  three  uncles,  and  his  great  barons, 
having  heard  of  a  famous  tournament  at  Paris,  at 
the  entry  of  Isabel,  queen  of  France,  resolved  to 
hold  one  of  equal  splendour  at  London,  in  which 
sixty  English  knights,  conducted  to  the  scene  of 
action  by  sixty  ladies,  should  challenge  all  foreign 
knights.  They  sent  heralds  into  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Germany,  Italy,  Flanders,  Brabant, 
Hainault,  and  France,  to  proclaim  the  time,  place, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  intended  tournament, 
and  to  invite  all  valorous  knights  and  squires  to  ho- 
nour it  with  their  presence.  This,  says  the  histo- 
rian, excited  a  vehement  desire  in  the  knights  and 
squires  of  all  these  countries  to  go  to  this  tourna- 
ment, some  to  see  the  manners  and  equipages  of 
the  English,  and  others  to  tourney.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  lists  were  prepared  in  Smithfield,  and 
chambers  erected  around  them,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  king,  queen,  princes,  lords,  ladies,  he- 
ralds, and  other  spectators.  When  the  time  ap- 
proached, prodigious  numbers  of  great  persons  of 
both  sexes,  attended  by  numerous  retinues,  arrived 
in  London.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  October,  which 
was  the  first  day  of  the  tournament  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  sixty  fine  horses, 
with  rich  furniture  for  the  justs,  issued  one  by  one 
from  the  tower,  each  conducted  by  a  squire  of  ho- 
nour, and  proceeded  in  a  slow  pace  through  the 
streets  of  London  to  Smithfield  attended  by  a  nu 
merous  band  of  trumpeters  and  other  minstrels.  Im- 
mediately after,  sixty  young  ladies,  richly  dressed, 
riding  on  paltries,  issued  from  the  same  place,  and 
each  lady  leading  a  knight  completely  armed,  by  a 
silver  chain,  they  proceeded  slowly  to  the  field. 
When  they  arrived  there,  the  ladies  were  lifted 
from  their  palfries,  and  conducted  to  the  chambers 
provided  for  them  ;  the  knights  mounted  their  horses, 
and  began  the  justs,  in  which  they  exhibited  such 
feats  of  valour  and  dexterity,  as  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators.  When  the  approach  of  night 
put  an  end  to  the  justs,  the  company  repaired  to  the 
palace  of  the  bishop  of  London,  in  St.  Paul's  street, 
where  the  king  and  queen  then  resided,  and  tlie 
Eupper  was  prepared.     The  ladies,  knights,  and  he- 
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raids,  who  had  been  appointed  judges,  gave  one  of 
the  prizes,  a  crown  ol  gold,  to  the  earl  oi  St.  Paul, 
iis  the  best  performer  among  the  foreign  kuights, 
and  the  other  a  rich  girdle  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  as  the 
best  performer  of  the  English.  Alter  a  sumptuous 
supjicr,  the  ladies  and  knights  spent  the  whole  night 
in  dancing.  The  tournaments,  with  nearly  the 
same  solemnitiis,  were  continued  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  Ou  Satur- 
day, the  court,  with  all  the  company,  removed  to 
Windsor,  where  the  justs,  feasting,  and  other  diver- 
sions, were  renewed,  and  lasted  several  days.  At 
length  the  king,  having  presented  the  foreign  ladies, 
lords,  and  knights,  with  valuable  gifts,  they  re- 
turned to  their  several  countries,  highly  pleased  with 
the  entertainment  they  had  received.  This  was 
evidently  more  splendid  and  more  expensive  than 
any  of  the  diversions  of  the  present  age.  These 
tournaments  weie  admirably  calculated  to  inflame 
the  young  nobility  and  gentry  with  an  ardent  do- 
sire  of  e.xcelling  in  martial  exercises,  as  they  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  accomplish- 
meuUs  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  thereby  ac- 
quiring the  applause  of  the  great  and  the  favour  of 
women. 

Dancing  was  a  favourite  diversion  on  all  festive 
occasions  in  this  period ;  and  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  and  gravest  characters  did  not  disdain  to  min- 
gle in  the  dance.  It  appears,  from  the  record  of 
the  coronation  of  Richard  II.,  that  after  the  corona- 
tion-dinner, the  king,  prelates,  nobles,  knights,  and 
the  rest  of  the  company,  spent  the  afternoon  in 
dancing  in  Westminster  hall,  to  the  music  of  the 
minstrels. 

Mummeries  and  disguislngs,  the  masquerades  of 
the  middle  ages,  were  introduced  in  this  period. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  his  ac- 
account  of  the  marriage  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  princess  of  England,  at  York,  in  1'252, 
and  made  commonly  a  part  of  the  diversions  at  the 
great  festivals  in  the  courts  of  kings  in  those  times. 
In  the  year  1318,  eighty  tunics  of  buckram,  forty- 
two  visors,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  whimsical 
dresses,  were  provided  for  the  disguisings  at  court, 
at  the  feast  of  Chri^tulas.  A  most  magniticeut  mum- 
mery or  disguising  was  exhibited  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  in  1377,  for  the  amusement  of  Richard, 
prince  of  Wales,  in  which  no  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  persons  were  disguised.  A  most 
fatal  accident-happened  at  one  of  these  mummeries 
at  the  court  of  Prance,  1388.  Charles  \'l.  who  was 
then  young  and  frolicsome,  and  five  young  noble- 
men, appeared  like  savage  men,  clothed  in  robes  of 
linen,  exactly  fitted  to  their  bodies,  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  represcntatir)n  of  long  hair, 
made  of  linen  threads  fixed  to  their  linen  like  robes 
with  pitch.  A  dambcaux  accidentally  set  fire  to  the 
counterfeit  hair  of  one  of  these  seeming  savages,  and 
in  a  moment,  five  of  them,  who  were  near  each 
other,  were  all  in  flames.  Four  of  them  were  burnt 
to  death,  and  the  fifth  preserved  his  life  by  throwing 
himself  into  a  large  vessel  of  water,  which  happened 
to  be  near;  the  king  was  saved  by  being  fortunately 
at  a  little  diittancc.  At  these  great  festivals,  the 
whole  company  sometimes  wore  masks  ;  and  on  these 
occasions  no  great  regard,  it  is  said,  was  paid  to 
decency. 

Pageants,  at  llie  triumphant  entries  of  princes 
into  their  capitalx,  were  not  unknown  in  this  period. 
The  citizens  of  London  cxnended  great  sums  on  pa- 
geuniA,  a»  Hcil  a»  lu  prebcrils,  at  the  puldic  entry  of] 


Kichard  II.  and  his  queen,  in  1392.  Those  exhi- 
bited at  Paris,  at  the  entry  of  Isabel  of  Cavaria, 
queen  to  Charles  VI.,  were  numeious  and  magnifi- 
cent, but  strongly  tinctured  with  the  gross  supersti- 
tion of  the  ago.  M'heii  the  queen  approached  the 
gate  of  St.  Denis  in  her  litter,  she  beheld  a  repre- 
sentation of  heaven,  with  clouds  and  stars,  and  many 
children,  in  imitation  of  angels,  singing  most  melo- 
diously, and  in  the  midst  of  thorn  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  playing 
with  a  little  mill  made  of  a  large  nut.  At  the  next 
gate  she  beheld  another  heaven,  more  glorious  than 
the  first,  in  which  wore  many  angels  singing,  and 
an  image  of  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
sitting  in  majesty  on  his  throne.  When  she  came 
near  the  gate  two  angels  descended  and  placed  a 
crown  of  gold,  aiiorned  with  precious  stones  upon 
her  head,  and  then  ascended,  singing  certain  verses 
in  her  praise. 

At  grand  festivals,  the  palaces  of  princes,  and 
the  castles  of  great  barons,  were  crowded  with  hun- 
dreds of  minstrels,  mimics,  jugglers,  tumblers,  rope- 
dancers,  &c.  who  exhibited,  in  their  difl'eront  ways, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company.  Some  of  their 
exhibitions  were  abundantly  ridiculous.  At  one 
time,  for  example,  a  horse  danced  upon  a  rope,  and 
two  oxen  rode  upon  horses,  and  sounded  trumpets. 
The  fondness  of  princes,  nobles,  and  gentlemen 
for  the  sports  of  the  field,  was  as  great  in  this  as  it 
had  been  in  the  former  period.  These  sports  were 
the  chief  joy  and  business  of  their  lives  ;  horses, 
hounds,  and  hawks,  were  the  favourite  topics  of 
their  conversation  ;  and  some  of  them,  we  are  told, 
kept  no  fewer  than  sixteen  hundred  dogs  for  tiie 
chase.  A  royal  hunting  was  as  splendid,  and  al- 
most as  expensive,  as  a  royal  tournament.  When 
the  kings  of  Fiance,  Scotland,  and  Cyprus  were  in 
England,  in  1363,  Edward  II.  proclaimed  a  royal 
hunting,  to  which  he  invited  those  kings,  all  the 
French  hostages,  and  all  his  own  nobility.  If  we 
reflect  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons  in- 
vited, the  greatness  of  their  retinues,  and  their 
fondness  of  this  kind  of  sport,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  hunting.  The 
scenes  of  this  famous  sport  were  the  forests  of 
Kogyngan,  Clyne,  Schyrewood,  and  several  other 
forests,  woods  and  chases,  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude, that  it  continued  a  considerable  time.  Wolves 
were  not  extirpated  out  of  England  so  early  as  is 
commonly  believed.  This  appears  from  a  commis- 
sion granted  by  Edward  I.  in  1281,  to  his  faithful 
and  well-beloved  servant,  Peter  Corbet,  to  hunt  and 
destroy  all  the  wolves  he  could  find  in  the  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop,  and 
Stafford. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  certain  amuse- 
ments or  sports,  which  arr;  called  by  the  historians 
of  those  times  "  theatrical,"  were  known  and  ad- 
mired in  this  period.  The  monk  of  Malmsbury,  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Edward  II.  acquaints  us,  that 
Walter  Ueynolds,  madi;  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  1211,  was  not  a  man  of  mucli  learning;  but  that 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  the  king  by  his  great 
skill  in  theatrical  l)lays,  of  which  he  was  superin- 
tendent. But  those  tlieatrical  exhibitions  were  pro- 
bably no  other  than  the  awkward  representations  of 
scripture-historirs,  which  were  called  "mysteries" 
and  "  miracles."  These  mysteries  were  irigiually 
a  kind  of  religious,  or  rather  superstitious  citcimo- 
nies,  exhibited  in  inonasteiics  and  churches,  by  the 
monks  and  clergy;  but  they  afterwards  became  also 
secular  amusemempnls,  and  v/eie  acted  by  the  laity. 
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wards  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
Jaquemin  Gringonneur,  a  painter  in  Aaris ;  but  we 
have  met  with  no  evidence  that  they  were  used  in 
Britain  before  the  end  of  our  present  period, 


The  most  interesting  historical  passages,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  were  represented,  at 
Chester,  in  1327,  at  the  expense  of  the  different  in- 
corporated companies  of  that  city,  and  probably  by 
the  members  of  these  companies  and  their  servants. 
In  the  mystery  of  the  creation,  which  was  acted  by 
the  drapers,  the  persons  who  represented  Adam  and 
Eve  appeared  quite  naked,  without  blushing  them- 
selves, or  giving  any  offence  to  the  spectators.  The 
mystery  of  the  deluge,  wliich  was  acted  by  the 
dyers,  contained  a  violent  altercation  between  Noah, 
and  his  wife,  who  absolutely  refused  to  enter  the 
ark ;  and  when  she  was  forced  into  it,  gave  her  hus- 
ban.d  a  hearty  blow  on  the  ear.  Moralities  were  a 
kind  of  interludes,  in  which  the  virtues  and  vices, 
the  human  faculties  and  passions,  &c.  were  per- 
sonified, and  speeches  formed  for  them,  illustrating 
and  recommending  a  certain  moral. 

The  words  comedy  and  tragedy  occur  in  some  of 
the  authors  of  this  period  ;  but  it  plainly  appears, 
that  by  comedies  they  meant  only  pleasant  face- 
tious stories,  calculated  to  produce  laughter :  and 
by  tragedies,  tales  of  woe,  adapted  to  excite  terror, 
grief  and  pity.  Many  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  are  in  the  facetious  strain,  and  are  therefore 
called  comedies  ;  some  of  them  are  mournful  stories, 
and  are  called  tragedies.  He  gave  this  last  name 
to  his  poem  of  Troilous  and  Creside  : — 

Go,  litil  boke,  go,  litil  tragedie. 

There  God  my  makir  yet  er  that  I  die. 

To  sends  me  might  to  make  some  comedie. 

Tragedy  is  thus  described  by  Chaucer's  monk  in  the 
prologue  to  his  tale  : — 

Tragiday  is  to  tell  a  certaine  story, 

As  olde  bokis  makin  ofte  memory, 

Of  "hem  that  stode  in  grete  prosperity. 

And  to  be  Tallin  out  of  Iher  liie  degre 

In  to  misery,  and  ended  wretchedly ; 

And  thei  been  versifyid  comonly. 

Of  sixe  fete,  «  hiche  men  cle|ien  hexaraelron  . 

In  prose  eke  ben  endited  many  one, 

Aiid  in  metre,  many  a  sondry  wise, 

Lo !  this  ought  enough  you  for  to  suffice. 

The  monk  proposed  to  tell  a  few  tragedies,  of  which 
he  had  one  hundred  in  his  cell ;  and  his  tale  accord- 
iiigly  consists  of  seventeen  short  stories  of  persons 
who  had  fallen  from  great  prosperity  into  great  ad- 
versity. 

Tragetours,  as  they  were  then  called,  or  jugglers, 
contributed  to  the  amusement  of  those  who  could 
afford  to  pay  them  for  their  exhibitions,  which 
tended  to  excite  surprise  and  admiration,  by  certain 
tricks  and  appearances  which  imposed  upon  the 
senses  of  the  spectators.  Several  of  these  exhibi- 
tions are  described  by  Chaucer,  of  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  produce  one  example: — 

For  I  am  sikir  there  be  sciencee. 
By  whiche  men  make  divers  apparances, 
Soohe  as  these  solil  tragetores  plaie ; 
For  oft  at  testis  have  I  well  herd  saie. 
That  tragitors  within  an  halle  large. 
Have  made  to  come  in  ^vatir  and  a  barge, 
And  in  the  halle  rowin  up  and  doun ; 
Sometime  hath  semid  come  a  grim  lioun: 
And  sometime  flouris  spring  as  in  a  mede 
Sometime  a  castil  alle  of  lime  and  stone 
And  whan  'hem  lik'd  viodin  'hem  anon 
Thus  semid  it  lo  every  maun'is  sight. 

Games  of  chance  appear  to  have  been  nearly  the 
same  in  this  and  the  preceding  period,  and  to  have 
been  pursued  with  equal  ardour  in  both.  Cards, 
which  have  long  been  the  chief  instrumentof  gaming, 
both  for  gain  and  for  amusement,  were  invented  to- 


CHAP.  XXII. 

HENRY  IV. 

Title  of  the  King^A  conspiracy — An  insurrection 
in  If  ales — The  earl  nf  Northumberland  rebels — 
Battle  of  Shreu-sbury — State  of  Scotland — Parlia- 
mentary tra?isactions — Death  —  and  character  of 
the  King. 

The  English  had  so  long  been  familiarised  to  the 
hereditary  succession  of  their  monarchs,  the  in- 
stances of  departure  from  it  had  always  borne  such 
strong  symptoms  of  injustice  and  violence,  and  so 
little  of  a  national  choice  or  election,  and  the  re- 
turns to  the  true  line  had  ever  been  deemed  such 
fortunate  incidents  in  their  history,  that  Henry  was 
afraid  lest,  in  resting  his  title  on  the  consent  of  the 
people,  he  should  build  on  a  foundation  to  which  the 
people  themselves  were  not  accustomed,  and  whose 
solidity  they  would  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  re- 
cognize. The  idea  too  of  choice  seemed  always  to 
imply  that  of  conditions,  and  a  right  of  recalling 
the  consent  upon  any  supposed  violation  of  them ; 
an  idea  which  was  not  naturally  agreeable  to  a  so- 
vereign, and  might,  in  England,  be  dangerous  to 
the  subjects,  who,  lying  so  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  turbulent  nobles,  had  ever  paid  but  an  im- 
perfect obedience  even  to  their  hereditary  princes. 
For  these  reasons,  Henry  was  determined  never  to 
have  recourse  to  this  claim ;  the  only  one  on  which 
his  authority  could  consistently  stand :  he  rather 
chose  to  patch  up  his  title  in  the  best  manner  he 
could  from  other  pretensions  :  and,  in  the  end,  he 
left  himself,  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  sense,  no  ground 
of  right  but  his  present  possession  ;  a  very  precari- 
ous foundation,  which,  by  its  very  nature,  was  liable 
to  be  overthrown  by  every  faction  of  the  great,  or 
prejudice  of  the  people.  He  had  indeed  a  present 
advantage  over  his  competitor  :  the  heir  of  the  house 
of  Mortimer,  who  had  been  declared  in  parliament 
heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age  ■ 
his  friends  consulted  his  safety,  by  keeping  silence 
with  regard  to  his  title :  Henry  detained  him  and 
his  younger  brother  in  an  honourable  custody  at 
Windsor  castle  :  but  he  had  reason  to  dread,  that, 
in  proportion  as  that  nobleman  grew  to  man's 
estate,  he  would  draw  to  him  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  make  them  reflect  on  the  fraud,  violence, 
and  injustice,  by  which  he  had  been  excluded  from 
the  throne.  Many  favourable  topics  would  occur 
in  his  behalf:  he  was  a  native  of  England;  possessed 
an  extensive  interest  from  the  greatness  and  alli- 
ances of  his  family ;  however  criminal  the  deposed 
monarch,  this  youth  was  entirely  innocent :  he  was 
of  the  same  religion,  and  educated  in  the  same  man 
ners  with  the  people,  and  could  not  be  governed  by 
any  separate  interest:  these  views  would  all  concur 
to  favour  his  claim ;  and  though  the  abilities  of 
the  present  prince  might  ward  off  any  dangerous 
revolution,  it  was  justly  to  be  apprehended,  that  his 
authority  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  equal 
that  of  his  predecessors. 

Henry,  in  his  very  first  parliament,  had  reason  to 
see  the  danger  attending  that  station  which  he  had 
assumed,  and  the  obstacles  which   he  would  me 
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with  in  (joverning;  an  unruly  aristocracy,  always  di- 
vided by  faction,  and  at  present  inflamed  witb  the 
resentments  consequent  on  such  recent  convulsions. 
The  peers,  on  their  assemhlin>;,  broke  out  into  vio- 
lent animosities  against  each  other;  forty  gauntlets, 
the  pledges  of  furious  battle,  were  thrown  on  the 
floor  of  the  house  by  noblemen  who  gave  mutual 
challenges ;  and  the  liar  and  traitor  resounded  from 
all  quarters.  The  king  had  so  miich  authority  with 
these  doughty  champions,  as  to  prevent  all  the  com- 
bats which  they  threatened  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to 
bring  them  to  a  proper  composure,  or  au  amicable 
disposition  towards  each  other. 

It  was  not  long  before  these  passions  broke  into 
action.  The  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  and  Hunting- 
don, and  lord  Spenser,  who  were  now  degraded 
from  the  respective  titles  of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  Ex- 
eter, and  (jloucester,  conferred  on  them  by  Richard, 
entered  into  a  conspiracy,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Lumley,  for  raising  an  insur- 
rection, and  for  seizing  the  king's  person  at  Wind- 
sor; but  the  treachery  of  Rutland  gave  him  warn- 
ing of  the  danger.  He  suddenly  withdrew  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  tiie  conspirators,  who  came  to  Windsor 
with  a  body  of  51K)  horse,  found  that  that  they  had 
missed  this  blow,  on  which  all  the  success  of  their 
enterprise  depended.  Henry  appeared  next  day  at 
Kingston  ujwn  Thames,  at  the  head  of  20,000  men, 
mostly  drawn  from  the  city  ;  and  his  enemies,  uuable 
to  resist  his  power,  dispersed  themselves,  with  a 
view  of  raising  their  followers  in  the  several  coun- 
ties which  were  the  seat  of  their  interest.  But  the 
adherents  of  the  king  were  hot  in  the  pursuit,  and 
every  where  opposed  themselves  to  their  progress. 
The  earls  of  Kent  and  Salisbury  were  seized  at  Ci- 
rencester by  the  citizen!);  and  were  next  day  be- 
headed without  farther  ceremony,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  treated 
Spenser  and  Lumley  in  the  same  manner.  The  earl 
of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  and  Sir  Bene- 
dict Sciy,  who  were  also  taken  prisoners,  suffered 
death,  with  many  others  of  the  conspirators,  by  or- 
ders from  Henry.  And  when  the  quarters  of  these 
unhappy  men  were  brought  to  London,  no  less  than 
eighteen  bishops  and  thirly-lwo  mitred  abbots  joined 
the  populace,  and  met  them  with  the  most  indecent 
marks  of  joy  and  exultation. 

But  the  spectacle,  the  most  shocking  to  every  one 
who  retained  any  sentiment  either  of  honour  or  hu- 
manity, still  remained.  The  earl  of  Rutland  ap- 
jicarcd,  carrying  on  a  pole  the  head  of  Lord  Spenser, 
his  brother-in-law,  which  he  presented  in  triumph 
to  Henry  as  a  teittimony  of  his  loyalty.  This  infa- 
mous man,  who  was  soon  after  duke  of  York  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  first  prince  of  the  blood,  hud 
been  instrumental  in  the  murder  of  his  uncle  the 
dukf  of  (Jloucester  ;  had  then  deserted  Richard,  by 
whom  he  was  trusted;  had  conspired  against  the 
life  of  Henry,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance  ; 
had  betrayed  his  associates,  whom  he  had  seduced 
into  this  enterprise ;  and  now  displayed,  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  these  badges  of  his  multiplied  dis- 
honour. 

Henry  was  sensible,  that  though  the  execution  of 
th««so  conspirators  might  seem  to  give  security  to  his 
throne,  the  animosities,  which  remain  after  such 
bloody  scones,  arc  alwavs  dangerous  to  royal  autho- 
rity ;  and  hi-  therefore  determined  not  to  increase, 
by  any  hazardous  enterprise,  those  numerous  enc- 
mie«  with  whom  he  was  every  where  environed. 
W  bile  a  subject,  he  was  believed  to  have  strongly 
uabibcU  ail  Ihc  principles  of  his  father,  the  duke  of 


Lancaster,  and  to  have  adopted  the  prejudices 
which  the  Lollards  inspired  against  the  abuses  of 
the  established  church  :  but,  finding  himself  pos- 
sessed of  the  throne  by  so  precarious  a  title,  he 
thiiught  superstition  a  necessary  implement  of 
public  authority ;  and  he  resolved,  by  every  ex- 
pedient, to  pay  court  to  the  clergy.  There  were 
hitherto  no  penal  laws  enacted  against  heresy  ;  an 
indulgence  which  had  proceeded,  not  from  a  spirit 
of  toleration  in  the  Romish  church,  but  from  the 
ignorance  and  simplicity  of  the  people,  which  had 
rendered  them  unfit  either  for  starting  or  receiving 
any  new  or  curious  doctrines,  and  which  needed  not 
to  be  restrained  by  rigorous  penalties.  But  when 
the  learning  and  genius  of  Wickliffe  had  once 
broken,  in  some  measure,  the  fetters  of  prejudice, 
the  ecclesiastics  called  aloud  for  the  punishment  of 
his  disciples ;  and  the  king,  who  was  little  scrupu- 
lous in  his  conduct,  was  easily  induced  to  sacrifice 
his  principles  to  his  interest,  and  to  acquire  the 
fiivour  of  the  church  by  that  most  effectual  method, 
the  gratifying  of  their  vengeance  against  opponents. 
He  engaged  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law  for  that 
purpose  :  it  was  enacted,  that  when  any  heretic,  who 
relapsed,  or  refused  to  abjure  his  opinions,  was  de- 
livered over  to  the  secular  arm  by  the  bishop  or  his 
commissaries,  he  should  be  committed  to  the  flames 
by  the  civil  magistrate  before  the  whole  people. 
This  weapon  did  not  long  remain  unemployed  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  :  William  Sautre,  rector  of 
St.  Osithes  in  London,  had  been  condemned  by  the 
convocation  of  Canterbury  ;  his  sentence  was  ratified 
by  the  house  of  peers ;  and  the  king  issued  his  writ 
for  the  execution ;  and  the  unhappy  man  atoned  for 
his  erroneous  opinions  by  the  penalty  of  fire.  This 
is  the  first  instance  of  that  kind  in  England  ;  and 
thus  one  horror  more  was  added  to  those  dismal 
scenes  which  at  that  time  were  already  but  too  fa- 
miliar to  the  people. 

But  the  utmost  precaution  and  prudence  of  Henry 
could  not  shield  him  froin  those  numerous  inquietudes 
which  assailed  him  from  every  quarter.  The  con- 
nexions of  Richard  with  the  royal  family  of  France 
made  that  court  exert  its  activity  to  recover  his  au- 
thority, or  revenge  his  death  ;  but  though  the  con- 
fusions in  England  tempted  the  French  to  engage 
in  some  enterprise  by  which  they  might  distress 
their  ancient  enemy,  the  greater  confusions  which 
they  experienced  at  home  obliged  them  quickly  to 
accommodate  matters  ;  and  Charles,  content  with 
recovering  his  daugiitcr  from  Henry's  hands,  laid 
aside  his  preparations,  and  renewed  the  truce  be- 
tween the  kingdoms.  The  attack  of  (juiennc  was 
also  an  inviting  attempt,  which  the  jjrcsent  factions 
that  jircvailcd  among  the  French  obliged  them  to 
neglect.  The  Gascons,  affectionate  to  the  menu)ry 
of  Kichard,  who  was  born  among  tbem,  refused  to 
swear  allegiance  to  a  prince  that  had  dethroned  and 
murdered  him  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  French 
army  on  the  frontiers  would  ]u-ol)ably  have  tempted 
them  to  change  masters.  But  th(!  earl  of  Worces- 
ter, arriving  with  some  English  troops,  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  partisans  of  Henry,  and  overawed 
their  opponents.  Religion  too  was  here  found  a 
cement  to  their  union  with  England.  The  Gascons 
had  been  engaged,  by  Richard's  autliority,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  pope  of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  sen- 
sible, that  if  they  submitted  to  France,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  pay  obedience  to  the  pope  of 
Avignon,  whr)iii  they  ha<l  been  taught  to  detest  as  a 
schismatic.  Their  princijileson  this  he;id  were  too  fast 
roottvi  to  admit  of  any  sudden  or  violent  alteration. 
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The  revolution  in  England  proved  the  occca- 
sion  of  an  insurrection  in  Wales.  Owen  Glen- 
dour,  or  Glendourduy,  descended  from  the  ancient 
princes  of  that  country,  had  becotae  obnoxious 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Richard  ;  and 
Reginald  lord  Gray  of  lluthyn,  who  was  closely 
connected  with  the  new  king,  and  who  enjoyed  a 
great  fortune  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  thought  the 
opportunity  favourable  for  oppressing  his  neighbour, 
and  taking  possession  of  his  estate.  Glendour,  pro- 
voked at  the  injustice,  and  still  more  at  the  indig- 
nity, recovered  possession  by  the  sword :  Henry 
sent  assistance  to  Gray  ;  the  Welsh  took  part  with 
Glendour  :  a  troublesome  and  tedious  war  was 
kindled,  which  Glendour  long  sustained  by  his  va- 
lour and  activity,  aided  by  the  natural  strength  of 
the  country,  and  the  untamed  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 

As  Glendour  committed  devastations  promiscu- 
ously on  all  the  English,  he  infested  the  estate  of 
the  earl  of  Marche ;  and  sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
nncle  to  that  nobleman,  led  out  the  retainers  of  the 
family,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Welsh  chieftain  :  His 
troops  were  routed,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner :  at 
the  same  time  the  earl  himself,  who  had  been  al- 
lowed to  retire  to  his  castle  of  Wigmore^  and  who, 
though  a  mere  boy,  took  the  field  with  his  followers, 
fell  also  into  Glendour's  hands,  and  was  carried  by 
him  into  Wales.  As  Henry  dreaded  and  hated  all 
the  family  of  Marche,  he  allowed  the  earl  to  remain 
in  captivity  ;  and  though  the  young  nobleman  was 
nearly  allied  to  the  Percies,  to  whose  assistance  he 
himself  had  owed  his  crown,  he  refused  to  the  earl 
of  Northumberland  permission  to  treat  of  his  ran- 
som with  Glendour. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  Henry's  affairs  stood 
•during  a  long  time  with  France,  as  well  as  the  con- 
fusions incident  to  all  great  changes  in  government, 
tempted  the  Scots  to  make  incursions  into  England; 
and  Henry,  desirous  of  taking  revenge  upon  them, 
but  afraid  of  rendering  his  new  government  unpo- 
pular by  requiring  great  supplies  from  his  subjects, 
summoned  at  Westminster  a  council  of  the  peers, 
without  the  commons,  and  laid  before  them  the  state 
of  his  affairs.  The  military  part  of  the  feudal  con- 
stitution was  now  much  decayed:  there  remained 
only  so  much  of  that  fabric  as  affected  the  civil 
rights  and  properties  of  men :  and  the  peers  here 
undertook,  but  voluntarily,  to  attend  the  king  in  an 
expedition  against  Scotland,  each  of  them  at  the 
head  of  a  certain  number  of  his  retainers.  Henry 
conducted  his  army  to  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  easily 
made  himself  master;  and  he  there  summoned  Ro- 
bert III.  to  do  homage  to  him  for  his  crown.  But 
finding  that  the  Scots  would  neither  submit  nor 
give  him  battle,  he  returned  in  three  weeks,  after 
making  this  useless  bravado ;  he  disbanded  his  army. 

In  the  subsequent  season,  Archibald  earl  of 
Douglas,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men,  and  attended 
by  many  of  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  made 
an  irruption  into  England,  and  committed  devasta- 
tions on  the  northern  counties.  On  his  return  home, 
he  was  overtaken  by  the  Percies  at  Homeldon,  on 
the  borders  of  England,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued, 
where  the  Scots  were  totally  routed.  Douglas  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner;  as  was  Mordac  earl  of  Fife, 
son  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of  the  Scot- 
tish king,  with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Murray,  and 
Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  gentry  and  nobi- 
lity. When  Henry  received  intelligence  of  this 
victory,  he  sent  the  earl  of  Northumberland  orders 
not  to  ransom  his  prisoners,  which  that  nobleman 
regarded  as  his  right  by  the  laws  of  war  received  in 


that  age.  The  king  intended  to  detain  them,  that 
he  might  be  able,  by  their  means,  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous peace  with  Scotland  ;  but  by  this  policy 
he  gave  a  fresh  disgust  to  the  family  of  Percy. 

The  obligations  which  Henry  had  owed  to  Nor- 
thumberland were  of  a  kind  the  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce ingratitude  on  the  one  side,  and  discontent  on 
the  other.  The  sovereign  naturally  became  jealous 
of  that  power  which  had  advanced  him  to  the  throne ; 
and  the  subject  was  not  easily  satisfied  in  the  re- 
turns which  he  thought  so  great  a  favour  had  me- 
rited. Though  Henry,  on  his  accession,  had  be- 
stowed the  office  of  constable  on  Northumberland 
for  life,  and  conferred  other  gifts  on  that  family, 
these  favours  were  regarded  as  their  due  ;  the  re  ■ 
fusal  of  any  other  request  was  deemed  an  injury. 
The  impatient  spirit  of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  fac- 
tious opposition  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  younger 
brother  of  Northumberland,  inflamed  the  discon- 
tents of  that  nobleman  ;  and  the  precarious  title  of 
Henry  tempted  him  to  seek  revenge,  by  overturn- 
ing that  throne  which  he  had  at  first  established. 
He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Glendour: 
he  gave  liberty  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  made  an 
alliance  with  that  martial  chief :  he  roused  up  all 
his  partisans  to  arms  ;  and  such  unlimited  authority 
at  that  time  belonged  to  the  great  families,  that  the 
same  men,  whom  a  few  years  before,  he  had  con- 
ducted against  Richard,  now  followed  his  standard 
in  opposition  to  Henry.  When  war  was  ready  to 
break  out,  Northumberland  was  seized  with  a  sud- 
den illness  at  Berwick  ;  and  young  Percy,  taking 
the  command  of  the  troops,  marched  down  towards 
Shrewsbury,  in  urder  to  join  his  forces  with  those 
of  Glendour.  The  king  had  happily  a  small  army 
on  foot,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  act  against 
the  Scots  ;  and  knowing  the  importance  of  celerity 
in  all  civil  wars,  he  instantly  hurried  down,  that  he 
might  give  battle  to  the  rebels.  He  approached 
Percy  near  Shrewsbury,  before  that  nobleman  was 
joined  by  Glendour;  and  the  policy  of  one  leader, 
and  impatience  of  the  other,  made  them  hasten  to 
a  general  engagement. 

The  evening  before  the  battle,  Percy  sent  a  mani- 
festo to  Henry,  in  which  he  renounced  his  alle- 
giance, set  that  prince  at  defiance,  and,  in  the  name 
of  his  father  and  uncle,  as  well  as  his  own,  enume- 
rated all  the  grievances,  of  which  he  pretended,  the 
nation  had  reason  to  complain.  He  upbraided  him 
with  the  perjury  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  when 
on  landing  at  Ravenspur,  he  had  sworn  upon  the 
gospels,  before  the  eail  of  Northumberland,  that  he 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  recover  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  that  he  would  ever  remain  a  faithful 
subject  to  king  Richard.  He  aggravated  his  guilt 
in  lirst  dethroning,  then  murdering  that  prince,  and 
in  usurping  on  the  title  of  the  house  of  Mortimer,  to 
whom  both  by  lineal  succession,  and  by  declarations 
of  parliament,  the  throne,  when  vacant  by  Richard's 
demise,  did  of  right  belong.  He  complained  of  his 
cruel  policy  in  allowing  the  young  earl  of  Marche, 
whom  he  ought  to  regard  as  his  sovereign,  to  re- 
main a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  even 
refusing  to  all  his  friends  permission  to  treat  of  his 
ransom.  He  charged  him  again  with  perjury  in 
loading  the  nation  with  heavy  taxes,  after'  having 
sworn  that,  without  the  utmost  necessity,  he  would 
never  levy  any  impositions  upon  them.  And  he 
reproached  him  with  the  arts  employed  in  procuring 
favourable  eleclioni  into  parliament;  arts  which  he 
himself  had  before  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Richard, 
and  which   he  had  made   ona  chief  reason  of  that 
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prince's  arraignment  and  deposition.  This  mani- 
festo was  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  parties  :  the  bravery  of  the  two  leaders 
promised  an  obstinate  engagement :  and  the  equa- 
lity of  the  armies,  being  each  about  12,(KX)  men,  a 
number  which  was  not  unmanageable  by  the  rom- 
niauders,  gave  reason  to  expect  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  on  both  sides,  and  a  very  doubtful  issue  to  tlie 
combat 

We  shall  scarcely  find  any  battle  in  those  ages 
where  tlie  shock  was  more  terrible  and  more  con- 
stant. Henry  exposed  his  person  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight:  bis  gallant  son,  whose  military  atchieve- 
mcnts  were  afterwards  so  renowned,  and  who  here 
perfonucd  his  noviciate  in  arms,  signalized  himself  on 
his  fahtei's  footsteps,  and  even  a  wound,  which  he 
received  in  the  face  witlj  an  arrow,  could  not  oblige 
him  to  quit  the  field.  Percy  supported  that  fame 
which  he  had  acquired  in  many  a  bloody  combat : 
and  Douglas,  his  ancient  enemy,  and  now  his 
friend,  still  appeared  his  rival,  amidst  the  horror  and 
ciMifusion  of  the  day.  This  nobleman  performed 
feats  of  valour  which  are  almost  incredible:  he 
seemed  determined  that  the  king  of  England  should 
that  day  fall  by  his  arm  :  he  sought  him  all  over  the 
field  of  battle  :  and  as  Henry,  either  to  elude  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  upon  his  person,  or  to  en- 
courage his  own  men  by  the  belief  of  his  pre- 
sence cverjwhcre,  had  accoutred  several  captains 
in  the  royal  garb,  the  sword  of  Douglas  rendered 
this  honour  fatal  to  many.  But  while  the  armies 
were  contending  in  this  furious  manner,  the  death 
of  Percy,  by  an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victorv, 
and  the  royalists  prevailed.  There  arc  said  to  have 
fallen  that  day,  on  both  sides,  near  two  thousand 
three  hundred  gentlemen;  but  the  persons  of  great- 
est distinction  were  on  the  king's ;  the  earl  of 
Stafford,  sir  Hugh  Shirley,  sir  Nicholas  Gausel,  sir 
Hugh  Mortimer,  sir  John  Massey,  sir  John  Cal- 
vcrly.  About  six  thousand  private  men  perished,  of 
whom  two  thirds  were  of  Percy's  army.  The  earls 
of  Worcester  and  Douglas  were  taken  prisoners  : 
the  former  was  beiieaded  at  Shrew.'bury ;  the  latter 
was  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  to  his  rank  and 
merit. 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  recovered 
from  his  sickness,  had  levied  a  fresh  anny,  and  was 
on  his  march  to  join  his  son  ;  but  being  opposed  by 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat 
at  Shrewsbury,  he  dismissed  his  forces,  and  came 
with  a  small  retinue  to  the  king  at  York,  He  pre- 
tended that  his  sole  intention  in  arming  was  to 
mediate  between  the  parties:  Henry  thought  proper 
to  accept  of  the  apology,  and  even  granted  him  a 
pardon  for  his  offence :  all  the  other  rebels  were 
treated  with  equal  lenity ;  and,  except  the  carl  of 
Worces-ter  and  sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  chief  authors  of  the  insurrection,  no 
per«on  engaged  in  this  dangerous  enterprise  seems 
to  have  perished  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner. 

But  Northumberland,  though  he  had  been  par- 
doned, knew  that  he  never  should  be  trusted,  and 
that  he  was  too  jiowerful  to  be  cordially  forgiven  by 
a  prince  whose  vituation  gave  him  such  reasonable 
ground*  of  jealousy.  It  was  the  effect  either  of 
Henry's  vgilance  or  good  fortune,  or  of  the  narrow 
geniua  of  his  enemies,  that  no  proper  concert  was 
ever  formed  among  them  :  they  rose  in  rebellion 
one  after  another  ;  and  thereby  afforded  him  an  op- 
portunity of  luppreising  singly  those  insurrections, 
which,  had  they  been  united,  might  have  proved  fa- 
tal to  his  authority      The  earl  of  Nottingham,  son 


of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  ilie  archbishop  of  York, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whom  Henry,  when 
duke  of  Lancaster,  had  beheaded  at  Ikistol,  though 
they  had  r'^mained  quiet  while  Percy   was  in   the 
field,  still  harboured  in  their  breast  a  violent  hatred 
against  the  enemy  of  their  f.uuilies  ;  and  they  de- 
termined in  conjunction  with  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, to  seek  revenge  against  him.    They  betook 
themselves  to  arms  before  that  powerful  no!)leman 
was  ready  to  join  them  ;   and  publishing   a  mani- 
festo,   in    which  they    reproach'jd    Henry    with   his 
usurpation  of  the  crown,  and  the  murder  of  the  late 
king,  they  required  that  the  right  line  should  be  re- 
stored, and  all  public  grievances  be  reiiressed.    The 
earl   of  Westmoreland,  whose    power    lay    in    the 
neighbourhood,  approached   them   with  an  inferior 
force,  at  Shipton,   near  York  ;  and,  being  afraid  to 
hazard  an  action,  he  att-emptcd  to  subdue  them  by  a 
stratagem,  which  nothing  but  the  greatest  folly  and 
simplicity  on  their  part  could  have  rendered  success- 
ful.    He  desired  a  conference   with   the  archbistupp 
and  earl  between  the  armies :  he  heard  their  griev- 
ances with  great  patience:  he  begged  them  to  pro- 
pose the  remedies  :  he  approved  of  every  expedient 
which  they  suggested  :  he  granted  them  all  their  de- 
mands :   he  also   engaged   that   Henry   should  give 
them  entire  satisfaction ;    and  when   he    saw  them 
pleased  with  the  facility  of  his  concessions,  he   ob- 
served to  them,  that  since  amity  was  now,  in  effect, 
restored  between  them,  it  were  better  on  both  sides 
to  dismiss  their  forces,  which  otherwise  would  prove 
an  insupportable  burden  to  the  country.     The  arch- 
bishop and  the  earl  of  Nottingham  immediately  gave 
directions  for  that  purpose:  their  troops  disbanded 
upon  the  field  :  but  Westmoreland,  who  had  secretly 
issued  contrary  orders  to  his  army,   seized  the  two 
rebels  without  resistance,  and  carried  them  to  the 
king,  who  was  advancicg  with  hasty  marches  to  su])- 
press  the  insurrection.     The   trial  and  punishment 
of  an  archbishop  might  have  proved  a  troublesome 
and  dangerous  undertaking,  had   Henry   proceeded 
regularly,    and   allowed  time  for  an  opposition  to 
form  itself  against  that  unusual  measure  :   the  cele- 
rity of  the  execution  alone  could  here  render  it  safe 
and  prudent.     Finding  that  sir  William  Gascoignc, 
the  chief  justice,  made  some  scruple  of  acting  on 
this  occasion,  he  appointed  sir  William   Fullhuri)e 
forjudge;  who,  without  any   indiitmcnt,   trial,    or 
defence,    pronounced  sentence  of   deatli  upon    the 
prelate,   which    was   presently  executed,     'i'his  was 
the  firat  instance  in  England  of  a  capital  punishment 
being  inflicted  on  a  bishop;  whence   the   clergy  of 
that  rank  might  learn  that  their  crimes,  more  than 
those  of  laics,  were  not  to  pass  with  iiui)Uiiity.     The 
earl  of  Nottingham  was  condemned  and  exicuted  in 
the    same    summary    manner:    But   though    many 
other  persons  of  condition,  such  as  lord  Falconberg, 
sir  Ral])h  Hastings,  sir  John  Colville,  were  engaged 
in  this  rebellion,  no  others  seem  to  have  fallen  vic- 
tims to  Henry's  severity. 

The  carl  of  Northumberland,  on  receiving  thi* 
intelligence,  fled  into  Scotland,  together  with  lord 
Bardolf ;  and  the  king,  without  opposition,  reduced 
all  the  castles  and  fortresses  belonging  to  theso 
noblemen.  He  thence  turned  his  arms  againsc 
(Jlendower,  over  whom  his  son,  the  jirince  of  Wales, 
had  obtained  some  advantages:  but  that  eni'niy, 
more  troublesrime  than  dangerous,  still  found  means 
of  defending  himself  in  his  fastnesses,  and  of  eluding, 
though  not  resisting,  all  the  force  of  England.  In 
a  subsequent  season,  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  lord  Bardolf,  impatient  of  their  exile,  entered 
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the  north,  in  hopes  of  raising  the  p^jojile  to  arms, 
but  found  the  country  in  such  a  posture  as  rendered 
all  their  attempts  unsuccessful.  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby, 
sheriif  of  Yorkshire,  levied  some  forces,  attacked  the 
invaders  at  Bramham,  and  gained  a  victory,  in 
which  both  Northumberland  and  Bardolf  were  slain. 
This  prosperous  event,  joined  to  the  death  of  Glen- 
dour,  which  happened  soon  after,  freed  Henry  from 
all  his  domestic  enemies  ;  and  this  prince,  who  had 
mounted  the  throne  by  such  unjustifiable  means, 
and  held  it  by  such  au  exceptionable  title,  had  yet, 
by  his  valour,  prudence,  and  address,  accustomed 
the  people  to  the  yoke,  and  had  obtained  a  greater 
ascendant  over  his  haughty  barons  than  the  law 
alone,  not  supported  by  these  active  qualities,  was 
ever  able  to  confer. 

About  the  same  time,  fortune  gave  Henry  an  ad- 
vantage over  that  neighbour,  who,  by  his  situation, 
was  most  enabled  to  disturb  his  government.  Ro- 
bert HI.,  king  of  Scots,  was  a  prince,  though  of 
slender  capacity,  extremely  innocent  and  inoffen- 
sive in  his  conduct :  but  Scotland,  at  that  time,  was 
still  less  fitted  than  England  for  cherishing,  or  even 
enduring,  sovere'-gns  of  that  character.  The  duke 
of  Albanv,  Robert's  brother,  a  prince  of  more  abi- 
lities, at  leasv  of  a  more  boisterous  and  violent  dis- 
position, had  assumed  the  government  of  the  state; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  present  authority,  he  enter- 
tained the  criminal  purpose  of  extirpating  his  bro- 
ther's children,  and  of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his 
own  family.  He  threw  in  prison  David,  his  eldest 
nephew,  who  there  perished  by  hunger :  James 
alone,  the  younger  brother  of  David,  stood  between 
that  tyrant  and  the  throne ;  and  King  Robert,  sen- 
sible of  his  son's  danger,  embarked  him  on  board  a 
ship,  with  a  view  of  sending  him  to  France,  and 
entrusting  him  to  the  protection  of  that  friendly 
power.  Unfortunately,  the  vessel  was  taken  by  the 
English;  Prince  James,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of 
age,  was  carried  to  London ;  and  though  there  sub- 
sisted at  that  time  a  truce  between  the  kingdoms, 
Henry  refused  to  restore  the  young  prince  to  his 
liberty  Robert,  worn  out  with  cares  and  infirmi- 
ties, was  unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  this  last  mis- 
fortune; and  he  soon  after  died,  leaving  the  go- 
vernment in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany. 
Henry  was  now  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  acquisition  which  he  had  made : 
while  he  retained  such  a  pledge,  he  was  sure  of 
keeping  the  duke  of  Albany  in  dependance ;  or,  if 
offended,  he  could  easily,  by  restoring  the  true  heir, 
take  ample  revenge  upon  the  usurper.  But  though 
the  king,  by  detaining  James  in  the  English  court, 
had  shown  himself  somewhat  deficient  in  generosity, 
he  made  ample  amends  by  giving  that  prince  an  ex- 
cellent education,  which  afterwards  qualified  him, 
when  he  mounted  the  throne,  to  reform,  in  some 
measure,  the  rude  and  barbarous  manners  of  his 
native  country. 

The  hostile  dispositions  which  of  late  had  pre- 
vailed between  France  and  England  were  restrained, 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  from  appearing 
in  action.  The  jealousies  and  civil  commotions 
with  which  both  nations  were  disturbed,  kept  each 
of  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  unhappy 
situation  of  its  neighbour.  But  as  the  abilities  and 
good  fortune  of  Henry  had  sooner  been  able  to  com- 
l)ose  the  Englisii  factions,  this  prince  began,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  to  look  abroad,  and  to  fo- 
ment the  animosities  between  the  families  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans,  by  which  the  government  of 
France  was,  during  that  period,  so  much  distracted. 


He  knew  that  one  great  source  of  the  national  dis- 
content against  his  predecessor  was,  the  inactivity 
of  his  reign  ;  and  he  hoped,  by  giving  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  restless  and  unquiet  spirits  of  his 
people,  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  in  domestic 
wars  and  disorders.  That  he  might  unite  policy 
with  force,  he  first  entered  into  treaty  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  sent  that  prince  a  small  body  of 
troops,  which  supported  him  against  his  enemies. 
Soon  after,  he  hearkened  to  more  advantageous 
proposals  made  him  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
dispatched  a  greater  body  to  support  that  party. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  factions  having  made 
temporary  accommodation,  the  interests  of  the 
English  were  sacrificed;  and  this  effort  of  Henry 
proved,  in  the  issue,  entirely  vain  and  fruitless. 
The  declining  state  of  his  health,  and  the  shortness 
of  his  reign,  jirevcnted  him  from  renewing  the  at- 
tempt, which  his  more  fortunate  son  carried  to  so 
great  a  length  against  the  French  monarchy. 

Such  were  the  military  and  foreign  transactions 
of  this  reign :  the  civil  and  parliamentary  are  some- 
what more  memorable,  and  more  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention. During  the  two  last  reigns,  the  elections 
of  the  commons  had  appeared  a  circumstance  of 
government  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  Richard  was 
even  accused  of  using  unwarrantable  methods  for 
procuring  to  his  partisans  a  seat  in  that  house. 
This  practice  formed  one  considerable  article  of 
charge  against  him  in  his  deposition ;  yet  Henry 
scrupled  not  to  tread  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  encou- 
rage the  same  abuses  in  elections.  Laws  were  en- 
acted against  such  undue  influence,  and  even  a 
sheriff  was  punished  for  an  iniquitous  return  which 
he  had  made  :  but  laws  were  commonly,  at  that 
time,  very  ill  executed ;  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  such  as  they  were,  stood  on  a  surer  basis 
than  on  laws  and  parliamentary  elections.  Though 
the  house  of  commons  was  little  able  to  withstand 
the  violent  currents  which  perpetually  ran  between 
the  monarchy  and  aristoi-racy,  and  though  tliat 
house  might  easily  be  brought,  at  a  particular  time, 
to  make  the  most  unwarrantable  concessions  to 
either;  the  general  institutions  of  the  state  still 
remained  invariable ;  the  interests  of  the  several 
members  continued  on  the  same  footing ;  the  sword 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  subject;  and  the  govern- 
ment, though  thrown  into  temporary  disorder,  soon 
settled  itself  on  its  ancient  foundations. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  the  king 
was  obliged  to  court  popularity;  and  the  house  of 
commons,  sensible  of  their  own  importance,  began 
to  assume  powers  which  had  not  usually  been  exer- 
cised by  their  predecessors.  In  the  first  year  of 
Henry,  they  procured  a  law,  that  no  judge,  in  con- 
curring with  any  iniquitous  measure,  should  be  ex- 
cused by  pleading  the  orders  of  the  king,  or  even 
the  dangers  of  his  own  life,  from  the  menaces  of 
the  sovereign.  In  the  second  year,  they  insisted  on 
maintaining  the  practice  of  not  granting  any  supply 
before  they  leceived  an  answer  to  their  petitions : 
which  was  a  tacit  manner  of  bargaining  with  the 
prince.  In  the  fifth  year,  they  desired  the  king  to 
remove  from  his  household  four  persons  who  had 
displeased  them,  among  whom  was  his  own  confes- 
sor; and  Henry,  though  he  told  them  that  he  knew 
of  no  offence  which  these  men  had  committed,  yet, 
in  order  to  gratify  them,  complied  with  their  re- 
quest. In  the  sixth  year,  they  voted  the  king  sup 
plies,  but  ajjpointed  treasurers  of  their  own,  to  see 
the  money  disbursed  for  the  purposes  intended,  and 
required  them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the 
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hi'Use.  lu  the  oi'ilith  yoar,  thoy  jjroposoel,  for  the 
ro<;ulatiou  of  tlie  government  and  household,  thirty 
imporUnt  Articles,  which  were  all  atrreed  to;  and 
they  even  obliged  all  the  members  of  council,  all 
the  judges,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  household,  to 
swear  to  the  observance  of  them.  The  ubridger  of 
the  records  remarks  the  unusual  liberties  taken  bv 
the  speaker  and  the  house  during  this  period.  But 
the  great  authority  of  the  couimous  was  but  a  tem- 
porary advantage,  arising  from  the  present  situation. 
In  a  subsequent  parliament,  when  the  speaker  made 
his  customary  applitation  to  the  throne  for  liberty 
of  speech,  the  king,  having  now  overcome  all  his 
domestic  ditliculties,  plainly  told  him,  that  he  would 
have  no  novelties  introduced,  and  would  enjoy  his 
prerogatives.  But  on  the  whole,  the  limitations  of 
the  government  seem  to  have  been  more  sensibly 
felt,  and  more  carefully  maintained,  by  Henry, 
than  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 

During  this  reign,  when  the  house  of  commons 
were,  at  any  time,  brought  to  make  unwary  conces- 
sions to  the  crown,  they  also  shewed  tl;cir  freedom 
by  a  speedy  retraction  of  them.  Henry,  though  he 
entertained  a  perpetual  and  well-grounded  jealousy 
of  the  family  of  Mortimer,  allowed  not  their  name 
to  be  once  mentioned  in  parliament;  and  as  none 
of  the  rebels  had  ventured  to  declare  the  earl  of 
Marehe  king,  he  never  attempted  to  procure,  what 
Would  not  have  been  refused  him,  an  express  decla- 
ration against  the  claim  of  that  nobleman  ;  because 
he  knew  that  such  a  declaration,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  would  have  no  authority,  and  would 
only  serve  to  revive  the  memory  of  Mortimer's  title 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  proceeded  in  his 
purpose  after  a  more  artful  and  covert  manner.  He 
prcK'ured  a  settlement  of  the  crown  on  himself  and 
his  heirsniale,  thereby  tacitly  excluding  the  females 
and  transferring  the  Salic  law  into  the  English  go- 
vernment. He  thought,  that  though  the  house  of 
Plantageuct  had  at  first  derived  their  title  from  a 
female,  this  was  a  remote  event,  uuknrwn  to  the 
generality  of  the  people;  and  if  he  could  once  ac- 
custom them  to  the  practice  of  excluding  women, 
the  title  of  the  carl  of  Marrhe  would  gradually  be 
forgotten  and  neglected  by  them.  But  he  was  very 
unfortunate  in  this  attempt.  During  the  long  con- 
tests with  France,  the  injustice  of  the  Salic  law  had 
been  so  much  exclaimed  against  by  the  nation,  that 
a  contrary  principle  had  taken  deep  root  in  the 
minds  of  men ;  and  it  wa.s  now  become  impossible 
to  eradicate  it.  The  same  house  of  commons,  there- 
fore, in  a  subsequent  session,  apprehensive  that  they 
had  overturned  the  foundations  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, and  that  they  had  opened  the  door  to 
more  civil  wars  than  might  ensue  even  from  the 
irri'gular  elevation  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  ap- 
plied willi  such  earnestness  for  a  new  settlement  of 
the  crown,  that  Henry  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
a^^reed  to  the  succession  of  the  princesses  of  his 
family.  A  certain  proof  that  nobody  was,  in  his 
heart,  oatisficd  with  the  king's  title  to  the  crown,  or 
knew  on  what  principle  to  rest  it 

But  though  the  commons,  during  this  reign, 
showed  a  laudable  zeal  for  liberty  in  their  transac 
tians  with  the  crown;  their  efforts  against  tlic 
church  were  still  more  extraordinarv,  and  seemed 
''I  anticipate  very  much  the  spirit  wliich  became  so 
general  in  a  little  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 
We  know  that  the  credit  of  thene  passages  rents  en- 
tirely on  one  ancient  historian  ;  but  that  historian 
wai  contemporary,  wa«  a  clergyman,  and  it  was 
coiilr.iry  to  the  intcreit*  of  hip  order  lo  preserve  the 


memory  of  such  transactions,  much  more  to  forge 
precedents,  which  posterity  might,  some  time,  be 
tempted  to  imitate.  This  is  a  truth  so  evident,  that 
the  most  likely  way  of  accounting  for  the  silence  of 
the  records  on  this  head,  is,  by  supposing  that  the 
authority  of  some  churchmen  was  so  great  as  to  pro- 
cure a  razurc,  with  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
which  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  that  order  has  hap- 
pily preserved  to  us. 

In  the  sixth  of  Henry,  the  commons,  who  had 
been  required  to  grant  supplies,  proposed,  in  plain 
terms,  to  the  king,  that  he  should  seize  all  the  tem- 
poralities of  the  church,  and  employ  them  as  a  per- 
petual fund  to  serve  the  exigences  of  the  state.  They 
insisted  that  the  clergy  possessed  a  third  of  the  lands 
of  the  kingdom;  that  they  contributed  nothing  to 
the  public  burdens;  and  that  their  riches  tendiii 
only  to  disqualify  them  from  performing  their  mi- 
nisterial functions  with  proper  zeal  and  attention. 
When  this  address  was  presented,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  then  attended  the  king,  objected 
that  the  clergy,  though  they  went  not  in  person  to 
the  wars,  sent  their  vassals  and  tenants  in  all  cases 
of  necessity ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  them- 
selves, who  staid  at  home,  were  employed  night  and 
day  in  offering  up  their  prayers  for  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  speaker  smiled, 
and  answered,  without  reserve,  that  he  thought  the 
prayers  of  the  church  but  a  very  slender  supply. 
The  archbishop,  however,  prevailed  in  the  dispute  : 
the  king  discouraged  the  application  of  the  commons ; 
and  the  lords  rejected  the  bill  which  the  lower  house 
had  framed  for  stripping  the  church  of  her  revenues. 
The  commons  were  not  discouraged  by  this  re- 
pulse :  in  the  eleventh  of  the  king  they  returned  to 
the  charge  with  more  zeal  than  before ;  they  made  a 
calculation  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  which, 
by  their  account,  amounted  to '185,000  marks  a-ycar, 
and  contained  18,400  ploughs  of  land.  They  pro- 
posed to  divide  this  property  among  fifteen  new 
earls,  1500  knights,  6000  esquires,  and  a  hundred 
hospitals,  besides  20,000/.  a-ycar,  which  the  king 
might  take  for  his  own  use:  and  they  insisted  that 
rhe  clerical  functions  would  be  better  iK-rformed 
than  at  present,  by  15,000  parish  priests,  paid  at 
the  rate  of  seven  marks  a-piece  of  yearly  stipend. 
This  application  was  accompanied  with  an  address 
for  mitigating  the  statutes  enacted  against  the  L(d- 
lards,  which  shows  from  what  source  the  address 
came.  The  king  gave  the  commons  a  severe  reply; 
and,  farther  to  satisfy  the  church,  and  to  prove  that 
he  was  (juite  in  earnest,  he  ordered  a  Lollard  to  be 
burned  before  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament. 

We  have  now  related  almost  all  the  memorable 
transactions  of  this  reign,  which  was  busy  and  ac- 
tive, but  produced  few  events  that  deserve  lo  be 
transmiKed  to  posterity.  The  king  was  so  much 
einjiloyed  in  defending  his  c:own,  which  he  had  ob- 
tained by  unwarrantable  means,  and  possessed  by  a 
bad  title,  that  he  had  little  leisure  to  look  abroad,  or 
perform  any  action  which  mieh  might  redound  to 
the  honour  or  advantage  of  the  nation. 

Lingard  says,  "  Though  he  was  only  in  his  forty- 
sixth  year,  he  bore  about  him  all  the  symptoms  of 
declining  age.  Soon  after  .\rchbishoi)  ."^croop's 
insurrection,  he  became  attlicted  with  the  mo^l 
loathsome  eniptions  on  his  face,  which,  by  the  com- 
mon ])eople,  were  considered  as  a  punishment  for 
the  death  of  that  prelate;  and  a  succession  of  c])i- 
lejitic  fits  gradually  increasing  in  violence,  was  now 
iiurrying  him  to  the  grave.  The  prospect  of  his 
fate   broueht,   we   are   told,   to  his  rer'ollection  the 
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means  by  which  he  had  acquired,  and  the  blood  by 
which  he  had  preserved,  the  crown.  He  began,  at 
length,  to  doubt  the  certainty  of  his  favourite  maxira, 
that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  a  proof  that  it 
had  received  the  approbation  of  Heaven.  One  day, 
when  he  was  lying  in  a  fit,  and  to  all  appearance 
was  dead,  the  prince  conveyed  to  another  room  the 
crown,  which,  according  to  custom,  had  been  laid 
on  a  cushion  by  the  bed-side.  The  king  returning 
to  himself,  sternly  asked,  who  had  borne  it 
away  :  and  on  the  report  of  his  guards,  required 
the  immediate  return  of  the  prince.  Pacified 
by  his  dutiful  expressions,  he  asked  him  with  a 
sigh,  "  Alas !  fair  son,  what  right  have  you  to  the 
crown,  when  you  know  your  father  had  none?" 
"  My  liege,"  answered  the  young  Henry,  "  with 
the  sword  you  won  it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will  keep 
it."  After  a  pause  the  king  faintly  replied  :  "  Well, 
do  as  you  think  best.  I  leave  the  issue  to  God,  and 
hope  he  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul."  Lingard 
adds,  however,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
story  was  framed  by  the  friends  of  the  rival  family. 
It  is  inserted  here,  as  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare  has 
given  it  a  universal  interest.  Lingard  continues, 
"  His  last  fit  seized  him,  while  he  was  praying  in 
St.  Edward's  chapel  at  Westminster.  He  was  car- 
ried into  the  abbot's  chamber,  and  quickly  expired 
on  the  20th  March,  1413,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  his  reign. 

The  great  popularity  which  Henry  enjoyed  be- 
fore he  attained  the  crown,  and  which  had  so  much 
aided  him  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  was  entirely  lost 
many  years  before  the  end  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  go- 
verned his  people  more  by  terror  than  by  affection, 
more  by  his  own  policy  than  by  their  sense  of  duty 
or  allegiance.  When  men  came  to  reflect,  in  cool 
blood,  on  the  crimes  which  had  led  him  to  the 
throne ;  the  rebellion  against  his  prince ;  the  depo- 
sition of  a  lawful  king,  guilty  sometimes,  perhaps, 
of  oppression,  but  more  frequently  of  indiscretion ; 
the  exclusion  of  the  true  heir;  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign  and  near  relation ;  these  were  such  enor- 
mities as  drevr  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  subjects, 
sanctified  all  the  rebellions  against  him,  and  made 
the  executions,  though  not  remarkably  severe,  which 
he  found  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  au- 
thority, appear  cruel  as  well  as  iniquitous  to  the 
people.  Yet,  without  pretending  to  apologize  for 
these  crimes,  which  must  ever  be  held  in  detestation, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  was  insensibly  led  into 
this  blameable  conduct  by  a  train  of  incidents, 
which  few  men  possess  virtue  enough  to  withstand. 
The  injustice  with  which  his  predecessor  had  treated 
him,  in  first  condemning  him  to  banishment,  then 
despoiling  him  of  his  patrimony,  made  him  naturally 
think  of  revenge,  and  of  recovering  his  lost  rights; 
the  headlong  zeal  of  the  people  hurried  him  into 
the  throne;  the  care  of  his  own  security,  as  well  as 
his  ambition,  made  him  an  usurper ;  and  the  steps 
have  always  been  so  few  between  the  prisons  of 
princes  and  their  graves,  that  we  need  not  wonder 
that  Richard's  fate  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  All  these  considerations  make  Henry's  situa- 
tion, if  he  retained  any  sense  of  virtue,  much  to  be 
lamented;  and  the  inquietude  with  which  he  pos- 
sessed his  envied  greatness,  and  the  remorses  by 
which,  it  is  said,  he  was  continually  haunted,  render 
him  an  object  of  our  pity,  even  when  seated  upon 
the  throne.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  prudence 
and  vigilance  and  foresight  in  maintaining  his 
power,  were  admirable ;  his  command  of  temper  re- 
markable :  his  courage,  both  military  and  political,  j 


without  blemish  :  and  he  possessed  many  qualities 
which  fitted  him  for  his  high  station,  and  which  ren- 
dered his  usurpation  of  it,  though  pernicious  in  after- 
times,  rather  salutary,,  during  his  own  reign,  to  the 
English  nation. 

Henry  was  twice  married  :  by  his  first  wife,  Mary 
Bohun,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  earl  of  Here- 
ford, he  had  four  sons,  Henry  his  successor  to  the 
throne,  Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  John,  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloucester  ;  and 
two  daughters,  Blanche  and  Philippa,  the  former 
married  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  latter  to 
the  king  of  Denmark.  His  second  wife,  Jane,  whom 
he  married  after  he  was  king,  and  who  was  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  the  duke  of 
Britanny,  brought  him  no  issue. 

By  an  act  of  the  fifth  of  this  reign,  it  is  made 
felony  to  cut  out  any  person's  tongue,  or  put  out 
his  eyes ;  crimes  which,  the  act  says,  were  very  fre- 
quent. This  savage  spirit  of  revenge  denotes  a 
barbarous  people;  though,  perhaps,  it  was  incieeised 
by  the  prevailing  factions  and  civil  commotions. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

HENRY  V. 

The  King's  former  disorders — His  reformation— TTte 
Lollards — Punishment  of'  Lord  Cobham — State  of 
France — hnasion  ofthalkingdnm — Battle  of Azincor 
— State  of  France — New  invasion  of  France — As- 
sassination of  the  duke  of  Burgundy — Treaty  of 
Troye — Marriage  of  the  King— His  death— and 
character. 

The  many  jealousies  to  which  Henry  IV. 's  situa- 
tion naturally  exposed  him,  had  so  infected  his 
temper,  that  he  had  entertained  unreasonable  sus 
picions  with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  his  eldest  son , 
and,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  had  ex- 
cluded that  prince  from  all  share  in  public  business, 
and  was  even  displeased  to  see  hira  at  the  head  of 
armies,  where  his  martial  talents,  though  useful  to 
the  support  of  government,  acquired  him  a  renown, 
which  he  thought  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  own 
authority.  The  active  spirit  of  young  Henry,  re- 
strained from  its  proper  exercise,  broke  out  into  ex 
travagancics  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  riot  of  pleasure,^ 
the  frolic  of  debauchery,  the  outrage  of  wine,  fiUsd 
the  vacancies  of  a  mind  better  adapted  to  the  pur 
suits  of  ambition  and  the  cares  of  government.  "This 
course  of  life  threw  him  among  companions,  whose 
disorders,  if  accompanied  with  spirit  and  humour, 
he  indulged  and  seconded ;  and  he  was  detected  in 
many  sallies,  which,  to  severer  eyes,  appeared  to- 
tally unworthy  of  his  rank  and  station.  There  even 
remains  a  tradition,  that,  when  heated  with  liquor 
and  jollity,  he  scrupled  not  to  accompany  his  riotous 
associates  in  attacking  the  passengers  on  the  streets 
and  highways,  and  despoiling  them  of  their  goods; 
and  he  found  an  amusement  in  the  incidents  which 
the  terror  and  regret  of  these  defenceless  people 
produced  on  such  occasions.  This  extreme  of  dis- 
soluteness proved  equally  disagreeable  to  his  father, 
as  that  eager  application  to  business  which  had  at 
first  given  him  occasion  of  jealousy ;  and  he  saw,  in 
his  son's  behaviour,  the  same  neglect  of  decency,  the 
same  attachment  to  low  company,  which  had  de- 
graded the  personal  character  of  Richard,  and 
which,  more  than  all  his  errors  in  government,  had 
tended  to  overturn  his  throne.     But  the  nation,  in 
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general,  considered  the  young  prince  with  more  in- 
dulgence; and  50  many  gleams  of  goucrosily,  spirit, 
and  ma|;ninimity,  breaking  continually  tbrou«;h  the 
cloud  which  a  wild  conduct  threw  over  his  cha- 
racter, thov  never  ceased  to  hope  for  his  amend- 
ment ;  and  they  ascribed  all  the  weeds,  which  shot 
up  iu  that  rich  soil,  to  the  want  of  proper  culture 
and  attention  in  the  king  and  his  miuijters.  There 
happened  an  incident  which  encouraged  these  agree- 
able views,  and  gave  much  occasion  for  favourable 
reflections  to  all  men  of  sense  and  candour.  A  riot- 
ous cuuipaniou  of  the  prince's  had  been  indicted  be- 
fore Gascoigne,  the  chief  justice,  for  some  disorders; 
and  Henry  was  not  ashamed  to  appear  at  the  bar 
with  the  criminal,  in  order  to  give  him  countenancfc 
and  protection.  Finding  that  his  presence  had  not 
o\erawc(l  the  chief  justice,  he  proceeded  to  insult 
liiat  magistrate  on  his  tribunal ;  but  Gascoigne, 
mindful  of  the  character  which  he  then  bore,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  laws,  which 
he  sustained,  ordered  the  prince  to  be  carried  to 
]>risuu  for  hi3  rude  behaviour.  The  spectators  were 
agreeably  disappointed  when  they  saw  the  heir  of 
the  crown  submit  peaceably  to  this  sentence,  make 
reparation  for  his  error  by  acknowledging  it,  and 
check  his  impetuous  nature  in  the  midst  of  its  ex- 
travagant career. 

The  memory  of  this  incident  and  of  many  others 
of  a  like  nature,  rendered  the  prospect  of  the  future 
reign  nowise  disagreeable  to  the  nation,  and  in- 
creased the  joy  which  the  death  of  so  unpopular  a 
prince  as  the  late  king  naturally  occasioned.  The 
lirst  steps  taken  by  the  young  prince  confirmed  all 
those  prepossessions  entertained  in  his  favour.  He 
called  together  his  former  companions,  acquainted 
them  with  his  intended  reformation,  exhorted  them 
to  imilatc  his  example,  but  strictly  inhibited  them, 
till  they  had  given  proofs  of  tiieir  sincerity  in  this 
particular,  from  appearing  any  more  in  his  presence ; 
and  he  thus  dismissed  them  with  liberal  presents. 
The  wise  ministers  of  his  father  .who  had  checked 
his  riots  found  that  they  had  unknowingly  been 
paving  the  highest  court  to  him;  and  were  received 
uilh  all  the  marks  of  favour  and  confidence.  The 
chief  justice  himself,  who  trembled  to  ajjproach  the 
royal  presence,  met  with  praises  instead  of  reproaches 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  was  exhorted  to  persevere 
in  the  same  rigorous  and  in  partial  execution  of  the 
laws.  The  surprise  of  those  who  expected  an  oppo- 
site behaviour,  augmented  their  satisfaction  ;  and 
the  ch.-iracter  of  the  young  king  appeared  brighter 
than  if  it  had  never  been  shaded  by  any  errors. 

But  Henry  was  anxiims  not  only  to  repair  his 
own  misconduct,  but  also  to  make  amends  for  those 
iniquities  into  which  jiolicy  or  the  necessity  of  af- 
fairs had  betrayed  his  father.  He  expressed  the 
deepest  sorrow  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Uichard, 
did  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  prince, 
even  ])erfi)nncd  his  funeral  obseijuies  with  jioiii]) 
and  solemnity,  and  cherished  all  those  who  had  dis- 
linguiohefl  themselves  by  their  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment towards  him.  Instead  of  continuing  the  re- 
ft raints  which  the  jealousy  of  his  father  had  imposed 
<  n  the  earl  of  Marchi-,  he  received  that  young  no- 
ll'iiian  with  singular  courtesy  and  favour;  and  by 
thi*  magnaiiiiiiity,  so  gained  on  the  gentle;  and  un- 
wnl.ilious  natun-  of  his  competitor,  that  h(!  remained 
ever  after  sincerely  attachcil  to  him,  and  gave  him 
no  diiturbance  in  Lis  future  governmcnL  The  fa- 
niily  of  I'erc  y  wa»  restored  to  ita  fortune  and  ho- 
Dourx.  The  king  seemed  ambitious  to  bury  .'•Jl  party- 
ii^tiiictiont  HI  obiivion  :  the  instruments  of  the  jiic- 


ceding  reign,  who  had  been  advanced  from  their 
blind  zeal  for  the  Lancastrian  interests,  more  than 
from  their  meri'.s,  gave  place  every  where  to  men  of 
more  honourable  characters :  virtue  seemed  now  to 
have  an  open  career,  in  which  it  might  exert  itself; 
the  exhortations,  as  well  as  example,  of  the  prince 
gave  it  encouragement :  all  men  were  unanimous  in 
their  attachment  to  Henry  ;  and  the  defects  of  his 
title  were  forgotten  amidst  the  personal  regard  which 
was  universally  paid  to  him. 

The  Lollards  were  every  day  increasing  in  the 
kingdom,  and  were  become  a  formed  party,  which 
a[ipeared  extremely  dangerous  to  the  church,  and 
even  formidable  to  the  civil  authority.  The  enthu- 
siasm by  which  these  sectaries  were  generally  actu- 
ated, *hc  great  alterations  which  they  pretended  to 
introduce,  the  hatred  which  they  expressed  against 
the  established  hierarchy,  gave  an  alarm  to  Henry; 
who,  either  from  a  sincere  attachment  to  the  an- 
cient religion,  or  from  a  dread  of  the  unknown  con- 
sequences which  attend  all  important  changes,  was 
determined  to  execute  the  laws  against  such  bold 
innovators.  The  head  of  this  sect  was  sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  valour  and  his  military 
talents,  and  had  on  many  occasions  acquired  tiie 
esteem  both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  king. 
His  high  character  and  his  zeal  for  the  new  sect 
pointed  him  out  to  Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, as  the  proper  victim  of  ecclesiastical  severity  ; 
whoso  punishment  would  strike  a  terror  into  the 
whole  parly,  and  teach  them  that  they  must  expect 
no  mercy  under  the  present  administration.  He 
applied  to  Henry  for  a  permission  to  indict  Lord 
Cobham ;  but  the  generous  nature  of  the  prince 
was  averse  to  such  sanguinary  methods  of  conver- 
sion. He  represented  to  the  primate,  that  reason 
and  conviction  were  the  best  expedients  for  sup- 
portin<:  truth  ;  that  all  gentle  means  ought  first  to 
be  tried  in  order  to  reclaim  men  from  error ;  and 
that  he  himself  would  endeavour,  by  a  conversatiou 
with  Cobham,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
But  he  found  that  nobleman  obstinate  in  his  ojii- 
nions,  and  determined  not  to  sacrifice  truths  of  sucli 
infinite  moment  to  his  complaisance  for  sovereigns. 
Henry's  principles  of  toleration,  or  rather  his  love 
of  the  practice,  could  carry  him  no  farther;  and  he 
then  gave  full  reins  to  ecclesiastical  severity  against 
the  inflexible  heresiarch.  The  primate  indicted 
Cobham  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  his  three  suf- 
fragans, the  bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and 
.St.  David's,  condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  his 
erroneous  opinions.  Cobham,  who  was  confined  in 
the  tower,  made  his  escape  bel'ore  the  day  appointed 
for  his  execution.  The  bold  spirit  of  tlie  man,  pro- 
voked by  persecution  and  stimulated  ly  zeal,  was 
urged  to  attempt  the  most  criminal  enterprises  ;  and 
his  unlimited  authority  over  the  new  set  t  proved  that 
he  well  merited  the  attention  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
He  formed  in  his  retreat  very  violent  designs  against 
his  enemies  ;  and  dispatching  his  emis.-aries  to  all 
quarters,  ajipointcd  a  general  rendezvous  of  the 
party,  in  order  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king  at 
Kitliam,  and  put  their  persecutors  to  the  sword. 
Her.ry,  apprized  of  the  intention,  removed  to  West- 
minster :  Cobham  was  not  discouraged  by  this  dis- 
a))p()intment,  but  changed  the  place  of  rendezvous 
to  the  field  near  St.  Giles's  :  the  king,  having  shut 
the  gates  of  the  city,  to  prevent  any  reinforcement 
to  the  Lollards  from  that  quarter,  came  into  the 
field  ill  the  night-time,  seized  such  of  the  conspira- 
tors as  appeared,  and  afterwards  laid  hold  i-*'  the  so- 
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V'-ial  parties  who  were  hastening  to  the  place  ap- 
piiintetl.  It  appeared  that  a  few  only  were  in  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy :  the  rest  implicitly  followed 
their  loaders:  bui  upon  the  trial  of  the  prisoners, 
the  treasonable  designs  of  the  sect  were  rendered 
certain,  both  from  evidence,  and  from  the  confes- 
sions of  the  criminals  themselves.  Some  were  exe- 
cuted; the  greater  number  pardoned.  Cobhara  him- 
self, who  made  his  escape  by  flight,  was  not  brought 
to  justice  till  four  years  after,  when  he  was  hanged 
as  a  traitor ;  and  his  body  was  burnt  on  the  gibbet, 
in  execution  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
as  a  heretic.  This  criminal  design,  which  was  per- 
haps somewhat  aggravated  by  the  clergy,  brought 
discredit  upon  the  party,  and  checked  the  progress 
of  that  sect,  which  had  embraced  the  speculative 
doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  at  the  same  time  aspired 
to  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  abuses. 

These  two  points  were  the  great  objects  of  the 
Lollards  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  not  affected 
in  the  same  degree  by  both  of  them.  Common  sense 
and  ol)vious  reflection  had  discovered  to  the  people 
the  advantages  of  a  reformation  in  discipline;  but 
the  age  was  not  yet  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  seized 
with  the  spirit  of  controversy,  or  to  enter  into  those 
abstruse  doctrines  which  the  Lollards  endeavoured 
to  propas^ate  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  very 
notion  of  heresy  alarmed  the  generality  of  the  peo- 
l)le  :  innovation  in  fundamental  principles  was  sus- 
jjicious ;  curiosity  was  not,  as  yet,  a  sufficient  coun- 
terpoise to  authority :  and  even  many  who  were  the 
gieatest  friends  to  the  reformation  of  abuses,  were 
anxious  to  express  their  detestation  of  the  spe- 
culative tenets  of  the  Wickliffites,  which,  they 
feared,  threw  disgrace  on  so  good  a  cause.  This  turn 
of  thought  appears  evidentlv  in  the  pi'oceedings  of 
the  parliament  which  was  summoned  immediately 
after  the  detection  of  Cobham's  conspiracy.  That 
assembly  passed  severe  laws  against  the  new  here- 
tics :  they  enacted,  that  whoever  was  convicted  of 
LoUardy,  before  the  ordinary,  besides  suffering  ca- 
pital punishment  according  to  the  laws  formerly  es- 
tablished, should  also  forfeit  his  lands  and  goods  to 
the  king ;  and  that  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  jus- 
tices of  the  two  benches,  sheriff's,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  all  the  chief  magistrates,  in  every  city 
and  borough,  should  take  an  oath  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.  Yet 
this  very  parliament,  when  the  king  demanded  sup- 
ply, renewed  the  offer  formerly  pressed  upon  his 
father,  and  entreated  him  to  seize  all  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues,  and  convert  them  to  the  use  of  the 
crown.  The  clergy  were  alar.med  :  they  could  offer 
the  king  no  bribe  which  was  equivalent :  they  only 
agreed  to  confer  on  him  all  the  priories  alien,  which 
depended  on  capital  abbies  in  Normandy,  and  had 
been  bequeathed  to  these  abbies  when  that  province 
remained  united  to  England  :  and  Chicheley,  now 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  endeavoured  to  divert  the 
blow,  by  giving  occupation  to  the  king,  and  by  per- 
suading him  to  undertake  a  war  against  France,  in 
order  to  recover  his  lost  rights  to  that  kingdom. 

It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king  to  his 
son,  not  to  allow  the  English  to  remain  long  in 
peace,  which  was  apt  to  breed  intestine  commotions  ; 
but  to  employ  them  in  foreign  expeditions,  by  which 
the  prince  might  acquire  honour  ;  the  nobility,  in 
sharing  his  dangers,  might  attach  themselves  to  his 
person;  and  all  the  restless  spirits  find  occupation 
for  their  inquietude.  The  natural  disposition  of 
Henry  sufficiently  inclined  him  to  follow  this  advice, 
and  the  civil  disorders  of  France,  which  had  been 


prolonged  beyond  those  of  England,  opened  a  full 
career  to  his  ambition 

The  death  of  Charles  V.  which  followed  soon  af- 
ter that  of  Edward  III.  and  the  youth  of  his  son, 
Charles  VI.  put  the  two  kingdoms  for  some  time  in 
a  similar  situation  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  appre- 
hended, that  either  of  them,  during  a  minority, 
would  be  able  to  make  much  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  other.  The  jealousies  also  between 
Charles's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri, 
and  Burgundy,  had  distracted  the  affairs  of  France 
rather  more  than  those  between  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caster, York,  and  Gloucester,  Richard's  three  uncles, 
disordered  those  of  England  ;  and  had  carried  off 
the  attention  of  the  French  nation  from  any  vigor- 
ous enterprise  against  foreign  states.  But  in  pro- 
portion as  Charles  advanced  in  years,  the  factions 
were  composed;  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou, 
and  Burgundy,  died;  and  the  king  himself,  assum- 
ing the  reins  of  government,  discovered  symptoms 
of  genius  and  spirit  which  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  his  country.  This  promising  state  of  affairs 
was  not  of  long  duration:  The  unhappy  prince  fell 
suddenly  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  exercising  his  authority  ;  and  though  he 
recovered  from  his  disorder,  he  was  so  subject  to  re- 
lapses, that  his  judgment  was  gradually  but  sensibly 
impaired,  and  no  steady  plan  of  government  could 
be  pursued  by  him.  The  administration  of  afi'airs 
was  disputed  between  his  brother,  Lewis  duke  of 
Orleans,  and  his  cousin-german,  John  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy :  the  propinquity  to  the  crown  pleaded  in  fa- 
vour of  the  fonner  :  the  latter,  who,  in  right  of  his 
mother,  had  inherited  the  county  of  Flanders,  which 
he  annexed  to  his  father's  extensive  dominions,  de- 
rived a  lustre  from  his  superior  power :  the  people 
were  divided  between  these  contending  princes : 
and  the  king,  now  resuming,  now  dropping  his  au- 
thority, kept  the  victory  undecided,  and  prevented 
any  regular  settlement  of  the  state  by  the  final  pre- 
valence of  either  paity. 

At  length,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
seeming  to  be  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  nation, 
and  by  the  interposition  of  common  friends, 
agreed  to  bury  all  past  quarrels  in  oblivion,  and 
to  cuter  into  strict  amity :  they  swore  before  the 
altar  the  sincerity  of  their  friendship;  the  prie=t  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  both  of  them ;  they 
gave  to  each  other  every  pledge  which  could  be 
deemed  sacred  among  men :  but  all  this  solemn  pre- 
paration was  only  a  cover  for  the  basest  treachery, 
which  was  deliberately  premeditated  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  procured  his  rival  to  be  assassinated 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  :  he  endeavoured  for  some 
time  to  conceal  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  crime  . 
but  being  detected,  he  embraced  the  resolution  still 
more  criminal  and  more  dangerous  to  society,  by 
openly  avowing  and  justifying  it.  The  parliament 
Itself  of  Paris,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  heard  the  ha- 
rangues of  the  duke's  advocate  in  defence  of  the  as- 
sassination, which  he  termed  tyrannicide ;  and  that 
assembly,  partly  influenced  by  faction,  partly  over 
awed  by  power,  pronounced  no  sentence  of  condem 
nation  against  this  detestable  doctrine.  The  same 
question  was  afterwards  agitated  before  the  council 
of  Constance ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  feeble 
division,  in  favour  of  the  contrary  opinion,  was  pro- 
cured from  those  fathers  of  the  church,  the  ministers 
of  peace  and  of  religion.  But  the  mischievous  effects 
of  that  tenet,  had  they  been  before  anywise  doubt- 
ful, appeared  sufficiently  from  the  present  inciderts. 
The  commission  of  this   crime,  whicli  destroyed  all 
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trust  and  security,  rendered  the  war  iniplacablo  be- 
twten  the  French  parties,  and  cut  off  everv  means 
of  peace  and  accomniodation.  The  princes  of  the 
blood,  combining  with  the  younp  duke  of  Orleans 
and  his  brothers,  made  violent  war  on  the  duke  of 
Burgundy ;  and  the  unhappy  king,  seized  some- 
times by  oue  party,  sometimes  by  the  other,  trans- 
ferred alternately  to  each  of  them  the  appearance  of 
legal  authority.  The  provinces  were  laid  waste  by 
mutual  depreiiations :  assassinations  were  every- 
where committed  from  the  animosity  of  the  several 
leaders;  or,  what  was  equally  terrible,  executions 
were  ordered  without  any  legal  or  free  trial,  by  pre- 
tended courts  of  judicature.  The  whole  kingdom 
was  distinguished  into  two  parties,  the  Burgundians 
and  the  Armagnacs— as  the  adherents  of  the  young 
duke  of  Orleans  were  called,  from  the  count  of  Ar- 
magnar,  father-in-law  to  that  prince.  The  city  of 
Paris,  distracted  between  them,  but  inclining  more 
to  th»  Burgundians,  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  blood 
and  violence  ;  the  king  and  royal  family  were  often 
detained  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  jiopulace  ;  their 
faithful  ministers  were  butchered  before  their  face; 
and  it  was  dangerous  for  any  man,  amidst  these  en- 
raged factions,  to  be  distinguished  by  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  the  principles  of  probity  and  honour. 

During  this  scene  of  general  violence,  there  rose 
into  some  consideration  a  body  of  men,  which  usually 
makes  no  figure  in  public  transactions  even  during 
the  most  peaceable  times;  and  that  was  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  whose  opinion  was  sometimes  de- 
manded, and  more  frequently  ofTered,  in  the  multi- 
plied disputes  between  the  parties.  The  schism  by 
which  the  church  was  at  that  time  divided,  and 
which  occ-asioncd  frequent  controversies  in  the  uni- 
versity, had  raised  the  professors  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  importance ;  and  this  connexion  between 
literature  and  superstition  had  bestowed  on  the  for- 
mer a  weight,  to  which  reason  and  knowledge  are 
not,  of  themselves,  anywise  entitled  among  men. 
But  there  was  another  society  whose  sentiments 
were  much  more  decisive  at  Paris — the  fraternity  of 
butchers,  who,  under  the  direction  of  their  ring- 
leaders, had  declared  for  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
committed  the  most  violent  outrages  against  the  op- 
posite party.  To  counterbalance  their  power,  the 
Armagnacs  made  interest  with  the  fraternity  of  car- 
penters ;  the  populace  ranged  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  capital  de- 
pended on  the  prevalence  of  either  party. 

The  advantage  which  might  be  made  of  these 
confusions,  was  easily  perceived  in  England;  and 
according  to  the  maxims  which  usually  prevail 
among  nations,  it  was  determined  to  lay  hold  of  the 
favourable  opportunity.  The  late  king,  who  was 
courU-d  by  both  the  French  parties,  fomented  the 
quarrel,  by  alternately  sending  assistance  to  each ; 
but  the  present  sovereign,  impelled  by  the  vigour 
of  youth  and  the  ardour  of  ambition,  determined  to 
puiili  bin  aiivautages  to  a  greater  length,  and  (o  carry 
violent  uur  into  that  distracti^d  kingdom.  But  while 
he  u.it  making  pr<'parations  t(jr  this  end,  he  tried 
to  r-fr<'ct  hiH  piirpoNe  by  negociation  ;  and  he  sent 
over  aiiibafHadori  to  I'aris,  offering  a  perpi-tual  peace 
and  alliance;  but  demanding  Catherinr-,  the  Fretich 
kind's  daughter,  in  marriage,  two  millions  of  crowns 
ai  her  portion,  one  million  kix  hundred  thousand  as 
arrears  of  king  .Iriliti'fi  ranxom,  and  the  immediate 
pot*p<iion  and  full  »overcignly  of  Normandy,  and  of 
all  the  otiicr  provinces  which  hail  been  ravished 
from  England  by  the  arms  of  Philip  Augustus  ;  to- 
gulhcr  with  the  luperiority   of  BriUwny  and   Flan-, 


ders.  Such  exorbitant  demands  show  that  lie  was 
sensible  of  the  present  miserable  condition  of  Fratu  o  ; 
and  the  terms  offered  by  the  French  court,  thoutrli 
much  inferior,  discover  their  consiousness  of  the 
same  miliuielioly  truth.  Tliey  were  willing  to  gi\e 
him  the  princess  in  iniirriiige,  to  pay  him  eight  liun- 
dred  thousand  crowns,  to  resign  the  entire  sove- 
reignty of  Gnienne,  aud  to  annex  to  that  province 
the  country  of  Perigord,  Uovergue,  Xaintongue,  the 
Angoumois,  and  otlier  territories.  As  Hi  nry  re- 
jected these  conditions,  and  scarcely  hoped  that  his 
own  demands  would  be  complied  with,  he  never  in- 
termitted a  moment  his  preparations  for  war;  and 
having  assembled  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  South- 
ampton, having  invited  all  the  nobility  and  military 
men  of  the  kingdom  to  attend  him  by  the  hopes  of 
glory  and  of  conquest,  he  came  to  the  sea-side,  vritb 
a  purpose  of  embarking  on  his  expedition. 

But  while  Henry  was  meditating  conquests  upon 
his  neighbours,  he  unexpectedly  found  himself  in 
danger  from  a  conspiracy  at  home,  which  was  hap- 
pily detected  in  its  infancy.  The  earl  of  Cambridge, 
second  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York,  having  es- 
poused the  sister  of  the  earl  of  Marche,  had  zea- 
lously embraced  the  interests  of  that  family ;  ajwl 
had  held  some  conferences  with  Lord  Scrope  of 
Masham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  lieton,  about  the 
means  of  recovering  to  that  nobleman  his  right  to 
the  crown  of  England.  The  conspirators,  as  soon 
as  detected,  acknowledged  their  guilt  to  the  king; 
and  Henry  proceeded  without  delay  to  their  trial  and 
condemnation.  The  utmost  that  could  be  expected 
of  the  best  king  in  those  ages,  was,  that  he  would  so 
far  observe  the  essentials  of  justice,  as  not  to  make 
an  innocent  person  a  victim  to  his  seventy:  but  as 
to  the  formalities  of  law,  which  are  often  as  mate- 
rial as  the  essentials  themselves,  they  were  sacri- 
ficed without  scnaple  to  the  least  interest  or  conve- 
nience. A  jury  of  commoners  were  summoned : 
the  three  conspirators  were  indicted  before  them: 
the  constable  of  Southampton  castle  swore  that  they 
had  separatcU-  confessed  their  guilt  to  him.  Witli- 
out  other  evidence,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was  con- 
demned and  executed:  but  as  the  earl  of  Cambridge 
and  Lord  .Scrope  pleaded  the  privilege  of  their 
peerage,  Henry  thought  proper  to  summon  a  court 
of  eighteen  barons,  in  which  the  duke  of  Clarence 
presided  :  the  evidence  given  before  the  jury  was 
read  to  them  :  the  prisoners,  though  one  of  them 
was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  were  not  examined,  nor 
produced  in  court,  nor  heard  in  their  own  defence ; 
but  received  sentence  of  death  upon  this  proof,  which 
was  every  way  irregular  and  unsatisfactory ;  and 
the  sentence  was  soon  after  executed.  The  earl  of 
Marche  was  accused  of  having  given  his  approba- 
tion to  the  conspiracy,  and  received  a  general  par- 
don from  the  king.  He  was  probably  either  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  imputed  to  him  or  had  made  re 
paration  by  his  early  repentance  and  discovery. 

The  success  which  the  arms  of  F'ngland  have,  in 
different  ages,  obtained  over  those  of  F" ranee,  have 
been  much  owing  to  the  favourable  situation  of  the 
former  kingdom.  The  F'nglish,  happily  seated  in 
an  island,  could  make  advantage  of  every  misfor 
tune  which  attended  their  neighbours,  and  were  lit 
tie  exposed  to  reprisals.  They  never  left  their  own 
country  but  when  they  were  conducted  by  a  king  of 
extraordinary  genius,  or  found  their  enemy  divided 
by  intestine  factions,  or  were  supported  by  a  power- 
ful alliance  on  the  continent;  and  as  all  these  <ir 
cumstances  concurred  at  present  to  favour  their  en- 
terprise, they  had  reason  to  expect  from  it  propor 
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tionable  success.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  expelled 
France  by  a  combiuation  of  the  princes,  had  been 
secretly  soliciting  the  alliance  of  England ;  and 
Henry  knew  that  this  prince,  though  he  scrupled  at 
first  to  join  the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  country, 
would  willingly,  if  he  saw  any  probability  of  success, 
both  assist  him  with  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  draw 
over  to  the  same  side  all  his  numerous  partisans  in 
France.  Trusting  therefore  to  this  circumstance, 
but  without  establishing  any  conceit  with  the  duke, 
he  put  to  sea,  aud  landed  near  Harfleur,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  6U00  men  at  arms,  and  '2-1,01)0  toot, 
mostly  archers.  He  immediately  began  the  siege 
of  that  place,  which  was  valiantiy  defended  by 
d'Estoiiteville,  and  uuder  him  by  de  Guitri,  de  Gau- 
court,  aud  others  of  the  French  nobility :  but  as  the 
garrison  was  weak,  and  the  fortifications  in  bad  re- 
pair, the  governor  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate ; 
and  he  promised  to  surrender  the  place  if  he  re- 
ceived no  succour  before  the  18th  of  September. 
The  day  came,  aud  there  was  no  appearance  of  a 
Frencharmy  to  relieve  him.  Henry  taking  possession 
of  the  town,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  and  expelled  all 
the  French  inhabitants,  with  an  intention  of  peopling 
it  anew  with  English. 

The  fatigues  of  this  siege,  and  the  unusual  heat 
of  the  season,  had  so  wasted  the  English  army,  that 
Henry  could  enter  on  no  farther  enterprise,  aud 
was  Obliged  to  think  of  retuining  into  England. 
He  had  dismissed  his  transports,  which  could  not 
anchor  in  an  open  road  upon  the  enemy's  coasts  : 
and  he  lay  under  a  necessity  of  marching  by  land  to 
Calais,  before  he  could  reach  a  place  of  safety.  A 
numerous  French  army  of  14,OU0  men  at  arms,  and 
40,000  foot,  was  by  this  time  assembled  in  Nor- 
mandy under  the  constable  d'Albrct;  a  force  which, 
if  prudently  conducted,  was  sufficient  either  to 
trample  down  the  English  in  the  open  field,  or  to 
harass  and  reduce  to  nothing  their  small  army,  be- 
fore they  eould  finish  so  long  and  difficult  a  march. 
Henry,  therefore,  cautiously  ofi'ered  to  sacrifice  his 
conquest  of  HarUeur  for  a  safe  passage  to  Calais ; 
but  his  proposal  being  rejected,  he  determined  to 
make  his  way  by  valour  and  conduct  through  all 
the  opposition  of  the  enemy.  Ttiat  he  inignt  not 
discourage  his  army  by  the  appeal  auce  of  flight,  or 
e.xpose  tiiem  to  those  hazards  wliich  naturally  attend 
precipitate  marches,  he  made  slow  and  deliberate 
jourmes,  till  he  reached  the  Somme,  which  he  pur- 
posed to  pass  at  the  ford  of  Blauquetague,  the  same 
place  where  Edward,  in  a  like  situation,  had  before 
escaped  from  Philip  de  Valois.  But  he  found  the 
ford  rendered  impassable  by  the  precaution  of  the 
French  general,  and  guarded  by  a  strong  body  on 
the  ojiposite  bank,  and  he  was  obliged  to  march 
higher  up  the  river,  in  order  to  seek  for  a  safe  pas- 
sage. He  was  continually  harassed  on  his  march 
by  flying  parties  of  the  enemy  ;  saw  bodies  of  troops 
on  the  other  side  ready  to  oppose  every  attempt; 
his  provisions  were  cut  ofJ';  his  soldiers  languished 
with  sickness  and  fatigue  ;  and  his  afiairs  seemed  to 
be  reduced  to  a  dangerous  situation :  when  he  was 
so  dexterous  or  so  fortunate  as  to  seize  by  surprise 
a  passage  near  St.  Quintin,  which  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently guarded,  aud  salely  carried  over  his  army. 

Henry  then  bent  his  march  northwards,  to  Calais  ; 
but  he  was  still  exposed  to  great  and  imminent  dan- 
ger from  the  enemy,  who  had  also  passed  the  Somme, 
and  threw  themselves  full  in  his  way,  with  a  purpose 
of  intercepting  his  retreat. 

Liugard  gives  the  following  details  of  the  great 
victory  of  Awncourt : — "  It  had  long  been  the  policy 


of  the  French  commanders  to  flecline  an  engage- 
ment with  the  English,  unless  they  possessed  a  de- 
cided superiority  in  numbers  or  strength  of  position. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  expediency  of  offering 
battle  was  debated  in  military  council,  held  at  Rouen 
in  presence  of  Charles;  and  the  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five 
voices  to  five.  As  soon  as  the  constable  had  re- 
ceived his  orders,  he  communicated  their  purport 
to  Henry  by  three  heralds,  who  were  introduced  to 
him  by  the  duke  of  York,  and  delivered  their  mes- 
sage on  their  knees.  The  king  answered  with  ap- 
parent indifference,  that  the  will  of  God  would  be 
done.  They  enquired  by  what  road  he  intended  to 
march.  '  By  that  which  leads  straight  to  Calais,' 
was  his  reply  :  '  and  if  my  enemies  attempt  to  in- 
tercept me,  it  will  be  at  their  peril.  I  shall  not 
seek  them ;  but  I  will  not  move  a  step  quicker  or 
slower  to  avoid  them.  I  could  however  have  wished 
that  they  had  adopted  other  counsels,  instead  of  de- 
termining to  shed  the  blood  of  Christians.'  It  is 
probable  that  the  last  words  alluded  to  a  private 
challenge  which  the  king  had  sent  to  the  dauphin, 
and  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  solemn  declara- 
tion, had  been  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sparing 
the  blood  of  men  who  had  no  personal  interest  in 
the  quarrel.  The  heralds,  who  had  delivered  their 
message  under  considerable  apprehensions,  received 
a  present  of  100  crowns,  and  returned  impressed 
with  a  deep  veneration  for  the  character  of  the  king. 

"  The  English  continued  their  march  leisurely 
and  in  good  order  towards  Blangi.  The  deep  and 
rapid  stream  of  the  Ternois  intersected  the  road ; 
but  a  detachment  arrived  in  time  to  secure  the 
bridge,  which  the  French  were  preparing  to  demo- 
lish ;  and  the  whole  army  crossed  without  any  moles- 
tation. In  a  short  time  the  duke  of  York  discovered 
several  large  masses  of  the  enemy  marching  in  the 
direction  of  Azincourt ;  and  Henry,  having  recon- 
noitred them  from  an  eminence,  gave  orders  to 
form  in  line  of  battle.  The  men  remained  in  their 
ranks  till  it  was  dark ;  but  as  no  enemy  approached, 
they  broke  up  in  the  evening,  and  advanced  in  si- 
lence by  a  white  road  which  lay  before  them.  For- 
tunately it  led  to  Maisoncelles,  a  large  village,  where 
they  touud  better  food,  aud  more  comfonaule  ac- 
commodations ilian  they  had  known  for  some  weeks. 

"  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  constable  had 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  his  followers,  who  now 
amounted  at  the  lowest  calculation  to  100,000 
cavalry.  But  he  knew,  that  in  the  fatal  battles  of 
Creci  and  Poitiers,  the  French  had  been  the  assail- 
ants, and  he  determined  on  the  present  occasion  to 
leave  that  dangerous  honour  to  the  English.  To  him. 
delay  could  only  bring  new  accessions  of  force  :  to 
them  it  was  pregnant  with  famine  and  inevitable 
destruction.  On  this  account  he  had  selected  a 
strong  position  in  the  fields  in  front  of  the  village 
of  Azincourt,  through  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  king  of  England  to  cut  his  way,  unless  he  would 
consent  to  yield  himself  prisoner.  His  mareschals 
had  allotted  their  stations  to  the  different  divisions 
of  his  army  ;  and  each  lord  had  planted  his  banner 
on  the  spot  which  he  intended  to  occupy  during  the 
battle.  The  night  was  cold,  dark,  and  rainy ;  but 
numerous  tires  illumined  the  horizon ;  and  bursts  of 
laughter  and  merriment  were  repeatedly  heard  from 
the  French  lines.  The  men  collected  round  their 
banners :  spent  their  time  in  revelling  and  debate, 
discussed  tbe  probable  events  of  the  next  day  ;  and 
fixed  the  ransom  of  the  English  king  and  baruus. 
No  one  suspected  the  possibility  of  a  defeat;  and 
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yet  ihcy  coulJ  not  be  ignorant  that  they  lay  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  field  of  Creci. 

"  To  the  English  it  was  a  night  of  hope  and  fear, 
suspense  and  anxiety.  They  had  been  wasted  with 
disease,  broken  with  fatigue,  and  weakened  by  the 
many  jirivatiuus  which  must  attend  the  march  of  an 
army  tlirough  a  hostile  country,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  superior  force.  But  they  were  supported  by 
the  spirit  and  conlidcnce  of  their  gallant  leader, 
and  by  the  proud  recollection  of  the  victories  won 
in  similar  circumstances  by  their  fathers.  As  men, 
however,  who  had  slaked  their  lives  on  the  issue  of 
the  approaching  battle,  they  spent  the  intervening 
moments  in  making  their  wills,  and  in  attending  to 
the  exercises  of  religion.  The  king  himself  look 
little  repose.  lie  visited  tlic  different  quarters  of 
the  armv :  sent,  as  soon  as  the  moon  arose,  othcers 
to  examine  the  ground  :  arranged  the  operations  of 
the  ne.xtday.  ordered  bauds  of  music  to  play  in 
succession  during  the  night;  and  before  sunrise 
summoned  the  men  to  attend  at  matins  and  mass. 
From  prayer  he  led  them  into  the  field,  and  ar- 
ranged them  after  his  usual  manner  in  three  divi- 
sions and  two  wings  ;  but  so  near  to  each  other,  that 
they  seemed  to  fonn  but  one  body.  The  archers, 
on  whom  he  rested  his  principal  hope,  were  placed 
in  advance  of  the  men  at  arms.  Their  well  earned 
reputation  in  former  battles,  and  their  savage  ap- 
pearance on  the  present  day,  struck  terror  into  their 
enemies.  Many  had  stripped  themselves  naked : 
the  others  had  bared  their  arms  and  breasts,  that 
they  might  e.xercise  their  limbs  with  more  ease  and 
execution.  Besides  his  bow  and  arrows,  his  battle- 
axe  or  sword,  each  bore  on  his  shoulder  a  large  stake 
sharpened  at  both  extremities,  which  he  was  in- 
structed to  fix  obliquely  before  him  in  the  ground, 
and  thus  oppose  a  rampart  of  pikes  to  the  charge 
of  the  French  cavalry.  The  king  himself  ap- 
peared on  a  grey  palfrey,  followed  by  a  train  of  led 
horses  ornamented  with  the  most  gorgeous  trappings. 
His  helmet  was  of  polished  steel  surmounted  with  a 
crown  of  sparkling  jewels;  and  on  hissurcoat  were 
emblazoned  in  gold  the  arms  of  England  and  France. 
As  he  rode  from  banner  to  banner,  cheering  and 
exhorting  the  men,  he  chanced  to  hear  an  officer 
express  a  wish  to  his  comrade  that  some  of  the  good 
knights,  who  were  sitting  idle  in  England,  might 
by  a  miracle  be  transported  to  the  field  of  battle. 
'  No,'  exclaimed  Henry,  '  I  would  not  have  a  single 
man  more.  If  God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be 
plain  that  we  owe  it  to  liis  goodness.  If  he  do  not, 
the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  will  be  our  loss  to  our 
country.  But  fij^ht  with  your  usual  courage,  and 
(iod  and  the  justice  of  our  cause  will  protect  us. 
Hefnre  ni^'ht  the  pride  of  our  enemies  shall  lie  hum- 
bled in  the  dust;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  mul- 
titude shall  be  stretched  on  the  field,  or  captives  in 
our  power.' 

"  The  French  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  order, 
but  with  this  fearful  disparity  in  point  of  number, 
tliat  while  the  English  files  were  but  four,  theirs 
were  thirty  men  deep.  The  constable  himself  com- 
manded the  first  division:  the  dukes  of  Bar  and 
Alcnyon  the  second  :  the  earls  of  Marie  and  Fal- 
conbtrg  the  third.  The  distance  between  the  two 
armici  icarcely  exceeded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  :  but 
the  ground  was  wet  and  spongy  :  and  D'Albret, 
laithliil  to  hi<i  jilan,  ordered  his  men  to  sit  down 
near  their  banners,  and  await  in  patience  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Their  inactivity  disconcerted 
the  kin^,  who  expected  to  be  attacked.  lie  im- 
proved the  opportunity,  however,  to  order  a  plen- 


tiful refreshment  to  be  distributed  through  the  ranks, 
while  two  detachments  stole  away  unperceivcd  bj 
the  French  ;  of  which  one  was  instructed  to  lie  in 
ambush  in  a  meadow  at  Tramecourt  on  their  left 
tlank,  and  the  other  to  alarm  them  during  the  battle 
by  setting  fire  to  the  houses  in  their  rear.  Just  as 
the  king  had  made  every  preparation  for  the  attack 
he  was  surprised  by  the  approach  of  three  French 
knights  who  demanded  permission  to  speak  with 
liim.  One  of  them  was  the  barou  dc  llelly,  who 
had  been  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  had  broken 
his  parole.  He  took  the  opportunity  to  deny  the 
charge,  and  offered  to  meet  in  single  combat  be- 
tween the  two  armies  any  man  who  should  dare  to 
repeat  it.  The  king,  who  saw  his  object,  immedi- 
ately replied :  '  This  is  not  a  time  for  single  com- 
bats. Go  tell  your  countrymen  to  prepare  for  battle 
before  night,  and  doubt  not  that,  for  the  violation  of 
your  parole,  you  will  a  second  time  forfeit  your  li- 
berty, if  not  your  life.'  '  Sir,'  returned  Ilelly,  '  I 
shall  receive  no  orders  from  you.  Charles  is  our 
sovereign.  Him  wc  obey :  and  foi  him  we  shall 
fight  you,  whenever  we  think  proper.'  '  Away, 
then,'  resumed  the  king,  '  and  take  care  that  we  are 
not  before  you.'  Immediately  stepping  forward,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Banners,  advance.'  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  threw  his  warder  into 
the  air;  and  the  men,  failing  on  their  knees,  bit  the 
ground,*  arose,  shouted,  and  ran  towards  the  enemy. 
At  the  distance  of  twenty  paces  they  halted  to  re- 
cover breath,  and  then  repeated  the  siiout.  It  was 
echoed  back  b?  the  detachment  in  the  meadow, 
which  issuing  from  its  concealment,  instantly  as- 
sailed the  left  flank  of  the  French.  At  the  same 
moment  the  archers  having  planted  their  stakes, 
ran  before  them,  discharged  their  arrows,  and  re- 
turned beliind  their  rampart.  Tiie  constable  had 
appointed  a  select  battalion  of  800  men  at  arms  to 
break  this  formidable  body.  These  were  quickly 
despatched  :  the  others,  unable  to  face  the  incessant 
showers  of  arrows,  turned  their  visors  aside,  and  lost 
the  government  of  their  horses,  which  frantic  with 
pain,  plunged  in  different  directions  into  the  close 
ranks  of  the  first  division.  It  was  as  a  moment  of 
irremedial)le  confusion.  Nor  did  the  archeis  lose 
the  opportunity.  Slinging  their  bows  behind,  and 
with  their  swords  or  battle-axes  in  tiieir  hands,  they 
burst  into  the  mass  of  the  enemy,  killed  the  con- 
stable and  principal  commanders,  and  in  a  short 
time  totally  dispersed  the  whole  body. 

Henry,  who  had  followed  with  the  men  at  arms, 
ordered  the  arciiers  to  form  again,  and  immediately 
charged  the  second  division.  The  Frenchmen, 
though  the  fate  of  their  fellows  had  checked  tlieir 
])resumption,  met  the  shock  with  courage,  and 
maintained  for  two  hours  a  most  bloody  and  doubt- 
ful contest.  The  king's  life  was  repeatedly  in  im- 
minent danger.  Seeing  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  wounded,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  he 
hastily  strode  across  the  l)ody,  and  bravely  repelled 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants,  till  the  prince  was 
safely  removed  by  his  own  servants.  Soon  after 
wards  he  was  charged  by  a  band  of  eighteen  French 
knights,  who  had  bound  thcnjsclvcs  to  each  other  to 
kill  him,  or  take  him  prisoner.  One  of  them,  with 
a  stroke  of  his  mace,  brought  the  king  on  his  knees, 

•  "  Thii  siliijulir  paitom  had  been  introduced  by  tlic  poa 
nanU  of  Klanderi  before  the  great  victory,  whicli  tlicy  gaim-d 
ovi-r  llio  Frcncli  cavalry  at  Courtray  in  i;iOi.  A  prient  stood 
in  front  of  Die  army,  lioldin);  tlie  eon^iecralcd  host  in  Ills  h:iiiil . 
and  each  man,  ku(.'L'hn^'  down,  toolc  a  particle  of  earth  in  lii« 
mouth,  :iii  a  nign  of  hin  deiiire,  and  an  ackDowlcd|{nicnt  of  liu 
unworthinoiu,  to  receive  cbe  sacrament 
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but  was  instantly  rescued  by  his  guards,  and  his 
opponents  were  all  slain.  At  length  the  duke  of 
Aleufon,  the  French  commander,  fought  his  way 
to  the  royal  standard.  With  one  stroke  he  beat  the 
duke  of  York  to  the  ground  ;  with  the  second  he 
cleaved  the  crown  on  the  king's  helmet :  every  arm 
was  instantly  uplifted  against  him.  The  duke,  aware 
of  his  danger,  exclaimed,  "  1  yield  ;  I  am  Alenfon." 
Henry  held  out  his  hand,  but  his  gallant  enemy  had 
already  fallen.  The  death  of  the  duke  was  followed 
by  the  flight  of  the  survivors. 

"  There  still  remained  the  third  and  most  nume- 
rous division  of  the  enemy.  Though  dismayed,  it 
was  yet  unbroken,  and  the  English  were  preparing 
for  the  charge,  when  the  alarming  intelligence  ar- 
rived, that  a  powerful  force  approached  the  rear  of 
the  army.  In  this  emergency  the  king  hastily  gave 
orders  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  put  to  death  ; 
orders  which,  in  most  instances,  were  unfortunately 
executed  before  the  mistake  could  be  discovered. 
The  force,  which  had  been  so  greatly  magnified, 
consisted  only  of  600  peasants,  under  Robinet  de 
Bournonville  and  Ysambert  d'Agincourt,  who  had 
profited  of  the  moment  to  enter  Maisoncelles,  plunder 
the  baggage,  and  drive  away  the  horses  of  the  army. 
That  this  enterprise  should  prove  so  disastrous  to 
their  countrymen,  they  could  not  have  foreseen  ; 
but  they  were  afterwards  called  to  account,  and  se- 
verely punished  by  their  immediate  lord,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy. 

"  During  this  interval  the  ranks  of  the  third  di- 
vision began  to  waver,  and  their  irresolution  was 
augmented  by  the  flames  kindled  in  their  rear  by 
the  English  detachment.  Of  the  whole  number,  no 
more  than  600  could  be  persuaded  to  follow  their 
leaders,  the  carls  of  Falconberg  and  Marie,  who 
Doldly  rushed  on  the  conquerors,  and  found,  what 
they  probably  sought,  captivity,  or  an  honourable 
death.  The  English  were  in  no  condition  to  pursue 
the  fugitives.  As  soon  as  resistance  ceased,  the 
king,  with  his  barons,  traversed  the  field,  while 
the  heralds  examined  the  arms  and  number  of  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  He  then  called  to  him  Mount- 
joy,  the  French  king  at  arms,  and  asked  him  to 
whom  the  victory  belonged.  '  To  you,  sir,'  replied 
Mountjo}'.  '  And  what,'  continued  the  king,  '  is 
that  castle  which  I  see  at  a  distance  ?' — '  It  is  called 
the  castle  of  Azincour,'  was  the  answer.  '  Then,' 
resumed  Henry,  '  let  this  battle  be  known  to  pos- 
terity by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Azincour.' 

"  The  king,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  owed  his  extraordinary  success  to  the  protection 
of  Heaven,  sent  for  the  clergy,  and  ordered  a  ser- 
vice of  thanksgiving  to  be  immediately  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  army.  In  allusion  to 
their  escape  from  the  enemy,  tliey  chaunted  the 
114th  psalm  ,  '  When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt :  ' 
and  at  the  verse,  '  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord ;  not  unto 
us,  but  to  thy  name  give  the  glory,'  every  man 
knelt  on  the  ground. 

"  The  blood  shed  on  this  day  was  drawn  from  the 
noblest  in  France.  Among  the  slain  were  num- 
bered 8000  knights  and  esquires,  more  than  100 
bannerets,  seven  counts,  the  three  dukes  of  Bra- 
bant, Bar,  and  Alenfon,  and  the  constable  and 
admiral  of  France.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
prisoners  were,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon, 
and  the  counts  of  Eu,  Yendome,  and  Richmond. 
The  loss  of  the  conquerors  amounted  to  1600  men, 
with  the  earl  of  Suffolk  and  the  duke  of  York.  They 
left  Maisoncelles  the  next  morning,  and  resumed 
their  march  towards   Calais.     As  they  crossed  the 


field  of  battle,  they  killed  such  of  the  wounded  ai 
still  retained  any  appearance  of  life ;  and,  the  mo- 
ment they  were  gone,  the  hope  of  plunder  conducted 
to  the  spot  thousands  of  both  se.xcs  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  foreign  soldiers  had  carried 
off  every  article  of  value.  These  native  plunderers 
stripped  the  slain  of  their  clothes,  and  left  more 
than  10,000  dead  bodies  exposed  naked  on  the 
ground.  Among  the  slain  was  the  Count  de  Helly. 
The  count  of  Charolois,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bur 
gundy,  ordered  them  to  be  iiitorred  at  his  ovvn  ex- 
pense. Those  which  ii  was  possible  to  recogUMe 
were  buried  in  the  nearest  churches,  or  conveyed  *n 
the  tombs  of  their  ancestors ;  the  rest,  to  the  num- 
ber of  5800,  were  deposited  in  three  long  and  deep 
pits,  dug  in  the  field  of  battle.  This  vast  cemetery 
was  surrounded  by  a  strong  inclosure  of  thorns  and 
trees,  which  pointed  out  to  succeeding  generations 
the  spot  where  the  resolution  of  a  few  Englishmen 
triumphed  over  the  impetuous  but  ill-directed  valour 
of  their  numerous  enemies." 

Of  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners  Mackintosh 
gives  the  following  account : — "  A  deplorable  inci- 
dent sullied  the  victory.  The  English  soldiers  had 
made  many  prisoners,  the  noblest  of  the  French 
barons,  whose  ransoms  were  to  enrich  the  fortunate 
adventurers.  In  the  meantime  a  troop  of  peasants 
began  to  plunder  the  baggage ;  rumours  of  the  ad- 
vance of  French  reinforcements  were  spread,  and 
Henry,  in  an  evil  hour,  too  hastily  believed  that 
the  safety  of  his  small  army  required  the  slaughter 
of  his  numerous  prisoners.  He  commanded  every 
man  to  put  his  prisoners  to  death.  Seeing  that  the 
victors  were  indisposed  to  renounce  the  rich  ransoms, 
he  directed  an  officer,  at  the  head  of  200  men,  to 
execute  the  terrible  command.  The  greater  part  of 
the  noble  prisoners  were  slain,  mutilated,  disfigured, 
mortally  or  painfully  wounded,  before  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  whole  was  a  false  alarm  to  which 
Henry  had  lent  too  credulous  an  ear.  He  stopped 
the  massacre;  but  too  late  for  the  purity  of  his 
name.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  a  palliation 
or  an  aggravation  of  his  barbarous  credulity  that 
the  number  of  prisoners,  if  we  may  believe  Juvenal 
des  Ursins,  amounted  to  14,000,  which  was  not 
much  less  than  that  of  Henry's  army." 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  25th  of  October, 
1415.  The  numbers  are,  as  usual  on  such  occasions, 
very  variously  stated ;  the  French  from  100,000  to 
140,000,  and  the  English  from  10,000  to  20,000. 
It  appears,  on  the  whole,  probable,  that  the  English 
were  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six.  The 
French  were  mostly  cavalry,  and  the  English  foot. 
Henry  fought  on  foot,  and  commanded  his  small 
force  with  excellent  tact  and  discipline ;  whilst  the 
French  army  consisted  of  many  cavaliers,  and  a 
vast  collection  belonging  to  different  leaders,  who 
were  hnpetuous  and  uucontroulable. 

The  place  which  gives  name  to  this  battle  was 
called,  by  the  French,  Azincour;  by  the  English, 
Agincourt ;  but  the  former  is  now  more  generally 
received. 

The  three  great  battles  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and 
Azincour,  bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  each  other 
in  their  most  considerable  circumstances.  In  all  of 
them  there  appears  the  same  temerity  in  the  English 
princes,  who,  without  any  object  of  moment,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  had  ventured  so  far  into 
the  enemies'  country  as  to  leave  them  no  retreat; 
and  unless  saved  by  the  utmost  imprudence  in  the 
French  commanders,  were,  from  their  very  situa- 
tion, exposed  to  inevitable  destruct'on.     But  allow 
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*ncc  bcinj;  niii'le  for  this  temerity,  which,  according 
to  the  irregular  plans  of  war  followed  in  those  ages, 
seems  lo  have  been,  in  some  measure,  unavoidable; 
there  appears,  in  the  day  of  action,  the  same  pre 
scncc  of  mind,  dexterity,  courage,  firmness,  and 
precaution,  on  the  part  of  the  English;  the  same 
precipitation,  confusion,  and  vain  coutidence,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  :  and  the  events  were  such 
as  niitrht  have  been  expected  from  such  opposite 
conduct.  The  immediate  consequences,  too,  of 
these  three  great  victories  were  similar.  Instead  of 
pushing  the  French  with  vigour,  and  taking  advan- 
tanfage  of  their  consternation,  the  English  princes, 
after  their  victory,  seem  rather  to  have  relaxed  their 
efforts,  and  to  have  allowed  the  enemy  leisure  to 
recover  from  his  losses.  Henry  interrupted  not  his 
march  a  moment  after  the  battle  of  A/.iucour ;  he 
carried  his  prisoners  to  Calais,  thence  to  England ; 
he  even  concluded  a  truce  with  the  enemy;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  two  years  that  any 
body  of  English  troops  appeared  in  France. 

The  poverty  of  all  the  European  princes,  and 
the  small  resources  of  their  kingdoms,  were  the 
cause  of  these  continual  interruptions  in  their  hos- 
tilities ;  and  though  the  maxims  of  war  were  in  ge- 
neral destructive,  their  military  operations  were 
mere  incursions,  which,  without  any  settled  plan, 
they  carried  on  against  each  other.  The  lustre, 
however,  attending  the  victory  of  Azincour,  pro- 
cured some  supplies  from  the  English  parliament, 
(hough  still  unequal  to  the  expenses  of  a  campaign. 
They  granted  Henry  an  entire  tiftecnth  of  move- 
ables ;  and  they  conferred  on  him,  for  life,  the  du- 
ties of  tonnags  and  poundage,  and  the  subsidies  on 
the  exportation  of  wool  and  leather.  This  conces- 
sion is  more  considerable  than  that  which  had  been 
granted  to  Richard  II.,  by  his  last  parliament,  and 
wliich  was  afterwards,  on  his  deposition,  made  so 
great  an  article  of  charge  against  him. 

But  during  this  interruption  of  hostilities  from 
England,  France  was  exposed  to  all  the  furies  of 
civil  war;  and  the  several  parties  became  every  day 
more  enr.iged  against  each  other.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  confident  that  the  French  ministers  and 
generals  were  entirely  discredited  by  the  misfortune 
at  Azincour,  advanced  with  a  great  army  to  Paris, 
and  attempted  to  re-instate  himself  in  possession  of 
the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  person  of  the  king. 
But  his  partisans  in  that  city  were  overawed  by  the 
court,  and  kept  in  subjection :  tlie  duke  despaired 
of  success  ;  and  he  retired  with  his  forces,  which  he 
immediately  disbanded  in  the  low  countries.  He 
was  soon  after  invited  to  make  a  new  attempt,  by 
tome  violent  quarrels  which  broke  out  in  the  royal 
family.  The  queen  Isabella,  daugiiter  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  hitherto  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  Burgundian  faction,  had  received  a 
great  injury  from  the  other  party,  which  tiic  inii)la- 
cable  spirit  of  that  princess  was  never  able  to  Ibr- 
(five.  Tiie  public  necessities  obliged  the  count  of 
Annagnac,  created  constable  of  France  in  tlic  place 
of  d'Albret,  to  seize  tin-  great  treasures  wliich  Isa- 
bella had  amassed :  and  wiien  she  expressed  her 
I  displeasure  at  this  injury,  he  inspired  into  the  weak 
mind  of  the  king  some  jealousies  concerning  her 
rouduct,  and  jiushed  him  to  seize  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  afterwards  throw  iiit<i  the  .Seine,  l$ois- 
buurdon,  her  favourite,  whom  he  accused  of  a  com- 
merce of  gallantry  with  that  princess.  The  queen 
herself  was  sent  to  Tours,  and  confined  under  a 
Kuard ;  and,  after  suflering  these  multijilied  insults, 
•he  DO  longer  scrupled  to  enter  into  ft  correspon- 


dence with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  As  her  sou,  the 
dauphin  Charles,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  entirely 
governed  by  the  faction  of  Armagnac,  she  extended 
her  animosity  to  him,  and  sought  his  destruction  with 
the  most  unrelenting  hatred.  She  had  soon  an  op- 
portunity of  rendering  her  unnatural  purpose  eflVc- 
tual.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  concert  with  her,  en- 
tered France  at  the  head  of  a  great  army:  he  made 
himself  master  of  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Dourlens, 
MontreiJil,  and  other  towns  in  Picardy ;  Seiilis, 
Rheims,  Chalons,  Troye,  and  Auxerre,  declared 
themselves  of  his  party.  He  got  possession  of  Beau- 
mont, Pontoise, Vernon,  Meulant,  Montlheri,  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  and  carrying  farther 
his  progress  towards  the  west,  he  seized  Etampes, 
Chartres,  and  other  fortresses,  and  was  at  last  able 
to  deliver  the  queen,  who  fled  to  Troye,  and  openly 
declared  against  those  ministers  who,  she  said,  de- 
tained her  husband  in  captivity. 

Meanwhile  the  partisans  of  Burgundy  raised  a 
commotion  in  Paris,  which  always  inclined  to  that 
faction.  Lile-Adain,  one  of  the  duke's  captains, 
was  received  into  the  city  in  the  night  time,  and 
headed  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  in  a 
moment  became  so  impetuous,  that  nothing  could 
oppose  it.  The  person  of  the  king  was  seized;  the 
dauphin  made  his  escape  with  difKculty.  Great 
numbers  of  the  faction  of  Armagnac  were  immedi- 
ately butchered;  the  count  himself,  and  many  per- 
sons of  note,  were  thrown  into  prison  ;  murders  were 
daily  committed  from  private  animosity,  under  pre- 
tence of  faction  ;  and  the  populace,  not  satiated  with 
their  fury,  and  deeming  the  course  of  public  justice 
too  dilatory,  broke  into  the  prisons,  and  put  to  death 
tiie  count  of  Armagnac,  and  all  the  other  nobility 
who  were  there  confined. 

While  France  was  in  such  furious  combustion, 
and  was  so  ill  prepared  to  resist  a  foreign  enemv. 
Henry,  having  collected  some  treasure,  and  levied 
an  army,  landed  in  Normandy,  at  the  head  of  2r),(X)0 
men,  and  met  with  no  considerable  opposition  from 
any  quarter.  He  made  himself  master  of  Falaise; 
Evereux  and  Caen  submitted  to  him;  Pontde  I'Arche 
opened  its  gates;  and  Henry,  having  subdued  all 
the  lower  Normandy,  and  having  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  1.5,000  men  from  England,  formed  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison 
of  4000  men,  seconded  by  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
number  of  15,000.  The  cardinal  des  Ursins  here 
attempted  to  incline  him  towards  peace,  and  to 
moderate  his  pretensions ;  but  the  king  rejilied  to 
him  in  such  terms  as  shewed  that  he  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  all  his  present  advantages.  "  Do  you  not 
see,"  said  he,  "  that  God  has  led  mc  hither  as  by 
the  hand  ?  France  has  no  sovereign  ;  I  have  just 
pretensions  to  that  kingdom:  every  thing  is  here 
in  the  utmost  confusion  ;  no  one  thinks  of  resisting 
me.  Can  I  have  a  more  sensible  jiroof,  that  the 
Being  who  disposes  of  empires,  has  determined  to 
put  the  crown  of  France  upon  my  head  ?" 

But  though  Henry  had  opened  his  mind  to  thir, 
scheme  of  ambition,  he  still  continued  to  negotiate 
with  his  enemies,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  more 
secure,  though  less  considerable  advantages.  He 
made,  at  the  same  time,  offers  of  peace  to  both  par- 
ties ;  to  tiie  queen  and  duke  of  Burgunily  on  the  one 
hand,  who,  having  possessitm  of  the  king's  person, 
carried  the  a]ipearance  of  legal  authority;  «ua  to  the 
dauphin  on  the  other,  who,  being  the  undoubted  heir 
of  the  monarchy,  was  adhered  to  by  evcrv  one  that 
paid  any  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  iKeir  coun- 
trj".     These  two  parties  also  carried  on  a  continual 
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negociation  with  each  other.  The  terms  proposed 
on  all  sides  were  perpetually  varying:  the  events 
of  the  war,  and  the  intrigues  of  tlie  cabinet,  inter- 
mingled with  each  other :  and  the  fate  of  France 
remained  long  in  this  uncertainty.  After  many  ne- 
gotiations, Henry  offered  the  queen  and  the  duke 
uf  Burgundy  to  make  peace  with  them,  to  espouse 
the  Princess  Catharine,  and  to  accept  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces ceded  to  Edward  III.  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigni,  with  the  addition  of  Normandy,  which  he  was 
to  receive  in  full  and  entire  sovereignty.  These 
terms  were  submitted  to  :  There  remained  only  some 
circumstances  to  adjust,  in  order  to  the  entire  com- 
pletion of  the  treaty  :  but  in  this  interval  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  secretly  finished  his  treaty  with  the 
dauphin;  and  these  two  princes  agreed  to  share  the 
royal  authority  during  king  Charles's  lifetime,  and 
to  unite  their  arms  in  order  to  expel  foreign  enemies. 
This  alliance,  which  seemed  to  cut  off  from  Henry 
all  hopes  of  farther  success,  proved,  in  the  issue, 
the  most  favourable  event  that  could  have  happened 
for  his  pretensions.  Whether  the  dauphin  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  were  ever  sincere  in  their  mutual 
engagements,  is  uncertain  ;  but  very  fatal  effects  re- 
sulted from  their  momentary  and  seeming  union. 
The  two  princes  agreed  to  an  interview,  in  order  to 
concert  the  means  of  rendering  effectual  their  com- 
mon attack  on  the  English  ;  but  how  both  or  either 
of  them  could  with  safety  venture  upon  this  confe- 
rence, it  seemed  somewhat  difficult  to  contrive.  The 
assassination  perpetrated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  still  more,  his  open  avowal  of  the  deed,  and  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine,  tended  to  dissolve  all  the  bands 
of  civil  society  ;  and  even  men  of  honour,  who  de- 
tested the  example,  might  deem  it  just,  on  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  to  retaliate  upon  the  author.  The 
duke,  therefore,  who  neither  dared  to  give,  nor 
could  pretend  to  expect,  any  trust,  agreed  to  all  the 
contrivances  for  mutual  security  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  ministers  of  the  dauphin.  The  two 
princes  came  to  Moutereau :  the  duke  lodged  in  the 
castle ;  the  dauphin  in  the  town,  which  was  divided 
from  the  castle  by  the  river  Yonne  :  the  bridge  be- 
tween them  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  interview  : 
two  high  rails  were  drawn  across  the  bridge :  the 
gates  on  each  side  were  guarded,  one  by  the  officers 
of  the  dauphin,  the  other  by  those  of  the  duke  :  the 
princes  were  to  enter  into  the  intermediate  space  by 
the  opposite  gates,  accompanied  each  by  ten  persons  ; 
and,  with  all  these  marks  of  diffidence,  to  conciliate 
their  mutual  friendship.  But  it  appeared  that  no 
precautions  are  sufficient  where  laws  have  no  place, 
and  where  all  principles  of  honour  are  utterly  aban- 
doned. Tanncgui  de  Chatel,  and  others  of  the  dau- 
phin's retainers,  had  been  zealous  partisans  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans ,  and  they  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  on  the  assassin  the  murder 
of  that  prince  :  they  no  sooner  entered  the  rails,  than 
they  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy:  his  friends  w^ere  astonished,  and  thought  not 
of  making  any  defence ;  and  all  of  them  cither  shared 
his  fate,  or  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  retinue  of  the 
dauphin. 

The  extreme  youth  of  this  prince  made  it  doubt- 
ful whether  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  conspi- 
racy :  but  as  the  deed  was  committed  under  his  eye, 
by  his  most  intimate  friends,  who  still  retained  their 
connexions  with  him,  the  blame  of  the  action,  which 
was  certainly  more  unfortunate  than  criminal,  fell 
entirely  upon  him.  Tlie  whole  state  of  affairs  was 
every  where  changed  by  this  unexpected  incident. 
The  city  of  Paris,   passionately  devoted  to  the  fa- 


mily of  Burgundy,  broke  out  into  the  highest  fury 
against  the  dauphin.  The  court  of  king  Charles 
entered  from  interest  into  the  same  views;  and  as 
all  the  ministers  of  that  monarch  had  owed  their 
preferment  to  the  late  duke,  and  foresaw  their  down- 
fall if  the  dauphin  should  recover  possession  of  his 
father's  person,  they  were  concerned  to  prevent,  by 
any  means,  the  success  of  his  enterprise.  The 
queen,  persevering  in  her  unnatural  animosity  aofainst 
her  son,  encreased  the  general  flame,  and  inspired 
into  the  king,  as  far  as  he  was  susceptible  of  any 
sentiment,  the  same  prejudices  by  which  she  herself 
had  long  been  actuated.  But  above  all,  Philip 
count  of  Charolois,  now  duke  of  Burgundy,  thought 
himself  bound,  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  duty 
to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  to  prose 
cute  the  assassin  to  the  utmost  extremity.  And  in 
this  general  transport  of  rage,  every  consideration 
of  national  and  family  interest  was  buried  in  oblivion 
by  all  parties  :  the  subjection  to  a  foreign  enemy, 
the  expulsion  of  the  lawful  heir,  the  slavery  of  tlie 
kingdom,  appeared  but  small  evils  if  they  led  to  the 
gratification  of  the  present  passion. 

The  king  of  England  had,  before  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  profited  extremely  by  the  dis 
tractions  of  France,  and  was  daily  making  a  consi- 
derable progress  in  Normandy.  He  had  taken 
Roiien  after  an  obstinate  siege  :  he  had  made  him- 
self master  of  Pontois  and  Gisors  :  he  even  threat- 
ened Paris,  and  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  had  obliged 
the  court  to  remove  to  Troye  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  bis 
enemies,  instead  of  combining  against  him  for 
their  mutual  defence,  disposed  to  rush  into  his 
arms,  and  to  make  him  the  instrument  of  their 
vengeance  upon  each  other.  A  league  was  im- 
mediately concluded  at  Arras  between  him  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince,  without  stipu- 
lating any  thing  for  himself,  except  the  prosecution 
of  his  father's  murder  and  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford  with  his  sister,  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  kingdom  to  Henry's  ambition;  and  he 
agreed  to  every  demand  made  by  that  monarch.  In 
order  to  finish  this  astonishing  treaty,  which  was  to 
transfer  the  crown  of  France  to  a  stranger,  Henry 
went  to  Troye,  accompanied  by  his  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester;  and  was  there 
met  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  imbecility  into 
which  Charles  had  fallen  made  him  incapable  of 
seeing  anything  but  through  the  eyes  of  those  who 
attended  him ;  as  they,  on  their  part,  saw  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  their  passions.  The 
treaty,  being  already  concerted  among  the  parties, 
was  immediately  drawn,  signed,  and  ratified : 
Henry's  will  seemed  to  be  a  law  throughout  the 
whole  ncgociation  :  Nothing  was  attended  to  but  his 
advantages. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  that 
Henry  should  espouse  the  princess  Catharine ;  that 
King  Charles,  during  his  life-time,  should  enjoy 
the  title  and  dignity  of  king  of  France;  that  Henrv 
should  be  declared  and  acknowledged  heir  of  the 
monarchy,  and  be  entrusted  with  the  present  admi- 
nistration of  the  government;  that  that  kingdom 
should  pass  to  his  heirs  general ;  that  France  and 
England  should  for  ever  be  united  under  one  king, 
but  still  retain  their  several  usages,  customs,  and 
privileges  ;  that  all  the  j)rinccs,  peers,  vassals,  and 
communities  of  France,  should  swear,  tliat  they 
would  both  adhere  to  the  future  succession  of  Henry, 
and  pay  him  present  obedience  as  regent ;  that  this 
prince  should  unite  his  arms  to  those  of  King  Charlc; 
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and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  order  to  subdue  the 
adhcrcuts  of  Charles  the  pretended  dauphin;  and  that 
these  tljree  princes  should  make  no  peace  or  trucc 
with  him  but  by  common  consent  ami  ai^rceuient. 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  famous  treaty  ;  a  treaty 
which,  as  nothing  but  the  most  violent  animosity 
could  dictate  it,  so  nothing  but  the  power  of  the 
sword  could  carry  into  execution.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  its  consequences,  had  it  taken  effect,  would 
have  proved  more  pernicious  to  England  or  to 
France.  It  must  have  reduced  the  former  kingdom 
to  the  rank  of  a  province :  it  would  have  entirely 
disjointed  the  succession  of  the  latter,  and  have 
brought  on  the  destruction  of  every  descendant  of 
the  royal  family;  as  the  houses  of  Orleans,  Anjou, 
Alenfon,  Britanny,  Bourbon,  and  of  Burgundy  it- 
self, whose  titles  were  preferable  to  that  of  the  En- 
glish princes,  would,  on  that  account,  have  been  ex- 
posed to  perpetual  jealousy  and  persecution  from 
the  sovereign.  There  was  even  a  palpable  deficiency 
in  Henry's  claim,  which  no  art  could  palliate.  For, 
besides  the  insuperable  objections  to  which  Edward 
Illd's  pretensions  were  exposed,  be  was  not  heir  to 
that  monarch  :  if  female  succession  were  admitted, 
the  right  had  devolved  on  the  house  of  Mortimer. 
Allowing  that  Kichard  II.  was  a  tyrant,  and  that 
Henry  IVth's  merits  in  deposing  him  were  so  great 
towards  the  English,  as  to  justify  that  nation  in 
placing  him  on  the  throne  ;  Kichard  had  nowise  of- 
fended France,  and  his  rival  had  merited  nothing 
of  that  kingdom  :  it  could  not  possibly  be  pretended 
that  the  crown  of  France  was  become  an  appendage 
to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  the  prince  who,  by  any 
means,  got  possession  of  the  latter,  was,  without 
farther  question,  entitled  to  the  former.  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Henry's  claim  to 
France  was,  if  possible,  still  more  unintelligible  than 
the  title  by  which  his  father  had  mounted  the  throne 
of  England. 

But  though  all  these  considerations  were  over- 
looked, amidst  the  hurry  of  passion  by  which  the 
courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  were  actuated,  they 
would  necesi-arily  revive  during  times  of  more  tran- 
quillity; and  it  behoved  Henry  to  push  his  present 
advantages,  and  allow  men  no  leisure  for  reason  or 
reflection.  In  a  few  days  after,  he  espoused  the 
princess  Catharine  :  he  carried  his  father-in-law  to 
Paris,  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  that  capital: 
he  obtained,  from  the  parliament  and  the  three 
estates,  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Troye  :  he  suj)- 
ported  the  duke  <if  Burgundy  in  procuring  a  sen- 
tence against  the  murderers  of  his  father:  and  he 
immediately  turned  his  arms,  with  success,  against 
the  adherents  of  the  dauphin,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  treaty  of  Troye,  took  on  him  the  style 
and  authority  of  regent,  and  appealed  to  God  and 
bis  sword  for  the  maintenance  of  his  title. 

The  first  place  that  Henry  subdued  was  Sens, 
which  opened  its  gates  after  a  slight  resistance. 
With  the  same  facility  he  made  himself  master  of 
Montereau.  The  defence  of  iMclun  was  more  obsti- 
nate :  Barbasan,  the  governor,  held  out  for  the 
space  of  four  months  against  the  besiegers;  and  it 
was  famine  alone  which  obliged  him  to  capitulate. 
Henr)'  ^tipul^tcd  to  spare  the  lives  of  all  the  gar- 
rison, cxcej)t  such  as  were  accomplices  in  the  nmr- 
drr  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  as  Barbasan  him- 
self was  suspected  to  be  of  the  number,  his  punish- 
ment was  demanded  by  Philip :  but  the  king  had 
tbe  generosity  to  intercede  for  him,  and  to  i)revent 
bis  exccutioQ. 

The  nocPisity  of  providing  supplies,  botii  of  men 


and  money,  obliged  Henry  to  go  over  to  England, 
and  he  left  the  duke  of  Exeter,  his  uncle,  governor 
of  Paris  during  his  absence.  The  authority  which 
naturally  attends  success,  procured  from  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  a  subsidy  of  a  fifteenth  ;  but,  if  wc 
may  judge  by  the  scantiness  of  the  supply,  the  na- 
tion was  nowise  sanguine  on  their  king's  victories; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  of  their  union 
with  France  became  nearer,  they  began  to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  see  the  dangerous  consequences 
with  which  that  event  must  necessarily  be  attended. 
It  was  fortunate  for  Henry,  that  he  had  other  re- 
sources besides  pecuniary  supplies  from  his  native 
subjects.  The  provinces  which  he  had  already  con- 
quered maintained  his  troops ;  and  (he  hopes  of  far- 
ther advantages  allured  to  his  standard  all  men  of 
ambitious  spirits  in  England,  who  desired  to  signalize 
themselves  by  arms.  He  levied  a  new  army  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  archers  and  four  thousand  horsemen, 
and  marched  them  to  Dover,  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous. Every  thing  had  remained  in  tranquillity  at 
Paris  under  the  duke  of  Exeter  ;  but  there  had  hap- 
pened in  another  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  a  misfor- 
tune which  hastened  the  king's  embarkation. 

The  detention  of  the  young  king  of  Scots  in 
England  had  nilherto  proved  advantageous  to 
Henry ;  and,  by  keeping  the  regent  in  awe,  liad 
preserved,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  French 
war,  the  northern  frontier  in  tranquility.  But  when 
intelligence  arrived  in  Scotland  of  the  progress  made 
Ijy  llcnry,  and  the  near  prospect  of  his  succession 
to  the  crown  of  France,  the  nation  was  alarmed,  and 
foresaw  their  own  inevitable  ruin,  if  the  subjection 
of  their  ally  left  them  to  combat  alone  a  victorious 
enemy,  who  was  already  so  much  superior  in  power 
and  riches.  The  regent  entered  into  the  same 
views;  and  though  lie  declined  an  open  rupture 
with  England,  he  permitted  a  body  of  seven  thou- 
sand Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  carl  of  Bu- 
chan,  his  second  son,  to  be  transported  into  France 
for  the  service  of  the  dauphin.  To  render  this  aid 
ineffectual,  Henry  had,  in  his  former  expedition, 
carried  over  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  obliged  to 
send  orders  to  his  countrymen  to  leave  the  French 
service ;  but  the  Scottish  general  replied,  that  he 
would  obey  no  commands  which  came  from  a  king 
in  faptivity,  and  that  a  prince,  while  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemy,  was  nowise  entitled  to  authority. 
These  troops,  therefore,  continued  still  to  act  under 
tiie  earl  of  Buchan;  and  were  employed  by  the 
dauphin  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence in  Anjou.  The  two  armies  encountered  at 
Bauge  :  the  English  were  defeated  :  the  duke  him- 
self was  slain  by  Sir  Allan  Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight, 
who  commanded  a  con.pany  of  men  at  arms:  and 
the  earls  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Huntingdon, 
were  taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  first  action  that 
turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  English ;  and 
the  dauphin,  that  he  might  both  attach  the  Scotch 
to  his  service,  and  reward  the  valour  and  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Buchan,  honoured  that  nobleman  with 
the  office  of  constable. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  England  with  so 
considerable  an  army,  was  more  than  suffnient  to 
rcjiair  this  loss.  Henry  was  received  at  Paris  wilh 
great  expressions  of  joy  ;  so  obstinate  were  the  pre- 
jutlic's  of  the  people  :  and  he  immediately  conducted 
his  army  to  Chartres,  which  had  long  been  besieged 
by  the  dauphin.  That  prince  raised  the  siege  on 
the  approach  of  the  Pwiglish  ;  and  be  ng  resolved  to 
decline  a  battle,  he  retired  with  his  army.  Henry 
made  himself  master  of  Drcux  without  a  blow  :  he 
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laid  siege  to  Meaux  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Parisi- 
ans, who  were  much  incommoded  by  the  garrison 
of  that  place.  This  enterprise  employed  the  English 
arms  during  the  space  of  eight  months  :  the  bastard 
of  Vaurus,  governor  of  Meaux,  distinguished  him- 
self by  an  obstinate  defence;  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  cruelty  of  this  officer 
was  equal  to  his  bravery  :  he  was  accustomed  to 
hang,  without  distinction,  all  the  English  and  Bur- 
gundians  who  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  Henry,  in 
revenge  of  his  barbarity,  ordered  him  immediately 
to  be  hanged  on  the  same  tree  which  he  had  made 
the  instrument  of  his  inhuman  executions. 

This  success  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of 
many  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
which  held  for  the  dauphin :  that  prince  was  chased 
beyond  the  Loire,  and  he  almost  totally  abandoned 
all  the  northern  provinces:  he  was  even  pursued 
into  the  south  by  the  united  amis  of  the  English 
and  Burgundians,  and  threatened  with  total  de- 
struction. Notwithstanding  the  bravery  and  fidelity 
of  his  captains,  he  saw  himself  unequal  to  his  ene- 
mies iu  the  field;  and  found  it  necessary  to  tempo- 
rise, and  to  avoid  all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival, 
who  had  gained  so  much  the  ascendant  over  him. 
And  to  crown  all  the  other  prosperities  of  Henry, 
his  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  by 
his  father's  name,  and  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
by  rejoicings  no  less  pompous,  and  no  less  sincere, 
at  Paris  than  at  Loudon.  The  infant  prince  seemed 
to  be  universally  regarded  as  the  future  heir  of  both 
monarchies. 

But  the  glory  of  Henry,  when  it  had  nearly 
reached  the  summit,  was  stopped  short  by  the  hand 
of  nature ;  and  all  his  mighty  projects  vanished  into 
smoke.  He  was  seized  with  a  fatal  disease,  which 
is  described  by  different  writers  as  a  dysentery,  a 
fistula,  and  a  pleurisy.  When  he  was  sensible  that 
his  distemper  was  mortal,  and  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, he  sent  for  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  few  noblemen 
more,  whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  friendship  ; 
and  he  delivered  to  them,  in  great  tranquillity,  his 
last  will  with  regard  to  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom and  family.  He  entreated  them  to  continue, 
towards  his  infant  son,  the  same  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment which  they  had  always  professed  to  himself 
during  his  lifetime,  and  which  had  been  cemented 
by  so  many  mutual  good  offices.  He  expressed  his 
indifference  on  the  approach  of  death ;  and  though 
he  regretted  that  he  must  leave  unfinished  a  work 
so  happily  begun,  he  declared  himself  confident, 
that  the  final  acquisition  of  France  would  be  the 
effect  of  their  prudence  and  valour.  He  left  the  re- 
gency of  that  kingdom  to  his  elder  brother  the  duke 
of  Bedford;  that  of  England  to  his  younger,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester;  and  the  care  of  his  son's  person 
to  the  earl  of  Warwick.  He  recommended  to  all  of 
them  a  great  attention  to  maintain  the  friendship  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  advised  them  never  to 
give  liberty  to  the  French  princes  taken  at  Azincour, 
till  his  son  were  of  age,  and  could  himself  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  And  he  conjured  them,  if  the 
success  of  their  arms  should  not  enable  them  to 
place  young  Henry  on  the  throne  of  France,  never, 
at  least,  to  make  peace  with  that  kingdom,  unless 
lae  enemy,  by  the  cession  of  Normandy,  and  its  an- 
nexation to  the  crown  of  England,  made  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  hazard  and  expense  of  his  enterprise. 
He  next  applied  himself  to  his  devotions,  and  or- 
dered his  chaplain  to  recite  the  seven  penitential 
psalms.     When  that  passage  of  the  fifty-first  psalm 


was  read,  "  build  thou  the  walls  of  Jeiusalem,"  he 
interrupted  the  chaplain,  and  declared  his  serious 
intention,  after  he  should  have  fully  subdued  France, 
to  conduct  a  crusade  against  the  infidels,  and  re- 
cover  possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  So  ingenious 
are  men  in  deceiving  themselves,  that  Henry  foro-ot, 
in  those  moments,  all  the  blood  spilt  by  his  ambition  ; 
and  received  comfort  from  this  late  and  feeble  re- 
solve, which,  as  the  mode  of  these  enterprises  was 
now  past,  he  certainly  would  never  have  carried 
into  execution.  He  expired  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

This  jiiince  possessed  many  eminent  virtues;  and 
if  we  give  indulgence  to  ambition  in  a  monarch,  or 
rank  it,  as  the  vulgar  are  inclined  to  do,  among  his 
virtues,  they  were  unstained  by  any  considerable 
blemish.  His  abilities  appeared  equally  in  the  ca- 
binet and  in  the  field  :  the  boldness  of  his  enter- 
prises was  no  less  remarkable  than  his  personal  va- 
lour in  conducting  them.  He  had  the  talent  of 
attaching  his  friends  by  affability,  and  of  gaining 
his  enemies  by  address  and  clemency.  The  English, 
dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  his  character  still  more  than 
by  that  of  his  victories,  were  reconciled  to  the  de- 
fects in  his  title  :  the  French  almost  forgot  that  he 
was  an  enemy:  and  his  care  in  maintaining  justice 
in  his  civil  administration,  and  preserving  discipline 
in  his  armies,  made  some  amends  to  both  nations 
for  the  calamities  inseparable  from  those  wars  in 
which  his  short  reign  was  almost  entirely  occupied. 
That  he  could  forgive  the  earl  of  Marche,  who  had 
a  better  title  to  the  crown  than  himself,  is  a  sure 
indication  of  his  magnanimity  ;  and  that  the  earl 
relied  so  entirely  on  his  friendship,  is  no  less  a  proof 
of  his  established  character  for  candour  and  sincerity. 
There  remain  in  history  few  instances  of  such  mu- 
tual trust;  and  still  fewer  where  neither  party  found 
reason  to  repent  it. 

The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince,  as  well  as 
his  deportment,  was  engaging.  His  stature  was 
somewhat  above  the  middle  size;  his  countenance 
beautiful;  his  limbs  genteel  and  slender,  but  full  of 
vigour ;  and  he  excelled  in  all  warlike  and  manly 
exercises.  He  left,  by  his  queen,  Catherine  of 
France,  only  one  son,  not  full  nine  months  old; 
whose  misfortunes,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  sur- 
passed all  the  glories  and  successes  of  his  father. 

In  less  than  two  months  after  Henry's  death, 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  his  father-in  law,  terminated 
his  unhappy  life.  He  had,  for  several  years,  pos- 
sessed only  the  appearance  of  royal  authority :  yet 
was  this  mere  appearance  of  considerable  advantage 
to  the  English  ;  and  divided  the  duty  and  affections 
of  the  French  between  them  and  the  dauphin.  This 
prince  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  king  of  France 
at  Poictiers,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII.  Rheims, 
the  place  where  this  ceremony  is  usually  performed, 
was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Catherine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married, 
soon  after  his  death,  a  Welsh  gentleman.  Sir  Owen 
Tudor,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  princes 
of  that  country  :  she  bore  him  two  sons,  Edmund 
and  Jasper,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  created  earl  of 
Richmond;  the  necond,  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  fa- 
mily of  Tudor,  first  raised  to  distinction  by  this  alli- 
ance, mounted  afterwards  the  throne  of  England. 

The  long  schism,  which  had  divided  the  Latin 
church  for  near  forty  years,  was  finally  terminated 
in  this  reign  by  the  council  of  Constance ;  which 
deposed  the  Pope,  John  XXIII.,  for  his  crimes,  and 
elected  Martin  V.  in  his  place,  who  was  acknow- 
ledged by  almost  a'd  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.    This 
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great  aud  unusual  act  uf  uuthurity  in  the  council 
gave  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  after  a  mortal  anti- 
pathy to  those  assemblies.  The  same  jeal'jusy  which 
nad  long  prevailed  in  most  European  countries,  be  • 
Iween  the  civil  aristocracy  aud  monarchy,  now  also 
took  place  between  these  powers  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal body.  But  the  great  separation  of  the  bishops 
in  the  several  states,  aud  the  dilKculty  of  as- 
sembling them,  gave  the  pope  a  mighty  advantage, 
and  matic  it  moic  e;isy  for  him  to  centre  all  tlie 
powers  of  the  hierarchy  in  his  own  person.  The 
cruelty  and  treachery  which  attended  the  piiuishment 
of  John  lluss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  unhappy 
disciples  of  Wickliffe,  who,  in  violation  of  a  safe 
conduct,  were  burned  alive  for  their  errors  by  the 
council  of  Constance,  prove  this  melancholy  truth, 
that  toleration  is  none  of  the  virtues  of  priests  in  any 
form  of  ecclesiastical  government.  But  as  the  En- 
glish nation  had  little  or  no  concern  in  these  great 
transactions,  we  are  here  the  more  concise  in  re- 
lating tbeiii. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

HENRY  VI. 

Government  during  the  minority — State  of  France 
Military  operations — Battle  of  \  trneiiil — Siege  of 
Orleans — The  maid  of  Orleans — The  siege  of  Or- 
leans raised— The  king  of  France  crowned  at 
IVieims — I'rudenre  of  the  duke  of  Bedford — Execu- 
tion of  ike  maid  of  Orleans — Defection  of  the  duke 
of  Buryuudy — Death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford — De- 
cline of  the  English  in  France — Truce  u-ilh  France 
-^Marriage  of  the  king  trith  Margaret  of  Anjou — 
Murder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester — State  of  France 
—  Heneual  of  the  tear  with  France — The  English 
expelled  France. 

Di'RixG  the  reigns  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  the 
authority  of  parliament  seems  to  have  been  more 
confirmed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  more  re- 
garded, than  during  any  fonncr  period ;  and  the  two 
preceding  kings,  though  men  of  great  spirit  and 
abilities,  abstained  from  such  exertions  of  preroga- 
tive, as  even  weak  jirinccs,  whose  title  was  undis- 
puted, were  tempted  to  think  they  might  venture 
upon  with  impunity.  The  long  minority,  of  which 
there  was  now  the  prospect,  encouraged  still  farther 
the  lords  and  commons  to  extend  their  iniluence; 
and  without  paying  mucli  regard  to  the  verbal  desti- 
nation of  Henry  V.  they  assumed  the  jiower  of 
giviug  a  new  arrangement  to  the  whole  administra- 
tion. They  declined  altogether  the  name  of  "  Re- 
gent" with  regard  to  England:  they  appointed  tlic 
duke  of  Bedfonl  protector  or  guardian  of  tliat  king- 
dom, a  title  which  they  supposed  to  imply  less  au- 
thority :  they  invested  the  (luke  of  (jloucester  with 
the  same  dignity  during  the  absence  of  his  elder 
brother:  and,  in  order  to  limit  the  j)ov'er  of  both 
these  princes,  they  appointed  a  council,  without 
whose  advice  and  approbation  no  measure  of  im- 
portance could  be  determined.  The  person  and 
education  of  the  infant  ]irince  was  committed  to 
Henry  Beaufort,  binhop  of  Winciiestcr,  his  great 
uiicle,  and  the  legitimated  son  of  John  of  (iauiit, 
duke  of  Lancaster;  a  prelate,  who,  as  his  family 
could  never  have  any  pretensions  Vu  the  crown, 
might  safely,  they  thought,  be  intrusted  with  that 
important  charge.  'J"he  two  jirinces,  the  dukes  of 
Bedford  and  (iloucester,  who  seemed  injured  by 
liiik  )..,iii  of  ;.'overameut,  yet,  being  pcreon£  of  great 


integrity  and  honour,  acquiesced  in  any  appoint- 
ment which  tended  to  give  security  to  the  jiublic; 
and  as  the  wars  in  France  appearetl  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  moment,  they  avoided  every  dis- 
pute which  might  throw  an  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of 
foreign  concjuests. 

When  the  state  of  affairs  between  the  English 
and  Erenca  kings  was  considered  with  a  superlicial 
eve,  every  advantage  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of 
the  former ;  and  the  toUd  expulsion  of  Charles  ap- 
peared to  be  an  event  which  might  naturally  be  e.x- 
jiected  from  the  superior  power  of  his  competitor 
Though  Henry  was  yet  in  his  infancy,  the  admi- 
nistration was  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the 
most  accomplished  prince  of  his  age,  whose  experi- 
ence, prudence,  valour,  and  generosity,  qualified 
him  for  his  high  office,  and  enabled  him  both  to 
maintain  union  among  his  friends,  aud  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  his  enemies.  The  whole  power  of 
England  was  at  his  command ;  he  was  at  the  head 
of  armies  enured  to  victory ;  he  was  seconded  by 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  the  age,  the  earls  of 
Somerset,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  Suffolk,  and  Arun- 
del, Sir  John  Talbot,  and  Sir  John  Fastolfe ;  and 
besides  Guiennc,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  England, 
he  was  master  of  the  capital  and  of  almost  all  tlic 
northern  provinces,  which  were  well  enabled  to  fur- 
nish him  with  supplies  both  of  men  and  money,  aud 
to  assist  and  support  his  English  forces. 

But  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  present  inferi- 
ority of  his  power,  possessed  some  advantages,  de- 
rived partly  from  his  situation,  partly  from  his  per- 
sonal character,  which  promised  him  success,  and 
served,  first  to  controul,  then  to  overbalance  the 
superior  force  and  opulence  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the  monarchy  ; 
all  Frenchmen  who  knew  the  interests,  or  desired 
the  independence  of  their  country,  turned  their  eyes 
towards  him  as  its  sole  resource  :  the  exclusion  given 
him  by  the  imbecility  of  his  father,  and  the  forced 
or  precipitate  consent  of  the  states,  had  plainly  no 
validity  :  that  spirit  of  faction  which  had  bliuded 
the  people  could  not  long  hold  them  in  so  gross 
a  delusion ;  their  national  and  inveterate  hatred 
against  the  English,  the  authors  of  all  their  cala- 
mities, must  soon  revive,  and  inspire  them  with  in- 
dignatioi.,  at  bending  their  necks  under  the  yoke  oi 
that  hostile  people;  great  nobles  and  princes,  ac- 
customed to  maintain  an  independence  against  tiieir 
native  sovereigns,  would  never  endure  a  subjeclion 
to  strangers;  and  thougli  most  of  the  princes  of  tlie 
blood  were,  since  the  fatal  battle  of  Azincour,  de- 
tained jirisoners  in  England,  the  inhabitants  of  their 
demesnes,  their  friends,  their  vassals,  all  declared 
a  zealous  attachment  to  the  king,  and  exerted  tliem- 
selves  in  resisting  the  violence  of  foreign  invaders. 

Charles  himself,  though  only  in  his  twenli(rtli 
year,  was  of  a  character  well  calculat^'d  to  beoome 
the  object  of  these  benevolent  sentiments;  and, 
perhaps,  from  the  favour  wluch  naturally  attends 
youth,  was  the  more  likely,  on  account  of  his  tender 
age,  to  acquire  ihe  good-will  of  his  native  subjects. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  most  friendly  and  benign 
disposition,  of  easy  and  familiar  manners,  and  of  a 
just  and  sound,  though  not  a  very  vigorous  uiwler- 
standing.  Sincere,  generous,  affable,  he  engaged, 
from  affecticm,  the  services  of  his  followers,  eveii 
while  his  low  fortunes  might  make  it  their  iuten  si 
to  desert  him;  and  the  lenity  of  his  temper  could 
pardon  In  them  those  sallies  of  discontent  to  wliici'. 
princes  in  his  situation  arc  so  frequently  exjiosed. 
The  lovo  of  pleasure  often  seduced  him  iuto  indo- 
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Icnce ;  but,  amidst  all  his  irregularities,  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart  still  shone  forth  ;  and,  by  exerting 
at  intervals  his  courage  and  activity,  he  proved, 
tliat  his  general  remissness  proceeded  not  from  the 
want  either  of  a  just  spirit  of  ambition,  or  of  per- 
sonal valour. 

Though  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince  lay 
some  time  in  obscurity,  the  duke  of  Bedford  knew  1 
that  his  title  alone  made  him  formidable,  and  that 
every  foreign  assistance  would  be  requisite,  ere  an 
English  regent  could  hope  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  France ;  an  enterprise  which,  however  it  might 
seem  to  be  much  advanced,  was  still  exposed  to 
many  and  great  difficulties.  The  chief  circumstance 
which  had  procured  to  the  English  all  their  present 
advantages  was,  the  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy against  Charles  ;  and  as  that  prince  seemed 
intent  rather  ou  gratifying  his  passion  than  consult- 
ing his  interests,  it  was  the  more  easy  for  the  re- 
gent, by  demonstrations  of  respect  and  conlidence, 
to  retain  him  in  the  alliance  of  England.  He  bent, 
therefore,  all  his  endeavours  to  that  purpose ;  he 
gave  the  duke  every  proof  of  friendship  and  regard; 
he  even  oflfered  him  the  regency  of  France,  which 
Philip  declined ;  and,  that  he  might  corroborate 
national  connections  by  private  ties,  he  concluded 
his  own  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Burgundy, 
which  had  been  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Arras. 

Being  sensible,  that,  next  to  the  alliance  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Britanny  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  towards  forwarding  the 
English  conquests;  and  that,  as  the  provinces  of 
France,  already  subdued,  lay  between  the  dominions 
of  these  two  princes,  he  could  never  hope  for  any 
security  without  preserving  his  connexions  with 
them;  he  was  very  intent  on  strengthening  himself 
also  from  that  quarter.  The  duke  of  Britanny, 
having  received  many  just  reasons  of  displeasure 
from  the  ministers  of  Charles,  had  already  acceded 
to  the  treaty  of  Troye,  and  had,  with  other  vassals 
of  the  crown,  done  homage  to  Henry  V.  in  quality 
of  heir  to  the  kingdom :  but.  as  the  regent  knew 
that  the  duke  was  much  governed  by  his  brother, 
the  count  of  Richemont,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  his 
Ijiendship,  by  paying  court  and  doing  services  to 
this  haughty  and  ambitious  prince. 

Arthur,  count  of  Richemont,  had  been  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  had  been  treated 
with  great  indulgence  by  the  late  king,  and  had  even 
been  permitted  on  his  parole  to  take  a  journey  into 
Britanny,  where  the  state  of  affairs  required  his  pre- 
sence. The  death  of  that  victorious  monarch  hap- 
pened before  Richemont's  return;  and  this  prince 
pretended,  that  as  his  word  was  given  personally  to 
Henry  V.  he  was  not  bound  to  fulfil  it  towards  his 
son  and  successor  :  a  chicane  which  the  regent,  as 
he  could  not  force  him  to  compliance,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  overlook.  An  interview  was  settled  at 
Amiens  between  the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy, 
and  Britanny,  at  which  the  count  of  Richemont  was 
also  present :  the  alliance  was  renewed  between 
these  princes ;  and  the  regent  persuaded  Philip  to 
give  in  marriage  to  Richemont  his  eldest  sister,  wi- 
dow of  the  deceased  dauphin,  Lewis,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  Charles.  Thus  Arthur  was  connected  both 
with  the  regent  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
seemed  engaged  by  interest  to  prosecute  the  same 
object,  in  forwarding  the  success  of  the  English  arms. 

While  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was 
employed  in  gaining  or  confirming  these  allies,  whose 
vicinity  rendered  them  so  important,  he  did  not  over- 
look the  state  of  more  rnnioto  countries.     The  duke 


of  Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  had  died;  and  his 
power  had  devolved  on  Murdac,  his  son,  a  prince  of 
a  weak  understanding  and  indolent  disposition,  who, 
far  from  possessing  the  talents  requisite  for  the  go- 
vernment of  that  fierce  people,  was  not  even  able  to 
maintain  authority  in  his  own  family,  or  restrain 
the  petulance  and  insolence  of  his  sons.  The  ar- 
dour of  the  Scots  to  serve  in  France,  where  Charles 
treated  them  with  great  honour  and  distinction,  and 
where  the  regent's  brother  enjoyed  the  dignity  of 
constable,  broke  out  afresh  under  his  feeble  admi- 
nistration ;  new  succours  daily  came  over,  and  filled 
the  armies  of  the  French  king ;  the  earl  of  Douglas 
conducted  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  iind  it  was  justly  to  be  dreaded  that  the  Scots, 
by  commencing  open  hostilities  in  the  north,  would 
occasion  a  diversion  still  more  considerable  of  the 
English  power,  and  would  ease  Charles,  in  part,  of 
that  load  by  which  he  was  at  present  so  grievously 
oppressed.  The  duke  of  Bedford,  therefore,  per- 
suaded the  English  council  to  form  an  alliance  with 
James  their  prisoner ;  to  free  that  prince  from  his 
long  captivity,  and  to  connect  him  with  England, 
by  marrying  him  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  So 
merset,  and  cousin  of  the  young  king.  As  the  Scot- 
tish regent,  tired  of  his  present  dignity,  which  he 
was  not  able  to  support,  was  now  become  entirely 
sincere  in  his  applications  for  James's  liberty ;  the 
treaty  was  soon  concluded:  a  ransom  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  stipulated ;  and  the  king  of  Scots 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and 
proved,  in  his  short  reign,  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous princes  that  had  ever  governed  that  kingdom. 
He  was  murdered,  in  1437,  by  his  traitorous  kins- 
man the  earl  of  Athole.  His  affections  inclined  to 
the  side  of  France;  but  the  English  had  never  rea 
son,  during  his  life-time,  to  complain  of  any  breach 
of  the  neutrality  of  Scotland. 

But  the  regent  was  not  so  much  employed  in 
these  political  negociations  as  to  neglect  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  from  which  alone  he  could  hope  to 
succeed  in  expelling  the  French  monarch.  Though 
the  chief  seat  of  Charles's  power  lay  in  the  southern 
provinces  beyond  the  Loire,  his  partisans  were  pos- 
sessed of  some  fortresses  in  the  northern,  and  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  ;  and  it  behoved  the 
duke  of  Bedford  first  to  clear  these  countries  from 
the  enemy,  before  he  could  think  of  attempting  more 
distant  conquests.  The  castle  of  Dorsoy  was  taken 
after  a  siege  of  six  weeks  :  that  of  Noyelle  and  the 
town  of  Riie,  in  Picardy,  underwent  the  same  fate ; 
Pont  sur  Seine,  Vertus,  Montaigu,  were  subjected 
by  the  English  arms;  and  a  more  considerable  ad- 
vantage was  soon  after  gained  by  the  united  forces 
of  England  and  Burgundy.  John  Stuart,  constable 
of  Scotland,  and  the  lord  of  Estissac,  had  formed  the 
siege  of  Crevant,  in  Burgundy;  the  earls  of  Salis- 
bury and  Sufl'olk,  with  the  count  of  Toulongeon, 
were  sent  to  its  relief :  a  fierce  and  well-disputed 
action  ensued;  the  Scots  and  French  were  defeated; 
the  constable  of  Scotland  and  the  count  of  Venta- 
dour  were  taken  prisoners;  and  above  a  thousand 
men,  among  whom  was  Sir  William  Hamilton,  were 
left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  taking  of  Gaillon, 
upon  the  Seine,  and  of  la  Charite,  upon  the  Loire, 
was  the  fruit  of  this  victory  ;  and  as  this  latter  place 
opened  an  entrance  into  the  southern  provinces,  the 
acquisition  of  it  appeared,  on  that  account,  of  the 
greater  importance  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and 
seemed  to  promise  a  successful  issue  to  the  war. 

The  more  Charles  was  threatened  with  an  inva- 
?ioa  in  tliose  provinces  which  adhered  to  him,  the 
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more  uecessary  it  became  that  he  should  retain  pos- 
^cssion  of  every  tbrtross  whii-h  he  still  held  withm 
the  quarters  of  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
had  besieged  in  person,  during  the  space  of  three 
months,  the  town  of  Yvri,  iu  Normandy;  and  the 
brave  governor,  unable  to  make  any  longer  defence, 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  ;  and  he  agreed  to  surren- 
der the  town,  if,  before  a  certain  terra,  no  relief  ar- 
rived. Charles,  informed  of  these  conditions,  deter- 
mined to  make  an  attempt  for  saving  the  place.  He 
collected,  with  some  difficulty,  an  army  of  14,000 
men,  of  whom  one  half  were  Scots ;  and  he  sent 
them  thither  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Bu- 
cban,  constable  of  France,  who  was  attended  by  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  his  countryman,  the  duke  of  Alen- 
fon,  the  mareschal  de  la  Fayette,  the  count  of  Au- 
male,  and  the  viscount  of  Is'arbonne.  When  tiie 
constable  arrived  within  a  few  leagues  of  Yvri,  he 
found  that  he  was  come  too  late,  and  that  the  place 
had  already  surrendered.  He  immediately  turned 
to  the  left,  and  sat  down  before  Verneiiil,  which  the 
inhabitants,  in  spite  of  the  garrison,  delivered  up  to 
him.  Buchan  might  now  have  returned  in  .safety, 
and  with  the  glory  of  making  an  acquisition  no  less 
important  than  the  place  which  he  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve :  but,  hearing  of  Bedford's  approach,  he  called 
a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  concerning 
the  conduct  which  he  should  hold  in  this  emergency. 
The  wiser  part  of  the  council  declared  for  a  retreat, 
and  represented,  that  all  the  past  misfortunes  of  the 
French  had  proceeded  from  their  rashness  in  giving 
battle  when  no  necessity  obliged  them ;  that  this 
army  was  the  last  resource  of  the  king,  and  the  only 
defence  of  the  few  provinces  which  remained  to  him  ; 
and  that  every  reason  invited  him  to  embrace  cau- 
tious measures,  which  might  leave  time  for  his  sub- 
jects to  return  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  give 
leisure  for  discord  to  arise  among  his  enemies,  who, 
being  united  by  no  common  band  of  interest  or  mo- 
tive of  alliance,  could  not  long  persevere  in  their 
animosity  against  him.  All  these  prudential  con- 
siderations were  overborne  by  a  vain  point  of  honour, 
not  to  turn  their  backs  to  the  enemy ;  and  they  re- 
solved to  await  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

The  numbers  were  nearly  equal  in  this  action  ; 
and  as  the  long  continuance  of  war  had  introduced 
discipline,  which,  however  imperfect,  sufficed  to 
maintain  some  appearance  of  order  in  such  small 
armies,  the  battle  was  fierce,  and  well  disputed,  and 
attended  with  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The  consta- 
ble drew  up  his  forces  under  the  walls  of  Verneiiil, 
and  resolved  to  abide  the  attack  of  the  enemy  : 
but  the  impatience  of  the  viscount  of  Narbonne, 
who  advanced  precijiitately,  and  obliged  the  whole 
line  to  follow  him  in  some  hurry  and  confu- 
sion, was  the  cause  of  the  misfortune  which  ensued. 
The  P^nglisb  archers,  fixing  their  palisadoes  before 
them,  according  to  their  usual  custom,  sent  a  volley 
of  arrows  amidst  the  thickest  of  the  French  army  ; 
and  though  beaten  from  their  ground,  and  obliged  to 
take  shelter  among  the  baggage,  they  soon  rallied, 
and  continued  to  do  great  execution  upon  the  enemy. 
Tlie  duke  of  Bedford,  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of  the 
men  at  arms,  made  impression  on. the  French,  broke 
their  rankb,  chased  them  off  the  field,  and  rendered 
the  victory  entirely  complete  and  decisive.  The 
constable  himself  perished  in  bailie,  as  well  as  the 
earl  of  Douglas  and  his  son,  the  counts  of  Aumale, 
Tonncrre,  and  Ventadour,  with  many  other  consi- 
derable nobility.  The  duke  of  Alen(on,  the  mareschal 
dc  la  Fayette,  the  lords  of  Gaucour  and  Mortomar, 
wer*  taken  prteoncrs.  There  fell  about  four  thousand 


of  the  French,  and  sixteen  hundred  of  the  English; 
a  loss  esteemed  at  that  time  so  unusual  on  the  side 
of  the  victors,  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  forbade  ali 
rejoicings  for  his  success.  Verneiiil  was  surrendered 
ne.xt  day  by  capitulation. 

The  condition  of  the  king  of  France  now  app\?aied 
very  terrible,  and  almost  desj)erate.  He  had  lost 
the  flower  of  his  army  and  the  bravest  of  his  nobles 
in  this  fatal  action :  he  had  no  resource  either  for 
recruiting  or  subsisting  his  troops  :  he  wanted  money 
even  for  his  personal  subsistence  ;  and  though  all 
parade  of  a  court  was  banished,  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  keep  a  table,  supplied  with  the  plainest 
necessaries,  for  himself  and  his  few  followers:  every 
day  brought  him  intelligence  of  some  loss  or  misfor- 
tune :  towns  which  were  bravely  defended  were 
obliged  at  last  to  surrender  for  want  of  relief  or 
supply  :  he  saw  his  partisans  entirely  chased  from 
all  the  provinces  which  lay  north  of  the  Loire :  and 
he  expected  soon  to  lose,  by  the  united  efforts  of  his 
enemies,  all  the  territories  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
continued  master ;  when  an  incident  happened  which 
saved  him  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  lost  the  English 
such  an  opportunity  for  completing  their  conquests 
as  they  never  afterwards  were  able  to  recal. 

Jaqueliue,  countess  of  Hainault  and  Holland, 
and  heir  of  those  provinces,  had  espoused  John, 
(iuke  of  Brabant,  cousin-german  to  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; but  having  made  this  choice  from  the  usual 
motives  of  princes,  she  soon  found  reason  to  repent 
of  the  unequal  alliance.  She  was  a  princess  of  a 
masculine  spirit  and  uncommon  understanding;  the 
duke  of  Brabaui  was  of  a  sickly  complexion  and 
weak  mind  :  she  was  in  the  vigour  of  her  age ;  he 
had  only  reached  his  fifteenth  year .  these  causes 
had  inspired  her  with  such  contempt  for  her  hus- 
band, which  soon  proceeded  to  antipathy,  that  she 
determined  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  where,  it  is  pro- 
bable, nothing  but  the  ceremony  had  as  yet  inter- 
vened. The  court  of  Uome  was  commonly  very 
open  to  applications  of  this  nature,  when  seconded 
bv  power  and  money  ;  but,  as  the  princess  foresaw 
great  opposition  from  her  husband's  relations,  and 
was  impatient  to  effect  her  purpose,  she  made  her 
escape  into  England,  and  threw  herself  uii<ler  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  That  prince, 
with  many  noble  qualities,  had  the  defect  of  being 
governed  by  an  impetuous  temper  and  vehement 
piissions ;  and  he  was  rashly  induced,  as  well  by  the 
charms  of  the  countess  herself,  as  by  the  prospect  of 
possessing  her  rich  inheritance,  to  offer  himself  to 
her  as  a  husband.  Without  waiting  for  a  papal  dis- 
per.sation;  without  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  measure,  he  entered  into  a 
c(jntract  of  marriage  with  Jaqueline,  and  immedi- 
ately attempted  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  her 
dominions.  Philip  was  disgusted  with  so  precipitate 
a  conduct:  he  resented  the  injury  done  to  the  duke 
of  Brabant,  his  near  relation  :  he  dreaded  to  have 
the  English  established  on  all  sides  of  him:  and  he 
foresaw  the  conse(iucnccs  which  must  attend  the  ex- 
tensive and  uncontrolled  domini(m  of  that  nation,  if, 
before  the  full  settlement  of  their  power,  they  insulted 
and  injured  an  ally,  to  whom  they  had  already  been 
so  much  indebted,  and  who  was  still  so  necessary 
for  supporting  them  in  their  farther  progress.  He 
encouraged,  therefore,  the  duke  of  Braiiaiit  to  make 
resistance :  he  engaged  many  of  Jac(|U("line'8  mib- 
jocls  to  adhere  to  tliat  prince:  he  himself  marched 
troops  to  his  support :  and  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
still  persevered  in  his  purpose,  a  sharp  war  was  sud 
di-nly  kindled  ia  the  Low  Couutrics.     The  quarrtl 
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soon  became  personal  as  well  as  political.  The  En- 
glish prince  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  com- 
plaining of  the  opposition  made  to  his  pretensions  ; 
and  though,  in  the  main,  he  employed  amicable 
terms  in  his  letter,  he  took  notice  of  some  false- 
hoods into  which,  he  said,  Philip  had  been  betrayed 
during  the  course  of  these  transactions.  This  un- 
guarded expression  was  highly  resented  :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  insisted  that  he  should  retract  it  :  and 
mutual  challenges  and  defiances  passed  between 
them  on  this  occasion. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  could  easily  foresee  the  bad 
effects  of  so  ill-timed  and  imprudent  a  quarrel.  All 
the  succours  which  he  expected  from  England,  and 
which  were  so  necessary  in  this  critical  emergence, 
were  intercepted  by  his  brother,  and  employed  in 
Holland  and  Hainault :  the  forces  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  he  also  depended  on,  were  diverted 
by  the  same  wars :  and,  besides  this  double  loss,  he 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  alienating,  for  ever,  that 
confederate,  whose  friendship  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  whom  the  late  king  had  enjoined 
him.  with  his  dying  breath,  to  gratify  by  every  mark 
of  regard  and  attachment.  He  represented  all  these 
topics  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  :  he  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  resentment  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy : 
he  interposed  with  his  good  offices  between  these 
princes :  but  was  not  successful  in  any  of  his  en- 
deavours ;  and  he  found  that  the  impetuosity  of  his 
brother's  temper  was  still  the  chief  obstacle  to  all 
accommodation.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  pushing 
the  victory  gained  at  Verneiiil,  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  a  journey  into  England,  and  to  try, 
by  his  counsels  and  authority,  to  moderate  the  mea- 
sures of  the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

There  had  likewise  broken  out  some  differences 
among  the  English  ministry,  which  had  proceeded 
to  great  extremities,  and  which  required  the  regent's 
presence  to  compose  them.  The  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, to  whom  the  care  of  the  king's  person  and 
education  had  been  entrusted,  was  a  prelate  of  great 
capacity  and  experience,  but  of  an  intriguing  and 
dangerous  character ;  and,  as  he  aspired  to  the  go- 
vernment of  affairs,  he  had  continual  disputes  with 
his  nephew,  the  protector  ;  and  he  gained  frequent 
advantages  over  the  vehement  and  impolitic  temper 
of  that  prince.  The  duke  of  Bedford  employed  the 
authority  of  parliament  to  reconcile  them;  and  these 
rivals  were  obliged  to  promise,  before  that  assembly, 
that  they  would  bury  all  quarrels  in  oblivion.  Time 
also  seemed  to  open  expedients  for  composing  the 
difference  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  credit 
of  that  prince  had  procured  a  bull  from  the  pope  ; 
by  which  not  only  Jaqueline's  contract  with  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  was  annulled  ;  but  it  was  also 
declared,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Bra- 
bant's death,  it  should  never  be  lawful  for  her  to 
espouse  the  English  prince.  Humphrey,  despairing 
of  success,  married  another  lady  of  inferior  rank, 
who  had  lived  some  time  with  him  as  his  mistress. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  died  ;  and  his  widow,  before 
she  could  recover  possession  of  her  dominions,  was 
obliged  to  declare  the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  heir, 
in  case  she  should  die  without  issue,  and  to  promise 
never  to  marry  without  his  consent.  But  though 
the  affair  was  thus  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Philip,  it  left  a  disagreeable  impression  on  his  mind: 
It  excited  an  extreme  jealousy  of  the  English,  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  his  true  interests :  and  as  nothing 
out  his  animosity  against  Charles  had  engaged  him 
in  alliance  with  them,  it  counterbalanced  that  pas- 
sion by  another  of  the  Kam«5  kind,  which  in  the  end 


became  prevalent,  and  brought  him  back,  by  de- 
grees, to  his  natural  connexions  with  his  family  and 
his  native  country. 

About  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Britanny  began 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  English  alliance.  His 
brother,  the  count  of  Richemont,  though  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bed- 
ford, was  extremely  attached  by  inclination  to  the 
French  interest ;  and  he  willingly  hearkened  to  all 
the  advances  which  Charles  made  him  for  obtaining 
his  friendship.  The  staff  of  constable,  vacant  by 
the  earl  of  Buchan's  death,  was  offered  him ;  and,  as 
his  martial  and  ambitious  temper  aspired  to  the 
command  of  armies,  which  he  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  obtain  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  he  not 
only  accepted  that  office,  but  brought  over  his  bro- 
ther to  an  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.  The 
new  constable,  having  made  this  one  change  in  his 
measures,  firmly  adhered,  ever  after,  to  his  engage- 
ments with  France.  Though  his  pride  and  violence, 
which  would  admit  of  no  rival  in  his  master's  confi- 
dence, and  even  prompted  him  to  assassinate  the 
other  favourites,  had  so  much  disgusted  Charles, 
that  he  once  banished  him  the  court,  and  refused  to 
admit  him  to  his  presence,  he  still  acted  with  vigour 
for  the  service  of  that  monarch,  and  obtained,  at  last, 
by  his  perseverance,  the  pardon  of  all  past  offences. 

In  this  situation  the  duke  of  Bedford,  on  his  re- 
turn, found  the  affairs  of  France  afief  passing  eight 
months  in  England.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
much  disgusted.  The  duke  of  Britanny  had  en- 
tered into  engagements  with  Charles,  and  had  done 
homage  to  that  jjrince  for  his  duchy.  The  French 
had  been  allowed  to  recover  from  the  astonishment 
into  which  their  frequent  disasters  had  thrown  them. 
An  incident  too  had  happened,  which  served  ex- 
tremely to  raise  their  courage.  The  earl  of  War- 
wick had  besieged  Montargis  with  a  small  army  oi 
three  thousand  men,  and  the  place  was  reduced  to 
extremity,  when  the  bastard  of  Orleans  undertook 
to  throw  relief  into  it.  This  general,  who  was  na- 
tural son  to  the  prince  assassinated  by  the  duke  o. 
Burgundy,  and  who  was  afterwards  created  count  oi 
Dunois,  conducted  a  body  of  sixteen  hundred  men 
to  Montargis  ;  and  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
trenches  with  so  much  valour,  prudence,  and  good 
fortune,  that  he  not  only  penetrated  into  the  place, 
but  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  English,  and  obliged 
Warwick  to  raise  the  siege.  This  was  the  first 
signal  action  that  raised  the  fame  of  Dunois,  and 
opened  him  the  road  to  those  great  honours  which 
he  afterwards  attained. 

But  the  regent,  soon  after  his  arrival,  revived  the 
reputation  of  the  English  arms,  by  an  important  en 
terprise  which  he  happily  atchieved.  He  secreily 
brought  together,  in  separate  detachments,  a  consi- 
derable army  to  the  frontiers  of  Britanny ;  and  fell  so 
unexpectedly  upon  that  province,  that  the  duke,  unable 
to  make  lesistance,  yielded  to  all  the  terms  required 
of  him :  he  renounced  the  French  alliance  ;  he  engaged 
to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Troye  ;  he  acknowledged 
the  duke  of  Bedford  for  regent  of  France ;  and 
promised  to  do  homage  for  his  duchy  to  King  Henry. 
And  the  English  prince,  having  thus  freed  himself 
from  a  dangerous  enemy  who  lay  behind  him,  re- 
solved on  an  undertaking  which,  if  successful,  would, 
he  hoped,  cast  the  balance  between  the  two  nations, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  conquest  of  France. 

The  city  of  Orleans  was  so  situated  between  the 
provinces  commanded  by  Henry,  and  those  possessed 
by  Charles,  that  it  opened  an  easy  entrance  to 
eit.her;  and  as   the  duke   of  Bedford  intended  to 
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niuke  a  great  efFurt  for  penetrating  into  the  south 
of  France,  it  behoved  him  to  begin  with  this  place, 
ivliich,  in  the  present  circumstances,  was  become 
the  most  important  in  the  kingdom.  He  committed 
the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
w  ho  had  newly  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  six 
thousand  men  from  England,  and  who  had  much 
distinguished  himself,  by  his  abilities,  during  the 
course  of  the  present  war.  Salisbury  passing  the 
Loire,  made  himself  master  of  several  small  places, 
w'iuch  surrounded  Orleans  on  that  side ;  and  as  his 
intentions  were  thereby  known,  the  French  king 
used  every  expedient  to  supply  the  city  with  a  gar- 
rison and  provisions,  and  enable  it  to  maintain  a 
long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  lord  of  Gaucour,  a 
brave  and  experienced  captain,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor :  many  officers  of  dislinct>'>n  tlwew  them- 
selves into  the  place :  the  troops  which  they  con- 
ducted were  inured  to  war,  and  were  determined  to 
make  the  most  obstinate  resistance :  and  even  the 
inhabitants,  disciplined  by  the  long  continuance  of 
hostilities,  were  well  qualihed,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, to  second  the  effcjrts  of  the  most  veteran 
forces.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards 
this  scene ;  where,  it  was  reasonably  supposed,  the 
French  were  to  make  their  last  stand  for  maintain- 
ing the  independence  of  their  monarchy,  and  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury  at  last  approached  the  place 
with  an  army  which  consisted  only  of  ten  thousand 
men;  and  not  being  able,  with  so  small  a  force,  to 
invest  so  great  a  city,  that  commanded  a  bridge  over 
the  Loire;  he  stationed  himself  on  the  southern  side 
towards  Solognc-,  leaving  the  other,  towards  the 
Beausse,  still  open  to  the  enemy.  He  there  attacked 
the  fortiiications  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
bridge;  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  he  carried 
several  of  them  ;  but  was  himself  killed  by  a  cannon 
ball  as  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  enemy.  The 
carl  of  Suflblk  succeeded  to  the  command ;  and 
being  rcinlorced  with  great  numbers  of  English  and 
liurgundians,  he  passed  the  river  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  and  invested  Orleans  on  the  other 
side.  As  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  Suffolk, 
who  found  it  difficult  in  that  season  to  throw  up  in- 
trenchments  all  round,  contented  himself,  for  the 
present,  with  erecting  redoubts  at  different  distances, 
where  his  men  were  lodged  in  safety,  and  were 
ready  to  intcrcejit  the  supplies  which  the  enemv 
might  attempt  U>  throw  into  the  place.  Though  he 
had  several  pieces  of  artillery  in  his  camp  (and  this 
is  among  the  first  sieges  in  Europe  where  cannon 
were  found  to  be  of  importance),  the  art  of  engi- 
neering was  hitherto  so  imperfect  that  Suffolk 
trusted  more  to  famine  than  to  force  for  subduing 
the  city;  and  he  puqiosed  in  the  spring  to  render 
the  circumvallation  more  complete  by  drawing  in- 
trenchmcnts  from  one  redoubt  to  another.  Num- 
berless feats  of  valour  were  perfonned  both  by  the 
be.-iegers  and  besieged  during  the  winter:  bold  sal- 
lies were  made,  and  repulsed  with  equal  boldness  : 
convoys  were  sometimes  introduced  and  often  in- 
tcrce]ited :  the  sup])lie8  were  still  unequal  to  the 
consumption  of  the  place  :  and  the  English  scorned 
daily,  though  slowly,  to  be  advancing  towards  the 
completion  of  their  enterprise. 

liut  while  Suffolk  lay  in  tliissitiiation,  the  French 
parties  ravaged  all  the  country  around;  and  the  be- 
fciegcrs,  who  were  obliged  to  draw  their  provisions 
from  a  distance,  were  themselves  exposed  Uj  the 
flanger  of  want  and  famine.  Sir  John  Fastolffe  was 
bringing  up  a  large  convoy  of  every  kind  of  fitoris, 


which  he  escorted  with  a  detachment  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men ;  when  he  was  attacked  by 
a  body  of  four  thousand  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  counts  of  Clermont  and  Dunois.  Fas- 
tolffe  drew  up  his  troops  behind  the  waggons;  but 
the  French  generals,  afraid  of  attacking  him  in  that 
posture,  planted  a  battery  of  cannon  against  him, 
which  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and  would 
have  insured  them  the  victory,  had  not  the  impa- 
tience of  some  Scottish  troops,  who  broke  the  line  of 
battle,  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which  Fas- 
tolfi'e  was  victorious.  The  count  of  Dunois  was 
wounded  ;  and  about  five  hundred  French  were  left 
on  the  field  of  battle.  This  action,  which  was  of 
great  importance  in  the  present  conjuncture,  was 
commonly  called  the  battle  of  "  Herrings  ;"  because 
the  convoy  brought  a  great  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
provisions,  for  the  use  of  the  English  army  during 
the  Lent  season. 

Charles  seemed  now  to  have  but  one  expedient  for 
saving  this  city,  which  had  been  so  long  invested. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  still  prisoner  in 
England,  prevailed  on  the  protector  and  the  coun- 
cil to  consent  that  all  his  demesnes  should  be 
allowed  to  preserve  a  neutrality  during  the  war,  and 
should  be  sequestered,  for  greater  security,  into  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince,  who 
was  much  less  cordial  in  the  Englisti  interests  than 
formerly,  went  to  Paris  and  made  the  proposal  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford;  but  the  regent  coldly  replied, 
that  he  was  not  of  a  humour  to  beat  the  bushes, 
while  others  ran  away  with  the  game :  an  answer 
which  so  disgusted  the  duke  that  he  recalled  all  the 
troops  of  Burgundy  that  acted  in  the  siege.  The 
place,  however,  was  every  day  more  and  more  closely 
invested  by  the  English  :  great  scarcity  began 
already  to  be  felt  by  the  garrison  and  inhahitauts  : 
Charles,  in  despair  of  collecting  an  army  which 
should  dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  entrenchments, 
not  only  gave  the  city  for  lost,  but  began  to  enter- 
tain a  very  dismal  prospect  with  regard  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  his  aii'airs.  He  saw  that  the  country, 
in  which  he  had  hitherto,  with  great  difficulty,  sub- 
sisted, would  be  laid  entirely  open  to  the  invasinn 
of  a  powerful  and  victorious  enemy  ;  and  he  already 
entertained  thoughts  of  retiring  with  the  remains  of 
his  forces  into  Languedoc  and  Dauphiny,  and  de- 
fending himself  as  long  as  possible  in  those  remote 
provinces.  But  it  was  tbrtunate  for  this  good  j)rince, 
that,  as  he  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the  fair,  tlie. 
women  whom  he  consulted  had  the  spirit  to  support 
his  sinking  resolution  in  this  desperate  extremity. 
Mary  of  Anjou,  his  queen,  a  princess  of  great  merit 
and  prudence,  vehemently  opposed  this  measure, 
which  she  foresaw  would  discourage  all  his  partisans, 
and  serve  as  a  general  signal  for  deserting  a  prince 
who  seemed  himself  to  despair  of  success.  His  mis 
tress  too,  the  fair  Agnes  Sorel,  who  lived  in  i-nlire 
amity  with  the  queen,  seconded  all  her  remonstrances, 
'  and  threatened  that,  if  he  thus  pusillanimously 
threw  away  the  sceptre  of  France,  she  would  seek 
in  the  court  of  England  a  fortune  more  correspon- 
dent to  her  wishes.  Love  was  able  to  rouse  in  the 
breast  of  Charles  that  courage  which  ambition  had 
failed  to  excite:  he  resolved  to  dispute  every  inch  of 
ground  with  an  imperious  enemy  ;  and  ratlierto  pe- 
rish with  honour  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  than 
yield  ingloriously  to  his  bad  fortune  :  when  relief 
was  unexpectedly  brought  liim  by  another  female  of 
a  very  different  character,  wIki  gave  rise  to  one  ol 
the  most  singnlsr  rflvolntions  that  is  to  be  met  wub 
in  history 
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In  the  village  of  Domremi,  near  Vaucouleurs,  on 
the  borders  of  Lorraine,  there  lived  a  country  girl 
of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  called  Joan  d'Arc, 
who  was  servant  in  a  small  inn,  and  who  in  that 
station  had  been  accustomed  to  tend  the  horses  of 
the  guests,  to  ride  them  without  a  saddle  to  the 
watering-place,  and  to  perform  other  offices,  which, 
in  well-frequented  inns,  commonly  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  men-servants.  This  girl  was  of  an  irre- 
proachable life,  and  had  not  hitherto  been  remarked 
for  any  singularity ;  whether  that  she  had  met  with 
no  occasion  to  excite  her  genius,  or  that  the  un- 
skilful eyes  of  those  who  couversed  with  her  had 
not  been  able  to  discern  her  uncommon  merit.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine,  that  the  present  situation  of 
France  was  an  interesting  object  even  to  persons  of 
the  lowest  rank,  and  would  become  the  frequent 
subject  of  conversation.  A  young  prince  expelled 
his  throne  by  the  sedition  of  native  subjects,  and  by 
the  arms  of  strangers,  could  not  fail  to  move  thj 
compassion  of  all  his  people  whose  hearts  were  un- 
corrupted  by  faction ;  and  ihe  peculiar  character  of 
Charles,  so  strongly  inclined  to  friendship  and  the 
tender  passions,  naturally  rendered  him  the  hero  of 
that  sex  whose  generous  minds  know  no  bounds  in 
their  affections.  The  siege  of  Orleans,  the  progress 
of  the  English  before  that  place,  the  great  distress 
of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  the  importance  of 
saving  this  city  and  its  brave  defenders,  had  turned 
thither  the  public  eye;  and  Joan,  inflamed  by  the 
general  sentiment,  was  seized  with  a  wild  desire  of 
bringing  relief  to  her  sovereign  in  his  present  dis- 
tresses. Her  unexperienced  mind,  working  day  and 
night  on  this  favourite  object,  mistook  the  impulses 
of  passion  for  heavenly  inspirations  ;  and  she  fancied 
that  she  saw  visions,  and  heard  voices,  exhorting  her 
to  re-establish  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  expel 
the  foreign  invaders.  An  uncommon  intrepidity  of 
temper  made  her  overlook  all  the  dangers  which 
might  attend  her  in  such  a  path  ;  and,  thinking  her- 
sell  destined  by  Heaven  to  this  office,  she  threw 
aside  all  that  bashfulness  and  timidity  so  natural  to 
her  sex,  her  years,  and  her  low  station.  She  went 
to  Vaucouleurs  ;  procured  admission  to  Baudricourt, 
the  governor ;  informed  him  of  her  inspirations  and 
intentions;  and  conjured  him  not  to  neglect  the 
voice  of  God,  who  spukc  through  her,  but  to  second 
those  heavenly  revelations  which  impelled  her  to 
this  glorious  enterprise.  Baudricourt  treated  her  at 
first  with  some  neglect ;  but,  on  her  frequent  returns 
to  him,  and  importunate  solicitations,  he  began  to 
remark  something  extraordinary  in  the  maid,  and 
was  inclined,  at  all  hazards,  to  make  so  easy  an  ex- 
periment. It  is  uncertain  whether  this  gentleman 
had  discernment  enough  to  perceive  that  great  use 
m:ght  be  made  with  the  vulgar  of  so  uncommon  an 
engine ;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  in  that  credulous 
age,  was  himself  a  convert  to  this  visionary  :  but  he 
adopted,  at  last,  the  schemes  of  Joan  ;  and  he  gave 
her  some  attendants,  who  conducted  her  to  the  French 
court,  which  at  that  time  resided  at  Chinou. 

It  is  the  business  of  history  to  distinguish  between 
the  miraculous  and  the  marvellous ;  to  reject  the 
first  in  all  narrations  merely  profane  and  human ; 
to  doubt  the  second ;  and,  when  obliged  by  unques- 
tionable testimony,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  admit 
of  something  extraordinary,  to  receive  as  little  of  it 
as  is  consistent  with  the  known  facts  and  circum- 
stances. It  is  pretended,  that  Joan,  immediately  on 
her  admission,  knew  the  king,  though  she  had  never 
seen  his  face  before,  and  though  he  purposely  kept 
himself  in  the  cruv.'d  of  courtiers,  and  had  laid  aside 


every  thing  in  his  dress  and  apparel  which  might 
distinguish  him :  that  she  offered  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  supreme  Creator,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
and  conduct  him  to  Hheims,  to  be  there  crowned 
and  anointed ;  and,  on  his  expressing  doubts  of  her 
mission,  revealed  to  him,  before  some  sworn  conti- 
deuts,  a  secret  which  was  unknown  to  all  the  world 
beside  himself,  and  which  nothing  but  a  heavenly 
inspiration  could  have  discovered  to  her;  and  that 
she  demanded,  as  the  instrument  of  her  future  vic- 
tories, a  particular  sword,  which  was  kept  in  the 
church  of  St.  Catharine  of  Fierbois,  and  which, 
though  she  had  never  seen  it,  she  described  by  all 
its  marks,  and  by  the  place  in  which  it  had  long 
lain  neglected.  This  is  certain,  that  all  these  mi- 
raculous stories  were  spread  abroad,  in  order  to  cap 
tivate  the  vulgar.  The  more  the  king  and  his  mi- 
nisters were  determined  to  give  into  the  illusion,  the 
more  scruples  they  pretended.  An  assembly  of 
grave  doctors  and  theologians  cautiously  examined 
Joan's  mission,  and  pronounced  it  undoubted  and 
supernatural.  She  was  sent  to  the  parliament,  then 
residing  at  Poictiers;  and  was  interrogated  before 
that  assembly :  the  presidents,  the  counsellors,  who 
came  persuaded  of  her  imposture,  went  away  con- 
vinced of  her  inspiration.  A  ray  of  hope  began  to 
break  through  that  despair  in  which  the  minds  of 
all  men  were  before  enveloped.  Heaven  had  now 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  France,  and  had  laid 
bare  its  outstretched  arm  to  take  vengeance  on  her 
invaders.  Few  could  distinguish  between  the  im- 
pulse of  inclination  and  the  force  of  conviction  ; 
and  none  would  submit  to  the  trouble  of  so  disa- 
greeable a  scrutiny. 

After  these  artificial  precautions  and  preparations 
had  been  for  some  time  employed,  Joan's  requests 
were  at  last  complied  with  :  she  was  armed  cap-a- 
pee,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  shown  in  that 
martial  habiliment  before  the  whole  people.  Her 
dexterity  in  managing  her  steed,  though  acquired 
in  her  former  occupation,  was  regarded  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  her  mission  ;  and  she  was  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations  by  the  spectators.  Her  former 
occupation  was  even  denied  ;  she  was  no  longer  the 
servant  of  an  inn ;  she  was  converted  into  a  shep- 
herdess, an  employment  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  imagination.  To  render  her  still  more  interest- 
ing, near  ten  years  were  subtracted  from  her  age ; 
and  all  the  sentiments  of  love  and  of  chivalry  were 
thus  united  to  those  of  enthusiasm,  in  order  to  in- 
flame the  fond  fancy  of  the  people  with  preposses- 
sions in  her  favour. 

When  the  engine  was  thus  dressed  up  in  full 
splendour,  it  was  determined  to  essay  its  force 
against  the  enemy.  Joan  was  sent  to  Blois,  where 
a  large  convoy  was  prepared  for  the  supply  of  Or- 
leans, and  an  army  of  10,000  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  St.  Severe,  assembled  to  escort  it.  She 
ordered  all  the  soldiers  to  confess  themselves  before 
they  set  out  on  the  enterprise;  she  banished  from 
the  camp  all  women  of  bad  fame ;  she  displayed  in 
her  hands  a  consecrated  banner,  where  the  Supreme 
Being  was  represented  grasping  the  globe  of  earth, 
and  surrounded  with  flower  de  luces :  and  she  in- 
sisted, in  right  of  her  prophetic  mission,  that  the 
I  convoy  should  enter  Orleans  by  the  direct  road  from 
the  side  of  Beausse :  but  the  count  of  Dunois,  un- 
willing to  submit  the  rules  of  the  military  art  to  lier 
inspirations,  ordered  it  to  approach  by  the  ctJier  side 
of  the  river,  where  he  knew  the  weake=t  part  of  the 
English  ariny  was  stationed. 
I      I'revious  to  <-hJs  attempt,  the  maij  had  written  to 
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th«'  regent,  and  to  Uie  English  generals  before  Or- 
leans, comoMinding  them,  in  the  name  of  the  omni- 
potent Creator,  by  whom  she  was  commissioned,  im- 
mediately to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  evacuate  France  ; 
and  menacing  them  with  Divine  vengeance  in  case 
of  their  disobedience.  All  the  English  affected  to 
s])eak  with  derision  of  the  maid,  and  of  her  heavenly 
commission;  and  said,  that  the  French  king  was 
indeed  reduced  to  a  sorry  pass  when  he  had  recourse 
lo  such  ridiculous  expedients;  but  they  felt  their 
imagination  secretly  struck  with  the  vehement  per- 
suasion which  prevailed  in  all  around  them ;  and 
they  waited  with  an  anxious  expectation,  not  un- 
mixed with  horror,  for  the  issue  of  these  extraordi- 
nary preparations. 

As  (he  convoy  approached  the  river,  a  sally  was 
made  by  the  garrison  on  the  side  of  Beausse,  to 
prevent  the  English  general  from  sending  any  de- 
tachment to  the  other  side :  the  provisions  were 
peaceably  embarked  in  boats,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Orleans  had  sent  to  receive  them :  the  maid  co- 
vered with  her  troops  the  embarkation  :  Suffolk  did 
not  venture  to  attack  her:  and  the  French  general 
carried  back  the  army  in  safety  to  Blois,  an  altera- 
tion of  affairs  which  was  already  visible  to  all  the 
world,  and  which  had  a  proportional  effect  on  the 
minds  of  both  parties. 

The  maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans  arrayed  in 
her  military  garb,  and  displaying  her  consecrated 
standard,  and  was  received  as  a  celestial  deliverer 
by  all  the  inhabitants.  They  now  believed  them- 
selves invincible  under  her  influence ;  and  Dunois 
himself,  perceiving  such  a  mighty  alteration  both  in 
friends  and  foes,  consented  that  the  next  convoy, 
which  was  e.Ypected  in  a  few  days,  should  enter  by 
the  side  of  Beausse.  The  convoy  approached :  no 
sign  of  resistance  appeared  in  the  besiegers  :  the 
waggons  and  troops  passed  without  interruption  be- 
tween the  redoubts  of  the  English :  a  dead  silence  and 
astonishment  reigned  among  those  troops,  formerly 
so  elated  with  victory,  and  so  fierce  for  the  combat. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  situation  very  unusual 
and  extraordinary,  and  which  might  well  confound 
the  man  of  the  greatest  capacity  and  firmest  temper. 
He  saw  his  troops  overawed,  and  strongly  impressed 
with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  influence  accompanying 
the  maid.  Instead  of  banishing  these  vain  terrors 
by  hurry,  and  action,  and  war,  he  waited  till  tlie 
Soldiers  should  recover  from  the  panic;  and  he 
thereby  gave  leisure  for  those  prepossessions  to  sink 
still  deeper  into  their  minds.  The  military  maxims, 
which  are  prudent  in  common  cases,  deceived  him 
in  these  unaccountable  events.  The  English  felt 
their  courage  daunted  and  overwhelmed,  and  thence 
inferred  a  Divine  vengeance  hanging  over  them. 
The  French  drew  the  sann;  inference  from  an  inac- 
tivity so  new  and  unexpected.  Every  circumstance 
vi^  now  reversed  in  the  opinions  of  men,  on  which 
all  depends :  the  spirit  resulting  from  a  long  course 
of  uuinterniptcd  success  was  on  a  sudden  transferred 
from  the  victors  to  the  vanquished. 

The  maid  called  aloud  that  the  garrison  should 
remain  no  longer  on  the  defensive  ;  and  she  pro- 
mised her  followers  the  assistance  of  Heaven  in  at- 
tacking those  redoubts  of  the  enemy  which  had  so 
long  kept  them  in  awe,  and  which  they  had  never 
hitherto  dared  U)  insult.  Tlic  generals  seconded 
bvr  ardour:  an  attack  was  made  on  one  redoubt, 
and  it  proved  successful :  all  the  Engli.sh  who  de- 
fended the  entrenchments  were  jiut  to  the  fword,  or 
taken  prisoners  :  and  Sir  John  Talbot  himself,  who 
h.id  I'.T-iwn  t<n'<-tUi-r,  from  the  oUier  redout  t^^,   some 


troops  to  bring  them  relief,  durst  not  appear  in  the 
open  field  against  so  formidable  an  enemy. 

Nothing,  after  this  success,  seemed  impossible  to 
the  maid  and  her  enthusiastic  votaries.  She  urged 
the  generals  to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  English 
in  their  entrenchments ;  but  Dunois,  still  unwilling 
to  hazard  the  fate  of  France  by  too  great  temerity, 
and  sensible  that  the  least  reverse  of  fortune  would 
make  all  the  present  visions  evaporate,  and  restore 
every  thing  to  its  former  condition,  checked  her  ve- 
hemence, and  proposed  to  her  first  to  expel  the  ene- 
my from  their  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  thus  lay  the  conmiunication  with  th(!  country 
entirely  open,  before  she  attempted  any  more  ha- 
zardous enterprise.  Joan  was  peisuaded,  and  these 
forts  were  vigorously  assailed.  In  one  attack  the 
French  were  repulsed :  the  maid  was  left  almost 
alone;  she  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  join  the  run- 
aways; but,  displaying  her  sacred  standard,  and 
animating  them  with  her  countenance,  her  gestures, 
her  exhortations,  she  led  them  back  to  the  charge, 
and  overpowered  the  English  in  their  entrenchments. 
In  the  attack  of  another  fort,  she  was  wounded  in 
the  neck  with  an  arrow;  she  retreated  a  moment 
behind  the  assailants;  she  pulled  out  the  arrow  with 
her  own  hands  ;  she  had  the  wound  quickly  dressed  ; 
and  she  hastened  back  to  head  the  troops,  and  to 
plant  her  victorious  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
enemy. 

By  all  these  successes,  the  English  were  entirely 
chased  from  their  fortifications  on  that  side.  They 
had  lost  above  six  thousand  men  in  these  different 
actions ;  and  what  was  still  more  important,  their 
wonted  courage  and  confidence  was  wholly  gone, 
and  had  given  place  to  amazement  and  despair.  The 
maid  returned  triumphant  over  the  bridge,  and  was 
again  received  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  city 
After  performing  such  miracles,  she  convinced  the 
most  obdurate  incredulity  of  her  divine  mission; 
men  felt  themselves  animated  as  by  a  superior  energy, 
and  thought  nothing  impossible  to  that  divine  hand 
which  so  visibly  conducted  them.  It  was  in  vain 
even  for  the  English  generals  to  oppose  with  their 
soldiers  the  prevailing  opinion  of  supernatural  influ- 
ence :  they  themselves  w  ere  probably  moved  by  the 
same  belief:  tlie  utmost  they  dared  to  advance  was, 
that  Joan  was  not  an  instrument  of  God;  she  was 
only  the  implement  of  the  devil :  but  as  the  English 
had  felt,  to  their  sad  experience,  that  the  devil  might 
be  allowed  sometimes  to  prevail,  they  derived  not 
much  consolation  from  the  enforcing  of  this  opinion. 

It  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  to  Suffolk, 
with  such  intimidated  troop>:,  to  remain  any  longer 
in  the  presence  of  so  courageous  and  victorious  an 
enemy  ;  he  therefore  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated 
with  all  the  precaution  imaginable.  The  French 
resolved  to  push  their  conquests,  and  to  aUow  the 
English  no  leisure  to  recover  their  constcination. 
Charles  formed  a  body  of  six  thousand  men,  and 
sent  them  to  attack  Jergeau,  whither  Suff(dk  hail 
retired  with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The  siege 
lasted  ten  days;  and  the  place  was  oiistinatcly  de- 
fended. Joan  displayed  her  wonted  intrepidity  mi 
the  occasion.  She  descended  into  the  fosse  in  lead- 
ing the  attack;  and  she  there  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  with  a  stone,  by  which  she  was  conlounded 
and  beaten  to  the  ground  :  Init  she  soon  recovered 
herself;  and  in  the  end  rendered  the  assault  success 
ful :  Suffolk  was  obliged  to  yield  himself  prisoner  to 
a  I'renchiiian  called  Keiiaud ;  but,  before  he  sub- 
mitted, he  iisked  his  adversary,  whether  he  were  a 
g  titleinan  ?     O'l  refriving  u  sati-.:?.rtnrv  mister,  he 
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demanded,  whether  he  were  a  knight  ?  Renaud  re- 
plied, that  he  had  not  yet  attained  that  honour. 
"Then  I  make  you  one,"  replied  Suffolk;  upon 
which  he  gave  him  the  hlow  with  his  sword,  which 
dubbed  him  into  that  fraternity  ;  and  he  immediately 
surrendered  himself  his  prisoner. 

The  remainder  of  the  English  army  was  com- 
manded by  Fastolffe,  Scales,  and  Talbot,  who 
thought  of  nothing  hut  of  making  their  retreat  as 
soon  as  possible  into  a  place  of  safety  ;  while  the 
French  esteemed  the  overtaking  them  equivalent  to 
a  victory.  So  much  had  the  events  which  passed 
before  Orleans  altered  every  thing  between  the  two 
nations.  The  vanguard  of  the  French,  under  Riche- 
mont  and  Xaintrailles,  attacked  the  rear  of  the 
enemy  at  the  village  of  Patay.  The  battle  lasted 
not  a  moment :  the  English  were  discomfited,  and 
fled :  the  brave  Fastolffe  himself  showed  the  ex- 
ample of  flight  to  his  troops ;  and  the  order  of  the 
garter  was  taken  from  him,  as  a  punishment  for  this 
instance  of  cowardice.  Two  thousand  men  were 
killed  in  this  action,  and  both  Talbot  and  Scales 
taken  prisoners. 

In  the  account  of  all  these  successes,  the  French 
writers,  to  magnify  the  wonder,  represent  the  maid 
(who  was  now  known  by  the  appellation  of  "  the 
Maid  of  Orleans ")  as  not  only  active  in  combat, 
but  as  performing  the  office  of  general;  directing 
the  troops,  conducting  the  military  operations,  and 
swaying  the  deliberations  in  all  councils  of  war.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  policy  of  the  French  court  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  this  appearance  with  the 
public  :  but  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  Dunois 
and  the  wiser  commanders  prompted  her  in  all  her 
measures,  than  that  a  country  girl,  without  experi- 
ence or  education,  could,  on  a  sudden,  become  ex- 
pert in  a  profession  which  requires  more  genius  and 
capacity  than  any  other  active  scene  of  life.  It  is 
sufficient  praise  that  she  could  distinguish  the  per- 
sons on  whose  judgment  she  might  rely;  that  she 
could  seize  their  hints  and  suggestions,  and,  on  a 
sudden,  deliver  tlieir  opinions  as  her  own ;  and  that 
she  could  curb,  on  occasion,  that  visionary  and  en- 
thusiastic spirit  with  which  she  was  actuated,  and 
could  temper  it  with  prudence  and  discretion. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part 
of  the  maid's  promise  to  Charles :  the  crowning  of 
him  at  Rheims  was  the  other:  and  she  now  vehe- 
mently insisted  that  he  should  forthwith  set  out  on 
that  enterprise.  A  few  weeks  before,  such  a  pro- 
posal would  have  appeared  the  most  extravagant  in 
the  world.  Rheims  lay  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
kingdom  ;  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  victorious 
enemy ;  the  whole  road  which  led  to  it  was  occupied 
by  their  garrisons ;  and  no  man  could  be  so  sanguine 
as  to  imagine  that  such  an  attempt  could  so  soon 
come  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  But  as  it 
was  extremely  the  interest  of  Charles  to  maintain 
the  belief  of  something  extraordinary  and  divine  in 
these  events,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  present 
consternation  of  the  English,  he  resolved  to  follow 
the  exhortations  of  his  warlike  prophetess,  and  to 
lead  his  army  upon  this  promising  adventure.  Hi- 
therto he  had  kept  remote  from  the  scene  of  war : 
as  the  safety  of  the  state  depended  upon  his  person, 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  restrain  his  military  ar- 
dour:  but  observing  this  prosperous  turn  of  affairs, 
he  now  determined  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  ar- 
mies, and  to  set  the  example  of  valour  to  all  his  sol- 
diers. And  the  French  nobility  saw  at  once  their 
young  sovereign  assuming  a  new  and  more  brilliant 
character,  seconded  by  fortune,  and  conducted  by 


the  hand  of  heaven  :  and  they  caught  fresh  zeal  to 
exert  themselves  in  replacing  him  on  the  throne  o7 
his  ancestors. 

Charles  set  out  for  Rheims  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  men  :  he  passed  by  Troye,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him:  Chalons  imitated  the  example: 
Rheims  sent  him  a  deputation  with  its  keys,  before 
his  approach  to  it ;  and  he  scarcely  perceived,  as  he 
passed  along,  that  he  was  marching  through  an 
enemy's  country.  The  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
was  here  performed  with  the  holy  oil,  which  a 
pigeon  had  brought  to  King  Clovis  from  Heaven  on 
the  first  establishment  of  the  French  monarchy  :  the 
maid  of  Orleans  stood  by  his  side  in  complete 
armour,  and  displayed  her  sacred  banner,  which  had 
so  often  dissipated  and  confounded  his  fiercest  ene- 
mies :  and  the  people  shouted  with  the  most  unfeigned 
joy  on  viewing  such  a  complication  of  wonders. 
After  the  completion  of  the  ceremony,  the  maid 
threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  embraced  his  knees, 
and  with  a  flood  of  tears,  which  pleasure  and  tender- 
ness extorted  from  her,  she  congratulated  him  on 
this  singular  and  marvellous  event. 

Charles,  thus  crowned  and  anointed,  became  more 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  subjects,  and  seemed, 
in  a  manner,  to  receive  anew,  from  a  heavenly  com- 
mission, his  title  to  their  allegiance.  The  inclina- 
tions of  men  swaying  their  belief,  no  one  doubted  of 
the  inspirations  and  prophetic  spirit  of  the  maid  :  so 
many  incidents,  which  passed  all  human  compre- 
hension, left  little  room  to  question  a  superior  influ- 
ence :  and  the  real  and  undoubted  facts  brought 
credit  to  every  exaggeration,  which  could  scarcely 
be  rendered  more  wonderful.  Laon,  Soissons, 
Chateau-Thierri,  Provins,  and  many  other  towns 
and  fortresses  in  that  neighbourhood,  immediately 
after  Charles's  coronation  submitted  to  him  on  the 
first  summons ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  disposed 
to  give  him  the  most  zealous  testimonies  of  their 
duty  and  affection. 

Nothing  can  impress  us  with  a  higher  idea  of  the 
address  and  resolution  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  than 
his  being  able  to  maintain  himself  in  so  perilous  a 
situation,  and  to  preserve  some  footing  in  France, 
after  the  defection  of  so  many  places,  and  amidst 
the  universal  inclination  of  the  rest  to  imitate  that 
contagious  example.  This  prince  seemed  present 
every  where  by  his  vigilance  cind  foresight:  he  em- 
ployed every  resource  which  fortune  had  yet  left 
him  :  he  put  all  the  English  garrisons  in  a  posture 
of  defence  :  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  every  at- 
tempt among  the  French  towards  an  insurrection : 
he  retained  the  Parisians  in  obedience,  by  alternately 
employing  caresses  and  severity ;  and  knowing  that 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  already  wavering  in  his 
fidelity,  he  acted  with  so  much  skill  and  prudence, 
as  to  renew,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  his  alliance 
with  that  prince ;  an  alliance  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  credit  and  support  of  the  English  government. 

The  small  supplies  which  he  received  from  Eng- 
land set  the  talents  of  this  great  man  in  a  still 
stronger  light.  The  ardour  of  the  English  for  fo- 
reign conquests  was  now  extremely  abated  by  time 
and  reflection :  the  parliament  seems  even  to  have 
become  sensible  of  the  danger  which  might  attend 
their  farther  progress  :  no  supply  of  money  could  be 
obtained  by  the  regent  during  his  greatest  distresses : 
and  men  enlisted  slowly  under  his  standard,  or  soon 
deserted,  by  reason  of  the  wonderful  accounts  which 
had  reached  England,  of  the  magic,  and  sorcery, 
and  diabolical  power  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  It  hap 
pened  fortunately,  in  this  emergency,  that  the  bishop 
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of  Winchester,  now  created  a  car'iiiial,  lai'dcd  at 
Calais  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men,  wliich  he 
was  conductinsr  into  Bohemia,  on  a  crusade  against 
the  Hussites.  He  was  persuaded  to  lend  these  tro(>j;s 
to  his  nephew  during  the  present  difficulties;  aud 
the  regent  was  thereby  enabled  to  take  the  iield,  and 
to  oppose  the  French  kin}:,  who  was  advancing  with 
his  army  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  extraordinai-y  capacity  of  the  duke  of  Bedford 
appeared  also  in  his  military  operations.  He  at- 
tempted to  restore  the  courage  of  his  troops  by 
boldly  advancing  to  the  face  of  the  euoniy ;  but  he 
chose  his  posts  with  so  much  caution,  as  always  to 
decline  a  i-onibat,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for 
Charles  to  attack  hin..  He  still  attended  that  prince 
in  all  his  movements ;  covered  his  own  towns  and 
garrisons ;  and  kept  hiniseU'  in  a  posture  to  reap 
advantage  from  every  imprudence  or  false  ttep  of 
the  enemy.  The  l-'rcndi  army,  which  consisted 
mostly  of  volunteers,  who  served  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, soon  after  retired,  and  was  disbanded  :  Charles 
went  to  Bourges,  the  ordinary  place  of  his  residence; 
but  not  till  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Com- 
piegnc,  Bcauvais,  Senlis,  Sens,  Laval,  Lagni,  St. 
Denis,  and  of  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  which  the  affections  of  the  people  had  put 
into  bis  hands. 

The  regent  endeavoured  to  revive  the  declining 
state  of  his  affairs  by  bringing  over  the  young  king 
of  England,  and  having  him  crowned  and  anointed 
at  Paris.  All  the  vassals  of  the  crown  who  lived 
within  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  English, 
swore  a  new  allegiance,  and  did  homage  to  liiui. 
But  this  ceremony  was  cold  and  insipid,  compared 
with  the  lustre  which  had  attended  the  coronation  of 
Charles  at  Rheims  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford  ex- 
pected more  effect  from  an  accident,  which  put  into 
his  hands  the  person  that  had  been  the  author  of  all 
his  calamities. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  after  the  coronation  of 
Charles,  declared  to  the  count  of  Dunois,  that  her 
wishes  were  now  fully  gratified,  and  that  she  had 
no  farther  desire  than  to  return  to  her  former  con- 
dition, and  to  the  occu|)ation  and  course  of  life 
which  became  her  sex  :  but  that  nobleman,  sensible 
of  the  great  advantages  which  might  still  bo  reaped 
from  her  presence  in  the  army,  exhorted  her  to  per- 
severe, till,  by  the  final  expulsion  of  the  English, 
she  had  brought  all  her  prophecies  to  their  full  i:om- 
plction.  In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  she  tlirew 
herself  into  the  town  of  Compiegne,  which  was  at 
that  time  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as- 
sisted by  the  eails  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk;  and  the 
garrison,  on  her  appearance,  believed  themselves 
thenceforth  invincible.  But  their  joy  was  of  short 
duration.  The  maid,  next  day  after  lier  arrival, 
headed  a  sally  upon  the  quarters  of  .I(din  of  Luxem- 
bourg; she  twice  drove  the  enemy  from  their  en- 
trenchments :  fmding  their  numbers  to  increase 
every  moment  she  ordered  a  retreat;  when  hard 
pres^c  d  by  the  pursuers,  she  turned  uj)on  them,  and 
made  them  again  recoil ;  but  being  here  deserted 
by  her  friends,  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  she 
was  at  last,  after  exerting  the  utmost  valour,  taken 
priwiner  by  tlie  Burgundians.  The  common  opinion 
wan,  that  the  French  oflicers,  finding  the  merit  of 
every  victory  ascribed  to  her,  had,  in  envy  to  her 
renown,  by  whiiii  they  themselves  were  so  much 
ecliii>cd,  willingly  exposed  her  to  thin  fatal  accident. 

'1 1.e  en»y  of  her  friends,  on  this  occasion,  was  not 
■  jffcntcr  proof  of  her  merit,  than  the  triumph  of  her 
metnic*      A  complete  victory  would  not  have  given 


more  joy  to  the  English  and  their  partisans.  The 
service  of  Te  Deum,  whidi  has  so  often  been  pro- 
faned by  princes,  was  publicly  celebrated,  on  this 
fortunate  event,  at  Paris.  The  duke  of  Bedford 
fancied,  t4iat,  by  tiie  captivity  of  that  extraordinary 
woman,  who  liad  blasted  all  his  successes,  he  should 
again  recover  his  former  ascendant  over  Prance  ; 
and,  to  push  farther  the  present  advantage,  he  pur- 
chased the  captive  from  John  of  Luxembourg,  and 
formed  a  prosecution  against  her,  which,  whether 
it  proceeded  from  vengeance  or  policy,  was  ecjually 
barbarous  and  dishonourable. 

There  was  no  possible  reason,  why  Joan  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  be  en- 
titled to  all  the  courtesy  and  good  usages  which 
civilised  nations  practise  towards  enemies  on  these 
occasions.  She  had  never,  in  her  military  capacity, 
forfeited,  by  any  act  of  treachery  or  cruelty,  her 
claim  to  that  treatment :  she  was  unstained  by  any 
civil  crime  :  even  the  virtues  and  the  very  decorums 
of  her  sex  had  ever  been  rigidly  observed  by  her  : 
aud  though  her  appearing  in  war,  and  leading  ar- 
mies to  battle,  may  seem  an  exception,  she  had 
thereby  performed  such  signal  service  to  her  prince, 
that  she  had  abundantly  compensated  for  this  irre- 
gularity ;  and  was,  on  that  very  account,  the  more 
an  objectof  praise  aud  admiration.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  interest  religion 
some  way  in  the  prosecution ;  and  to  cover,  under 
that  cloak,  his  violation  of  justice  and  humanity. 

The  bisliop  of  Bcauvais,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to 
the  English  interests,  presented  a  petition  against 
Joan,  on  pretence  that  she  was  taken  within  the 
bounds  of  iiis  diocese  ;  and  he  desired  to  have  her 
tried  l)y  an  ecclesiastical  court  for  sorcery,  impiety, 
idolatry,  and  magic  :  the  university  of  Paris  was  so 
mean  as  to  join  in  the  same  reijuest :  several  pre- 
lates, among  whom  the  cardinal  of  Winchester  wa» 
the  only  Englishman,  were  a])poinled  her  judges  : 
tliey  held  tiieir  court  in  Houen,  where  tlie  young 
king  of  England  then  resided ;  and  the  maid, 
clothed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but  loaded 
with  irons,  was  produced  before  tiiis  tribunal. 

She  first  desired  to  bo  eased  of  her  chains :  her 
judges  answered,  that  she  had  once  already  attempted 
an  escape,  by  throwing  herself  from  a  tower:  she 
confessed  the  fact,  maintained  the  justice  of  her  in- 
tention, and  owned  that,  if  she  could,  she  would  still 
execute  that  purpose.  All  her  other  speeciies  shewed 
the  same  firmness  and  intrepidity  :  thougii  harassed 
with  interrogatories  during  the  course  of  near  four 
months,  siie  never  bi'trayed  any  weakness  or  woman- 
ish submission  ;  and  n<i  advantage  was  gained  over 
her.  The  jioint  which  her  judgiis  puslied  most  ve- 
hemently was  her  visions  and  revelations,  and  in- 
tercourse with  departed  saints;  and  they  asked  iier 
whether  she  wouhi  submit  to  the  church  the  truth  of 
tiiese  inspirations:  she  replied,  that  she  would  sub- 
mit them  to  (iod,  the  fountain  of  truth.  They  then 
exclaimed  that  siie  was  a  heretic,  and  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  cliurch.  She  appealed  to  the  pope  : 
they  rejected  her  appeal. 

They  askc<l  iier  why  she  put  trust  in  her  standard, 
which  bad  l)een  cons<'craled  i)y  magical  incanta- 
tions: she  replied,  that  she  put  trust  in  the  Supreme 
Being  alone,  whose  image  was  impressed  uix'ii  it 
They  demanded  why  siie  carried  in  her  hand  that 
standard  at  the  anointnuait  and  coronation  of  Charles 
at  Rheims:  she  answered,  tliat  the  person  who  liad 
shared  the  danger  was  entitled  to  share  the  glory. 
Wlien  accused  of  going  to  war,  contrary  to  tlie  do 
conioiB  of  her  sex,  and  of  assutiiinp  goveriiiuciit  and 
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command  over  men,  she  scrupled  not  to  reply,  that 
her  sole  purpose  was  to  defeat  the  English,  and  to 
cxoel  them  the  kingdom.  In  the  issue,  she  was  con- 
demned for  all  the  crimes  of  which  she  had  been  ac- 
cused, aggravated  by  heresy  ;  her  revelations  were 
declared  to  be  inventions  of  the  devil  to  delude  the 
people;  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  secular  arm. 

Joan,  so  long  surrounded  by  inveterate  enemies, 
who  treated  her  with  every  mark  of  contumely ; 
brow-beaten  and  overawed  by  men  of  superior  rank, 
and  men  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  revere, 
felt  her  spirit  at  last  subdued;  and  those  visionary 
dreams  of  inspiration,  in  which  she  had  been  buoyed 
up  by  the  triumphs  of  success  and  the  applauses  of 
her  own  party,  gave  way  to  the  terrors  of  that  pu- 
nishment to  which  she  was  sentenced.  She  publicly 
declared  herself  willing  to  recant;  she  acknowledged 
the  illusion  of  those  revelations  which  the  church 
had  rejected;  and  she  promised  never  more  to  main- 
tain them.  Her  sentence  was  then  mitigated  :  she 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  to 
be  fed  during  life  on  bread  and  water. 

Enough  was  now  done  to  fultil  all  political  views, 
and  to  convince  both  the  French  and  the  English 
that  the  opinion  of  Divine  influence,  which  had  so 
much  encouraged  the  one  and  daunted  the  other, 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  But  the  barbarous 
vengeance  of  Joan's  enemies  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  victory.  Suspecting  that  the  female  dress, 
which  she  had  now  consented  to  wear,  was  disagree- 
able to  her,  they  purposely  placed  in  her  apartment 
a  suit  of  men's  apparel,  and  watched  for  the  effects 
of  that  temptation  upon  her.  On  the  sight  of  a 
dress  in  which  she  had  acquired  so  much  renown, 
and  which,  she  once  believed,  she  wore  by  the  par- 
ticular appointment  of  Heaven,  all  her  former  ideas 
and  passions  revived,  and  she  ventured  in  her  soli- 
tude to  clothe  herself  again  in  the  forbidden  gar- 
ment. Her  insidious  enemies  caught  her  in  that 
situation ;  her  fault  was  interpreted  to  be  no  less 
than  a  relapse  into  heresy :  no  recantation  would 
now  suffice,  and  no  pardon  could  be  granted  her. 
She  was  condemned  to  be  burned  in  the  market- 
place of  lloiien,  and  the  infamous  sentence  was  ac- 
cordingly executed.  This  admirable  heroine,  to 
whom  the  more  generous  superstition  of  the  ancients 
would  have  erected  altars,  was,  on  pretence  of  he- 
resy and  magic,  delivered  over  alive  to  the  flames, 
and  e.xpiated,  by  that  dreadful  punishment,  the  sig- 
nal services  which  she  had  rendered  to  her  prince 
and  to  her  native  country. 

The  affairs  of  the  English,  far  from  beiug  ad- 
vanced by  this  execution,  went  every  day  more  and 
more  to  decay  :  the  great  abilities  of  the  regent  were 
unable  to  resist  the  strong  inclination  which  had 
seized  the  French  to  return  under  the  obedience  of 
their  rightful  sovereign,  and  which  that  act  of 
cruelty  was  ill  fitted  to  remove.  Chartres  was  sur- 
prised by  a  stratagem  of  the  count  of  Dunois.  A 
body  of  the  English,  under  Lord  Willoughby,  was 
defeated  at  St.  Celerin  upon  the  Sarte  :  the  fair  in 
the  suburbs  of  Caen,  seated  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  territories,  was  pillaged  by  de  Lore,  a 
French  officer  :  the  duke  of  Bedford  himself  was 
obliged,  by  Dunois,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lagni,  with 
some  loss  of  reputation  :  and  all  these  misfortunes, 
though  light,  yet,  being  continued  and  uninter- 
rupted, brought  discredit  on  the  English,  and  me- 
naced them  with  an  approaching  revolution.  But 
'he  chief  detriment  which  the  regent   sustainf-d,  -was 


by  the  death  of  his  duchess,  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
served some  appearance  of  friendship  between  him 
and  her  brother,  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  hia 
marriage  soon  afterwards  with  Jaqueline  of  Luxem- 
bourg was  the  beginning  of  a  breach  between  them. 
Philip  complained,  that  the  regent  had  never  had 
the  civility  to  inform  him  of  his  intentions,  and  that 
so  sudden  a  marriage  was  a  slight  on  his  sister's  me- 
mory. The  cardinal  of  Winchester  mediated  a  re- 
conciliation between  these  princes,  and  brought  both 
of  them  to  St.  Omer's  for  that  purpose.  The  duke 
of  Bedford  here  expected  the  first  visit,  both  as  he 
was  sou,  brother  and  uncle  to  a  king,  and  because 
he  had  already  made  such  advances  as  to  come  into 
the  duke  of  Burgundy's  territories,  in  order  to  have 
an  interview  with  him  ;  but  Philip,  proud  of  his  great 
power  and  independent  dominions,  refused  to  pay 
this  compliment  to  the  regent :  and  the  two  princes, 
unable  to  adjust  the  ceremonial,  parted  without  see- 
ing each  other  A  bad  prognostic  of  their  cordial 
intentions  to  renew  past  amity 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  interests 
of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  than  to  unite  the  crowns 
of  France  and  England  on  the  same  head  ;  an  event 
which,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  reduced  the 
duke  to  the  rank  of  a  petty  prince,  and  have  ren- 
dered his  situation  entirely  dependant  and  precarious. 
The  title  also  to  the  crown  of  France,  which,  alter 
the  failure  of  the  elder  branches,  might  accrue  to 
the  duke  or  his  posterity,  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 
treaty  of  Troye ;  and  strangers  and  enemies  were 
thereby  irrevocably  fixed  upon  the  throne.  Revenge 
alone  had  carried  Philip  into  these  impolitic  mea- 
sures ;  and  a  point  of  honour  had  hitherto  induced 
him  to  maintain  them.  But  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
passion  gradually  to  decay,  while  the  sense  of  inte- 
rest maintains  a  permanent  influence  and  authority  ; 
the  duke  had,  for  some  years,  appeared  sensibly  to 
relent  in  his  animosity  against  Charles,  and  to 
hearken  willingly  to  the  apologies  made  b)'  that 
prince  for  the  murder  of  the  late  duke  of  Burgundy. 
His  extreme  youth  was  pleaded  in  his  favour  ;  his 
incapacity  to  judge  for  himself;  the  ascendant 
gained  over  him  by  his  ministers ;  and  his  in- 
ability to  resent  a  deed,  which,  without  his  know- 
ledge, had  been  perpetrated  by  those  under  whose 
guidance  he  was  then  placed.  The  more  to  flatter 
the  pride  of  Philip,  the  king  of  France  had  banished 
from  his  court  and  presence  Tanegui  de  Chatel,  and 
all  those  who  were  concerned  in  that  assassination ; 
and  had  offered  to  make  every  other  atonement 
which  could  be  required  of  him.  The  distress  which 
Charles  had  already  suffered  had  tended  to  gratify 
the  duke's  revenge ;  the  miseries  to  which  France 
had  been  so  long  exposed  had  begun  to  move  his 
compassion  ;  and  the  cries  of  all  Europe  admonished 
him,  that  his  resentment,  which  might  hitherto  be 
deemed  pious,  would,  if  carried  farther,  be  univer- 
sally condemned  as  barbarous  and  unrelenting. 
While  the  duke  was  in  this  disposition,  every  dis- 
gust which  he  received  from  England  made  a  double 
impressiou  upon  him ;  the  entreaties  of  the  count 
of  Richemont  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had 
married  his  two  sisters,  had  weight ;  and  he  finally 
determined  to  unite  himself  to  the  royal  family  of 
France,  from  which  his  own  was  descended.  For 
this  purpose  a  congress  was  appointed  at  Arras,  un- 
der the  mediation  of  deputies  from  the  pope  and 
the  council  of  Basle:  the  duke  of  Burgundy  came 
thither  in  person :  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  count 
of  Richemont,  and  other  persons  of  high  rank,  ap- 
peared as  <u^lUcl^^<ldori  iroiu  France  ;  and  tlie  Eny;- 
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lish  having  also  been  invhted  fo  Qtti-nJ,  the  cardinal 
of  Winchester,  the  bishops  of  Norwich  and  St.  Da- 
vid, the  carls  of  Huntingdon  and  Suffolk,  with 
others,  received  from  the  protector  and  council  a 
commission  for  that  purpose. 

The  conferences  were  held  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Vaast ;  nn«l  began  with  discussing  the  proposals  of 
the  two  crowns,  which  were  so  wide  of  each  other  as 
to  admit  of  no  hopes  of  accommodation.  France 
offered  to  cede  Normandy  with  Guicnne,  but  both 
of  them  loaded  with  the  usual  homage  and  vassalage 
to  the  crown.  As  the  claims  of  England  upon 
France  were  universally  unpoj)ular  in  Europe,  the 
mediators  declared  the  offers  of  Charles  very  rea- 
sonable ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Winchester,  with  the 
other  Engli>h  ambassadors,  without  giving  a  parti- 
cular detail  of  their  demands,  immediately  left  the 
congress.  There  remained  nothing  but  to  discuss 
the  mutual  pretensions  of  Charles  and  Philip.  These 
were  easily  adjusted  :  the  vassal  was  in  a  situation 
tn  give  law  to  his  superior  ;  and  he  exacted  condi- 
tions, which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  present  neces- 
gitv,  would  have  been  deemed,  to  the  last  degree, 
dishonourable  and  disadvantageous  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Besides  making  repeated  atonements  and 
acknowledgments  for  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Charles  was  obliged  to  cede  all  the  towns 
of  Picardy  which  lay  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Low  Countries;  he  yielded  several  other  territories; 
he  agreed,  that  these  and  all  the  other  dominions  of 
Philip  should  be  held  by  him,  during  his  life,  with- 
out doing  any  homage,  or  swearing  fealty  to  the 
present  king;  and  he  freed  his  subjects  from  all  ob- 
ligations to  allegiance,  if  ever  he  infringed  this 
treaty.  Such  were  the  conditions  upon  w^hich  France 
purchased  the  friendship  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  duke  sent  a  herald  to  England  with  a  letter, 
in  which  he  notified  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  and  apologised  for  his  departure  from  that  of 
Troye.  The  council  received  the  herald  with  great 
coldness :  they  even  assigned  him  his  lodgings  in  a 
shoemaker's  house,  by  way  of  insult ;  and  the  popu- 
lace were  so  incensed,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter had  not  given  him  guards,  his  life  had  been  ex- 
posed to  danger  when  he  appeared  in  the  streets. 
The  Flemings  and  other  subjects  of  Philip  were 
insulted,  and  some  of  them  murdered  by  the  Lon- 
doners ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  tend  towards  a 
rupture  between  the  two  nations.  These  violences 
were  not  disagreeable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  as 
they  afforded  him  a  pretence  for  the  farther  measures 
which  he  intended  to  take  against  the  English. 
whom  he  now  regarded  as  implacable  and  dan- 
gerous enemies. 

A  few  days  after  the  duke  of  Bedford  received 
intelligence  of  this  treaty,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
England,  he  died  at  Roiieii ;  a  prince  of  great  abili- 
ties, and  of  many  virtues;  and  whose  memory,  ex- 
cept from  the  barbarous  execution  of  the  Maid  of 
Orlean«,  was  unsullied  by  any  considerable  blemish. 
Iiabelk,  queen  of  France,  died  a  little  before  him, 
despised  by  the  English,  detested  by  the  French, 
and  reduced  in  her  latter  years  it>  regard,  with  an 
unnatural  horror,  the  progress  and  successes  of  her 
own  Hon,  in  recovering  posscHsion  of  his  kingdom. 
This  jx-riod  was  also  signalized  by  the  death  of  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  a  great  English  general,  who,  though 
he  commanded  3'XX)  men,  was  foilccl  by  Xain- 
trailles  at  the  hearl  of  six  hundred,  and  soon  aft'T 
expired  of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  the  action. 

The  violent  factions,  which  prevailed  between  the 
duke  of  Glouccntrr  and  th<»  cardinal  of  Winc.heftcr, 


prevented  the  English  from  taking  the  proper  mea 
sures  for  repairing  these  multiplied  losses,  aud  threw 
all  their  affairs  into  confusion.  The  popularity  of 
the  duke,  and  his  near  relation  to  the  crown,  gave 
him  advantages  in  the  contest,  which  he  often  lost 
by  his  open  and  unguarded  temper,  unfit  to  struggle 
with  the  politic  and  interested  spirit  of  his  rival. 
The  balance,  m«iuwhile,  of  these  parties  kept  every 
thing  in  suspense :  foreign  affairs  were  much  ne- 
glected ;  and  though  the  duke  of  York,  son  to  that 
carl  of  Cambridge  who  was  executed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  reign,  was  appointed  successor  to 
the  duke  of  Bedford,  it  was  seven  months  before  his 
commission  passed  the  seals;  and  the  English  re- 
mained so  long  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  a 
proper  head  or  governor. 

The  new  governor,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  capital 
already  lost.  The  Parisians  had  always  been  more 
attached  to  the  Burgundian  than  to  the  English  in- 
terest; and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  their  affections,  without  any  farther  control, 
universally  led  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
under  their  native  sovereign.  The  constable,  toge- 
tlier  with  Lile-Adam,  the  same  person  who  had  be- 
fore put  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  introduced  in  the  night-time  by  intelli- 
gence with  the  citizens :  Lord  Willoughby,  who 
commanded  only  a  small  garrison  of  1500  men,  was 
expelled  :  this  nobleman  discovered  valour  aud  pre- 
sence of  mind  on  the  occasion  ;  but  unable  to  guard 
so  large  a  place  against  such  multitudes,  he  retired 
into  the  Bastile,  and  being  there  invested,  he  deli- 
vered up  that  fortress,  and  was  contented  to  stipulate 
for  the  safe  retreat  of  his  troops  into  Normandy. 

In  the  same  season,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  openly 
took  part  against  England,  and  commenced  hostilities 
by  the  siege  of  Calais,  the  only  place  which  now 
gave  the  English  any  sure  hold  of  France,  and  still 
rendered  them  dangerous.  As  he  was  beloved 
among  his  own  subjects,  and  had  acquired  the 
epithet  of  "  Good,"  from  his  popular  qualities,  he 
was  able  to  interest  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  success  of  this  enterprise ;  and  he 
invested  that  place  with  an  army,  formidable  from 
its  numbers,  but  without  experience,  discipline,  cr 
military  spirit.  On  the  first  alarm  of  this  siege,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  assembled  some  forces,  sent  a 
defiance  to  Philip,  and  challenged  him  to  wait  the 
event  of  a  battle,  which  he  promised  to  give,  as  soon 
as  the  wind  would  permit  him  to  reach  Calais.  The 
warlike  genius  of  the  English  had  at  that  time  ren- 
dered them  terrible  to  all  the  northern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  especially  to  the  Flemings,  who  were  more 
expert  in  manufactures  than  in  arms;  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  being  already  foiled  in  some  attempts 
before  Calais,  and  observing  the  discontent  and  ter- 
ror of  his  own  army,  thought  pro])cr  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  to  retreat  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

The  English  were  still  masters  of  many  fine  pro- 
vinces in  France;  but  retained  possession,  more  by 
the  extreme  weakness  of  Charles,  than  by  the  strength 
of  their  own  garrisons,  or  the  force  of  their  armies. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  surprising  than  the 
feeble  efforts  made,  during  the  course  of  several 
years,  by  these  two  potent  nations  against  each 
other;  while  the  one  struggled  for  independence, 
and  the  other  aspired  to  a  total  conquest  of  its  rival. 
The  general  want  of  industry,  commerce,  and  police, 
in  that  age,  had  rendered  all  the  European  nations, 
and  France  and  Englaml  no  less  than  the  others, 
unfit  for  bearing  the  burthens  of  war,  when  it  was 
prolonged  beyond  one  season  ;  and  the  continuance 
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oC  hostilities  had.  long  ere  this  time,  exhausted  the 
force  and  patience  of  both  kingdoms.  Scarcely 
could  the  appearance  of  an  army  be  brought  into 
the  tield  on  either  side;  and  all  the  operations  con- 
sisted in  the  surprisal  of  places,  in  the  rencounter  of 
detached  parties,  and  in  incursions  upon  the  open 
country ;  which  were  performed  by  small  bodies, 
assembled  on  a  sudden  from  the  neighbouring  gar- 
risons. Iq  this  method  of  conducting  the  war,  the 
French  king  had  much  the  advantage  :  the  afl'ections 
of  the  people  were  entirely  on  his  side :  intelligence 
was  rarly  brought  him  of  the  state  and  motions  of 
the  enemy  :  the  inhabitants  were  ready  to  join  in  any 
attempts  against  the  garrisons  ;  and  thus  ground  was 
continually,  though  slowly,  gained  upon  the  English. 
The  duke  of  York,  who  was  a  prince  of  abilities, 
struggled  against  these  difficulties  during  the  course 
of  live  years ;  and  being  assisted  by  the  valour  of 
Lord  Talbot,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
he  performed  actions  which  acquired  him  honour, 
but  merit  not  the  attention  of  posterity.  It  would 
have  been  well,  had  this  feeble  war,  in  sparing  the 
blood  of  the  people,  prevented  likewise  all  other  op- 
pressions ;  and  had  the  fury  of  men,  which  reason 
and  justice  cannot  restrain,  thus  happily  received  a 
check  from  their  impotence  and  inability.  But  the 
French  and  English,  though  they  exerted  such  small 
force,  were,  however,  stretching  beyond  their  re- 
sources, which  were  still  smaller;  and  the  troops, 
destitute  of  pay,  were  obliged  to  subsist  by  plunder- 
ing and  oppressing  the  country,  both  of  friends  and 
enemies.  The  fields  in  all  the  north  of  France, 
which  was  the  seat  of  war,  were  laid  waste  and  left 
uncultivated.  The  cities  were  gradually  depopulated, 
not  by  the  blood  spilt  in  battle,  but  by  the  more  de- 
structive pillage  of  the  garrisons  :  and  both  parties 
weary  of  hostilities,  which  decided  nothing,  seemed 
at  last  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  set  on  foot  nego- 
ciations  for  that  purpose.  But  the  proposals  of 
France,  and  the  demands  of  England,  were  still  so 
wide  of  each  other,  that  all  hope  of  accommodation 
immediately  vanished.  The  English  ambassadors 
demanded  restitution  of  all  the  piovinces  which  had 
once  been  annexed  to  England,  together  with  the 
Unal  cession  of  Calais  and  its  district ;  and  required 
the  possession  of  these  extensive  territories  without 
the  lnuden  of  any  fealty  or  homage  on  the  part  of 
their  prince :  the  French  offered  only  part  of  Gui- 
enne,  part  of  Normandy,  and  Calais,  loaded  with 
tne  usual  burdens.  It  appeared  in  vain  to  continue 
the  ne^ociation,  while  there  was  so  little  prospect  of 
agreement.  The  English  were  still  too  haughty  to 
stoop  from  the  vast  hopes  which  they  had  formerly 
entertained,  and  to  accept  of  terms  more  suitable  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  duke  of  York  soon  after  resigned  his  govern- 
ment to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  a  nobleman  of  repu- 
.ation,  whom  death  prevented  from  long  enjoying 
this  dignity.  The  duke  upon  the  demise  of  that 
nobleman,  returned  to  his  charge,  and  during  his 
administration,  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the 
king  of  England  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
had  become  necessary  fur  the  commercial  interests 
of  their  subjects.  The  war  with  France  continued 
in  the  same  languid  and  feeble  state  as  before. 

The  captivity  of  five  princes  of  the  blood,  taken 
prisoners  in  the  battle  of  Azincour,  was  a  consider- 
able advantage  which  England  long  enjoyed  over 
its  enemy;  but  this  superiority  was  now  entirely  lost. 
Some  of  these  princes  had  died ;  some  had  been 
ransomed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  most  pow- 
erful among  them,  was  the  last  that  remained  in  the 


hands  of  the  English.     He  offered  the  sum  of  54,000 

nobles  for  his  liberty  ;  and  when  this  proposal  was 
laid  before  the  council  of  England,  as  every  questioa 

was  there  an  object  of  faction,  the  party  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  and  that  of  the  cardinal  of  Winches- 
ter, wore  divided  in  their  sentiments  with  regard  to 
it.  The  duke  reminded  the  council  of  the  dying 
advice  of  the  late  king,  that  none  of  these  prisoners 
should  on  any  account  be  released,  till  his  son 
should  be  of  sufficient  age  to  hold  himself  the  reins 
of  government.  The  cardinal  insisted  on  the  great- 
ness of  the  sum  offered,  which,  in  reality,  was  near 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  all  the  extraordinary  supplies 
that  the  parliament,  during  the  course  of  seven 
years,  granted  for  the  support  of  the  war.  And  ho 
added,  that  the  release  of  this  prince  was  more  likely 
to  be  advantageous  than  prejudicial  to  the  English 
interests  ;  by  filling  the  court  of  France  with  fac- 
tion, and  giving  a  head  to  those  numerous  malcon- 
tents whom  Charles  was  at  present  able,  with  great 
difficulty,  to  restrain.  The  cardinal's  party,  as 
usual,  prevailed  :  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  released, 
after  a  melancholy  captivity  of  twenty-five  years : 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  entire 
reconciliation  with  the  family  of  Orleans,  facilitated 
to  that  prince  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  princes  and  nobility,  in  those 
ages,  went  to  war  on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 
If  they  were  taken  prisoners,  they  either  remained 
in  captivity  during  life,  or  purchased  their  liberty 
at  the  price  which  the  victors  were  pleased  to  im- 
pose, and  which  often  reduced  their  families  to  want 
and  beggary. 

The  sentiments  of  the  cardinal,  some  time  after, 
prevailed  in  another  point  of  still  greater  moment. 
That  prelate  had  always  encouraged  every  proposal 
of  accommodation  with  France ;  and  had  repre- 
sented the  utter  impossibility,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, of  pushing  farther  the  conquests  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  even  maintain- 
ing those  which  were  already  made.  He  insisted 
on  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  parliament  to  grant 
supplies ;  the  disorders  in  which  the  English  affairs 
in  Normandy  were  involved  ;  the  daily  progress 
made  by  the  French  king ;  and  the  advantage  of 
stopping  his  hand  by  a  temporary  accommodation, 
which  might  leave  room  for  time  and  accidents  to 
operate  in  favour  of  the  English.  The  duke  of 
Gloucester,  high-spirited  and  haughty,  and  educa- 
ted in  the  lofty  pretensions  which  the  first  successes 
of  his  two  brothers  had  rendered  familiar  to  him, 
could  not  yet  be  induced  to  relinquish  all  hopes  of 
prevailing  over  France  ;  much  less  could  he  see, 
with  patience,  his  own  opinion  thwarted  and  re- 
jected by  the  influence  of  his  rival  in  the  English 
council.  But,  notwithstanding  his  opposition,  the 
earl  of  Suffolk,  a  nobleman  who  adhered  to  the  car- 
dinal's party,  was  dispatched  to  Tours,  in  order  to 
negociato  with  the  French  ministers.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  adjust  the  ternis  of  a  lasting  peac& 
but  a  truce  for  twenty-two  months  was  concluded, 
which  left  every  thing  on  the  present  footing  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  numerous  disorders  under 
which  the  French  government  laboured,  and  which 
time  alone  could  remedy,  induced  Charles  to  assent 
to  this  truce ;  and  the  same  motives  engageei  him 
afterwards  to  prolong  it.  But  Suffolk,  not  content 
with  executing  this  object  of  his  commission,  pro- 
ceeded also  to  finish  another  business ;  which  seems 
rather  to  have  been  implied  than  expressed  in  the 
powers  that  had  been  granted  him. 

In  proportion  as  lleiiry  advanced  in   years,  lii,^ 
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cbiiracter  became  fully  known  ia  the  court,  and  was 
no  longer  ambiguous  to  either  faction.  Of  the  most 
harmless,  inoffensive,  simple  manners ;  but  of  the 
most  slender  capacity;  he  wiis  litted  both  by  the 
softness  of  his  temper  and  the  weakness  of  his  un- 
derstanding, to  be  perpetually  governed  by  those  who 
surrounded  him;  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  his 
reign  would  prove  a  perpetual  minority.  As  he  had 
now  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  it  was 
natural  to  think  of  choosing  him  a  queen  ;  and  each 
party  was  ambitious  of  having  him  receive  one  from 
their  hand;  as  it  was  probable  tliat  this  circum- 
stance would  decide  for  ever  the  victory  between 
them.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  proposed  a  daughter  of 
thecount  of  Armagnac;  but  had  not  credit  to  effect  his 
purpose.  The  cardinal  and  his  friends  had  cast  their 
eve  on  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier, 
titular  king  of  Sicily,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem,  de- 
scended from  the  count  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles 
v.,  who  had  left  these  magnilicent  titles,  but  with- 
out any  real  power  or  possessions,  to  his  posterity. 
This  princess  herself  was  the  most  accomplished  of 
her  age  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  seemed  to 
possess  those  qualities  which  would  equally  (jualify 
her  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over  Henry,  and  to 
sujjply  all  his  defects  and  weaknesses.  Of  a  mas- 
culine, courageous  spirit,  of  an  enterprising  temper, 
endowed  with  solidity  as  well  as  vivacity  of  under- 
standing, she  had  not  been  able  to  conceal  these 
great  talents  even  in  the  privacy  of  her  father's  fa- 
mily; and  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  that  when 
she  should  mount  the  throne,  they  would  break  out 
with  still  superior  lustre.  The  earl  of  Suffolk, 
therefore,  in  concert  with  his  associates  of  the  En- 
glish council,  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Mar- 
garet, which  were  accepted.  But  this  nobleman, 
besides  pre-occupying  the  princess's  favour,  by  be- 
ing the  chief  means  of  her  advancement,  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  her  and  her  family,  by 
very  extraordinary  concessions:  though  Margaret 
brought  no  dowry  with  her,  he  ventured,  of  himself, 
without  any  direct  authority  from  the  council,  but 
probably  with  the  approbation  of  the  cardinal  and 
the  ruling  members,  to  engage,  by  a  secret  a:  tide, 
that  the  province  of  Maine,  which  was  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  should  be  ceded  fo 
Charles  of  Anjou  her  uncle,  who  was  prime  minister 
and  favourite  of  the  French  king,  and  who  had  al- 
ready received  from  his  master  the  grant  of  tiiat 
province  as  his  appanage. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in  England  : 
Suffolk  obtained  first  the  title  of  marquis,  then  that 
of  duke;  and  even  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment for  his  services  in  concluding  it.  The  princess 
fell  immediately  into  close  connexions  with  the  car- 
dinal and  his  J)arty,  the  dukes  of  Somerset,  Suffolk, 
and  Buckingham;  who,  fortitiod  by  her  powerful 
patronage,  resolved  on  the  iiual  ruin  of  the  duke 
of  Gloucester. 

This  generous  prince,  worsted  in  all  court  in- 
trigues, for  which  his  temper  was  not  suited,  but 
pf>s»cssing  in  a  high  degree  the  favour  of  the  ])ublic, 
had  alreaily  received  from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortifi- 
cation, which  he  had  hitherto  borne  without  viola- 
ting public  peace,  but  which  it  was  imixissible  a 
person  of  bis  spirit  and  humanity  could  ever  for- 
give. His  duchess,  the  daughter  of  lleginald,  lord 
Cobbara,  had  been  accused  of  the  crime  of  witch- 
craft, and  it  was  pretended  that  there  was  found  in 
her  possession  a  waxen  figure  of  the  king,  wliich  she 
and  her  ansociatcs.  Sir  Roger  Bolingbroke  a  priest, 
and  on;;  Margery  Jordan  of  Eye,  melted   in  a  magi- 


cal manner  before  a  slow  fire,  with  an  intention  of 
making  Henry's  force  and  vigour  waste  away  by 
like  insensible  degrees.  The  accusation  was  well 
calculated  to  affect  the  weak  and  credulous  mind  of 
the  king,  and  to  gain  belief  in  an  ignorant  age  ;  and 
the  duchess  was  brought  to  trial  with  her  confede- 
rates. The  nature  of  this  crime,  so  opposite  to  all 
common  sense,  seems  always  to  exempt  the  accusers 
from  observing  the  rules  of  common  sense  in  tiieir 
evidence :  the  prisoners  were  pronounced  guilty ; 
the  duchess  was  condemned  to  do  public  penance, 
and  to  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment;  the  others 
were  executed.  But,  us  these  violent  proceedings 
were  ascribed  solely  to  the  malice  of  the  duke's  ene- 
mies, the  people,  contrary  to  their  usual  practice  in 
such  marvellous  trials,  acquitted  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferers ;  and  encreased  their  esteem  and  affection  to- 
wards a  prince,  who  was  thus  exposed,  without  pro- 
tection, to  those  mortal  injuries. 

These  sentiments  of  the  public  made  the  cardinal 
of  Winchester  and  his  party  sensible  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  destroy  a  man  whose  popularity  might 
become  dangerous,  and  whose  resentment  they  had 
so  much  cause  to  apprehend.  In  order  to  effect 
their  purpose,  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet, 
not  at  London,  which  was  supposed  to  be  too  well 
affected  to  the  duke,  but  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  where 
they  expected  that  he  would  lie  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  soon  af- 
ter found  dead  in  his  bed  ;  and  though  it  was  pre- 
tended that  his  death  was  natural,  and  though  his 
body,  which  was  exposed  to  public  view,  bore  no 
marks  of  outward  violence,  no  one  doubted  but  he 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies. 
An  artitice  formerly  practised  in  the  cases  of  Ed- 
ward H.,  Richard  11. ,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  could  deceive  nobody.  The  rea- 
son of  this  assassination  of  the  duke  seems,  not  that 
the  ruling  party  apprehended  his  acquittal  in  par- 
liament on  account  of  his  innocence,  which,  in  sucii 
times,  was  seldom  much  regarded,  but  that  they 
imagined  his  public  trial  and  execution  would  have 
been  more  invidious  than  his  private  murder,  which 
they  pretended  to  deny.  Some  gentlemen  of  his 
retinue  were  afterwards  tried  as  accomplices  in  his 
treasons,  and  were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  They  were  hanged  and  cut  down  ; 
but  just  as  the  executioner  was  proceeding  to  quar- 
ter them,  their  pardon  was  produced,  and  they  were 
recovered  to  life.  The  most  barbarous  kind  oi' mercy 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Lingard  doubts  the  murder  of  the  duke,  and  ^ivcs 
as  his  reason,  that  Whethamstcde,  abbot  of  ot.  Ai- 
ban's,  a  writer  who  had  received  many  benefits  from 
the  duke,  and  was  much  attached  to  him,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  though  he  se- 
verely condemns  his  opponents,  yet  says  he  died  a 
natural  death.  Mackintosh,  with  Hume,  speaks 
decisively  of  the  "' murder"  of  Gloucester.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  if  he  was  not  murdered,  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  Cardinal  Beaufort,  a  catholic 
dignitary,  are  removed. 

"I'his  duke  is  said  to  have  received  a  better  educa- 
tion than  was  usual  in  his  age,  to  have  founded  one 
of  the  first  public  libraries  in  England,  and  to  have 
been  a  great  i)atron  of  learned  men.  Among  other 
I  advantages  which  lie  reaped  from  this  turn  of  mind, 
'  it  tended  much  to  cure  him  of  credulity,  of  which 
the  following  instance  is  given  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 
There  was  a  man  who  pretended,  that,  though  he 
,  was  born  blind,  he  hud  recovered  his  sight  by  touch- 
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ing  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban's.  The  duke,  happenirg 
soon  after  to  pass  that  way,  questioned  the  man, 
and,  seeming  to  doubt  of  his  sight,  asked  him  the 
colours  of  several  cloaks,  worn  by  persons  of  his  re- 
tinue. The  man  told  them  very  readily.  "  You 
are  a  knave,"  cried  the  prince;  "  had  you  been 
born  blind,  you  could  not  so  soon  have  learned  to 
distinguish  colours  ;  "  and  immediately  ordered  him 
to  be  set  in  the  stocks  as  an  impostor. 

The  cardinal  of  Winchester  died  six  weeks  after 
his  nephew,  whose  murder  was  universally  ascribed 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  gave  him  more  remorse  in  his  last  mo- 
ments than  could  naturally  be  expected  from  a  man 
hardened,  during  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  false- 
hood and  in  politics.  What  share  the  queen  had  in 
this  guilt,  is  uncertain  :  her  usual  activity  and  spirit 
made  the  public  conclude,  with  some  reason,  that 
the  duke's  enemies  durst  not  have  ventured  on  such 
a  deed  without  her  privity.  But  there  happened,  soon 
after,  an  event,  of  which  she  and  her  favourite,  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  bore  incontestibly  the  whole  odium. 

That  article  of  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the 
province  of  Maine  was  to  be  ceded  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  the  queen's  uncle,  had  probably  been  hitherto 
kept  secret ;  and,  during  the  life-time  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  venture 
on  the  execution  of  it.  But,  as  the  court  of  France 
strenuously  insisted  on  performance,  orders  were 
now  dispatched,  under  Henry's  hand,  to  Sir  Francis 
Surienne,  governor  of  Mans,  comm.anding  him  to 
surrender  that  place  to  Charles  of  Anjou.  Surienne, 
either  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  order,  or 
regarding  his  government  as  his  sole  fortune,  re- 
fused compliance;  and  it  became  necessary  for  a 
French  army,  under  the  count  of  Dunois,  to  lay 
siege  to  the  city.  The  governor  made  as  good  a 
defence  as  his  situation  could  permit ;  but,  receiving 
no  relief  from  Edmund  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
at  that  time  governor  of  Normandy,  he  was  at  last 
obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  surrender  not  only 
Mans,  but  all  the  other  fortresses  of  that  province, 
which  was  thus  entirely  alienated  from  the  crown 
of  England. 

The  bad  effects  of  this  measure  stopped  not  here. 
Surienne,  at  the  head  of  all  his  garrisons,  amounting 
to  2500  men,  retired  into  Normandy,  in  expectation 
of  being  taken  into  pay,  and  of  being  quartered  in 
some  towns  of  that  province.  But  Somerset,  who 
had  no  means  of  subsisting  such  a  multitude,  and 
who  was  probably  incensed  at  Surienne's  disobedi- 
ence, refu.sed  to  admit  him;  and  this  adventurer, 
not  daring  to  commit  depredations  on  the  territories 
either  of  the  king  of  France  or  of  England,  marched 
into  Britanny,  seized  the  town  of  Fougeres,  repaired 
the  fortifications  of  Pontorson  and  St.  James  de 
Beuvron,  and  subsisted  his  troops  by  the  ravages 
which  he  exercised  on  that  whole  province.  The 
duke  of  Britanny  complained  of  this  violence  to  the 
king  of  France,  his  liege  lord:  Charles  remon- 
strated with  the  duke  of  Somerset.  That  nobleman 
replied,  that  the  injury  was  done  without  his  pri- 
vity, and  that  he  had  no  authority  over  Surienne 
and  his  companions.  Though  this  answer  ought  to 
have  appeared  satisfactory  to  Charles,  who  had  often 
felt  severely  the  licentious,  independent  spirit  of 
such  mercenary  soldiers,  he  never  would  admit  of 
the  apology.  He  still  insisted  that  these  plunderers 
should  be  recalled,  and  that  reparation  should  be 
made  to  the  duke  of  Britanny  for  all  the  damages 
which  he  had  sustained  :  and,  in  order  to  render  an 
acconnmodaticn  absolutely  imnracticable,  he  made 


the  estimation  of  damages  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  1,600,000  crowns.  He  was  sensible  of  the  su- 
periority which  the  present  state  of  his  affairs  gave 
him  over  England ;  and  he  detennined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

No  sooner  was  the  truce  concluded  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  than  Charles  employed  himself,  with 
great  industry  and  judgment,  in  repairing  those 
numberless  ills  to  which  France,  from  the  continu- 
ance of  wars  both  foreign  and  domestic,  had  so  long 
been  exposed.  He  restored  the  course  of  public 
justice;  he  introduced  order  into  the  finances ;  he 
established  discipline  in  his  troops ;  he  repressed 
faction  in  his  court ;  he  revived  the  languid  state  of 
agriculture  and  the  arts ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  he  rendered  his  kingdom  flourishing 
within  itself,  and  formidable  to  its  neighbours. 
Meanwhile,  affairs  in  England  had  taken  a  very 
different  turn.  The  court  was  divided  into  parties, 
which  were  enraged  against  each  other  :  the  people 
were  discontented  with  the  government :  conquests 
in  France,  which  were  an  object  more  of  glory  than 
of  interest,  were  overlooked  amidst  domestic  inci- 
dents, which  engrossed  the  attention  of  all  men : 
the  governor  of  Normandy,  ill  supplied  with  money, 
was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  troops, 
and  to  allow  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  and  castles 
to  become  ruinous  :  and  the  nobility  and  people  of 
that  province  had,  during  the  late  open  communica- 
tion with  France,  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of 
renewing  connexions  with  their  ancient  master,  and 
of  concerting  the  means  for  expelling  the  English. 
The  occasion,  therefore,  seemed  favourable  to  Charles 
for  breaking  the  truce.  Normandy  was  at  once  in- 
vaded by  four  powerful  armies ;  one  commanded  by 
the  king  himself,  a  second  by  the  duke  of  Britanny, 
a  third  by  the  duke  of  Alenf  on,  and  a  fourth  by  the 
count  of  Dunois.  The  places  opened  their  gates 
almost  as  soon  as  the  French  appeared  before  them: 
Verneiiil,  Nogent,  Chateau  Gaillard,  Ponto  de  Mer, 
Gisors,  Mante, Vernon,  Argentan,  Lisieux,  Fecamp, 
Coutances,  Belesme,  Pont  de  I'Arche.  fell  in  an  in- 
stant into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  duke  of 
Somerset,  so  far  from  having  an  army  which  could 
take  the  field,  and  relieve  these  places,  was  not  able 
to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  garrisons  and 
provisions.  He  retired,  with  the  few  troops  of  which 
he  was  master,  into  Roiien ;  and  thought  it  sufficient, 
if,  till  the  arrival  of  succours  from  England,  he  could 
save  that  capital  from  the  general  fate  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  king  of  France,  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army,  50,000  strong,  presented  himself  before 
the  gates  :  the  dangerous  example  of  revolt  had  in- 
fected the  inhabitants,  and  they  called  aloud  for  a 
capitulation.  Somerset,  unable  to  resist,  at  once, 
both  the  enemies  within  and  from  without,  retired 
with  his  garrison  into  the  palace  and  castle,  which, 
being  places  not  tenable,  he  was  obliged  to  surren- 
der: he  purchased  a  retreat  to  Harfleur  by  the  pay- 
ment of  56,000  crowns,  by  engaging  to  surrender 
Arques,  Tancarville,  Caudebec,  Honfleur,  and  other 
places  in  the  higher  Normandy,  and  by  deliveringr 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  articles.  The  go 
vernor  of  Honfleur  refused  to  obey  his  orders;  upon 
which  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  one  of  the 
hostages,  was  detained  prisoner;  and  the  English 
were  thus  deprived  of  the  only  general  capable  of 
recovering  them  from  their  present  distressed  situa- 
tion. Harfleur  made  a  better  defence  under  Sir 
Thomas  Curson,  the  governor ;  but  was  finally  obliged 
to  open  its  gates  to  Dunois.  Succours,  at  last  ap- 
peared from  England  under  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  and 
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Iniiiied  at  Chcrbour{;h  :  but  these  came  vorv  late, 
amounted  only  to  -i'KX)  men,  and  were  stmn  alter 
put  to  rout  at  Fourmigni  by  the  count  of  Clermont. 
This  battle,  or  rather  skirmish,  was  the  only  action 
fought  by  the  English  for  the  defence  of  their  domi- 
nions in  France,  which  they  had  purchased  at  sucli 
an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  Somerset,  shut 
up  in  Caen  without  any  prospect  of  relief,  found  it 
necessary  to  capitulate :  Falaise  opened  its  pates,  on 
condition  that  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  should  be  re- 
stored to  liberty :  and  Cherbourgh,  the  last  place  of 
Normandy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, being  delivered  u{ ,  the  conquest  of  that  im- 
portant province  was  finished  in  a  twelvemonth  by 
Charles,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  and  of 
his  whole  kingdom. 

A  like  rapid  success  attended  the  French  arms  in 
Guienne ;  though  the  inhabitants  of  that  province 
were,  from  long  custom,  better  inclined  to  the  En- 
glish government.  Dunois  was  despatched  thither, 
and  met  with  no  resistance  in  the  field,  and  very 
little  from  the  towns.  Great  improvements  had 
been  made,  during  this  age,  in  the  structure  and 
management  of  artillery,  and  none  in  fortification  ; 
and  the  art  of  defence  was  by  that  means  more  un- 
equal, than  either  before  or  since,  to  the  art  of  at- 
tack. After  all  the  small  places  about  Bourdeaux 
were  reduced,  that  city  agreed  to  submit,  if  not  re- 
lieved by  a  certain  time ;  and  as  no  one  in  England 
thought  seriously  of  these  distant  concerns,  no  relief 
appeared ;  the  place  surrendered ;  and  Bayonne  being 
taken  soon  after,  this  whole  province,  which  had  re- 
mained united  to  England  since  the  accession  of 
Henry  II.  was,  after  a  period  of  three  centuries, 
finally  swallowed  up  in  the  French  monarchy. 

Though  no  peace  or  truce  was  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  the  war  was,  in  a  manner,  at 
an  end.  The  English,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  civil 
dissensions  which  ensued,  made  but  one  feeble  effort 
more  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne  :  and  Charles,  oc- 
cupied at  home  in  regulating  the  government,  and 
fencing  against  the  intrigues  of  his  factious  son, 
Lewis  the  Dauphin,  scarcely  ever  attempted  to  in- 
vade them  in  their  island,  or  to  retaliate  upon  them, 
by  availing  himself  of  their  intestine  confusions. 

The  comprehensive  remarks  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh give  so  just  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  progress  of  European  society,  that  we  incorpo- 
rate his  masterly  sketch  : — 

"  An  historian  who  rests  for  a  little  space  between 
^ne  lermmation  of  the  Plantagenet  wars  in  France, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  two 
branches  of  that  family  in  England,  may  naturally 
look  around  him,  reviewing  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant events  which  had  passed,  and  casting  his 
eye  onward  to  the  then  unmarked  preparations  for 
the  mighty  mutations  which  were  to  affect  the  rela- 
tions of  states  towards  each  other,  their  internal 
rule  and  condition,  and  to  jjroduce  an  iuliuence  on 
the  character  and  lot  of  the  European  and  even  of 
the  human  race. 

"  A  very  few  particulars  only  can  be  selected  as 
»j.ecimcns  from  so  vast  a  mass. 

"  The  foundaticins  of  the  political  system  of  the 
European  commonwealth  were  now  laid.  A  glance 
over  the  map  of  Europe  in  14.^3  will  satisfy  an  ob- 
lerver  that  the  territories  of  difl'erent  nations  were 
then  fast  app'oiuhing  Ut  the  shape  and  extent  which 
they  retain  at  this  day.  The  P>nglii>h  islanders  had 
only  one  town  of  the  Conliu'^nt  remaining  in  their 
haiidf.  The  Mahometans  of  Spain  were  on  the  eve 
of   being    rcduci-d    under   tiic  Chrigliua   authority. 


Italy  had,  indeed,  lost  her  liberty,  but  had  escaped 
the  ignominy  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Muscovy  was 
emerging  from  the  long  domination  of  the  Tartars. 
Venice,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  three  states  now 
placed  under  foreign  masters,  then  guarded  the 
eastern  frontier  of  ('hristeudom  against  the  Ottoman 
barbarians,  whom  the  absence  of  foresight,  of  mutual 
confidence,  and  a  disregard  of  safely  and  honour 
v.hich  dissraced  western  governments,  had  just  suf- 
fered to  master  Constantinople  and  to  subjugate  the 
eastern  Christians.  France  had  consolidated  the 
greater  part  of  her  central  and  commanding  territo- 
ries. In  the  transfer  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  house 
of  Austria  originated  the  French  jealousy  of  that 
power,  then  rising  into  impoitance  in  south-eastern 
(Jermany.  The  empire  wa:;  daily  becoming  a  looser 
confederacy  under  a  nominal  ruler  whose  small  re- 
mains of  authority  every  day  contributed  to  lessen. 

"  The  internal  or  constitutional  history  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  threatened  in  almost  every  Couti- 
nenlal  country  the  fatal  establishment  of  absolute 
monarchy,  from  which  the  free  and  generous  spirit 
of  the  northern  barbarians  did  not  protect  their  de- 
generate posterity.  In  the  Netherlands,  an  ancient 
gentry,  and  burghers  enriched  by  traffick,  held  their 
still  limited  princes  in  check.  In  Switzerland,  the 
patricians  of  a  few  towns,  together  with  the  gallant 
peasantry  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  escaped  a  master. 
But  parliaments  and  diets,  states-general  and  cortez, 
were  gradually  disappearing  from  view,  or  reduced 
from  august  assemblies  to  insignificant  formalities, 
and  Europe  seemed  on  the  eve  of  exhibiting  nothing 
to  the  disgusted  eye  but  the  dead  uniformity  of  im- 
becile despotism,  dissolute  courts,  and  cruelly  op- 
pressed nations. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  almost  unobserved  advance- 
ment and  diff"usion  of  knowledge  were  paving  tlie 
way  for  discoveries,  of  which  the  high  results  will  be 
contemplated  only  by  unborn  ages.  The  mariner's 
compass  had  conducted  the  Portuguese  to  distant 
points  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  about  to  lead 
them  through  the  unploughed  ocean  to  the  famous 
regions  of  the  East.  Civilized  men,  hitherto  cooped 
uj)  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  aud  the  At- 
lantic, now  visited  the  whole  of  their  subject  planet, 
and  became  its  more  undisputed  sovereigns.  The 
man  was  then  born,  who,  with  two  undecked  boats 
and  one  frail  sloop,  containing  with  difficulty  a 
hundred  and  twenty  persons,  dared  to  stretch  atro-i« 
an  unpassed  ocean,  which  had  hitherto  bounded  llic 
imaginations  as  well  as  the  enterprises  of  men  ;  and 
who,  instead  of  ihat  India  renowned  in  legend  and 
in  story,  of  which  he  was  in  quest,  laid  open  a  new 
world,  which  under  llie  hands  of  the  European  race 
was  one  day  to  jiroduce  governments,  laws,  manners, 
mi)des  of  civilization,  and  states  of  society,  almost  a. 
different  as  its  native  plants  and  animals  from  thou 
of  ancient  Europe.  Who  could  then — who  can  even 
now — foresee  all  the  prodigious  effects  of  these  ms- 
coveries  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind  ? 

"  The  moment  was  fast  approaching,  though  un 
seen  by  civil  and  sjiiritual  rulers,  when  a  Saxon  monk 
was  to  proclaim  (without  his  own  knowledge  aM<l 
against  his  o])inions)  the  right  of  every  man  to  think 
for  himself  on  all  subjects,  the  increasing  duty  of 
exercising  that  right  in  proportion  to  the  sacredness 
and  awfulness  of  the  subject,  the  injustice  and  ty- 
ranny of  all  laws  which  forbid  men  to  aid  their  judg 
mcnt  by  discussion,  and  to  disclose  to  others  what 
they  prized  as  invaluable  truths.  The  discovery  ol 
the  free  exercise  of  reason,  Ihus  unconsciously  and 
undesignedly  made,  was  the  parent  of  every  othei 
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been,  perhaps,  effected  at  that  time  without  another 
occurrence,  which  strikingly  illustrates  the  contrast 
between  the  lasting  and  the  momentary  importance 
of  the  facts  which  affect  the  temporary  greatness  of 
single  Slates,  and  those  advances  in  civilization 
in  which  the  whole  race  of  man  partakes. 

"  Paris,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  evacuated 
by  the  English  in  1435.  The  conquest  of  Bayonne, 
in  1453,  completed  their  expulsion  from  France. 
Few  events  could  then  have  been  deemed  of  more 
moment.  Had  statesmen  been  as  voluminous 
writers  as  they  now  are,  their  correspondence  could 
scarcely  have  handled  any  other  matters.  Of  these 
events,  once  thus  momentous,  a  well-educated  mau 
might  now  mistake  the  date  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twenty  years.  In  the  very  year  of  the  evacuation 
of  Paris,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the  city  of 
Strasburg,  a  lawsuit  was  carried  on  there  between 
John  Gutenberg,  a  gentleman  of  Mencz,  celebrated 
foi;  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  Drizehn,  a  burgher 
of  the  city,  who  was  his  partner  in  a  copying  ma- 
chine, of  which  Gutenberg  reserved  to  himself  the 
secret  of  the  contrivance.  No  litigation  could  seem 
more  base  and  mechanical  to  the  barbarous  barons 
of  Suabia  and  Alsace.  But  the  copying  machine 
was  the  printing-press,  which  has  changed  the  con- 
dition of  mankind.  The  single  and  very  simple 
operation  of  Gutenberg's  invention  in  reducing  the 
price  of  books,  has  augmented  tenfold  the  mass  of 
reason  employed  in  human  pursuits,  and  multiplied, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  calculation,  the  chances  of 
active  genius  and  wisdom." 


CHAP.  XXV. 

HENRY  VI. 

Claim  of  the  duke  of  York  to  the  crown — The  earl  of 
Warwick — Impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Sicjfblk — 
His  banishment— and  death — Popular  insurrection 
—  The  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster — First  arma- 
ment of  the  duke  of  York — First   battle  of!St.  Al- 
lan's— Battle  of  Blore-heath — of  Northampton — A 
parliament—  Battle  of  Wakefield  —  Death  of  the 
duke  of  York — Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross — Second 
BattleofSt.  Alban's — Edward IV.  assumes  the  crown. 
A  WEAK  prince,  seated  on  the  throne  of  England, 
had  never  failed,  how  gentle  soever  and  innocent,  to 
be  infested  with   faction,  discontent,  rebellion,  and 
civil  commotions ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  Henry 
appeared  every  day  in  a  fuller  light,  these  dangerous 
consequences  began,  from  past   experience,   to  be 
universally  and  justly  apprehended.     Men  also  of 
unquiet  spirits,  no  longer  employed  in  foreign  wars, 
whence  they  were  now  excluded  by  the  situation  of 
the  neighbouring  states,  were  more  likely  to  excite 
intestine  disorders,  and,  by  their  emulation,  rivalship, 
and  animosities,  to  tear  the  bowels  of  their  native 
country.     But  though  these  causes  alone  were  suf- 
ficient to  breed  confusion,  there  concurred  another 
circumstance  of  the  most  dangerous  nature:  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  appeared  :  the  title  itself  of  the 
weak  prince,  who  enjoyed  the  name  of  sovereignty, 
was  disputed  ;  and  the  English  were  now  to  pay  the  se- 
vere, though  late,  penalty  of  their  turbulence  under 
Richard  II.,  and  of  their  levity  in  violating,  without 
any  necessity  or  just  reason,  the  lineal  succession  of 
their  monarchs. 

All  the  males  of  the  house  of  Mortimer  were  ex- 
tinct- but  Anne,  the  sister  of  tlie  last  earl  of  Marche, 


the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  had  transmitted  her  latent, 
but  not  yet  forgotten,  claim  to  her  son,  Richard, 
duke  of  York.  This  prince,  thus  descended  by  his 
mother  from  Philippa,  only  daughter  of  the  duVe  of 
Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  stood  plainly 
in  the  order  of  succession  before  the  king,  who  de- 
rived his  descent  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  third 
son  of  that  monarch ;  and  that  claim  could  not,  in 
many  resp'icts,  have  fallen  into  more  dangerous 
hands  than  those  of  the  duke  of  York.  Richard  was 
a  man  of  valour  and  abilities,  of  a  prudent  conduct 
and  mild  disposition :  he  had  enjoyed  an  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  these  virtues  in  his  government 
of  France :  and  though  recalled  from  that  command 
by  the  intrigues  and  superior  interest  of  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  he  had  been  sent  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland ;  had  succeeded  much  better  in  that  enter- 
prise than  his  rival  in  the  defence  of  Normandy ; 
and  had  even  been  able  to  attach  to  his  person  and 
family  the  whole  Irish  nation,  whom  he  was  sent  to 
subdue.  In  the  right  of  his  father,  he  bore  the  rank 
of  first  prince  of  the  blood;  and  by  this  station  he 
gave  a  lustre  to  his  title  derived  from  the  family  of 
Mortimer,  which,  though  of  great  nobility,  was 
equalled  by  other  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  had 
been  eclipsed  by  the  royal  descent  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster.  He  possessed  an  immense  fortune  from 
the  union  of  so  many  successions,  those  of  Cambridge 
and  York  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of  Mortimer 
on  the  other :  which  last  inheritance  had  before 
been  augmented  by  a  union  of  the  estate  of  Clarence 
and  Ulster  with  the  patrimonial  possessions  of  the 
family  of  Marche.  The  alliances  too  of  Richard,  by 
liis  marrying  the  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  had  widely  extended  his  interest 
among  the  nobility,  and  had  procured  him  many 
connexions  in  that  formidable  order. 

The  family  of  Nevil  was,  perhaps,  at  this  time  the 
most  potent,  both  from  their  opulent  possessions, 
and  from  the  characters  of  the  men,  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  England.  For,  besides  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  the  Lords  Latimer,  Fauconberg, 
and  Abergavenny  ;  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  War- 
wick were  of  that  family,  and  were  of  themselves, 
on  many  accounts,  the  greatest  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom.  The  earl  of  Salisbury,  brother-in-law  to 
the  duke  of  York,  was  the  eldest  son  by  a  second 
marriage  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  inhe- 
rited by  his  wife,  daughter  and  heir  of  Montacute, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  killed  before  Orleans,  the  posses- 
sions and  title  of  that  great  family.  His  eldest  son, 
Richard,  had  married  Anne,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  governor 
of  France ;  and  by  this  alliance  he  enjoyed  the  pos- 
sessions, and  had  acquired  the  title,  of  that  other  fa- 
mily, one  of  the  most  opulent,  most  ancient,  and  most 
illustrious  in  England.  The  personal  qualities  also 
of  these  two  earls,  especially  of  Warwick,  enhanced 
the  splendour  of  their  nobility,  and  increased  their 
influence  over  the  people.  This  latter  nobleman, 
commonly  known,  from  the  subsequent  events,  by 
the  appellation  of  the  "  King-maker,"  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  gallantry  in  the  field,  by  the 
hospitality  of  his  table,  by  the  magnificence,  and 
still  more  by  the  generosity  of  his  expense,  and  by 
the  spirited  and  bold  manner  which  attended  him  in 
all  his  actions.  The  undesigning  frankness  and 
openness  of  his  character  rendered  his  conquest 
over  men's  affections  the  more  certain  and  infallible : 
his  presents  were  regarded  as  sure  testimonies  of 
esteem  and  friendship;  and  his  professions  as  the 
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overflowings  of  his  genuine  sentiments.  No  less 
than  SO.CXX)  persons  are  said  to  have  daily  lived 
at  his  board,  in  the  different  manors  and  castles 
which  he  possessed  in  England:  the  military  men, 
allured  by  his  munificence  and  hospitality,  as  well 
as  by  his  bravery,  were  zealously  attached  to  his  in- 
terests :  the  people  in  general  bore  him  an  unlimited 
affection  :  his  numerous  retainers  were  more  devoted 
to  his  will,  than  to  the  prince  or  to  the  laws :  and 
he  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  those 
mighty  barons,  who  formerly  overawed  the  crown, 
and  rendered  the  people  incapable  of  any  regular 
system  of  civil  government. 

But  the  duke  of  York,  besides  the  family  of  Nevil, 
had  many  other  partisans  among  the  great  nobility. 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  descended  from  a 
very  noble  family  of  that  name  in  France,  was  at- 
tached to  his  interests  :  Moubray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
had,  from  his  hereditary  haired  to  the  family  of 
Lancaster,  embraced  the  same  party  :  and  the  dis- 
contents which  universally  prevailed  among  the 
people,  rendered  every  combination  of  the  great  the 
more  dangerous  to  the  established  government. 

Though  the  people  were  never  willing  to  grant 
the  supplies  necessary  for  keeping  possession  of  the 
conquered  provinces  in  France,  they  repined  ex- 
tremely at  the  loss  of  these  boasted  acquisitions ;  and 
fancied,  because  a  sudden  irruption  could  make  con- 
quests, that,  without  steady  counsels  and  a  uniform 
expense,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  them.  The  vo- 
luntary cession  of  Maine  to  the  queen's  uncle  had 
made  them  suspect  treachery  in  the  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Guienne.  They  still  considered  Mar- 
garet as  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  latent  enemy  of  the 
kingdom.  And  when  they  saw  her  father  and  all 
her  relations  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 
French,  they  could  not  be  persuaded  that  she,  who 
was  all  powerful  in  the  English  council,  would  very 
zealously  oppose  them  in  their  enterprises. 

But  the  most  fatal  blow  given  to  the  popularity  of 
the  crown,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, was,  by  the  assassination  of  the  virtuous  duke 
of  Gloucester,  whose  character,  had  he  been  alive, 
would  have  intimidated  the  partisans  of  York ;  but 
whose  memory,  being  extremely  cherished  by  the 
people,  served  to  throw  an  odium  on  all  his  mur- 
derers. By  this  crime  the  reigning  family  suffered 
a  double  prejudice:  it  wag  deprived  of  its  firmest 
support ;  and  it  was  loaded  with  all  the  infamy  of 
that  imprudent  and  barbarous  assassination. 

As  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  known  to  have  had 
an  active  hand  in  the  crime,  he  partook  deeply  of 
the  hatred  attending  it;  and  the  clamours,  which 
necessarily  rose  against  him,  as  prime  mini.ster,  and 
declared  favourite  of  the  queen,  were  thereby  aug- 
mented to  a  tenfold  pitch,  and  became  absolutely 
uncontrollable.  The  great  nobility  could  ill  brook 
to  see  a  subject  exalted  above  them  ;  much  more 
one  who  was  only  great  grandson  to  a  merchant, 
and  who  was  of  a  birth  so  much  inferior  to  theirs. 
The  people  complained  of  his  arbitrary  measures ; 
which  were,  in  some  degree,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  irregular  power  then  possessed  by  the 
prince,  but  which  the  least  disaffection  easily  mag- 
nified into  tyranny.  The  great  acquisitions  which 
he  daily  made  were  the  object  of  envy  ;  and  as  they 
were  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  which  was 
itself  reduced  to  poverty,  they  appeared,  on  that  ac- 
count, to  all  indifferent  persons,  the  more  excep- 
tionable and  invidious. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  ha<l  long  been 
diaprojH>rtioued  to  its  power  aul  dignity,  bad  been 


extremely  dilapidated  during  the  minority  of  Henry  ; 
both  by  the  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  which  the 
king's  uncles  could  not  control,  and  by  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  French  war,  which  had  always 
been  very  ill  supplied  by  tlie  grants  of  parliament 
The  royal  demesnes  were  dissipated ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  king  was  loaded  with  a  debt  ot 
37'2,(X)0/.,  a  sum  so  great,  that  the  parliament  could 
never  think  of  discharging  it.  This  unhaj)py  situa- 
tion forced  the  ministers  uj)on  many  arbitrary  mea- 
sures. The  household  itself  could  not  be  supported 
without  stretching  to  the  utmost  the  right  of  pur- 
veyance, and  rendering  it  a  kind  of  universal  rob- 
bery upon  the  people  :  the  public  clamour  rose  high 
upon  this  occasion,  and  no  one  had  the  equity  to 
make  allowance  for  the  necessity  of  the  king's  situa- 
tion. Suffolk,  once  become  odious,  bore  the  blame 
of  the  whole ;  and  every  grievance,  in  etery  part  oi 
the  administration,  was  universally  imputed  to  his 
tyranny  and  injustice. 

This  nobleman,  sensible  of  the  public  hatred  un- 
der which  he  laboured,  and  foreseeing  an  attack  from 
the  commons,  endeavoured  to  overawe  his  enemies 
by  boldly  presenting  himself  to  the  charge,  and  by 
insisting  upon  his  own  innocence,  and  even  upon 
his  merits,  and  those  of  his  family,  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  rose  in  the  house  of  peers ;  took  notice 
of  the  clamours  propagated  against  him;  and  com- 
plained, that,  after  serving  the  crown  in  thirty-four 
campaigns ;  after  living  abroad  seventeen  years  with- 
out once  returning  to  his  native  country ;  after 
losing  a  father  and  three  brothers  in  the  wars  with 
France ;  after  being  himself  a  prisoner,  and  pur- 
chasing his  liberty  by  a  great  ransom;  it  should  yit 
be  suspected,  that  he  had  been  debauched  from  his 
allegiance  by  that  enemy  whom  he  hud  ever  op- 
posed with  such  zeal  and  fortitude,  and  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  prince,  who  had  rewarded  his  services 
by  the  highest  honours  and  greatest  oflSces  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  confer.  This  speech  did  not 
answer  the  purpose  intended.  The  commons,  ra- 
ther provoked  at  his  challenge,  opened  their  charge 
against  him,  and  sent  up  to  the  peers  an  accusation 
of  high  treason,  divided  into  several  articles.  They 
insisted  that  he  had  persuaded  the  French  king  to 
invade  England  with  an  armed  force,  in  order  to  de- 
pose the  king  and  to  place  upon  the  throne  his  own 
son,  John  de  la  Pole,  whom  he  intended  to  marry 
to  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  John 
duke  of  Somerset,  and  to  whom,  he  imagined,  he 
would  by  that  means  acquire  a  title  to  the  crown : 
that  he  had  contributed  to  the  release  of  the  duke  oi 
(Jrleans,  in  hopes  that  that  prince  would  assist  king 
Charles  in  expelling  the  English  from  France,  and 
recovering  full  possession  of  his  kingdom :  that  be 
had  afterwards  encouraged  that  monarch  to  make 
open  war  on  Normandy  and  Guienne,  and  had  pro- 
moted his  conquests  by  betraying  the  secrets  of 
England,  and  obstructing  the  succours  intended  to 
be  sent  to  those  provinces :  and  that  he  had,  with- 
out any  powers  or  commission,  promised  by  treaty 
to  cede  the  province  of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  had  accordingly  ceded  it :  which  proved  in  the 
issue  the  chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  Normandy. 

It  is  evident,  from  a  review  of  these  articles,  that 
the  commons  adopted,  without  inquiry,  all  the  po- 
pular clamours  against  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
charged  him  with  crimes,  of  which  none  but  the 
vulgar  could  seriously  believe  him  guilty.  Nothing 
ran  be  more  incredible  than  that  a  nobleman,  so 
little  eminent  by  his  birth  and  character,  could  think 
of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his  family,  and  of  dcp" 
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sing  Henry  by  foreign  force,  and  together  with  him, 
Margaret  his  patron,  a  princess  of  so  much  spirit 
ind  penetration.  Suffolk  appealed  to  many  noble- 
men in  the  house,  who  knew  that  he  had  intended 
*o  marry  his  son  to  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  and  was  disappointed  in  his  views  only 
by  the  death  of  that  lady  :  and  he  observed,  that 
Margaret  of  Somerset  could  bring  to  her  husband 
no  title  to  the  crown  :  because  she  herself  was  not 
so  much  as  comprehended  in  entail  settled  by  act  of 
parliament.  It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  loss  of 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  from  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs in  the  two  kingdoms,  without  supposing  any 
treachery  in  the  English  ministers ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  greater  vigour  was  requisite 
to  defend  these  provinces  from  the  arms  of  Charles 
VII.  than  to  conquer  them  at  first  from  his  prede- 
cessor. It  could  never  be  the  interest  of  any  En- 
glish minister  to  betray  and  abandon  such  acquisi- 
tions ;  muL'h  less  of  one  who  was  so  well  established 
in  his  master's  favour,  who  enjoyed  such  high  ho- 
nours and  ample  possessions  in  his  own  countr)', 
who  had  nothing  to  dread  but  the  effects  of  popular 
hatred,  and  who  could  never  think,  without  the  most 
extreme  reluctance,  of  becoming  a  fugitive  and  exile 
in  a  foreign  land.  The  only  article  which  carries 
any  face  of  probability,  is  his  engagement  for  the 
delivery  of  Maine  to  the  queen's  uncle  :  But  Suffolk 
maintained,  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  this 
measure  was  approved  of  by  several  at  the  council 
table ;  and  it  seems  hard  to  ascribe  to  it,  as  is  done 
by  the  commons,  the  subsequent  loss  of  Nonnandy, 
and  expulsion  of  the  English.  Normandy  lay  open 
on  every  side  to  the  invasion  of  the  French  :  Maiue, 
an  inland  province,  must  soon  after  have  fallen 
without  any  attack  :  and  as  the  English  possessed 
in  other  parts  more  fortresses  than  they  could  gar- 
rison or  provide  for,  it  seemed  no  bad  policy  to  con- 
tract their  force,  and  to  render  the  defence  prac- 
ticable, by  reducing  it  within  a  narrower  compass. 

The  commons  were  probably  sensible  that  this 
charge  of  treason  against  Suflblk  would  not  bear  a 
strict  scrutiny ;  and  they  therefore,  soon  after,  sent 
up  against  him  a  new  charge  of  misdemeanors, 
which  they  also  divided  into  several  articles.  They 
affirmed,  among  other  imputations,  that  he  had  pro- 
cured exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown,  had  em- 
bezzled the  public  money,  had  conferred  offices  on 
improper  persons,  had  perverted  justice  by  main- 
taining iniquitous  causes,  and  had  procured  pardons 
for  notorious  offenders.  The  articles  are  mostly 
general ;  but  are  not  improbable :  and  as  Suffolk 
seems  to  have  been  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  minister, 
it  will  not  be  rash  in  us  to  think  that  he  was  guilty, 
and  thai  many  of  these  articles  could  have  been 
proved  against  him.  The  court  was  alarmed  at  the 
prosecution  of  a  favourite  minister,  who  lay  under 
such  a  load  of  popular  prejudices  ;  and  an  expedient 
was  fallen  upon  to  save  him  from  present  ruin.  The 
king  summoned  all  the  lords,  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral, to  his  apartment :  the  prisoner  was  produced 
before  them,  and  asked  what  he  could  say  in  his  own 
defence  ?  He  denied  the  charge ;  but  submitted  to 
the  king's  mercy:  Henry  expressed  himself  not  sa- 
tisfied with  regard  to  the  first  impeachment  for  trea- 
son ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  second,  for  misde- 
meanors, he  declared,  that  by  virtue  of  Suffolk's 
own  submission,  not  by  any  judicial  authority,  he 
banished  him  the  kingdom  during  five  years.  The 
lords  remained  silent ;  but  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  their  own  house,  they  entered  a  protest,  that  this 
sentence   should  nowise  infringe  their  privileges ; 


and  that,  if  Suffolk  had  insisted  upon  his  right,  and 
had  not  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  king's  com- 
mands, he  was  entitled  to  a  trial  by  his  peers  in 
parliament 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  these  irregular  proceedings 
were  meant  to  favour  Suffolk,  and  that,  as  he  still 
possessed  the  queen's  ontidence,  he  would,  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity,  be  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, and  be  reinstated  in  his  former  power  and  cre- 
dit. A  captain  of  a  vessel  was  therefore  employed 
by  his  enemies  to  intercept  him  in  his  passage  to 
France  :  he  was  seized  near  Dover  ;  his  head  struck 
off  on  the  side  of  a  long-boat ;  and  his  body  thrown 
into  the  sea.  No  inquiry  was  made  after  the  actors 
and  accomplices  in  this  atrocious  deed  of  violence. 

The  duke  of  Somerset  succeeded  to  Suffolk's 
power  in  the  ministry,  and  credit  with  the  queen  ; 
and  as  he  was  the  person  under  whose  government 
the  French  provinces  had  been  lost,  the  public,  who 
always  judge  by  the  event,  soon  made  him  equally 
the  object  of  their  animosity  and  hatred.  The  duke 
of  York  was  absent  in  Ireland  during  all  these 
transactions;  and,  however  it  might  be  suspected 
that  his  partisans  had  excited  and  supported  the 
prosecution  against  Suffolk,  no  immediate  ground 
of  complaint  could,  on  that  account,  lie  against  him. 
But  there  happened,  soon  after,  an  incident  which 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  court,  and  discovered  to 
them  the  extrem#  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed from  the  pretensions  of  that  popular  prince. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  set  afloat  by  the  par- 
liamentary impeachment,  and  by  the  fall  of  so  great 
a  favourite  as  Suffolk,  broke  out  in  various  commo- 
tions, which  were  soon  suppressed ;  but  there  arose 
one  in  Kent,  which  was  attended  with  more  dange- 
rous consequences.  A  man  of  low  condition,  one 
John  Cade,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  into  France  for  crimes,  observed,  on 
his  return  to  England,  the  discontents  of  the  people ; 
and  he  laid  on  them  the  foundation  of  projects 
which  were  at  first  crowned  with  surprising  success. 
He  took  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  intending,  as 
is  supposed,  to  pass  himself  for  a  son  of  that  Sir 
John  Mortimer  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  by 
parliament,  and  executed,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign,  without  any  trial  or  evidence,  merely  upon 
an  indictment  of  high  treason  given  in  against  him.* 
On  the  first  mention  of  that  popular  name,  the  com- 
mon people  of  Kent,  to  the  number  of  20,000, 
flocked  to  Cade's  standard,  and  he  excited  their  zeal 
by  publishing  complaints  against  the  numerous 
abuses  in  government,  and  demanding  a  redress  of 
grievances.  The  court,  not  yet  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger,  sent  a  small  force  against  the  rioters,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  who  was 
defeated  and  slain  in  an  action  near  Sevenoaks ;  and 
Cade,  advancing  with  his  followers  towards  London, 
encamped  on  Blackbeath.  Though  elated  by  his 
victory,  he  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  mo- 
deration, and,  sending  to  the  court  a  plausible  list 
of  grievances,  he  promised,  that  when  these  should 
be  redressed,  and  when  Lord  Say,  the  treasurer, 
and  Cromer,  sheriff  of  Kent,  should  be  punished  for 
their  malversations,  he  would  immediately  lay  down 

•  wonders  that  such  a  piece  of  injustice  should  ):ave 

been  committed  in  peaceable  times:  he  might  have  added, 
and  by  such  virtuous  princes  as  Bedford  and  Gloucester.  But 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mortimer  was  guilty,  though  his  con- 
demnation was  hignly  irregular  and  illegal.  The  people  had 
at  this  time  a  very  feeble  sense  of  law  and  a  constitution ;  and 
power  was  very  imperfectly  restrained  by  these  limits.  When 
the  proceedings  of  a  parliament  were  so  irregular  it  is  easy  to 
imagme  that  Uiuse  of  a  king  wuiiid  be  more  to. 
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his  arms.  The  ccuncil,  who  observed  that  nobody 
was  willing  lo  fij^ht  against  men  so  reasonable  in 
their  pretensions,  carried  the  king,  for  present 
safety,  to  Kenilworth ;  and  the  city  immediately 
opened  its  ^ates  to  Clt^t,  who  maintained,  during 
some  time,  great  orrliT  and  discipline  among  his 
followers.  He  always  led  them  into  the  field  during 
the  night-time,  and  published  severe  edicts  against 
plunder  and  violence  of  every  kind :  but  being 
obliged,  in  order  to  gratify  their  malevolence  against 
Say  and  Cromer,  to  put  these  men  to  death  without 
a  legal  trial,  he  found  that,  after  the  commission  of 
this  crime,  he  was  no  longer  master  of  their  riotous 
disposition,  and  that  all  his  orders  were  neglected. 
They  broke  into  a  rich  house,  which  they  plundered; 
and  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  this  act  of  violence, 
shut  their  gates  against  them,  and,  being  seconded 
by  a  -ietachment  of  soldiers  sent  them  bv  Lord 
Scales,  giivernor  of  the  ower,  they  repulsed  the 
rebels  with  great  slaughter.  The  Kentishmen  were 
so  discouraged  by  the  blow,  that,  upon  receiving  a 
general  pardon  from  the  primate,  then  chancellor, 
they  retreated  towards  Rochester,  and  there  dis- 
persed. The  pardon  was  soon  after  annulled,  as 
extorted  by  violence :  a  price  was  set  on  Cade's 
head,  who  was  killed  by  one  Iden,  a  gentleman  of 
Sussex;  and  many  of  his  followers  were  capitally 
punished  for  their  rebellion. 

It  was  imagined  by  the  court,  that  the  duke  of 
York  had  secretly  instigated  Cade  to  this  attempt, 
in  order  to  try,  by  that  experiment,  the  dispositions 
of  the  people  towards  his  title  and  family  :  and  as 
the  event  had  so  far  succeeded  to  his  wish,  the 
ruling  party  had  greater  reason  than  ever  to  appre- 
hend the  future  consequences  of  his  pretensions. 
At  the  same  time  they  heard  that  he  intended  to  re- 
turn from  Ireland;  and  fearing  that  he  meant  to 
bring  an  armed  force  along  with  him,  they  issued 
orders,  in  the  king's  name,  for  opposing  him,  and 
for  debarring  him  entrance  into  England.  But  the 
duke  refuted  his  enemies  by  coming  attended  with 
no  more  than  his  ordinary  retinue :  the  precautions 
of  the  ministers  served  only  to  show  him  their  jea- 
lousy and  malignity  against  him :  he  was  sensible 
that  his  title,  by  being  dangerous  to  the  king,  was 
also  become  dangerous  to  himself:  he  now  saw  the 
impossibility  of  remaining  in  his  present  situation, 
and  the  necessity  of  proceeding  forward  in  support 
of  his  claim.  His  partisans,  therefore,  were  in- 
structed to  maintain,  in  all  companies,  his  right  by 
succession,  and  by  the  established  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  :  these  questions  became  every 
day  more  and  more  the  subject  of  conversation  :  the 
minds  of  men  were  insensibly  sharpened  against 
each  other  by  disputes,  before  they  came  to  more 
dangerous  extremities:  and  various  topics  were 
pleaded  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  each  party. 
The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  main- 
tained, that  though  the  elevation  of  Henry  IV. 
might  at  first  be  deemed  somewhtit  irregular,  and 
could  not  be  justified  by  any  of  those  princijiles  on 
which  that  prince  chose  to  rest  hit  title,  it  was  yet 
founded  on  general  consent,  was  a  national  act,  and 
wa«  derived  from  the  voluntary  approlialion  of  a 
free  jinr^ple,  who,  being  loosened  from  their  allegi- 
ance by  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  government, 
were  moved  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  by  a  sense  of 
public  interest,  to  entrust  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  I 
of  their  deliverer  :  that,  even  if  that  establishment  , 
were  allowed  lo  be  at  first  invalid,  it  had  acquired 
•olidity  by  time — the  only  principle  which  ultimalely 
Ifivcf  authority  lo  ifovcrnuient,  and  removes  those  , 


scruples  which  the  irregular  steps  attending  almost 
all  revolutions  naturally  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  :  that  the  right  of  succession  was  a  rule  ad- 
mitted only  for  general  good,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  order ;  and  could  never  be  pleaded  to  the 
overthrow  of  national  traiKiuillity,  and  the  subver- 
sion of  regular  establishments  :  that  the  principles 
of  liberty,  no  less  than  the  maxims  of  internal  peace, 
were  injured  by  these  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Y'ork;  and  if  so  many  reiterated  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture, by  which  the  crown  was  entailed  on  the  pre 
sent  family,  were  now  invalidated,  the  English  must 
be  considered,  not  as  a  free  people,  who  could  dis- 
pose of  their  own  government,  but  as  a  troop  of 
slaves,  who  were  implicitly  transmitted  by  succes 
sion  from  one  master  to  another :  that  the  nation 
was  bound  to  allegiance  under  the  house  o'  Lancas- 
ter by  moral,  no  lesf  than  by  political  duty ;  and 
were  they  to  infringe  those  numerous  oaths  of  fcaity 
which  they  ha<l  sworn  to  Henry  and  his  predeces- 
sors, thev  woulil  thenceforth  be  thrown  loose  from 
all  j)rincii)les,  and  it  would  be  found  diiUcult  ever 
after  to  fix  and  restrain  them  :  that  the  duke  of 
York  himself  had  frequently  done  homage  to  the 
king  as  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  had  thereby,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  made  an  indirect  renunciation 
of  those  claims  with  which  he  now  dares  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  public:  that,  even  though  the 
violation  of  the  rights  of  blood,  made  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  Richard,  was  perhaps  rash  and  imprudent,  it 
was  too  late  to  remedy  the  mischief;  the  danger  of 
a  disputed  succession  could  no  longer  be  obviated ; 
the  j)eoplo,  accustomed  to  a  government,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  late  king,  had  been  so  glorious, 
and  in  that  of  his  predecessor  so  prudent  and  salu- 
tary, would  still  ascribe  a  right  to  it;  by  causing 
multiplied  disorders,  and  by  shedding  an  inundation 
of  blood,  the  advantage  would  only  be  obtained  of 
exchanging  one  pretender  for  another ;  and  the 
house  of  York  itself,  if  established  on  the  throne, 
would,  on  the  first  opportunity,  be  exposed  to  those 
revolutions  which  the  giddy  spirit  excited  in  the 
people  gave  so  much  reason  to  apprehend  ;  and  that 
though  the  present  king  enjoyed  not  the  shining 
talents  which  had  ajipeared  in  his  father  and  grand- 
father, he  might  still  have  a  son  who  should  bo  en- 
dowed with  them ;  he  was  himself  eminent  for  the 
most  harmless  and  inoffensive  manners ;  and  if  ac- 
tive princes  were  dethroned  on  pretence  of  tyranny, 
and  indolent  ones  on  the  plea  of  incapacity,  there 
would  thenceforth  remain,  in  the  constitution.  n(j 
established  rule  of  obedience  to  any  sovereign. 

Those  strong  topics,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, were  o])))osed  by  arguments  no  less  convincing 
on  the  side  of  the  house  of  York.  The  partisans  of 
this  latter  family  asserted,  that  the  maintenance  of 
order  in  tlie  succession  of  princes,  far  from  doing 
injury  to  the  people,  or  invalidating  their  fundamen- 
tal title  to  good  government,  was  established  only 
for  the  jmrjioses  of  government,  and  served  to  pre- 
vent those  numberless  confusions  which  must  ensue, 
if  no  rule  were  followed  but  the  uncertain  and  dis- 
puted views  of  present  convenience  and  advantage: 
that  the  same  maxims  which  ensured  the  public 
peace,  were  also  salutary  to  national  liberty ;  the 
privileges  of  the  people  could  only  be  maintained  , 
by  the  observance  of  laws  ;  and  if  no  account  were 
made  of  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  it  could  less  be 
expected  that  any  regard  would  be  paid  lo  the  pro-  ! 
pcrty  and  freedom  of  the  subject:  tlial  it  was  never  j 
too  late  to  correct  any  pernicious  precedent ;  an  un- 
just establishment,  the  longer  it  stood,  acquired   llie 
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j^reater  sanction  and  validity ;  it  could,  with  more 
appearance  of  reason,  be  pleaded  as  an  authority  for 
a  like  injustice  ;  and  the  maintenance  of  it,  instead 
of  favouring  public  tranquillity,  tended  to  disjoint 
every  principle  by  which  human  society  was  sup- 
ported :  that  usurpers  would  be  happy,  if  their  pre- 
sent possession  of  power,  or  their  continuance  for  a 
few  years,  could  convert  them  into  legal  princes; 
hut  nothing  would  be  more  miseralde  than  the  peo- 
ple, if  all  restraints  on  violence  and  ambition  were 
thus  removed,  and  a  full  scope  given  to  the  attempts 
of  every  turbulent  innovator :  that  time,  indeed, 
might  bestow  solidity  on  a  g(jTernmcnt  whose  first 
foundations  were  the  most  inlirm;  but  it  required 
both  a  long  course  of  time  to  produce  this  effect, 
and  the  total  extinction  of  those  claimants,  whose 
title  was  built  on  the  original  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution:  that  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  and  the 
the  advancement  of  Henry  IV.  were  not  deliberate 
Ucitional  acts,  but  the  result  of  the  levity  and  vio- 
lence of  the  people,  and  proceeded  from  those  very 
defects  in  human  nature,  which  the  establishment  of 
political  society,  and  of  an  order  in  succession,  was 
calculated  to  prevent :  that  the  subsequent  entails 
of  the  crown  were  a  continuance  of  the  same  violence 
and  usurpation  :  they  were  not  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature, since  the  consent  of  the  rightful  king  was 
still  wilting;  and  the  acquiescence,  first  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Mortimer,  then  of  the  family  of  York,  pro- 
ceeded from  present  necessity,  and  implied  no  re- 
nunciation of  their  pretensions  :  that  the  restoration 
of  the  true  order  of  succession  could  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  change  which  familiarised  the  people  to 
revolutions ;  but  as  the  correction  of  a  foiTner  abuse, 
which  had  itself  encouraged  the  giddy  spirit  of  inno- 
vations, rebellion,  and  disobedience  :  and  that,  as 
the  original  title  of  Lancaster  stood  only  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  IV.  on  present  convenience,  even  this 
principle,  unjustifiable  as  it  was,  when  not  supported 
by  laws,  and  warranted  by  the  constitution,  had  now 
entirely  gone  over  to  the  other  side  ;  nor  was  there 
any  comparison  between  a  prince  utterly  unable  to 
sway  the  sceptre,  and  blindly  governed  by  corrupt 
ministers,  or  lay  an  imperious  quocn,engaged  in  foreign 
and  hostile  interests  ;  and  a  prince  of  mature  years, 
of  approved  wisdom  and  Experience,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, the  lineal  heir  of  the  crown,  who,  liy  his  restora- 
tion would  replace  every  thing  on  ancient  foundations. 
So  many  plausible  arguments  could  be  urged  on 
both  sides  of  this  interesting  question,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  extremely  divided  in  their  sentiments;  and 
though  the  noblemen  of  the  greatest  power  and  in- 
fluence seem  to  have  espoused  the  party  of  York, 
the  opposite  cause  had  the  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by  the  present  laws,  and  by  the  immediate 
possession  of  royal  authority.  There  were  also 
many  great  noblemen  in  the  Lancastrian  party,  who 
balanced  the  power  of  their  antagonists,  and  kept 
the  nation  in  suspense  between  them.  The  earl  of 
Northumberland  adhered  to  the  present  government: 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  in  spite  of  his  connexions 
with  the  duke  of  York,  and  with  the  family  of  Nevil, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,  was  brought  over  to  the 
same  party ;  and  the  whole  north  of  England,  the 
most  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom,  was,  by  means  of 
these  two  potent  noblemen,  warmly  engaged  in  the 
interests  of  Lancaster.  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of 
Somerset,  and  his  brother  Hoary,  were  groat  sup- 
porters of  that  cause  ;  as  were  also  Henry  Holland, 
duke  of  Exeter,  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lords  Clifford,  Dudley, 
S'-'les,  Audley,  and  other  noblemen. 


While  the  kingdom  was  in  this  situation,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  so  many  turbulent  baron*, 
possessed  of  so  much  independent  authority,  wouli 
immediately  have  flown  to  arms,  and  have  decide't 
the  quarrel,  after  their  usual  manner,  by  war  and 
battle,  under  the  standards  of  the  contending  princes. 
But  there  still  were  many  causes  which  retarded 
these  desperate  extremities,  and  made  a  long  train 
of  faction,  intrigue,  and  cabal,  precede  the  military 
operations.  By  the  gradual  progress  of  arts  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
people  were  now  become  of  some  importance ;  laws 
were  beginning  to  be  respected  by  them;  and  it  was 
requisite,  by  various  pretences,  previously  to  recon- 
cile their  minds  to  the  overthrow  of  such  an  ancient 
establishment  as  that  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  er« 
their  concurrence  could  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  duke  of  York  himself,  the  new  claimant,  was  of 
a  moderate  and  cautious  character,  an  enemy  to 
violence,  and  disposed  to  trust  rather  to  time  and 
policy,  than  to  sanguinary  measures,  for  the  success 
of  his  pretensions.  The  very  imbecility  itself  of 
Heury  tended  to  keep  the  factions  in  suspense,  and 
make  them  stand  long  in  awe  of  each  other  :  it  ren- 
dered the  Lancastrian  party  unable  to  strike  any 
violent  blow  against  their  enemies ;  it  encourageu 
the  Yorkists  to  hope,  that,  after  banishing  the  king's 
ministers,  and  getting  possession  of  his  person,  they 
might  gradually  undermine  his  authority,  and  be 
able,  without  the  perilous  expedient  of  a  civil  war, 
to  change  the  succession  by  parliamentary  and 
legal  authority. 

The  dispositions  which  appeared  in  a  parliament 
assembled  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York 
from  Ireland,  favoured  these  expectations  of  his 
partisans,  and  both  discovered  an  unusual  boldness 
in  the  commons,  and  were  a  proof  of  the  general 
discontents  which  prevailed  against  the  administra- 
tion. The  lower  house,  without  any  previous  en- 
quiry or  examination,  without  alleging  any  other 
ground  of  comj)laint  than  common  fame,  ventured 
to  present  a  petition  against  the  duke  ot  Somerset, 
the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  bishop  of  Chester,  sir 
John  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,  and  several  others  of 
inferior  rank;  and  they  prayed  the  king  to  remove 
them  for  ever  from  his  person  and  councils,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  approaching  within  twelve  miles 
of  the  court.  This  was  a  violent  attack,  somewhat 
arbitrary,  and  supported  but  by  few  precedents, 
against  the  ministry ;  yet  the  king  durst  not  openly 
oppose  it :  he  replied,  that,  except  the  lords,  he 
would  banish  all  the  others  from  court  during  a 
year,  unless  he  should  have  occasion  for  their  ser 
vice  in  suppressing  any  rebellion.  At  the  same  time 
he  rejected  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  houses,  for 
attainting  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  in  se- 
veral of  its  clauses,  discovered  a  very  general  pre- 
judice against  the  measures  of  the  court. 

The  duke  of  York,  trusting  to  these  symptoms, 
raised  an  army  of  10,000  men, with  which  he  marched 
towards  London  ;  demanding  a  reformation  in  the 
government,  and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somer 
set  from  all  power  and  authority.  He  unexpectedly 
found  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  against  him ;  and, 
on  his  retreating  into  Kent,  he  was  followed  by  the 
king,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  army;  in  which  se- 
veral of  Richard's  friends,  particularly  Salisbury 
and  Warwick,  appeared ;  probably  w  ith  a  view  of 
mediating  between  the  parties,  and  of  seconding,  on 
occasion,  the  duke  of  York's  pretensions.  A  parley 
ensued ;  Richard  still  insisted  upon  the  removal  of 
Somerset,  and  his  submitting  to  a  trial  in  parlia- 
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ment :  the  court  pretended  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mund,  and  that  uoblemau  was  jmt  in  arrest :  the 
duke  of  York  was  then  persuaded  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  king  in  his  tent;  and,  on  repeating  his  charge 
against  the  duke  of  Suu.ersct,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  that  minister  step  from  behind  the  curtain,  and 
offer  to  maintain  his  innocence.  Richard  now  found 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  ;  that  he  w;is  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies  ;  and  that  it  was  become  necessary, 
ftr  his  own  safety,  to  lower  his  j)retcnsions.  No 
violence,  however,  was  attempted  against  him :  the 
nation  was  not  in  a  disposition  to  bear  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  popular  a  prince  :  he  had  many  friends  in 
Henr)'s  camp:  and  his  son,  who  was  not  in  the 
power  of  the  court,  might  still  be  able  to  revenge  his 
ieath  on  all  his  enemies  :  he  was  therefore  dis- 
missed ;  and  he  retired  to  his  seat  of  Wigmore  on 
the  borders  of  Wales. 

M'hilc  the  duke  of  York  lived  in  this  retreat, 
there  happened  an  incident,  which,  by  increasing  the 
public  discontents,  proved  favourable  to  his  preten- 
sions. Several  Gascon  lords,  affectionate  to  the 
English  government,  and  disgusted  at  the  new  do- 
minion of  the  French,  came  to  London,  and  offered 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  under  Henry.  The  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  with  a,  body  of  8000  men,  was  sent 
over  to  support  tliem.  Bourdeaux  opened  its  gates 
to  him  :  he  made  himself  master  of  Fronsac,  Castil- 
lon,  and  some  other  places :  affairs  began  to  wear 
a  favourable  aspect;  but,  as  Charles  hastened 
to  resist  this  dangerous  invasion,  the  fortunes  of  the 
English  were  soon  reversed  :  Shrewsbury,  a  vene- 
rable warrior,  above  fourscore  years  of  age,  fell  in 
battle;  his  conquests  were  lost;  Bourdeaux  was 
again  obliged  to  submit  to  the  French  king;  and  all 
hopes  of  recovering  the  province  of  Gascony  were 
for  ever  extinguished. 

Though  the  English  might  deem  themselves  happy 
to  be  fairly  rid  of  distant  dominions  which  were  of 
no  use  to  them,  and  which  they  never  could  defend 
against  the  growing  power  of  France,  they  expressed 
great  discontent  on  the  occasion ;  and  they  threw 
all  the  blame  on  the  ministry,  who  had  not  be  n 
able  to  effect  impossibilities.  While  they  were  in 
this  disposition,  the  queen's  delivery  of  a  son,  who 
received  the  name  of  Edward,  was  deemed  no  joy- 
ful incident ;  and  as  it  removed  all  hopes  of  the 
peaceable  succession  of  the  duke  of  York — who  was 
otherwise,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  and  by  the  laws 
enacted  since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster— next  heir  to  the  crown,  it  had  rather  a  ten- 
dency Ui  inflame  the  quarrel  between  the  parties. 
But  the  duke  was  incapable  of  violent  counsek ; 
and  even  when  no  visible  obstacle  lay  between  him 
and  the  throne,  he  was  prevented  b)  his  own  scru- 
ples from  mounting  it.  Henry,  always  unfit  to 
exercise  the  government,  fell  at  this  time  into  a 
distemper,  which  so  far  encreasod  his  natural  imbe- 
cility, that  it  rendered  him  incajiable  of  maintain- 
ing even  the  appearance  of  royalty.  The  queen 
and  the  council,  destitute  of  this  support,  found 
themselves  unable  to  resist  the  York  party;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent.  They 
sent  .Somerset  to  the  tower;  and  appointed  Richard 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  with  ]iowers  to  open  and 
hold  a  session  >,(  parliament.  That  assomldy  alsrj, 
taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
creatf'd  him  protector  during  pleasure.  Men  who 
thu«  entrusted  sovereign  authority  to  one  that  had 
fuch  evident  and  strong  pretensions  to  the  crown, 
were  not  lurcly  averse  to  his  taking  immediate  and 
full  pOMtvsbiuii  UI  It :  3 el  ilie  Ouhe,  uiBieau  ol  pusti- 


ing  them  to  make  farther  concessions,  appeared 
somewhat  timid  and  irresolute,  even  in  receiving 
the  power  which  was  tendered  to  him.  He  desired 
that  it  might  be  recorded  in  parliament,  that  this 
authority  was  conferred  on  him  from  their  own  free 
motion,  without  any  ap[ilicatiun  on  his  part :  he 
expressed  his  hopes  that  they  would  assist  him  in 
the  exercise  of  it :  he  made  it  a  condition  of  his  ac- 
ceptance, that  the  other  lords  who  were  appointed 
to  be  of  his  council,  should  also  accept  of  the  trust 
and  should  exercise  it:  and  he  required  that  all  the 
powers  of  his  olKce  should  be  specified  and  defined 
by  act  of  parliament.  This  moderation  of  Richard 
was  certainly  very  unusual  and  very  amiable  ;  yet 
was  it  attended  with  bad  consequences,  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  and,  by  giving  time  to  the  animosi- 
ties of  faction  to  rise  and  ferment,  it  proved  the 
source  of  all  those  furious  wars  and  commotions 
which,  ensued. 

The  enemies  of  the  duke  of  York  soon  found  it 
in  their  power  to  fake  advantage  of  his  excessive 
caution.  Henry,  being  so  far  recovered  from  his 
distemper  as  to  carry  the  appearance  of  exercising 
the  royal  power,  they  moved  him  to  resume  his 
authority,  to  annul  the  protectorship  of  the  duke,  to 
release  Somerset  from  the  tower,  and  to  commit  the 
administration  into  tho  hands  of  that  noblonian. 
Richard,  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  mu^ht  at- 
tend his  former  acceptance  of  the  parliamentary 
commission,  should  he  submit  to  the  annulling  of  it, 
levied  an  army ;  but  still  w-ithout  advancing  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  He  complained  only  of 
the  king's  ministers,  and  demanded  a  reformation 
of  the  government.  A  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Al- 
ban's,  in  which  the  Yorkists  were  superior,  and 
without  suffering  any  material  loss,  slew  about  50U0 
of  their  enemies ;  among  whom  were  tho  duke  of 
Somerset,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  the  carl  of 
Stafford,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
lord  Clifford,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  king  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of 
York,  who  treated  him  wi'h  great  respect  and  ten- 
derness :  he  was  only  obliged  (which  he  regarded 
as  no  hardship)  to  commit  the  whole  authority  of 
the  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  rival. 

This  was  the  first  blood  sfiilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel, 
which  was  not  finished  in  less  than  a  course  of  thirty 
years,  which  was  signalized  by  twelve  pitched  bat- 
tles, which  opened  a  scene  of  extraordinary  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty,  is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  eighty  princes  of  the  blood,  and  almost  entirely 
annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  of  England.  The 
strong  attachments  which,  at  that  time,  men  of  the 
same  kindred  bore  to  each  other,  and  the  vindictive 
spirit,  whicli  was  considered  as  a  point  of  honour, 
rendered  the  great  families  implacable  in  their  re- 
sentments, and  every  moment  widened  the  breach 
between  the  parties.  Yet  affairs  did  not  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  last  extremities  :  the  nation 
was  kejit  some  time  in  suspense  :  the  vigour  and 
spirit  of  queen  Margaret,  sujiporting  her  small 
power,  still  proved  a  balance  to  the  great  authority 
of  Richard,  which  was  checked  by  his  irresolute 
temper.  A  parliament,  which  was  soon  after  as- 
sembled, plainly  discovered,  by  the  contrariety  of 
their  proceedings,  the  contrariety  of  the  mo'ives 
by  which  they  were  actuated.  They  granted  the 
Yorkists  a  general  indemnity;  and  they  restored 
the  protectorship  to  the  duke,  who,  in  accepting 
it,  still  persevered  in  all  his  former  precautions; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  renewed  ,their  oaths 
-'  f^altv  to  Henry,  and  fixwl  the  continuance  of  tb'' 
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protectorship  to  the  majority  of  his  son  Edward, 
who  was  vested  with  the  usual  dignities  of  prince 
of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl  of  Chester. 
The  only  decisive  act,  passed  in  this  parliament, 
was  a  full  resumption  of  all  the  grants  which  had 
been  made  since  the  death  of  Henry  V.  and  which 
had  reduced  the  crown  to  great  poverty. 

It  wEis  not  found  difficult  to  wrest  power  from 
hands  so  little  tenacious  as  those  of  the  duke  of 
York.  Margaret,  availing  herself  of  that  prince's 
absence,  produced  her  husband  before  the  house  of 
lords  ;  and,  as  his  state  of  health  permitted  him  at 
that  time  to  act  his  part  with  some  tolerable  decency, 
he  declared  his  intentions  of  resuming  the  govern- 
ment, and  of  putting  an  end  to  Richard's  authority. 
This  measure  being  unexpected,  was  not  opposed  by 
the  contrary  party :  the  house  of  lords,  who  were 
many  of  them  disgusted  with  the  late  act  of  resump- 
tion, assented  to  Henry's  proposal  :  and  the  king 
was  declared  to  be  reinstated  in  sovereign  authority. 
Even  the  duke  of  York  acquiesced  in  this  irregular 
act  of  the  peers;  and  no  disturbance  ensued.  But 
that  prince's  claim  to  the  crown  was  too  well  known, 
and  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to  promote  it, 
were  too  evident,  ever  to  allow  sincere  trust  and 
confidence  to  have  place  between  the  parties.  The 
court  retired  to  Coventry,  and  invited  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick  to  at- 
tend the  king's  person.  When  they  were  on  the 
road  they  received  intelligence  that  designs  were 
formed  against  their  liberties  and  lives.  They  im- 
mediately separated  themselves  :  Richard  withdrew 
to  his  castle  of  Wigmore  :  Salisbury  to  Middleham 
in  Yorkshire :  and  Warwick  to  his  government  of 
Calais,  which  had  been  committed  to  him  after  the 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  which,  as  it  gave  him  the 
ci  mmand  ot  the  only  regular  military  force  main- 
tained by  England,  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  present  juncture.  StiU,  men  of  peaceable 
dispositions,  and  among  the  rest,  Bourchier,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  thought  it  not  too  late  to  in- 
terpose with  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  prevent 
that  effusion  of  blood  with  which  the  kingdom  was 
threatened  ;  and  the  awe  in  which  each  party  stood 
of  the  other,  rendered  the  mediation  for  some  time 
successful.  It  was  agreed  that  all  the  great  leaders 
on  both  sides  should  meet  in  London,  and  be  so- 
lemnly reconciled.  The  duke  of  York  and  his  par- 
tisans came  thither  with  numerous  retinues,  and 
took  up  their  quarters  near  each  other  for  mutual 
security.  The  leaders  of  the  Lancastrian  party 
used  the  same  precaution.  The  mayor,  at  the  head 
of  5000  men,  kept  a  strict  watch  night  and  day ; 
and  was  extremely  vigilant  in  maintaining  peace 
between  them.  Terms  were  adjusted,  which  re- 
moved not  the  ground  of  difference.  An  outward 
reconciliation  only  was  procured :  and  in  order  to 
notify  this  accord  to  the  whole  people,  a  solemn 
procession  to  St.  Paul's  was  appointed,  where  the 
duke  of  York  led  Queen  Margaret,  and  a  leader  ofc 
one  party  marched  hand  in  hand  with  a  leader  of 
the  opposite.  The  less  real  cordially  prevailed,  the 
more  were  the  exterior  demonstrations  of  amity 
redoubled.  But  it  was  evident,  that  a  contest  for  a 
crown  could  not  thus  be  peaceably  accommodated ; 
that  each  party  watched  only  for  an  opportunity  of 
subverting  the  other ;  and  that  much  blood  must 
yet  be  spilt,  ere  the  nation  could  be  restored  to 
perfect  tranquillity,  or  enjoy  a  settled  and  estab- 
lished government. 

Even  the  smallest  accident,  without  any  formed 
design,  was  sufficient,  in  the  present  disposition  of 


men's  minds,  to  dissolve  the  seeming  harmony  be- 
tween the  parties ;  and  had  the  intentions  of  the 
leaders  been  ever  so  amicable,  they  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  the  animosity  of  their  followers. 
One  of  the  king's  retinue  insulted  one  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  :  their  companions  on  both  sides  took 
part  in  the  quarrel :  a  fierce  combat  ensued :  the 
earl  apprehended  his  life  to  be  aimed  at :  he  fled  to 
his  government  of  Calais;  and  both  parties,  in  every 
county  of  England,  openly  made  preparations  for 
deciding  the  contest  by  war  and  arms. 

The  earl  of  Salisbury,  marching  to  join  the  duke 
of  York,  was  overtaken  at  Blore-heath,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Staffordshire,  by  lord  Audley,  who  com- 
manded much  superior  forces;  and  a  small  rivulet, 
with  steep  banks,  ran  between  the  armies.  Salis- 
bury here  supplied  his  defect  in  numbers  by  a  stra- 
tagem;  a  refinement,  of  which  there  occur  few  in- 
stances in  the  English  civil  wars,  where  a  headlong 
courage,  more  than  military  conduct,  is  commonly 
to  be  remarked.  He  feigned  a  retreat,  and  allured 
Audley  to  follow  him  with  precipitation  :  but  when 
the  van  of  the  royal  army  had  passed  the  brook, 
Salisbury  suddenly  turned  upon  them,  and,  partly 
by  the  surprise,  partly  by  the  division,  of  the  ene- 
my's forces,  put  this  body  to  rout :  the  example  of 
flight  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  army ;  and 
Salisbury,  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  reached  the 
general  rendezvous  of  theY'orkists  at  Ludlow. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  brought  over  to  this  ren- 
dezvous a  choice  body  of  veterans  from  Calais,  on 
whom  it  was  thought  the  fortune  of  the  war  would 
much  depend ;  but  this  reinforcement  occasioned, 
in  the  issue,  the  immediate  ruin  of  the  duke  of 
York's  party.  When  the  royal  army  approached, 
and  a  general  action  was  every  hour  expected.  Sir 
Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded  the  veterans,  de- 
serted to  the  king  in  the  night-time;  and  the  Yorkists 
were  so  dismayed  at  this  instance  of  treachery,  which 
made  every  man  suspicious  of  his  fellow,  that  they 
separated  next  day,  without  striking  a  stroke :  the 
duke  fled  to  Ireland :  the  earl  of  Warwick,  attended 
by  many  of  the  other  leaders,  escaped  to  Calais, 
where  his  great  popularity  among  all  orders  of  men, 
particularly  among  the  military,  soon  drew  to  him 
partisans,  and  rendered  his  power  very  formidable. 
The  friends  of  the  house  of  York,  in  England,  kept 
themselves  every  where  in  readiness  to  rise  on  the 
first  summons  from  their  leaders. 

After  meeting  with  some  successes  at  sea,  War- 
wick landed  in  Kent,  with  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  the  earl  of  Marche,  eldest  son  of  the  duke  of 
York  ;  and  being  met  by  the  primate,  by  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  he  marched, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  to  London. 
The  city  immediately  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and 
his  troops  encreasing  on  every  day's  march,  he  soon 
found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  the  royal  army, 
which  hastened  from  Coventry  to  attack  him.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Northampton,  and  was  soon 
decided  against  the  royalists  by  the  infidelity  of 
Lord  Grey,  of  Ruthin,  who,  commanding  Henry's 
van,  deserted  to  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of  action, 
and  spread  a  consternation  through  the  troops.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the 
Lords  Beaumont  and  Egremont,  and  Sir  W^iUiam 
Lucie,  were  kiUed  in  the  action  or  pursuit:  the 
slaughter  fell  chiefly  on  the  gentry  and  nobility: 
the  common  people  were  spared  by  orders  of  the 
earls  of  Warwick  and  !Marche.  Henry  himself, 
that  empty  shadow  of  a  king,  was  again  taken  pri- 
soner; and,  as  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  liis 
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manners,  which  bore  the  appcaraure  of  sanctity, 
had  procured  him  the  tender  regard  of  the  people, 
the  carl  of  Warwick  and  the  other  leaders  took  care 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  respectful  de- 
meanour towards  him. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  in  the  king's  name, 
and  met  at  Westminster,  where  the  duke  of  York 
soon  after  appeared  from  Ireland.  He  had  never  hi- 
therto advanced  openly  any  claim  to  tlie  crown :  he 
had  only  complained  of  ill  ministers,  and  demanded 
a  redress  of  grievances  :  and  even  in  the  present 
crisis,  when  the  parliament  was  surrounded  by  his 
victorious  army,  he  showed  such  a  regard  to  law 
and  Lberty,  as  is  unusual  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  party  in  any  civil  dissensions,  and  was  still  less  to 
be  expected  in  those  violent  and  licentious  times. 
He  advanced  towarik  the  throne,  and,  being  met  by 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  had  yet  paid  his  respects  to  the  king,  he  re- 
plied, that  he  knew  of  none  to  whom  he  owed  that 
title.  He  then  stood  near  the  throne,  and,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  house  of  peers,  he  gave  them  a 
deduction  of  his  title  by  descent,  mentioned  the 
cruelties  by  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  paved 
their  way  to  sovereign  power,  insisted  on  the  cala- 
mities which  had  attended  the  government  of  Henry, 
exhorted  them  to  return  into  the  right  path  by  doing 
justice  to  the  lineal  successor,  and  thus  pleaded  his 
cause  before  them  as  his  natural  and  legal  judges. 
This  cool  and  moderate  manner  of  demanding  a 
crown  intimidated  his  friends  and  encouraged  his 
enemies :  the  lords  remained  in  suspense ;  and  no 
one  ventured  to  utter  a  word  on  the  occasion.  Ri- 
chard, who  had  probably  expected  that  the  peers 
would  have  invited  him  to  place  himself  on  the 
throne,  was  much  disappointed  at  their  silence;  but 
desiring  them  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  proposed  to 
them,  he  departed  the  house.  The  peers  took  the 
matter  into  consideration  with  as  much  tranquillity 
as  if  it  had  been  a  common  subject  of  debate  :  they 
desired  the  assistance  of  some  considerable  members 
among  the  commons  in  their  deliberations  :  they 
heard,  in  several  successive  days,  the  reasons  alleged 
for  the  duke  of  York  :  they  even  ventured  to  propose 
objections  to  his  claim,  founded  on  former  entails  of 
the  crown,  and  on  the  oaths  of  fealty  sworn  to  the 
house  of  Lancaster :  they  also  observed,  that,  as 
Richard  had  all  along  borne  the  arms  of  York,  not 
those  of  Clarence,  he  could  not  claim  as  successor 
to  the  latter  family :  and,  after  receiving  answers  to 
these  objections,  derived  from  the  violence  and 
power  by  which  the  house  of  Lancaster  supported 
their  present  possession  of  the  crown,  they  proceeded 
to  give  a  decision.  Their  sentence  was  calculated, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  please  both  parties :  they  de- 
clared  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York  to  be  certain 
and  indefeasible ;  but,  in  cr)nsidcration  that  Henry 
had  enjoyed  the  crown  without  dispute  or  contro- 
versy during  the  course  of  thirty-eight  years,  they 
determined  that  he  should  continue  to  possess  the 
title  and  dignity  during  the  remainder  of  his  life; 
that  the  administration  of  the  government,  meanwhile, 
Hhould  remain  with  Richard;  that  he  should  be  ac- 
knowledged thctrueandlawfulheirof  the  monarcliy ; 
that  every  one  nhoiild  swear  to  mainUiin  his  succes- 
iion,  and  it  should  be  treason  to  allcmpt  his  life  ; 
and  that  all  former  settlements  of  the  crown, 
in  this  and  the  two  last  reigns,  should  be  abrogated 
and  rescinded.  The  duke  acquiesced  in  this  deci- 
•ion  :  Henry  himself,  being  a  prisoner,  could  not 
opp'iic  it :  even  if  he  had  enjoyed  his  liberty,  he 
would  not  probably  havp  felt  any  violen*  relucUvnco 


against  it :  and  the  act  tlius  passed  with  the  unani 
mous  consent  of  the  whole  legislative  body.  Though 
the  mildness  of  this  compromise  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  moderation  of  the  duke  of  York,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  observe  in  those  transactions 
visible  marks  of  a  hiuher  regard  to  law,  and  of  a 
more  fixed  authority,  enjoyed  by  parliament,  than 
has  appeared  in  any  Ibrmer  period  of  English  history 

It  is  probable  that  the  duke,  without  employing 
either  menaces  or  violence,  could  have  obtained 
from  the  commons  a  settlement  more  consistent  and 
j  unilbrm  :  but  as  many,  if  not  all  the  members  of  the 
1  upper  house  had  received  grants,  concessions,  or 
dignities,  during  the  last  sixty  years,  while  the  house 
of  Lancaster  was  possessed  of  the  government ;  tliey 
were  afraid  of  invalidating  their  own  titles  by  too 
sudden  and  violent  an  overthrow  of  that  family;  .ind 
in  thus  temporisinK  between  the  parties,  they  lixed 
the  throne  on  a  basis  upon  which  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly stand.  The  duke,  apprehending  his  chief  d.m- 
ger  to  arise  from  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Queen 
Margaret,  sought  a  pretence  for  banishing  her  the 
kingdom :  he  sent  her,  in  the  king's  name,  a  sum- 
mons to  come  immediately  to  London  ;  intending, 
in  case  of  her  disobedience,  to  proceed  to  extrcmi- 
ties  against  her.  But  the  queen  needed  not  this 
menace  to  excite  her  activity  in  defending  the  rights 
of  her  family.  After  the  defeat  at  Northampton, 
she  fled  with  her  infant  son  to  Dm  ham,  thence  to 
Scotland;  but  soon  returning,  she  applied  to  the 
northern  barons,  and  employed  every  means  to 
procure  their  assistance.  Her  afl'ability,  insinuation, 
and  address,  qualities  in  which  she  excelled  ;  her 
caresses,  her  promises,  wrought  a  powerful  eft'ect  on 
every  one  who  approached  her:  the  admiration  of 
her  great  qualities  was  succeeded  by  compassion  to- 
wards her  helpless  condition :  the  nobility  of  that 
quarter,  who  regarded  themselves  as  the  most  warlike 
in  the  kingdom,  were  moved  by  indignation  to  find 
the  southern  barons  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  crown 
and  settle  the  government;  and  that  they  might  al- 
lure the  people  to  their  standard,  they  promised 
them  the  spoils  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Trent.  By  these  means,  the  queen  had 
collected  an  army  twenty  thousand  strong,  with  a 
celerity  which  was  neither  expected  by  her  friends, 
nor  apprehended  by  her  enemies. 

The  duke  of  York,  informed  of  her  appearance  in 
the  north,  hastened  thither  with  a  body  of  5000  men, 
to  suppress,  as  ho  imagined,  the  beginnings  of  an 
insurrection.  When,  on  his  arrival  at  Wakefield,  he 
found  himself  so  much  outnumbered  by  the  enemy, 
he  threw  himself  into  Sandal  castle,  which  was  si- 
tuated in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  was  advised 
by  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  other  prudent  counsel- 
lors to  remain  in  that  fortress,  till  nis  son,  the  earl 
cf  Marche,  who  w;us  levying  forces  in  tlie  borders  of 
Wales,  could  advance  to  his  assistance.  But  the 
duke,  though  deficient  in  political  courage,  possessed 
personal  bravery  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  not- 
withstanding his  wisdom  and  experience,  he  thought 
that  he  should  be  for  ever  disgraced,  if,  by  taking 
shelter  behind  walls,  he  should  for  a  moment  resign 
the  victory  to  a  woman.  He  descended  into  the 
plain,  and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  which  was 
instantly  accepted.  The  great  inequality  of  num- 
bers was  sufficient  alone  to  decide  the  victory  ;  but 
the  queen,  by  sending  a  detachment,  who  fell  on 
the  back  of  the  duke's  army,  rendered  her  advantage 
stili  more  certain  and  undisputed.  The  duke  him- 
self w;'.8  killed  in  the  action;  and  as  his  body  was 
found  nmont;  the  slain,  tJie  head  was  cut  ofl"  by  Mar 
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garet's  orders,  and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  York,  with 
a  paper  crown  upon  it,  in  derision  of  his  pretanded 
title.  His  son,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  se- 
venteen, was  brought  to  Lord  Clifford;  and  that 
barbarian,  in  revenge  of  his  father's  death,  who  had 
perished  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  murdered  in 
cool  blood,  and  with  his  own  hands,  this  innocent 
prince,  whose  exterior  figure,  as  well  as  other  ac- 
complishments, are  represented  by  historians  as  ex- 
tremely amiable.  The  earl  of  Salisbury  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  beheaded,  with 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  by  martial  law 
at  Pomfret.  There  fell  near  three  thousand  Yorkists 
in  this  battle  (according  to  Lingard  only  2000): 
the  duke  himself  was  greatly  and  justly  lamented  by 
his  own  party ;  a  prince  who  merited  a  better  fate, 
and  whose  errors  in  conduct  proceeded  entirely  from 
such  qualities  as  render  him  the  more  an  object  of 
esteem  and  affection.  He  perished  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  three  sons,  Edward,  George, 
and  Richard,  with  three  daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth, 
and  Margaret. 

The  queen,  after  this  important  victory,  divided 
her  army.  She  sent  the  smaller  division,  under 
Jarper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  half  brother  to  the 
king,  against  Edward,  the  new  duke  of  York.  She 
herself  marched  with  the  larger  division  towards 
London,  where  the  earl  of  Warwick  had  been  left 
with  the  command  of  the  Yorkists.  Pembroke  was 
defeated  by  Edward  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  near  Wig- 
more,  in  Heiefordshire,  with  the  loss  of  near  40UO 
men  :  his  army  was  dispersed ;  he  himself  escaped 
by  flight ;  but  his  father.  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  immediately  beheaded  by  Edward's 
orders.  This  barbarous  practice,  being  once  begun, 
was  continued  by  both  parties,  from  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, which  covered  itself  under  the  pretence  of 
retaliation. 

Margaret  compensated  this  defeat  by  a  victory 
which  she  obtained  over  the  earl  of  Warwick.  That 
nobleman,  on  the  approach  of  the  Lancastrians,  led 
out  his  army,  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
Londoners,  who  were  affectionate  to  his  cause ;  and 
he  gave  battle  to  the  queen  at  St.  Alban's.  While 
the  armies  were  warmly  engaged,  Lovelace,  who 
commanded  a  considerable  body  of  the  Yorkists, 
withdrew  from  the  combat ;  and  this  treacherous 
conduct,  of  which  there  are  many  instances  in  those 
civil  wars,  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  queen. 
About  '2300  of  the  vanquished  perished  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit ;  and  the  person  of  the  king  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  his  own  party.  This  weak  prince 
was  sure  to  be  almost  equally  a  prisoner  whichever 
faction  had  the  keeping  of  him ;  and  scarcely  any 
more  decorum  was  observed  by  one  than  by  the 
other,  in  their  method  of  treating  him.  Lord  Bon- 
ville,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
Yorkists,  remained  with  him  after  the  defeat,  on  as- 
surances of  pardon  given  him  by  Henry:  but  Mar- 
garet, regardless  of  her  husband's  promise,  immedi- 
ately ordered  the  head  of  that  nobleman  to  be  struck 
off  by  the  executioner.  Sir  Thomas  Kiriel,  a  brave 
warrior,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  French 
wars,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  queen  made  no  great  advantage  of  this  vic- 
tory :  young  Edward  advanced  upon  her  from  the 
other  side  ;  and  collecting  the  remains  of  Warwick's 
army,  was  soon  in  a  condition  of  giving  her  battle 
with  superior  forces.  She  was  sensible  of  her  danger 
while  she  lay  between  the  enemy  and  the  city  of 
London  ;  and  she  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  with 
her  army  to  the  north.    Edward  entered  the  capital  | 


amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  and  imme- 
diately opened  a  new  scene  to  his  party.  This  prince, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth,  (then  nineteen  years  of  age,) 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  for  hi? 
bravery,  his  activity,  his  affability,  and  every  popular 
quality,  found  himself  so  much  possessed  of  public 
favour,  that,  elated  with  the  spirit  natural  to  his  age, 
he  resolved  no  longer  to  confine  himself  within  those 
narrow  limits  which  his  father  had  prescribed  to 
himself,  and  which  had  been  found  by  experience 
so  prejudicial  to  his  cause.  He  determined  to  as- 
sume the  name  and  dignity  of  king;  to  insist  openly 
on  his  claim  ;  and  thenceforth  to  treat  the  opposite 
party  as  traitors  and  rebels  to  his  lawful  authority. 
But  as  a  national  consent,  or  the  appearance  of  it, 
still  seemed,  notwithstanding  his  plausible  title,  re- 
quisite to  precede  this  bold  measure ;  and  as  the  as- 
sembling of  a  parliament  might  occasion  too  many 
delays,  and  be  attended  with  other  inconveniences  ; 
he  ventured  to  proceed  in  a  less  regular  manner, 
and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  enemies  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  elevation.  His  army  was 
ordered  to  assemble  in  St.  John's  Fields;  great 
numbers  of  people  surrounded  them ;  an  harangue 
was  pronounced  to  this  mixed  multitude,  setting 
forth  the  title  of  Edward,  and  inveighing  against 
the  tyranny  and  usurpation  of  the  rival  family;  and 
the  people  were  then  asked,  whether  they  would 
have  Henry  of  Lancaster  for  king?  They  unani- 
mously exclaimed  against  the  proposal.  It  was 
then  demanded,  whether  they  would  accept  of  Ed- 
ward, eldest  son  of  the  late  duke  of  York  ?  They 
expressed  their  assent  by  loud  and  joyful  acclama- 
tions. A  great  number  of  bishops,  lords,  magistrates, 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  next  assem- 
bled at  Baynard's  castle,  who  ratified  the  popular 
election ;  and  the  new  king  was  on  the  subsequent 
day,  March  4th,  1461,  proclaimed  in  London,  by 
tb*  title  of  Edward  IV. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  a 
monarch  who,  while  in  his  cradle,  had  been  pro- 
claimed king  both  of  France  and  England,  and  who 
began  his  life  with  the  most  splendid  prospects  that 
any  prince  in  Europe  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  revo- 
lution was  unhappy  for  his  people,  as  it  was  the 
source  of  civil  wars  ;  but  was  almost  entirely  indif- 
ferent to  Henry  himself,  who  was  utterly  incapable 
of  exercising  his  authority,  and  who,  provided  he 
personally  met  with  good  usage,  was  equally  easy, 
as  he  was  equally  enslaved,  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies and  of  his  friends.  His  weakness  and  his  dis- 
puted title  were  the  chief  causes  of  ihe  public  cala- 
mities :  but  whether  his  queen,  and  his  ministers, 
were  not  also  guilty  of  some  great  abuses  of  power 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  at  this  distance  of  time  to  deter- 
mine :  there  remain  no  proofs  on  record  of  any  con- 
siderable violation  of  the  laws,  except  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  which  was  a  private 
crime,  formed  no  precedent,  and  was  too  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  usual  ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  times. 
Lingard,  speaking  of  Henry,  says  "  he  was  a 
prince  whose  personal  character  commanded  the  :e- 
spect  of  his  very  enemies,  and  whose  misfortunes 
still  claim  the  sympathy  of  the  reader.  He  was 
virtuous  and  religious,  humane,  forgiving,  and 
benevolent ;  but  nature  had  denied  him  that  health 
of  body  and  fortitude  of  mind  which  could  have 
enabled  him  to  struggle  through  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  his  situation.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  ascribe  those  difficulties  to  his  misconduct : 
they  arose  from  causes  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol— the  original  defect  in  his  descent,  the  duration 
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of  his  minority,  the  dissensions  of  his  uncles,  and  ' 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  corporal  debility,  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  the  privation  of  reason. 
Some  of  these  causes,  however,  gave  birth  to  pro- 
ceedings, most  interesting  to  those  who  wish  to  in- 
vestigate the  principles  of  our  ancient  constitution. 
From  them  it  appears  that,  though  the  king,  in  case 
of  temporary  absence  from  the  realm,  might  appoint 
a  regent  with  delegated  authority  during  his  ab- 
sence, yet  he  could  not,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  three  estates,  provide  for  the  government  during 
the  minority  of  his  successor :  that  whenever  the 
reigning  monarch,  either  through  extreme  youth  or 
mental  disease,  was  incapable  of  performing  the 
functions  of  royalty,  the  e.xercise  of  his  authority 
devolved  exclusively  on  the  house  of  peers,  who  ap- 
pointed the  great  officers  of  state  and  the  members 
of  the  council,  giving  to  them  powers  to  transact 
the  ordinary  business  of  government,  but  resuming 
those  powers  as  often  as  they  themselves  were  as- 
sembled either  in  parliament  or  in  a  great  council ; 
and  that  the  recognition  of  these  doctrines  was  re- 
quired from  the  first  princes  of  the  blood,  the  dukes 
of  Bedford,  Gloucester,  and  York,  who  at  different 
times  acknowledged  that,  during  the  king's  minority 
or  incapacity,  they  were  entitled  to  no  more  authority 
than  any  other  peer,  unless  it  were  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  whole  body.  For  the  same  reason, 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  disputed,  the 
claims  of  each  party  were  brought  before  the  house 
of  lords,  as  the  only  legitimate  tribunal  which  pos- 
sessed the  authority  to  pronounce  on  so  important  a 
question.  The  commons  neither  presumed,  nor 
would  have  been  suffered,  to  interfere.  They  might 
indeed  represent  the  urgency  of  the  case  to  the  upper 
house,  might  all  be  made  acquainted  with  its  reso- 
lutions, and  if  an  act  of  parliament  were  necessary, 
might  give  their  assent ;  but  the  nomination  of  the 
protector  and  the  counsellors  was  made,  and  their 
powers  were  determined,  by  the  peers  alone  :  and  the 
functions  of  the  two  houses  were  accurately  distin- 
guished in  the  language  of  the  statutes,  which  attri- 
bute the  appointment  to  the  king  by  the  advice  and 
assent  of  the  lords,  and  with  tlie  assent  only  of  the 
commons." 

An  account  of  the  changes  in  the  constitution, 
and  the  other  miscellaneous  transactions,  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  belonging  to  this  period. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

EDWARD  IV. 

Battle  of  Towton — Henry  etcapet  into  Scotland/— A 
jKirtiameyit — Battle  of  Hexham^-Henry  taken  pn- 
tmiKT  and  confined  in  the  Towtr — King's  mariiage 
uith  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray — Waru-ick  disgutledr— 
Alliance  with  Buryuwly—lnturrection  in  I'urkihire 
— Battle  of  Banhury — Warwick  and  Clarence  ba- 
nithed — Warwick    and    Clarence   return — Edward 
IV.   erpelled — Henry    VI.    retlored  —  Edward    IV. 
nturni — Battle  of  Bamet,  aiul  death   of   W'aruuck 
— Battle,  of  Tewkubury,  and  murder  of  Prince   Ed- 
ward— Death  of  Henry  VI. — Invasion  of  France — 
I'eace  of  I'ecijuiyni — I'rial  andetecution  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence — Death  and  character  of  Edward  IV. 
Yot,N(i  E<l»ard,  now  in  his   twentieth   year,  was 
of  a  teriipiT  well  fitted  to  make  his  way  through  such 
a  fccnc  of  war,   havoc,    and   devastation,   as  must 
fonduct  him  to  the   full   posscwtiou  of  that  crown, 
which  he  cliiimed  from  hereditary  right,  but  which 


he  had  assumed  from  the  tumultuary  election  alone 
of  his  own  party.  He  was  bold,  active,  enterprising ; 
and  his  hardness  of  heart  and  severity  of  character 
rendered  him  impregnable  to  all  those  movements 
of  compassion,  which  might  relax  his  vigour  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  bloody  revenges  upon  his 
enemies.  The  very  commencement  of  his  reign 
gave  symptoms  of  his  sanguinary  disposition.  Two 
of  the  old  chroniclers  give  the  following  example  of 
his  prompt  and  despotic  conduct :  a  tradesman  of 
London,  who  kept  a  shop  of  the  Crown,  having 
said  that  he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the  Crown ; 
this  harmless  pleasantry  was  interpreted  to  be  spo- 
ken in  derision  of  Edward's  assumed  title ;  and  he 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  the  offence.  The 
scaffold,  as  well  as  the  field,  incessantly  streamed 
with  the  noblest  blood  of  England,  spilt  in  the  quar- 
rel between  the  two  contending  families,  whose  ani- 
mosity was  now  become  implacable.  The  people, 
divided  in  their  affections,  took  different  symbols  of 
party :  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  chose 
the  red  rose  as  their  mark  of  distinction  ;  those  of 
York  were  denominated  from  the  white  ;  and  these 
civil  wars  were  thus  known,  over  Europe,  by  the 
name  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  roses. 

The  license  in  which  Queen  Margaret  had  been 
obliged  to  indulge  her  troops  infused  great  terror 
and  aversion  into  the  city  of  London  and  all  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  she  there 
expected  an  obstinate  resistance,  she  had  prudently 
retired  northwards  among  her  own  partisans.  The 
same  license,  joined  to  the  zeal  of  faction,  soon 
brought  great  multitudes  to  her  standard ;  and  she 
was  able  in  a  few  days,  to  assemble  an  army,  sixty 
thousand  strong,  in  Yorkshire.  The  king  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  hastened  with  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  to  check  her  progress ;  and  when 
they  reached  Pomfret  they  dispatched  a  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Fitzwalter,  to 
secure  the  passage  of  Ferrybridge  over  the  river 
Ayre,  which  lay  between  them  and  the  enemy. 
Fitzwalter  took  possession  of  the  post  assigned  him; 
but  was  not  able  to  maintain  it  against  lord  Clifford, 
who  attacked  him  with  superior  numbers.  The 
Yorkists  were  chased  back  with  great  slaughter; 
and  Lord  Fitzwalter  himself  was  slain  in  the  action. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  dreading  the  consequences 
of  this  disaster,  at  a  time  when  a  decisive  action  was 
every  hour  expected,  immediately  ordered  his  horse 
to  be  brought  to  him,  which  he  stabbed  before  the 
whole  army;  and,  kissing  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
swore  that  he  was  determined  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  meanest  soldier.  And,  to  show  the  greater  se- 
curity, a  proclamation  was  at  the  same  time  issued, 
giving  to  every  one  full  liberty  to  retire;  but  me- 
nacing the  severest  punishment  to  those  who  should 
discover  any  symptoms  of  cowardice  in  the  ensuing 
battle.  Lord  Falconberg  was  sent  to  recover  the 
post  which  had  been  lost :  he  passed  the  river  some 
miles  above  Ferrjbridge,  and,  falling  unexpectedly 
on  Lord  Clifford,  revenged  the  former  disaster  by 
the  defeat  of  the  party  and  the  death  of  their  leader. 

The  hostile  armies  met  between  Tow  ton  and  Sax- 
ton  ;  Towton  is  three  miles  to  the  south-east  of 
Tadcastcr  in  the  West-riding  of  Yorkshire.  A 
fierce  and  bloody  battle  ensued.  While  the  York- 
ists where  advancing  to  the  charge,  there  happened 
a  great  fall  of  snow,  which  driving  full  in  the  faces 
of  their  enemies,  blinded  them;  and  this  advantage 
was  improved  by  a  stratagem  of  Lord  Falconbcrg's. 
That  nobleman  ordered  some  infantry  to  advance 
before  the  line,  and,  after  having  sent  a  volley  of 
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flight  arrows,  as  they  were  called,  amidst  the  enemy, 
immediately  to  retire.  The  Lancastrians,  imagin- 
ing that  they  were  within  reach  of  the  opposite 
army,  discharged  all  their  arrows,  which  thus  fell 
short  of  the  Yorkists.  After  the  quivers  of  the  ene- 
my were  emptied,  Edward  advanced  his  line,  and 
did  eTCcution  with  impunity  on  the  dismayed  Lan- 
castri-ans :  the  bow  however  was  soon  laid  aside, 
and  the  sword  decided  the  combat,  which  ended  in 
a  total  victory  on  the  side  of  the  Yorkists.  Edward 
issued  orders  to  give  no  quarter.  The  routed  army 
was  pursued  to  Tadcaster  with  great  bloodshed  and 
confusion  ;  and  above  thirty-si.\  thousand  men  are 
computed  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  pursuit  : 
among  these  were  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and 
his  brother.  Sir  John  Nevil,  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, the  Lords  Dacres  and  Welles,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Trollop.  The  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  was  now  en- 
gaged in  Henry's  party,  was  brought  a  prisoner  to 
Edward,  and  was,  soon  after,  beheaded  by  martial 
law  at  York.  His  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole  erected 
over  a  gate  of  that  city  ;  and  the  head  of  Duke  Ri- 
chard, and  that  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  were  taken 
down,  and  buried  with  their  bodies.  Henry  and 
Margaret  had  remained  at  York  during  the  action ; 
but  learning  the  defeat  of  their  army,  and  being 
sensible  that  no  place  in  England  could  now  afford 
them  shelter,  they  fled  with  great  precipitation  into 
Scotland.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Exeter,  who,  though  he  had  married  Edward's  sis- 
ter, had  taken  part  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  by 
Henry  duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  commanded  in 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Towton,  and  who  was 
the  son  of  that  nobleman  killed  in  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Alban's. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  animosity  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  kingdoms,  Scotland  had  never 
exerted  itself  with  vigour  to  take  advantage,  either 
of  the  wars  which  England  carried  on  with  France, 
or  of  the  civil  commotions  which  arose  between  the 
contending  families.  James  I.,  more  laudably  em- 
ployed in  civilizing  his  subjects,  and  taming  them 
to  the  salutary  yoke  of  law  and  justice,  avoided  all 
hostilities  with  foreign  nations ;  and  though  he 
seemed  interested  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
France  and  England,  he  gave  no  farther  assistance 
to  the  former  kingdom  in  its  greatest  distresses,  than 
permitting,  and  perhaps  encouraging,  his  subjects 
to  enlist  in  the  French  service.  After  the  murder 
of  that  excellent  prince,  the  minority  of  his  son  and 
successor  James  H.,  and  the  distractions  incident  to 
it,  retained  the  Scots  in  the  same  state  of  neutral- 
ity ;  and  the  superiority  visibly  acquired  by  France, 
rendered  it  then  unnecessary  for  her  ally  to  inter- 
fere in  her  defence.  But,  when  the  quarrel  com- 
menced between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
and  became  absolutely  incurable  but  by  the  total 
extinction  of  one  party ;  James  who  had  now  risen 
to  man's  estate,  was  tempted  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity, and  he  endeavoured  to  recover  those  places 
which  the  English  had  formerly  conquered  from  his 
ancestors.  He  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Roxbo- 
rough  in  14G0,  and  hud  provided  himself  with  a 
small  train  of  artillery  for  that  enterprise  :  but  his 
cannon  were  so  ill  framed,  that  one  of  them  burst  as 
he  was  firing  it,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the 
flower  of  his  age.  His  son  and  successor,  James  III. 
was  also  a  minor  on  his  succession  :  the  usual  dis- 
tractions ensued  in  the  government :  the  queeu- 
dowager,  Anne  of  Gueldres,  aspired  to  the  regency : 
'he  family  of  Douglas  opposed  her  pretensions  :  and 
Queen  Miirguret,  when  she  fled  into  Scotland,  found 


there  a  people  little  less  divided  by  faction  than 
those  by  whom  she  had  been  expelled.  Though  she 
pleaded  the  connexions  between  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland  and  the  house  of  Lancaster,  by  the  young 
king's  grandmother,  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  So- 
merset ;  she  could  engage  the  Scottish  council  to 
go  no  farther  than  to  express  their  good  wishes  in 
her  favour:  but  on  her  offer  to  deliver  them  im- 
mediately the  important  fortress  of  Berwick,  and 
to  contract  her  son  in  marriage  with  a  sister  of  king 
James,  she  found  a  better  reception  ;  and  the  Scots 
promised  the  assistance  of  their  arms  to  reinstate 
her  family  upon  the  throne.  But,  as  the  danger 
from  that  quarter  seemed  not  very  urgent  to  Edward, 
he  did  not  pursue  the  fugitive  king  and  queen  into 
their  retreat;  but  returned  to  London,  where  a  par- 
liament was  summoned  for  settling  the  government. 

On  the  meeting  of  this  assembly,  Edward  found 
the  good  effects  of  his  vigorous  measure  in  assuming 
the  crown,  as  well  as  of  his  victory  at  Towton,  by 
which  he  had  secured  it :  the  parliament  no  longer 
hesitated  between  the  two  families,  or  proposed  any 
of  those  ambiguous  decisions,  which  could  only  serve 
to  perpetuate  and  inflame  the  animosities  of  party. 
They  recognized  the  title  of  Edward,  by  hereditary 
descent,  through  the  family  of  Mortimer ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  king  by  right,  from  the  death  of 
his  father,  who  had  also  the  same  lawful  title ;  and 
that  he  was  in  possession  of  the  crown  from  the  day 
that  he  assumed  the  government,  tendered  to  him 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  They  expressed 
their  abhorren'^e  of  the  usurpation  and  intrusion  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  particularly  that  of  the  earl 
of  Derby,  otherwise  called  Henry  IV.,  which,  they 
said,  had  been  attended  with  every  kind  of  disorder, 
the  murder  of  the  sovereign  and  the  oppression  of 
the  subject.  They  annulled  every  grant  which  had 
passed  in  those  reigns  ;  they  reinstated  the  king  in 
all  the  possessions  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown 
at  the  pretended  deposition  of  Richard  II.;  and 
though  they  confirmed  judicial  deeds,  and  th«  de- 
crees of  inferior  courts,  they  reversed  all  attainders 
passed  in  any  pretended  parliament,  particularly  the 
attainder  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  the  king's  grand- 
father; as  well  as  that  of  the  earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Gloucester,  and  of  Lord  Lumley,  who  had  been  for- 
feited for  adhering  to  Richard  II. 

Many  of  these  votes  were  the  result  of  the  usual 
violence  of  party  :  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
in  more  peaceable  times,  repealed  them :  and  the 
statutes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  being  the  deeds 
of  an  established  government,  and  enacted  by 
princes  long  possessed  of  authority,  have  always 
been  held  as  valid  and  obligatory.  The  parliament, 
however,  in  subverting  such  deep  foundations,  had 
still  the  pretence  of  replacing  the  government  on 
its  ancient  and  natural  basis :  but,  in  their  subse- 
quent measures,  they  were  more  guided  by  revenge, 
at  least  by  the  views  of  convenience,  than  by  the 
maxims  of  equity  and  justice.  They  passed  an  act 
of  forfeiture  and  attainder  against  Henry  VI.  and 
Queen  Margaret,  and  their  infant  son,  prince  Ed- 
ward :  the  same  act  was  extended  to  the  dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Exeter  ;  to  the  earls  of  Northumber- 
land, Devonshire,  Pembroke, Wilts  ;  to  theViscount 
Beaumont ;  the  Lords  Roos,  Nevil,  Clifford, Welles, 
Dacre,  Gray  of  Rugemont,  Hungerford ;  to  Alexan- 
der Hedie,  Nicholas  Latimer,  Edmund  Mountfort, 
John  Heron,  and  many  other  persons  of  distinction. 
The  parliament  vested  the  estates  of  all  these  at- 
tainted persons  in  the  crown :  though  their  sole 
crime  was  the  adhering  to  a  prince  whom  every  in- 
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dividual  of  tne  parliament  had  long  recognized,  and 
whom  that  very  king  himself,  who  was  now  seated 
on  the  throne,  had  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  his 
lawful  sovereign. 

The  necessity  of  supporting  the  government  esta- 
blished will  more  fully  justify  some  other  acts  of 
violence  ;  though  the  method  of  conducting  them 
may  still  appear  exceptionable.  John  carl  of  Ox- 
ford, and  his  son  Aubrey  de  \'cre,  being  detected  in 
a  correspondence  with  Margaret,  were  tried  by 
martial  law  before  the  constable,  and  condemned 
and  executed.  Sir  William  Tyrrel,  Sir  Thomas 
Tudeuham,  and  John  Montgomery,  were  convicted 
in  the  same  arbitrary  court,  were  executed,  and 
their  estates  forfeited.  This  introduction  of  martial 
law  into  civil  government  was  a  high  strain  of  pre- 
rogative, which,  were  it  not  for  the  violence  of  the 
times,  would  probably  have  appeared  exceptionable 
to  a  nation  so  jealous  of  their  liberties  as  the  English 
were  now  become.  It  was  impossible  but  such  a 
great  and  sudden  revolution  must  leave  the  roots  of 
discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  subject,  which 
would  require  great  art,  or,  in  lieu  of  it,  great  violence, 
to  extirpate  them.  The  latter  was  more  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  the  nation  in  that  uncultivated  age. 

But  the  new  establishment  still  seemed  precarious 
and  uncertain,  not  only  from  the  domestic  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  but  from  the  efforts  of  foreign 
powers.       In  France,   Lewis,  the  eleventh  of  the 
name,  had  succeeded  to  his  father  Charles  in  1460 ; 
and  was  led,   from  the  obvious  motives  of  national 
interest,   to  feed  the  flames  of  civil  discord  among 
such  dangerous  neighbours,  by  giving  support  to  the 
weaker  party.  But  the  intriguing  and  politic  genius 
of  this  prince  was  here  checked  by  itself:   havincr 
attempted  to  subdue  the  independent  spirit  of  his 
own  vassals,   he  had  excited  such  an  opposition  at 
home,  as  prevented  him  from  taking  all  the  advan- 
tage which  the  opportunity  afibrded,  of  the  dissen- 
tions  among  the   English.      He   sent,   however,   a 
small  body  to   Henry's  iissistance  under  Varenne, 
seneschal  of  Normandy,  who  landed  in  Northumber- 
land, and  got  possession  of  the  castle  of  Alnwick : 
but  as  the  indefatigable  Margaret  went  in  person  to 
France,   where    she    solicited  larger  supplies,    and 
promised  Lewis  to  deliver  up  Calais,  if  her  family 
bhould   by   his  means  be  restored  to  the  throne  of 
England;   he  was  induced   to  send  along  with  her  a 
body  of  '2(J()0  men  at  arms,   which  enabled  her  to 
take  the  field,  and  to  make  an  inroad  into  England. 
Though  reinforced  by  a  numerous  train  of  adven- 
turers from  Scotland,  and  by  many  partisans  of  the 
family  of  Lancaster;  she  received  a  check  at  Hcdg. 
ley-more  from  Lord  Montacute,  or  Montagu,  brother 
U)  the  earl  of  Warwick,   and   warden   of  the  east 
marches  between   Scotland  and  England.     Monta- 
gue was  80  encouraged  with  this  success,  that,  while 
a  numerous  reinforcement   was  on  their  march  to 
join  him  by  orders  from  Edward,   he  yet  ventured, 
with  his  own  troops  alone,  to  attack  the  Lancastrians 
at   Hexham;  and   he  obtained  a  comj)letc  victory 
over  them.     The  duke  of  Somerset,  the  Lords  Koos 
and  Hiingerford,  were  taken  in  the  pursuit,  and  im- 
modiatfly  beheaded    by    martial    law   at    Hexham, 
."nummary  justice  was   in   like  manner  executed  at 
Newcastle  on  Sir  Humphrey  Nevil  and  .'cvcral  other 
gentlemen.     All  those  who  were  spared  in  the  field 
sufTercd  on  the  scaffold  ;  and  the  utter  extermination 
of  their  adverxuries   was  now  become  the  j)lain  ob- 
ject of  the  York   ]iarly — a  conduct   which  received 


The  fate  of  the  unfortuncite  royal  family,  after 
this  defeat,  was  singular.  Margaret,  flying  with 
her  son  into  a  forest,  where  she  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal herself,  was  beset,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  by  robbers,  who,  either  ignorant  or  regardless 
of  her  quality,  despoiled  her  of  her  liugs  and  jewels, 
and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  indignity.  The 
partition  of  this  rich  booty  raised  a  quarrel  among 
them,  and,  while  their  attention  was  thus  engaged, 
she  took  the  opportunity  of  making  her  escape  with 
her  son  into  the  thickest  of  the  forest,  where  she 
wandered  for  some  time,  overspent  with  hunger  and 
fatigue,  and  sunk  with  terror  and  aflfliction.  While 
in  this  wretched  condition,  she  saw  a  robber  ap- 
proach with  his  naked  sword,  and,  finding  that  she 
had  no  means  of  escape,  she  suddenly  embraced  the 
resolution  of  trusting  entirely  for  protection  to  his 
faith  and  generosity.  She  advanced  towards  him, 
and,  presenting  to  him  the  young  prince,  called  out 
to  him,  "  Here,  my  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care 
the  safety  of  your  king's  son."  The  man,  whose 
humanity  and  generous  spirit  had  been  obscured, 
not  entirely  lost,  by  his  vicious  course  of  life,  was 
struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  event,  and  vowed, 
not  only  to  abstain  fioni  all  injury  against  the  prin- 
cess, but  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  her  service. 
This  incident  is  placed  by  Lingard  before  the  battle 
of  Hexham.  She  dwelt  some  time  concealed  iu  the 
forest,  and  was  at  last  conducted  to  the  sea-coast, 
whence  she  made  her  escape  into  Flanders.  She 
passed  thence  into  her  father's  court,  where  she  lived 
several  years  in  privacy  and  retirement.  Her  hus- 
band was  not  so  fortunate  or  so  dexterous  in  finding 
the  means  of  escape.  Some  of  his  friends  took  him 
under  their  protection,  and  conveyed  him  into  Lan- 
cashire.where  he  remained  concealed  during  a  twelve- 
month ;  but  he  was  at  last  detected,  delivered  up  to 
Edward,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  safety  of 
his  person  was  owing  less  to  the  generosity  of  his 
enemies  than  to  the  contempt  which  they  had  en- 
tertained of  his  courage  and  his  understanding. 

Mackintosh  says,  that  Henry  "  secreted  himself 
in  the  borders,  where  the  doubtful  jurisdiction,  the 
wild  life  of  the  borderers,  and  their  very  precarious 
allegiance,  afibrded  him  facilities  for  sudden  and 
rapid  escape.  Either  misled  by  Edward's  spies, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  boundaries  and  despair- 
ing of  security  in  Scotland,  or  perhaps  in  one  of  his 
fits  of  idiotcy,  Henry  threw  himself  into  England, 
where,  from  authentic  documents,  it  appears  that 
while  sitting  at  one  of  his  few  and  troubled  meals,  ai 
Waddington-hall  in  Lancashire,  he  was  detected  by 
Sir  James  Harrington,  the  testimony  of  whose  in- 
famy is  perpetuated  by  the  grant  of  large  estates, 
the  bitter  fruits  of  confiscation."  According  to 
Lingard  "  he  was  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
monk  of  Abingdon ;  and  taken  by  the  servants  of 
Sir  James  Harrington,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  Wad 
dington-hall,  in  Yurksliire.  At  Islington  the  uufjr- 
tunate  king  was  met  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
ordered  by  proclamation  that  no  one  shoul''  show 
him  any  respect,  tied  his  feet  to  the  stirrups  dS  a  pri- 
soner, led  him  thrice  round  the  pillory,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  tower.  There  he  /ma  treated 
with  humanity,  but  kept  in  the  most  rigorous  con- 
finement for  some  years." 

The  imprisonment  of  Henry,  the  expulsion  of 
Margaret,  the  execution  and  confiscation  of  all  the 
most  cminpiit  Lancastrians,  seemed  to  give  full  se- 
curity   to   Edward's   government;    whose   title   by 


but   too  plausible  an   apoli  gy  from  the   preceding    blood  being  now  recognised  by  parliament,  and  uui 
'practice  of  the  L:tncastri4iiii.  |  veritaily  ituumitled  lu  by  the  people,  was  no  longer 
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in  danger  of  being  impeached  by  any  antagonist. 
In  this  prosperous  situation,  the  king  delivered  him- 
belfup,  without  controul,  to  those  pleasures  which 
his  youth,  his  high  fortune,  and  his  natural  temper 
invited  him  to  enjoy;  and  the  cares  of  royalty  were 
less  attended  to,  than  the  dissipation  of  amusement 
or  tha  allurements  of  passion.  The  cruel  and  un- 
relenting spirit  of  Edward,  though  enured  to  the  fe- 
rocity of  civil  wars,  was  at  the  same  time  extremely 
devoted  to  the  softer  passions,  which,  without  miti- 
gating his  severe  temper,  maintained  a  great  influ- 
ence over  him,  and  shared  his  attachment  with  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  military  glory. 
During  the  present  interval  of  peace,  he  lived  in 
the  most  familiar  manner  with  his  subjects,  parti- 
cularly with  the  Londoners  ;  and  the  beauty  of  his 
person,  as  well  as  the  gallantry  of  his  address, 
which,  even  unassisted  by  his  royal  dignity,  would 
have  rendered  him  acceptable  to  women,  facilitated 
all  his  applications  for  their  favour.  This  easy  and 
pleasurable  course  of  life  augmented  every  day  his 
popularity  among  all  ranks  of  men :  he  was  the 
peculiar  favourite  of  the  young  and  gay  of  both 
sexes.  The  disposition  of  the  English,  little  addicted 
to  jealousy,  kept  them  from  taking  umbrage  at 
these  liberties  :  and  his  indulgence  in  amusements, 
while  it  gratified  his  inclination,  was  thus  become, 
without  design,  a  means  of  supporting  and  securing 
his  government.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  confine  the 
ruling  passion  within  the  strict  rules  of  prudence, 
the  amorous  temper  of  Edward  led  him  into  a  snare 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  repose,  and  to  the  stability 
of  his  throne. 

Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg,  duchess  of  Bedford, 
had,  after  her  husband's  death,  so  far  sacrificed  her 
ambition  to  love,  that  she  espoused  in  second  mar- 
riage Sir  Richard  Woodville,  a  private  gentleman, 
to  whom  she  bore  several  children ;  and  among  the 
rest,  Elizabeth,  who  was  remarkable  for  tiie  grace 
and  beauty  of  her  person,  as  well  as  for  other  ami- 
able accomplishments.  This  young  lady  had  mar- 
ried Sir  John  Gray  of  Groby,  by  whom  she  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  her  husband  being  slain  i'.i  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  fighting  on  the  side  of  Lan- 
caster, and  his  estate  being  for  that  reason  confis- 
cated, his  widow  retired  to  live  with  her  father,  at 
his  seat  of  Grafton  in  Northamptonshire.  The 
king  came  accidentally  to  the  house  after  a  hunting 
party,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  duchess  of  Bed- 
ford; and  as  the  occasion  seemed  favourable  for  ob- 
taining some  grace  from  this  gallant  monarch,  the 
young  widow  flung  herself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
many  tears  entreated  him  to  take  pity  on  her  impo- 
verished and  distressed  children.  The  sight  of  so 
much  beauty  in  affliction  strongly  affected  the  amo- 
rous Edward;  love  stole  insensibly  into  his  heart 
under  the  guise  of  compassion  ;  and  her  sorrow,  so 
becoming  a  virtuous  matron,  made  his  esteem  and 
regard  quickly  correspond  to  his  affection.  He 
raised  her  from  the  ground  with  assurances  of  fa- 
vour ;  he  found  his  passion  increase  every  moment 
by  the  conversation  of  the  amiable  object;  and  he 
was  soon  reduced,  in  his  turn,  to  the  posture  and 
style  of  a  supplicant  at  the  feet  of  Elizabeth.  But 
the  lady,  either  averse  to  dishonourable  love  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  or  perceiving  that  the  impression 
which  she  had  made  was  so  deep  as  to  give  her 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  highest  elevation,  obstinately 
refused  to  gratify  his  passion  ;  and  all  the  endear- 
ments, caresses,  and  importunities  of  the  young  and 
amiable  Edward  proved  fruitless  against  her  rigid 
iind  inflexible  virtue.     His  passion,  irribitedby  op- 


position, and  increased  by  his  veneration  for  such 
honourable  sentiments,  carried  him  at  last  beyond 
all  bounds  of  reason  ;  and  he  offered  to  share  his 
throne,  as  well  as  his  heart,  with  the  woman  whose 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  character  seemed 
so  well  to  entitle  her  to  both.  This  marriage  was 
privately  celebrated  at  Grafton.  The  secret  was 
carefully  kept  for  some  time  :  no  one  suspected,  that 
so  libertine  a  prince  could  sacrifice  so  much  to  a 
romantic  passion :  and  there  were  in  particular 
strong  reasons,  which  at  that  time  rendered  this 
step  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  impru- 
dent. According  to  Mackintosh  she  had  not  a 
beautiful  face,  but  Edward  "was  charmed  by  her 
graceful  form,  her  '  pregnant  wit,'  and  her  '  elo- 
quent tongue.'  " 

The  king,  desirous  to  secure  his  throne,  as  well 
by  the  prospect  of  issue,  as  by  foreign  alliances,  had, 
a  little  before,  determined  to  make  application  to 
some  neighbouring  princess  ;  and  he  had  cast  his 
eye  on  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  of  the  queen  of  France, 
who  he  hoped  would,  by  her  marriage,  ensure  him 
the  friendship  of  that  power,  which  was  alone  both 
able  and  inclined  to  give  support  and  assistance  to 
his  rival.  To  render  the  negociation  more  success- 
ful, the  earl  of  Warwick  had  been  dispatched  to 
Paris,  where  the  princess  then  resided ;  he  had  de- 
manded Bona  in  marriage  for  the  king  ;  his  propo- 
sals had  been  accepted  ;  the  treaty  was  fully  con- 
cluded ;  and  nothing  remained  but  the  ratification 
of  the  terms  agreed  on,  aud  the  bringing  over  the 
princess  to  England.  But  when  the  secret  of  Ed- 
ward's marriage  broke  out,  the  haughty  earl,  deem- 
ing himself  affronted,  both  by  being  employed  in 
this  fruitless  negociation,  and  by  being  kept  a  stran- 
ger to  the  king's  intentions,  who  had  owed  every- 
thing to  his  friendship,  immediately  returned  to 
England,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation.  The 
influence  of  passion  over  so  young  a  man  as  Ed- 
ward might  have  served  as  an  excuse  for  his  impru- 
dent conduct,  had  he  deigned  to  acknowledge  his 
error,  or  had  pleaded  his  weakness  as  an  apology : 
but  his  faulty  shame  or  pride  prevented  him  from 
so  much  as  mentioning  the  matter  to  Warwick  ;  and 
that  nobleman  was  allowed  to  depart  the  court,  full 
of  the  same  ill-humour  and  discontent  which  he 
brought  to  it. 

Lingard  says  in  commenting  on  these  confused 
and  indistinct  transactions,  "  Many  writers  tell  us 
that  the  enmity  of  Warwick  arose  from  his  disap- 
pointment caused  by  Edward's  clandestine  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth.  If  we  may  believe  them,  the 
earl  was  at  the  very  time  in  France,  negociating  on 
the  part  of  the  king  a  marriage  with  Bona  of  Sa- 
voy, sister  to  the  queen  of  France  ;  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission,  brought  back  with  him  the 
count  of  Dampmartia  as  ambassador  from  Louis. 
To  me  the  whole  story  appears  a  fiction.  L  It  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  more  ancient  historians.  2. 
Warwick  was  not  at  the  time  in  France.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  ten  days  before  the  marriage,  he  was 
employed  in  negociating  a  truce  with  the  French 
envoys  in  London  ;  and  on  the  26th  May,  about 
three  weeks  after  it,  was  appointed  to  treat  of  ano- 
ther truce  with  the  king  of  Scots.  3.  Nor  could  he 
bring  Dampmartia  with  him  to  England.  For  that 
nobleman  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Bastile 
in  September  1-103,  and  remained  there  till  May 
1465.  Three  contemporary  and  well-informed  wri- 
ters, the  two  continuators  of  the  history  of  Croyland 
and  Worcester,  attribute  his  discontent  to  the  mar- 
riages and  honours  granted  to  the  Woodvilles,  and 
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the  marriage  of  the  Priucoss  Elizabeth  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  :  and  a  fourth  tells  us  from  the 
mouth  of  Edward  himself,  that  the  king's  suspicion 
of  Warwick's  fidelity  arose  from  the  secret  confe- 
rences of  that  nobleman  with  Louis  at  Roiien." 

Every  incident  now  tended  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  king  and  this  powerful  subject.  The 
queen,  who  lost  not  her  influence  by  marriage,  was 
equally  solicitous  to  draw  every  grace  and  favour  to 
her  own  friends  and  kindred,  and  to  exclude  those 
of  the  earl,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  mortal  ene- 
my. Her  father  was  created  carl  of  Rivers  :  he 
was  made  treasurer  in  the  room  of  Lord  Mountjoy  : 
he  was  invested  in  the  office  of  constable  for  life  ; 
and  his  son  received  the  survivance  of  that  high 
dignity.  The  same  young  nobleman  was  married 
to  the  only  daughter  of  Lord  Scales,  enjoyed  the 
great  estate  of  that  family,  and  had  the  title  of  Scales 
conferred  upon  him.  Catherine,  the  queen's  sister, 
was  married  to  the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  a  ward  of  the  crown :  Mary,  another  of  her 
sisters,  espoused  William  Herbert,  created  earl  of 
Huntingdon:  Ann,  a  third  sister,  was  given  in  mar- 
riage to  the  son  and  heir  of  Gray  Lord  Ruthvn, 
created  earl  of  Kent-  The  daughter  and  heir  of  the 
duke  of  E.xeter,  who  was  also  the  king's  niece,  was 
contracted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  one  of  the  queen's 
sons  by  her  former  husband ;  and  as  Lord  Mon- 
tague was  treating  of  a  marriage  between  his  son 
and  this  lady,  the  preference  given  to  young  Gray 
was  deemed  an  injury  and  affront  to  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  Nevil. 

The  earl  of  Warwick  could  not  suffer  with  pa- 
tience the  least  diminution  of  that  credit  which  he 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  which  he  thought  he  had  me- 
rited by  such  important  services.  Though  he  had  re- 
( eived  so  many  grants  from  the  crown,  that  the  re- 
venue arising  from  them  amounted,  besides  his  pa- 
trimonial estate,  to  80,000  crowns  a  year,  according 
to  the  computation  of  Philip  de  Coniiues;  his  am- 
bitious spirit  was  still  dissatisfied,  so  long  as  he  saw 
others  surpass  him  in  authority  and  inlluence  with 
the  king.  Edward  also,  jealous  of  that  power  whii  h 
bad  supported  him,  and  which  he  himself  had  con- 
tributed still  higher  to  exalt,  was  well  pleased  to 
raise  up  rivals  in  credit  to  the  earl  of  Warwick;  and 
he  justified,  by  this  political  view,  his  extreme  par- 
tiality to  the  queen's  kindred.  But  the  nobility  of 
England,  envying  the  sudden  growth  of  the  Wood- 
villes,  were  more  inclined  to  t.ike  part  with  War- 
wick's discontent,  to  whose  grandeur  they  were  al- 
ready accustomed,  and  v  ho  had  reconciled  them  to 
bis  superiority  by  his  gracious  and  popular  manners. 
And  as  Edward  obtained  from  parliament  a  gene- 
ral resumption  of  all  grants  which  he  had  made 
since  his  accession,  and  which  had  extremely  im])o- 
verished  the  crown  ;  this  act,  though  it  passed  with 
8ome  exceptions,  particularly  one  in  favour  of  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  no- 
bility, and  disgusted  many,  even  zealou.s  partisans  of 
the  family  of  York. 

But  the  most  considerable  associate  that  Warwick 
acquired  to  his  party,  was  George  duke  of  Clarence, 
•he  king's  iccond  lirother.  This  prince  deemed 
himself  no  less  injured  than  the  othf-r  (rrandecs,  by 
Ihe  uncontrolled  influence  of  the  queen  and  her  rela- 
tions ;  and  as  his  fortunes  were  still  left  on  a  precari- 
ous footing,  while  theirs  were  fully  established,  this  neg- 
lect, joined  to  his  unquii.-t  and  restless  spirit,  inclined 
him  to  give  countenance  to  all  th*"  malcontents.  The 
foTourabIc  opportunity  of  (gaining  him  was  eppied 
tiy  the  earl  of  Warwick  who  -jfTered  him  in  marria^'c 


his  eldest  daughter,  and  co-heir  of  his  immense  for 
tunes  ;  a  settlement  which  as  it  was  superior  to  any 
that  the  king  himself  could  confer  upon  him,  immc- 
mediately  attached  him  to  the  party  of  the  oarL 
Thus  an  extensive  and  dangerous  combination  was 
insensibly  formed  against  Edward  and  his  ministry. 
Though  the  immediate  object  of  the  malcontontx 
was  not  to  overturn  the  throne,  it  was  diflScult  to 
foresee  the  extremities  to  which  they  might  be  car- 
ried :  and  as  opposition  to  government  was  usually 
in  those  ages  i)rosecuted  by  force  of  arms,  civil  con- 
vulsions and  disorders  were  likely  to  be  soon  the  re- 
sult of  these  intrigues  and  confeder<icies. 

While  this  cloud  was  gathering  at  home,  Edward 
carried  his  views  abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  secure 
himself  against  his  factious  nobility  by  entering 
into  foreign  alliances.  The  dark  and  dangerous  am- 
bition of  Lewis  XL,  the  more  it  was  known,  the 
greater  alarm  it  excited  among  his  neighbours  and 
vassals;  and  as  it  was  supported  by  great  abilities,  and 
unrestrained  by  any  principle  of  faith  or  humanity, 
they  found  no  security  to  themselves  but  by  a  jealous 
combination  ao;ainst  him.  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  now  dead :  his  rich  and  extensive  dominions 
were  devolved  to  Charles  his  only  son,  whose  martial 
disposition  acquired  him  the  surname  of  "Bold," 
and  whose  ambition,  more  outrageous  than  that  of 
Lewis,  but  seconded  by  less  power  and  policy,  was 
regarded  with  a  more  favourable  eye  by  the  other 
potentates  of  Europe.  The  opposition  of  interests, 
and  still  more,  a  natural  antipathy  of  chaiacter,  pro- 
duced a  declared  animosity  between  these  bad 
princes ;  and  Edward  was  thus  secure  of  the  sincere 
attachment  of  cither  of  them,  for  whom  he  should 
choose  to  declare  himself.  The  duke  of  Burjjundy 
being  descended  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Por- 
tugal, from  John  of  Gaunt,  was  naturally  inclined  to 
favour  the  house  of  Lancaster  :  but  this  considera- 
tion was  easily  overbalanced  by  political  motives; 
and  Charles,  perceiving  the  interests  of  that  house 
to  be  extremely  decayed  in  England,  sent  over  his 
natural  brother,  commonly  called  the  Bastard  of 
Burgundy,  to  carry  in  his  name  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  Margaret  the  king's  sister.  The  alliance 
of  Burgundy  was  more  popular  among  the  English 
than  that  of  France  ;  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
two  nations  invited  the  princes  to  a  close  union; 
their  common  jealousy  of  Lewis  was  a  naturJil  cement 
between  them ;  and  Edward,  pleased  with  strength- 
ening himself  by  so  potent  a  confederate,  soon  con- 
cluded the  alliance,  and  bestowed  his  sister  upon 
Charles.  A  league  which  Edward  at  the  same  time 
concluded  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  seemed  both 
to  increase  his  security,  and  to  open  to  him  the 
prospect  of  rivalling  his  predecessors  in  those  forcii;n 
concjuests,  which,  however  short-lived  and  unprofit- 
able, had  rendered  their  reigns  so  popular  and 
illustrious. 

But  whatever  ambitious  schemes  the  king  might 
have  built  on  these  alliances,  they  were  soon  frus- 
trated by  intestine  commotions,  which  engrosseii  all 
his  attention.  These  disorders  jirobably  arose  not 
immediately  from  the  intri";ues  of  the  earl  of  War- 
wick,  but  from  accident,  aided  by  the  turbulent  sj»irit 
of  the  age,  by  the  general  humour  of  discontent 
which  that  i)opular  nobleman  had  instilled  into  the 
nation,  and  perhaps  by  some  remains  of  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Lanca.stcr.  The  hos|)ital  of  St. 
Leonard's,  near  York,  had  received,  from  an  an- 
cient grant  of  King  Athelstane,  a  right  of  levying 
a  thravc  of  corn  upon  every  plough-land  in  the 
county  ;  and  as  Uie»  e  cliaritultle  csiut)lislimentH  are 
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liable  to  abuse,  the  country  people  complained  that 
the  revenue  of  the  hospital  was  no  longer  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  was  secreted  by  the 
managers,  and  employed  to  their  private  purposes. 
After  long  repining  at  the  contribution,  they  refused 
payment :  ecclesiastical  and  civil  censures  were  is- 
sued aijainst  them  :  their  goods  were  distrained,  and 
their  persons  thrown  into  jail:  till,  as  their  ill-hu- 
mour daily  increased,  they  rose  in  arms;  fell  upon 
the  officers  of  the  hospital,  whom  they  put  to  the 
sword;  and  proceeded  in  a  body,  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  to  the  gates  of  York.  Lord  Montague,  who 
commanded  in  those  parts,  opposed  himself  to  their 
progress  ;  and  having  been  so  fortunate  in  a  skirmish 
as  to  seize  Robert  Hulderne  their  leader,  he  ordered 
him  immediately  to  be  led  to  execution  ;  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  times.  The  rebels,  however, 
still  continued  in  arms ;  and  being  soon  headed  by 
men  of  greater  distinction.  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  son  of 
Lord  Latimer,  and  Sir  John  Couiers,  they  advanced 
southwards,  and  began  to  appear  formidable  to  go- 
vernment. Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had 
received  that  title  on  the  forfeiture  of  Jasper  Tudor, 
was  ordered  by  Edward  to  march  against  them  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Welshmen;  and  he  was  joined 
by  five  thousand  archers  under  the  command  of 
Stafford,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  succeeded  in 
that  title  to  the  family  of  Courteney,  which  had  also 
been  attainted.  But  a  trivial  difference  about 
quarters  having  begotten  an  animosity  between  these 
two  noblemen,  the  earl  of  Devonshire  retired  with 
his  archers,  and  left  Pembroke  alone  to  encounter 
the  rebels.  The  two  armies  approached  each  other 
near  Banbury ;  and  Pembroke,  having  prevailed  in 
a  skirmish,  and  having  taken  Sir  Henry  Nevil  pri- 
soner, ordered  him  immediately  to  be  put  to  death, 
without  any  form  of  process.  This  execution  en- 
raged without  terrifying  the  rebels :  they  attacked 
the  Welsh  army,  routed  them,  put  them  to  the 
sword  without  mercy;  and  having  seized  Pembroke, 
they  took  immediate  revenge  upon  him  for  the  death 
of  their  leader.  The  king,  imputing  this  misfortune 
to  the  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  deserted  Pem- 
broke, ordered  him  to  be  executed  in  a  like  summary 
manner.  But  these  speedy  executions,  or  rather 
open  murders,  did  not  stop  there :  the  northern  re- 
bels, sending  a  party  to  Grafton,  seized  the  earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  son  John;  men  who  had  become  ob- 
noxious by  their  near  relation  to  the  king,  and  his 
partiality  towards  them  :  and  they  were  immediately 
executed  by  orders  from  Sir  John  Coniers. 

There  is  no  part  of  English  history  since  the  con- 
quest so  obscure,  so  uncertain,  so  little  authentic,  or 
consistent,  as  that  of  the  wars  between  the  two 
Roses:  historians  differ  about  many  material  cir- 
cumstances ;  some  events  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
in  which  they  almost  all  agree,  are  incredible  and 
contradicted  by  records;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that 
this  profound  darkness  falls  upon  us  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  when  the  art  of 
printing  was  already  known  in  Europe.  All  we  can 
distinguish  with  certainty  through  the  deep  cloud 
which  covers  that  period,  is  a  scene  of  horror  and 
bloodshed,  savage  manners,  arbitrary  executions, 
treacherous  and  dishonourable  conduct,  in  all  par- 
ties. There  is  no  possibility,  for  instance,  of  ac- 
counting for  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  earl  of 
Warwick  at  this  time.  It  is  agreed  that  he  resided, 
together  with  his  son-in-law  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
in  his  government  of  Calais,  during  the  commence- 
ment of  this  rebellion  ;  and  that  his  brother  Mon- 
tague acted  with  vigour  against  the  northern  rebels. 


We  may  thence  presume,  that  the  insurrection  had  not 
proceeded  from  the  secret  counsels  and  instigation 
of  Warwick  ;  though  the  murder  committed  by  the 
rebels  on  the  earl  of  Rivers,  his  capital  enemy, 
forms,  on  the  other  hand  a  violent  presumption 
against  him.  He  and  Clarence  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, offered  their  service  to  Edward,  were  received 
without  any  suspicion,  were  entrusted  by  him  in  the 
highest  commands,  and  still  persevered  in  their 
fidelity.  Soon  after,  we  find  the  rebels  quieted  and 
dispersed  by  a  general  pardon  granted  by  Edward 
from  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  But  why 
so  courageous  a  prince,  if  secure  of  Warwick's 
fidelity,  should  have  granted  a  general  pardon  to 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  violent  and  per- 
sonal outrages  against  him,  is  not  intelligible  ;  nor 
why  that  nobleman,  if  unfaithful,  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  appease  a  rebellion,  of  which  he  was 
able  to  make  such  advantages. 

Almost  all  the  historians,  even  Comines,  and  the 
continuator  of  the  annals  of  Croyland,  assert  that 
Edward  was  about  this  time  taken  prisoner  by  Cla- 
rence and  Warwick,  and  was  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  archbishop  of  York,  brother  to  the  earl ; 
but  being  allowed  to  take  the  diversion  of  hunting 
by  this  prelate,  he  made  his  escape,  and  afterwards 
chased  the  rebels  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  that  al' 
the  story  is  false  appears  from  Rymer,  where  we 
find  that  the  king,  throughout  all  this  period,  conti- 
nually exercised  his  authority,  and  never  was  inter- 
rupted in  his  government.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
1470,  he  gives  a  commission  of  array  to  Clarence, 
whom  he  then  imagined  a  good  subject;  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month,  we  find  him  issuing  an  order 
for  apprehending  him.  Besides,  in  the  king's  mani- 
festo against  the  duke  and  earl,  where  he  enumerates 
all  their  treasons,  he  mentions  no  such  fact :  he  doei 
not  so  much  as  accuse  them  of  exciting  young 
Welles's  rebellion :  he  only  says,  that  ihey  exhorted 
him  to  continue  in  his  rebellion.  We  may  judge 
how  smaller  facts  will  be  misrepresented  by  histo- 
rians, who  can  in  the  most  material  transactions 
mistake  so  grossly.  There  may  even  some  doubt 
arise  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  marriage  made 
to  Bona  of  Savoy ;  though  almost  all  the  historians 
concur  in  it,  and  the  fact  be  very  likely  in  itself :  foi 
there  are  no  traces  in  Rymer  of  any  such  embassy 
of  Warwick's  to  France. 

The  foregoing  conflict  and  its  circumstances  are 
so  variously  stated  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers, 
that  it  is  necessary  the  reader  should  hear  both  state 
ments,  and  judge  of  the  probability  of  thefacts  himself. 

According  to  Lingard,  "  Clarence,  Warwick, 
and  the  archbishop  of  York  proceeded  in  search 
of  the  king ;  whom  they  found  at  Olney,  plunged  in 
the  deepest  distress  by  the  defeat  of  Pembroke  ;  the 
murder  of  the  Woodviles,  and  the  desertion  of  his 
friends.  At  the  first  interview  they  approached  him 
with  all  those  expressions  of  respect  which  are  due 
from  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  ;  and  Edward  de- 
ceived by  these  appearances  freely  acquainted  them 
with  his  suspicions  and  displeasure.  But  his  im- 
prudence was  soon  checked  by  the  discovei-y  that  he 
was  in  reality  their  captive  ;  and  he  hastily  accepted 
those  excuses  which  it  would  have  been  dangerous 
to  refuse.  The  few  loyalists  who  had  remained  with 
the  king  dispersed,  by  the  permission  of  Warwick  : 
at  his  command  the  insurgents  returned  to  their 
homes  laden  with  plunder ;  and  Edward  accompa- 
nied the  two  brothers  to  Warwick ;  whence  for 
greater  security  he  was  removed  to  Middleham,  under 
the  custody  of  the  archbishop." 
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Uapiu  agrees  with  Linijard  is  to  tiie  km  of  Ed- 
wanl's  being  tlie  prisoner  ul'  Warwick  and  Clarence 
at  Middleham,  but  differs  as  to  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  became  so :  Uapin  says,  "  Warwick  sur- 
prised Edward's  camp,  and  that  the  victorious  earl 
no  sooner  had  him  (the  king)  in  his  power,  but  he 
caused  him  to  be  conducted  to  Warwick,  and  after 
that  to  Middleham." 

According  to  Ua|>iu  Edward  escaped  while  hunting, 
and  acconiing  to  Lingard  by  the  contrivance  of  War- 
wick, who  had  no  means  but  under  the  authority  of 
E'lward  of  opposing  the  Laucastriau  faction.  The 
whole  of  their  transactions  have  come  down  very 
imperfectly  to  us,  and  no  historian  seems  to  be  able 
to  account  for  the  apparent  inconsistent  treacheries 
and  changes  which  took  place.  Tlie  imprisonment 
or  rather  detention  of  Edward  is  supposed  by  Lin- 
gard to  have  lasted  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
nii'idle  of  August. 

After  this  it  apjiears,  there  vras  an  interval  of 
peace,  during  which  the  king  loaded  the  family  of 
Nevil  with  hi)nnurs  and  favours  of  the  highest  na- 
ture: he  made  Lord  Montague  a  marquis  by  the 
same  name  :  he  created  his  son  George  duke  of 
Bedford:  he  publicly  declared  his  intention  of  mar 
rying  that  young  nobleman  to  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth,  who,  as  he  had  yet  no  sons,  was  pre- 
sumptive heir  of  the  crown  :  yet  we  find  that  soon 
after,  being  invited  to  a  feast  by  the  archbishop  of 
York,  a  younger  brother  of  Warwick  and  Montague, 
he  entertained  a  sudden  suspicion  that  they  intended 
to  seize  his  person  or  to  murder  him  :  and  he  abruptly 
left  the  entertainment 

Soon  after,  there  broke  out  another  rebellion, 
which  is  as  unaccountable  as  all  the  preceding 
events;  chiefly  because  no  sullicienl  reason  is  as- 
signed for  it,  and  because,  so  far  as  it  appears,  the 
family  of  Nevil  had  no  hand  in  exciting  and  foment- 
ing it.  It  arose  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  headed 
by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  son  to  the  lord  of  that  name. 
The  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  30,000  men  ; 
but  Lord  Welles  hi.aself,  far  from  giving  counte- 
nance to  them,  Hod  into  a  sanctuary,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  person  against  the  king's  anger  or  suspi- 
cions, lie  was  allured  from  this  retreat  by  a  pro- 
mise of  safety;  and  was  soon  alter,  notwithstanding 
this  assurance,  beheaded  along  with  Sir  Thomas 
Dym')ck,  by  orders  from  Edward.  The  king  fougiit 
a  battle  with  the  rebels,  defeated  them,  took  Sir  Ko- 
bcrt  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas  Launde  prisoners,  and 
ordered  them  immediately  to  be  beheaded. 

Eilward,  during  these  Iranjaetions,  had  enter- 
tained so  liltlc  jealousy  of  tiie  earl  of  Warwick  or 
duke  of  Clarence,  that  he  sent  them  with  commis- 
sions of  array  to  levy  forces  against  the  rebels:  but 
those  malecontents,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  court, 
raised  troops  in  tlicir  own  name,  i.'-sued  declarations 
against  the  government,  and  comiilained  of  griev- 
ances, oppressions,  and  bad  ministers.  The  unex- 
pected defeat  of  Welles  disconcerted  all  their  mea- 
sures; and  they  retired  nrjrthwards  into  Lancashire, 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  Lord  Stanley, 
who  had  married  the  carl  of  Warwick's  sister.  Hut 
as  that  nobleman  refused  all  concurrence  with  them, 
and  aji  Lord  .Montague  also  remained  quiet  in  York- 
shire, they  W'Te  obliged  to  disband  their  army,  and 
to  fly  into  Devonshire,  where  they  embarked  and 
niaile  sail  towards  Calais. 

The  deputy-governor,  whom  Warwick  had  left  at 
Calais,  was  one  Vauclcr,  a  (lascoii,  who  seeing  the 
'•arl  return  in  this  miserable  condition,  refused  him 
idmittance;  and  would  not  to  much  a*  pprmil  the 


duch-  ss  of  Clarence  to  land;  though  a  few  day  hf- 
fore  he  had  been  delivered  on  ship-board  of  a  son, 
and  ■  ras  at  that  time  extremely  disordered  by  sick- 
ness. With  difficulty  he  would  allow  a  few  llagons 
of  w'ne  to  be  carried  to  the  ship  for  the  use  of  the 
ladits:  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  sagacity,  and  well 
acqj.ainted  with  the  revolutions  to  which  England 
was  sulijcct,  he  secretly  apologised  to  Warwick  for 
this  ajjpearance  of  infidelity,  and  represented  it  as 
proceeding  entiicly  from  zeal  for  his  service.  lie 
said,  that  the  fortress  was  ill-supplied  with  provisions; 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  attachment  of  the 
garrison ;  that  the  inha!)itants,  who  lived  by  the 
English  commerce,  would  certainly  declare  for  the 
established  government ;  that  the  place  was  at  pre- 
sent unable  to  resist  the  power  of  England  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the 
other;  and  that,  by  seeming  to  declare  for  I'.dward, 
he  would  acquire  the  coulidouce  of  that  prince,  and 
still  keep  it  in  his  power,  when  it  should  become  safe 
and  prudent,  to  restore  Calais  to  its  ancient  master. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Warwick  was  satisfied  witli 
this  apology,  or  suspected  a  double  infidelity  in 
Vaucler  ;  but  he  feigned  to  be  entirely  convinced  by 
him ;  and  having  seized  some  Flemish  vessels  which 
he  found  lying  off  Calais,  he  immediately  made  sail 
towards  France. 

The  king  of  France,  uneasy  at  the  close  conjunc- 
tion between  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
received  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  regard 
the  unfortunate  Warwick,  with  whom  he  had  for- 
merly maintained  a  secret  correspondence,  and 
whom  he  hoped  still  to  make  his  instrument  in  over- 
turning the  government  of  England,  and  re-esta- 
blishing the  house  of  Lancaster.  No  animosity  was 
ever  greater  than  that  which  had  long  prevailed  be- 
tween that  house  and  the  earl  of  Warwick.  'lis 
father  had  been  executed  by  orders  from  Margaret : 
he  himself  had  twice  reduced  Henry  to  capti\itv, 
had  banished  the  (jueen,  had  put  to  death  all  their 
most  zealous  partisans,  either  in  the  field  or  on  the 
scaffold,  and  had  occasioned  innumerable  ills  to  that 
unhappy  family.  For  this  reason,  believing  that 
such  inveterate  rancour  could  never  admit  of  any 
cordial  reconciliation,  he  had  not  mentioned  Henry's 
name,  wht.i  he  took  arms  against  Edward;  and  he 
rather  endeavoured  to  prevail  by  means  of  his  own 
adherents,  than  revive  a  party  which  he  sincerely 
hated.  But  his  present  distresses,  and  the  entreaties 
of  Lewis,  made  him  hearken  to  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion; and  Margaret  beicg  sent  for  from  Angers, 
where  she  then  resided,  an  agreement  was,  from 
common  interest,  soon  concluded  between  them. 
It  was  stipulated  that  Warwick  should  espouse  the 
cause  of  Henry,  and  endeavour  to  restore  him  to 
liberty,  and  to  re-establish  him  on  the  throne;  that 
the  administration  of  the  government,  during  the 
minority  of  young  Edward,  Henry's  son,  should  be 
entrusted  conjointly  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  ;  that  Prince  Edward  should  marry 
the  Lady  Anne,  second  daughter  of  that  nobleman  ; 
and  that  the  crown,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  male 
issue  in  that  ])rincc,  should  descend  to  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  King  Edward 
and  his  posterity.  Never  was  confederacy,  on  all 
sides,  less  natural,  or  more  evidently  the  work  of 
necessity  :  but  Warwick  hoped,  that  all  former  pas- 
sions of  the  Lancastrians  might  be  lost  in  present 
political  views,  and  that  at  worst,  the  independent 
pow(;r  of  his  family,  and  the  affections  of  the  people, 
would  suffice  to  give  him  security,  and  enable  him 
to  exact  the  full  performance  of  all  the  conditionf: 
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agreed  on.     The  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  with 
the  Lady  Anne  was  immediately  celebrated  in  France. 
Edward  foresaw  that  it  would  be  easy  to  dissolve 
an  alliance  composed  of  such  discordant  parts.     For 
this  purpose  he  sent  over  a  lady  of  great  sagacity 
and  address,  who  belonged  to  the  train  of  the  duchess 
of  Clarence,  and  who,  under  colour  of  attending  her 
mistress,  was  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  duke, 
and  to  renew  the  connexions  of  that  prince  with  his 
own  family.     She  represented  to  Clarence,  that  he 
had  unwarily,    to  his  own  ruin,  become  the  instru- 
ment of  Warwick's   vengeance,    and   had  thrown 
himself  entirely  in  the  power  of  his  naost  inveterate 
enemies;    that  the  mortal   injuries  which  the   one 
royal  family  had  suffered  from  the  other,  were  now 
past  all  forgiveness,  and  no  imaginary  union  of  in- 
terests could  ever  suffice  to  obliterate  them;   that 
even  if  the  leaders  were  willing  to  forget  past  of- 
fences, the  animosity  of  their  adherents  would  pre- 
vent a  sincere  coalition  of  parties,  and  would,  in 
spite  of  all  temporary  and  verbal  agreements,  pre- 
serve an  eternal  opposition  of   measures    between 
them;  and  that  a  prince  who  deserted  his  own  kin- 
dred,  and  joined  the  murderers  of  his  father,  left 
himself  single,  without  friends,  without  protection, 
and  would  not,  when  misfortunes  inevitably  fell  upon 
him,  be  so  much  as  entitled  to  any  pity  or  regard 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.     Clarence  was  only  one- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,   and  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed but  a  slender  capacity ;   yet  could  he  easily 
see  the  force  of  these  reasons;  and,  upon  the  pro- 
mise of  forgiveness  from  his  brother,  he  secretly  en- 
gaged,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,   to  desert  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  and  abandon  the  Lancastrian  party. 
During  this  negociation,  Warwick  w'as  secretly 
carrying  on  a  correspondence  of  the  same  nature 
with  his  brother  the  marquis  of  Montague,  who  was 
entirely  trusted  by  Edward,  and  like  motives  pro- 
duced a  like  resolution  in  that  nobleman.    The  mar- 
quis also,  that  he  might  render  the  projected  blow 
the  more  deadly  and  incurable,  resolved,  on  his  side, 
to  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  for  committing  his 
perfidy,  and  still  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  zealous  adherent  to  the  house  of  York. 

After  these  mutual  snares  were  thus  carefully  laid, 
the  decision  of  the  quarrel  advanced  apace.  Lewis 
prepared  a  tleet  to  escort  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
granted  him  a  supply  of  men  and  money.  The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  on  the  other  hand,  enraged  at  that 
nobleman  for  his  seizure  of  the  Flemish  vessels  be- 
fore Calais,  and  anxious  to  support  the  reigning  fa- 
mily in  England,  with  whom  his  own  interests  were 
now  connected,  fitted  out  a  larger  fleet,  with  which 
he  guarded  the  Channel;  and  he  incessantly  warned 
his  brother-in-law  of  the  imminent  perils  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  But  Edward,  though  always  brave 
and  often  active,  had  little  foresight  or  penetration. 
He  was  not  sensible  of  his  danger :  he  made  no 
suitable  preparations  against  the  earl  of  Warwick  : 
he  even  said,  that  the  duke  might  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  guarding  the  seas,  and  that  he  wished  for 
nothing  more  than  to  see  Warwick  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish ground.  A  vain  confidence  in  his  own  prowess, 
joined  to  the  immoderate  love  of  pleasure,  had  made 
him  incapable  of  all  sound  reason  and  reflection. 

The  event  soon  happened,  of  which  Edward  jcemed 
so  desirous.  A  storm  dispersed  the  Flemish  navy, 
and  left  the  sea  open  to  Warwick.  That  nobleman 
seized  the  opportunity,  and  setting  sail,  quickly 
lauded  at  Dartmouth,  with  the  duke  of  Clarence, 
the  earls  of  Oxford  and  Pembroke,  and  a  small  body 
of  troops ;  while  the  king  was  in  the  north,  engaged 


in  suppressing  an  insurrection  which  had  been  raised 
by  Lord  Fitz-Hugh,  brother-in-law  to  Warwick.  The 
scene  which  ensues  resembles  more  the  fiction 
of  a  poem  or  romance  than  an  event  in  true  history. 
The  prodigious  popularity  of  Warwick,  the  zeal  of 
the  Lancastrian  party,  the  spirit  of  discontent  with 
which  many  were  infected,  and  the  general  instabi- 
lity of  the  English  nation  occasioned  by  the  l"te 
frequent  revolutions,  drew  such  multitudes  to  his 
standard,  that  in  a  very  few  days  his  army  amounted 
to  ()0,000  men,  and  was  continually  increasing.  Ed- 
ward hastened  southwards  to  encounter  him ;  and 
the  two  armies  approached  each  other  near  Notting- 
ham, where  a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  ex- 
pected. The  rapidity  of  Warwick's  progress  had 
incapacitated  the  duke  of  Clarence  from  executing 
his  plan  of  treachery;  and  the  Marquis  of  Monta- 
gue had  here  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  first 
blow.  He  communicated  the  design  to  his  adhe- 
rents, who  promised  him  their  concurrence :  they 
took  to  arms  in  the  night-time,  and  hastened  with 
loud  acclamations  to  Edward's  quarters  :  the  king 
was  alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  starting  from  bed, 
heard  the  cry  of  war  usually  employed  by  the  Lan- 
castrian party.  Lord  Hastings,  his  chamberlain, 
informed  him  of  the  danger,  and  urged  him  to  make 
his  escape  by  speedy  flight  from  an  army  where  he 
had  so  many  concealed  enemies,  and  where  few 
seemed  zealously  attached  to  his  service.  He  had 
just  time  to  get  on  horseback,  and  to  hurry  with  a 
small  retinue  to  Lynne,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  luckily 
found  some  ships  ready,  on  board  of  which  he  in- 
stantly embarked.  And  after  this  manner  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  in  no  longer  space  than  eleven  days 
after  his  first  landing,  was  left  entire  master  of  the 
kingdom. 

But  Edwara's  danger  did  not  end  with  his  em- 
barkation. The  Easterlings  or  Hanse-Towns  were 
then  at  war  both  with  France  and  England ;  and 
some  ships  of  these  people,  hovering  on  the  English 
coast,  espied  the  king's  vessels,  and  gave  chase  to 
them ;  nor  was  it  without  extreme  difficulty  that  he 
made  his  escape  into  the  port  of  Alcmaer,  in  Hol- 
land. He  had  fled  from  England  with  such  preci- 
pitation, that  he  had  carried  nothing  of  value  along 
with  him;  and  the  only  reward  which  he  could  be- 
stow on  the  captain  of  the  vessel  that  brought  him 
over  was  a  robe  lined  with  sables;  promising  him  an 
ample  recompence  if  fortune  should  ever  become 
more  propitious  to  him. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Edward  could  be  very  fond  of 
presenting  himself  in  this  lamentable  plight  before 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  that  having  so  suddenly, 
after  his  mighty  vaunts,  lost  all  footing  in  his  own 
kingdom,  he  could  be  insensible  to  the  ridicule 
which  must  attend  him  in  the  eyes  of  that  prince. 
The  duke  on  his  part  was  no  less  embarrassed  how 
he  should  receive  the  dethroned  monarch.  As  he 
had  ever  borne  a  greater  affection  to  the  house  of 
Lancaster  than  to  thz..  of  York,  nothing  but  politi- 
cal views  had  engaged  him  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  the  latter;  and  he  foresaw  that  probably  the 
revolution  in  England  would  now  turn  this  alli- 
ance against  him,  and  render  the  reigning  family 
his  implacable  and  jealous  enemy.  For  this  reason, 
when  the  first  rumour  of  the  event  reached  him,  at- 
tended with  the  circumstances  of  Edward's  death, 
he  seemed  rather  pleased  with  the  catastrophe  ;  and 
it  was  no  agreeable  disappointment  to  find,  that  he 
must  either  undergo  the  burthen  of  supporting  an 
exiled  prince,  or  the  dishonour  of  abandoning  so 
near  a  relation.     He  began  already  to  say  that  his 
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connexions  were  with  the  kingdom  of  England,  not 
with  the  king;  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him  whe- 
ther the  name  of  Edward  or  that  of  Henry  were  em- 
ployed in  the  articles  of  treaty.  These  sentiments 
were  continually  strengthened  by  tlie  subsequent 
CTents.  ^'auclcr,  the  deputy  governor  of  Calais, 
though  he  had  been  confirmed  in  his  command  by 
Edward,  and  had  even  received  a  pension  from  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  th 
crown,  no  sooner  saw  his  old  master  Warwick  rein- 
stated in  authority,  than  he  declared  for  him,  and 
with  great  demonstrations  of  zeal  and  attachment 
put  the  whole  garrison  in  his  livery.  And  the  in- 
telligence which  the  duke  received  every  day  from 
England,  seemed  to  promise  an  entire  and  lull  set- 
tlement in  the  family  of  Lancaster. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  flight  had  left  the 
kingdom  at  Warwick's  disposal,  that  nobleman  has- 
tened to  London  ;  and  taking  Henry  from  his  con- 
finement in  the  tower,  into  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  throwing  him,  he  proclaimed 
him  king  with  great  solemnity.  A  parliament  was 
fummoned,  in  the  name  of  that  prince,  to  meet  at 
Westminster  ;  and  as  this  assembly  could  pretend  to 
no  liberty,  while  surrounded  by  such  enraged  and  in- 
solent victors,  governed  by  such  an  impetuous  spirit  as 
Warwick,  their  votes  were  entirely  dictated  by  the 
ruling  faction.  The  treaty  with  Margaret  was  here 
fully  executed  :  Henry  was  recognised  as  lawful 
king ;  but  his  incapacity  for  government  beino- 
avowed,  the  regency  was  entrusted  to  Warwick  and 
Clarence  till  the  majority  of  prince  Edward ;  and 
in  default  of  that  prince's  issue,  Clarence  was  de- 
clared successor  to  the  crown.  The  usual  business 
also  of  reversals  went  on  without  opposition  :  every 
(tatute  made  during  the  reign  of  Edward  was  re- 
pealed ;  that  prince  was  declared  to  be  an  usurper  ; 
he  and  his  adherents  were  attainted ;  and  in  parti- 
cular Richard  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  younger  bro- 
ther :  all  the  attainders  of  the  Lancastrians,  the 
dukes  of  Somerset  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Rich- 
mond, Pembroke,  Oxford,  and  Ormond,  were  re- 
versed ;  and  every  one  was  restored  who  had  lost 
either  honours  or  fortune  by  his  former  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Henry. 

The  ruling  party  were  more  sparing  in  their  exe- 
cutions than  was  usual  after  any  revolutions  during 
those  violent  times.  The  only  victim  of  distinction 
was  John  Tibetot,  cail  of  Worcester.  This  accom- 
plished person,  born  in  an  age  and  nation  where 
the  nobility  valued  themselves  on  ignorance  as  their 
privilege,  and  left  learning  to  monks  and  school- 
masters, for  whom  indeed  the  spurious  erudition 
that  prevailed  was  best  fitted,  had  been  struck  with 
the  first  rays  of  true  science  which  began  to  pene- 
trate frem  the  south,  and  had  been  zealous,  by  his 
exhortation  and  example,  to  propagate  the  love  of 
letters  among  his  unpolished  countrymen.  It  is 
pretended,  that  knowledge  had  not  produced  on  this 
nobleman  himself  the  effect  which  so  naturally  at- 
tends it,  of  humanizing  the  temper  and  softening  the 
heart;  and  that  he  had  enraged  the  Lancastrians 
against  him,  by  the  severities  which  he  exercised 
upon  them  during  the  prevalence  of  his  own 
party.  Ho  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  after  the 
flight  of  Edward ;  but  was  caught  on  the  top  of  a 
tn-e  in  the  forest  of  Weybriflgc,  was  conducted 
to  London,  tried  before  the  carl  of  Oxford,  con- 
demned, and  executed.  All  the  other  considerable 
Yorkixts  cither  fled  beyond  sea,  or  took  shelter  in 
Mnctuariea  ;  where  the  ecclegiajitical  privileges  af- 
forded   them   protection.     In  London  alone,    it  is 


computed  that  no  less  than  2U00  persons  saved  them- 
selves in  this  manner ;  and  among  the  rest,  Ed- 
ward's queen,  who  was  there  delivered  of  a  son, 
called  by  his  father's  name. 

Queen  Margaret,  the  other  rival  queen,  had  not 
yet  appeared  in  England  ;  but  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  Warwick's  success,  was  preparing  with 
Prince  Edward  for  her  journey.  All  the  banished 
Lancastrians  Hocked  to  her;  and  among  the  rest, 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  sou  of  the  duke  beheaded  after 
the  battle  of  Hexham.  This  nobleman,  who  had 
long  been  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  party,  had  fled 
into  the  Low  Countries  on  the  discomfiture  of  his 
friends  ;  and  as  he  concealed  his  name  and  quality, 
he  had  there  languished  in  extreme  indigence.  Phi- 
lip de  Coniines  tells  us,  that  he  himself  saw  him,  as 
well  as  the  duke  of  Exeter,  in  a  condition  no  better 
than  that  of  a  common  beggar  ;  till  being  discovered 
by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  they  had  small  pen- 
sions allotted  them,  and  were  living  in  silence  and 
obscurity,  when  the  succcssof  their  party  called tiiem 
from  their  retreat.  But  both  Somerset  and  Marga- 
ret were  detained  by  contrary  winds  from  reaching 
England,  till  a  new  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  no 
less  sudden  and  surprising  than  the  former,  threw 
them  into  greater  misery  than  that  from  which  thev 
had  just  emerged. 

Though  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  neglecting  Ed- 
ward, and  paying  court  to  the  established  govern- 
ment, had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  friendship 
of  the  Lancastrians,  he  found  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish  ;  and  the  connexions  between  the 
king  of  France  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  still  held 
him  in  great  anxiety.  This  nobleman,  too  hastily 
regarding  Charles  as  a  determined  enemy,  had  sent 
over  to  Calais  a  body  of  4000  men,  who  made  in- 
roads into  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy saw  himself  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  united  arms  of  England  and  France.  He 
resolved  therefore  to  grant  some  assistance  to  his 
brother-in-law ;  but  in  such  a  covert  manner  as  shoulu 
give  the  least  offence  possible  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. He  equipped  lour  large  vessels,  in  the  name 
of  some  private  merchants,  at  Tervcer  in  Zealand 
and  causing  fourteen  ships  to  be  secretly  hired  from 
the  Easferlings,  he  delivered  this  small  squadron  to 
Edward,  who,  receiving  also  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  duke,  immediately  set  sail  for  England.  No 
sooner  was  Charles  informed  of  his  departure,  than 
he  issued  a  proclamation  inhibiting  all  his  subjects 
from  giving  him  countenance  or  assistance;  an  arti- 
fice which  could  not  deceive  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
but  wliich  might  serve  as  a  decent  pretence,  if  that 
nobleman  were  so  disposed,  for  maintaining  friend- 
ship with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Edward,  impatient  to  take  revenge  on  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  recover  his  lost  authority,  made  an  at- 
tempt to  land  with  his  forces,  which  exceeded  not 
2(W0  men,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk;  but  being  there 
repulsed,  he  sailed  northwards,  and  disembarked  at 
Ravenspur  in  Yorkshire.  Finding  that  the  new 
magistrates,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  kept  the  people  every  where  from  joining 
him,  he  pretended,  and  even  made  oath,  that  he 
came  not  to  challenge  the  crown,  but  only  the  in- 
heritance of  the  house  of  York,  which  of  right  be- 
longed to  him  ;  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  His  partisans  ever> 
moment  flocked  to  his  standard :  he  was  admJtte'l 
into  the  city  of  York  :  and  he  was  soon  in  such  a 
situation  as  gave  him  hopes  of  succeeding  in  all  hir 
claims  and  prelensions.     The  marquis  of  Montagu- 
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commanded  in  the  northern  counties :  but  from  some 
mysterious  reasons  which,  as  well  as  many  other 
important  transactions  in  that  age,  no  historian  has 
cleared  up,  he  totally  neglected  the  beginnings  of 
an  insurrection  which  he  ought  to  have  esteemed  so 
formidable.  Warwick  assembled  an  army  at  Lei- 
cester, with  an  intention  of  meeting  and  of  giving 
battle  to  the  enemy ;  but  Edward,  by  taking  another 
road,  passed  him  unmolested,  and  presented  himself 
before  the  gates  of  London.  Had  he  here  been 
refused  admittance,  he  was  totally  undone :  but 
there  were  many  reasons  which  inclined  the  citizens 
to  favour  him.  His  numerous  friends,  issuing  from 
their  sanctuaries,  were  active  in  his  cause ;  many 
rich  merchants,  who  had  formerly  lent  him  money, 
saw  no  other  chance  for  their  payment  but  his  re- 
storation ;  the  city-dames,  who  had  been  liberal  of 
their  favours  to  him,  and  who  still  retained  an  affec- 
tion for  this  young  and  gallant  prince,  swayed  their 
husbands  and  friends  in  his  favour ;  and  above  all 
the  archbishop  of  York,  Warwick's  brother;  to  whom 
the  care  of  ihe  city  was  committed,  had  secretly, 
from  unknown  reasons,  entered  intoacorrespondence 
with  him ;  and  he  facilitated  Edward's  admission 
into  London.  The  most  likely  cause  which  can  be 
assigned  for  those  multiplied  infidelities,  even  in 
the  family  of  Nevil  itself,  is  the  spirit  of  faction, 
which,  when  it  becomes  inveterate,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  any  man  entirely  to  shake  off.  The  persons 
who  had  long  distinguished  themselves  in  the  York 
party,  were  unable  to  act  with  zeal  and  cordiality 
for  the  support  of  the  Lancastrians ;  and  they  were 
inclined,  by  any  prospect  of  favour  or  accommoda- 
tion offered  them  by  Edward,  to  return  to  their  an- 
cient connexions.  However  this  may  be,  Edward's 
entrance  into  London  made  him  master  not  only  of 
that  rich  and  powerful  city,  but  also  of  the  person  of 
Henry,  who,  destined  to  be  the  perpetual  sport  of 
fortune,  thus  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
It  appears  not  that  Warwick,  during  his  short  ad- 
ministration, which  had  continued  only  six  months, 
had  been  guilty  of  any  unpopular  act,  or  kad  any- 
wise deserved  to  lose  that  general  favour  which  had 
enabled  him  so  lately  to  overcome  Edward.  But  this 
prince,  who  was  formerly  on  the  defensive,  was  now 
the  aggressor ;  and  having  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  always  attend  the  beginnings  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, possessed  many  advantages  above  his  enemy  : 
his  partisans  were  actuated  by  that  zeal  and  courage 
which  the  notion  of  an  attack  inspires ;  his  oppo- 
nents were  intimidated  for  a  like  reason ;  every  one 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  the  hopes  which  he 
had  entertained  from  Warwick'^  elevation,  either 
became  a  cool  friend  or  an  open  enemy  to  that  no- 
bleman; and  each  malcontent,  from  whatever  cause, 
proved  an  accession  to  Edward's  army.  The  king, 
therefore,  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  face  the 
earl  of  Warwick;  who,  being  reinforced  by  his  son- 
in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  brother  the 
marquis  of  Montague,  took  post  at  Barnet,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  The  arrival  of  Queen 
Margaret  was  every  day  expected,  who  would  have 
drawn  together  all  the  genuine  Lancastrians,  and 
have  brought  a  great  accession  to  Warwick's  forces  : 
but  this  very  consideration  proved  a  motive  to  the 
earl  rather  to  hurry  on  a  decisive  action,  than  to 
share  the  victory  with  rivals  and  ancient  enemies, 
who  he  foresaw  would,  in  case  of  success,  claim  the 
chief  merit  in  the  enterprise.  But  while  his  jealousy 
was  aU  directed  towards  that  side,  he  overlooked  the 
dangerous  infidelity  of  friends,  who  lay  the  nearest 
to  his   bosom      His  brothRf  Montague,  who  had 


lately  temporised,  seems  now  to  have  remained  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family :  but 
his  son-in-law,  though  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of 
honour  and  gratitude^though  he  shared  the  power 
of  the  regency,  though  he  had  been  invested  by 
Warwick  in  all  the  honours  and  patrimony  of  the 
house  of  York, — resolved  to  fulfil  the  secret  engage- 
ments which  he  had  formerly  taken  with  his  brother, 
and  to  support  the  interests  of  his  own  family  :  he 
deserted  to  the  king  in  the  night-time,  and  carried 
over  a  body  of  12,000  men  along  with  him.  War- 
wick was  now  too  far  advanced  to  retreat;  and  as  he 
rejected  with  disdain  aU  terms  of  peace  offered  by 
Edward  and  Clarence,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a 
general  engagement.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
obstinacy  on  both  sides :  the  two  armies,  in  imitation 
of  their  leaders,  displayed  uncommon  valour:  and 
the  victory  remained  long  undecided  between  them. 
But  an  accident  threw  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the 
Yorkists.  Edward's  cognisance  was  a  sun  ;  that  of 
Warwick  a  star  with  rays ;  and  the  mistiness  of  the 
morning  rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  them, 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Lancastrians,  was  by  mistake  attacked  by  his 
friends,  and  chased  off  the  field  of  battle.  War- 
wick, contrary  to  his  more  usual  practice,  en- 
gaged that  day  on  foot,  resolving  to  show  his  army 
that  he  meant  to  share  every  fortune  with  them  ;  and 
he  was  slain  in  the  thickest  of  the  engagement:  his 
brother  underwent  the  same  fate:  and  as  Edward 
had  issued  orders  not  to  give  any  quarter,  a  great 
and  undistinguished  slaughter  was  made  in  the  pur- 
suit. There  fell  about  1500  on  the  side  of  the  vic- 
tors. This  battle  was  fought  15th  April,  1471,  being 
Easter  Sunday. 

The  same  day  on  which  this  decisive  battle  was 
fought.  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son,  now  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  a  young  prince  of  great 
hopes,  landed  at  Weymouth,  supported  by  a  small 
body  of  French  forces.  When  this  princess  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  her  husband's  captivity,  and 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  her 
courage,  which  had  supported  her  under  so  many 
disastrous  events,  quite  left  her ;  and  foreseeing  the 
fatal  consequences  of  this  calamity,  she  sank  to  the 
ground  in  despair :  she  took  sanctuary  in  the  abbey 
of  Beaulieu  ;  but  being  encouraged  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Courtney, 
earl  of  Devonshire,  of  the  Lords  Wenlock  and  St 
ohn,  with  other  men  of  rank,  who  exhorted  her 
still  to  hope  for  success,  she  resumed  her  former 
spirit,  and  determined  to  defend  to  the  utmost  the 
ruins  of  her  fallen  fortunes.  She  advanced  through 
the  counties  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Gloucester, 
increasing  her  army  on  each  day's  march ;  but  was 
at  last  overtaken  by  the  rapid  and  expeditious  Ed- 
ward at  Tewkesbury,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 
The  Lancastrians  were  here  totally  defeated :  the 
earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Wenlock,  and  Sir  Edmund 
Hampden,  were  killed  in  the  field :  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, and  about  twenty  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, having  taken  shelter  in  a  church,  were  sur- 
rounded, dragged  out,  and  immediately  beheaded: 
about  3000  of  their  side  fell  in  battle  ;  and  the  army 
was  entirely  dispersed. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prison- 
ers, and  brought  to  the  king,  who  asked  the  prince, 
in  an  insulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his 
dominions  ?  the  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  birth 
than  of  his  fortune,  replied,  that  he  came  thither  to 
claim  his  just  inheritance. 

"  At  these   words,"  saya  Macintosh,   "  Edward 
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said  nothing,  but  thrust  the  youth  from  him.  or,  as  I 
some  say,  •  strac-k  bim  with  his  gauutlot,'  when  he 
was  instantly  put  to  death  by  the  dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester,  Lord  Dorset,  and  Lord  Hastings." 

Margaret  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  :  King  Henry 
expired  in  that  confinement  a  few  days  after  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury ;  but  whether  he  died  a  na- 
tural or  violent  death  is  uncertain.  It  is  protended, 
and  was  generally  believed,  thai  the  duke  of  (Jlou- 
cester  killed  him  with  his  own  hands  :  but  the  uni- 
versal odium  which  that  prince  has  incurred,  in- 
clined perhaps  the  nation  to  aggravate  his  crimes 
without  any  sufficient  authority.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever that  Henry's  death  was  sudden ;  and  though 
he  laboured  under  an  ill  state  of  health,  this  circum- 
stance, joined  to  the  general  manners  of  this  age, 
gave  a  natural  ground  of  sus])icion ;  which  was 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  exposing 
of  his  body  to  public  view.  That  precaution  served 
only  to  recal  many  similar  instances  in  the  En- 
glish historv,  and  to  suggest  the  comparison. 

There  is  not  any  transaction  in  our  history  more 
disputed  than  the  mode  by  which  Henry  came  to  his 
death.  With  respect  to  the  accusation  against  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  Mackintosh  seems  to  think  that 
"  that  the  proof  of  the  fact  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  atrocity  of  the  accusation."  Lingard  dues  not 
decide,  but  says,  "  To  satisfy  the  credulous,  it  was 
reported  that  he  had  died  of  grief;  but  though  the 
conqueror  might  silence  the  tongues,  he  could  not 
confine  the  belief  or  the  pens  of  his  subjects:  and 
the  writers  who  lived  under  the  next  dynasty  not 
only  proclaimed  the  murder,  but  ascribe  the  black 
deed  to  the  advice,  if  not  to  the  dagger  of  the 
younger  of  the  three  brothers,  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester."  Turner  vigorously  defends  Richard 
from  this  atrocity,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that 
be  was  so  much  engaged  on  the  day  on  which 
Henry  died,  being  present  at  the  ceremony  of 
Edward's  reception,  that  it  is  highly  improbable 
he  could  have  committed  a  deliberate  murder.  This 
objection  may  remove  from  him  the  actual  commis- 
sion, but  not  the  instigation,  of  the  crime.  If  we 
are  to  doubt  of  the  perpetration  of  so  bari)arou5  a 
deed,  because  it  a|)pears  to  us  too  revolting,  we 
argue  with  >ery  little  knowledge  or  perception  of 
the  manners  and  morals  of  that  age.  The  men  who 
could  murder  a  prisoner  when  conducteil  to  their 
tent,  and  who  were  rash  and  sensual,  and  were  ex- 
cited with  all  the  fervors  of  ambition  and  partizan- 
ship,  were  not  very  likely  to  falter  at  the  removal  of 
their  last  formidable  rival :  one  whom  they  could 
not  but  despise  for  his  gentleness,  and  fear  from  his 
position.  Hurried  on  by  their  passions,  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  any  of  them  made  any  nice  distinc- 
tion between  a  slaughter  in  a  tent  or  in  a  prison. 
And  those  who  are  still  inclined  to  think  Henry's 
sudden  death  the  effect  of  nature,  must  own  it  was 
one  of  those  opportune  circumstances  to  the  victor 
that  very  rarely  occur. 

All  thfi  hopes  of  the  house  of  Lanc.'ister  seemed 
now  tfj  be  utterly  extinguished.  Every  legitimate 
prince  of  the  family  was  dead:  almost  every  great 
leader  of  the  jiarty  had  perished  in  battle  or  on  the 
f <  affold  :  the  carl  of  i'lrnibrokc,  who  was  levying 
forces  in  Wales,  disbatided  his  army  when  he  re- 
cr-ivcd  int^-lligence  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  ; 
and  he  fl'-d  into  Britanny  with  his  nephew,  the 
voung  earl  of  Hichrnond.  The  baitard  of  Falcon- 
!>erg,  who  had  levied  (tome  for(e<,  anri  had  advancer! 
to  London  during  Ivlward'b  absence,  was  repulsed  ; 
hit  men  deserted  him :  be  was  taken  prisoner,  and 


immediately  executed  :  and  peace  being  now  fully 
restored  to  the  nation,  a  parliament  was  summoned, 
which  ratified,  as  usual,  all  the  acts  of  the  victor, 
and  recognised  his  legal  authority. 

But  E<Uvard,  who  had  been  so  firm,  and  ac- 
tive, and  intrepid,  during  the  course  of  adversity, 
was  still  unable  to  resist  the  allurements  of  a  pros- 
perous fortune  ;  and  he  wholly  devoted  himself,  as 
before,  to  pleasure  and  amusement,  after  he  became 
entirely  master  of  his  kingdom,  and  had  no  longer 
any  enemy  who  could  give  him  anxiety  or  alarm. 
He  recovered,  however,  by  this  gay  and  inoffensive 
course  of  life,  and  by  his  e;i*y  familiar  manners,  that 
popularity  which  it  is  natural  to  imagine  he  had  lost 
by  the  repeated  cruelties  exercised  upon  his  ene- 
mies;  and  the  example  also  of  his  jovial  festivity 
served  to  abate  the  former  acrimony  of  faction 
among  his  subjects,  and  to  restore  the  social  dispo- 
sition whic  h  had  been  so  long  interrupted  between 
the  opposite  parties.  All  men  seemed  to  be  fully  sa- 
tisfied with  the  present  government ;  and  the  me- 
mory of  past  calamities  served  only  to  impress  the 
people  more  strongly  with  a  sense  of  their  allegi- 
ance, and  with  the  resolution  of  never  incurring  any 
more  the  hazard  of  renewing  such  direful  scenes. 

But  while  the  king  was  thus  indulging  himself  in 
pleasure,  he  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  a  pros- 
pect of  foreign  conquests,  which  it  is  probable  his 
desire  of  popularity,  more  than  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion, had  made  him  covet.  Though  ho  deemed  him- 
self little  beholden  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  for  the 
reception  which  that  prince  had  given  him  during 
his  exile,  the  political  interests  of  their  states  main- 
tained still  a  close  connexion  between  them  ;  and 
they  agreed  to  unite  their  arms  in  making  a  power- 
ful invasion  on  France.  A  league  was  formed,  in 
which  Edward  stipulated  to  pass  the  seas  with  an 
army  exceeding  10,000  men,  and  to  invade  the 
French  territories :  Charles  promised  to  join  him 
with  all  his  forces  :  the  king  was  to  challenge  the 
crown  of  France,  and  to  obtain  at  least  the  pro- 
vinces of  Normandy  and  Guienne:  the  duke  was 
to  acquire  Chamiiaigne  and  some  other  territories, 
and  to  free  all  his  dominions  from  the  burthen  of 
homage  to  the  crown  of  France  :  and  neither  party 
was  to  make  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  other. 
They  were  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  for  success 
from  this  league,  as  the  count  of  St.  I'ol,  constable 
of  France,  who  was  master  of  St.  Quintiu  and  other 
towns  on  the  Somme,  had  secretly  promised  to  join 
them  ;  and  there  were  also  hopes  of  engaging  tlie 
duke  of  Britanny  to  enter  into  the  confederacy. 

The  pnjspect  of  a  French  war  was  always  a  sure 
means  of  making  the  parliament  of>en  their  purses, 
as  far  as  the  habits  of  that  age  would  permit.  They 
voted  the  king  a  teuth  of  rents,  or  two  shillings 
in  the  pound;  which  must  have  been  very  inac- 
curately levied,  since  it  produced  only  31,4G0/. ; 
and  they  added  to  this  supply  a  whole  fifteenth,  and 
three  (juarters  of  another  :  but  as  the  king  deem,  d 
these  sums  still  unerjual  to  the  undertaking,  he  at- 
tempted to  levy  money  by  way  of  benevolence;  a 
kind  of  exaction  which,  except  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IIL  and  Richard  II.  hud  not  been  much 
practised  in  former  times,  and  which,  though  the 
consent  of  the  parties  was  pretended  to  be  gained, 
could  not  1)0  deemed  entirely  voluntary.  The  clauses 
annexed  to  the  parliamentary  grant  show  sufficiently 
the  spirit  of  the  nation  in  this  respect.  The  money 
levied  by  the  fifteenth  was  not  to  be  put  into  the 
killer's  bauds,  but  to  be  kept  in  religious  bouses, 
and  if  the  expeditiou  into  France  should  not  take 
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place,  it  was  immediately  to  be  refunded  to  the  peo- 
ple. After  these  grants  the  parliament  was  dissolved, 
which  had  sat  near  two  years  and  a  half,  and  had 
undergone  several  prorogations;  a  practice  not  very 
usnal  at  that  time  in  England. 

The  king  passed  over  to  Calais  with  an  army  of 
1500  men  at  arms,  and  15,000  archers;  attended 
by  all  the  chief  nobility  of  England,  who,  prognos- 
ticating future  successes  from  the  past,  were  eager 
to  appear  on  this  great  theatre  of  honour.  But  all 
their  sanguine  hopes  were  damped  when  they  found 
on  entering  the  French  territories,  that  neither  did 
the  constable  open  his  gates  to  them,  nor  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  bring  them  the  smallest  assistance. 
That  i)rince,  transported  by  his  ardent  temper,  had 
carried  all  his  armies  to  a  great  distance,  and  had 
employed  them  in  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
and  against  the  duke  of  Lorrain  :  and  though  he 
came  in  person  to  Edward,  and  endeavoured  to  apo- 
logise for  this  breach  of  treat)',  there  was  no  pros- 
pect that  they  would  be  able  this  campaign  to  make 
a  conjunction  with  the  English.  This  circumstance 
gave  great  disgust  to  the  king,  and  inclined  him  to 
hearken  to  those  advances  which  Lewis  continually 
made  him  for  an  accommodation. 

That  monarch,  more  swayed  by  political  views 
than  by  the  point  of  honour,  deemed  no  submissions 
too  mean,  which  might  free  him  from  enemies  who 
had  proved  so  formidable  to  his  predecessors,  and 
who,  united  to  so  many  other  enemies,  might  still 
shake  the  well-established  government  of  France. 
It  appears  from  Comines,  that  discipline  was  at  this 
time  very  imperfect  among  the  English :  and  that 
their  civil  wars,  though  long  continued,  yet  being 
always  decided  by  hasty  battles,  had  still  left  them 
ignorant  of  the  improvements  which  the  military  art 
was  beginning  to  receive  on  the  continent :  but  as 
Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  warlike  genius  of  the 
people  would  soon  render  them  excellent  soldiers, 
he  was  far  from  despising  them  for  their  present 
want  of  experience  ;  and  he  employed  all  his  art 
to  detach  them  from  the  alliance  of  Burgundy. 
When  Edward  sent  him  a  herald  to  claim  the  crown 
of  France,  and  to  carry  him  a  defiance  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, so  far  from  answering  to  this  bravado  in  like 
haughty  terms,  he  replied  with  great  temper,  and 
even  made  the  herald  a  considerable  present :  he 
took  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  herald 
to  the  English  camp  ;  and  having  given  him  direc- 
tions to  apply  to  the  Lords  Stanley  and  Howard, 
who  he  heard  were  friends  to  peace,  he  desired  the 
good  offices  of  these  noblemen  in  promoting  an  ac- 
commodation with  their  master.  As  Edward  was 
now  fallen  into  like  dispositions,  a  truce  was  soon  con- 
cluded on  terms  more  advantageous  than  honourable 
to  Lewis.  He  stipulated  to  pay  Edward  immediately 
75,000  crowns,  on  condition  that  he  should  withdraw 
his  army  from  France,  and  promised  to  pay  him  50,000 
crowns  a  year  during  their  joint  lives  :  It  was  added, 
that  the  dauphin  when  of  age  should  marry  Edward's 
eldest  daughter.  In  order  to  ratify  this  treaty,  the 
two  monarchs  agreed  to  have  a  personal  interview  ; 
and  for  that  purpose  suitable  preparations  were 
made  at  Pecqiiigui,  near  Amiens.  A  close  rail  was 
drawn  across  a  bridge  in  that  place,  with  no  larger 
intervals  than  would  allow  the  arm  to  pass  ;  a  pre- 
caution against  a  similar  accident  to  that  which  be- 
fell the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  his  conference  with  the 
dauphin  at  Montereau.  Edward  and  Lewis  came 
to  the  opposite  sides  ;  conferred  privately  together  ; 
and  having  confirmed  their  friendship,  and  inter- 
changed manyrautual  civilities,  they  soonafter  parted. 


Lewis  was  anxious  not  only  to  gain  the  king's 
friendship,  but  also  that  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the 
considerable  persons  in  the  English  court.  He  be 
stowed  pensions,  to  the  amount  of  10,000  crowns 
a-year,  on  several  of  the  king's  favourites;  on  Lord 
Hastings  2000  crowns  ;  on  Lord  Howard  and  others 
in  proportion  ;  and  these  great  ministers  were  not 
ashamed  thus  to  receive  wages  from  a  foreign  prince. 
As  the  two  armies,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce, 
remained  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other,  the  English  were  not  only  admitted  freely 
into  Amiens,  where  Levels  resided,  but  had  also 
their  charges  defrayed,  and  had  wine  and  victuals 
furnished  them  in  every  inn,  without  any  payments 
being  demanded.  They  flocked  thither  in  such  mul- 
titudes, that  once  above  nine  thousand  of  them  were 
in  the  town,  and  they  might  have  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  king's  person;  but  Lewis  concluding, 
from  their  jovial  and  dissolute  manner  of  living, 
that  they  had  no  bad  intentions,  was  careful  not  to 
betray  the  least  sign  of  fear  or  jealousy.  And  when 
Edward,  informed  of  this  disorder,  desired  him  to 
shut  the  gates  against  them,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
never  agree  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  place 
where  he  resided;  but  that  Edward,  if  he  pleased, 
might  recal  them,  aijd  place  his  own  officers  at  the 
gates  of  Amiens,  to  prevent  their  returning. 

Lewis's  desire  of  confirming  a  mutual  amity  with 
England  engaged  him  even  to  make  imprudent  ad- 
vances, which  it  cost  him  afterwards  some  pains  to 
evade.  In  the  conference  at  Pecquigni,  he  had  said 
to  Edward,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  visit  from  him 
at  Paris ;  that  he  would  there  endeavour  to  amuse 
him  with  the  ladies  ;  and  that,  in  case  any  offences 
were  then  committed,  he  would  assign  him  the  car- 
dinal of  Bourbon  for  confessor,  who,  from  fellow- 
feeling,  would  not  be  over  and  above  severe  in  the 
penances  which  he  would  enjoin.  This  hint  made 
deeper  impression  than  Lewis  intended.  Lord 
Howard,  who  accompanied  him  back  to  A^miens, 
told  him,  in  confidence,  that,  if  he  were  so  disposed, 
it  would  not  be  impossible  to  persuade  Edward  to 
take  a  journey  with  him  to  Paris,  where  they  might 
make  merry  together.  Lewis  pretended  at  first  not 
to  hear  the  offer;  but,  on  Howard's  repeating  it,  he 
expressed  his  concern  that  his  wars  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  would  not  permit  him  to  attend  his  royal 
guest,  and  do  him  the  honours  he  intended.  "  Ed- 
ward," said  he,  privately,  to  Comines,  "  is  a  very 
handsome  and  a  very  amorous  prince  :  some  lady  at 
Paris  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  shall  do  her,  and 
may  invite  him  to  return  in  another  manner.  It  is 
better  that  the  sea  be  between  us." 

This  treaty  did  very  little  honour  to  either  of 
these  monarchs :  it  discovered  the  imprudence  of 
Edward,  who  had  taken  his  measures  so  ill  with  his 
allies,  as  to  be  obliged,  after  such  an  expensive  ar- 
mament, to  return  without  making  any  acquisitions 
adequate  to  it :  it  showed  the  want  of  dignity  in 
Lewis,  who,  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  a  battle, 
agreed  to  subject  his  kingdom  to  a  tribute,  and  thus 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  a  neighbouring 
prince,  possessed  of  less  power  and  territory  than 
himself.  But,  as  Lewis  made  interest  the  sole  test 
of  honour,  he  thought  that  all  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  were  on  his  side,  and  that  he  had  over-reached 
Edward,  by  sending  him  out  of  France  on  such  easy 
terms.  For  this  reason  he  was  very  solicitous  to 
conceal  his  triumph;  and  he  strictly  enjoined  his 
courtiers  never  to  show  the  English  the  least  sign  of 
mockery  or  derision.  But  he  did  not  himself  very 
carefally  observe  so  prudent  a  rule :  he  could  not 
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forbear,  one  day,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  throwing 
out  some  raillery  on  the  easy  simplicity  of  IMward 
and  his  council ;  when  he  perceived  that  he  was 
overheard  by  a  (Jascon  who  had  settled  in  England. 
He  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  indiscretion  ; 
sent  a  message  to  the  gentleman ;  and  offered  him 
such  advantages  in  his  own  country,  as  engaged 
him  to  remain  in  France  "  It  is  but  just,"  said 
he,   "  that  I  pay  the  penalty  of  my  talkativeness." 

The  most  honourable  part  of  Lewis's  treaty  with 
Edward,  was  the  slipulatiuu  for  the  liberty  of  (juceu 
Margaret,  who,  though  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  son,  she  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to 
government,  was  still  detained  in  custody  by  Edward. 
Lewis  paid  oU.lXtO  crowns  for  her  ransom ;  and  that 
princess,  who  had  been  so  active  on  the  stage  of  the 
world,  and  who  had  experienced  such  a  variety  of 
fortune,  passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  tran- 
Quillity  and  privacy,  till  the  year  1482,  when  she 
died :  an  admirable  princess,  but  more  illustrious  by 
her  undaunted  spirit  in  adversity,  than  by  her  mo- 
deration in  prosperity.  She  seems  neither  to  have 
enjoyed  the  virtues,  nor  been  subject  to  the  weak- 
nesses, of  her  se\ :  and  was  as  much  tainted  with 
the  ferocity  as  endowed  with  the  courage  of  the 
barbarous  age  in  which  she  lived. 

Though  Edward  had  so  little  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  re- 
served to  that  prince  a  power  of  acceding  to  the 
treaty  of  Pecquigni :  but  Charles,  when  the  offer 
was  made  him,  haughtily  replied,  that  he  was  able 
to  support  himself  without  the  assistance  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  would  make  no  peace  with  Lewis 
till  three  months  after  Edward's  return  into  his  own 
country.  This  prince  possessed  all  the  ambition 
and  courage  of  a  conqueror ;  but,  being  defective  in 
policy  and  prudence,  qualities  no  less  essential,  he 
wais  unfortunate  in  all  his  enterprises,  and  perished 
at  last  in  battle  against  the  Swiss — a  people  whom 
he  despised,  and  who,  though  brave  and  free,  had 
hitherto  been  in  a  manner  overlooked  in  the  general 
system  of  Europe.  This  event,  which  happened  in 
the  year  1477,  produced  a  great  alteration  in  the 
views  of  all  the  princes,  and  was  attended  with 
consequences  which  were  felt  for  many  generations. 
Charles  left  only  one  daughter,  Mary,  by  his  first 
wife;  and  this  princess  being  heir  of  his  opulent  and 
extensive  dominions,  was  courted  by  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Christendom,  who  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  so  rich  a  prize.  Lewis,  the  head  of  her 
family,  might,  by  a  proper  application,  have  ob- 
tained this  match  for  the  dauphin,  and  have  thereby 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries,  together  with  Burgundy,  Ar- 
tois,  and  Picardy,  which  would  at  once  have  ren- 
dered his  kingdom  an  overmatch  for  all  its  neigh- 
bours. But  a  man  wholly  interested  is  as  rare  as 
one  entirely  endowed  with  the  opposite  quality  ;  and 
Lewis,  though  impregnable  to  all  the  sentiments  of 
generosity  and  friendship,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
arried  from  the  road  of  true  policy  by  the  passions 
of  animosity  and  revenge.  He  had  imbibed  so  deep 
a  hatred  to  the  house  of  Burgundy,  that  he  rather 
chose  U>  subdue  the  princess  by  arms,  than  unite 
her  to  his  family  by  marriage :  lie  conquered  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  that  part  of  i'icardy  which 
had  been  ceded  lo  I'hilip  the  Good  by  the  treaty  of 
Arras:  but  he  thereby  forced  the  states  of  the  Ne- 
therlands to  bebtow  their  sovereign  in  marriage  on 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frede- 
rick, from  whom  they  looked  for  protection  in  their 
present  distresses:  and  by  these  means  Franco  lost 


the  opportunity,  which  she  never  could  recal,  of 
making  that  important  acquisition  of  power  and 
territory. 

During  this  interesting  crisis,  Edward  was  no 
less  defective  in  policy,  and  was  no  less  actuated  by 
private  passions,  unworthy  of  a  sovereign  and  a 
statesman.  Jealousy  of  his  brother  Clarence  had 
caused  him  to  neglect  the  advances  which  were 
made  of  marrying  tliat  prince,  now  a  widower,  to 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy  ;  and  he  sent  her  proposals 
of  espousing  Anthony  earl  of  Rivers,  brother  to  his 
queen,  who  still  retained  an  entire  ascendant  over 
him.  But  the  match  was  rejected  with  disdain ; 
and  Edward,  resenting  this  treatment  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  permitted  France  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption in  her  conquests  over  his  defenceless  ally. 
Any  pretence  sufficed  him  for  abandoning  himself 
entirely  to  indolence  and  pleasure,  which  were  now 
become  his  ruling  passions.  The  only  object  which 
divided  his  attention,  was  the  improving  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  had  been  dilapidated  by  the  ne- 
cessities or  negligence  of  his  predecessors;  and  some 
of  his  expedients  for  that  purpose,  though  unknown 
to  us,  were  deemed,  during  the  time,  oppressive  to 
the  peo)«le.  The  detail  of  private  wrongs  naturally 
escapes  the  notice  of  history  ;  but  an  act  of  tyiauuy, 
of  which  Edward  was  guilty  in  his  own  family,  has 
been  taken  notice  of  by  all  writers,  and  has  met 
with  general  and  deserved  censure. 

The  duke  of  Clarence,  by  all  his  services  in  de- 
serting Warwick,  had  never  been  able  to  regain  the 
king's  friendship,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  for- 
mer confederacy  with  that  nobleman.  He  was  still 
regarded  at  court  as  a  man  of  a  dangerous  and  a 
fickle  character;  and  the  imprudent  openness  and 
violence  of  bis  temper,  though  it  rendered  him  much 
less  dangerous,  tended  extremely  to  multiply  his 
enemies,  and  to  incense  them  against  him.  Among 
others,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  gi*'e  displeasure  to 
the  queen  herself,  as  well  as  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  a  prince  of  the  deepest  policy,  of  the 
most  unrelenting  ambition,  and  the  least  scrupulous 
in  the  means  which  lie  employed  for  the  attainment 
of  his  ends.  A  combination  between  these  potent 
adversaries  being  secretly  formed  against  Clarence, 
it  was  determined  to  begin  by  attacking  his  friends; 
in  hopes,  that  if  he  patiently  endured  this  iujuiy, 
his  pusillanimity  would  dishonour  him  in  the  eyes 
of  tlie  public;  if  he  made  resistance,  and  expressed 
resentment,  his  passion  would  betray  him  into 
measures  which  might  give  them  advantages  against 
him.  The  king,  hunting  one  day  in  the  park 
of  Thomas  Burdet  of  Arrow,  in  Warwickshire,  had 
killed  a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of 
the  owner;  and  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  loss,  broke 
into  a  passion,  and  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  in 
the  belly  of  the  person  who  had  advised  the  king  to 
commit  that  insult  upon  him.  This  natural  expres- 
sion of  resentment,  which  would  have  been  over- 
looked or  forgotten  had  it  fallen  from  any  other 
person,  was  rendered  criminal  and  capital  in  that 
gentleman,  by  the  friendship  in  which  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  live  with  the  duke  of  Clarence:  he 
was  tried  for  his  life ;  th(!  judges  and  jury  were  found 
servile  eniiugh  to  condemn  him;  and  lie  was  pub- 
licly beheaded  at  Tyburn  for  this  pretended  offence. 
About  the  same  time,  one  John  Stacey,  an  eiclesi- 
astic,  much  connected  with  the  duk(!,  as  well  as 
with  Burdet,  was  exposed  to  a  like  iniquitous  and 
barbarous  prosecution.  This  clergymau,  being  more 
learned  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  than  was 
usual  in  that  a|;e,  lay  under  the  imputation  cf  cc- 
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croroancy  with  the  ignorant  vulgar;  and  the  court 
laid  hold  of  mis  popular  rumour  to  effect  his  de- 
struction. He  was  brought  to  his  trial  for  that  ima- 
ginary crime ;  many  of  the  greatest  peers  counte- 
nanced the  prosecution  by  their  presence ;  he  was 
condemned,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  was  alarmed  when  he  found 
these  acts  of  tyranny  e.xertised  on  all  around  him  : 
he  reflected  on  the  fate  of  the  good  duke  of  Glou- 
cester in  the  last  reign,  who,  after  seeing  the  most 
infamous  pretences  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
his  nearest  connexions,  at  last  fell  himself  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  But  Clarence,  instead 
of  securing  his  own  life  against  the  present  fVvnger 
by  silence  and  reserve,  was  open  and  loud  in  justi- 
fying the  innocence  of  his  friends,  and  in  exclaim- 
ing against  the  iniquity  of  their  prosecutors.  The 
king,  highly  offended  with  his  freedom,  or  using 
that  pretence  against  him,  committed  him  to  the 
Tower,  summoned  a  parliament,  and  tried  him  for 
his  life  before  the  house  of  peers,  the  supreme  tribu- 
nal of  the  nation. 

The  duke  was  accused  of  arraigning  public  justice, 
by  maintaining  the  innocence  of  men  who  had  been 
condemned  in  courts  of  judicature  ;  and  of  inveigh- 
ing against  the  iniquity  of  the  king,  who  had  given 
orders  for  their  prosecution.  Many  rash  expressions 
were  imputed  to  him,  and  some  too  reflecting  on 
Edward's  legitimacy;  but  he  was  not  accused  of  any 
overt  act  of  treason;  and  even  the  truth  of  these 
speeches  may  be  doubted  of,  since  the  liberty  of 
Judgment  was  taken  from  the  court,  by  the  king's 
appearing  personally  as  his  brother's  accuser,  and 
pleading  the  cause  against  him.  But  a  sentence  of 
condemnation,  even  when  this  extraordinary  circum- 
stance had  not  place,  was  a  necessary  consequence 
in  those  times  of  any  prosecution  by  the  court  or 
the  prevailing  party ;  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  was 
pronounced  guilty  by  the  peers.  The  house  of  com- 
mons were  no  less  slavish  and  unjust :  they  both 
petitioned  for  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and  after- 
wards passed  a  bill  of  attainder  against  him.  The 
measures  of  the  parliament,  during  that  age,  furnish 
us  with  examples  of  a  strange  contrast  of  freedom 
and  servility  :  they  scruple  to  grant,  and  sometimes 
refuse,  to  the  king  the  smallest  supplies,  the  most 
necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  even  the 
most  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  wars  for 
which  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  parliament  itself, 
expressed  great  fondness  :  but  they  never  scruple  to 
concur  in  the  most  flagrant  act  of  injustice  or  ty- 
ranny which  falls  on  an  individual,  however  distin- 
guished by  birth  or  merit.  These  maxims,  so  un- 
generous, so  opposite  to  all  principles  of  good  go- 
vernment, are  very  remarkable  in  all  the  transactions 
of  the  English  history  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  period  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

Lingard  says,  "  Edward  disapproved  of  a  public 
exhibition.  About  ten  days  later  it  was  announced 
that  the  duke  had  died  in  the  Tower.  The  manner 
of  his  death  has  never  been  ascertained  ;  but  a  silly 
report  has  been  circulated  that  he  had  been  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine." 

The  duke  left  two  children  by  the  elder  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Warwick — a  son,  created  an  earl  by 
his  grandfather's  title,  and  a  daut;hter,  afterwards 
countess  of  Salisbury.  Both  this  prince  and  princess 
were  also  unfortunate  in  their  end,  and  died  a  vio- 
lent death ;  a  fate  which  for  many  years  attended 
almost  all  the  descendants  of  the  royal  blood  in  Eng- 
land. There  prevails  a  report,  that  a  chief  source 
of  the  violent  prosecution  of  the  duke  of  Clarence, 


whose  name  was  George,  was  a  current  prophesy, 
that  the  king's  son  should  be  murdered  by  one,  the 
initial  letter  of  whose  name  wasG.  Itis  notimpossille 
but,  in  those  ignorant  times,  such  a  silly  reason 
might  have  som-e  influence  :  but  it  is  more  probable, 
that  the  whole  story  is  the  invention  of  a  subsequent 
period,  and  founded  on  the  murder  of  these  children 
by  the  duke  of  Gloucester.  Comines  remarks,  that, 
at  that  time,  the  English  never  were  without  some 
superstitious  prophesy  or  other,  by  which  they  ac- 
counted for  every  event. 

All  the  glories  of  Edward's  reign  terminated  with 
the  civil  wars;  where  his  laurels  too  were  extremely 
sullied  with  blood,  violence,  and  cruelty.  His  spirit 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  sunk  in  indolence  and 
pleasure,  or  his  measures  were  frustrated  by  impru- 
dence and  the  want  of  foresight.  There  was  no  ob- 
ject on  which  he  was  more  intent  than  to  have  all 
his  daughters  settled  by  splendid  marriages,  though 
most  of  these  princesses  were  yet  in  their  infancy, 
and  though  the  completion  of  his  views,  it  was  ob- 
vious, m'ust  depend  on  numberless  accidents,  which 
were  impossible  to  be  seen  or  prevented.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  contracted  to  the  dauphin  ; 
his  second.  Cicely,  to  the  eldest  son  of  Jame«  HI., 
king  of  Scotland  ;  his  third,  Anne,  to  Philip  only 
son  of  Maximilian  and  the  duchess  of  Burgundy ; 
his  fourth,  Catharine,  to  John  son  and  heir  to  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella,  queen  of 
Castile.  None  of  these  projected  marriages  took 
place ;  and  the  king  himself  saw,  in  his  lifetime,  the 
rupture  of  the  first,  that  with  the  dauphin,  for  which 
he  had  always  discovered  a  peculiar  fondness.  Lewis, 
who  paid  no  regard  to  treaties  or  engagement:!, 
found  his  advantage  in  contracting  the  dauphin  to 
the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian ; 
and  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  indolence,  pre- 
pared to  revenge  the  indignity.  The  French  mo- 
narch, eminent  for  prudence  as  well  as  per- 
fidy, endeavoured  to  guard  against  the  blow  ;  and 
by  a  proper  distribution  of  presents  in  the  court  of 
Scotland,  he  incited  James  to  make  war  upon  Eng- 
land. This  prince,  who  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his 
own  nobility,  and  whose  force  was  very  unequal  to 
the  enterprise,  levied  an  army ;  but  when  he  was  ready 
to  enter  England,  the  barons,  conspiring  against  his 
favourites,  put  them  to  death  without  trial ;  and  the 
army  presently  disbanded.  The  duke  of  Gloucester 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Albany,  James's  brother, 
who  had  been  banished  his  country,  entered  Scot- 
land at  the  head  of  an  army,  took  Berwick,  and 
obliged  the  Scots  to  accept  of  a  peace,  by  which 
they  resigned  that  fortress  to  Edward.  This  success 
emboldened  the  king  to  think  more  seriously  of  a 
French  war;  but  while  he  was  making  preparations 
for  that  enterprise,  he  was  seized  with  a  distemper, 
of  which  he  expired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
ge,  and  the  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 

Lingard  says,  "  whether  it  were  owing  to  the  agi- 
tation of  his  mind,  or  to  the  debaucheries  in  which 
he  indulged,  a  slight  ailment,  which  had  been 
treated  with  neglect,  suddenly  exhibited  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms.  He  spent  the  few  days  pre- 
ceding his  death  in  the  exercises  of  religion,  and 
directed  that  out  of  the  treasures  which  he  should 
leave  behind  him,  full  restitution  should  be  made  to 
all  whom  he  had  wronged,  or  from  whom  he  had 
extorted  money  under  the  name  of  benevolence. 
He  expired  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign." 
All  other  historians  make  it,  with  Hume,  the  twenty- 
third,  and  as  he  was  first  crowned  on  the  22d  June, 
1461,  it  is  the  moet  correct  Btatemcnt     We  sup- 
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pose  Dr.  Lingard  does  not  esteem  him  to  have  been 
aitually  invested  with  the  royal  authority  until  two 
years  later.     Ho  ihus  draws  his  character. 

"  Edward  is  said  to   have  been   the  most  accom- 

Jlished,  and,  till  he  grew  too  unwieldy,  the  must 
andsome  man  of  the  age.  The  love  of  pleasure 
was  his  ruling  jiassion.  Few  princes  have  been 
more  magnitiient  in  their  dress,  or  more  licentious 
in  their  amours:  few  have  indulged  more  freely  in 
the  luxuries  of  the  table.  Hut  such  pursuits  ot'tcn 
interfered  with  his  duties,  and  at  last  incapacitated 
him  for  active  exertinn.  Even  in  youth,  while  he 
was  Sghting  for  the  throne,  he  was  always  the  last 
to  join  his  adherents:  and  in  manhood,  when  he 
was  tirmly  seated  on  it,  he  entirely  abandoned  the 
charge  of  military  affairs  to  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Gloucester.  To  the  chief  supporters  of  the  opposite 
party  he  was  cruel  and  unforgiving  :  the  blood  which 
he  shed  intimidated  his  friends  no  less  than  his 
foes  :  and  both  lords  and  commons  during  his  reign, 
instead  of  contending  like  their  predecessors  for  the 
establishment  of  rights  and  the  abolition  of  griev- 
ances, made  it  their  principal  study  to  gratify  the 
royal  pleasure.  He  was  as  suspicious  as  he  was 
cruel.  Every  officer  of  government,  every  steward 
on  his  manors  and  farms,  was  employed  as  a  spy  on 
the  conduct  of  all  round  him  :  they  regularly  made 
to  the  king  reports  of  the  state  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  such  was  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  that 
it  was  ditBcult  to  mention  an  individual  of  any  con- 
sequence, even  in  the  most  distant  counties,  with 
whose  character,  history,  and  influence  he  wais  not 
accurately  acquainted.  Hence  every  project  of  op- 
position to  his  government  was  suppressed  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  formed  :  and  Edward  might  have 
promised  himself  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  had 
not  continued  indulgence  enervated  his  constitution, 
and  sown  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which  consigned 
him  to  the  grave  in  the  41  st  year  of  his  age.  lie 
was  buried  with  the  usual  pomp  in  the  new  chapel 
at  Windsor. 

"  Immediately  after  his  death  he  was  exposed 
on  a  board,  naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  du- 
ring ten  hours,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  all 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  by  the  mayor 
and  aldermen. 

"  The  king  left  two  sons,  Edward  in  his  twelfth 
vcar  (1.3th,  as  he  was  born  on  the  14th  November, 
1470),  who  succeeded  him,  and  Richard  in  his  ele- 
venth (according  to  all  other  historians  his  ninth) 
duke  of  York  and  earl  marshal.  This  young  princ« 
(Edward  V.)  had  been  married  in  his  fifth  year  to 
Anne,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  thus  became  entitled  to  the 
immense  estates  of  that  nobleman.  Five  of  Ed- 
ward's daughters  survived  him.  Of  these,  four, 
wliom  he  had  so  anxiously  laboured  to  place  on  fo- 
reign thrones,  found  husbands  in  England.  Eli- 
zabeth, contracted  to  the  dauphin,  was  marrit>d  to 
Henry  VII.;  Cicely,  the  destiiied  wife  of  the  prince 
of  .Scotland,  to  the  viscount  Wells  ;  Anne,  who  had 
been  promised  to  Philip  of  Burgundy,  to  Thomas 
Howard  duke  of  Norfolk;  and  Catherine,  the  ex- 
pected bride  of  the  infant  of  Spain,  to  William 
Courteuay,  earl  of  Devonshire.  Bridget  became  a 
nun  in  tiie  convent  of  Dartfird."  He  had  one  son 
named  George,  and  two  daughters,  who  dicxl  in 
their  infancy.  Hume  sums  up  his  character  by 
«aying,  he  was,  "a  prince  more  splendid  and  showy 
than  either  prudent  or  virtuous ;  brave,  tbougb 
cruel;  addicted  to  pleasure,  thouaL  capable  of  ac- 
tivity in  great   emergencies;  anil  less  fitted  to  pre- 


vent ills  by  wise  precautiims,  than  to  remedy  them 
after  they  took  place,  by  his  vigour  and  enterprise." 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

EDWARD  V.  AND  RICHARD  III. 

Edward  V. — State  of  the  court— The  earl  of  Rivers 
arrested — Duke  of  Gloucester  protector— Krecution 
of  Lord  Haslinys — The  protector  aims  at  the  crown 
—Assumes  the  croum — Murder  of  Edward  V.  and 
efthe  duke  of  York — Richard  III. — Duke  of  Buck- 
inyham  discontented — The  earl  of  Richmond— 
Buckingham  executed — Invasion  of  the  earl  of 
Richmond — Battle  of  Bosaorth — Death  and  charac- 
ter of  Richard  III. 

EDWARD  V. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Edward  IV.,  the  na- 
tion having  in  a  great  measure  forgotten  the  bloody 
feuds  between  the  two  roses,  and  peaceably  acquies- 
in-g  in  the  established  government,  was  agitated 
only  by  some  court  intrigues,  which,  being  restrained 
by  the  authority  of  the  king,  seemed  nowise  to  en- 
danger the  public  tranquillity.  These  intrigues 
arose  from  the  perpetual  rivalship  between  two  par- 
ties ;  one  consisting  of  the  queen  and  her  relations, 
particularly  the  earl  of  Rivers,  her  broUier,  and  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  her  son  ;  the  other  composed  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  who  envied  the  sudden  growth 
and  unlimited  credit  of  that  aspiring  family.  At 
the  head  of  t-his  latter  party  was  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, a  man  of  very  noble  birth,  of  ample  posses- 
sions, of  great  alliances,  of  shining  parts;  who 
though  he  had  married  the  queen's  sister,  was  toi 
haughty  to  act  in  subserviency  to  her  inclinations, 
and  aimed  rather  at  maintaining  an  independent  in- 
fluence and  authority.  Lord  Hastings,  the  cham- 
berlain, was  another  leader  of  the  same  party  ;  and 
as  this  nobleman  had,  bv  his  bravery  and  activity, 
as  well  as  by  his  approved  fidelity,  acquired  the  con- 
fidence and  favour  of  his  master,  he  had  been  able, 
though  with  sou»a  difficulty,  to  supjjort  himself 
against  the  credit  of  the  queen.  The  Lords  How- 
ard and  Stanley  maintained  a  connexion  with  these 
two  noblemen,  and  brought  a  considerable  accession 
of  influence  and  reputation  to  their  party.  All  the 
other  barons  who  had  no  particular  dependence 
on  the  queen  adhered  to  the  same  interest;  and 
the  peojjle  in  general,  from  their  natural  envy 
against  the  prevailing  power,  bore  great  favour  to 
the  cause  of  these  noblemen. 

But  Edward  knew,  that  though  he  himself  had 
been  able  to  overawe  those  rival  factions,  many 
disorders  might  arise  from  their  contests  during  'he 
minority  of  his  son  ;  and  he  therefore  took  care,  in 
his  last  illness,  to  summon  together  several  of  the 
leaders  on  both  sides,  and,  by  composing  their  an- 
cient quarrels,  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
future  tranquillity  of  the  government.  After  ex- 
pressing bis  intentions  that  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  then  absent  in  the  north,  should  be  en- 
trusted with  the  regency,  he  recommended  to  them 
j)eace  and  unanimity  during  the  tender  years  of  his 
Kr)n ;  represented  to  them  the  dangers  wiiich  must 
attend  the  continuance  of  their  animosities;  and 
engaged  them  to  embrace  each  other  with  all  the 
apjiearance  of  the  most  cordial  reconciliation.  But 
this  temporary  or  feigned  agreement  lasted  no  lon- 
ger than  the  king's  life  :  he  liad  uo  sooner  expired, 
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than  the  jealousies  of  the  parties  liroke  out  afresh  : 
and  each  of  them  applied,  by  separate  messages, 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  endeavoured  to  ac- 
quire his  favour  and  friendship. 

This  prince,  during  his  brother'  s  reign,  had  en- 
deavoured to  live  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  ; 
and  his  high  birth,  his  extensive  abilities,  and  his 
great  services,  had  enabled  him  to  support  himself 
without  falling  into  a  dependence  on  either.  But 
the  new  situation  of  affairs,  when  the  supreme 
pov/er  was  devolved  upon  him,  immediately  changed 
his  measures  ;  and  he  secretly  determined  to  pre- 
serve no  longer  that  neutrality  which  he  had  hi- 
therto maintaiued.  His  exorbitant  ambition,  un- 
restrained by  any  principle  either  of  justice  or  hu- 
manity, made  him  carry  his  views  to  the  possession 
of  the  crown  itself;  and  as  this  object  could  not  be 
attained  without  the  ruin  of  the  queen  and  her 
family,  he  fell,  without  hesitation,  into  concert  with 
the  opposite  party.  But  being  sensible,  that  the 
most  profound  dissimulation  was  requisite  for  effect- 
ing liis  criminal  purposes,  he  redoubled  his  profes- 
sions of  zeal  and  attachment  to  that  princess ;  and 
he  gained  such  credit  with  her,  as  to  influence  her 
conduct  in  a  point,  which,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance,  was  violently  disputed  between  the 
opposite  factions. 

The  young  king,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
resided  in  the  castle  of  Ludlow,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales ;  whither  he  had  been  sent,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  his  presence  might  overawe  the  Welch,  and 
restore  the  tranquillity  of  that  country,  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  some  late  commotions.  His  per- 
son was  committed  to  the  care  of  his  uncle  the  earl 
of  Rivers,  the  most  accomplished  nobleman  in  Eng- 
land, who,  having  united  an  uncommon  taste  for 
literature  lo  great  abilities  in  business  and  valour 
in  the  field,  was  entitled,  by  his  talents,  still  more 
than  by  nearness  of  blood,  to  direct  the  education  of 
the  young  monarch.  The  queen,  anxious  to  pre- 
serve that  ascendant  over  her  son  which  she  had 
long  maintained  over  her  husband,  wrote  to  the  earl 
of  tvivers,  that  he  should  levy  a  body  of  forces,  in 
order  to  escort  the  king  to  London,  to  protect  him 
during  his  coronation,  and  to  keep  him  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  opposite  fac- 
tion, sensible  that  Edward  was  now  of  an  age  when 
great  advantages  could  be  made  of  his  name  and 
countenance,  and  was  approaching  to  the  age  when 
he  would  be  legally  entitled  to  exert  in  poison  his 
authority,  foresaw,  that  the  tendency  of  this  mea- 
sure was  to  perpetuate  their  subjection  under  their 
rivals  :  and  they  vehemently  opposed  a  resolution 
which  they  represented  as  the  signal  for  renewing  a 
civil  war  in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Hastings  threatened 
to  depart  instantly  to  his  government  of  Calais  :  the 
other  nobles  seemed  resolute  to  oppose  force  by 
force  :  and  as  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  on  pretence 
of  pacifying  the  quarrel,  had  declared  against  all 
appearance  of  an  armed  power,  which  might  be  dan- 
gerous, and  as  nowise  necessary,  the  queen,  trust- 
ing to  the  sincerity  of  his  friendship,  and  overawed 
by  so  violent  an  opposition,  recalled  her  orders  to 
her  brother,  and  desired  him  to  bring  up  no  greater 
retinue  than  should  be  necessary  to  support  the  state 
and  dignity  of  the  young  sovereign.  j 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  meanwhile,  set  out  from 
York,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  northern 
gentry.  When  he  reached  Northampton,  he  was 
joined  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  also 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue :  and  as  he  heard 
that  the  king  was  hourly  exjiccted  on  that  road,  he 


lesolved  to  wait  his  arrival,  under  colour  of  conduct- 
ing him  thence  in  person  to  London.  The  earl  of 
kivers,  apprehensive  that  the  place  would  be  too 
narrow  to  contain  so  many  attendants,  sent  his  pu- 
pil forward  by  another  road  to  Stony-Stratford ; 
and  came  himself  to  Northampton,  in  order  to  apo- 
logise for  this  measure,  and  to  pay  his  respects  tc 
the  duke  of  Gloucester.  He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  appearance  of  cordiality :  he  passed  the 
evening  in  an  amicable  manner  with  Gloucester  and 
Buckingham:  he  proceeded  on  the  road  with  them 
next  day  to  join  the  king  :  but  as  he  was  entering 
Stouy-Stratford,  he  was  arrested  by  orders  from 
the  duke  of  Gloucester:  Sir  Richard  Gray,  one  of 
the  queen's  sons,  was  at  the  same  time  put  under  a 
guard,  together  with  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan,  who 
possessed  a  considerable  ofUce  in  the  king's  house- 
hold ;  and  all  the  prisoners  were  instantly  conducted 
to  Pomfret.  Gloucester  approached  the  young 
prince  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  respect, 
and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  him  with  regard  to  the 
violence  committed  on  his  uncle  and  brother:  but 
Edward,  much  attached  to  these  near  relations,  by 
whom  he  had  been  tenderly  educated,  was  not  such  a 
master  of  dissimulation  as  to  conceal  his  displeasure. 
The  people,  however,  were  extremely  rejoiced  at 
this  revolution ;  and  the  duke  was  received  in  Lon- 
don with  the  loudest  acclamations :  but  the  queen 
no  sooner  heard  of  her  brother's  imprisonment,  than 
she  foresaw  that  Gloucester's  violence  would  not 
stop  there,  and  that  her  own  ruin,  if  not  that  of  all 
her  children,  was  finally  determined.  She  there- 
fore fled  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Westminster,  at- 
tended by  the  marquis  of  Dorset ;  and  she  carried 
thither  the  five  princesses,  together  with  the  duke 
of  York.  She  trusted  that  the  ecclesiastical  privi- 
leges which  had  formerly,  during  the  total  ruin  of 
her  husband  and  family,  given  her  protection  against 
the  fury  of  the  Lancastrian  faction,  would  not  now 
be  violated  by  her  brother-in-law,  while  her  son  v.as 
on  the  throne ;  ?.nd  she  resolved  to  await  there  the 
return  of  better  fortune.  But  Gloucester,  anxious 
to  have  the  duke  of  York  in  his  power,  proposed  to 
take  him  by  force  from  the  sanctuary ;  and  he  re- 
presented to  the  privy-council,  both  the  indignity 
put  upon  the  government  by  the  queen's  ill-grounded 
apprehensions,  and  the  necessity  of  the  young 
prince's  appearance  at  the  ensuing  coronation  of 
his  brother.  It  was  farther  urged,  that  ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges  were  originally  intended  only  to  give 
protection  to  unhappy  men  persecuted  for  their 
debts  or  crimes ;  and  were  entirely  useless  to  a  per- 
son who,  by  reason  of  his  tender  age,  could  lie  un- 
der the  burthen  of  neither,  and  who  for  the  same 
reason,  was  utterly  incapable  of  claiming  security 
from  any  sanctuary.  But  the  two  archbishops,  car- 
dinal Bouchier  the  primate,  and  Rotherham,  arch- 
bishop of  Ycrk,  protesting  against  the  sacrilege  of 
this  iiicasure,  it  was  agreed,  that  they  should  first 
endeavour  to  bring  the  queen  to  compliance  by  per- 
suasion, before  any  violence  should  be  employed 
against  her.  These  prelates  were  persons  of  known 
intcgi  ity  and  honour ;  and  being  themselves  entirely 
persuaded  of  the  duke's  good  intentions,  they  em- 
ployed every  argument,  accompanied  with  earnest 
entreaties,  exhortations  and  assurances,  to  bring  her 
over  to  the  same  opinion.  She  long  continued  ob- 
stinate, and  insisted  that  the  duke  of  York,  by  living 
ill  the  sanctuary,  was  not  only  secure  himself,  but 
gave  security  to  the  king,  whose  life  do  one  would 
dare  lo  attempt,  while  his  successor  and  avenger  re- 
mained iu  s.Lfety.     But  finding  that  none  supported 
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her  in  these  sentiments,  and  that  force,  in  case  of- 
refusal,  was  threatened  by  the  council,  she  at  last 
complied,  and  produced  her  son  to  the  two  prelates. 
She  was  here  on  a  sudden  struck  with  a  kind  of  pre- 
sage of  his  future  fate.  She  tenderly  embraced  him  ; 
she  bedewed  him  with  her  tears;  and  bidding  him 
an  eternal  adieu,  delivered  him,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  regret  and  reluctance,  into  their  custody. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  being  the  nearest  male 
of  the  royal  family  capable  of  exercising  the  govern- 
ment, seemed  infitlcd,  by  the  customs  of  the  realm, 
to  the  oflice  of  protector;  and  the  council,  not 
waiting  for  the  consent  of  parliament,  made  no 
scruple  of  investing  him  with  that  high  dignity.  The 
general  prejudice  entertained  by  the  nobility  against 
the  queen  and  her  kindred,  occasioned  this  precipi- 
tation and  irregularity ;  and  no  one  foresaw  any 
danger  to  the  succession,  much  less  to  the  lives  of 
the  young  princes,  from  a  measure  so  obvious  and 
so  natural.  Besides  that  the  duke  had  hitherto  been 
able  to  cover,  by  the  most  profound  dissimulation, 
his  fierce  and  savage  nature ;  the  numerous  issue  of 
Edward,  together  with  the  two  children  of  Clarence, 
seemed  to  be  an  eternal  obstacle  to  his  ambition  ; 
and  it  appeared  equally  impracticable  for  him  to  de- 
stroy so  many  persons  possessed  of  a  preferable  title, 
and  imprudent  to  exclude  them.  But  a  man  who 
had  abandoned  all  principles  of  honour  and  hu- 
manity, was  soon  carried  by  his  predominant  pas- 
sion beyond  the  reach  of  fear  or  precaution ;  and 
Gloucester,  having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  views,  no 
longer  hesitated  in  removing  the  other  obstructions 
which  lay  between  him  and  the  throne.  The  death 
of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  of  the  other  prisoners 
detained  in  Pomfrct,  was  first  determined ;  and 
he  easily  obtained  the  consent  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  as  well  as  of  Lord  Hastings,  to  this 
violent  and  sanguinary  measure.  However  easy  it 
was  in  those  times,  to  procure  a  sentence  against 
the  most  innocent  person,  it  appeared  still  more 
easy  to  dispatch  an  enemy,  without  any  trial  or  form 
of  process ;  and  orders  were  accordingly  issued  to 
Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  a  proper  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  this  tyrant,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  pri- 
soners. The  protector  then  assailed  the  fidelity  of 
Buckingham  by  all  the  arguments  capable  of  sway- 
ing a  vicious  mind,  which  knew  no  motive  of  action 
but  interest  and  ambition.  He  represented  that  the 
execution  of  persons  .so  nearly  related  to  the  king, 
whom  that  prince  so  openly  professed  to  love,  and 
whose  fate  he  so  much  resented,  would  never  pass 
unpunished;  and  all  the  actors  in  that  scene  were 
bound  in  prudence  to  prevent  the  effects  of  his  future 
vengeance  :  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
queen  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her  son,  and  equally 
impossible  to  prevent  her  from  instilling  into  his 
tender  mind  the  thoughts  of  retaliating,  by  like  exe- 
cutions, the  sanguinary  insults  committed  on  her 
family :  that  the  only  method  of  obviating  these 
mischiefs  was  to  put  the  seeptre  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  whose  friendship  the  duke  might  be  assured, 
and  whose  years  and  exjjcrience  taught  him  to  pay 
rrspect  to  merit,  and  to  the  rights  of  ancient  no- 
bility :  and  that  the  same  necessity  which  had  car- 
ried them  80  far  in  resisting  the  usurpation  of  these 
intruders,  must  justify  them  in  attempting  fartiier 
innovations,  and  in  making,  by  national  consent,  a 
new  «ettlenu;nt  of  the  succession.  To  these  reasons 
he  afided  the  offers  of  great  private  advantages  to  the 
duke  of  Buckingham;  and  ho  easily  obtained  from 
hitn  a  promise  of  supporting  him  in  all  hit  enterprises. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester   knowing  the  importance 


of  gaining  Lord  Hastings,  sounded  at  a  distance 
his  sentiments,  by  means  of  Catesby,  a  lawyer,  who 
lived  in  great  intimacy  with  that  nobleman,  but 
found  him  impregnable  in  his  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  the  children  of  Edward,  who  had  ever  honoured 
him  with  his  friendship.  He  saw,  therefore,  that 
tliere  were  no  longer  any  measures  to  be  kept  with 
him ;  and  he  determined  to  ruin  utterly  the  man 
whom  he  despaired  of  engaging  to  concur  in  his 
usurpation.  On  the  very  day  when  Rivers,  Gray, 
and  Vaughan,  were  executed,  or  rather  murdered, 
at  Pomfret,  by  the  advice  of  Hastings,  the  protector 
summoned  a  council  in  the  Tower ;  whither  that  no- 
bleman, suspecting  no  design  against  him,  repaired 
without  hesitation.  The  duke  of  Gloucester  was 
capable  of  committing  the  most  bloody  and  trca- 
ciiorous  murders  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  in- 
difference. On  taking  his  place  at  the  council-table, 
he  appeared  in  the  easiest  and  most  jovial  humour 
imaginable.  He  seemed  to  indulge  himself  in  fami- 
liar conversation  with  the  counsellors,  before  they 
should  enter  on  business ;  and  having  paid  some 
compliments  to  Morion,  bishop  of  Ely,  on  the  good 
and  early  strawberries  which  he  raistd  in  his  garden 
at  Holborn,  he  begged  the  favour  of  having  a  dish 
of  them,  which  that  prelate  immediately  despatched 
a  servant  to  bring  to  him.  The  protector  then  left 
the  council,  as  if  called  away  by  some  other  busi- 
ness;  but  soon  after  returning  with  an  angry  and 
inflamed  countenance,  he  asked  them  what  punish- 
ment those  deserved  that  had  plotted  against  his 
life,  who  was  so  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  government? 
Hastings  replied,  that  they  merited  the  punishment 
of  traitors.  "  These  traitors,"  cried  the  protector, 
"  are  the  sorceress,  my  brother's  wife,  and  Jane 
Shore  his  mistress,  with  others  their  associates :  see 
to  what  a  condition  they  have  reduced  me  by  their 
incantations  and  witchcraft."  Upon  which  he  laid 
bare  his  arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed.  But  the 
counsellors,  who  knew  that  this  infirmity  had  at- 
tended him  from  his  birth,  looked  on  each  other  with 
amazement;  and  above  all  Lord  Hastings,  who,  as 
he  had  since  Edward's  death  engaged  in  an  intrigue 
with  Jane  Shore,  was  naturally  anxious  concerning 
the  issue  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  "  Cer- 
tainly, my  lord,"  said  he,  "  if  they  be  guilty  of  these 
crimes  they  deserve  the  severest  punishment." 
"  And  do  you  reply  to  me,"  exclaimed  the  protec- 
tor, "  with  your  ifs  and  your  ands  ?  You  are  thn 
chief  abettor  of  that  witch  Shore :  you  are  yourself  a 
traitor :  and  I  swear  by  St.  Paul,  that  I  will  not 
dine  before  your  head  be  brought  to  me."  He  struck 
the  Uiblo  with  his  hand  :  armed  men  rushed  in  at 
the  signal :  the  counsellors  were  thrown  into  the  ut- 
most consternation  :  and  one  of  the  guards,  as  if  by 
accident  or  mistake,  aimed  a  blow  with  a  pole-axe 
at  Lord  Stanley,  who,  aware  of  the  danger,  slunk 
under  the  table  ;  and  though  he  saved  iiis  life,  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  in  the  head  in  the  protector's 
presence.  Hastings  was  seized,  hurried  away, 
and  instantly  beheaded  on  a  timber  log  which  lay  in 
the  court  of  tiie  Tower.  Two  hours  after,  a  procla- 
mation, well  penned  and  fairly  written,  was  read  to 
the  citizens  of  London,  enumerating  his  offences, 
and  apologising  to  them,  from  the  suddenness  of  the 
discovery,  for  the  sudden  execution  of  that  noble- 
man, who  was  very  popular  among  them :  but  the 
.saying  of  a  merchant  was  much  talked  of  on  the  oc- 
casion, who  remarked,  that  the  proclamation  was 
certainly  drawn  by  the  spirit  of  propliesy. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  who  hos  been  followed,  or  ru- 
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ther  transcribed,  by  all  the  historians  of  this  short 
reign,  says,  that  Jane  Shore  had  fallen  into  con- 
nexions with  Lord  Hastings;  and  this  account 
agrees  best  with  the  course  of  events  :  but  in  a  pro- 
clamation of  Richard's,  to  be  found  in  Rymer,  the 
marquis  of  Dorset  is  reproached  with  these  con- 
ne.xions.  This  reproach,  however,  might  have  been 
invented  by  Richard,  or  founded  only  on  popular 
rumour;  and  i«  not  sufficient  to  overbalance  the 
authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  proclamation 
is  remarkable  for  the  hypocritical  purity  of  manners 
affected  by  Richard :  this  bloody  and  treacherous 
tyrant  upbraids  the  marquis  and  others  with  their 
gallantries  and  intrigues  as  the  most  terrible 
enormities. 

Lord  Stanley,  the  archbishop  of  York,  the  bishop 
of  Ely,  and  other  counsellors,  were  committed  pri- 
soners in  different  chambers  of  the  Tower  :  and  the 
protector,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  his  accu- 
sations, ordered  the  goods  of  Jane  Shore  to  be  seized; 
and  he  summoned  her  to  answer  before  the  council 
for  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  But  as  no  proofs  which 
could  be  received  even  in  that  ignorant  age  were 
produced  against  her,  he  directed  her  to  be  tried  in 
the  spiritual  court  for  her  adulteries  and  lewdness: 
and  she  did  penance  in  a  white  sheet  at  St.  Paul's, 
before  the  whole  people.  This  lady  was  born  of  re- 
putable parents  in  London,  was  well  educated,  and 
married  to  a  substantial  citizen;  but  unhappily, 
views  of  interest,  more  than  the  maid's  inclinations, 
had  been  consulted  in  the  match,  and  her  mind, 
though  framed  for  virtue,  had  proved  unable  to  resist 
the  allurements  of  Edward,  who  solicited  her  favours. 
Bui  while  seduced  from  her  duty  by  this  gay  and 
amorous  monarch,  she  still  made  herself  respectable 
by  her  other  virtues;  and  the  ascendant  which  her 
charms  and  vivacity  long  maintained  over  him,  was 
all  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  humanity. 
She  was  still  forward  to  oppose  calumny,  to  protect 
the  oppressed,  to  relieve  the  indigent ;  and  her  good 
offices,  the  genuine  dictates  of  her  heart,  never 
waited  the  solicitation  of  presents,  or  the  hope  of 
reciprocal  services.  But  she  lived  not  only  to  feel 
the  bitterness  of  shame  imposed  on  her,  by  this  ty- 
rant, but  to  experience  in  old  age  and  poverty  the 
ingratitude  of  those  courtiers  who  had  long  solicited 
her  friendship,  and  been  protected  by  her  credit.  No 
one,  among  the  great  multitudes  whom  she  had 
obliged,  had  the  humanity  to  bring  her  consolation 
or  relief:  she  languished  out  her  life  in  solitude 
aud  indigence  :  and  amidst  a  court,  inured  to  the 
most  atrocious  crimes,  the  frailties  of  this  woman 
justified  all  violations  of  friendship  towards  her,  and 
all  neglect  of  former  obligations. 

These  acts  of  violence,  exercised  against  all  the 
nearest  connexions  of  the  late  king,  prognosticated 
the  severest  fate  to  his  defenceless  children  ;  and 
after  the  murder  of  Hastings,  the  protector  no  longer 
made  a  secret  of  his  intentions  to  usurp  the  crown. 
The  licentious  life  of  Edward,  who  was  not  restrained 
in  his  pleasures  either  by  honour  or  prudence,  af- 
forded a  pretence  for  declaring  his  marriage  with  the 
queen  invalid,  and  all  liis  posterity  illegitimate.  It 
was  asserted,  that  before  espousing  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Gray,  he  had  paid  court  to  the  Lady  Eleanor 
Talbot,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and 
being  repulsed  by  the  virtue  of  that  lady,  he  was 
obliged,  ere  he  could  gratify  his  desires,  to  consent 
to  a  private  marriage,  without  any  witnesses,  by 
Stillington,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  afterwards  divulged 
the  secret.  It  was  also  maintained,  that  the  act  of 
attainder  passed  against  the  duke  of  Clarence  had 


virtually  incapacitated  his  children  from  succeeding 
to  the  crown  ;  and  these  two  families  being  set  aside, 
the  protector  remained  the  only  true  and  legitimate 
heir  of  the  house  of  York.  But  as  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  prove  the  preceding  mar- 
riage of  the  late  king ;  and  as  the  rule  which  ex- 
cludes the  heirs  of  an  attainted  blood  from  private 
succession  was  never  extended  to  the  crown ;  the 
protector  resolved  to  make  use  of  another  plea  still 
more  shameful  and  scandalous.  His  partisans  were 
taught  to  maintain,  that  both  Edward  IV.  and  the 
duke  of  Clarence  were  illegitimate;  that  the  duchess 
of  York  had  received  different  lovers  into  her  bed, 
who  were  the  fathers  of  these  children  ;  that  their 
resemblance  to  those  gallants  was  a  sufficient  proof 
of  their  spurious  birth  ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester alone,  of  all  her  sons,  appeared  by  his  features 
and  countenance  to  be  the  true  offspring  of  the  duke 
of  York.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  impudent 
than  this  assertion,  which  threw  so  foul  an  imputa- 
tion on  his  own  mother,  a  princess  of  irreproachable 
virtue,  and  then  alive;  yet  the  place  chosen  for  first 
promulgating  it  was  the  pulpit  before  a  large  con- 
gregation, and  in  the  protector's  presence.  Dr.  Shaw 
was  appointed  to  preach  in  St.  Paul's ;  and  having 
chosen  this  passage  for  his  text,  "  Bastards  lips  shall 
not  thrive  ;"  he  enlarged  on  all  the  topics  which 
could  discredit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV.,  the  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  of  all  their  children.  He  then  broke 
out  in  a  panegyric  on  the  duke  of  Gloucester;  and 
exclaimed,  "  Behold  this  excellent  prince,  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  noble  father,  the  genuine  descend- 
ant of  the  house  of  York ;  bearing,  no  less  in  the 
virtues  of  his  mind,  than  in  the  features  of  his 
countenance,  the  character  of  the  gallant  Richard, 
once  your  hero  and  favourite  :  he  alone  is  entitled 
to  your  allegiance  :  he  must  deliver  you  from  the 
dominion  of  all  intruders  :  he  alone  can  restore  the 
lost  glory  and  honour  of  the  nation."  It  was  pre 
viously  concerted,  that  as  the  doctor  should  pro 
nounce  these  words,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  should 
enter  the  church  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  audi- 
ence would  cry  out  "God  save  King  Richard!" 
which  would  immediately  have  been  laid  hold  of  as 
a  popular  consent,  and  interpreted  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  nation :  but  by  a  ridiculous  mistake,  worthy 
of  the  whole  scene,  the  duke  did  not  appear  till  after 
this  exclamation  was  already  recited  by  the  preacher. 
The  doctor  was  therefore  obliged  to  repeat  his  rheto- 
rical figure  out  of  its  proper  place :  the  audience, 
less  from  the  absurd  conduct  of  his  discourse,  than 
from  their  detestation  of  these  proceedings,  kept  a 
profound  silence  :  and  the  protector  and  his  preacher 
were  equally  abashed  at  the  ill-success  of  their 
stratagem. 

But  the  duke  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede  from 
his  criminal  and  ambitious  purpose.  A  new  expe- 
dient was  tried  to  work  on  the  people.  The  mayor, 
who  was  brother  to  Doctor  Shaw,  and  entirely  in 
the  protector's  interests,  called  an  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  where  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  pos- 
sessed some  talents  for  eloquence,  harangued,  them 
on  the  protector's  title  to  the  crown,  and  displayed 
those  numerous  virtues  of  which  he  pretendiid  that 
prince  was  possessed.  He  next  asked  them  whether 
they  would  have  the  duke  for  king  ?  and  then  stop- 
ped, in  expectation  of  hearing  the  cry,  "  God  save 
King  Richard  ! "  He  was  surprised  to  observe  them 
silent,  and,  turning  about  to  the  raayor,  asked  him 
the  reason.  The  mayor  replied,  that  perhaps  they 
did  not  under? tand  him.  Buckingham  then  repeated 
his  discourse  with  some  variation ;  enforced  the  same 
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topics,  asked  the  samp  question,  and  was  received 
with  the  same  silence.  "  I  now  see  the  cause,"  said 
the  mayor  ;  "  the  citizens  are  not  accustomed  to  be 
harangued  by  any  but  their  recorder,  and  know  not 
hmv  to  answer  a  pc.son  of  ys>ur  grace's  quality." 
The  recorder,  Fitz-Williams,  was  then  commanded 
to  repeat  the  substance  of  the  duke's  speech  ;  but  the 
man,  who  wasaveisc  to  the  office,  took  care,  through- 
out his  whole  discourse,  to  have  it  understood  tliat 
he  spoke  nothing  of  himself,  and  that  he  only  con- 
veyed to  them  the  sense  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Still  the  audience  kept  a  profound  silence:  "  This 
is  wonderful  obstinacy,"  cried  the  duke:  "  express 
vour  meaning,  my  friends,  one  way  or  other :  when 
we  apply  to  you  on  this  occasion,  it  is  merely  from 
the  regard  which  we  bear  to  you.  The  lords  and 
commons  have  sufficient  authority,  without  your 
consent,  to  appoint  a  king :  but  1  require  you  here 
to  declare,  in  plain  terms,  whether  or  not  you  will 
have  the  duke  of  Gloucester  for  your  sovereign  ?  " 
After  all  these  efforts,  some  of  the  meanest  appren- 
tices, incited  by  the  protector's  and  Buckingham's 
servants,  raised  a  feeble  cry,  "  God  save  King  Ri- 
chard !  "  The  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  now 
sufficiently  declared :  the  voice  of  the  people  was 
the  voice  of  God :  and  Buckingham,  with  the  mayor, 
hastened  to  Baynard's  castle,  where  the  protector 
then  resided,  that  they  might  make  him  a  tender  of 
the  crown. 

When  Richard  was  told  that  a  great  multitude 
was  in  the  court,  he  refused  to  appear  to  them,  and 
pretended  to  be  apprehensive  for  his  personal  safety; 
a  circumstance  taken  notice  of  by  Buckingham,  who 
observed  to  the  citizens  that  the  prince  was  ignorant 
of  the  whole  design.  At  last  he  was  persuaded  to 
step  forth,  but  he  still  kept  at  some  distance ;  and 
he  asked  the  meaning  of  their  intrusion  and  impor- 
tunity. Buckingham  told  him  that  the  nation  was 
resolved  to  have  him  for  king  :  the  protector  declared 
his  purpose  of  maintaining  his  loyalty  to  the  present 
sovereign,  and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  to  the  same 
resolution.  He  was  told  that  the  people  had  deter- 
mined to  have  another  prince ;  and  if  he  rejected 
their  unanimous  voice,  they  must  look  out  for  one 
who  would  be  more  compliant.  This  argument  was 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted :  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
accept  of  the  crown  :  and  he  thenceforth  acted  as 
legitimate  and  rightful  sovereign. 

This  ridiculous  farce  was  soon  after  followed  by  a 
scene  truly  tragical— the  murder  of  the  two  young 
princes.  Richard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Bra- 
kenbury,  constable  of  the  Tower,  to  put  his  nephews 
to  death ;  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  sentiments 
of  honour,  refused  to  have  any  hand  in  the  infamous 
office.  The  tyrant  then  sent  for  Sir  James  Tyrrel, 
who  promised  obedience ;  and  he  ordered  Braken- 
bury  to  resign  to  this  gentleman  the  keys  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Tower  for  one  night.  Tyrrel 
choosing  three  associates.  Slater,  Digbton,  and  Fo- 
rest, came  in  the  night-time  tf)  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber where  the  princes  were  lodged;  and,  sen<ling  in 
the  assassins,  he  bade  them  execute  their  commis- 
sion, while  he  himself  staid  without.  They  found 
the  young  princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  profound 
sleep.  After  suffocating  them  with  the  bidfter  an<l 
pillows,  they  showed  their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel, 
who  ordered  them  t/i  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairii,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones. 
These  cirtumitanccs  were  all  confessed  by  the  actors 
in  the  following  reign ;  and  they  were  never  punished 
for  the  crime;  probably,  because  Henry,  whose 
coAxims  of  government   were  extremely  arbitrary, 


desired  to  establish  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  com- 
mands of  the  reigning  sovereign  ought  to  justify 
every  enormity  in  those  who  paid  obedience  to  thcni. 
But  there  is  one  circumstance  not  so  easy  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  pretended  that  Richard,  dis- 
pleased with  the  indecent  manner  of  burying  his 
nephews,  whom  he  had  murdered,  gave  his  chaplain 
orders  to  dig  up  the  bodies,  and  to  inter  them  in 
consecrated  ground  ;  and  as  the  man  died  soon  after, 
the  |)lace  of  their  burial  remained  unknown,  and  the 
bodies  could  never  be  found  by  any  search  which 
Henry  could  make  for  them.  Yet,  in  tiie  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  there  was  occasion  to  remove  some 
stones,  and  to  dig  in  the  very  spot  which  was  men- 
tioned as  the  place  of  their  first  interment,  the  bones 
of  two  persons  were  there  found,  which  by  their  size 
exactly  corresponded  to  the  age  of  Edward  and  his 
brother :  they  were  concluded  with  certainty  to  be 
the  remains  of  those  princes,  and  were  interred  un- 
der a  marble  monument,  by  orders  of  King  Charles. 
Perhaps  Richard's  chaplain  had  died  before  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  master's  com- 
mands; and  the  bodies  being  supposed  to  be  already 
removed,  a  diligent  search  was  not  made  for  them 
by  Henry  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  buried. 
The  murder  of  the  princes  has  been  a  subject 
much  canvassed  by  historians :  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  it  "  has  become  the  subject 
of  historical  controversy,  rather  as  an  exercise  of 
paradoxical  ingenuity,  than  on  account  of  any  un- 
certainty which  attended  the  events." 

RICHARD  III. 

The  first  acts  of  Richard's  administration  were, 
to  bestow  rewards  on  those  who  had  assisted  him  in 
usurping  the  crown,  and  to  gain  by  favours  those 
whom  he  thought  were  best  able  to  support  his  fu- 
ture government.  Thomas  Lord  Howard  was  created 
duke  of  Norfolk;  Sir  Thomas  Howard  his  son,  earl 
of  Surrey ;  Lord  Lovel  a  viscount  by  the  same 
name :  even  Lord  Stanley  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
made  steward  of  the  household.  This  nobleman 
had  become  obnoxious  by  his  first  opposition  to 
Richard's  views,  and  also  by  his  marrying  the 
countess  dowager  of  Richmond,  heir  of  the  Somer- 
set family  ;  but,  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  the  present  government,  he  feigned  such  zeal 
for  Richard's  service,  that  he  was  received  into  fa- 
vour, and  even  found  means  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
most  important  commaiids  by  that  politic  and  jealous 
tyrant. 

But  tne  person  who,  both  from  the  greatness  ol 
his  services,  and  the  power  and  splendour  of  his 
family,  was  best  entitled  to  favours  under  the  new 
government,  was  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  Ri- 
chard seemed  determined  to  spare  no  pains  or  bounty 
in  securing  him  to  his  interests.  Buckingham  was 
descended  from  a  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  to  Richard  II.,  and 
by  this  pedigree  he  not  only  was  allied  to  the  royal 
family,  but  had  claims  for  dignities  as  well  as  estates 
of  a  very  exfi'usive  nature.  The  duke  of  Glouci'ster, 
and  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IVth, 
had  married  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Bo- 
hun,  earl  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
ancient  barons,  whose  immense  property  came  thus 
to  be  divided  into  two  shares.  One  was  inherited 
by  the  family  of  Bu'.kingham  ;  the  other  was  united 
to  the  crown  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and,  alter 
the  atUinder  of  that  royal  line,  was  seized  as  legally 
devolved  to  them  by  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
York.     The  duke  of  Buckingham  laid  hold  of  Ibe 
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present  opportunity,  and  claimed  the  restitution  of 
that  portion  of  the  Hereford  estate  which  had  es- 
cheated to  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the  great  office 
of  constable,  which  had  long  continued  by  inherit- 
ance in  his  ancestors  of  that  family.  Richard  readily 
complied  with  these  demands,  which  were  probably 
the  price  stipulated  to  Buckingham  for  his  assistance 
in  promoting  the  usurpation.  That  nobleman  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  constable  ;  he  received  a 
grant  of  the  estate  of  Hereford;  many  other  dignities 
and  honours  were  conferred  upon  him ;  and  the  king 
thought  himself  sure  of  preserving  the  fidelity  of  a 
man  whose  interest  seemed  so  closely  connected  with 
those  of  the  present  government. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  friendship  could  long 
remain  inviolate  between  two  men  of  such  corrupt 
minds  as  Richard  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Historians  ascribe  their  first  rupture  to  the  king's 
refusal  of  making  restitution  of  the  Hereford  estate; 
but  it  is  certain,  from  records,  that  he  passed  a  grant 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  full  demands  of  Buck- 
ingham were  satisfied  in  this  particular.  Perhaps 
Richard  was  soon  sensible  of  the  danger  which  might 
ensue  from  conferring  such  an  immense  property  on 
a  man  of  so  turbulent  a  disposition,  and  afterwards 
raised  difficulties  about  the  execution  of  his  own 
grant :  perhaps  he  refused  some  other  demands  of 
Buckingham,  whom  he  found  it  impossible  to  gra- 
tify for  his  past  services :  perhaps  he  resolved,  ac- 
cording to  the  usuEd  maxim  of  politicians,  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  ruining  this  powerful  subject, 
who  had  been  the  principal  instrument  of  his  own 
elevation ;  and  the  discovery  of  this  intention  begat 
the  first  discontent  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  duke, 
soon  after  Richard's  accession,  began  to  form  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  government,  and  attempted  to 
overthrow  that  usurpation  which  he  himself  had  so 
zealously  contributed  to  establish. 

Never  was  there  in  any  country  an  usurpation 
more  flagrant  than  that  of  Richard,  nor  more  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  justice  and  public  inte- 
rest. His  claim  was  entirely  founded  on  impudent 
allegations,  never  attempted  to  be  proved,  some  of 
them  incapable  of  proof,  and  all  of  them  implying 
scandalous  reflections  on  his  own  family,  and  on  the 
persons  with  whom  he  was  tho  most  nearly  con- 
nected. His  title  was  never  acknowledged  by  any 
national  assembly,  scarcely  even  by  the  lowest  po- 
pulace to  whom  he  appealed ;  and  it  had  become 
prevalent,  merely  for  want  of  some  person  of  dis- 
tinction who  might  stand  forth  against  him,  and 
give  a  voice  fo  those  sentiments  of  general  detesta- 
tion which  arose  in  every  bosom.  Were  men  dis- 
posed to  pardon  these  violations  of  public  right,  the 
sense  of  private  and  domestic  duty,  which  is  not  to 
be  effaced  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  must  have 
begotten  an  abhorrence  against  him ;  and  have  re- 
presented the  murder  of  the  young  and  innocent 
princes,  his  nephews,  with  whose  protection  he  had 
been  entrusted,  in  the  most  odious  colours  imagin- 
able. To  endure  such  a  bloody  usurper  seemed  to 
draw  disgrace  upon  the  nation,  and  to  be  attended 
with  immediate  danger  to  every  individual  who  was 
distinguished  by  birth,  merit,  or  services.  Such  was 
become  the  general  voice  of  the  people ;  all  parties 
were  united  in  the  same  sentiments;  and  the  Lan- 
castrians, so  long  oppressed,  and  of  late  so  much 
discredited,  felt  their  blighted  hopes  again  revive, 
and  anxiously  expected  the  consequences  of  these 
extraordinary  events.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
'•'hose  family  had  been  devoted  to  that  interest,  and 


who  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Edmund  duke  of 
Somerset,  was  allied  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  was 
easily  induced  to  espouse  the  cause  of  this  party, 
and  to  endeavour  the  restoring  of  it  to  its  ancient 
superiority.  Morton,  bishop  of  Ely,  a  zealous  Lan- 
castrian, whom  the  king  had  imprisoned,  and  had 
afterwards  committed  to  the  custody  of  Buckingham, 
encouraged  these  sentiments  ;  and  by  his  exhorta- 
tions the  duke  cast  his  eye  towards  the  young  earl 
of  Richmond,  as  the  only  person  who  could  free  the 
nation  from  the  tyranny  of  the  present  usurper. 

Henry  earl  of  Richmond  was  at  this  time  de- 
tained in  a  kind  of  honourable  custody  by  the  duke 
of  Britanny;  and  his  descent,  which  seemed  to  give 
him  some  pretensions  to  the  crown,  had  been  a  great 
object  of  jealousy  both  in  the  late  and  in  the  pre- 
sent reign.  John  the  first  duke  of  Somerset,  who 
was  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  a  spurious 
branch,  but  legitimated  by  act  of  parliament,  had 
left  only  one  daughter,  Margaret ;  and  his  younger 
brother  Edmund  had  succeeded  him  in  his  titles,  anc 
in  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune.  Margaret  hac 
espoused  Edmund  earl  of  Richmond,  half-brother  of 
Henry  VL  the  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor  and  Cathe- 
rine of  France  relict  of  Henry  V.,  and  she  bore  him 
only  one  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Heniy,  and 
who,  after  his  father's  death,  inherited  the  honours 
and  fortune  of  Richmond.  His  mother,  being  a 
widow,  had  espoused  iu  second  marriage,  Sir  Henry 
Stafford,  uncle  to  Buckingham,  and  after  the  death 
of  that  gentleman,  had  married  Lord  Stanley;  but 
had  no  children  by  either  of  these  husbands;  and 
her  sou  Henry  was  thus,  in  the  event  of  her  death, 
the  sole  heir  of  all  her  fortunes.  But  this  was  not 
the  most  considerable  advantage  which  he  had  rea- 
son to  expect  from  her  succession :  he  would  repre- 
sent the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Somerset;  he 
would  inherit  all  the  title  of  that  family  to  the 
crown  ;  and  though  its  claim,  while  any  legitimate 
branch  existed  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  had  al- 
ways been  much  disregarded,  the  zeal  of  faction, 
after  the  death  of  Henry  VI.  and  the  murder  of 
prince  Edward,  immediately  conferred  a  weight  and 
consideration  upon  it. 

Edward  IV.  finding  that  all  the  Lancastrians  had 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  young  earl  of 
Richmond  as  the  object  of  their  hopes,  thought  him 
also  worthy  of  his  attention;  and  pursued  him  into 
his  retreat  in  Britanny,  whither  his  uncle  the  earl 
of  Pembroke  had  carried  him  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbur),  so  fatal  to  his  party.  He  applied  to 
Francis  II.  duke  of  Britanny,  who  was  his  ally,  a 
weak  but  a  good  prince  ;  and  urged  him  to  deliver 
up  this  fugitive,  who  might  be  the  source  of  future 
disturbances  in  England  :  but  the  duke,  averse  to 
so  dishonourable  a  proposal,  would  only  consent 
that,  for  the  security  of  Edward,  the  young  noble 
man  should  be  detained  in  custody ;  and  he  re- 
ceived an  annual  pension  from  England  for  the  safe 
keeping  or  subsistence  of  his  prisoner  :  but  towards 
the  end  of  Edward's  reign,  when  the  kingdom  was 
menaced  with  a  war  both  from  France  and  Scot- 
land, the  anxieties  of  the  English  court  with  legard 
to  Henry  were  nmch  increased  ;  and  Edward  made 
a  new  proposal  to  the  duke,  which  covered  under 
the  fairest  appearances  the  most  bloody  and  trea- 
cherous intentions.  He  pretended  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  gaining  his  enemy,  and  of  uniting  him  to 
his  own  family,  by  a  marriage  with  his  daughter 
Elizabeth ;  and  he  solicited  to  have  him  sent  over 
to  England,  in  order  to  execute  a  scheme  which 
would  redound  so  much  to  his  advantage.     These 
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lirctoncps,  seconded  as  is  supposed  by  bribes  to  Pe- 
ter Laiulais,  a  corrupt  luiiiislcr,  by  whom  the  duke 
was  entirely  governed,  gained  credit  with  the  court 
of  Britanny  :  Mcury  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  agents :  he  was  ready  to  embark  : 
whe-D  a  suspicion  of  Edward's  real  design  was  sug- 
gested to  the  duke,  who  recalled  his  orders,  and  thus 
saved  the  unhappy  youth  from  the  imminent  danger 
which  hung  over  him. 

These  symptoms  of  continued  jealousy  in  the 
reigning  family  of  England,  both  seemed  to  give 
some  authority  to  Henry's  pretensions,  and  made 
him  the  object  of  general  favour  and  compassion, 
on  account  of  the  dangers  and  persecutions  to  which 
he  was  exposed.  The  universal  detestation  of  Hi- 
chard's  conduct  turned  still  more  the  attention  of 
the  nation  towards  Henry  ;  and  as  all  the  descend- 
ants of  the  house  of  York  were  either  women  or 
minors,  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  person  from  whom 
the  nation  could  expect  the  expulsion  of  the  odious 
and  bloody  tyrant.  But  notwitlistanding  these  cir- 
cumstances,which  were  so  favourable  to  him,  Buck- 
ingham and  the  bishop  of  Ely  well  knew  that  there 
would  still  lie  many  obstacles  in  his  way  to  the 
throne;  and  that  though  the  nation  had  been  much 
divided  between  Henry  VI.  and  the  duke  of  York, 
while  present  possession  and  hereditary  right  stood 
in  opposition  to  each  other;  yet  as  soon  as  these 
titles  were  united  in  Edward  IV.  the  bulk  of  the 
people  had  come  over  to  the  reigning  family;  and 
the  Lancastrians  had  extremely  decayed,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  authority.  It  was  therefore  sug- 
gested by  Morton,  and  readily  assented  to  by  the 
duke,  that  the  only  means  of  overturning  the  present 
usurpation,  was  to  unite  the  opposite  factions,  by 
contracting  a  marriage  between  the  carl  of  Richmond 
and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  king 
Eldward,  and  thereby  blending  together  the  oppo- 
site pretensions  of  their  families,  which  had  so  Lug 
been  the  source  of  public  disorders  and  convulsions. 
They  were  sensible  that  the  people  were  extremely 
de-irous  of  repose,  after  so  many  bloody  and  de- 
structive commotions;  that  both  Yorkists  and  Lan- 
c;istrians,  who  now  lay  equally  under  oppression, 
would  embrace  this  scheme  with  ardour;  and  that 
the  prospect  of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  w  hicli 
was  in  itself  so  desirable  an  end,  would,  when  added 
to  the  general  hatred  against  the  present  govern- 
ment, render  their  cause  absolutely  invincible.  In 
consequence  of  these  views,  the  prelate  by  means  of 
Reginald  Bray,  steward  to  the  countess  of  Richmond, 
first  opened  the  project  of  such  an  union  to  that 
lady ;  and  the  plan  appeared  so  advantageous  for 
her  son,  and  at  the  same  time  so  likely  to  succeed, 
that  it  admitted  not  of  the  least  hesitation.  Dr. 
Lewis,  a  Welch  physician,  who  had  access  to  the 
queen  dowager  in  her  sanctuary,  carried  the  ])r(jpo- 
sals  to  her;  and  found,  that  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  her  brother  and  of  her  three  sons,  apprchc^nsions 
for  her  smrviving  family,  and  indignation  against 
i  her  confinement,  easily  overcame  all  her  prejudices 
against  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  procured  her 
ajjprobation  of  a  marriage  to  which  the  age  and 
birlh,  as  well  as  the  present  situation  of  the  parties, 
seemed  so  naturally  to  invite  thein.  She  secretly 
bv/rrowed  a  sum  of  money  in  the  city,  sent  it  over 
ti>  the  earl  of  Richmond,  required  bis  oath  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  a.s  soon  as  he  should  arrive  in 
England,  advit-ed  him  to  le\y  as  many  foreign  forces 
as  possible,  and  promiaed  to  join  him  on  his  first  ap- 
{learaDce,  with  all  the  friemta  ami  partisans  of  her 
uiiulv. 


The  plan  being  thus  laid  upon  the  solid  founda- 
tions ol  good  sense  and  sound  policy,  it  was  secretly 
communicated  to  the  principal  persons  of  both  par- 
ties in  all  the  counties  of  England;  and  a  wonder- 
ful alacrity  appeared  in  every  order  of  men  to  for- 
ward its  success  and  completion.  But  it  was  im- 
possible that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy  could  be 
conducted  in  so  secret  a  manner  as  entirely  to  es- 
cape the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Richard:  and 
he  soon  received  intelligence  that  his  enemies, 
headed  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  were  forming 
some  design  against  his  authority.  He  immedi- 
ately put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence  by  levying 
troops  in  the  north;  and  he  summoned  the  duke  to 
appear  at  court,  in  such  terms  as  seemed  to  promise 
him  a  renewal  of  their  former  amity.  But  that  no- 
bleman, well  acquainted  with  the  barbarity  and 
treachery  of  Richard,  replied  only  by  taking  arms 
in  Wales,  and  giving  the  signal  to  his  accomplices 
for  a  general  insurrection  in  all  parts  of  England. 
But  at  that  very  time  there  happened  to  fall  such 
heavy  rains,  so  incessant  and  continued,  as  ex- 
ceeded any  known  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  and  the 
Severn,  with  the  other  rivers  in  that  neighbourhood, 
swelled  to  a  height  which  rendered  them  impass- 
able, and  prevented  the  duke  of  Buckingham  from 
marching  into  the  heart  of  England  to  join  his  as- 
sociates. The  Welshmen,  partly  moved  by  super- 
stition at  this  extraordinary  event,  partly  distressed 
by  famine  in  their  camp,  fell  off  from  him  ;  and 
Buckingham,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  fol- 
lowers, put  on  a  disguise,  and  took  shelter  in  the 
house  of  Bannister,  an  old  servant  of  his  family. 
But  being  detected  in  his  retreat,  he  was  brought 
to  the  king  at  Salislniry  ;  and  was  instantly  exe- 
cuted, according  to  the  summary  method  practised 
in  that  age.  The  other  conspirators,  who  took  arms 
in  four  different  places,  at  Exeter,  at  Salisbury,  at 
Newbury,  and  at  Maidstone,  hearing  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham's  misfortunes,  despaired  of  success,  auc 
immediately  dispersed  themselves. 

The  marquis  of  Dorset  and  the  bishop  of  Ely 
made  their  escape  beyond  sea :  many  others  were 
equally  fortunate  :  several  fell  into  Richard's  hands, 
of  whom  he  made  some  example?.  His  executions 
seem  not  to  have  been  remarkably  severe ;  though 
we  are  told  of  one  gentleman,  William  Coling- 
bourne,  who  sulTcred  under  colour  of  this  rebellion, 
but  in  reality  for  a  distich  of  quibbling  verses  which 
he  had  composed  against  Richard  and  his  ministers. 
The  earl  of  Richmond,  in  concert  with  his  friends, 
had  set  sail  fro:n  St.  Malocs,  carrying  on  board  a 
body  of  5000  men,  levied  in  foreign  parts  ;  but  his 
fleet  being  at  first  driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  ap- 
peared not  on  the  coast  of  England  til!  after  the 
dispersion  of  all  his  friends ;  and  he  found  himself 
obliged  tt  return  to  the  court  of  Biitanny. 

The  king,  every  where  triumphant,  and  fortified 
by  this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  ven- 
tured at  last  to  summon  a  parliament ;  a  measure 
which  his  crimes  and  flagrant  usurpation  had  in- 
duced him  hitherto  to  decline.  Though  it  was  iia- 
tural  that  the  parliament,  in  a  contest  of  national 
parties,  should  always  adhere  to  the  victor,  he  scenii 
to  have  apprehended,  lest  his  title,  founded  on  no 
principle,  and  supported  by  no  party,  might  be  re- 
jeited  by  that  assembly.  But  his  enemies  being 
now  at  his  feef,  the  parliament  had  no  choice  left 
but  to  recognise  his  authority,  and  acknowledge  hi* 
right  to  the  crown.  His  only  son  Edward,  then  > 
youtli  of  twelve  vears  of  age,  was  created  prince  of 
Wains:   the  duties  of  tonnage   and  poundage  ware 
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granted  to  tlie  king  for  life  :  and  Richard,  in  order 
CO  reconcile  the  nation  to  his  governmrnt,  passed 
some  popular  laws,  particularly  one  against  the 
late  practice  of  extorting  money  on  pretence  of 
benevolence. 

All  the  other  measures  of  the  king  tended  to  the 
same  object.  Sensible,  that  the  only  circumstance 
which  could  give  him  security,  was  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Yorkists,  he  paid  court  to  the  queen- 
dowager  with  such  art  and  address,  made  such 
earnest  protestations  of  his  sincere  good-will  and 
friendship,  that  this  princess,  tired  of  confinement, 
and  despairing  of  any  success  from  her  former  pro- 
jects, ventured  to  leave  her  sanctuary,  and  to  put 
herself  and  her  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant.  But  he  soon  carried  farther  his  views  for 
the  establishment  of  his  throne.  He  had  married 
Anne  the  second  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
and  widow  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
Richard  himself  had  assisted  to  slay ;  but  this 
princess  having  borne  him  but  one  son,  who  died 
about  this  time,  he  considered  her  as  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was 
believed  to  have  carried  her  off  by  poison  ;  a  crime 
for  which  the  public  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
any  solid  proof,  but  which  the  usual  tenour  of  his 
conduct  made  it  reasonable  to  suspect.  He  now 
thought  it  in  his  power  to  remove  the  chief  perils 
which  threatened  his  government.  The  eai-1  of 
Richmond,  he  knew,  could  never  be  formidable  but 
from  his  projected  marriage  with  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  true  heir  to  the  crown  ;  and  he  therefore 
intended,  by  means  of  a  papal  dispensation,  to 
espouse,  himself,  this  princess,  and  thus  to  unite  in 
his  own  family  their  contending  titles.  The  queen- 
dowager,  eager  to  recover  her  lost  authority,  neither 
scrupled  this  alHance,  which  was  very  unusual  in 
England,  and  was  regarded  as  incestuous  ;  nor  felt 
any  horror  at  marrying  her  daughter  to  the  mur- 
derer of  her  three  sous  and  of  her  brother  :  she 
even  joined  so  far  her  interests  with  those  of  the 
usurper,  that  she  wrote  to  all  her  partisans,  and 
among  the  rest,  to  her  sou  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
desiring  them  to  withdraw  from  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond ;  an  injury  which  the  earl  could  never  after- 
wards forgive. 

Lingard  says,  "The  Princess  (Elizabeth)  her- 
self, in  a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, shewed  how  much  she  was  dazzled  with  the 
splendors  of  royalty.  She  solicited  the  good  offices 
of  that  nobleman  in  her  favour,  protested  that  the 
king  was  '  her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and 
that  she  was  his  in  heart  and  thought,'  and  hinted 
her  surprise  at  the  duration  of  the  queen's  illness, 
and  her  apprehensions  '  that  she  would  never  die.' 
These  apprehensions,  however,  were  soon  quieted : 
in  less  than  a  month  the  queen  expired;  and  Eliza- 
beth was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  mounting  the 
throne;  Richard  with  the  prospect  of  disconcerting 
by  this  marriage  the  machinations  of  his  rival.  But 
when  the  king  communicated  the  plan  to  Ratcliffe 
and  Catesby,  confidants  by  whose  advice  he  was  ge- 
nerally ruled,  he  e.xperienced  an  unexpected  and 
most  obstinate  opposition.  Their  objection  perhaps 
arose,  as  the  historian  surmises,  from  a  well-grounded 
apprehension,  that  if  Elizabeth  shouldbecome  queen, 
she  would  revenge  on  them  the  murder  of  her  uncle 
and  brother  at  Poutefract ;  but  their  arguments, 
w'aatever  were  their  secret  motives,  deserved  the 
most  serious  attention  of  their  master.  They  repre- 
sented to  him  that  this  incestuous  marriage  would 
*«  an  object  of  horror  to  the  people,  and  would  be 


condemned  by  the  clergy ;  that  suspicions  were  al- 
ready entertained  of  his  having  removed  the  queen 
by  pois(jn  to  make  room  for  the  niece  ;  that  to  marry 
her  in  the  present  circumstances  would  convert  such 
suspicions  into  a  certainty,  and  would  in  conse- 
quence deprive  him  of  his  staunchest  adherents,  the 
men  of  the  northern  counties,  for  whose  support  he 
had  been  hitherto  indebted  to  the  respect  which  they 
bore  to  his  late  consort,  as  daughter  of  the  great 
earl  of  Warwick.  The  king,  though  with  consider- 
able reluctance,  yielded  to  their  remonstrances.  In 
the  great  hall  of  the  Temple  he  assured  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commoners,  that  no  such  marriage 
had  ever  been  contemplated :  and  by  a  letter  to  the 
citizens  of  York,  required  them  to  refuse  credit  to 
the  slanderous  tales  which  had  been  circulated,  and 
to  apprehend  and  bring  before  the  council  all  per- 
sons known  to  advance  or  propagate  reports  to  his 
prejudice."  Lingard  adds  in  a  note  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  the  queen,  Anne  ;  "  From  the  expres- 
sions in  Elizabeth's  letter,  mentioned  before,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  this  suspicion  was  too  true.  It 
is  evident  Richard  had  not  only  promised  to  marry 
her,  but  had  told  her  that  the  queen  would  die  in 
February.  Hence  she  observes,  that  the  better  part 
of  February  is  past,  and  the  queen  still  alive." 

The  crimes  of  Richard  were  so  horrid  and  so 
shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  natural  sentiments 
of  men,  without  any  political  or  public  views,  were 
sufficient  to  render  his  government  unstable;  and 
every  person  of  probity  and  honour  was  earnest  to 
prevent  the  sceptre  from  being  any  longer  polluted 
by  that  bloody  and  faithless  hand  which  held  it.  All 
the  exiles  flocked  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  in  Bri- 
tanny,  and  exhorted  him  to  hasten  his  attempt  for 
a  new  invasion,  and  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  which  must  prove  fatal  to  all 
his  hopes.  The  earl,  sensible  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity, but  dreading  the  treachery  of  Peter  Landais, 
who  had  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Richard 
for  betraying  him,  was  obliged  to  attend  only  to  his 
present  safety;  and  he  made  his  escape  to  the  court 
of  France.  The  ministers  of  Charles  VIII.,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death 
of  his  father  Lewis,  gave  him  countenance  and  pro- 
tection ;  and  being  desirous  of  raising  disturbance  to 
Richard,  they  secretly  encouraged  the  earl  in  the 
levies  which  he  made  for  the  support  of  his  enter- 
prise upon  England.  The  earl  of  Oxford,  whom 
Richard's  suspicious  had  thrown  into  confinement, 
having  made  his  escape,  here  joined  Henry ;  and 
inflamed  his  ardour  for  ihe  attempt,  by  the  favour- 
able accounts  which  he  brought  of  .the  dispositions 
of  the  English  nation,  and  their  universal  hatred  of 
Richard's  crimes  and  usurpation. 

The  earl  of  Richmond  set  sail  from  Harfleur  in 
Normandy  with  a  small  army  of  about  2000  men  ; 
and  after  a  navigation  of  six  days,  he  arrived  at 
Milford-haven  in  Wales,  where  he  landed  on  the 
7th  August,  without  opposition.  He  directed  his 
course  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  hopes  that 
the  Welsh,  who  regarded  him  as  their  countryman, 
and  who  had  been  already  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
his  cause  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
must  join  his  standard,  and  enable  him  to  make 
head  against  the  established  government.  Richard, 
who  knew  not  in  what  quarter  he  might  expect  the 
invader,  had  taken  post  at  Nottingham,  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  having  given  commissions  to 
different  persons  in  the  several  counties,  whom  he 
empowered  to  oppose  his  enemy,  he  purposed  in 
person  to  fly  on  the  first  alarm  to  the  place  exposed 
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to  dauifer.  'rhonias  anil  Sir  Walter  Herbert  were 
entrusted  with  his  authority  in  Wales;  but  the 
former  immeiliatcly  ilescrtcii  to  Henry;  the  second 
made  but  feeble  (H)|)osition  to  him:  and  the  carl,  ad- 
vancing towards  Shrewsbury,  received  every  day 
Slime  reinforcement  from  his  partisans.  Sir  (iilbert 
Talbot  joined  him  wilh  all  the  vassals  and  retainers 
of  the  family  of  Shrewsbury  :  Sir  Thomas  Houchier 
and  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  brought  their  friends  to 
share  his  fortunes  ;  and  the  apjiearance  of  men  of 
distinction  in  his  camp  made  already  his  cause  wear 
a  favourable  aspect. 

But  the  danger  to  which  Richard  was  chiefly  ex- 
posed, proceeded  not  so  much  from  the  zeal  of  his 
open  enemies,  as  from  the  infidelity  of  his  pretended 
friends.  Scarce  any  nobleman  of  distinction  was 
sincerely  attached  to  his  cause,  except  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  ;  and  all  those  who  feigned  the  most  loyalty 
were  only  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  betray 
and  desert  him.  But  the  persons  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  greatest  suspicion,  were  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  brother  Sir  William;  whose  connexions  with 
the  family  of  Richmond,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  his  person,  were  never  en- 
tirely forgotten  or  overlooked  by  him.  When  he 
empowered  Lord  Stanley  to  levy  forces,  he  still  re- 
tained his  eldest  son.  Lord  Strange,  as  a  pledge  for 
his  fidelity  ;  and  that  nobleman  was,  on  this  account, 
obliged  to  employ  great  caution  and  reserve  in  his 
proceedings.  He  raised  a  powerful  body  of  his 
friends  and  retainers  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
but  without  openly  declaring  himself:  and  though 
Henry  had  received  secret  assurances  of  his  friendly 
intentions,  the  armies  on  both  sides  knew  not  what 
to  infer  from  his  equivocal  behaviour.  The  two 
rivals  at  last  approached  each  other  at  Bosworth 
near  Leicester :  Henry,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand 
men,  Richard  with  an  army  of  above  double  the 
number;  and  a  decisive  action  was  every  hour  ex- 
pected between  them.  Stanley,  who  commanded 
above  seven  thousand  men,  took  care  to  post  himself 
at  Atherstone,  not  far  from  the  hostile  camps;  and 
he  made  such  a  disposition  as  enabled  him  on  occa- 
sion to  join  either  party.  Richard  had  too  much 
sagacity  not  to  discover  his  intentions  from  those 
movementb ;  but  he  kept  the  secret  from  his  own 
men  for  fear  of  discouraging  them  :  he  took  not  im- 
mediate revenge  on  Stanley's  son,  as  some  of  his 
courtiers  advised  him ;  because  he  hoped  that  so  va- 
luable a  pledge  would  induce  the  father  to  prolong 
still  farther  his  ambiguous  conduct :  and  he  hastened 
to  decide  by  arms  the  quarrel  with  his  competitor; 
being  certain,  that  a  victory  over  the  earl  of  Ilich- 
mond  would  enable  him  to  take  ample  revenge  on 
all  his  enemies,  o])en  and  concealed. 

The  van  of  Richmond's  army,  consisting  of 
archers,  was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  :  Sir 
(iilbert  Talbot  led  the  right  wing;  Sir  John  Savage 
the  left:  the  earl  himself,  accompanied  by  his  uncle 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  placed  himself  in  the  main 
body.  Richard  also  took  post  in  his  main  body,  and 
entrusted  the  command  of  his  van  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  :  as  his  wings  were  never  engaged,  we  have 
not  learned  the  names  of  the  several  commanders. 
.Soon  after  the  battle  began,  Lord  Stanley,  whose 
conduct  in  this  whole  affair  discovers  great  precau- 
tion and  abilities,  appeared  in  the  field,  and  declared 
for  the  carl  of  Richmond.  This  measure,  which  was 
tiiiexpcctcd  to  the  men,  though  not  to  their  leaders, 
had  a  proportional  effect  on  both  armies:  it  inspire  ' 
iinufual  courage  into  Henry's  soldiers;  it  threw  Ri 
criurd's  into   dismay  und  confusion.     The  intrepid 


tyrant,  sensible  of  his  desperate  situation,  cast  his 
eye  around  the  field,  and  descrying  his  riva  at  no 
great  distance,  he  drove  against  him  with  fury,  :n 
hopes  that  either  Henry's  death  or  his  owe  would 
decide  the  victory  between  them.  He  killed  with 
his  own  hands  Sir  William  Brandon,  standard- 
bearer  to  the  earl :  He  dismounted  Sir  John  Cheney: 
he  was  now  within  reach  of  Richmond  himself,  who 
declined  not  the  combat ;  when  Sir  William  Stanley, 
breaking  in  with  his  troops,  surrounded  Richard, 
who,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  moment,  was  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  and  perished  by  a  fate  too 
honourable  for  his  multiplied  and  detestable  enormi- 
ties.  His  men  every  wliere  sought  for  safety  by  flight. 

There  fell  in  this  battle  about  four  thousand  of 
the  vanquished  ;  and  among  these  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Lord  Fcrrars  of  Cbartley,  Sir  Richard  Rat- 
clifl'e.  Sir  Robert  Percy,  and  Sir  Robert  Brakcn- 
bury.  The  loss  was  inconsiderable  on  the  side  of 
the  victors.  Sir  William  Catesby,  a  great  instru- 
ment of  Richard's  crimes,  was  taken  and  soon  after 
beheaded,  with  some  others,  at  Leicester.  The  body 
of  Richard  was  found  in  the  field  covered  with  dead 
enemies,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood  :  it  was  thrown 
carelessly  across  a  horse ;  was  carried  to  Leicester 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  insulting  spectators;  and 
was  interred  in  the  Gray-Friars  church  of  that  place. 

The  historians  who  favour  Richard  (for  even  this 
tyrant  has  met  with  partisans  among  the  later  writers) 
maintain,  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  government, 
had  he  legally  obtained  it ;  and  that  he  committed 
no  crimes  but  such  as  were  necessary  to  procun-  him 
possession  of  the  crown  :  but  this  is  a  poor  apology, 
w  hen  it  is  confessed  that  he  was  ready  to  commit  the 
most  horrid  crimes  which  appeared  necessary  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  courage 
and  capacity,  qualities  in  which  he  really  seems  not 
to  have  been  deficient,  would  never  have  made  com- 
pensation to  the  people  for  the  danger  of  the  prece- 
dent, and  for  the  contagious  example  of  vice  and 
murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne.  This  prince  was  of 
a  small  and  ill-formed  stature,  and  had  a  harsh  dis 
agreeable  couatenance. 
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CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PBOCnESS  OF 
THE  CONSTITUTION,  THE  ARTS,  MANNEKS,  &C., 
FKOM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  IV.  A.D.  1393, 
TO    THE    ACCESSION    OF    HENUY   VII.  A.D.   1185. 

sf:ction  l 

History  of  the  cunstitution,  ifoveniment,  and  lawi,  of 
Emjland,  from  A.D.  131)9,  to  A.D.  1485. 

Some  progress  seems  to  have  been  made,  in  the 
course  of  this  period,  towards  a  very  happy  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  very  lowest  order  of  men  iti 
society,  by  the  decline  of  servitude,  and  diminution 
of  the  number  of  slaves;  though  slavery  was  still 
too  common,  and  slaves  too  numerous.  Some  ex- 
amples occur,  of  men,  particularly  prisoners  of  wa  , 
being  bought  and  sold  like  cattle;  aud  all  tliat  can 
be  said  is,  that  these  examples  are  not  so  frequent 
as  in  former  times.  Predial  slaves,  comnionly 
called  "  villains,"  were  still  very  numerous.  These 
unhappy  men  with  their  families,  were  annexed  to 
the  lau(ls  on  which  they  dwelt,  aud  transferred  with 
them  from  one  proprietor  to  another.  Their  sons 
could  not  enter  into  holy  orders  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  of  the  estate  to  which  they  were 
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annexed.  They  could  not  prosecute  their  lordly 
masters  in  a  court  of  law,  which  subjected  them  to 
many  injuries  ;  and,  in  a  word,  they  had  nothing 
that  they  could  call  their  own.  When  sheriffs  at- 
tempted (as  they  sometimes  did),  to  levy  a  tax  on 
the  villains  of  lords  and  prelates,  for  paying  a  part 
of  the  wages  of  the  knights  in  parliament,  a  writ 
issued  from  chancery,  prohibiting  them  to  levy  such 
a  tax,  "  because  all  the  goods  in  the  possession  of 
villains  were  the  property  of  their  lords,  who  at- 
tended parliament." 

But  there  is  sufKcient  evidence,  that  the  number, 
not  only  of  domestic,  but  even  of  predial  slaves,  sen- 
sibly decreased  in  the  course  of  this  period ;  and 
that  few  of  them  were  to  be  found,  except  on  the  de- 
mesnes of  prelates  and  great  lords.  Other  proprie- 
tors of  estates  chose  rather  to  have  their  lands  cul- 
tivated by  labourers,  who  were  free  men  ;  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  commons  in  parliament,  many 
laws  were  made  for  increasing  the  number,  and  re- 
gulating the  wages  of  such  labourers.  By  one  of 
these  laws,  no  man  who  had  not  an  estate  worth 
twenty  shillings  a  year,  (equivalent  to  ten  pounds  at 
present,)  was  permitted  to  put  his  son  to  any  other 
employment,  but  was  obliged  to  bring  him  up  to 
husbandry  work ;  and  if  any  person  applied  to  such 
work  till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  abandon  it,  and  follow  any  other  line  of  life. 

Various  causes  contributed  to  the  decline  of  vil- 
lanage  in  England.  The  proprietors  of  land  by  de- 
grees discovered,  that  slaves  who  laboured  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  masters,  were  often  indo- 
lent or  refractory ;  and  that  they  got  their  work 
performed  to  better  purpose,  and  even  at  less  ex- 
pense, by  hired  servants.  But  the  almost  incessant 
wars  in  which  the  English  were  engaged  in  this 
period,  contributed  more  than  anything  to  the  de- 
cline of  slavery,  by  obliging  prelates,  lords,  and 
great  men,  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their 
villains.  There  is  hardly  any  evil  that  does  not 
produce  some  good. 

A  new  orderof  nobles  was  instituted  by  Henry  VI. 
A.D.  1440.  They  were  styled  "  viscounts,"  and 
placed  between  earls  and  barons,  below  the  former, 
and  above  the  latter.  John  Lord  Beaumont,  the 
first  nobleman  of  this  order,  was  created  Viscount 
Beaumont,  in  full  parliament,  at  Reading,  February 
12th,  that  year;  according  to  the  dates  given  by 
Seldon  and  Dugdale,  but  they  may  be  mistaken  as 
to  the  exact  year. 

The  history  of  the  parliament  during  this  period, 
merits  our  particular  attention.  As  soon  as  the 
smaller  freeholders,  who  were  not  summoned  by  par- 
ticular writs,  were  excused  from  appearing  personally 
in  parliament,  and  permitted  to  appear  by  repre- 
sentatives, the  election  of  these  representatives,  their 
wages  and  their  privileges,  became  the  subjects  of  va- 
rious laws  and  political  regulations,  which  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  house  of  commons. 

At  first,  and  from  A.D.  1269  to  A.D.  1429,  all 
freeholders,  without  exception,  had  votes  in  electing 
the  knights  of  the  shires  in  which  they  resided  and 
had  their  freeholds.  In  some  counties  the  small 
freeholders  were  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
very  indigent,  which  produced  various  inconveni- 
niences,  and  sometimes  rendered  the  elections  of  the 
representatives  of  these  counties  scenes  of  riot,  vio- 
lence, and  slaughter.  To  remedy  these  evils,  a 
law  was  made,  8th  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1429,  "That 
the  knights  of  the  shires  shall  be  chosen  in  every 
county  by  people  dwelling  and  resident  in  the  same 
counties,  whereof  every  one  of  them  shall  have  free 


land  or  tenement  to  the  value  of  forty  shillings  by 
the  year  at  least,  above  all  deductions."  The  let- 
ter but  not  the  spirit  of  this  law  has  been  ever  since 
observed  ;  for  forty  shillings  a  year,  A.D.  1429,  was 
equivalent,  at  least,  to  2U/.  a  year  of  the  present 
money. 

As  an  account  of  this  enactment  involves  the 
much-disputed  question  of  universal  suffrage,  we  se- 
lect the  following  concise  and  apparently  to  us  im- 
partial statemen  t,  which  appeared  in  a  periodical  pub- 
lication, and  which,  though  by  an  anonymous  author, 
is  evidently  the  product  of  a  well-informed  mind. 

"  It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  the  parlia- 
ments held  so  frequently  were  elected  as  often  as  they 
assembled.  There  exist  good  grounds  for  believing 
that  they  were  so  elected.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  the  great  charter  was  confirmed  by  an  enact- 
ment which  bound  the  king  to  hold  a  parliament  at 
least  once  in  the  year : — '  For  as  much  as  many 
people  be  aggrieved  by  the  king's  ministers  against 
right,  in  respect  to  which  grievances  no  one  can 
recover  without  a  common  parliament ;  we  do  or- 
dain that  the  king  shall  hold  a  parliament  once  in 
the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be."  Thus  the  sitting  of 
parliament  as  a  constant  watch  and  safeguard  over 
the  public  interests  is  distinctly  provided  for  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  by  any  provision  of  the  law,  that 
the  parliament  which  sat  once  should  sit  again  ;  nor 
is  it  likely  that,  without  such  provision,  the  king 
would  attempt  to  renew  the  powers  of  a  parliament 
when  it  had  transacted  the  business  for  which  it  had 
been  called  together.  The  intention  of  the  law  is 
obvious  enough ;  for  where  no  limit  is  defined,  but, 
on  the  contrary  a  plain  duty  is  imposed  upon  the 
chief  magistrate,  the  inference  is,  that  the  king 
possessed  no  discretion  in  the  matter,  and  exercised 
no  authority  beyond  that  of  calling  a  parliament 
every  year,  which  he  was  not  only  empowered,  but 
required  to  do.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  contends 
that  the  act  bears  no  such  interpretation  as  that  of 
annual  elections,  and  asserts,  that  it  merely  pro- 
vides for  the  holding  of  annual  parliaments.  But 
parliaments  could  not  be  held  unless  they  were 
elected,  and  as  the  holding  alone  is  specified,  it  is 
a  reasonable  conclusion,  that  the  election  was  im- 
plied, otherwise  the  same  parliament  might  be  held 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  king  as  long  as  it  suited  his 
views,  or  subserved  his  ends.  When  the  people 
were  so  wary  of  their  rights  as  to  demand  an  annual 
assembly  of  their  representatives,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  would  have  left  the  constitution  of 
the  assembly  to  so  vague  a  construction  as  to  place 
it  entirely  at  the  caprice  of  the  crown.  If  parlia- 
ments were  not  to  be  elected  annually  under  this 
act,  which  provided  for  their  being  held  annually, 
then  when  were  they  to  be  elected?  The  very  ab. 
senco  of  such  a  clause  proves  that  the  election  and 
the  holding  were  understood  to  be  of  co-equal  effect. 
Indeed,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  not  very  anxious 
to  enforce  his  opinion  when  he  admits — '  that  as  the 
parliaments  of  that  age  quickly  dispatched  their 
simple  business,  prorogation  was  unfrequent,  and 
parliament  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  elected  as 
often  as  it  was  assembled.'  Now  we  know  it  was 
assembled  once  a  year — and  in  one  year  it  was  as- 
sembled three  times — so  that  if  we  desired  to  press  a 
good  authority  into  our  wake  in  favour  of  the  belief 
that  annual  parliaments  were  the  usage  of  that  pe- 
riod, we  should  certainly  cite  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh himself. 

"  It  was  natural  that  the  first  acts  of  Henry  IV., 
who  was  called  to  the  throne  to  reverse  asvstem  of 
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misgovernmcnt,  should  be  of  a  popular  character. 
We  tiiid.  accordingly,  that  the  laws  which  were 
passed  in  his  first  parliament  were  of  a  jiraiseworthy 
nature,  and  well  calculated  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  odium,  if  not  the  pains  of  servitude.  They 
abolished  the  distribution  of  liveries,  which  were 
really  the  badges  of  baronial  slavery ;  they  annulled 
the  grants  of  land  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  with- 
out title  legally  found  in  the  crown,  by  which  the 
landholders  were  dispossessed  of  their  estates  ;  and 
thev  prohibited  appeals  to  parliament,  which  were 
prolific  sources  of  disorder  and  injustice.  Henry 
was  forced,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  to 
maintain,  at  least  in  form,  those  principles,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  mo- 
narchy ;  and,  although  he  was  the  first  king  of 
England  who  prorogued  the  sitting  of  a  pailiamont, 
which  was  then  a  distinct  infringement  of  usage,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  retarded,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  he  assisted,  directly  and  indirectly,  the  ad- 
vance towards  a  constitutional  recognition  of  civil 
freedom.  In  his  reign,  laws  were  passed  regulating 
parliamentary  elections,  and  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  clandestine  nominations,  which  the 
sheriffs  might  have,  under  former  statutes,  contrived 
to  accomplish.  Thus  some  steps  were  made,  and  a 
little  gained,  the  nation  profiting,  by  slow  but  as- 
sured degrees,  of  the  accidents  and  necessities  that 
arose  in  the  tumults  of  the  conflicting  powers  of 
right  and  might.  Henry  does  not  appear  to  have 
disfranchised  any  existing  boroughs,  and  he  restored 
three  that  had  been  annulled  in  former  reigns. 

"  The  commons  insensibly   increased  in  impor- 
tance after  this  period.     The  two  houses  had  united 
in  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  suspension  of 
statutes,  or  a  general  dispensation  with  them;  and 
in  1406,  the  people  required  the  king  to  govern  the 
realm  by  the  advice  of  a   permanent  council,  who, 
being  present,  took  an   oath   in  parliament  to   ob- 
serve and  defend  the   reformed  institutions.     These 
circumstances  gave  new  strength   to   the  commons, 
and  invested  its  proceedings  with  additional  interest. 
The   privileges  of  parliamcut  became  more  accu- 
rately defined ;   the  legal  language   of  petitions  or 
bills,  for  they  were  synonymous  terms,  was  abolished 
and  exchanged  for  the  vernacular  tongue;  and  the 
authority  of  the  justices  to  determine  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  high  court  of  parliament  was  declared 
Toid,  such  authority  being  henceforth  vested  in  the 
lf)rds   of  parliament  themselves.     Measures  decla- 
raU)ry  and  protective  of  popular  principles  speedily 
led  to  still  further  extensions  of  popular  rights  ;  but 
in  the  detail  of  these   rights  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  distinct  or  methodical  plan   was    adhered   to. 
Electors  held  their  privileges  by  very  different  and 
opposite  tenures.     Those  resident  in  towns  formed 
the  only  class  that  was  regulated  throughout  upon 
a  similar  basis.     In  some  places,  the  franchise  was 
vested  in  the  freemen,  and  in  others  in  the  officers 
of  a  corporation  :  while  elsewhere,  the  right  of  vote 
resided    in    freeholders,   burgage    tenants,    persons 
contributing  to   the   public  expense,  or  others  with 
scarcely  any  pecuniary  qualification,  or  in  various 
combinations  of  each  and  all.     Many  boroughs,  be- 
ing unable  to  pay  the  daily  wages  of  four  shillings 
to  the  knight  and  two  shillings  to  the  burgess,  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  privilege  altogeliicr.    Nor- 
thumberland was  twice  excluded  in  conse(|Uence  of 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  Scottish  wars ;  and 
Latuashirc,    for    a   like   cause,    was  exempted    for 
o^arW  a  century.     The  elective  rights  were  various, 
tbeir  txerciae  w.jb  various,  und  lli»;  iiiHueuce  opera- 


ting over  elections  was  various.  Out  of  these  prac- 
tical disadvantages,  caused  by  the  tardy  and  irre 
gular  growth  of  our  institutions,  it  was  always 
found  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  as 
well  as  delicacy  to  form  a  system  that  would  com- 
prehend in  a  spirit  of  justice  the  claims  of  the  whole 
community,  without  doing  immediate  violence  to 
some  classes,  or  authenticating  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  others,  to  whom  power  could  not,  on  the 
sudden,  be  so  safely  entrusted.  To  blend  the  ob- 
jects that  were  confused  and  partially  obscured  in 
these  discrepancies,  has  been  the  deliberate  work  of 
ages  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  found  hereafter,  that 
all  the  charters  from  that  of  John  to  the  recent  bill 
of  William  IV.,  have  left  the  superstructure  of  re- 
presentative government  still  imperfect,  even  in  its 
abstract  proportions. 

"  Henry  V.  held  a  parliament  annually,  with  one 
exception,  a  practice  which  appears  to  have  prevailed 
until  a  much  later  date.  Henry  even  carried  the 
principle  still  farther,  for  in  no  less  than  four  in- 
stances he  convoked  two  separate  parliaments  within 
the  year.  The  commotions  and  tumults  that  took 
place,  however,  during  the  preceding  reign,  and 
that  still  agitated  the  country,  led  to  the  adoption  of 
prorogations  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  infringement  of  the  general  usage  that 
appears  to  have  been  forced  on  the  king  by  the 
pressure  of  events.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign, 
Henry  V.  passed  a  law  requiring  all  knights,  citi- 
zens, and  burgesses,  to  be  resident  in  the  places  in 
which  they  were  elected  ;  a  law  to  which  no  objec- 
tion can  be  taken,  except  that  it  was  an  innovation 
upon  the  unlimited  freedom  of  choice  which  the 
electors  had  previously  enjoyed.  But  this  contrac- 
tion of  the  principles  of  representation  helped  to  de- 
fine it,  and  gave  a  more  marked  character  to  the 
franchise  than  it  possessed  when  it  was  exercised 
loosely  and  capriciously  :  besides  that  this  new  law 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  much  confusion  and 
bloodshed  at  elections.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
the  suffrage  itself  was  restricted  ;  but,  as  the  limi- 
tation act  of  Henry  VI.  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  clear  developement  of  our  chief  inquiry,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  show,  as  far  as  any  documents  we 
possess  may  enable  us,  how  the  franchise  stood  when 
that  monarch  restrained  and  curtailed  it. 

"  We  have  already  stated  that  the  electoral  privi- 
leges all  over  the  country  were  irregularly  conferred 
and  held,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
trace  their  rise  and  actual  distinctions  with  any  de- 
gree of  correctness.  One  fact,  however,  is  certain, — 
that  the  people  were  compelled  to  contribute  in  mo- 
ney to  the  support  of  their  representatives,  and  that 
several  places,  having  been  impoverished  by  local 
burthens,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  franchises 
in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  advance  the  usual 
tribute.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  all  parliaments 
convened  under  such  circumstances  must  Isave  been 
more  or  less  imi)erfcct  and  unsound;  and  also,  that 
each  fresh  election  was  liable  to  be  influenced  by 
every  species  of  perjury  and  bribery,  the  electors 
seeking  in  that  way  to  evade  the  forfeit  of  their 
rights,  and  to  preserve  their  freedom  at  the  cost  of 
their  honesty.  As  the  test  of  the  right  to  exercise 
the  franchise  was  not  a  very  expensive  one,  and  as 
it  might  be  thus  evaded  by  collusion  and  false  swear- 
ing, it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation were  accustomed  to  have  a  voice  at  elec- 
tions. Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
universal  suffrage  prevailed,  and  they  assume  the 
Limitation  Act  of  Henry  VI.  as  a  proof  that  univer- 
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sal  surTrage  had  previously  existed.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  suffrage  was  universal  only  so  far 
as  we  have  stated:  that  its  universality  was  condi- 
tional upou  the  payment  of  the  assessments;  and 
that  in  certain  places  it  was  not  universal,  but  re- 
stricted to  certain  classes.  But  as  this  point  has 
never  been  clearly  established  either  way,  it  is  as 
well  to  place  before  our  readers  the  means  by  which 
they  can  form  their  own  conclusion.  The  writs 
which  were  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties  directed 
those  officers  to  summon  together  the  whole  com- 
munity for  the  purpose  of  electing  representatives. 
Of  that  fact  we  have  sufficient  evidence;  of  which 
take  the  subjoined  as  an  example.  It  is  the  copy 
of  a  writ  issued  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. : — 
"  'Kent.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
Indent,  for  the  Knights  of  Kent. 

"  '  This  indenture  made  atCanterbury,  on  Monday, 
the  next  before  the  feast  of  the  apostle  Simon  and 
Jude,  next  following  after  the  receipt  of  the  writ  of 
the  lord  the  king,  annexed  to  this  indenture,  between 
John  Daniel,  sheriff  of  the  said  county,  and  Robert 
Clifford,  Valentine  Daret,  John  Broke,  James  Ding- 
ley,  and  Thomas  Lane  and  William  Lane,  &c.,  who, 
to  choose  knights  and  citizens  for  the  parliament  of 
the  lord  the  king,  to  be  holden  at  Westminster  on 
the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  were  empowered  by  virtue 
of  the  writ  of  the  same  lord  the  king,  in  behalf,  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  sheriff,  by  the  assent  of  all 
that  county,  have  chosen  Reginald  Pympe  and 
William  Artibern,  knights  for  the  community,  Wil- 
liam Hickman  and  William  Roe,  citizens,  for  the 
com_munity  of  the  city  of  Canterbury,  Roger  Lang- 
ford  and  John  Evcrhard,  citizens,  for  the  community 
of  the  city  of  Rochester.  In  witness  whereof,  as 
well  the  aforesaid  sheriff,  as  the  aforesaid  Robert 
Valentine,  have  alternately  afiixed  their  seals  the 
day  and  year  above  mentioned.' 

"This  writ  is  clearly  enough  addressed  to  the  whole 
community,  and,  if  words  in  such  a  document  may 
be  taken  literally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  suffrage 
was  universal.  Archbold,  in  his  notes  on  Black- 
stone,  observes,  that,  '  from  the  re-establishment  of 
representation  to  the  8th  Henry  VI.  the  right  of 
election  of  representatives,  both  for  counties,  and 
for  the  cities  and  boroughs  contained  in  them,  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  body  of  the  people  of  that  county, 
in  county  court  assembled.'  Unquestionably  the 
right  seems  to  have  resided  in  the  body  at  large ; 
and  did  we  not  know  by  experience  that  legal  lan- 
guage is  conventional  and  subject  to  exclusive  in- 
terpretation, v.e  should  not  hesitate  to  agree  at  once 
in  Mr.  Archbold's  inference.  If  we  do  not  entirely 
agree  with  him,  it  is  because  the  proofs  are  not  suf- 
ficiently free  from  the  difficulties  that  are  always 
attached  to  special  pleading  and  technicalities. 
Henry  VI.  limited  the  franchise  to  freeholders  of 
40s.,  and  that  limitation  is  taken  as  an  indirect  evi- 
dence that  there  was  no  limit  whatever  before.  The 
Limitation  Act  was  produced  by  the  riots  and  dis- 
orders that  prevailed  at  popular  elections,  arising, 
no  doubt,  out  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  electoral 
privileges.  The  period  in  which  it  was  passed  was 
one  of  great  excitement,  owing  to  the  ill  fortune  of 
the  Enghsh  arms  in  France,  and  the  disaffection 
that  consequently  sprung  up  at  home.  The  crown 
apprehending  the  results,  interposed  between  the 
parliament  and  the  community,  and,  restricting  the 
franchise,  placed  it  at  a  limit  which  in  that  day  com- 
prehended none  but  the  wealthier  orders  of  society. 
The  preamble  runs  thus: — 

"  '  Whereas  the  election  of  knights  of  shires  to 


come  to  the  parliament  of  our  lord  the  king,  iti 
many  counties  of  the  realm  of  England,  have  now 
of  late  been  made  by  very  great,  outrageous,  and 
excessive  numbers  of  people,  dwelling  within  the 
same  counties,  &c.,  of  which  most  part  was  people 
of  small  substance  and  of  no  value,  whereof  every 
of  them  pretended  a  voice,  equivalent  as  to  such 
elections  to  be  made  with  the  most  worthy  knights 
and  esquires  dwelling  within  the  same  counties, 
whereby  manslaughter,  riots,  batteries,  and  divi- 
sions, among  the  gentlemen  and  other  people  of  the 
same  counties,  shall  rise  and  be,  unless  convenient 
and  due  remedy  be  provided,  &c.' 

"Without  aifccting  any  undue  assumption  from  the 
wording  of  this  preamble,  we  may  venture  to  con- 
clude that  the  people  exercised  at  elections  some 
loose  right  that  approached  nearly  to  universal  suf- 
frage, if  it  were  not  actually  universal  suffrage.  But 
the  expression  by  which  it  is  described  not  only  ad- 
mits, but  suggests,  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
right.  The  Act  says,  that  '  every  one  of  them  pre- 
tended a  voice,'  leaving  it  thereby  to  be  inferred 
that  there  was  some  recognized  test  or  standard  by 
which  the  title  to  vote  was  tried,  and  that  those  who 
were  not  qualified  agreeably  to  that  test  or  standard, 
pretended  to  be  so.  If  universal  suffrage  really 
existed,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  pretence 
amongst  the  electors,  for  that  to  which  every  man 
was  openly  entitled  could  not  have  constituted  a 
pretence  upon  the  part  of  any  man  to  claim.  This 
appears  to  be  a  reasonable  inference,  and  we  are  the 
more  strengthened  in  it  by  the  reflection  that  had 
the  people  at  large  enjoyed  an  unlimited  franchise, 
Henry  would  scarcely  have  dared  to  risk  so  great 
and  sudden  a  restriction  of  their  rights  ;  or,  having 
dared  to  do  so,  the  people  must  have  risen  en  masse 
against  the  edict,  which  they  did  not.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  observes,  that  the  reason  (the  riots  and 
disorders  at  elections)  assigned  for  the  statute  is  by 
no  means  a  justification  of  so  immense  a  reduction 
as  that  from  all  men  to  a  few  freeholders  then  ac- 
counted wealthy ;  and  he  adds,  that  '  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  right  of  suffrage  so  extensive  as  the 
former  (universal  suffrage)  having  obtained  in  any 
English  election  ;  whereas  an  elective  right  in  free- 
holders, however  small  their  tenement,  still  subsists 
in  the  not  unlike  instance  of  a  coroner.' 

"Although  Henry  thus  limited  the  franchise,  it 
appears  that  he  was  disposed  to  extend  the  principle 
of  representation,  for  he  restored  the  electoral  pri- 
vilege to  seven  boroughs.  In  the  following  reign 
(that  of  Edward  IV.)  the  country  was  in  such  a 
state  of  disorder,  that  the  parliaments  were  not  as- 
sembled with  regularity,  and  those  ths.t  were  sum- 
moned were  of  very  short  duration.  In  this  reign 
boroughs  were,  for  the  first  time,  created  by  char- 
ter— a  fact  important  as  a  material  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system  that  has  subsequently  grown  up 
around  us.  Three  boroughs  were  restored  and  fifteen 
disfranchised  by  Edward  IV."  * 

The  king,  in  his  writs  to  the  sheriffs,  described 
the  qualifications  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
elected  to  represent  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs. 
The  freeholders  in  each  county  were  directed  to 
choose  "  two  of  the  fittest  and  most  discreet  knights 
resident  in  the  county;"  but  because  actual  knights 
residing  and  properly  qualified  sometimes  could  not 
be  found,  an  act  was  made,  23d  Henry  VI.,  A.  D. 
1444,  permitting  freeholders  to  choose  "  notable 
esquires,  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  qualified  to  be 
made  knights ;  but  no  yeoman,  or  person  of  an  in- 
•  Atlas  nowspaper,  August  19,  1S32. 
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ferior  rank."  This  article  of  that  act  was  inserted 
in  the  subsequent  writs  for  siuuo  years,  that  it  mij,'lU 
be  universally  known  and  observed.  Those  gentle- 
men who  had  freehold  estates  of  40/.  a-year,  (equiva- 
lent to  400/.  at  present,)  were  qualified  to  be  made 
knights,  which  was  therefore  the  qualitication  in 
point  3f  fortune  for  the  representative  of  a  county. 
By  the  same  writs,  the  electors  in  cities  and  bo 
roughs  were  directed  to  choose  the  fittest  and  most 
discreet  persons,  freemen  of,  and  residing  in,  the 
places  for  which  they  wore  chosen,  and  no  others 
upon  any  pretence.  The  parliamentary  writs  in 
this  period  directed  electors  in  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs  to  choose,  not  only  the  wisest,  but  the 
stoutest  men  (potentiores  ad  laborandumj,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
and  of  close  attendance  ;  it  being  one  great  object 
of  the  legislature,  at  this  time,  to  secure  the  con- 
stant attenilance  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
'•ommons.  Sheriffs  could  not  be  elected;  and  Henry 
IV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  inserted  an  un- 
common clause  in  his  writs,  prohibiting  all  appren- 
tices, or  other  men  of  law,  to  be  elected.  But  this 
was  a  violent  stretch  of  prerogative ;  and  though  it 
was  obeyed,  it  was  not  repeated. 

The  number  of  boroughs  that  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  this  period  was  very  unsettled,  and 
seems  to  have  depended  very  much  on  the  pleasure 
of  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties.  There  is  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  same  county 
sent  precepts  to,  and  made  returns  from,  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  fewer  boroughs,  without  as- 
signing any  reason  for  their  conduct ;  that  some  bo- 
roughs to  which  precepts  were  sent  never  elected  or 
returned  any  members,  and  some  only  once,  twice, 
or  a  few  times ;  that  sheriffs,  in  their  returns,  some- 
times reported,  that  certain  boroughs  to  which  they 
had  directed  precepts  had  made  uo  returns,  and  uo 
excuses  for  their  disobedience  ;  and  others  had  ex- 
cused themselves  by  pleading  poverty.  These  and 
several  other  irregularities  that  might  be  mentioned, 
afford  sufBcieut  evidence,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  house  of  commons  was  yet  far  from  perfection  ; 
and.  in  particular,  that  the  number  of  its  members 
was  not  ascertained. 

Several  laws  were  made  in  this  period  for  regu- 
lating the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  election  of 
men;bers  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  for  prevent- 
ing false  returns;  for  which  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  statute-book,  as  they  are  too  voluminous 
to  be  here  inserted.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
laws,  some  surprising  irregularities  were  pra<tised 
in  elections,  of  wh)(!h  it  will  be  suflicient  to  give  a 
few  examples.  The  knights  for  the  largo,  rich,  and 
populous  county  of  York  wore  chosen,  13th  Henrv 
IV.,  A.D.  1  111,  and  '2d  Henry  V.,  A.D.  141  I,  no't 
by  the  freeholders,  but  by  the  attornies  of  a  few  lords 
and  ladies  who  had  great  estates  iti  that  county  ;  and 
this  irregular  practice  continued  to  A.D.  1417, 
when  the  freeholders  resumed  the-r  violated  riglits. 
Many  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  in  the 
tiarliamont  that  met  at  Coventry,  38th  Henry  VI., 
1 400,  had  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an  election, 
but  were  named  by  the  king,  in  letters  under  the 
privy  seal,  and  returned  by  the  sheriffs,  who  ob- 
tained an  M-X  of  indemnity  for  that  outrageous  breach 
of  their  trust.  But  that  assembly  at  Coventry  w;is 
rather  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  a  party  in  the  time 
of  a  bl'Hidy  civil  war,  than  a  ])arliament;  and  all  its 
acU  were  rescinded  the  very  next  year. 

The  sheriffs,  in  this  period,  were  guilty  of  many 
t^TKni  iiliu-es  in  conducting  elfictionB  and  making 


their  returns.  This  appears  from  various  monu- 
ments, and  particularly  from  the  following  preamble 
to  an  act  of  parliament,  '23d  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1444. 
— "  Diverse  sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  the  realm  of 
England,  for  their  singular  avail  and  lucre,  have 
not  made  due  elections  of  the  knights,  nor  in  con- 
venient time,  nor  good  men  and  true  returned,  and 
sometimes  uo  return  of  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  lawiiiUy  chosen  to  come  to  the  parlia- 
ment;  but  such  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses, 
have  been  returned  which  were  never  duly  chosen, 
and  other  citizens  and  burgesses  than  those  which, 
by  the  mayors  and  biiiliffs,  were  to  the  said  sheriffs 
returned.  And  sometimes  the  sheriffs  have  not  re- 
tui-ned  the  writs  which  they  had  to  make,  of  elections 
of  knights  to  come  to  the  jiarliaments ;  but  the  said 
writs  have  imbisiled;  and  moreover  made  no  precept 
to  the  mayor  and  bailiff,  or  to  the  bailiff  or  bailiffs, 
where  no  mayor  is,  of  cities  and  boroughs,  for  the 
election  of  citizens  and  burgesses  to  come  to  the 
parliament." 

A  candidate  who  thought  himself  injured  by  a 
false  return,  did  not,  (if  we  are  not  misled  by  the 
authorities  of  Prynne  and  others)  apply  to  the  house 
of  commons  for  redress,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
the  sheriff  who  had  injured  him,  but  pursued  such 
other  methods  as  were  then  pointed  out  by  law  and 
custom.  By  an  act  11th  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1409,  the 
injured  candidate  might  bring  an  action  before  the 
justices  of  assize,  and  if  the  sheriff  was  found  guilty 
by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  he  was  to  be  fined  100/. 
(equivalent  to  at  least  1000/.  at  present),  to  the 
king,  and  the  member  who  had  been  falsely  re- 
turned to  lose  his  wages.  By  another  act,  8th  Henry 
VI.,  A.D.  1429,  a  sheriff  found  guilty  of  a  false  re- 
turn, besides  paying  the  above  fine,  was  to  be  impri- 
soned a  whole  year.  By  a  third  act,  '23d  Henry  Vl., 
1441,  a  convicted  sheriff,  besides  the  above  fine,  was 
to  pay  100^.  to  the  injured  candidate,  or  any  other 
ITcrson  who  sued  for  it.  This  was  a  very  severe  law, 
as  rt  subjected  a  sheriff  to  a  tine  equivalent  to  2000L 
besides  a  whole  year's  imprisonment;  but  the  reason 
of  this  severitv  seems  to  have  been,  that  pailiainents 
were  then  so  short,  that  a  member  deprived  of  his 
scat  by  a  false  return  could  hardly  ever  recover  it 
in  time.  Electors  and  candidates  who  thought 
themselves  injured,  sometimes  applied  by  petition 
to  the  king  for  redress. 

All  the  members  of  the  house  of  peers  always  at- 
tended parliaments  at  their  own  expense,  that  being 
<me  of  the  services  they  were  obliged  to  perform  for 
the  baronies  they  held  of  the  crown.  But  as  soon 
as  the  smaller  tenants  of  the  king  in  capile,  or  free- 
holders, were  permitted  to  appear  by  representatives, 
they  were  subjected  to  pay  the  expenses  or  wages  oi 
these  representatives.  This  custom,  of  representa- 
tives receiving,  and  tlieirconstituents  |mying,  wages, 
commenced  with  the  commencement  of  representa 
tion,  from  a  ];rinciple  of  common  equity,  without 
anv  positive  law;  and  on  that  footing  it  continued 
fro'm  Krth  Henry  III.,  A.D.  VlC>b,  to  the  18th  Ri- 
chard II.,  A.D.  1391,  when  a  law  was  made  to  re- 
move some  doubts  that  had  arisen  about  the  per 
sons  bound  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the 
wagi's  of  the  representatives  of  counties.  The 
wages  of  knights  of  shires  wore  always  higher  than 
those  of  citizens  and  burgesse.s,  because  they  were 
really  persons  of  a  hijjher  rank,  and  lived  in  a  mere 
expensive  manner.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
wages  of  the  mcmlwrs  of  the  house  of  commons  were 
sometimes  higher  and  sometimes  lower;  but  at  kngtli, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  they  became  fixed  to  4*. 
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a-(Jay  for  a  kuight  of  a  shire,  and  2s.  a-day  for  a 
citizen  or  burgess,  and  continued  at  that  rate  as 
long  as  they  continued  to  be  paid.  Nor  was  this  at 
first  an  incompetent  sum,  as  4s.  then  was  equivalent 
to  iOs.  at  present.  The  proudest  and  most  opulent 
knights  thought  it  no  dishonour  to  receive  their 
wages,  and  even  to  sue  for  them ;  and  no  man  in 
those  times  imagined  that  this  custom  ever  could  or 
would  be  changed,  as  it  was  so  reasonable,  and  pro- 
ductive of  so  many  good  effects ;  particularly  it  en- 
gaged the  attendance  of  all  the  members  to  the 
very  last  day  of  every  session,  because  those  who 
did  not  attend  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  received 
no  wages ;  and  their  negligence  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  their  constituents.  Accordingly  we  often 
find  all  the  members  present,  and  receiving  writs  for 
their  expenses  at  the  dissolution  of  a  parliament. 

As  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons  received 
wages  for  their  services,  so  they  enjoyed  certain  pri- 
vileges, to  enable  them  to  earn  their  wages,  by  per- 
forming their  services.  Their  own  persons,  there- 
fore, and  the  persons  of  their  necessary  servants  and 
attendants,  were  secured  from  arrests,  in  going  to, 
attending  upon,  and  returning  from  parliament ; 
but  not  in  the  intervals  between  one  session  of  par- 
liament and  another.  In  a  word,  their  pay,  their 
privileges,  and  their  services,  commenced  and  ended 
at  the  same  time — that  is,  they  commenced  as  many 
days  before  the  beginning  of  a  session  as  enabled 
them  to  travel  from  their  own  houses  to  the  place 
where  the  parliament  was  to  meet ;  they  continued 
during  the  continuance  of  the  session,  and  as  many 
days  after  as  enabled  them  to  return  home,  and  not 
one  day  longer.  When  the  commons  imagined  that 
any  of  their  number  had  been  deprived  of  their  pri- 
vileges, they  applied,  by  petition,  to  the  king,  or 
house  of  lords,  or  to  both,  for  redress;  of  which  we 
meet  with  many  authentic  proofs  and  examples  in 
Prynne's  Register  of  Parliamentary  Writs.  These 
petitions  were  sometimes  unsuccessful,  as  appears 
from  the  famous  case  of  Thomas  Thorpe,  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  A.D.  1452. 

Convocations  were  also  summoned  to  the  same 
place,  at  the  same  time  with  parliaments,  by  writs 
directed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  commaudin 
them  to  attend  in  person,  to  consult  with  the  other 
prelates  and  nobles ;  enjoining  them  also  to  issue 
precepts  to  their  deans  and  chapters,  their  archdea- 
cons and  clergy,  requiring  the  deans  and  archdea- 
cons to  attend  in  person,  each  chapter  to  send  one 
proctor,  and  the  clergy  of  each  diocese  to  send  two 
proctors,  "  to  consent  to  those  things  which  should 
be  ordained  by  the  common  council  of  the  kingdom." 
This  was  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  clerical  writs  in 
this  period ;  and  as  the  deans,  archdeacons,  and  proc- 
tors of  the  inferior  clergy,  had  only  a  power  of  con- 
sent, and  not  of  consulting,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  were  now  considered  as  members  of  the  house 
of  commons ;  though  in  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
(which  was  originally  formed  on  the  model  of  that 
of  England)  they  continued  to  be  members  of  the 
house  of  commons  long  after  this,  till  they  were  ex- 
cluded by  an  act  of  parliament,  28th  Henry  V[II., 
A.D.  1536,  because  they  supported  the  authority  of 
the  pope,  and  obsti'uctcd  the  reformation  of  the 
church.  The  proctors  of  the  clergy,  however,  re- 
ceived wages  from  their  constituents,  and  enjoyed 
all  the  other  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  house 
of  commons.  The  clergy  still  continued  to  grant 
their  own  money  in  their  convocations ;  but  their 
grants  were  n  )t  effectual  till  they  were  confirmed  in 
parliament. 


The  clergy  of  England  had  great  influence  in  all 
the  public  councils  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly 
in  parliament,  in  this  period.  This  was  not  so  much 
owing  to  their  superiority  in  learning  and  sanctity, 
which  they  did  net  very  much  affect,  as  to  their  con 
stant  residence  in  the  kingdom,  and  presence  in  these 
councils,  while  the  nobles  and  great  men  were  en- 
gaged in  warlike  expeditions  into  France  or  Scot- 
land. Besides  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
twenty-five  abbots  and  two  priors  were  summoned 
to  every  parliament,  and  sometimes  many  more, 
which  made  the  spiritual  lords  generally  double  the 
number  of  the  temporal  lords  in  the  house  of  peers. 
This  enabled  the  prelates  to  procure  sanguinary 
laws  against  heretics,  and  to  secure  the  immense 
possessions  of  the  church,  together  with  all  her  absurd 
errors  and  wretched  superstitions,  from  all  attacks. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the  method 
of  conducting  business  in  the  parliament  of  England, 
that  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  period,  was  in  the 
manner  of  framing  laws  or  acts  of  parliament.  In 
the  former  period,  "  the  commons,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  every  session,  presented  in  the  presence 
of  the  lords,  certain  petitions,  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  to  the  king,  which  he  cither  granted, 
denied,  or  delayed.  Those  petitions  that  were  granted 
were  afterwards  put  into  the  form  of  statutes,  by  the 
judges  and  other  members  of  the  king's  council,  in- 
serted in  the  statute-roll,  and  transmitted  to  sheriffs, 
to  be  promulgated  in  their  county-courts."  This 
was  certainly  a  very  loose  inaccurate  method  of  con- 
ducting a  business  of  so  much  importance  ;  and  the 
commons  complained  that  some  of  the  statutes  did 
not  correspond  to  their  petitions,  nay  that  some  sta- 
tutes appeared  in  the  statute-roll  for  which  they  had 
not  petitioned,  and  to  which  they  had  never  given 
their  consent.  To  prevent  such  dangerous  abuses, 
the  commons  began  to  draw  up  their  petitions  in  a 
more  correct  manner,  and  at  greater  length,  than 
formerly,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  saw  them 
formed  into  acts,  by  the  judges,  before  the  session 
ended.  In  the  next  reign,  they  became  still  more 
expert  in  business,  and  drew  up  their  petitions  in 
the  form  of  bills  or  acts,  as  they  w'ished  them  to  be 
passed  into  laws ;  and  when  aU  these  acts  prepared 
in  one  session  had  been  examined  and  agreed  to  by 
the  lords,  and  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the 
enacting  clause  was  prefixed  to  the  whole  system, 
most  commonly  in  these  or  such  words  as  these : — 
"  The  king,  by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal,  and  at  the  special  request  of 
the  commons,  hath  ordained  and  established  certain 
ordinances  and  statutes."  This  was  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  art  of  legislation,  which  advanced  by 
very  slow  degrees  towards  perfection. 

The  sessions  of  parliament  were  still  very  short ; 
and  many  of  them  had  only  one,  and  few  of  them 
above  two  or  three  sessions.  The  last  parliament  of 
Richard  II.,  which  also  may  be  called  the  first  of 
Henry  IV.,  sat  only  one  day,  September  30,  A.D. 
1399 ;  and  in  that  short  session,  deposed  one  king, 
and  placed  another  on  the  throne ;  which  hasty 
transaction  was  productive  of  many  calamities,  and 
brought  the  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  two 
longest  parliaments  in  this  period  were  those  of  the 
8th  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1407,  and  the  23d  Henry  VI., 
A.D.  1446  ;  the  former  of  which  sat,  in  three  ses- 
sions, 159  days,  and  the  latter,  in  four  sessions,  178 
days  :  but  both  the  members  and  their  constituents 
complained  of  the  length  of  these  parliaments  ;  the 
members,  for  being  so  long  detained  from  their  bu- 
siness and  diversions  in  the  country,  in  which  they 
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delighted  :  aud  their  constituents  on  account  uf  the 
wages  of  their  representatives,  which  amounted  to 
considerable  sums.  The  wages,  for  example,  of  the 
two  kuightsofthe  shire  for  Cumberland,  in  the  first 
of  these  parliaments,  amounted  to  80/.  8.v.,  equiva- 
lent to  S'JOl.  at  present ;  because,  besides  the  159 
days  that  the  three  sessions  lasted,  they  were  allowed 
wages  for  forty-two  davs  for  their  three  jouruies. 

About  flftv  systems  or  bodies  of  laws  were  made, 
in  so  many  different  sessions  of  parliaments,  in  the 
course  of  this  period,  som?  of  them  containing  only 
a  few,  and  others  of  them  between  twenty  aud  thirty 
statutes,  on  too  great  a  vuricty  of  subjects  to  be  here 
enumerated.  Some  of  them  were  intended  to  ex- 
plain, amend,  or  renve  former  laws,  and  others  in 
atiirmance  of  the  common  law,  or  for  supplying  its 
defects,  by  inllicting  severer  penalties  on  certain 
crimes,  and  j)roviding  new  remedies  for  new  disor- 
ders. It  seems  still  to  have  been  a  prevailing  opi- 
nion, in  the  first  part  of  this  period,  that  the  autho- 
rity of  laws  was  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the 
death  of  the  prince  under  whom  they  had  been  made; 
and  therefore  both  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.,  soon 
after  their  accession,  confirmed  the  great  charter, 
and  the  charter  of  the  forests,  with  all  other  laws 
that  had  not  been  repealed.  But  though  these  two 
famous  charters  were  thus  twice  confirmed  in  this 
period,  it  was  only  in  common  with  all  other  sta- 
tutes ;  and  it  plainly  appears,  that  they  were  not  so 
much  insisted  upon  or  attended  to  by  the  people  of 
England,  as  they  had  been  when  the  remembrance 
of  them  was  more  recent.  Some  severe,  or  rather 
cruel  laws,  were  made  by  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
against  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  who  were  called 
heretics  and  Lollards,  aud,  when  convicted,  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.  These  laws  were  probably 
procured  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  whose  fa- 
vour was  much  courted  by  both  these  princes.  Ad- 
ditional powers  were  granted  to  justices  of  the  peace ; 
and  various  laws  were  made  for  regulating  their  qua- 
lifications and  proceedings.  The  statutes  of  this 
period  were  very  unfriendly  to  strangers  who  traded 
or  settled  in  England,  particularly  to  the  Welsh  and 
Irish.  Some  excellent  laws  for  the  regulation  and 
encouragement  of  trade  and  manufactures  were  made 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  who  paid  great  attention 
to  commerce.  The  statutes  of  Richard  III.  were  the 
first  that  were  expressed  in  the  English  language, 
all  former  statutes  having  been  either  in  Latin  oi 
French,  which  were  not  understood  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  or  even  by  many  of  the  legisla- 
tors. These  were  also  the  first  statutes  of  England 
that  were  printed.  But  as  many  of  the  statute  laws 
of  this  period  have  been  eftectually  repealed  by 
length  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances,  as  well 
as  by  subsequent  statutes,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  them 
in  a  general  history. 

The  courts  of  law  in  England  continued  nearly 
on  the  same  footing  in  this  as  in  the  former  j)eriod. 
The  number  of  judges  in  the  courts  at  Westminster 
WM  not  yet  fixed ;  as,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
there  Were  sometimes  five,  six,  seven,  and  at  one 
time  eight  judges,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
The  ancient  salaries  of  these  judges  were  very  small, 
viz.  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  40/. 
vyear,  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  comnion  pleas  10/., 
ind  to  each  of  the  other  judges  in  these  two  courts, 
40  marks.  Henry  VI.,  by  letters  jtatcnt,  granted 
an  additional  sdlary — to  thi-  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  of  180  marks,  or  120/.,  which  made 
hi«  whole  «siLiry  IGO/.,  equivaleut  to  IWX)/. ; — to  the 


chief  justice  of  the  common  jileas,  of  93/.  6s.  8d., 
which  made  his  whole  salary  130/.  Gs.  8d.,  equivalent 
to  1300/. ; — to  each  of  the  other  judges,  1 10  marks, 
which  made  the  whole  salary  of  each  judge  100/., 
equivalent  to  1000/.  at  present.  Besides  these  sa- 
laries, each  judge  had  a  certain  quantity  of  silk, 
lincu-cloth,  and  furs,  for  his  summer  aud  winter 
robes,  out  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  or  an  equivalent  in 
money.  All  these  judges  were  also  justices  of  as- 
size, for  which  each  had  a  salary  of  20/.  equivalent 
to  200/.  What  other  perquisites  or  profits  were  an- 
nexed to  their  offices  (which  they  held  only  during 
pleasure)  is  not  so  clearly  ascertained.  The  winter 
robes  of  each  judge  cost  5/.  6s.  11|(/.,  equivaleut  to 
53/.  lOi. ;  and  his  summer  robes  3/.  3s.  (Jd.,  equiva- 
lent to  31/.  lbs.  The  annual  salary  of  the  attorney- 
general  was  only  10/.,  equivaleut  to  100/.  He  wa.-i 
allowed  only  one  robe,  worth  1/.  6s.  lid.,  equivalent 
to  13/.  10s.  All  the  judges  and  the  attorney-general 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in  parliament,  A.  U. 
1439,  complaining  that  their  salaries  were  too  small, 
and  ill  paid;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  obtain  re- 
dress, they  would  be  obliged  to  resign  their  offices. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  obtained  any  addition : 
but  an  act  was  made  that  they  should  be  regularly 
paid,  twice  a-year,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Hanajjcr. 
When  a  judge  was  admitted  into  his  office,  he  took 
a  solemn  oath,  "  That  he  would  not  receive  any  fee, 
pension,  gift,  reward,  or  bribe,  of  any  man  having 
suit  or  plea  belbre  him,  saving  meat  and  drink, 
which  should  be  of  no  great  value." 

Great  and  just  comj)laints  were  made,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  former  periods,  of  the  corrupt  aud  imper- 
fect administration  of  justice.  This  was  owing  to 
several  causes,  besides  the  insufficient  salaries  and 
precarious  situation  of  the  judges.  Maintenance, 
as  it  was  called,  still  prevailed;  by  which  great 
numbers  of  pe(q)le,  confederated  together  under 
one  head,  whose  livery  they  wore^  to  defend  eacli 
other  in  all  their  claims  and  pleas,  w'hether  they 
were  just  or  unjust.  These  confederates  laid  all 
the  peaceable  people  around  them  under  contribu- 
tion, not  to  harass  them  by  vexatious  lawsuits.  The 
exemptions  which  the  clergy  claimed  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  civil  courts,  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  laity  to  compel  their  spiritual  guides  to 
do  them  common  justice  by  a  legal  process.  The 
great  number  of  sanctuaries  in  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, protected  many  from  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes,  and  from  the  payment  of  their  debts. 
Perjury  was  a  reigning  vice  in  this  period ;  and  we 
are  told  by  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  the  ))r()vin<e 
of  Canterbury,  in  convocation,  A.  D.  1139,  that 
great  numbers  of  people  had  no  other  trade  but  tiiat 
of  hiring  themselves  for  witnesses,  or  taking  bribes 
when  they  ivere  on  juries.  But  the  violent  factions 
and  cruel  civil  wars  of  those  limes  were  the  greatc-t 
obstacles  to  the  regular  im]iartial  administration  of 
justice.  The  truth  is,  the  people  of  England  in 
this  period  were  frequently  under  a  kind  of  military 
government;  and  the  high  constable  was  invested 
with  authority  to  put  the  greatest  subjects  in  the 
kingdom  to  death  without  so  much  as  observing  the 
forms  of  law,  w  hcnever  he  was  convinced  in  his  own 
mind  that  th(!y  were  guilty,  as  appears  from  an 
article  in  Rymer's  l'"(eilera.  This  extraordinary 
commission  was  sometimes  executed  in  its  full  ex- 
tent ;  and  several  persons  of  high  rank  were  put  to 
death,  without  any  inquiry  for  evidence,  as  <mr 
readers  nuist  have  observed.  But  wiien  the  con 
stable  wished  to  have  some  appearance  of  proof,  and 
could  not  obtain  \i  any  other  way,   he  fciiuKii..i'. 
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had  recourse  to  torture.  Of  this  it  may  be  projyer  to 
give  one  example.  One  Cornelius  Shoemaker,  be- 
ing seized  at  Queenborough,  A.  D.  11(38,  and  letters 
found  upon  him  from  Queen  Margaret,  then  in 
France,  he  was  tortured  by  fire,  to  make  him  disco- 
ver the  names  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
corresponded  with  the  exiled  queen.  The  famous 
rack  in  the  tower  of  London,  called  "  The  Duke  of 
Exeter's  Daughter,"  because  invented  by  that  duke 
when  he  was  constable,  is  well  known. 

But  if  justice  was  not  well  administered  in  this 
period,  it  was  not  owing  to  a  want  of  scarcity  of 
lawyers  or  attornies.  According  to  the  account 
given  us  by  Sir  John  Fortescue,  chief  justice  of  the 
king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  2000  students  of  law,  in  the  inns  of 
chancery  and  the  inns  of  court  in  his  time.  At- 
tornies had  become  so  numerous  about  the  same 
time,  in  some  parts  of  England,  particularly  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suftblk,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was 
made,  33d  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1455,  restricting  their 
number  in  these  two  counties  to  fourteen,  six  in  each 
county,  and  two  in  the  city  of  Norwich. 

The  following  description  of  the  common  law  in 
this  period,  taken  from  Hale,  is  both  the  best  and 
shortest  that  can  be  given.  "  Touching  the  reports 
of  the  years  and  terms  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V., 
I  can  only  say,  they  do  not  arrive,  either  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  learning  contained  in  them,  or  in  the  judi- 
ciousness or  knowledge  of  the  judges  and  pleaders, 
nor  in  any  other  respect  arise  to  the  perfection  of 
the  last  twelve  years  of  Edward  III.  But  the  times 
of  Henry  VI.,  as  also  of  Edward  IV.  and  Edward  V., 
were  times  that  abounded  with  learned  and  excellent 
men.  There  is  little  odds  in  the  usefulness  and 
learning  of  these  books,  only  the  first  part  of  Henry 
VI.  is  more  barren,  spending  itself  much  in  learn- 
ing of  little  moment,  and  now  out  of  use  ;  but  the 
second  part  is  full  of  excellent  learning." 

Though  that  remarkable  singularity  in  the  En- 
glish constitution,  the  court  of  equity  in  chancery, 
is  not  of  great  antiquity,  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  it  to 
its  origin,  or  to  discover  the  precise  time  and  occa- 
sion of  iis  establishment.  It  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  introduced  by  certain  steps  and  practices, 
which  slowly  and  insensibly  led  to  such  an  institu- 
tion. In  former  times,  when  a  person  thought  him- 
self greatly  injured  by  a  sentence  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law,  he  applied  by  a  representation  of  his 
case,  and  a  petition  for  redress  to  the  king,  the  foun- 
tain of  justice.  After  our  kings  desisted  from  ad- 
ministering justice  in  such  cases  in  their  own  per- 
sons, these  representations  and  petitions  were  com- 
monly, and  at  length  constantly,  referred  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience, 
one  of  the  greatest  officers  of  the  crown  and  wisest 
men  in  the  kingdom.  By  a  long  continuance  of 
this  practice  the  chancellor  came  to  be  considered, 
both  by  our  kings  and  their  subjects,  as  the  oflicer 
whose  province  it  was  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  sen- 
tences of  strict  law,  by  the  milder  decisions  of  equity 
and  mercy.  John  Waltham,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  chancellor  to  Richard  II.,  invented,  it  is  said, 
the  writ  of  iuhpcena,  returnable  only  in  chancery,  in 
order  to  bring  feoffees  of  laud  to  uses  directly  into 
that  court,  to  make  them  accountable  to  those  for 
whose  use  they  held  the  lands.  These  writs  were 
soon  after  applied  for  and  obtained  in  other  cases ; 
which  greatly  increased  the  business  of  the  court  of 
equity  in  chancery,  and  gave  umbrage  to  the  courts 
of  common  law.  A  small  check  was  given  to  this 
by   an  act  of  parliament,   17th  Richard  II.,  A.D. 


1393,  by  empowering  the  chancellor  to  give  da- 
mages to  the  injured  party,  when  he  found  that  a 
cause  had  been  brought  before  him  on  untrue  sug- 
gestions. This,  however,  and  another  still  stronger, 
15th  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1436,  did  not  satisfy  the  com- 
mon lawyers  ;  and  the  house  of  commons,  at  their 
request,  petitioned  the  king  in  parliament,  14th  Ed- 
ward IV.,  A.D.  1474,  to  suppress  the  writ  of  sub- 
pa-na.  But  that  petition  was  refused :  and  the 
court  of  equity  in  chancery  was  fully  established, 
and  its  business  continued  to  increase.  All  the 
chancellors  in  England  in  this  period  were  clergy- 
men ;  and  this  triumph  over  the  courts  of  common 
law  was  chiefly  obtained  by  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  long  viewed  these  courts  with  an 
unfriendly  eye,  as  they  did  not  favour  their  exorbi- 
tant claims.  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
courts  of  law  than  is  consistent  with  general  his- 
tory, the  reader  may  consult  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries. 

The  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  their  charges  and  expenses,  may  be 
divided    into    ordinary    and    extraordinary.      The 
crown-lands,  with  the  wardships  and  marriages  of 
those  who  held  of  the  crown  in  capite,  still  formed 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  ordinary  revenue.  The 
crown   lands,  or  royal  demesnes,    in  the  reign   of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  some  of  his  successors, 
were  of  immense  extent  and  great  value  ;  and,  to- 
gether with  the   various  prestations  of  their  feudal 
tenants,  were  abundantly  sufficient  to  support  them 
in  affluence  and  splendour,  with  little  or  no  depen- 
dence on  their  subjects.     But  succeeding  princes, 
by  engaging  in  unnecessary  and  expensive  wars ; 
by  imprudent  grants  ;  by  founding  and  endowing 
monasteries ;  and  by  other  means,   gradually   and 
greatly  diminished  the  royal  demesnes.     It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine   whether  those  kings  who  were 
despised  for  their  weakness  and  superstition,  or  those 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  valour  and  ambition, 
contributed  most  to  produce  this  effect.     The  victo- 
rious Henry  V.   not  only  pawned   his    crown,    his 
jewels,  and  his  furniture,  but  alienated  so   many  of 
the  crown  lands,  that  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign, 
the  remainder  of  them,  with  the  wardship  and  mar- 
riages of  his  vassals,  yielded  only  15,066/.  lis.  Id. 
equivalent  to  150,67lL  lis.  lOd.     This  fund  of  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  sometimes  received 
great  accessions,  by  resumptions  and  confiscations. 
Edward  IV.,  after  the  battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkes- 
bury, A.D.  1471,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  great 
estates  of  the   duke   of   Somerset,   the   marquis  of 
Mentacutc,  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  all  the  chief 
men  of  the  Lancastrian  party,   "  had,"   to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Fortescue,  "  livelood  in  lordschip- 
pis  lands,  tcnemennts,  and  rents,   nerchand  to  the 
value  of  the  fifth  part  of  his  realme,  above  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  churche  ;  by  which  livelood  if  it  had 
abyden  styl  in  his  hands,  he  had  been  more  myghty 
of  good  revenuz,  than  any  king   that  now  reynith 
upon  Christen  men."     He  says  further,  that  if  the 
king  had  kept  all  his   land,   "  he  schuld  have  had 
lyvelood  sufficyent  for  the  maintenaunce  of  his  as- 
tate."     At  the  same  time  he  relates  in  what  man- 
ner all  that  immense  accession  of  landed  property 
was  soon  alienated,  and  the  king  reduced  to  a  state 
of  dependence  upon  his  subjects  for  extraordinary 
aids  in  parliament.      This  constant   dissipation   of 
the  landed  property  of  the  crown  was  not  altogether 
owing  to  the   imprudent  profusion  of  princes,  but 
was  almost  unavoidable  ;  because  money  being  very 
scarce,  they  haJ  hardly  any  other  way  of  gratifying  fa- 
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vourites,  or  rewanliug  services,  but  by  grants  of  lands. 

The  several  customs  and  duties  on  merchandise, 
though  imposed  by  parliament,  were,  in  this  period, 
reckoned  amongst  the  ordinary  stated  revenues  of 
the  crown,  because  they  were  granted  to  every  king, 
as  it  were,  of  course.  In  that  account  delivered  to 
Henry  V.  at  Lambeth,  A.D.  11'21,  by  William  Kcn- 
wohnersh,  dean  of  St.  Martin's,  London,  treasurer 
of  England,  all  these  customs  and  duties  amounted 
to  40,G&7/.  Vjs.  9^d.  a  year,  equivalent  to  4U6,88U/. 
of  our  money  at  present.  By  that  account  it  also 
appears,  that  the  whole  stated  revenue  of  the  crown 
of  England  for  that  year  amounted  to  no  more  than 
55,754/.  10*.  lUj(i.,  which,  (neglecting  the  frac- 
tious) was  equivalent  to  557,540/.  From  that  rery 
curious  account,  it  is  likewise  evident,  that  Henry  V. 
after  paying  his  guards  and  garrisons, — the  ex- 
penses of  his  civil  government — the  salaries  of  the 
collectors,  &c.  of  his  customs — and  pensions  to 
dukes,  earls,  knights,  &c.,  which  were  charges  on 
his  ordinary  revenue,  had  only  35U7/.  13s.  lljrf., 
equivalent  to  35,077/.  remaining,  to  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  his  household, — his  wardrobe, — his 
works, — his  embassies  and  various  other  charges: 
a  sum  altogether  incompetent  to  answer  those  pur- 
poses, as  the  expense  of  the  king's  household  alone 
amounted,  in  those  times,  to  about  20,000/.,  equiva- 
lent to  200,000/.  at  present.  The  same  account 
also  represents,  that  many  of  the  debts  of  his  father 
Henry  IV.,  and  his  own  debts  contracted  when  he 
was  prince  of  Wales,  were  still  unpaid,  and  that  great 
arrears  were  owing  of  salaries  and  pensions,  and  to 
his  garrisons,  his  household,  and  his  wardrobe. 
From  this  authentic  account  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues of  the  crown  of  England,  and  of  the  ordinary 
charges  upon  these  revenues,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  kings  in  this  period  lived  in  straits, 
and  died  deeply  involved  in  debt,  Edward  IV.  alone 
excepted.  As  that  prince  succeeded  to  an  enemy, 
and  an  usurjicr,  he  paid  none  of  his  predecessor's 
debts.  He  was  a  good  economist,  and  used  various 
means  to  get  money,  with  which  other  kings  were 
unacquainted,  besides  the  large  pension  from  the 
king  of  France,  which  he  enjoyed  several  years. 

The  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land were  such  as  were  granted  by  parliament,  not 
of  course,  but  on  particular  occasions,  to  answer  par- 
ticular purposes.  These  grants  were  made,  upon 
the  application  of  the  king  by  his  ministers,  most 
frequently  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  war,  for  which 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  crown  were  quite  in- 
adequate. They  consisted  chiefly  of  tenths  or  fif- 
teenths of  all  the  moveable  goods  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity,  to  which  the  king  had  no  right,  till  they 
were  voluntarily  given  him  by  the  clergy  in  convoca- 
tion, and  by  the  laity  in  parliament.  These  tenths 
and  fifteenths  were  paid  according  to  a  value  set 
upon  every  person's  goods  by  commissioners  aj)- 
poinled  for  that  purpose  in  every  district  both  in 
town  and  country,  and  yielded  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less,  as  ihey  were  more  carefully  or  more 
carelessly  collected,  or  as  the  kingdom  was  in  a 
flourishing  or  declining  state.  The  people  some- 
times endeavoured  to  avoid  paying  their  due  jiro- 
jjortion  of  tenths  and  fifteenths,  by  removing  their 
cattle  and  goods  Vi  some  distance,  before  the  coin- 
niissioncrs  came  to  take  an  account  of  them  ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  an  act  of  parliament  was  made,  A.D. 
1  107,  that  all  persons,  and  j/arlicularly  foreigners, 
should  pay  according  to  the  cattle  and  goods  they  had 
in  any  place,  on  the  day  on  which  the  act  for  a 
tenth  or  fifteeath  wait  passed;  and  that  the  diitrict. 


town,  or  county,  should  pay  for  all  the  cattle  and 
goods  that  were  removed  after  that  day.  This  made 
the  people  spies  upon  one  another.  Sometimes  par- 
liament granted  a  tax  upon  lauds  and  offices  above 
a  certain  value  ;  sometimes  imposed  additional  du- 
ties upon  certain  commodities  for  a  limited  time  ; 
and  on  a  few  occasions  imposed  a  poll-tax.  But 
these  extraordinary  aids  frequently  fell  short  of  an- 
swering the  purposes  for  which  they  Were  given,  and 
added  to  the  difficulties  and  debts  of  the  prince  to 
whom  they  were  granted.  The  preservation  of  Ca- 
lais and  the  castles  in  its  little  territory,  and  the 
defence  of  the  borders  against  the  Scots,  were  heavy 
loads  on  the  revenues  of  the  kings  of  England  in 
this  period.  These  two  charges  were  nearly  equal, 
and  (if  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  record  of  the 
transcript)  amounted  to  38,619/.  5s.  1(W.,  equivalent 
to  386,210/.  18*.  4c/.  In  a  word,  it  was  the  great 
misfortune  of  the  people  of  England  in  this  period, 
that  they  were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war; 
for  though  some  of  these  wars  were  glorious,  none  oi 
them  were  advantageous  ;  and  most  of  them  were  verj 
pernicious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom — by  di 
minishing  population — by  obstructing  the  progress 
of  arts  and  commerce — and  by  involving  the  kings 
in  debt,  after  they  had  extorted  more  money  from 
their  subjects  than  they  could  well  afford  to  pay 
When  will  ambition  listen  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 
humanity,  and  permit  mankind  to  enjoy  the  gifts  Oi 
nature  and  providence  in  peace  ? 

When  all  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rove 
nues  of  the  crown  proved  insufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  a  war,  our  kings  had  recourse  to  va 
rious  expedients,  some  of  them  neither  honourable 
nor  lawful,  to  procure  money.  Edward  IV.,  for  ex 
ample,  not  only  carried  on  trade  like  a  common  mcr 
chant,  but  also  solicited  charities,  which  he  called 
benevolence  or  free  gifts,  like  a  common  or  rathei 
like  a  sturdy  beggar.  Having  expended  all  the  aids 
granted  to  him  by  parliament,  in  preparing  for  an 
expedition  into  France,  A.D.  1475  ;  he  sent  for  all 
the  rich  lords,  ladies,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,  oi 
whom  he  had  procured  a  list,  received  them  with  the 
utmost  affability,  represented  the  greatness  of  his 
necessities,  and  earnestly  entreated  them  to  grant 
him  as  great  a  free  gift  as  they  could  afford,  accom- 
panying his  entreaties  with  smiles  and  promises^  or 
frowns  and  threats,  as  he  saw  occasion.  Being  a 
handsome,  gallant,  and  courteous,  and  popular 
prince,  he  was  exceedingly  successful  in  his  solici- 
tations, particularly  with  the  ladies,  and  collected  a 
greater  mass  of  money  than  had  ever  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  king  of  F)ngland.  This  mode  Oi 
raising  money  appeared  to  be  so  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  hurtful  to  par- 
ticular persons,  who  were  induced  to  contribute 
more  than  they  could  afford,  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  made  against  it  Ist  Richard  HI,  A.D. 
1483;  and  in  the  preamble  of  that  act,  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  it  are  painted  in  very  strong  colours  : 
"  Many  worshipful  men  of  this  realm,  by  occasion 
of  that  benevolence,  were  compelled  by  necessity  to 
break  up  their  households,  and  to  live  in  great  pe- 
nury and  vvrct<hedness,  their  debts  unpaid,  their 
children  uni)refrrred,  and  such  memorials  .is  they 
had  ordained  to  be  done  for  the  wealth  of  their  souls, 
were  anentized  and  annulled,  to  the  great  displea- 
sure of  God,  and  destructiim  of  this  realm."  Seve- 
ral other  pitiful  and  illegal  arts  were  used  by  the 
kings  of  England,  in  this  period,  to  extort  money 
from  their  subjects. 

Hume  says,  "the  first  instnnceof  debt  contra'-tcd 
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upon  parliamentary  security  occurs  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  commencement  of  this  pernicious 
practice  deserves  to  be  noted — a  practice  the  more 
likely  to  become  pernicious,  the  more  a  nation  ad- 
vances in  opulence  and  credit.  The  ruinous  effects 
of  it  are  now  become  but  too  apparent,  and  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation." 

The  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land in  this  period  were  not  distinctly  marked  or 
ascertained,  and  therefore  depended  in  some  measure 
on  the  character  of  the  king,  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  kingdom.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed — that  they  were  very  far  from  being 
possessed  of  arbitrary  power — that  the  distinction 
between  an  absolute  and  limited  monarchy  was  per- 
fectly well  understood — and  that  England  was  a  li- 
mited monarchy.  "  Ther  be  two  kynds  of  kyng- 
domys  (says  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  wrote  in  this 
period)  of  which  that  one  ys  a  lordship,  callid  in 
Latyne,  Domimum  regale,  and  that  other  is  callid 
Dominium  puliticum  et  regale.  And  they  dyversin 
(differ)  in  that  the  first  may  rule  his  people  by  such 
lawys  as  he  makyth  himself;  and  thertor  he  may 
set  upon  them  talys  (taxes)  and  other  impositions, 
such  as  he  wyl  hymself,  without  there  assent.  The 
secund  may  not  rule  hys  people  by  other  lawys  than 
such  as  they  ascenten  unto ;  and  therefor  he  may 
set  on  them  none  impositions  without  their  own 
assent."  That  great  lawyer,  in  the  subsequent 
chapters  of  his  book,  enumerates  the  advantages 
that  England  derived  from  being  a  Dominium  politi- 
cum  et  rec/ale,  or  a  limited  monarchy ;  and  the 
miseries  that  France  endured  from  being  a  Domi- 
nium regale,  or  an  absolute  monarchy.  It  was  also 
understood,  that  the  kings  of  England  could  neither 
repeal  nor  change  any  standing  law  of  the  land  by 
their  own  authority,  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment. "  A  king  of  England  cannot,  at  his  pleasure 
make  any  alterations  in  the  laws  of  the  laud ;  for 
the  nature  of  his  government  is  not  only  regal  but 
political."  It  is  not  so  certain  that  it  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  England  in 
this  period,  that  the  king  could  not  interpret  the 
laws,  andadrainister  justice  to  his  subjects  in  person, 
out  only  by  his  judges.  Tliis,  however,  was  so 
much  the  practice,  that  we  meet  with  only  one  ex- 
ception to  it,  if  it  is  indeed  an  exception.  Edward 
IV.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  sat  three  Jays 
together  during  Michaelmas  term,  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench  ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  he  interfered  in 
the  business  of  the  court ;  and  as  he  was  then  a  very 
young  man,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  learn  in  what  manner  justice  was  administered, 
rather  than  to  act  the  part  of  a  judge.  The  same 
prince,  in  the  I7th  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1477, 
when  the  country  was  overrun  with  numerous  gangs 
of  robbers,  accompanied  the  judges  of  assize  in  their 
circuits ;  but  his  design  in  doing  this  seems  to  hare 
been  to  prevent  the  judges  from  being  insulted  or 
intimidated,  and  to  secure  the  execution  of  their 
sentences. 

But  though  it  was  well  understood,  that  the  kings 
of  England,  in  this  period,  had  no  right  to  make, 
repeal,  or  alter  the  laws  of  the  land  by  their  own 
authority;  it  is  very  certain,  that  they  frequently 
took  upon  them  to  dispense  with  these  laws,  and  to 
grant  permission  to  particular  persons  or  societies  to 
violate  them  with  impunity.  Of  this  many  exam- 
ples might  be  given;  one  of  each  kind  will  be  suffi- 
cient. There  was  not  any  one  law  of  England  made 
with  greater  deliberation  and  solemnity,  or  to  which 
the  people  had  a  stronger  attachment  than  that  of 


the  16th  Richard  II.  chap.  5,  against  procuring  or 
purchasing  provisions  to  benefices  from  the  jiope ; 
and  yet  Henry  IV.  granted  a  dispensation  from  that 
law,  by  name,  A.D.  1405,  to  Philip,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, with  a  permission  to  procure  provisions  from 
the  pope  for  twenty-four  discreet  and  virtuous  clerks, 
graduated  or  not  graduated.  That  money  was  paid 
to  the  king  for  this  dispensation,  there  is  little  room 
to  doubt;  and  that  the  words  discreet  and  virtuous 
were  mere  words  of  course,  is  equally  clear;  for  if 
the  bishop  and  his  clerks  had  been  remarkably  dis- 
creet and  virtuous,  they  would  hardly  have  desired 
a  dispensation  from  so  good  a  law.  Edward  IV.  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  A.D.  1462,  made  a 
most  extraordinary  use  of  this  dispensing  power; 
and  to  secure  the  clergy  in  his  interest,  granted  them 
permission  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  ra- 
ther all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  prohibiting  all  his 
judges  and  officers  to  try  or  punish  any  archbishop, 
bishop,  or  other  clergyman,  for  treason,  ravishing 
women,  or  any  other  crime.  But  whether  this  dis- 
pensing power,  which  was  carried  to  such  an  extra- 
vagant length  was  considered  in  those  times  (as  it 
probably  was  and  certainly  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sidered) as  a  violent  illegal  stretch  of  the  preroga- 
tive, does  not  appear. 

Though  the  feudal  system  of  government,  or  ra- 
ther tyranny,  that  gave  so  many  pernicious  preroga- 
tives to  the  first  kings  of  England  after  the  con- 
quest, had  been  long  declining,  and,  like  an  old 
Gothic  castle  that  had  never  been  repaired,  was  now 
almost  in  ruins ;  yet  our  kings,  in  this  period,  still 
retained  some  of  these  prerogatives  that  were  very 
inconvenient  and  distressful  to  their  subjects,  as  the 
wardship  and  marriages  of  the  tenants  of  the  crown, 
purveyance,  &c.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  those 
prerogatives  were  exercised  with  much  greater  lenity 
than  they  had  been  in  former  times,  owing  to  the 
greater  dependence  of  our  kings  upon  their  subjects. 
Purveyance,  in  particular,  was  limited  by  various 
statutes,  and  reduced  within  the  following  bounds. 
"  The  king,  by  his  purveyors,  may  take,  for  his  own 
use,  necessaries  for  his  household,  in  a  reasonable 
price  to  be  assessed  at  the  discretion  of  the  consta- 
bles of  the  place,  whether  the  owners  will  or  not ; 
but  the  king  is  obliged  by  the  laws  to  make  present 
payment,  or  at  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  the  great  officers 
of  the  household."  It  seems  to  have  been  an  un- 
disputed prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England  in  this 
period,  to  press,  not  only  sailors  and  soldiers,  but 
also  artificers  of  all  kinds,  and  even  musicians,  gold- 
smiths, and  embroiderers,  into  their  service.  They 
also  naturalized  foreigners  by  their  own  authority; 
of  which  many  examples  might  be  produced. 

The  numerous  civil  offices,  as  well  as  ecclesiasti- 
cal benefices,  which  the  kings  of  England  had  in 
their  gift  in  this  period,  added  not  a  little  to  their 
power  and  influence.  "  The  kyng,"  saith  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  "  givyth  moo 
than  a  thousand  offices,  besydes  thoose  that  my  lord 
prince  gyvith,  of  which  I  rekyn  the  officers  as  the 
kyng's  officers.  Of  thees  officers  sum  may  despond 
by  the  yere,  by  reason  of  his  office,  200/.,  some  100/., 
some  40/.,  some  50  marks,  and  so  downward."  These 
salaries  appear  contemptible  in  our  eyes ;  but  they 
were  valuable  in  those  times;  and  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  them,  for  attaching  many  persons 
to  the  interest  of  tne  crown,  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood. "  Sum  forester  of  the  king's,"  says  the  same 
great  lawyer  and  politician,  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
"  that  hath  none  other  livelood,  may  bring  moo  men 
into  tlie  fild,  well  arrayed,  and  namely  for  srhotiug, 
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ihau  may  sum  kuight,  or  sum  csquecr,  of  right  grcte 
livclood,  dwellyng  by  hym,  and  having  uon  Jflicc. 
What  than  may  grete  officers  do;  as  stewards  of 
grcte  lordschippis,  reccyvers,  constables  of  castcUis, 
master-foresters,  and  such  other  officers;  besides  tlic 
high  officers,  as  justices  of  fore>ts,  justices  aud 
chamberleynes  of  countries,  the  wardeu  of  the  ports, 
aud  such  others  ?  For  soth  it  is  not  lightly  estima- 
ble what  might  the  king  may  have  of  his  officers,  if 
every  of  them  had  but  one  office,  aud  served  none 
other  man  but  the  king." 

The  distinction  between  a  king  de  facto  and  a 
king  de  jure,  was  first  known  in  law  in  this  period; 
and  Edward  IV.  gave  a  great  proof  of  his  wisdom 
in  continning,  by  the  very  lirst  statute  in  his  reign, 
all  the  deeds  and  acts  of  his  three  predecessors  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster  (with  a  few  exceptions),  though 
they  were,  he  declares,  only  kings  in  fact,  and  not 
of  right. 

The  constitution,  government,  and  laws  of  Eng- 
land, were  considerably  improved  in  the  course  of 
this  period,  and  were  really  better  than  those  of  any 
other  state  in  Europe  at  that  time.  To  demonstrate 
this,  was  the  chief  object  of  that  learned  and  virtu- 
ous statesman  Sir  John  Fortescue,  in  his  curious 
work  in  praise  of  the  laws  of  England ;  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent foreigners  who  flourished  in  those  times, 
Philip  de  Comines,  who  after  describing  the  disor- 
ders that  reigned  in  the  governments  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  the  cruel  oppressions  under 
which  the  people  of  all  these  countries  groaned, 
concludes  with  saying  :  "  In  my  opinion,  of  all  the 
states  in  the  world  that  I  know,  England  is  the 
country  where  the  commonwealth  is  best  governed, 
and  the  people  least  oppressed." 
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State  of  Learning  in  Britain  from  A.D.  1399,  to 
A.D. 1485. 

The  darkness  of  that  long  night'  of  ignorance 
which  overshadowed  Europe,  from  the  fall  of  the 
western  empire  to  the  revival  of  learning  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  not  equally  profound  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  In  Britain  particularly, 
some  gleams  of  light  appeared  at  different  times,  as 
in  the  age  of  the  venerable  Bede — of  Alcuinus — of 
Alfred  the  Great — and  of  Friar  Bacon.  But  these 
gleams  were  neither  very  bright,  nor  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  the  luminaries  which  produced 
them  were  extinguished,  the  former  darkness  re- 
turned. This  is  so  true,  that  the  present  period, 
though  it  immediately  preceded  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, was,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  darkest,  and  fur- 
nishes fewer  materials  for  literary  history  than  any 
former  period  ;  for  which  reason,  a  brief  delineation 
of  it  in  this  place  will  be  sufficient. 

As  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  western  empire  were 
the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  and  almost  extinction 
of  learning  in  all  the  countries  which  had  composed 
that  empire,  so  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire  of 
the  cast  proved  the  chief  causes  of  the  revival  of 
learning  in  the  west.  For  when  the  dissolution  of 
that  empire  visibly  approached,  several  learned 
(jrecks  retired  into  Italy,  to  avoid  impending  ruin; 
and  when  its  capital,  Constantinople,  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  A.D.  1  1-0.3,  a  much  greater  number  fled 
into  the  same  country.  There  these  learned  exiles 
met  with  a  kind  reception  ;  and,  under  the  patronage 
of  ilie  Honian  pontifls,  and  the  princes  of  the  illus- 


trious  house  of  Medici,  they  taught  the  language  and 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  with  great  success.  It  will 
be  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  to  mention  the  names  of 
a  few  of  their  disciples,  as  Dante,  Boccacc,  Petrarch, 
Politian,  Laurentius  Valla,  Agricola,  John  Pecus 
Mirandula,  and  Marsilius  Fecinus,  who  were  the 
first  restorers  of  useful  and  polite  learning  in  the 
western  world. 

But  the  progress  of  reviving  science  was  very  slow, 
and  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
almost  wholly  confined  to  Italy.  Rodolphus  Agri- 
cola,  being  by  birtli  a  German,  after  he  had  studied 
several  years  under  Theodorus  Gaza,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Greek  exiles,  returned  into  his 
native  country-,  A.D.  1-182;  where  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to 
inspire  his  countrymen  with  a  taste  for  the  Greek 
learning.  But  none  of  those  learned  exiles,  or  even 
of  their  di-cipies,  visited  Britain  in  this  period,  if  we 
except  one  Cornelliiis  Vitellius,  an  Italian,  wiio  read 
lectures  in  New-College  at  Oxford,  and  was  (accord- 
ing to  Polydore  Virgil)  the  first  person  who  taught 
good  letters  in  that  university.  The  effect  of  these 
lectures,  however,  if  they  produced  any,  must  have 
been  very  transient,  as  that  new  and  better  taste  in 
the  study  of  letters,  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
Italy,  was  little  known  or  regarded  in  Britain  till 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Besides  the  general  causes  of  the  decline  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  this  work,  there  were  some 
particular  ones  which  increased  that  evil  in  Britain 
and  some  other  countries  in  this  period. 

The  unsettled  state  of  Britain,  France,  and  some 
other  countries,  torn  by  the  most  furious  factious, 
and  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, proved  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions  to  the 
revival  and  progress  of  learning.  For  the  wars  ot 
those  times  were  not  carried  on  by  standing  armies, 
as  at  present,  while  the  rest  of  the  people  pursue 
their  several  occupations  in  tranquillity  ;  but  persons 
of  all  ranks,  the  clergy  not  excepted,  were  called 
into  the  field.  Even  the  universities  and  seats  of 
learning  were  frequently  scenes  of  the  most  violent 
discord,  and  their  streets  were  sometimes  stained 
with  blood. 

If  learning  was  not  despised  in  this  period,  it  was 
certainly  very  little  esteemed  or  honoured;  nor  was 
it  tlie  most  effectual  means  of  procuring  preferment 
even  in  the  church.  We  meet  with  frequent  com- 
plaints of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
to  parliament — that  all  the  most  valuable  livings 
were  bestowed  on  illiterate  men  or  foreigners,  by 
papal  provisions,  by  which  private  patrons  were  de- 
prived of  their  rights,  aud  the  best  scholars  in  the 
kingdom  were  left  to  languish  in  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity, nay,  were  sometimes  driven  to  the  neces- 
sity of  begging  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  rc- 
commemled  to  charity  by  the  chancellors  of  the 
universities  in  which  they  had  studied. 

Two  of  these  learned  mendicants,  we  arc  told, 
came  to  the  castle  of  a  certain  nobleman,  who  uu 
dcrstanding  from  their  credentials  that  they  had  a 
taste  for  poetry,  commanded  his  servants  to  take 
them  to  a  well,  to  put  one  into  the  one  bucket  and 
the  other  into  the  other  bucket,  and  let  them  down 
alternately  into  the  water,  and  to  continue  that  ex- 
ercise till  each  of  thon  had  made  a  couplet  of  verset 
on  his  bucket.  After  they  had  endured  this  disci 
plinc  for  a  considerable  time,  to  the  great  entertain- 
ment of  the  baron  and  his  company,  they  made  the 
verses,  and  obtained  their  liberty. 
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It  was  a  further  discouragement  to  the  pursuit  of 
learning  in  those  unhappy  times,  that  as  the  posses- 
sion of  it  did  not  promote,  so  the  total  want  of  it  did 
not  prevent,  preferment;  and  those  who  had  power- 
ful friends,  or  much  money,  though  ignorant  or 
profligate  in  the  extreme,  were  loaded  with  dignities 
and  benefices.  "  I  knew,"  said  Doctor  Thomas  Gas- 
coigne,  chancellor  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1443,  "a  certain 
illiterate  ideot,  the  son  of  a  mad  knight,  who,  for 
being  the  companion,  or  rather  the  fool,  of  the  sons 
of  a  great  family  of  the  royal  blood,  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Oxford  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  and  soon  after  obtained  two  rich  rectories  and 
twelve  prebends.  I  asked  him  one  day  what  he 
thought  of  learning.  As  for  learning,  said  he,  I 
despise  it.  I  have  better  livings  than  any  of  you 
great  doctors,  and  I  believe  as  much  as  any  of  you. 
What  do  you  believe  ?  I  believe,  said  he,  that 
there  are  three  Gods  in  one  person — 1  believe  all  that 
God  beheves." 

The  long  schism  in  the  papacy,  from  A.D.  1379 
to  A.D.  1449,  was  no  small  obstruction  to  the  pro- 
gress of  real  learning  and  useful  knowledge.  Those 
who  live  in  an  enlightened  age  and  reformed  country, 
can  ft)vm  no  conception  of  the  consternation  into 
which  that  event  throw  the  whole  Christian  world, 
and  how  much  it  engrossed  the  attention  of  kings, 
princes,  prelates,  universities,  scholars,  and  people 
of  all  ranks.  At  a  time  when  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  pope  was  the  sole  head  of  the  church, 
the  only  vicegerent  of  Christ  on  earth,  and  had  the 
custody  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the 
perplexity  of  all  good  Catholics  could  not  but  be  very 
great,  when  they  saw  first  two  and  then  three  popes, 
each  asserting,  with  equal  confidence,  that  he  was 
the  only  true  pope  ;  that  his  rivals  were  pretenders, 
usurpers,  schismatics,  and  heretics ;  and  that  they 
and  their  adherents  would  certainly  go  to  the  devil. 
Colleges,  universities,  and  men  of  learning,  neglect- 
ing their  usual  studies,  engaged  with  ardour  in  this 
interesting  controversy,  which  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  church.  Several  councils  were 
called  by  the  contending  pontiffs,  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal prelates  and  greatest  doctors  of  the  different 
parties  crowded,  and  spent  many  years  in  public 
wrangling  and  private  caballing,  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  great  scarcity  and  high  price  of  books  still 
continued  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  learning.  None 
but  great  kings,  princes,  and  prelates,  universities, 
and  monasteries,  could  have  libraries  ;  and  the  libra- 
lies  of  the  greatest  kings  w'ere  not  equal  to  those  of 
many  private  gentlemen  or  country  clergymen  in 
the  present  age.  The  royal  library  of  France,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Charles  V.,  VI.,  and  VII., 
and  kept  with  great  care  in  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
Louvre,  consisted  of  about  900  volumes,  and  was 
purchased  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  A.D.  1425,  for 
1200  livres.  From  a  catalogue  of  that  library,  still 
extant,  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  composed  of 
legends,  histories,  romances,  and  books  on  astrology, 
geomancv,  and  chiromancy,  which  were  the  favourite 
studies  of  those  times.  The  kings  of  England  were 
not  so  well  provided  in  books.  Henry  V.,  who  had 
a  taste  for  reading,  borrowed  several  books,  which 
were  claimed  by  their  owners  after  his  death.  The 
countess  of  Westmoreland  had  presented  a  petition 
to  the  privy  council,  A.D.  1424,  representing,  that 
the  late  king  had  borrowed  a  book  from  her,  con- 
taining the  Chronicles  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  and  praying  that  an 
order  might  be  given  under  the  privy  seal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  said  book ;  v.hich  was  granted  with 


great  formality.  About  the  same  time,  John,  the 
prior  of  Christ  church,  Canterbury,  presented  a  si- 
milar petition  to  the  privy- council,  setting  forth 
that  the  king  had  borrowed  from  his  priory  a  vo- 
lume containing  the  works  of  St.  Gregory ;  that  he 
had  never  returned  it ;  but  that  in  his  testament  he 
had  directed  it  to  be  restored  ;  notwithstanding  which, 
the  prior  of  Shine,  who  had  the  book,  refused  to 
give  it  up.  The  council,  after  mature  deliberation, 
commanded  a  precept  under  the  privy-seal  to  be 
sent  to  the  prior  of  Shine,  requiring  him  to  deliver 
up  the  book,  or  to  appear  before  the  council,  to 
give  the  reasons  of  his  refusal.  These  facts  suffici- 
ciently  prove,  that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult, 
or  rather  impossible,  for  the  generality  of  scholars 
to  procure  a  competent  number  of  books.  The  noble 
and  most  useful  art  of  printing,  it  is  true,  was  in- 
vented in  the  course  of  this  period,  and  practised  in 
England  before  the  end  of  it ;  but  as  yet  it  had  con- 
tributed very  little  to  increase  the  number,  or  di- 
minish the  price  of  books. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  defects  in  all  the  authors 
of  this  period,  is  a  total  want  of  taste.  This  appears 
both  in  their  language  and  sentiments  almost  in 
every  page.  The  truth  is,  the  art  of  criticism  seems 
to  have  been  quite  unknown  or  neglected ;  and 
the  generality  of  writers  appear  to  have  had  no  idea 
of  purity  of  style,  or  propriety  of  sentiment;  but 
contented  themselves  with  clothing  such  thoughts 
as  occurred,  in  the  most  common  and  vulgar  language, 
without  much  regard  even  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 
When  they  attempted  to  be  pathetic  or  sublime  (as 
they  sometimes  did),  they  never  failed  to  run  into 
the  most  extravagant  bombast. 

Though  the  Latin  language  was  still  generally 
used  by  divines,  lawyers,  philosophers,  historians, 
physicians,  and  even  poets,  in  their  writings,  and  in 
all  public  and  private  deeds  of  any  importance  ;  yet 
the  knowledge  of  that  language  appears  plainly  to 
have  declined  in  this  period.  Venerable  Bede,  Al- 
cuinus,  Roger  Bacon,  Joseph  Iscanius,  John  of 
Salisbury,  Peter  of  Blois,  &c.,  were  pure  and  clas- 
sical writers,  in  comparison  of  those  who  flourished 
in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  book.  These  last  paid  very  little  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  idiom  of  the  language,  and 
thought  they  had  written  very  good  Latin  when 
they  had  clothed  English  phrases  in  Latin  words. 
Sometimes  they  could  not  even  accomplish  this; 
and  when  they  could  not  find  a  Latin  word  to  an- 
swer their  purpose,  they  latinised  an  English  on«. 
Thus  William  of  Wyrcester  tells  us,  that  the  duke 
of  York  returned  from  Ireland,  "  et  arrivavit  apud 
Redbanke  prope  Cestriam,"  (and  arrived  at  Red- 
bank,  near  Chester) ;  and  John  Rous,  the  antiqua- 
rian of  Warwick,  says,  that  Thomas  Grey,  marquis 
of  Dorset,  son  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  her  brother,  were 
obliged  to  fly,  "  quod  ipsi  contravissent  mortem  du- 
cis  protectoris  Anglioe,"  (because  they  had  contrived 
the  death  of  the  duke,  protector  of  England.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  Latin 
style  of  all  the  British  writers  of  this  period  was 
equally  barbarous;  that  of  Thomas  Walsingham, 
and  a  few  others,  was  less  exceptionable,  though  far 
from  being  classical. 

While  the  Greek  language  was  studied  with  great 
assiduity  and  success  in  Italy,  it  was  almost  quite 
neglected  and  unknown  in  Britain,  and  even  in 
France,  in  this  period.  The  famous  Grocyne,  one 
of  the  first  revivers  of  learning  in  England,  left  his 
country  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  A.  D.  1488,  and  tra- 
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vellfd  into  Italy,  to  study  the  Greek  language  un- 
dor  Chalcondilas,  one  of  the  eastern  refugees,  which 
IS  a  suftii'ient  proof  that  the  knowledge  of  that  hwi- 
guago  could  not  then  be  acquired  in  Britain.  There 
was  not  so  much  as  one  Greek  book  in  the  lii)rary 
of  the  kings  of  France  mentioned  above  ;  and  it  was 
ni>t  till  A.  D.  1470  that  some  of  the  eastern  exiles 
began  to  teach  Greek  in  the  university  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  then  (says  the  historian)  almost  quite 
unknown. 

There  were  lectures  on  rhetoric  read  in  the  uni- 
versities of  England  in  this  period ;  but  that  art 
could  not  possiblv  flourish,  when  the  learned  lan- 
guages were  so  ift  understood,  and  the  modern  lan- 
guages so  imperfect. 

It  would  be  improper  to  spend  any  time  in  deli- 
neating the  state  of  that  scholastic  philosophy  and 
theology  which  still  reigned  in  all  the  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  in  the  study  of  which  so  much  time  was 
mis-spent  by  so  many  ingenious  men.  But  even  in 
that  branch,  few  or  none  made  any  distinguished 
figure.  About  the  middle  of  it,  indeed  (A.D.  1415), 
a  kind  of  literary  prodigy,  we  are  told,  appeared  at 
Varis,  and  defeated  all  the  doctors  of  that  university 
at  disj)atation.  His  name  was  Ferrand  of  Corduba, 
in  Spain ;  and  though  he  was  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  he  was  a  doctor  in  all  the  four  faculties,  of  arts, 
laws,  medicine,  and  divinity.  He  was  a  perfect 
master,  not  only  of  the  whole  Bible,  but  also  of  the 
works  of  Nicolas  de  Lyra,  Thomas  Aquinas,  John 
Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus,  Bonaventure,  and  other 
divines,  and  of  the  decretals,  and  other  books  on 
the  civil  and  canon  law ;  as  Likewise  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  Galen,  Albert 
the  Great,  and  other  physicians.  He  understood 
and  wrote  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic;  ex- 
celled all  illuminators,  painters,  and  musicians,  in 
their  respective  arts;  was  knighted  for  his  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  arms;  and  foretold  future  events  by 
his  skill  in  astrology.  The  Parisian  doctors  differed 
in  their  opinions  of  this  extraordinary  person,  some 
asserting  that  he  was  a  magician,  and  full  of  tiie 
devil,  others  affirming  that  he  was  antichrist.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  young  man  was  possessed 
of  a  very  extraordinary  memory,  a  facility  of  ac- 
quiring languages,  and  other  accomplishments  su- 
perior to  his  years ;  but  great  abatements  must  be 
made  in  the  above  description  to  entitle  it  to  credit. 

Though  medicine  was  now  taught  and  studied  in 
every  university,  the  knowledge  of  it  was  rather  di- 
minished than  increased  in  this  period.  Dr.  Friend, 
the  learned  historian  of  physic,  could  not  find  so 
much  as  one  physician  in  England,  in  those  times, 
who  deserved  to  be  remembered,  or  whose  works 
merited  any  attention.  Dr.  Gilbert  Kyraer,  phy- 
sician to  Humjjhrey  Duke  of  (Jloucestcr,  composed 
a  medical  work  called  "  Dictarium  de  sanitatis  cus- 
lodia"  (A  Dietary  for  the  Preservation  of  Health), 
which  is  still  extant.  It  consists  of  twenty-six  chap- 
ters, the  third  and  nineteenth  of  which  have  been 
printed,  and  contain  several  curious  things,  and 
some  very  salutary  advice  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
on  a  very  delicate  subject.  Dr.  John  Fauceby, 
physician  to  Henry  VI.,  pretended  to  be  an  adept 
in  toe  o''cult  sciences,  and  obtained  a  commission 
from  that  king  to  discover  an  universal  medicine, 
called  "  the  elixir  of  life,"  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
ease*, woundji,  and  fractures,  and  for  prolonging 
life,  health,  and  strength  of  btxiy,  and  vigoi'r  of 
mind,  to  the  prealest  poKhilde  extent  of  time.  We 
liHVe  DO  account  of  the  success  of  this  undertaking. 
1  he  learned  reader  may  see  a  very  full  enumeration 


of  the  medicines,  and  medical  operations,  used  by 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  period,  in  a  com- 
mission, preserved  by  Hymcr,  granted  to  the  three 
physicians  and  two  surgeons  appoiuted  to  attend 
Henrv  VI.,  in  that  severe  illness  with  which  he  was 
seized'  A.  D.  1454. 

An  unknown  and  very  violent  disease  appeared 
in  England  towards  the  end  of  this  period.  It  was 
called  the  "  sweating  sickness."  In  London  it 
carried  off  two  mayors,  five  aldermen,  many  other 
persons  of  rank  and  opulence,  with  a  prodigious 
multitude  of  the  people.  It  commonly  killed  those 
who  were  seized  with  it  in  seven  or  eight  hours ; 
and  those  who  survived  twenty-four  hours  generally 
recovered.  It  was  one  of  the  most  singular  circum- 
stances of  this  disease,  that  Englishmen  residing  iu 
foreign  countries,  it  is  said,  were  seized  with  it  at 
the  same  time,  while  foreigners  residing  in  England 
escaped.  Its  symptoms  were  alarming  from  the  first 
moment,  such  as  burning  heat,  excessive  sickness, 
head-ache,  delirium,  unquenchable  thirst,  venenient 
pulse,  and  labouring  breath.  The  physicians  had 
neither  skill  nor  presence  of  mind  to  administer 
much  relief  to  their  afflicted  patients.  This  dread- 
ful distemper  first  visited  England  A.  D.  1483,  and 
repeated  its  visitations  in  the  following  years,  viz. 
1485,  1506,  1517,  1528,  and  last  of  all  in  1551. 

In  those  martial  times,  when  the  people  of  Britain 
were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war,  we  migiit 
imagine  that  the  very  useful  art  of  surgery  would  be 
diligently  studied  and  well  understood.  But  this 
was  not  the  case.  Anatomy,  without  a  competent 
knowledge  of  which  no  man  can  be  a  skilful  surgeon, 
was  not  merely  neglected,  but  abominated  as  a  bar- 
barous violation  of  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The 
number  of  surgeons  in  England  was  very  small, 
and  few  of  them  were  famous,  or  much  respected 
for  their  skill.  When  Henry  V.  invaded  France, 
A.  D.  1415,  with  a  great  fleet  and  army,  he  carried 
with  him  only  one  surgeon,  Thomas  Morstede,  who 
engaged  to  bring  in  his  company  fifteen  persons, 
twelve  of  them  of  his  own  profession,  and  three  of 
them  archers  ;  Morstede  was  to  have  the  pay  of  a 
man  at  arms,  and  his  twelve  assistants  the  same 
pay  with  common  archers.  The  same  prince  found 
it  still  more  difficult  to  procure  a  competent  numlier 
of  surgeons  to  attend  his  army  in  his  second  expe- 
dition into  France,  and  was  obliged  to  grant  a  war- 
rant to  the  same  Thomas  Morstede,  to  press  as  maDy 
surgeons  as  he  thought  necessary  into  the  service, 
with  artists  to  make  their  instruments.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  lost 
their  lives  for  want  of  proper  assistance  in  their  dis- 
tress. That  heroic  prince.  Henry  V.  himself,  it  is 
highly  probable,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  ignorance  of 
his  medical  attendants. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  for  extracting  the 
stone  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  seems  to 
have  been  lost  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  revived 
again  at  Paris  A.  D.  1474.  An  archer  who  was 
tormented  with  the  stone,  being  condemned  to  be 
hanged  for  robbery,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Paris  rej)resentcd  to  the  king,  tliat  many  of  his  sub- 
jects were  afllictod  with  tiiat  painful  distemper  for 
which  they  could  find  no  remedy,  and  prayed  tliat 
they  might  be  permitted  to  try  tlie  operation  of  ex- 
tracting the  stone  upon  the  condemned  criminal. 
Their  iictition  was  granted :  the  stone  was  extracted, 
and  the  patient  recovered,  which  encouraged  others 
to  submit  to  the  operation.  But  we  have  not  met 
with  any  evi'lennn  that  this  operation  was  performed 
in  E-igL'ind  in  the  present  period :  for  the  circulation 
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of  literary  intelligence  was  then  slow,  which  formed 
one  obstruction,  amongst  many  others,  to  the  vro- 
gress  of  learning. 

The  mathematical  sciences  were  not  wholly  neg- 
lected in  the  darkest  ages  ;  but  they  were  cultivated 
with  little  success,  and  with  improper  views.  Astro 
logy  was  so  much  the  study  of  the  mathematicians 
of  those  times,  that  mathematician  and  astrologer 
were  synonymous  terms.  The  pretenders  to  that 
fallacious  science  were  loaded  with  honours  and  re- 
wards; and  in  the  preceding  century,  the  wisest 
princes  in  Europe  paid  more  regard  to  the  responses 
of  their  astrologers  than  to  the  counsels  of  their  mi- 
nisters. But  astrologers  began  to  sink  in  their  cre- 
dit in  the  course  of  this  period — some  despising  them 
as  impostors,  and  others  detesting  them  as  magi- 
cians, while  too  many  still  revered  them  as  men  of 
the  most  consummate  learning  and  wisdom.  One 
Arnold  de  Marests,  an  astronomer,  published  a  book 
on  Astrology  in  France,  A.  D.  1466,  which  made  a 
great  noise.  The  king  sent  the  book  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  requiring  that  learned  body  to  examine 
it,  and  report  their  opinion.  The  university  ap- 
pointed certain  deputies  out  of  each  of  the  four  na- 
tions to  examine  this  work ;  who  reported — "  That 
it  contained  many  superstitions,  many  conjurations, 
many  manifest  and  horrible  invocations  of  the  devil, 
with  several  latent  heresies  and  idolatries."  In 
England  there  was  a  board  of  commissioners,  con- 
sisting of  several  doctors,  notaries,  and  clerks,  for 
discovering  and  apprehending  magicians,  enchan- 
ters, and  sorcerers,  probably  comprehending  astro- 
logers. When  these  commissioners  had  discovered 
one  of  these  offenders,  they  procured  a  warrant  from 
the  king  for  apprehending  him  with  all  his  appara- 
tus. It  was  by  virtue  of  such  a  warrant  that  Thomas 
Northfield,  professor  of  divinity  and  sorcerer,  was 
apprehended  at  Worcester,  A.D.  14.32,  with  all  his 
books  and  instruments. 

The  science  or  art  of  alchymy,  which  pretended 
to  produce  a  remedy  for  all  diseases,  and  to  tran- 
substantiate the  baser  metals  into  the  purest  gold 
and  silver,  was  more  encouraged  by  government  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  than  any  other  ait  or  sci- 
ence. In  that  reign  we  find  many  protections  given 
to  different  alchymists,  to  secure  them  from  the  pe- 
nalty in  an  act  of  parliament  made  A.  D.  1403,  and 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  believed  that  they 
were  assisted  in  their  operations  by  infernal  spirits. 
As  these  royal  protections  contain  the  sentiments 
entertained  by  that  king  and  his  ministers  on  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  here  a 
translation  of  the  most  material  part  of  one  of  them. 
"  Ancient  sages  and  most  famous  philosophers  have 
taught,  in  their  books  and  writings,  under  figures 
and  emblems,  that  many  notable  and  most  glorious 
medicines  may  be  extracted  from  wine,  jirecious 
stones,  oils,  vegetables,  animals,  metals,  and  semi- 
njetals  ;  and  particularly  a  certain  most  precious 
n  edicine,  which  some  philosophers  have  named  the 
A  other  and  Queen  of  Medicines,  some  the  Inesti- 
ni  ble  Glory,  others  the  Quintessence,  others  the 
Pi  ilosophcr's  Stone,  and  others  the  Elixir  of  Life. 
Tl  e  virtue  of  this  medicine  is  so  admirable  and 
cH  cacious,  that  it  cures  all  curable  diseases  with 
ea-e,  prolongs  human  life  to  its  utmost  term,  and 
w(nderfully  preserves  man  in  health  and  strength 
of  body,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  memory, 
and  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind.  It 
heals  all  curable  wounds  without  difficulty,  is  a 
moii  sovereign  antidote  against  all  poisons,  and  is 
capable  of  procuring  to  us  and  our  kingdom  other 


great  advantages,  such  as  the.  transmutation  ef  other 
metals  into  real  and  fine  gold  and  silver. 

"  We  frequently  revolve  in  our  mind,  by  long 
and  serious  meditation,  how  delectable  and  profit- 
able it  would  be  to  us  and  our  dominions,  if  this 
precious  medicine  could  be  discovered  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  labours  of  learned  men  ;  and  also 
how  that  few  or  none,  in  former  times,  have  attained 
to  the  true  method  of  making  this  most  glorious  me- 
dicine, partly  owing  to  the  difficulties  attending  the 
operation,  but  chiefly  because  the  most  learned  men 
have  been,  and  still  are  discouraged  and  deterred 
from  the  undertaking,  by  the  fear  of  incurring  the 
penalties  in  a  certain  law  made  in  the  reign  of  our 
grandfather  Henry  IV.  against  alchymists. 

"  Wherefore  it  seems  right  and  expedient  to  us  to 
provide,  select,  and  appoint  certain  ingenious  men 
sufficiently  skilled  in  the  natural  sciences,  well  in- 
clined and  disposed  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  the 
foresaid  medicine,  who  fear  God,  love  truth,  and 
hate  all  deceitful,  fallacious,  metallic  tinctures  ;  and 
by  our  authority  and  prerogative  royal  to  provide 
sulficiently  for  the  quiet,  safety,  and  indemnity  o 
these  men,  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed  or  in- 
jured in  their  persons  or  goods,  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  or  after  they  have  finished  their 
labours. 

"  We  therefore,  confiding  in  the  fidelity,  circum- 
spection, profound  learning,  and  extraordinary  skill 
in  the  natural  sciences,  of  these  famous  men  John 
Fauceby,  John  Kirkeby,  and  John  Rayny,  elect, 
assign,  nominate,  and  license  all  and  each  of  them, 
and  of  our  certain  knowledge,  and  by  our  authority 
and  prerogative  royal,  we,  by  these  presents,  grant 
to  all  and  each  of  them,  liberty,  warrant,  power,  and 
authority,  to  inquire,  investigate,  begin,  prosecute, 
and  perfect  the  foresaid  medicine,  according  to  their 
own  discretion,  and  the  precepts  of  ancient  sages,  as 
also  to  transubstantiate  other  metals  into  true  gold 
and  silver  ;  the  above  statute  or  any  other  statute,  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Further,  we  hereby 
take  the  said  John,  John,  and  John,  with  all  their 
servants  and  assistants,  into  our  special  tuition  and 
protection."  This  curious  commission  was  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  31st  May,  A.D.  1456. 

When  learning  was  in  so  low  a  state  among  those 
of  high  rank  and  learned  professions,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  common  people  were  totally  illiterate. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  that  villains, 
farmers,  and  mechanics,  were  permitted  by  law  to 
put  their  children  to  school ;  and  long  after  that, 
they  dared  not  to  educate  a  son  for  the  church,  with- 
out a  license  from  their  lord.  But  it  seems  to  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  follow  the  faint  traces  of  learn- 
ing any  further  in  this  benighted  period. 

History  of  the  learned  men  u^ho  flourished  in  Britain, 
from  A.D.  1399  to  A.D.  1485. 
After  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  state 
of  learning  in  Britain  in  this  period,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  many  persons  in  it  so  eminent  for  their 
genius  and  erudition  as  to  merit  a  place  in  the  ge- 
neral history  of  their  country.  If  many  such  per- 
sons had  then  existed,  they  would  have  dispelled,  in 
some  degree,  that  profound  darkness  in  which  their 
country  was  involved.  It  is  true,  that  Lcland,  Bale, 
Pits,  Cave,  and  Tanner,  the  writers  of  our  literary 
history,  give  us  the  names  of  many  authors  who  flou- 
rished in  this  period,  with  the  titles  of  their  works, 
and  assure  us,  according  to  their  custom,  that  they 
were  all  wonderfully  learned.  But  these  boasted 
authors  were,   for  the  most  part,  obscure  merely, 
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knavish  or  iloliuKvl  ulchymists  or  astrologers,  whose 
works  have  dcsprveJly  sunk  into  oblivion.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fill  many  pajjes  with  the  history  of  writeis 
who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  some  little  pre-eminence  in 
their  own  times,  whose  names  and  writings  are  now 
as  little  regarded  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

Our  historians  in  this  period  were  not  better  or 
more  elegant  writers  than  our  divines,  philoso- 
l)hers,  and  physicians ;  but  as  they  have  ncordcd 
many  curious  and  important  facts,  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could,  they  have  deserved  well  of  their 
country,  and  merit  some  attention.  Mr.  William 
Caxton,  who  was  more  famous  as  a  printer  than  as 
a  writer,  gives  this  reason  for  his  writing  a  continua- 
tion of  Uigdcn's  Polycronicon,  from  A.D.  13r>7  to 
A.U.  1 IGU  :  "Because  mennes  wyles  in  this  tyme 
ben  iiblyvious  and  lytlily  forgetten  many  thyngys 
dynge  to  be  put  in  mcmorye ;  and  also  there  cannot 
be  fouuiiin  in  these  days  but  few  that  wryte  in 
theyr  regysters  suche  tliyngis  as  daily  happen  and 
falle." 

Thomas  Walsingham,  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban's,  was  unquestionably  the  best  of  our'his- 
torians  in  this  period.  His  style  is  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  rude  and  unpolished  ;  and 
he  relates  many  ridiculous  stories  of  visions,  mira- 
cles, and  portents :  but  this  was  the  vice  of  the  ago 
rather  than  of  the  man  ;  and  must  be  forgiven  to 
him  and  others.  His  narrative  is  far  more  full,  cir- 
cumstantial and  satisfactory,  than  that  of  the  other 
annalists  of  those  times,  and  contains  many  things 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.  He  compiled  two  histo- 
rical works  of  considerable  length.  The  one  he  en- 
titled, "A  History  of  England,"  beginning  at  the 
57th  Henry  III.,  A.D.  1273,  and  concluding  with 
an  account  of  the  splendid  funeral  of  Henry  V.,  and 
the  appointment  of  Humphrey  duke  of  (iloucestcr 
to  the  regency  of  England.  To  the  other  he  gave 
the  whimsical  name  of  "Ypodigma  Ncustrix," 
which  is  a  history  of  Normandy  (anciently  called 
Neustria),  intersiiersed  with  the  affairs  of  England 
from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  to  A.D. 
1418.  In  the  dedication  of  this  work  to  Henry  V., 
he  tells  that  prince,  that  when  he  reflected  oii  the 
cunning  intrigues,  frauds,  and  breaches  of  treaties 
in  his  enemies  the  French,  he  was  tormented  with 
fears  that  they  would  deceive  him;  and  had  com- 
posed that  work,  which  contained  many  examples 
of  their  perfidy,  to  put  him  upon  his  guard. 

Thomas  Olterbourne,  a  Franciscan  friar,  com- 
posed a  history  of  England,  from  the  landing  of 
Brutus  the  Trojan,  to  A.D.  1120.  It  is  extracted, 
as  he  acknowledges,  from  former  historians,  as 
(jeoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Venerable  Bode,  William  of 
Malmsbury,  Henry  of  Huntington,  Uoger  Hove- 
dcQ,  and  Higden's  Polycronicon,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  could  not  procure  an  opportunity  of  pe- 
rusing their  works.  It  is  certainly  not  a  masterly 
performance;  and  yet  it  ought  to  be  consulted,  and 
affords  some  useful  information  in  the  history  of  his 
own  times. 

John  Whethamstede,  abbot  of  St.  Alban's,  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  twenty  years  of  this  period,  beginning 
A.D.  lin,  and  ending  A.D.  IIOI.  It  contains 
many  original  papers,  and  gives  a  very  full  account 
of  ntime  event*,  j)articularly  of  the  two  battles  of  St. 
Alban's.  More  than  one  lialf  of  his  <-hr(micle  is 
filli-d  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  abbey,  to  which  he 
wa«  a  ^cat  b(;nefacU>r.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance in  the  personal  histfiry  of  this  writer,  is 
his  longevity.  He  wa.s  ordained  a  priest  in  A.D. 
I •'^2,  and  died  A.D.  1464,  when  he  had  been  eighty- 


two  years  in  priest's  orders,  and  above  one  hundred 
years  of  age. 

Thomas  de  Elmham,  prior  of  Linton,  wrote  a  co- 
pious history  of  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  V.  in  a 
very  inflated  style.  But  as  he  was  the  contemporary 
of  that  great  prince,  and  had  his  information  from 
persons  of  rank  and  honour,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  most  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  his  work  is 
valuable. 

The  history  of  Henry  V.  was  also  written  by  one 
who  took  the  name  of  Titus  Livius,  and  whose  real 
name  is  not  known.  He  was  an  Italian  by  birth; 
and  not  meeting  with  proper  encouragement  in  his 
own  country,  he  came  into  England,  and  put  himself 
under  the  protection  of  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, that  munificent  patron  of  learned  men,  who 
made  him  his  poct-laureat,  and  persuaded  him  to 
write  the  history  of  the  late  king,  his  brother.  His 
work  is  a  free  judicious  epitome  of  the  above  historv 
of  Thomas  de  Ehnhani,  leaving  out  some  things,  and 
adding  others.  In  his  style,  he  was  a  professed  but 
very  unsuccessful  imitator  of  the  great  Roman  his- 
torian whose  name  he  assumed. 

William  Bottoner,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
William  of  Wyrccstcr,  was  born  .it  Bristol,  and 
educated  at  Harts-hall,  Oxford,  where  ho  was  sup- 
ported by  the  famous  warrior  Sir  John  Falstolf,  to 
whom  he  became  a  retainer.  Our  literary  historians, 
who  copy  one  another,  tell  us,  that  he  was  a  good 
mathematician,  an  expert  physician,  a  great  cosmo- 
grapher,  and  a  famous  historian.  If  he  deserved 
the  other  characters  no  better  than  the  last,  tliev 
were  bestowed  upon  him  very  improperly.  He  wrote 
meagre  annals  of  England  from  A.D.  1.3'2  1,  to  A.U. 
1 168,  in  a  most  barbarous  style;  but  as  they  contain 
some  things  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work,  they  are  of  some  value,  and  must  be  consulted. 
John  Rous,  the  antiquary  of  Warwick,  is  cele- 
brated by  our  literary  historians  as  a  man  of  immense 
learning,  and  indefatigable  industry  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  history  of  the  kings  of  Englaiiii. 
But  when  we  peruse  the  work,  we  are  greatly  dis- 
appointed. His  language  is  incorrect  and  barba- 
rous, his  credulity  childish,  his  digressions  long  and 
frequent,  and  his  narrations  of  the  most  important 
erents  short  and  unsatisfactory.  He  begins  his  his- 
tory at  the  creation,  and  tells  us,  amongst  other  ex- 
tiaordinary  things,  that  Moses  mentions  only  one 
antediluvian  city,  which  was  built  by  Cain,  and 
called  by  him  "  Enoch,"  in  honour  of  Enoch,  his 
eldest  son;  but  that  the  famous  man  Bernard  de 
Breydenbach,  dean  of  Meutz,  writes,  that  there  were 
eight  noble  cities  built  before  the  flood  ;  and  he  tells 
this  slory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  us,  that 
lie  gave  as  much  credit  to  Bernard  do  Breydenbach 
as  to  Moses.  But  notwithstanding  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, this  work  of  John  Rous  is  of  considerable  use, 
as  he  incidentally  mentions  many  curious  particulars 
concerning  the  state  of  England,  and  the  manners 
of  its  inhal)itauls,  in  his  own  times.  He  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  A.D.  1491. 

All  the  authors  above-mentioned  wrote  in  Latin; 
but  Robert  Fabian,  a  merchant  and  alderman  of 
London,  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England  and  France, 
called  "The  Concordance  of  .Slnrics,"  in  the  English 
of  his  age,  which  is  very  intelligible.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  parts,  the  first  beginning  at  the  arrival 
of  Brutus,  and  the  last  ending  at  the  2()th  Henry 
VII.,  A.D.  1504.  The  histories  of  England  and 
France  are  intermixed,  but  given  in  distinct  chap- 
ters. This  work  is  valuable  for  the  plainness  and 
itincerity  with  which  it  is  written ;  for  the  lists,  firtt 
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of  the  bailiffs,  and  afterwards  of  the  mayors  and 
sheriffs  of  London  ;  and  for  many  other  particulars 
relating  to  that  great  city. 

Some  other  chroniclers  lived  and  wrote  in  this 
period,  particularly  John  Harding  and  William  Cax- 
ton,  whose  works  have  been  priuted ;  but  those  who 
expect  much  information  or  amusement  in  the  pe- 
rusal of  them  will  be  disappointed.  The  writers  and 
lovers  of  English  history  are  much  more  indebted  to 
the  labours  of  three  French  gentlemen,  Sir  John 
Froissart,  Philip  de  Comines,  lord  of  Argenton,  and 
Denguerran  de  Monstrelet,  who  give  more  full  and 
circumstantial  relations  of  many  transactions  than 
any  of  our  own  contemporary  historians. 

Though  the  law-colleges  in  London,  commonly 
called  the  "  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery,"  were 
crowded  with  students  of  law  in  this  period,  few  gen- 
tlemen of  that  profession  made  a  distinguished  figure 
as  authors,  if  we  except  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  and 
Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  have  merited  a  place  in 
the  history  of  their  country  by  their  learned 
labours. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  descended  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
when  of  a  proper  age,  and  duly  qualified,  became  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Inner  Temple.  After  he  had  been 
some  time  at  the  bar,  and  his  abilities  were  known, 
he  was  promoted  first  to  be  a  judge  of  the  Marshal- 
sea-court,  made  king's  sergeant  and  justice  of  assize, 
A.D.  1455,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  A.D.  1466,  having  conducted  him- 
self with  so  much  moderation  and  prudence  in  those 
difficult  times,  as  to  possess  the  favour  of  the  con- 
tending families  of  Lancaster  and  York.  Our 
judge,  at  his  leisure  hours,  composed  his  learned 
and  useful  work  on  English  tenures  of  lands,  to 
which  he  is  indebted  for  that  fame  which  he  has 
long  and  deservedly  enjoyed.  The  learned  judge 
died  in  an  advanced  age,  August  23,  A.D.  1481, 
leaving  three  sons  to  share  his  ample  fortune. 

Sir  John  Fortescue  was  the  great  ornament  of 
his  honourable  profession,  and  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  best  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  flou- 
rished. Being  the  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Fortescue, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  he  was  early  intended 
for  the  law,  and  at  a  proper  age  entered  a  student 
in  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  soon  became  famous  for 
his  superior  knowledge,  both  of  the  civil  and  com- 
mon law.  When  he  was  reader  in  that  society,  his 
lectures  were  attended  with  crowded  audiences,  and 
received  with  great  applause.  He  was  made  a  ser- 
geant at  law,  A.D.  1430;  appointed  king's  ser- 
geant, A.  D.  1441 ;  and  raised  to  the  high 
office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  A.D. 
1442,  in  which  he  presided  many  years  with  great 
wisdom,  dignity,  and  uprightness.  As  the  Chief 
Justice  was  steady  in  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign, 
Henry  YI.,  he  shared  in  his  misfortunes,  and  was 
attainted  of  hii;h  treason  by  the  first  parliament  of 
Edward  IV.,  "A.D.  1461,  after  he  had  fled  into 
Scotland  with  his  unfortunate  master.  It  was  pro- 
bably there  that  he  was  created  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England,  an  office  which  he  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  exercising.  Having  retired  into  France, 
A.D.  1463,  with  Queen  Margaret  and  her  son  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  he  remained  there  several 
years,  assisting  them  with  his  councils,  and  superin- 
tending the  education  of  that  hopeful  young  prince.  It 
was  for  his  instruction,  to  give  him  clear  and  just  ideas 
of  the  constitution  of  England,  as  a  limited  and  legal, 
and  not  an  absolute  monarchy,  that  he  composed 
Lis  admirable  little  treatise,   De  Lauditnu  Legum 


Ancjlice  ;  which,  for  the  excellence  of  its  method,  the 
solidity  of  its  matter,  and  the  justness  of  its  views, 
excels  every  work  on  that  subject  in  so  small  a 
compass,  and  must  endear  the  memory  of  this  great 
and  good  man  to  every  friend  of  our  happy  constitu- 
tion. This  excellent  treatise,  after  remaining  too 
long  in  obscurity,  was  printed,  and  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  Sir  John  Fortescue  ac- 
companied Queen  Margarat  and  Prince  Edward  in 
their  last  unfortunate  expedition  into  England,  and 
was  taken  prisoner,  after  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
at  Tewksbury,  May  4,  A.D.  1471.  Though  Ed- 
ward IV.  made  rather  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory,  he 
spared  the  life  of  this  venerable  man ;  and  after 
some  time  restored  him  to  his  liberty,  and  probably 
to  his  estate,  and  received  him  into  favour.  Sir 
John,  like  a  wise  and  good  man,  acquiesced  in 
the  decision  of  Providence  in  the  fatal  contest  be- 
tween the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  and, 
considering  the  last  of  these  houses  as  now  extinct 
he  frankly  acknowledged  the  title  of  Edward  IV.  tr. 
the  crown,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  that  title.  But 
he  still  retained  the  same  political  principles,  and 
particularly  his  zealous  attachment  to  a  limited  and 
legal  government,  in  opposition  to  absolute  mo- 
narchy. This  is  evident  from  his  excellent  treatise 
on  the  difference  between  au  absolute  and  limited 
monarchy, which,  after  remaining  long  in  manuscript, 
was  published  by  an  honourable  descendant  of  the 
author,  A.D.  1714.  This  treatise  is  written  in  En- 
glish, was  designed  for  the  use  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
is  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  English  of  those 
times ;  but  much  more  valuable  on  account  of  the 
many  curious  particulars  it  contains  concerning  the 
constitution  of  England,  and  the  condition  of  its  in- 
habitants. This  learned  judge  composed  several 
other  works,  which  are  still  extant  in  M.S.,  and 
some  of  which  are  probably  lost ;  and,  after  a  long, 
active,  and  virtuous  life,  he  died  in  the  ninetieth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  love  of  learning  was  by  no  means  the  pre- 
vailing taste  of  the  great  in  the  times  we  are  ex- 
amining. Even  in  a  later  period,  '■  it  was  thought 
enough  for  a  nobleman's  son  to  winde  their  horn,  and 
to  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave  study  and  learn- 
ing to  the  children  of  mean  people."  A  few  per- 
sons, however,  of  high  rank  possessr^d  such  strength 
of  mind  as  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  en- 
gage with  no  little  ardour  and  success  in  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  and  on  that  account  deserve  io  be  re- 
membered with  honour  by  posterity. 
■  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  Worcester,  who  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  Henr)-  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  was 
greatly  distinguished  among  the  nobility  of  his  time, 
by  his  genius  and  love  of  learning.  He  succeeded 
to  the  great  estates  of  his  family,  by  the  death  of 
his  father  John  Lord  Tiptoft,  21  si  Henry  VI.,  when 
he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age;  and,  six  years  after, 
was  honoured  by  that  monarch  with  the  higher  title 
of  earl  of  Worcester.  This  accomplished  nobleman 
was,  by  the  same  prince,  constituted  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  England,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  The  earl  of  Worcester  very  early 
discovered  a  taste  for  learning,  and  at  a  proper  age 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford ; 
where,  as  his  contemporary  and  fellow-student,  John 
Rous  of  Warwick,  tells  us,  he  was  much  admired 
for  his  rapid  progress  in  literature.  In  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  was  commissioned,  with 
some  other  noblemen,  to  guard  the  narrow  sea,  and 
performed  that  service  with  honour  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  country.     But  in  the  midst  of  all 
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these  hoDourable  toils  and  offices,  his  love  of  learn- 
ing coutiuued  unaliatod  ;  and  he  rc.solvt-d  to  travel 
for  hfs  iuiprovenient.  Having  visited  llie  Holy 
Land,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  I'adua, 
where  Lodovicus  Carbo,  (iuarinus,  and  John  Plirea, 
an  Englishman,  were  then  very  famous  for  their 
learning,  and  attracted  great  crowds  of  students. 
Our  illustrious  stranger  was  treated  with  great  re- 
spect at  I'adud,  and  much  admired  by  all  the  men 
of  letters,  for  the  knowledge  he  already  possessed, 
and  his  ardour  in  adding  to  his  stores.  His  coun- 
tryman, John  I'hrca,  dedicated  two  books  which  he 
then  published,  to  the  earl  of  Worcester ;  and  in 
these  dedications  he  bestowed  the  highest  praises  on 
his  patron,  for  his  genius,  learning,  and  many  vir- 
tues; and  amongst  other  things,  says,  "Those  su- 
perior beings,  whose  office  it  is  to  be  the  guardians 
of  our  isle  of  Britain,  know  ing  you  to  be  a  wise  and 
good  man,  an  enemy  to  faction,  and  a  friend  of 
peace,  warned  you  to  abandon  a  country  which  tbey 
had  abandoned,  that  you  might  not  be  stained  by 
mixing  with  impious  and  factious  men."  While  he 
resided  at  Padua,  which  was  about  three  years,  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  he  vi- 
sited Rome,  and  delivered  an  oration  before  I'ope 
Fius  n.  (.iEneas  Silvius),  and  his  cardinals,  which 
drew  tears  of  joy  from  his  holiness,  and  made  him 
say  aloud,  "Behold  the  only  prince  of  our  times, 
who  for  virtue  and  eloquence  may  be  justly  com- 
pared to  the  most  excellent  emperors  of  Greece  and 
Rome."  Such  a  compliment  from  an  Italian  to  an 
Englishman  must  have  been  extorted  by  the  force 
of  truth. 

The  earl  of  Worcester  was  a  great  collector  of 
books ;  and  while  he  resided  in  Italy,  he  expended 
much  money  in  literary  purchases.  "  The  earl  of 
Worcester,"  says  Laurentius  Carbo,  "  captivated  by 
the  charms  of  the  muses,  hath  remained  three  years 
m  Italy,  and  now  resides  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of 
study,  and  detained  by  the  civilities  of  the  Vene- 
tians; who,  being  exceedingly  fond  of  books,  hath 
plundered,  if  I  may  so  speak,  our  Italian  libraries, 
to  enrich  England."  After  his  return  home,  he 
made  a  present  of  books  to  the  university-library  of 
Oxford,  which  had  cost  him  500  marks:  a  great 
sum  in  those  times. 

As  soon  as  the  earl  received  intelligence  that  the 
■civil  war  was  ended  by  the  elevation  of  Edward  IV. 
to  the  throne,  Jic  relumed  to  England,  submitted  to 
tkat  prince,  was  received  into  his  favour,  and  raised 
by  him  to  several  j)laces  of  power  and  trust.  In  the 
second  year  of  that  reign  he  was  made  treasurer  of 
the  exchequer,  and  in  the  next  year,  chancellor  of 
Ireland  for  life.  He  was  soon  after  constiluted  lord  de- 
puty of  Ireland,  under  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  at 
last  made  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom,  and  con- 
stable of  England.  In  a  word,  he  was  loaded  with 
favours;  and  hardly  a  year  passed  in  which  he  did 
not  receive  some  valuable  grant  or  great  offiic. 

But  this  prosperity  was  not  of  long  duration.  A 
new  revolution  took  place.  Edward  IV.  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  kingdom  with  great  precipitation  to 
save  his  life.  The  earl  of  Worcester  was  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  escajic  ;  but  after  he  had  concealed 
hunself  a  few  days,  he  was  discovered  on  a  high  tree 
in  the  forest  of  Weybrig,  conducted  to  London, 
condemned  at  Westminster,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill,  October  U),  A.D.  1470,  in  the  42d  year 
of  big  age.  He  was  accused  of  cruelty  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland;  but  his  greatest  crime,  and 
lliat  for  which  he  suffered,  was  his  steady  loyalty  to 
him  whom  he  deemed  his  rightful  sovereign  and  ge- 


nerous benefactor,  Edward  IV.  "  O  good  blessed 
Lord  (iod  !  "  says  Caxton,  "  what  grctc  losse  was  it 
of  that  noble,  virtuous,  and  weil-disposecl  lord  the 
Earl  Worcester!  V^'hat  worship  had  he  at  Home, 
in  the  presence  of  our  holy  fader  the  pope,  and  in 
all  other  places  unto  his  dcth  !  The  axe  then  did  at 
one  blow  cut  olT  more  learning  than  was  in  the  heads 
of  all  the  surviving  nobility."  Caxton  was  his  con 
teni])orary  ;  and  being  also  a  zealous  Yorkist,  could 
not  but  be  well  acquainted  with  him. 

This  earl  translated  the  Orations  of  Publius  Cor- 
nclius  and  Caius  Flaminius,  rivals  for  the  love  of 
Lucretia ;  and  his  translation,  says  Leland,  was  so 
neat,  elegant,  and  expressive,  that  it  equalled  the 
beauty  of  the  original.  He  translated  also  into  En- 
glish, Cicero  De  Amicitia,  and  his  treatise  Dk  Se- 
nertiUe  ;  and  these  translations  were  printed  by  Cax- 
ton, A.D.  1481.  His  famous  oration  before  the 
jiope  and  cardinals,  and  most  of  his  original  works, 
are  lost,  a  few  letters  and  small  pieces  only  remain- 
ing in  manuscript. 

Another  English  nobleman,  contemporary  with 
the  earl  of  Worcester,  who  was  an  author,  and  had 
a  taste  for  letters,  was  Anthony  Woodville,  Earl 
Rivers,  brother  to  the  Queen  of  Edward  IV.  He 
was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
noblemen  of  his  age.  It  is  not  known  where  this 
nobleman  was  educated,  or  how  far  he  pursued  his 
studies  ;  but  as  he  was  early  and  constantly  engaged 
in  the  tumults  of  those  turbulent  times,  or  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  high  offices  with  which  he 
was  invested,  it  is  probable  that  he  made  no  great 
progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences;  and  as 
his  works  consist  of  translations  from  the  Erench,- 
they  did  not  require  much  erudition. 

The  following  account  of  these  works,  by  his 
printer  and  great  admirer,  honest  William  Caxton, 
will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  that  can  be  given 
by  a  modern  writer.  "  The  noble  and  virtuous  Lord 
Anthoine,  Erie  Ryviers,  Lord  Scales,  and  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight — uncle  and  governour  to  my  lorde 
prince  of  Wales — notwithstanding  the  great  labours 
and  charges  that  he  hath  had  in  the  service  of  the 
king  and  the  said  lord  prince,  as  well  in  Wales  as 
in  England,  which  hath  be  to  him  no  little  thought 
and  bisiness,  both  in  spirite  and  body,  as  the  fruit 
thereof  experimentally  shewefh ;  y«t  over  that, 
tenriche  his  virtuous  disposicion,  he  hath  put  him 
in  devoyr,  at  all  tymes  when  ho  might  have  a  leyscr, 
whiche  was  but  startomele,  to  translate  diverse 
bookes,  out  of  French  into  English.  Emong  other, 
passed  thurgh  myu  hande,  the  booke  of  the  Wise 
Sayinges  or  Dictes  of  Philosophers — and  the  Wise 
Ilolsoin  Provcrbes  of  Cristine  of  Pyse,  set  in  metre. 
Over  that,  hath  made  diverse  baladcs  against  the 
seven  dedely  sinnes.  Furhermorc,  he  took  upon 
him  the  translating  of  tliis  jiresent  workc,  named 
Cordyale,  trusting,  that  bolhe  the  rcders  and  the 
hearers  thereof  sholile  know  theinself  hereafter  the 
bettor,  and  ainendo  their  lyvyng."  These  three 
books,  translated  from  the  French  by  Karl  Rivers, 
were  printed  liy  Caxton,  A.D.  1177  and  1  178;  and 
our  carl,  and  his  printer  Caxton,  were  the  first  Eng- 
lish writers  who  had  the  pleasure  to  see  their  works 
published  from  the  press.  His  balladti  against  the 
seven  deadly  sins,  are  presumed  to  be  lost;  but  John 
Rous  of  Warwick  has  preserved  a  short  j)oem,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  in  his  prison  in  Pomfret 
castle,  a  little  before  his  death,  which  breathes  a 
noble  spirit  of  pious  resignation  to  his  approaching 
fate.  This  accomplished,  brave,  and  amiable  no. 
ble.nan,  as  han  been  aiieady  related,  was  beheaded 
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at  Pomfret,  '23d  June  A.D.  1483,  in  the  41st  year  of 
his  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
bringing  the  invention  of  printing  into  England. 

History  of  the  chief  Seminaries  of  Learning. 

Though  learning  sensibly  declined  in  Britain  in 
this  period,  that  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities ;  as,  in  the  course  of  it, 
three  colleges  were  founded  in  each  of  the  English 
universities,  and  the  two  universities  of  St.  Andrew 
and  Glasgow  were  founded  in  Scotland. 

Richard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  the 
founder  of  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford.  In  his  jouth 
he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Wickliffe,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  for  his  opinions;  but  having  ob- 
tained good  preferments  in  the  church,  and  expect- 
ing better,  he  changed  his  principles,  and  became  as 
violent  an  opposer  as  he  had  been  a  defender  of  these 
opinions.  Having  been  raised  to  the  episcopal  chair 
of  Lincoln,  he  founded  Lincoln  College  in  Oxford, 
A.D.  1430,  for  a  rector  and  seven  scholars,  who 
were  to  make  controversial  divinity  their  particular 
study,  to  fit  them  for  defending  the  church  against 
the  Lollards,  by  their  writings  and  disputations. 
Bishop  Fleming  died  soon  after  he  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  college,  and  left  it  in  a  very  imper- 
fect state.  But  the  buildings  were  carried  on,  and 
several  fellowships  founded  by  successive  benefac- 
tors ;  and  at  length  the  whole  was  completed  about 
A.D.  1475,  by  Thomas  Scott  of  Rotheram,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  may  be  called  the  second  founder 
of  this  college. 

Henry  Chicheley,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
founded  AU-Souls  College  in  Oxford,  A.D.  1437. 
Having  determined  to  devote  his  money  to  pious 
and  charitable  uses,  his  friends,  with  whom  he  con- 
sulted, advised  him  to  build  an  hospital  for  the  dis- 
abled soldiers  who  were  daily  returning  from  the 
wars  in  France.  But  this  great  prelate,  being  more 
under  the  influence  of  superstition  than  humanity, 
and  thinking  it  a  greater  act  of  charity  to  relieve 
the  souls  of  the  dead  than  the  bodies  of  the  living, 
founded  a  college  for  a  warden  and  forty  fellows, 
and  appointed  them  to  put  up  incessant  prayers  for 
the  souls  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  French  wars, 
and  for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  departed,  from 
whence  it  was  called  Colleyium  Omnium  Animarum, 
the  College  of  All-Souls.  The  archbishop  expended 
4545/.  on  the  fabric,  and  procured  a  considerable 
revenue  for  it  out  of  the  lands  of  the  alien  priories, 
which  had  been  dissolved  a  little  time  before. 

"William  Patten,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  founded 
a  college  at  Oxford,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene and  from  thence  called  Magdalene  College, 
for  a  president,  forty  fellows,  thirty  scholars,  four 
presbyters,  eight  singing  clerks,  sixteen  choristers, 
with  suitable  officers  and  servants.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric  was  laid  A.D.  1458,  and  the  whole 
structure  was  completed  A.D.  1479.  This  college, 
by  the  bounty  of  its  founder  and  other  benefactors, 
soon  became  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe. 

Henry  VI.  founded  King's  College  in  Cambridge, 
A.D.  1443,  for  one  provost,  seventy  fellows  and 
scholars,  three  chaplains,  six  clerks,  sixteen  choris- 
ters, with  a  master,  sixteen  officers,  twelve  servitors, 
&c.  The  original  plan  of  this  foundation  was  truly 
royal  and  magnificent,  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from 
the  chapel,  which  has  been  long  and  universally 
admired  as  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  the  world.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unhappy  founder  prevented  the  execution  of  that 
plan.     King    Henrv    founded   also    tlie   illustrious 


school  of  Eton,  ntar  Windsor,  about  the  same  time 
to  be  a  nursery  for  uis  college  in  Cambridge. 

Queen  Margaret,  the  active  ambitious  consort  of 
Henry  VI.,  founded  Queen's  College  in  Cambridge, 
A.D.  1448.  This  college  was  involved  in  the  mit 
fortunes  of  its  foundress,  and  in  danger  of  perishing 
in  its  infancy;  but  was  preserved  by  the  care  and 
diligence  of  Andiew  Ducket,  its  first  president,  who 
continued  in  that  station  no  less  than  forty  years; 
and  by  his  assiduous  solicitations,  procured  it  so 
many  benefactions,  that  he  may,  with  great  propriety, 
be  esteemed  its  preserver  and  second  founder. 

Robert  Woodlark,  the  third  provost  of  King's 
College,  founded  Katherine-hall  in  Cambridge, 
A.D.  1475,  for  a  master  and  three  fellows.  This 
hall,  so  small  at  its  beginning,  increased  so  much  in 
ils  revenues,  and  the  number  of  its  members,  by  the 
bounty  of  manv  subsequent  benefactors,  that  it  be- 
came equal,  if  not  superior,  to  some  colleges. 

The  professors  of  the  several  sciences  in  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  anciently  read  their  lectures,  either  in 
convents  or  in  private  houses,  at  a  distance  from  one 
another,  hired  for  that  purpose ;  which  was  attended 
with  various  inconveniences.  To  remedy  this,  pub- 
lic schools  were  built,  in  both  these  universities,  in 
the  course  of  this  period.  Thomas  Hokenorton, 
abbot  of  Osnev,  erected  a  range  of  stone  buildings, 
in  Oxford,  A.D.  1439  which  he  divided  into  schools 
for  the  following  arts  and  sciences;  metaphysics, 
natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  astronomy, 
geometry,  music,  arithmetic,  logic,  rhetoric  and 
grammar.  These  were  called  the  "new  schools," 
and  were  used  till  long  after  the  conclusion  of  this 
period.  The  foundation  of  the  magnificent  divinity 
school  and  library,  in  the  same  university,  was  laid 
about  A.D.  1427;  but  the  building  was  frequently 
interrupted  for  want  of  money.  At  length,  by  the 
liberal  donations  of  several  benefactors,  particularly 
of  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  Cardinal  John 
Kemp  archbishop  of  York,  and  his  nephew  Thomas 
Kemp,  bishop  of  London,  the  structure  was  com- 
pleted A.D.  1480.  This  fabric  was  an  object  of 
great  admiration  in  those  times  ;  and  the  university 
speak  of  it  in  the  most  lofty  strains,  in  their  "letters 
to  their  great  benefactor  the  bishop  of  London,  call- 
ing it  "  A  work  worthy  of  God,  as  much  superior  to 
all  the  great  edifices  around  it,  in  magnitude  and 
beauty,  as  divinity,  to  which  it  is  dedicated,  is  supe- 
rior to  all  the  other  sciences."  The  quadrangle, 
containing  the  public  schools  in  Cambridge,  at  least 
the  west  side  of  it,  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
of  this  period,  and  the  whole  was  finished  about 
A.D. 1475. 


SECTION  III. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
HENRY  IV.  A.D.  1399,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF 
HENRY    VII.    A.D.    1485. 

The  frequent  wars  in  which  the  people  of  Britain 
were  engaged  in  this  period,  were  as  unfriendly  to 
the  improvement  of  the  arts  as  to  the  advancement 
of  learning.  The  art  of  war,  indeed,  was  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  ardour,  and  many  improvements 
were  made  in  the  science  of  shedding  human  blood; 
whilst  some  of  the  most  necessary  and  useful  arts 
were  allowed  to  languish  and  decline.  But  it  is 
proper,  and  may  be  both  useful  and  amusing,  to 
take  a  more  attentive  view,  first  of  the  necessary, 
and  then  of  the  pleasing  arts,  in  this  period. 
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History  of  the  useful  arts. 

Agriculture,  the  most  necessary  and  usefu!  of  all 
arts,  cuuld  not  flourish  or  be  much  imjiroyed,  when 
those  who  cultivated  the  soil  were  little  better  than 
slaves,  and  laboured  not  so  nnuh  for  themselves  as 
for  their  masters,  who,  in  general,  treated  them  with 
Jiltle  kindness. 

These  unhappy  rustics  were  not  even  permitted 
to  pursue  their  humble  toils  in  peace,  but  were  lia- 
ble every  moment  to  be  called  from  the  plough  into 
the  field  of  battle,  by  a  royal  proclamation,  or  by 
the  mandates  of  their  own  arbitrary  lords.  Such 
multitudes  of  this  most  useful  order  of  men  actually 
fell  in  battle,  or  were  destroyed  by  the  accidents  and 
fatigues  of  war,  that  hands  were  wanting  to  carry 
on  the  necessary  operations  of  husbandry.  This  oc- 
casioned loud  complaints  of  the  scarcity  of  labourers, 
and  of  the  high  price  of  labour.  Muuy  laws  were 
made  to  reduce  and  fix  the  price  of  labour,  to  com- 

f»el  men  to  become  labourers,  and  to  restrain  them 
rom  following  other  occupations.  In  one  of  these 
statutes  it  is  said,  that  noblemen  and  others  were 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  labourers  and  servants 
in  husbandry  ;  and  therefore  it  was  enacted,  "  That 
whoever  had  been  employed  at  the  plough,  or  cart, 
or  any  other  husbandry-work,  till  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  should  be  compelled  to  continue  in  that 
employment  during  life."  It  was  further  enacted, 
"  That  none  who  had  not  lauds  or  rents  of  the  value 
of  twenty  shillings  a  year  (equivalent  to  ten  pounds 
at  present),  should  be  permitted  to  put  any  of  their 
sous  apprentices  to  any  other  trade,  but  should  bring 
tliem  all  up  to  husbandry."  These  unjust  laws, 
which  infringed  so  much  on  natural  liberty,  were 
enforced  by  very  severe  penalties :  a  proof  that  the 
evil  they  were  intended  to  remedy  was  very  sen- 
sibly felt. 

But  these  and  several  other  laws  limiting  the 
price  of  labour,  seem  to  have  had  little  or  no  effect. 
The  scarcity  of  labourers  still  continued,  and  with 
•he  ravages  of  war  increased,  and  at  last  produced  a 
jiemorable  revolution  in  the  state  of  agriculture. 
The  prelates,  barons,  and  other  great  proprietors  of 
laud,  kept  exteusive  tracts  of  them  around  their 
castles,  whicii  were  called  their  demesne  lands,  in 
their  own  immediate  possession,  and  cultivated  them 
by  their  villains,  and  by  hired  servants,  under  the 
direction  of  their  bailiffs.  But  these  great  land- 
holders having  often  led  their  followers  to  war,  their 
numbers  were  gradually  diminished,  and  hired  ser- 
vants could  not  be  procured  on  reasonable  terms. 
This  obliged  the  prelates,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  to 
inclose  the  lands  around  their  castles,  and  to  con- 
vert them  into  pasture-grounds.  This  practice  of 
inclosing  became  very  general  in  England  about 
the  middle  of  this  period,  and  occasioned  prodigious 
clamours  from  fho.se  who  mistook  the  effect  of  depo- 
pulation for  its  cause.  For  when  we  consider  tliat 
the  importance  and  security  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  those  times  depended  more  upon  the  uum- 
fccr  (if  their  followers  than  on  the;  greatness  of  their 
estates,  we  cannot  suppose  it  possible  that  the  gene- 
rality of  them,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  would 
have  agreed  to  expel  their  followers  from  their  dc- 
mennc  lands,  in  order  to  cover  them  with  flocks  and 
hi-rds,  if  they  had  not  been  conip<;llcd  to  do  it  by 
•onie  very  general  and  powerful  cause.  We  Irarn 
from  the  Le-it  auliiority,  the  testimony  of  many  a<ts 
of  parliament,  that  the  dcjiopulatiou  of  the  country, 
and  the  difficulty  of  jiroi-uriug  labourers,  wait  the  real 
cauM  uf  thi«  remarkable  revolution. 


John  Rous  of  Warwick  was  a  most  violent  de. 
claimer  against  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  inclosed 
their  lands  ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  History 
of  England  consists  of  the  most  bitter  invectives 
against  them  ;  calling  them  depopulators,  destroyers 
of  villages,  robbers,  tyrants,  basilisks,  enemies  to 
God  and  man ;  and  assuring  them,  that  they  would 
all  go  to  the  devil  when  they  died.  This  zealous 
enemy  to  inclosuris  tells  us,  that  he  presented  a  pe- 
tition against  them  to  the  parliament  that  met  at 
Coventry,  A.D.  1459,  which  was  totally  disregarded; 
and  that  several  petitions  to  succeeding  parliaments 
had  been  equally  unsuccessful.  But  though  John 
Rous  was  a  contemporary  writer,  no  great  regard  is 
due  to  his  oi)inions,  as  he  was  evidently  a  superfi- 
cial observer,  and  a  weak  credulous  man.  In  his 
declamations  against  those  hated  depopulators,  he 
informs  us  that  one  of  that  character  had  actually 
been  seen  in  hell,  by  a  certain  priest  who  was  car- 
ried thither  on  the  back  of  a  devil,  with  whom  he 
was  familiar ;  that  the  priest  was  a  little  averse  at 
first  to  trust  himself  on  the  back  of  his  infernal  friend, 
till  the  devil  gave  him  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
vvould  bring  him  back  in  safety  ;  which  he  faithfully 
performed. 

But  though  this  alteration  in  agriculture  was  in- 
troduced at  first  by  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and 
the  high  jirice  of  labour,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  custom  of  inclosing  arable  lands,  and  converting 
them  into  pastures,  was  at  length  carried  too  far ; 
and  early  in  the  succeeding  period  we  shall  find 
that  parliament  interposed  to  stop  its  progress. 

The  frequent  dearths  which  happened  in  this 
period,  is  anotiicr  evidence  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
ajjricullure.  In  the  present  age,  when  grain  is 
double  its  ordinary  price,  it  is  accounted  a  great 
dearth,  and  is  very  severely  felt  by  the  great  body 
of  the  peojile.  But  in  those  times  grain  was  fre- 
quently triple  or  quadruple  its  usual  price,  which 
must  have  produced  a  grievous  famine.  The  most 
common  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in  this  period 
seems  to  have  been  about  4s.  or  4s.  (id.,  at  the  rate 
of  4()s.  or  45s.  of  our  money  at  present.  But  we 
are  informed  by  a  contemporary  historian,  that  in 
A.D.  1437  and  14.38  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
in  many  places  was  no  less  than  II.  Gs.  6d.  (cquiva» 
lent  to  13/.  Gs.  8;/.  at  present)  ;  and  the  price  of  all 
other  kinds  of  grain  in  the  same  proportion  to  their 
ordinary  prices.  In  this  extremity,  the  common 
people  endeavoured  to  jircservc  their  wretched  lives 
by  drying  the  roots  of  herbs,  and  converting  them 
into  a  kind  of  bread. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
period  grain  of  all  kinds  was  sometimes  exceedingly 
cheap.  Wheat  was  sold,  A.D.  1455,  in  some  places, 
at  1j.  the  quarter.  But  this  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  improvements  in  husbandry  as  to  an  extraor- 
dinary importation  of  corn  from  the  continent  in 
order  to  procure  a  supply  of  English  wooL  This 
excessive  importation,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
the  English  farmers,  excited  the  most  violent  com- 
jilaints,  and  gave  occasion  to  a  corn-law,  A.D.  1 4G3. 
By  that  law  it  was  enacted,  that  no  grain  of  any 
kind  should  be  imported,  when  wheat  was  below 
(is.  8(/,,  rye  under  4*.,  and  barley  unrler  3s.  jier 
rjuarter;  which  weie  high  prices,  and  called  for  a 
su])]ily  from  abroad. 

But  the  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  land  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  decline  of  agriculture  in  thii 
jierioil.  There  are  some  examples  of  land  solii  at 
twenty-five  years  purchase  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  III.,   which,    it  is  probable,    was   not   icuch 
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above  the  common  price.  But  there  is  the  fullest 
evidence  that  land  had  fallen  in  its  value  to  ten 
years  purchase,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  For 
that  priuce  promised,  by  proclamation,  a  reward  of 
1000/.  in  money,  or  an  estate  of  100/.  a-year,  to  any 
who  should  apprehend  the  duke  of  Clarence,  or  the 
earl  of  Warwick.  It  is  even  probable  that  land  was 
sometimes  sold  considerably  lower.  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  advising  Edward  IV.  to  reward  his  servants 
with  money,  rather  than  with  land,  says,  "  It  is 
supposed,  that  to  sum  of  them  is  givyn  lOO/.  worth 
land  yerely,  that  would  have  hold  him  content  with 
200/.  in  money,  if  thay  might  have  had  it  in  hand." 
So  deplorable  are  the  effects  of  long  and  frequent 
wars,  especially  of  intestine  wars,  in  a  country  not 
overstocked  with  inhabitants. 

Orchards  and  gardens  were  cultivated  in  this  as 
well  as  in  former  periods  ;  but  if  any  great  improve- 
ments were  now  made  in  that  branch  of  agriculture, 
by  the  introduction  of  new  fruits,  plants,  herbs,  or 
tlovpers,  they  have  escaped  our  researches.  The 
following  verses  of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  con- 
tain a  description  of  the  royal  garden  at  Windsor, 
as  it  appeared  about  A.D.  1414  : 

Now  was  there  maid  fast  by  the  Touris  wall 
A  gardyn  faire,  and  in  the  conieris  set 

Ane  lierbere  grene,  with  wandis  long  and  small, 
Railit  about;  and  so  with  treis  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hegis  knet, 

That  lyf  *  was  non  walkyng  there  forbye 

Tliat  myght  within  scarce  any  wight  aspye, 

So  thick  the  beuis  and  the  levis  grcne, 
Beschadet  all  the  allyes  that  there  were. 

And  middis  every  herbere  might  be  sene 
The  scharp  grene  suete  junipere, 
Growing  so  fair  with  branchis  here  and  there, 

That  as  it  semyt  to  a  lyf  without, 

The  beuis  spred  the  herbere  all  about. 

Though  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  breeding 
and  feeding  of  sheep  and  cattle  in  this  than  in  any 
former  period,  the  sowing  of  grasses  and  the  ma- 
nuring of  pastures  were  quite  unknown. 

S-alt  is  at  all  times  an  important  article,  and  was 
of  still  greater  importance  in  those  times,  when 
salted  meats  were  so  much  used  ;  and  yet  the  art  of 
making  it  was  very  imperfectly  understood  in  Eng- 
land. Henry  VI.  being  informed,  that  a  new  and 
better  method  of  making  salt  had  been  invented  in 
the  Low  Countries,  he  invited  John  de  Sheidame, 
a  gentleman  of  Zealand,  with  sixty  persons  in  his 
company,  to  come  into  England,  to  instruct  his  sub- 
jects in  the  new  method  of  making  salt,  promising 
them  protection  and  encouragement. 

It  would  be  improper,  on  many  accounts,  to  en- 
cumber the  pages  of  a  general  history  with  every 
change  in  the  arts.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  state  of  archi- 
tecture, as  it  was  very  nearly  the  same  in  this  as  in 
the  preceding  period. 

Though  great  guns  were  now  used  both  in  the 
attack  and  defence  of  places,  no  alterations  were  yet 
made  in  constructing  and  fortifying  such  places. 
The  prodigious  thickness  and  solidity  of  the  walls 
of  the  Anglo-Norman  castles,  made  any  alteration 
appear  unnecessary,  as  they  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  resist  any  force  with  which  they 
could  be  assaulted.  The  truth  is,  that  the  people  of 
England  in  this  period  were  much  more  employed 
in  beating  down  than  in  building.  Many  large,  strong 
and  magnificent  castles  were  demolished  or  dis- 
mantled during  the  desolating  civil  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  very  few 
were  built.  For  at  the  same  time  that  those  castles 
•  Lyf,  living  person. 


were  destroyed,  their  proprietors  were  killed  or 
ruined.  So  many  of  the  artificers  employed  in 
building  fell  in  these  and  other  wars,  that  they  be- 
came exceedingly  scarce,  and  the  price  of  their  la- 
bour very  high ;  and  all  the  laws  made  to  remedy 
this  evil  proved  ineffectual. 

The  taste  for  founding  and  building  monasteries 
and  churches  did  not  prevail  so  much  in  this  as  it 
had  done  in  some  preceding  periods.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country  ; 
and  partly  to  the  doubts  which  had  been  raised  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons  of  all  ranks,  by  Wick- 
liffe  and  his  followers,  concerning  the  merit  of  those 
pious  but  expensive  works.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  style  of  sacred  architecture,  com- 
monly called  the  Gothic,  continued  to  be  gradually 
improved,  and  in  the  course  of  this  period  was 
brought  to  the  highest  perfection.  Of  this  most 
lofty,  bold,  and  perfect  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
several  specimens  remain  entire.  Of  this  kind  are, 
the  divinity  school  at  Oxford — the  chapel  of  King's 
College  at  Cambridge — the  collegiate  church  of 
Fotheringay — the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor, 
and  several  other  churches  in  England. 

To  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  minute  description 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  style  of  architecture,  it 
may  be  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  plan  of 
King's  College  chapel  in  Cambridge  (the  most  ad- 
mired edifice  of  this  kind),  extracted  from  the  last 
wiU  of  its  royal  founder,  Henry  VI.,  by  one  of  our 
historians.  "  The  words  of  the  vrill  are  these — As 
touching  the  dimensions  of  the  church  of  my  said 
college,  of  our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas  at  Cambridge, 
I  have  devised  and  appointed,  that  the  same  church 
shall  containe  in  length  288  foot  of  assize,  without 
any  iles,  and  all  of  the  wideness  of  40  foot.  And 
the  length  of  the  same  church,  from  the  west  end, 
unto  the  altars  at  the  quire  door,  shall  contain  120 
foot,  and  from  the  provost's  stall  unto  the  steps 
called  Gradus  Chori,  90  foot,  for  36  stalls  on  either 
side  of  the  same  quire,  answering  to  70  fellows,  and 
ten  priests  conduits,  which  must  be  De  prima  forma. 
And  from  the  said  stalls  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  22  foot  of  assize.  Also  a  rere-dosse  bearing 
the  roodloft,  departing  the  quire  and  the  body  of  the 
church,  containing  in  length  40  foot,  and  in  breadth 
14  foot.  The  walls  of  the  same  church  to  be  in 
height  90  foot,  embattled,  vaulted,  and  chere-roofed, 
sufficiently  butteraced,  and  every  butterace  fined 
with  finials.  And  in  the  east  end  of  the  same  church 
shall  be  a  window  of  nine  days,  and  betwixt  cverv 
butterace  a  window  of  five  days.  And  betwixt  every 
of  the  same  butteraces  in  the  body  of  the  church,  on 
both  sides  of  the  same  church,  a  closet,  with  an  altar 
therein,  containing  in  length  20  foot,  and  in  breadth 
10  foot,  vawltcd  and  finished  under  the  soyle  of  the 
isle  windows.  And  the  pavement  of  the  church  to 
be  enhanced  four  foot  above  the  ground  without;  and 
the  pavement  of  the  quire  one  foot  and  a  half  above 
the  pavement  of  the  church."  This  light,  lofty,  and 
beautiful  structure  was  founded  A.D.  1441,  and 
consecrated  1443,  though  it  was  not  finished  till  some 
years  after;  and  is  still  in  excellent  preservation. 

If  many  churches  and  castles  were  destroyed  by 
the  desolating  wars  of  this  period,  a  much  greater 
number  of  villages  and  private  dwellings  were  de- 
molished or  deserted.  John  Rous  of  Warwick  names 
no  fewer  than  sixty  villages,  within  twelve  miles  of 
that  city,  some  of  them  formerly  large  and  popu- 
lous, with  churches  and  manor  houses,  that  were 
destroyed  and  abandoned.  In  such  circumstances, 
no  improvements  could  be  made  in  civil  architecture 
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that  merit  investigation.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
in  eeneral,  that  the  common  people  were  but  iudif 
ferently  lodged ;  and  that  the  mansions  of  the  great 
were  more  magnificent  than  comfortable. 

The  arts  of  mining,  of  refining  and  working  me- 
tals, so  useful  in  thcmselve.',  and  so  necessary  to  all 
the  other  arts,  were  greatly  improved  in  England  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  We  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  any  of  the  raetiillic  arts  declined,  but 
rather  that  they  were  improved  and  multipli.ed  in  our 
present  period.  The  efforts  of  ingenious  men  to 
discover  an  universal  medicine,  and  a  method  of  re- 
fining the  baser  metals  into  gold  an<l  silver,  were 
more  strenuous  and  more  encouraged  in  this  than  in 
any  preceding  period;  and  though  these  efforts  did 
not  succeed  to  their  w  ish,  they  improved  their  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  metals,  and  of  the  arts  of 
working  them.  The  wars  which  were  hurtful  to 
other  arts  and  artists,  wore  favourable  to  those  em- 
ployed in  fabricating  defensive  armour  and  offensive 
arms,  with  which  every  man,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  was  obliged  by  law  to  be  furnished. 

Though  tin  and  lead  had  long  been  staple  com- 
modities of  En<.'land,  and  valuable  articles  of  export, 
the  English  miners  were  not  believed  to  be  so  skil- 
ful in  their  profession  as  those  of  Germany.  Henry 
VI.,  therefore,  having  failed  in  all  his  attempts  to 
procure  the  precious  metals  by  akhymy,  brought 
over,  A.D.  1452,  Michael  Gosselyn,  George  Har- 
trvke,  Matthew  Laweston,  three  famous  miners,  with 
thirty  other  miners,  from  Bohemia,  Austria,  and 
Hungary,  to  superintend  and  work  the  royal  mines, 
ana  instruct  his  subjects  in  their  art.  Of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  project  we  have  no  account. 

As  gold  and  silver  were  very  scarce  in  England 
in  this  period,  the  art  of  gilding  a  great  variety  of 
goods  made  of  baser  metals,  to  give  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  plate,  was  much  practised ;  and  some  of 
these  gilders  had  so  much  art,  and  so  little  honesty, 
as  to  sell  their  gilded  wares  at  the  price  of  real 
plate.  To  punish  such  as  should  be  guilty  of  this 
gross  imposition,  and  also  to  prevent  the  use,  or 
rather  the  waste,  of  too  much  gold  and  silver  in 
gilding,  it  was  enacted  by  parliament,  A  D.  1  103. 
"  That  no  artificer,  nor  other  man,  whatsoever  he 
be,  from  henceforth  shall  gilt  nor  silver  any  locks, 
rings,  beads,  candlesticks,  harness  of  girdles,  chalices, 
hilts  or  pomels  of  swords,  powder-boxes,  nor  covers 
for  cups,  made  of  copper  or  latten,  ujKin  pain  to  for- 
feit to  the  king  Cs.  at  every  time  that  he  shall  be 
found  guilty,  and  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  party 
grieved  for  his  damages;  but  that  (chalices  ex- 
cepted) the  said  artificers  may  work,  or  cause  to  be 
wrought,  ornaments  for  the  (-hurch  of  copper  and 
latten,  and  the  same  gilt  or  silver;  so  that  always  in 
the  foot,  or  in  some  other  part  of  every  such  orna- 
ment 80  to  be  made,  the  cop])er,  and  the  latten  shall 
be  plain,  to  the  intent  that  a  man  may  see  whereof 
the  thing  is  m;ule,  for  to  eschew  the  deceit  aforesaid." 
By  a  subsequent  law,  gilders  were  still  further  li- 
mited ;  and  embroiderers,  having  been  guilty  of  simi- 
lar frauds,  were  subjected  to  similar  penalties. 

It  h;is  hum  justly  observwl,  that  as  arts  are  im- 
proved, labour  ji  grrulunlly  more  and  more  divided; 
and  that  this  division  of  labour  contributes  to  their 
further  imjirovcment.  The  manufacturers  of  meUils 
in  England  were  now  divided  into  iriany  branches, 
and  many  articles  of  hardware  were  manufactured 
by  them,  that  ha<l  formerly  been  importerl.  In  con- 
sequence of  petitions  to  the  last  parliam'-nt  of  this 
p'-riofl  from  the  pinners,  cutlers,  blade-smithB,  black- 
mniihs,    R)>urriuin,     golii-licaters,    founders,     curd- 


makers,  wiremongers,  coppersmiths,  of  London  and 
other  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  villages,  an  act 
was  made,  piohibiting  the  importation  of  all  the 
following  articles :  — Harness  for  girdles,  pins, 
knives,  hangers  tailors-shears,  scissors,  andirons, 
tongs,  fire-forks,  gridirons,  stock-locks,  keys,  hinges, 
and  garnets,  spurs,  beaten  gold  or  beaten  silver 
wrought  in  papers  for  painters,  horse  harness,  bits, 
stirrups,  buckles,  chains,  latten  nails  with  iron 
shanks,  turnels,  standing  candlesticks,  hanging  can- 
dlesticks, holy  water  stojis,  chaffing-dishes,  hanging 
lavers,  curtain-rings,  cards  for  wool  (except  Koan 
cards),  clasps  for  gowns,  buckles  for  shoes,  brooches, 
bells  (except  hawks-bells),  tin  and  leaden  spoons, 
wire  of  latten  and  iron,  iron  candlesticks,  grates,  or 
any  other  articles  manufactured  by  the  petitioners. 
This  is  a  suflScicnt  pioof,  to  which  others  might  be 
added,  that  the  metallic  arts  were  improved,  and 
diffused,  in  the  course  of  this  period ;  though  they 
were  still  but  in  their  infancy,  in  comparison  to  the 
magnitude  and  perfection  at  which  they  have  since  i 
arrived 

The  great  importance  of  the  clothing  arts,  parti- 
cularly of  the  woollen  manufacture,  was  now  so  well 
understood  in  England,  that  the  calamities  and  con- 
fusions of  war  only  retarded,  but  could  not  prevent, 
the  progress  and  improvement  of  those  arts,  and  of 
that  manufacture.     The  English  had  at  length  dis- 
covered and  regarded  these   two   obvious  truths: — 
That  it  was  bettor  to  manufacture  their  own  clothing  I 
of  their  own  wool  at  home,  than  to   pay  foreigners 
abroad  for  doing  it ; — and  that  wool  made  into  cloth 
was  a  more  valuable  article  of  export,  than  in  the 
fleece.       Kings  and  parliaments,  in   the  preceding  | 
l)eriod,  e  ndeavoured  to  induce  and  compel  the  people 
to  act  upon  these  maxims,  by  making  severe  laws  I 
against  the  exportation  of  wool  and  the  importation  I 
of  cloth.     By  the  operation  of  these  laws,  and  other  < 
concurring   causes,   the    number   and  skill   of    the  I 
peo])le  employed  in   the,  woollen   manufacture  gra    i 
dually  incrcas'cd;  and  at  the  beginning  of  this  pe-  ' 
riod,   that   most   valuable   manufacture,   which   has 
contributed  so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of 
England,  was  widely  diffused  and  firmly  established,  j 

Though  the  kings  and  parliaments,  in  this  pe- 
riod, were  too  much  engaged  in  war,  they  did  not 
neglect  an  object  of  so  great  importance  as  the 
woollen  manufacture.  On  the  contrary,  no  fewer 
than  twelve  ads  of  parliament  were  made  in  the 
short  and  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  re- 
gulation and  encouragement  of  that  manufactnre; 
for  preventing  the  exportation  of  wooi  and  importa- 
tion of  cloth  ;  and  for  guarding  against  frauds  in 
the  fabrication  of  it  at  home.  Henry  V.  was  too 
much  engaged  in  projects  of  ambition  and  conquest 
to  pay  ])roper  attention  to  manufactures;  but  in  the 
succeeding  reigns,  a  great  number  of  statutes  were 
made  for  the  improvement  of  the  clothing  arts. 
From  these  statutes,  which  afford  the  best  historical 
evidence,  it  plainly  a])pears,  that  the  woollen  manu- 
facture had  now  spread  from  one  cn<l  of  England 
to  the  other,  and  produced,  not  only  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  cloths  of  various  kinds  for  home-consump- 
tion, but  also  great  quantities  for  exportation. 

The  arts  of  spinning,  throwing,  and  weaving  silk, 
were  brought  into  England  in  this  period,  and  prac- 
tised by  a  company  of  women  in  London,  called 
"silk-women."  Upon  a  petition  of  this  female  com- 
pany to  parliament,  A.D.  1  iV),  representing,  that 
the  Lombards  and  other  Italians  imported  such 
quantities  of  silk  thread,  ribbons,  corses,  &c.  that 
they  wprr  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  great  j)0- 
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veity,  an  act  was  made  for  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  any  of  the  articles  manufactured  by  these 
silk-women.  These  articles  consisted  only  of  laces, 
ribbons,  and  such  narrow  fabrics,  in  no  great  quan- 
tities. From  such  small  beginnings  did  the  silk 
manufacture  of  England  derive  its  origin.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  period,  about  A.D.  1480,  men  began 
to  engage  in  the  silk  manufacture,  which,  before 
that  time,  had  been  wholly  performed  by  women. 

As  the  destructive  art  of  war  was  much  studied 
and  practised,  and  was  also  much  improved,  in  this 
period,  various  changes  were  introduced  in  the 
manner  of  raising,  forming,  and  paying  armies^  in 
their  arms,  operations,  discipHue,  &c. 

The  feudal  military  services,  were  always  per- 
formed with  reluctance,  gradually  decreased  in  effi- 
cacy, and  at  this  time  were  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  raising  an  army,  especially  for  a  foreign  expe- 
dition. When  such  an  expedition  therefore  was 
intended,  our  kings  raised  the  best  part  of  their  ar- 
mies, by  entering  into  indentures  with  their  own 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  knights,  and  with  foreign 
chieftains;  who  engaged  to  serve  them  on  a  certain 
expedition  (described  in  the  indenture),  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  with  a  stipulated  number  of  men  at  arms 
and  arihers,  at  a  fixed  price.  These  indentures 
contained  several  other  covenants  and  regulations 
respecting  the  service,  which  makes  it  proper  to  lay 
the  substance  of  one  of  them  before  the  reader.  By 
an  indenture  between  Henry  V.  and  Henry  Lord 
Scroope,  it  is  stipulated,  That  the  said  Lord  Scroope 
shall  attend  and  serve  the  king  one  year,  in  an  ex- 
pedition into  France,  with  thirty  men  at  arms,  and 
ninety  archers  on  horseback  ;  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  men  at  arms  ;  the  rest  to  consist  of  three  knights 
and  twenty-six  esquires: — That  Lord  Scroope  shall 
receive  for  his  own  daily  pay,  -is. ;  for  each  of  the 
knights,  2s. ;  for  each  of  the  esquires.  Is.;  and  for 
each  of  the  archers,  6d. ; — That,  besides  this  pay, 
the  Lord  Scroope  shall  receive  the  usual  regard  (or 
douceur),  at  the  rate  of  100  marks  per  quarter,  tor 
thirty  men  at  arms ; — That  all  prisoners  taken  by 
Lord  Scroope  and  his  troops,  in  the  said  expedition, 
shall  belong  to  him,  except  kings,  kings'  sons,  gene- 
rals, and  ciiieftains,  who  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
king  on  his  paying  a  reasonable  ransom  to  the  cap- 
tors. The  other  articles  relate  to  the  securities  and 
terms  of  payment,  the  time  and  manner  of  musters, 
&c.  and  are  not  very  material.  This  indenture  was 
made  29th  April,  A.D.  1415,  when  Henry  V.  was 
preparing  for  his  iirst  expedition  into  France  ;  about 
which  time  many  others  of  the  same  kind  were 
concluded. 

The  chiefiains,  who  contracted  with  the  king  to 
serve  hiiu  with  a  certain  number  of  troops,  made  si- 
milar contra-jts  with  small  bodies  of  men  at  arms 
and  archers  to  make  up  that  number.  Thus,  for 
example,  Thomas  earl  uf  Salisbury  engaged,  by  an 
indenture  dated  June  1,  A.D.  1115,  William  By- 
dyk,  esq.  a  man  at  arms,  to  serve  under  him  with 
ten  archers,  for  one  year,  in  the  intended  expedition 
into  France,  at  the  daily  pay  of  Is.  for  himself,  and 
6(/.  for  each  of  his  archers.  From  this  contract  it 
appears  that  the  regard  (as  it  was  called),  at  the  rate 
of  lUO  marks  per  quarter  for  every  thirty  men  at 
arms,  belonged  wholly  to  the  chieftain,  to  enable 
him  to  keep  a  table  for  his  men  at  arms  ;  and  that  he 
had  also  a  right  to  the  third  part  of  all  the  plunder, 
and  of  the  ransom  of  all  the  prisoners  taken  by  those 
under  his  command.  These  military  contracts  were 
very  beneficial  to  the  great  barons  of  those  times,  which 
made  them  foud  of  war,  especially  of  foreign  expe- 


ditions, by  which  many  of  them  were  greatly  en- 
riched in  the  victorious  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  though 
their  country  was  almost  ruined  by  their  pernicious 
victories. 

We  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  pay  of  soldiers  of 
all  ranks,  in  an  army  raised  in  this  manner,  was  very 
high.  The  daily  pay  of  a  duke  was  one  mark,  equiva- 
alcnt  to  about  71.  of  our  money  ;  of  an  earl,  6s.  8(/. 
equivalent  to  31.  10s. ;  of  a  baron,  4s.  equivalent  to 
21. ;  of  a  knight,  2s.  equivalent  to  1/. ;  of  an  esquire 
or  man  at  arms,  Is.  equivalent  to  10s. ;  of  an  archer, 
6(Z.  equivalent  to  5s.  The  pretences  for  this  high 
pay  were  these, — the  shortness  of  the  service,  and 
the  great  expenses  they  were  at  in  furnishing  them- 
selves with  horses,  armour,  arms,  clothing,  victuals, 
servants,  and  every  thing,  except  shipping  and  ar- 
tillery. But  however  just  these  pretences  might  be, 
the  expense  of  an  army  of  this  kind  soon  exhausted 
all  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and  almost  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Henry  V.  had  not  only 
expended  all  the  treasure  he  had  been  amassing  for 
two  years  by  borrowing,  and  every  other  art,  but 
was  obliged  to  pawn  his  crown,  and  his  most  valu 
able  jewels,  before  ho  embarked  on  his  first  expedi 
tion  against  France. 

When  an  invasion  or  rebellion  was  apprehended, 
and  a  great  anny  to  be  raised  in  a  short  time,  to  re- 
pel the  one,  or  suppress  the  other,  a  different  and 
less  expensive  method  was  pursued.  The  king 
summoned  all  the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  to 
attend  him  in  arms ;  sent  letters  to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  abbots,  and  priors,  to 
arm  and  array  all  their  clergy,  to  defend  the  church 
and  kingdom  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  the 
king;  and  issued  proclamations  to  the  sheriffs  of 
the  several  counties  commanding  them  to  array  all 
the  able-bodied  men  in  their  counties,  between  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  sixty  ;  at  the  same  time  granting 
commissions  to  certain  knights  and  gentlemen  in 
each  county,  to  divide  the  men  when  raised,  into  re- 
giments of  1000,  and  companies  of  100,  and  parties 
of  20;  to  train  and  conduct  them  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. By  these  means  very  great  armies  were 
raised  in  a  few  weeks,  at  a  very  small  expense.  On 
pressing  occasions,  the  great  barons  made  voluntary 
offers  to  serve  the  king  with  a  certain  number  o, 
knights,  men  at  arms,  and  archers,  without  pay  or 
reward ;  and  some  of  them  to  fit  out  ships,  at  their 
own  expense,  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts. 

Annies  that  were  so  suddenly  raised,  and,  after 
a  short  service,  as  suddenly  dismissed,  could  not  be 
well  disciplined.  Henry  V.  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  of  our  kings  who  was  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  regular  movements  and  united  efforts,  and  was  at 
much  pains  to  teach  his  troops  to  march  in  straight 
lines,  at  proper  distances,  with  a  steady  measured 
pace  ;  to  advance,  attack,  halt,  and  even  fall  back,  at 
the  word  of  command,  without  breaking  their  ranks. 
This  discipline,  imperfect  as  it  was,  gave  him  great 
advantages  over  the  French,  who  in  those  times  were 
almost  as  tumultuary  in  advancing  to  an  attack,  as 
in  flying  from  a  defeat.  To  this  superior  discipline 
of  his  troops  that  prince  was  indebted  for  his  success 
in  general,  and  particularly  for  his  great  victory  at 
Azincour. 

Though  the  men  at  arms,  covered  with  polished 
armour  from  head  to  foot,  and  mounted  on  great 
horses,  were  the  most  splendid  and  most  expensive, 
they  were  not  the  most  useful  troops.  The  archers 
formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  English  armies^  and 
Were  the  great  instruments  of  all  their  victories  in  thij 
period.  The  archers  sometimes  gained  great  victories 
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without  the  least  assistance  from  Ihv  men  at  arms;  as, 
particularly,  in  the  decisive  victory  over  th-j  Scots  at 
Hamililon.A.D.   1 402.     In   that  bloody  baitie  the 
men  at  arms  did  not  strike  a  stroke,   but  were  mere 
spectators  of  the  %-aU)ur  aud  victory  of  the  archers. 
The   carl  of  Douglas,  who  commanded  the   Scots 
army  in  that  action,  enraged  to  see  his  men  falling 
thick  around  him  by  showers  of  arrows,  and  trusting 
to  the  goodness  of  his  armour  (which  had  been  tiiree 
years  in  making),   accompanied    by    about   eigiity 
lords,  knights,  aud  gentlemen,  in  complete  armour, 
rushed  forward,  and  attacked  the   English  archers, 
sword  in  hand.     But  he  soon  had  reason  to   repent 
his  rashness.     The  English   arrows    were  so  sharp 
and  strong,  and  discharged  with  so  much  force,  that 
no  armour  could  repel  them.     The  earl  of  Douglas, 
after  receiving  dve  wounds,  was  made  prisoner ;  and 
all  his  brave  companions  were  cither  killed  or  taken. 
Philip  de  Comiues  acknowledges,  what  our  own  wri- 
ters assert,  that  the  English  archers  excelled  those 
of  every  other  nation  ;  and  Sir  John  Fortescue  says 
again  aud  again — "  that  the  might  of  the  realme  of 
England    staudyth   upon    archers."     The    supeiior 
dexterity  of  their  archers  gave  the  English  a  great 
advantage    over  their   cajjital  enemies  the   French 
and  Scots.     The  French  depended  chiefly  on  their 
men  at  arms,  and  tiie  Scots  on  their  pikemen ;  but 
the  ranks  of  both  were   orten  thinned  and  thrown 
into  disorder  by  flights  of  arrows  before  they  could 
reach  their  enemies. 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  were  very  slow.  The 
martial  adventurers  of  those  times  were  not  fond  ol' 
changing  the  arms  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  find  instruments  to 
manage  and  direct  an  agent  so  impetuous  as  gun- 
powder. The  instruments  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, for  almost  two  centuries,  were  called  by  the 
general  name  of  "cannon,"  though  they  were  of 
many  different  kinds,  shapes,  and  si/.es,  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  particular  names,  as  culverines, 
serpentines,  basilisks,  fowlers,  scorpions,  &c.  All 
these  ancient  cannon  were  made  of  iron  only,  with- 
out any  mixture,  till  towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
when  a  mixed  and  harder  metal  was  invented,  called 
font-metal  or  bronze. 

We  read  of  some  cannon  that  discharged  balls  of 
50()  pounds  weight,  and  required  fifty  horses  to  draw 
them,  aud  of  others  not  much  heavier  than  a  mus- 
ket ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  were 
many  grada'ions.  Monstrelet  mentions  a  cannon 
cast  by  John  Maugue,  a  famous  founder,  A.D.  1 178, 
that  threw  a  ball  of  .'3();)ll).  from  the  Bttstile  to  Cha- 
renton ;  and  I'hilip  de  Comiues  acquaints  us,  that 
there  were  ten  thousand  men  armed  with  culverines 
iu  ttie  Swiss  army  at  the  famous  battle  of  Moral, 
AD.  1170.  These  small  culverines,  or  hand-can- 
non, as  they  were  sometimes  called,  were  carried 
some  of  them  by  one  man,  and  gome  of  them  by  two 
men,  and  fired  from  a  rest.  They  seem  to  have 
been  first  brought  into  Britain  by  the  Flemings  who 
accompanied  Edward  IV.  in  his  return  to  England, 
A.D.  1171  ;  for  these  tror)ps,  in  number  300,  were 
anned,  it  is  said,  with  hand-guns. 

The  Scots  harl  a  kind  of  artillery  peculiar  to  thcm- 
sclvcg  iu  this  period,  called  "carts  of  war."  They 
are  thus  described  in  an  act  of  parliament,  A  D. 
1  l.'jfj  :  "  It  is  thocht  speidfull,  that  the  king  make 
rcqucitit  to  cerUiin  of  the  great  burrous  of  the  land 
that  arc  of  ony  mypht,  to  mak  carts  of  weir,  and  in 
ilk  cart  twa  gunnin,  and   ilk  ane  to  have  twa  chal- 


thcrcto,  and  ane  cunnand  man  to  shutc  thame." 
By  another  act,  .\.D.  1471,  the  prelates  and  barons 
are  commanded  to  provide  such  carts  of  war  against 
their  old  enemies  the  English. 

Many  of  the  cannon-balls  used  in  this  period  were 
made  of  stone.  Henry  V.  gave  a  commission,  A.D. 
1-419,  to  John  Louth,  clerk  of  the  ordnance,  and 
.John  Bennet,  mason  in  Maidstone,  to  j>ress  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  masons  to  make  70lX)  cannon- 
balls,  in  the  quarries  of  Maidstoue-heath.  Even 
towards  the  end  of  this  period,  some  of  the  cannon- 
balls  were  made  of  stone,  and  others  of  metal.  Ed- 
ward IV  gave  a  commission  to  one  William  Temjjle, 
A.D.  1481,  to  press  masons,  smiths,  and  plumbers, 
to  make  cannon-balls,  some  of  stone,  some  of  iron, 
and  some  of  lead.  It  is  a  curious  and  well-attested 
fact,  that  the  art  of  discharging  red-hot  balls  from 
cannon  was  known  and  practised  early  in  this  period. 
When  an  English  army,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Gloucester,  besieged  Cherbourg,  A.  D.  1418,  the 
b(!siegcd  (as  we  are  told  by  a  contemporary  writer 
of  the  best  credit)  discharged  red.  hot  balls  of  iron 
from  their  cannon  into  the  English  camp,  to  burn 
the  huts  in  which  the  soldiers  were  lodged. 

The  cannon  that  were  used  in  ships  of  war  in 
this  ])eriod  were  few  in  number,  and  of  a  small  size. 
This  appears  from  the  following  authentic  acco\uit 
of  the  furniture  of  the  ship  called  the  Queen's-hall, 
in  wliich  Henry  IV.  sent  his  daughter  Philippji, 
queen  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  to  her 
husband.  Henry  Somer,  keeper  of  the  private 
wardrobe  in  the  Tower,  delivered  to  William  Lo- 
vency,  treasurer  to  Queen  Philippa,  for  tl>e  arma- 
ment of  her  ship — 2  guns — 40  j)ounds  of  powder  for 
these  guns — 40  stone  balls — 40  tompions — 1  njiil- 
let — 2  firepans — ^10  pavises — 24  bows — and  40  sheffs 
of  anows.  From  the  above  account,  it  is  probable 
that  each  of  these  guns  required  only  one  pound  of 
powder  for  a  charge.  But  when  ships  were  fitted 
out  for  a  warlike  expedition,  they  were  a  little  bet- 
ter armed. 

Gunpowder  and  cannon  were  not  much  used  in 
fields  of  battle  for  a  considerable  time  after  they 
were  invented.  Though  they  were  sometimes  used 
before,  Edward  IV.  was  the  first  king  of  England 
who  depended  much  on  his  field-pieces,  or  derived 
any  great  advantage  from  them.  In  the  battle  of 
Stamford,  fought  l)y  that  prince  against  a  numerous 
army  of  his  rebellious  subjects,  commanded  by  Sir 
Iif)bert  Wells,  "  the  king  (we  ar(!  informed  by  a 
contem])orary  historian)  sparkeled  his  enemies  with 
his  ordinance,  slew  many  of  the  commons,  and 
thereby  gained  the  victory."  The  train  of  field  ar- 
tillery prepared  by  Edward,  A.  D.  1481,  to  re])el  a 
formidable  invasion  threatened  by  the  Scots,  must 
have  been  considerable,  since  it  rccpiired  a  great 
number  of  oxen  and  hor.ses  to  draw  it,  and  consisted 
of  six  or  seven  different  kinds  of  cannon. 

No  part  of  the  military  art  was  more  studied,  or 
better  understood,  by  the  English  in  this  period, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  than  that  of 
attacking  strong  places.  That  heroic  prince  had 
no  opportunity  of  fighting  many  battles  ;  but  he  be- 
sieged and  took  many  cities,  towns,  and  castles, 
that  were  strongly  fortified,  bravely  defended,  and 
believed  to  be  inijjregnable.  Thes(!  sieges  arc  dc- 
scribed  at  considerable  length  by  two  contemporary 
historians;  from  whose  writings  the  following  very 
brief  account  of  the  modes  of  the  attack  and  defence 
of  |)lacP8  in  this  period  is  collected. 

When    Henry   V.    had    iiivestoil   a  city  or  town 
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hended  au  attempt  to  raise  the  siege,  he  secured  his 
army  from  the  besieged  by  lines  of  contravallation, 
and  from  the  enemy  without,  by  lines  of  circumval- 
lation,  strengthened  by  pallisadoes,  aud  small  towers 
of  wood  at  proper  distances.  lu  summer  he  lodged 
his  men  in  tents,  and  in  winter  in  huts  disposed  in 
regular  streets.  Approaches  were  made  by  trenches  ; 
batteries  were  constructed,  and  planted  with  ma- 
chines for  throwing  great  stones,  and  with  battering 
cannon  to  make  breaches  in  the  walls.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  artillery,  the  ditch  was  filled  up 
with  branches  of  trees,  earth,  and  stones.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  miners  were  employed  in  making 
approaches  under  ground ;  and  these  being  some- 
times met  by  counterminers,  blo'  dy  skirmishes  were 
fought  between  the  besiegers  and  besieged.  In  these 
skirmishes  in  the  mines,  Henry  himself  frequently 
engaged.  The  besiegers  and  besieged  annoyed  each 
other  by  flights  of  arrows  from  their  cross-bows, 
and  by  large  bodies  of  combustible  materials  set  on 
fire  and  discharged  from  engines.  By  these  means 
Henry  took  every  city,  town,  and  castle  in  France 
that  he  besieged,  either  in  person  or  by  his  generals, 
though  some  of  them  were  defended  with  great 
bravery  to  the  last  extremity. 

An  art  was  invented  on  the  continent,  and  intro- 
duced into  England,  in  this  period,  which,  though 
it  cannot  be  called  necessary,  is  certainly  most  ex- 
cellent and  useful.  This  was  the  art  of  printing, 
which  has  contributed  so  much  to  dispel  that  dark- 
ness in  which  the  world  was  involved,  and  diffuse 
the  light  of  religion,  learning  and  knowledge  of  all 
kinds.  Its  origin  remains  in  some  obscurity ;  and 
there  have  been  many  disputes  about  the  time,  the 
place,  and  even  the  person  by  whom  it  was  in- 
vented. Without  entering  into  these  disputes,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it 
seems  most  probable  that  Laurentius  Coster,  keeper 
of  the  cathedral  of  Haerlem,  conceived  the  first  idea 
of  printing  about  A.  D.  1430;  and  between  that 
time  and  A.D.  1440,  when  he  died,  printed  several 
small  books  in  that  city,  with  wooden  types  tied  to- 
gether with  threads.  As  this  art  was  likely  to  be 
very  profitable,  Laurentius  kept  the  secret  with 
great  care,  and  wished  to  transmit  it  to  his  family. 
But  this  design  did  not  succeed.  For  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  John  Geinsfleich,  one  of  his  work- 
men, made  his  escape  from  Haerlem,  carrying  with 
him,  it  is  said,  some  of  his  master's  types,  and  re- 
tired to  Mentz,  aud  there  began  to  print  with 
vooden  types,  A.  D.  1441,  being  encouraged  and 
supplied  with  money  by  John  Fust,  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen. About  two  years  after  he  settled  at  Mentz, 
John  Geinsfleich,  or  his  assistant  John  Gutenberg, 
invented  metal  types,  and  set  them  in  frames,  which 
was  so  great  an  improvement,  that  the  city  of  Mentz 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  place  where  print- 
ing was  invented.  From  Haerlem  and  Mentz,  this 
noble  art  was  gradually  conveyed  to  other  cities  of 
Germany,  Italy,  France,England  and  other  countries. 

All  our  historians  and  other  writers,  who  flourished 
in  or  near  those  times,  aud  mention  the  introduction 
of  printing  into  England,  unanimously  asciibe  that 
honour  to  William  Caxton,  mercer  and  citizen  of 
London.  It  is  said  the  learned  Lord  Rivers  was  the 
cause  of  its  introduction,  and  that  he  introduced 
Caxton  to  the  patronage  of  Edward  IV.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  deprive  Caxton  of  that  honour, 
in  favour  of  o«e  Corsellis,  who,  it  is  pretended, 
printed  here  some  years  before  him.  But  the  story 
of  Corsellis  is  in  many  particulars  improbable  ;  and 
there  seems  still  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that 


Caxton  was  really  the  first  printer  of  England.  He 
has  been  already  noticed  as  an  historian ;  he  was 
also  the  translator  of  many  books  out  of  French  into 
English;  but  he  merited  most  of  his  country  by  iu- 
troducing  the  art  of  printing.  After  he  had  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  an  eminent  mercer  in  London, 
he  went  into  the  Low  Countries,  A.D.  1442,  as 
agent  to  the  Mercer's  company,  and  resided  abroad 
about  thirty  years.  He  was  appointed  by  Edward 
IV.,  A.D.  1464,  his  ambassador  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  in  Europe;  and  when  the  Lady 
Margaret,  King  Edward's  sister,  was  married  to 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  A.D.  1468,  he  was 
greatly  favoured  aud  much  employed  by  that  active 
princess.  Though  Caxton  was  now  about  fifty-six 
years  of  age,  being  a  man  of  great  curiosity  and  in- 
defatigable industry,  he  acquired,  "at  grete  charge 
and  dispense,"  as  he  says  himself,  so  complete  a 
knowledge  of  the  new  and  admired  art  of  printing, 
that  he  actually  printed,  A.D.  1471,  at  Cologne,  a 
book  which  ho  had  translated  out  of  French  into 
English,  called  "  The  llecule  of  the  Histories  of 
Troye.  Having  presented  a  copy  of  this  book  to 
his  patroness,  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  for  which 
he  was  well  rewarded,  and  disposed  of  as  many  co- 
pies as  he  could  on  the  continent,  he  came  over  to 
England,  A.D.  1472,  bringing  with  hint  the  re- 
maining copies  as  specimens  of  his  skill  in  the  art. 
Encouraged  by  Thomas  Milling,  abbot  of  Westmin- 
ster, Lord  Rivers  and  others,  he  set  up  a  printing 
press,  A.D.  1473,  most  probably  in  the  almonry  of 
Westminster  abbey,  where  it  is  certain  he  wrought 
a  few  years  after ;  and  from  that  press  he  produced, 
in  March  A.D.  1474,  a  small  book  translated  by 
himself  out  of  French,  called  "The  Game  at  Chess," 
which  is  the  first  book  we  know  with  certainty  was 
printed  in  England.  From  this  time  to  his  death, 
A.D.  1491,  he  applied  with  so  much  ardour  to  trans- 
lating and  printing,  that  though  he  was  an  old  man, 
he  published  about  fifty  books,  some  of  them  large 
volumes,  and  many  of  them  translated  by  himself. 

Though  Caxton  was  the  first,  he  was  not  the 
only  printer  in  England  at  this  period.  Theodore 
Rood,  John  Lettow,  WilHam  IMachelina,  and  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde,  foreigners,  and  Thomas  Huntj  an 
Englishman,  printed  in  London  both  before  and 
after  the  death  of  Caxton  ;  by  whom,  it  is  probable, 
the  foreigners  were  brought  into  England,  and  em- 
ployed as  his  assistants.  A  schoolmaster  of  St.  Al- 
ban's,  whose  name  is  not  preserved,  set  up  a  press 
at  that  place ;  and  several  books  were  printed  at 
Oxford  between  A.D.  1478  and  1485.  In  the  colo- 
phon of  one  of  the  books  printed  there  in  the  last  o. 
these  years  are  some  verses,  which  seem  to  indicate, 
that  the  English  printers  were  not  only  able  to  an- 
swer the  demand  for  books  at  home,  but  even  ex- 
ported some  of  their  works. 

History  of  the  fine  Arts  of  Sculpture,  Painting, 
Pontry,  and  Music. 

If  the  frequent  wars  were  unfriendly  to  the  ne- 
cessary, they  could  not  be  favourable  to  the  fine  and 
pleasing  arts  ;  and  if  any  of  these  flourished,  it  must 
have  been  owing  to  some  accidental  circumstances. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  sculptors 
and  statuaries  were  more  employed,  and  better  re- 
warded for  their  works,  in  this  than  any  former  pe- 
riod, which  must  have  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  art.  The  followers  of  Wickliffe  con- 
demned the  worship  of  images  in  the  strongest  terms; 
and  several  of  them  submitted  to  suffer  the  most  pain- 
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ful  death,  rather  than  to  acknowled<^c  the  lawfulness 
of  that  worship.  This  alarmeJ  the  clerj:y,  and  made 
them  redouble  their  efforts  to  inspire  the  minds  of 
•he  people  with  a  superstitious  veneration  for  images. 
With  this  view,  they  not  only  propjigated  many 
stories  of  miraeles  wri)uu;ht  by  images,  but  they  in- 
creased the  number  of  them,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  procure  such  as,  by  the  excellence  of  their  work- 
manship, the  beauty  of  their  aj)pearance,  and  the 
richness  of  their  dress,  were  likely  to  e.xcite  tiie  ad- 
miration, and  inflame  the  devotion,  of  the  multitude 
towards  them.  These  efforts  were  nut  unsuccessful. 
There  was  no  time  in  which  the  worship  of  images 
more  prevailed  than  in  the  age  immediately  before 
the  Reformation ;  nor  was  tliere  any  thing  which 
the  people  of  England  then  relinquished  with  greater 
reluctance,  than  the  images  of  their  churches.  These, 
however,  were  at  length  completely  removed  and 
destroyed;  which  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  judge 
by  inspection  of  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which 
sculpture  had  arrived  in  this  period.  A  few  statues 
still  remain  in  niches,  on  the  outside  of  some  of  our 
cathedrals,  [larticularly  on  the  west  cud  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  \Vells;  and  though  these  outside  statues 
were  probably  not  the  works  of  the  best  artists, 
they  afford  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  this  art  in 
those  times. 

The  taste  of  adorning  sepulchral  monuments  with 
statues,  and  figures  in  basso  and  alto  relievo,  pre- 
vailed as  much,  both  in  England  and  on  the  conti- 
nent, in  this  as  in  any  period;  and  this  taste  pro- 
cured much  employment  to  the  sculptor  and  statuary. 
Many  of  these  monuments,  with  their  statues,  were 
defaced  or  ruined  with  the  conventual  churches  in 
which  they  were  placed ;  but  those  on  the  monu- 
ments in  other  churches  escaped  much  better  than 
the  images  which  had  been  objects  of  adoration; 
and  great  numbers  of  them  are  still  remaining.  \Vc 
know  with  certainty,  that  English  artists  were  em- 
ployed in  erecting  monuments  for  some  of  the  great 
princes  on  the  continent.  Thomas  Colyn,  Thomas 
Holewell,  and  Thomas  Poppehowe,  made  the  ala- 
baster tomb  of  John  IV.,  duke  of  Britanny,  in  Lon- 
don, carried  it  over,  and  erected  it  in  the  cathedral 
of  Nanl^,  A.D.  IJOS.  We  know  also,  that  the 
great  English  barons  of  those  times  expended  much 
money  on  their  monuments,  and  employed,  in  exe- 
cuting them,  the  best  artists  that  could  be  found. 
\  few  of  these  artists  were  foreigners ;  but  the 
greatest  number  of  them  were  natives  of  England. 
Of  the  five  artists  who  were  employed  in  erecting 
the  monument  of  Richard  Reauchamp,  earl  of  War- 
wick, who  died  A.D.  1439,  and  adorning  it  with 
images,  four  were  Englishmen,  viz.  two  marblers, 
one  founder,  and  one  coppersmith;  the  other  artist 
was  a  Dutch  goldsmith.  The  number  of  images 
adorning  this  monument  was  thirty-two,  besides  the 
great  image  of  the  earL  These  were  all  cast  of  the 
finest  lalten,  by  William  Austin,  founder,  of  Lon- 
don, and  gilded  with  gold  by  Bartholomew  Lambe- 
spring,  the  Dutch  goldsmith.  Though  the  beauty 
of  this  nmnumcnt  and  its  various  ornaments  is 
much  imjiaired  by  time,  yet  gome  parts  of  it  arc  in 
^uch  preservation,  as  to  give  us  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  skill  of  these  artists,  and  of  the  imi)roving  state 
rif  their  several  arts.  This  riionumerit,  wilii  tlie  cha- 
pel of  our  lady  in  St.  Mary's  church,  Warwick,  in 
whiih  it  was  erected,  cost  2181/.  •!».  7</.,  e(juivali'nt 
to  '21,8(XJ/.  of  our  money  at  present.  In  an  age 
when  hardly  any  person  of  rank  or  wealth  died  who 
had  iiot  a  monument  cri-cled  Xi)  his  memory,  with  his 
tfH^ivf,,  in  frcc-stoDC,  marble,  or  metal  upon  it,  tiie 


artists  who  were  employed  in  erecting  these  monu- 
ments, hav'ng  so  much  employment  and  encourage- 
ment, could  not  fail  to  make  improvements  in 
their  arts. 

The  reigning  superstitions  of  those  times,  with 
the  vanity  of  tlie  rich  and  great,  contributed  as 
much  to  the  improvement  of  painting  as  of  the  arts 
above  mentioned,  by  furnishing  constant  employ- 
ment and  good  encouragement  to  a  great  number  of 
painters.  For  as  cathedral,  conventual,  and  otiier 
rich  churches,  were  crowded  with  crucifixes  and 
images,  and  their  chapels  with  sepulchral  statues, 
so  the  walls  of  both  were  almost  covered,  and  their 
windows  almost  obscured,  with  paintirjgs  of  various 
kinds — as  pictures  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  apostles,  and  other  saints,  Scripture-histories, 
allegorical  and  armorial  pieces,  &c.  All  these 
paintings  have  been  long  ago  destroyed,  except  a 
i'c\^  fragments  of  painted  glass ;  but  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  they  did  exist,  and  that  many 
of  them  were  painted  in  this  period.  "  John  Car 
penter,  town-clork  of  Loudon,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.,  caused,  with  great  expcnces,  to  be  curi- 
ously painted  upon  board,  about  the  north  cloister 
of  St.  Paul's,  a  monument  of  Death,  leading  all 
estates,  with  the  speeches  of  Death,  and  answer  of 
every  state."  This  famous  picture,  called  "  The 
Dance  of  Death,"  contained  the  figures  of  persons 
in  all  the  different  ranks  of  life,  in  their  proper 
dresses,  and  was  painted  in  imitation  of  one  of  the 
same  kind,  in  the  cloister  adjoining  to  St.  Inno- 
cent's church-yard  in  Paris.  The  French  verses 
were  translated  into  English  by  John  Lydgate,  the 
poetic  monk  of  Bury.  The  expense  of  painting  the 
above-mentioned  monument  of  Richard  earl  of  War- 
wick, and  the  chapel,  was  considerable ;  and  these 
paintings  were  of  different  kinds,  and  performed  cy 
different  artists.  John  Pruddle,  glazier  rn  West- 
minster, engaged  to  glaze  the  chapel  "  with  glass 
from  beyond  the  seas,  of  the  finest  colours,  of  blue, 
yellow,  red,  purpure,  sanguine,  and  violet,  and  of 
all  other  colours  that  shall  be  most  necessary  and 
best ;  to  make  rich  and  embellish  the  matters, 
images,  and  stories,  that  shall  be  delivered  to  him 
by  patterns  on  paper,  afterwards  to  be  newly  traced 
and  pictured  by  another  painter,  in  rich  colour,  at 
his  charges."  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fifty- 
three  delineations,  illustrating  the  history  of  this 
earl  of  Warwick,  by  John  Rous,  who  then  resided 
at  Warwick  (contained  in  a  MS.  in  the  Cotton 
library),  which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
are  the  very  patterns  that  were  delivered  to  John 
Prudde  to  be  painted  on  the  windows  of  the  chapel, 
or  that  these  delineations  were  copied  from  the 
windows  after  they  were  painted.  However  this 
may  be,  the  glass  and  workmanship  cost  108/., 
equivalent  to  l08U/.  of  our  money.  John  Brent- 
wood steyner,  of  London,  covenanted  "  to  paint  fine 
and  curiously  on  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel,  the 
dome  of  our  Lord  God  Jesus,  and  all  mauncr  of 
devices  and  imagery  thereto  belonging,  of  fair  and 
sightly  proportion  ; "  for  which  lie  was  to  receive 
13/.  G».  8(i.,  equivalent  to  13(U.  Christian  C(di- 
burne,  painter,  in  London,  covenanted  "  to  paint  in 
most  fine,  fairest,  and  curious  wise,  four  images  of 
ttone  ordained  for  the  n(!W  chapel  in  Warwick  ; 
whereof  Ivo  ])rincipal  images,  the  one  of  our  Liidy, 
the  other  of  St.  (Jabriel,  the  angel;  and  two  les» 
images,  one  of  St.  Anne  and  anotlier  of  St.  George, 
these  four  to  be  painted  with  the  finest  oil  colours, 
in  the  richest,  finest,  and  freshest  clothings  that 
may  bu  matte  of  liuu  gold,  azure,  of  fine  purpure, 
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of  fine  white,  and  other  finest  colours  necessary, 
garnished,  bordered,  and  powdered,  in  the  finest 
and  curiousest  wise."  We  have  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  with  what  taste  these  paintings  were  exe- 
cuted ;  but  it  was  certainly  intended  that  they  should 
be  very  fine. 

Portrait-painting  had  not  yet  become  fashionable, 
and  we  hardly  hear  of  any  portraits  that  were  painted 
in  this  period,  except  those  of  a  few  great  princes, 
prelates,  and  nobles.  As  this  branch  of  the  art, 
therefore,  was  not  much  cultivated,  it  was  not  much 
improved.  The  portraits  of  the  kings  and  queens 
of  England,  and  of  a  few  other  eminent  persons  of 
those  times,  which  are  still  preserved,  prove  that 
portrait-painting  was  then  in  a  very  imperfect  state 
in  England.  In  the  museum  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries of  Scotland  there  is  a  portrait,  in  oil  co- 
lours, well  preserved,  with  the  following  inscription, 
in  Spanish,  at  the  bottom :  "  The  most  excellent 
and  most  serene  Lord  T.  George  Innes,  a  native  of 
Scotland,  minister-provincial  and  vicar-general  of 
England,  cardinal,  who  flourished  A.  D.  1412,  and 
wrote  those  books."  The  books  are  painted  near 
the  top  of  the  picture  on  a  shelf,  with  the  following 
titles  in  Latin :  "  Description  of  Jerusalem  in  its 
deformity — Lamentations  of  the  Holy  Land — Griefs 
of  the  Virgin  Mary — History  of  the  order  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  for  the  redemption  of  captives."  The 
cardinal  is  drawn  in  the  habit  of  the  order  of  the 
Trinity  (in  which  he  made  a  conspicuous  figure,  as 
superior  of  the  convent  at  Aberdeen,  minister-pro- 
vincial for  Scotland,  and  at  last  vicar-general  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland),  with  the  cross  of 
that  order  on  his  breast,  and  the  red  mantle  of  a 
cardinal  above  his  habit.  On  his  head  he  has  a 
small  rc>d  bonnet,  and  the  large  red  hat  on  a  table 
before  him.  In  his  right  hand,  extended,  he  holds 
a  pen,  in  his  left  a  scroll  of  paper ;  his  eyes  are 
lifted  up,  his  face  turned  a  little  to  one  side,  with 
strong  expressions  of  intense  thought  and  contem- 
plation. This  picture  has  probably  been  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  ancient  and  honourable  family  of 
Innes,  in  Aberdeenshire,  from  which  the  cardinal 
was  descended,  and  was  presented  to  the  society 
by  a  gentleman  of  that  family.  If  it  was  really 
painted  in  Spain,  A.  D.  1412,  only  two  years  after 
painting  in  oil  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  it  affords  another  presumptive  proof  that 
this  invention  is  more  ancient  than  is  commonly 
believed. 

The  illuminators  of  books  supplied  the  place  both 
of  history  and  portrait-painters  in  this  period,  and 
present  us  with  the  pictures  of  many  eminent  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  representations  of  various 
transactions,  in  miniature.  This  delicate  art  of  il- 
luminating was  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  monks,  and 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  this  art  are  still  remaining  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  libraries ;  and  prints  of 
a  considerable  number  of  them  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Strutt.  Though  these  prints  do  not  exhibit 
the  bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they 
give  us  a  view,  not  only  of  the  persons  and  dresses 
of  our  ancestors,  but  also  of  their  customs,  manners, 
arts,  and  employment,  their  arms,  ships,  houses, 
furniture,  &c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  skill 
in  drawing  and  colouring.  Their  figures  are  often 
stiff  and  formal;  but  their  ornaments  are  in  general 
tine  and  delicate,  and  their  colours  clear  and  bright, 
particularly  their  gold  and  azure.  In  some  of  these 
illuminations  the  passions  are  strongly  painted. 
How  strongly,  for  example,  is  terror  painted  in  the 


faces  of  the  earl  of  Warwick's  sailors,  when  they 
were  threatened  with  a  shipwreck,  and  grief  in  the 
countenances  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  death 
of  that  hero  ?  After  the  introduction  of  printing, 
this  elegant  art  of  illuminating  gradually  declitued, 
and  at  length  was  quite  neglected. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  John  Gower,  the  illustrious 
fathers  of  English  poetry,  died  ni  the  beginning  of 
this  period ;  and  after  their  death,  that  pleasing  art 
evidently  declined  and  languished.  Of  this  their 
successors  seem  to  have  been  sensible,  acknowledged 
them  for  their  masters,  and  loaded  them  with  praises. 

James  I.,  king  of  Scotland,  an  excellent  poet,  as 
well  as  most  accomplished  prince,  concludes  his 
poem  called  "  The  King's  Quair,"  with  a  kind  of 
dedication  of  it  to  the  memory  of  those  two  great 
poets,  then  lately  dead. 

ThomasOccleve  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
and  composed  a  considerable  number  of  poems;  but, 
as  few  of  them  have  been  thought  worthy  of  publica- 
tion in  print,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  his  charac- 
ter as  a  poet,  in  the  words  of  Warton  :  "  Occleve  is 
a  feeble  writer,  considered  as  a  poet;  and  his  chief 
merit  seems  to  be,  that  his  writings  contributed  Ui 
propagate  and  establish  those  improvements  in  our 
language  which  were  now  beginning  to  take  place. 
His  works  indicate  a  coldness  of  genius,  and,  on  the 
whole,  promise  no  gratification  to  those  who  seek 
for  invention  and  fancy." 

John  Lydgale,  a  monk  in  the  great  Benedictine 
monastery  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  was  by  far  the  most 
voluminous,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  best  poet  of 
this  period.  He  composed  verses  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  many  different  occasions.  His 
principal  works  which  have  been  printed  were  these 
four— The  Lyfe  of  our  Lady— The  Fall  of  Princes— 
The  Siege  of  Thebes — and  The  Destruction  of  Troy. 
Of  these,  and  Lydgate's  other  poems,  the  reader  will 
find  a  satisfactory  account,  with  many  specimens,  in 
Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry.  The  chief 
excellencies  of  this  poet  were,  the  smoothness  of  his 
versification,  and  the  strength,  beauty,  and  copious- 
ness of  his  descriptions,  in  which  he  abounds ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  b  'en  inferior  to  his  contemporary 
King  James  in  originality,  and  the  powers  of  inven- 
tion. Lydgate  was  not  only  a  good  poet,  but  also 
a  general  scholar,  acquainted  with  all  the  learning 
of  the  times  in  which  he  flourished ;  and  it  is  no 
small  reproach  to  those  times  that  he  died  in  his 
monastery,  at  an  advanced  age,  without  ever  having 
received  any  preferment. 

Several  other  poets,  or  rather  versifiers,  appeared 
in  this  period ;  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  a  place 
in  general  history. 

As  martial  music  was  much  used  and  cultivated 
in  this  period,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  improved  ; 
but  of  the  particulars  of  these  improvements  we  have 
no  certain  information.  The  band  which  attended 
Henry  V.  in  France,  consisted  often  clarions,  and 
many  other  instruments,  and  played  an  hour  every 
morning  and  another  every  evening,  at  the  king's 
head-quarters. 

Church  music  was  cultivated  with  as  much  care 
and  diligence  in  this  as  in  any  preceding  period. 
As  the  clergy  endeavoured  to  captivate  the  eyes  oi 
the  people  by  the  magnificence  of  their  churches, 
the  beauty  of  their  paintings  and  images,  the  splen- 
dour of  their  dresses,  the  pomp  of  their  processions, 
&c.,  so  they  endeavoured  to  charm  their  ears  by  the 
sweetness  of  their  music  ;  especially  in  cathedral  and 
conventual  churches,  and  in  the  chapels  of  kings, 
prelates,  and  great  barons,  where  the  service  was 
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daily  sung  by  numerous  bands  of  men  and  boys,  to 
the  sound  of  organs.  This  made  it  accessary  for  all 
who  assisted  iu  performing  the  piiblii;  olliccs  of  the 
church,  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  music, 
and  caused  those  who  exicUed  iu  that  art  to  be  much 
admired  and  well  rewarded. 

Church  music  was  not  merely  practised  as  an  art 
but  the  theory  of  it  was  studied  as  a  science,  in  this 
period.  It  was  one  of  the  four  sciences  which  con- 
stituted the  quadrivium  of  the  schools;  and  was 
studied  with  greater  attention  than  any  of  the  other 
three — which  were,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astro- 
nomy. A  considerable  number  of  the  youth  who 
were  educated  for  the  church  made  music  their  prin- 
cipal study  at  the  universities,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
academical  honours  of  bachelors  and  doctors  of 
music;  because  those  who  obtained  thise  honours 
were  almost  certain  of  preferment.  Thomas  Saint- 
wix,  doctor  of  music,  for  example,  was  appointed 
provost  of  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  by  its 
founder,  Henry  VI.,  A.D.  1463. 

Harmony  was  now  superadded  to  the  melody  or 
plain  chant  of  the  ancient  church.  Counterpoint 
was  invented,  though  it  was  very  imperfectly  un- 
derstood. This  new  art,  as  it  may  be  called,  fur- 
nished an  ample  field  for  exercising  the  genius  and 
industry  of  musical  students ;  and  this  was  the  chief 
subject  of  their  studies.  A  great  number  of  tracts 
on  counterpoint  were  written  in  England  and  other 
countries  in  this  period,  of  which  the  greater  part 
are  lost.  Many  pieces  of  this  new  music  were  com- 
posed for  the  church,  but  very  few  of  them  have 
been  preserved.  The  honour  of  inventing  counter- 
point is  ascribed  to  the  English  by  John  Tinctor, 
one  of  the  best  writers  on  music  in  this  period.  "  Of 
which  new  art,"  says  he,  "  as  I  may  call  it,  yiz. 
counterpoint,  the  fountain  and  origin  is  said  to  have 
been  among  the  English,  of  whom  Dunstable  was 
the  chief  or  head."  In  these  words,  the  invention 
of  counterpoint  is  ascribed  to  the  English,  but  not 
to  Dunstable,  who  is  only  said  to  have  been  at  the 
head  of  English  musicians  of  his  time,  of  which 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  still  remaining.  John 
Dunstable,  famous  for  his  superior  skill  in  astro- 
nomy and  music,  flourished  in  the  former  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  died  in  London,  A.D.  1 158. 
Tinctor,  who  flourished  in  the  same  century,  could 
not  be  ignorant  that  counterpoint  was  invented  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Dunstable.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  what  Giraldus  Cambrensis  had  written  con- 
cerning the  natural  harmony  practised  by  the  people 
of  Wales  and  the  North  of  England  in  his  time, 
pave  rise  to  the  report,  that  counterpoint  was  in- 
vented in  England. 

Church  music  was  not  only  admired  and  studied 
by  the  clergy,  but  it  was  one  of  the  moiit  pleasing 
amusements  of  the  laity,  and  was  cultivated  with 
diligence  and  success  by  persons  of  the  higlicst  rank. 
Henry  V.  was  an  admirer  of  church  nmsic,  and 
amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  organ.  His 
contemporary,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  was  a  capital 
performer  on  the  organ,  and  even  composed  several 
|)ic<<8  of  sacred  music  for  the  use  of  the  church. 
Jam<8  III.  being  uo  less  fond  of  music  than  of  the 
other  fine  arts,  invited  the  most  famous  musicians  to 
his  court,  and  loaded  them  with  favours.  Sir  Wil 
liam  Kogers.  a  musician,  was  one  of  his  six  unhajipy 
favo'jritei  who  were  put  to  death  at  Lauder,  A.  D. 
1482.  FcrreriuB,  an  Italian,  who  wrote  the  history 
•if  thi»  prince,  accjuaiuts  us,  that  he  had  conversed 
with  ki  veral  celebrated  musicians  in  Italy,  who 
«poke  in   high   terms  of  the  excellence  of  Scotch 


music,  and  the  munificence  of  James  III.,  in  whose 
court,  they  told  him.  they  had  been  educated.  These 
musicians' had  probably  belonged  to  that  numerous 
choir  which  King  James  established  in  the  chapel 
of  his  palace  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  had  re- 
turned into  their  own  country  alter  the  death  of 
their  royal  patron,  and  carried  with  them  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Scotch  music.  Not  only  the  kings, 
princes,  and  prelates,  but  all  the  great  and  opulent 
liarons  of  those  times  had  magnificent  chapels  in 
their  castles,  furnished  with  organs,  musicians,  and 
singers ;  and  these  nobles,  with  their  frienils  and 
families,  attended  the  services  of  the  church  per- 
formed in  their  chapels  as  agreeable  entertainments 
as  well  as  acts  of  devotion. 

The  people  of  England  have  in  all  ages  delightetl 
in  secular  or  social  music.  It  is  a  sulKcieut  proof 
of  this,  amongst  many  others  that  might  be  given, 
that  the  professors  of  that  art,  the  scalds  and  min- 
strels, were  the  favourites  of  the  great,  and  the  idols 
of  the  people,  for  many  ages.  But  long  and  great 
prosperity  had  the  same  effect  on  those  minstrels, 
that  it  has  uniformly  had  on  every  order  of  men.  It 
swelled  their  numbers  beyond  all  due  proportion, 
increased  their  avarice,  inflamed  their  pride,  and 
corrupted  their  manners — and  at  length  lost  them 
that  public  favour  which  they  had  long  enjoyed. 
But  though  the  minstrels  began  to  decline  in  their 
credit  in  the  present  peiiod,  and  were  neither  so 
highly  honoured,  nor  so  richly  rewarded,  as  they 
had  formerly  been ;  yet  such  of  them  as  excelled  in 
their  art  were  still  much  respected.  Not  only  all 
our  kings,  but  almost  al!  the  nobility  and  men  of 
fortune,  had  bands  of  these  secular  musicians  or 
minstrels  in  their  service,  who  resided  in  their  fami- 
lies, and  even  attended  them  in  their  journies,  for 
their  amusement.  These  domestic  minstrels,  be- 
sides their  board,  clothing,  and  wages,  which  they 
received  from  their  masters,  were  permitted  to  per- 
form in  rich  monasteries,  and  in  the  castles  of  other 
barons,  upon  occasions  of  festivity,  for  which  they 
were  handsomely  rewarded.  Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1  IG'J, 
on  the  complaint  of  Walter  Ilaliday,  and  his  other 
minstrels,  that  many  ignorant  disorderly  persons  as- 
sumed the  "  name  of  minstrels,  and  brought  the 
professi(>n  into  disgrace,  gave  and  granted  a  license 
unto  Walter  Haliday,  John  Cuff",  Robert'  Marshall, 
Thomas  Grane,  Thomas  Calthorne,  William  Cliff, 
William  Christian,  and  William  Eyncsham,  his 
minstrels,  and  their  successors,  to  be  one  body  and 
cominality,  peqictual,  and  capable  in  law."  Ed- 
ward, by  the  same  charter,  gave  ample  powers  Ic 
this  musical  corporation,  for  correcting  the  disor- 
ders, and  regulating  the  affairs,  of  the  minstrels. 
But  this  institution  neither  corrected  the  disorders, 
nor  retrieved  the  reputation,  of  this  fraternity. 

Many  of  the  poems,  songs,  and  ballads,  that  were 
sung  by  the  minstrels  and  people  of  this  period, 
have  undoubtedly  perished ;  but  a  considerable 
number  of  them  have  been  preserved  and  published. 
They  are  of  very  different  degrees  of  merit,  and 
"rilten  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  ;  sfjine  of  tlieui 
calculated  to  entertain  the  great,  and  others  to  di- 
vert the  vulgar.  But  though  the  words  of  these 
poems  are  preserved,  the  tunes  to  which  many  of 
them  were  originally  sung  are  now  unknown  ;  and 
the  most  diligent  inquirers  have  been  aiile  to  ilis- 
cover  onlv  a  very  few  specimens  of  the  popular  mu- 
sic of  lliitt  period. 
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SECTION    III. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    COMMEnCE,  COIN,   AND    SHIPPING, 
A.D.    1399,    TO    A.D.  1485. 

The  trade  of  Britain  met  with  many  obstructions 
in  the  present  period,  which  greatly  retarded  its 
progress  and  extension.  The  martidl  spirit  that 
reigned  in  both  the  British  nations,  with  the  foreign 
or  domestic  wars  in  which  they  were  almost  con- 
stantly engaged,  formed  the  greatest  of  these  ob- 
structions. In  such  turbulent  times,  commerce 
could  not  liourish :  when  war  was  the  only  honourable 
occupation,  the  merchant  was  despised,  his  person 
and  property  were  insecure,  and  exposed  to  many 
dangers  both  by  sea  and  land.  As  our  kings  had 
few  ships  of  their  own,  whenever  they  had  occasion 
for  a  fleet,  to  fight  their  enemies  or  transport  their 
armies,  they  pressed  into  their  service  all  the  ships 
as  well  as  all  the  sailors  that  could  be  found  ;  which 
put  a  total  stop  to  trade.  Thus,  to  give  one  ex- 
ample out  of  many,  Henry  V.,  at  his  first  invasion 
of  France,  A.  D.  1415,  pressed  all  the  ships  in  all 
the  ports  of  England,  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards, 
to  transport  his  army,  &c.  to  the  continent.  Even 
those  who  were  engaged  in  trade  had  imbibed  so 
much  of  the  martial,  ferocious  spirit  of  the  times, 
that  they  frequently  acted  as  pirates ;  and  when 
they  met  with  ships  of  inferior  force,  they  seized 
or  plundered  them,  without  distinguishing  between 
friends  and  foes.  This  obliged  the  mariners  of  other 
nations  and  their  sovereigns  to  make  loud  complaints 
to  the  court  of  England ;  and  when  they  could  not 
obtain  redress  (which  was  often  the  case),  they  were 
compelled  to  make  reprisals,  which  increased  the 
dangers  of  navigation,  and  interrupted  the  inter- 
course between  countries  that  were  not  at  war.  It 
was  common  for  the  kings  of  England,  and  other 
princes,  in  this  period,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  to 
a  single  merchant,  empowering  him  to  make  repri- 
sals on  the  subjects  of  a  state  with  \^ich  they  were 
at  peace,  tiU.  he  was  indemnified  for  the  losses  he  had 
sustained  from  the  subjects  of  that  state.  •  Besides 
this,  both  the  Baltic  and  the  British  seas  were  in- 
fested with  pirates,  who  seized  and  plundered  the 
ships  of  all  nations  without  distinction.  Neither 
the  merchants  nor  the  legislators  of  this  period  en- 
tertained just  ideas  of  trade,  or  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  promoting  it;  and  we  may  reckon  the  mo- 
nopolizing spirit  of  the  former,  and  the  imprudent 
regulations  of  the  latter,  among  the  impediments 
that  obstructed  its  progress. 

The  British  merchants  considered  all  foreigners  who 
came  amongst  them  for  the  sake  of  trade  as  inter- 
lopers and  enemies ;  and,  at  their  instigation,  the 
legislature  laid  them  under  restrictions  that  were 
hardly  tolerable.  It  was  enacted  by  the  parliament 
of  England,  "  That  all  foreign  merchants  should  lay 
out  all  the  money  they  received  for  the  goods  they 
imported,  in  English  merchandise  to  be  exported — 
That  they  should  not  carry  out  any  gold  or  silver  in 
coin,  plate^  or  bullion,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture— That  they  should  sell  all  the  goods  they  im- 
ported in  the  space  of  three  months — That  one  mer- 
chaut-stranger  should  not  sell  any  goods  in  England 
to  another  merchant-stranger — That  when  a  foreign 
merchant  arrived  in  any  port  or  town  in  England,  a 
sufficient  host  should  be  assigned  him  with  whom  to 
dwell,  and  no  where  else."  The  parliaments,  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  made  many  laws  against 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  shape,  or 
on  any  account ;  not  reflecting  that,  if  the  balance  of 
trade  was  against  them,  that  balance  must  be  paid 


in  these  precious  metals,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  that 
could  be  made  against  it,  and  that  these  laws  could 
serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  perplex  and  distress 
the  merchant. 

But  the  island  of  Britain  is  so  favourably  situated 
for  trade,  and  the  love  of  gain  is  so  strong  and  gene- 
r;U  a  passion  in  the  human  mind,  that  all  these  ob- 
structions, though  they  retarded,  did  not  wholly  pre- 
vent, the  progress  of  commerce  in  this  period,  as  will 
appear  from  the  sequel. 

Henry  IV.,  being  a  wise  prince,  and  knowing  the 
great  importance  of  commerce,  promoted  it  as  much 
as  the  unsettled  state  of  his  affairs  penuitted.  After 
tedious  negociations,  he  put  an  end  to  the  disputes 
and  mutual  depredations  that  had  long  prevailed  be- 
tween the  English  merchants  and  mariners,  and 
those  of  the  Hanse  towns  of  Germany,  and  of  the 
seaport  towns  of  Prussia  and  Livonia  subject  to  the 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights,  who 
then  possessed  these  two  last  countries.  Both  par- 
ties made  loud  complaints,  and  gave  in  high  esti- 
mates of  the  damages  they  pretended  they  had  sus- 
tained ;  and  it  required  long  discussions  to  ascertain 
the  justice  of  these  estimates.  At  length  it  was 
agreed,  A.  D.  1 409,  that  Henry  should  pay  15,955 
gold  nobles  to  the  grand  master,  and  41 G  of  the  same 
to  the  consuls  of  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  as  the  ba- 
lance against  his  subjects.  Among  other  claims, 
the  German  and  Prussian  merchants  demanded 
damages  for  some  hundreds  of  their  countrymen 
who  had  been  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  by 
the  English.  To  this  claim  Henry  made  answer — 
"That  when  we  shall  be  advertised  of  the  number, 
state,  and  condition  of  the  said  parties  drowned,  we 
will  cause  suffrages  and  prayers,  and  divers  other 
wholesome  remedies,  profitable  for  the  souls  of  the 
deceased,  and  acceptable  to  God  and  men,  to  be  or- 
dained and  provided ;  upon  condition  that,  for  the 
souls  of  our  drowned  countrymen,  there  be  the  like 
remedy  provided  by  you."  These  transactions  ex- 
hibit a  strange  mixture  of  barbarity  and  superstition 
which  too  much  prevailed  in  the  times  we  are  now 
describing. 

Though  the  dislike  of  the  English  to  merchant- 
strangers  continued  through  the  whole  of  this  period, 
and  they  were  exposed  to  frequent  insults  and  sub- 
jected by  law  to  various  hardships,  yet  several  com- 
panies of  them  were  settled  in  London  and  other 
places,  under  the  protection  of  royal  charters.  The 
German  merchants  of  the  steel-yard  formed  one  oi 
the  most  ancient,  opulent,  and  powerful  of  these 
companies,  being  a  branch  of  the  great  commercial 
confederacy  of  the  Hanse  towns  in  Germany  and 
Prussia.  This  company  had  been  highly  favoured 
by  Henry  III.,  who  by  his  charters  conferred  upon 
it  various  privileges  and  exemptions,  which  were 
confirmed  by  his  successors,  both  in  the  last  and  pre- 
sent period.  These  privileges  are  not  distinctly 
known;  but  it  plainly  appears  that  they  were  ex- 
empted from  contributing  to  subsidies,  tenths  and 
fifteenths,  and  were  not  subjected  to  the  additional 
duties  imposed  from  time  to  time  on  goods  exported 
and  imported ;  paying  only  the  ancient  customs 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  their  establishment,  w  hich 
were  very  small.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  there- 
fore, that  the  English  merchants  did  not  approve  of 
a  company  of  foreigners  seated  in  the  metropolis, 
and  enjoying  greater  advantages  in  trade  than  them- 
selves. This  company  had  houses  in  other  towns, 
particularly  at  Lynn  and  Boston,  and  preserved 
their  privileges,  with  some  interruptions,  almost  a 
century  after  the  conclusion  of  this  period.     Compa 
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nies  of  merchants  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence, 
Lucca,  and  Loiubardy,  were  also  settled  in  Eng- 
land, chiedy  in  London,  protected  by  royal  charters, 
and  managing  the  trade  of  the  slates  and  cities  to 
which  they  belonged.  In  a  word,  a  great  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  England  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
these  companies  of  merchant-strangers. 

The  merchants  of  the  staple,  as  they  were  called, 
were  formed  into  a  corporation,  or  trading  company, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  period.  The 
constitution  and  design  cf  that  once  rich  and 
flourishing  company  h;is  been  already  described. 
It  still  subsisted,  and,  though  it  had  met  with  some 
discouragement,  was  not  inconsiderable.  This 
company  paid  no  less  for  the  customs  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  wool,  wool-fells,  woollen  cloth,  lea- 
ther, tin,  and  lead,  it  exported,  A.  D.  1458,  than 
68,0001.,  containing  as  much  silver  as  136,0001.  of 
our  money ;  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  its  deal- 
ings were  then  extensive.  They  were  strictly  bound 
by  their  charter,  and  by-law,  to  carry  all  the  goods 
they  e.xported  to  the  staple  at  Calais ;  and  to  land 
them  at  any  other  port  was  made  felony  by  act  of 
parliament,  A.  U.  1439.  The  corporation  or  com- 
pany of  the  staple  was  originally  composed  of 
foreigners;  but  by  degrees  some  English  merchants 
were  admitted  into  it,  as  being  fittest  for  managing 
their  affairs  in  England,  to  which  branch  of  the 
business  the  English  were  confined. 

The  mostancicnt  company  of  English  merchants  of 
which  there  is  any  trace  in  history,  was  established 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  called 
"  The  brotherhood  of  St.  Thomas  Bccket,"  in  honour 
of  that  celebrated  English  saint.  The  design  of  that 
company  was  to  export  the  woollen  cloth,  which  about 
that  time  began  to  be  manufactured  in  considerable 
quantities  in  England  ;  and  as  that  manufacture  in- 
creajied,  the  trade  of  the  brotherhood  also  increased. 
Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1406,  incorporated  this  society  by 
a  charter,  regulating  their  government  and  their 
privileges.  By  this  charter,  any  merchant  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  who  desired  it,  was  to  be  admitted 
into  ihe  company,  en  paying  a  small  fine.  As  this 
society  was  composed  of  the  native  subjects  of  the 
kings  of  England,  it  was  favoured  both  by  govern- 
ment and  by  the  people,  made  gradual  encroachments 
on  the  trade  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  and  at 
length  ruined  that  company. 

The  English  merchants,  observing  the  advantages 
that  foreigners  derived  from  having  partners  and 
correspondents  of  their  own  countries  settled  in  En- 
gland, imitated  their  example,  and  established  fac- 
tories in  several  places  on  the  continent.  Henry 
IV.  granted  a  charier,  A.  D.  1401,  to  the  Enghsh 
merchants  residing  in  Germany,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Norway,  empowering  them  to  hold 
general  assemblies,  to  make  laws,  to  choose  govern- 
or»,  with  authority  to  determine  disputes  among 
themselves,  and  with  foreigners,  and  to  preserve  the 
privileges  granted  to  tlicni  by  the  scA-ereigns  of 
these  countries.  The  name  king  granted  a  similar 
charier,  A.  D.  1406,  to  the  English  merchants  in 
Holland,  Zealand,  Brabant,  and  Flanders.  The 
first  of  lhi!f>e  charters  being  too  extensive,  Henry 
granted  a  separate  one,  A.  I).  140S,  to  the  Englisii 
settled  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Deum.irk, 
who  was  also  king  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  TIicm; 
charters  were  confirmed  by  Henry  VI.  A  .D.  14"28. 
The  office  and  powers  of  these  governors  seem  to 
have  been  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  our  modern 
coniuls;  and  toward  the  end  of  this  period,  they 
were   called   by  that  Oumc,   and  appointed  by  the 


king.  Richard  III.  A.  D.  1485,  appointed  Lau- 
rentio  Strozzi,  a  merchant  of  Florence,  to  be  con- 
sul, and  president  of  all  the  English  merchants  at 
Pisa,  and  parts  adjacent;  "  allowing  him  for  his 
trouble  the  fourth  part  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  goods 
of  Englishmen,  either  imported  to,  or  exported 
thence."  In  that  commission  Richard  says,  he  had 
appointed  that  officer  in  imitation  of  other  nations; 
which  makes  it  probable,  that  it  was  the  first  com- 
mission of  the  kind  granted  by  a  king  of  England. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  commer- 
cial treaties  that  were  made  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, with  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Eu- 
rope, in  this  period.  These  treaties  were  very 
necessary,  to  restrain  the  piratical  spirit  that  reigned 
in  the  mariners  of  all  nations  in  those  times  :  but 
they  were  very  ill  observed  ;  and  few  seamen  of  any 
country  could  resist  the  temptation  of  seizing  a 
weaker  vessel,  when  she  fell  in  their  way,  though 
belonging  to  a  friendly  power.  This  occasioned 
continual  complaints  of  the  breach  of  treaties,  and 
the  frequent  renewal  of  these  treaties.  No  fewer 
than  four  commercial  treaties,  for  example,  were 
concluded  between  England  and  the  Hanse-towns,  in 
the  space  of  three  years — from  A.D.  1472,  to  1474, 
and  all  to  little  purpose;  and  we  have  copies  oi 
eighteen  such  agreements  between  England  and 
Flanders,  in  this  period ;  which  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  none  of  them  were  well  observed.  The 
intent  of  those  treaties  was,  to  prevent  mutual  depre- 
dations at  sea,  and  to  secure  a  friendly  reception  to 
the  merchants  of  the  contracting  parties  in  each 
other's  ports ;  and  no  doubt  they  contributed  some- 
thing to  these  purposes,  though  not  so  much  as  was 
intended. 

The  English,  in  this  period,  were  fully  convinced 
of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  being  masters  at 
sea,  and  particularly  on  their  own  coasts,  and  in  the 
narrow  seas  between  this  island  and  the  continent. 
This  was  most  earnestly  inculcated  upon  them,  by  a 
rhyming  pamphlet,  written  about  A.D.  1-133  The 
now  unknown  author  of  that  pamphlet  asserted,  iu 
the  strongest  terms,  that  if  the  English  kept  the 
seas,  especially  the  narrow  seas,  they  would  compel 
all  the  world  to  be  at  peace  with  them,  and  to  couit 
their  friendship.  The  ancient  duly  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  granted  to  our  kings  by  parliament, 
to  enable  them  to  guard  the  seas  and  protect  the 
merchants.  This  duty  (raised  to  3s.  on  every  ton 
of  wine,  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  other  goods  imported,) 
logetlier  with  the  fourth  part  of  the  subsidy  on  wool 
and  leather,  was  granted  by  Henry  IV.,  A.D.  1406, 
with  consent  of  parliament,  to  the  merchants,  to 
guard  the  seas;  but  payment  was  soon  st()p])pd,  on 
complaints  being  made  to  the  king  that  the  seas 
were  not  properly  guunled.  Henry  IV.  maintaineil 
the  dominion  of  the  narrow  seas  with  great  spirit, 
and  look  ample  revenge  on  the  French,  Flemings, 
and  Britons,  who  had  insulted  the  English  coasts, 
and  interrupted  the  P^nglish  commerce,  when  the 
king  was  engaged  against  the  carl  of  Northumberland 
and  his  confederates.  William  de  Wilford,  admiral 
of  the  narrow  seas,  sailed  to  the  coast  i>(  Brittany, 
where  he  took  forty  of  their  ships,  and  burnt  an 
e<jual  number.  The  earl  of  Kent  did  equal  iiiis- 
chief  on  the  coast  of  P'landcrs ;  and  the  famous 
Henry  Pay,  admiral  of  the  cinque-ports,  took  a 
whole  fleet  of  French  merchantmen,  consisting  of 
I'M  sail. 

The  heroic  Henry  V.  was  almost  a8  victorioug  at 
sea  as  at  bind;  and  in  his  reign  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land rude  triumphant  on  the  narrow  seas.     His  bro' 
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ther  John  duke  of  Bedford  obtained  one  naval  vic- 
tory, A.D.  1 116,  and  the  earl  of  Huntington  another, 
A.L).  1417,  over  the  united  fleets  of  France  and 
Genoa,  taking  or  destroying  almost  all  their  ships ; 
which  effectually  secured  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to 
the  English  for  several  years.  Henry  V.  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  king  of  England  who  had  any 
ships  that  were  his  own  property.  At  his  first  invasion 
of  France,  he  had  two  large  and  beautiful  ships  with 
purple  sails,  the  one  called  the  King's  Chamber,  the 
other  his  Hall.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  above 
mentioned,  says  of  this  prince, 

At  Hampton  he  made  the  great  dromons. 

Which  passed  other  great  ships  of  all  the  commons; 
The  Trinity,  the  Grace  de  Dieu,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
And  other  moe,  which  now  be  lost. 

In  the  long  unhappy  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  espe- 
cially after  tlie  death  of  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, A.D,  J  435,  the  affairs  of  the  English  declined 
with  great  rapidity,  bothby  seaandland.  The  French, 
having  expelled  them  from  all  their  conquests  on 
the  continent,  except  Calais,  insulted  them  on  their 
own  coasts — took,  plundered,  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Sandwich.  But  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  being 
appointed  admiral,  equipped  several  squadrons,  with 
which  he  scoured  the  channel,  took  many  valuable 
ships,  and  in  some  degree  recovered  the  dominion 
of  the  sea. 

Edward  IV.  paid  great  attention  to  mercantile 
and  maritime  affairs,  and  on  two  occasions  collected 
very  great  fleets  :  first,  when  he  actually  invaded 
France,  AD.  1475;  and,  secondly,  when  he  pre- 
pared for  another  invasion  of  it,  but  was  prevented 
by  death.  This  prince  had  several  ships  that  were 
his  own  property,  with  which  he  at  some  times  pro- 
tected the  trade  of  his  subjects,  and  at  other  times 
he  employed  them  in  trade  as  a  merchant,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  great  wealth. 

The  reign  of  Richard  III.  was  so  skort  and  tur- 
bulent, that  he  had  little  opportunity  of  turning  his 
attention  to  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain,  that  if  he  had  guarded  the  narrow 
seas  with  greater  care,  he  might  have  prevented  the 
landing  of  his  rival  the  earl  of  Richmond,  and  pre- 
served both  his  life  and  crown. 

Though  the  English,  in  this  period,  were  much 
engaged  in  war,  and  consequently  could  not  carry 
on  trade  with  the  same  ease  and  safety  as  in  more 
peaceful  times,  the  circle  of  their  commerce  was  not 
contracted,  but  rather  a  little  enlarged.  The  coun- 
tries with  which  they  had  commercial  intercourse  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  have  been  already  enume- 
rated ;  and  there  is  the  fullest  evidence  that  their 
intercourse  with  all  these  countries  still  continued, 
and  that  English  merchants  now  began  to  visit  some 
seas  and  coasts  which  they  had  not  formerly  fre- 
quented. A  company  of  London  merchants,  A.D. 
1413,  loaded  several  ships  with  wool  and  other  mer- 
chandise, to  the  value  of  24,000/.  (a  great  sum  in 
those  times),  for  the  western  ports  of  Morocco,  which 
was  probably  the  first  adventure  of  the  English  to 
those  parts.  The  Genoese  seized  these  ships  as  in- 
terlopers ;  and  Henry  IV.  granted  their  owners  let- 
ters of  marque,  to  seize  the  ships  and  goods  of  the 
Genoese  wherever  they  could  find  them.  There  was 
a  great  trade  between  Venice.  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and  England,  long  before  this 
time ;  but  that  trade  seems  to  have  been  whoUy  car- 
ried on  in  foreign  bottoms,  and  by  foreign  mer- 
chants. This  appears  from  the  commercial  treaties 
between  the  English  government  and  these  Italian 
Ftates  and  cities,   in   which   they   stipulate  for  the 


safety  and  friendly  reception  of  their  ships  and 
merchants  in  the  ports  of  England,  without  any  sti- 
pulation in  favour  of  English  ships  or  merchants  in 
their  ports  ;  which  could  not  have  been  neglected,  if 
they  had  frequented  those  ports.  The  merchants  of 
England,  in  the  course  of  this  period,  attempted  to 
obtain  a  share  in  this  trade  ;  but  they  met  with  great 
opposition  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  not  only 
from  the  Italians,  but  even  from  their  own  sove- 
reigns, who  favoured  those  foreigners,  because  they 
accommodated  them  with  great  loans  of  money  in 
their  straits,  and  paid  higher  customs  than  their  own 
sulijects.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 
that  the  English  merchants  obtained  any  solid 
footing  in  Italy ;  as  is  evident  from  the  preamble  of 
that  prince's  commission  tn  Laurentio  Strozzi  to  be 
their  consul  at  Pisa  ; — "  Whereas  certain  merchants 
and  others  from  England  intend  to  frequent  foreign 
parts,  and  chiefly  Italy,  with  their  ships  and  mer- 
chandise, and  we  being  willing  to  consult  their  peace 
and  advantage  as  much  as  possible,  and  observing 
from  the  practice  of  other  nations,  the  necessity  of 
their  having  a  peculiar  magistrate  among  them  for 
the  determining  of  all  disputes,  &c."  Two  English 
merchants,  A.D.  1481,  encouraged  by  Edward  IV., 
and  by  the  Spanish  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  pre- 
pared a  fleet  for  a  trading  voyage  to  some  of  those 
countries  on  the  coast  of  Africa  that  had  been 
lately  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  particularly  to 
Guinea.  But  that  enterprise  was  prevented  by  the 
interposition  of  John  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  at  the 
court  of  England.  So  slow  was  the  progress  of 
commerce  at  this  time,  in  comparison  of  the  rapid, 
astonishing  advances  it  made  in  the  next  period. 

A  pretty  full  enumeration  of  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  England  has  been  given  in  a  former  period, 
to  which  very  much  cannot  now  be  added.  Several 
changes,  however,  had  taken  place  in  these  particu- 
lars ;  and  some  additions  had  been  made  both  to  the 
exports  and  imports,  a  few  of  which  may  be  men- 
tioned. Slaves  were  no  longer  exported  from  Eng- 
land :  but  pilgrims  were  now  become  a  considerable 
article  of  exportation ;  and  several  ships  were  every 
year  loaded  from  different  ports  with  cargoes  of  these 
deluded  wanderers,  who  carried  out  with  them  much 
money  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  their  journey, 
and  making  presents  to  the  saints  they  visited  :  for 
all  these  saints,  they  were  told,  were  much  pleased 
with  money.  We  meet  with  many  licenses  granted 
by  our  kings  to  masters  of  ships,  permitting  them 
to  carry  a  certain  number  of  pilgrims,  from  such  a 
port  to  the  shrine  of  such  a  saint,  named  in  the  per- 
mit. Henry  VI.,  for  example,  granted  permits, 
A.D.  1434,  for  the  exportation  of  2433  pilgrims  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  James  of  Campostella.  Fortunately 
there  was  still  a  greater  importation  of  pilgrims 
from  the  continent,  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury ;  which  brought  the  balance  of  this 
traffic  in  favour  of  England. 

As  great  impiovements  had  been  made  in  the 
woollen  manufactory,  great  varieties,  and  much 
greater  quantities  of  woollen  cloths,  were  exported 
than  in  any  former  period.  These  formed  one  of 
the  must  valuable  articles  of  exportation  to  every 
country  with  which  England  had  any  trade.  But 
still  the  English  were  so  far  from  working  up  all 
their  wool,  that  great  quantities  of  that  precious 
commodity,  so  much  valued  in  Italy  and  Flanders, 
were  yet  exported ;  and  the  subsidy  on  wool  ex- 
ported was  one  of  the  most  certain  and  valuable 
branches  of  the  royal  revenue. 

Corn  seems  now  to  have  been  a  more  important 
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article  of  export  than  it  had  been  in  some  former 
periods;  and  several  laws  were  made  for  regulating 
its  exportation  and  importation.  A  law  was  made 
A.D.  142o,  granting  a  general  and  permanent  per- 
mission to  export  corn,  except  to  oupmies,  without 
{•articular  licenses;  but  giving  the  king  and  council 
a  discretionary  power  to  restrain  that  liberty,  when 
they  thoujiht  it  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  country  gentlemen  in  the  house  of  com 


Merchants  did  not  ordinarily  carry  their  goods  to 
the  ports  where  they  were  to  be  finally  disposed  of 
an<l  used,  but  to  certain  emporia  called  staple  towns, 
where  they  met  with  customers  from  the  countries 
where  their  goods  were  wanted,  and  with  the  com- 
modities they  wished  to  purchase  for  importation. 
This  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  imperfect 
slate  of  navigation,  which  made  long  voyages  tedi- 
ous, and  to  the  abounding  of  pirates,   which  made 


mons,  A.D.  14G3.  comjjlained  that  the   easferlings    them  dangerous.     Merchants,  therefore,  of  distant 

or  merchants   of  the  steel-yani,    by   importing   too 

great  quantities  of  corn,  had  reduced  the  price   of 

that  commodity  so  much,  that  the   English   farmers 

were  in  danger  of  being  ruined.     To  prevent  this  it 

was  enacted,  "  That  when  the  quarter  of  wheat  did 

not  exceed  the  price  of  6s.  Sd.,  rye  4j.,  and  barley  3<., 

no  person  should  import  any  of  these  three  kinds  of 

grain,  upon  forfeiture  thereof" 

The  curious  pamphlet  called  the  "  Prologue  of 
English  Policy,"  already  quoted,  gives  a  distinct 
account  of  the  commodities  imported  into  England 
by  the  merchants  of  different  countries,  or  carried 
by  them  to  the  great  emporium  of  Bruges  in  Flan- 
ders, and  from  thence  imported  by  English  mer- 
chants :  and  as  it  was  written  near  the  middle  of  this 
period,  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  it  is  worthy  of  credit.  According  to  that 
author  the  commodities  of  Spain  were  figs,  raisins, 
wines,  oils,  soap^  dates,  liquorice,  wax,  iron,  wool, 
wadmote,  goatfell,  redfell,  saffron,  and  quicksilver. 
Those  of  Portugal  were  nearly  the  same.  Those  of 
Brittany  were  wine,  salt,  crest-cloth  or  linen  and 
canvas.  Those  of  Germany,  Prussia,  &c.,  or  the 
merchants  of  the  steel-yard,  were  besides  corn,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  osmond,  bowstaves,  boards,  wax,  pitch, 
tar,  flax,  hemp,  peltry,  thread,  fustian,  buckram, 
canvas,  and  wool-cards.  Those  of  Genoa  were  gold, 
cloth  o:  gold,  silk,  cotton,  oil,  black  pepper,  rock- 
alum,  and  woad.  Those  of  Venice,  Florence,  and 
other  Italian  states,  were  all  kinds  of  spies  and 
grocer)-  wares,  sweet  wines,  sugar,  drugs,  with  (as 
that  author  adds), 

Apes,  and  japes.  «nd  marmusits  tayled. 
And  uiflis  and  Iriflis  thai  have  UlUe  avaylcd. 

As    neveral   manufactures    were   introduced  into 

England   in  the  course   of  this    period,   laws   were 

maiie,  towards  the  end  of  it,  against  importing  any 

of   the   articles   furnished   by  these    manufactures. 

Upon  a  petition  to  the   house  of  commons,   A.U. 

1 18.3,  from  the  manufiu-turers  of  London   and  other 

towns,  representing  the  great  damage  they  sustained 

by  the  importation  of  the  articles  which  they  mauu- 

factured,  an  act  was  made  against  the  iiuiiortation  of 

"girdles,  hameys  wrought  for  girdles,  jxiiuts,  leather- 
laces,  purses,  pouches,  pins,  gloves,  knives,  hangers, 

tailors'  shears,  scissars  and  irons,  cup-boards,  tongs, 

firefirks,   gridirons,   stock-locks,   keys,  hinges  and 

garnets,    spurs,    painted    glasses,    painted    papers, 

painted    forcers,    ])ainted    images,    painted    cloths, 

beaten  gold  and  beaten  silver  wrought  in  papers  for 

painters,  saddles,  saddle-trees,  horse-harneys,  boots, 
.    bits,  stirrup«,  buckler-ch.iins,  latten  nails  with   iron 

(hanks,  turners,  hanging-candlesticks,  holy-water- 
stops,  chaffing-dishes,  hanging-leavers,  curtain- 
rings,    wool-canls,    roan-cardg,    buckles    for    shoes, 

shears,  broaches  for  spits,  bells,  hawks-bells,  tin  and 

leaden  sp'tons,  wire  of  latten  and  iron,  iron-candle- 

ilicko,  grates  and  horns  for  lanthorns,   or  any  other 

things  made  by  the  ]>etitioner:,  on  pain  of  forfeiture." 

I       Foreign  trade  was  not  carried  on   exactly  in  the 

•aiue  uianoer  iii    tUuse    time*  as    it   is  at  pre»cnt. 


countries  divided  the  fatigue  and  danger,  and  met 
each  other  half-wav.  This  was  attended  with  ano- 
ther advantage,  tliat  they  were  sure  of  finding  a 
more  complete  assortment  of  goods  for  their  pur- 
pose at  those  staple  towns,  than  they  could  have 
found  at  any  other  place.  Bruges  in  Flanders  was 
the  great  emporium  of  Europe  in  this  period,  to 
which  merchants  of  the  south  and  north  conveyed 
their  goods  for  sale  ;  and  so  great  was  their  resort  to 
it  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  that  1.^0 
shi])s  were  seen,  A.D.  1486,  to  arrive  at  its  harbour 
of  Sluycc  in  one  day. 

The  great  fairs  in  Brabant  were  also  frequented 
by  merchants  from  England,  Spain,  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  goods  were  brought  to  them  from  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  But  the  English,  it. is  said, 
bought  and  sold  more  at  these  fairs  than  all  the 
other  nations : 

— Her  marw  ben  fcble  shame,  to  say. 
But  Knglisbinen  thider  dress  their  way. 

Fishing,  as  a  source  of  wealth  and  commerce,  was 
not  neglected  by  the  English  in  this  period  ;  parti- 
cularly for  cod  and  stock-fish  on  the  coasts  of  Ice- 
land, and  for  herrings  on  their  own  coasts.  The 
merchants  of  Bristol  <ind  some  other  towns  sent  se- 
veral vessels  annually  to  Iceland,  in  opposition  to 
the  frequent  complaints  of  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
and  prohibitions  of  their  owu  sovereigns,  to  procure 
stock-fish,  which  were  then  much  used  in  victualling 
ships  for  long  voyages. 

Of  Iceland  to  write  is  httlc  nede 
Save  of  stock-lisb ;  yet  forsooth  indeed. 
Out  of  BrLstow  and  costes,  many  one 
Men  have  practised  by  needle  and  by  stone, 
Thiilerwardcs  within  a  Utile  while. 

The  herring-fishery  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk  was  an 
object  of  great  importance  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  rendered  the  towns  on  that  coast  rich  and 
flourishing;  and  the  herring  fair  at  Yarmouth  was 
of  so  much  consequence,  that  it  was  regulated  by 
several  statutes.  The  consumption  of  herrings  still 
continuing  to  be  immensely  great  in  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  the  English  herring-fishery  was  still  carried 
on  with  vigour  and  success. 

Some  very  wealthy  merchants  flourished  in  thU 
period  in  Italy,  France,  and  England.  The  family 
of  Medici  at  Florence  was  the  most  opulent  and  il- 
lustrious mercantile  family  that  ever  existed  in  Eu- 
rope. When  Cosmo  dc  Medici  was  only  a  private 
merchant  and  citizen  of  Florence,  he  expended  four 
millions  of  gold  florins  in  building  churches  and  pa- 
laces in  that  city  and  its  environs,  and  one  million 
in  charitable  foundations  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  Jaque  I.e  Cccur  was  the  greatest  merchant 
that  ever  France  produced,  and  had  alone  more 
trade  and  more  riches  than  all  the  other  merchant* 
of  that  kingdom;  and  by  his  trade  and  riches  con. 
tributed  greatly  to  save  his  country.  It  was  ihil 
extraordinary  man  who  furnished  Charles  VII.  with 
money  to  pay  and  8U|>port  those  armies  with   whicV 
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he  recovered  his  provinces  from  ihe  English.  John 
Norbury,  John  Hende,  Richard  Whittington,  and 
several  other  merchants  in  London,  appear  to  have 
been  rich,  from  the  great  sums  they  occasionally 
lent  their  sovereign,  and  the  great  works  they  erected 
for  the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city.  But  William 
Canning,  who  was  five  times  mayor  of  Bristol,  and 
a  great  benefactor  to  that  city,  seems  to  have  been 
the  greatest  English  merchant  of  this  period.  Ed- 
ward IV.  took  from  him  at  once  (for  some  misde- 
meanor in  trade)  2470  tons  of  shipping;  amongst 
which  there  was  one  ship  of  900  tons,  one  of  500, 
and  one  of  400,  the  rest  being  smaller.  We  are 
not  informed  what  Mr.  Canning's  misdemeanour 
was  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  there  was  nothing 
dishonourable  in  it,  as  the  above  anecdote  is  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb. 

From  this  brief  account  of  the  trade  of  England 
in  this  period,  it  plainly  appears  that  it  was  not  in- 
considerable ;  and  it  is  probable  it  was  not  unpro- 
titable,  but  the  contrary.  We  have  no  means,  how- 
ever, of  discovering  with  certainty  to  which  side  the 
balance  inclined,  or  the  exact  value  of  that  balance  ; 
but  we  have  reason  to  think,  in  general,  that  it  was 
in  favour  of  England,  and  that  it  was  very  valuable. 
It  appears,  from  an  authentic  record,  that  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  balance  of 
trade  in  one  year  (1354)  in  favour  of  England,  was 
no  less  than  294,184Z.  of  the  money  of  those  times; 
and  we  know  with  certainty,  that  some  articles  of 
export,  particularly  the  great  article  of  woollen 
cloth,  had  very  much  increased  in  the  present  period. 
The  incessant  exhausting  drain  of  money  from 
England  to  the  court  of  Rome  still  continued. 
Henry  V.,  alter  squeezing  every  shilling  he  could 
from  his  subjects,  anticipated  his  revenues,  pawned 
his  crown  and  jewels,  and  carried  an  immense  mass 
of  treasure  out  of  England  in  his  attempts  to  con- 
quer France.  Henry  VI.  expended  as  much  in 
losing  as  his  father  had  done  in  gaining  these  foreign 
conquests ;  and  we  know  of  no  other  means  by  which 
these  treasures  could  be  replaced,  but  by  the  profits 
of  manufactures  and  of  commerce.  In  a  word,  it 
seems  to  be  highly  probable,  that  while  the  kings  of 
England,  in  this  period,  were  dissipating  the  riches 
of  their  dominions,  by  their  defeats  and  victories, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  were  restoring  them, 
by  the  silent  operations  of  an  and  trade. 

As  money  or  coins  have  long  been  the  great  me- 
dium of  commerce,  and  the  common  measure  of  the 
value  of  all  other  commodities  ;  and  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  them  has  been  the  great  object  of  particular 
merchants,  and  of  trading  nations,  they  are  well 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  commercial  history  of 
every  period.  Without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
coins  in  every  age,  of  their  weight  and  fineness,  and 
of  their  comparative  value  with  respect  to  other 
commodities  and  to  the  coins  of  our  own  times,  we 
can  form  no  just  conceptions  of  the  price  of  labour, 
the  rate  of  living,  the  piosperity  and  wealth  of  na- 
tions, and  many  other  important  facts  in  history. 
We  are  apt,  for  example,  to  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  wages  of  common  labourers  in  the  fifteenth 
century  were  only  three-halfpence  a-day,  and  to 
imagine  that  these  poor  labourers  must  have  lived 
in  a  very  wretched  manner;  but  when  we  are  told 
that  those  three-halfpence  contained  as  much  silver 
as  three-pence,  and  would  purchase  as  many  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  as  fifteen-pence  of  our  money  will 
do  at  present,  our  surprise  and  pity  are  at  an  end. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  anciently  the 
English  nominal    pouiia   in   coin  contained    a  real 


Tower  pound  of  silver,  weighing  5400  grains  Troy; 
that  of  this  pound  of  silver  were  coined  240  pennies 
(the  largest  coins  then  in  use),  weighing  each  22^ 
Troy  grains ;  and  that  the  money  of  England  con- 
tinued on  the  same  footing  from  the  Conquest  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Edward  III.  made  an  alteration.  That  prince, 
A.  D.  ]  346,  coined  270  pennies,  weighing  each  only 
20  Troy  grains,  instead  of  22^,  out  of  a  Tower 
pound  of  silver ;  by  which  the  value  of  the  nominal 
pound  was  reduced  from  GO  of  our  shillings  to 
51s.  8d.  That  same  prince  made  another  change 
in  his  money,  A.  D.  1351,  by  coining  groats  that 
weighed  only  72  grains,  instead  of  90  (the  original 
weight  of  four  pennies),  by  which  the  nominal 
pound  was  brought  down  to  46i.  6d.  of  our  present 
money,  at  which  it  continued  till  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  we  are  now  delineating. 

By  an  act  of  parliament,  13th  Henry  IV.,  A.  D. 
1412,  it  was  directed,  "  That  by  reason  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  money  in  the  realm  of  England,  the 
pound  Tower  should,  from  tiffe  feast  of  Easter  fol- 
lowing, be  coined  into  thirty  shillings  by  tale."  A 
strange  imagination — that  diminishing  the  value  oi 
the  nominal  pound  would  make  money  more  plenti- 
ful I  and  yet  it  was  on  this  groundless  fancy  that  all 
the  above  and  subsequent  changes  were  made.  By 
this  last  regulation,  the  value  or  quantity  of  silver 
in  the  nominal  pound  was  reduced  to  38i\  Od.  of  our 
money ;  and  on  that  footing  the  coin  of  England 
continued  more  than  half  a  century,  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI 

Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1464,  by  coining  37s.  6d.  by 
tale  out  of  the  Tower  pound  or  silver,  brought  down 
his  groats  (the  largest  coin  then  in  use)  to  48  Troy 
grains,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  nominal 
pound  to  31$  of  our  money  ;  and  thus  it  remained 
till  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  period. 

These  successive  changes  in  the  value  or  quantity 
of  silver,  in  the  nominal  pound  of  coin,  which  could 
add  nothing  to  the  real  riches  of  the  kingdom,  were 
productive  of  many  inconveniencies.  Every  change 
deceived  the  people  for  some  time  to  their  loss,  and 
occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  payment  of  debts, 
rents,  annuities,  and  in  all  mercantile  and  money 
transactions. 

The  only  gold  coins  that  were  struck  in  England 
in  the  greatest  part  of  this  period,  in  the  reigns  oi 
Henry  IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  were  nobles, 
with  their  halves  and  quarters.  The  first  nobles  oi 
Henry  IV.  weighed  120  grains,  and  their  value  wa.s 
21,s.  Ifrf.,  the  same  weight  and  value  with  those  Oi 
his  predecessor  Richard  II.  But,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  reign,  the  noble  was  reduced  to  108  grains, 
value  19s.;  and  on  that  footing  it  continued  during 
the  two  succeeding  reigns.  The  gold  noble  was  of  23 
carats  3i  grains  fine,  and  ^  grain  in  alloy,  and  was 
much  admired,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  its 
purity  and  beauty. 

Edward  IV.,  A.D.  1466,  struck  gold  coins,  called 
"  angels,"  from  the  figure  of  an  angel  on  the  re- 
verse ;  and  their  halves,  called  "  angelets."  The 
angel  weighed  80  grains,  passed  for  6s.  8d.  of  the 
silver  money  of  those  times,  and  was  worth  14s.  Id. 
of  our  present  money. 

It  would  require  a  long  and  very  tedious  induc- 
tion of  particulars,  to  ascertain  the  exact  difference 
between  the  rate  of  living  at  present  and  in  the  pe- 
riod we  are  now  examining.  It  appears  that  to  the 
lower  and  middle  ranks  of  the  people,  living  was,  in 
that  period,  nominally  ten  limes,  and  really  five 
times  cheaper  than  it  is  at  present,  to  persons  of  the 
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same  rank.  To  uiidei stand  the  distinctioD  betwci-n 
the  nonimal  and  nsil  difFercme  in  the  rate  of  living, 
we  have  only  to  reflect,  1st,  Tlwt  one  nominal  mo- 
ney-pound, in  the  tifteenth  century,  coataiucd  as 
much  silver  as  two  nominal  pounds  contain  at  pie- 
sent;  and  therefore  a  person  who  had  then  an  in- 
come of  10/.  a  year,  had  as  much  silver  to  expend  as 
one -who  has  now  an  income  of  20/.  a  year;  and, 
2dly,  That  the  same  quantity  of  silver,  suppose  a 
pound  weight,  would  then  have  purchased  as  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  .IS  five  times  that  quanlil\, 
or  five  pounds  weight  of  silver  will  purchase  at  pre- 
sent :  for  tiiese  two  reasons,  one  who  had  a  free  an- 
nual income  of  ten  nominal  money-piHinds  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  as  rich  and  could  live  as  well 
as  one  who  has  an  income  of  ten  times  as  many  mo- 
ney-pounds, or  of  100/.  at  present;  though  in  rea- 
litv,  any  given  weight  of  coins  had  then  only  five 
times  t-he  value  and  efficacy  that  the  same  weight  of 
coins,  of  equal  purity,  have  in  our  times. 

That  the  above  account  of  the  nominal  difPerence 
ic  the  rate  of  living,  Jnd  the  real  difference  in  the 
value  of  money,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  many 
proofs  might  be  produced.  As  grain  of  different 
kinds,  and  animal  food,  are  the  chief  means  of  sup- 
porting human  life,  their  prices  claim  particular  at- 
tention in  forming  a  judgment  of  the  expense  of 
living.  The  average  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  in 
that  partof  the  fifteenth  century  which  is  tlie  subject 
of  this  appendix  (except  in  a  few  years  of  famine), 
appears  to  have  been  about  5s.  which  multiplied  by 
ten,  produces  50*.  which  is  esteemed  a  very  low 
price  at  present.  When  wheat  was  (is.  8d  per  quar- 
ter, a  famine  was  dreaded,  and  the  ports  were  opened 
for  importation.  All  other  kinds  of  grain  were 
cheaper  in  proportion  to  wheat  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. Animal  food  of  all  kinds  was  still  cheaper 
than  grain.  The  price  of  an  ordinary,  probably  a 
small,  cow,  was  7s.  money,  equivalent  to  3/.  10s.  of 
our  coin;  of  a  calf,  Is.  8(/.  equivalent  to  16s.  8</. ; 
of  an  ex,  13s.  id.  equivalent  to  6/.  13s.  4 J.  ;  of  a 
•hcep,  2s.  bd.  equivalent  to  R  4s.  'Id.  ;  of  a  hog,  2s. 
equivalent  to  1/. ;  of  a  goose,  3d.  equivalent  to  2$.  6d. 
&c.  Liquors  were  fully  as  cheap  as  either  bread- 
corn  or  butcher's  meat,  or  rather  cheaper.  Claret 
tost  only  Is.  a  gallon,  equivalent  to  10.«.  and  ale 
I  jd.  equivalent  to  Is.  3d.  It  was  established  by 
law,  2d  Henry  V.  A.D.  1414,  "That  no  yearly 
chaplain  w  ithin  the  realm  shall  take  from  henceforth, 
more  for  his  whole  wages  by  the  year  (that  is  to  say, 
tor  his  board,  apparel,  and  other  necessaries),  but 
seven  marks,  or  4/.  13s.  id.  equivalent  to  4.GI.  13j  id." 
a  gum  insufficient  to  sujiport  a  single  clergyman  in 
board,  lodgings,  apparel,  and  every  thing  else,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  character.  By  the  same 
statute  it  is  ordained,  "  That  parish-priests  which 
be,  or  sliall  be  retained  to  serve  cures,  shall  tak«, 
from  henceforth,  for  their  whole  wages,  by  the  year, 
but  H  marks,  or  bt.  G».  Sd.;"  which,  being  multi- 
plied bv  ten,  yields  5.3/.  G«.  Sd. ;  a  sum  certainly  far 
l<Ki  little  for  the  decent  support  of  a  pari^'h  priest  at 
pre«eut  :  aud  wc  cannot  suppose  that  the  parliament 
of  Lngland  would  liavc  fixed  the  highot  stipend  to 
be  givcB  to  a  curate  at  8  marks,  if  that  sum  had  not 
then  been  »ufficient  for  his  decent  sujiport.  Sir  John 
Fortei-c^c,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  and  af- 
terward* chancellor  to  Henry  VT.,  wrote  his  book 
on  the  difference  between  an  absrdute  and  liniitfd 
monarchy,  tiiwards  the  end  of  this  period;  and  in 
that  work  he  tays,  in  plain  terms,  "that  five  pounds 
in  a  year  wan  a  fair  living  for  a  yeoman;"  which 
cannot  be  said  of  fifty  puan<lB  a  year  in  our  tiuing. 


In  a  word,  it  seems  to  be  abundantly  evident,  that 
inferior  deigymen,  yeomen,  respectable  tradesmen 
and  others  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  could  have 
lived  more  plentifully,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
an  income  of  5/.  a  year,  of  the  money  of  that  age, 
than  those  of  the  same  rank  can  live  on  ten  times 
that  nominal,  or  five  times  that  real  income,  that  is, 
on  50/.  a  year  at  present.  The  precious  meials  of 
gold  and  silver  have  indeed  greatly  increased  in 
Britain  since  tliose  times;  but  we  must  not  there- 
fore imagine,  that  we  are  so  much  richer  than  our 
ancestors;  because  as  these  metals  increased  in 
quantity,  they  decreased  in  value  and  efficacy. 

The  state  of  shipping  in  Britain  seems  to  have 
been  nearly  the  same  in  this  that  it  had  been 
in  the  former  period.  Commerce  was  not  much 
extended,  and  a  great  part  of  it  was  still  car- 
ried on  by  foreign  merchants  in  foreign  bottoms  ; 
which  retarded  the  increase  both  of  ships  and  sail- 
ors. Some  attempts  were  made  lo  build  ships  of 
greater  burden  than  had  formerly  been  in  use,  in 
imitation  of  the  carracks  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
which  were  often  seen  in  British  harbours.  But 
these  attempts  were  probably  very  few,  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  onr  liistorians  with  expressions  of  ad- 
miration, and  those  who  made  them  obtained  both 
honours  and  immunities.  James  Kennedy,  the  pa- 
triotic bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  is  as  much  celebrated 
for  building  a  ship  of  uncommon  magnitude,  called 
the  "  Bishop's  Berge,"  as  for  building  and  endowing 
a  college.  .John  Tavernorof  Hull,  obtained  various 
privileges  and  immunities  from  Henry  \T.  A.D 
1119,  "  because  he  hud  built  a  ship  as  large  as  a 
great  carrack  :"  a  sufficient  jn-oof  that  few  such  ships 
were  then  built  in  England. 


SECTION   IV. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MANNERS,  VIRTUES,  ViCE'. 
REMARKABLE  CLSTOMS,  LANGUAGE,  DRESS,  DIET, 
AND    DIVERSIONS,    FROM    1399,    TO    A.D.    1485. 

No  very  material  alteration  in  the  ranks  and  or- 
ders of  men  in  society  took  place  in  this  period; 
but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  change 
in  the  com()arative  importance  and  influence  of  the 
people  in  these  several  ranks.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  was  now 
fully  established,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
the  parliament  into  two  houses  ;  and  the  former  en- 
joyed several  privileges  to  which  the  latter  had  no 
claim.  In  the  previous  records  of  jiarliament,  the 
ecclesiastical  peers  are  always  placed  first,  the  dukes 
and  earls  next,  but  the  names  of  lords  and  gentle- 
men are  intennixed  ;  and  several  gentlemen  who 
were  not  loids  of  parliament,  have  dominiu  prefixed 
to  their  names.  In  a  word,  the  distinction  between 
lords  and  lairds  in  those  times  was  very  inconsider- 
able. The  citizens  and  burgesses  were  more  re- 
specteJ,  or  rather,  not  so  much  despised,  as  they 
had  been  formerly;  and  even  the  common  people 
were  treated  with"  greater  lenity,  as  their  haughty 
lords  often  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  most  remarkable  change  in  all  ranks  of  men 
in  this  period,  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  numbers 
of  the  people  in  every  rank  (except  that  of  beggars), 
by  the  devastatiim  and  depopulaticm  of  the  country. 
This  depo]mlation  was  occasiowd  by  the  three  great- 
est scourges  to  which  mankind  are  exjiosed — lamine, 
pestilence,  and  war;  but  chiefly  by  the  last.  Famine 
wa»  most  fatal  to  those  in  the  lower  walks  of  lifts 
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war  was  most  destructive  to  those  of  higher  rank, 
iu  proportion  to  their  number  ;  the  pestilence  made 
no  distinction. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  great  numbers  of  brave  men 
who  fell  in  the  foreign  and  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  prodigious  multitudes  perished  in  the 
French  wars,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry 
VI.,  which  continued  about  thirty  years,  and  were 
uncommonly  destructive.  The  English  nobility  and 
gentry  engaged  in  those  wars  with  the  greatest  ar- 
dour, in  hopes  of  obtaining  splendid  settlements  on 
the  continent.  But  instead  of  gaining  fortunes,  so 
many  of  them  lost  their  lives,  that  in  the  last  year 
of  the  victorious  Henry  V.  there  was  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  gentlemen  left  in  England  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  civil  government.  This  is  evident  from 
the  following  statute  made  in  that  year :  "  Whereas, 
by  an  act  made  in  the  14th  of  Edward  III.,  it  was 
statute  and  ordained.  That  no  sheriff  or  escbeator 
should  remain  above  one  year  in  his  office,  be- 
cause there  was  then  a  sufficient  number  of  gentle- 
men in  every  county  of  England,  well  qualified  to 
till  these  offices  to  the  satisfaction  both  of  the  King 
and  his  subjects  :  and  whereas,  by  diverse  pestilences 
within  the  kingdom,  and  by  foreign  wars,  there  is 
not  a  sufficiency  at  present  of  proper  persons  to  till 
these  offices :  it  is  therefore  enacted  by  this  parlia- 
ment, That  the  king  may  appoint  sheriffs  and  es- 
cheators  to  continue  more  than  one  year  in  their  re- 
spective offices,  for  four  years  commencing  at  the 
next  election  of  these  officers."  This  act  appears  to 
have  been  made  with  much  reluctance,  and  from 
mere  necessity. 

But  if  the  victories  of  Henry  V.  were  so  fatal  to 
the  population  of  this  country,  the  defeats  and  dis- 
asters of  the  succeeding  reign  were  still  more  de- 
structive. In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  this  war,  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester, 
and  other  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to  treat  about 
a  peace,  authorised  them  to  represent  to  those  of 
France,  "  that  there  haan  been  moo  men  slayne  in 
these  wars  for  the  title  and  claime  of  the  coroune  of 
France,  of  oou  nacion  and  other,  than  ben  at  this 
daye  in  both  landys,  and  so  much  Christiene  blode 
shede,  that  it  is  to  grete  a  sorow  and  an  orrour  to 
thinke  or  here  it."  But  these  and  many  other  re- 
presentations were  in  vain.  The  war  continued  se- 
veral years  longer ;  and  before  it  ended,  the  two 
powerful  kingdoms  of  France  and  England  were  so 
much  exhausted,  that,  in  some  campaigns,  they 
could  hardly  bring  10,000  men  into  the  field  on 
either  side. 

England  was  still  further  depopulated  by  the 
bloody  contest  between  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York  which  succeeded  the  French  wars.  Tliis  con- 
test was  peculiarly  fatal  to  persons  of  rank  and  power, 
and  seemed  to  threaten  that  order  of  men  with  ex- 
tirpation. If  we  may  believe  Philip  de  Comines, 
one  of  the  most  credible  historians  of  those  times,  no 
fewer  than  sixty  or  eighty  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
blood-royal  of  England  lost  their  lives  in  this  quar- 
rel, either  in  battle  or  on  the  scaffold.  The  same 
writer  informs  us,  that  Edward  IV.  told  him  one 
day  in  conversation,  that  in  all  the  nine  pitched  bat- 
tles he  had  gained,  he  had  fought  on  foot ;  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  fly,  he  mounted  his 
horse,  and  cried  to  his  men  to  spare  the  common 
people,  and  to  kill  their  leaders.  At  the  battle  of 
Towton,  one  of  these  nine,  three  earls  and  ten  lords 
of  the  Lancastrian  party,  besides  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  knights  and  gentlemen,  were  found  dead  on 
the  field.     At  the  first  parliameut  of  Edward  IV., 


long  before  the  conclusion  of  that  fatal  contest,  the 
nobility  of  England  consisted  only  of  one  duke,  four 
earls,  one  viscount,  and  twenty-nine  barons  ;  all  the 
nobles  of  the  Lancastrian  party  having  been  either 
killed  in  battles  or  on  scafi'olds,  or  had  fled  into  fo- 
reign countries  to  save  their  lives. 

The  circumstances  of  the  people  in  this  period 
were  far  from  being  comfortable.  The  crown  tot- 
tered on  the  heads  of  princes  who  were  some- 
times on  a  throne,  sometimes  in  a  prison,  or  in  exile. 
Of  the  three  kings  who  reigned  in  Scct'and,  one, 
after  spending  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  captivity, 
perished  by  a  violent  death ;  the  other  two  fell  in 
war;  and  they  were  all  cut  olf  in  the  prime  of  their 
age.  Many  of  the  rich  and  great  experienced  the 
most  deplorable  reverses  of  fortune,  and  sank  into 
indigence  and  obscurity ;  and  some  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  noble  families  in  both  kingdoms  were 
ruined  and  almost  extirpated.  The  common  people 
enjoyed  few  of  the  comforts,  and  sometimes  wanted 
the  necessaries,  of  life;  and  neither  their  persons 
nor  properties  were  secure.  It  was  indeed  impos- 
sible that  a  people  so  much  employed  in  destroying 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  or  in  tearing  one 
another  in  pieces,  could  be  happy.  But  all  the  dis- 
tresses in  which  the  people  were  then  involved  did 
not  diminish  their  vices  nor  increase  their  virtues. 
Their  manners  in  these  respects  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  period, 
and  have  been  already  described.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient therefore,  in  this  place,  to  mention  a  few  par- 
ticulars, which  were  either  peculiar  to  the  times  we 
are  now  considering,  or  become  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous. 

Chivalry,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities 
in  the  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  flourished  greatly 
in  England  in  the  fourteenth,  but  declined  iu  the 
fifteenth  century.  Our  kings  and  nobles  were  then 
so  much  engaged  in  real  combats,  that  they  could 
not  pay  equal  attention  to  the  representations  of 
them  in  tilts  and  tournaments.  The  decline  of 
chivalry  is  thus  feelingly  lamented  by  that  simple 
person  (as  he  often  calls  himself)  Mr.  William 
Caxton  : — "  O  ye  knyghtes  of  Englond  ;  where  is 
the  custome  and  usage  of  noble  chyvalry  that  was 
used  in  tho  days?  What  do  ye  now  but  go  to  the 
baynes,  and  play  at  dyse  ?  And  some  not  well  ad- 
vysed,  use  not  honest  and  good  rule,  again  all  ordre 
of  knygthode.  Leve  this,  leve  it,  and  rede  the  noble 
volumes  of  St.  Graal,  of  Lancelot,  of  Galaad,  of 
Trystram,  of  Perse  Forest,  of  Percyval,  of  Gawayn, 
and  many  mo;  ther  shall  ye  see  manhode,  curtoyse, 
and  gentylness. — I  would  deniaunde  a  question,  yf 
I  shold  not  displease :  How  many  knyghtes  ben 
ther  now  in  Englond,  that  have  thuse  and  thexer- 
ceise  of  a  knyghte ;  that  is  to  wite,  that  he  knoweth 
his  horse,  and  his  horse  him.  I  suppose,  and  a  due 
serche  sholde  be  made,  there  sholde  be  many 
founden  that  lacke  ;  the  more  pyte  is.  I  wold  it 
pleasyd  our  soverayne  lord  that  twyse  or  thryse 
a-yere,  or  as  the  lest  ones,  he  wold  do  cry  justis  of 
pies,  to  thende,  that  every  knyght  shold  have  hors 
and  barneys,  and  also  the  use  and  craft  of  a  knyghte, 
and  also  to  toruoye  oneagaynsteone,  or  two  agaynste 
two,  and  the  best  to  have  a  prys,  a  diamond  or  jewel, 
such  as  shold  please  the  prynce." 

But  though  chivalry  was  now  declining,  it  was  far 
from  being  extinct.  Henry  V.  of  England,  and 
James  I.  of  Scotland,  are  highly  extolled  for  their 
dexterity  in  tilting ;  and  Richard  Beauchamp  earl 
of  Warwick,  was  famous  for  the  victories  he  obtained 
in   those   knightly   encounters,  both   at  home   and 
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abroad.  Many  of  the  first  productious  of  the  press 
were  books  of  chivalry,  and  iidventures  of  kni^hts- 
<irrant.  We  meet  with  a  great  number  of  royal  pro- 
;pctions  granted  by  our  kings  to  foreign  princes, 
nobles,  and  knights,  to  come  into  England  to  jx'r- 
form  feats  of  arms  ;  and  licences  to  their  own  sub- 
jects, to  go  into  foreign  countries  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. All  coronations  and  royal  marriages  were 
attended  with  splendid  tilts  and  tournaments,  in 
which  the  young  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
displayed  their  courage,  strength,  and  de.xterity  in 
horsemanship  and  the  use  of  arms,  in  the  presence 
and  for  the  honour  of  their  ladies. 

The  most  mugnilicent  of  these  tournaments  was 
that  performed  by  the  bastard  of  Burgundy  and  An- 
thony Lord  Scales,  brother  to  the  queen  of  England, 
in  Smithficld,  A.D.  11G7.  The  king  and  queen  of 
England  spared  no  expense  to  do  honour  to  so  near 
a  relation  ;  and  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  most 
magnificent  prince  of  that  age,  was  no  less  profuse 
in  equipping  his  favo\irite  son.  Several  months 
%vere  spent  in  adjusting  the  preliminaries  of  this  fa- 
mous combat,  and  in  performing  all  the  pompous 
ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  chivalry.  Ed- 
ward IV.  granted  a  safe  conduct,  October  29,  A.D. 
14G6,  to  the  bastard  of  Burgundy,  earl  of  La  Roche, 
with  a  thousand  persons  in  his  company,  to  come 
into  England,  to  perform  certain  feats  of  arms  with 
his  dearly-beloved  brother  Antliony  Woodville,  Lord 
Scales  and  Nucelles.  But  so  many  punctilios  were 
to  be  settled  by  the  intervention  of  heralds,  that 
the  tournament  did  not  take  place  till  Juno  11,  A.D. 
1  1G7.  Strong  lists  having  been  erected  in  Smith- 
field,  120  yards  and  10  feet  long,  SO  yards  and  10 
feet  broad,  with  fair  and  costly  galleries  all  around, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  king  and  queen,  at- 
tended by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  i.he  court,  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  lords,  knights,  and  ladies  of 
England,  France,  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  in 
their  richest  dresses  ;  the  two  champions  entered  the 
lists  and  were  conducted  to  their  pavilions.  There 
they  underwent  the  usual  searches,  and  answered 
the  usual  questions,  and  then  advanced  into  the 
middle  of  the  lists.  The  ceremony  is  thus  described 
by  Stow  :— "  Tiie  first  day  they  ranne  together  with 
sharp  spears,  and  depaited  with  equal  honour.  The 
next  day  they  turneyed  on  horseback.  The  Lord 
Scales  horse  had  on  his  chaffron  a  long  sharp  pike 
of  steel ;  and  as  the  two  champions  coapcd  together, 
the  same  horse  thrust  his  pike  into  the  nostrils  of 
the  bastard's  horse ;  so  that,  for  very  pain,  he 
mounted  so  high,  that  he  fell  on  the  one  side  with 
bis  master ;  and  the  Lord  Scales  rode  about  him 
with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand,  till  the  king  com- 
manded the  marshal  to  help  up  the  bastard,  who 
i.penly  said,  I  cannot  hold  me  by  the  clouds;  for 
though  my  horse  fail  me,  I  will  n(jt  fail  my  encoun- 
ter-companion. But  the  king  would  not  suffer  them 
to  do  any  more  that  day.  The  next  morrow,  the 
two  noblemen  came  into  the  field  on  foot,  with  two 
polaxcs,  and  fought  valiantly ;  but  at  the  last  the 
point  of  the  polaxe  of  the  Lord  Scales  hai)iieiied  to 
enter  into  the  sight  of  the  bastard's  helm,  and  l)y 
fine  force  might  have  plucked  him  on  knees :  but  the 
king  Kuddcniy  cast  down  his  warder,  and  then  the 
marshal  severed  them.  The  bastard  not  content 
with  this  chance,  required  the  king,  of  justice,  tii.it 
he  might  |)erforme  his  enterjirise.  The  Lord  .Scales 
ref'j«cfl  not.  But  the  king,  calling  to  him  the  con- 
stable and  the  marshal,  with  the  ofHcers  of  arms, 
•fter  coiisultalion  had,  it  was  declared  for  a  sentence 
definitive,  by  the  duke  of  Clarence,  then  constable 


of  England,*  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  then  marshal, 
that  if  he  would  go  forward  with  his  attempted 
challenge,  he  must,  by  the  law  of  arms,  be  delivered 
to  his  adversary  in  the  same  state  and  like  condition 
as  he  stood  when  he  was  taken  from  him.  The  Bas- 
tard, hearing  this  judgment,  doubted  the  sequel  of 
the  mattei,  and  so  relinquished  his  challenge." 

The  bravery  and  martial  ardour  of  both  the  Bri- 
tish nations  never  appeared  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  present  period,  particularly  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  The  English,  under  that  heroic  prince, 
seemed  to  be  invincible  ;  and  fought  with  so  much 
courage  and  success,  tliat,  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  they  had  a  very  probable  prospect  of  making 
a  complete  conquest  of  the  great  and  populous  king- 
dom of  France.  The  Scots  were  much  admired  for 
the  steady  intrepidity  with  which  they  defended 
themselves,  and  the  seasonable  and  suct'essful  suc- 
cours they  sent  to  their  ancient  allies  in  their  great- 
est distress,  when  they  were  on  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  forsaken  by  all  the  world. 

But  national  as  well  as  personal  courage  is  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  surprising  changes,  which  are 
sometimes  produced  by  very  trifling  causes.  There 
is  not  a  more  remarkable  example  of  this  in  history 
than  that  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  spirits  of 
the  French  and  English  armies,  at  the  siege  of  Or- 
leans, A.D.  1428,  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Before  that  period,  the  English  fought  like  lions, 
and  the  French  fled  before  them  like  sheep.  But  as 
soon  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  poor  obscure  servant- 
girl,  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action,  the  fortune  of  the  war,  and  the  spi- 
rits of  the  contending  nations,  were  entirely  changed. 
The  French  became  bold  and  daring,  the  English 
dastardly  and  desponding.  The  terror  of  that 
dreaded  heroine  was  not  confined  to  the  English 
army  in  France,  but  seized  the  great  body  of  the 
people  at  home,  and  made  many  who  had  enlisted 
in  the  service  desert,  and  hide  themselves  in  holes 
and  corners.  This  appears  from  the  proclamations 
issued  in  England,  commanding  the  sherift's  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  several  counties,  to  apprehend  those 
who  had  deserted  and  concealed  themselves  for  fear 
of  the  Maid.  As  it  is  imprudent  to  discover  any 
distrust  of  national  courage  when  war  is  necessary, 
it  is  no  less  imprudent  to  plunge  a  nation  into  a  war, 
from  too  great  a  reliance  on  a  quality  that  may  fail 
when  it  is  least  expected. 

The  hospitality  of  our  ancestors,  particularly  of 
the  great  and  opulent  barons,  has  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  considered  as  a  certain  proof  of  the  no- 
bleness and  generosity  of  their  spirits.  The  fact  is 
well  attested.  The  castles  of  the  powerful  barons 
were  capaciou.s  palaces,  daily  crowded  with  their 
numerous  retainers,  who  were  always  welcome  to 
their  plentiful  tables.  They  had  their  privy  coun- 
sellors, their  treasurers,  marshals,  constables,  stew- 
ards, secretaries,  ciiaplains,  heralds,  pursuivants, 
pages,  henshnien  or  guards,  trumpeters,  minstrels, 
and,  in  a  word,  all  the  officers  of  the  royal  court 
The  etiquette  of  their  families  was  an  exact  copy  of 
that  of  the  royal  household:  and  some  of  them  lived 
in  a  degree  of  pomp  and  splendour  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  greatest  kings.  Richard  Nevile,  earl  of 
Warwi(  k,  we  are  told,  "  was  ever  had  in  great  fa- 
vour of  the  commons  of  the  land,  because  of  the  ex- 
ceeding household  which  he  daily  kept  in  all  coun- 
tries wherever  he  sojourned  or  lay;  and  when  he 
came  to  London,  he  held  such  an   bouse,   that  six 

•  John  Tiploft,  carl  of  Worceiter.  was  then  const.iljle 
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oxeu  were  eatea  at  a  breakfast ;  and  every  tavern 
was  full  of  his  meat."  The  eavls  of  Douglas  in 
Scotland,  before  the  fall  of  that  groat  family,  ri- 
valled, or  rather  exceeded,  their  sovereigns  in  pomp 
and  profuse  hospitality.  But  to  this  manner  of 
living,  it  is  highly  probable,  these  great  chieftains 
were  prompted,  by  a  desire  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber and  attachment  of  their  retainers,  on  which,  in 
those  turbulent  times,  their  dignity,  and  even  their 
safety,  depended,  more  than  by  the  generosity  of 
their  tempers.  These  retainers  did  not  constantly 
reside  in  the  families  of  their  lords ;  but  they  wore 
their  liveries  and  badges,  frequently  feasted  in  their 
halls,  swelled  their  retinues  on  all  great  solemnities, 
attended  them  on  their  journies,  and  followed  them 
into  the  field  of  battle.  Some  powerful  chieftains 
had  so  great  a  number  of  these  retainers  constantly 
at  their  command,  that  they  set  the  laws  at  detiance, 
were  formidable  to  their  sovereigns,  and  terrible  to 
their  fellow-subjects ;  and  several  laws  were  made 
against  giving  and  receiving  liveries.  But  these 
laws  produced  little  effect  in  this  period. 

Hospitality  was  not  confined  to  the  great  and 
opulent,  but  was  practised  rather  more  than  it 
is  at  present  by  persons  in  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks  of  life.  But  this  was  owing  to  necessity, 
arising  from  the  scarcity  of  inns,  which  obliged 
travellers  and  strangers  to  apply  to  private  per- 
sons for  lodging  and  entertainment ;  and  those 
who  received  them  hospitably  acquired  a  right  to  a 
similar  reception. 

,  The  people  of  Britain  were  Hot  chargeable  with 
the  contempt,  or  even  neglect,  of  the  ceremonies  of 
religion  in  this  period.  On  the  contrary,  many  of 
them  spent  much  of  their  time  and  money  in  per- 
forming those  ceremonies.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
almost  constant  service  in  cathedral  and  conventual 
churches,  all  the  great  barons  had  chapels  in  their 
castles,  which  very  much  resembled  cathedrals  in 
the  number  of  their  clergy  and  choristers,  the  rich- 
ness of  their  furniture  and  images,  and  the  pomp 
and  regularity  with  which  the  service  of  the  church 
was  daily  performed.  The  earl  of  Northumberland, 
for  example,  had  constantly  in  his  family  a  dean  of 
his  chapel,  who  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  sub-dean, 
and  nine  other  priests  ;  eleven  singing  men  and  six 
singing  boys;  in  all,  twenty-eight,  who  daily  per- 
formeil  divine  service  in  his  chapel,  at  matins,  lady- 
mass,  high-mass,  evensong,  and  complyue.  The 
four  first  singing  men  acted  as  organists  weekly  by 
turns.  This  was  a  very  splendid  and  expensive  esta- 
blishment, consisting  of  greater  numbers  than  are 
now  to  be  found  in  several  cathedrals. 

But  unhappily,  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  in 
those  times  was  so  strongly  tinctured  with  gross  ir- 
rational superstition,  that  it  had  little  tendency  to 
enlighten  their  minds,  regulate  their  passions,  or 
reform  their  lives.  Their  creed  contained  some 
articles  that  their  very  senses,  if  they  durst  have 
used  them,  might  have  convinced  them  could  not 
be  true  ;  and  others  that  were  equally  contrary  to 
reason  and  revelation.  The  ceremonies  of  their 
worship  were  mere  mechanical  operations,  in  which 
their  minds  had  little  or  no  concern;  and  they  were 
taught  to  place  their  hopes  of  the  divine  favour  on 
such  fallacious  grounds  as  the  pardon  of  a  venal 
priest,  the  patronage  of  a  saint,  pilgrimage,  fast- 
ings, flagellations,  and  the  like.  But  the  most  odi- 
ous feature  of  the  religion  of  those  times  was  its 
horrid  cruelty  and  intolerance,  which  prompted  them 
to  burn  their  fellow-christians,  because  they  dared 
to  think  for  tkemselves,  and  to  worship  God  in  a 


manner  which  they  believed  to  be  more  acceptable 
than  the  established  forms. 

It  is  one  evidence  amongst  many  others,  that 
their  religion  had  little  influence  on  their  morals, 
that  perjury  prevailed  to  a  degree  that  is  hardly 
credible,  and  the  obligations  of  the  most  solemn 
oaths  were  almost  totally  disregarded  by  persons  of 
all  ranks.  Of  this  the  reader  must  have  observed 
many  examples  in  the  preceding  histoi-y,  particu- 
larly in  the  conduct  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III. 
All  the  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  the  famous 
parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  A.  D.  1398,  called  "  the 
great  parliament,"  took  a  solemn  oath  on  the  cross 
of  Canterbury,  never  to  suffer  any  of  the  acts  of 
that  parliament  to  be  changed;  and  yet  these  same 
lords,  in  less  than  two  years  after,  repealed  all  those 
acts.  Various  ceremonies  were  invented  to  give 
additional  solemnity  to  oaths,  and  secure  their  ob- 
servation. Philip  the  good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
A.  D.  1453,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  feast,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  whole  court,  had  a  roasted  phea- 
sant brought  to  his  table,  with  great  pomp,  and 
swore  over  it  a  most  tremendous  oath,  that  he  would 
march  an  army  against  the  great  Turk ;  and  all  the 
lords  and  knights  of  his  court  swore  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  would  march  with  him :  but  none 
of  them  performed  their  oaths.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  common  people  were  so  profligate  in  this 
respect,  that  not  a  few  of  them,  we  are  told,  lived 
by  swearing  for  hire  in  courts  of  justice. 

The  English  were  remarkable  in  this  period, 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  for  the  absurd  and 
impious  practice  of  profane  swearing  in  conversa- 
tion. The  count  of  Luxemburg,  accompanied  by 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Stafford,  visited  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  in  her  prison  at  Rouen,  where  she  was 
chained  to  the  floor,  and  loaded  with  irons.  The 
count,  who  had  sold  her  to  the  English,  pretended 
that  he  had  come  to  treat  with  her  about  her  ran- 
som. Viewing  him  with  just  resentment  and  dis- 
dain, she  cried,  "  Begone!  You  have  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  power  to  ransom  me."  Then 
turning  her  eyes  towards  the  two  earls,  she  said, 
"  I  know  that  you  English  are  determined  to  put 
me  to  death ;  and  imagine,  that,  after  I  am  dead, 
you  will  conquer  France.  But  though  there  were 
an  hundred  thousand  more  God-dam-mees  in  France 
than  there  are,  they  will  never  conquer  that  king- 
dom." So  early  had  the  English  got  this  odious 
nickname,  by  their  too  frequent  use  of  that  horrid 
imprecation.  A  contemporary  historian,  who  had 
frequently  conversed  with  Henry  VI.,  mentions  it 
as  a  very  remarkable  and  extraordinary  peculiarity 
in  the  character  of  that  prince,  that  he  did  not  swear 
in  common  conversation,  but  reproved  his  ministers 
and  officers  of  state  when  he  heard  them  swearing. 

An  excessive  irrational  credulity  still  continued 
to  reign  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  seems  to 
have  prevailed  rather  more  in  Britain  than  in  some 
other  countries.  Of  this  many  proofs  might  be  pro- 
duced. There  was  not  a  man  then  in  England  who 
entertained  the  least  doubt  of  the  reality  of  sorcery, 
necromancy,  and  other  diabolical  arts.  Let  any 
one  peruse  the  works  of  Thomas  Walsingham,  our 
best  historian  in  this  period,  and  he  will  meet  with 
many  ridiculous  miracles,  related,  with  the  greatest 
gravity,  as  the  most  unquestionable  facts.  The 
English  were  remarkable  for  one  species  of  credulity 
peculiar  to  themselves,  viz.  a  firm  belief  in  the  pre- 
dictions of  certain  pretended  prophets,  particularly 
of  the  famous  Merlin.  Philip  de  Comines,  in  his 
relation  of  what  passed  at  the  interview  between 
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Edward  IV.  and  Lewis  XL  on  the  bridge  of  Pic- 
quiiiy  (at  whii-h  he  was  present),  actjuaints  us,  that 
after  the  two  kinj^s  had  saluted  one  another,  and 
conversed  a  little  topether,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  chan- 
cellor of  England,  began  an  harangue  to  the  two 
monarchs,  by  telling  them  that  the  English  had  a 
pn)phecy,  that  a  great  peace  would  be  concluded 
between  France  and  England  at  Picquiny  ;  for  the 
English  (says  Comines)  are  great  believers  in  such 
prophecies,  and  have  one  of  them  ready  to  produce 
on  every  occasion. 

The  English  frequently  defeated  the  French  in 
the  field  in  this  period,  but  were  generally  defeated 
by  them  in  the  cabinet.  Philip  de  Comines,  who 
was  an  excellent  judge  of  mankind,  and  seems  to 
have  studied  the  national  character  of  the  English 
with  great  care,  acknowledged  that  they  were  but 
blundering  negotiators,  and  by  no  means  a  match 
for  the  French.  They  were  easily  imposed  upon, 
he  says,  by  dissimulation,  apt  to  fall  into  a  passion, 
and  to  become  impatient  when  they  were  contra- 
dicted ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  they  were  not  so  sub- 
tile, insinuating,  and  patient,  as  their  adversaries, 
who  took  advantage  of  all  their  foibles.  The  Eng- 
lish certainly  committed  a  most  grievous  error  in 
withdrawing,  in  a  passion,  from  the  great  congress 
at  Arras,  A.  D.  1135  ;  and  no  prince  was  ever  more 
shamefully  deceived  by  another  than  Edward  IV. 
by  that  artful  and  faithless  monarch  Lewis  XI. 

A  fierce  and  even  cruel  spirit  too  much  prevailed 
in  both  the  British  nations  in  this  period,  and  formed 
a  disagreeable  feature  in  their  national  characters. 
This  was  owing  to  the  violent  contests,  and  almost 
constant  wars,  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  which 
hardened  their  hearts,  inflamed  their  passions,  and 
made  them  familiar  with  blood  and  slaughter.  The 
reader  must  have  observed  many  ))roofs  of  this  fierce 
and  cruel  spirit  The  wars  and  battles  of  this  period 
were  uncommonly  fierce  and  sanguinary;  the  pri- 
soners of  distinction  were  generally  put  to  death  on 
the  field,  in  cold  blood  ;  and  assassination  and  mur- 
ders were  very  frequent,  perpetrated  on  persons  of 
the  greatest  eminence,  by  the  hands  of  kings,  nobles, 
and  near  relations.  The  ferocity  of  these  unhappy 
times  was  so  great,  that  it  infected  the  fair  and 
gentle  se.x,  and  mado  many  ladies  and  gentlewomen 
take  up  arms,  and  follow  the  trade  of  war.  "  At 
this  siege  (of  Sens,  A.  D.  M'iO),  also  lyn  many 
worthy  laydes  and  gentilwomcn,  both  French  and 
English  ;  of  the  whiche  many  of  hem  begonne  the 
faitz  of  armes  long  time  agoon,  but  of  lyying  at 
seges  now  they  begynne  first."  But  the  women  of 
Wales,  on  one  occasion,  are  said  to  have  been 
guilty  of  deeds  so  horrible  and  indelicate,  that  they 
are  hardly  credible. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  country,  the 
condition  and  character  of  many  of  its  inhabitants, 
wc  shall  not  be  surjirised  to  hear  that  England  was 
much  infested  with  robbers  in  this  period.  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  acknowledges  that  robbery  was 
much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  France  or 
Scotland  ;  and,  which  is  remarkable  in  one  of  his 
jirofession,  he  boasts  of  this  as  a  jiroof  of  the  supe- 
rior courage  of  the  English.  "  It  hath  ben  often 
seen  in  England,  that  three  or  four  thefes  hath  sett 
upon  seven  or  eight  true  mep,  and  robyd  them  al. 
But  it  hath  not  ben  seen  in  Fraunce,  that  seven  or 
eight  thefes  have  ben  hardy  to  rohbe  three  or  four 
true  men.  Wherefor  it  is  right  seld  that  French- 
men be  hangyd  for  roberye,  for  that  they  have  no 
hcrtyf  to  do  so  tumble  an  acte.     'I'herc  bo  tlierelor 


mo  men  hangyd  in  England,  in  a  yere,  for  roberye 
and  manslaughter,  than  there  be  hangjd  in  Fraunce, 
for  such  cause  of  crime,  in  seven  \fT».  There  is  no 
man  hangyd  in  Scotland  in  seven  yers  together  for 
robberye;  and  yet  they  be  often  tymes  hangyd  for 
larceny  and  stelying  of  goods  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner  therof :  but  their  harts  serve  them  not  to  take 
a  manny's  goods,  while  he  is  present,  and  will  defend 
it ;  which  maner  of  takying  is  called  robberye.  But 
the  English  man  be  of  another  corage  :  for  if  he  be 
poer,  and  see  another  man  having  richesse,  which 
may  be  taken  from  him  by  might,  he  wol  not  spare 
to  do  so."  Whatever  becomes  of  the  reasoning  of 
the  chief  justice,  his  authority  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish this  fact,  that  robbery  prevailed  much 
more  in  England  than  in  France  or  Scotland,  in 
his  time. 

The  manners  of  the  clergy  in  the  preceding  period, 
which  have  been  so  fully  described,  were  so  similar 
to  those  of  the  times  we  are  now  delineating,  that, 
to  prevent  unnecessary  repetitions,  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  that  description.  For  though  Dr. 
WicklifTe  and  his  followers  declaimed  with  as  much 
vehemence  against  the  pride,  ambition,  avarice, 
cruelty,  luxury,  and  other  vices  of  the  clergy,  as 
against  their  erroneous  doctrines  and  superstitious 
ceremonies,  they  declaimed  in  vain  :  the  clergy 
were  at  least  as  much  attached  to  their  riches,  their 
honours,  and  their  pleasures,  as  to  their  speculative 
opinions;  and  as  unwilling  to  abandon  their  vices 
as  to  renounce  their  errors.  In  a  word,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  British  clergy  in  this  period  were  nei- 
ther more  learned,  nor  more  virtuous,  than  their  im- 
mc^diate  predecessors;  and  seem  to  have  differed 
from  them  in  nothing  but  in  the  superior  cruelty 
with  which  they  persecuted  the  unhappy  Lollards. 

Great  cities  in  general  are  not  very  friendly  to  the 
virtue  of  their  inhabitants,  especially  of  the  youngand 
opulent.  Caxton  observed  concerning  the  youth  of 
London  in  his  time,  that  when  they  were  very  young 
they  were  exceedingly  amiable  and  promising;  but 
that  when  they  arrived  at  riper  years,  many  of  them 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  their  friends,  and  dissipated 
the  wealth  that  had  been  left  them  by  their  parents. 
"  I  see  that  the  children  that  ben  borne  within  tiie 
sayd  cyte  (London)  encrease  and  proulfyte  not  like 
their  faders  and  olders;  but  for  mooste  parte,  after 
that  they  ben  comeyn  to  theyr  perfight  yeres  of  ilis- 
crccion,  and  rypcues  of  age,  how  well  that  theyre 
faders  have  lefle  to  them,  gretc  quantite  of  goodes, 
yet  scarcely  amongc  ten,  two  thrive.  O,  blessed 
Lord  !  whan  I  remembre  ihys,  I  am  al  abashed :  1 
cannot  juge  the  cause;  but  fayrer,  ne  wyser,  ne  bet 
bespoken  children  in  theyre  youthe  ben  no  wher 
than  ther  ben  in  London  ;  but  at  thyr  ful  rypiiig, 
there  is  no  camel,  nc  good  corn  foundcn,  but  chaff 
for  the  moost  part." 

If  our  ancestors  in  this  period  were  free  from  cer- 
tain vices  and  f<dlies  which  are  too  prevalent 
among  their  posterity  in  the  present  age,  they  were 
guilty  of  others,  some  of  them  of  a  very  odious  na- 
ture, which  do  not  now  prevail.  Let  us  not  then 
imagine,  from  an  ill-founded  veneration  for  an- 
tiijuity,  that  the  former  times  were  better  than  these. 
In  several  respects  they  were  certainly  much  worse, 
if  not  more  unhajipy. 

The  living  language  of  a  great  commercial  people, 
who  cultivate  the  sciences  and  have  much  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  is  liable  to  perpetual 
changes.  These  changes  are  introduced  by  slow  and 
im[)eiceptiblc  degrees;  but  in  the  course  of  a  (ovf 
ages  they  become  conspicuous.     The  language  (loi 
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example),  of  the  people  of  England,  in  the  eleventh, 
hvelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  is  now  as  unintelli- 
gible to  their  posterity,  as  a  dead  or  foreign  language. 
I)f  this  any  reader  may  be  convinced,  by  looking 
aito  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  or  turning  to  the  language 
of  the  quotations  in  this  work.  In  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  people  of  England  began  to  speak  a 
iinguage  which  may  be  called  English ;  though  it 
nas  still  so  diflerent  from  that  which  is  sjioken  by 
,heir  posterity  in  the  present  age,  that  it  can  hardly 
06  understood  without  the  assistance  of  a  glossary. 

The  language  of  the  vulgar,  in  every  age,  is  con- 
siderably different  from  that  of  the  polite  and 
learned ;  and  in  some  periods  there  are  greater  changes 
in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  In  our  present  period, 
we  find  few  or  no  improvements  in  the  language  of 
the  learned,  because  there  were  few  or  no  improve- 
ments made  in  learning.  The  works  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower,  who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, are  as  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader,  as  those 
of  King  James  I.  of  Scotland,  Lydgate,  or  Occleve. 
But  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  William  Caxton, 
that  the  language  of  the  common  people  of  England 
underwent  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  course 
of  this  period.  "  Certaynly  the  langage  now  used 
(A.D.  1490),  varyeth  ferre  from  that  which  was 
used  and  spoken  whan  I  was  born.  For  we  En- 
glishe  men  ben  borne  under  the  domynacyon  of  the 
uione,  which  is  never  stedfaste,  but  ever  waveiynge." 
The  difference  between  the  language  most  commonly 
used  and  most  generally  understood,  and  that  which 
was  affected  by  the  polite  and  learned,  was  then  so 
great,  that  Mr.  Caxton  (who  was  much  employed  in 
translating  books  out  of  French  into  English)  was 
greatly  perplexed  what  words  to  use,  in  order  to  ren- 
der his  translations  universally  useful  and  agreeable. 
•'  Some  geutylmen  (says  he)  have  blamed  me,  say- 
ing, that  in  my  translacyous  I  had  over  curyous 
termes,  which  could  not  be  understande  of  comyn 
peple,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms 
in  my  translacyons ;  and  fayn  wolde  I  satisfy  every 
man.  But  som  honest  and  grete  clerkes  have  been 
wyth  me,  and  desired  me  to  wryte  the  moste  cury- 
ous termes  that  1  coude  fynde.  And  thus  between 
playn,  rude,  and  curious,  I  stand  abashed."  To  ex- 
tricate himself  out  of  this  difficulty,  Caxton  very 
wisely  resolved  to  use  terms  neither  over  rude  nor 
over  curious. 

Difference  of  dialect  is  common  to  every  language, 
in  every  age  and  country,  especially  in  countries  of 
great  extent,  and  divided  into  many  provinces.  This 
difference  was  so  great  in  England,  in  this  period, 
that  (as  we  are  told)  the  inhabitants  of  one  county 
hardly  understood  those  of  another.  "That  comyne 
Englishe  that  is  spoken  in  one  shyre  varyeth  from 
another;  iusomuche,  that  in  my  dayes  happened, 
that  certayn  nierchaunts  were  in  a  shipp  in  Tamyse, 
for  to  have  sailed  over  the  see  into  Zelande,  and  for 
lacke  of  wynd  they  taryed  atte  Forland,  and  went  to 
land  for  to  refreshe  them  ;  and  one  of  them,  named 
Shefl'elde,  a  mercer,  came  into  an  hows,  and  axed 
for  mete,  and  specyally  he  axed  arter  egges ;  and 
the  good  wyf  answerde.  That  she  coude  speke  no 
Frenshe.  And  the  merchant  was  angry ;  for  he 
also  coude  speke  no  Frenshe  ;  but  wolde  have  hadde 
egges,  and  she  understode  him  not.  And  thenne  at 
last  another  sayd,  that  he  wolde  have  ceyren ; 
thenne  the  good  wyf  sayd,  that  she  understode  him 
well." 

From  the  specimens  that  have  been  given  of  the 
English  of  this  period,  from  the  best  writers  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  the  reader  must  have  observed  with 


some  surprise  their  various  and  irregular  manner  of 
spelling,  which  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  obscu- 
rity of  their  writings.  Spelling,  in  those  times,  was 
so  perfectly  arbitrary  and  unsettled,  that  the  yame 
writer  spelt  the  same  word  two  or  three  different 
ways  in  the  same  page.  In  a  word,  every  writer 
contented  himself  wiih  putting  together  any  combi- 
nation of  letters  that  occurred  to  him  at  the  time, 
which  he  imagined  would  suggest  the  word  he  in- 
tended to  his  readers,  without  ever  reflecting  what 
letters  others  used,  or  he  himself  had  used,  on  for- 
mer occasions,  for  that  purjiose. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  very  material  diffe- 
rence between  the  language  of  England  and  of  the 
low  lands  of  Scotland,  in  this  period;  the  writers  of 
the  one  country  being  as  intelligible  to  a  modern 
reader  as  those  of  the  other.  Of  this  any  one  may 
be  convinced,  by  comparing  the  works  of  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  and  John  Barbour,  or  of  any  two  contempo- 
rary writers  of  the  two  countries.  There  was  pro- 
bably a  considerable  difference  in  the  prouunciation, 
as  there  is  at  present. 

Customs  which  have  been  long  established  are  apt 
to  be  continued,  after  a  change  of  circumstances 
has  rendered  them  absurd  and  inconvenient.  Could 
any  custom  be  more  inconvenient  and  unreasonable, 
than  to  compose  and  promulgate  the  laws  of  a 
country  in  a  language  which  few  of  the  legislators, 
and  hardly  any  of  the  other  inhabitants,  understood  ? 
Such  a  custom  prevailed  in  England  in  this  period. 
The  numerous  statutes  made  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV.,  v.,  and  VI.,  and  of  Edward  IV.,  except  a  very 
few  in  Latin,  were  composed,  recorded,  and  promul- 
gated in  French  ;  though  that  language  was  then 
very  little  understood  or  used  in  England.  Many 
proofs  might  be  produced  of  this  last  fact ;  but  the 
express  testimony  of  an  author  of  undoubted  credit, 
who  flourished  in  those  times,  will  be  sufficient. 
Caxton  assures  us  that  the  great  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  in  trans- 
lating books  out  of  French  into  English,  were, 
"  I.  Because  mostquantyty  of  the  peple  understoude 
ne  Frenshe  here  in  this  noble  royame  of  England — 
and,  2.  To  satisfy  the  requestes  of  his  syngular  good 
lordes,"  who  needed  these  translations  as  well  as 
others.  Richard  III.  and  the  pavliament  which 
met  at  Westminster  in  1483,  put  an  end  to  this 
absurd  custom,  by  framing  their  acts  iu  the  English 
language. 

As  the  people  of  England,  in  this  period,  pos- 
sessed great  abundance  of  excellent  wool,  and  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  clothing  arts,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  comfortably  and  decently 
dressed.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  of  Sir  John  Fortescue;  who, 
in  proving  that  the  English,  who  lived  under  a  li- 
mited monarchy,  were  much  happier  than  their 
rivals  the  French,  who  lived  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment, gives  this  as  one  example  of  their  supe- 
rior happiness,  that  they  were  much  better  dressed 
or  clothed.  "  The  French  wei-yn  no  wollyn,  but  if 
it  be  a  pore  cote,  under  their  uttermost  gannent, 
made  of  grete  canvas,  and  call  it  a  frok.  Their 
hosyn  be  of  like  canvas,  and  passin  not  their  knee ; 
wherefor  they  be  gartered,  and  their  thyghs  bare. 
Their  uifs  and  children  goue  hare  fote.  But  the 
English  wear  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their  apparell. 
They  have  also  abundance  of' bed-coverings  in  their 
houses,  and  of  all  other  woollen  stuffe."  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  Sir  John  Fortescue,  in  this  pas- 
sage, speaks  of  yeomen,  substantial  farmers,  and 
artificers.   For  it  appears,  from  an  act  of  parliament 
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made  A.U.  1444,  for  regulating  the  wages  and 
clothing  of  servants  employed  in  husbandry,  that 
their  dress  and  furniture  could  hardly  answer  the 
above  description.  By  that  law  a  bailiff  or  overseer 
was  to  have  an  allowance  of  5s.,  equivalent  to  50.v. 
money  a-year,  for  his  clothing  ;  a  hind  or  principal 
servant,  4s.,  equivalent  to  lOs.  at  present ;  an  ordi- 
nary servant,  3*.  4</.,  equivalent  to  3.'J.5.  4(/.  But  as 
all  these  persons  were  allowed  meat,  drink,  and 
wages,  they  might  be  comfortably  and  decently 
clothed,  by  expending  a  part  of  their  wages  on 
their  clothing.  The  dress  of  the  labourers  and  com- 
mon people  in  this  period  appears  to  have  been 
simple  and  well  contrived,  consisting  of  shoes,  hose 
maJe  of  cloth,  breeches,  a  jacket  and  coat  buttoned 
and  fastened  about  the  body  by  a  belt  or  girdle. 
They  covered  their  heads  with  bonnets  of  cloth.  As 
the  common  people  could  not  afford  to  follow  the 
capricious  changes  of  fashion,  the  dress  of  both 
se.xes  in  that  order  seems  to  have  continued  nearly 
the  same  through  several  ages. 

But  comfort  and  decency  are  not  the  only,  very 
often  not  the  chief,  objects  regarded  in  dress.  It 
has  been  an  ancient  and  universal  custom,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  ranks  and  professions  in  so- 
ciety by  their  different  robes  and  dresses.  The  robes 
worn  by  the  kings,  princes,  dukes,  carls,  lords,  and 
knights  of  England,  on  public  solemnities,  are  so 
well  known,  and  have  been  so  often  described,  that 
a  minute  delineation  of  them  in  this  place  is  unne- 
cessary, and  would  be  tedious. 

As  vanity  contributed  as  much  as  necessity  to  the 
introduction  and  use  of  clothing,  that  powerful  uni- 
versal passion  has  presided  ever  since  in  the  pro- 
vince of  dress,  and  produced  an  almost  innumerable 
multitude  of  modes  and  faslii(jns  in  every  age. 
Many  of  these  fashions  appear  to  us  ridiculous ; 
some  of  them  were  certainly  inconvenient;  few  of 
ihera  deserve  to  be  recorded  or  revived  ;  and  there- 
fore a  very  brief  notice  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
them,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sufficient  to  gratify  the 
reader's  curiosity.  To  attempt  a  minute  detail  of 
them  all,  in  regular  succession,  would  be  as  vain  as 
to  attempt  such  a  detail  of  the  shape  of  last  year's 
clouds. 

Those  fashions  that  are  most  absurd  and  trouble- 
some, and  most  keenly  opposed  and  censured,  are 
commonly  most  permanent.  Folly  is  fickle  when  it 
is  let  alone,  but  obstinate  when  it  is  opposed.  No 
fashion  could  be  more  absurd  and  troublesome  than 
tiiat  of  the  long-pointed  shoes,  with  which  they 
could  not  walk  till  they  were  tied  to  their  knees 
with  chains.  This  fashion  was  condemned  by  the 
papal  bulls,  and  the  decrees  of  councils,  and  de- 
claimed against  with  great  vehemence  by  the  clergy; 
and  yet  it  prevailed,  in  some  degree,  almost  three 
centuries.  At  length  the  parliament  of  England 
interposed,  by  an  act,  A.  D.  14G.3,  prohibiting  the 
u»c  of  shoes  or  boots  with  pikes  exceeding  two 
inches  in  lengtii,  and  prohibiting  all  shoemakers  to 
make  shoes  or  boots  with  longer  pikes,  under  severe 
penalties.  But  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  put 
an  end  to  this  ridiculou.t  inconvenient  fashir)n.  The 
civil  power  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
church  ;  and  a  proclamation  was  ))ul)lished  in  all 
part«  of  Edgl.ind,  denouncing  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  excommunication,  b'-side.i  all  other  penalties, 
against  all  who  wore  shoes  or  boots  with  pikes 
longer  than  two  inches. 

The  dress  of  the  beaux  and  fine  gentJemcn  of 
EDi(land,  in  this  period,  was  remarkably  close  and 
light.     Their  stockings  and  breeches  were  iu  one 


j)iecc,  as  tight  to  their  limbs  as  possible,  like  the 
tartan  trouse  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland.  Their  coats  or  jackets  were  very  short, 
reaching  only  an  inch  or  two  below  the  top  of  their 
breeches ;  and  John  R(ius,  of  Warwick,  complains 
bitterly,  that,  by  the  shortness  of  their  coats,  they 
exposed  those  parts  to  view  which  ought  to  have 
been  concealed.  Parliament  also  attempted  to  pre- 
vent  this  indecency,  and  made  an  act,  A.  D.  140.3, 
that  no  man  should  wear  a  jacket  but  wliat  was  of 
such  a  length,  that,  when  he  stood  upright,  it  should 
hide  his  buttocks.  But  the  power  of  fashion  was 
greater  than  the  power  of  j)arliaincnf.  Long  hair 
was  much  admired  by  the  gay,  and  as  much  con- 
demned by  the  grave,  particularly  by  the  clergy, 
in  this  period.  John  Rous  reproaches  the  beaux  of 
his  time  for  suffering  their  long  hair  to  cover  their 
foreheads,  on  which  they  had  been  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  at  their  baptism.  On  their  heads 
they  wore  bonnets  of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet,  adorned 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  In  winter  and  bad 
weather  they  used  mantles,  which  were  at  some 
times  as  short  as  their  jackets,  and  at  other  times 
so  long,  that  their  sleeves  reached  the  ground. 
These  mantles  with  long  sleeves  are  ridiculed  by  the 
poet  Occleve,  in  the  following  lines : 

Now  hatli  this  land  little  iiedc  of  hroonies, 
To  sweep  away  the  filth  out  of  the  streete. 

Sill  side  slcve.s  of  penniless  grooms 
Will  it  uplicke,  be  it  dry  or  weete. 

When  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Henry V., 
waited  on  his  father,  Henry  IV.,  in  order  to  make 
his  peace,  he  was  dressed  in  a  mantle  or  gown  of 
blue  satin,  full  of  small  oylet  holes,  with  a  needle 
hanging  at  every  hole  by  a  silk  thread.  This  was 
sufficiently  ridiculous,  but  it  was  the  fashion. 

The  young,  gay,  and  opulent  of  the  fair  sex  were 
not  less  fond  of  ornaments,  nor  less  fickle  and  fan- 
ciful in  the  fashions  of  their  dress  than  their  ad- 
mirers. The  head-dresses  of  tiie  ladies  were  ex- 
ceedingly large,  lofty,  and  broad.  This  mode  was 
introduced  in  the  preceding  period,  prevailed  long 
both  in  France  and  England,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  a  most  enormous  pitch.  When  Isabel  of  Bavaria, 
the  vain,  voluptuous  consort  of  Charles  VI.,  kept 
her  court  at  Vincennes,  A.  D.  14IG,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  all  the  doors  of  the  palace  both 
higher  and  wider,  to  admit  the  head-dresses  of  the 
queen  and  her  ladies.  To  support  the  breadth  of 
these  dresses,  they  had  a  kind  of  artificial  horn  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  bending  upwards,  on  which 
many  folds  of  ribbons  and  other  ornaments  were 
suspended.  From  the  top  of  the  horn,  on  the  right 
side,  a  streamer,  of  silk  or  some  other  light  fabric, 
was  hung,  which  was  sometimes  allowed  to  fly  loose, 
and  sometimes  brought  over  the  bosom,  and  wrapt 
about  the  left  arm.  These  head-dresses,  by  their 
immense  size,  admitted  a  great  variety  of  ornaments, 
and  thereby  afforded  the  ladies  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  their  taste  and  fancy  to  advantage. 

'I'he  extravagance  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks, 
in  their  dress,  has  been  a  subject  of  complaint  in 
every  age,  and  in  none  more  than  in  our  present 
period.  Tiie  parliament  of  England  attempted  to 
set  bounds  to  that  extravagance,  by  several  sump- 
tuary laws,  particularly  by  two  acts  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  But  vanity  is  invincible;  and  these 
and  other  acts  of  that  kind  served  only  to  give  a 
different  turn  to  extravagance. 

The  diet  of  tiie  people  of  England  in  general,  in 
this  period  (if  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Fortescue) 
wiis  neither  coarse    nor  scanty.     "  They  drink,' 
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says  he,  "  uo  water,  except  when  they  abstain  from 
other  drinks,  by  way  of  penance,  and  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  devotion.  They  eat  plentifully  of  all  kinds 
of  fish  and  flesh,  with  which  their  country  abounds." 
This  was  probably  intended  for  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  persons  in  good  circumstances,  in 
the  richest  parts  of  the  kingdom,  lived  in  years  of 
plenty.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remark,  that  it  was 
the  chief  design  of  this  patriotic  writer,  to  convince 
his  royal  pupil,  Prince  Edward,  that  the  subjects  of 
a  limited  monarch  were  much  happier  than  the  slaves 
of  an  absolute  sovereign.  With  this  view,  he  painted 
both  the  plenty  and  jiiosperity  of  the  English,  and 
the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  French,  in  the 
strongest  colours.  "  The  commons  in  France," 
says  he,  "  be  so  impoverished  and  destroyyd,  that 
«hey  may  unith  lyve.  Thay  drynke  water,  they 
eate  apples,  with  bred  right  brown,  made  of  rye.  They 
cate  no  flesche,  but  if  it  be  selden,  a  littill  larde,  or 
of  the  intrails  or  beds  of  bests  sclayne  for  the  nobles 
and  merchaunts  of  the  laud."  But  though  it  was 
true,  that  England  had  suffered  less  than  France  by 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  exactions  of  government, 
and  that  the  English  in  general  lived  better  than 
the  French,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  la- 
bourers and  common  people,  especially  in  the  north 
of  England,  did  not  possess  that  plenty  and  variety 
of  provisions  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Fortescue. 
^neas  Silvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  assures  us, 
that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  village  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  he  lodged,  A.D.  1437, 
had  ever  seen  either  wine  or  wheat-bread ;  and  that 
they  expressed  great  surprise  when  they  saw  them 
on  his  table.  In  the  years  of  scarcity,  which  were 
too  frequent,  the  common  people  were  involved  in 
great  distress,  and  not  a  few  of  them  died  of  hunger,  or 
of  diseases  contracted  by  the  use  of  unwholesome  food. 
The  monks  in  rich  monasteries  lived  more  fully, 
and  even  more  delicately,  than  almost  any  other 
order  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  office  of  chief 
cook  was  one  of  the  great  offices  in  these  monaste- 
ries, and  was  conferred  with  great  impartiality,  on 
that  brother  who  had  studied  the  art  of  cookery 
with  most  success.  The  historian  of  Croyland-abbey 
speaks  highly  in  praise  of  brother  Laurence  Cha- 
teres,  the  cook  of  that  monastery ;  who,  prompted 
by  the  love  of  God,  and  zeal  for  religion,  had  given 
forty  pounds  (equivalent  to  4U0/.  at  present)  "  for 
the  recreation  of  the  convent  with  the  milk  of  al- 
monds on  iish-days."  He  gives  us  also  a  long  and 
very  particular  statute  which  was  made  for  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  this  almond-milk,  with  the 
finest  bread  and  best  honey. 

The  secular  clergy  were  no  enemies  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table ;  and  some  of  them  contrived  to 
convert  gluttony  and  drunkenness  into  religious  ce- 
remonies, by  the  celebration  of  glutton-masses,  as 
they  very  properly  called  them.  These  glutton- 
masses  were  celebrated  five  times  a-year,  in  honour 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  this  manner :  early  in  the 
morning,  the  people  of  the  parish  assembled  in  the 
church,  loaded  with  ample  stores  of  meats  and  drinks 
of  all  kinks.  As  soon  as  mass  ended,  the  feast  be- 
gan, in  which  the  clergy  and  laity  engaged  with 
equal  ardour.  The  church  was  turned  into  a  tavern, 
and  became  a  scene  of  excessive  riot  and  intem- 
perance. The  priests  and  people  of  different  pa- 
rishes entered  into  formal  contests,  which  of  them 
should  have  the  greatest  glutton-mass,  that  is,  which 
of  them  should  devour  ^he  greatest  quantities  of 
meat  and  drink,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

It  was  now  become  the  custom  in  great  families 


to  have  four  meals  a-day,  viz.  breakfasts,  dinners, 
suppers,  and  liveries,  which  was  a  kind  of  collation 
in  their  bed-chambers,  immediately  before  thev 
went  to  rest.  As  our  ancestors  in  this  period  were 
still  early  risers,  they  breakfaste  1  at  seven,  and 
dined  at  ton  o'clock  forenoon,  supped  at  four  after- 
noon, and  had  their  liveries  between  eight  and 
nine;  soon  after  which  they  went  to  bed.  But 
though  they  breakfasted  thus  early,  their  appetites 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  keen.  The  breakfast 
of  an  earl  and  his  countess,  on  Sundays,  Tuesdavs, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  in  the  holy  fast  of  Lent, 
was,  "  first  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers,  two  mein- 
chetts,*  a  quart  ot  beer,  a  quart  of  wine,  two  pieces 
of  salt  fish,  six  bacoued  herrings,  four  white  her- 
rings, or  a  dish  of  sproits."  This,  for  two  persons, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  a  tolerable  al- 
lowance for  a  day  of  fasting.  Theii  suppers  on 
these  days  were  equally  plentiful.  Their  breakfast 
on  flesh-days  was,  "  first  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers, 
two  mauchetts,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
half  a  cheyne  of  mutton,  or  a  cheyne  of  beef  boiled." 
The  liveries,  or  evening  collations,  for  the  lord  and 
lady  were,  "  first  .two  manchetts,  a  loaf  of  household 
bread,  a  gallon  of  beer,  and  a  quart  of  wine."  The 
wine  was  warmed,  and  mixed  with  spiceries.  No 
rule  was  fixed  for  dinners,  as  these  were  the  princi- 
pal meals,  at  which  they  entertained  their  company. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and 
labourers  breakfasted  at  eight  in  the  morning,  dined 
at  noon,  and  supped  at  six  in  the  evening ;  which 
were  later  hours  than  those  of  the  nobility.  So 
different  are  the  customs  of  one  age  from  those  of 
another. 

The  hospitality  of  the  great  and  opulent  barons 
of  this  period  has  been  already  mentioned.  These 
barons  not  only  kept  numerous  households,  but  they 
frequently  entertained  still  greater  numbers  of  their 
retainers,  friends,  and  vassals.  These  entertain- 
ments were  conducted  with  much  formal  pomp  and 
stateliness,  but  not  with  equal  delicacy  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  lord  of  the  mansion  sat  in  state,  in  his 
great  chamber,  at  the  head  of  his  long  clumsy  oaken 
board ;  and  his  guests  were  seated  on  each  side,  on 
long  hard  benches  or  forms,  exactly  according  to 
their  stations ;  and  happy  was  the  man  whose  rank 
entiled  him  to  be  placed  above  the  great  family 
silver-salt  in  the  middle.  The  table  was  loaded  with 
capacious  pewter  dishes,  filled  with  salt-beef,  mut- 
ton, and  butcher-meat  of  all  kinds  ;  with  venison, 
poultiy,  sea-fowls,  wild-fowls,  game,  fish,  &c.  &c. 
dressed  in  different  ways,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times.  The  sideboards  were  plentifully  fur- 
nished with  ale,  beer,  and  wines,  which  were  handed 
to  the  company,  when  called  for,  in  pewter  and 
wooden  cups,  by  the  mareschals,  grooms,  yeomen, 
and  waiters  of  the  chamber,  ranged  in  regular  order. 
But  with  all  this  pomp  and  plenty,  there  was  little 
elegance.  The  guests  were  all  obliged  to  use  their 
fingers  instead  of  forks,  as  those  most  simple  and 
useful  instruments,  which  contribute  so  much  to 
cleanliness,  were  not  yet  introduced.  They  sat 
down  to  table  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
did  not  rise  from  it  till  one  in  the  afternoon,  by 
which  three  of  the  best  hours  of  the  day  were  spent 
in  gormandizing. 

The  feasts  at  coronations  and  royal  marriages, 
and  at  the  installation  of  great  prelates,  were  ex- 
ceedingly splendid  in  this  period;  and  at  these 
feasts  prodigious  multitudes  were  entertained.     The 

I  *  A  lu.anchet  was  a  small  loaf  of  the  finest  bread,  weight 
'six  ounces. 
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marriage  feast  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  queen  Jaue  of 
Navarre  consisted  of  si.x  courses;  three  of  flesh 
and  fowls,  and  three  of  fish.  AU  these  courses  were 
accompanied  and  adorned  with  "  sultleties,"  as  they 
were  called.  These  "  suttleties"  were  figures  in 
pastry,  of  men,  women,  beasts,  birds,  &c.  placed  on 
the  table  to  be  admired,  but  not  touched.  Each  fi- 
gure had  a  label  affixed  to  it ;  containing  some  wise 
or  witty  saying,  suited  to  the  occasion  of  the  feast, 
which  was  the  reason  they  were  called  "suttleties." 
The  installation  feast  of  George  Neville,  archbishop 
of  York,  and  chanctdlor  of  England,  exceeded  all 
others  in  splendour  and  expense,  and  in  the  num- 
ber and  qu.ility  of  the  guests.  The  reader  may 
form  some  idea  of  this  enormous  feast,  by  perusing 
the  following  catalogue  of  the  provisions  prepared 
for  it. 

"  The  goodly  provision  made  for  the  installation- 
feast  of  George  Xeville,archbishopofYork,A.D.  14G6. 

In  wheat,  quarters 300 

In  ale,  tuns   300 

In  wine,  tuns 1 00 

In  ipoerasse,  pipes    1 

In  oxen 10 1 

In  wild  bulls 6 

In  muttons 1000 

In  veals 304 

In  porkes    304 

In  swanns 400 

In  geese 2(X)0 

In  cappons 1000 

In  piggs 2000 

In  plovers 400 

In  quailes 1200 

In  fowles  called  rees 2400 

In  peacocks    104 

Id  mallards  and  tcalcs 4000 

In  cranes    204 

In  kidds 204 

In  chickens     2000 

In  pigeons 2000 

In  Connies 4000 

In  bittors    204 

In  heronshaws    400 

In  pheasants 200 

In  partridges 500 

In  woodcocks 400 

In  curliews 100 

In  egrits 10(X) 

In  stags,  bucks,  and  roes 500 

In  pasties  of  venison  cold 4000 

In  parted  dishes  of  jellies 1000 

In  plain  dishes  of  jellies   3000 

In  cold  tarts,  baked 4000 

In  cold  cusUrds,  baked    .3(K)0 

In  hot  pasties  of  venison 150(J 

In  hot  custards 2000 

In  pikes  and  breams 308 

In  por{)oise8  and  seals   12 

Spices,  sugared  dolicates,  and  wafers  plenty." 
This  curious  bill  of  fare  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  this  enormous  feast.  No  turkies  are  men- 
tiVined  in  it,  because  they  were  not  then  known  in 
England.  Cranes,  heronshaws,  porpoises,  and  seals, 
are  seldom  seen  at  modern  entertainments. 

Few  things  are  more  permanent,  and  less  liable 
*o  change,  than  national  diversions.  The  sports  of 
the  field  have  been  the  favourite  diversions  of  per- 
tontof  rank  iind  fortune  through  many  successive 
ages  ;  and  in  the  short  intervals  of  peace  between 
one  War  and   another,  were  jiursued   with   n»  much 


live  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  princes, 
nobles,  knights,  and  esquires,  displayed  their  cou- 
rage, strength,  and  dexterity,  in  horsemansfiip  and 
the  use  of  arms,  in  splendid  tilts  and  tournaments, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  great  and  the  fair; 
while  the  common  people  diverted  themselves  with 
feats  of  boxing,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  &c.  &c. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors,  in  the  woods  and  wilds  of 
Germany,  were  as  desperate  adventurers  at  games 
of  chance,  as  the  most  thoughtless  and  fearless  of 
their  posterity  in  the  present  times ;  and  we  meet 
with  complaints  of  the  prevalence  of  this  pernicious 
humour  in  every  intervening  age.  Miracles,  mys- 
teries, and  moralities  continued,  with  very  little  va- 
riation, to  be  the  only  representations  that  resem- 
bled theatrical  entertainments  for  several  centuries, 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  so  in  the  present  pe- 
riod. The  foot-ball  was,  in  those  times,  a  favourite 
diversion  of  the  common  people  ;  and  the  hand-ball 
of  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  played  with  it 
on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot,  for  great  sums  of 
money.  There  was  never  wanting  in  the  middle 
ages,  a  great  number  of  jugglers,  minstrels,  mimics, 
mummers,  tumblers,  rope-dancers,  and  other  artists, 
who  supported  themselves  by  diverting  others ;  and 
they  seem  to  have  been  no  contemptible  performer* 
in  their  several  arts.  In  a  word,  the  amusements  of 
persons  of  all  ranks,  for  more  than  five  centuries 
after  the  conquest,  were  so  much  the  same,  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  detail  of  them  in 
every  period;  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe, 
in  their  proper  places,  such  new  amusements  as  have 
been  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

Such  was  the  martial  spirit  that  reigned  in  the 
present  period,  that  the  legislatois  of  both  the  Bri- 
tish kingdoms  attempted  to  compel  the  people  to  re- 
linquish their  most  favourite  pastimes,  and  to  spend 
all  their  leisure  hours  in  archerv. 

Card-playing  was  probably  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain in  the  course   of  this  period.      Playing-cards 
were  made,  and  most  likely  invented,  about  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Jaquemin  Gringonneur,  a  painter  in  Paris. 
They  were  invented,  it  is  said,  for  the  amusement  of 
that  unhajipy  prince,  Charles  VI.,  in  his  lucid  in- 
tervals.    That  they  were  made  for,  and  used  by  that 
prince,  is  evident,  from  the  following  article  in  his 
treasurer's  accounts  :    "  Paid   fifty-six   shillings  of 
Paris,   to  Jaquemin   Gringonneur  the  painter,  for 
three  packs  of  cards  gilded  with  gold,  and   painted 
with  diverse  colours  and  devices,   to  be  carried  to 
the  king  for  his  amusement."     From  the  above  ar- 
ticle  we    perceive,   that   playing-cards   were  origi- 
nally very  different  in  their  appearance   and  their 
price  from  what   they  are  at  present.     They   were 
gilded,  and  the  figures  were  painted  or  illuminated, 
which  required  no  little  skill  and  genius,  as  well  as 
labour.     The  price  of  one  pack  of  these  cards  was 
no  less  than  18«.  8d.  of  Paris,  a  very  considerable 
sum  in  those  times.     The  last  circumstance  is  pro- 
bably  one   reason    that    ])laying-card8    were   little 
known  or  used  for  a  good  many  years  after  they 
were  invented.     Though  we  meet  with  several  com- 
plaints of  the   too  great  prevalence  of  dice-playing, 
we  have  met  with  none  with  regard  to  card-playing, 
in  the  writers  of  those  times.     By  degrees,  however, 
cards  became   cheaper,   and  the   use  of  them  more 
common :  and  we  nave  the  evidence  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  that  both  card-playing  and  card-making 
were  known  and  prattisf^l   in  England  before  the 
■rid  of  this  j)eriod.     On  an  apj)lication   of  the  card 
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act  was  made  against  the   importation  of  playing- 
cards.     We  now  return  to  the  political  history. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 
HENRY  VII. 


Accession  of  Henry  VII. — His  title  to  tfie  croim — 
King's  prejudice  against  the  house  of  York — His 
joijful  reception  in  London  —  His  coronation  — 
Sweating  sichness — A  parliament — Entail  of  the 
crown — Kijig's  marriage — An  insurrection — Dis- 
contents of  the  people — Lambert  Simnel — Revolt  of 
Ireland — Intrigues  of  the  duchess  of  Burgundy — 
Lambert  Simnel  invades  England — Battle  of  Stoke — 
Queen's  coronation. 

The  victory  which  the  earl  of  Richmond  gained 
at  Bosworth  was  entirely  decisive,  being  attended  as 
well  with  the  total  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  royal 
army  as  with  the  death  of  the  king  himself.  Joy  for 
this  great  success  suddenly  prompted  the  soldiers  in 
the  field  of  battle  to  bestow  on  their  victorious  gene- 
ral the  appellation  of  King,  which  he  had  not  hither- 
to assumed ;  and  the  acclamations  of  "  Long  live 
Henry  the  Seventh  !  "  by  a  natural  and  unpremedi- 
tated movement,  resounded  from  all  quarters.  To 
bestow  some  appearance  of  formality  on  this  species 
of  military  election,  Sir  William  Stanley  brought  a 
crown  of  ornament  which  Richard  wore  in  battle, 
and  which  had  been  found  among  the  spoils ;  and 
he  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  victor.  Henry  himself 
remained  not  in  suspense,  but  immediately,  without 
hesitation,  accepted  of  the  magnificent  present  which 
was  tendered  hira.  He  was  come  to  the  crisis  of 
his  fortune;  and  being  obliged  suddenly  to  deter- 
mine himself,  amidst  great  difficulties  which  he 
must  have  frequently  revolved  in  his  mind,  he  chose 
that  part  which  his  ambition  suggested  to  him,  and 
to  which  he  seemed  to  be  invited  by  his  present 
success. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  and 
law,  at  this  period,  is  thus  given  by  Hallam. 

"  The  general  privileges  of  the  nation  were  far 
more  secure  than  those  of  private  men.  Great  vio- 
lence was  often  used  by  the  various  officers  of  the 
crown,  for  which  no  adequate  redress  could  be  pro- 
cured, the  courts  of  justice  were  not  strong  enough, 
whatever  might  be  their  temper,  to  chastise  such 
aggressions ;  juries,  through  intimidation  or  igno- 
rance, returned  such  verdicts  as  were  desired  by 
the  crown  ;  and,  in  general,  there  was  perhaps  little 
effective  restraint  upon  the  government,  except  in 
the  two  articles  of  levying  money  and  enacting  laws. 

"  The  peers  alone,  a  small  body,  varying  from 
about  fifty  to  eighty  persons,  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  aristocracy,  which,  except  that  of  sitting  in  parlia- 
ment, were  not  very  considerable,  far  less  oppres- 
sive. All  below  them,  even  their  children,  were 
commoners,  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  equal  to 
each  other.  In  the  gradation  of  ranks,  which,  if 
not  legally  recognised,  must  still  subsist  through 
the  necessary  inequalities  of  birth  and  wealth,  we 
find  the  gentry,  or  principal  landholders,  many  of 
them,  distinguished  by  knighthood,  and  all  by 
bearing  coat  armour,  but  without  any  exclusive  pri- 
vilege ;  the  yeomanry,  or  small  freeholders  and  far- 
mers, a  very  numerous  and  respectable  body,  some 
occu])ying  their  own  estates,  some  those  of  landlords; 
the  burgesses  and  inferior  inhabitants  of  trading 
towns,  and,  lastly,  the  peasantry  and  labourers. 
Of  these,    in   earlier  timeg,    a  considerable  part, 


though  not  perhaps  so  very  large  a  proportion  as  is 
usually  taken  for  granted,  had  been  in  the  igno- 
minious state  of  villenage,  incapable  of  possessing 
property,  but  at  the  will  of  their  lords.  They  had, 
however,  gradually  been  raised  above  this  servitude; 
many  had  acquired  a  stable  possession  of  lands  un- 
der the  name  of  copyholders ;  and  the  condition  of 
mere  villenage  was  become  rare. 

"  The  three  courts  at  Westminster,  the   King's 
Bench,-  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  consisting 
of  four  or  five  judges,  administered  justice  to  the 
whole  kingdom ;  the  first  having  an  appellant  juris- 
diction over  the  second,  and   the   third  being  in  a 
great   measure    confined    to   causes    affecting    the 
crown's  property.     But  as  all  suits  relating  to  land, 
as  well  as  some  others,  and  all  criminal  indictments, 
could  only  be  determined,   so  far  as  they  depended 
on   oral  evidence,  by  a  jury  of  the  county,  it  was 
necessary    that    justices    of    assize    and   gaol-deli- 
very,  being  in  general  the  judges  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster,  should  travel  into  each  county  com- 
monly twice  a  year,  in   order  to  try  issues  of  fact, 
so  called  in   distinction  from  issues  of  law,  where 
the   suitors    admitting  all  essential  facts,  disputed 
the  rule  applicable  to  them.     By  this  device,  which 
is  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  funda- 
mental privilege  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  conveni- 
ence of  private  suitors,  as  well  as  accused  persons, 
was  made  consistent  with  an  uniform  jurisprudence; 
and  though  the  reference  of  every  legal  question, 
however  insignificant,  to  the  court*  above  must  have 
been  inconvenient  and  expensive  in  a   still  greater 
degree  than  at  present,  it  had  doubtless  a  powerful 
tendency  to  knit  together  the  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  check  the  influence  of  feudality  and  clan- 
ship, to  make  the  distant  counties  better  acquainted 
with  the  capital  city,   and  more  accustomed  to  the 
cause  of  government,   and  to  impair  the  spirit  of 
provincial  patriotism  and  animosity.      The  minor 
tribunals  of  each  county,  hundred,  and  manor,  re- 
spectable for   tlieir  antiquity  and  for  their  efi"ect  in 
preserving  a  sense  of  freedom  and  justice,  had  in  a 
great  measure,  though  not  probably  so  much  as  in 
modern  times,  gone  into  disuse.     In  a  few  counties 
there  still  remained  a  palatine  jurisdiction,  exclusive 
of  the  king's  courts;  but  in  these  the  common  rules 
of  law  and  the  mode  of  trial  by  jury  were  preserved. 
Justices  of  the  peace,   appointed  out  of  the  gentle- 
men of  each  county,  inquired  into  criminal  charges, 
committed  offenders  to  prison,  and  tried  them  at 
their  quarterly  sessions,  according  to  the  same  forms 
as  the  judges  of  gaol-delivery.    The  chartered  towns 
had  their  separate  jurisdiction  under  the  municipal 
magistracy. 

"  The  laws  against  theft  were  severe,  and  capital 
punishments  unsparingly  inflicted.  Yet  they  had 
little  effect  in  repressing  acts  of  violence,  to  which 
a  rude  and  licentious  state  of  manners  and  very  im- 
perfect dispositions  for  preserving  the  public  peace 
naturally  gave  rise.  These  were  frequently  perpe- 
trated or  instigated  by  men  of  superior  wealth  and 
power  above  the  control  of  the  mere  men  of  power, 
above  the  control  of  the  officers  of  justice.  Mean- 
while the  kingdom  was  increasing  in  opulence,  the 
English  merchants  possessed  a  large  share  of  the 
trade  of  the  north ;  and  a  woollen  manufactory, 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  had 
not  only  enabled  the  legislature  to  restrain  the  im- 
ports of  cloths,  but  begun  to  supply  foreign  nations 
The  population  may  probably  be  reckoned,  without 
any  ni.iterial  error,  at  three  millions,  but  by  no 
means   distributed  in   the  same   proportion   as   a* 
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present;  the  northern  counties,  espeiially  Lanca- 
shire and  Cumberland,  being  very  ill  peopled,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  London  and  \Vcstniiuster  not 
exceeding  sixty  or  seventy  thousand." 

There  were  many  titles  on  whirh  Henry  could 
found  his  right  to  the  crown;  but  no  one  of  them 
free  from  great  objections,  if  considered  with  respect 
cither  to  justice  or  to  policy. 

During  some  years  Henry  had  been  regarded  as 
heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  by  the  party  attach-jd 
to  that  family  ;  but  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter itself  was  generally  thought  to  be  very  ill- 
founded.  Henry  IV.  who  had  first  raised  it  to  royal 
dignity,  had  never  clearly  defined  the  foundation  of 
his  cl.iim  :  and  while  hi;  plainly  invaded  the  order 
of  fiuccession,  he  had  not  acknowledged  the  election 
of  the  people.  The  parliament,  it  is  true,  had  often 
recognised  the  title  of  the  Lancastrian  princes  ;  but 
these  votes  had  little  authority,  being  considered  as 
instances  of  complaisance  towards  a  family  in  pos- 
session of  j)resent  power  :  and  they  had  accordingly 
been  often  reversed  during  the  late  prevalence  of 
the  house  of  York.  Prudent  men  also,  who  had 
[)een  willing,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  submit  to  any 
established  authority,  desired  not  to  sec  the  claims 
of  that  family  revived;  claims  which  must  produce 
many  convulsions  at  present,  and  which  disjointed 
for  the  future  the  whole  system  of  hereditary  right. 
Besides,  allowing  the  title  of  the  house  of  Lancaster 
to  be  legal,  Henry  himself  was  not  the  true  heir  of 
that  family;  and  nothing  but  the  obstinacy  natural 
to  faction,  which  never  without  reluctance  will  sub- 
mit to  an  antagonist,  could  have  engaged  the  Lan- 
castrians to  adopt  the  earl  of  Itichmond  as  their 
head.  His  mother  indeed,  Margaret,  countess  of 
Richmond,  was  sole  daughter  and  heir  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  sprung  from  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster  :  but  the  descent  of  the  Somerset  line  was 
itself  illegitimate,  and  even  adulterous.  And  though 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  had  obtained  the  legitimation 
of  his  natural  children  by  a  patent  from  Richard  IL 
confirmed  in  parliament,  it  might  justly  be  doubted 
whether  this  deed  could  bestow  any  title  to  the 
crown;  since  in  the  patent  itself  all  the  privileges 
conferred  by  it  are  fully  enumerated,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom  is  expressly  excluded.  In 
all  settlements  of  the  crown  made  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  the  line  of  Somersei  had 
been  entirely  overlooked ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
failure  of  the  legitimate  branch,  that  men  had  paid 
any  attention  to  their  claim.  And,  to  add  to  the 
general  dissatisfaction  against  Henry's  title,  his 
mother,  from  whom  he  derived  all  his  right,  was 
still  alive ;  and  evidently  preceded  him  in  the  order 
of  succession. 

The  title  of  the  house  of  York,  both  from  the 
plain  reason  of  the  case,  and  from  the  late  popular 
government  of  Edward  IV.  had  universally  obtained 
the  prcfeionce  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people;  and 
Henry  might  ingraft  his  claim  on  the  rights  of  that 
lamily,  by  his  intended  marriage  with  the  Princess 
P^lizabeth,  the  heir  of  it ;  a  marriage  which  he  had 
solemnly  promised  U)  celebrate,  and  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  which  he  had  chiefly  owed  all  his  past  suc- 
cesses. But  many  reasons  dissuaded  Henry  from 
adopting  this  expedient.  Were  lie  to  receive  the 
crown  only  in  the  right  of  his  consort,  his  power  he 
knew  would  be  very  limited;  and  he  must  expect 
-alhcr  to  enjoy  the  bare  title  of  king  by  a  sort  of 
'■o'irtc»y,  than  possess  the  real  autliority  which  be- 
long* to  it.  Should  the  princess  die  before  him 
without  iMUC,  he  miut  deicend  from  the  throne,  and 


give  jilace  to  the  next  in  succession  :  and  even  if  his 
lied  should  be  blest  with  offspring,  it  seemed  dan- 
gerous to  expect  that  filial  piety  in  his  children 
would  prevail  over  the  ambitiim  of  obtaining  present 
possession  of  regal  power.  An  act  of  parliament, 
indeed,  might  easily  be  procured  to  settle  the  crown 
on  him  during  life ;  but  Henry  knew  how  much  su- 
perior the  claim  of  succession  by  blood  was  to  the 
authority  of  an  assembly,  which  had  always  been 
overborne  by  violence  in  the  shock  of  contending 
titles,  and  which  had  ever  been  more  governed  by 
the  conjunctures  of  the  times,  than  by  any  considera- 
tion derived  from  reason  or  public  interest. 

Tliere  was  yet  a  third  foundation  on  which  Henrv 
might  rest  his  claim — (he  right  of  conquest,  by  his 
victory  over  Richard,  the  present  possessor  of  the 
crown.  But  besides  that  Richard  himself  was 
deemed  no  better  than  an  usurper,  the  army  which 
fought  against  him  consisted  chiefly  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  a  right  of  conquest  over  England  could  never 
be  established  by  such  a  victory.  Nothing  also 
would  give  greater  umbrage  to  the  nation  than  a 
claim  of  this  nature ;  which  might  be  construed  as 
an  abolition  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
the  establishment  of  absolute  authority  in  the  sove- 
reign. William  himself,  the  Norman,  though  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  and  victorious  army  of  fo 
reigncrs,  had  at  first  declined  the  invidious  title  of 
Conqueror  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  full  establishment 
of  his  authority  that  he  had  ventured  to  advance  so 
violent  and  destructive  a  pretension. 

But  Henry  was  sensible  that  there  remained  ano- 
ther foundation  of  power  somewhat  resembling  the 
right  of  conquest,  namely,  present  possession  ;  and 
that  this  title,  guarded  by  vigour  and  abilities,  would 
be  sufficient  to  secure  perpetual  possession  of  the 
throne.  He  had  before  him  the  example  of  Henry 
IV.  who,  supported  by  no  better  pretension,  hail 
subdued  many  insurrections,  and  had  been  able  to 
transmit  the  crown  peaceably  to  his  posterity.  H"' 
could  perceive  that  this  claim,  which  had  been  per- 
petuated through  three  generations  of  the  family  of 
Lancaster,  might  still  have  subsisted,  notwithstand- 
ing the  preferable  title  of  the  house  of  York,  had 
not  the  sceptre  devolved  into  the  hands  of  Henry 
VI.  which  were  too  feeble  to  sustain  it.  Instructed 
by  this  recent  experience,  Henry  was  determined  to 
put  himself  in  possession  of  regal  authority;  and 
to  show  all  opponents  that  nothing  but  force  of  arms, 
and  a  successful  war,  should  be  able  to  expel  hkn. 
1 1  is  claim  as  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  he  wai 
resolved  to  advance  ;  and  never  allowed  it  to  be 
discussed  :  and  he  hoped  that  this  right,  favoured  i)y 
the  partisans  of  that  family,  and  seconded  by  pre- 
sent power,  would  secure  him  a  perpetual  and  an 
independent  authority. 

These  views  of  Henry  are  not  exposed  fo  much 
blame  ;  because  founded  on  good  policy,  and  even 
on  a  species  of  necessity.  Rut  there  entered  into 
all  his  measures  and  counsels  another  motive,  which 
admits  not  of  the  same  apology.  The  violent  con- 
tentions which,  during  so  long  a  period,  had  been 
maintained  between  the  rival  families,  and  the  many 
sanguinarv  revenges  which  had  been  alternately  ta- 
ken on  each  other,  had  inflamed  the  opposite  factions 
to  a  high  pitch  of  animosity.  Henry  himself,  who 
had  seen  most  of  his  near  friends  and  relations 
perish  in  battle  or  by  the  executioner,  and  who  had 
been  exposed,  in  his  own  person,  to  many  hardships 
and  dangers,  had  imbibed  a  violent  antipathy  to  the 
York  party,  which  no  time  or  experience  were  ever 
able  to  efface.     Instead  of  embracing  the  present 
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happy  opportunity  of  abolishing  these  fatal  distinc- 
tions, of  uniting  his  title  with  that  of  his  consort, 
and  of  bestowing  favour  indiscriminately  on  the 
friends  of  both  families;  he  carried  to  the  throne  all 
the  partialities  which  belong  to  the  head  of  a  fac- 
tion, and  even  the  passions  which  are  carefully 
guarded  against  by  every  true  politician  in  that  si- 
tuation. To  exalt  the  Lancastrian  party,  to  depress 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  York,  were  still  the  fa- 
vourite objects  of  his  pursuit;  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  reign,  he  never  forgot  these  early  pre- 
possessious.  Incapable,  from  his  natural  temper,  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  more  benevolent  system  of  po- 
licy, he  exposed  himself  to  many  present  inconve- 
nieucies,  by  too  anxiously  guarding  against  that  fu- 
ture possi'ble  event  which  might  disjoin  his  title  from 
that  of  the  princess  whom  he  espoused.  And  while 
he  treated  the  Yorkists  as  enemies,  he  soon  rendered 
them  such,  and  taught  them  to  discuss  that  right  to 
the  crown,  which  he  so  carefully  kept  separate  ;  and 
to  perceive  its  weakness  and  invalidity. 

To  these  passions  of  Henry,  as  well  as  to  his  sus- 
picious politics,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  measures  which 
he  embraced  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Boswor'.h. 
Edward  Plantagenet  earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  detained  in  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Sherif-Hutton  in  Yorkshire,  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  uncle  Richard  ;  whose  title  to  the  throne 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  young  prince.  Warwick 
had  now  reason  to  e.xpect  better  treatment,  as  he 
was  no  obstacle  to  the  succession  either  of  Henry  or 
Elizabeth ;  and  from  a  youth  of  such  tender  years 
no  danger  could  reasonably  be  apprehended.  But 
Sir  Robert  Willoughby  was  dispatched  by  Henry, 
with  orders  to  take  him  from  Sherif-Hutton,  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  Tower,  and  to  detain  him  in  close 
custody.  The  same  messenger  carried  directions 
that  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  confined 
to  the  same  place,  should  be  conducted  to  London, 
in  order  to  meet  Henry,  and  there  celebrate  her 
nuptials. 

Henry  himself  set  out  for  the  capital,  and  ad- 
vanced by  slow  jouruies.  Not  to  rouse  the  jealousy 
of  the  people,  he  took  care  to  avoid  all  appearance 
of  military  triumph  ;  and  so  to  restrain  the  insolence 
of  victory,  that  every  thing  about  him  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  au  established  monarch  making  a 
peaceable  progress  through  his  dominions,  rather 
than  of  a  prince  who  had  opened  his  way  to  the 
throne  by  force  of  arms.  The  acclamations  of  the 
people  were  every  where  loud,  and  no  less  sincere 
and  hearty.  Besides  that  a  young  and  victorious 
prince,  on  his  accession,  was  naturally  the  object  of 
popularity;  the  nation  promised  themselves  great  fe- 
licity from  the  new  scene  which  opened  before  him. 
During  the  course  of  near  a  whole  century  the  king- 
dom had  been  laid  waste  by  domestic  wars  and  con- 
vulsions ;  and  if  at  any  time  the  noise  of  arms  had 
ceased,  the  sound  of  faction  and  discontent  still 
threatened  new  disorders.  Henry,  by  his  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  seemed  to  insure  a  union  of  the  con- 
tending titles  of  the  two  families:  and  having  pre- 
vailed over  a  hated  tyrant,  who  had  anew  disjointed 
the  succession  even  of  the  house  of  York,  and  had 
filled  his  own  family  with  blood  and  murder,  he  was 
every  where  attended  with  the  unfeigned  favour  of 
the  people.  Numerous  and  splendid  troops  of  gentry 
and  nobility  accompanied  his  progress.  The  mayor 
and  companies  of  London  received  him  as  he  ap- 
proached the  city :  the  crowds  of  people  and  citizens 
were  zealous  in  their  expressions  of  satisfaction. 
But  Henry,  amidst  thi.s  general  effusion  of  joy,  dis- 


covered still  the  stateliness  and  reserve  of  his  tem- 
per, which  made  him  scorn  to  court  popularity :  he 
entered  London  in  a  close  chariot,  and  would  not 
gratify  the  people  with  a  sight  of  their  new  sovereign. 

But  the  king  did  not  so  much  neglect  the  favour 
of  the  people  as  to  delay  giving  them  assurances  of 
his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  which  he 
knew  to  be  so  passionately  desired  by  the  nation. 
On  his  leaving  Britanny,  he  had  artfully  dropped 
some  hints,  that  if  he  should  succeed  in  his  enter- 
prise, and  obtain  the  crown  of  England,  he  would 
espouse  Anne,  the  heir  of  that  duchy ;  and  the  re- 
port of  this  engagement  had  already  reached  Eng- 
land, and  had  begotten  anxiety  in  the  people,  and 
even  in  Elizabeth  herself.  Henry  took  care  to  dis- 
sipate these  apprehensions,  by  solemnly  renewing, 
before  the  council  and  principal  nobility,  the  pro- 
mise which  he  had  already  given  to  celebrate  his 
nuptials  with  the  English  princess.  But  though 
bound  by  honour,  as  well  as  by  interest,  to  complete 
this  alliance,  he  was  resolved  to  postpone  it  till  the 
ceremony  of  his  own  coronation  should  be  finished, 
and  till  his  title  should  be  recognised  by  parliament. 
Still  anxious  to  support  his  personal  and  hereditary 
right  to  the  throne,  he  dreaded  lest  a  preceding 
marriage  with  the  princess  should  imply  a  partici- 
pation of  sovereignty  in  her,  and  raise  doubts  of  his 
own  title  by  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

There  raged  at  that  time  in  London,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  a  species  of  malady  unknown 
to  any  other  age  or  nation,  the  sweating  sickness, 
which  occasioned  the  sudden  death  of  great  multi- 
tudes ;  though  it  seemed  not  to  be  propagated  by 
any  contagious  infection,  but  arose  from  the  general 
disposition  of  the  air  and  of  the  human  body.  In 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  patient  commonly 
died  or  recovered ;  but  when  the  pestilence  had 
exerted  its  fury  for  a  few  weeks,  it  was  observed, 
either  from  alterations  in  the  air,  or  from  a  more 
proper  regimen  which  had  been  discovered,  to  be 
considerably  abated.  Preparations  were  then  made 
for  the  ceremony  of  Henry's  coronation.  In  ordei 
to  heighten  the  splendour  of  that  spectacle,  he  be- 
stowed the  rank  of  knight  banneret  on  twelve  per- 
sons ;  and  he  conferred  peerages  on  three.  Jasper 
earl  of  Pembroke,  his  uncle,  was  created  duke  of 
Bedford  ;  Thomas  Lord  Stanley,  his  father-in-law, 
earl  of  Derby;  and  Edward  Courteney,  earl  of  De- 
vonshire. At  the  coronation,  likewise,  there  ap- 
peared a  new  institution,  which  the  king  had  esta- 
blished for  security  as  well  as  pomp,  a  band  of  fifty 
archers,  who  were  termed  yeomeu  of  the  guard.  But 
lest  the  people  should  take  umbrage  at  this  unusual 
symptom  of  jealousy  in  the  prince,  as  if  it  implied  a 
personal  diffidence  of  his  subjects,  he  declared  the 
institution  to  be  perpetual.  The  ceremony  of  coro- 
nation was  performed  by  Cardinal  Bourchier,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  parliament  being  assembled  at  Westminster, 
the  majority  immediately  appeared  to  be  devoted 
partisans  of  Henry ;  all  persons  of  another  disposi- 
tion either  declining  to  stand  in  those  dangerous 
times,  or  being  obliged  to  dissemble  their  principles 
and  inclinations.  The  Lancastrian  party  had  every 
where  been  successful  in  the  elections  ;  and  even 
many  had  been  returned,  who,  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  house  of  York,  had  been  exposed  to  the  rigour 
of  law,  and  had  been  condemned  by  sentence  of  at- 
tainder and  outlawry.  Their  right  to  take  seats  in 
the  house  being  questioned,  the  case  was  referred 
to  all  the  judges,  who  assembled  in  the  exchequer 
chamber,  iu  order  to  deliberate  on  so  delicate  a  sub- 
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ject.  The  opinion  delivered  was  prudent,  and  pre- 
served a  just  temperament  between  law  and  expe- 
diency. The  judges  determined,  that  the  members 
attainted  should  forbear  taking  their  seat  till  an  act 
were  passed  for  the  reversal  of  their  attainder.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  act;  and  in  it 
were  comprehended  a  hundred  ami  seven  persons  of 
the  king's  party. 

But  a  scrujile  was  started  of  a  nature  still  more 
important.  The  king  himself  had  been  attainted  ; 
and  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  might  thence 
be  exposed  to  some  doubt.  The  judges  extricated 
themselves  from  this  dangerous  question,  by  assert- 
ing it  as  a  maxim  :  "  That  the  crown  takes  away  all 
defects  and  stops  in  blood;  and  that  from  the  time 
the  king  assumed  royal  authority,  the  fountain  was 
clearetl,  and  all  attainders  and  corruptions  of  blood 
discharged."  Besides  that  the  case,  from  its  urgent 
necessity,  admitted  of  no  deliberation,  the  judges 
probably  thought,  that  no  sentence  of  a  court  of 
judicature  had  authority  sufficient  to  bar  the  right 
of  succession ;  that  the  heir  to  the  crown  was  com- 
monly exposed  to  such  jealousy  as  might  often  oc- 
casion stretches  of  law  and  justice  against  him  ;  and 
that  a  prince  might  even  be  engaged  in  unjustifiable 
measures  during  his  predecessor's  reign,  without 
meriting  on  that  account  to  be  excluded  from  the 
throne,  which  was  his  birthright. 

With  a  parliament  so  obsequious,  the  king  could 
not  fail  of  obtaining  whatever  act  of  settlement  he 
was  pleased  to  require.  He  seems  only  to  have  en- 
tertained some  doubt  within  himself  en  what  claim 
he  should  ground  his  pretensions.  In  his  sj)eech  to 
the  parliament  he  mentioned  his  just  title  by  heredi- 
tarj-  light:  but  lest  that  title  should  not  be  esteemed 
sufficient,  he  subjoined  his  claim  by  the  judgment 
of  God,  who  had  given  him  victory  over  his  ene- 
mies. And  again,  lest  this  pretension  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  assuming  a  right  of  conquest,  he  en- 
sured to  his  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
former  properties  and  possessions. 

The  entail  of  the  crown  was  drawn  according  to 
the  sense  of  the  king,  and  probably  in  words  dictated 
by  him.  He  made  no  mention  in  it  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  nor  of  any  branch  of  her  family;  but  in 
other  respects  the  act  was  compiled  with  sufficient 
reserve  and  moderation.  He  did  not  insist  that  it 
should  contain  a  declaration  or  recognition  of  his 
preceding  right ;  as  on  the  other  hand  he  avoided 
the  appearance  of  a  new  law  or  ordinance.  He 
chose  a  middle  course,  which,  as  is  generally  una- 
voidable in  such  cases,  was  not  entirely  free  from 
uncertainty  and  obscurity.  It  was  voted,  "That 
the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should  rest,  remain, 
and  abide  in  the  king;"  but  whether  as  rightful  heir, 
or  only  as  present  possessor,  was  not  determined. 
In  like  manner,  Henry  was  contented  that  the  suc- 
cession should  be  secured  to  the  heirs  of  his  body; 
but  he  pretended  not,  in  case  of  their  failure,  to  ex- 
clude the  house  of  York,  or  give  the  preference  to 
that  of  Lancaster  :  he  left  that  great  point  ambigu- 
ous for  the  present,  and  trusted  that,  if  it  should 
ever  become  requisite  to  determine  it,  future  inci- 
dents would  open  the  way  for  the  decision. 

But  even  after  all  thee  precautions,  the  king  was 
»o  littli-  MatislicHl  with  his  own  title,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  applied  to  papal  authority  for  a  con- 
firmation of  it;  and  ;i«  the  court  of  Home  gladly  laid 
hold  of  all  o]iportunities  which  the  imprudence, 
weakness,  or  necesiiitics  of  princes  afforded  it  to  ex- 
tend it«  influence,  Innocent  VIII.  the  reigning 
pope,  readily  grnated  a  bull  iu  whatever  term*  the 


king  was  pleased  to  desire.     All  Henry's  titles,  by 
succession,   marriage,   parliamentary   choice,   even    j 
conquest,  are  there  enumerated ;  and  to  the  whole   | 
the  sanction  of  religion  is  added ;  excommunication    I 
is  denounced  against  every  one  who  should  cither 
disturb  him  in  the  present  possession,   or  the   heirs 
of  his  body  in  the  future  succession  of  the   crown  ; 
and  from  this  penalty  no  criminal,  except  in  the 
article  of  death,  could  be  absolved  but  by  the  pii])e 
himself,  or  his  sj)ecial  commissioners.     It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  the  security  derived  from  this  bull 
could  be  a  compensation  for  the  defect  which  it  be- 
trayed in  Henry's  title,  and  for  the  danger  of  thus 
inviting  the  pope  to  interpose  in  these  concerns. 

It  was  natural,  and  even  laudable,  in  Henry  to  re- 
verse the  attainders  which  had  passed  against  the 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster :  but  the  re- 
venges which  he  exercised  against  the  adherents  of 
the  York  family,  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
allied,  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same  light.  Yet 
the  parliament,  at  his  instigation,  j)assed  an  act  of 
attainder  against  the  late  king  himself,  against  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  viscount  Lovel, 
the  lords  Zouche  and  Fcrrars  of  Chartley,  Sir  Wal- 
ter and  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  William  Bcrkely, 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  Catesby,  and  about  twenty 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  fought  on  Richard's  side 
in  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  How  men  could  be 
guilty  of  treason,  by  supporting  the  king  in  posses- 
sion against  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  assumed  not 
the  title  of  king,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  ;  and  no- 
thing but  a  servile  complaisance  in  the  parliament 
could  have  engaged  them  to  make  this  stretch  of 
justice.  Nor  was  it  a  small  mortification  to  the 
people  in  general,  to  find  that  the  king,  prompted 
either  by  avarice  or  resentment,  could  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  so  far  violate  the  cordial 
union  which  had  previously  been  concerted  between 
the  parties,  and  to  the  expectation  of  which  he  had 
plainly  owed  his  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  king,  having  gained  so  many  points  of  con- 
sequence from  the  parliament,  thought  it  not  expe- 
dient to  demand  auy  supply  from  them,  which  the 
profound  peace  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  and  the  late 
forfeiture  of  Richard's  adherents,  seemed  to  render 
somewhat  superfluous.  The  parliament,  however, 
conferred  on  him  during  life  the  duty  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  which  had  been  enjoyed  in  the  same 
manner  by  some  of  his  immediate  predecessors ; 
and  they  added,  before  they  broke  up,  other  money 
bills  of  no  great  moment.  The  king,  on  his  part, 
made  returns  of  grace  and  favour  to  his  people.  He 
published  his  royal  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to 
all  such  as  had  taken  arms,  or  formed  any  attempts 
against  him,  provided  they  submitted  themselves 
to  mercy  by  a  certiiin  day,  and  took  the  usual  oath 
of  fealty  and  allegiance.  Upon  this  proclamation 
many  came  out  of  their  sanctuaries  ;  and  the  n.inds 
of  men  were  every  where  much  quietecL  Heury 
chose  to  take  wholly  to  himself  the  merit  of  an  act 
of  grace,  so  agreeable  to  the  nation,  rather  than 
communicate  it  with  the  parliament  (as  was  his  first 
intention),  by  passing  a  bill  to  that  purpose.  'I'hc 
earl  of  Surrey,  however,  though  he  had  submiUejl, 
and  rlelivered  himself  into  the  king's  hands,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Towit. 

During  this  parliament  the  king  also  bestowed 
favours  and  honours  on  some  particular  persons  who 
were  attached  to  him.  Ivlivard  Stafford,  eldest  »im 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the  late 
reijjn,  was  restored  U>  the  honours  of  his  familv,  as 
well  as  to  its  fortune,  which  was  very  ampie. 
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generosity,  so  unusual  ia  Henry,  was  the  effect  of 
his  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Buckinghana,  who 
had  first  concerted  the  plan  of  his  elevation,  and 
who  by  his  own  ruin  had  made  way  for  that  great 
event.  Chandos  of  Britanny  was  created  earl  of 
Bath;  Sir  Giles  Daubeney,  Lord  Daubeney;  and 
Sir  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Broke.  These  were 
all  the  titles  of  nobility  conferred  by  the  king  du- 
ring this  session  of  parliament. 

But  the  ministers  whom  Henry  most  trusted  and 
favoured  were  not  chosen  from  among  the  nobility, 
or  even  fr^m  among  the  laity.  John  Morton  and 
Richard  Fox,  two  clergymen,  persons  of  indus- 
try, vigilance,  and  capacity,  were  the  men  to  whom 
he  chiefly  confided  his  affairs  and  secret  counsels. 
They  had  shared  with  him  all  his  former  dangers 
and  distresses :  and  he  now  took  care  to  make 
them  participate  in  his  good  fortune.  They  were 
both  called  to  the  privy  council ;  Morton  was  re- 
stored to  the  bishojiric  of  Ely,  Fox  was  created 
bishop  of  Exeter.  The  former,  soon  after,  upon  the 
death  of  Bourchior,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury. The  latter  was  made  privy  seal;  and  suc- 
cessively bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and 
Winchester.  For  Henry,  as  Lord  Bacon  observes, 
loved  to  emplov  and  advance  prelates ;  because, 
havini;  rich  bishoprics  to  bestow,  it  was  easy  for  him 
to  reward  their  services :  and  it  was  his  maxim  to 
raise  them  by  slow  steps,  and  make  them  first  pass 
through  the  inferior  sees.  He  probably  expected, 
that  as  thev  were  naturally  more  dependent  on  him 
than  the  nobility,  who  during  that  age  enjoyed  pos- 
sessions and  jurisdicti(ms  dangerous  to  royal  autho- 
rity; so  the  prospect  of  farther  elevation  would  ren- 
der them  still  more  active  in  his  service,  and  more 
obsequious  to  his  commands. 

In  presenting  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
the  parliament,  anxious  to  preserve  the  legal  un- 
disputed succession  to  the  crown,  had  potitioned 
Henry,  with  demonstrations  of  the  greatest  zeal,  to 
espouse  the  princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  they  covered 
their  true  reason  under  the  dutiful  pretence  of  their 
desire  to  have  heirs  to  the  crown.  He  now  thought 
in  earnest  of  satisfying  the  minds  of  his  people  in 
that  particulanw  His  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
London,  and  that  with  greater  appearance  of  uni- 
versal joy  than  either  his  first  entry  or  his  corona- 
tion. Henry  remarked  with  much  displeasure  this 
general  favour  borne  to  the  house  of  York.  The 
suspicions  which  arose  from  it  not  only  disturbed  his 
tranquillity  during  his  whole  reign,  but  bred  dis- 
gust towards  his  consort  herself,  and  poisoned  all 
his  domestic  enjoyments.  Though  virtuous,  amia- 
ble, and  obsequious  to  the  last  degree,  she  never 
met  with  a  proper  return  of  affection,  or  even  of 
complaisance  from  her  husband  ;  and  the  malignant 
ideas  of  faction  still,  in  his  sullen  mind,  prevailed 
over  all  the  sentiments  of  conjugal  tenderness. 

The  king  had  been  carried  along  with  such  a  tide 
of  success  ever  since  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he 
thought  nothing  could  withstand  the  fortune  and 
authority  which  attended  him.  He  now  resolved 
to  make  a  progress  into  the  north,  where  the  friends 
of  the  house  of  York,  and  even  the  partisans  of  Ri- 
chard, were  numerous  ;  in  hopes  of  curing,  by  his 
presence  and  conversation,  the  prejudices  of  the 
malcontents.  When  he  arrived  at  Nottingham  he 
heard  that  viscount  Lovel,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, and  Thoinas  his  brother,  had  secretly  with- 
drawn themselves  from  their  sanctuary  at  Colches- 
ter :  but  this  news  appeared  not  to  him  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  stop  his  journey;  and  he  proceeded 


forward  to  Y'ork  He  there  beard  that  the  Staffor^is 
had  levied  an  army,  and  were  marching  to  besiege 
the  city  of  Worcester :  and  that  Lovel,  at  the  head 
of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  was  approach- 
ing to  attack  him  in  York.  Henry  was  not  dis 
maved  with  this  intelligence.  His  active  courage, 
full  of  resources,  immediately  prompted  him  to  find 
the  proper  remedy.  Though  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies in  these  disaffected  counties,  he  assembled  a 
small  body  of  troops  in  whom  he  could  confide  ;  and 
he  put  them  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  joined  to  them  all  his  own  attendants ; 
but  he  found  that  this  hasty  armament  was  more  for- 
midable by  their  spirit  and  their  zealous  attachment 
to  him,  than  by  the  arms  or  military  stores  with 
which  they  wore  provided.  He  therefore  gave  Bed- 
ford orders  not  to  approach  the  enemy;  but  pre- 
viously to  try  every  proper  expedient  to  disperse 
them.  Bedford  published  a  general  promise  of 
pardon  to  the  rebels ;  which  had  a  greater  elfect  on 
their  leader  than  on  his  followers.  Lovel,  who  had 
undertaken  an  enterprise  that  exceeded  his  courage 
and  capacity,  was  so  terrified  with  the  fear  of  deser- 
tion among  his  troops,  that  he  suddenly  withdrew 
himself;  and  after  lurking  sometime  in  Lancashire, 
he  made  his  escape  into  Flanders,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy.  His  army  sub- 
mitted to  the  king's  clemency  ;  and  the  other  rebels, 
hearing  of  this  success,  raised  the  siege  of  Worces- 
ter, and  dispersed  themselves.  The  Staffords  took 
sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Colnham,  a  village  near 
Abingdon;  but  as  it  was  found  that  this  church  had 
not  the  privilege  of  giving  protection  to  rebels,  they 
were  taken  thence :  the  elder  was  executed  at  Ty- 
burn ;  the  younger,  pleading  that  he  had  been  mis- 
led by  his  brother,  obtained  a  pardon. 

Henry's  joy  for  this  success  was  followed,  some 
time  after,  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Arthur,  in  memory  of  the  famous  British 
king  of  that  name,  from  whom  it  was  pretended  the 
family  of  Tudor  derived  its  descent. 

Tlu)ugh  Henry  had  been  able  to  defeat  this  hasty 
rebellion,  raised  by  the  relics  of  Richard's  partisans, 
his  government  was  become  in  general  unpopular  : 
the  source  of  public  discontent  arose  chiefly  from  his 
prejudices  against  the  house  of  York,  which  was  ge- 
nerally beloved  by  the  nation,  and  which  for  ^hat 
very  reason  became  every  day  more  the  object  of  his 
hatred  and  his  jealousy.  Not  only  a  preference  oa 
all  occasions,  it  was  observed,  was  given  to  the  Lan- 
castrians;  but  many  of  the  opposite  party  had  been 
exposed  to  great  severity,  and  had  been  bereaved  of 
their  fortunes  by  acts  of  attainder.  A  general  re- 
sumption likewise  had  passed  of  all  grants  made  by 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  York;  and  though  this 
rigour  had  been  covered  under  the  pretence  that  the 
revenue  was  become  insufficient  to  support  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown,  and  though  the  grants,  during  the 
later  years  of  Henry  VI.  were  resumed  by  the  same 
law,  yet  the  York  party,  as  they  were  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  resumption,  thought  it  chiefly  le- 
velled against  them.  The  severity  exercised  against 
the  earl  of  Warwick  begat  compassion  for  youtli  and 
innocence  exposed  to  such  oppression;  and  his  con- 
finement in  the  Tower,  the  very  place  where  Ed- 
ward's children  had  been  murdered  by  their  uicle, 
made  the  public  expect  a  like  eatastj-ophe  for  him, 
and  led  them  to  make  a  comparison  between  Henry 
and  that  detesteii  tyrant.  And  when  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  queen  herself  met  with  harsh  treat- 
ment, and  even  alter  the  birlh  of  a  son  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  honor  of  a  public  coronation    Henry's 
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j)ri'posscs>;i>iis  wcro  thiMi  foiuluilpil  to  be  invi'lerute, 
;iu(J  uicu  became  ec^ually  obstinate  iu  their  disgust 
to  his  government.  Nor  was  the  manuer  and  ad- 
dress of  the  kiug  calculated  to  cure  these  prejudices 
contracted  against  his  administration  ;  but  had  in 
every  thing  a  tendency  to  promote  fear,  or  at  best 
reverence,  ratlier  than  good  will  and  affection. 
While  the  idea  entertained  of  his  policy  and  vi- 
gour retained  the  nobility  and  men  of  character  in 
oiiedience;  the  eff'octs  of  his  unpopular  government 
soon  appeared,  by  incidents  of  an  extraordinary 
nature. 

There    lived   in   Oxford   one  Richard   Simon,  a 
priest,  who  possesseU  some  subtlety,  and  still   more 
enterprise  and  temerity.    This  man  hud  entertained 
the  design   of  disturbing  Henry's   government,   by 
raising  a  pretender  to  his  crown  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
])ose  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Lambert  Simnel,   a   youth 
of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  sou  of  a  baker,  and 
who,  beiui'  endowed  with  understanding   above  his 
years,  and  address  above  his  condition,  seemed  well 
titled  to  personate  a  prince  of  royal  extraction.     A 
report  had  been  spread  among  the   people,   and  re- 
ceived  with    great  avidity,  that  Richard,   duke   of 
York,  second  son  of  Edward  IV.  had,  by  a  secret 
escape,   saved  himself  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle, 
and  lay  somewhere  concealed  in  England.     Simon, 
taking  advantage  of  this   rumour,  had  at  first  in- 
structed his  pupil  to  assume  that  name,   which  he 
found  to  be  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  public  :   but 
hearing  afterwards  a  new  report,  that  Warwick  had 
made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  and  observing  that 
this  news  was  attended  with  no  less  general   satis- 
faction, he  changed  the  plan  of  his  imposture,  and 
made    Simnel    personate    that  unfortunate   prince. 
Though  the  youth  was  qualified   by   nature  for  the 
part  which  he  was  instructed  to  act,  yet  it  was  re- 
marked,   that   he  was   better  informed   in   cirium- 
stanccs  relating  to  the  royal  family,  particularly  in 
the  adventures  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  than  he  coulrl 
be  supposed  to  have  learned   from  one  of  Simon's 
condition:  and  it  was  thence  conjectured,  that  per- 
sons of  higher  rank,  partisans  of  the  house  of  York, 
had  laid  the  plan  of  this  conspiracy,  and   had  con- 
veyed proper  instructions  to  the  actors.    The  ((ueen- 
dowager  herself  was  exposed  to  suspicion  ;   and  it 
was  indeed  the  general  opinion,  however  unlikely  it 
might  seem,  that  she  had  secretly  given  her  consent 
to  the  imposture.     This  woman  was  of  a  very  rest- 
less disposition.     Finding  that,  instead  of  receiving 
the  reward  of  her  services  in  contributing  to  Henry's 
elevation,  she  herself  was  fallen  into  absolute  insig- 
n:fi(  ancc,  her  daughter   treated  with  severity,  and 
all  her  friends  brought  under  subjection,  she  liad 
conceived  the  most  violent  animosity  against  him, 
and  had  resolved  to  make  him  feel  the  elfects  of  her 
n-seiitment.     She  knew  that  the  impostor,  however 
successful,  might  easily  at  last  be  set  aside;  and  if  a 
way  could  be  found  at  his  risque  to  subvert  the  go- 
VPriiment,  she  hoped  that  a  scene  might   be  r)pened 
which,  though  difficult  at  present  exactly  to  foresee, 
would  gratify  her  revenge,  and  be  on  the  whole  less 
irksome  to  her  than  that  slavery  aud  contempt  to 
which  she  was  now  reduced. 

But  whatever  care  Simon  might  take  to  convey 
instruction  txi  his  pupil  Simnel,  he  was  sensible  that 
the  imposture  would  not  bear  a  dose  insjiection  ; 
and  he  was  therefore  determined  to  open  the  first 
public  srene  <jf  it  in  Ireiund.  That  island,  which 
wa«  zealously  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  and 
I  bore  an  ntfcctionate  regard  to  the  memory  of  C'la 
I    rence,  Warwick's  father,  wiio  had  been  their  lieu- 


tenant, was  improvideutly  allowed  by  Henry  to  re- 
main in  the  same  condition  in  which  he  found  it; 
and  all  the  counsellors  and  officers  who  had  been 
appointed  by  his  predecessors  still  retained  their  au- 
thority. No  sooner  did  Simnel  present  himself  to 
Thomas  I'itz-gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy, 
and  claim  his  protection  as  the  unfortunate  Warwick, 
than  that  credulous  nobleman,  not  suspecting  so  bold 
an  inqjosture,  gave  attention  to  him,  and  began  to 
consult  some  persons  of  rank  with  rcgarn'  to  this  ex- 
traordinary incident.  These  he  found  even  more 
sanguine  in  their  zeal  and  belief  than  himself:  and 
in  proportion  as  the  story  diffused  itself  among 
those  of  lower  condition,  it  became  the  object  of 
litiU  greater  passion  and  credulity,  till  the  people  iu 
Dublin  with  one  consent  tendered  their  allegiance 
to  Simnel,  as  to  the  true  Plantagenet.  Fond  of  a 
novelty  which  flattered  their  natural  inclination, 
they  overlooked  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV.,  who 
stood  before  Warwick  in  the  order  of  succession; 
they  payed  the  pretended  prince  attendance  as  their 
sovereign ;  lodged  him  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, 
crowned  him  with  a  diadem  taken  from  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin,  and  publicly  proclaimed  him  king,  by 
the  appellation  of  Edward  VI.  The  whole  island 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  and  not  a  sword 
was  any  where  drawn  in  Henry's  quarrel. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king, 
it  reduced  him  to  some  perplexity.  Determined 
always  to  lace  his  enemies  iu  person,  he  yet  scrupled 
at  present  to  leave  England,  where  he  suspected  the 
conspiracy  was  first  framed,  and  where  he  knew 
many  persons  ol  condition,  and  the  people  in  general, 
were  nmch  disposed  to  give  it  countenance.  In  ord'r 
to  discover  the  secret  source  of  the  contrivance,  and 
take  measures  against  this  open  revolt,  he  held  fre- 
tjuent  consultations  with  his  ministers  and  counsel- 
lors, and  laid  plans  for  a  vigorous  defence  of  h 
authority,  and  the  suppression  of  his  enemies. 

The  first  event  which  followed  these  deliberations 
gave  surprise  to  the  public  :  it  was  the  seizure  of  the 
queen-dowager,  the  forfeiture  of  all  her  lands  and 
revenue,  and  the  close  confinement  of  her  person  in 
the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey.  This  act  of  authority 
was  covered  with  a  very  thin  pretentc.  It  was  al- 
leged that,  notwithstanding  the  secret  agreement  to 
marry  her  daughter  to  Henry,  she  had  yet  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  and  menaces  of  Richard,  and  had 
delivered  that  princess  and  her  sisters  into  the  hands 
of  the  tyrant.  This  crime,  which  was  now  become 
obsolete,  and  might  admit  of  alleviations,  was  there- 
fore suspected  not  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  seve- 
rity with  which  she  was  treated  ;  and  men  believed 
that  the  king,  unwilling  to  accuse  so  near  a  relation 
of  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  cloaked  his  ven- 
geance or  precaution  under  colour  of  an  offence  known 
to  the  whole  world.  They  were  afterwards  the  morn 
confirmed  in  this  suspicion,  when  they  found  that 
the  unfortunate  queen,  though  she  survived  this  dis- 
grace several  years,  was  never  treated  with  any 
more  lenity,  but  was  allowed  to  end  her  hfc  in 
poverty,  solitude,  and  confinement. 

The  next  measure  of  the  king's  was  of  a  less  ex- 
ceptionable nature.  He  ordered  that  Warwick 
should  be  'aken  from  the  Tower,  be  led  in  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  London,  be  conducted  to 
St.  Faul's,  and  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  the 
whole  people.  He  even  gave  direitions  that  some 
men  of  rank,  attached  to  the  house  of  York,  and  best 
ac'iuainted  with  the  person  of  this  prince,  should 
approach  him,  and  converse  with  him:  and  be 
trusted  that  these,  being  convinced  of  the  absurd 
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imposture  of  Simnel,  would  put  a  stop  to  the  credu- 
lity of  the  populace.  The  expedient  had  its  effect 
in  England ;  but  in  Ireland  the  people  still  persisted 
in  their  revolt,  and  zealously  retorted  on  the  king 
the  reproach  of  propagating  an  imposture,  and  of 
having  shewn  a  counterfeit  Warwick  to  the  public. 

Henry  had  soon  reason  to  apprehend  thai  the  de- 
sign against  him  was  not  laid  on  such  slight  founda- 
tions as  the  absurdity  of  the  contrivance  seemed  to 
indicate.  John,  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  John  de  la 
Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister 
to  Edward  IV.,  was  engaged  to  take  part  in  the 
conspiracy.  This  nobleman,  who  possessed  capacity 
and  courage,  had  entertained  very  aspiring  views ; 
and  his  ambition  was  encouraged  by  the  known  in- 
tentions of  his  uncle  Richard,  who  had  formed  a  de- 
sicu,  in  case  he  himself  should  die  without  issue,  of 
declaring  Lincoln  successor  to  the  crown.  The  king's 
jealousy  against  all  eminent  persons  of  the  York 
party,  and  his  rigour  towards  Warwick,  had  farther 
struck  Lincoln  witli  apprehensions,  and  made  him 
resolve  to  seek  for  safety  in  the  most  dangerous 
counsels.  Having  fixed  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  interest 
in  Lancashire,  he  retired  to  Flanders,  where  Lovel 
had  arrived  a  little  before  him  ;  and  he  lived  during 
some  time  in  the  court  of  his  aunt  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited  over. 

Margaret,  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  not  having  any  children  of  her  own,  at- 
tached herself  with  an  entire  friendship  to  her 
daughter-in-law,  married  to  Maximilian,  archduke 
of  Austria  ;  and  after  the  death  of  that  princess,  she 
persevered  in  her  affection  to  Philip  and  Margaret 
her  children,  and  occupied  herself  in  the  care  of  their 
education  and  of  their  persons.  By  her  virtuous 
conduct  and  demeanour  she  had  acquired  great  au- 
thority among  the  Flemings  ;  and  lived  with  much 
dignity,  as  well  as  economy,  upon  that  ample  dowry 
which  she  inherited  from  her  husband.  The  resent 
ments  of  this  princess  were  no  less  warm  than  her 
friendships  ;  and  that  spirit  of  faction  which  it  is  so 
difficult  for  a  social  and  sanguine  temper  to  guard 
against  had  taken  strong  possession  of  her  heart, 
and  entrenched  somewhat  on  the  probity  which 
shone  forth  in  the  other  parts  of  her  character. 
Hearing  of  the  malignant  jealousy  entertained  by 
Henry  against  her  family,  and  his  oppression  of  all 
its  partisans,  she  was  moved  with  the  highest  indig- 
nation, and  she  determined  to  make  him  repent  of 
that  enmity  to  which  so  many  of  her  friends,  without 
any  reason  or  necessity,  had  fallen  victims.  After 
consulting  with  Lincoln  and  Lovel,  she  hired  a  body 
of  two  thousand  veteran  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Martin  Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  of- 
ficer; and  sent  them  over,  together  with  these  two 
noblemen,  to  join  Simnel  in  Ireland.  The  counte- 
nance given  by  persons  of  such  high  rank,  and  the 
accession  of  this  military  force,  much  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Irish,  and  made  them  entertain  the 
resolution  of  invading  England,  where  they  be- 
lieved the  spirit  of  disaffection  as  prevalent  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  in  IrelantL  The  poverty  also  under 
which  they  laboured  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
support  any  longer  their  new  court  and  army,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  strong  desire  of  enriching  them- 
selves by  plunder  and  preferment  in  England. 

Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  these  intentions  of  his 
enemies;  and  he  prepared  himself  for  defence.  He 
ordered  troops  to  be  levied  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  put  them  under  the  command  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  earl  of  Oxford.     He  confined 


the  marquis  of  Dorset,  who  he  suspected  would  re- 
sent the  injuries  suffered  by  his  mother  the  queen- 
dowager  :  and,  to  gratify  the  people  by  an  appear- 
ance of  devotion,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham,  famous  for  miracles  ;  and  there 
offered  up  prayers  for  success,  and  for  deliverance 
from  his  enemies. 

Being  informed  that  Simnel  was  landed  at  Fou- 
drey,  in  Lancashire,  he  drew  together  his  forces, 
and  advanced  towards  the  enemy  as  lai  as  Coventry. 
The  rebels  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  disaf- 
fected counties  in  the  north  would  rise  in  their  fa- 
vour: but  the  people  in  general,  averse  to  join  Irish 
and  German  invaders,  convuiced  of  Lambert's  im- 
posture, and  kept  in  awe  by  the  king's  reputation 
tor  success  and  conduct,  either  remained  in  tran- 
quillity, or  gave  assistance  to  the  royal  army.  The 
earl  of  Lincoln,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  re- 
bels, finding  no  hopes  but  in  victory,  was  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  matter  to  a  speedy  decision;  and 
the  king,  supported  by  the  native  courage  of  his 
temper,  and  emboldened  by  a  great  accession  of  vo- 
lunteers, who  had  joined  him  under  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Strange,  declined  not  the 
combat.  The  hostile  armies  met  at  Stoke,  in  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a  battle,  which 
was  bloody,  and  more  obstinately  disputed  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality  of 
their  force.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  re- 
solved to  conquer  or  to  perish;  and  they  inspired 
their  troops  with  like  resolution.  The  Germans  also, 
being  veteran  and  experienced  soldiers,  kept  the 
event  long  doubtful;  and  even  the  Irish,  though  ill- 
armed  and  almost  defenceless,  showed  themselves 
not  defective  in  spirit  and  bravery.  The  king's 
victoi-y  was  purchased  with  loss,  but  was  entirely 
decisive.  Lincoln,  Broughton,  and  Swart,  perished 
in  the  field  of  battle,  with  four  thousand  of  their 
followers.  As  Lovel  was  never  more  heard  of  he 
was  believed  to  have  undergone  the  same  fate. 
Simnel,  with  his  tutor  Simon,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Simon,  being  a  priest,  was  not  tried  at  law,  and  was 
only  committed  to  close  custody;  Simnel  was  too 
contemptible  to  be  an  object  either  of  apprehension 
or  resentment  to  Henry.  He  was  pardoned,  and 
made  a  scullion  in  the  king's  kitchen;  whence  he 
was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  falconer. 

Henry  had  now  leisure  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
enemies.  He  made  a  progress  into  the  northern 
parts,  where  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  rigorous 
disposition.  A  strict  enquiry  was  made  after  those 
who  had  assisted  or  favoured  the  rebels.  The  pu- 
nishments were  not  all  sanguinary  :  the  king  made 
liis  revenge  subservient  to  his  avarice.  Heavy  fines 
were  levied  upon  the  delinquents.  The  proceedings 
of  the  courts,  and  even  the  courts  themselves,  were 
arbitral y.  Either  the  criminals  were  tried  by  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose,  or  thev  suf- 
fered punishment  by  a  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 
And,  as  a  rumour  had  prevailed  before  the  battle  of 
Stoke  that  the  rebels  had  gained  the  victory,  that 
the  royal  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  the  king 
himself  had  escaped  by  flight,  Henry  was  resolved 
to  interpret  the  belief  or  propagation  of  this  report 
as  a  mark  of  disafi'ection ;  and  he  punished  many 
for  that  pretended  crime.  But  such  in  this  age  was 
the  situation  of  the  English  government,  that  the 
royal  prerogative,  which  was  but  imperfectly  re- 
strained during  the  most  peaceable  periods,  was  sure, 
in  tumultuous  or  even  suspicious  times,  which  fre- 
quently recurred,  to  break  all  bounds  of  law,  and  to 
violate  public  liberty. 
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After  the  king  had  gratified  his  rigour  by  the 
puuishmeut  of  his  enemies,  he  deterniiiied  in  give 
cuuteuttucut  to  the  people  ill  a  point  which,  though 
a  mere  ceremony,  was  passionately  desired  by  them. 
The  queen  had  been  married  near  two  years,  but 
had  not  yet  been  crowned ;  and  Lliis  aft'octation  of 
delay  had  given  great  discontent  to  the  public,  and 
had  been  one  principal  source  of  the  disaffection 
which  prevailed.  The  king,  instructed  by  experi- 
ence, now  tiaishcd  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation  ; 
and,  to  shew  a  disposition  still  more  gracious,  he  re- 
stored to  liberty  the  manjuis  of  Dorset,  who  had 
been  able  to  clear  himself  of  all  the  suspicious  en- 
tertained against  him. 

Lingard  gives  the  following  details  of  the  cere- 
mony. "  On  the  Friday  before  the  coronation 
(which  took  place  on  the  25th  of  November,  14»7), 
fourteen  gentlemen  were  created  knights  of  the 
Bath.  On  the  Saturday  the  queen  went  in  proces- 
sion from  the  Tower  to  Westminster.  She  was 
diessed  in  white  cloth  of  gold  of  damask,  with  a 
mantle  of  the  same  furred  with  ermine.  '  Her 
faire  yellow  hair  hung  downe  pleyne  behynd  her 
bak,  with  a  calle  of  pipes  over  it.'  On  her  head 
was  a  circle  of  gold  ornamented  with  precious 
stones.  In  this  dress  she  was  borne  through  the 
city  reclining  in  a  litter,  with  a  canopy  of  cloth  of 
gold  carried  over  her  by  four  knights  of  the  body. 
Several  carriages,  and  four  baronesses,  on  grey 
palfreys,  followed.  On  the  Sunday  she  was  crowned, 
and  afterwards  dined  in  the  hall.  The  lady  Cathe- 
rine Gray  and  Mistress  Ditton  went  under  the  table, 
and  sate  at  her  feet,  while  the  countesses  of  Oxford 
and  Rivers  knelt  on  each  side,  '  and  at  ccrtcyne 
tymes  held  a  kerchief  byfor  her  Grace  !'  The  king 
viewed  both  the  coronation  and  the  dinner  from  be- 
hind a  lattice." 

He  also  gives  the  following  account  of  the  star- 
chamber.  "  The  reader  will  recollect,  that,  by 
'  maintenance,'  was  understood  an  association  of 
individuals  under  a  chief,  whose  livery  tliey  wore, 
and  to  whom  they  bound  themselves  by  oaths  and 
promises,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  by  force 
the  private  quarrels  of  the  chief  and  the  members. 
Hence  the  course  of  justice  was  obstructed,  jurors 
were  intimidated,  and  offenders  escaped  with  im- 
punity. Hence  also  (and  this  it  was  that  chiefly 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  king)  powerful  noble- 
men were  furnished  with  the  means  of  raising  forces 
at  a  short  warning  to  oppose  the  reigning  prince,  or 
to  assist  a  new  claimant.  In  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment an  oath  had  been  required  from  the  lords,  and 
was  ordered  to  be  taken  by  the  commons  in  each 
county,  that  they  would  not  keep  in  their  service 
men  openly  cursed,  or  murderers,  or  felons,  or  out- 
laws; that  they  would  not  retain  persons  by  inden- 
tures, or  give  liveries  contrary  to  law :  and  that 
they  would  not  make  riots  or  maintenances,  nor  oj)- 
pose  the  due  execution  of  the  king's  writs.  In  the 
present  it  was  enacted,  that  the  chancellor,  trea- 
surer, and  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  or  two  of  them, 
with  one  his^hop,  one  temporal  peer,  and  the  ciiief 
judges  of  king's  bench  and  common  jileas,  should 
have  authority  to  call  before  them  persons  accused 
of  having  offended  in  any  of  these  points,  and  to 
punish  the  guilty,  as  if  they  had  been  convicted  by 
llic  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Thus  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  star-chamber,  so  celebrated  after- 
wards, was  confirmed  by  authority  of  parliament. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  new  institution.  The  king 
had  always  been  at^-knowlcdged  as  the  fountain  of 
juitice;  and  though  he  generally  administered  the 


laws  by  his  delegates  in  the  ordinary  courts,  yet,  in 
matters  of  high  import  to  the  state,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  causes  before  himself  in  council,  which, 
if  they  were  of  a  criminal  description,  were  decided 
in  a  room  called,  from  its  decorations,  the  staF^i' 
of  a  civil  nature,  in  another  denominated  the  white 
chamber." 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

HENRY  VII. 

Slate  of  foreign  affairs — Stale  of  Scotland— of  Spain— 
of  the  Low  Countries — of  France — of  Britanny^  , 
French  invasion  of  Britanny — French  embassy  to 
England — Dissimulation  of  the  French  court — .In 
insurrection  in  the  North — suppressed — I^ing  sends 
forces  into  Britanny — Annexation  of  Britanny  to 
France — A  parliament — H'ar  with  France — Inuu- 
sion  of  France — Peace  with  France — I'erkin  War- 
bee — His  imposture — He  is  avowed  by  the  duchess 
of  Burgundy — and  by  many  of  the  English  nobi- 
lity—  Trial  and  execution  of  Stanley  —  A  parlia- 
ment. 

The  king  acquired  great  reputation  throughout 
Europe  by  the  vigorous  and  prosperous  conduct  of 
his  domestic  affairs:  but  as  some  incidents  about 
this  time  invited  him  to  look  abroad,  and  exert  him- 
self in  behalf  of  his  allies,  it  will  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  a  just  account  of  his  foreign  measures, 
to  explain  the  situation  of  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms ;  beginning  with  Scotland,  which  lies  most 
contiguous. 

The  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  not  yet  attained 
that  state  which  distinguishes  a  civilized  monarchy, 
and  which  enables  the  government,  by  the  force  of 
its  laws  and  institutions  alone,  without  any  extraor- 
dinary capacity  in  the  sovereign,  to  maintain  itself 
in  order  and  tranquillity.  James  III.,  who  now 
filled  the  throne,  was  a  prince  of  little  industry  and 
of  a  narrow  genius ;  and  though  it  behoved  him  to 
yield  the  reins  of  government  to  his  ministers,  he 
had  never  been  able  to  make  any  choice  which  could 
give  contentment  both  to  himself  and  to  his  people. 
When  he  bestowed  his  confidence  on  any  of  the 
principal  nobility,  he  found  that  they  exalted  their 
own  family  to  such  a  height  as  was  dangerous  to  the 
prince,  and  gave  umbrage  to  the  state:  when  he 
conferred  favour  on  any  person  of  meaner  birth,  on 
whose  submission  he  could  more  depend,  the  barons 
of  his  kingdom,  enraged  at  the  power  of  an  upstart 
minion,  proceeded  to  the  utmost  extremities  against 
their  sovereign.  Had  Henry  entertained  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquests,  a  tempting  opportunity  now  of- 
fered of  reducing  that  kingdom  to  subjection;  but 
as  he  was  probably  sensible  tliat  a  warlike  peopl*?, 
though  they  might  be  overrun  l)y  reason  of  their 
domestic  divisions,  could  not  be  retained  in  obedience 
without  a  regular  military  force,  which  was  then 
unknown  in  England,  he  rather  intended  the  re- 
newal of  the  peace  with  Scotland,  and  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  James  for  that  purpose.  But  the  .Scots, 
who  never  desired  a  durable  peace  with  England, 
and  who  deemed  their  security  to  consist  in  constantly 
preserving  themselves  in  a  warlike  posture,  would 
not  agree  to  more  than  a  seven  years'  truce,  which 
was  accordingly  concluded. 

The  Europ.  an  statf^s  on  the  continent  were  then 
hastening  fast  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
remained,  without  any  material  alteration,  for  near 
three  centuries;  and  began  to  unite  them.sclves  into 
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one  extensive  system  of  policy,  which  comprehended 
the  chief  powers  of  Christendom.  Spain,  which  had 
hitherto  been  almost  entirely  occupied  within  her- 
self, now  became  formidable  by  the  union  of  Arra- 
gon  and  Castile  in  the  persons  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  who  being  princes  of  great  capacity,  em- 
ployed their  force  in  enterprises  the  most  advanta- 
geous to  their  combined  monarchy.  The  conquest 
of  Granada  from  the  Moors  was  then  undertaken, 
and  brought  near  to  a  happy  conclusion.  And  in 
that  expedition  the  military  genius  of  Spain  was  re- 
vived ;  honour  and  security  were  attained ;  and  her 
princes,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  a  domestic  enemy 
so  dangerous,  began  to  enter  into  all  the  transactions 
of  Europe,  and  made  a  great  figure  in  every  war 
and  negociation. 

Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederick,  had,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy,  acquired  an  interest  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  though  the  death  of  his  consort  had 
weakened  his  connexions  with  that  country,  he  still 
pretended  to  the  government  as  tutor  to  his  son 
Philip,  and  his  authority  had  been  acknowledged 
by  Brabaut,  Holland,  and  several  of  the  provinces. 
But  as  Flanders  and  Hainault  still  refused  to  submit 
to  his  regency,  and  even  appointed  other  tutors  to 
Philip,  he  had  been  engaged  in  long  wars  against 
that  people,  and  never  was  able  thoroughly  to  subdue 
their  spirit.  That  he  might  free  himself  from  the 
opposition  of  France,  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Lewis  XL,  and  had  given  his  daughter  Margaret, 
then  an  infant,  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin ;  together 
with  Artois,  Franche-Compte,  and  Charolois,  as  her 
dowry.  But  this  alliance  had  not  produced  the  de- 
sired effect.  The  dauphin  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  France  by  the  appellation  of  Charles  VIII;  but 
Maximilian  still  found  the  mutinies  of  the  Flemings 
fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  the  court  of  France. 

France,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had 
made  a  mighty  increase  in  power  and  greatness; 
and  had  not  other  states  of  Europe  at  the  same  time 
received  an  accession  of  force,  it  had  been  impossible 
to  have  retained  her  within  her  ancient  boundaries. 
Most  of  the  great  fiefs — Normandy,  Champagne, 
Anjou,  Dauphin}-,  Guienne,  Provence,  and  Bur- 
gundy— had  been  united  to  the  crown  ;  the  English 
had  been  expelled  from  all  their  conquests;  the  au- 
thority of  the  prince  had  been  raised  to  such  a  height 
as  enabled  him  to  maintain  law  and  order ;  a  consi- 
derable military  force  was  kept  on  foot,  and  the 
finances  were  able  to  support  it.  Lewis  XI.  indeed, 
from  whom  many  of  these  advantages  were  derived, 
was  dead,  and  had  left  his  son  in  early  youth  and  ill 
educated,  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  monarchy  : 
but  having  entrusted  the  government  to  his  daughter 
Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  capa- 
city, the  French  power  suffered  no  check  or  decline. 
On  the  contrary,  this  princess  formed  the  great  pro- 
ject, which  at  last  she  happily  effected,  of  uniting  to 
the  crown  Britanny,  the  last  and  most  independent 
fief  of  the  monarchy. 

Francis  II.,  duke  of  Britanny,  conscious  of  his 
own  incapacity  for  government,  had  resigned  him- 
self to  the  direction  of  Peter  Landais,  a  man  of  mean 
birth,  more  remarkable  for  abilities  than  for  virtue 
or  integrity.  The  nobles  of  Britanny,  displeased 
with  the  great  advancement  of  this  favourite,  had 
even  proceeded  to  disaffection  against  their  sove- 
reign ;  and  after  many  tumults  and  disorders,  they  at 
last  united  among  themselves,  and  in  a  violent  man- 
ner seired,  tried,  and  put  to  death  the  obnoxious 
minister      Dreading  the  resentment  of  the  prince 


for  this  invasion  of  his  authority,  many  of  them  re- 
tired  to  France ;  others,  for  protection  and  safety, 
maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  French 
ministry,  who,  observing  the  great  dissensions  among 
the  Bretons,  thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for 
invading  the  duchy;  and  so  much  the  rather,  as  they 
could  cover  their  ambition  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  providing  for  domestic  security. 

Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood, 
and  presumptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  had  disputed 
the  administration  with  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  ;  and 
though  his  pretensions  had  been  rejected  by  the 
states,  he  still  maintained  cabals  with  many  of  the 
grandees,  and  laid  schemes  for  subverting  the  au- 
thority of  that  princess.  Finding  his  conspiracies 
detected,  he  took  to  arms,  and  fortified  himself  in 
Beaugenci;  but  as  his  revolt  was  precipitate,  before 
his  confederates  were  ready  to  join  him,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  submit,  and  to  receive  such  conditions  as 
the  French  ministry  were  pleased  to  impose  upon 
him.  Actuated,  however,  by  his  ambition,  and  even 
by  his  fears,  he  soon  retired  out  of  France,  and  took 
shelter  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  who  was  desirous 
of  strengthening  himself  against  the  designs  of  the 
lady  01  Beaujeu,  by  the  friendship  and  credit  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans.  This  latter  prince  also,  perceiving 
the  ascendant  which  he  soon  acquired  over  the  duke 
of  Britanny,  had  engaged  many  of  his  partisans  to 
join  him  at  that  court,  and  had  formed  the  design 
of  aggrandising  himself  by  a  marriage  with  Anne, 
the  heir  of  that  opulent  duchy. 

The  barons  of  Britanny,  who  saw  all  favour  en- 
grossed by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  train,  re- 
newed a  stricter  correspondence  with  France,  and 
even  invited  the  French  king  to  make  an  invasion 
on  their  country.  Desirous,  however,  of  preserving 
its  independency,  they  had  regulated  the  number  of 
succours  which  France  was  to  send  them,  and  had 
stipulated  that  no  fortified  place  in  Britanny  should 
remain  in  the  possession  of  that  monarchy :  a  vain 
precaution,  where  revolted  subjects  treat  with  a 
power  so  much  superior.  The  French  invaded  Bri- 
tanny with  forces  three  times  more  numerous  than 
those  which  they  had  promised  to  the  barons  ;  and 
advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  laid  siege 
to  Ploermel.  To  oppose  them,  the  duke  raised  a 
numerous  but  ill-disciplined  army,  which  he  put 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
count  of  Dunois,  and  others  of  the  French  nobility. 
The  army,  discontented  with  his  choice,  and  jealous 
of  their  confederates,  soon  disbanded,  and  left  their 
prince  with  too  small  a  force  to  keep  the  field  against 
his  invaders.  He  retired  to  Vannes ;  but  being 
hotly  pursued  by  the  French,  who  had  now  made 
themselves  masters  of  Ploermel,  he  escaped  to 
Nantz ;  and  the  enemy,  having  previously  taken 
and  garrisoned  Vannes,  Dinant,  and  other  places, 
laid  close  siege  to  that  city.  The  barons  of  Britanny, 
finding  their  country  menaced  with  total  subjection, 
began  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  French  army, 
and  to  make  peace  with  their  sovereign. 

This  desertion,  however,  of  the  Bretons  discou- 
raged not  the  court  of  France  from  pursuing  her  fa- 
vourite project  of  reducing  Britanny  to  subjection. 
The  situation  of  Europe  appeared  favourable  to  the 
execution  of  this  design.  Maximilian  was  indeed  en- 
gaged in  close  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  and 
had  even  opened  a  treaty  for  marrying  his  daughter; 
but  he  was  on  all  occasions  so  indigent,  and  at  that 
time  so  disquieted  by  the  mutinies  of  tiie  Flemings, 
that  little  effectual  assistance  could  be  expected  iron: 
him.     Ferdinand  was  entirely  occupied  in  the  con- 
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quest  of  Granada  ;  aud  it  was  also  known,  that  if 
France  would  resign  to  him  Kousillon  an<l  Cor- 
dagne,  to  which  he  had  pretensions,  she  could  at 
any  time  engage  him  to  abandon  the  interest  of 
Britauuj-.  England  alone  was  both  enabled  by  her 
power,  and  ensrased  by  her  interests,  to  support  the 
independency  of  that  iluchy  ;  and  the  most  danger- 
ous opposition  was  therefore,  by  .Xnne  of  Beaujcu, 
expected  from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  cover  her 
real  designs,  no  so<mer  was  she  informed  of  Henry's 
success  against  Simnel  and  his  partisans,  than  she 
despatched  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  London,  and 
made  professions  of  the  greatest  trust  and  coutidence 
in  that  monarch. 

The  ambassadors,  after  congratulating  Henry  on 
his  late  victory,  and  communicating  to  him,  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  as  to  an  intimate  friend,  some 
successes  of  their  master  against  Maximilian,  came 
in  the  progress  of  their  discourse  to  mention  the  late 
transactions  in  Britanny.  They  told  him  that  the 
duke  having  given  protection  to  French  fugitives 
and  rebels,  the  king  had  been  necessitated,  contra- 
ry to  his  intention  aud  inclination,  to  carry  war  into 
that  duchy :  that  the  honour  of  the  crown  was  in- 
terested not  to  suffer  a  vassal  so  far  to  forgot  his  duty 
to  his  liege  lord ;  nor  was  the  security  of  the  go- 
vernment less  concerned  to  prevent  the  consequences 
of  this  dangerous  temerity :  that  the  fugitives  were 
no  mean  or  obscure  persons ;  but,  among  others,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  first  prince  of  the  blood,  who  find- 
ing himself  obnoxious  to  justice  for  treasonable 
jiracticcs  in  France,  had  tied  into  Britanny,  where 
he  still  persevered  in  laying  schemes  of  rebellion 
against  his  sovereign  :  that  the  war  being  thus,  on 
the  part  of  the  French  monarch,  entirely  defensive, 
it  would  immediately  cease,  when  the  duke  of  Bri- 
tanny, by  returning  to  his  duty,  should  remove  the 
causes  of  it :  that  their  master  was  sensible  of  the 
obligations  which  the  duke  in  very  critical  times 
had  conferred  on  Henry;  but  it  was  known  also, 
that  in  times  still  more  critical,  he  or  his  mercenary 
counsellors  had  deserted  him,  and  put  his  life  iu  the 
utmost  hazard  :  that  his  sole  refuge  in  these  despe- 
rate extremities  had  been  the  court  of  France,  which 
not  onlv  protected  his  person,  but  su))plied  him  with 
men  and  money,  with  which,  aided  by  his  own  va- 
lour and  conduct,  he  had  been  enabled  to  mount  tlic 
throne  of  England  :  that  France  in  this  transaction 
had,  from  friendship  to  Henry,  acted  contrary  to 
what  in  a  narrow  view  might  be  esteemed  her 
own  interest;  since,  instead  of  an  odious  tyrant,  she 
had  contributed  to  establish  on  a  rival  throne  a 
prince  endowed  with  such  virtue  and  abilities: 
and  that  as  both  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  the 
obligations  conferred  on  Henry,  thus  preponderated 
on  the  side  of  PVance,  she  reasonably  expected  that, 
if  the  situation  of  his  affairs  did  not  permit  him  to 
give  her  assistance,  he  would  at  least  preserve  a  neu- 
trality between  the  contending  parties. 

This  discourse  f»f  the  FreniA  ambassadors  was 
jdausible  ;  aud,  to  give  it  greater  weight,  they  com- 
municated to  Henry,  as  in  confidence,  their  master's 
intention,  after  he  should  have  settled  the  differences 
with  Britanny,  to  lead  an  army  into  Italy,  aud  make 
good  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples:  a 
project  which  they  knew  woulrl  give  no  umiiragc  to 
the  court  of  England.  But  all  these  artifices  were 
in  vain  emjiloved  against  the  penetration  of  the 
king.  He  clearly  saw  that  France  had  entertained 
the  view  of  subduing  Britanny;  but  he  also  per- 
ceived, that  ghe  would  meet  with  great,  and,  as  he 
Uiuught,  iuDupcrablc  ditficultics  in  the  execution  of 


her  project.  The  native  force  of  that  duchy,  he 
knew,  had  always  been  considerable,  and  had  often, 
without  any  foreign  assistance,  resisted  the  power  of 
Franco  :  the  natural  temper  of  tlie  French  nation, 
he  imagined,  would  make  them  easily  abandon  any 
enterprise  which  required  perseverance  ;  and  as  the 
heir  of  the  crown  was  confederate  with  the  duke  of 
Britanny,  the  ministers  would  be  still  more  remiss 
in  prosecuting  a  scheme  which  must  draw  cu  them 
his  resentment  and  displeasure.  Should  even  these 
internal  obstructions  be  removed,  Maximilian,  whose 
enmity  to  France  was  well  known,  and  who  now 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  heiress  of  Britanny,  would 
be  able  to  make  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Flanders ; 
nor  could  it  be  expected  that  F" ranee,  if  she  prose- 
cuted such  ambitious  projects,  would  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  tranquillity  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
Above  all,  he  thought  the  French  court  could  never 
expect  that  England,  so  deeply  interested  to  pre- 
serve the  independency  of  Britanny,  so  able  by  her 
power  and  situation  to  give  effectual  and  prompt 
assistance,  would  permit  such  an  accession  of 
force  to  her  rival.  He  imagined,  thereiore,  that 
the  ministers  of  France,  convinced  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  their  scheme,  would  at  last  embrace  pa- 
cific views,  and  would  abandon  an  enterprise  so  ob- 
noxious CO  all  the  potentates  of  Europe. 

Tliis  reasoning  of  Henry  was  solid,  and  might 
justly  engage  him  in  dilatory  and  cautious  measures  ; 
but  there  entered  into  his  conduct  another  motive, 
which  was  a])t  to  draw  him  beyond  the  just  bounds, 
because  founded  on  a  ruling  passion.  His  frugality, 
which  by  degrees  degenerated  into  avarice,  made 
him  averse  to  all  warlike  enterprises  and  distant  ex- 
peditions, and  engaged  him  previously  to  try  the 
expedient  of  negociation.  He  dispatched  Urswic 
his  almoner,  a  man  of  address  and  abilities,  to  make 
offer  of  his  mediation  to  the  contending  parties:  an 
ofl'er  which  he  thought,  if  accepted  by  Franc  e,  would 
soon  lead  to  a  composure  of  all  differences;  if  re- 
fused or  eluded,  would  at  least  discover  the  perse- 
verance of  that  court  in  her  ambitious  projects. 
Urswic  found  the  lady  of  Beaujcu,  now  duchess  of 
Bourbon,  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Naiitz,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  master's  olVer  of  me- 
diation was  readily  embraced,  and  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  and  moderation.  That  able 
princess  concluded,  that  the  duke  tif  Orleans,  who 
governed  the  court  of  Britanny,  foreseeing  that 
every  accommodation  must  be  made  at  his  expense, 
would  use  all  his  interest  to  have  Henty's  proposal 
rejected  ;  and  would  by  that  means  make  an  apology 
for  the  French  measures,  and  draw  on  the  Bretons 
the  reproach  of  obstinacy  and  injustice.  The  event 
justified  her  prudence.  When  the  English  ambas- 
sador made  the  same  offer  to  the  duke  of  Britanny, 
he  received  for  answer,  in  the  name  of  thai  prince, 
that  having  so  long  acted  the  part  of  protector  and 
guardian  to  Henry  during  his  youth  and  adverse 
fortune,  he  had  exjiected  frrun  a  monarch  of  such 
virtue,  more  effectual  assistance  in  his  present  dis- 
tresses, tlian  a  barren  offer  of  mediation,  which  sus- 
pended not  the  progress  of  the  F'rench  arms :  that  if 
Henry's  gratitude  were  not  sufficient  to  engage;  him 
in  such  a  measure,  his  prudence  as  king  of  England 
shouhl  disr'over  to  him  the  pernicious  consequences 
attending  the  conquest  of  Britanny,  and  its  annexa- 
tion to  the  crown  of  France:  tliat  that  kingdom, 
alreaily  too  powerful,  would  be  enabled,  by  so 
great  an  accession  of  fr)rce,  to  display,  to  the  ruin  of 
England,  that  hostile  dispositicm  which  had  always 
subsisted  between  those  rival  nations  :  that  Britanny 
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so  useful  aa  ally,  which,  by  its  situation,  gave  the 
English  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  France,  being 
annexed  to  that  kingdom  would  be  equally  enabled, 
flora  its  situation,  to  disturb,  either  by  piracies  or 
naval  armaments,  the  commerce  and  peace  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that,  if  the  duke  rejected  Henry's  me- 
diation, it  proceeded  neither  from  an  inclination  to 
a  war,  which  he  experienced  to  be  ruinous  to  him, 
nor  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  force,  which  he 
knew  to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  ihe  enemy  ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  from  a  sense  of  his  present  necessi- 
ties, which  must  engage  the  king  to  act  the  part  of 
his  confederate,  not  that  of  a  mediator. 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the  king,  he 
abandoned  not  the  plan  which  he  had  formed;  he 
only  concluded,  that  some  more  time  was  requisite 
to  quell  the  obstinacy  of  the  Bretons,  and  make  them 
submit  to  reason.  And  when  he  learned  that  the 
peojile  of  Britanny,  anxious  for  their  duke's  safety, 
had  formed  a  tumultuary  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
had  obliged  the  French  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nantz,  he 
fortified  himself  the  more  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
court  of  France  would  at  last  be  reduced,  by  mul- 
tiplied obstacles  and  difficulties,  to  abandon  the 
project  of  reducing  Britanny  to  subjection.  He 
continued  therefore  his  scheme  of  negociatinn,  and 
thereby  exposed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  arti- 
fices of  the  French  ministry  ;  who,  still  pretending 
pacific  intentions,  sent  lord  Bernard  Daubigny,  a 
Scotchman  of  quality,  to  Loudon,  and  pressed  Henry 
not  to  be  discouraged  in  otfering  his  mediation  to 
the  court  of  Britanny.  The  king,  on  his  part,  dis- 
patched another  embassy,  consisting  of  Urswic  the 
abbot  of  Abingdon,  and  Sir  Richard  Tonstal,  who 
carried  new  proposals  for  an  amicable  treaty.  No 
ert'ectual  succours,  meanwhile,  were  provided  for  the 
distressed  Bretons.  Lord  Woodville,  brother  to  the 
queen-dowager,  having  asked  leave  to  raise  under- 
hand a  body  of  volunteers,  and  to  transport  them 
into  Britanny,  met  with  a  refusal  from  the  king,  who 
was  desirous  of  preserving  the  appearance  of  a  strict 
neutrality.  That  nobleman,  however,  still  persisted 
in  his  purpose.  He  went  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
of  which  he  was  governor :  levied  a  body  of  400 
men ;  and  having  at  last  obtained,  as  is  supposed, 
the  secret  permission  of  Henry,  sailed  with  them  to 
Britanny.  This  enterprise  proved  fatal  to  the  leader, 
and  brought  small  relief  to  the  unhappy  duke.  The 
Bretons  rashly  engaged  in  a  general  action  with  the 
French  at  St.  Aubin,  and  were  discomfited.  Wood- 
ville and  all  the  English  were  put  to  the  sword ;  to- 
gether with  a  body  of  Bretons,  who  had  been  ac- 
coutred in  the  garb  of  Englishmen,  in  order  to  strike 
agreater  terror  into  the  French,  to  whom  the  martial 
prowess  of  that  nation  was  always  formidable.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  many 
other  persons  of  rank,  were  taken  prisoners :  and 
the  military  force  of  Britanny  was  totally  broken. 
The  death  of  the  duke,  which  followed  soon  after, 
threw  affairs  into  still  greater  confusion,  and  seemed 
to  threaten  the  state  with  a  final  subjection. 

Though  the  king  did  not  prepare  against  these 
events,  so  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  England,  with 
sufficient  vigour  and  precaution,  he  had  not  altoge- 
ther overlooked  them.  Determined  to  maintain  a 
pacific  conduct,  as  far  as  the  situation  of  affairs  would 
permit,  ho  yet  knew  the  warlike  temper  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  observed,  that  their  ancient  and  inveterate 
animosity  to  France  was  now  revived  by  the  pros- 
pect of  this  great  accession  to  her  power  and  gran- 
deur. He  resolved  therefore  to  take  advantage  of 
this  disposition,  and  draw  some  supplies  from  the 


people,  on  pretence  of  giving  assistance  to  the  duke 
of  Britanny.  He  had  summoned  a  parliament  at 
Westminster;  and  he  soon  persuaded  them  to  grant 
him  a  considerable  subsidy.  But  this  supply,  though 
voted  by  parliament,  involved  the  king  in  unex- 
pected difficulties.  The  counties  of  Durham  and 
York,  always  discontented  with  Henry's  govern- 
ment, and  farther  provoked  by  the  late  oppressions 
under  which  they  had  laboured  after  the  suppression  of 
Simnel's  rebellion,  resisted  the  commissioners  who 
were  appointed  to  levy  the  tax.  The  commissioners, 
terrified  with  this  appearance  of  sedition,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  desired 
of  him  advice  and  assistance  in  the  executiori  of  their 
office.  That  nobleman  thought  the  matter  of  import- 
ance enough  to  consult  the  king ;  who  unwilling  to 
yield  to  the  humours  of  a  discontented  populace,  and 
foreseeing  the  pernicious  consequence  of  such  a  pre- 
cedent, renewed  his  orders  for  strictly  levying  the 
imposition.  Northumberland  summoned  together 
the  justices  and  chief  freeholders,  and  delivered  the 
king's  commands  in  the  most  imperious  terms,  which 
he  thought  would  enforce  obedience,  but  which 
tended  only  to  provoke  the  people,  and  make  them 
believe  him  the  adviser  of  those  orders  which  he  de- 
livered to  them.  They  flew  to  arms,  attacked  Nor- 
thumberland in  his  house,  and  put  him  to  death. 
Having  incurred  such  deep  guilt,  their  mutinous 
humour  prompted  them  to  declare  against  the  king 
himself;  and  being  instigated  by  John  Achamber, 
a  seditious  man  of  low  birth,  they  chose  Sir  John 
Egremond  their  leader,  and  prepared  themselves  for 
a  vigorous  resistance.  Henry  was  not  dismayed 
with  an  insurrection  so  precipitate  and  ill-supported. 
He  immediately  levied  a  force,  which  he  put  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had 
freed  from  confinement,  and  received  into  favour. 
His  intention  was  to  send  down  these  troops,  in  or- 
der to  check  the  progress  of  the  rebels  ;  while  he 
himself  should  follow  with  a  greater  body,  which 
would  absolutely  insure  success.  But  Surrey  thought 
himself  strong  enough  to  encounter  alone  a  raw  and 
unarmed  multitude;  and  he  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  rebels  were  dissipated ;  John  Acham- 
ber was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  executed 
with  some  of  his  accomplices;  Sir  John  Egremond 
fled  to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  gave  him  pro- 
tection ;  the  greater  number  of  the  rebels  received 
a  pardon. 

Henry  had  probably  expected,  when  he  obtained 
this  grant  from  parliament,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  terminate  the  affair  of  Britanny  by  negotiation, 
and  that  he  might  thereby  fill  his  coffers  with  the 
money  levied  by  the  imposition.  But  as  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Bretons  still  multiplied,  and  became 
every  day  more  urgent,  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  more  vigorous  measures,  in  or- 
der to  support  them.  On  the  death  of  the  duke,  the 
French  had  revived  some  antiquated  claims  to  the 
dominion  of  the  duchy  ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Orleans 
was  now  captive  in  France,  their  former  pretence 
for  hostilities  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  cover  to 
their  ambition.  The  king  resolved,  therefore,  to 
engage  as  auxiliary  to  Britanny ;  and  to  consult  the 
interests  as  well  as  desires  of  his  people,  by  opposing 
himself  to  the  progress  of  the  French  power.  Be- 
sides entering  into  a  league  with  Maximilian,  and 
another  with  Ferdinand,  which  were  distant  re- 
sources, he  levied  a  body  of  troops  to  the  number  of 
6000  men,  with  an  intention  of  transporting  them 
into  Britanny.  Still  anxious,  however,  for  the  re- 
payment of  his  expenses,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with 
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the  youug  duchess,  by  which  she  cnjia^cd  to  deliver 
into  his  hands  two  sea-port  towns,  tliere  to  remain 
till  slie  should  entirely  refund  the  charges  of  the 
armament.  Though  he  eng.-iged  for  the  service  of 
these  troops  during  the  space  of  ten  months  only, 
yet  was  the  duchess  obliged,  by  the  necessity  of  her 
affairs,  to  submit  to  such  rigid  conditions,  imposed 
by  an  ally  so  much  concerned  in  interest  to  protect 
her.  The  forces  arrived  under  the  coninuiud  of 
Lord  Williiughby,  of  Broke  ;  and  made  the  Bre- 
tons, during  some  time,  masters  of  the  field.  The 
French  retired  into  their  garrisons  ;  and  expected, 
by  dilatory  measures,  to  waste  the  tire  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  disgust  them  with  the  enterprise.  The 
scheme  was  well  laid,  and  met  with  success.  Lord 
Broke  found  such  discord  and  confusion  in  the 
counsels  of  Britanny,  that  no  measures  could  be 
concerted  for  any  undertaking;  no  supply  obtained; 
DO  provisions,  carriages,  artillery,  or  military  stores 
procured.  The  whole  court  was  rent  into  factions: 
BO  one  minister  had  acquired  the  ascendant :  and 
whatever  project  was  formed  by  one  was  sure  to  be 
traversed  by  another.  The  English,  disconcerted 
in  every  enterprise  by  these  animosities  and  uncer- 
tain counsels,  returned  home  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
their  service  was  elapsed ;  leaving  only  a  small  gar- 
rison in  those  towns  whi<:h  had  been  consigned  into 
their  hands.  During  their  stay  in  Britanny,  they 
had  only  contributed  still  farther  to  waste  the  coun- 
try, and  by  their  departure  they  left  it  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  So  feeble  was  the  succour 
which  Henry,  in  this  important  conjuncture,  afforded 
his  ally,  whom  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  con- 
curring with  domestic  disseutious,  had  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress. 

The  great  object  of  the  domestic  dissentions  in 
Britanny  was  the  disposal  of  the  young  duchess  in 
marriage.  The  mareschal  Kieux,  favoured  by 
Henry,  seconded  the  suit  of  the  Lord  d'Albret,  who 
led  Some  forces  to  her  assistance.  The  chancellor 
Moutauban,  observing  the  aversion  of  the  duchess 
to  this  suitor,  insisted  that  a  petty  prince,  such  as 
d'Albret,  was  unable  to  support  Anne  in  her  present 
extremities ;  and  he  recommended  some  more 
powerful  alliance,  particularly  that  of  Maximilian, 
king  of  the  Komans.  This  jjarty  at  last  prevailed; 
the  marriage  with  Maximilian  was  celebrated  by 
l)roxy;  and  the  duchess  thenceforth  assumed  the 
title  of  Queen  of  the  Komans.  But  this  magnifi- 
cent appellation  was  all  she  gained  by  her  marriage. 
Maximilian,  destitute  of  troops  and  money,  and  em- 
barrassed with  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Flemings, 
could  send  no  succour  to  his  distressed  consort; 
while  d'Albret,  enraged  at  the  preference  given  to 
his  rival,  deserted  her  cause,  and  received  the 
French  iuU)  Nantx,  the  most  important  place  in  the 
duchy,  both  for  strength  and  riches. 

The  French  court  now  began  to  change  their 
ichcme  with  regard  to  the  subjection  of  Britanny. 
Charles  had  formerly  been  aflianced  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Maximilian;  who,  though  too  young 
for  the  consummation  of  her  marriage,  had  been 
iteut  to  I'aris  to  be  educated,  and  at  this  time  bore 
the  title  of  (^ueen  of  France.  Besides  the  rich 
dowry  which  she  brought  the  king,  she  was,  afler 
her  brother  Philip,  then  in  early  youth,  heir  to  all 
the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  and  secn.cd, 
in  many  reopects,  the  most  i)ro])er  mat<h  that  could 
be  chonen  for  the  young  monarch.  These  circum- 
sLances  had  go  bliiided  both  Maximilian  and  Henry, 
that  they  never  suspected  any  other  intentions  in 
the  French  court;  nor  were  th*y   able  to  discover 


that  engagements,  seemingly  so  advantageous,  and 
so  solemnly  entered  into,  could  be  infringed,  auu 
set  aside.  But  Charles  began  to  perceive  that  the 
conquest  of  Britanny,  in  opposition  to  the  natives, 
and  to  all  the  great  powers  of  Christendom,  would 
prove  a  dilKcult  enterprise ;  and  that  even  if  he 
should  over-run  the  country,  and  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  fortresses,  it  would  bo  impossible  for  him 
long  to  retain  possession  of  them.  The  marriage 
alone  of  the  duchess  could  fully  re-annex  that  fief  to 
the  crown;  and  the  present  and  certain  enjoyment 
of  so  considerable  a  territory  seemed  preferable  to 
the  prospect  of  inheriting  the  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Burgundy  ;  a  prospect  which  became  every 
day  more  distant  and  precarious.  Above  all,  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  and  Anne  appeared  de- 
structive to  the  grandeur,  and  even  security,  of  the 
F"rench  monarch;  while  that  prince,  jiossessing 
Flanders  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  Britanny  on  the 
other,  might  thus,  from  both  quarters,  make  inroads 
into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  only  remedy  for 
these  evils  was  therefore  concluded  to  be  the  disso- 
lution of  the  two  marriages,  which  had  been  cele- 
brated, but  not  consummated  ;  aad  the  espousal  of 
the  duchess  of  Britanny  by  the  king  of  France. 

It  was  necessai-y  that  this  expedient,  whit  h  had 
not  been  foreseen  by  any  court  in  Europe,  and  which 
they  were  all  so  much  interested  to  oppose,  should 
be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  should  be  discovered 
to  the  world  only  by  the  full  execution  of  it.  The 
measures  of  the  French  ministry  in  the  conduct  of 
this  delicate  enterprise  were  wise  and  political. 
While  they  pressed  Britanny  with  all  the  rigours  of 
war,  they  secretly  gained  the  count  of  Dunois,  who 
possessed  great  authority  with  the  Bre'ons;  and 
having  also  engaged  in  their  interests  the  prince  of 
Orange,  cousiu-german  to  the  duchess,  they  gave 
him  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  into  Britanny.  These 
partisans,  supported  by  other  emissaries  of  France, 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  for  the  great  revolution 
projected,  and  displayed,  though  still  with  many 
precautions,  all  the  advantages  of  a  union  with  the 
French  monarchy.  They  represented  to  the  barons 
of  Britanny,  that  their  country,  harassed  during  so 
many  years  with  jierpctual  war,  had  need  of  some 
repose,  and  of  a  solid  and  lasting  peace  with  the  only 
power  that  was  formidable  to  them  :  that  their  alli- 
ance with  Maximilian  was  not  able  to  afford  theia 
even  i)resent  protection ;  and,  by  closely  uniting 
them  to  a  power  which  was  rival  to  the  greatness  of 
France,  fixed  tlicm  in  perpetual  enmity  with  that 
jiotent  monarchy  .  that  their  vicinity  exposed  lliera 
first  to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy;  and  the  hajijiiest 
event  which,  in  such  a  situation,  could  befal  them, 
would  be  to  attain  a  peace,  though  by  a  final  sub- 
jection to  France,  and  by  the  loss  of  that  liberty 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors :  and  that 
any  other  expedient,  (compatible  with  the  honour  of 
the  stale,  and  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  was  pre- 
ferable to  a  sceiK!  of  such  disorder  and  devastation. 

These  suggestions  had  inlluencc  with  the  Bretons  : 
but  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  surmounting  the  pre- 
judices of  the  young  duchess  herself.  That  princess 
bad  imbibed  a  strong  ])reposscs8ion  against  the 
French  nation,  ])articularly  against  Charles,  the  au- 
thor of  all  the  calamities  which,  from  her  earliest 
infancy,  had  befallen  her  family.  She  had  also 
fixed  her  affections  on  Maximilian ;  and  as  she  now 
deemed  him  her  husband,  she  could  not,  she  thought, 
without  incurring  the  grcatesi.  guilt  and  violating 
the  most  solemn  engagements,  contract  a  marriage 
with  any  other  person.     In  order  to  ovcrcomfi  hei 
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obstinacy,  Charles  gave  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  li- 
luTty,  who,  though  t'urmerly  a  suitor  to  the  duchess, 
was  now  contented  to  iiigraiiate  himself  with  the 
king,  by  emidoyint'  in  his  favour  all  the  interest 
which  he  still  possessed  in  Britanny.  Alareschal 
Hieux  and  chancellor  Montauban  were  reconciled 
by  his  mediation  ;  and  these  rival  ministers  now  con- 
curred with  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  count  of 
Dunois,  in  pressing  the  conclusion  of  a  marriage 
with  Charles.  By  their  suggestion^  Charles  advanced 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  invested  Reuues,  at  that 
time  the  residence  of  the  duchess ;  who,  assailed  on 
all  hands,  and  finding  none  to  support  her  in  her 
inflexibility,  at  last  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
agreed  to  espouse  the  king  of  France.  She  was 
married  at  Langey  in  Touraine  ;  conducted  to  St. 
Dennis,  where  she  was  crowned  ;  thence  made  her 
entry  into  Paris,  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  ol' 
the  people,  who  regarded  this  marriage  as  the  most 
prosperous  event  that  could  have  befallen  the  mo- 
narchy. 

The  triumph  and  success  of  Charles  was  the  most 
sensible  mortification  to  the  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  had  lost  a  considerable  territory,  which  he 
thought  he  had  acquired,  and  an  accomplished  p'in- 
cess,  whom  he  had  espoused ;  he  was  affronted  in 
the  person  of  his  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  sent 
back  to  him  after  she  had  been  treated,  during  some 
vears,  as  queen  of  France ;  he  had  reason  to  re- 
proach himself  with  his  own  supine  security,  in  neg- 
lecting the  consummation  of  his  marriage,  which 
was  easily  practicable  for  him,  and  which  would 
have  rendered  the  tye  indissoluble :  these  considera- 
tions threw  him  into  the  most  violent  rage,  which 
he  vented  in  very  indecent  expressions;  and  he 
thrcatjned  France  with  an  invasion  from  the  united 
arms  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  England, 

The  king  of  England  had  also  just  reason  to  re- 
proach himself  with  misconduct  in  this  important 
transaction  ;  and  though  the  affair  had  terminated 
in  a  manner  which  he  could  not  precisely  foresee, 
his  negligence  in  leaving  his  most  useful  ally  so 
long  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  a  superior  power, 
could  not  but  appear,  on  reflection,  the  result  of 
timid  caution  and  narrow  politics.  As  he  valued 
himself  on  his  extensive  foresight  and  profound 
judgment,  the  ascendant  acquired  over  him  by  a 
raw  youth  such  as  Charles  could  not  but  give  him 
the  highest  displeasure,  and  prompt  him  to  seek 
vengeance,  after  all  remedy  for  his  miscarriage 
was  become  absolutely  impracticable.  But  he  was 
farther  actuated  by  avarice,  a  motive  still  more  pre- 
dominant with  him  than  either  pride  or  revenge; 
and  he  sought,  even  from  his  present  disappoint- 
ments, the  gratification  of  this  ruling  passion.  On 
pretence  of  a  French  war,  he  issued  a  commission 
for  levying  a  benevolence  on  his  people  ;  a  species 
of  taxation  which  had  been  abolished  by  a  recent 
/aw  of  Richard  III.  This  violence  (for  such  it  really 
was)  fell  chiefly  on  the  commercial  part  of  the  na- 
tion, who  were  possessed  of  the  ready  money.  Lon- 
don alone  contributed  to  the  amount  of  near  10,000 
pounds.  Archbishop  Morton,  the  chancellor,  in- 
structed the  commissioners  to  employ  a  dilemma,  in 
which  every  one  might  be  comprehended  :  if  the 
persons  applied  to  lived  frugally,  they  were  told 
that  their  parsimony  must  necessarily  have  enriched 
them:  if  their  method  of  living  were  splendid  and 
hospitable,  they  were  concluded  to  be  opulent  on 
account  of  their  expenses.  This  device  was  by 
some  called  Chancellor  Mortofe's  fork,  by  others 
liis  crutch. 


So  little  apprehensive  was  the  king  of  a  parlia- 
ment on  account  of  his  levying  this  arbitrary 
imposition,  th-at  he  soon  after  summoned  that  as- 
sembly to  meet  at  Westminster ;  and  he  even  ex- 
pected to  enrich  himself  farther  by  working  on  their 
passions  and  prejudices.  He  knew  the  displeasure 
which  the  English  had  conceived  against  France  on 
account  of  the  acquisition  of  Britanny  ;  and  he  took 
care  to  insist  on  that  topic,  in  the  speech  which  he 
himself  pronounced  to  the  parliament.  He  told 
them  that  France,  elated  with  her  late  successes,  had 
even  proceeded  to  a  contempt  of  England,  and  had 
refused  to  pay  the  tribute  which  Lewis  XI.  had  sti- 
pulated to  Edward  IV.  :  that  it  became  so  warlike  a 
nation  as  the  English  to  be  routed  by  this  indignity, 
and  not  to  limit  their  pretensions  merely  to  repelling 
the  present  injury  :  that,  for  his  part,  Be  was  deter- 
mined to  lay  claim  to  the  crown  itself  of  France,  and 
to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  so  just  a  title,  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  gallant  ancestors:  that  Creci, 
Poictiers,  and  Azincour,  were  sufficient  to  instruct 
them  in  their  superiority  over  the  enemy ;  nor  did 
he  despair  of  adding  new  names  to  the  glorious  cata- 
logue :  that  a  king  of  France  had  been  prisoner  in 
London,  and  a  king  of  England  had  been  crowned 
at  Paris ;  events  which  should  animate  them  to  an 
emulation  of  like  glory  with  that  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  their  forefathers  :  that  the  domestic  dis- 
sensions of  England  had  been  the  sole  cause  of  her 
losing  these  foreign  dominions;  aud  her  present  in- 
ternal union  would  be  the  effectual  means  of  reco- 
vering them :  that  where  such  lasting  honour  was  in 
view,  and  such  an  important  acquisition,  it  became 
not  brave  men  to  repine  at  the  advance  of  a  little 
treasure :  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  determined 
to  make  the  war  maintain  itself;  aud  hoped,  by  the 
invasion  of  so  opulent  a  kingdom  as  France,  to  in- 
crease, rather  than  diminisli,  the  riches  of  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding  these  magnificent  vaunts  of  the 
king,  all  men  of  penetration  concluded,  from  the 
peisonal  character  of  the  man,  and  still  more  from 
the  situation  of  affairs,  that  he  had  no  serious  inten- 
tion of  pushing  the  war  to  such  extremities  as 
he  pretended.  Franco  was  not  now  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  such  successful  inroads  had  been 
made  upon  her  by  former  kings  of  England.  The 
great  fiefs  were  united  to  the  crown;  the  princes  of 
the  blood  were  desirous  of  tranquillity ;  the  nation 
abounded  with  able  captains  and  veteran  soldiers  ; 
aud  the  general  aspect  of  her  affairs  seemed  rather 
to  threaten  her  neighbours,  than  to  promise  them 
any  considerable  advantages  against  her.  The  levity 
and  vain-glory  of  Maximilian  were  supported  by  his 
pompous  titles ;  but  were  ill  seconded  by  military 
power,  and  still  less  by  any  revenue  proportioned  to 
them.  The  politic  Ferdinand,  while  he  made  a  show 
of  war,  was  actually  negociating  for  peace;  and, 
rather  than  expose  himself  to  any  hazard,  would  ac- 
cept of  very  moderate  concessions  from  France. 
Even  England  was  not  free  from  domestic  discon- 
tents; and  in  Scotland,  the  death  of  Henry's  friend 
and  ally  James  III.,  who  had  been  murdered  by  his 
rebellious  subjects,  had  made  way  for  the  succession 
of  his  son,  James  IV.,  who  was  devoted  to  the  French 
interest,  and  would  surely  be  alarmed  at  any  impor- 
tant progress  of  the  English  arms.  But  all  these 
dbvious  considerations  had  no  influence  on  the  par- 
liament. Inflamed  by  the  ideas  of  subduing  France, 
and  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  spoils  of  that 
kingdom,  they  gave  into  the  snare  prepared  for 
them,  aud  voted  Tne  supply  which  the  king  de- 
manded. Two  fifteenths  were  granted  him  ;  and  the 
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better  to  euable  his  vassals  and  nubility  to  atCeuJ 
him,  an  act  was  passed,  empowering  them  to  sell 
their  estates,  without  paying  any  lines  for  alieuutiuu. 
The  nobility  were  universally  seized  wiilj  a  desire 
of  military  glory;  and  having  ireduh)usly  swallowed 
ail  the  boasts  of  the  king,  they  dreamed  of  no  less 
than  carrying  their  triunipliaut  banners  to  the  gates 
of  Paris,  and  puttin>r  the  crown  of  France  on  the 
head  of  their  sovereign.  Many  of  them  borrowed 
large  sums,  or  sold  off  manors,  that  they  might  ap- 
pear in  the  field  with  greater  splendour,  and  lead 
out  their  followers  in  more  complete  order.  The  king 
crossed  the  sea,  and  arrived  at  Calais  on  the  sixth 
of  October,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse,  which  he  ])ut  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
earl  of  Oxford :  but  as  some  inferred,  from  his 
opening  the  campaign  in  so  late  a  season,  that 
peace  would  soon  be  concluded  between  the  crowns, 
he  was  desirous  of  suggesting  a  contrary  inference. 
"  He  had  come  over,"  he  said,  "  to  make  an  entire 
conquest  of  France,  which  was  not  the  work  of  oue 
summer.  It  was  therefore  of  no  consccjucuce  at 
what  season  he  began  the  invasion;  especially  as  he 
had  Calais  ready  lor  winter-quarters."  As  if  he  had 
seriously  intended  tiiis  enterprise,  he  instantly 
marched  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  laid  siege  to 
Boulogne:  but  notwithstanding  this  appearance  of 
hostility,  there  had  been  secret  advances  made  to- 
wanis  peace  above  three  months  before ;  and  com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  to  treat  of  the  terms. 
The  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  this 
unexpccftd  measure,  the  king's  ambassadors  arrived 
in  the  camp  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  informed 
him  that  Maximilian  was  in  no  readiness  to  join 
him;  nor  was  any  assistance  to  be  expected  from 
that  quarter.  Soon  alter  messengers  came  from 
Spain,  and  brought  news  of  a  peace  concluded  be- 
tween that  kingdom  and  France,  in  which  Charles 
had  made  a  cession  of  the  counties  of  Kousillon  and 
Cerdagne  to  Ferdinand.  Though  these  articles  of 
intelligence  were  carefully  dispersed  throughout  the 
army,  the  king  was  still  apprehensive  lest  a  sudden 
peace,  after  such  magnificent  promises  and  high  cx- 
jiectations,  might  expose  him  to  reproach.  In  order 
the  more  effectually  to  cover  the  intended  measures, 
he  secretly  engaged  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  together 
with  twenty-three  persons  of  distinction,  to  present 
him  a  jietition  for  agreeing  to  a  treaty  with  France. 
The  pretence  was  founded  on  the  late  season  of  the 
year,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  the  army  at  Calais 
during  winter,  the  obstacles  which  arose  in  the 
siege  of  Boulogne,  the  desertion  of  those  allies 
whose  assii^tance  had  been  most  relied  on  :  events 
wliich  might,  all  of  them,  have  been  forescea  before 
the  embarkation  of  the  forces. 

In  consequence  of  these  i^reparatory  steps,  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Danbeny  were  sent  to 
confer  at  Estaples  with  the  mareschal  de  Cordes, 
and  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  treaty.  A  few  days 
sufficed  for  that  purpose:  the  demands  of  Henry 
were  wholly  pecuniary ;  and  the  king  of  Fnincc, 
who  deemed  the  peaceable  possession  of  Britanny 
an  equivalent  for  any  sum,  and  who  was  all  on  fire 
for  his  projected  expedition  into  Italy,  readily  agreed 
U»  the  proposals  made  to  him.  He  engaged  to  pay 
Henry  by  quarterly  jjaymcnts  of  '25,(HX)  francs,  the 
aggregate  sum  of  I  l'J,(X)0/.;i>artly  as  a  reimbursement 
of  tlic  sums  advanced  to  Britanny,  partly  as  arrears 
of  the  pension  due  to  Edward  IV'.  And  he  stipu- 
laU-d  a  yearly  pension  to  Henry  and  bis  heirs  of 
•iJ.OiX)  Clown*.     Thus  the  king,  as  remarked  by  his 


historian,  made  profit  upon  his  subjects  for  the  war; 
and  upon  his  enemies  lor  the  peace.  And  ilie  people 
agreeed  that  he  h.ul  fulfilled  his  promise,  wlien  he 
said  to  the  parliament  that  he  would  make  the  war 
maintain  itself.  Maximilian  was,  if  he  pleased,  com- 
prehended in  Henry's  treaty ;  but  he  disdained  to 
be  in  any  respect  beholden  to  an  ally  of  whom  he 
thought  he  had  reason  to  complain  :  he  made  a  se- 
parate peace  with  France,  and  obUiined  restitution 
of  Artois,  Franchccompte,  and  Charolois,  which  had 
been  ceded  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  when  she 
was  affianced  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  peace  concluded  between  England  and  France 
was  the  more  likely  to  continue,  because  Charles, 
full  of  ambition  and  youthful  hopes,  bent  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  side  of  Italy,  and  sooa  after  undertook 
the  conquest  of  Naples  ;  an  enterprise  which  Henry 
regarded  with  the  greater  indifference,  as  Naples  lay 
remote  from  him,  and  France  had  never  in  any  age 
been  successful  in  that  quarter.  The  king's  autho- 
rity was  fully  established  at  home;  and  every  re- 
bellion which  had  been  attempted  against  him  had 
hitherto  tended  only  to  confound  his  enemies,  and 
consolidate  his  power  and  influence.  His  reputa- 
tion for  policy  and  conduct  was  daily  augmenting  ; 
his  treasures  had  increased  even  from  the  most  un- 
favourable events ;  the  hopes  of  all  pretenders  to 
his  throne  were  cut  off,  as  well  by  his  marriage  as 
by  the  issue  it  had  brought  him.  In  this  prosper- 
ous situation  the  king  had  reason  to  flatter  himself 
with  the  prospect  of  durable  peace  and  IraiKjuil- 
lity.  But  his  inveterate  and  indefatigable  enemies, 
whom  he  had  wantonly  provoked,  raised  him  an  ad- 
versary, who  long  kept  him  in  inquietude,  and  some- 
times even  brought  him  into  danger. 

The  duchess  of  Burgundy,  full  of  resentment  for 
the  depression  of  her  family  and  its  partisans — ra- 
ther irritated  than  discouraged  by  the  ill  success  of 
her  past  enterprises — was  determined,  at  least,  to  dis- 
turb that  government  which  she  found  it  so  difficult 
to  subvert.  By  means  of  her  emissaries  she  propa- 
gated a  report  that  her  nephew  Richard  Plantagc- 
net,  duke  of  York,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower 
when  his  elder  brother  was  murdered,  and  that  he 
still  lay  somewhere  concealed :  and  finding  this  ru- 
mour, however  improbable,  to  be  greedily  received 
by  the  people,  she  had  been  looking  out  for  some 
young  man  proper  to  personate  that  unfortunate 
prince. 

There  was  one  Osbec,  or  Warbeck,  a  renegado 
.Tew  of  Tournay,  who  had  been  carried  by  some  bu- 
siness to  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and 
had  there  a  son  born  to  him.  Having  had  oppor- 
tunities of  being  known  to  the  king,  and  obtaining 
his  favour,  he  prevailed  with  that  prince,  whose 
manners  were  very  affable,  to  stand  godfather  to  his 
son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Peter,  corrupted, 
after  the  Flemish  manner,  into  I'cterkin,  or  I'erkiu. 
It  was  by  some  believed  that  Edward,  among  his 
amorous  adventures,  had  a  secret  commerce  with 
Warbeck's  wife ;  and  people  thence  accounted  for 
that  resemblance  which  was  afterwards  remarked 
between  young  Pcrkin  and  that  monarch.  Some 
years  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  Warbeck  returned 
to  Tournay  ;  where  Perkin  his  sim  did  not  long  re- 
main, but  by  different  accidents  was  carried  from 
place  to  i)lacc,  and  his  birth  and  fortunes  became 
lhcrel)y  unknown,  and  difficult  to  be  traced  by  the 
most  diligent  inquiry.  The  variety  of  his  adven- 
tures had  happily  favoured  the  natural  versatility 
j  and  sagacity  of  his  genius,  and  he  seemed  to  be  a 
.  youUi  perfectly  fitted  to  act  any  part,  or  assume  anv 
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character.  In  this  light  he  had  been  represented 
to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  who,  stiuck  with  the 
concurrence  of  so  many  circumstances  suited  to  her 
purpose,  desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
luau  on  whom  she  already  began  to  ground  her  hopes 
of  success.  She  found  him  to  exceed  her  most  san- 
guine expectations  ;  so  comely  did  he  appear  in  his 
person,  so  graceful  in  his  air,  so  courtly  in  his  ad- 
dress, so  full  of  docility  and  good  sense  in  his  beha- 
viour and  conversation.  The  lessons  necessary  to 
be  taught  him,  in  order  to  his  personating  tlie  duke 
of  York,  were  soon  learned  by  a  youth  of  such  quick 
apprehension  ;  but  as  the  season  seemed  not  then 
favourable  for  his  enterprise,  Margaret,  in  order  the 
better  to  conceal  him,  sent  him,  under  the  care  of 
lady  Brampton,  into  Portugal,  where  he  remained 
a  year,  unknown  to  all  the  world. 

The  war  which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  be- 
tween France  and  England  seemed  to  afford  a  pro- 
per opportunity  for  the  discovery  of  this  new  phe- 
nomenon; and  Ireland,  which  still  retained  its  at- 
tachments to  the  house  of  York,  was  chosen  as  the 
proper  place  for  his  first  appearance.  He  landed  at 
Cork ;  and  immediately  assuming  the  name  of  Ri- 
chard Flantagenet,  drew  to  him  partisans  among 
that  credulous  people.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  earls 
of  Desmond  and  Kildare,  inviting  them  to  join  his 
party  :  he  dispersed  every  where  the  strange  intelli- 
gence of  his  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle  Ri- 
chard :  and  inen^  fond  of  every  thing  new  and 
wonderful,  began  to  make  him  the  general  subject 
of  their  discourse,  and  even  the  object  of  their  favour. 

The  news  soon  reached  France :  and  Charles, 
prompted  by  the  secret  solicitations  of  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  intrigues  of  one  Frion,  a  secre- 
tary of  Henry's,  who  had  deserted  his  service,  sent 
Perkin  an  invitation  to  repair  to  him  at  Paris.  He 
received  him  with  all  the  marks  of  regard  due  to  the 
duke  of  York;  settled  on  him  a  handsome  pension, 
assigned  him  magnificent  lodgings,  and  in  order  to 
provide  at  once  for  his  dignity  and  security,  gave 
him  a  guard  for  his  person,  of  which  Lord  Congre- 
sal  accepted  the  otfice  of  captain.  The  French  cour- 
tiers readily  embraced  a  fiction  which  their  sove- 
reign thought  it  his  interest  to  adopt :  Perkin,  both 
by  his  deportment  and  personal  qualities,  supported 
the  prepossession  which  was  spread  abroad  of  his 
royal  pedigree  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  fuU  of 
the  accomplishments,  as  well  as  the  singular  adven- 
tures and  misfortunes  of  the  young  Piantagenet. 
Wonders  of  this  nature  are  commonly  augmented  at 
a  distance.  From  France  the  admiration  and  cre- 
dulity diffused  themselves  into  England  :  Sir  George 
Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred  gen- 
tlemen more,  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  supposed  duke  of  York,  and  to  share 
his  fortunes :  and  the  impostor  had  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  court  attending  him,  and  began  to 
entertain  hopes  of  final  success  in  his  undertakings. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 
England  at  Estaples,  Henry  applied  to  have  Per- 
kin put  into  his  hands;  but  Charles,  resolute  not  to 
betray  a  young  man,  of  whatever  birth,  whom  he 
had  invited  into  his  kingdom,  would  agree  only 
to  dismiss  him.  The  pretended  Richard  re- 
tired to  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  craving  her 
protection  and  assistance,  offered  to  lay  before  her 
all  the  proofs  of  that  birth  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
The  princess  affected  ignorance  of  his  pretensions ; 
even  put  on  the  appearance  of  distrust ;  and  having, 
as  she  said,  been  already  deceived  by  Simnel,  she 
waa  determined  never  again  to  be  seduced  by  an  im- 


postor. She  desired  before  all  the  world  to  be  in- 
structed in  his  reasons  for  assuming  the  name  which 
he  bore;  seemed  to  examine  every  circumstance 
with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety  ;  put  many  parti- 
cular questions  to  him ;  aiTccted  astonishment  at  his 
answers  ;  and  at  last,  after  long  and  severe  scrutiny, 
burst  out  into  joy  and  admiration  at  his  wonderful 
deliverance,  embraced  him  as  her  nephew,  the  true 
image  of  Edward,  the  sole  heir  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  the  legitimate  successor  to  the  English  throne. 
She  immediately  assigned  him  an  equipage  suited 
to  his  pretended  birth  ;  appointed  him  a  guard  of 
thirty  halberdiers  ;  engaged  every  one  to  pay  court 
to  him;  and  on  all  occasions  honoured  him  with  the 
appeUation  of  the  "White  Rose  of  England."  The 
Flemings,  moved  by  the  authority  which  Margaret, 
both  from  her  rank  and  personal  character,  enjoyed 
among  them,  readily  adopted  the  fiction  of  Perkin's 
royal  descent :  No  surmise  of  his  true  birth  was  as 
yet  heard  of :  little  contradiction  was  made  to  the 
prevailing  opinion  :  and  the  English,  from  their 
great  communication  with  the  Lovf  Countries,  were 
every  day  more  and  more  prepossessed  in  favour  oi 
the  impostor. 

It  was  not  the  populace  alone  of  England  that 
gave  credit  to  Perkin's  pretensions.  Men  of  the 
highest  birth  and  quality,  disgusted  at  Henry's  go- 
vernment, by  which  they  found  the  nobility  de- 
pressed, began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  the  new 
claimant;  and  some  of  them  even  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  him.  Lord  Fitz- Water,  Sir 
Simon  INIountibrd,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  betrayed 
their  inclination  towards  him  :  Sir  William  Stanley 
himself,  lord  chamberlain,  who  had  been  so  active 
in  raising  Henry  to  the  throne,  moved  either  by 
blind  credulity  or  a  restless  ambition,  entertained 
the  project  of  a  revolt  in  favour  of  hi.s  enemy.  Sir 
Robert  Clifford  and  William  Barley  were  still  more 
open  in  their  measures :  they  went  over  to  Flan- 
ders, were  introduced  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Perkin,  and  made  him  a  tender 
of  their  services.  Clifford  wrote  back  to  England, 
that  he  knew  perfectly  the  person  of  Richard  duke 
of  York ;  that  this  young  man  was  undoubtedly  that 
prince  himself,  and  that  no  circumstance  of  his 
story  was  exposed  to  the  least  difficulty.  Such  posi- 
tive intelligence,  conveyed  by  a  person  of  rank  and 
character,  was  sufficient,  with  many,  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  question,  and  excited  the  attention 
and  wonder  even  of  the  most  indifferent.  The  whole 
nation  was  held  in  suspense ;  a  regular  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  the  king's  authority ;  and  a  cor- 
respondence settled  between  the  malcontents  in 
Flanders  and  those  in  England. 

The  king  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars ; 
but  agreeably  to  his  character,  which  was  both  cau- 
tious and  resolute,  he  proceeded  deliberately,  though 
steadily,  in  counter-working  the  projects  of  his  ene- 
mies. His  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  death 
of  the  real  duke  of  York,  and  to  confirm  the  opi- 
nion that  had  always  prevailed  with  regard  to  that 
event.  Five  persons  had  been  employed  by  Richard 
in  the  murder  of  his  nephew's,  or  could  give  evidence 
with  regard  to  it ;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  to  whom  he 
had  committed  the  government  of  the  Tower  for 
that  purpose,  and  who  had  seen  the  dead  princes; 
Forrest,  Dighton,  and  Slater,  who  perpetrated  the 
crime;  and  the  priest  who  buried  the  bodies.  Tirrel 
and  Dighton  alone  were  alive,  and  they  agreed  in 
the  same  story ;  but  as  the  priest  was  dead,  and  as 
the  bodies  were  supposed  to  have  been  removed  by 
Richard's  oiders  from  the  place  where  they  were 
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first  interred,  and  could  not  now  be  I'ouud,  it  was 
not  iu  Henry's  power  to  put  the  fact,  so  much  as  he 
wished,  beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy. 

He  met  at  first  with  more  (iil}ii.ulty,  but  was  iu 
the  cud  more  successful  in  detecting  who  this  won- 
derful person  was  that  thus  boldly  advanced  preten- 
sions to  his  crown.  He  dispersed  his  spies  all  over 
Flanders  and  England;  he  engaged  many  to  pre- 
tend that  Lliev  had  embraced  I'erkin's  party;  he 
directed  them  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  young  man's  friends;  iu  proportion 
as  they  conveyed  intelligence  of  any  conspirator,  he 
bribed  his  retainers,  his  domestic  servants,  nay, 
sometimes  his  confessor,  and  by  these  means  traced 
up  some  other  confederate;  Clifford  himself  he  en- 
gaged, by  the  hope  of  rewards  and  pardon,  to  be- 
tray the  sccicts  coumiilted  to  him;  the  more  trust 
he  gave  to  any  of  his  spies,  the  higher  resentment 
did  he  feign  against  them;  some  of  them  he  even 
caused  to  be  publicly  anathematised,  in  order  the 
better  to  procure  them  the  confidence  of  his  enemies: 
aud  in  the  issue  the  whole  plan  of  the  conspiracy  was 
clearly  laid  before  him ;  and  the  pedigree,  adven- 
tures, life,  and  conversation  of  the  pretended  duke 
of  York.  This  latter  part  of  the  story  was  immedi- 
ately published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nation  : 
the  conspirators  he  reserved  for  a  slower  and  surer 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile  he  remonstiated  with  the  archduke 
Philip,  on  account  of  tlie  countenance  and  protec- 
tion which  was  afforded  in  his  dominions  to  so  in- 
famous an  impostor;  contrary  to  treaties  subsisting 
between  the  sovereigns,  and  to  the  mutual  amity 
which  had  so  long  been  maintained  by  the  subjects 
of  both  states.  Margaret  had  interest  enough  to 
get  his  application  rejected,  on  pretence  that  Philip 
had  no  authority  over  the  demesnes  of  the  duchess- 
dowager.  And  the  king,  in  resentment  of  this  in- 
jury, cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Low  Countries, 
banished  the  Flemings,  and  recalled  his  own  sub- 
jects from  these  provinces.  Philip  retaliated  by 
like  edicts;  but  Henry  knew  that  so  mutiuous  a 
people  as  the  Flemings  would  not  long  bear,  in 
compliance  with  the  humours  of  their  prince,  to  be 
deprived  of  the  beneficial  branch  of  commerce  which 
they  carried  on  with  England. 

He  hod  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  more  effectual 
punishment  on  his  domestic  enemies ;  and  when  his 
projects  were  sufficiently  matured,  he  failed  not  to 
make  them  feel  the  effectsof  his  resentment.  Almost 
in  the  same  instant  he  arrested  Fitzwater,  Mount- 
ford,  and  Tliwaites,  together  with  William  Daune- 
ney,  Robert  Ratcliff,  Thomas  Cressenor,  aud  Tho- 
mas Astwood.  All  these  were  arraigned,  convicted, 
aud  condemned  for  high  treason,  in  adhering  and 
|iroiiiising  aid  t<j  Perkin.  Mountford,  Ratcliff,  and 
Uaubeney,  were  iiuniediately  executed:  Fitzwater 
was  sent  over  to  Calais,  and  detained  in  custody ; 
but  being  deU^cted  in  practising  on  his  keeper  for 
an  escape,  he  soon  after  underwent  the  same  fate. 
The  rest  were  pardoned,  together  with  William 
Worseley,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  aud  some  others,  who 
harl  been  accused  and  examiued,  but  nut  brought  to 
public  trial. 

(ireater  anil  more  solemn  preparations  were 
deemed  requisite  for  the  trial  of  Stanley,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  whose  authority  in  the  natioii,  whoso 
dumeatic  conne.xions  with  the  king,  as  well  as  his 
former  services,  seemed  to  secure  him  against  any 
accusation  or  punishment.  Clifford  was  diri'cted  to 
come  over  privately  to  England,  and  to  tlirc>w  iiini- 
self  atthe  king's  fV'ct  while  lie  satin  council,  craving 


pardim  for  past  offences,  and  offering  to  atone  for 
them  by  any  services  which  should  be  required  of 
him.  Henry  then  told  him,  that  the  liest  proof  he 
could  give  of  penitence,  and  the  only  service  lie 
could  now  render  him,  was  the  full  confession  of  hit 
guilt,  and  the  discovery  of  all  his  accomplices,  how- 
ever distinguished  by  rank  or  character.  Encou- 
raged by  this  exhortation,  Clifford  accused  Staulev, 
then  present,  as  bis  chief  abettor,  and  offered  to  lay 
before  the  council  the  full  proof  of  his  guilt.  Stau 
ley  himself  could  not  discover  more  surprise  than 
was  iiti'ectcd  by  Henry  on  the  occasion.  He  received 
the  intelligence  as  absolutely  false  and  incredible; 
that  a  man,  to  whom  he  was  in  a  great  measure  be- 
holden for  his  crown,  aud  even  for  his  life ;  a  man 
to  whom  by  every  honour  and  favour  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  express  his  gratitude;  whose  brother, 
the  earl  of  Derby,  was  his  own  father-in-law ;  to 
whom  he  had  even  committed  the  trust  of  his  per- 
son, by  creating  him  lord  chambeilain :  that  this 
man,  enjoying  his  full  confidence  and  affection,  not 
actuated  by  any  motive  of  discontent  or  apprehen- 
sion, should  engage  in  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
Clifford  was  therefore  exhorted  to  weigh  well  the 
consequences  of  his  accusation  ;  but  as  he  persisted 
in  the  same  positive  asseverations,  Stanley  was 
committed  to  custody,  and  was  soon  after  examined 
before  the  council.  He  denied  not  the  guilt  im- 
puted to  him  by  Clifford ;  he  did  not  even  endeavour 
much  to  extenuate  it ;  whether  he  thought  that  a 
frank  and  open  confession  would  serve  as  an  atone- 
ment, or  trusted  to  his  present  connexions  and  his 
former  services  for  pardon  and  security.  But 
princes  are  often  apt  to  regard  great  services  as  a 
ground  of  jealousy,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
a  craving  aud  restless  disposition  in  the  person  who 
has  performed  them.  The  general  discontent  also, 
and  mutinous  humour  of  the  peojilc,  seemed  to  re- 
quire some  great  example  of  severity.  And  as  Stan- 
ley was  one  of  the  most  opulent  subjects  in  the 
kingdom,  being  possessed  of  above  3000/.  a-ycar  in 
land,  and  40,000  marks  in  plate  and  money,  besides 
other  property  of  great  value,  the  prospect  of  so 
rich  a  forfeiture  was  deemed  no  small  motive  for 
Henry's  proceeding  to  extremities  against  him. 
After  six  weeks'  delay,  which  was  interposed  in  or- 
der to  shew  that  the  king  was  restrained  by  doubts 
and  scruples,  the  jirisoner  was  brought  to  his  trial, 
condemned,  and  presently  after  beheaded.  Histo- 
rians are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the  crime  which 
was  proved  against  him.  The  general  rejxirt  is, 
that  he  should  have  said,  in  confidence  to  Clifford, 
that  if  he  were  sure  the  young  man  who  a]ipeared 
in  Flanders  was  really  son  to  King  Edward,  he 
never  would  bear  arms  against  him.  The  sentiment 
might  disgust  Henry,  as  implying  a  preference  of 
the  house  of  York  to  that  of  Lancaster,  but  could 
scarcely  be  the  ground,  even  in  those  arbitrary 
times,  of  a  sentence  of  high  treason  against  Stanley. 
It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  as  is  asserted  by 
some  historians,  that  he  had  expres-sly  engaged  to 
assist  Perkin,  and  had  actually  sent  him  some  sup- 
ply of  money. 

The  fate  of  Stanley  made  great  impression  on  the 
kingdom,  and  struck  all  the  partisans  of  Perkin 
with  the  deepest  dismay.  From  Clifford's  desertion 
they  found  that  all  their  secrets  were  betrayed;  and 
as  it  appeared  that  Stanley,  while  lie  seemed  to  live 
in  the  gn^atest  coiifi<ience  with  the  king,  had  been 
continually  surrounded  by  spies,  who  reported  and 
registered  every  action  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
nay,  every  word  which  fell  from  him,  a  general  dis 
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trust  took  place,  and  all  mutual  confidence  was  de- 
stroyed, oven  among  intimate  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. Tlie  jealous  and  severe  temper  of  the  king, 
together  with  his  great  reputation  for  sagacity  and 
penetration,  kept  men  in  awe,  and  quelled  not  only 
the  movements  of  sedition  but  the  very  murmurs  of 
faction.  Libels,  however,  creeped  out  against 
Heury's  person  and  administration ;  and  being 
greedily  propagated  by  every  secret  art,  shewed  that 
there  still  remained  among  the  people  a  considerable 
root  of  discontent,  which  wanted  only  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  discover  itself. 

But  Henry  continued  more  intent  on  increasing 
the  terrors  of  his  people,  than  on  gaining  their  af- 
fections. Trusting  to  the  great  success  which  at- 
tended him  in  all  his  enterprises,  he  gave  every  day 
more  and  more  a  loose  to  his  rapacious  temper,  and 
employed  the  arts  of  perverted  law  and  justice,  in 
order  to  exact  fines  and  compositions  from  his  people. 
Sir  William  Capel,  alderman  of  London,  was  con- 
demned on  some  penal  statutes  to  pay  the  sum  of 
2743  pounds,  and  was  obliged  to  compound  for  six- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen.  This  was  the  first  noted 
case  of  the  kind ;  but  it  became  a  precedent,  which 
prepared  the  way  for  many  others.  The  manage- 
ment, indeed,  of  these  arts  of  chicanery  was  the 
great  secret  of  the  king's  administration.  While  he 
depressed  the  nobility,  he  exalted  and  honoured  and 
caressed  the  lawyers ;  and  by  that  means  both  be- 
stowed authority  on  the  laws,  and  was  enabled, 
whenever  he  pleased,  to  pervert  them  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. His  government  was  oppressive ;  but  it 
was  so  much  the  less  burthensome,  as  by  his  e.x- 
teuding  royal  authority,  and  curbing  the  nobles,  he 
became  in  reality  the  sole  oppressor  in  his  kingdom. 
As  Perkin  found  that  the  king's  authority  daily 
gained  ground  among  the  people,  and  that  his  own 
pretensions  were  becoming  obsolete,  he  resolved  to 
attempt  something  which  might  revive  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  his  partisans.  Having  collected 
a  band  of  outlaws,  pirates,  robbers,  and  necessitous 
persons  of  all  nations,  to  the  number  of  600  men,  he 
put  to  sea,  with  a  resolution  of  making  a  descent  in 
England,  and  of  exciting  the  common  people  to 
arms,  since  all  his  corresjjondence  with  the  nobility 
was  cutoff  by  Henry's  vigilance  and  severity.  Inform- 
ation being  brought  him  that  the  king  had  made  a 
progress  to  the  north,  he  cast  anchor  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  and  sent  some  of  his  retainers  ashore,  who 
invited  the  country  to  join  him.  The  geutlemen  of 
Kent  assembled  some  troops  to  oppose  him;  but 
they  purposed  to  do  more  essential  service  than  by 
repelling  the  invasion :  they  carried  the  semblance 
of  friendship  to  Perkin,  and  invited  him  to  come 
himself  ashore,  in  order  to  take  the  command  over 
them.  But  the  wary  youth,  observing  that  they  had 
more  order  and  regularity  in  their  movements  than 
could  be  supposed  in  new-levied  forces  who  had 
taken  arms  against  established  authority,  refused  to 
entrust  himself  into  their  hands;  and  the  Kentish 
troops,  despairing  of  success  in  their  stratagem,  fell 
upon  such  of  his  retainers  as  were  already  landed  : 
and  besides  some  whom  they  slew,  they  took  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  prisoners.  These  were  tried  and  con- 
demned ;  and  all  of  them  executed  by  orders  from 
the  king,  who  was  resolved  to  use  no  lenity  towards 
men  of  such  desperate  fortunes. 

This  year  a  parliament  was  summoned  in  Eng- 
land, and  another  in  Ireland;  and  some  remarkable 
laws  were  passed  in  both  countries.  The  English 
parliament  enacted,  that  no  person  who  should  by 
irms  or  otherwise  issist  the  king  for  the  time  being, 


should  ever  afterwards,  either  by  course  of  law  or 
act  of  parliament,  he  attainted  for  such  an  instance 
of  obedience.  This  statute  might  be  exposed  to  some 
censure,  as  favourable  to  usurpers ;  were  there  any 
precise  rule  which  always,  even  during  the  most 
factious  times,  could  determine  the  true  successor, 
and  render  every  one  inexcusable  who  did  not  sub- 
mit to  him.  But  as  the  titles  of  princes  are  then 
the  great  subject  of  dispute,  and  each  party  pleads 
topics  in  its  own  favour,  it  seems  but  equitable  to 
secure  those  who  act  in  support  of  jjublic  tranquil- 
lity— an  object  at  all  times  of  undoubted  benefit  and 
importance.  Henry,  conscious  of  his  disputed  title, 
promoted  this  law,  in  order  to  secure  his  partisans 
against  all  events ;  but  as  he  had  himself  observed 
a  contrary  practice  with  regard  to  Richard's  ad- 
herents, he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  that  during 
the  violence  which  usually  ensues  on  public  convul- 
sions, his  example  rather  than  his  law  would,  in 
case  of  a  new  revolution,  be  followed  by  his  enemies. 
And  the  attempt  to  bind  the  legislature  itself,  by 
prescribing  rules  to  future  parliaments,  was  con- 
tradictory to  the  plainest  principles  of  political  go 
vernment. 

This  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  empowering 
the  king  to  levy,  by  course  of  law,  all  the  sums 
which  any  person  had  agreed  to  pay  by  way  of  be- 
nevolence :  a  statute  by  which  that  arbitrary  method 
of  taxation  was  indirectly  authorised  and  justified. 

The  king's  authority  appeared  equally  prevalent 
and  uncontrolled  in  Ireland.  Sir  Edward  Poynings 
had  been  sent  over  to  that  country,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  quelling  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  of  reducing  the  natives  to  subjection.  He  was 
not  supported  by  forces  sufficient  for  that  enterprise  : 
the  Irish,  by  flying  into  their  woods  and  morasses 
and  mountains,  for  some  time  eluded  his  efforts:  but 
Poynings  summoned  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  where 
he  was  more  successful.  He  passed  that  memorable 
statute,  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  which  esta- 
blishes the  authority  of  the  English  government  in 
Ireland.  By  this  statute  all  the  former  laws  of  Eng- 
land  were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  and  no 
bill  could  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  parliament, 
unless  it  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the 
council  of  England.  This  latter  clause  seemed  cal- 
culated for  ensuring  the  dominion  of  the  English  ; 
but  was  really  granted  at  the  desire  of  the  Irish 
commons,  who  intended  by  that  means  to  secure 
themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lords,  particu- 
larly of  such  lieutenants  or  deputies  as  were  of 
Irish  birth. 

While  Henry's  authority  was  thus  established 
throughout  his  dominions,  and  general  tranquillity 
prevailed,  the  whole  continent  was  thrown  into  com- 
bustion by  the  French  invasion  of  Italy,  and  by  the 
rapid  success  which  attended  Charles  in  that  rash 
and  ill-concerted  enterprise.  The  Italians,  who  had 
entirely  lost  the  use  of  arms,  and  who,  in  the  midst 
of  continual  wars,  had  become  every  day  more  un- 
warlike,  were  astonished  to  meet  an  enemy,  that 
made  the  field  of  battle  not  a  pompous  tournament, 
but  a  scene  of  blood,  and  sought,  at  the  hazard  of 
their  own  lives,  the  death  of  their  enemy.  Their 
effeminate  troops  were  dispersed  every  where  on  the 
approach  of  the  French  army :  their  best  fortified 
cities  opened  their  gates  :  kingdoms  and  states  were 
in  an  instant  overturned  :  and  through  the  whole 
length  of  Italy,  which  the  French  penetrated  with- 
out resistance,  they  seemed  rather  to  be  taking 
quarters  in  their  own  country  than  making  conquests 
over  an  enemy.     The  maxims  which  the   Italians 
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diiriii»  that  ago  followed  in  nrgoc-iatioiis,  wore  as  ill 
caKiilated  to  support  their  states  as  the  habits  to 
which  they  were  addicted  in  war:  a  treacherous, 
deceitful,  and  inconsistent  system  of  politics  pre- 
vailed;  and  even  those  small  remains  of  fidelity  and 
honour  which  were  preserved  in  the  councils  of  the 
other  European  princes,  were  ridiculed  in  Italv  as 
proofs  of  ignorance  and  rusticity.  Ludovico,  duke 
of  Milan,  who  invited  the  French  to  invade  Naples, 
had  never  desired  or  expected  their  success ;  and 
was  the  first  that  felt  terror  from  the  prosperous 
issue  of  those  projects  which  he  himself  had  con- 
certed. By  his  intrigues  a  league  was  formed  among 
several  potentates  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Charles's 
conquests,  and  secure  their  own  independency.  This 
league  was  composed  of  Ludovico  himself,  the  pope, 
Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdinand  of  Sjjain, 
and  the  republic  of  Venice.  Henry  too  entered 
into  the  confederacy ;  but  was  not  put  to  any  ex- 
pense or  trouble  in  consequence  of  his  engagements. 
The  king  of  France,  terrified  by  so  powerful  a  com- 
bination, retired  from  Naples  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  army,  and  returned  to  France.  The  forces 
which  he  left  in  his  new  conquest  were,  partly  by 
the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants,  partly  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Spaniards,  soon  after  subdued ;  and  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Naple?  suddenly  returned  to  its  alle- 
giance under  Ferdinand,  son  to  Alphonsn,  who  had 
been  expelled  by  the  irruption  of  the  French. 
Ferdinand  died  soon  after;  and  left  his  uncle  Fre- 
derick in  full  possession  of  the  throne. 


CIIAP.  XXX. 

HENRY  VII. 

Perkin  retires  to  Scotland — Insurrection  m  the  West 
— Battle  of  Blackkeath — Truce  with  Scotland  — 
Perkin  taken  prisoner — Perkin  executed — The  earl 
of  Warwick  executed — Marriage  of  Prince  Artiiur 
with  Catherine  of  Arrayon — His  death — Marriage 
of  the  Princess  Margaret  with  the  king  of  Scotland 
—Oppressions  of  the  people — A  parliament — Arrival 
of  the  king  of  Castile — Intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Suf- 
folk— Sicktiess  of  tlie  king — His  death— and  ciia- 
racter. 

After  Perkin  was  repulsed  from  the  coast  of 
Kent,  he  retired  into  Flanders ;  but  as  he  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  subsistence  for  himself  and  his 
followers  while  he  remained  in  tranquillity,  he  soon 
after  made  an  attempt  upon  Ireland,  whi(h  had 
;ilway.s  appeared  forward  to  join  every  invader  of 
Henry's  authority.  But  Poynings  had  now  put  the 
affairs  of  that  island  in  so  good  a  posture,  that  Per- 
kin met  with  little  success ;  and  being  tired  of  the 
Ravage  life  which  he  was  obliged  to  lead  while 
skulking  among  the  wild  Irish,  he  bent  his  course 
towards  Scotland,  and  presented  himself  to  James 
IV.,  who  then  governed  that  kingdom.  He  had 
been  previously  recommended  to  this  prince  by  the 
king  of  France,  who  was  disgusted  at  Henry  for  en- 
tering into  the  general  league  against  him  ;  and  this 
recommendation  was  even  seconded  by  Maximilian, 
who,  though  one  of  the  confederates,  was  also  dis- 
pleased with  the  king  on  ac<:ount  of  his  prohibiting 
in  England  all  comiiierce  with  the  Low  Countries. 
The  countenance  given  to  Perkin  by  these  princes 
|>rocured  him  a  favourable  reception  with  the  king  of 
Scotland,  who  assured  him,  that  whatever  he  were, 
he  never  should  repent  putting  himself  in  his  hands: 
lUf  insinuating  address  and  pLiusiblc  liehuviour  of 


the  youth  himself  seem  to  have  gained  him  credit 
and  authority.  James,  whom  years  had  not  yet 
taught  distrust  or  caution,  was  seduced  to  believe 
the  story  of  Perkin's  birth  and  adventures  ;  and  be 
carried  Iiis  confidence  so  far  as  to  give  him  in  mar- 
riage the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Huntly,  and  related  to  himself;  a  young  lady 
too,  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  beauty. 

There  subsisted  at  that  time  a  great  jealousy  be- 
tween the  courts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
James  was  probably  the  more  forward  on  that  ac- 
count to  adopt  any  fiction  which  he  thought  might 
reduce  his  enemy  to  distress  or  difKculty.  He  sud- 
denly resolved  to  make  an  inroad  into  England, 
attended  by  some  of  the  borderers,  and  he  carried 
Perkin  along  with  him,  in  hopes  that  the  appeai'ance 
of  the  pretended  prince  might  raise  an  insurrection 
in  the  northern  counties.  Perkin  himself  dispersed 
a  manifesto,  in  which  he  set  forth  his  own  story,  and 
craved  the  assistance  of  all  his  subjects  in  expelling 
the  usurper,  whose  tyranny  and  mal-administratioii, 
whose  depression  of  the  nobility  by  the  elevation  of 
mean  jiersons,  whose  oppression  of  the  people  by 
multiplied  impositions  and  vexations,  had  justly,  he 
said,  rendered  him  odious  to  all  men.  But  i'orkin's 
pretensiims,  attended  with  repeated  disappointments, 
were  now  become  stale  in  the  eyes  even  of  the  po- 
pulace ;  and  the  hostile  dispositions  which  subsisted 
between  the  kingdoms  rendered  a  prince,  supported 
by  the  Scots,  but  an  unwelcome  present  to  the  Eng- 
lish nation.  The  ravages  also  committed  by  the 
borderers,  accustomed  to  licence  and  disorder,  struck 
a  terror  into  all  men  ;  and  made  the  people  prepare 
rather  for  repelling  the  invaders  than  lor  joining 
them.  Perkin,  that  he  might  support  his  preten- 
sions to  royal  birth,  feigned  great  compassion  for  the 
misery  of  his  plundered  subjects ;  and  publicly  re- 
monstrated with  his  ally  against  the  depredation:- 
exercised  by  tlie  Scottish  army  :  but  James  told  him, 
that  he  doubted  his  concern  was  emjjloyed  only  in 
behalf  of  an  enemy,  and  that  he  was  anxious  to  pre- 
serve what  never  should  belong  to  him.  That  prince 
now  began  to  perceive  that  his  attempt  would  be 
fruitless;  and  hearing  of  an  army  which  was  on  il» 
march  to  attack  him,  he  thoi'ght  proper  to  retreat 
into  his  own  country. 

The  king  discovered  little  anxiety  to  procure  ei- 
ther reparation  or  vengeance  for  this  insult  com- 
mitted on  him  by  the  Sccttish  nation  :  his  chief  con- 
cern was  to  draw  advantage  from  it,  by  the  pretence 
which  it  might  afford  him  to  levy  impositions  on  lli^ 
own  subjects.  He  summoned  a  parliament,  to  whom 
he  made  bitter  complaints  of  the  irruption  of  the 
Scots,  the  absurd  imposture  countenanced  by  that 
nation,  the  cruel  devastations  committed  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  the  multiplied  insults  thus  of- 
fered both  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of  England. 
The  parliament  made  the  expected  return  to  this 
discourse,  by  granting  a  subsidy  to  the  amount  of 
I2(),()0()/.,  together  with  two  fifteenths.  After 
making  this  grant,  they  were  dismissed. 

The  vote  of  parliament  for  imposing  the  tax  was 
without  much  difficulty  procured  by  the  authority 
of  Henry;  but  he  found  it  not  so  easy  to  levy  liic 
money  upon  his  subjects.  The  people,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  immense  treasures  which  he 
had  amassed,  could  ill  brook  the  new  impositions 
raised  on  every  slight  occasion  ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  th(>  flaw  which  was  universally  known  to 
be  in  his  title  made  his  reign  the  more  subject  to 
insurrections  and  rebellions.  When  the  subsidy  be- 
gan to  be  levied  in  Cornwall,  the  inhabitants,  nu 
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jnerous  and  poor,  robust  and  courageous,  murmured 
against  a  tax  occasioned  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the 
Scots,  from  which  they  esteemed  themselves  entirely 
secure,  and  which  had  usually  been  repelled  by  the 
force  of  the  northern  counties.  Their  ill-humour 
was  farther  excited  by  one  Michael  Joseph,  a  far- 
rier of  Bodmin,  a  notable  prating  fellow,  who,  by 
thrusting  himself  forward  on  every  occasion,  and  be- 
ing loudest  in  every  com))laint  against  the  govern- 
ment, had  acquired  an  authority  among  those  rude 
people.  Thomas  Flammoc  too,  a  lawyer,  who  had 
become  the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood,  encoui'aged 
the  sedition,  by  informing  them  that  the  tax,  though 
imposed  by  parliament,  was  entirely  illegal ;  that 
the  northern  nobility  were  bound  by  their  tenures 
to  defend  the  nation  against  the  Scots  ;  and  that  if 
these  new  impositions  were  tamely  submitted  to, 
the  avarice  of  Henry  and  of  his  ministers  would 
soon  render  the  burden  intolerable  to  the  nation. 
The  Cornish,  he  said,  must  deliver  to  the  king  a 
petition,  seconded  by  such  a  force  as  would  give  it 
authority;  and,  in  order  to  procure  the  concurrence 
of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  care  must  be  taken,  by 
their  orderly  deportment,  to  show  that  they  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  the  public  good,  and  the  redress 
of  all  those  grievances  under  which  the  people  had  so 
long  laboured. 

Encouraged  by  these  speeches,  the  multitude 
flocked  together,  and  armed  themselves  with  axes, 
bills,  bows,  and  such  weapons  as  country  people 
are  usually  possessed  of.  Flammoc  and  Joseph  were 
chosen  their  leaders.  They  soon  conducted  the 
Cornish  n.en  througli  the  county  of  Devon,  and 
reached  that  of  Somerset.  At  Taunton  the  rebels 
killed,  in  their  fury,  an  officious  and  eager  commis- 
sioner of  the  subsidy,  whom  they  called  the  provost 
ofPerin.  When  they  reached  Wells,  they  were 
joined  by  Lord  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient 
family,  popular  in  his  deportment,  but  vain,  ambi- 
tious, and  restless  in  his  temper.  He  had  from  the 
beginning  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  first  movers  of  the  insurrection ;  and  was  now 
jovfully  received  by  them  as  their  leader.  Proud 
of  the  countenance  given  them  by  so  considerable  a 
nobleman,  they  continued  their  march ;  breathing 
destruction  to  the  king's  ministers  and  favourites, 
particularly  to  Morton,  now  a  cardinal,  and  Sir  Re- 
ginald Bray,  who  were  deemed  the  most  active  in- 
struments in  aU  his  oppressions.  Notwithstanding 
their  rage  against  the  administration,  they  carefully 
followed  the  directions  given  them  by  their  leaders ; 
and  as  they  met  with  no  resistance,  they  committed, 
during  their  march,  no  violence  or  disorder. 

The  rebels  had  been  told  by  Flammoc,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Kent,  as  they  had  ever,  during  all 
ages,  remained  unsubdued,  and  had  even  maintained 
their  independence  during  the  Norman  conquest, 
would  surely  embrace  their  party,  and  declare  them- 
selves for  a  cause  which  was  no  other  than  that  of 
public  good  and  geneial  liberty.  But  the  Kentish 
people  had  very  lately  distinguished  themselves  by 
repelling  Perkin's  invasion  ;  and  as  they  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king  many  gracious  acknowledg- 
ments for  this  service,  their  aftections  were  by  that 
means  much  conciliated  to  his  government.  It  was 
easy,  therefore,  for  the  earl  of  Kent,  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny, and  Lord  Cobham,  who  possessed  great 
authority  in  those  parts,  to  retain  the  people  in  obe- 
dience;  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  though  they  pitched 
their  camp  near  Eltham,  at  the  very  gates  of  Lon- 
don, and  invited  all  the  people  to  join  them,  got  re- 
inforcement from  no  q^uarter.     There  wanted  not 


discontents  every  where,  but  no  one  would  take  part 
in  so  rash  and  ill-concerted  an  enterprise  ;  and  be- 
sides, the  situation  in  which  the  king's  affairs  then 
stood,  discouraged  even  the  boldest  and  most 
daring. 

Henry,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Scots,  had  already 
levied  an  army,  which  he  put  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Daubeney  the  chamberlain  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  heard  of  the  Cornish  insurrection,  he  ordered  it 
to  march  southwards,  and  suppress  the  rebels.  Not 
to  leave  the  northern  frontier  defenceless,  he  dis- 
patched thither  the  earl  of  Surrey,  who  assembled 
the  forces  on  the  borders,  and  made  head  against 
the  enemy.  Henry  found  here  the  concurrence  of 
the  three  most  fatal  incidents  that  can  befall  a  mo- 
narchy; a  foreign  enemy,  a  domestic  rebellion^  and 
a  pretender  to  his  crown  ;  but  he  enjoyed  great  re- 
sources in  his  army  and  treasure,  and  still  more,  in 
the  intrepidity  and  courage  of  his  own  temper.  He 
did  not,  however,  immediately  give  full  scope  to  his 
military  spirit.  On  other  occasions,  he  had  always 
hastened  to  a  decision  ;  and  it  was  a  usual  saying 
with  him,  "  that  he  desired  but  to  see  his  rebels  :" 
but  as  the  Cornish  mutineers  behaved  in  an  inoffen- 
sive manner,  and  committed  no  spoil  on  the  country  ; 
as  they  received  no  accession  of  force  on  their  march 
or  in  their  encampment ;  and  as  such  hasty  and 
popular  tumults  might  be  expected  to  diminish  every 
moment  by  delay  ;  he  took  post  in  London,  and  as- 
siduously prepared  the  means  of  ensuring  victory. 

After  all  his  forces  were  collected,  he  divided  them 
into  three  bodies,  and  marched  out  to  assail  the 
enemy.  The  first  body,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  and  under  him  by  the  earls  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  were  appointed  to  place  themselves  behinJ 
the  hill  on  which  the  rebels  were  encamped :  the 
second  and  most  considerable,  Henry  put  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Daubeney,  and  ordered  him  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  bring  on  the  action. 
The  third  he  kept  as  a  body  of  reserve  about  his  own 
person,  and  took  post  in  St.  George's  fields ;  where 
he  secured  the  city,  and  could  easily,  as  occasion 
served,  either  restore  the  fight  or  finish  the  victory 
To  put  the  enemy  off  their  guard,  he  had  spread  a 
report  that  he  was  not  to  attack  them  till  some  day 
after;  and  the  better  to  confirm  them  in  this  opinion, 
he  began  not  the  action  till  nearly  the  evening. 
Daubeney  beat  a  detachment  of  the  rebels  from 
Deptford  bridg6;  and  before  the  main  body  could  bf 
in  order  to  receive  him,  ho  had  gained  the  ascent  of 
the  hill,  and  placed  himself  in  array  before  them. 
They  were  formidable  from  their  numbers,  being 
sixteen  thousand  strong,  and  were  not  defective  ic 
valour ;  but  being  tumultuary  troops,  ill  armed  and 
not  provided  with  cavalry  or  artillery,  they  were  but 
an  unequal  match  for  the  king's  forces.  Daubeney 
began  the  attack  with  courage,  and  even  with  a  con- 
tempt of  the  enemy  which  had  almost  proved  fata) 
to  him.  He  rushed  into  the  midst  of  them,  and  v\a8 
taken  prisoner ;  but  soon  after  was  released  by  his 
own  troops.  After  some  lesistance,  the  rebels  were 
broken,  and  put  to  flight.  Lord  Audley,  Flammoc, 
and  Joseph,  their  leaders,  were  taken,  and  all  three 
executed.  The  latter  seemed  even  te  exult  in  his 
end,  and  boasted  with  a  preposterous  ambition,  thai 
he  should  made  a  figure  in  history.  The  rebels  be 
ing  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  king's  troops 
were  almost  all  made  prisoners,  and  immediatelj 
dismissed  without  farther  punishment  ;  whether  thai 
Henry  was  satisfied  with  the  victims  who  had  fallen 
in  the  field,  and  who  amounted  to  near  two  thou- 
sand, or  that  he  pitied  the  ignorance  and  simplicity 
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of  the  uiuititude,  or  favoured  them  on  account  of 
their  inoffensive  behaviour,  or  was  jilcascd  that  they 
had  nevor,  during  their  insurrection,  disputed  liis 
title,  and  had  shown  no  attachment  to  the  house  of 
York,  the  highest  crime,  of  whicJi,  iu  his  eyes,  they 
could  have  been  guilty. 

The  Scottish  king  was  not  idle  during  these  com- 
motions in  England.  He  levied  a  considciable 
army,  and  sat  down  bcfoie  the  castle  of  Norham  in 
Northumberland  ;  but  found  that  place,  by  the  pre- 
caution of  Vox  bishop  of  Durham,  so  well  provided 
both  with  men  and  ammunition,  that  he  made  little 
or  no  progress  in  the  siege.  Hearing  that  the  earl 
(if  Surrey  had  collected  some  forces,  and  was  ad- 
vancing upon  him,  he  retreated  into  his  own  country, 
and  left  the  frontiers  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the 
P^nglish  general,  who  besieged  and  took  Aitou,  a 
small  castle  lying  a  few  miles  beyond  Berwick. 
These  unsuccessful  or  frivolous  attempts  on  both 
sides  prognosticated  a  speedy  end  to  the  war ;  and 
Henry,  notwithstanding  his  superior  force,  was  no 
less  desirous  tlian  James  of  terminating  the  difler- 
ences  between  the  nations.  Not  to  depart,  however, 
from  his  dignity,  by  making  the  first  advances,  he 
employed  in  this  friendly  office  Peter  Hialas,  a  man 
of  address  and  learning,  who  had  come  to  him  as 
ambassador  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  who 
was  charged  with  a  commission  of  negociating  the 
marriage  of  the  infanta  Catherine  their  daughter, 
with  Arthur  prince  of  Wales. 

Hialas  took  a  journey  northwards,  and  offered  his 
mediation  between  James  and  Henry  as  minister  of 
a  prince  who  was  in  alliance  with  both  potentates. 
Commissioners  were  soon  appointed  to  meet,  and 
confer  on  terms  of  accommodation.  The  first  de- 
mand of  the  English  was,  that  Perkin  should  be 
|)Ut  into  their  hands:  James  replied,  that  he  himself 
was  no  judge  of  the  youug  man's  pretensions,  but 
liaving  received  him  as  a  supplicant,  and  promised 
him  protection,  he  was  detennined  not  to  betray  a 
man  who  had  trusted  to  his  good  faith  and  his  gene- 
rosity. The  next  demand  of  tlie  English  met  with 
no  better  reception :  they  required  reparation  for 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  late  inroads  into 
England  :  the  Scottish  commissioners  re])lied,  that 
the  spoils  were  like  water  spilt  upon  the  ground, 
which  could  never  be  recovered,  and  that  Henry's 
subjects  were  better  able  to  bear  the  loss  than  their 
master's  to  repair  it.  Henry's  commissioners  next 
proposed  that  the  two  kings  should  have  an  inter- 
view at  Newcastle,  in  order  to  adjust  all  differences  ; 
but  James  said,  that  he  meant  to  treat  of  a  peace, 
not  to  go  a  beggijig  for  it.  Lest  the  conferences 
should  break  off  altogether  without  effect,  a  truce 
was  concluded  for  some  months;  and  James,  per- 
ceiving that,  while  Perkin  remained  in  Scotland, 
he  himself  never  should  enjoy  a  solid  peace  with 
Henry,  privately  desired  him  to  depart  the  kingdom. 
Access  was  now  barred  Perkin  into  the  Low 
Countries,  his  usual  retreat  in  all  his  disappr)int- 
inents.  The  Flemish  merchants,  who  severely  felt 
the  loss  resulliiig  from  the  interruption  of  commerce 
with  England,  had  made  such  interest  in  the  arch- 
duke's coumil,  that  commissioners  were  sent  to 
Loudon,  in  order  to  treat  of  an  accommodation. 
Tne  Flemish  court  agreed,  that  all  English  rebels 
should  be  excluded  the  Low  Countries;  and  in  this 
]irohibition  the  demesnes  of  the  duchess-dowager 
were  etj)rehsly  comprehended.  When  this  princi- 
pal article  was  agreed  to,  all  the  other  terms  were 
•  anily  adjusted.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  fiiiiRlicd, 
rthich  was  favourable  U)  the  Fleiuings,  <uiJ  U)  whicli 


they  long  gave  the  appellation  of  "  Iiuercursus 
magnus,"  the  great  treaty.  And  when  the  Englidi 
merchants  returned  to  their  usual  abode  at  Antwerp, 
they  were  publicly  received,  as  in  procession,  with 
joj  and  festivity. 

Perkin  was  a  Fleming  by  descent,  though  born  in 
England  ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  doubted  whether 
he  were  included  iu  the  treaty  between  the  two  na- 
tions :  but  as  he  must  dismiss  all  his  English  re- 
tainers if  he  took  shelter  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
as  he  was  sure  of  a  cold  reception,  if  not  bad  usage, 
among  people  who  were  determined  to  keep  on 
teiins  of  friendship  with  the  court  of  England  ;  he 
thought  fit  rather  to  hide  himself,  during  some  time, 
in  the  wilds  and  fastnesses  of  Ireland.  Impatient, 
however,  of  a  retreat,  which  was  both  disagreeable 
and  dangerous,  he  held  consultations  with  his  fol- 
lowers. Heme,  Skelton,  and  Astley,  three  broken 
tradesmen:  by  their  advice,  he  resolved  to  try  the 
affections  of  the  Cornish,  whose  mutinous  disposition, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  lenity,  still  subsisted, 
after  the  suppression  of  their  rebellion.  No  sooner 
did  he  appear  at  Bodmin  iu  Cornwall,  than  the  po- 
pulace, to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  flocked  to 
his  standard;  and  Perkin,  elated  with  this  appear- 
ance of  success,  took  on  him,  for  the  first  time,  the 
appellation  of  Richard  IV.  king  of  Englaui^.  Not 
to  suffer  the  expectations  of  his  followers  to  languish, 
he  presented  himself  before  Exeter;  and,  by  many 
fair  promises,  invited  that  city  to  join  him.  Finding 
that  the  inhabitants  shut  their  gates  against  him,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  place;  but  being  unprovided  with 
artillery,  ammunition,  and  every  thiug  requisite  for 
the  attempt,  he  made  no  progress  iu  his  undertaking. 
Messengers  were  sent  to  the  king,  informing  him  of 
his  insurrection:  the  citizens  of  Exeter,  meanwhile, 
were  determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  iu 
expectation  of  receiving  succour  from  the  w^ll- 
known  vigilance  of  that  monarch. 

When  Henry  was  informed  that  Perkin  was 
landed  in  England,  he  expressed  great  joy,  and  pre- 
pared himself  with  alacrity  to  attack  him,  in  hopes 
of  being  able,  at  length,  to  put  a  period  to  preten- 
sions which  had  so  long  given  him  vexation  and  in- 
quietude. All  the  courtiers,  sensible  that  their  ac- 
tivity on  this  occasion  would  be  the  most  acceptable 
service  which  they  could  render  the  king,  displayed 
their  zeal  for  the  enterprise,  and  forwarded  his  pre- 
parations. The  Lords  Daubeney  and  Broke,  with 
Sir  Uice  ap  Thomas,  hastened  forward  with  a  small 
body  of  troojis  to  the  relief  of  Exeter.  The  earl  of 
Devonshire  and  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  iu 
the  county  of  that  name  took  arms  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, and  marched  to  join  the  king's  generals.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
troop,  consisting  of  young  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
served  as  volunteers,  and  who  longed  for  an  (>p])or- 
tunity  of  displaying  their  courage  and  loyalty.  'I'lie 
king  himself  prejiared  to  fidlow  with  a  considerable 
army  ;  and  thus  all  England  seemed  united  against 
a  pretender  who  had  at  first  engaged  their  attention, 
and  divided  their  affections. 

Perkin,  informed  of  these  great  preparations,  im- 
mediately raised  the  siege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to 
Taunton.  Though  his  followers  now  amounted  to 
the  number  of  near  seven  thousaiui,  and  seemed  still 
resolute  to  maintain  his  cause,  he  himself  despaired 
of  success,  and  secretly  withdrew  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Beaulieu  in  the  new  forest.  The  Cornish  robeli 
submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  found  that  it  wa* 
not  yet  exhausted  in  their  behalf.  Except  a  few 
porsons  of  desjierate  fortunes  who  were  executed, 
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lad  some  others  who  were  severely  lined,  all  the 
rest  were  dismissed  with  impunity.  Lady  Catherine 
Gordon,  wife  to  Parkin,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor,  and  was  treated  with  a  generosity  which  does 
him  honour.  He  soothed  her  mind  with  many 
maiks  of  regard,  placed  her  in  a  reputable  station 
about  the  queen,  and  assigned  her  a  pension,  which 
she  enjoyed  even  under  his  successor. 

Henry  delibtrated  what  course  to  take  with  Parkin 
himself.  Some  counselled  him  to  make  the  privi- 
leges of  the  church  yield  to  reasons  of  state,  to  take 
him  by  violence  from  the  sanctuary,  to  inflict  on 
him  the  punishment  due  to  his  temerity,  and  thus 
at  once  put  an  end  to  an  imposture  which  bad  long 
disturbed  the  government,  and  which  the  credulity 
of  the  people  and  the  artifices  of  malcontents  were 
still  capable  *of  leviving.  But  the  king  deemed  not 
the  matter  of  such  importance  as  to  merit  so  violent 
a  remedy.  He  employed  some  pei-sons  to  deal  with 
Perkin,  and  persuade  him,  under  promise  of  pardon, 
to  deliver  himself  into  the  king's  hands.  The  king 
conducted  him,  in  a  species  of  mock  triumph,  to 
London.  As  Peikiu  passed  along  the  road,  and 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  men  of  all  ranks 
flocked  about  him,  and  the  pojiulace  treated  with 
the  highest  derision  his  fallen  fortunes.  They  seemed 
desirous  of  revenging  themselves,  by  their  insults, 
for  the  shame  which  their  former  belief  of  his  im- 
postures had  thrown  upon  them.  Though  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  were  generally  opened  with  regard  to 
Perkin's  real  parentage,  Henry  required  of  him  a 
confession  of  his  life  and  adventures  ;  and  he  ordered 
the  account  of  the  whole  to  be  dispersed,  soon  after, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  But  as  his  regard 
to  decency  made  him  entirely  suppress  the  share 
which  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  had  in  contriving 
and  conducting  the  imposture,  the  people,  who  knew 
that  she  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  the  whole 
affair,  were  inclined,  on  account  of  the  silence  on 
that  head,  to  pay  the  less  credit  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  narrative. 

But  Perkin,  though  his  life  was  granted  him,  was 
still  detained  in  custody ;  and  keepers  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  him.  Impatient  of  confinement, 
he  broke  from  his  keepers,  and  flying  to  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Shene,  put  liimself  into  the  hands  of  the 
prior  of  that  monastery.  The  prior  had  obtained 
great  credit  by  his  character  for  sanctity ;  and  he 
prevailed  on  the  king  again  to  grant  a  pardon  to 
Perkin.  But  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  still  greater 
contempt,  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  Westminster 
and  Cheapside,  and  obliged  in  both  places  to  read 
aloud  to  the  people  the  confession  which  had  for- 
merly been  published  in  his  name.  He  was  then 
coniined  to  the  Tower,  where  his  habits  of  rest- 
less intrigue  and  enterprise  followed  him.  He  in- 
sinuated himself  into  the  intimacy  of  four  servants 
of  Sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  and, 
by  their  means,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  confined  in  the  same 
prison.  This  unfortunate  prince,  who  had  from  his 
earliest  youth  been  shut  up  from  the  commerce  of 
men,  and  who  was  ignorant  even  of  the  most  com- 
mo"  aflairs  of  life,  had  fallen  into  a  simplicity  which 
made  him  susceptible  of  any  impression.  The  con- 
tinual dread  also  of  the  more  violentefl'ectsof  Henry's 
yranny,  joined  to  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  en- 
gaged liim  to  embrace  a  jiroject  for  his  escape,  by 
;he  murder  of  the  lieutenant;  and  Perkin  ofi^ered  to 
conduct  the  whole  enterprise.  The  conspiracy 
escaped  not  the  king's  vigilance :  it  was  even  vary 
generally  believed  that  the  scheme  bad  been  laid  by 


himself,  in  order  to  draw  Warwick  and  Perkin  into 
the  snare:  but  the  subsequent  execution  of  two  of 
Digby's  servants  for  the  contrivance  seems  to  clear 
the  king  of  that  imputa'.ion,  which  was  indeed 
founded  more  on  the  general  idea  entertained  of  his 
character,  than  on  any  positive  evidence. 

Perkin,  by  this  new  attempt,  after  so  many  enor- 
mities, had  rendered  himself  totally  unworthy  of 
mercy ;  and  he  was  accordingly  arraigned,  con 
demjied,  and  soon  after  hanged  at  Tyburn,  persist 
ing  still  in  the  confession  of  his  imposture.  It  hap 
pened  about  that  very  time,  that  one  Wilford,  a 
cordwainer's  son,  encouraged  by  the  surprising 
credit  given  to  other  impostures,  had  undertaken  to 
personate  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  priest  had 
even  ventured  from  the  pulpit  to  recommend  his 
cause  to  the  people,  who  seemed  still  to  retain  a 
propensity  to  adopt  it.  This  incident  served  Henry 
as  a  jiretence  for  his  severity  against  that  prince. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  and  accused,  not  of  contriving 
his  escape  (for  as  he  was  committed  for  no  crime,  the 
desire  of  liberty  must  have  been  regarded  as  natural 
and  innocent),  but  of  forming  designs  to  disturb  the 
government,  and  raise  an  insurrection  among  the 
people.  Warwick  confessed  the  indictment,  and  was 
condemned. 

The    foregoing    account    is    taken    from    Stowe, 
Baker,     Speed,    Bioudi,    Holinshed,    Bacon,    &c. 
Some    historians,     particularly     Mr.   Carte,    have 
doubted  whether  Perkin  was  an  impostor,  and  have 
even  asserted  him  to  be  the  true.Plantagenet.  But  to 
refute  this  opinion,  we  need  only  reflect  on  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :   1.  Though  the  circumstances  of 
the  wars  between  the  two  roses  be,  in   general,   in- 
volved in  great  obscurity,  yet  there  is  a  most  lumi- 
nous ray  thrown  on  all  the  transactions  during  the 
usurpation  of  Richard,  and  the  murder  of  the  two 
young   princes,   by   the   narrative    of  Sir   Thomas 
More,   whose  singular  magnanimity,   probity,    and 
judgment,  make  him  an  evidence  beyond  all  excep- 
tion.    No   historian,   either  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  can  possibly  have  more  weight :   he  may  also 
be  justly  esteemed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to 
the  murder  of  the  two  princes  :   for   though  he  was 
but  five  years  of  age  when  that  event  happened,  he 
lived   and   was   educated    among  the    chief    actors 
during  the  period  of  Richard:  and  it  is  plain,  from 
his  narrative  itself,  which  is  often  extremely  circum- 
stantial, that  he  had  the  particulars  from  the  eye- 
witnesses   themselves :    his   authority,   therefore,  is 
irresistible  ;  and  sufKcient  to  overbalance  a  hundred 
little  doubts  and  scruples   and  objections.     For  in 
reality  his  narrative  is  liable  to  no  solid  objection, 
nor  is  there  any  mistake  detected   in   it.     He  says, 
indeed,  that   the  protector's  partisans,  particularly 
Dr.  Shaw,  spread  abroad  rumours  of  Edward  IV.'s 
pre-contract  with  Elizabeth  Lucy  ;  whereas  it  now 
appears  from  record,  that  the  parliament  afterwards 
declared   the   king's   children  illegitimate,    on  pre- 
tence of  his  pre-contract  with  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot 
But  it  must  be  remarked,  that  neither  of  these  pre- 
contracts was   evei    so   much   as   attempted  to  be 
proved  :  and  why  might  not  the  protector's  flatterers 
and  partisans  have  made  use  sometimes  of  one  false 
rumour,  sometimes  of  another  ?     Sir  Thomas  More 
mentions  the  one  rumour  as  well  as  the  other,  and 
treats  them  both  lightly,  as   they  de«erved.     It  is 
also   thought    incredible    by    Mr.  Carte,   that  Dr. 
Shaw  should  have  been  encouraged  by  Richard  to 
calumniate  openly  his  mother  the  duchess  of  York, 
with  whom  that  prince  lived  in  good  terms.     But  if 
there  be  auv  difficulty  in  this  supposition,  we  need 
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only  supposo  that  Dr.  Sliaw  might  have  concerted, 
in   general,   his  sermon   witii  the   protector  or  his 
ministers,  and  yet  have  chosen  himself  the  particular 
topics,  and  chosen   them  very  foolishly.     This   ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  been  the  case,  by  the  disgrace 
into  which  he  tell  afterwards,  and  by  the  protector's 
neglect  of  him.     2.  If  Sir  Thomas's  quality  of  con- 
temporary be  disputed  with  regard  to  the  duke  of 
(iloucestor's  protectorate,  it  cannot  possibly  be  dis- 
puted with  regard  to  Perkin's   impostuie:   he  was 
then  a  man,  and  had  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  examining  and  judging  of  the  truth.    In  assert- 
ing that  the  duke  of  York   was  murdered   by  his 
uncle,    he    certainly   asserts,   in   the    most    express 
terms,  that  Perkin  who  personated  him  was  an  im- 
postor.    3.  There  is  another  great  genius  who  has 
carefully  treated  this  point  of  history ;   so   great  a 
genius  as  to  be  esteemed  with  justice  one  of  the  chief 
ornameuLs  of  the  nation,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most 
sublime  writers  that  any  age  or  nation  has  produced, 
namely.  Lord  Bacon,  who  has  related  at  full  lengfli, 
and  without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,   all  the 
impostures  of  Perkin  Warbcck.      If  it  be  objected, 
that  Lord  Bacon  was  no  contemporary,  and  that  we 
have  Uie  same  materials  as  he  upon  which  to  form  our 
judgment;  it  must  be  remarked,   that   Lord  Bacon 
plainly  composed  his   elaborate   and  exact  history 
from  many  records  and  papers  which  are   now  lost, 
and  that,  consequently,  he  is  always  to  be  cited  as 
an  original  historian.     It  were  very  strange,  if  Mr. 
Carte's  opinion  were  just,  that  among  all  the  papers 
which    Lord  Bacon   i)eruscd,   he  never  found  any 
reason  to  suspect  Perkin  to  be  the  true  Plantagenet. 
There   was  at  that  time  no    interest   in  defaming 
Hiciiard    III.     Bacon,  besides,   is  a  very  unbiassed 
historian,  nowise  partial  to   Henry  :    we   know   the 
detail  of  tiiat  prince's  oppressive   government  from 
him  alone.     It  may  only  be  thought  that,   in  sum- 
ming up  his  character,  he   has   laid   Uie   colours  of 
blame  more  faintly  than  the  very  facts  :ie  mentions 
seem  to  require.     Let  it  be   remarked,   how   much 
English  history  has  been   beholden  tj  four  great 
men,  who  have  possessed  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
law.    More,    Bacon,    Clarendon,    and   Whitlocke 
4.   But  if  contemporary  evidence  be  so  much  sought 
after,  tiiere  may  in  this  case  be  produced  the  strongest 
and  most  undeniable  in  the  world.     The  queen-dow- 
ager, her  son  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  a  man   of  ex- 
cellent understanding,  Sir   Edward   Woodville  her 
brother.  Sir   Thomas   St.  Leger,  who  had   married 
the   king's  sister,   Sir  John   Bouchier,    Sir  Robert 
WiUoughby,  Sir  Giles  Daubeney,  Sir  Thomas  Arun- 
del, the  Courtneys,  the  Cheneys,   the   Talbots,  the 
Stanleys,  the  men  of  chief  dignity   in   the  nation  ; 
all  these  great  persons  were  so  assured  of  the  mur- 
der of  ihi-  two  princes,  that  they  applied  to  the  earl 
of  Richmond,   a  comparative  stranger;   they   pro- 
jected to  set  him  on  the  throne,    which  nmst  have 
t'«'?n  utter  ruin  to  thera    if  the  princes   were  alive; 
arid  they  stipulated  to  marry  him  to  the   Princess 
Elizalxfth,  as  heir  to  the  crown,   who  in  that  case 
wa»   no   heir  at  all.     Had   each  of  these   jiPi^ons 
written  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  would   he  ni)t 
have  said  that  Richard  murdered  his  nephews  ?     Or 
would  their  pen  be  a  better  detlaratiim  than   Uieir 
actioDh  or  their  real  scuf'ir-Dts?     5.  But  we   have 
another   contemporary  authority   still  lK:tter  than 
ever,    these  great  j)er8ons,   so    nnich    interested  to 
ktiow  the  truth  :   it  is  that   ni  Richard   hiiiiseif:    he 
projected  to  marry  his  niece,  a  very  unusual  alliance 
in  England,  in  order  to  unite  Ills  title  with  his  own. 
He  knew,  therefore,  her  title  to  be  good  :  for  an  to 


the  declaration  of  her  illegitimacy,  as  it  went  upon 
no  proof,  or  even   pretence  of  proof,  it  was  always 
regarded  with  the  utmost  contempt  by  the   nation, 
and  was  considered  as  one  of  those  parliameutarv 
transactions  so  frequent  in  that   period,  which  were 
scandalous  in  themselves,  and   had   no  manner  of 
authority.     It  was  even  so  much  despised  as  not  to 
be  reversed  by  parliament,   after  Henry  and  Eliza, 
beth  were  on  the  throne.     G.  We  have  also,  as  con. 
temporary  evidence,  the  universal  established  opi- 
nion  of  the  age,  both  abroad  and  at  home.     This 
point  was  regarded  as  so  uncontroverted,  that  when 
Richard  notified  his  accession  to  the  court  of  France, 
that  court  was  struck  with  horror  at  his  abominable 
parricide,  in  murdering  both  his  nephews,  as  Philip 
de  Comines  tells  us ;  and   this   sentiment  went  to 
such  an  unusual  height,  that,  as  we  lea'rn  from  the 
same  author,  the  court  would  not  make  the  least 
reply  to  him.  7.  The  same  reasons  which  convinced 
that  age  of  the  parricide  still  subsist,  and  ought  to 
carry  the  most  undoubted  evidence  to  us ;  namely, 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  princes  from  the  Tower,  and  their  appearance 
no  whore   else.     Every   one  said,  "  they  have  not 
escaped  from  their  uncle,  for  he  makes  no  search 
after  them:  he  has  not  conveyed  them  elsewhere, 
for  it  is  his  business  to  declare  so,  in   order  to  re- 
move the  imputation  of  murder  from  himself.     He 
never  would  needlessly  subject  himself  to  the  infamy 
and  danger  of  being  esteemed  a  parricide,  without 
acquiring  the  security  attending  that  c-ime.     They 
were  in  his  custody:  he  is  answerable  for  them:  if 
he  gives  no  account  of  them,  as   he  has  a  plain  in- 
terest in  their  death,  he  must,  by  every  rule  of  com- 
mon sense,  be  regarded  as  the  murderer.     His  fla- 
grant usurpation,  as  well  as  his  other  treacherous 
and  cruel  actions,  makes  no  better  be  expected  from 
him.   He  could  not  say,  with  Cain,  that  he  was  not  his 
nephew's  keeper.    This  reasoning,  which  was  irrefra- 
gable at  the  very  first,  became  every  day  stronger, 
fromllichard's  continued  silence,  and  the  general  an(', 
total  ignorance  of  the  place  of  these  princes'  abode. 
Richard's  reign  lasted  about  two  years  beyond  this 
period  ;  and  surely  he  could  not  have  found  a  better 
expedient  for  disappointing  the  carl  of  Richmond's 
projects,  as   well  as  justifying   his  own   character, 
than  the  producing  of  his   nephews.     8.  If  it  were 
necessary,  amidst  this  blaze  of  evidence,  to  produce 
proofs,  which  in  any  other  case  would  be  regarded 
as    considerable,    and   would    carry  great   validity 
with  them,  we  might  mention   Dighton  and  Tirrel's 
account  of  the  murder.     This  last  gentleman  espe- 
cially was  not  likely  to   subject  himself  to   the  re- 
proach of  so  great  a  crime,   by   an  imposture  which 
it  appears  did  not  acquire  him  the  favour  of  Ilenr)'. 
9.  The  duke  of  York,  being  a  boy  of  nine  yea.-s  of 
age,  could  not  have  made  his  escape  without  the  as- 
sistiince  of  sf)me  elder  persons.     Would  it  not  have 
been  their  chief  concern  instantly  to  convey  intelli- 
gence of  so  j-reat  an  event  to  his  mother  the  queen- 
dowager,  to  his  ?.unt  the  duchess  of  Burguiuly,  and 
to  the  other  friends   of  the  family  ?    The    duchers 
protected  Simnel;   a  project  which  had  it  been   »uc 
cessful,  must  have  ended  in  the  crowning  of  War- 
wick and  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York.     This 
among  many  other  proofs,  evinces  that  she  was  ig- 
norant of  the  cscajie  of  that  prince,  which  i^  impos- 
sible had  it  been    real.     10.  The  total  silence  with 
regard  to  the  persons  who  aided   him  in  his  escape, 
as  alM)  with  regard  to  the  jjUk  e  of  his  abode  during 
more  than  eight  years,  is  a  suflicient  proof  of  the  im 
Ii<i'*lnre.     11    Perkin's  own  account  of  his  escape  i» 
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incredible  and  absurd.  He  said  that  murderers 
were  employed  by  his  uncle  to  kill  him  and  his  bro- 
ther: they  perpetrated  the  crime  against  his  brother; 
but  took  compassion  on  him,  and  allowed  him  to  es- 
cape. This  account  is  contained  in  all  the  histo- 
rians of  that  age.  12.  Perkin  himself  made  a  fuU 
confession  of  his  imposture  no  less  than  three  times; 
once  when  he  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  a  se- 
cond time  when  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  at  Cheap- 
side  and  Westminster,  and  a  third  time,  which  car- 
ries undoubted  evidence,  at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  on 
wliich  he  was  hanged.  Not  the  least  surmise  that 
the  confession  had  ever  been  procured  by  torture  : 
and  surely  the  last  time  he  had  nothing  farther  to 
foar.  1.3.  Had  not  Henry  been  assured  that  Perkin 
was  a  ridiculous  impostor,  disavowed  by  the  whole 
nation,  he  never  would  have  allowed  him  to  live  an 
hour  after  he  came  into  his  power  ;  much  less  would 
he  have  twice  pardoned  him.  His  treatment  of  the 
innocent  earl  of  Warwick,  who  in  reality  had  no  title 
to  the  crown,  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  this  rea- 
soning. 14.  We  know  with  certainty  whence  the 
v.hole  imposture  came — namely,  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy  :  she  had  before  acknow- 
ledged and  supported  Lambert  Simnel,  an  avowed 
impostor.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Carte,  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  weight  of  the  duchess's  testimony 
in  favour  of  Perkin,  suppresses  entirely  this  mate- 
rial fact :  a  strong  effect  of  party  prejudices,  and 
this  author's  desire  of  blackening  Henry  VII.  whose 
hereditary  title  to  the  crown  was  defective.  15.  There 
never  was  at  that  time  any  evidence  or  shadow  of 
evidence  produced  of  Perkin's  identity  with  Richard 
Plantagenet.  Richard  had  disappeared  when  near 
nine  years  of  age,  and  Perkin  did  not  appear  till  he 
was  a  man.  Could  any  one  from  his  aspect  pretend 
then  to  be  sure  of  the  identity  ?  He  had  got  some 
stories  concerning  Richard's  childhood,  and  the 
court  of  England;  but  all  that  it  was  necessary  for 
a  boy  of  nine  to  remark  or  remember,  was  easily 
snggested  to  him  by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  or 
Prion,  Henry's  secretary,  or  by  any  body  that  had 
ever  lived  at  court.  It  is  true,  many  persons  of 
note  were  at  first  received ;  but  the  discontents 
against  Henry's  government,  and  the  general  enthu- 
siasm for  the  house  of  York,  account  sufficiently  for 
this  temporary  delusion.  Every  body's  eyes  were 
opened  long  before  Perkin's  death.  16.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  finding  the  two  dead  bodies  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  is  not  surely  indifferent.  They 
were  found  in  the  very  place  which  More,  Bacon, 
and  other  ancient  authors,  had  assigned  as  the  place 
of  interment  of  the  young  princes  :  the  bones  cor- 
responded by  their  size,  to  the  age  of  the  princes  : 
the  secret  and  irregular  place  of  their  interment, 
proves  that  the  boys  had  been  secretly  murdered: 
and  in  the  Tower  no  boys  but  those  who  were  very 
nearly  related  to  the  crown  can  be  exposed  to  a  vio- 
lent death  :  if  we  compare  all  these  circumstances 
we  shall  find  that  the  inference  is  just  and  strong, 
that  they  were  the  bodies  or  Edward  V.  and  his  bro- 
ther ;  the  very  inference  that  was  drawn  at  the  time 
of  the  discovery. 

Lingard,  Mackintosh,  and  all  the  historians  of 
note,  agree  with  Hume's  view  of  the  case,  and  re- 
gard the  arguments  of  Carte,  Walpole  and  Laiug 
as  ingenious  pieces  of  pleading,  which  could  only 
be  of  service  to  those  writers  of  fiction  who  have 
chosen  to  depict  Warbeck  as  a  wronged  and  un- 
happy prince.  The  following  remarks  are  from 
Mackintosh  : 

"  The  only  interesting  circumstance  in  the  true 


story  of  Warbeck  is,  that  he  retained  to  the  last  the 
faithful  attachment  of  Lady  Catherine,  '  the  pale 
rose  of  England;'  an  apiiellation  originally  usurped 
by  her  husband,  but  transferred  by  the  people  to 
her,  as  emblematical  of  her  drooping  beauty  and 
unsullied  purity.  Warbeck,  when  he  advanced 
towards  the  east,  had  placed  her  in  St.  Michael's 
Mount,  in  Cornwall,  where  she  was  found  by  Henry's 
troops,  after  her  husband  had  taken  sanctuary  at 
Beaulieu.  Henry  feared  that  she  might  be  preg- 
nant, and  thus  prolong  the  race  of  impostors.  The 
beauty  of  the  faithful  and  afflicted  lady  is,  however, 
said  to  have  touched  his  cold  heart.  He  sent  her  to 
the  queen,  who  placed  Lady  Catherine  in  an  honor- 
able station  in  the  royal  household.  She  ended  her 
days,  long  after,  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Matthew  Caradoc 
or  Craddock,  beside  whose  remains  she  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Swansea." 

Of  Warwick,  he  says,  "  Fifteen  years  of  lonely 
imprisonment,  chequered  by  the  pernicious  indulg- 
ence of  one  warder  and  the  dark  severity  of  ano- 
ther, had  produced  one  of  their  most  natural  effects 
on  this  unhappy  boy,  deprived  almost  from  infancy 
of  light  and  air,  sport  and  exercise,  separated  from 
companions  and  from  kindred,  without  instruction 
or  occupation.  Our  ancient  historians  describe  him, 
in  pithy  though  homely  terms,  as  reduced  to  the 
most  abject  condition  of.  idiotcy.  '  He  was,'  says 
Holinshed,  '  a  very  innocent.'  Another  contempo- 
rary writer  says,  '  Being  kept  for  fifteen  years  with- 
out company  of  men  or  sight  of  beasts,  he  could  not 
discern  a  goose  from  a  capon.'  In  this  state  of  utter 
incapacity  to  commit  a  crime,  or  to  defend  himself 
against  an  accusation,  he  was  convicted  by  a  jury 
of  peers,  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the  lord  hii^h 
steward,  of  high  treason,  and  immediately  after  put 
to  death  for  an  offence  which  his  faculties  did  not 
enable  him  to  comprehend.  Thus  perished  the  last 
male  of  the  Plantagenets  counts  of  Anjou,  who  had 
reigned  over  England  for  near  four  hundred  years, 
with  a  general  character  of  originality  and  boldness; 
but  who,  as  Bacon  owns,  were  a  race  often  dipped 
in  their  own  blood. 

"The  extinction  of  such  a  harmless  and  joyless 
life,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  in  the  face  of  man- 
kind, is  a  deed  which  should  seem  to  be  incapable 
of  aggravation ;  but  the  motives  of  this  merciless 
murder,  the  base  interests  to  which  the  victim  was 
sacrificed,  and  the  horrible  coolness  of  the  two  vete- 
ran tyrants  who  devised  the  crime,  are  aggravations 
perhaps  without  parallel.  Henry  had  been  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a  negociation  for  the  marriage  of 
Arthur,  his  eldest  son,  with  Catherine,  infanta  of 
Spain.  In  the  course  of  the  personal  correspon- 
dence between  the  two  monarchs,  '  these  two  kings 
understanding  each  other  at  half  a  word,  there  were 
letters  shown  out  of  Spain,  whereby,  in  the  passages 
concerning  the  treaty  of  marriage,  Ferdinand  had 
written  to  Henry  in  plain  tenns,  that  he  saw  no  as- 
surance of  the  succession  as  long  as  the  earl  of  War- 
wick lived,  and  that  he  was  loth  to  send  his  daugh- 
ter to  troubles  and  dangers.' 

"  It  was  not  till  the  murder  of  Warwick  might 
have  been  foreseen,  that  the  ill-omened  nuptials  be- 
tween Arthur  and  Catherine  were  celebrated  by 
proxy  in  Spain,  of  which  the  remembrance  caused 
that  princess,  deeply  imbued  by  the  religion  or  su- 
perstition of  her  country,  to  exclaim  long  after,  in 
the  most  melancholy  moments  of  her  life,  '  The  di- 
vorce is  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  my  former 
marriage  was  made  in  blood ! '  The  length  of  the 
proceedings  preliminary  to  the  matrimonial  nego- 
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ciatioD   suggests  a  suspicion   that  hard   conditions  '  marriages  of  their  children,  who  were  then  in  a  state 


were  secretly  sought  by  one  of  the  parties.  How 
came  the  espousal  by  proxy  to  occur  only  six  months 
before  the  execution  of  Warwick,  when  it  was  easy 
to  SL-e  that  the  disorders  and  revolts  of  the  kingdom 
Would  afford  a  pretext  for  involving  him  in  a  charge 
of  treason  ?  The  personal  union  was  delayed  till 
l."»01.  Will  it  be  thought  an  over  refinement  (o 
discover,  in  these  dates,  a  delay  till  the  removal  of 
Warwick  could  be  made  sure,  without  bringing  the 
marriage  so  near  to  the  murder  as  still  further  to 
shock  the  f.eliugs  and  to  strengthen  the  unfavour- 
able judgment  of  mankind  ?  Lord  Bacon,  a  witness 
against  Henry  above  exception,  positively  affirms, 
that  the  flagitious  correspondence  bad  been  seen  in 
England,  and  that  it  was  siiown  by  the  king  to  ex- 
cuse his  assent  to  a  deed  of  blood. 

"  Letters  of  such  murderous  import  allow  very 
little  interval  between  a  breach  of  the  intercourse 
and  an  acquiescence  in  its  proposals ;  but  when  it 
terminates  iu  the  success  of  the  negociation,  and  the 
opportune  removal  of  the  only  obstacle  known  to  us 
which  stood  iu  its  way,  there  seems  little  reason  for 
doubting  either  the  correspondence  which  Bacon 
expressly  attri!)Utcs  to  his  hero,  or  the  criminal 
agreement  which  is  imputed  to  him,  in  language  as 
dear,  though  not  so  directly  expressed.* 

"  The  prevalent  opinion  that  there  was  a  secret 
•correspondence  with  Spain  relating  to  the  removal 
of  Warwick  singularly  corresponds  with  the  in- 
trinsic probability  of  such  a  design  ;  both  are  corro- 
borated by  the  otherwise  inexplicable  change  of  the 
king's  dealing  vvith  the  hitherto  despised  impostor; 
and  they  all  concur  in  leading  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  offences  of  the  unhappy  War'.vick,  if  not  altoge- 
ther imaginarj-,  were  the  result  of  a  snare  laid  by 
Henry  for  the  inoffensive  simpleton." 

But  though  discontent  festered  in  the  minds  of  men, 
it  was  so  checked  by  Henry's  watchful  policy  and 
steady  severity,  that  it  seemed  not  to  weaken  his 
jovernmeut ;  and  foreign  princes,  deeming  his 
throne  now  entirely  secure,  paid  him  rather  the 
greatest  deference  and  attention.  The  archduke 
I'hilip,  in  particular,  desired  an  interview  with  him; 
and  Heury,  who  had  passed  over  to  Calais,  agreed  to 
meet  himiu  St.  Peter's  church  near  that  city.  The 
archduke,  on  his  approaching  the  king,  made  haste 
to  alight,  and  offered  to  hold  Henry's  stirrup:  a 
mark  of  condescension  which  that  prince  would  not 
admit  of.  He  called  the  king  "father,  patron,  pro- 
tector;" and,  l>y  his  whole  behaviour,  expressed  a 
strong  desire  of  conciliating  the  friendship  of  Eng- 
land. The  duke  of  Orleans  had  succeeded  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  the  appellation  of  Lewis  XIL 
and  having  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  subdued 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  his  progress  begat  jealousy  in 
Maximilian,  Philip's  father,  as  well  as  in  Ferdinand, 
his  father-in-law.  By  the  counsel,  therefore,  of 
these  monarchs,  the  young  prince  endeavoured  by 
every  art  to  ac(^uire  the  amity  of  Henry,  whom  they 
reirarded  as  the  chief  counterj)oise  to  the  greatness 
of  France.  No  particular  plan,  however,  of  alli- 
I'nce  seems  to  have  been  concerted  between  these 
iw(*  princes  in  their  interview:  all  passed  in  general 
professions  of  affection  and  regard  :  at  least,  in  re- 
mote projects  of  a  closer  union,   by  the  future  inter- 


•  "  Thij  marriatje  wm  aliriont  wven  years  in  treaty,  which 
wp.t.  In  |)art,  cauM-d  by  tlif  lender  yearn  of  the  niarrinEc 
roaple,  p^pvcially  of  the;  prince ;  liut  the  true  reason  was,  thai 
Uhm*  two  prinnet,  being  princes  of  great  policy  and  profound 
lud^ment,  nlood  a  great  Uine  looking  one  upi>n  anotlivr's  for- 
tojiei  bow  they  would  i;o." — Bac<>n,  iii.  374.  MonL  edit 


ot  infancy 

The  pope  too,  Alexander  VI.,  neglected  not  ftie 
friendship  of  a  monarch  whose  repulaMon  was 
spread  over  Europe.  He  sent  a  nuncio  into  Eng 
land,  who  exhorted  the  king  to  take  part  in  the  great 
alliance  projected  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  lead  in  person  his  forces  against  the 
infidels.  The  general  frenzy  for  crusades  was  now 
entirely  exhausted  in  Eurojie;  but  it  was  still 
thought  a  necessary  piece  of  decency  to  pretend 
zeal  tor  those  pious  enterprises.  Henry  regretted  to 
the  nuncio  the  distance  of  his  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  inconvenient  for  him  to  expose  his  person 
in  the  defence  of  the  Christian  cause.  He  promised, 
however,  his  utmost  assistance  by  aids  and  contribu- 
tions; and  rather  than  the  pope  should  go  alone  to 
the  holy  wars,  unaccompanied  by  any  monarch,  he 
even  promised  to  overlook  all  other  consideration.s, 
and  to  attend  him  in  person.  He  only  required,  as 
a  necessary  condition,  that  all  differences  should 
previously  be  a<ljusted  iuuong  Christian  princes, 
and  that  some  sea-port  towns  in  Italy  should  be  con- 
signed to  him  for  his  retreat  and  security.  It  was 
easy  to  conclude,  that  Henry  had  determined  not  to 
intermeddle  in  any  war  against  the  Turk:  but  as  a 
great  name,  with(mt  any  real  assistance,  is  some- 
times of  service,  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  who  were 
at  that  time  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
chose  the  king  protector  of  their  order. 

But  the  prince  whose   alliance   Henry  valued  the 
most  was  Ferdinand   of  Arragon,  whose  vigorous 
and  steady  policy,  always  attended  with  success,  had 
rendered  him  iu  many  respects  the  most   considera- 
ble monarch  in  Europe.     There  was  also  a  remark- 
able   similarity    of    character    between    these   two 
princes:  both  were  full  of  craft,  intrigue,  and  design  ; 
and  though  a  resemblance  of  this  nature  be  a  slen- 
der foundation  for  confidence  and  amity,  where  the 
interests  of  the  parties  in  the  least  interfere;  such 
was  the  situation  of  Henry  and  Ferdinand,  that  no 
jealousy  ever  on  any  occasion  arose  between  them. 
The  king  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  the 
marriage,  which  had  been  projected,  as  we  have  seen, 
during  the  course  of  seven   years,   between  Arthur 
prince  of  Wales  and   the  infanta  Catherine,   fourth 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  he  near  sixteen 
years  of  age,  she  eighteen.   But  this  marriage  proved 
in  the  issue  unprosperous.    The  young  prince  a  few 
months  after  sickened  and  died,  much  regretted  by 
the  nation.     Henry,  desirous  to  continue  his  alliance 
with  Spain,  and  also,  unwilling  to  restore  Catherine's 
dowry,   which  way   two   hundred   thousand  ducats, 
obliged   his  second    son    Henry,    whom   he  created 
prince  of  Wales,   to   be  contracted   to  the  infimta. 
The  prince  made  all  the  opposition  of  which  a  youth 
of  twelve  years  of  age  was  capable  ;   but  as  the  king 
persisted    in  his    resolution,   the  espousals  were  at 
length,  by  means   of  the  pope's  dispensation,  con- 
tracted between  the   parties :    an   event  which   *as 
afterwards    attended     with     the    most    iiiH)ortant 
consequences. 

The  same  year  another  marriage  was  celebrated, 
which  was  also  in  the  next  age  proiluctive  of  griiat 
events  :  the  marriage  of  Margaret,  the  king's  cldeiit 
daughter,  with  James  king  of  Scotland.  This  alli- 
ance had  been  negociated  during  three  years,  though 
interrui)ted  by  several  broils;  and  Henry  hopi'd, 
from  the  completion  of  if,  to  remove  all  source  of 
discord  with  that  neighbouring  kingdom,  by  whose 
animo.sity  England  had  so  often  been  infested. 
When  this  marriage  was  deliberated  on  in  the  Eng 
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lish  council,  some  objected  that  England  might,  by 
means  of  that  alliance,  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
.Scotland.  "  No,"  replied  Henry,  "  Scotland  in  that 
event  will  only  become  an  accession  to  England." 
Amidst  these  prosperous  incidents,  the  king  met  with 
a  domestic  calamity,  which  made  not  such  impres- 
sion on  him  as  it  merited:  his  queen  died  in  child- 
bed; and  the  infant  did  not  long  survive  her.  This 
princess  was  deservedly  a  favourite  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  general  affection  for  her  increased,  on  ac- 
count of  the  harsh  treatment  which  it  was  thought 
she  met  with  from  her  consort.  * 

The  situation  of  the  king's  affairs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  now  in  every  respect  very  fortunate. 
All  the  efforts  of  the  European  princes,  both  in  war 
and  negociation,  were  turned  to  the  side  of  Italy  ; 
and  the  various  events  which  there  arose  made 
Henry's  alliance  be  courted  by  every  party,  yet  in- 
terested him  so  little  as  never  to  touch  him  with 
concern  or  anxiety.  His  close  connexions  with 
Spain  and  Scotland  insured  his  tranquillity ;  and 
his  continued  successes  over  domestic  enemies, 
owing  to  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  conduct, 
had  reduced  the  people  to  entire  submission  and 
obedience.  Uncontrolled,  therefore,  by  apprehen- 
sion or  opposition  of  any  kind,  he  gave  full  scope  to 
his  natural  propensity ;  and  avarice,  which  had  ever 
been  his  ruling  passion,  being  increased  by  age  and 
encouraged  by  absidute  authority,  broke  all  re- 
straints of  shame  or  justice.  He  had  found  two  minis- 
ters, Empson  and  Dudley,  perfectly  qualified  to  se- 
cond his  rapacious  and  tyrannical  inclinations,  and 
to  prey  upon  his  defenceless  people.  These  instru- 
ments of  oppression  were  both  lawyers;  the  first  of 
mean  birth,  of  brutal  manners,  of  an  unrelenting 
temper;  the  second  bettor  born,  better  educated,  and 
better  bred,  but  equally  unjust,  severe,  and  inflexible. 
By  their  knowledge  in  law  these  men  were  qualified 
to  pervert  the  forms  of  justice  to  the  oppression  of 
the  innocent;  and  the  formidable  authority  of  the 
king  supported  them  in  all  their  iniquities. 

It  was  their  usual  practice  at  first  to  observe  so 
far  the  appearance  of  law  as  to  give  indictments  to 
those  whom  they  intended  to  oppress  :  upon  which 
the  persons  were  committed  to  prison,  but  never 
brought  to  trial;  and  were  at  length  obliged,  in 
order  to  recover  their  liberty,  to  pay  heavy  fines 
and  ransoms,  which  were  called  mitigations  and 
compositions.  By  degrees  the  very  appearance  of 
law  was  neglected  :  the  two  ministers  sent  forth 
their  precepts  to  attach  men,  and  summon  them  be- 
fore themselves  and  some  others,  at  their  private 
houses,  in  a  court  of  commission,  where  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  without  trial  or  jury,  arbitrary  de- 
crees were  issued,  both  in  pleas  of  the  crown,  and 
controversies  between  private  parlies.  Juries  them- 
selves, when  summoned,  proved  but  small  security 
to  the  subject;  being  brow-beaten  by  these  op- 
pressors; nay  fined,  imprisoned,  and  punished,  if 
they  gave  sentence  against  the  inclination  of  minis- 
ters. The  whole  system  of  the  feudal  law,  which 
still  prevailed,  was  turned  into  a  scheme  of  oppres- 
sion. Even  the  king's  wards,  after  they  came  of 
age,  were  not  suffered  to  enter  into  possession  of 
their  lands  without  paying  exorbitant  fines.  Men 
were  also  harassed  with  informations  of  intrusion 
upon  scarce  colourable  titles.  When  an  outlawry 
in  a  personal  action  was  issued  against  any  man,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  purchase  his  charter  of  pardon, 
except  on  the  payment  of  a  greaf  sum ;  and  if  he  re- 
fused the  composition  required  of  him,  the  strict 
law,  which  in  such  case.«  allows  forfeiture  of  goods, 


was  rigorously  insisted  on.  Nay,  without  any  colour 
of  law,  the  half  of  men's  lands  and  rents  were  seized 
during  two  years,  as  a  penalty  in  case  of  outlawry. 
But  the  chief  means  of  oppression  employed  by  these 
ministers  were  the  penal  statutes,  which,  without 
consideration  of  rank,  quality,  or  services,  were 
rigidly  put  in  execution  against  all  men  :  spies,  in- 
formers, and  inquisitors,  were  rewarded  and  encou- 
raged in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom :  and  no  dif- 
ference was  made  whether  the  statute  were  beneficial 
or  hurtful,  recent  or  obsolete,  possible  or  impossible 
to  be  executed.  The  sole  end  of  the  king  and  his 
ministers  was  to  amass  money,  and  bring  every  one 
under  the  lash  of  their  authority. 

In  vain  did  the  people  look  for  protection  from 
the  parliament,  which   was  pretty  frequently  sum- 
moned during  this  reign.     That  assembly   was  so 
overawed,  that  at  this  very  time,  during  the  greatest 
rage  of  Henry's  oppressions,   the  commons  chose 
Dudley  their  speaker,   the  very  man  who  was  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  iniquities.     And  though  the 
king  was  known  to  be  immensely  opident,  and  had 
no  pretence  of  wars  or  expensive  enterprises  of  any 
kind,  they  granted  him  the  subsidy  which  he  de- 
manded.    But  so   insatiable  was  his  avarice,  that 
next  year  he  levied  a  new  benevolence,  and  renewed 
that  arbitrary  and  oppressive  method  of  taxation. 
By  all  these  arts  of  accumulation,  joined  to  a  rigid 
frugality  in  his  expense,  he  so  filled  his  coffers,  that 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  in  ready  money  the  sum 
of  1,800,000  pounds :   a  treasure  almost  incredible, 
if  we  consider  the  scarcity  of  money  in  those  times. 
But  while   Henry  was  enriching  himself  by  the 
spoils  of  his  oppressed  people,   there  happened   an 
event  abroad  which  engaged  his  attention,  and  was 
even  the  object  of  his  anxiety  and  concern.     Isa- 
bella, queen  of  Castile,  died  about  this  time ;  and  it 
was  foreseen,   that  by  this  incident  the  fortunes  of 
Ferdinand   her  husband   would  be  much  affected. 
The  king  was  not  only  attentive  to  the  fate  of  his 
ally,  and  watchful  lest  the  general  system  of  Europe 
should  be  affected  by  so  important  an  event :  he  also 
considered  the  similarity  of  his  own  situation  with 
that  of  Ferdinand,  and  regarded  the  issue  of  these 
transactions  as  a  precedent  for  himself.    Juana,  the 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  by  Isabella,  was  married  to 
the  archduke  Philip,  and  being  in  right  of  her  mo- 
ther,  heir  of   Castile,    seemed   entitled   to  dispute 
with  Ferdinand  the  present  possession  of  that  king- 
dom.    Heniy  knew,  that   notwithstanding  his  own 
pretensions  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nation  was  convinced  of  the  superiority' 
of  his  wife's  title ;  and  he  dreaded  lest  the  prince  ot 
Wales,  who  was  daily  advancing  towards  manhood, 
might  be  tempted   by  ambition  to  lay   immediate 
claim  to  the  crown.     By  his  perpetual  attention  to 
depress  the  partisans  of  the   York  family,   he  had 
more  closely  united  them  into  one  party,   and  in- 
creased their  desire  of  shaking  off  that  yoke  under 
which  they  had  so  long  laboured,  and  of  taking 
every  advantage  which  his  oppressive  government 
should  give  his  enemies  against   him.     And  as  he 
possessed  no  independent  force  like  Ferdinand,  and 
governed  a  kingdom  more  turbulent  and  unruly, 
which  he  himself  by  his  narrow  politics  had  con- 
firmed in  factious  prejudices,  he  apprehended  that 
his  situation  would  prove  in  the  issue  still  more 
precarious. 

Nothing  at  first  could  turn  out  more  contrary  to 
the  king's  wishes  than  the  transactions  in  Spain. 
Ferdinand,  as  well  as  Henry,  had  become  very  un- 
popular, and  from  a  like  cause,  his  former  cxactiouf: 
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and  impositions;  and  the  statos  of  Castile  disrovert'd 
an  evident  resolution  of  prefi'rrin<;  the  title  of  I'hilip 
and  Juaua.  In  order  to  take  advantage  of  these 
favourable  dispositions,  the  archduke,  now  king  of 
Castile,  attended  by  his  consort,  embarked  for  Spain 
during  the  winter  season  ;  but  meeting  with  a  vio- 
lent tempest  in  the  channel,  was  obliged  to  take 
shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Weymouth.  Sir  John 
Trenchard,  a  gentleman  of  authority  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  hearing  of  a  fleet  upon  the  coast,  had 
assembled  some  forces ;  and  being  joined  by  Sir 
John  Cary,  who  was  also  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
body,  he  came  to  that  town.  Finding  that  Philip, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  sickness  and  fatigue,  was 
already  come  ashore,  he  invited  him  to  his  house, 
and  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  inform 
the  court  of  this  important  incident.  The  king  sent 
in  all  haste  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  compliment  Philip 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  to  inform  him  that 
he  intended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  person,  and  to 
give  him  a  suitable  reception  in  his  dominions. 
Philip  knew  that  he  could  not  now  depart  without 
the  king's  consent ;  and  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
dispatch,  he  resolved  to  anticipate  his  visit,  and  to 
have  an  interview  with  him  at  Windsor.  Henry 
received  him  with  all  the  magnificence  possible,  and 
with  all  the  seeming  cordiality;  but  he  resolved, 
notwithstanding,  to  draw  some  advantage  from  this 
involuntary  visit  paid  him  by  his  royal  guest. 

Edmond  de  la  Pole  carl  of  Suffolk,  nephew  to 
Edward  IV.  and  brother  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln, 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Stoke,  had  some  years  before 
killed  a  man  in  a  sudden  fit  of  passion,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  apply  to  the  king  for  a  remission  of 
the  crime.  The  king  had  granted  his  request ;  but 
being  little  indulgent  to  all  persons  connected  with 
the  house  of  York,  he  obliged  him  to  appear  openly 
in  court  and  plead  his  pardon.  Suffolk,  more  re- 
senting the  affront  than  grateful  for  the  favour,  had 
fled  into  Flanders,  and  taken  shelter  with  his  aunt, 
the  duchess  of  Burgundy  :  but  being  promised  for- 
giveness by  the  king,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
obtained  a  new  pardon.  Actuated,  however,  by  the 
natural  inquietude  of  his  temper,  and  uneasy  from 
debts  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  great  expense 
at  prince  Arthur's  wedding,  he  again  made  an  elope- 
ment into  Flanders.  The  king,  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  discontent  which  prevailed  against 
his  administration,  neglected  not  this  incident, 
which  might  become  of  importance ;  and  he  em- 
ployed his  usual  artifices  to  elude  the  efforts  of  his 
enemies.  He  directed  Sir  Robert  Curson,  gover- 
nor of  the  castle  of  Hiirames,  to  desert  his  charge, 
and  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Suf- 
folk, by  making  him  a  tender  of  his  services.  Upon 
information  secretly  conveyed  by  Curson,  the  king 
seized  William  Courtney,  eldest  son  to  the  earl  of 
DcTonshirc,  and  married  to  the  lady  Catherine, 
sitter  of  the  queen  ;  William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Suffolk  ;  Sir  James  Tirrel,  and  Sir  James 
Windham,  with  some  persons  of  inferior  (juality, 
and  he  committed  ihem  to  custody.  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny and  Sir  Thomas  Green  were  also  appre- 
hended ;  but  were  soon  after  released  from  their 
■onfincment.  William  de  la  Pole  was  long  ritUiined 
la  prison;  Courtency  wa.s  attainted,  and  though  not 
executed,  he  recovered  not  hig  liberty  during  the 
king'n  life-time.  Rut  Henry's  chief  severity  fell 
upon  Sir  .Jameu  Windham  ami  Sir  James  Tirrel, 
who  were  brought  to  their  trial,  condemned  and 
pxecutcd  :  the  fate  of  the  latter  gave  general  sal is- 
Eai'tion,  ou  account  of  hin  participation  in  the  mur- 


der of  the  young  princes,  sons  of  Edward  IV.  Not- 
withstanding these  discoveries  and  executions.  Cur 
son  was  still  able  to  maintain  his  credit  with  the  earl 
of  Suffolk  :  Henry,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion, 
had  ordered  him  to  be  excommunicated,  together 
with  Suffolk  himself,  for  his  pretended  rebellion. 
But  after  that  traitor  had  performed  all  the  services 
expected  from  him,  he  suddenly  deserted  the  earl, 
and  came  over  to  England,  where  the  king  received 
him  with  unusual  marks  of  favour  and  confidence. 
Suffolk,  astonished  at  this  instance  of  perfidy,  find- 
ing that  even  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  tired  with 
so  many  fruitless  attempts,  had  become  indifferent 
to  his  cause,  fled  secretly  into  France,  thence  into 
Germany,  and  returned  at  last  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  whore  he  was  protected,  though  not  counte- 
nanced, by  Philip,  then  in  close  alliance  w'ith  the  king. 

Henry  neglected  not  the  present  opportunity  of 
complaining  to  his  guest  of  the  reception  which  Suf- 
folk had  met  with  in  his  dominions.  "  I  really 
thought,"  replied  the  king  of  Castile,  "  that  your 
greatness  and  felicity  had  set  you  far  above  appre- 
hensions from  any  person  of  so  little  consequence : 
but,  to  give  you  satisfaction,  I  shall  banish  him  my 
stale."  "  I  expect  that  you  will  carry  your  com- 
plaisance farther,"  said  the  king ;  "  I  desire  to  have 
Suffolk  put  into  my  hands,  where  alone  I  can  de- 
pend upon  his  submission  and  obedience."  "  That 
measure,"  said  Philip,  "  will  reflect  dishonour  upon 
you  as  well  as  myself.  You  will  be  thought  to  have 
treated  me  as  a  prisoner."  "  Then  the  matter  is  at 
an  end,"  replied  the  king,  "  for  1  will  take  that  dis- 
honour upon  nie,  and  so  your  honour  is  save<l." 
The  king  of  Castile  found  himself  under  the  neces 
sity  of  complying  ;  but  he  first  exacted  Henry's  pro- 
mise that  he  would  spare  Suffolk's  life.  That  no- 
bleman was  invited  over  to  England  by  Philip  ;  as 
if  the  king  would  grant  him  pardon,  on  the  inter- 
cession of  his  friend  and  ally.  Upon  his  appear-  I 
ance  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower;  and  the  king 
of  Castile,  having  fully  satisfied  Henry,  as  well  by 
this  concession  as  by  signing  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Castile,  which  was  advanta- 
geous to  the  lormer  kingdom,  was  at  last  allowed  to 
depart,  after  a  stay  of  three  months.  He  landed  in 
Spain,  was  joyfully  received  by  the  Castilians,  and 
put  in  possession  of  the  throne.  He  died  soon  after  ; 
and  Juana  his  widow,  falling  into  deep  melancholy, 
Ferdinand  was  again  enabled  to  reinstate  himself 
in  authority,  and  to  govern  till  the  day  of  his  death 
the  whole  Spanish  monarchy. 

The  king  survived  these  transactions  two  years: 
but  nothing  memorable  occurs  in  the  remiiiningparl 
of  his  reign,  except  his  alfiancing  his  second  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  to  the  young  archduke,  Charles,  son  of 
i'hilip  of  Casiilc.  He  entertained  also  some  inten- 
tions of  marriage  for  himself,  first  with  tlK-  queen- 
dowager  of  Naples,  relict  of  Ferdinand  ;  afterwards 
with  the  duciiess-dowager  of  Savoy,  daughter  of 
Maximilian,  and  sister  of  Philip.  But  the  decline 
of  his  health  ])Ut  an  end  to  all  such  thoughts;  and 
he  Itegan  to  cast  his  eye  towards  (hat  future  exist-  1 
ence,  which  the  iniquities  and  sevc^rities  of  his  reign 
rendered  a  very  dismal  prospect  to  him.  To  allay 
the  terrors  under  which  he  laboured,  he  endeavoured, 
by  distributing  alms,  and  founding  religious  houses, 
to  make  atonement  for  his  crimes,  and  to  purchase, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  part  of  his  ill-gr)tten  treasures,  a 
reconciliation  with  his  offended  .Maker.  Remorse 
even  (;eizcii  him,  at  intervals,  for  the  abuse  of  his 
authority  by  Kmpsou  and  Dudley;  but  not  suflRcient 
to  make  him  stop  the  rapacious  hand  of  those  o].- 
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pressors.  Sir  William  Capel  was  again  fined  two 
thousand  pounds,  under  some  frivolous  pretence, 
and  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  daring  to  mur- 
mur against  the  iniquity.  Harris,  an  alderman  in 
London,  was  indicted,  and  died  of  ve.^ation  before 
his  trial  came  to  an  issue.  Sir  Laurence  Ailmer, 
who  had  been  mayor,  and  his  two  sheriffs,  were  con- 
demned in  heavy  fines,  and  sent  to  prison  till  they 
made  payment.  The  king  gave  countenance  to  all 
these  oppressions ;  till  death,  by  its  nearer  ap- 
proaches, impressed  new  terrors  upon  him  ;  and  he 
then  ordered,  by  a  general  clause  in  his  will,  that 
restitution  should  be  made  to  all  those  whom  he  had 
injured.  He  died  of  a  consumption  at  his  favourite 
palace  of  Richmond,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three 
years  and  eight  months,  and  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIL  was,  in  the  main,  fortun- 
ate for  his  people  at  home,  and  honourable  abroad. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  with  which  the  na- 
tion had  long  been  harassed  ;  he  maintained  peace 
and  order  in  the  state ;  he  depressed  the  former  exor- 
bitant power  of  the  nobility ;  and,  together  with  the 
friendship  of  some  foreign  princes,  he  acquired  the 
consideration  and  regard  of  all.  He  loved  peace 
without  fearing  war  :  though  agitated  with  continual 
suspicions  of  his  servants  and  ministers,  he  disco- 
vered no  timidity,  either  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs, 
or  in  the  day  of  battle ;  and  though  often  severe  in 
his  punishments,  he  was  commonly  less  actuated  by 
revenge  than  by  maxims  of  policy.  The  services 
which  he  rendered  the  people  were  derived  from  his 
views  of  private  advantage  rather  than  the  motives 
of  public  spirit :  and  where  he  deviated  from  in- 
terested regards,  it  W'as  unknown  to  himself,  and 
ever  from  the  malignant  prejudices  of  faction,  or  the 
mean  projects  of  avarice ;  not  from  the  sallies  of 
passion,  or  allurements  of  pleasure  ;  still  less  from 
the  benign  motives  of  friendship  and  generosity. 
His  capacity  was  excellent,  but  somewhat  contracted 
by  the  narrowness  of  his  heart;  he  possessed  insinu- 
ation and  address,  but  never  employed  these  talents 
except  where  some  great  point  of  interest  was  to  be 
gained ;  and  while  he  neglected  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  his  people,  he  often  felt  the  danger  of 
resting  his  authority  on  their  fear  and  reverence 
alone.  He  was  aJways  extremely  attentive  to  his 
affairs  ;  but  possessed  not  the  faculty  of  seeing  far 
into  futurity ;  and  was  more  expert  at  providing  a 
remedy  for  his  mistakes,  than  judicious  in  avoiding 
them.  Avarice  was,  on  the  whole,  his  ruling  pas- 
sion ;  and  he  remains  an  instance,  almost  singular, 
of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  station,  and  possessed  of 
talents  for  great  affairs,  in  whom  that  passion  pre- 
dominated above  ambition.  Even  among  private 
persons,  avarice  is  commonly  nothing'  but  a  species 
of  ambition,  and  is  chiefly  incited  by  the  prospect 
of  that  regard,  distinction,  and  consideration,  which 
attend  on  riches. 

As  a  proof  of  Henry's  attention  to  the  smallest 
profits,  Bacon  tells  us,  that  he  had  seen  a  book  of 
accounts  kept  by  Empson,  and  subscribed  in  almost 
every  leaf  by  the  king's  own  hand.  Among  other 
articles  was  the  following  :  "  Item,  Received  of  such 
a  one  five  marks  for  a  pardon,  which  if  it  do  not  pass, 
the  money  to  be  repayed,  or  the  party  otherwise  sa- 
tisfied." Opposite  to  the  memorandum  the  king  had 
writ  with  his  own  hand,  "  otherwise  satisfied." 

The  power  of  the  kings  of  England  had  always 
been  somewhat  irregular  or  discretionary ;  but  was 
scarcely  ever  so  absolute  during  any  former  reign, 
at  least  after  the  establishment  of  the  great  charter, 


as  during  that  of  Henry.  Besides  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  personal  character  of  the  man,  full 
of  vigour,  industry,  and  severity,  deliberate  in  all 
projects,  steady  in  every  purpose,  and  attended  with 
caution  as  well  as  good  fortune  in  every  enterprise;  he 
came  to  the  throne  after  long  and  bloody  civil  wars, 
which  had  destroyed  all  the  great  nobility,  who 
alone  could  resist  the  encroachments  of  his  autho- 
rity :  the  people  were  tired  with  discord  and  intes- 
tine convidsions,  and  willing  to  submit  to  usurpa- 
tions, and  even  to  injuries,  rather  than  plunge  them- 
selves anew  into  like  miseries :  the  fruitless  efforts 
made  against  him  served  always,  as  is  usual,  to 
confirm  his  authority :  as  he  ruled  by  a  faction,  and 
the  lesser  faction,  all  those  on  whom  he  conferred 
offices,  sensible  that  they  owed  every  thing  to  his 
protection,  were  willing  to  support  his  power,  though 
at  the  expense  of  justice  and  national  privileges. 
These  seem  the  chief  causes  which  at  this  time  be- 
stowed on  the  crown  so  considerable  an  addition  of 
prerogative,  and  rendered  the  present  reign  a  kind 
of  epoch  in  the  English  constitution. 

This  prince,  though  he  exalted  his  prerogative 
above  law,  is  celebrated  by  his  historian  for  many 
good  laws  which  he  made  be  enacted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  subjects.  Several  considerable  regula- 
tions, indeed,  are  found  among  the  statutes  of  this 
reign,  both  with  regard  to  the  police  of  the  kingdom, 
and  its  commerce :  but  the  former  are  generally 
contrived  with  much  better  judgment  than  the  latter. 
The  more  simple  ideas  of  order  and  equity  are  suf- 
ficient to  guide  a  legislator  in  every  thing  that  re- 
gards the  internal  administration  of  justice  :  but  the 
principles  of  commerce  are  much  more  complicated, 
and  require  long  experience  and  deep  reflection  to 
be  well  understood  in  any  state.  The  real  conse- 
quence of  a  law  or  practice  is  therefore  often  con- 
trary to  first  appearances.  No  wonder  that  durino' 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIL  these  matters  were  frequently 
mistaken ;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  even 
in  the  age  of  Lord  Bacon  very  imperfect  and  erro- 
neous ideas  were  formed  on  that  subject. 

Lingard  concludes  his  account  of  this  king's  reign 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

"  If  we  may  credit  a  story  related  by  Bacon, 
Henry  was  no  less  adroit,  or  less  unfeeling,  than  his 
two  ministers.  Of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, there  was  no  one  whose  exertions  or  sacri- 
fices had  been  greater  than  those  of  the  earl  of 
Essex.  That  nobleman  on  one  occasion  had  enter- 
tained the  king  at  his  castle  of  Henuiugham;  and 
when  Henry  was  ready  to  depart,  a  number  of 
servants  and  retainers  in  the  earl's  livery  was  drawn 
up  in  two  lines,  to  do  honour  to  the  sovereign 
'  My  lord,'  said  the  king,  '  I  have  heard  much  of 
your  hospitality,  but  I  see  it  is  greater  than  the 
speech.  These  handsome  gentlemen  and  yeomen 
that  I  see  on  each  side  of  me,  are  surely  your 
menial  servants.'  The  earl  replied  with  a  smile, 
'  That,  may  it  please  your  grace,  were  not  for  mine 
ease.  They  are  most  of  them  my  retainers,  come 
to  do  me  service  at  a  time  like  this,  and  chiefly  to 
see  your  grace.'  Henry  affected  to  start,  and  re- 
turned :  '  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  you  for 
your  good  cheer;  but  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my 
laws  broken  in  my  sight.  My  attorney  must  speak 
with  you.'  He  alluded  to  the  statute  against  re- 
tainers, which  had  been  passed  in  his  first  parlia^ 
ment ;  and  the  earl  for  his  misplaced  generosity  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds; 
an  almost  incredible  sum,  if  we  consider  the  relative 
value  of  money  at  that  period. 
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"  The  king  had  for  years  been  visited  with  regu- 
lar fits  of  the  gout.  His  stroDijth  visibly  wasted 
away,  and  every  sprinj;  the  most  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  for  his  life.  Whatever  might 
be  the  hopes  with  which  he  flattered  himself,  his 
preachers  did  not  allow  him  to  be  ignorant  of  his 
danger.  From  the  pulpit  they  admonished  him  of 
the  extortion  of  his  officers,  and  exhorted  him  to 
prepare  for  death  by  making  reparation  to  the  inno- 
cent sufferers.  Henry  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
displeased  with  their  freedom.  He  forgave  all  of- 
fences against  the  crown,  with  the  exception  of 
felony  and  murder  ;  satisfied  the  creditors  of  all  per- 
sons confined  for  debts  under  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings ;  and  ordered  strict  justice  to  be  done  to  all 
who  had  been  injured  by  the  tyranny  of  his  minis- 
ters. The  prosecutions,  however,  were  soon  revived: 
it  was  contended  that  no  injustice  could  be  com- 
mitted, where  the  conviction  was  procured  by  due 
process  of  law  ;  and  several  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens  in  London  were  heavily  amerced,  and  in 
default  of  payment,  thrown  into  prison.  Thus  Emp- 
son  and  Dudley  continued  to  pursue  their  iniquitous 
eareer  till  they  were  arrested  by  the  death  of  the 
king,  who  in  the  spring  of  1509  sank  under  the  vio- 
lence of  his  disease.  The  anxiety  of  his  mind  is 
strongly  depicted  in  the  provisions  of  his  will:  but 
he  might  easily  have  foreseen  that  his  injunctions 
for  the  reparation  of  injuries  would  be  despised  or 
eluded  by  a  young  and  thoughtless  successor.  Ho 
left  three  children — a  son,  Henry,  who  inherited  his 
father's  croxvn  ;  and  two  daughters,  Margaret,  mar- 
ried to  James,  king  of  Scots,  and  Mary,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Louis  XIL,  king  of  France. 

"  To  Henry  by  his  contemporaries  was  allotted 
the  praise  of  jxjlitical  wisdom.  He  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  formed  by  nature  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  accident  had  j)laced  him.  With  a  mind 
dark  and  mistrustful,  tenacious  of  its  own  secrets, 
and  adroit  in  divining  the  secrets  of  others — capable 
of  employing  the  most  unprincipled  agents,  and  of 
ilescending  to  the  meanest  artifices — he  was  able  to 
unravel  the  plots,  to  detect  the  impostures,  and  to 
defeat  the  projects  of  all  his  opponents.  But  there 
was  nothing  open  in  his  friendships  or  generous  in 
his  enmity.  His  suspicions  kept  him  always  on  his 
guard  :  he  watched  with  jealousy  the  conduct  of  his 
very  ministers;  and  never  unbosomed  himself  with 
freedom  even  to  his  consort  or  his  mother.  It  was 
his  delight  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  over  the  most 
ordinary  transactions:  nor  would  pride  or  policy 
allow  him,  even  when  it  appeared  essential  to  his 
interests,  to  explain  away  the  doubts,  or  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  his  subjects.  The  consequence  was, 
that  no  one  knew  what  to  believe,  what  to  expect. 
'All  things,'  says  Sir  Thomas  More,  '  were  so  co- 
vertly demeaned,  one  thing  pretended  and  another 
meant,  that  there  was  nothing  so  plain  and  openly 
proved,  but  that  yet,  (or  the  common  custom  of  close 
and  covert  dealing,  men  had  it  ever  inwardly  to 
sunpect,  as  many  well-counterfeited  jewels  make  the 
true  mistrusted.' 

"  H'-  ap|«-ars  to  have  been  the  first  of  rmr  kings 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  HI.  who  confined  his 
expenses  within  the  limits  of  his  income.  But  the 
civil  wars  had  swept  away  those  crowds  of  annuitants 
•n«l  creditors  that  formerly  used  to  besiege  the 
doom  of  the  exchequer:  ind  the  revenue  of  the 
crown  caine  to  him  free  from  incumbrances,  and 
•Ugmented  by  forf'-itures.  Hence  he  was  enabled 
to  reign  without  the  axsistance  of  parliament ;  and 
if  he  occaxioiially    summoned  the   two    houses,    it 


was  only  when  a  decent  pretext  for  demanding  a 
supply  otfered  to  his  avarice  a  bait  which  it  could 
not  refuse.  He  had,  however,  little  to  appreheml 
from  the  freedom  or  the  remonstrances  of  these  as 
scmblies.  That  spirit  of  resistance  to  o])pression, 
that  ardour  to  claim  and  establish  their  liberties, 
which  characterised  the  parliaments  of  former  times, 
had  been  extinguished  in  the  bloody  feuds  between 
the  two  roses.  The  temporal  peers  who  had  survived 
the  storm,  were  few  in  number,  and  without  the 
power  of  their  ancestors  :  they  feared  by  alarming 
the  suspicions  of  the  monarch  to  replunge  them- 
selves into  the  dangers  from  which  they  had  so 
lately  emerged  ;  and  the  commons  readily  adopted 
the  humble  tone  and  submissive  demeanour  of  the 
upper  house.  Henry — and  the  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  his  two  last  predecessors — found  them  al- 
ways the  obsequious  ministers  of  his  pleasure. 

"  But  if  the  king  were  economical  in  his  expenses, 
and  eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  it  should  also 
be  added,  that  he  often  rewarded  with  generosity, 
and  on  occasions  of  ceremony  displayed  the  magni- 
ficence of  a  great  monarch.  His  charities  were 
many  and  profuse.  Of  his  buildings,  his  six  con- 
vents of  friars  fell  in  the  next  reign  :  his  chapel  at 
Westminster  still  exists,  a  monument  of  his  opu- 
lence and  taste.  He  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
advanced  loans  of  money  to  merchants  engaged  in 
profitable  branches  of  trade;  and  not  only  gave  the 
royal  license  to  the  attempt  of  the  Venetian  navi- 
gator Cabot,  but  fitted  out  a  ship  at  his  own  expense 
to  join  the  voyage." 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

HENRY  VIIL 

Popularity  of  the  new  king — his  ministers — Punisli- 
ment  of  Empson  and  Dudley — Kiny's  marriage — 
Foreign  affairs, — Julius  II. —  League  of  Camhray — 
War  with  France — Expedition  to  Funtarabia — De- 
ceit oj'  Ferdinand — Return  of  the  English — Leo  X. 
— A  parliament — U'ar  trith  Scotland — U'olsey  mi- 
nister— His  character — Invasion,  of  France — Battle 
of  Guinegate — Battle  of  Flodden  —  Peace  with 
France — Marriage  of  Mary  to  Lewis — and  after- 
wards to  SuJJhlk. 

The  death  of  Henry  VII.  had  been  attended 
with  as  open  and  visililc  a  joy  among  the  people  as 
decency  would  ])ermit;  and  the  accession  and  coro- 
nation of  his  son  Her.ry  VIII.  spread  universally  a 
declared  and  unfeigned  satisfaction.  Instead  of  a 
monarch  jealous,  severe,  and  avaricious,  who,  in 
proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years,  was  sinking  still 
deeper  in  those  unpopular  vices,  a  young  prince  of 
eighteen  had  succcedeil  to  the  throne,  who,  even  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  sense,  gave  promising  hopes  of 
his  future  conduct — much  more  in  those  of  the  people, 
always  pleased  with  novelty  and  youth,  and  especially 
when  attached  to  the  royal  dignity.  The  beauty 
and  vigour  of  his  person,  accompanied  with  dex- ; 
terity  in  every  manly  exercise,  was  farther  adorned  . 
with  a  blooming  and  ruddy  ctmntenance,  with  a' 
lively  air,  with  the  appearance  of  spirit  and  activity 
in  all  his  demeanour.  His  father,  in  order  to  re 
move  him  from  the  knowledge  of  public  business, 
had  hitherto  occupied  him  entirely  in  the  jiursuits 
of  literature  ;  and  tlie  proficiency  which  he  made 
gave  no  bad  prognostic  of  his  parts  and  capacity. 
Even  the  vices  of  vehemence,  ardour,  an<l  inijjati- 
ence,  to  which  he  wa.i.tubject,  and  which  afteiward* 
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'legenerated  into  tvrannv,  were  considered  only  as 
faults  incident  to  uniruarded  jouth,  which  would  be 
corrected  when  time  had  brought  him  to  greater 
moderation  and  maturity.  And  as  the  contending 
titles  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  now  at  last  fully 
united  in  his  person,  men  justly  expected  from  a 
prince,  obnoxious  to  no  party,  that  impartiality  of 
administration  which  had  long  been  unknown  iu 
England. 

These  favourable  prepossessions  of  the  public 
wore  encouraged  by  the  measures  which  Henry 
embraced  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  His 
grandmother,  the  countess  of  llichmond  and  Derby, 
was  still  alive  ;  and  as  she  was  a  woman  much  ce- 
lebrated for  prudence  and  virtue,  he  wisely  shewed 
great  deference  to  her  opinion  iu  the  establishment 
of  his  new  council.  The  members  were,  Warham, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  chancellor;  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  steward ;  Lord  Herbert,  chamber- 
lain ;  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  master  of  the  wards  and 
constable  of  the  Tower;  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  comp- 
troller; Sir  Henry  Marney,  afterwards  Lord  Mar- 
ney  ;  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  afterwards  Lord  Darcy  ; 
Thomas  Ruthal,  doctor  of  laws ;  and  Sir  Henry 
Wyat.  These  men  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
business  under  the  late  king,  and  were  the  least 
unpopular  of  all  the  ministers  employed  by  that 
monarch. 

But  the  chief  competitors  for  favour  and  authority 
under  the  new  king  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  trea- 
surer, and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  secretary  and 
privy  seal.  This  prelate,  who  enjoyed  great  credit 
during  all  the  fornif>r  reign,  had  acquired  such  ha- 
bits of  caution  and  frugality  as  he  could  not  easily 
lav  aside ;  and  he  still  opposed,  by  his  remon- 
strances, those  schemes  of  dissipation  and  expense 
which  the  youth  and  passions  of  Henry  rendered 
agreeable  to  him.  But  Surrey  was  a  more  dextrous 
courtier;  and  though  few  had  borne  a  greater  share 
in  the  frugal  politics  of  the  late  king,  he  knew  how 
to  conform  himself  to  the  humour  of  his  new  master  ; 
and  no  one  was  so  forward  in  promoting  that  libe- 
rality, pleasure,  and  magnificence,  which  began  to 
prevail  under  the  young  monarch.  By  this  policy 
he  ingratiated  himself  with  Henry  ;  he  made  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  the  other  courtiers,  of  the  lavish  dis- 
position of  his  master  ;  and  he  engaged  him  in  such 
a  course  of  play  and  idleness  as  rendered  him  negli- 
gent of  affairs,  and  willing  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  mi- 
nisters. The  great  treasures  amassed  by  the  late 
king  were  gradually  dissipated  in  the  giddy  expenses 
of  Henry.  One  party  of  pleasure  succeeded  to 
another:  tilts,  tournaments,  and  carousals,  were 
exhibited  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the  age:  and 
as  the  present  tranquillity  of  the  public  permitted 
the  court  to  indulge  itself  in  every  amusement, 
serious  business  was  but  little  attended  to.  Or  if 
the  king  intermitted  the  course  of  his  festivity,  he 
chiefly  employed  himself  in  an  application  to  music 
and  literature,  which  were  his  favourite  pursuits, 
and  which  were  well  adapted  to  his  genius.  He 
had  made  such  proficiency  in  the  former  art,  as 
even  to  compose  some  pieces  of  church  music  which 
were  sung  in  his  chapel.  He  was  initiated  iu  the 
elegant  learning  of  the  ancients.  And  though  he 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  seduced  into  a  study  of 
the  barren  controversies  of  the  schools,  which  were 
then  fashionable,  and  had  chosen  Thomas  Aquinas 
for  his  favourite  author,  he  still  discovered  a  capacity 
fitted  for  more  useful  and  eutertiviaing  knowledge. 

The  trank  and  careless  humour  of  the  king,  as  it 


led  him  to  dissipate  the  treasures  amassed  by  his 
father,  rendered  him  negligent  in  protecting  the  in- 
struments whom  that  prince  had  employed  in  his 
extortions.  A  proclamation  being  issued  to  encou- 
rage complaints,  the  rage  of  the  people  was  let  loose 
on  all  informers,  who  had  so  long  exercised  an  un- 
bounded tyranny  over  the  nation  :  they  were  thrown 
into  prison,  condemned  to  the  pillory,  and  most  of 
them  lost  their  lives  by  the  violence  of  the  populace. 
Empson  and  Dudley,  who  were  most  exposed  to 
public  hatred,  were  immediately  summoned  before 
the  council,  in  order  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
which  had  rendered  them  so  obnoxious.  Empson 
made  a  shrewd  apology  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
his  associate.  He  told  the  council,  that,  so  far 
from  his  being  justly  exposed  to  censure  for  his 
past  conduct,  his  enemies  themselves  grounded 
their  clamour  on  actions  which  seemed  rather  to 
merit  reward  and  approbation :  that  a  strict  exe- 
cution of  law  was  the  crime  of  which  he  and 
Dudley  were  accused ;  though  that  law  had  been 
established  by  general  consent,  and  though  they 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  king,  to  whom  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  entrusted  by  the  consti- 
tution :  that  it  belonged  not  to  them,  who  were  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  supreme  power,  to  deter- 
mine what  laws  were  recent  or  obsolete,  expedient 
or  hurtful;  since  they  were  all  alike  valid,  so  long 
as  they  remained  unrepealed  by  the  legislature : 
that  it  was  natural  for  a  licentious  populace  to  mur- 
mur against  the  restraints  of  authority  ;  but  all  wise 
states  had  ever  made  their  glory  consist  in  the  just 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  had 
annexed  the  former  to  the  observance  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  the  latter  to  their  violation  and 
infraction  :  and  that  a  sudden  overthrow  of  all  go- 
vernment might  be  expected,  where  the  judges  were 
committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  criminals,  the  rulers 
to  that  of  the  subjects. 

Notwithstanding  this  defence,  Empson  and  Dud- 
ley were  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  seon  after  brought 
to  their  trial.  The  strict  execution  of  laws,  how- 
ever obsolete,  could  never  be  imputed  to  them  as  a 
crime  in  a  court  of  judicature  ;  and  it  is  likely  that, 
even  where  they  had  exercised  arbitrary  power,  the 
king,  as  they  had  acted  by  the  secret  commands  of 
his  father,  was  not  willing  that  their  conduct  should 
undergo  too  severe  a  scrutiny.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  gratify  the  people  with  the  punishment  of  these 
obnoxious  ministers,  crimes  very  improbable,  or  in- 
deed absolutely  impossible,  were  charged  upon  them; 
that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
sovereign,  and  had  intended,  on  the  death  of  the 
late  king,  to  have  seized  by  force  the  administration 
of  government.  The  jury  were  so  far  moved  by 
popular  prejudices,  joined  to  court  influence,  as  to 
give  a  verdict  against  them ;  w  hich  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  bill  of  attainder  in  parliament,  and 
at  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  was  executed  by 
warraut  from  the  king.  Thus,  in  those  arbitrary 
times,  justice  was  equally  violated,  whether  the  king 
sought  power  and  riches,  or  courted  j)opularity. 

Henry,  while  he  punished  the  instruments  of  past 
tyranny,  had  yet  such  deference  to  former  engage- 
ments as  to  deliberate,  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, concerning  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with 
the  infanta  Catherine,  to  whom  he  had  been  alK- 
anced  during  his  father's  lifetime.  Her  former 
marriage  with  his  brother,  and  the  inequality  of 
their  years,  were  the  chief  objections  urged  against 
his  espousing  her :  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  kuown  virtue,  modesty,  and  sweet- 
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ness  of  disposition,  v^ere  insisted  on ;  the  affection 
which  she  bore  to  the  king ;  Uie  large  dowry  to 
which  she  was  entitled  as  princess  of  Wales ;  the 
interest  of  cementing  a  close  alliance  with  Spain  ; 
the  necessity  of  tindiug  some  confederate  to  counter- 
balance the  power  of  France ;  the  expediency  of 
fulfilling  the  engagements  of  the  late  king:  When 
these  considerations  were  weighed,  they  determined 
the  rnuncil,  though  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
primate,  to  give  Henry  their  advice  for  celebrating 
the  marriage.  The  countess  of  Uichmond,  who  had 
concurred  in  the  same  sentiments  with  the  council, 
died  soon  after  the  marriage  of  her  grandson. 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  his  un- 
disputed title,  his  extensive  authority,  his  large  trea- 
sures, the  tranquillity  of  his  subjects,  were  circum- 
stances which  rendered  his  domestic  administration 
ea>v  and  prosperous  :  the  situation  of  foreign  affairs 
was'  no  less  happy  and  desirable.  Italy  continued 
still,  as  during  the  late  reign,  to  be  the  centre  of  all 
the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  European  princes, 
and  Henry's  alliance  was  courted  by  all  parties; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  not  engaged  by  any 
immediate  interest  or  necessity  to  take  part  with 
any.  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  after  his  conquest  of 
Milan,  was  the  only  great  prince  that  possessed  any 
territory  in  Italy  ;  and  could  he  have  remained  in 
tranquillity,  he  was  enabled  by  his  situation  to  pre- 
scribe laws  to  all  the  Italian  princes  and  republics, 
and  to  hold  the  balance  among  them.  But  the  de- 
sire of  making  a  conquest  of  Naples,  to  which  he 
had  the  same  title  or  pretensions  with  his  predeces- 
sor, stiU  engaged  him  in  new  enterprises  ;  and  as 
he  foresaw  opposition  from  Ferdinand,  who  was  con- 
nected both  by  treaties  and  affinity  with  Frederick 
of  Naples,  he  endeavoured  by  the  offers  of  interest, 
to  which  the  ears  of  that  monarch  were  ever  open, 
to  engage  him  in  an  opposite  confederacy.  He  set- 
tled with  him  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  the  expulsion  of  Frederick :  a  plan 
which  the  politicians  of  that  age  regarded  as  the 
most  egregious  imprudence  in  the  French  monarch, 
and  the  greatest  perfidy  in  the  Spanish.  Frederick, 
supported  only  by  subjects  who  were  either  discon- 
tented with  his  government,  or  indifferent  about  his 
fortunes,  was  unable  to  resist  so  powerful  a  confede- 
racy, and  was  deprived  of  his  dominions  :  but  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Naples  immediately  prove 
the  source  of  contention  among  his  enemies.  Fer- 
dinand gave  secret  orders  to  his  general,  (lonsalvo, 
whom  the  Spaniards  honour  with  the  appellation  of 
the  "  great  captain,"  to  attack  the  armies  of  France, 
ancl  make  himself  master  of  ail  the  dominions  of  Na- 
])les.  (jonsalvo  prevailed  in  every  cnterjirise,  de- 
Icatcd  the  French  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  en- 
surrd  to  his  prince  the  entire  possession  of  that  king- 
dom. Lewis,  unable  to  procure  redress  by  force  of 
arms,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  fruitless  negocia- 
tion  with  Ferdinand  for  the  recovery  of  his  share  of 
the  partition,  and  all  Italy  during  some  time  was  held 
in  suspense  between  these  two  powerful  monarchs. 

There  has  scarcely  been  any  period  when  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  better  secured  in  Europe,  and 
(seemed  more  able  to  maintain  itself  without  any 
anxious  concern  or  attention  of  the  princes.  Several 
great  monarchies  were  established ;  and  no  one  so 
far  »urpasM;d  the  rest  as  U)  give  any  foundation  or 
even  pretence  for  jealousy.  England  was  united  in 
dotncKtic  peace,  and  by  its  situation  hapjiiiy  sefured 
from  the  invasion  of  foreignei-s.  The  coalition  of 
the  »ev<ral  kingdom'  of  .S|)ain  had  formed  one  pow- 
erful monarchy,  which  Ferdinand  administered  with 


arts,  fraudulent  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  full  of  vi- 
gour and  ability.  Lewis  XII.  a  gallant  and  gene 
rous  prince,  had,  by  espousing  Anne  of  Britanny, 
widow  to  his  predecessor,  preserved  the  union  with 
that  principality,  on  which  the  safety  of  his  kingdom 
so  much  depended.  Maximilian  the  emperor,  be- 
sides the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Austrian  fa- 
mily, maintained  authority  in  the  empire,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  levity  of  his  character,  was  able  to 
unite  the  German  princes  in  any  great  plan  of  inter- 
est, at  least  of  defence.  Charles  prince  of  Castile, 
grandson  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  had  already 
succeeded  to  the  rich  dominions  of  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  being  as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  his  aunt, 
a  princess  endowed  with  signal  prudence  and  virtue. 
The  internal  force  of  these  several  powerful  states, 
by  balancing  each  other,  might  long  have  maintained 
general  tranquillity,  had  not  the  active  and  enter- 
prising genius  of  Julius  II.  an  ambitious  pontiff, 
first  excited  the  flames  of  war  and  discord  among 
them.  By  his  intrigues,  a  league  had  been  formed 
at  Cambray,  1508,  between  himself,  Maximilian, 
Lewis,  and  Ferdinand;  and  the  object  of  this  great 
confederacy  was  to  overwhelm,  by  their  united  arms, 
the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  Henry,  without  any 
motive  from  interest  or  passion,  allowed  his  name  to 
be  inserted  in  the  confederacy.  This  oppressive 
and  iniquitous  league  was  but  too  successful  against 
the  republic. 

The  great  force  and  secure  situation  of  the  consi- 
derable monarchies  prevented  any  one  from  aspiring 
to  any  conquest  of  moment ;  and  though  this  consi- 
deration could  not  maintain  general  peace,  or  re- 
medy the  natural  inquietude  of  men,  it  rendered  the 
princes  of  this  age  more  disposed  to  desert  engage- 
ments, and  change  their  alliances,  in  which  they 
were  retained  by  humour  and  caprice,  rather  than 
by  any  natural  or  durable  interest.  Julius  had  no 
sooner  humbled  the  Venetian  republic,  than  he 
was  inspired  with  a  nobler  ambition,  that  of  ex- 
pelling all  foreigners  from  Italy,  or,  to  speak  in  the 
style  affected  by  the  Italians  of  that  age,  the  freeing 
of  that  country  entirely  from  the  dominion  of  bar- 
barians. He  was  determined  to  make  the  tempest 
fall  first  upon  Lewis  ;  and,  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  this  great  enterprise,  he  at  once  sought  for  a 
ground  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch,  and  courted 
the  alliance  of  other  princes.  He  declared  war 
against  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  of 
Lewis.  He  solicited  the  favour  of  England,  by 
sending  Henry  a  sacred  rose,  perfumed  with  musk, 
and  anointed  with  chrism.  He  engaged  in  his  inte- 
rests Bambridge  archbishop  of  York,  and  Henry's 
ambassador  at  Rome,  whom  he  soon  after  created  a 
cardinal.  He  drew  over  Ferdinand  to  his  party, 
though  that  monarch  at  first  made  no  declaration  of 
his  intentions.  And  what  he  chiefly  valued,  he 
formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons,  who,  on- 
raged  by  some  neglects  put  upon  them  by  Lewis, 
accompanied  with  contumelious  expressions,  had 
quitted  the  alliance  of  France,  and  waited  for  an 
(jp|ir)rtiinily  of  revenging  themselves  on  that  naticn. 
While  the  French  monarch  repelled  the  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  he  thought  it  also  requisite  to  make 
an  attemjit  on  the  pope  himself,  and  to  desi)oil  him 
as  much  as  ]i08sibl(;  of  that  sacred  character  which 
chiefly  rendered  him  fonnidable.  He  engageil  sonic 
cardinals,  disgusted  WTth  thi-  violence  of  Julius,  to 
desert  him  ;  and,  by  their  authority,  he  was  fleter- 
mined,  in  conjunction  with  Maximilian,  who  still 
aiJhered  to   his  alliance,   to  call  a  general  counrd, 
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which  might  reform  the  church,  and  check  the 
exorbitances  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  council 
was  summoned  at  Pisa,  which  from  the  beginning 
bore  a  very  inauspicious  aspect,  and  promised  little 
success  to  its  adherents.  Except  a  few  French 
bishops,  who  unwillingly  obeyed  their  king's  com- 
mands in  attending  the  council,  all  the  other  pre- 
lates kept  aloof  from  an  assembly  which  they  re- 
garded as  the  offspring  of  faction,  intrigue,  and 
worldly  politics.  Even  Pisa,  the  place  of  their  re- 
sidence, showed  them  signs  of  contempt ;  which  en- 
gaged them  to  transfer  their  session  to  Milan,  a  city 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French  monarch.  Not- 
withstanding this  advantage,  they  did  not  experience 
uuch  more  respectful  treatment  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Milan  ;  and  found  it  necessary  to  make  another 
remove  to  Lyons.  Lewis  himself  fortified  these 
violent  prejudices  in  favour  of  papal  authority,  by 
the  symptoms  which  he  discovered,  of  regard,  defe- 
rence, aud  submission  to  Julius,  whom  he  always 
spared,  even  when  fortune  had  thrown  into  his  hands 
the  most  inviting  opportunities  of  humbling  him. 
And  as  it  was  known  that  his  consort,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him,  was  extremely  disquieted 
in  mind  on  account  of  his  dissensions  with  the  holy 
father,  all  men  prognosticated  to  Julius  final  suc- 
cess in  this  unequal  contest. 

The  enterprising  pontiff  knew  his  advantages,  and 
availed  himself  of  them  with  the  utmost  temerity 
and  insolence.  So  much  had  he  neglected  his  sa- 
cerdotal character,  that  he  acted  in  person  at  the 
siege  of  Mirandola,  visited  the  trenches,  saw  some 
of  his  attendants  killed  at  his  side,  and,  like  a  young 
soldier,  cheerfully  bore  all  the  rigours  of  winter  and 
a  severe  season,  in  pursuit  of  military  glory  :  yet 
was  he  still  able  to  throw,  even  on  his  most  moderate 
()j)poneuts,  the  charge  of  impiety  and  profaneaess. 
He  summoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran  :  he  put 
Pisa  under  an  interdict,  and  all  the  places  which 
gave  shelter  to  the  schismatical  council :  he  excom- 
municated the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  attended 
it :  he  even  pointed  his  spiritual  thunder  against  the 
princes  who  adhered  to  it :  he  freed  their  subjects 
from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  gave  their  domi- 
nions to  every  one  who  could  take  possession  of 
them. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  had  acquired  the  sir- 
name  of  Catholic,  regarded  the  cause  of  the  pope 
and  of  religion  only  as  a  cover  to  his  ambition  and 
selfish  politics :  Henry,  naturally  sincere  and  san- 
guine in  his  temper,  and  the  more  so  on  account  of 
his  youth  and  iuexperience,  was  moved  with  a  hearty 
desire  of  protecting  the  pope  from  the  oppression  to 
which  he  believed  him  exposed  from  the  ambitious 
enterprises  of  Lewis.  Hopes  had  been  given  him 
by  Julius,  that  the  title  of  "Most  Christian  King," 
which  had  hitherto  been  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  its  most  pre- 
cious ornament,  should,  in  reward  for  his  services, 
be  transferred  to  that  of  England.  Impatient  also 
of  acquiring  that  distinction  in  Europe  to  which  his 
power  and  opulence  entitled  him,  he  could  not  long 
remain  neuter  amidst  the  noise  of  arms;  and  the  na- 
tural enmity  of  the  English  against  France,  as  well 
as  their  ancient  claims  upon  that  kingdom,  led 
Henry  to  join  that  alliance  which  tlie  pope,  Spain, 
aud  Venice,  had  formed  against  the  French  monarch. 
A  herald  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  exhort  Lewis  not  to 
wage  impious  war  against  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
aud  when  he  returned  without  success,  another  was 
sent  to  demand  the  ancient  patrimonial  provinces,  An- 
jou,  Maine,  Guicnr.c,  and  Normandy.  This  message 


was  understood  to  be  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  a  i  ar- 
liament  being  summoned,  readily  granted  supplies  for 
a  purpose  so  much  favoured  by  the  English  nation. 

Buonaviso,  an  agent  of  the  pope's  at  London,  had 
been  corrupted  by  the  court  of  France,  and  had  pre- 
viously revealed  to  Lewis  all  the  measures  which 
Henry  was  concerting  against  him.  But  this  infi 
delity  did  the  king  inconsiderable  prejudice,  in  com 
parison  of  the  treachery  which  he  experienced  from 
the  selfish  purposes  of  the  ally  on  whom  he  chiefly 
relied  for  assistance.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law, 
had  so  long  persevered  in  a  course  of  crooked  politics, 
that  he  began  even  to  value  himself  on  his  dexterity 
in  fraud  and  artifice ;  and  he  made  a  boast  of  those 
shameful  successes.  Being  told  one  day,  that  Lewis, 
a  prince  of  a  very  indifferent  character,  had  com- 
plained of  his  having  once  cheated  him  :  "  he  lies, 
the  drunkard !"  said  he,  "  I  have  cheated  him  above 
twenty  times."  This  prince  considered  his  close 
connexions  with  Henry  only  as  the  means  which 
enabled  him  the  better  to  take  advantage  of  his 
want  of  experience.  He  advised  him  not  to  invade 
France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he  himself  should 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  assist  him :  he  exhorted 
him  rather  to  send  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  he 
could  easily  make  a  conquest  of  Guienne,  a  province 
in  which  it  was  imagined  the  English  had  still  some 
adherents.  He  promised  to  assist  this  conquest  by 
the  junction  of  a  Spanish  army.  And  so  forward 
did  be  seem  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  son-in- 
law,  that  he  even  sent  vessels  lo  England,  in  order 
to  transport  over  the  forces  which  Henry  had  levied 
for  that  purpose.  The  marquis  of  Dorset  com- 
manded this  armament,  which  consisted  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  mostly  infantry ;  Lord  Howard  son  of 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Broke,  Lord  Ferrars,  and 
many  others  of  the  young  gentry  and  nobility,  ac- 
companied him  in  this  service.  All  were  on  fire  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  military  achievements, 
and  to  make  a  conquest  of  importance  for  their  mas- 
ter. The  secret  purpose  of  Ferdinand,  in  this  un- 
exampled generosity,  was  suspected  by  nobody. 

The  small  kingdom  of  Navarre  lies  on  the  fron- 
tiers between  France  and  Spain ;  and  as  John 
d'Albret  the  sovereign  was  connected  by  friendship 
and  alliance  with  Lewis,  the  opportunity  seemed  fei- 
vourable  to  Ferdinand,  while  the  English  forces  were 
conjoined  with  his  own,  and  while  all  adherents  to 
the  council  of  Pisa  lay  under  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, to  put  himself  in  possession  of  these 
dominions.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  Dorset  landed 
in  Guipiscoa,  than  the  Spanish  monarch  declared 
his  readiness  to  join  him  with  his  forces,  to  make 
with  united  arms  an  invasion  of  France,  and  to  form 
the  siege  of  Bayonne,  which  opened  the  way  into 
Guienne  :  but  he  remarked  to  the  English  general, 
how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to  leave  behind  them 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  being  in  close  alli- 
ance with  France,  could  easily  give  admittance  to 
the  enemy,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between 
Spain  and  the  combined  armies.  To  provide  against 
so  dangerous  an  event,  he  required,  that  John  should 
stipulate  a  neutrality  in  the  present  war;  and  when 
that  prince  expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  for  that  purpose,  he  also  required, 
that  security  should  be  given  foi  the  strict  observance 
of  it.  John  having  likewise  agreed  to  this  condi- 
tion, Ferdinand  demanded,  that  he  should  deliver 
into  his  hands  six  of  the  most  considerable  places  of 
his  dominions,  together  with  his  eldest  son  as  an 
hostage.  These  were  not  terms  to  be  proposed  to  a 
sovereign ;  and  as  the  Spanish  monarch  expected  a 
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refusal,  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  duke  of 
Alva,  his  general,  to  make  an  invasion  on  Navarre, 
and  to  reduce  that  kingdom.  Alva  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  smaller  towns  ;  and  being 
ready  to  form  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  c'ai)ital, 
he  .summoned  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  join  him  with 
the  English  army,  and  concert  together  all  their 
operations. 

Dorset  began  to  suspect,  that  the  interests  of  his 
master  were  very  little  regarded  in  all  these  trans- 
actions ;  and  having  no  orders  to  invade  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  or  make  war  any  where  but  in 
France,  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  enter- 
prise. He  remained  therefore  in  his  quarters  at 
Fontarabia:  but  so  subtle  was  the  contrivance  of 
Ferdinand,  that,  even  while  the  Knglish  army  lay  in 
that  situation,  it  was  almost  equally  serviceable  to 
his  purpose,  as  if  rt  had  acted  in  conjunction  with 
his  own.  It  kept  the  French  army  in  awe,  and  pre- 
vented it  from  advancing  to  succour  the  kingdom 
of  Navarre  ;  so  that  Alva,  having  full  leisure  to  con- 
duct the  siege,  made  himself  master  of  Pampeluna, 
and  obliged  John  to  seek  for  shelter  in  France.  The 
Spanish  general  applied  again  to  Dorset,  and  pro- 
posed to  conduct  with  uuited  counsels  the  opera- 
tions of  the  "holy  league,"  so  it  was  called,  against 
Lewis  :  but  as  he  still  declined  forming  the  siege  of 
Bayonne,  and  rather  insisted  on  the  invasion  of  the 
principality  of  Bearne,  a  part  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre's dominions,  which  lies  on  the  French  side  of 
the  Pyrennees,  Dorset,  justly  suspicious  of  his  sinis- 
ter intentions,  represented  that,  without  new  orders 
from  his  master,  he  could  not  concur  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking. In  order  to  procure  these  orders,  Ferdi- 
nand dispatched  Martin  de  Ampios  to  London ;  and 
persuaded  Henry  that,  by  the  refractory  and  scru- 
pulous humour  of  the  English  general,  the  most  fa- 
vourable opportunities  were  lost,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  he  should,  on  all  occasions,  act  in  concert 
with  the  Spanish  commander,  who  was  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
reasons  of  every  operation.  But  before  orders  to 
this  purpose  had  reached  Spain,  Dorset  had  become 
extremely  impatient;  and  observing  that  his  farther 
stay  served  not  to  promote  the  main  wndertaking, 
and  that  his  army  was  daily  perishing  by  want  and 
sickness,  he  demanded  shipping  from  Ferdinand  to 
transport  them  back  into  England.  Ferdinand,  who 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  him  with  this  su])ply, 
whenever  demanded,  was  at  length,  after  many  de- 
lays, obliged  to  yield  to  his  importunity ;  and  Dor- 
set, embarking  his  troops,  prepared  himself  for  the 
voyage.  Meanwhile,  the  messenger  arrived  with 
orders  from  Henry,  that  the  troops  should  remain 
in  Spain  ;  but  the  soldiers  were  so  discoutentcd  with 
the  treatment  which  they  had  met  with,  that  they 
mutinied,  and  obliged  their  commanders  to  set  sail 
for  England.  Henry  was  much  displeased  with  the 
ill  success  of  his  enterprise;  and  it  was  with  dilliculty 
that  Dorset,  by  explaining  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  Ferdinand,  was  at  last  able  to  appease  him. 

There  happened  this  summer  an  action  at  sea, 
which  brought  not  any  more  decisive  advantage  to 
the  English.  Sir  Thomas  Knnvct,  master  of  horse, 
was  scut  to  the  coast  of  Britanny  with  a  fleet  of 
forty-five  sail ;  and  he  carried  with  him  Sir  Charles 
Brandon,  Sir  John  ('arew,  and  many  other  young 
courtiers,  who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing their  valour.  After  they  had  committed  some 
depredations,  a  French  fleet  of  thirt) -nine  sail  issued 
from  lircKt,  under  the  command  of  Primiiuget,  and 
heftan    an    engagement    with    the    English.       Fiie 


scizvd  the  ship  of  Primauget,  who,  tinding  his  de 
struction  inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  vessel  ol 
the  English  admiral,  and  grappling  with  her,  re- 
solved to  make  her  share  his  fate.  Both  fleets  stood 
some  time  in  suspense,  as  spectators  of  this  dreadful 
engagement ;  and  all  men  saw  with  horror  the  flames 
which  consumed  both  vessels,  and  heard  the  cries  of 
fury  and  despair  which  came  from  the  miserable 
combatants.  At  last,  the  French  vessel  blew  \ip, 
and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  English.  The 
rest  of  the  French  fleet  made  their  escape  into  dif- 
ferent harbours. 

The  war  which  England  waged  iigainst  France, 
though  it  brought  uo  advantage  to  the  former  king- 
dom, was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  latter,  and  by 
obliging  Lewis  to  withdraw  his  forces  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions,  lost  him  that  superio- 
rity which  his  arms,  in  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, had  attained  in  Italy.  Gaston  de  Foix,  his 
nephew,  had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  French  forces,  and  in  a  few  months  pel  formed 
such  feats  of  military  art  and  prowess,  as  were  suf- 
ficient to  render  illustrious  the  life  of  the  oldest 
captain.  His  career  finished  with  the  great  battle 
of  Ravenna,  which,  after  the  most  obstinate  con- 
flict, he  gained  over  the  Spanish  and  papal  armies. 
H(^  perished  the  very  moment  his  victory  was  com- 
l)leto;  and  with  him  perished  the  fortune  of  the 
French  arms  in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  who  had  ren- 
dered themselves  extremely  formidable  by  their 
bands  of  disciplined  infantry,  invaded  the  Milanese 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  raised  up  that  incon- 
stant people  to  a  revolt  against  the  dominion  of 
France.  Genoa  followed  the  example  of  the  duchy; 
and  thus  Lewis,  in  a  few  weeks,  entirely  lost  his 
Italian  conquests,  except  some  garrisons;  and  Maxi- 
milian Sforza,  the  son  of  Ludovic,  was  reinstated  in 
possession  of  Milan. 

Julius  discovered  extreme  joy  on  the  discomfiture 
of  the  French ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  had  been 
beholden  for  it  to  the  Swiss,  a  people  whose  coun- 
cils he  hoped  he  should  always  Ijc  able  to  influ- 
ence and  govern.  The  pontifl'  survived  this  success 
a  very  little  time;  and  in  his  place  was  chosen  John 
de  Medicis,  who  took  the  appellation  of  Leo  X.,  and 
proved  one  of  the  most  illustrious  princes  that  ever 
sat  on  the  papal  throne.  Humane,  beneficent,  ge- 
nerous, aftaljlc  ;  the  j)atron  of  every  art,  and  friend 
of  every  virtue  ;  he  had  a  soul  no  less  capable  of 
forming  great  designs  than  his  predecessor,  but  was 
more  gentle,  pliant,  and  artful  in  employing  means 
for  the  execution  of  them.  The  sole  defect,  indeed, 
of  his  character  was  too  great  finesse  and  artifice — 
a  fault  which,  both  as  a  priest  and  an  Italian,  it  was 
difiicult  for  him  to  avoid.  By  the  negociations  of 
Leo,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  detached  from  the 
French  interest;  and  Henry,  notwithstanding  his 
disappointments  in  the  former  campaign,  was  still 
encouraged  to  prosecute  his  warlike  measures  against 
Lewis. 

Henry  had  summoned  a  new  session  of  parlia 
ment,  and  obtained  a  sujjply  for  his  enterprise. 

The  clergy  granted  him  two-tenths,  the  laity  a 
tenth,  a  fifteenth  and  a  capitation  tax.  The  tax 
was  fixed  at  the  following  rates : 

£.  ».    <J- 

A  duke <>  13 

Marquess  or  earl 4     ^ 

Wives  of  ditto ^     <* 

Baron,  baronet,  and  baroness '^     " 

Other  knights  not  lords  of  parliament...      1    1" 
Proprietor»oflandsal)<>ve4()/.yearly  value     1     0 
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b 


From  20/.  to  40/ £0  10 

10/.  to  20/ 0 

21.  to  10/ 0 

Below   2/ 0 

The  possessors  of  pcrsoual  property,   va-  \ 

lue  800/ 

From  400/.  to  800/ 2 

200/.  to  400/ 1 

loo/,  to  200/ 0  13 


0 


10 

0 

5 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 

6 

8 

.3 

4 

6 

8 

3 

4 

1 

8 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0* 

6 

0 

4 

40/.  to  100/ 0 

20/.  to  40/ 0 

10/.  to  20/ 0 

2/.  to    10/ 0 

Labourers  and  servants  with  wages  of  2/, 

yearly 

From  1/.  to  2/ '  0 

All  other  persons 0 

Lingard  remarks  (from  whom  this  statement  is 
1akcn)  "  that,  from  these  rates,  it  appears  that  the 
old  distinction  between  jjreater  and  lesser  barons 
was  not  yet  abolished.  They  are  called  barons  and 
baronets,  and  are  considered  equally  as  lords  of 
parliament." 

By  the  supplies  thus  raised,  joined  to  the  treasure 
which  had  been  left  by  his  father,  and  which  was 
Bot  yet  entirely  dissipated,  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a 
great  army,  and  render  himself  formidable  to  his 
enemy.  The  English  are  said  to  have  been  much 
encouraged  in  this  enterprise,  by  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  in  the  Thames  under  the  papal  banner.  It 
carried  presents  of  wine  and  hams  to  the  king  and 
the  more  eminent  courtiers ;  and  such  fond  devo- 
tion was  at  that  time  entertained  towards  the  court 
of  Rome,  that  these  trivial  presents  were  every 
where  received  with  the  greatest  triumph  and  exult- 
ation. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  disturbances  from  Scot- 
land while  Henry's  arms  should  be  employed  on 
the  continent,  Dr.  West,  dean  of  Windsor,  was  dis- 
patched on  an  embassy  to  James,  the  king's  brother- 
in-law  ;  and  instructions  were  given  him  to  accom- 
modate all  differences  between  the  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  court  of 
Scotland.  Some  complaints  had  already  been 
made  on  both  sides.  One  Barton,  a  Scotchman, 
having  suffered  injuries  from  the  Portuguese,  for 
which  he  could  obtain  no  redress,  had  procured 
letters  of  marque  against  that  nation ;  but  he  had 
ao  sooner  put  to  sea,  than  he  was  guilty  of  the 
grossest  abuses,  committed  depredations  upon  the 
English,  and  much  infested  the  narrow  seas.  Lord 
Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  admirals,  and  sons 
f  the  earl  of  Surrey,  sailing  out  against  him,  fought 
iiim  in  a  desperate  action,  where  the  pirate  was  killed; 
and  they  brought  his  ships  into  the  Thames.  As 
Henry  refused  all  satisfaction  for  this  act  of  justice, 
.ome  of  the  borderers,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence 
'ur  depredations,  entered  England  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Hume,  warden  of  the  marches,  and 
committed  great  ravages  on  the  kingdom.  Not- 
withstanding these  mutual  grounds  of  dissatisfaction, 
matters  might  easily  have  been  accommodated,  had 
it  not  been  for  Henry's  intended  invasion  of  France, 
which  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nation. 
The  ancient  league  which  subsisted  between  France 
and  Scotland,  was  conceived  to  be  the  strongest 
l)and  of  conue,"vion ;  and  the  Scots  universally  be- 
lieved that,  were  it  not  for  the  countenance  which 
they  received  from  this  foreign  alliance,  they  had 
never  been  able  so  long  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence against  a  people  so  much  superior.  James 


the  invitations  of  Anne,  queen  of  Fiance,  whose 
knight  he  had  ever  in  all  tournaments  professed 
himself,  and  who  summoned  him,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  romantic  gallantry  prevalent  in  that  age,  to 
take  the  field  in  her  defence,  and  prove  himself  hei 
true  and  valorous  champion.  The  remonstrances 
of  his  consort  and  of  his  wisest  counsellors  were  in 
vain  opposed  to  the  martial  ardour  of  this  prince. 
He  first  sent  a  squadron  of  ships  to  the  assistance  of 
France  ;  the  only  fleet  which  Scotland  seems  ever 
to  have  possessed.  And  though  he  still  made  pro- 
fessions of  maintaining  a  neutrality,  the  English 
ambassador  easily  foresaw,  that  a  war  would  in  the 
end  prove  inevitable  ;  and  he  gave  warning  of  the 
danger  to  his  master,  who  sent  the  earl  of  Surrey  to 
put  the  borders  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  to  resist 
the  e.xpected  invasion  of  the  enemy. 

Henry,  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  was  little 
discouraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  diversion  from 
the  north ;  and  so  much  the  less,  as  he  flattered 
himself  with  the  assistance  of  all  the  considerable 
potentates  of  Europe  in  his  invasion  of  France.  The 
pope  still  continued  to  thunder  out  his  escommuni- 
cations  against  Lewis,  and  all  the  adherents  of  the 
schismatical  council :  the  Swiss  cantons  made  pro- 
fessions of  violent  animosity  against  France  :  the 
ambassadors  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had 
.signed  with  those  of  Ilenn'  a  treaty  of  alliance 
against  that  power,  and  had  stipulated  the  time  and 
place  of  their  intended  invasion:  and  though  Fer- 
dinand disavowed  his  ambassador,  and  even  signed 
a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  with  the  common  enemv ; 
Henry  was  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  his  selfish  and 
sinister  intentions,  and  still  hoped  for  his  concur- 
rence after  the  expiration  of  that  term.  He  had 
now  got  a  minister  who  complied  with  all  his  incli- 
nations, and  flattered  him  in  every  scheme  to  which 
his  sanguine  and  impetuous  temper  was  inclined. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  almoner 
to  the  king,  surpassed  in  favour  all  his  ministers, 
and  was  fast  advancing  towards  that  unrivalled 
grandeur  which  he  afterwards  attained.  This  man 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  butcher  at  Ipswich. 
Lingard  says,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  father  was 
a  butcher,  as  his  will  proves  him  to  have  been  a  very 
opulent  burgess  of  that  city;  perhaps  he  might  have 
been  a  large  dealer  in  cattle.  Having  had  a  learned 
education,  and  being  endowed  with  an  excellent 
capacity,  he  was  admitted  into  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
set's family  as  tutor  to  that  nobleman's  children, 
and  soon  gained  the  friendship  and  countenance  of 
his  patron.  He  was  recommended  to  be  chaplain 
to  Henry  VII.,  and  being  employed  by  that  monarch 
in  a  secret  negociation,  with  regard  to  his  intended 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Maximilian's 
daughter,  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  king's  satis- 
faction, and  obtained  the  praise  both  of  diligence 
and  dexterity  in  his  conduct.  That  prince,  having 
given  him  a  commission  to  Maximilian,  who  at  that 
time  resided  at  Brussels,  was  surprised  in  less  than 
three  days  after,  to  see  Wolsey  present  himself  be- 
fore him  ;  and  supposing  that  he  had  protracted  his 
departure,  he  began  to  reprove  him  for  the  dilatory 
execution  of  his  orders.  Wolsey  informed  him,  that 
he  had  just  returned  from  Brussels,  and  had  success- 
fully fulfilled  all  his  majesty's  commands.  "  But  on 
second  thoughts,"  said  the  king,  "  1  found  that 
somewhat  was  omittinl  in  your  orders;  and  have 
sent  a  messenger  after  you  with  fuller  instructions." 
"  I  met  the  messenger,"  replied  Wolsey,  "  on  my 
return  :  but  as  I  had  reflected  on   that  omission,  I 


was  farther  incited  to  take   part  in   the  quarrel  by  ,  ventured  of  myself  to  execute  what,  I  knew  must 'r.* 
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your  majesty's  intentions."  Thcdeathof  Henry  VII., 
soon  after  this  incident,  retarded  the  advancement 
of  Wolsey,  and  prevented  his  reaping  any  advan- 
tage from  the  good  opinion  which  tliat  monarch  had 
entertained  of  him :  but  theuccforwards  he  was 
looked  on  at  court  as  a  rising  man;  and  Fox,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  cast  his  eye  upon  him  as  one  who 
might  be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  piesent  situation. 
This  prelate,  observing  that  the  carl  of  Surrey  had 
totally  eclipsed  him  in  favour,  resolved  to  introduce 
Wolsey  to  the  young  prince's  familiarity,  and  hoped 
that  he  might  rival  Surrey  in  his  insinuating  arts, 
and  yet  be  contented  to  act  in  the  cabinet  a  part 
suuordinate  to  Fox  himself,  who  had  promoted  him. 
In  a  little  time  Wolsey  gained  so  much  on  the 
king,  that  he  supplanted  both  Surrey  in  his  favour, 
and  Fox  in  his  trust  and  confidence.  Being  ad- 
mitted to  Henry's  parties  of  pleasure,  he  took  the 
lead  in  conversation,  and  promoted  all  that  frolic 
and  entertainment  which  he  found  suitable  to  the 
age  and  inclination  of  the  young  monarch.  Neither 
his  own  years,  which  were  near  forty,  nor  his  cha- 
racter of  a  clergyman,  were  any  restraint  upon  him, 
or  engaged  him  to  check,  by  any  useless  severity, 
the  gaiety,  in  which  Henry,  who  had  small  propcn- 
sion  to  debauchery,  passed  his  careless  hours.  During 
the  intervals  of  amusement  he  introduced  business, 
and  insinuated  those  maxims  of  conduct  which  he 
v>as  desirous  his  master  should  adopt.  He  observed 
to  him  that,  while  he  entrusted  his  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  his  father's  counsellors,  he  had  the  advan- 
tage indeed  of  employing  meu  of  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, but  men  who  owed  not  their  promotion  to 
his  favour,  and  who  scarcely  thought  themselves 
accountable  to  him  for  the  exercise  of  their  autho- 
rity :  that  by  the  factions,  and  cabals,  and  jealousies, 
which  had  long  prevailed  among  them,  they  more 
obstructed  the  advancement  of  his  affairs,  than  tiicy 
promoted  it  by  the  knowledge  which  age  and  prac- 
tice had  conferred  upon  them  :  that  while  he  thought 
proper  to  pass  his  time  in  those  pleasures,  to  which 
his  age  and  royal  fortune  had  invited  hira,  and  in 
those  studies,  which  would  in  time  enable  him  to 
sway  the  sceptre  with  absolute  authority,  his  best 
system  of  government  would  be  to  entrust  his  au- 
thority into  the  hands  of  some  one  person,  who  was 
the  creature  of  his  will,  and  who  could  entertain  no 
view  but  that  of  promoting  his  service  :  and  that  if 
this  minister  had  also  the  same  relish  for  pleasure 
with  himself,  and  the  same  taste  for  science,  he 
could  more  easily,  at  intervals,  account  to  him  for 
his  whole  conduct,  and  introduce  his  master  gradu- 
ally info  the  knowledge  of  public  business ;  and 
thus,  without  tedious  constraint  or  application,  initi- 
ate him  in  the  science  of  government. 

Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Wolsey;  and 
finding  no  one  so  capable  of  executing  this  plan  of 
administration  as  the  person  who  proposed  it,  he  soon 
advanced  his  favourite,  from  being  the  comjianion  of 
his  pleasures,  to  be  a  member  of  his  council ;  and 
from  being  a  member  of  his  council,  to  be  his  sole 
and  absolute  minister.  By  this  rapid  advancement 
and  uncontrolled  authority,  the  character  and  genius 
of  Wolsey  had  full  opportunity  to  display  itself.  In- 
satiable in  his  acquisitions,  but  still  more  magnifi- 
cent in  his  expense  :  of  extensive  capacity,  but  still 
more  unbounded  enterprise  :  ambitious  of  [lower, 
but  still  more  desirous  of  glory :  insinuating,  en- 
gaging, persuasive ;  and,  by  turns,  lofty,  elevated, 
commanding  :  haughty  to  his  equals,  but  affable  to 
bii  dcpfndants  ;  opi)rc88ive  to  the  people,  butlil>cral 
to  his  friends;   more   pent  rous  than    grateful;   less 


moved  by  injuries  than  by  contempt ;  he  was  framed 
to  take  the  ascendant  in  every  intercourse  wiih 
otiicrs,  but  exerted  this  superiority  of  nature  with 
such  t>sti"ntati<)n  as  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  made 
every  one  willing  to  rccal  the  original  inferiority,  ot 
rather  meanness  of  his  fortune. 

Lingard  softens  this  character  of  Wolsey,  and 
observes,  "  We  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  believe 
the  tale  so  often  repeated,  that  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  address  with  which  he  insinuated  himself  into 
the  royal  favour,  by  promising  to  take  all  the  labour 
on  himself,  that  his  master  might  have  more  leisure 
to  indulge  in  pleasure  and  dissipation.  The  multi- 
tude of  letters  still  extant,  all  written  by  Henry,  or 
to  Henry,  demonstratively  shew,  that  the  king  hiin- 
selfdevoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  cares  of  government."  Hallam 
says,  "  If  we  justly  regard  with  detestation  the  me- 
mory of  those  ministers  who  have  aimed  at  subvert- 
ing the  liberties  of  their  country,  we  shall  scarcely 
approve  the  partiality  of  some  modern  historians 
towards  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  a  partiality  too  that  con- 
tradicts the  general  opinion  of  his  contemporaries. 
Haughty  beyond  comparison,  negligent  of  the  duties 
and  decorums  of  his  station,  profuse  as  well  as  rapa 
cious,  obnoxious  alike  to  his  own  order  and  to  the 
laity,  his  fall  had  long  been  secretly  desired  by  the 
nation,  and  contrived  by  his  adversaries.  His  gene- 
rosity and  magnificence  seem  rather  to  have  dazzled 
succeeding  ages  than  his  own.  But  in  fact  his  best 
apology  is  the  disposition  of  his  master." 

The  branch  of  administration   in  which   Henry 
most  exerted  himself,  while  he  gave  his  entire  con- 
fidence to   Wolsey,  was  the  military,  which,  as  it 
suited  the  natural  gallantry  and  bravery  of  his  tem- 
per, as  well  as  the  ardour  of  his  youth,  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  attention.     Finding  that  Lewis 
had  made  great  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land 
to  resist  him,  he  was  no  less  careful  to  levy  a  formi- 
dable army,  and  equip  a  considerable  fleet,  for  the 
invasion  of  France.     The  command  of  the  fleet  was 
entrusted  to  Sir  Edwajd  Howard;  who,  after  scouring 
the  channel  for  some  time,  presented  himself  before 
Brest,  where   the   French   navy  then   lay ;   and  he 
challenged  them  to  a  combat.  The  French  admiral, 
who  expected  from  the  Mediterranean  a  reinforcement 
of  some  gallies  under  the  command  of  Prejeant  do 
Bidoux,  kept  within  the  harbour,  and  saw  with  pa- 
tience the  English  burn  and  destroy  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood.     At  last  Prejeant  arrived  witli 
six  gallies,  and  put  into  Conquet,  a  place  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Brest ;  where  he  secured  himself  be- 
hind some  batteries,  which  he  had  planted  on  rocks 
that  lay  on  each   side  of  him.      Howard   was,  not- 
withstanding, determined  to  make  an   attack  u])(iii 
liim ;  and  as  he  had  but  two  gallies,  he  took  himscdf 
the  command  of  one,  and   gave   the  other  to   Lord 
Ferrars.     He  was  followed  by  some  row-barges  and 
some  crayrrs  under  tiie  command   of  Sir  Thomas 
Cheyney,  Sir  William  Sidney,  and  other  ofliccrs  of 
distinction.    He  immediately  fastened  on  Prejeant's 
ship,  and  leaped  on  board   of  her,  attended  by  one 
Carroz,  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  seventeen  English- 
men.     The  cable,  meanwhile,   which  fastened  his 
shi])  to  that  of  the   enemy,   being  cut,  tiic   admiral 
wa.s  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ;  and  as  he 
still  continued  the  combat  with   great  gallantry,   h« 
was  pushed  overboard  by  their  pikes.     Lord   Fer- 
rars, seeing  the  admiral's  galley  fall  off,  followed 
with  the  other  small  vessels  ;  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
so  discouraged  by  the  loss  of  llieir  commander,  thai 
they  rfitired  from  before  lirest     The   French  navy 
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came  out  of  harbour,  and  even  ventured  to  invade  the 
coast  of  Sussex.  They  were  repulsed,  and  Prejeant, 
their  commander,  lost  an  eye  by  the  shot  of  an 
arrow.  Lord  Howard,  brother  to  the  deceased  ad- 
miral, succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  English 
fleet;  and  little  memorable  passed  at  sea  during 
this  summer. 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land, 
during  the  whole  winter,  for  an  invasion  on  France 
by  the  way  of  Calais;  but  the  summer  was  well  ad- 
vanced before  every  thing  was  in  sufficient  readiness 
for  the  intended  enterprise.  The  long  peace  which 
the  kingdom  had  enjoyed,  had  somewhat  unfitted 
the  English  for  military  expeditions  ;  and  the  great 
change  which  had  lately  been  introduced  in  the  art 
of  war,  had  rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to  inure 
them  to  the  use  of  the  weapons  now  employed  in 
action.  The  Swiss,  and  after  them  the  Spaniards, 
had  shown  the  advantage  of  a  firm  infantry,  who 
fought  with  pike  and  sword,  and  were  able  to  re- 
pulse even  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  in  which  the 
great  force  of  the  armies  formerly  consisted.  The 
practice  of  fire-arms  was  become  common ;  though 
the  caliver,  which  was  the  weapon  now  in  use,  was 
so  inconvenient,  and  attended  with  so  many  disad- 
vantages, that  it  had  not  entirely  discredited  the 
bow,  a  weapon  in  which  the  English  excelled  all 
European  nations.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
forces  which  Henry  levied  for  the  invasion  of 
France  consisted  of  archers ;  and  as  soon  as  affairs 
were  in  readiness,  the  vanguard  of  the  army, 
amounting  to  8000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  sailed  over  to  Calais.  Shrews- 
bury was  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the 
Lords  Fitzwater,  Hastings,  Cobham,  and  Sir  Rice 
ap  Thomas,  captain  of  the  light  horse.  Another 
body  of  6000  men  soon  after  followed  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Herbert  the  chamberlain,  attended 
by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Kent,  the  Lords 
Audley  and  Delawar,  together  with  Carew,  Curson, 
and  other  gentlemen. 

The  king  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  the 
main  body  and  rear  of  the  army ;  and  he  appointed 
the  queen  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence. 
That  he  might  secure  her  administration  from  all 
disturbance,  he  ordered  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  the  nobleman 
who  had  been  attainted  and  imprisoned  during  the 
late  reign.  Henry  was  led  to  commit  this  act  of 
violence  by  the  dying  commands,  as  is  imagined,  of 
his  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  never  would  be 
free  from  danger,  while  a  man  of  so  turbulent  a  dis- 
position as  Suffolk  was  alive.  And  as  Richard  de 
la  Pole,  brother  of  Suffolk,  had  accepted  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  French  service,  and  foolishly  attempted 
to  revive  the  York  faction,  and  to  instigate  them 
against  the  present  government,  he  probably,  by 
that  means,  drew  more  suddenly  the  king's  ven- 
geance on  this  unhappy  nobleman. 

At  last  Henry,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  many  others  of  the  nobility,  arrived  at 
Calais,  and  entered  upon  his  French  expedition, 
from  which  he  fondly  expected  so  much  success  and 
glory.  Of  all  those  allies  on  whose  assistance  he 
relied,  the  Swiss  alone  fully  performed  their  engage- 
ments. Being  put  in  motion  by  a  sum  of  money 
sent  them  by  Henry,  and  incited  by  their  victories 
obtained  in  Italy,  and  by  their  animosity  against 
France,  they  were  preparing  to  enter  that  kingdom 
with  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men;  and  no 
equal  force  could  be  opposed  to  their  incursion. 
Maximilian   had  leceived   an  advance  of  120,000 


crowns  from  Henry,  and  had  promised  to  reinforce 
the  Swiss  with  8000  men  ;  but  failed  in  his  engage- 
ments. That  he  might  make  atonement  to  the 
king,  he  himself  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  joined  the  English  army  with  some  German 
and  Flemish  soldiers,  who  were  useful  in  giving  an 
example  of  discipline  to  Henry's  new  levied  forces. 
Observing  the  disposition  of  the  English  monarch 
to  be  more  bent  on  glory  than  on  interest,  he  en- 
listed himself  in  his  service,  wore  the  cross  of  St. 
George,  and  received  pay,  a  hundred  crowns  a-day, 
as  one  of  his  subjects  and  captains.  But  while  he 
exhibited  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  of  an  emperor 
of  Germany  serving  under  a  king  of  England,  he  was 
treated  with  the  highest  respect  by  Henry,  and  really 
directed  all  the  operations  of  the  English  army. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  Maximilian  in 
the  camp,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Herbert 
had  formed  the  siege  of  Teroiiane,  a  town  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy;  and  they  began  to  at- 
tack the  place  with  vigour.  Teligni  and  Crequi 
commanded  in  the  town,  and  had  a  garrison  not  ex- 
ceeding two  thousand  men  ;  yet  made  they  such  stout 
resistance  as  protracted  the  siege  a  month;  and  they 
at  last  found  themselves  more  in  danger  from  want 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  than  from  the  assaults 
of  the  besiegers.  Having  conveyed  intelligence  of 
their  situation  to  Lewis,  who  had  advanced  to  Amiens 
with  his  army,  that  prince  gave  orders  to  throw  re- 
lief into  the  place.  Fontrailles  appeared  at  the  head 
of  800  horsemen,  each  of  whom  carried  a  sack  of 
gunpowder  behind  him,  and  two  quarters  of  bacon. 
With  this  small  force  he  made  a  sudden  and  unex- 
pected irruption  into  the  English  camp,  and,  sur- 
mounting all  resistance,  advanced  to  the  fossee  of 
the  town,  where  each  horseman  threw  down  his 
burden.  They  immediately  returned  at  the  gallop, 
and  were  so  fortunate  as  again  to  break  through 
the  English,  and  to  suffer  little  or  no  loss  in  this 
dangerous  attempt. 

But  the  English  had,  soon  after,  full  revenge  for 
the  insult.  Henry  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  horse,  who  had  advanced  to 
protect  another  incursion  of  Fontrailles:  and  he  or- 
dered some  troops  to  pass  the  Lis,  in  order  to  oppose 
them.  The  cavalry  of  France,  though  they  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  gentlemen  who  had  behaved  with 
great  gallantry  in  many  desperate  actions  in  Italy, 
were,  on  sight  of  the  enemy,  seized  with  so  unac- 
countable a  panic,  that  they  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  English.  The  duke 
of  Longueville,  who  commanded  the  French,  Bussi 
d'Amboise,  Clermont,  Imbercourt,  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  and  many  other  officers  of  distinction,  were 
made  prisoners.  This  action,  or  rather  rout,  is 
sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  from  the 
place  where  it  was  fought ;  but  more  commonly  the 
"  Battle  of  Spurs,  because  the  French,  that  day, 
made  more  use  of  their  spurs  than  of  their  swords  or 
military  weapons. 

After  so  considerable  an  advantage,  the  king,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  above  50,000 
men,  might  have  made  incursions  to  the  gates  of 
Paris,  and  spread  confusion  and  desolation  every 
where.  It  gave  Lewis  great  joy,  when  he  heard 
that  the  English,  instead  of  pushing  their  victory, 
and  attacking  the  dismayed  troops  of  France,  re- 
turned to  the  seige  of  so  inconsiderable  a  place  as 
Teroiiane.  The  governors  were  obliged,  soon  after, 
to  capitulate;  and  Henry  found  his  acquisition  of 
so  little  moment,  though  gained  at  the  expense  of 
some  blood,  and  what,  in  his  present  circumstances, 
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was  more  important,  of  much  valuable  time,  that  he 
immediately  dcmulished  the  fortifications.  The 
anxieties  of  the  French  were  again  revived  with  rc- 
g:ard  to  the  motions  of  the  English.  The  Swiss,  at 
the  same  time,  held  entered  Bur<jundy  with  a  formi- 
dable army,  and  laid  siege  to  Dijon,  which  was  in 
no  condition  to  resist  them.  Ferdinand  himself, 
f  h«ugh  he  made  a  truce  with  Lewis,  seemed  disposed 
to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage  which  fortune  should 
present  to  him.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  French 
Honarchy  in  greater  danger,  or  less  in  a  condition 
o  defend  itself  against  those  powerful  armies  which 
»n  every  side  assailed  or  threatened  it.  Even  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  who  believed  themselves 
exposed  to  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  the  enemy, 
began  to  dislodge,  without  knowing  what  place 
could  afford  them  greater  security. 

But  Lewis  was  extricated  from  his  present  diffi- 
culties by  the  manifold  blunders  of  his  enemies. 
The  Swiss  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  a 
negociation  by  Tremoille,  governor  of  Burgundy ; 
and,  without  making  enquiry  whether  that  nobleman 
had  any  powers  to  treat,  they  accepted  of  th"  con- 
ditions which  he  offered  them.  Tremoille,  who 
knew  that  he  should  be  disavowed  by  his  master, 
stipulated  whatever  they  were  pleased  to  demand ; 
and  thought  himself  happy,  at  the  expense  of  somp 
payments  and  very  large  promises,  to  get  rid  of  so 
formidable  an  enemy. 

The  measures  of  Henry  showed  equal  ignorance 
in  the  art  of  war  with  that  of  the  Swiss  in  negocia- 
tion. Tournay  was  a  great  and  rich  city,  which, 
though  it  lay  within  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  be- 
longed to  Franco,  and  afforded  the  troops  of  that 
kingdom  a  passage  into  the  heart  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Maximilian,  who  was  desirous  of  freeing  his 
grandson  from  so  troublesome  a  neighbour,  advised 
Henry  to  lay  siege  to  the  place  ;  and  tlie  English 
monarch,  not  considering  that  such  an  acquisition 
nowise  advanced  his  conquests  in  France,  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  follow  this  interested  counsel.  The 
city  of  Tournay,  by  its  ancient  charters,  being  ex- 
empted from  the  burden  of  a  garrison,  the  burghers, 
against  the  remonstrance  of  their  sovereign,  stre- 
nuously insisted  on  maintaining  this  dangerous  pri- 
vilege :  and  they  engaged,  by  themselves,  to  make 
a  vigorous  defence  against  the  enemy.  Their  cou- 
rage failed  them  when  matters  came  to  a  trial ;  and, 
after  a  few  days  siege,  the  place  was  surrendered  to 
the  English.  The  bishop  of  Tournay  was  lately 
dead  :  and,  as  a  new  bishop  was  already  elected  by 
the  chapter,  but  not  installed  in  his  office,  the  king 
bestowed  the  administration  of  the  see  on  his  fa- 
vourite, Wolsey,  and  put  him  in  immediate  posses- 
sion of  the  revenues,  which  we're  considerable. 
Hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swiss,  and  observing 
the  season  to  be  far  advanced,  he  thought  proper  to 
return  to  England  ;  and  he  carried  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  with  him.  Success  had  attended  him 
in  every  enterprise ;  and  his  youthful  mind  was 
mnch  elated  with  this  seeming  prosperity  ;  but  all 
men  of  judgment,  comparing  the  advantiiges  of  his 
situatiou  with  his  progress,  his  expense  with  his  ac- 
quisitions, were  convinced  that  this  campaign,  so 
much  vaunted,  was  in  reality  both  ruinous  and  in- 
glorious to  him. 

l"hc  success  whicJi,  during  this  summer,  had  at- 
ten'ied  Henry's  arms  in  the  north,  was  much  more 
deciiivc.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  assembled  the 
whole  force  of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  having  passed  the 
Tweed  with  a  brave,  lliough  a  tumultuary  army  of 
aljove  0(J,000  men,  he  ravaged  those  parts  of  North- 


umberland which  lav  nearest  that  river,  and  he 
eni])loyed  himself  in  taking  the  castles  of  Norham, 
Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  and  other  places  of  small  im- 
portance. Lady  Fofd,  being  taken  prisoner  in  iier 
castle,  was  presented  to  James,  and  so  gained  on  the 
affections  of  the  prince,  that  he  wasted  in  pleasure 
the  critical  time  which,  during  the  absence  of  his 
enemy,  he  should  have  employed  in  pushing  his 
conquests.  His  troops,  lying  in  a  barren  country, 
where  they  soon  consumed  all  the  provisions,  began 
to  be  pinched  with  hunger;  and;  as  the  authority  of 
the  prince  was  feeble,  and  military  discipline,  during 
that  age,  extremely  relaxed,  many  of  them  had 
stolen  from  the  camp,  and  retired  homewards.  Moan- 
while  the  earl  of  Surrey,  having  collected  a  force  of 
2G,000  men,  of  which  5000  had  been  sent  over  from 
the  king's  army  in  France,  marched  to  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  approached  the  Scots,  who  lay 
on  some  high  ground  near  the  hills  of  Cheviot.  The 
river  Till  ran  between  the  armies,  and  prevented  an 
engagement:  Surrey,  therefore,  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Scottish  camp,  challenging  the  enemy  to  descend  into 
the  plain  of  Milficld,  which  lay  towards  the  south; 
and  there  appoint  a  day  for  the  combat,  to  try  their 
valour  on  equal  ground.  As  he  received  no  satis- 
factory answer,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  towards 
Berwick  ;  as  if  he  intended  to  enter  Scotland,  to  lay 
waste  the  borders,  and  cut  off  the  provisions  of  the 
enemy.  The  Scottish  army,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
purpose,  put  themselves  in  motion  ;  and  having  set 
fire  to  the  huts  in  which  they  had  quartered,  they 
descended  from  the  hills.  Surrey,  taking  advantage 
of  the  smoke,  which  was  blown  towards  him,  and 
which  concealed  his  movements,  passed  the  Till  witli 
his  artillery  and  vanguard  at  the  bridge  of  Twissei, 
and  sent  the  rest  of  his  army  to  seek  a  ford  higher 
up  the  river. 

An  engagement  was  now  become  inevitable,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  it  with  tranquillity  and  order. 
The  English  divided  their  army  into  two  lines: 
Lord  Howard  led  the  main  body  of  the  first  line, 
Sir  Edmond  Howard  the  right  wing,  Sir  Marraa- 
dukc  Constable  the  left.  The  earl  of  Surrey  him- 
self commanded  the  main  body  of  (he  second  line. 
Lord  Uacres  the  right  wing.  Sir  Edward  Stanley 
the  left.  The  front  of  the  Scots  presented  three 
divisions  to  the  enemy :  the  middle  was  led  by  the 
king  himself:  the  right  by  the  earl  of  Huntly, 
assisted  by  Lord  Hume  :  the  left  by  the  carls  of 
Lenox  and  Argyle.  A  fourth  division,  under  the 
earl  of  Bothwel,  made  a  body  of  reserve.  Huntly 
began  the  battle,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  put  to 
flight  the  left  wing  of  the  English,  and  chased  them 
off  the  field  :  but,  on  returning  from  the  pursuit,  he 
found  the  whole  Scottish  army  in  great  disorder. 
The  division  under  Lenox  and  Argyle,  elated  with 
the  success  of  the  other  wing,  had  broken  their 
ranks,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and 
entreaties  of  La  Motto,  the  French  ambassador, 
had  rushed  headlong  upon  the  en(!my.  Not  only 
Sir  Edmond  Howard,  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
received  them  with  great  valour ;  but  Dacrcs,  who 
commanded  in  the  second  line,  wheeling  about 
during  the  action,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword  without  resistance.  The  division 
un<ler  James,  and  that  under  Bothwel,  animated  l)y 
the  valour  of  their  leaders,  still  made  head  agains* 
the  English,  and,  throwing  themselves  into  a  circle, 
protracted  the  action,  till  night  separated  the  com- 
batanta.  The  victory  seemed  yet  undecided,  and 
the  numbers  that  fell  on  each  side  were  nearly 
euual,    amounting   to    above   5000   men     but   the 
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morning  discovered  where  the  advantage  lay.     The 
Knglish  had  lost  only  persons  of  small  note ;  but 
the  flower  of  the   Scottish  nobility   had  fallen    in 
battle,  and  their  king  himself,  after  the  most  dili- 
gent enquiry,  could  no  where  be  found.     In  search- 
ing the  field,  the  English  met  with  a  dead  body 
which  resembled  him,  and  was  arrayed  in  a  similar 
habit ;  and  they  put  it  in  a  leaden  coffin  and  sent  it 
to  London,  During  some  time  it  was  kept  unburied; 
because  James  died  under  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, on  account  of  his  confederacy  with  France, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  holy  see:  but,  upon  Henry's 
application,  who  pretended  that  this  prince  had,  in 
the  instant  before  his  death,  discovered  signs  of  re- 
pentance, absolution  was  given  him,  and  his  body 
was  interred.     The   Scots,   however,  still  asserted, 
that  it  was   not  James's  body  which  was  found  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  that  of  one  Elphinston,  who 
had   been  arrayed  in  arms  resembling  their  king's, 
in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the  English,  and 
share  the  danger  with  his  master.     It  was  believed 
that  James  had  been   seen   crossing  the  Tweed  at 
Kelso ;  and   some  imagined  that  he  had  been  killed 
by  the  vassals  of  Lord  Hume,  whom  that  nobleman 
had  instigated  to  commit  so  enormous  a  crime.    But 
the   populace  entertained  the   opinion   that  he  was 
still  alive,  and,   having  secretly  gone  in  pilgrimage 
'o  the  Holy  Land,  would  soon  return  and  take  pos 


might  indeed  boas  of  a  handsome  person,  but  who 
possessed  neither  knowledge  nor  experience,  and 
united  with  an  insatiate  ambition  the  most  head- 
strong passions.  This  hasty  and  unequal  union  de- 
prived her  of  her  most  powerful  adherents;  and  a 
national  deputation  invited  the  duke  of  Albany  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  That 
prince  was  a  foreigner  as  well  by  affection  as  birth  : 
the  whole  of  his  property  lay  in  the  kingdom  of 
France;  and  he  stood  high  in  the  confidence  of  the 
French  monarch.  His  appointment  natural! 
alarmed  the  king  of  England,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  sever,  if  it  were  possible,  the  ancient  connexion 
between  Scotland  and  France.  With  this  view  he 
exacted  both  from  Lewis,  who  was  at  that  time  em- 
ployed in  soliciting  the  treaty  of  alliance,  and  after- 
wards from  his  successor,  when  he  renewed  it,  a 
solemn  promise  that  Albany  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  shores  of  France.  Each  of 
these  monarchs  complied  :  and  yet  the  Scots  had  no 
sooner  accepted  the  article  by  which  they  were 
comprehended  in  the  treaty,  than  Albany  appeared 
among  them,  took  on  himself  the  supreme  authority, 
and  openly  avowed  his  determined  hostility  to  the 
queen  and  her  partisans.  Henry  had  already  tam- 
pered with  that  princess  to  bring  her  children  to 
England,  and  entrust  them  to  the  care  of  their 
uncle ;  but  Albany  besieged  the  castle  of  Stirling, 


fession    of  the  throne.     The  fond  conceit  was  long    compelled  the  queen  to  surrender  the  two  princes. 


entertained  among  the  Scots.  This  victory  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  having  been 
fought  near  the  hill  of  Flodden,  or  Flouden,  the 
last  of  the  Cheviot  hills,  which  border  on  the  vale 
of  Tweed. 

The  earlof  Surrey,  who  had  gained  Henry  so  great 
a  victory,  was  restored  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father  for  en- 
gaging on  the  side  of  Richard  III.  Lord  Howard 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey.  Sir 
Charles  Brandon,  the  king's  favourite,  whom  he  had 
before  created  Viscount  Lisle,  was  now  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  duke  of  Suffolk.  Wolsey,  who  was  both 
his  favourite  and  his  minister,  was  created  bishop  of 
Lincoln.  Lord  Herbert  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of 
Worcester  ;  Sir  Edward  Stanley  that  of  Lord  Mont- 
eagle. 

Hume  praises  Henry's  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance, in  not  entirely  subjecting  Scotland;  and  says 
that  peace  was  readily  granted  to  Margaret,  the  wi- 
dow of  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  appointed  regent, 
but  later  historians  have  been  able  to  trace,  and  wil- 
ling to  expose,  the  real  facts  and  motives ;  and,  to 
use  the  words  of  Lingard,  "  By  degrees,  the  Scottish 
spirit  recovered  from  its  depression  :  the  call  for  re- 
venge was  echoed  through  the  nation  :  several  chief- 
tains gathered  their  retainers ;  and  the  devastation 
of  one  inroad  was  repaid  by  the  devastation  of  ano- 
ther. The  queen  had  been  permitted,  in  conformity 
with  the  will  of  her  husband,  to  assume  the  regency 
a:s  guardian  to  her  son  James  V.,  an  infant,  not  a 
year  and  a  half  old :  but,  when  it  was  discovered 
hat  her  relationship  to  the  king  of  England  did  not 
e'^train  the  hostility  of  that  monarch,  the  partisans 
Of  France  proposed  to  entrust  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  the  hands  of  John,  duke  of  Albany,  the  son 
of  that  Alexander  who  had  been  banished  by  his 
brother,  James  III.  Six  mouths  had  not  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  her  nusnana,  when  Margaret  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  second  son,  Alexander,  duke 
af  Ross;  but,  in  less  than  three  months  afterwards, 
she  displeased  both  the  nation  and  her  brother,  by 
marrying  the  young  earl  of  Angus,  a  nobleman  who 


and  placed  them  under  the  custody  of  three  lords 
appointed  by  parliament." 

The  French  king,  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous 
situation  to  which  his  kingdom  had  been  reduced 
during  the  former  campaign,  was  resolved,  by  every 
expedient,  to  prevent  the  return  of  like  perils,  and 
to  break  the  confederacy  of  his  enemies.  The  pope 
was  nowise  disposed  to  push  the  French  to  extre- 
mity; and,  provided  they  did  not  return  to  take 
possession  of  Milan,  his  interests  rather  led  him  to 
preserve  the  balance  among  the  contending  parties. 
He  accepted,  therefore,  of  Lewis's  offer  to  renounce 
the  council  of  Lyons ;  and  he  took  off  the  excom- 
munication which  his  predecessor  and  himself  had 
fulminated  against  that  king  and  his  kingdom. 
Ferdinand  was  now  fast  declining  in  years ;  and 
as  he  entertained  no  farther  ambition  than  that  of 
keeping  possession  of  Navarre,  which  he  had  sub- 
dued by  his  arms  and  policy,  he  readily  hearkened 
to  the  proposals  of  Lewis  for  prolonging  the  truce 
another  year;  and  he  even  shewed  an  inclination  of 
forming  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  that 
monarch.  Lewis  had  dropped  hints  of  his  intention 
to  marry  his  second  daughter  Renee,  either  to 
Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  or  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
both  of  them  grandsons  of  the  Spanish  monarch ; 
and  he  declared  his  resolution  of  bestowing  on  her, 
as  her  portion,  his  claim  to  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
Ferdinand  not  only  embraced  these  proposals  with 
joy ;  but  also  engaged  the  emperor,  Maximilian,  in 
the  same  views,  and  procured  his  accession  to  a 
treaty,  which  opened  so  inviting  a  prospect  of  ag- 
grandising their  common  grandchildren. 

When  Henry  was  informed  of  Ferdinand's  renewai 
of  the  truce  with  Lewis,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage, 
and  loudly  complained,  that  his  father-in-law  had 
tirst,  by  high  promises  and  professions,  engaged  him 
in  enmity  with  France,  and  afterwariis,  without 
giving  him  the  least  warning,  had  now  again  sacri- 
ficed his  interests  to  his  own  selfish  purposes,  and 
had  left  him  e.xposed  alone  to  all  the  danger  and  e.x- 
pi  nse  of  the  war.  In  proportion  to  his  easy  credulity, 
and  his  unsuspecting  reliance  on  Ferdinand,  waa 
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the  vehemence  with  which  he  cxcUiimcd  au^aiust  the 
trcatmeul  which  he  met  with;  ami  he  thieateneU  re- 
venge for  this  cgroijious  treachery  auci  breach  of 
failh.  But  he  lost  all  patience  when  informed  of  the 
other  ncj;ociaiion  by  which  Maximilian  was  also  se- 
duced from  his  alliance,  and  in  which  proposals  had 
been  agreed  to,  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Spain  with  the  daughter  of  France.  Charles,  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  late  king,  had  been  alKanced  to 
Mary,  Henry's  younger  sister ;  and,  as  the  prince 
now  approached  the  ago  of  puberty,  the  king  had 
expected  the  immediate  completion  of  the  marriage, 
and  the  honourable  settlement  of  a  sister,  for  whom 
he  had  entertained  a  tender  affection.  Such  a  com- 
plication, therefore,  of  injuries,  gave  him  the  highest 
displeasure,  and  inspired  him  with  a  desire  of  ex- 
pressing his  disdain  towards  those  who  had  imposed 
on  his  youth  and  inexperience,  and  had  abused  his 
too  great  facility. 

The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  made 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  and  who  was 
still  detained  in  England,  was  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  these  dispositions  of  Henry,  in  order  to 
procure  a  peace,  and  even  an  alliance,  which  he 
knew  to  be  passionately  desired  by  his  master.  He 
represented  to  the  king  that  Anne,  queen  of  France, 
being  lately  "dead,  a  door  was  thereby  opened  for  an 
aflinity  which  might  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  which  would  serve  to  terminate  ho- 
nourably all  the  differences  between  them:  that  she 
had  left  Lewis  no  male  children  ;  and  as  he  had  ever 
entertained  a  strong  desire  of  having  heirs  to  the 
crown,  no  marriage  seemed  more  suitable  to  him 
than  that  with  the  princess  of  England,  whose  youth 
and  beauty  afforded  the  most  Mattering  hopes  in  that 
particular:  that,  though  the  marriage  of  a  princess 
of  sixteen  with  a  king  of  fifty-three  might  seem  un- 
suitable, yet  the  other  advantages  attending  the  al- 
liance were  more  than  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
this  inequality  :  and  that  Henry,  in  loosening  his 
connexions  with  Spain,  from  which  he  had  never 
reaped  any  advantage,  would  contract  a  close  affinity 
with  Lewis,  a  prince  who,  through  his  whole  life,  had 
invariably  maintained  the  character  of  probity  and 
honour. 

As  Henry  seemed  to  hearken  to  this  discourse 
with  willing  ears,  Longueville  informed  his  master 
of  the  probability  which  he  discovered  of  bringing 
the  matter  to  a  happy  conclusion  ;  and  he  received 
full  powers  for  negociating  the  treaty.  The  articles 
were  easily  adjusted  between  the  monarchs.  Lewis 
agreed  that  Tournay  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  ;  that  Richard  de  la  Pole  should  be  ba- 
nished to  Metz,  there  to  live  on  a  pension  assigned 
him  by  Lewis ;  that  Henry  should  receive  payment 
of  a  million  crowns,  being  the  arrears  due  by  treaty 
ii)  his  father  and  himself;  and  tiiat  the  princess 
Mary  should  l)ring  foUr  hundred  thousand  crowns  as 
her  portion,  and  enjoy  as  large  a  jointure  as  any 
queen  of  France — even  the  former,  who  was  heiress 
of  Brilanny.  The  two  jjrinces  also  agreed  on  the 
succours  with  which  they  should  mutually  supply 
each  other,  in  case  either  of  them  were  attacked  by 
an  enemy. 

"  Mary  had  already,"  says  Lingard,  "by  a  pub- 
lic instrumf-nt  rcnouiiced  the  contract  made  with 
Charles  of  Spain  in  her  nonage:  she  was  now  so- 
lemnly married  to  Lewis  at  Greenwich,  where  the 
duke  of  Longueville  person;ited  his  sovereign,  and 
»oon  afterwards  at  I'aris,  wlicre  th<r  carl  of  V/dtccb- 
ter^iipcarcd  as  her  proxy.  When  the  necessary 
l>repHralious  were  cotnpleUd,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 


conducted  her  to  Lewis  at  Abbeville  ;  and  the  pat- 
ties in  person  renewed  the  matrimonial  contract  in 
the  cathedral.  B\it  the  next  day,  to  the  surprise  auj 
disappointment  of  the  new  queen,  the  Lady  Guil- 
ford, whom  she  loved  as  a  mother,  and  her  English 
attendants,  with  the  exception  of  Anne  Boleyn  and 
two  others,  were  ordered  to  return  home.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Mary  complained  to  her  brother  of  the 
unfeeling  conduct  of  Lewis,  and  of  the  timid  acqui- 
escence of  the  duke.  Henry  refused  to  interfere; 
and  Lewis  conducted  her  to  St.  Dennis,  where  she 
was  crowned,  and  to  Paris,  where  she  was  received 
with  processions  and  rejoicings.  Though  the  king 
had  married  through  policy,  he  doated  on  the  beauty 
of  his  youthful  bride.  But  his  constitution  had  been 
enfeebled  by  hardships  and  indulgence  :  his  physi- 
cians long  before  iiis  marriage  had  warned  him  of 
his  danger ;  and  within  three  months  the  amorous 
monarch  sank  into  the  grave.  The  widow,  instead 
of  mourning  her  loss,  sought  and  obtained  a  second 
husband,  her  former  lover  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  whom 
Henry  had  sent  to  France,  to  offer  his  condolence 
and  to  bring  back  his  sister  to  her  native  country. 

"  As  Lewis  died  without  male  issue,  Francis  count 
of  Angoulcmo,  the  next  heir,  had  ascended  the 
throne.  At  the  first  audience  which  he  gave  to  the 
ambassador,  he  told  Suffolk  in  private  that  he  was 
no  stranger  to  the  queen's  sentiments  in  his  favour; 
advised  him  to  marry  her  at  Paris  ;  and  undertook 
that  his  presumption  sh(mld  go  unpunished.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  discover  why  Francis  should  wish 
Mary  to  be  married  immediately,  and  to  a  subject. 
She  might  perhaps  bear  a  child  to  dispute  his  right  to 
the  succession  :  or  she  might  give  her  hand  here- 
after to  the  archduke  Charles,  and  thus  add  to  the 
power  of  a  prince  who  already  threatened  to  become 
a  most  formidable  rival.  Suffolk  wrote  to  Wolsey, 
and  sought  through  that  favourite  to  sound  the  real 
disposition,  or  secure  the  consent  of  his  sovereign. 
Mary  informed  her  brother  in  plain  terms,  that  she 
had  married  once  to  please  him,  and  would  either 
marry  now  to  please  herself,  or  take  the  religious 
vows  in  a  convent.  With  the  king's  answer  we  are 
not  acquainted :  but  she  fixed  a  short  term,  within 
which  Suffolk  was  assured  he  must  either  take  her, 
or  abandon  her  for  ever  :  on  the  last  day  he  con- 
sented, and  jirivately  celebrated  the  marriage  ;  and 
the  event  was  communicated  to  Henry  by  Francis, 
who  pleaded  warmly  in  favour  of  the  lovers,  and  by 
Mary,  who,  to  exonerate  her  husband,  took  the  whole 
blame  upon  herself.  To  obtain  their  pardon  was 
not  in  reality  a  difficult  task.  It  is  certain  that 
Wolsey,  and  therefore  probable  that  Heury^  was  in 
the  secret  from  the  beginning :  but  it  had  bccu 
deemed  less  reprehensible  in  the  king  to  forgive 
afterwards,  than  to  consent  beforehand.  For  some 
time  he  ke))t  the  lovers  in  suspense:  after  a  deccn. 
interval,  affecting  to  acquiesce,  through  nc;essity,  in 
tiiat  which  he  could  not  ])rcvcnt,  he  sealed  their  par- 
don, and  ordered  them  to  be  publicly  married  before 
him  at  Greenwich." 
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CHAP.  XXXII. 

Wolsey's  administration  —  Progress  of  Francis  I. — 
JeauOusy  of  Henry — Tournay  delivered  to  France— 
IVohey  appointed  legate — His  manner  of  exercising 
that  office — Death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian — 
Charles  king  of  Spain  chosen  emperor — Interview 
between  Henry  and  Francis  near  Calais — The  em- 
peror Charles  arrives  in  England — Mediation  of 
Henry — Trial  and  condemrmtion  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham. 

The  numerous  enemies  whom  Wolsey's  sudden 
elevation,  his  aspiring  character,  and  his  haughty 
deportment  had  raised  him,  served  only  to  rivet  him 
faster  in  Henry's  coniideQee,  who  valued  himself  on 
supporting  the  choice  which  he  had  made,  and  who 
was  incapable  of  yielding  either  to  the  murmurs  of 
the  people,  or  to  the  discontents  of  the  great.  That 
artful  prelate  likewise,  well  acquainted  with  the 
king's  imperious  temper,  concealed  from  him  the 
absolute  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired ;  and 
while  he  secretly  directed  all  public  councils,  he 
ever  pretended  a  blind  submission  to  the  will  and 
authority  of  his  master.  By  entering  into  the  king's 
pleasures,  he  preserved  his  affection  ;  by  conducting 
his  business,  he  gratified  his  indolence ;  and  by  his 
unlimited  complaisance  in  both  capacities,  he  pre- 
vented all  that  jealousy  to  which  his  exorbitant  ac- 
quisitions, and  his  splendid  ostentatious  train  of 
life,  should  naturally  have  given  birth.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  York  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bambridge,  Wolsey  was  promoted  to  that  see,  and 
resigned  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln.  Besides  enjoying 
the  administration  of  Tournay,  he  got  possession, 
on  easy  leases,  of  the  revenues  of  Bath,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford,  bishoprics  filled  by  Italians,  who 
were  allowed  to  reside  abroad,  and  who  were  glad 
to  compound  for  this  indulgence,  by  yielding  a  con- 
siderable share  of  their  income.  He  held  in  com- 
mendam  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  many  other 
church  preferments.  He  was  even  allowed  to  unite 
with  the  see  of  York,  first  that  of  Durham,  ne.xt 
that  of  Winchester;  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  of  his  acquisitions.  His  farther  advancement 
in  ecclesiastical  dignity  served  him  as  a  pretence 
for  engrossing  still  more  revenues  :  the  pope,  ob- 
serving his  great  influence  over  the  king,  was  de- 
sirous of  engaging  him  in  his  interests,  and  created 
him  a  cardinal.  No  churchman,  under  colour  of 
exacting  respect  to  religion,  ever  carried  to  a 
greater  height  the  state  and  dignity  of  that  charac- 
ter. His  train  consisted  of  eight  hundred  servants, 
of  whom  many  were  knights  and  gentlemen  :  some 
even  of  the  nobility  put  their  children  into  his  family 
as  a  place  of  education;  and  in  order  to  gain  them 
favour  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to  bear  offices 
as  his  servants.  Whoever  was  distinguished  by  any 
art  or  science  paid  court  to  the  cardinal;  and  none 
paid  court  in  vain.  Literature,  which  was  then  in 
its  infancy,  found  in  him  a  generous  patron ;  and 
both  by  his  public  institutions  and  private  bounty, 
he  gave  encouragement  to  every  branch  of  erudi- 
tion. Not  content  with  this  munificence,  which 
gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  wise,  he  strove  to 
dizz'.e  thr>  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the  splendour  of 
his  equipage  and  furniture,  the  costly  embroidery  of 
his  liveries,  the  lustre  of  his  apparel.  He  was  the 
first  clergyman  in  England  that  wore  silk  and  gold, 
not  only  on  his  habit,  but  also  on  his  saddles  and 
the  trappings  of  his  horses.  He  caused  his  cardi- 
aal's  hat  to  be  borne  aloft  by  a  person  of  rank ;  and 


when  he  came  to  the  king's  chapel,  would  permit  it 
to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the  altar.  A  priest,  the 
tallest  and  most  comely  he  could  find,  carried  before 
him  a  pillar  of  silver,  on  whose  top  was  placed  a 
cross :  but  not  satisfied  with  this  parade,  to  which 
he  thought  himself  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided 
another  priest  of  equal  stature  and  beauty,  who 
marched  along,  bearing  the  cross  of  York,  even  in 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  contrary  to  the  ancient 
rule  and  the  agreement  between  the  prelates  of 
these  rival  sees.  The  people  made  merry  with  the 
cardinal's  ostentation  ;  and  said  they  were  now  sens- 
ible, that  one  crucifix  alone  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  expiation  of  his  sins  and  offences. 

Warham,  chancellor,  and  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, a  man  of  a  moderate  temper,  averse  to  all 
disputes,  chose  rather  to  retire  from  public  employ- 
ment, than  to  maintain  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
haughty  cardinal.  He  resigned  his  office  of  chan- 
cellor, and  the  great  seal  was  immediately  delivered 
to  Wolsey.  If  this  new  accumulation  of  dignity 
increased  his  enemies,  it  also  served  to  exalt  his 
personal  character,  and  prove  the  extent  of  his  ca- 
pacity. A  strict  administration  of  justice  took 
place  during  his  enjoyment  of  this  high  office ;  and 
I  no  chancellor  ever  discovered  greater  impartiality 
in  his  decisions,  deeper  penetration  of  judgment,  or 
more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law  and  equity. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  money 
almost  entirely  exhausted  by  projects  and  pleasures, 
while  his  inclination  for  expense  still  continued,  was 
glad  to  resign  his  office  of  treasurer,  and  retire  from 
court.  His  rival.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  reaped 
no  advantage  from  his  absence,  but,  partly  over- 
come by  years  and  infirmities,  partly  disgusted  at 
the  ascendant  acquired  by  Wolsey,  withdrew  him- 
self wholly  to  the  care  of  his  diocese.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk  had  also  taken  offence  that  the  king,  by  the 
cardinal's  persuasion,  had  refused  to  pay  a  debt 
which  he  had  contracted  during  his  residence  in 
France;  and  he  thenceforth  affected  to  live  in  pri- 
vacy. These  incidents  left  Wolsey  to  enjoy,  with- 
out a  rival,  the  whole  power  and  favour  of  the  king; 
and  they  put  into  his  hands  every  kind  of  authority. 
In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his  retirement,  warn  the 
king  "  not  to  suffer  the  servant  to  be  greater  than 
his  master:"  Henry  replied,  that  "he  well  knew 
how  to  retain  all  his  subjects  in  obedience;"  but  he 
continued  still  an  unlimited  deference  in  every 
thing  to  the  directions  and  counsels  of  the  cardinal. 

The  public  tranquillity  was  so  well  established  in 
England,  the  obedience  of  the  people  so  entire,  the 
general  administration  of  justice  by  the  cardinal's 
means  so  exact,  that  no  domestic  occurrence  hap- 
pened considerable  enough  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  king  and  his  minister :  they  might  even  have 
dispensed  with  giving  any  strict  attention  to  foreign 
affairs,  were  it  possible  for  men  to  enjoy  any  situa- 
tion in  absolute  tranquillity,  or  abstain  from  pro- 
jects and  enterprises,  however  fruitless  and  un- 
necessary. 

It  was  foreseen,  that  a  young  active  prince  like 
Francis,  and  of  so  martial  a  disposition,  would  soon 
employ  the  great  preparations  which  his  predecessor 
before  his  death  had  made  for  the  conquest  of  Milan. 
He  had  been  observed  even  to  weep  at  the  recital  of 
the  military  exploits  of  Gaston  de  Foix;  and  these 
tears  of  emulation  were  held  to  be  sure  presages  of 
his  future  valour.  He  renewed  the  treaty  which 
Lewis  had  made  with  Henry;  and  having  left  every 
thing  secure  behind  him,  he  marched  his  armies 
towards  the  south  of  France;  pretending  that  his 
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sole  purpose  was  to  (iefenii  his  kiriiii'.oin  ag-ainst  the 
incursions  of  the  Swiss.  This  formidable  people  still 
retained  their  animosity  ajT'iinst  France;  and  having 
taken  Maximilian  duke  of  Milan  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  in  reality  reduced  him  to  absolute  de- 
pendance,  they  were  determined  from  views  both 
of  honour  and  of  interest,  to  defend  him  against  the 
invader.  They  fortified  themselves  in  all  thr^se  val- 
lies  of  the  Alps  through  which  they  thought  the 
French  must  necessarily  pass;  and  when  Francis, 
with  great  secresv,  industrv.  and  perseverance,  made 
his  entrance  into  Piedmont  by  another  passage,  they 
were  not  dismayed,  but  descended  into  the  plain, 
though  unprovided  with  cavalry,  and  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  progress  of  the  French  arms.  At  Ma- 
rignan,  near  Milan,  they  fought  with  Francis  one  of 
the  most  furious  and  best  contested  battles  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  the  history  of  these  later  ages:  and  it 
required  all  the  heroic  valour  of  this  prince  to  in- 
spire his  troops  with  courage  sufficient  to  resist  the 
desperate  assault  of  those  mountaineers.  After  a 
bloody  action  in  the  evening,  night  and  darkness 
parted  the  combatants ;  but  ne.xt  morning  the  Swiss 
renewed  the  attack  with  unabated  ardour;  and  it  was 
not  till  they  had  lost  all  their  bravest  troops  that 
they  crmld  be  prevailed  on  to  retire.  The  field  was 
••trowed  with  twenty  thousand  slain  on  both  sides  ; 
and  the  ilareschal  Trivuizio,  who  had  been  present 
at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  declared  that  every  en- 
gagement which  he  had  yet  seen  was  only  the  play 
of  children  ;  the  action  of  Marignan  was  a  combat  of 
heroes.  After  this  great  victory,  the  conquest  of  the 
Milanese  was  easy  and  open  to  Francis. 

The  success  and  glory  of  the  French  monarch 
began  to  excite  jealousy  in  Henry ;  and  his  rapid 
progress,  though  in  so  distant  a  country,  was  not  re- 
garded without  apprehensions  by  the  English  mi- 
nistrv.  Italy  was,  during  that  ago,  the  seat  of  religon, 
of  literature,  and  of  commerce;  and  as  it  possessed 
alone  that  lustre  which  has  since  been  shared  out 
among  other  nations,  it  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Europe,  and  every  acquisition  which  was  made  there 
appeared  more  important  than  its  weight  in  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was,  strictly  speaking,  entitled  to. 
Henry  also  thought  that  he  had  reason  to  complain 
of  Francis  for  sending  the  duke  of  Albany  into  .Scot- 
land, and  undermining  the  power  and  credit  of  his 
sister  the  (jueen  dowager.  The  repairing  of  the  for- 
tifications of  Teroiienue  was  likewise  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  treaty.  But  above  all,  what  tended  to 
alienate  the  court  of  England,  was  the  disgust 
which  Wulscy  had  entertained  against  the  French 
monarch. 

Henry,  on  the  conquest  of  Tournay,  had  refused 
to  admit  Lew  is  Gaillart  the  bishop  elect,  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  temporalities,  because  that  prelate 
declined  taking  the  oath  of  alli-giancc  to  his  new- 
sovereign  ;  and  Wolsey  was  appointed,  as  above  re- 
lated, administrator  of  the  bishopric.  As  the  <  ardinal 
wiijhcd  to  obuin  the  free  and  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  his  revenue,  he  a])plied  to  Francis,  and  desired 
him  to  bestow  on  Gaillart  some  see  of  equal  value  in 
France,  and  to  obtain  his  resignation  of  Tournay. 
P'rancig,  who  still  hop<d  to  recover  possession  of  that 
city,  and  who  feared  that  the  full  establishment  of 
Wolsey  in  the  bishopric  would  prove  an  obstacle  to 
hi*  purpose,  had  hitherto  neglected  to  gratify  the 
haughty  prelate;  and  the  bishop  of  Tournay,  by  ap- 
pljing  to  the  cou'i  of  Home,  hail  obtained  a  bull  for 
hii  settlement  in  the  sec.  WoUcy,  who  exjiecteil  to 
be  indulged  in  every  rcquctt,  and  who  exacted  re- 
it»eft  from  the  greatest  j)rii.cc«.    resented  the  bligoi 


put  upon  him  by  Francis;  and  he  pushed  his  master 
to  seek  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  that  monarch. 

Maximilian  the  emperor  was  ready  to  embrace 
every  overture  for  a  new  enterprise;  especiallv  if 
attended  with  an  offer  of  money,  of  which  he  was 
very  greedy,  very  prodigal,  and  very  indigent. 
Richard  Pace,  formerly  secretary  to  Cardinal  Bam- 
bridge,  and  now  secretary  of  state,  was  dispatiii' 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  had  a  commission 
projiose  some  considerable  payments  to  Maximiliai. . 
he  thence  made  a  journey  into  Switzerland,  and  by 
like  motives  engaged  some  of  the  cantons  to  furnish 
troops  to  the  emperor.  That  prince  invaded  Italy 
with  a  considerable  army  ;  but  being  repulsed  from 
before  Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  army  into  Ger- 
many, made  peace  with  France  and  Venice,  ceded 
Verona  to  that  republic  for  a  sum  of  money,  and 
thus  excluded  himself  in  some  measure  from  all 
future  access  into  Italy.  And  Henry  found,  that 
after  expending  five  or  si.\  hundred  thousand  ducats 
in  order  to  gratify  his  own  and  the  cardinal's  hu- 
mour, he  had  only  weakened  his  alliance  wiih  Francis, 
without  diminishing  the  power  of  that  prince 

There  were  many  reasons  which  engaged  the  king 
not  to  proceed  farther  at  present  in  his  enmitv 
against  France :  he  could  hope  for  assistance  from 
no  pc)\ver  in  Europe.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in-law, 
who  had  often  deceived  him,  was  declining  through 
age  and  infirmities  ;  and  a  speedy  period  was  looked 
for  to  the  long  and  prosperous  reign  of  that  great 
monarch.  Charles  prince  of  Spain,  sovereign  of  the 
Low  Countries,  desired  nothing  but  peace  wiih 
Francis,  who  had  it  so  much  in  his  power,  if  pro- 
yoked,  to  obstruct  his  peaceable  accession  to  that 
rich  inheritance  which  was  awaiting  him.  The  pope 
was  overawed  by  the  power  of  France,  and  Venice 
was  engaged  in  a  close  alliance  with  that  monarchy. 
Henry,  therefore,  was  constrained  to  remain  in  tran- 
quillity during  some  time;  and  seemed  to  give 
himself  no  concern  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the 
continent.  In  vain  did  Maximilian  endeavour  to 
allure  him  into  some  expense,  by  offering  to  make  a 
resignation  of  the  imperial  crown  in  his  favour. 
The  artifice  was  too  gross  to  succeed,  even  with  a 
prince  so  little  politic  as  Henry ;  and  Pace,  his 
envoy,  who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
emperor's  motives  and  character,  gave  him  warning 
that  the  sole  view  of  that  prince,  in  making  him  so 
liberal  an  offer,  was  to  draw  money  from  him. 

While  an  universal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe, 
that  event  happened  which  had  been  so  long  looked 
for,  and  from  which  such  important  consequences 
were  expected,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  the  succession  of  his  grandson  Charles  to  his 
extensive  dominions.  The  more  Charles  advanced 
in  power  and  authority,  the  more  was  Francis  sen- 
sible of  the  necessity  he  himself  lay  under  of  gaini:;^; 
the  confidence  and  friendshiji  of  Henry  ;  and  li'' 
took  at  last  the  only  method  by  which  he  could 
obtain  success,  the  paying,  of  court  by  presents  and 
flattery  to  the  haughty  cardinal. 

Bounivet,  admiral  of  France,  was  difj)atched  to 
J>ondon,  and  he  was  directed  to  employ  all  his  in- 
sinuation and  address,  qualities  in  which  he  excelled, 
to  ])rocure  himself  a  place  in  Wolsey's  good  graeei. 
After  the  ambassador  had  succeeded  in  his  purpose, 
he  look  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  nia.slei'i 
regret,  that  by  mistakes  and  niisappreiitnsions  he 
had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a  friendship 
which  he  80  much  vahu-d  as  that  of  bis  eminence. 
Wolsey  was  not  deaf  to  these  honourable  advances 
from  f,o  erreat  a  monarch :   and  he  was  tbenceforih 
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observed  to  express  bimsell'ou  ailoLcasIous  m  favour 
of  the  B'rench  alliance.  The  more  to  engage  him  in 
his  interests,  Francis  entered  into  such  confidence 
with  him,  that  he  asked  his  advice  even  in  his  most 
secret  affairs ;  and  had  recourse  to  him  iu  all  dif- 
ficult emergencies  as  to  an  oracle  of  wisdom  and 
profound  policy.  The  cardinal  made  no  secret  to 
the  king  of  this  private  correspondence;  and  Henry 
was  so  prepossessed  iu  favour  of  the  great  capacity 
of  his  minister,  that  he  said  he  verily  believed  he 
would  govern  Francis  as  well  as  himself 

When  matters  seemed  sufficiently  prepared,  Bon- 
nivet  opened  to  the  cardinal  his  master's  desire  of 
recovering  Tournay  ;  and  Wolsey  immediately, 
without  hesitation,  engaged  to  effect  his  purpose. 
He  took  an  opportunity  of  representing  to  the  king 
and  council,  that  Tournay  lay  so  remote  from  Calais, 
that  it  would  be  very  ditHcult,  if  not  impossible,  in 
case  of  war,  to  keep  the  communication  open  between 
these  two  places  :  that  as  it  was  situated  on  the 
frontiers  both  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  it  was 
exposed  to  attacks  from  both  these  countries,  and 
must  necessarily,  either  by  force  or  famine,  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  assailant :  that  even  in  time  of 
peace  it  could  not  be  preserved  without  a  large  gar- 
rison, to  restrain  the  numerous  and  mutinous  inha- 
bitants, ever  discontented  with  the  English  govern- 
ment :  and  that  the  possession  of  Tournay,  as  it  was 
thus  precarious  and  expensive,  so  was  it  entirely 
useless,  and  afforded  little  or  no  means  of  annoying, 
on  occasion,  the  dominions  either  of  Charles  or  of 
Francis. 

These  reasons  were  of  themselves  convincing,  and 
were  sure  of  meeting  with  no  opposition  when  they 
came  from  the  mouth  of  the  cardinal.  A  treaty, 
therefore,  was  entered  into  for  the  ceding  of  Tour- 
nay ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  that  measure  a  more 
graceful  appearance,  it  was  agreed  that  the  dauphin 
and  the  princess  Mary,  both  of  them  infants,  should 
be  betrothed,  and  thai  this  city  should  be  considered 
as  the  dowry  of  the  princess.  Such  kinds  of  agree- 
ment were  then  common  among  sovereigns,  though 
it  was  very  rare  that  the  interests  and  views  of  the 
parties  continued  so  steady  as  to  render  the  intended 
marriages  effectual.  But  as  Henry  had  been  at  a 
considerable  expense  in  building  a  citadel  at  Tour- 
nay, Francis  agreed  to  pay  him  600,000  crowns  at 
twelve  annual  payments,  and  to  put  into  his  hands 
eight  hostages,  all  of  them  men  of  quality,  for  the 
performance  of  the  article  :  and  lest  the  cardinal 
should  think  himself  neglected  in  these  stipulations, 
Francis  promised  him  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve 
thousand  livres,  as  an  equivalent  for  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  bishopric  of  Tournay. 

The  French  monarch  having  succeeded  so  well  in 
this  negotiation,  began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to 
hope  for  more  considerable  advantages,  by  prac- 
tising on  the  vanity  and  self-concei't  of  the  favourite. 
He  redoubled  his  flatteries  to  the  cardinal,  consulted 
him  more  frequently  in  every  doubt  or  difficulty, 
called  him  in  each  letter  "  father,  tutor,  governor," 
and  professed  the  most  unbounded  deference  to  his 
advice  and  opinion.  All  these  caresses  were  pre- 
paratives to  a  negociation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais, 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  it: 
and  if  we  may  credit  Polydore  Virgil,  who  bears  a 
particular  ill-wiU  to  Wolsey,  on  account  of  his  being 
dispossessed  of  his  employment,  and  thrown  into 
prison  by  that  minister,  so  extraordinary  a  proposal 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  cardinal. 
He  ventured  not,  however,  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  council :  he  was  content  to  sound  privately  the 


opinion  of  the  other  ministers,  by  dropping  hints  in 
conversation,  as  if  he  thought  Calais  a  useless  bur- 
then to  the  kingdom  :  but  when  he  found  that  all 
men  were  strongly  rivetted  in  a  contrary  persuasion, 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  proceed  any  farther  in  his 
purpose  ;  and  as  he  fell  soon  after  into  new  connexions 
with  the  king  of  Spain,  the  great  friendship  between 
Francis  and  him  began  gradually  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolsey  was  now  farther  increased 
by  a  great  accession  of  power  and  dignity.  Cardinal 
Campeggio  had  been  sent  as  legate  into  England, 
in  order  to  procure  a  tithe  from  the  clergy,  for  en- 
abling the  pope  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
a  danger  which  was  become  real,  and  was  formidable 
to  all  Christendom,  but  on  which  the  politics  of  the 
court  of  Rome  had  built  so  many  interested  pro- 
jects, that  it  had  lost  all  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men.  The  clergy  refused  to  comply  with  Leo's  de- 
mands :  Campeggio  was  recalled ;  and  the  king  de- 
sired of  the  pope  that  Wolsey,  who  had  been  joined 
iu  this  commission,  might  alone  be  invested  with 
the  legatine  power,  together  with  the  right  of  visiting 
all  the  clergy  and  monasteries,  and  even  with  sus- 
pending all  the  laws  of  the  church  during  a  twelve- 
month. Wolsey,  having  obtained  this  new  dignity, 
made  a  new  display  of  that  state  and  parade  to 
which  he  was  so  much  addicted.  On  solemn  feast 
days  he  was  not  content  without  saying  mass  after 
the  manner  of  the  pope  himself:  not  only  he  had 
bishops  and  abbots  to  serve  him ;  he  even  engaged 
the  first  nobility  to  give  him  water  and  the  towel. 
He  affected  a  rank  superior  to  that  which  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  any  churchman  in  England.  War- 
ham,  the  primate,  having  written  him  a  letter,  in 
which  he  subscribed  himself  "  your  loving  brother," 
Wolsey  complained  of  his  presumption  in  thus 
challeiiging  an  equality  with  him.  When  Warham 
was  told  what  ofl'ence  he  had  given,  he  made  light 
of  the  matter.  "  Know  ye  not,"  said  he,  "  that 
this  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  prosperity  ?" 

Hume  proceeds  to  charge  Wolsey  with  gross 
corruption  in  the  discharge  of  this  office ;  but  con- 
fesses, again,  that  his  statements  are  extracted 
from  Polydore  Virgil,  who  had  fallen  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, and  had  been  imprisoned  by  him;  and 
whose  whole  history  manifests  great  acrimony 
against  the  cardinal.  Mackintosh  says,  "  His  ad- 
ministration of  justice  as  chancellor  has  been  cele- 
brated by  those  who  forget  how  simple  the  functions 
of  that  office  probably  then  were;  and  his  rigid  en- 
forcement of  criminal  justice  appears  only  to  have 
been  a  part  of  that  harsh,  but,  perhaps,  needful  pro- 
cess, by  which  the  Tudor  princes  rather  extirpated, 
than  punished,  criminals,  in  order  to  reclaim  the 
people  from  the  long  license  of  civil  wars."  Other 
historians  have  said,  perhaps  with  more  justice,  to 
maintain  the  dominion  of  an  imperious  family  over 
a  turbulent  aristocracy  and  a  bold  people. 

While  Henry,  indulging  himself  in  pleasure  and 
amusement,  entrusted  the  government  of  his  king- 
dom to  this  imperious  minister,  an  incident  hap- 
pened abroad,  which  excited  his  attention.  Maxi- 
milian the  emperor  died ;  a  man  who,  of  himself, 
was  indeed  of  little  consequence  ;  but,  as  his  death 
left  vacant  the  first  station  among  Christian  princes, 
it  set  the  passions  of  men  in  agitation,  and  proved  a 
kind  of  aera  in  the  general  system  of  Europe.  The 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  immediately  deelareH 
themselves  candidates  for  the  imperial  crown,  and 
employed  every  expedient  of  money  or  intrigue, 
which  promised  them  success  in  so  great  a  point  of 
ambition.     Henry  also  was  encouraged  to  advance 
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his  pretcusions ;  but  his  u.>nister,  Pace,  who  was 
dispatched  to  the  electors,  fouud  that  he  began  to 
solicit  too  late,  and  that  the  votes  of  all  tliese 
princes  were  already  pre-engaged  cither  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

Francis  and  Charles  made  profession  from  the 
beginning  of  canning  on  tliis  rivalship  with  emu- 
lation, but  without  enmity ;  and  Francis  in  parti- 
cular declared,    that    his   brother  Charles  and    he 
were,   fairly  and   openly,   suitors  to  the  same  mis- 
tress:  the  more  fortunate,  added  he,  will  carry  her; 
the  other  must  rest  contented.     But  all  men  appre- 
hended, that  this  extreme  moderation,  however  rea- 
sonable, would  not  be  of  long  duration ;   and  that 
incident)    would    certainly   occur    to    sharpen    the 
minds  of  the  candidates  against  each  other.     It  was 
Charles  who  at  length  prevailed,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  French  monarch,  who  still  continued  to  the 
last  in  the  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  electoral 
college  was  engaged  in  his  favour.     And  as  he  was 
some  years  superior  in  age  to  his  rival,  and,  after 
his  victory  at  Marignan  and   conquest   nf  the  Mi- 
lanese, much  superior  in  renown,  he  could  not  sup- 
press his  indignation  at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  after  long  and  anxious  expectation,  dis- 
appointed in  so  important  a  pretension.     From  this 
competition,  as  much  as  from  opposition  of  interests, 
arose  that  emulation  between  those  two  great  mo- 
narchs    which,    while  it  kept  their   whole  age  in 
movement,  sets  them  in  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to 
each  other :   both  of  them  princes  endowed  with  ta- 
lents and  abilities;  brave,  aspiring,  active,  warlike: 
beloved  by  their  servants  and  subjects,   dreaded  by 
their   enemies,    and  respected   by    all  the    world : 
Francis  open,  frank,  liberal,  munificent,  carrying 
these  virtues  to  an  excess  which  prejudiced  his  af- 
fairs :  Charles,  political,  close,  artful,  frugal;  better 
qualified  to  obtain  success  in  wars  and  in   ncgocia- 
tions,  especially    the  latter.       The   one   the   more 
amiable  man  ;  the  other  the  greater  monarch.    The 
king,  from  his  oversights  and  indiscretions,  natu- 
rally exposed  to  misfortunes ;  but  qualified,  by  his 
spirit  and  magnanimity,  to  extricate   himself  from 
tliem  with  honour :  the  emperor,  by  his  designing 
iuterested  character,  fitted,  in  his  greatest  successes, 
to  excite  jealousy  and  opposition  even  among  his 
allies,  and  to  rouse  up  a  multitude  of  enemies  in  the 
place  of  one  whom  he  had  subdued.     And  as  the 
])crsonal  qualities  of  these    princes    thus   counter- 
poised each  other,  so  did  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  their  dominions.     Fortune  alone,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  prudence  or  valour,   never 
reared  uj),  of  a  sudden,  so  great  a  power  as  that 
which  centered  in  the  enij)cror  Charles.     He  reaped 
the  succession  of  Castile,  of  Arragon,  of  Austria,  of 
the    Netherlands  :    he    inherited    the    conquest   of 
Naples,  of  Grenada:  election  entitled  him  to  the 
empire  :  even  the  bounds  of  the  globe  seemed  to  be 
enlarged  a  little  before  his  time,  that  he  might  pos- 
seMs  the  whole  treasure,  as  yet  entire  and  unrilled, 
of  the  new  world.     But  though  the  concurrence  of 
all  these  advantages  fonned  an  cnijiire  greater  and 
more  extensive  than   any   known  in    Kurupe    since 
that  of  the  Romans,  the  kingdom  of  France  alone, 
being  close,   compact,   united,  rich,  pr)pulous,  anrl 
being  interposed  between  the  provinces  of  the  em- 
peror's dominions,  wiis  able  to  make  a  vigfirouh  c)p- 
position  to  his  progress,  and  maiulaiu  the  contest 
againit  him. 

Henry  possessed  the   felicity  of  being  able,  both 
by  (he  native  force  of  his  kingdom  and  its  situation, 


had  he  known  to  improve,  by  policy  and  prudence, 
this  singular  and  inestimable  advantage,  he  was 
really,  by  means  of  it,  a  greater  potentate  than 
either  of  those  mighty  niouarchs,  who  seemed  to 
strive  for  the  dominion  of  Europe.  But  this  prince 
was,  in  his  character,  heedless,  inconsiderate,  ca- 
pricious, impolitic ;  guided  by  his  jiassions  or  his 
favourite ;  vain,  imperious,  haughty ;  sometimes 
actuated  by  friendship  for  foreign  powers,  oftener 
by  resentment,  seldom  by  his  true  interest.  And 
thus,  though  he  exulted  in  that  superiority  which 
his  situation  in  Europe  gave  him,  he  never  em- 
ployed it  to  his  own  essential  and  durable  advantage, 
or  to  that  of  his  kingdom. 

Francis  was  well  acquainted  with  Henry's  cha- 
racter, and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  his  conduct 
to  it.  He  solicited  an  interview  near  Calais;  in  ex- 
pectation of  being  able,  by  familiar  conversation,  to 
gain  upon  his  friendship  and  confidence.  Wolsey 
earnestly  seconded  this  proposal ;  and  hoped,  in  the 
presence  of  both  courts,  to  make  parade  ol  his  ric  hes, 
his  splendour,  and  his  influence  over  both  monarchs. 
And  as  Henry  himself  loved  show  and  magnificence, 
and  had  entertained  a  curiosity  of  being  personallj 
acquainted  with  the  French  king,  he  cheerfully  aU 
justed  all  the  preliminaries  of  this  interview.  The 
nobility  of  both  nations  vied  with  each  other  in 
pomp  and  expense  :  many  of  them  involved  them- 
selves in  great  debts,  and  were  not  able,  by  the 
penury  of  their  whole  lives,  to  repair  the  vain 
splendour  of  a  few  days.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  though  very  rich,  was  somewhat  addicted  lo 
frugality,  finding  his  preparations  for  this  festival 
amount  to  immense  sums,  threw  out  some  expres- 
sions of  displeasure  against  the  cardinal,  whom  he 
believed  the  author  of  that  measure :  an  imprudence 
which  was  not  forgotten  by  this  minister. 

While  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais, 
he  heard  that  the  emperor  was  arrived  at  Dover; 
and  he  immediately  hastened  thither  with  the  queen, 
in  order  to  give  a  suitable  reception  to  his  royal 
guest.  That  great  prince,  politic  though  young, 
being  informed  of  the  intended  interview  between 
Francis  and  Henry,  was  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  was  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity, 
in  his  passage  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to 
make  the  king  still  a  higher  compliment,  by  paying 
him  a  Tisit  in  his  own  dominions.  Besides  the  marks 
of  regard  and  attachment  which  he  gave  to  Henry, 
he  strove,  by  every  testimony  of  friendship,  i)y  flat- 
tery, protestations,  pnjmiscs,  and  presents,  to  gain 
on  the  vanity,  the  avarice,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
cardinal.  He  here  instilled  into  this  aspiring  prelate 
the  hope  of  attaining  the  papacy  ;  and  as  that  was 
the  solo  point  of  elevation  beyond  his  present  great- 
ness, it  was  sure  to  attract  his  wishes  with  the  same 
ardour  as  if  fortune  had  never  yet  favoured  him  with 
any  of  her  presents.  In  confidence  of  reaching  this 
dignity  by  the  emperor's  assistance,  he  secretly  de- 
voted himself  to  that  monarch's  interests;  and  Charles 
was  perhaps  the  more  liberal  of  his  promises,  because 
Leo  was  a  very  young  man  ;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that,  for  many  years,  he  siiouhl  be  called  upon  to 
fulfil  his  engagements.  Henry  easily  observed  this 
courtship  paid  to  his  minister;  but  instead  of  taking 
umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a  subject  of  vauity ; 
and  believed  that,  as  his  favour  was  Wolsey's  sole 
support,  the  obeisance  of  such  mighty  monarchs  to 
his  servant,  was  in  reality  a  more  conspicuoui 
homage  to  his  own  grandeur. 

The  day  of  Charles's  departure,  Henry  went  ovei 
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thence  proceeded  to  Guisnes,  a  small  town  near  the 
frontiers.  Francis,  attended  in  like  manner,  came 
to  Ardres,  a  few  miles  distant ;  and  the  two  mo- 
narchs  met,  for  the  first  lime,  in  the  fields,  at  a 
place  situated  between  these  two  towns,  but  still 
within  the  English  pale :  for  Francis  agreed  to  pay 
this  compliment  to  Henry,  in  consideration  of  that 
prince's  passing  the  sea  that  he  might  be  present  at 
the  interview.  Wolsey,  to  whom  both  kings  had 
entrusted  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial,  contrived 
this  circumstance,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  master. 
The  nobility  both  of  France  and  England  here  dis- 
played their  magnificence  with  such  emulation  and 
profuse  expeDse,  as  procured  to  the  place  of  inter- 
view the  name  of  "  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold." 

The  two  monarchs,  after  saluting  each  other  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which 
had  been  erected  on  purpose,  and  there  held  a  secret 
conference  together.  Henry  here  proposed  to  make 
some  amendments  on  the  articles  of  their  former  al- 
liance; and  he  begau.t«  read  the  treaty,  "  I  Henry 
King  :'  these  were  the  first  words  ;  and  he  stopped  a 
moment.  He  subjoined  only  the  words  "  of  Eng- 
land," without  adding  "  France,"  the  usual  style  of 
the  English  monarchs.  Francis  remarked  this  de- 
licacy, and  expressed  by  a  smile  his  approbation 
of  it. 

He  took  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  paying  a 
compliment  to  Henry  of  a  more  flattering  nature. 
That  generous  prince,  full  of  honour  himself,  and 
incapable  of  distrusting  others,  was  shocked  at  all 
the  precautions  which  were  observed,  whenever  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  English  monarch :  the 
number  of  their  guards  and  attendants  were  carefully 
reckoned  on  both  sides:  every  step  was  scrupulously 
measured  and  adjusted  :  and  if  the  two  kings  in- 
tended to  pay  a  visit  to  the  queens,  they  departed 
from  their  respective  quarters  at  the  same  instant, 
which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  a  culverin  ;  they 
passed  each  other  in  the  middle  point  between  the 
places  ;  and  the  moment  that  Henry  entered  Ardres, 
Francis  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at 
Guisnes.  In  order  to  break  off  this  tedious  cere- 
monial, which  contained  so  many  dishonourable  im- 
plications, Francis,  one  day,  took  with  him  two 
gentlemen  and  a  page,  and  rode  directly  into  Guisnes. 
The  guards  were  surprised  at  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  who  called  aloud  to  them,  "  you  are  all 
my  prisoners  :  carry  me  to  your  master."  Henry 
was  equally  astonished  at  the  appearance  of  Francis'; 
and  taking  him  in  his  arms,  "  My  brother,"  said  he. 
"  you  have  here  played  me  the  most  agreeable  trick 
in  the  world,  and  have  showed  me  the  full  confidence 
I  may  place  in  you  :  I  surrender  myself  your  pri- 
soner from  this  moment."  He  took  from  his  neck 
a  collar  of  pearls  worth  15,000  angels*  ;  and  putting 
it  about  Francis's,  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  the 
sake  of  his  prisoner.  Francis  agreed,  but  on  con- 
dition that  Henry  should  wear  a  bracelet,  of  which 
he  made  him  a  present,  and  which  was  double  in 
value  to  the  collar.  The  king  went  next  day  to 
Ardres,  without  guards  or  attendants ;  and  apparent 
confidence  being  now  established  between  the  mo- 
narchs, they  employed  the  rest  of  the  time  in  tourna- 
ments and  festivals. 

A  defiance  had  been  sent  by  the  two  kings  to  each 
other's  court,  and  through  all  the  chief  cities  in 
Europe,  importing,  that  Henry  and  Francis,  with 
fourteen  aids,  would  be  ready,  in  the  plains  of  Picardy, 
to  answer  all  comers  that  were  gentlemen,  at  tilt, 

*  An  angel  was  then  estimated  at  seven  shillings,  ornear 
twelve  of  our  present  money. 


tournament,  and  barriers.  The  monarchs,  in  order 
to  fulfil  this  challenge,  advanced  into  the  field  on 
horseback,  Francis  surrounded  with  Henry's  guards, 
and  Henry  with  those  of  Francis.  They  were  gorge- 
ously apparelled  ;  and  were  both  of  them  the  most 
comely  personages  of  their  age,  as  well  as  the  most 
expert  in  every  military  exercise.  They  carried 
away  the  prize  at  all  trials  in  those  rough  and  dan- 
gerous pastimes ;  and  several  horses  and  riders  were 
overthrown  by  their  vigour  and  dexterity.  The 
ladies  were  the  judges  in  these  feats  of  chivalry,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  rencounter  whenever  they  judged 
it  expedient.  Henry  erected  a  spacious  house  oi 
wood  and  canvas,  which  had  been  framed  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  there  feasted  the  French  monarch.  He 
had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric,  under  the  figure 
of  an  English  archer  embroidered  on  it,  Cui  adliien 
■preeest ;  He  prevails  whom  I  favour  :  expressing  his 
own  situation,  as  holding  in  his  hands  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  potentates  of  Europe.  In  these 
entertainments,  more  than  in  any  serious  business, 
did  the  two  kings  pass  their  time  till  their  departure. 

Henry  paid  then  a  visit  to  the  emperor  and  Mar- 
garet of  Savoy  at  Gravelines,  and  engaged  them  to 
go  along  with  him  to  Calais,  and  pass  some  days  in 
that  fortress.  The  artful  and  politic  Charles  here 
completed  the  impression,  which  he  had  begun  to 
make  on  Henry  and  his  favourite,  and  efl'aced  all 
the  friendship  to  which  Francis  had  given  birth.  As 
the  house  of  Austria  began  sensibly  to  take  the 
ascendant  over  the  French  monarchy,  the  interests 
of  England  required,  that  some  support  should  be 
given  to  the  latter,  and,  above  all,  that  any  im- 
portant wars  should  be  prevented,  which  might 
bestow  on  either  of  them  a  decisive  superiority  over 
the  other.  But  the  jealousy  of  the  English  against 
France  has  usually  prevented  a  cordial  union  be- 
tween these  nations :  and  Charles,  sensible  of  this 
hereditary  animosity,  and  desirous  farther  to  flatter 
Henry's  vanity,  had  made  him  an  ofl'er  (an  offer  in 
which  Francis  was  afterwards  obliged  to  concur), 
that  he  should  be  entirely  arbiter  in  any  dispute  or 
difi"erence  that  might  arise  between  the  monarchs. 
But  the  masterpiece  of  Charles's  politics  was  the 
securing  of  Wolsey  in  his  interests,  by  very  im- 
portant services,  and  still  higher  promises.  He  re- 
newed assurances  of  assisting  him  in  obtaining  the 
papacy  ;  and  he  put  him  in  present  possession  Oi 
the  revenues  belonging  to  the  sees  of  Badajos  and 
Placencia  in  Castile.  The  acquisitions  of  Wolsey 
were  now  become  so  exorbitant,  that,  joined  to  the 
pensions  from  foreign  powers  which  Henry  allowed 
him  to  possess,  his  revenues  were  computed  nearly 
equal  to  those  which  belonged  to  the  crown  itself; 
and  he  spent  them  with  a  magnificence,  or  rather 
an  ostentation,  which  gave  general  ofl'ence  to  the 
people,  and  even  lessened  his  master  in  the  eyes  of 
all  foreign  nations. 

The  violent  personal  emulation  and  political  jea- 
lousy which  had  taken  place  between  the  emperor 
and  the  French  king  soon  broke  out  in  hostilities. 
But  while  these  ambitious  and  warlike  princes  were 
acting  against  each  other  in  almost  every  part  of 
Europe,  they  still  made  professions  of  the  strongest 
desire  of  peace ;  and  both  of  them  incessantly  carried 
their  complaints  to  Henry,  as  to  the  umpire  between 
them.  The  king,  who  pretended  to  be  neutral,  en- 
gaged them  to  send  their  ambassadors  to  Calais, 
there  to  negociate  a  peace  under  the  mediation  of 
Wolsey  and  the  pope's  nuncio.  The  emperor  was 
well  apprised  of  the  partiality  of  these  mediators ; 
and  his  demands  in  the  conference  were  so  unrea- 
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sonable,  as  plainly  proved  him  conscious  of  the  ad- 
vantage. Ho  required  the  restitution  of  Burgundy, 
a  province  which  many  years  before  had  been  ceded 
to  France  by  treaty,  and  which,  if  in  his  possession, 
would  have  given  him  entrance  into  the  heart  of  that 
kingdom:  and  he  demanded  to  be  froed  from  the 
homage  whieh  his  ancestors  had  always  done  for 
Flanders  and  Artois,  and  which  he  himself  had,  by 
the  treaty  of  Noyon,  engaged  to  renew.  On  Francis's 
rejecting  thes«  terms,  the  congress  of  Calais  broke 
up,  and  Wolsey,  soon  after,  took  a  journey  to  Bruges, 
where  he  met  with  the  emperor.  He  \\as  received 
with  the  same  state,  magnificence,  and  respect,  as 
if  he  had  been  the  king  of  England  himself;  and  he 
concluded,  in  his  master's  name,  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against  France.  He 
stipulated,  that  England  should  ne.xt  summer  invade 
that  kingdom  with  forty  thousand  men ;  and  he  be- 
trothed to  Charles  the  princess  Mary,  the  king's 
only  child,  who  had  now  simie  prospect  of  inheriting 
the  crown.  This  extravagant  alliance,  which  was 
prejudicial  to  the  interests,  and  might  have  proved 
latal  to  ihe  liberty  and  independence  of  the  king- 
dom, was  the  result  of  the  humours  and  prejudices 
of  the  king,  and  the  private  views  and  expectations 
of  the  cardinal. 

Speaking  of  the  trial  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
which  took  place  about  this  time,  Hallam  remarks, 
"  Hume,  who  is  favourable  to  Wolsey,  says,  '  There 
is  no  reason  to  think  the  sentence  against  Bucking- 
ham unjust.'  But  no  one  who  reads  the  trial  will  find 
any  evidence  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind;  and  Hume 
himself  soon  after  adds,  that  his  crime  proceeded 
more  from  indiscretion  than  deliberate  malice.  In 
fact,  the  condemnation  of  this  great  noble  was  owing 
to  Wolsey's  resentment  acting  on  the  savage  temper 
of  Henry." 

The  following  particulars  are  from  Mackintosh, 
whose  opinion  is  particularly  valuable  on  points 
connected  with  law.  "  Edward  Staftord,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, was  the  fifthin  des(  ent  from  Anne  I'lantage- 
nct,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the 
youngest  son  of  King  Edward  III.  The  line  of  his 
petligree  is  marked  in  civil  blood.  His  father  was  be- 
iiradi-dby  Richard  III. ;  liisgiandrathcr  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's ;  his  great  grandfather  at  the 
battle  of  Northampton;  and  the  father  of  this  last 
at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  More  than  a  century 
had  elapsed  since  any  chief  of  this  great  family  had 
fallen  by  a  natural  death, — a  pedigree  which  ma\ 
be  sufficient  to  characterise  an  age.  Edward  was 
doomed  to  no  milder  fate  than  his  forefathers.  Kni- 
vott,  a  discarded  officer  of  Buckingham's  househobi. 
furnished  information  to  Wolsey,  which  led  to  ihr 
ap])rch'nsion  of  his  late  master.  As  those  who  an- 
])crridious  must  submit  to  the  suspicion  that  thc\ 
may  like»«'ise  be  false,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  tlia: 
Kuivett  gave  the  darkest  colour  to  whatever  un- 
guarded language  might  have  fallen  from  his  ill- 
fiit<-d  lord.  The  most  serious  charges  against  that 
nobleman  were,  that  he  had  consulted  a  monk  aboui 
future  events;  that  he  had  dcclan^d  all  the  acts  ol 
Henry  V'll.  to  be  wrongfully  done;  that  he  had 
told  Knivett,  that  if  he  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower 
when  he  wan  in  danger  of  being  committed,  he  would 
have  played  the  part  whi(h  His  father  had  intemleil 
to  pfrfoiin  at  Salisbury;  where,  if  he  could  havi; 
obtained  an  audience,  he  would  have  stabbed 
Uichard  III.  with  a  knife;  and  that  he  had  told 
Lord  Abergavenny,  if  the  king  died  he  would  have 
the  rule  of  the  land.  All  these  supposed  offences, 
if  they  could  be  blended  together,  did   not  amount 


to  an  overt  act  of  high  treason;  even  if  we  suppose 
the  consultation  of  the  soothsayer  to  relate  to  the 
time  of  the  king's  death.  The  only  serious  ini])iita- 
tion  on  his  prudence  rests  on  the  testimony  of  the 
spy.  Buckingham  confessed  the  real  amount  of  his 
absurd  enquiries  from  the  friar.  He  defended  him- 
self with  eloquence.  He  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
the  lord  high  steward,  by  a  jury  of  j)eers,  consisting 
of  one  duke,  one  marquess,  seven  earls,  and  twelve 
barons,  who  convicted  him ;  although  the  facts,  if 
true,  amounted  to  no  more  than  proofs  of  indiscre- 
tion and  symptoms  of  discontent.  The  duke  of 
Norfolk,  lord  steward  for  the  occasion,  shed  tears 
on  pronouncing  sentence.  The  prisoner  said, 
'  May  the  eternal  God  forgive  you  my  death,  as  I 
do  ! '  The  only  favour  which  he  could  obtain  was, 
that  the  ignominious  part  of  a  traitor's  death  should 
be  remitted.  He  was  accordingly  beheaded  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1521  ;  while  the  surrounding  people 
vented  their  indignation  against  Wolsey  by  loud 
cries  of  '  The  butcher's  son  S»'  " 


CHAP.  XXXIIL 

HENRY  VIIL 

Rise  and  progress  of  the  reformation — Martin  Luther 
— Henry  receives  the  title  of  defendtr  of  tite  failh — 
War  with  France — Invasion  of  France — H  ar  with 
Scotland — A  parliament — Invasion  of  France — 
Italian  wars — The  king  of' France  invades  Italij — 
Battle  of  I'avia  and  captivity  of  Francis — Francis 
recovers  his  liberty — Sack  of  Rome— League  with 
France. 

The  following  account  of  the  "  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Reformation"  is  taken  from  Mackintosh,  as 
he,  of  all  our  hi.itorians,  appears  to  have  given  the 
most  luminous  and  most  just  narration  of  that  im- 
portant event. 

"  The  reformation  of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  regarded  only  from  a  civil  point  of  view, 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  memorable  tran.sactions 
in  the  history  of  the  civilised  and  christian  world. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  almost  all  the  important 
wars  of  Europe  originated  in  the  mutual  animosity 
of  the  christian  parties. 

"  All  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  man  are 
only  various  exertions  of  his  mental  powers ;  they 
depend  solely  upon  the  improvement  of  his  reason. 
With  the  vigour  of  reason  must  keep  pace  the  pro- 
bability of  adding  new  discoveries  to  our  stock  of 
truth,  and  of  applying  some  of  them  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  ornament,  as  well  as  to  the  more  serious 
and  exalted  uses  of  human  life.  By  a  parity  of 
reasoning  we  perceive,  that  those  who  remove  im- 
pediments on  the  road  to  truth  as  certainly  contri- 
bute to  advance  its  general  jirogrcss,  as  if  they  were 
directly  employing  the  same  degree  of  sagacity  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  particular  discovery.  The  contrary  I 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  those  who  create  hindrances 
to  free,  fearless,  calm,  unprejudiced,  and  dispassion- 
ate enquiry:  they  lessen  the  stores  of  knowledge; 
they  relax  the  vigour  of  every  intellectual  effort; 
they  abate  the  chances  of  future  discovery. 

"  Every  imiiediment  to  the  utmost  liberty  of  en- 
quiry or  discussion,  whether  it  consists  in  the  fear  of 
punishment,  in  bodily  restraint,  in  dread  of  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  new  truth,  or  in  the  submission  of 
reason  to  beings  of  the  like  frailties  with  ourselvcn, 
always,  in  j>ro]»ortion  to  its  magnitude,  robs  a  man 
of  some  share  of  his  rational  and  mural  nature. 
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'•  Truth  is  not  often  dug  up  with  ease:  when  it  is 
a  grneial  oUjoct  of  aversion, — when  it  is  represented 
as  an  immoral  or  even  impious  search,- — the  difficul- 
ties that  impede  our  labours  are  increased;  the  most 
irresistible  passions  of  our  nature,  and  the  most  last- 
ing interests  of  society,  conspire  against  improve- 
ment of  miud  ;  aud  it  is  thought  a  crime  to  ascertain 
what  is  generally  advantageous,  though  thereby  only 
can  be  learned  the  arduous  art  of  doing  good  with 
the  least  alloy  of  evil. 

"  The  reformation  of  1517  was  the  first  successful 
example  of  resistance  to  human  authority.  The  re- 
formers discovered  the  free  use  of  reason ;  the  prin- 
ciple came  forth  with  the  Lutheran  revolution,  but 
it  was  so  confused  and  obscured  by  prejudice,  by 
habit,  by  sophistry,  by  inhuman  hatred,  and  by 
slavish  prostration  of  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
capricious  singularities  and  fantastic  conceits  which 
spring  up  so  plentifully  in  ages  of  reformation,  that 
its  chiefs  were  long  unconscious  of  the  potent  spirit 
which  they  had  set  free.  It  is  not  yet  wholly  extri- 
cated from  the  impurities  which  followed  it  into  the 
world.  Every  reformer  has  erected,  all  his  followers 
have  laboured  to  support,  a  little  papacy  in  their 
own  community.  The  founders  of  each  sect  owned, 
indeed,  that  they  had  themselves  revolted  against 
the  most  ancient  and  universal  authorities  of  the 
world  ;  but  they,  happy  men  !  had  learnt  all  truth, 
they  therefore  forbad  all  attempts  to  enlarge  her 
stores,  and  drew  the  line  beyond  which  human  reason 
must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  cast  a  glance. 

"  The  popish  authority  claimed  by  Lutherans  and 
Calvinisls  was  indeed  more  odious  and  more  unrea- 
sonable, because  more  self-contradictory,  than  that 
which  the  ancient  church  inherited  through  a  long 
line  of  ages ;  inasmuch  as  the  reformers  did  not 
pretend  to  infallibility,  perhaps  the  only  advantage, 
if  it  were  real,  which  might  in  some  degree  compen- 
sate for  the  blessings  of  an  independent  miud  ;  And 
they  now  punished  with  death  those  dissenters  who 
had  only  followed  the  examples  of  the  most  renowned 
of  protestant  reformers,  by  a  rebellion  against  au- 
thority for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  paramount 
sovereignty  of  reason. 

'•  The  flagrant  inconsistency  of  all  protestant  in- 
tolerance is  a  poison  in  its  veins  which  must  destroy 
it.  The  clerical  despotism  was  directly  applicable 
only  to  works  on  theology  ;  but,  as  religion  is  the 
standard  of  morality,  aU  great  subjects  were  inter- 
dicted, and  the  human  mind,  enfeebled  and  degraded 
by  this  interdict,  was  left  with  its  cramped  and  pal- 
sied faculties  to  deal  with  inferior  questions,  on  con- 
dition even  then  of  keeping  out  of  view  every  truth 
capable  of  being  represented  as  dangerous  to  any 
dogma  of  the  established  system.  The  sufferings  of 
the  Wickliliites,  the  Vaudois,  and  the  Bohemians, 
seemed  indeed  to  have  fully  proved  the  impossibility 
of  extinguishing  opinion  by  any  persecution  in  which 
a  large  body  of  men  can  long  concur.  But  the  two 
centuries  which  followed  the  preaching  of  Luther, 
taught  us,  by  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  terrific 
lessons  of  human  experience,  that  in  the  case  of  as- 
saults on  mental  liberty,  providence  has  guarded 
that  paramount  privilege  of  intelligent  beings,  by 
conliuing  the  crimes  of  mankind,  as  it  has  seen  fit 
for  a  season  to  allow  that  their  virtues  should  be 
circumscribed.  Extirpation  is  the  only  persecution 
which  cau  be  successful,  or  even  not  destructive  of 
its  own  object  Extirpation  is  conceivable;  but  the 
extirpation  of  a  numerous  sect  is  not  the  work  of  a 
moment.     The  perseverance  of  great  bodies  in  such 


sary  fierceness,  is  happily  impracticable.  Rulers 
are  mortal ;  shades  of  difference  in  capacity,  charac- 
ter, opinion,  arise  among  their  successors.  Aristo- 
cracies themselves,  the  steadiest  adherents  to  esta- 
blished maxims  and  revered  principles  of  rule,  are 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  the  times.  Julius  aimed 
at  Italian  conquest ;  Leo  thought  only  of  art  and 
pleasure  :  Adrian  burned  alike  with  zeal  for  refonn- 
ing  the  clergy  and  for  maintaining  the  faith.  Higher 
causes  are  in  action  for  the  same  purpose.  If  pity 
could  be  utterly  rooted  out,  and  conscience  struck 
dumb ;  if  mercy  were  banished,  and  fellow  feeling 
with  our  brethren  were  extinguished;  if  religion 
could  be  transformed  into  bigotry,  aud  justice  had 
relapsed  into  barbarous  revenge,  even  in  that  dire- 
ful state,  the  infirmities,  nay,  the  vices,  of  men, 
.indolence,  vanity,  weariness,  inconstancy,  distrust, 
suspicion,  fear,  anger,  mutual  hatred,  and  hostile 
contest,  would  do  some  part  of  the  work  of  the 
exiled  virtues,  and  dissolve  the  league  of  persecu- 
tion long  before  they  could  exterminate  the  con- 
scientious. 

"  Many  causes  had  combined  to  prepare  the  soil 
for  the  reformation.  Even  the  subtleties  of  the 
schools,  and  their  appeal  to  the  authority  of  a  pagan 
reasoner,  raised  up  against  the  papacy  and  the 
priests  a  rivalry,  which  was  followed,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  masters  of  the  Roman  law,  and  after- 
wards by  the  revivers  of  ancient  literature.  The 
council  of  Constance,  though  cruel  persecutors  o' 
those  who  outran  their  own  dissent,  yet  asserted  the 
jurisdiction  of  councils  over  popes,  even  so  far  as  tc 
maintain  not  only  their  power  to  condemn  the  errors 
of  pontiffs,  but  even  their  authority  to  dcjx)se,  elect, 
or  otherwise  chastise  the  sovereign  pontiff's.  A  pre- 
disposition against  the  ecclesiastical  claims  had  pre- 
vailed so  generally  and  reached  so  high,  that  the 
emperor  Maximilian  himself  was  not  indisposed  to 
the  new  opinions.The  kindness  and  patronage  imme- 
diately granted  to  the  great  heresiarch  by  the  excel- 
lent elector  of  Saxony,  seems  either  to  indicate 
some  previous  concert,  or  to  evince  so  extensive  an 
alienation  from  the  clergy,  that  express  words  were 
not  needful. 

"  The  letters  of  Erasmus,  the  prince  of  the  re- 
storers of  literature,  who  gave  too  much  proof  of 
preferring  peace  to  truth,  bear  the  weightiest  testi- 
mony to  the  joy  and  thanks  of  European  scholars  at 
the  hopes  of  deliverance  held  out  by  the  Saxon  re- 
formation, during  its  earliest  and  most  pacific  period. 
At  the  same  time,  with  an  excess  of  wariness  not 
suited  to  the  temperament  of  his  correspondent,  he 
exhorts  Luther  to  observe  more  moderate  and  tem- 
perate language,  and  to  attack  the  papal  agents 
more  than  the  holy  see  itself.  In  the  first  negocia- 
tions  of  the  papal  agents  with  the  heretical  chiefs,  it 
was  insinuated  by  the  former,  that  their  opponents 
might  maintain  their  doctrines  in  the  private  dispu- 
tations of  the  learned,  if  they  would  only  desist 
from  the  mischievous  practice  of  inflaming  the  igno- 
rant by  preaching  or  writing  on  such  subjects. 
These  suggestions  were  natural  to  the  statesmen, 
the  courtiers,  and  the  semi-pagan  scholars  of  the 
court  of  Leo,  at  a  time  when  a  double  doctrine  and 
a  system  of  secret  opinions  had  rendered  the  well- 
educated  among  the  Italians  unbelievers,  who  re- 
garded the  ignorant  as  doomed  to  be  their  dupes, 
and  thought  the  art  of  deluding  the  multitude  bene- 
ficial to  most  men,  as  well  as  easy  and  agreeable  to 
their  rulers. 

'  But  Martin  Luther  was  of  a  character  thoroughly 
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Educated  in  the  subtleties  of  schools  and  the  seve- 
rities of  cloisters,  he  annexed  an  undue  importance 
to  his  own  controversies,  and  was  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  atfairs  of  the  world,  to  see  *he 
manner  in  which  they  might  be  disturbed  by  su.h 
disputes.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  if  he  had  per- 
ceived it,  his  logical  obstinacy  would  unwillingly,  if 
at  all,  have  sacrificed  a  syllogism  to  a  public  interest. 
Two  extraordinary  circumstances  appeared  a  little 
before  this  time,  so  opportunely,  that  they  might  be 
said  to  be  presented  to  him  as  instruments  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose:  these  were,  the  in- 
vention of  the  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  the 
German  tongue  in  addresses  to  the  people.  His  or- 
dinary duties  led  him  to  make  weekly  addresses  to 
all  classes.  The  use  of  the  vernacular  language 
rendered  him  as  easily  understood  by  the  low  as  by 
the  high;  and  printing  had  so  lessened  the  cost  of 
copying,  that  the  poorest  man,  or  club,  or  society, 
could  buy  a  copy  of  his  sermons  and  tracts,  which 
were  written  with  clearness  and  brevity,  as  well  as 
with  such  a  mastery  over  his  language,  as  to  have 
raised  the  spoken  dialect  of  his  own  province  into 
the  literary  language  of  Germany,  and  to  rank  him 
as  the  first  of  the  writers  who  have  disclosed  the 
treasures  of  that  copious  and  nervous  tongue.  These 
distinctions  he  doubtless  owed  partly  to  the  venera- 
tion entertained  for  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  partly  to  popular  tracts,  which  were  not  only 
most  skilfully  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  perhaps  too  much  accommodated  to  their 
taste  by  a  plentiful  seasoning  of  those  personalities 
and  scurrilities,  which,  though  they  promoted  his 
purpose  for  the  time,  cannot  be  perused  without  dis- 
pleasure by  his  warmest  admirers  in  succeeding  ages. 

"  This  great  reformer  of  mankind  was  born  at 
Eisleben,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeldt,  in  the  year 
148.3,  about  thirty  years  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  about  twelve  before  the  discoveries  of 
America  and  of  a  maritime  road  to  India;  a  time 
when  the  papacy  had  not  recovered  the  blow  struck 
against  it  by  the  council  of  Constance ;  and  suffici- 
ently late  to  draw  help  from  the  revival  of  ancient 
literature,  which  the  writings  of  Erasmus  show  to 
have  been  spread  beyond  the  Alps,  and  even  beyond 
the  Rhine.  The  ardour  of  his  mind,  the  elevation 
of  his  genius,  and  the  meditative  character  of  his 
country,  early  led  him  to  that  contemplation  of  the 
vast  and  the  invisible,  to  that  aspiring  pursuit  of  the 
perfect  and  the  boundless,  which  lift  the  soul  of 
man  above  the  vulgar  objects  of  sense  and  appetite, 
of  fear  and  ambition. 

"  The  fate  of  a  comrade,  who  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning  while  walking  in  the  fields   with   Luther, 
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which  is  the  basis  of  all  ethical  judgment,  and  by 
the  power  of  which  he  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  su- 
perstition :  "  Men  are  not  made  truly  righteous  by 
performing  certain  actions  which  are  esternjilly 
good ;  but  men  must  have  righteous  principles  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  they  will  not  fail  to  perform 
virtuous  actions."  Whether  Luther  rightly  under- 
stood the  passages  of  the  New  Testament  on  which 
he  founded  the  peculiar  doctrines  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  advanced  this  comprehensive  principle,  is 
a  question  of  pure  theology,  not  in  the  province  of 
history  to  answer.  But  the  general  terms  which  are 
here  used  enunciate  a  proposition  equally  certain 
and  sublime ;  the  basis  of  all  pure  ethics,  the  cement 
of  eternal  alliance  between  morality  and  religion, 
and  the  badge  of  the  independence  of  both  on  the 
low  motives  and  dim  insight  of  human  laws.  Luther, 
in  a  more  specific  application  of  his  principle,  used 
it  to  convey  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ; 
but  the  very  generality  of  his  own -terms  proves  the 
applicability  of  the  principle  to  be  far  more  extensive. 

"  He  saw  the  pure  moral  principle  in  its  religious 
form ;  but  his  words  enounce  it  as  it  exists  in  itself, 
independent  of  all  application,  lie  did  not  perceive 
that  this  doctrine  rendered  the  use  of  fear  and  force 
to  make  men  more  virtuous  and  religious,  the  most 
absurd  of  all  impossible  attempts ;  since  virtue  and 
religion  have  their  seats  in  an  inviolable  sanctuary, 
which  neither  force  nor  fear  can  approach ;  and  that 
it  placed  in  the  clearest  light  the  natural  unfitness 
of  law,  which  seeks  only  to  restrain  outward  acts, 
and  which  has,  indeed,  no  means  of  going  farther, 
for  a  coalition  with  those  purer  and  more  elevated 
principles  which  regard  human  actions  as  only  va- 
luable when  thty  are  the  outward  aud  visible  signs 
of  inward  and  mental  excellence. 

"  But  it  is  evident  that  a  mind  engrossed  by  con- 
siderations of  this  nature  was  not  in  a  mood  to  en- 
dure with  patience  the  monstrous  language  of  Tetzel. 
Luther  had  not  travelled  in  search  of  grievances;  he 
haJ  even  buried  in  respectful  silence  the  result  of 
his  observation  on  the  immorality  and  irreligion  of 
Rome.  He  was  assailed  at  home  by  representa- 
tions, which,  if  our  accounts  be  accurate,  were  little 
less  than  dissuasives  from  the  cultivation  of  virtuous 
dispositions.  It  is  now  no  longer  contended  that  he 
was  insLiiiatod  by  resentment  at  a  supposed  transfer 
of  the  distribution  of  indulgences  to  the  Dominicans, 
from  his  own  order  the  Augustinians,  who,  in  truth, 
had  very  seldom  enjoyed  that  privilege.  It  had  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  aud  only  bestowed  on  one  Augustinian 
for  more  than  half  a  century  before  Luther. 

"  He  published  in  1517  ninety-five  theses,  in  the 
U'Sual  form  of  themes  for  disputation,  in  which  he 
impugned  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  and  denied  the 
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passionate  and  conscientious  frame  of  mind.  Where 
these  aie  wanting,  outward  acts  can  make  no  com- 
pensation for  their  absence ;  because  the  mental 
qualities  themselves  are  the  sole  objects  of  moral 
approbation.  When  the  whole  moral  value  of  out- 
ward acts  is  ascribed  to  the  dispositions  and  iutcn- 
lious,  which,  in  the  case  of  our  fellows,  we  can  un- 
derstand only  from  the  language  of  their  habitual 
conduct,  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  reasonable 
being  to  harbour  so  vain  a  conceit,  as  that  he  can 
compromise  with  his  conscience  for  deficiency  in 
one  duty  by  practising  more  of  another.  Froiu  the 
promulgation  of  this  principle,  therefore,  may  be 
dated  the  downfall  of  superstition,  which  is  founded 
on  commutations,  compromises,  exchanges,  substi- 
tutes for  a  pure  mind,  fatal  to  morality  ;  and  upon 
the  exaggerated  estimate  of  practices,  more  or  less 
useful,  but  never  beneficial  otherwise  than  as  means. 

"  L'lrich  Zuinglius,  a  Swiss  priest,  preached 
against  indulgences  about  the  same  time  with  Lu- 
ther liimself.  He  inculcated  milder  doctrines,  and 
was  distinguished  by  a  more  charitable  spirit,  than 
any  other  reformer;  but  though  some  of  his  opini- 
ons have  been  adopted  by  many  protestants,  his 
premature  death  prevented  him  from  establishing 
au  ascendant  even  in  his  own  country.  The  sceptre 
of  the  reformation  in  Switzerland  fell  into  the 
powerful  hands  of  John  Calvin,  or  Jean  Chauvin,  a 
native  of  Noyon,  in  Picardy,  who,  in  1534,  esta- 
blished the  protestant  religion  and  a  democratical 
form  of  government  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  The 
second  of  the  German  refonners  was  Melaucthon,  or 
Schwarzerde,  one  of  the  restorers  of  ancient  learn- 
ing, who  did  much  to  recover  Grecian  philosophy 
from  the  mountainous  masses  under  which  it  lay 
buried  among  the  schoolmen,  but  who  would  have 
been  of  too  gentle  a  spirit  for  an  age  of  reformation, 
if  that  very  gentleness  had  not  disposed  him  to  seek 
steadiness  in  submission  to  the  commanding  and 
energetic  genius  of  Luther.  After  the  death  of  his 
master,  he,  like  Zuinglius,  rejected  the  stern  dogma 
of  absolute  predestination,  in  which  he  has  been 
followed  by  the  Lutheran  body,  leaving  it  to  become, 
in  after  ages,  the  distinction  of  the  followers  of  Cal- 
vin, and  still  more  of  his  successor  Bcza,  or  Theo- 
dore de  Bcze,  a  Burgundian. 

"  At  a  somewhat  later  moment,  the  whole  body 
of  dissenters  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church  re- 
ceived the  name  of  protestants,  from  their  common 
protest  against  an  intolerant  edict  of  the  imperial 
diet  holden  at  Spire. 

"  The  Lutherans  called  themselves  evangelical 
christians,  from  their  profession  of  drawing  their 
doctrines  from  the  scriptures  alone.  They  were 
called  followers  of  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  from 
a  confession  of  their  faith  delivered  to  the  diet  in 
that  city  by  Melancthon.  The  followers  of  Calvin 
aiisumcd  the  designation  of  the  reformed  church, 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  mark imr  more  strongly 
that  they  had  made  more  changes  in  church  govern- 
ment than  their  protestant  brethren.  A  Calvinist 
and  a  presbytcrian  became  in  England  synonymous 
terms.  The  word  Calvinist  now  denotes  all  who,  in 
any  protestant  communion,  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
abitoiute  predestination.  It  is  synonymous  with 
predcstinarian.  Many  episcopalians  are  now  Cal- 
viuiatx  ;  many  presSyterians  are  anli-Calvinists. 

"  The  subject  of  fiercest  controversy  among  pro- 
tcntants  was  the  nature  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  A  rejection  by  all  protestants  of 
the  ancient  doctrine  or  language,  which  represented 
the  bread  and  wine  to  be.  in  that  iiacrcd  rite,  tran 


substantiated  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was, 
of  all  protestant  deviations,  that  which  most  excited 
the  dread  and  horror  of  pious  catholics,  who  consi- 
dered the  heretics  as  thus  cutting  asunder  the  closest 
ties  which  bound  the  devout  heart  to  the  Deity.  Yet 
Luther  only  substituted  one  unintelligible  term, 
'  consubstanliation,'  for  the  more  ancient  but  equally 
uuintelligible  term,  '  transubstantiation.'  Even 
Calvin  paid  so  much  regard  to  ancient  dogmas,  as 
to  maintain  the  '  real'  though  not  '  bodily'  presence 
of  the  '  body'  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament;  and  the 
church  of  England,  in  her  solicitude  to  avoid  ex- 
treme opinions,  and  to  reject  no  language  associ- 
ated with  devotion,  has  not  altogether  avoided  the 
same  incomprehensible  and  seemingly  contradictory 
forms  of  speech.  Zuinglius,  and  some  of  the  Lu- 
therans, who  openly  declared  their  conviction  that 
this  venerable  rite  was  merely  a  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  were  the  only  reformers  who 
made  a  substantial  alteration  in  the  old  creed,  and 
expressed  themselves,  on  this  subject  at  least,  with 
perfect  perspicuity. 

"  Erasmus,  the  prince  of  European  scholars,  was 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  matu- 
rity of  his  fame,  when  Luther  began  to  preach  the 
reformation  at  Wittemberg.  No  man  had  more  se- 
verely lashed  the  superstitions  which  were  miscalled 
acts  of  piety,  or  scourged  the  frauds  and  debauch- 
eries of  the  priesthood  with  a  more  vigorous  arm. 
The  ridicule  which  he  so  plentifully  poured  on  the 
monks  during  his  residence  in  England  doubtless 
contributed  to  their  easy  overthrow  in  this  country. 
He  was  pleased  with  Luther  as  long  as  the  reformer 
confined  himself  to  the  amendment  of  faults,  without 
impugning  the  authority,  or  assailing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church.  Erasmus,  however,  as  early  as 
1520,  informed  Luther  that  he  did  not  court  mar- 
tyrdom, for  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  unfit;  that 
he  would  rather  be  mistaken  in  some  points,  than 
fight  for  truth  at  the  expense  of  division  and  dis- 
turbance ;  that  he  should  not  separate  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  though  he  was  very  desirous  that  her  errors 
should  be  amended  by  her  own  established  authori- 
ties. Nor  was  the  demeanour  of  the  Saxon  reformer 
towards  this  illustrious  scholar,  in  the  beginning, 
worthy  of  much  censure.  Erasmus  was  not  re- 
quired to  commit  any  absolute  breach  of  the  neu- 
trality which  his  age  and  character  seemed  to  im- 
pose on  him.  But,  when  all  differences  had  been 
widened  by  the  excesses  of  the  German  boors  and 
of  the  Dutch  anabaptists,  Erasmus  recoiled  more 
violently  from  approaches  to  the  Lutherans.  Though 
the  monks  abated  nought  of  their  hatred,  the  Roman 
politicians  felt  the  necessity  of  courting  the  dictator 
of  literature  ;  they  appealed  to  former  good  offices  ; 
ihey  held  out  the  hope  of  further  favours.  Their 
disj)leasure  was  still  formidable,  and  Erasmus,  it 
must  be  owned  with  regret,  made  too  large  sacri- 
fices to  his  poverty  and  his  fears.  On  the  other 
hand,  every  concession  or  approach  to  the  ancient 
church  was  treated  as  an  act  not  only  of  insincerity, 
but  an  example  of  apostasy  and  desertion;  charge 
which,  as  he  never  enlisted  in  the  Lutheran  army, 
he  did  not  strictly  deserve.  He  was  incensed  at 
their  invoctives;  yet  even  then  he  deplored  the 
dreadful  bloodshed  which  attended  the  sujipression 
of  the  boors'  revolt,  in  which  a  h\indrcd  thousand 
persons  were  put  to  death.  In  his  latter  years,  a 
cardinal's  hat  was  offered  to  him:  he  declined  it; 
but  it  is  not  to  he.  denied  that,  if  the  convulsions  of 
the  age  did  not  make  him  a  true  papist,  at  least  they 
rendered  him  a  member  of  the  papal  faciinn. 
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haps  he  did  not  dare  to  form  decisive  opinions  con- 
cerning fiercely  controverted  dogmas  in  theology. 
He  was  accused,  but  without  proof,  of  unbelief  in 
the  Trinity.  The  creed  which  he  had  brought  his 
mind  to  embrace  distinctly  seems  to  have  been  short 
and  simple;  and  that  of  which  he  would  have  desired 
a  profession  from  others  would  probably  have  com- 
prehended the  greater  part  of  Christian  communi- 
ties. He  died  in  I53ti  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age — certainly  not  reconciled  to  Luther  by  the 
cruel  murder  of  his  illustrious  friend  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  last  and  most  mournful  event  of  which  he 
lived  to  be  a  witness.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  with- 
out the  suspicions  of  exaggeration,  that  his  learning, 
his  powers  of  reason,  imagination,  and  wit,  were  in 
his  own  age  unmatched,  that  his  attainments  were 
stupendous,  and  that,  if  his  lot  had  fallen  on  happier 
times,  his  faults  and  infirmities  would  have  been 
lost  in  the  mild  lustre  of  the  neighbouring  and  kin- 
dred virtues. 

■'  The  Calvinists  adopted  a  democratic  constitution 
for  their  church,  in  which  all  the  ministers  were  of 
equal  rank  and  power.  The  Lutherans  retained 
bishops,  but  very  limited  in  jurisdiction,  and  much 
lowered  in  revenue.  The  church  of  England,  gene- 
rally but  prudently  and  moderately  inclining  to  an 
agreement  with  Calvin  in  doctrine,  retained  the 
same  ranks  of  secular  clergy,  and  much  of  the  same 
forms  of  public  worship,  which  prevailed  in  the  an- 
cient church  :  while  she,  in  some  respects,  enlarged 
episcopal  authority  by  releasing  it  from  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

"It  is  unfit  to  continue  these  sketches  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  brief  as  they  must  needs  be.  It  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  return  to  them  when  their 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  England  becomes  more 
conspicuous.  The  civil  history  of  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  prevalent 
opinions  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  revived  activity 
(.f  principles  of  reformation  in  the  nineteenth,  are 
all  of  them  unintelligible  without  reference  to  the 
opinions  and  disputes  of  religious  parties. 

"  A  revolt  of  the  boors  of  Suabia  in  the  year  1525, 
spread  alarm  through  Germany,  and  was  trium- 
phantly appealed  to  by  the  antagonists  of  the  re- 
formation as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  fatal  tendency  of 
its  anarchical  principles.  These  unhappy  peasants 
were  in  a  state  of  villainage ;  the  grievances  from 
which  they  prayed  for  deliverance  were  real  and 
great  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  their  de- 
mands were,  emancipation  from  personal  bondage, 
the  right  of  electing  their  religious  teachers,  that  of 
killing  untamed  animals  without  the  restraint  of  game 
laws,  and  a  participation  of  the  people  with  the 
clergy  in  tithes  which  they  desired  to  limit  to  corn 
alone.  These  demands  were  in  themselves  not  un- 
reasonable, though  urged  by  armed  revolters.  The 
conduct  of  Luther  at  this  trying  moment  was  un- 
exceptionable ;  he  condemned  altogether  the  insur- 
gents, and  earnestly  exhorted  their  lords  to  humanity 
and  forbearance.  If  he  departed  somewhat  from 
'fair  equality,  fraternal  law,'  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
hard  masters;  to  which  extreme  he  was  driven  by  his 
solicitude  to  rescue  the  reformation  from  the  charge 
of  fomenting  rebellion.  His  policy,  however,  was 
vain  ;  his  antagonists  were  not  to  be  conciliated.  It 
he  was  silent  or  cool  he  was  said  to  connive  at  the 
rebellion  ;  if  it  continued  to  rage  in  spite  of  his 
warmest  censures,  he  was  said  to  show  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  anarchy  inherent  in  revolt  against  religion 
rendered  the  protestant  boors  ungovernable  by  their 
own  favourite  leaders.     The  lords  subdued  the  re- 


bellion ;  and,  according  to  the  usage  in  like  cases, 
disregarded  the  grievances,  while  they  drowned  the 
revolt  in  a  deluge  of  blood. 

"  Such  disorders  are  incident  to  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  movements  of  the  human  mind ; 
because  such  movements  awaken  the  strongest  inte- 
rests and  excite  the  deepest  passions  of  multitudes ; 
and  are  often  as  much  perverted  by  the  expectations 
and  the  violences  of  ignorant  and  impatient  sup- 
porters as  they  are  by  the  systematical  resistance  oi 
avowed  enemies.  It  'sometimes  happens,  that  the 
very  grievousness  of  the  evils  unfits  the  suff'erers  for 
the  perilous  remedies  which  are  alone  slHcacious ; 
because,  as  in  the  case  of  the  German  boors,  it  dis- 
ables them  from  applying  these  ambiguous  agents 
with  the  moderation  and  caution  which  are  seldom 
joined  to  the  spirit  of  political  enterprise.  Poisons 
are  often  efficacious  remedies;  but  their  powers  o. 
destruction  are  quickly  restored  by  a  slight  excess  in 
their  use. 

"  While  the  enemies  of  the  reformation  were  ex- 
ulting over  the  violence  of  the  oppressed  boors,  the 
better  and  more  natural  fruits  of  it  sprang  up  in  all 
those  situations  where  the  soil  was  weU  prepared  to 
receive  it.  The  greatest  of  the  imperial  cities  which, 
from  Strasburgh  and  Cologne  to  Hamburgh,  pre- 
served a  republican  constitution,  adopted  the  Lu 
theran  protest  against  tlie  papacy.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries, containing  the  most  industrious  and  opulent 
communities  to  the  northward  of  the  Alps,  showed, 
like  the  German  towns,  that  the  disposition  to  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  began  to  steal  unperceived  on 
the  j)artisan&  of  the  reformation,  was  best  received, 
and  most  heartily  welcomed,  by  the  commercial 
interest — that  new  and  rising  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  mere  fact  of  whose  growth  indicated  the 
advances  of  civilization.  Of  the  two  monarchies  Oi 
the  North,  then  among  the  most  free  governments  oi 
Europe,  Denmark  was  the  first  to  embrace  the  Lu 
theran  doctrine  (1522) ;  and  in  Sweden  (152G)  Gus 
tavus  Vasa,  who  delivered  his  country  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty, 
paved  the  way  for  religious  freedom  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  protestant  religion." 

It  may  not,  on  so  important  a  subject  as  the  re- 
formation, be  improper  to  slightly  notice  a  few  of  the 
opinions  of  our  other  historians,  as  to  what  were  the 
main  causesof  thatevent.  Lingard urges  theschisms 
of  the  Augustine  and  Dominican  friars,  the  last 
of  whom  were  confided  with  the  profitable  agency  oi 
the  indulgences,  to  the  great  anger  of  the  former. 
Luther  was  of  the  Augustine  brotherhood,  and  is  re- 
presented as  the  disciple  if  not  at  first  the  tool  Oi 
Staupitz,  the  vicar  of  that  order,  who  felt  aggrieved 
that  the  lucrative  office  of  collecting  the  contribu- 
tions had  been  bestowed  on  Tetzel,  vicar  of  the 
Dominican  order.  The  following  are  the  principal 
circumstances  which  this  catholic  historian  dwells  on  : 

"1.  There  existed  in  Germany  a  very  prevalent 
feeling  of  disaffection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The 
violent  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors 
in  former  times  had  left  a  germ  of  discontent,  which 
required  but  little  aid  to  shoot  into  open  hostility  : 
and  the  minds  of  men  had  of  late  years  been  em- 
bittered by  frequent  but  useless  complaints  of  the 
expedients  devised  by  the  papal  court  to  fill  its 
treasury  at  the  expense  of  the  natives. 

"  2.  The  chief  of  the  German  prelates  were  at 
the  same  time  secular  princes  :  and,  as  they  had 
been  promoted  more  on  account  of  their  birth  than 
their  merit,  they  frequently  seemed  to  merge  their 
spiritual  in  their  temporal  character.     Hence  tlip- 
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neglected  the  episcopal  functions:  tbe  clergy,  almost 
free  from  restraint,  became  illiterate  ami  iuimoral : 
and  ttie  people  teasing  to  respei  t  those  whom  they 
could  not  esteem,  inveighed  against  the  riches  of 
the  church,  complained  of  the  severity  with  which 
the  clerical  dues  were  exacted  in  the  spiritual  courts, 
and  loudly  called  for  the  removal  of  many  real  or 
imaginary  grievances,  which  arose  from  the  dcuiiuids 
of  the  popes  and  the  exercise  of  the  cpiscoi)al  ju- 
risdiction, and  which  for  years  had  been  the  subject 
of  consultations,  of  remonstrances,  and  even  me- 
naces. These  attempts  had  iudced  failed:  but  the 
success  of  Luther  revived  the  hopes  of  the  discon- 
tented ;  and  thousands  ranged  tliemsclvcs  under  the 
banner  of  the  innovators  without  any  idea  of  trench- 
ing on  the  ancient  faith,  and  led  solely  by  the  hope 
of  reforming  abuses. 

"  .3.  The  recent  invention  of  printing,  by  multi- 
plying the  copies  of  books  and  the  number  of  read- 
ers, had  given  a  new  and  extraordinary  impulse  to 
the  powers  and  passions  of  men,  who  began  to  con- 
ceive that  their  ancestors  had  been  kept  not  only  in 
intellectual  but  also  in  civil  thraldom.  Works  de- 
scriptive of  their  rights  were  circulated  and  read 
with  avidity:  the  oppression  exercised  by  their  rul- 
ers, and  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  became  the 
ordinary  topics  of  conversation:  and  the  inferior 
nobles  in  each  state  laboured  to  emancipate  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  their  princes,  and  to  es- 
tablish their  dependence  on  the  empire  alone.  All 
Germany  was  in  a  ferment :  and  Luther  converted 
the  general  feeling  to  his  own  purpose  with  admir- 
able address.  T/iey  contended  for  civil,  he  for  reli- 
gious liberty.  Both  had  a  similar  object  in  view  ; 
both  ought  to  support  each  other.  The  titles  which 
he  gave  to  his  works  aided  his  purpose.  He  wrote 
of  "  Christian  freedom,"  and  against  the  "  Bondage 
of  Babylon;"  liberty  was  constantly  in  his  mouth 
and  in  his  writings :  and  he  solemnly  protested, 
that  his  only  object  was  to  free  mankind  from  the 
intolerable  despotism  of  the  church  of  Home.  These 
acts  wrought  the  desired  effect:  and  though  at  first 
few  of  the  princes  became  proselytes,  the  great  body 
of  the  German  nobles  applauded  and  seconded  his 
attempts. 

"  4.  Since  the  revival  of  letters,  there  had  arisen 
in  Germany  a  numerous  body  of  scholars,  called 
humanists,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  and  exercised  an  extensive  sway  over 
the  public  mind.  The  bitterest  enmity  had  for  some 
years  existed  between  them  and  the  theologians : 
and  the  opprobrious  terms  of  "  barbarian  and  infi- 
del," were  the  appellations  by  which  the  combatants 
usually  distinguished  each  other.  But  of  all  the 
theologians,  the  Dominican  friars  were  peculiar  ob- 
,\ects  of  hatred  and  ridicule  to  the  humanists,  be- 
cause the  former,  as  censors  of  books,  frequently  sup- 
pressed or  corrected  the  works  of  the  latter.  Hence 
these  almost  without  exception,  professed  themselves 
the  admirers  of  Luther,  and  enjoyed  the  distress  to 
which  the  new  preacher  often  reduced  his  antago- 
nists. As  the  humanists  alone  possessed  the  charms  of 
Htyle,  their  works  in  his  favour  were  generally  read  : 
while  the  writings  of  the  theologians,  composed  in 
the  uninviting  language  of  the  schools,  were  seldom 
peru'ed,  and  still  more  seldom  understood.  More- 
over the  press  was  entirely  at  their  command  ;  and 
we  arc  ashured  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  oppo- 
nents of  Luther  could  find  a  prinU-r  to  iiublish  their 
works.  Even  the  great  scholars  who  were  cherished 
by  the  patronage  of  Leo  rcmaiued  for  years  indif- 
Tercnt  ipectalor»  of  the  dispute  :  uor  was  it  till  ex- 


perience had  convinced  them  of  their  own  impru- 
dence, that  they  condescended  to  engage  in  the  con- 
tost  when  it  was  toe  late  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
their  adversary." 

Hallam  confines  himself  chiefly  to  its  progress  in 
England,  and  in  accordance  with  most  other  writers, 
attributes  its  success  to  the  remains  of  LoUardism 
and  the  refusal  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  sanction 
the  divorce  of  Catherine.  Hume  proceeds  as 
follows : 

As  there  still  subsisted  in  England  great  remains 
of  the  Lollards,  whose  principles  resembled  those  ol 
Luther,  the  new  doctrines  secretly  gained  many 
partisans  among  t!ie  laity  of  all  ranks  and  denomi- 
nations. But  Henry  had  been  educated  in  a  strict 
attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he  bore  a 
particular  prejudice  against  Luther,  who  in  his 
writings  spoke  with  contempt  of  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  king's  favourite  author:  he  opposed  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  progress  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  by 
all  the  influence  which  his  extensive  and  almost  ab- 
solute authority  conferred  upon  him :  he  even  under- 
took to  combat  them  with  weapons  not  usually  em- 
ployed by  monarchs,  especially  those  in  the  flower 
of  their  age  and  force  of  their  passions.  He  wrote 
a  book  in  Latin  against  the  principles  of  Luther ;  a 
performance  which,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
subject  and  the  age,  does  no  discredit  to  his  capacity. 
He  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Leo,  who  received  so  magni- 
ficent a  present  with  great  testimony  of  regard;  and 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  "  defender  of  the  faith  ;" 
an  appellation  still  retained  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land. Luther,  who  was  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
soon  published  an  answer  to  Henry;  and,  without 
regard  to  the  dignity  of  his  antagonist,  treated  him 
with  all  the  acrimony  of  style  to  which  in  the  course 
of  his  polemics  he  had  so  long  been  accustomed. 
The  king  by  this  ill-usage  was  still  more  prejudiced 
against  the  new  doctrines;  but  the  public,  who  na- 
turally favour  the  weaker  party,  were  inclined  to 
attribute  to  Luther  the  victory  in  the  dispute.  And 
as  the  controversy  became  more  illustrious  by 
Henry's  entering  the  lists,  it  drew  still  more  the 
attention  of  mankind;  and  the  Lutheran  doctrin« 
daily  acquired  new  converts  in  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  quick  and  surprising  progress  of  this  bold 
sect,  may  justly  in  part  be  ascribed  to  the  late  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  revival  of  learning  :  not 
that  reason  bore  any  considerable  share  in  opening 
men's  eyes  with  regard  to  the  impostures  of  tlic 
Romish  church:  for  of  all  branches  of  literature 
philosophy  had,  as  yet,  and  till  long  afterwards, 
made  tiie  most  inconsiderable  progress;  neither  i> 
there  any  instance  that  argument  has  ever  been 
able  to  free  the  people  from  that  enormous  load  nl 
absurdity  with  which  superstition  has  every  where 
overwhelmed  them:  not  to  mention,  that  the  rapi'l 
advance  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  the  violence 
with  which  it  was  embraced,  prove  sufficiently  that 
it  owed  not  its  success  to  reason  and  reflection.  The 
art  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning  forwarded 
its  progress  in  another  manner.  By  means  of  that 
art  the  books  of  Luther  and  his  sectaries,  full  of 
vehemence,  declamation,  and  a  rude  eloqueuce, 
were  propagated  more  quickly,  ami  in  greater  num- 
bers. The  minds  of  men,  somewhat  awakened  from 
a  profound  sleep  of  so  many  centuries,  were  pre- 
pared for  every  novelty,  and  scrupled  less  to  tread 
iu  any  unusual  path  which  was  opened  to  them. 
And  as  copies  of  the  scriptures  and  other  ancient 
mouumentB  of  the  Christian  faith  became  more 
common,  men  perceived  the  innovations  which  were 
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introduced  after  the  first  centuries ;  and  though  argu- 
ment and  reasoning  could  not  give  conviction,  an 
historical  fact,  well  supported,  was  able  to  make  im- 
pression ontheirundcrstandings.  Many  of  the  powers, 
indeed,  assumed  by  the  church  of  Rome,  were  very 
ancient,  and  were  prior  to  almost  every  political 
government  established  in  Europe  :  but  as  the  eccle- 
siastics would  not  agree  to  possess  their  privileges 
as  matters  of  civil  right,  which  time  might  render 
valid,  but  appealed  still  to  a  divine  origin,  men  were 
tempted  to  look  into  their  primitive  charter  ;  and 
they  could,  without  much  difficulty,  perceive  its  de- 
fect in  truth  and  authenticity. 

In  order  to  bestow  on  this  topic  the  greater  influ- 
ence, Luther  and  his  followers,  not  satisfied  with 
opposing  the  pretended  divinity  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  displaying  the  temporal  inconveniences 
of  that  establishment,  carried  matters  much  farther, 
and  treated  the  religion  of  their  ancestors  as  abomi- 
nable, detestable,  damnable ;  foretold  by  sacred  writ 
itself  as  the  source  of  all  wickedness  and  pollution. 
They  denominated  the  pope  antichrist,  called  his 
communion  the  scarlet  whore,  and  gave  to  Rome  the 
appellation  of  Babylon  ;  expressions  which,  however 
applied,  were  to  be  found  in  scripture,  and  which 
were  better  calculated  to  operate  on  the  multitude 
than  the  most  solid  arguments.  Excited  by  contest 
and  persecution  on  the  one  hand,  by  success  and 
applause  on  the  other,  many  of  the  reformers  carried 
to  the  greatest  extremity  their  opposition  to  the 
church  of  Rome ;  and  in  contradiction  to  the  multi- 
plied superstitions  with  which  that  communion  was 
loaded,  they  adopted  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devo- 
tion, which  admitted  of  no  observances,  rites,  or 
ceremonies,  but  placed  all  merit  in  a  mysterious 
species  of  faith,  inward  vision,  rapture,  and  ecstacy. 
The  new  sectaries,  seized  with  this  spirit,  were  inde- 
fatigable in  the  propagation  of  their  doctrine,  and 
set  at  defiance  all  the  anathemas  and  punishments 
with  which  the  Roman  pontiff  endeavoured  to  over- 
whelm them. 

That  the  civil  power,  however,  might  afford  them 
protection  against  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  the 
Lutherans  advanced  doctrines  favourable  in  some 
respect  to  the  temporal  authority  of  sovereigns. 
They  inveighed  against  the  abuses  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  with  which  men  were  at  that  time  generally 
discontented;  and  they  exhorted  princes  to  reinstate 
themselves  in  those  powers  of  which  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  the  ecclesiastics,  especially  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  had  so  long  bereaved  them.  They  con- 
demned celibacy  and  monastic  vows,  and  thereby 
opened  the  doors  of  the  convents  to  those  who  were 
either  tired  of  the  obedience  and  chastity,  or  dis- 
gusted with  the  license  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
lived.  They  blamed  the  excessive  riches,  the  idle- 
ness, the  libertinism  of  the  clergy ;  and  pointed  out 
their  treasures  and  revenues  as  lawful  spoil  to  the 
first  invader.  And  as  the  ecclesiastics  had  hitherto 
conducted  a  willing  and  a  stupid  audience,  and  were 
totally  unacquainted  with  controversy,  much  more 
with  every  species  of  true  literature,  they  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves  against  men  armed 
with  authorities,  quotations,  and  popular  topics,  and 
qualified  to  triumph  in  every  altercation  or  debate. 
Such  were  the  advantages  with  which  the  reformers 
began  their  attack  on  the  Romish  hierarchy;  and 
such  were  the  causes  of  their  rapid  and  astonishing 
success. 

Leo  X.,  whose  oversights  and  too  supine  trust  in 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  people  had  given  rise 
to  this  sect,  tut  whose  sound  judgment,  moderation, 


and  temper,  were  well  qualified  to  retard  its  pro- 
gress, died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  a  little  after  he 
received  the  king's  book  against  Luther ;  and  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Adrian,  3 
Fleming,  who  had  been  tutor  to  the  Emperoi 
Charles.  This  man  was  fitted  to  gain  on  the  re- 
formers by  the  integrity,  candour,  and  simplicity  of 
manners  which  distinguished  his  character  ;  but  so 
violent  were  their  prejudices  against  the  church,  he 
rather  hurt  the  cause  by  his  imprudent  exercise  of 
those  virtues.  He  frankly  confessed,  that  many 
abominable  and  detestable  practices  prevailed  in  the 
court  of  Rome  ;  and  by  this  sincere  avowal  he  gave 
occasion  of  much  triumph  to  the  Lutherans.  This 
pontiff  also,  whose  penetration  was  not  equal  to  his 
good  intentions,  was  seduced  to  concur  in  that 
league  which  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed  against 
France,  and  he  thereby  augmented  the  scandal  oc- 
casioned by  the  practice  of  so  many  preceding  popes, 
who  still  made  their  spiritual  arms  subservient  to 
political  purposes. 

The  emperor,  who  knew  that  Wolsey  had  re- 
ceived a  disappointment  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by 
the  election  of  Adrian,  and  who  dreaded  the  resent- 
ment of  that  haughty  minister,  was  solicitous  to  re- 
pair the  breach  made  in  their  friendship  by  this  in- 
cident. He  paid  another  visit  to  England;  and 
besides  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  king  and  the 
cardinal,  he  renewed  to  Wolsey  all  the  promises 
which  he  had  made  him,  of  seconding  his  pretensions 
to  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey,  sensible  that  Adrian's 
great  age  and  infirmities  promised  a  speedy  vacancy, 
dissembled  his  resentment,  and  was  willing  to  hope 
for  a  more  prosperous  issue  to  the  next  election 
The  emperor  renewed  the  treaty  made  at  Bruges,  to 
which  some  articles  were  added  ;  and  he  agreed  to 
indemnify  both  the  king  and  Wolsey  for  the  revenue 
which  they  should  lose  by  a  breach  with  France. 
The  more  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Henry  and  the 
English  nation,  he  gave  to  Surrey,  admiral  of  Eng- 
land, a  commission  for  being  admiral  of  his  domi- 
nions; and  he  himself  was  installed  knight  of  the 
garter  at  London.  After  a  stay  of  six  weeks  in 
England,  he  embarked  at  Southampton,  and  in  ten 
days  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  soon  pacified  the 
tumults  which  had  arisen  in  his  absence. 

The  king  declared  war  against  France ;  and  this 
measure  was  founded  on  so  little  reason,  that  he 
could  allege  nothing  as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  but 
Francis's  refusal  to  submit  to  his  arbitration,  and 
his  sending  Albany  into  Scotland.  This  last  step 
had  not  been  taken  by  the  French  king,  till  he  was 
quite  assured  of  Henry's  resolution  to  attack  him 
Surrey  landed  some  troops  at  Cherbourg  in  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  after  laying  waste  the  country,  he 
sailed  to  Morlaix,  a  rich  town  in  Britanny,  which 
he  took  and  plundered.  The  English  merchants  had 
great  property  in  tiat  place,  which  was  no  more 
spared  by  the  soldiers  than  the  goods  of  the  French 
Surrey  then  left  the  charge  of  the  fleet  to  the  vice- 
admiral  ;  and  sailed  to  Calais,  where  he  took  the 
command  of  the  English  army  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  France.  This  army,  when  joined  bv 
forces  from  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command 
of  the  count  de  Buren,  amounted  in  the  whole  to 
18,000  men. 

The  French  had  made  it  a  maxim  in  almost  all 
their  wars  with  the  English  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  never  without  great  necessity  to  hazard 
a  general  engagement  and  the  duke  of  Vendome, 
who  commanded  the  French  army,  now  embraced 
this  wise  policy      He   supplied  tho  towns  most  ex- 
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uosed,  especially  Boulogne,  Montrciiil,  Teroiionuc, 
Hodin,  with  strong  garrisons  and  plonty  of  provi- 
sions :  he  himself  took  post  at  Abbevillo,  with  some 
Swiss  and  French  infantry,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  : 
the  count  of  Guise  encamped  under  Montreuil  with 
six  thousand  men.  These  two  bodies  were  in  a 
situation  to  join  upon  occasion ;  to  throw  supply 
into  any  town  that  was  threatened  ;  and  to  harass 
the  English  in  every  movement.  Surrey,  who  was 
not  provided  with  magazines,  first  divided  his  troops 
for  the  convenience  of  subsisting  them;  but  finding 
that  his  quarters  were  every  moment  beaten  up  by 
the  activity  of  the  French  generals,  he  drew  together 
his  forces.'and  laid  siege  to  Hcdin.  But  neither  did 
he  succeed  in  this  enterprise.  The  garrison  made 
vigorous  sallies  upon  his  army :  the  French  forces 
assaulted  him  from  without:  great  rains  fell:  fatigue 
and  bad  weather  threw  the  soldiers  into  dysenteries: 
and  Surrey  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  put 
his  troops  into  winier-quarters  about  the  end  of 
October.  His  rear-guard  was  attacked  at  Pas  in 
Artois,  and  five  or  six  hundred  men  were  cut  off; 
nor  could  all  his  efforts  make  him  master  of  one 
place  within  the  French  frontier. 

The  allies  were  more  successful  in  Italy.  Lau- 
trec,  who  commanded  the  French,  lost  a  great  battle 
at  Bicocca,  near  Milan,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
with  the  remains  of  his  army.  This  misfortune, 
which  proceeded  from  Francis's  negligence  in  not 
supplying  Lautrec  with  money,  was  followed  by  the 
loss  of  Genoa.  The  castle  of  Cremona  was  the  sole 
fortress  in  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

Europe  was  now  in  such  a  situation,  and  so  con- 
nected by  different  alliances  and  interests,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  war  to  be  kindled  in  one 
part,  and  not  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  whole  : 
but  of  all  the  leagues  among  kingdoms,  the  closest 
was  that  which  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
France  and  Scotland;  and  the  English,  while  at 
war  with  the  former  nation,  could  not  hope  to  re- 
main long  unmolested  on  the  northern  frontier.  No 
sooner  had  Albany  arrived  in  Scotland,  than  he 
took  measures  for  kindling  a  war  with  England; 
and  he  summoned  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdum 
to  meet  in  the  fields  of  Koslinc.  He  thence  con- 
ducted the  army  southwards  into  Annandale,  and 
prepared  to  pass  the  borders  at  Solway-Frith.  But 
many  of  the  nobility  were  disgusted  with  the  re- 
gent's administration  ;  and,  observing  that  his 
connexions  with  Scotland  were  feeble  in  compari- 
son of  those  which  he  maintained  with  France,  they 
murmured  that,  for  the  sake  of  foreign  interests, 
their  peace  should  so  often  be  disturbed,  and  war 
di'riug  their  king's  minority  be  wantonly  entered 
into  with  a  neighliouring  nation,  so  much  superior 
in  force  and  riches.  The  (iordons,  in  particular, 
refused  to  advance  any  farther;  and  Albany,  ob- 
serving a  general  discontent  to  prevail,  was  obliged 
to  conclude  a  truce  with  Lord  Dacres,  warden  ol 
the  English  west  marches.  Soon  after  he  departed 
fur  France  ;  and,  lest  the  ojjposite  faction  should 
gather  force  m  his  absence,  he  sent  thither  before 
him  the  earl  of  Angus,  husband  to  the  queen- 
dowager. 

Next  year,  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantage 
of  the  regent's  absenci',  marched  an  army  iiiti>  Scot- 
land under  the  command  of  Surrey,  who  ravaged 
the  Mer»e  and  Tevioldalc  without  opposition,  and 
burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh.  Tlic  Scot«  had 
neither  king  nor  regent  to  conduct  'hem  :  the  two 
Humes  bad   been  put  lo  utulii :    An^us    was  iu  a 


luanner  banished  :  no  iioblemau  of  vigour  or  autho- 
rity remained,  who  was  qualified  to  assume  the  go- 
vernment: and  the  English  monarch,  who  know 
the  distressed  situation  of  the  country,  determined 
to  push  them  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  engaging 
them,  by  the  sense  of  their  present  weakuess,  to 
make  a  solemn  renunciation  of  the  French  alliance, 
and  to  embrace  that  of  England.  He  even  gave 
them  hopes  of  contracting  a  marriage  between  tlie 
lady  Mary,  heiress  of  England,  and  their  young 
monarch — an  expedient  which  would  for  ever  unite 
the  two  kingdoms  :  and  the  queen-dowager,  with 
her  whole  party,  recommended  every  where  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  alliance,  and  of  a  confederacy  with 
Henry.  They  said  that  the  interests  of  Scotland 
had  too  long  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  French 
nation,  who,  whenever  they  found  themselves  re 
(luced  to  difficulties,  called  for  the  assistance  of  then 
allies,  but  were  ready  to  abandon  them  as  soon  as 
they  found  their  advantage  in  making  peace  witii 
England :  that  where  a  small  state  entered  into  so 
close  a  confederacy  with  a  greater,  it  must  always 
expect  this  treatment,  as  a  consequence  of  the  un- 
equal alliance;  but  there  were  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  the  situation  of  the  kingdoms  which  in 
the  present  case  rendered  it  inevitable  :  that  France 
was  so  distant  and  so  divided  from  them  by  sea, 
that  she  scarcely  could  by  any  means,  and  never 
could  in  time,  send  succours  to  the  Scots,  sufficient 
to  protect  them  against  ravages  from  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdom:  that  nature  had  in  a  manner  formed 
an  alliance  between  the  two  British  nations,  having 
inclosed  them  in  the  same  island;  given  them  the 
same  manners,  language,  laws,  and  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  prepared  every  thing  for  an  intimate 
union  between  them :  and  that  if  national  antipa- 
thies were  abolished,  which  would  soon  be  the  effect 
of  peace,  these  two  kingdoms,  secured  by  the  ocean 
and  by  their  domestic  force,  could  set  at  defiance  all 
foreign  enemies,  and  remain  for  ever  safe  and  un- 
molested. 

The  partisans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the 
other  hand,  said,  that  the  very  reasons  which  were 
urged  in  favour  of  a  league  with  England,  the  vi 
cinity  of  the  kingdom  and  its  superior  force,  wert 
the  real  causes  why  a  sincere  and  durable  confede 
racy  could  never  be  formed  with  that  hostile  nation: 
that  among  neighbouring  states  occasions  of  quarrel 
were  frequent,  and  the  more  powerful  would  be  sure 
to  seize  every  frivolous  pretence  for  oppressing  the 
weaker,  and  reducing  it  to  subjection:  that,  as  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  France  and  England  had 
kindled  a  war  almost  perpetual  between  them,  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wished  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  to  preserve  their  league 
with  the  former  kingdom,  which  balanced  the  force 
of  the  latter:  that  if  they  deserted  that  old  and  salu 
tary  alliance  on  which  their  importance  in  Europe 
chiefly  depended,  their  ancient  enemies,  stimulated 
both  by  interest  and  by  passion,  would  soon  invade 
them  with  superior  force,  and  bereave  them  of  all 
tlieir  liberties  ;  or  if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the  in- 
sidious peace,  by  making  the  Scots  forget  the  use  of 
arms,  would  only  prepare  the  way  for  a  slavery  more 
certain  and  more  irretrievable. 

The  arguuKints  employed  by  the  French  party, 
being  sec(mded  by  the  natural  prejudices  of  the 
people,  seemed  most  prevalent :  and  when  the  re 
gr-nt  himself,  who  had  been  long  detained  beyond 
his  appointed  time  tiy  the  danger  from  the  English 
fleet,  at  last  appeared  among  them,  he  v/ns  able  lo 
throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  side.     By  aulho- 
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rity  of  the  convention  of  states  he  assembled  an 
army,  with  a  view  of  avenging  the  ravages  committed 
by  the  English  iu  the  beginning  of  the  campaign; 
and  he  led  them  southwards  towards  the  borders. 
But  when  they  were  passing  the  Tweed  at  the 
bridge  of  Melross,  the  English  party  raised  again 
such  opposition,  that  Albany  thought  proper  to 
make  a  retreat.  He  marched  downwards  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  keeping  that  river  on  his 
right;  and  fixed  his  camp  opposite  to  Werk  castle, 
which  Surrey  had  lately  repaired.  He  sent  over 
some  troops  to  besiege  this  fortress,  who  made  a 
breach  in  it,  and  stormed  some  of  the  outworks: 
but  the  regent,  hearing  of  the  approach  of  an  Eng- 
lish army,  and  discouraged  by  the  advanced  season, 
thought  proper  to  disband  his  forces,  and  retire  to 
Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he  went  over  to  France, 
and  never  again  returned  to  Scotland.  The  Scottish 
nation,  agitated  by  their  domestic  factions,  were  not 
during  several  years  in  a  condition  to  give  any  more 
disturbance  to  England;  and  Henry  had  full  leisure 
to  prosecute  his  designs  on  the  continent. 

The  reason  why  the  war  against  France  pro- 
ceeded so  slowly  on  the  part  of  England,  was  the 
want  of  money.  All  the  treasures  of  Henry  VH. 
were  long  ago  dissipated ;  the  king's  habits  of  ex- 
pense still  remained;  and  his  revenues  were  un- 
equal even  to  the  ordinary  charge  of  government, 
much  more  to  his  military  enterprises.  He  had  last 
year  caused  a  general  survey  to  be  made  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  numbers  of  men,  their  years,  profes- 
sion, stock,  revenue  ;  and  expressed  great  satisfac- 
tion on  finding,  the  nation  so  opulent.  He  then  is- 
sued privy  seals  to  the  most  wealthy,  demanding 
loaas  of  particular  sums  :  this  act  of  power,  though 
somewhat  irregular  and  tyrannical,  had  been  for- 
merly practised  by  kings  of  England;  and  the 
people  were  now  familiarised  to  it.  But  Henry 
this  year  carried  his  authority  much  farther.  He 
Dublished  an  edict  for  a  general  tax  upon  his  sub- 
jects, which  he  still  called  a  loan ;  and  he  levied 
live  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  clergy,  two 
shillings  upon  the  laity.  This  pretended  loan,  as 
being  more  regular,  was  really  more  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  was  a  precedent  for 
the  king's  imposing  taxes  without  consent  of  par- 
liament. 

Henry  soon  after  summoned  a  parliament,  toge- 
ther with  a  convocation,  and  found  neither  of  them 
in  a  disposition  to  complain  of  the  infringement  of 
their  privileges.  It  was  only  doubted  how  far  they 
would  carry  their  liberality  to  the  king.  Wolsey, 
who  had  undertaken  the  management  of  the  afi'air, 
began  with  the  convocation,  in  hopes  that  their  ex- 
ample would  influence  the  parliament  to  grant  a 
large  supply.  He  demanded  a  moiety  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  to  be  levied  in  five  years,  or  two 
shillings  in  the  pound  during  that  time;  and  though 
he  met  with  opposition,  he  reprimanded  the  refrac- 
tory members  in  such  severe  terms,  that  his  request 
was  at  last  complied  with.  The  cardinal  afterwards, 
attended  by  several  of  the  nobility  and  prelates, 
came  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  in  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech  laid  before  them  the  public  neces- 
sities, the  danger  of  an  invasion  from  Scotland,  the 
affronts  received  from  France,  the  le.-gue  in  which 
the  king  was  engaged  with  the  pope  ._nd  the  empe- 
ror ;  and  he  demanded  a  grant  of  8-^,000/.  divided 
into  four  yearly  payments — a  sum  i;omputed,  from 
the  late  survey  or  valuation,  to  be  vqual  to  four  shil- 
lings in  the  pound  of  one  year  -  revenu'3,  or  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  ac  >rding  Ui  the  divi- 
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sion  proposed.*  So  large  a  grant  was  unusual 
from  the  commons ;  and  though  the  cardinal's  de- 
mand was  seconded  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
speaker,  and  several  other  members  attached  to  the 
court,  the  house  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  com- 
ply. They  only  voted  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
on  all  who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a-year  and  up- 
wards ;  one  shilling  on  all  who  possessed  between 
twenty  pounds  and  forty  shillings  a-year;  and  on 
the  other  subjects  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  a 
groat  a-head.  This  last  sum  was  divided  into  two 
yearly  payments;  the  former  into  four;  and  was 
not  therefore,  at  the  utmost,  above  sixpence  in  the 
pound. 

Mackintosh  says,  "  We  have  an  account  of  their 
tempej-  and  deportment  from  an  eye-witness,  whi(  1> 
is  not  a  little  remarkable : — '  There  has  been  tne 
greatest  and  sorest  hold  in  the  lower  house  for  the 
payment  of  the  subsidy  that  was  seen  in  any  parlia- 
ment. It  has  been  debated  sixteen  days  together; 
the  resistance  was  80  great,  that  the  house  was  like 
to  have  been  dissevered. f  The  king's  knights  and 
servants  being  of  one  party,  it  may  fortune  contrary 
to  their  heart,  will,  and  conscience.  Thus  hanging 
the  matter  yesterday,  the  more  part  being  for  the 
king,  his  demand  was  granted  to  be  paid  in  two 
years.  Never  was  one  half  given  to  any  former  at 
once  :  I  beseech  the  Almighty  it  may  be  peaceably 
levied,  without  losing  the  good  will  and  true  hearts 
of  the  king's  subjects,  which  I  reckon  a  far  greater 
treasure  than  gold  and  silver.'  This  instance  of  a 
grant  of  money  so  obstinately  contested,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  a  party  of  placemen  and  courtiers,  who 
are  represented  as  its  sole  supporters,  shows  clearly 
enough  that  the  spirit  of  the  house  of  commons  was 
not  abated,  nor  its  importance  lessened,  by  Tudor 
rule,  at  least  on  those  matters  which  were  justly 
considered  as  most  exclusively  within  its  province. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  the  first  Englishman  known  to 
history  as  a  public  speaker,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  opposition  to  former  grants,  was  now 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  supported 
the  measures  of  the  court.  Neither  his  eloquence 
nor  his  virtue  could  gain  more  than  a  temporary 
advantage.  Wolsey  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the 
house  of  commons  with  a  train  of  retainers,  and  to 
have  expressed  his  wonder  at  the  profound  silence 
that  followed  his  entrance.  The  speaker,  whatever 
might  be  his  coalition  with  the  court,  did  not  forget 
the  duty  and  dignity  of  his  office,  but  '  protested 
that,  according  to  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  house, 
they  were  not  bound  to  make  an  answer,  and  that 
he,  as  speaker,  could  make  no  reply  till  he  had  re- 
ceived their  instructions' — an  answer  which  was 
perhaps  the  pattern  of  that  made  by  a  successor  to 
the  chair  at  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of 
English  history." 

It  is  said,  that  when  Henry  heard  that  the  com- 
mons made  a  great  difficulty  of  granting  the  required 
supply,  he  was  so  provoked,  that  he  sent  for  Edward 
Montague,  one  of  the  members  who  had  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  house  ;  and  he  being  intro- 
duced to  his  majesty,  "had  the  mortification  to  hear 
him  speak  in  these  words  :  "  Ho !  man  !  will  they 
not  suffer  my  bill  to  pass  ?  "  And  laying  his  hand 
on  Montague's  head,  who  was  then  on   his  knees 

*  This  sur\-ey  or  valuation  is  liable  to  much  suspicion,  as 
fixing  the  rents  a  great  deal  too  high ;  unless  the  sum  compre 
hend  the  revenues  of  all  kinds,  industry  as  well  as  land  and 
money. 

t  Probably  this  means,  come  lo  a  oivjiion,  then  a  very  raw 
occurrence 
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before  him,  "  (Jet  my  bill  passed  by  to-morrow,  or 
else  to-morrow  this  head  of  yours  shall  be  off."  This 
cavalier  manner  of  Henry's  succeeded;  for  next 
day  the  bill  passed.  Wo  are  told  by  Hall,  that  I'ar- 
diiial  Wolscy  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  citizens  of 
L'Jndon  into  the  general  loan  exacted  in  l')'2f),  and 
told  them  pUiinK-i  tlwl  "  it  were  better  that  sonie 
should  suffer  indigence  than  that  the  king  at  this 
time  should  lack ;  and  therefore  beware  and  resist 
not,  nor  ruffle  not  in  this  case,  for  it  may  fortune 
to  cost  some  people  their  heads."  Such  was  the 
style  employed  by  this  king  and  his  ministers. 

The  pioccedings  of  this  house  of  commons  evi- 
dently discover  the  humour  of  the  times  :  they  were 
pxtremelv  tenacious  of  their  money,  and  refused  a 
demand  of  the  crown,  whicli  was  far  from  being  un- 
reasonable;  but  they  allowed  an  encroachment  on 
national  privileges  to  pass  uncensured,  though  its 
direct  tendency  was  to  subvert  entirely  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  king  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
this  saving  disposition  of  the  commons,  that  as  he 
had  not  called  a  parliament  during  seven  years  be- 
fore, he  allowed  seven  more  to  elapse  before  he 
summoned  another:  and  on  pretence  of  necessity 
he  levied  in  one  year,  from  all  who  were  worth  forty 
pounds,  what  the  parliament  had  granted  him  pay- 
able in  four  years — a  new  invasion  of  national 
j)ri\ileges.  These  irregularities  were  commonly 
ascribed  to  the  cardinal's  counsels,  who,  trusting  to 
the  protection  afforded  him  by  his  ecclesiastical 
character,  was  the  less  scrupulous  in  his  encroach- 
ments on  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

On  these  exactions  Hallam  makes  the  following 
remarks.  "  No  very  material  attempt  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  levy  a  gene- 
ral imposition  without  consent  of  parliament,  and  iu 
the  most  remote  and  irregular  times  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  precedent  for  so  universal  and 
enormous  an  exaction :  since  tallages,  however  ar- 
bitrary, were  never  paid  by  the  barons  or  free- 
holders, nor  by  their  tenants:  and  the  aids  to  whicii 
they  were  liable  were  restricted  to  particular  cases. 
If  Wolsey,  therefore,  could  have  procured  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  nation  under  this  yoke,  there 
would  probably  have  been  an  end  of  parliaments  for 
ail  ordinary  purposes;  thougii,  like  the  states-gene- 
ral «jf  France,  they  might  still  be  convoked  to  give 
weight  and  security  to  great  innovations.  We  can- 
not, indeed,  doubt  that  the  unshackled  condition  of 
his  friend,  tiiough  rival,  Francis  1.,  afforded  a  mor- 
tifying contrast  to  Henry.  Even  under  his  tyran- 
nical administration  there  was  enough  to  distinguish 
the  king  of  a  people  who  submitted  in  murmuring 
to  violations  of  their  known  rights,  from  on'-  whose 
subject-s  had  almost  forgotten  that  thoy  ever  pos- 
sessed any.  But  the  courage  and  love  of  freedom 
natural  to  the  English  commons,  speaking  in  the 
hoarse  voice  of  tumult,  though  very  ill  supjiorled  by 
their  superiors,  preserved  us  in  so  great  a  peril." 

Wolsey  received  this  year  a  new  disappointment 
in  his  aspiring  views.  The  pope  Adrian  VI.  died; 
and  Clement  VII.,  of  the  Rimily  of  Medicis,  was 
elected  in  his  place,  by  the  concurrence  of  tlie  iin- 
perial  parly.  Wolsey  crjuld  now  perceive  the  iii- 
siucerity  of  the  emperor,  and  he  concluded  that 
that  prince  would  never  second  his  pretensions  to 
the  papal  chair.  As  he  highly  resented  this  injury, 
he  began  thenceforth  to  estrange  himself  from  the 
imperial  court,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  an  union 
l>ctweeu  his  master  and  the  French  king.  .Mean- 
while ho  concealed  his  disgnst,  and,  after  cougratu- 
l«tin|;  the  new  pope  on  his  promotion   rippllcd  for  a 


continuation  of  the  legatine  powers  which  the  two 
former  popes  had  conferred  upon  him.  Clement, 
knowing  the  importance  of  gaining  his  friondsiiip, 
granted  him  a  commission  for  liie ;  and,  by  this  un- 
usual concession,  he  in  a  manner  transferred  to  hin) 
the  whole  pnpal  authority  in  England.  In  some 
particulars  Wolsey  made  a  good  use  of  this  exten- 
sive power.  He  erected  two  colleges,  one  at  Ox- 
ford, another  at  Ipswich,  the  place  of  his  nativity  : 
he  sought  all  over  Europe  for  learned  men  to  supply 
the  chairs  of  these  colleges  :  and,  in  order  to  bestow 
endowments  on  them,  he  suppressed  some  smaller 
monasteries,  and  dislributed  the  monks  into  other 
convents.  The  execution  of  this  project  became 
the  less  diflicult  for  him,  because  the  Romish  church 
began  to  perceive  thai  she  ovevabounded  in  monks, 
and  that  she  wanted  some  supply  of  learning,  in  or- 
der to  oppose  the  inquisitive,  or  rather  disputative 
humour  of  the  reformers. 

The  confederacy  against  France  seemed  more 
formidable  than  ever  on  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign. Adrian,  before  his  death,  had  renewed  the 
league  with  Charles  and  Henry.  The  Venetians 
had  been  induced  to  desert  the  F'rench  alliance,  and 
to  form  engagements  for  securing  l-'rancis  Sforza, 
brother  to  Maximilian,  in  possession  of  the  Milanes.'. 
The  Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  ISIantua, 
and  all  the  powers  of  Italy,  combined  iu  the  same 
measure.  The  emperor,  in  person,  menaced  France 
with  a  powerfiil  invasion  on  the  side  of  Guienue: 
the  forces  of  Flngland  and  the  Netherlands  hovered 
over  Picardy  ;  a  numerous  body  of  Germans  were 
preparing  to  ravage  Burgundy  :  but  all  these  perils 
from  foreign  enemies  were  less  threatening  than  a 
domestic  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed,  and 
which  was  now  come  to  full  maturity,  against  the 
French  monarch. 

Charles  duke  of  Bourbon,  constable  of  France, 
was  a  prince  of  great  ability  ;  and,  besides  distin 
guishing  himself  in  many  military  enterprises,  lie 
was  adorned  witii  every  accomplishmeut  whicli  be- 
came a  person  of  his  high  station.  His  virtues,  em- 
bellished with  the  graces  of  youth,  had  made  such 
impression  on  Louise  of  Savoy,  F"rancis's  mother, 
that,  without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  their  )ears, 
she  made  him  priqiosals  of  marriage  ;  and,  meeting 
with  a  rei)ulse,  she  formed  schemes  of  unrekntiug 
vengeance  against  him.  She  was  a  woman  false, 
deceitful,  vindictive,  malicious;  but,  unhappily  for 
France,  had,  by  her  capacity,  which  was  consider- 
able, acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son. 
By  her  instigation  Francis  put  many  affronts  on  the 
constable,  which  it  was  diihcult  for  a  gallant  spirit 
to  endure  ;  and  at  last,  he  permitted  Louise  to  jiro- 
secute  a  lawsuit  against  him,  by  which,  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretences,  he  was  deprived  of  his  ample 
possessions;  and  inevitable  ruin  was  brought 
upon  him. 

Bourbon,  provoked  at  all  these  indignities,  and 
thinking  that  if  any  injuries  could  justify  a  man  in 
rebelling  against  his  prince  and  country,  he  must 
stand  acquitted,  had  entered  into  a  secret  coircs- 
pondtnce  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. Francis,  pertinacious  in  his  purpose  of  re- 
covering the  Milanese,  had  intended  to  lead  his 
army  in  person  into  Italy ;  aud  Bourbon,  who 
feigned  sickm  ss,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for 
staying  behind,  purposed,  as  soon  as  the  king  should 
hav(!  passed  the  Aliis,  to  raise  an  insurrection  among 
his  numirous  vassals,  by  .vhom  ho  was  extremely 
beloved,  and  to  introduce  Ibrcign  enemies  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom.     Francis   got  iutiraatiou  of 
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Dis  design;  but.  as  he  was  not  expeditious  enough 
in  securing  so  dangerous  a  foe,  the  constable  made 
his  escape  ;  and,  entering  into  the  emperor's  service, 
employed  all  the  force  of  his  enterprising  spirit,  and 
his  great  talents  for  war,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
native  country. 

The  king  of  England,  desirous  that  Francis 
should  undertake  his  Italian  expedition,  did  not 
openly  threaten  Ficardy  this  year  with  an  invasion  ; 
and  it  was  late  before  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  com- 
manded the  English  forces,  passed  over  to  Calais. 
He  was  attended  by  the  Lords  Montacute,  Herbert, 
Fcrrars,  Morney,  Sandys,  Berkeley,  Powis,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  English 
army,  reinforced  by  some  troops  drawn  from  the 
garriion  of  Calais,  amounted  to  about  1'2,000  men  ; 
and  having  joined  an  equal  number  of  Flemings 
under  the  count  de  Bureu,  they  prepared  for  an  in- 
vasion of  France.  The  siege  of  Boulogne  was 
first  proposed  ;  but  that  enterprise  appearing  diffi- 
cult, it  was  thought  more  adviseable  to  leave  this 
town  behind  them.  The  frontier  of  Ficardy  was 
very  ill  provided  with  troops  ;  the  only  defence  of 
that  province  was  the  activity  of  the  French  officers, 
who  infested  the  allied  army  in  their  march,  and 
threw  garrisons,  with  great  expedition,  into  every 
town  which  was  threatened  by  them.  After  coast- 
ing the  Somme,  and  passing  Hedin,  Montreiiil, 
Dourlens,  the  English  and  Flemings  presented 
themselves  before  Bray,  a  place  of  small  force,  which 
commanded  a  bridge  over  that  river.  Here  they 
were  resolved  to  pass,  and,  if  possible,  to  take  up 
winter-quarters  in  France ;  but  Crequi  threw  him- 
self into  the  town,  and  seemed  resolute  to  defend  ii. 
The  allies  attacked  him  with  vigour  and  success ; 
and  when  he  retreated  over  the  bridge,  they  pursued 
liim  so  hotly,  that  they  allowed  him  not  time  to 
break  it  down,  but  passed  it  along  with  him,  and 
totally  routed  his  army.  They  next  advanced  to 
IMontdidier,  which  they  besieged  and  took  by  capi- 
tulation. Meeting  with  no  opposition,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  Oise,  within  eleven  leagues  of 
Paris,  and  threw  that  city  into  great  consternation  ; 
till  the  duke  of  Vendome  hastened  with  some  forces 
to  its  relief.  The  confederates,  afraid  of  being  sur- 
rounded, and  of  being  reduced  to  extremities  during 
so  advanced  a  season,  thought  proper  to  retreat. 
Moutdidier  was  abandoned  :  and  the  English  and 
Flemings,  without  effecting  any  thing,  retired  into 
their  respective  countries. 

F" ranee  defended  herself  from  the  other  invasions 
with  equal  facility  and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve 
thousand  Lansquenets  broke  into  Burgundy  under 
the  command  of  the  count  of  Furstenberg.  The 
count  of  Guise,  who  defended  that  frontier,  had  no- 
thing to  oppose  to  them  but  some  militia,  and  about 
nine  hundred  h°avy-armed  cavalry.  He  threw  the 
militia  into  the  garrison  towns  ;  and  with  his  ca- 
valry he  kept  the  field,  and  so  harassed  the  Ger- 
mans, that  they  were  glad  to  make  their  retreat 
into  Lorraine.  Guise  attacked  them  as  they  passed 
the  Meuse,  put  them  into  disorder,  and  cut  off  the 
greater  part  of  their  rear. 

The  emperor  made  great  preparations  on  the  side 
of  Navarre ;  and  though  that  frontier  was  well 
guarded  by  nature,  it  seemed  now  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  powerful  invasion  which  threatened  it. 
Charles  besieged  Fontarabia,  which  a  few  years  bo- 
fore  had  fallen  into  F"raucis's  hands;  and  when  he 
had  urawn  thither  Lautrec,  the  French  general,  he 
of  a  sudden  raised  the  siege,  and  sat  down  before 
Bayonne.     Lautrec,  aware  of  that  stratagem,  made 


a  sudden  march,  and  threw  himself  into  Bayonne, 
which  he  defended  with  such  vigour  and  cou- 
rage, that  the  Spaniards  were  constrained  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  emperor  v.ould  have  been  totally 
unfortunate  on  this  side,  had  he  not  turned  back 
upon  Foutarabia,  and,  contrary  to  ttie  advice  of  all 
his  generals,  sitten  down  in  the  winter  season  be- 
fore that  city,  well  fortified  and  strongly  garrisoned. 
The  cowardice  or  misconduct  of  the  governor  saved 
him  from  the  shame  of  a  new  disappointment.  The 
place  was  surrendered  in  a  few  days  ;  and  the  em- 
peror, having  finished  this  enterprise,  put  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters. 

So  obstinate  was  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  Ita- 
lian expedition,  that,  notwithstanding  these  nume- 
rous invasions  with  which  his  kingdom  was  me- 
naced on  every  side,  he  had  determined  to  lead  in 
person  a  powerful  army  to  the  conquest  of  Milan. 
The  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  conspiracy  and  escape 
stopped  him  at  Lyons;  and,  fearing  some  insur- 
rection in  the  kingdom,  from  the  intrigues  of  a 
man  so  powerful  and  so  much  beloved,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  remain  in  France,  and  to  send  forward 
his  army  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Bonnivet. 
The  duchy  of  Milan  had  been  purposely  left  in  a 
condition  somewhat  defenceless,  with  a  view  of  allur 
ing  Francis  to  attack  it,  and  thereby  facilitating  the 
enterprises  of  Bourbon  ;  and  no  sooner  had  Bonni- 
vet passed  the  Tesin,  than  the  army  of  the  league, 
and  even  Prosper  Colonna,  who  commanded  it,  a 
prudent  general,  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  It 
is  agreed,  that  if  Bonnivet  had  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  Milan,  that  great  city,  on  which  the  whole 
duchy  depends,  would  have  opened  its  gates  without 
resistance:  but  as  he  wasted  his  time  in  frivolous 
enterprises,  Colonna  had  opportunity  to  reinforce 
the  garrison,  and  to  put  the  place  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  Bonnivet  was  now  obliged  to  attempt  re- 
ducing the  city  by  blockade  and  famine  ;  and  he 
took  possession  of  all  the  posts  which  commanded 
the  passages  to  it.  But  the  army  of  the  league, 
meanwhile,  was  not  inactive  ;  and  they  so  straitened 
and  harassed  the  quarters  of  the  French,  that  it 
seemed  more  likely  the  latter  should  themselves 
perish  by  famine,  than  reduce  the  city  to  that  ex- 
tremity. Sickness  and  fatigue  and  want  had  wasted 
them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  were  ready  to  raise 
the  blockade ;  and  their  only  hopes  consisted  in  a 
great  body  of  Swiss,  which  was  levied  for  the  service 
of  the  French  king,  and  whose  arrival  was  every 
day  expected.  But  these  mountaineers  no  sooner 
came  within  sight  of  the  F'rench  camp,  than  they 
stopped  from  a  sudden  caprice  and  resentment; 
and,  instead  of  joining  Bonnivet,  they  sent  orders 
to  a  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  who  then 
served  under  him,  immediately  to  begin  their  march, 
and  to  return  home  m  their  company.  After  this 
desertion  of  the  Swiss,  Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice 
but  that  of  making  his  retreat  as  fast  as  possible  into 
France. 

The  French  being  thus  expelled  Italy,  the  pope, 
the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  were  satisfied  with 
the  advantage  obtained  over  them,  and  were  re- 
solved to  prosecute  their  victory  no  farther.  All 
these  powers,  especially  Clement,  had  entertained  a 
violent  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  ambition  ;  and 
their  suspicious  were  extremely  augmented  when 
they  saw  him  refuse  the  investiture  of  Milan,  a  fief 
of  the  empire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  title  he  had 
acknowledged,  and  whose  defence  he  had  embraced. 
They  all  concluded  that  he  intended  to  put  himself 
in  possession  of  that  important  duchy,  and  reduce 
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Italy  to  suiijoction  :  Cleiuoiit,  in  particular,  actuated 
by  this  jealousy,  j)rocceilod  so  lar  in  opposition  to  the 
emperor,  that  he  scut  orders  to  his  nuncio  at  Lon- 
don, to  mediate  a  rccouciliatiou  between  France 
and  England.  But  atfairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe 
for  this  change.  Wolsev,  disgusted  with  the  em- 
peror, but  still  more  actuated  by  vain-glory,  was 
determined  that  he  himself  should  have  the  renown 
of  bringing  about  that  great  alteration;  and  ho  en- 
gaged the  king  to  reject  the  pope's  mediation.  A 
new  treaty  wa.<  even  concluded  between  Henry  and 
Charles  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Charles  stipu- 
lated to  supply  the  duke  of  Bourbon  witli  a  power- 
ful array,  in  order  to  conquer  Provence  and  Dau- 
phiny:' Henry  agreed  to  pay  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  ibr  the  first  month;  after  which  he 
might  either  choose  to  continue  the  same  monthly 
payment,  or  invale  Picardy  with  a  powerful  army. 
Bourbon  was  to  possess  these  provinces  with  the 
title  of  king  ;  but  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as 
king  of  France.  The  duchy  of  Burgundy  was  to  be 
given  to  Charles  :  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  to  Henry. 

This  chimerical  iiartition  immediately  failed  of 
execution  in  the  article  which  was  most  easily  per- 
formed :  Bourbon  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry  as 
king  of  France.  His  enterprise,  however,  against 
Provence  still  took  place.  A  numerous  army  of  im- 
perialists invaded  that  country,  under  his  command 
and  that  of  the  marquis  of  Pescara.  They  laid 
siege  to  Marseilles,  which,  being  weakly  garrisoned, 
they  expected  to  reduce  in  a  little  time  :  but  the 
citizens  defended  themselves  with  such  valour  and 
obstinacy,  that  Bourbon  and  Pescara,  who  heard  of 
the  French  king's  approach  with  a  numerous  army, 
found  themselves  under  a  necessity  of  raising  the 
siege  ;  and  they  led  their  forces,  weakened,  baffled, 
and  disheartened,  into  Italy. 

Francis  might  now  haye  enjoyed,  in  safety,  t'  e 
glory  of  repuUing  all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt 
which  they  had  hitherto  made  for  invading  his  king- 
dom; but,  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the  king 
of  England,  discouraged  by  his  former  fruitless  en- 
terprises, and  disgusted  with  the  emperor,  was 
making  no  preparations  for  any  attempt  on  Picardy, 
his  ancient  ardour  seized  hmi  for  the  conquest  of 
Milan  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season, 
he  was  immediately  determined,  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  his  wisest  counsellors,  to  lead  his  army  into 
luly. 

He  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis,  and  no  sooner 
appeared  in  Piedmont,  than  he  threw  the  whole 
Milanese  into  consternation.  The  forces  of  the 
emperor  and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi ;  and  had 
Francis  been  so  fortunate  as  to  j)ursue  them,  they 
had  abandoned  that  place,  and  had  been  totally  dis- 
persed :  but  his  ill  late  led  him  to  besiege  Pavia,  a 
town  of  considerable  strength,  well  garrisoned,  and 
defended  by  Ley  va,  one  of  the  bravest  ofticers  in  the 
.Spanish  service.  .  Every  attempt  which  the  French 
king  made  tu  gain  this  im|)()rtant  place  proved 
fruitless.  He  battered  the  walls,  and  made  breaches  ; 
but,  by  the  vigilance  of  Leyva,  new  intrenchments 
were  instantly  thrown  up  behind  the  breaches :  he 
attempted  to  divert  the  course  of  the  Tesiu,  which 
ran  by  one  side  of  the  city,  and  defended  it ;  but  an 
inundatiun  of  the  river  destroyt^d  in  one  night  all 
the  mounds  which  the  soldiers,  during  a  long  time 
and  »iih  infinite  labour,  had  been  erecting.  I'"utiguc, 
and  tlie  bad  season  (for  it  was  the  dejith  of  winter), 
had  wasted  the  French  aniiy.  The  imperial  geoerals, 
meanwhile,  were  not  inactive.  Pescara  and  Lannoy, 
viceroy  of  Naples,  iissemblc  i  forces  from  all  quar- 


ters. Bourbon,  having  pawned  his  jewels,  went  info 
(jcrmauy,  and  with  I  lie  money,  aided  by  his  per- 
sonal interest,  levied  a  body  of  twelve  thousand 
Lansquenets,  with  which  he  joined  the  imperialists. 
This  whole  army  advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Pavia;  and  the  danger  to  the  French  became  every 
day  more  imminent. 

The  state  of  Europe  was  such,  during  that  age, 
that,  partly  from  want  of  commerce  and  industry 
every  wheie,  except  in  Italy  and  the  I,ow  Countries, 
partly  from  the  extensive  privileges  still  possessed 
by  the  peoj)le  in  all  the  great  monarchies,  and  their 
frugal  maxims  in  granting  money,  the  revenues  of 
the  princes  were  extremely  narrow,  and  even  the 
small  armies  which  they  kept  on  foot  could  not  be 
regularly  paid  by  them.  The  Imperial  forces  com- 
manded by  Bourbon,  Pescara,  and  Lannoy,  ex- 
ceeded not  twenty  thousand  men  ;  they  were  the 
only  body  of  troops  maintained  by  the  emperor  (fur 
he  had  not  been  able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  either  on  the  side  of  Spain  or 
Flanders)  :  yet,  so  poor  was  that  mighty  monarch, 
that  he  could  transmit  no  money  for  the  payment  of 
this  army  ;  and  it  was  chied)  the  hopes  of  sharing  the 
plunder  of  the  French  camp  which  had  made  them 
advance,  and  kept  them  to  their  standards.  Had 
Francis  raised  the  siege  before  Iheir  approach,  and 
retired  to  Milan,  they  must  immediately  have  dis- 
banded; and  he  had  obtained  a  complete  victory 
without  danger  or  bloodshed.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  this  monarch  to  become  obstinate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered; 
and  having  once  said,  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or 
perish  before  it,  he  was  resolved  rather  to  endure  the 
utmost  extremities  than  depart  from  l?his  resolution. 

The  Imperial  generals,  after  cannonading  the 
French  camj)  for  several  days,  at  last  made  a  general 
assault,  and  broke  into  the  intrenchments.  Leyva 
sallied  from  the  town,  and  increased  the  confusion 
among  the  besiegers.  The  Swiss  infantry,  contrary 
to  their  usual  practice,  behaved  in  a  dastardly  man- 
ner, and  deserted  their  post.  Francis's  forces  were 
put  to  rout;  and  he  himself,  surrounded  by  his  ene- 
mies, after  fighting  with  heroic  valour,  and  killing 
seven  mcai  with  his  own  hand,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
surrender  himself  prisoner.  Almost  the  whole  army, 
full  of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  cither  perished 
bv  the  sword,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
few  who  escaped  with  their  lives  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalosa, 
who  passed  through  France  by  means  of  a  safe-con- 
duct granted  him  by  the  captive  king.  The  modera- 
tion which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  had  it 
been  sincere,  would  have  done  him  honour.  Instead 
of  rejoicing,  he  expressed  sympathy  with  Francis's 
ill  fortune,  and  discovered  his  sense  of  those  calami- 
ties to  which  the  greatest  monarchs  are  exposed.  He 
refused  the  city  of  Madrid  permission  to  make  any 
public  expressions  of  triumph;  and  said  that  he  re- 
served all  his  exultation  till  he  should  be  able  to  ob- 
obtain  some  victory  over  the  infidels.  He  sent 
orders  to  his  frontier  gairisons  to  commit  no  hos- 
tilities upon  France.  He  spoke  of  concluding,  im- 
mediately, a  peace  on  reasonable  terms.  But  all 
this  seeming  moderation  was  only  hypocrisy,  so 
much  the  more  dangerous  as  it  was  profound.  And 
he  was  wholly  occupied  in  forming  schemes  how, 
from  this  great  incident,  he  might  draw  the  utinos' 
advantage,  and  gratify  that  exorbitant  ambition  by 
which,  in  all  his  actions,  he  was  ever  governed. 

The  Rame  Pennalosa,  in  passing  through  France, 
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carried  also  a  letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother, 
whom  he  had  left  regent,  and  who  then  resided  at 
Lyons.  Itcontainedonly  these  few  words,  "Madam, 
all  is  lost,  except  our  honour."  The  princess  was 
struck  with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity.  She  saw 
the  kingdom  without  a  sovereign,  without  an  army, 
without  generals,  without  money  ;  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  implacable  and  victorious  enemies : 
and  her  chief  resource,  in  her  present  distresses, 
were  the  hopes  she  entertained  of  peace,  and  even 
of  assistance  from  the  king  of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  against  France 
from  any  concerted  political  views,  it  is  evident  that 
the  victory  of  Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis 
were  the  most  fortunate  incidents  that  could  have 
befallen  him,  and  the  only  ones  that  could  render 
his  schemes  effectual.  While  the  war  was  carried 
on  in  the  former  feeble  manner,  without  any  decisive 
advantage,  he  might  have  been  able  to  possess  him- 
self of  some  frontier  town,  or  perhaps  of  a  small 
territory,  of  which  he  could  not  have  kept  possession 
without  expending  much  more  than  its  value.  By 
some  signal  calamity  alone,  which  annihilated  the 
power  of  France,  could  he  hope  to  acquire  the 
dominion  of  considerable  provinces,  or  dismember 
that  great  monarchy,  so  affectionate  to  its  own  go- 
vernment and  its  own  sovereigns.  But  it  is  probable 
that  Henry  had  never  before  carried  his  reflections 
so  far ;  he  was  startled  at  this  important  event,  and 
became  sensible  of  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  that 
of  all  Europe,  from  the  loss  of  a  proper  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  Charles.  Instead  of  taking  advan- 
tage, therefore,  of  the  distressed  condition  of  Francis, 
he  was  determined  to  lend  him  assistance  in  his 
present  calamities :  and,  as  the  glory  of  generosity 
in  raising  a  fallen  enemy,  concurred  with  his  poli- 
tical interest,  he  hesitated  the  less  in  embracing 
these  new  measures. 

Some  disgusts  also  had  previously  taken  place  be- 
tween Charles  and  Henry,  and  still  more  between 
Charles  and  Wolsey  ;  and  that  powerful  minister 
waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  revenging 
the  disappointments  which  he  had  met  with.  The 
behaviour  of  Charles,  immediately  after  the  victory 
of  Pavia,  gave  him  occasion  to  revive  the  king's 
jealousy  and  suspicions.  The  emperor  so  ill  sup- 
ported the  appearance  of  moderation,  which  he  at 
first  assumed,  that  he  had  already  changed  his  usual 
style  to  Henry  ;  and,  instead  of  writing  to  him  with 
his  own  hand,  and  subscribincj  himself  "  your  affec- 


secretary,  and  simply  subscribed  himself  "  Charles.' 
Wolsey  also  perceived  a  diminution  in  the  caresses 
and  professions  with  which  the  emperor's  letters  to 
him  were  formerly  loaded  ;  and  this  last  imprudence, 
proceeding  from  the  intoxication  of  success,  was 
probably  more  dangerous  to  Charles's  interests  than 
the  other. 

Henry,  though  immediately  determined  to  em- 
brace new  measures,  was  careful  to  save  appearances 
in  the  change ;  and  he  caused  rejoicings  to  be  every 
where  made  on  account  of  the  victory  of  Pavia  and 
the  captivity  of  Francis.  He  publicly  dismissed  a 
French  envoy,  whom  he  had  formerly  allowed,  not- 
withstanding the  war,  to  reside  in  London :  but, 
upon  the  regent  of  France's  submissive  applications 
to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correspondence  with  her; 
and.  besides  assuring  her  of  his  friendship  and  pro- 
tection, he  exacted  a  promise  that  she  never  would 
consent  to  the  dismembering  of  any  province  from 
the  monarchy  for  her  son's  ransom.  With  the  em- 
peror, however,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  vigour 


and  enterprise  ;  and  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for 
breaking  with  him,  he  dispatched  Tonstal,  bishop 
of  Lonilon,  to  Madrid,  with  proposals  for  a  powerful 
invasion  of  France.  He  required  that  Charles 
should  immediately  enter  Guienue,  at  the  head  of  a 
great  army,  in  order  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
that  province;  and  he  demanded  the  payment  of 
large  sums  of  money  which  that  prince  had  bor- 
rowed from  him  in  his  last  visit  at  London.  He 
knew  that  the  emperor  was  in  no  condition  of  ful- 
filling either  of  these  demands;  and  that  he  had  as 
little  inclination  to  make  him  master  of  such  consi- 
derable territories  upon  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

Tonstal,  likewise,  after  his  arrival  at  JIadrid,  in- 
formed his  master  that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged 
several  complaints  against  England ;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, was  displeased  with  Henry,  because  last  year 
he  had  neither  continued  his  monthly  payments  to 
Bourbon,  nor  invaded  Picardy,  according  to  his  sti- 
pulations. Tonstal  added,  that  instead  of  expressing 
an  intention  to  espouse  Mary  when  she  should  be  of 
age,  the  emperor  had  hearkened  to  proposals  for 
marrying  his  niece  Isabella,  princess  of  Portugal; 
and  that  he  had  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  with 
Francis,  and  seemed  determined  to  reap  alone  all 
the  advantages  of  the  success  with  which  fortune 
had  crowned  his  arms. 

The  king,  influenced  by  all  these  motives,  con- 
cluded at  Moore,  his  alliance  with  the  regent  of 
France,  and  engaged  to  procure  her  son  his  liberty 
on  reasonable  conditions:  the  regent  also,  in  another 
treaty,  acknowledged  the  kingdom  Henry's  debtor 
for  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  to 
be  discharged  in  half-yearly  payments  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns :  after  which  Henry  was  to  receive 
during  life,  a  yearly  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand. 
A  large  present  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  was 
also  made  to  Wolsey  for  his  good  offices,  but  covered 
under  the  pretence  of  arrears  due  on  the  pension 
granted  him  for  relinquishing  the  administration  of 
Tournay. 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  foreseeing  that  this  treaty 
with  France  might  involve  him  in  a  war  with  the 
emperor,  was  also  determined  to  fill  his  treasury  by 
impositions  upon  his  own  subjects;  and  as  the  par- 
liament had  discovered  some  reluctance  in  complying 
with  his  demands,  he  followed,  as  is  believed,  the 
counsel  of  Wolsey,  and  resolved  to  make  use  of  his 
prerogative  alone  for  that  purpose.  He  issued  com- 
missions to  all  the  counties  of  England  for  levying 


tionate  son  and  cousin;"  he  dictated  his  letters  to  a    four  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  the  clergy,   three 


shillings  and  fonrpence  upon  the  laity ;  and  so  un- 
controllable did  he  deem  his  authority,  that  he  took 
no  care  to  cover,  as  formerly,  this  arbitrary  exaction 
even  under  the  slender  pretence  of  a  loan.  But  he 
soon  found  that  he  had  presumed  too  far  on  the 
passive  submission  of  his  subjects.  The  people, 
displeased  with  an  exaction  beyond  what  was  usually 
levied  in  those  days,  and  farther  disgusted  with  the 
illegal  method  of  imposing  it,  broke  out  in  murmurs, 
complaints,  opposition  to  the  commissioners ;  and 
their  refractory  disposition  threatened  a  general  in- 
surrection. Henry  had  the  prudence  to  stop  short 
in  that  dangerous  path  into  which  he  had  entered. 
He  sent  letters  to  all  the  counties^  declaring  that  he 
meant  no  force  by  this  last  imposition,  and  that  he 
would  take  nothing  from  his  subjects  but  by  way  of 
benevolence.  He  flattered  himself  that  his  conde- 
scension in  employing  that  disguise  would  satisfy 
the  people,  and  that  no  one  would  dare  to  render 
himself  obnoxious  to  royal  authority,  by  refusing 
any  payment  required  of  him  iu  this  manner.     But 
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jhc  spirit  of  opposition,  once  roused,  cculd  not  so 
easily  be  quieted  at  pleasure.  A  lawyer  in  the  city, 
objcctinor  the  statute  of  Richard  III.,  l>y  which  be- 
nevolences were  for  ever  abolished,  it  was  replied  by 
the  court,  that  Uichard  being  an  usurjier,  and  his 
parliament  a  factious  assembly,  his  statutes  could 
not  bind  a  lawful  and  absolute  monarch,  who  held 
his  crown  by  hereditary  risrht,  and  needed  not  to 
court  the  favour  of  a  licentious  populace.  The  judges 
even  went  so  far  as  to  alKrni  positively,  that  the  king 
might  exact,  bv  commission,  any  sum  he  pleased; 
and  the  privy  council  gave  a  ready  assent  to  this 
decree,  which  annihilated  the  most  valuable  privi- 
lege of  the  people,  and  rendered  all  their  other  pri- 
vileges precarious.  Armed  with  such  formidable 
authority,  of  royal  prerogative  and  a  pretence  of 
law,  Wolsey  sent  for  the  mayor  of  London,  and  de- 
sired to  know  what  he  was  willing  to  give  for  the 
su))ply  of  his  majesty's  necessities.  The  mayor 
seemed  desirous,  before  he  should  declare  himself, 
to  consult  the  common  council :  but  the  cardinal  re- 
quired that  he  and  all  the  aldermen  should  sepa- 
rately confer  with  himself  about  the  beuovoleucc; 
and  he  eluded  by  that  means  the  danger  of  a  formed 
opposition.  Matters,  however,  went  not  so  smoothly 
in  the  country.  An  insurrection  was  begun  in  some 
places :  but  as  the  people  were  not  headed  by  any 
considerable  person,  it  was  easy  for  the  duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey,  now  duke  of  Norfolk, 
by  employing  persuasion  and  authority,  to  induce 
the  ringleaders  to  lay  down  tl.eir  arms  and  surrender 
themselves  prisoners.  The  king,  finding  it  dan- 
gerous to  punish  criminals  engaged  in  so  popular  a 
cause,  was  determined^  notwithstanding  his  violent 
imperious  temper,  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon  ; 
and  he  prudently  imputed  their  guilt,  not  to  their 
want  of  loyalty  or  affection,  but  to  their  poverty. 
The  offenders  were  carried  before  the  star-chamber, 
where,  after  a  severe  charge  brought  against  them 
by  the  king's  council,  the  cardinal  said,  "  That, 
notwithstanding  their  grievous  offence,  the  king,  in 
consideration  of  their  necessities,  had  granted  them 
liis  gracious  pardon  upon  condition  that  they  would 
find  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour"  But  they 
replving  they  had  no  sureties,  the  cardinal  first,  and 
after  him  the  duke  of  Norfolk  said,  that  they  would 
be  bound  for  them.  Upon  which  they  were  dismissed. 
These  arbitrary  impositiuns  being  imputed  to  the 
counsels  of  the  cardinal,  increased  the  general 
odium  under  which  he  laboured ;  and  the  clemency 
of  the  pardon  being  ascribed  to  the  king,  was  consi- 
dered as  an  atonement  (m  iiis  part  for  the  illegality 
of  the  measure.  But  Wolsey,  supported  both  by 
royal  and  papal  authority,  proceeded,  without  scruple, 
to  violate  all  ecclesiastical  privileges,  which,  during 
that  age,  were  much  more  sacred  than  civil;  and, 
having  once  prevailed  in  that  unusual  attempt  of 
suppressing  some  monasteries,  ho  kept  all  the  rest 
in  awe,  and  exercised  over  them  an  arbitrary  juris- 
diction. By  his  commission  as  legate,  he  was  em- 
powered to  visit  them,  and  reform  them,  and  chastise 
their  irregularities;  and  he  employi-d  his  usual 
agei^  All'-n,  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority.  Tlic 
religious  houses  were  oldiged  to  compound  for  their 
guilt,  real  or  pretended,  by  paying  large  sums  to 
the  cardinal  or  his  deputy ;  and  this  ojipression  was 
carried  •o  far  that  it  reached  at  last  the  king's  ears, 
which  were  not  commonly  ojien  to  complaints 
againut  his  favourite.  Wolsey  had  built  a  splendid 
palace  at  IIa:iipton-c<)urt,  which  he  probably  in- 
leudcd,  as  well  an  that  of  York-place  in  Westmin- 
pitt  lur  ilia  uwii  n  »ideiice  ;  bul  fearing  the  iiicreabe 


of  envy  on  account  of  this  magnificence,  and  de- 
sirous to  appease  the  king,  he  made  him  a  jiresent 
of  the  building,  and  told  him  that,  from  the  first,  he 
had  erected  it  for  his  use. 

The  absolute  authority  possessed  by  the  king, 
rendered  his  domestic  government,  both  over  his 
people  and  his  ministers,  easy  and  expeditious  :  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  alone  required  effort  and 
application  ;  and  they  were  now  brought  to  such  a 
situation,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  England  to 
remain  entirely  neutral.  The  feigned  moderation 
of  the  emperor  was  of  short  duration;  and  it  was 
soon  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  his  great  domi- 
nions, far  from  gratifying  his  ambition,  were  only 
regarded  as  the  means  of  acquiring  an  empire  more 
extensive.  The  terms  which  he  demanded  of  his 
prisoner  were  such  as  must  for  ever  have  annihilated 
the  power  of  France,  and  destroyed  the  balance  of 
Europe.  These  terms  were  proposed  to  Francis 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  detained 
in  Pizzichitone ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  trusted 
somewhat  to  the  emperor's  generosity,  the  disap- 
pointment e.xcitcd  in  his  breast  the  most  lively  in- 
dignation. He  said  that  he  would  rather  live  and 
die  a  prisoner  than  agree  to  dismember  his  king- 
dom;  and  that  even  were  he  so  base  as  to  submit 
to  such  conditions,  his  subjects  would  never  permit 
him  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Francis  was  encouraged  to  persist  in  demanding 
more  moderate  terms,  by  the  favourable  accounts 
which  he  heard  of  Henry's  dispositions  towards 
him,  and  of  the  alarm  which  had  seized  all  the 
chief  powers  in  Italy  upon  his  defeat  and  captivity. 
He  was  uneasy,  however,  to  be  so  far  distant  from 
the  emperor,  with  whom  he  must  treat;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  desire  (which  was  complied  with)  to  be 
removed  to  Madrid,  in  hopes  that  a  perscmal  inter- 
view would  operate  in  his  favour,  and  that  Charles, 
if  not  influenced  by  his  ministers,  might  be  found 
possessed  of  the  same  frankness  of  disposition  by 
which  he  himself  was  distinguished.  He  was  soon 
convinced  of  his  mistake.  Partly  from  want  of  ex- 
ercise, partly  from  reflections  on  his  present  melan- 
choly situation,  he  fell  into  a  languishing  illness; 
which  begat  apprehensions  in  Charles,  lest  the 
death  of  his  captive  should  bereave  him  of  all  those 
advantages  which  he  purposed  to  extort  from  him. 
He  then  paid  him  a  visit  in  the  castle  of  Madrid; 
and  as  he  approached  the  bed  on  which  Francis  lay, 
the  sick  monarch  called  to  him,  "  You  come,  sir, 
to  visit  y(mr  prisoner."  "  No,"  replied  the  empe- 
ror, "  I  come  to  visit  ray  brother  and  my  friend, 
who  shall  soon  obtain  his  liberty."  He  soothed  his 
alllictions  with  many  speeches  of  a  like  nature, 
which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  the  king  daily  re- 
covered ;  and  thenceforth  employed  himself  in  con- 
certing with  the  ministers  of  the  emperor  the  teinis 
of  his  treaty. 

At  last  the  emperor,  dreading  a  general  combina- 
tion against  hiin,  va.s  willing  to  abate  somewhat  of 
his  rigour;  and  the  tieaty  of  Madrid  was  signed,  by 
which  it  was  hoped  an  end  would  be  finally  put  to 
the  differences  between  these  great  monarchs.  The 
principal  condition  was  the  restoring  of  Francis'n 
liberty,  and  thedelivcry  of  his  two  eldest  sons  a* 
hostages  to  the  emperor  for  the  cession  of  Burgundy, 
if  any  difficulty  should  afterwards  occur  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  last  article,  from  the  opposition  of  the 
Slates  either  of  France  or  of  that  province,  Franci» 
stipulated,  that  in  six  weeks'  time  he  should  return 
to  his  prison,  and  remain  there  till  the  full  perform- 
ance of  the  treaty.    There  were  many  other  article! 
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in  this  famous  convention,  all  of  them  extremely  se- 
vere upon   the  captive  monarch  ;  and  Charles  dis-  ] 
covered  evidently  his  intention  of  reducing  Italy,  as  i 
well  as  France,  to  subjection  and  dependence.  ' 

Many  of  Charles's  ministers  foresaw  that  Francis, 
how  solemn  soever  the  oaths,  promises,  and  pn  testa- 
tions exacted  of  him,  never  would  execute  a  treaty 
so  disadvantageous,  or  rather  ruinous  and  destfuc- 
tive  to  himself,  his  posterity,  and  his  country.  By 
putting  Burgundy,  they  thought,  into  the  emperor  s 
hands,  he  gave  his  powerful  enemy  au  entrance  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom :  by  sacriticing  his  allies 
in  Italy,  he  deprived  himself  of  foreign  assistance  ; 
and  arming  his  oppressor  with  the  whole  force  and 
wealth  of  that  opulent  country,  rendered  him  abso- 
lutely irresistible.  To  these  great  views  of  interest, 
were  added  the  motives,  no  less  cogent,  of  passion 
aiul  resentment,  while  Francis,  a  prince  who 
piqued  himself  on  generosity,  reflected  on  the  ri- 
gour with  which  he  had  been  treated  during  his  cap- 
tivity, and  the  severe  terms  which  had  Leen  exacted 
of  him  fur  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  ^It  was  also 
foreseen,  that  the  emulation  and  rivalship  which 
had  so  long  subsisted  between  these  two  monarchs, 
would  make  him  feel  the  strongest  reluctance  ou 
yielding  the  superiority  to  an  antagonist,  who  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  he  would  be  apt  to 
think,  had  shown  himself  so  little  worthy  of  that  ad- 
vantage which  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  had  put 
into  his  hands.  His  ministers,  his  friends,  his  sub- 
iects,  his  allies,  would  be  sure  with  one  voice  to  in- 
culcate on  him,  that  the  first  object  of  a  prince  was 
the  preservation  of  his  people  ;  and  that  the  laws  of 
honour,  which  with  a  private  man  ought  to  be  abso- 
lutely supreme,  and  superior  to  all  interests,  were, 
with  a  sovereign,  subordinate  to  the  great  duty  of 
ensuring  the  safety  of  his  country.  Nor  could  it  be 
imagined  that  Francis  would  be  so  romantic  in  his 
principles,  as  not  to  hearken  to  a  casuistry  which 
was  so  plausible  in  itself,  and  which  so  much  flat- 
tered all  the  passions  by  which  either  as  a  prince  or 
a  man  he  was  strongly  actuated. 

Francis,  on  entering  his  own  dominions,  delivered 
hiS  two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  He  mounted  a  Turkish  horse,  and  im- 
mediately putting  him  to  the  gallop,  he  waved  his 
hand,  and  cried  aloud  several  times,  "  I  am  yet  a 
king."  He  soon  reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was 
joyfully  received  by  the  regent  and  his  whole  court. 
He  immediately  wrote  to  Henry,  acknowledging 
that  to  his  good  offices  alone  he  owed  his  liberty, 
and  protesting  that  he  should  be  entirely  governed 
by  his  counsels  in  all  transactions  with  the  emperor. 
When  the  Spanish  envoy  demanded  his  ratitication 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  now  that  he  had  fully  re- 
covered his  liberty,  he  declined  the  proposal,  under 
colour  that  it  was  previously  necessary  to  assemble 
he  states  both  of  France  and  of  Burgundy,  and  to 
obtain  their  consent.  The  states  of  Burgundy  soon 
met;  and  declaring  against  the  clause  which  con- 
tained an  engagement  for  alienating  their  province, 
they  expressed  their  resolution  of  opposing,  even  by 
force  of  arms,  the  execution  of  so  ruinous  and  unjust 
an  article.  The  imperial  minister  then  required  that 
F'rancis,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
'iould  now  return  to  his  prison  ;  but  the  French 
monarch,  instead  of  complying,  made  public  the 
treaty  which  a  little  before  he  had  secretly  con- 
cluded at  Cognac,  against  the  ambitious  schemes 
and  usurpations  of  the  emperor. 

The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  states, 
who  were    deeply  interested    in  tinse  events,    had 


been  held  in  the  most  anxious  suspense  with  regard 
to  the  resolutions  which  Francis  should  take  after 
the  recovery  of  his  liberty  ;  and  Clement,  in  parti- 
cular, who  suspected  that  this  prince  would  never 
execute  a  treaty  so  hurtful  to  his  interests,  and  even 
destructive  of  his  independency,  had  very  frankly 
offered  him  a  dispensation  from  all  his  oaths  and  en- 
gagements. Francis  remained  not  in  suspense,  but 
entered  immediately  into  the  confederacy  proposed 
to  him.  It  was  stipulated  by  that  king,  the  pope, 
the  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  among  other  articles,  that  they 
would  oblige  the  emperor  to  deliver  up  the  two 
young  princes  of  France  on  receiving  a  reasonable 
sum  of  money  ;  and  to  restore  Milan  to  Slorza,  without 
farther  condition  or  encumbrance.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land was  invited  to  accede  not  only  as  a  contracting 
party,  but  as  protector  of  the  "holy  league,"  so  it 
was  called  :  and  if  Naples  should  be  conquered  from 
the  emperor,  in  prosecution  of  this  confederacy,  it 
was  agreed  that  Henry  should  enjoy  a  principality 
in  that  kingdom  of  the  yearly  revenue  of  -30,000 
ducats  :  and  that  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  Christen- 
dom, should  also,  in  such  an  event,  be  put  in  posses- 
sion of  a  levenue  of  10,000  ducats. 

Francis  was  desirous  that  the  appearance  of  this 
great  confederacy  should  engage  the  emperor  to  re- 
lax somewhat  in  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  treaty  oi 
Madrid ;  and  while  he  entertained  these  hopes,  he 
was  the  more  remiss  in  his  warlike  preparations  ; 
nor  did  he  send  in  due  time  reinforcement  to  his 
allies  in  Italy.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Milanese,  of  which  the  empe- 
ror intended  to  grant  him  the  investiture  ;  and  hav- 
ing levied  a  considerable  army  in  Germany,  he  be- 
came formidable  to  all  the  Italian  potentates;  and 
not  the  less  so  because  Charles,  destitute  as  usual 
of  money,  had  not  been  able  to  remit  any  pay  to  the 
forces.  The  general  was  extremely  beloved  by  his 
troops  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  those  mutinies  which 
were  ready  to  break  out  every  moment,  and  which 
their  affection  alone  for  him  had  hitherto  restrained, 
he  led  them  to  Rome,  and  promised  to  enrich  them 
by  the  plunder  of  that  opulent  city.  He  was  him- 
self killed  as  he  was  planting  a  scaling-ladder  against 
the  walls ;  but  his  soldiers,  rather  enraged  than  dis- 
couraged by  his  death,  mounted  to  the  assault  with 
the  utmost  valour,  and  entering  the  city  sword  in 
hand,  exercised  all  those  brutalities  which  may  be 
expected  from  ferocity  exciied  by  resistance,  and 
from  insolence  which  takes  place  when  that  resist- 
ance is  no  more.  This  renowned  city,  exposed  by 
her  renown  alone  to  so  many  calamities,  never  en- 
dured in  any  age,  even  from  the  barbarians  by  whom 
she  was  often  subdued,  such  indignities  as  she  was 
now  compelled  to  sutt'er.  The  unrestrained  massa- 
cre and  pillage,  which  continued  for  several  days, 
were  the  least  ills  to  which  the  unhappy  Romans 
were  exposed.  Whatever  was  respectable  in  mo- 
desty, or  sacred  in  religion,  seemed  but  the  more  to 
provoke  the  insults  of  the  soldiery.  Daughters  suf- 
fered outrage  in  the  arms  of  their  parents,  and  wo- 
men were  violated  upon  those  very  altars  to  which 
they  had  fled  for  protection.  Aged  prelates,  after 
enduring  every  indignity,  and  even  every  torture, 
were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  menaced  with  death, 
in  order  to  make  them  reveal  their  secret  treasures, 
or  purchase  liberty  by  exorbitant  ransoms.  Cle- 
ment himself,  who  had  trusted  for  protection  to  the 
sacredness  of  his  character,  and  neglected  to  make 
his  escape  in  time,  was  taken  captive  ;    and  found 
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\  tliat  his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from 
the  Spanish  sohlicrs,  did  hut  draw  on    him  the  inso- 
lent mockery  of  the  (German,    who   heing  generally 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  principles,  were  pleased  to 
gratify  their  animosity  by   the  abasement  of  the  so- 
;    vercign    poctilf.      Liugard    says,    "The   Sjianiards 
I   and  Italians  ch'pfly  confined  themselves  to  the  plun- 
der of  the   houses  and  palaces:   the  fJermans,   who 
had  embraced  the   doctrines  of  Luther,   ransacked 
I   the  churches  and  convents." 

When   intelligence  of  this  great  event  was  con- 

I   Teyed  to  the  emperor,  that  young  prince,  habituated 

'    to  hypocrisy,   expressed   the  most  profound  sorrow 

'    for  the  success  of  his  aims  :    he  put  himself  and  all 

his  court  in  niouruing :    he   slopped  the   rejoicings 

for  the  l)irth  of  his  son    Philip  :  and  knowing  that 

ever)-  ariihce,  however  gross,  is  ahle,  whin  seconded 

by  authority,  to  impose  upon  the  people,  he  ordered 

prayers  during  several  months  to  be  put   up  in  the 

churches    for  the    pope's   liberty;    which   all   men 

knew  a  letter  under  his  hand  could   in  z.  moment 

have  procured. 

The  concern  expressed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for 
the  calamity  of  their  ally  was  most  sincere.  These 
two  monarchs,  a  few  days  before  the  sack  of  Rome, 
had  concluded  a  treaty  at  Westminster,  in  which, 
beside  renewing  former  alliances,  they  agreed  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Charles,  re(iuiring  him  to  ac- 
cept of  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of  the 
French  princes,  and  to  repay  the  money  borrowed 
from  Henry  ;  and  in  case  of  refusal  the  ambassa- 
dors, attended  by  heralds,  were  ordered  to  denounce 
war  against  him.  This  war  it  was  agreed  to  prose- 
cute in  the  Low  Countries,  with  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  inlantry,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms, 
tv>o  thirds  to  be  supplied  by  Francis,  the  rest  by 
Henry.  And  in  onier  to  strengthen  the  alliance 
between  the  princes,  it  was  stipula'.ed  that  either 
Francis,  or  his  son  the  duke  of  Orleans,  as  should 
afterwards  be  agreed  on,  should  espouse  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  Hi'iiry's  daughter.  Nn  sooner  did  the 
mouaichs  receive  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  enter- 
prise, than  they  changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  si  ene 
of  the  projected  war  from  the  Netherlands  to  Italy; 
and  hearing  of  the  pope's  captivity,  they  were  far- 
ther stimulated  to  undertake  the  war  with  vigour 
for  restoring  him  to  liberty.  Wolsey  himself  crossed 
the  tea,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with  Francis, 
and  to  concert  measures  for  that  purpose;  and  he 
ditplayed  all  the  grandeur  and  uiagniiicence  with 
whiih  he  was  so  much  intoxicated.  He  was  at- 
tended by  a  train  of  a  thousand  horse.  The  cardi- 
nal of  Loraine  and  the  Chancellor  Alenyon  met  him 
at  Boulogne:  Francis  himself,  besides  granting  to 
that  haughty  prelate  the  power  of  giving  in  every 
place  where  he  came  liberty  to  all  prisoners, 
made  a  journey  as  far  as  Amiens  to  meet  him,  and 
even  advanced  some  miles  from  the  town,  the  more 
to  honour  bis  reception.  It  was  here  stipulated, 
that  the  duke  of  Orleans  should  espouse  the  I'rincess 
Mary ;  and  as  the  emperor  seemed  to  be  taking 
some  steps  towards  assembling  a  general  council,  | 
the  two  inouarchs  agreed  not  to  acknowledge  it; 
but  during  the  interval  of  the  pope's  captivity  to 
Kovirn  the  churches  in  their  respective  dominions  i 
by  their  own  authority.  Wolsey  made  some  at- 
tempts to  get  his  lcga:itine  power  extended  over 
Frauce,  and  «vcu  over  CicrKiaiiy  ;  but  finding  liiit 
cffortJ  fruith-SK,  he  was  obliged,  th<>U);h  with  gr<-at 
reluctance,  to  desiitt  from  thcbe  ambitious  eiiterprisex. 
The  more  to  cement  the  union  between  these 
pntire*  a  uew  treaty  was  some  time  after  conclud''d 


I  at  London ;  in  which  Henry  agreed  finally  to  re- 
nounce all  claims  to  the  crown  of  France — claims 
i  which  might  now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical,  but 
'  which  often  served  as  a  pretence  for  exciting  the 
unwary  English  to  wage  war  upon  the  French  na- 
tion. As  a  return  for  this  concessiim,  Francis 
bound  himself  and  his  successors  to  pay  for  ever 
fifty  thousand  crowns  a-year  to  Henry  and  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  that  greater  solemnity  might  be  given 
to  this  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parliaments 
and  great  nobility  of  both  kingiloms  should  give 
their  assent  to  it.  The  mareschal  Montmorency, 
accompanied  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  and 
attended  by  a  pompous  equipage,  was  sent  over  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  and  was  received  at  London  with 
all  the  parade  which  suited  the  solemnity  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  terror  of  the  emperor's  greatness  had 
extinguished  the  ancient  animosity  between  the 
nations ;  and  Spain,  during  more  than  a  century, 
became,  though  a  more  distant  power,  the  chief 
object  of  jeJlousy  to  the  English. 

This  cordial  union  between  France  and  England, 
though  it  added  influence  to  the  joint  embassy  which 
they  sent  to  the  emperor,  was  not  able  to  bend  that 
monarch  to  submit  entirely  to  the  conditions  insisted 
on  by  the  allies.  He  departed  indeed  from  his  de- 
mand of  Burgundy  as  the  ransom  of  the  French 
princes;  but  he  required,  previouslv  to  their  liberty, 
that  Francis  should  evacuate  Genoa,  and  all  the 
fortresses  held  by  him  in  Italy  :  and  he  declared  his 
intention  of  bringing  Sforza  to  a  trial,  and  confis-  j 
eating  the  duchy  of  Milan,  on  account  of  his  pre-  ! 
tended  treason.  The  English  and  French  heralds, 
therefore,  according  to  agreement,  declared  war 
against  him,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  Charles  an- 
swered the  English  herald  with  moderation ;  but  to 
the  French  he  reproached  his  master  with  breach  of 
faith,  reminded  him  of  the  private  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  them  at  Madrid  before 
their  separation,  and  offered  to  prove,  by  single 
combat,  that  he  had  acted  dishonourably.  Francis 
retaliated  this  challenge,  by  giving  Charles  the  lie: 
and,  after  demanding  security  of  the  field,  he 
olfired  to  maintain  his  cause  by  single  combat. 
Many  messages  passed  to  and  fnj  between  them ; 
l)Ul  though  both  princes  were  undoubtedly  brave,  the 
intended  duel  never  took  place.  The  French  and 
Siianiards,  during  that  age,  zealously  disputed  which 
of  the  monarchs  incurred  the  blame  of  this  failure; 
but  all  men  of  mo(ierati(m  every  where  lamented 
tlie  power  of  fortune,  and  that  the  j)rince,  the  more 
cam. id,  generous,  and  sincere,  should  by  unhajipy  in- 
cidents have  been  reduced  to  so  cruel  a  situation, 
that  nothing  but  his  violation  of  treaty  could  pre- 
serve his  people,  and  that  he  must  ever  after,  with- 
out being  able  to  make  a  proper  reply,  bear  to  be 
reproathed  with  breach  of  promise  by  a  rival,  in- 
ferior to  him  both  in  honour  and  in  virtue. 

But  though  this  famous  challenge  between  Charles 
and  Francis  had  no  immediate  consequence  with 
regard  to  these  m<inarchs  themselves,  it  produi'ed  a 
considerable  alteration  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  jiractice  of  challenges  and  duels,  which  had 
been  part  of  the  ancient  barbarous  jurisprudence, 
which  was  still  preserved  on  very  solemn  occasions, 
and  which  was  sometimes  countenanced  by  the  civil 
magistrate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in  the  most 
trivial  incidents;  and  men,  on  any  affront  or  injury, 
thought  themselves  entitled,  or  even  required  in  ho- 
nour, to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies,  by  openly 
vindicating  their  right  in  single  combat  Thc»e 
aliNUid,  thoU)(h  generous  maxims,  shed  much  of  the 
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best  blood  in  Christendom  during  more  than  two 
centuries;  and  notAithstaudiug  the  severity  of  law 
and  authority  of  reason,  such  is  the  prevailing  force 
of  custom,  they  are  far  from  being  as  yet  entirely 
exploded. 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Scruples  concerning  the  king's  marriage— The  king 
adopts  thent — Anne  Holey n — Henry  applies  to  the 
pope  Jor  a  dii'orce — The  pope  favourable — The  em- 
peror threatens  him — The  pope's  ambiguous  co7i- 
duct — The  cause  evoked  to  Rome — Uolsey'sfall — 
Commencement  of  the  reformation  in  England — 
Foreign  affairs — Wolsey's  death — A  parliament — 
Progress  of  the  reformation — A  parliament — King's 
HimI  breach  with  Rome — A  parliament. 

The  history  of  the  divorce  of  Catherine  has  been 
made,  from  the  extensive  political  effects  which  it 
produced,  so  much  a  matter  of  party  statement, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  circumstances. 
Those  authors  who  lean  towards  the  catholic  party 
have  cast  many  unjust  aspersions  on  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  the  friends  of  the  reformation ;  and  those  au- 
thors who  have  been  admirers  of  that  great  event 
have  attributed  too  much  sincerity  to  Henry's  con- 
venient scruples  as  to  his  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow.  Through  the  whole  of  Hume's  narration 
there  is  such  an  authoritative  statement  of  motives 
and  causes,  that  the  very  manner  in  which  they  are 
given  would  raise  doubts  as  to  their  correctness,  if 
subsequent  and  more  industrious  historians  had  not 
proved,  as  they  have,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
velop the  springs  of  all  the  various  causes  which 
were  combined  to  produce  such  extensive  conse- 
quences. Of  these  conflicting  accounts,  the  most 
impartial  and  the  best  informed  appears  to  be  that 
by  Mackintosh,  which  is  therefore  given. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  from  succeeding  events,  that 
the  seed  sown  by  Wickliffe  in  England  was  never 
destroyed.  Wolsey  paid  his  court  at  Rome  by 
burning  some  obscure  Lollards,  who  were  lured 
from  their  darkness  by  Luther's  light.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  though  a  reformer  of  criminal  law,  deviated 
so  far  from  his  principles,  when  he  entered  the  world 
of  ambition  and  compliance,  as  to  be  present  at  the 
torture  of  heretics.  Henry,  as  a  disciple  of  Aquinas, 
took  up  the  pen  against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and 
on  that  account  received  from  Rome  the  title  of 
defender  of  the  faith,  which  has  been  retained  for 
three  centuries  by  sovereigns  of  whom  some  might 
be  more  fitly  called  the  chiefs  of  protestaut  Europe. 
There  was  no-  country  on  whose  fidelity  the  papal 
see  might  seem  entitled  to  rely  with  more  confidence 
than  on  that  of  England.  A  single  circumstance 
shook  the  apparently  solid  connexion,  and  in  the 
end  detached  Henry  from  communion  with  the 
Roman  church.  Whether  he  really  felt  any  scruples 
respecting  the  validity  of  his  marriage  during  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  his  reign  may  be  reasonably 
doubted.  No  trace  of  such  doubts  can  be  discovered 
in  his  public  conduct  till  the  year  1527.  Catherine 
had  then  past  the  middle  age  :  personal  infirmities 
are  mentioned  which  might  have  widened  the  alien- 
ation. About  the  same  time,  Anne  Boleyn,  a  dam- 
sel of  the  court,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  in  the 
flower  of  youthful  beauty,  and  full  of  graces  and 
accomplishments,  touched  the  fierce  but  not  unsus- 
ceptible heart  of  the  king.  One  of  her  ancestors 
had  been  lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL ;  her  family  had  since  been  connected 


with  the  noblest  houses  of  the  kingdom ;  her  mother 
was  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  At  the  age 
of  eight,  she  attended  the  princess  Mary  into  France 
as  a  maid  of  honour,  during  that  lady's  short-lived 
union  with  Louis  XH.  On  the  death  of  that  mo- 
narch, she  was  taken  into  the  household  of  Claude, 
queen  of  France,  for  her  girlish  or  childish  attrac- 
tions :  and  on  the  approach  of  the  rupture  between 
the  two  countries  in  1522,  Henry  required  her  be- 
ing returned  to  England  before  he  declared  war; 
because,  being  a  lady  of  the  royal  household,  she 
could  not  with  propriety  quit  France  without  the 
king's  permission.  That  her  eldest  sister,  and  even 
her  mother,  preceded  her  in  the  favour  of  her  royal 
lover,  are  assertions  made  by  her  enemies  with  a 
boldness  equal  to  the  total  absence  of  every  proof  of 
their  truth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  known  conduct 
of  Henry  himself  which  warrants  the  imputation  of 
so  ostentatious  a  dissolution  of  manners,  even  to 
him.  Anne  appears  to  have  entered  into  a  precon- 
tract, or  given  some  promise  of  marriage  to  one  of 
the  sons  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ;  but  whe- 
ther serious  or  frivolous,  and  how  far  binding  in 
honour  or  in  law,  are  questions  which  we  are  unable 
to  answer.  The  terms  used  in  that  age  to  describe 
such  engagements  are  so  loose,  that  it  is  unsafe  to 
make  any  important  inference  from  them;  but  as 
this  supposed  precontract  was  afterwards  considered 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  sentence  which  de- 
clared the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Anne  to  be  null, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  some  presumption  that  a  fa- 
mily, with  whom  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  Eng- 
land negotiated  a  matrimonial  union,  was  at  least 
exempt  from  notorious  and  disgraceful  profligacy. 
The  antagonists  of  her  memory  load  her  with  the  in- 
consistent charges  of  yielding  to  the  king's  licen- 
tious passions,  and  of  having  affected  austere  purity 
to  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of  marriage;  but  the 
peculiar  character  of  Henry  rendered  him  often  a 
scrupulous  observer  of  rules  without  much  regard  to 
their  principles.  The  forms  of  law  stood  higher  in 
his  eye  than  the  substance  of  justiee  :  this  peculiarity 
affords  the  best  key  to  his  proceedings  relating  to 
the  divorce  of  which  he  was  so  desirous.  A  legal 
divorce,  however  cruel  and  even  substantially  unjust 
satisfied  his  coarse  and  shallow  morality.  Cathe 
rine  was  then  in  her  forty-sixth  year  ;  Anne  Bo 
leyn,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  in  her  twenty 
second  ;  Henry  was  in  his  thirty-eighth.  Sir  God 
frey  Boleyn,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1458,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Lord  Hastings,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  the  husband  of  Lady  Margaret  Butler, 
cu-heiress  of  the  eai'i  ul  Urmuuu  ,  auu  lue  issue  Ot 
this  alliance  was  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  created  Lord 
Rochfort,  who  served  the  king  with  distinction  in 
some  diplomatic  missions,  and  especially  in  the  im- 
portant embassy  to  Paris. 

"The  light  which  shone  from  Anne  Boleyn's  eyes 
might  have  awakened  or  revived  Henry's  doubts  of 
the  legitimacy  of  his  long  union  with  the  faithful 
and  blameless  Catherine.  His  licentious  passions, 
by  a  singular  operation,  recalled  his  mind  to  his 
theological  studies,  and  especially  to  the  question 
relating  to  the  papal  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
Levitical  law,  which  must  have  been  the  subject  of 
conversation  at  the  time  of  his  unusual,  if  not  un- 
precedented, espousal  of  his  brother's  widow.  Seru- 
iles,  at  which  he  had  once  cursorily  glanced  as 
themes  of  discussion,  now  borrowed  life  and  warmth 
from  his  passions.  In  the  course  of  examining  the 
question,  his  assent  was  likely  at  last  to  be  allured 
into  the  service  of  desire.     The    question  was,   in 
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itself,  easily  disputable  :  it  was  oue  on  wliich  honest 
aud  skilful  men  differed ;  and  it  presented,  to  say 
the  least,  ample  scope  for  self-delusion.  His  nature 
was  more  depraved  than  lawless  (if  that  word  may 
he  so  usedj  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  his  passion  mi<;lit 
have  jielded  to  other  obstacles,  if  he  had  not  at 
length  persuaded  himself  that  by  the  moans  of  a 
di\orce  his  gratification  might  be  reeoneiled  with 
the  letter  of  the  law.  His  conduct  has  the  marks 
of  that  union  of  confidence  and  formality  often  ob- 
served in  men  whose  immorality  receives  treacherous 
aid  from  a  mistaken  conscieuee. 

''  It  was  about  this  period,  that,  on  occasion  of  a 
project  for  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary  Tudor, 
now  in  her  eleventh  year,  to  Frauds  I.,  a  hint  is 
said  to  have  been  thrown  out  by  the  bishop  of  Tarbes, 
the  French  ambassador  in  Loudon,  that  the  young 
princess  might  be  illegitimate,  being  the  issue  of  a 
marriage  of  doubtful  validity.  If  we  believe  this 
fact,  it  affords  some  ground  for  a  conjecture,  that  a 
suggestion,  which  must  have  been  shunned  as  offen- 
sive, if  It  had  not  been  known  to  be  acceptable,  was 
procured  from  the  ambassador  by  Henry  or  by 
WoUey.  But  such  an  anecdote,  reported  by  no 
impartial  writer,  without  any  account  of  the  pre- 
ceciiug  or  consequent  facts,  is  hardly  admissible, 
except  as  a  proof  of  the  suspicion  of  the  experienced 
negociator,  that  doubts  of  the  validity  of  the  king's 
marriage  would  nut  be  regarded  at  court  as  an  un- 
pardonable offence.  The  king  now  treated  his 
sciuj)les  as  at  least  specious  enough  to  make  a  fa- 
vourable impression  on  a  pope  to  whom  he  had  just 
rendered  the  most  momentous  services. 

"  The  French  embassy,  of  whom  Grammont 
bishop  of  Tarbes  was  one,  appears  to  have  arrived 
ID  England  in  March,  1527.  In  May,  Henry  gave 
a  maguitieont  cutertaiument  at  Greenwich,  at  which 
Aune  was  his  partner  in  the  dance.  In  July  of  the 
same  year.  Knight,  then  a  secretary  of  state,  was 
dispatched  to  Home  to  obtain  a  divorce  ;  and,  on  the 
1st  of  .\ugust,  Wolsey  informed  Henry,  in  a  despatch 
from  France  addressed  to  that  prince,  that  his  pro- 
ject of  seeking  a  divorce  from  Catherine  was  already 
rumoured  at  Madrid.  Whether  Anne  Boloyn  made 
any  visits  to  England  while  her  residence  was  in 
I'aris  ;  whether  her  final  return  to  England  took 
place  on  the  death  of  Claude,  queen  of  France,  in 
15'22,  or  on  tliat  of  Margaret,  duchess  of  Alenyon, 
to  whose  household  she  is  said  by  some  to  have  becu 
transferred,  after  the  two  remaining  years  of  that 
princess's  life  ;  or,  finally,  whether  she  was  detained 
in  France  till  the  return  of  her  father  from  his  last 
embassy  to  Paris  in  1527  ;  are  questions  of  fact  on 
which  our  knowledge  is  hitherto  incomplete. 

"  During  the  early  part  of  these  transactions,  the 
situation  of  Wolsey  induced  hiui  to  play  a  perilous 
game.  On  tiie  oue  hand,  he  is  said  to  have  disen- 
gaged Anne  from  Percy,  and  appears  through  his 
agent  Pace  to  have  secretly  procured  aid  to  the 
king's  Huit  from  the  venal  peu  of  Wakefield,  He- 
brew professor  at  Oxford,  who  bad  before  declared 
for  the  validity  of  the  marriage  with  Catheiine. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  really  desirous  of 
wedding  his  miistcr  to  a  French  princess,  to  forward 
his  own  designs  on  the  papacy,  and  to  cover  by  the 
popularity  of  a  valuable  and  illustrious  alliance  the 
odium  wliich  he  must  have  foreseen  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  a  justly  obnoxious  divorce.  It  is  jirobablc, 
bImi,  tliat   Wolsf  y    was  ap|)reh"nsive   of  the   power 


knees  before  the  king,  and  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  desist  from  a  purpose  unworthy  of  his 
birth.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  mi- 
nister who  made  up  by  pliancy  to  an  impetuous 
master  for  his  insufterable  arrogance  towards  herds 
of  dependents,  made  haste  to  atone  foi  the  indiscreet 
zeal  which,  on  this  single  occasion,  he  presumed  to 
oppose  to  the  royal  desires.  He  redoubled  his  ac- 
tivity and  apparent  zeal  to  promote  the  marriage 
with  Anne  Boleyn,  so  as  to  draw  from  that  lady  a 
letter  to  him  overflowing  with  gratitude. 

"  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  most  illustrious  English- 
man of  his  time,  not  being  convinced  by  the  king's 
reasons,  declined  the  support  of  his  divorce.  Fisher 
bishop  of  Rochester  acted  with  the  like  hazardous 
integrity.  No  name  is  preserved  of  any  other  divine 
or  lawyer  who  gave  the  same  pledge  of  courageous 
honesty.  The  people,  ignorant  of  law,  but  moved 
by  generous  feeling,  saw  nothing  in  the  transaction 
but  the  sacrifice  ot  an  innocent  woman  to  the  pas- 
sions of  a  dissolute  monarch,  which  was  in  truth  its 
most  important  and  essential  character." 

Henry,  that  he  might  not  shock  the  haughty 
claims  of  the  pontiff,  resolved  not  to  found  his  ap- 
plication on  any  general  doubts  concerning  the 
papal  power  to  permit  marriage  in  the  nearer  de- 
grees of  consanguinity ;  but  only  to  insist  on  parti- 
cular grounds  of  nullity  in  the  bull  which  Julius  had 
granted  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  aud  Catherine. 
It  was  a  maxim  in  the  court  of  Rome,  that  if  the 
pope  be  surprised  into  any  concession,  or  grant  any 
indulgence  upon  false  suggestions,  the  bull  may 
afterwards  be  annulled  ;  and  this  pretence  has  usually 
been  employed  wherever  one  pope  had  recalled  any 
deed  executed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  But  Ju- 
lius's bull,  when  examined,  afforded  abundant  mat- 
ter of  this  kind;  and  any  tribunal  favourable  to 
Henry  had  a  sufficiently  specious  colour  for  grati- 
fying him  in  his  applications  for  a  divorce.  It  was 
said  i-n  the  preamble,  that  the  bull  had  been  granted 
upon  his  solicitation ;  though  it  was  known  at  that 
time  he  was  under  twelve  years  of  age:  it  was  also 
affirmed,  as  another  motive  for  the  bull,  that  the 
marriage  was  requisite,  in  order  to  preserve  peace 
between  the  two  crowns ;  though  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  not  then  any  ground  or  appearance  of 
quarrel  between  them.  These  false  preniises  in 
Julius's  bull  seemed  to  afford  Clement  a  sufficient 
reason  or  pretence  for  annulling  it,  and  granting 
Henry  a  dispensation  for  a  second  marriage. 

But  though  the  pretext  for  this  indulgence  had 
been  less  jilausible,  the  pope  was  in  such  a  situation 
that  he  had  the  strongest  UKjtives  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  gratifying  the  English  monarch.  He 
was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 
and  had  no  hopes  of  recovering  his  liberty  on  any 
reasonable  terms,  except  by  the  efforts  of  the  league 
which  Henry  had  formed  with  Francis  and  the  Ita- 
lian powers,  in  order  to  oppose  the  ambition  of 
Charles.  When  the  English  secretary,  therefore, 
solicited  him  in  private,  he  received  a  very  favour- 
able answer;  and  a  dispensation  was  forthwith  pro- 
mised to  be  granted  to  his  master.  Soon  after  the 
march  of  the  Frcncli  army  into  Italy,  under  the 
command  of  Lautrec,  obliged  the  Imperialits  to  re- 
store Clement  to  his  liberty  ;  and  he  retired  to  Or- 
victo,  where  the  secretary  with  Sir  (jregory  Cassali, 
the  king's  resident  at  Rome,  renewed  their  a]ipliea- 
tions  to  him.    They  still  found  him  full  of  high  pr( 


which  the  Bole) lis  and  their  connections  would  ac-  fessions  of  friendship,  gratitude,  and  attachment  to 
i|uire  by  the  clevatifHi  of  their  young  and  beautiful  ]  the  king;  but  not  so  prompt  in  granting  his  request 
rclaUou.      He  threw  himRelf.   wc  are  told,  on  his    as  they  expected.     The  emperor,  who  had  got  into!- 
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ligence  of  Henry's  application  to  Rome,  had  exacted 
a  promise  from  the  pope,  to  take  no  steps  in  the 
affair  before  he  communicated  them  to  the  Imperial 
ministers;  and  Clement,  embarrassed  by  this  pro- 
mise, and  still  more  overawed  by  the  emperor's 
forces  in  Italy,  seemed  Willing  to  postpone  those 
concessions  desired  of  him  by  Henry.  Importuned, 
however,  by  the  English  ministers,  he  at  last  put 
into  their  hands  a  commission  to  Wolsey,  as  legate, 
iu  conjunction  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
or  any  other  English  prelate,  to  examine  the  validity 
of  the  king's  marriage,  and  of  Julius's  dispensation  : 
he  also  granted  them  a  provisional  dispensation  for 
the  king's  marriage  with  any  other  person;  and 
])romised  to  issue  a  decretal  bull  annulling  the  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  But  he  represented  to  them 
the  dangerous  consequences  which  must  ensue  to 
him,  if  these  concessions  should  come  to  the  empe- 
ror's knowledge  ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to  pub- 
lish those  papers,  or  make  any  further  use  of  them, 
till  his  affairs  were  in  such  a  situation  as  to  secure 
his  liberty  and  independence.  And  his  secret  ad- 
vice was,  whenever  they  should  find  the  proper  time 
for  opening  the  scene,  that  they  should  prevent  all 
opposition,  by  proceeding  immediately  to  a  conclu- 
sion, by  declaring  the  marriage  with  Catherine  in- 
valid, and  by  Henry's  instantly  espousing  some 
other  person.  Nor  would  it  be  so  diificult,  he  said, 
for  himself  to  confirm  these  proceedings  after  they 
were  passed,  as  previously  to  render  them  valid  by 
his  consent  and  authority. 

When  Henry  received  the  commission  and  dis- 
pensation from  his  ambassadors,  and  was  informed 
of  the  pope's  advice,  he  laid  the  whole  before  his 
ministers,  and  asked  their  opinion  in  so  delicate  a 
situation.  The  English  counsellors  considered  the 
danger  of  proceeding  in  the  manner  pointed  out  to 
them.  Should  the  pope  refuse  to  ratify  a  deed, 
which  he  might  Justly  call  precipitate  and  irregular, 
and  should  he  disavow  the  advice  which  he  gave  in 
so  clandestine  a  manner,  the  king  would  find  his 
second  marriage  totally  invalidated;  the  children, 
which  it  might  bring  him,  declared  illegitimate  ;  and 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  more  firmly  r-ivetted 
than  ever.  And  Henry's  apprehensions  of  the  pos- 
sibility, or  even  probability,  of  such  an  event,  wera 
much  confirmed  when  he  reflected  on  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judgment, 
whenever  his  timidity,  to  which  he  was  extremely 
subject,  allowed  him  to  make  full  use  of  those  talents 
and  that  penetration  with  which  he  was  endowed. 
The  captivity  and  other  misfortunes  which  he  had 
undergone,  by  entering  into  a  league  against 
Charles,  had  so  affected  his  imagination,  that  he 
never  afterwards  exerted  himself  with  vigour  in  any 
public  measure  ;  especially  if  the  interest  or  inclina- 
tions of  that  potentate  stood  in  opposition  to  him.  The 
imperial  forces  were  at  that  time  powerful  in  Italy, 
and  might  return  to  the  attack  of  Rome,  which  was 
still  defenceless  and  exposed  to  the  same  calamities 
with  which  it  had  already  been  overwhelmed.  And 
besides  these  dangers,  Clement  fancied  himself  ex- 
posed to  perils,  which  threatened  still  more  imme- 
diately his  person  and  his  dignity. 

Charles,  apprised  of  the  timid  disposition  of  the 
holy  father,  threw  out  perpetual  menaces  of  sum- 
moning a  general  council;  which  he  represented  as 
necessary  to  reform  the  church,  and  correct  those 
enormous  abuses  which  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
the  court  of  Rome  had  introduced  into  every  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  administration.     The  power  of  the 


sovereign  pontiff  himself,  he  said,  required  limita- 
tion; his  conduct  called  aloud  for  amendment;  and 
even  his  title  to  the  throne  which  he  filled  might 
justly  be  called  in  question.  That  pope  had  always 
passed  for  the  natural  son  of  Julian  of  Medici's, 
who  was  of  the  sovereign  family  of  Florence  ;  and 
though  Leo  X.,  his  kinsman,  had  declared  hiin  legi- 
timate, upon  a  pretended  promise  of  marriage  be- 
tween his  father  and  mother,  few  believed  that  de- 
claration to  be  founded  on  any  just  reason  or  autho- 
rity. The  canon  law,  indeed,  had  been  entirely 
silent  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  bastards  to 
the  papal  throne;  but  what  was  still  dangerous,  ihe 
people  had  entertained  a  violent  prepossession  that 
this  stain  in  the  birth  of  any  person  was  incompatible 
with  so  holy  an  ollice.  And  in  another  point,  the 
canon  law  w.as  express  and  positive,  and  no  man 
guilty  of  simony  could  attain  that  dignity.  A  severe 
bull  of  Julius  II.  had  added  new  sanctions  to  this 
law,  by  declaring,  that  a  simcmiacal  election  could 
not  be  rendered  valid,  even  by  a  posterior  consent 
of  the  cardinals.  But  unfortunately  Clement  had 
given  to  Cardinal  Colonna  a  billet,  containing  pro- 
mises of  advancing  that  cardinal,  in  case  he  him- 
self should  attain  the  papal  dignity  by  his  concur- 
rence :  and  this  billet  Colonna,  who  was  in  entire 
dependence  on  the  emperor,  threatened  every  mo- 
ment to  expose  to  public  view. 

While  Charles  terrified  the  pope  with  these  me- 
naces, he  also  allured  him  by  hopes  which  were  no 
less  prevalent  over  his  affections.  At  the  time  when 
the  emperor's  forces  sacked  Rome,  and  reduced 
Clement  to  captivity,  the  Florentines,  passionate  fur 
their  ancient  liberty,  had  taken  advantage  of  his 
distresses,  and  revolting  against  the  family  of  Me- 
dicis,  had  entirely  abolished  their  authority  in  Flo- 
rence, and  re-established  the  democracy.  The  better 
to  jirotect  themselves  in  their  freedom,  they  had  en- 
tered into  the  alliance  with  France,  England,  and 
Venice,  against  the  emperor;  and  Clement  found, 
that,  by  this  interest,  the  hands  of  his  confederates 
were  tied  from  assisting  him  in  the  restoration  of 
his  family;  the  event  which,  of  all  others,  he  mast 
passionately  desired.  The  emperor  alone,  he  knew, 
was  able  to  effect  this  purpose  ;  and  therefore,  what- 
ever professions  he  made  of  fidelity  to  his  allies,  he 
was  always,  on  the  least  glimpse  of  hope,  ready  to 
embrace  every  proposal  of  a  cordial  reconciliation 
with  that  monarch. 

These  views  and  interests  of  the  pope  were  well 
known  in  England  ;  and  as  the  opposition  of  the 
emperor  to  Henry's  divorce  was  foreseen,  both  on 
account  of  the  honour  and  interests  of  Catherine  his 
aunt,  and  the  obvious  motive  of  distressing  an 
enemy,  it  was  esteemed  dangerous  to  take  any 
measure  of  consequence,  in  expectation  of  the  sub- 
sequent concurrence  ofa  man  of  Clement's  character, 
whose  behaviour  always  contained  so  much  duplicity, 
and  who  was  at  present  so  little  at  his  own  disposal. 
The  safest  measure  seemed  to  consist  in  previously 
engaging  him  so  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards 
recede,  and  in  making  use  of  his  present  ambiguity 
and  uncertainty,  to  extort  the  most  important  con- 
cessions from  him.  For  this  purpose,  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, the  cardinal's  secretary,  and  Edward  Fox, 
the  king's  almoner,  were  dispatched  to  Rome,  and 
were  ordered  to  solicit  a  commission  from  the  pope, 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  oblige  him  to  confirm  the 
sentence  of  the  commissioners,  whatever  it  should 
be,  and  disable  him  on  any  account  to  recal  the 
commission,  or  evoke  the  cause  to  Rome. 

But  the  same  reasons  which  made  the  king  so 
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dpsirous  of  obtaining  this  concession,  confirmed  the 
pope  in  the  rcsohition  of  refusing  it:  he  was  still 
determined  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an  agreement 
with  the  emperor ;  and  he  made  no  scruple  of  sacri- 
ficing all  other  considerations  to  a  point  which  he 
deemed  the  most  essential  and  important  to  his  own 
security,  and  to  the  greatness  of  his  family.  He 
granted,  therefore,  a  new  commission,  in  which 
Cardinal  Campeggio  was  joined  to  Wolsey,  for  the 
trial  of  the  king's  marriage ;  but  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on  to  insert  the  clause  desired  of  him. 
And  though  he  put  into  Gardiner's  hand  a  letter 
promising  not  to  recal  the  present  commission;  this 
promise  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be  couched 
in  such  ambiguous  terms  as  left  him  still  the  power, 
whenever  he  pleased,  of  departing  from  it. 

Campeggio  lay  under  some  obligations  to  the  king ; 
but  his  dependence  on  the  pope  was  so  much  greater, 
that  he  conformed  himself  entirely  to  the  views  of 
the  latter;  and  though  he  received  his  commission 
in  April,  he  delayed  his  departure  under  so  many 
pretences,  that  it  was  October  before  he  arrived  in 
England.  The  first  step  which  he  took  was  to  exhort 
the  king  to  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  his  divorce  ; 
and  finding  that  this  counsel  gave  offence,  he  said, 
that  his  intention  was  also  to  exhort  the  queen  to 
take  the  vows  in  a  convent,  and  that  he  thought  it 
his  duty  previously  to  attempt  an  amicable  com- 
posure of  all  differences.  The  more  to  pacify  the 
king,  he  shewed  to  him,  as  also  to  the  cardinal,  the 
decretal  bull,  annulling  the  former  marriage  with 
Catherine;  but  no  intreaties  could  prevail  on  him 
to  make  any  other  of  the  king's  council  privy  to  the 
secret.  In  order  to  atone  in  some  degree  for  this 
obstinacy,  he  expressed  to  the  king  and  the  cardinal, 
the  pope's  great  desire  of  satisfying  them  in  every 
reasonable  demand ;  and  in  particular,  he  showed, 
that  their  request  for  suppressing  some  more  monas- 
teries, and  converting  them  into  cathedrals  and 
episcopal  sees,  had  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
holiness. 

These  ambiguous  circumstances  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  pope  and  the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  Eng- 
land in  suspense,  and  determined  the  king  to  wait 
with  patience  the  issue  of  such  uncertain  councils. 
Fortune,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  promise  him  a  more 
sure  and  expeditious  way  of  extricating  himself  from 
his  present  difficulties.  Clement  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  illness;  and  the  intrigues  for  electing  his 
successor  began  already  to  take  place  among  the 
cardinals.  Wolsey,  in  particular,  supported  by  the 
interest  of  England  and  of  France,  entertained  hopes 
of  mounting  the  throne  of  St.  Peter;  and  it  appears, 
that  if  a  vacancy  had  then  hajipencd,  there  was 
a  probability  of  his  reaching  that  summit  of  his 
ambition.  But  the  pojie  recovered,  though  after 
several  relapses;  and  he  returned  to  the  same  train 
of  false  and  deceitful  politics,  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  amused  the  court  of  England.  He  still 
flattered  Henry  with  professions  of  the  most  cordial 
attachment,  and  promised  him  a  sudden  and  favour- 
able isHue  V)  his  process:  he  still  continued  his  secret 
ncgociatioDS  with  Charles,  and  persevered  in  the 
resolution  of  sacrificing  all  his  promises,  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  religion,  to  the  elevation  of 
bij  fdmily.  Campeggio,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  his  views  and  intentions,  protracted  the  decision 
by  the  most  artful  delays  ;  and  gave  Clement  full 
leisure  to  adjust  all  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the 
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should  obtain  success  by  no  other  means  than  by  an 
application  to  him,  and  by  deserting  his  alliance 
with  Francis,  which  had  hitherto  supported,  against 
the  superior  force  of  Spain,  the  tottering  stale  of  the 
French  monarchy.  He  willingly  hearkened,  there- 
fore, to  the  ap])lications  of  Catherine,  his  aunt ;  and 
promising  her  his  utmost  protection,  exhorted  her 
never  to  yield  to  the  malice  and  persecutions  of  her 
enemies.  The  queen  herself  was  naturally  of  a  firm 
and  resolute  temper ;  and  was  engaged  by  every 
motive  to  persevere  in  protesting  against  the  injus- 
tice to  which  she  thought  herself  exposed.  The  im- 
putation of  incest,  which  was  thrown  upon  her  mar- 
riage with  Henry,  struck  her  with  the  highest  indig- 
nation ;  the  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter,  which 
seemed  a  necessary  consequence,  gave  her  the  most 
just  concern  :  the  reluctance  of  yielding  to  a  rival, 
who,  she  believed,  had  supplanted  her  in  the  king's 
affections,  was  a  very  natural  motive :  actuated  by 
all  these  considerations,  she  never  ceaised  soliciting 
her  nephew's  assistance,  and  earnestly  intreating  au 
evocation  of  the  cause  to  Rome,  where  alone  she 
thought  she  could  expect  justice.  And  the  emperor, 
in  all  his  negociations  with  the  pope,  made  the  recal 
of  the  commission  which  Campeggio  and  Wolsey 
exercised  in  England  a  fundamental  article. 

According  to  Lingard,  "  At  the  solicitation  of  his 
minister,  Henry,  in  compliance  with  his  promise  to 
the  French  monarch,  sent  his  defiance  to  the  empe- 
ror Charles,  who,  having  delivered  to  Clareucieux 
an  eloq\ient  justification  of  his  conduct,  added: 
'  God  grant  that  I  may  not  have  better  reason  to 
defy  him  than  he  has  to  defy  me.  Can  1  pass  over 
the  injury  with  which  he  threatens  my  aunt,  by  his 
application  for  a  divorce,  or  the  insult  which  he  has 
off'ered  to  me  by  soliciting  me  to  marry  a  daughter, 
whom  he  now  pronounces  a  bastard  ?  But  I  am  per- 
fectly aware  from  whom  these  suggestions  proceed. 
I  would  not  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  cardinal  oi 
York,  nor  employ  my  forces  to  scat  him  in  the  chaii 
of  St.  Peter;  and  he,  in  return,  has  sworn  to  be  re- 
venged, and  now  seeks  to  fulfil  his  purpose.  But, 
if  war  ensue,  let  the  blood  that  must  be  shed  rest, 
where  it  ought,  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  the  origi- 
ginal  instigator  of  it.' 

"  In  England  the  merchants  refused  to  frequent 
the  new  marts  which  had  been  opened  in  France, 
as  substitutes  for  those  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  showed  itself  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Wolsey  stood  alone  in  the  cabinet  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was  one  of  the  council,  tells  us 
that,  when  the  other  members  advised  the  king  to 
let  Charles  and  Francis  quarrel  by  themselves,  the 
cardinal  always  repeated  a  fable  of  '  certain  wise 
men,  who  foresaw  that  a  great  rain  was  coming 
which  would  make  fools  of  all  whom  it  should  fall 
upon,  and  to  escape  it  hid  themselves  under-ground  ; 
but  when  they  came  out,  they  found  the  fools  so  nu- 
merous, that  instead  of  governing  them,  they  weie 
forced  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  them.'  Whence 
he  inferred,  '  that  if  the  English  sat  still,  while  the 
fools  fought,  the  fools  would  at  lust  unite  and  fall 
upon  them.' 

"  At  this  juncture  the  disease,  which  in  the  year 
1  18j  made  such  ravages  in  England,  under  the  name 
of  the  sweating  sickness,  again  made  its  appearance  ; 
but  experience  had  now  taught  the  cure  :  the  pa- 
tient who  felt  its  a|)proach,  by  sickness  or  head- 
ache, was  directly  put  to  bed,  a  profuse  perspiration 
followed,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  danger  was 
over.  If  perspiration  was  checked,  delirium  ensued, 
nnd  in  a  few  hours  life  was  extini;uished.     At  court 
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ilie  malady  first  showed  itself  among  the  attendants 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  Anno  was  ren-oved  by  the  king's 
order  to  the  house  of  her  father  m  Kent  :  where  she 
had  the  disorder  and  recovered.  During  the  conta- 
gion of  this  sickness,  King  Henry  joined  the  queen 
in  her  devotional  exercises,  and  they  lived  in  the 
gf'^atest  harmony.  Wolsey  felt  apprehensive  of  the 
disorder,  and  concealed  himself  in  some  retreat, 
apart  from  any  of  his  family.  No  sooner  did  the 
contagion  cease,  than  the  king  recalled  his  mistress 
to  court.  She  used  every  means  to  recover  her  em- 
pire over  hor  lover,  and  her  letters  to  the  cardinal, 
at  that  period,  forma  singular  contrast  with  her  con- 
duct towards  him,  when  he  could  no  longer  serve 
her;  as  the  following  extracts  from  Burnet  will 
show  : — 

"  '  All  the  days  of  my  life  I  am  most  bound  of  all 
creatures,  next  the  king's  grace,  to  love  and  serve 
your  grace ;  of  the  which  I  beseech  you  never  to 
doubt  that  ever  I  shall  vary  from  this  thought  as 
long  as  any  breath  is  in  my  body.  And  as  touching 
your  grace's  trouble  with  the  sweat,  I  thank  our 
Lord,  that  them  that  I  desired  and  prayed  for  are 
'scaped,  and  that  is,  the  king  and  you — and  as  forthe 
coming  of  the  legate,  I  desire  that  much  ;  and  if  it 
be  God's  pleasure,  I  pray  him  to  send  this  matter 
shortly  to  a  good  end,  and  then,  I  trust,  my  lord,  to 
recompense  part  of  your  great  pains.'  In  another 
letter  she  says  : — '  I  do  know  the  great  pains  and 
troubles  that  you  have  taken  for  me,  both  day  and 
night,  is  never  like  to  be  recompensed  on  my  part, 
but  alonely  in  loving  you,  next  to  the  king's  grace, 
above  all  creatures  living.'  In  a  third  : — '  I  assure 
you,  that  after  this  matter  is  brought  to  pass,  you 
shall  find  me,  as  I  am  bound  in  the  mean  time  to 
owe  you  my  service :  and  then  look  what  thing  in 
the  world  I  can  imagine  to  do  you  pleasure  in,  you 
shall  find  me  the  gladdest  woman  in  the  world  to  do 
it,  and  next  unto  the  king's  grace,  of  one  thing  I 
make  you  full  promise  to  be  a=sured  to  have  it,  and 
that  is,  my  hearty  love,  unfeignedly,  during  my  life.' 

"  Campeggio  bad  been  well  received  by  the  king ; 
but  the  caution  practised  by  this  Italian  was  quite  a 
match  for  all  the  finesse  of  the  king  and  Wolsey  : 
neither  flattery  nor  promises  could  obtain  from  him 
any  other  reply  than  that  '  he  should  render  the 
king  every  service  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.'  Though  every  precaution  had  been 
taken,  the  voice  of  the  people  was  not  to  bo  si- 
lenced :  they  declared  that  the  husband  of  the  Prin- 
cess Mary  should  succeed  Henry  on  the  throne.  In 
order  to  silence  public  murmurs,  Henry  summoned 
the  members  of  the  council,  the  lords  of  the  court, 
and  the  principal  citizens,  into  his  presence,  and 
before  them  explained  the  motives  which  urged  him 
to  seek  an  alliance  with  France, 'described  the  scru- 
ples which  had  long  disturbed  his  mind  with  regard 
to  his  marrying  his  brother's  widow,  told  them  his 
determination  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  dele- 
gates appointed  to  be  judges  of  his  cause,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  a  caution  '  to  be'vare  how  they 
ventured  to  arraign  his  conduct.'  Yet  had  Henry 
his  fears  ;  a  search  was  made  for  arms,  and  strangers 
were  ordered  to  leave  London.  For  seven  months 
after  the  arrival  of  Campeggio,  king  Henry  re- 
mained in  the  uncertainty  of  suspense.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  different  agents  from  the  English 
court  importuned  the  pontiff  with  promises  and 
threats"  he  declared  that  Catherine  must  not  be  de- 
aied  the  rights  of  justice;  and  that  when  his  con- 
science was  concerned,  he  was  insensible  to  the  de- 
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Catherine  was  banished  the  courtj  and  Anne  Boleyr 
occupied  the  magnificent  apartments  contiguous  tr 
those  of  the  king,  and  held  her  levees,  which  werf 
attended  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  those  of 
the  queen  Catherine.  At  length  the  court  met  in 
the  parliament  chamber,  at  the  Black  Friars,  and 
summoned  the  king  and  queen  before  them.  Upon 
the  latter  being  called  by  name,  she  rose  from  her 
seat,  and  entered  her  protest  to  the  proceeding,  on 
three  grounds  :  because  she  was  a  stranger;  because 
the  judges  held  benefices  in  the  realm,  the  gift  of 
her  adversary  ;  and  because  she  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  justice  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  court 
constituted  like  the  present.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
cardinals  to  admit  her  appeal,  she  rose  a  second 
time,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  '  I 
beseech  you,'  she  said,  '  to  pity  me,  a  woman  and  a 
stranger,  without  an  assured  friend,  and  without  an 
indifferent  counsellor.  I  take  God  to  witness,  that 
I  have  always  been  to  you  a  true  and  loyal  wife ; 
that  I  have  made  it  my  constant  duty  to  seek  your 
pleasure  ;  that  I  have  loved  all  whom  you  loved, 
whether  I  had  reason  or  not,  whether  they  were 
friends  to  me  or  foes.  I  have  been  your  wife  for 
years  ;  I  have  brought  you  many  children.  God 
knows  that  when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was  a  virgin, 
and  I  put  it  to  your  own  conscience  to  say  whether 
it  was  not  so.  It' there  be  any  offence  which  can  be 
alleged  against  me,  I  consent  to  depart  with  infamy  : 
if  not,  then  I  pray  you  do  me  justice.'  She  made  a 
low  obeisance,  and  retired.  An  officer  followed  to 
recal  her.  She  whispered  to  an  attendant,  and  then 
walked  away,  saying,  '  I  never  before  disputed  the 
will  of  my  husband,  and  shall  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  ask  pardon  for  this  disobedience.'  Henry 
observing  the  impression  which  her  address  had  made 
on  the  audience,  replied  that  she  had  always  been  a 
dutiful  wife  :  that  his  present  suit  did  not  proceed 
from  any  dislike  of  her,  but  from  the  tenderness  of 
his  own  conscience  :  that  his  scruples  had  not  been 
suggested,  but  on  the  contrary  discouraged,  by  the 
cardinal  of  York  :  that  they  were  confirmed  by  the 
bishop  of  Tarbes  :  that  he  had  consulted  his  confes- 
sor, and  several  other  bishops,  who  advised  him  to 
apply  to  the  pontiff:  and  that  in  consequence,  the 
present  court  had  been  appointed,  in  the  decision 
of  which,  be  it  what  it  might,  he  should  cheerfully 
acquiesce. 

"  In  consequence  of  repeated  adjournments  the 
trial  lasted  during  the  whole  session  ;  and  when,  on 
the  last  day,  the  counsel  on  the  king's  side  called 
for  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Campeggio  replied, 
that  judgment  must  be  deferred  until  the  proceed- 
ings had  been  carried  before  the  pope  :  and  adjourned 
the  court.  Upon  which  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ex- 
claimed, '  That  the  old  saw  was  verified ;  never 
did  cardinal  bring  good  to  England.*  Wolsey, 
conceiving  this  an  intended  insult  to  himself,  re- 
plied, '  Sir,  of  all  men  living  you  have  least  reason 
to  dispraise  cardinals  ;  for  if  I,  a  poor  cardinal,  had 
not  been,  you  would  not  at  this  present  have  had  a 
head  upon  your  shoulders,  wherewith  to  make  such 
a  bray  in  disrepute  of  us,  who  have  meant  you  no 
harm,  and  have  given  you  no  cause  of  offence.  If 
you,  my  lord,  were  the  king's  ambassador  in  foreign 
j)arts,  would  you  venture  to  decide  on  important 
matters  without  first  consulting  your  sovereign? 
We  are  also  commissioners,  and  cannot  proceed  to 
judgmeut  without  the  knowledge  of  him  from  whom 
whom  our  authority  proceeds.  Therefore  do  we 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  commission  allowclb; 
and  if  any  man  will  be  offended  with  us,  he  is  an 
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unwise  man.  Pacify  yourself  then,  my  lord,  and 
s]>ouk  not  reproachfully  of  your  best  friend.  You 
know  what  friend>hip  I  have  shewn  you ;  but  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  revealed  it,  either  to  my 
own  praise,  or  your  dishonour.'  " 

According  to  Hume,  the  legiites,  after  declaring 
the  queen  "contumacious,"  proceeded  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  cause;  and  the  first  point  which  came 
before  them  was  the  proof  of  prince  Arthur's  con- 
summation of  his  marriage  with  Catherine;  and  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  no  stronger  arguments  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  such  a  fact  after  so  long 
an  interval.  The  age  of  tlie  prince,  who  had  passed 
his  fifteenth  year,  the  good  state  of  his  health,  the 
long  time  that  he  had  cohabited  with  his  consort, 
many  of  his  expressions  to  that  very  purpose;  all 
these  circumstances  form  a  violent  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  king's  assertion.  Henry  himself,  after 
his  brother's  death,  was  not  allowed  for  some  time 
to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  in  expectation 
of  her  pregnancy :  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  ensure  possession  of  her  jointure, 
had  sent  over  to  Spain  proofs  of  the  consummation 
of  her  marriage;  Julius's  bull  itself  was  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  Arthur  had  perhaps  had  know- 
ledge of  his  j)rincess:  in  the  very  treaty,  fixing 
Henry's  marriage,  the  consummation  of  the  former 
marriage  with  Prince  Arthur  is  acknowledged  on 
both  sides.  These  particulars  were  all  laid  before 
the  court ;  accompanied  with  many  reasonings  con- 
cerning the  extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and 
against  his  power  of  granting  adispensation  to  marry 
within  the  prohibited  degrees.  Campeggio  heard 
these  doctrines  with  great  impatience ;  and,  not- 
withstanding his  resolution  to  protract  the  cause,  he 
was  often  tempted  to  interrupt  and  silence  the  king's 
counsel,  when  they  insisted  on  such  disagreeable  to- 
|)ics.  The  trial  was  spun  out  till  the  23d  of  July  ; 
md  Campeggio  chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  con- 
lucting  it.  VVolsey,  though  the  elder  cardinal,  per- 
mitted him  to  act  as  president  of  the  court ;  because 
it  was  thought  that  a  trial  managed  by  an  Italian 
cardinal  would  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  can- 
dour and  impartiality,  than  if  the  king's  own  minis- 
tor  and  favourite  had  presided  in  it.  The  business 
now  seemed  to  be  drawing  near  to  a  period;  and  the 
king  was  every  day  in  expectation  of  a  sentence  in 
his  favour  ;  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  Campeggio, 
on  a  sudden,  without  any  warning,  and  upon  very 
frivolous  pretences,  prorogued  the  court  till  the  first 
of  October.  The  evocation,  which  came  a  few  days 
after  from  Rome,  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of 
success  which  the  king  had  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
cherished. 

Campeggio  was  dismissed  with  thanks,  and 
various  presents.  At  Dover  his  trunks  were  searched, 
under  pretence  that  he  was  conveying  the  treasures 
of  Wolsey  ;  but,  as  some  supposed,  to  find  the  de- 
cretal bull,  or  the  letters  of  Anne  Boleyn.  These, 
however,  had  been  sent  beforehand  by  the  legate's 
son,  Bidolto,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican 
library. 

During  the  time  that  the  trial  was  carried  on 
beffjre  the  legates  at  Loudon,  the  emperor  had,  by 
Ins  ministers,  earnestly  solicited  Clement  to  evoke 
the  cause,  and  had  employed  every  topic  of  hope  or 
terror  which  could  operate  either  on  the  ambition  or 
timidity  of  the  pontiff.  The  English  ambassadors, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  conjunction  with  the  French, 
had  been  no  less  earnest  in  their  applications,  that 
iiejegate*   should  be   allowed   to   finish   the   trial; 

I  thou(;b  they  employed  the  same  engines  of  pro 


mises  and  menaces,  the  motives  which  they  could 
set  before  the  pope  were  not  so  urgent  or  immediate 
as  those  which  were  held  uj)  to  him  by  the  emperor. 
The  dread  of  losing  England,  and  of  fortifying  the 
Lutherans  by  so  considerable  an  accession,  made 
small  impression  on  Clement's  mind,  in  comparison 
of  the  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety,  and  the  fond 
desire  of  restoring  the  Medicis  to  their  dominion  in 
Florence.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  adjusted 
all  terms  with  the  emperor,  he  laid  hold  of  the  pre- 
tence of  justice,  which  required  him,  as  he  asserted, 
to  pay  regard  to  the  queen's  appeal;  and  suspending 
the  commission  of  the  legates,  he  had  adjourned  the 
cause  to  his  own  personal  judgment  at  Rome.  Cam- 
peggio had,  before-hand,  received  private  orders  de- 
livered by  Campana  to  burn  the  decretal  bull  with 
which  he  was  entrusted. 

The  following  is  Lingard's  account  of  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  "  The  symptoms  of  his  approaching 
disgrace  were  too  many  and  too  evident  to  escape 
his  notice :  still  he  cherished  the  hope  that  some 
lucky  chance  might  enable  him  to  recover  the  royal 
favour;  and  imprudently  trusted  the  hollow  profes- 
sions of  men,  who,  though  they  had  served  him 
faithfully  in  prosperity,  were  ready  to  betray  his 
confidence  in  his  declining  fortune.  But  most  he 
had  reason  to  fear  the  arts  of  the  woman  who,  the 
last  year,  so  solemnly  assured  him,  that  her  grati- 
tude should  be  commensurate  with  her  life.  It  was 
not  long  since  Anne  had  measured  her  influence 
with  his.  and  had  proved  victorious.  For  some 
offence  Wolsey  had  driven  Sir  Thomas  Cheney  from 
court.  Cheney  appealed  to  the  king's  mistress  ;  and 
Henry  reprimanded  the  cardinal,  and  recalled  the 
exile.  Now  she  openly  avowed  her  hostility,  and 
eagerly  seconded  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SutTolk, 
and  her  father,  the  Viscount  Rochcford,  in  their 
united  attempts  to  precipitate  the  downfall  of  the 
minister.  They  insinuated  that  he  had  never  been 
in  earnest  in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  divorce;  and 
uniformly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  his  sovereign  to 
those  of  the  king  of  France.  In  proof  of  the  first 
charge,  they  instanced  his  request  to  attend  the 
congress  at  Cambray,  instead  of  opening  the  com- 
mission :  in  i)ro()f  of  the  second,  they  alleged  that 
during  the  war  with  France  he  had  constantly  cor- 
responded with  the  lady  regent,  had  accepted  pre- 
sents from  her,  and  at  her  request  had  compelli-d 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  to  retreat  from  Mondidier,  when 
he  might  have  advanced  and  taken  Paris.  Tiie 
willingness  with  which  the  king  listened  to  these 
suggestions  assured  them  of  success;  and  over 
their  cujis  they  not  only  ventured  to  predict  the 
ruin  of  Wolsey,  but  threatened  to  humble  the  pride 
of  the  churchmen,  and  to  ease  them  of  that  load  of 
wealth  which  encuiVibered  the  successors  of  the 
apostles.  It  was  therefore  with  surprise  and  con- 
sternation that  they  witnessed  the  gracious  reception 
of  the  cardinal,  when  he  waited  on  the  king  at 
(ireenwich,  or  (Jrafton,  in  Northamptonshire. 
Henry  took  him  by  the  hand,  conversed  with  him 
familiarly  in  public,  granted  him  a  long  and  pri- 
vate audience  in  his  closet,  and,  when  he  took 
leave,  requested  him  to  return  the  following  day. 
His  enemies  began  to  tremble  for  their  o»vn  safety: 
they  were  relieved  from  their  apprehensions  by  the 
ascendancy  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  the  same  even- 
ing, extorted  from  her  lover  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  more  speak  to  Wolsey.  Henry  rode 
out  with  her  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
dined  in  her  company  at  Harewell  park,  and  did 
not  return  home  until  the  cardinal,  in  conscque'"" 
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of  a  hint  which  he  had  received,  had  departed  for 
London. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  Michaelmas  term 
Wolsey  proceeded  in  his  usual  state  to  the  chancery: 
on  the  same  day  the  attorncj-general  filed  against 
him  two  bills  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  charging 
him  with  having,  as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute 
of  16th  of  Richard  II.,  commonly  called  the  statute 
of  praemunire.  Nothing  could  be  more  iniquitous 
than  this  prosecution.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
legantine  court  could  be  brought  within  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute :  it  was  certain  that  the  cardinal 
had  previously  obtained  the  royal  license,  and  was 
therefore  authorised  to  hold  it  both  by  immemorial 
usage  and  the  sanction  of  parliament.  This  stroke, 
though  it  was  not  unexpected,  plunged  him  into  de- 
spair. The  reader  may  form  an  accurate  notion  of 
his  present  situation  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  by  an  eye-witness,  the  bishop  of 
Bayonne.  '  I  have  been  to  visit  the  cardinal  in 
his  distress,  and  have  witnessed  the  most  striking 
change  of  fortune.  He  explained  to  me  his  hard 
case  in  the  worst  rhetoric  that  was  ever  heard.  Both 
his  tongue  and  his  heart  failed  him.  He  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  pity  of  the  king  and  madame 
(Francis  and  his  mother)  with  sighs  and  tears;  and 
at  last  left  me  without  having  said  any  thing  near  so 
moving  as  his  appearance.  His  tace  is  dwindled  to 
one-half  of  its  natural  size.  In  truth,  his  misery 
is  such,  that  his  enemies,  Englishmen  as  they  are, 
cannot  help  pitying  him.  Still  they  will  carry 
things  to  e.Ktremities.  As  for  his  legation,  the  seals, 
his  authority,  &c.,  he  thinks  no  more  of  them.  He 
is  willing  to  give  up  every  thing,  even  the  shirt 
from  his  back,  and  to  live  in  a  hermitage,  if  the 
king  would  but  desist  from  his  displeasure.'  He 
knew,"  continues  Lingard,  "  the  stern  and  irritable 
temper  of  his  prosecutor :  to  have  maintained  his 
innocence,  would  have  been  to  exclude  the  hope  of 
forgiveness ;  and  there  was,  moreover,  a  '  night 
crow,'  to  use  his  own  expression,  that  possessed  the 
royal  ear,  and  misrepresented  the  most  harmless  of 
his  actions.  On  these  accounts  he  submitted  with- 
out a  murmur  to  every  demand.  He  resigned  the 
seals  to  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk;  ordered 
his  attorneys  to  plead  guilty  to  both  indictments, 
with  this  observation,  that  as  he  was  not  conscious 
of  having  offended,  he  threw  himself  with  the 
greater  confidence  on  the  royal  mercy ;  and,  on 
condition  that  he  might  retain  his  preferments  in 
the  church,  transferred  by  deed  his  whole  personal 
estate  (it  was  valued  at  500,000  crowns)  to  the  king, 
saying,  that,  since  he  had  received  all  from  the 
royal  bounty,  it  was  with  pleasure  that  he  returned 
all  to  his  benefactor.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that 
the  king  meant  to  reside  at  York-place  during  the 
parliament,  and  that  he  might  retire  to  Asher,  a 
seat  belonging  to  his  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
When  he  entered  his  barge,  he  was  surprised  to 
behold  the  river  covered  with  boats,  and  lined  with 
spectators.  Both  the  courtiers  and  citizens  had 
crowded  together  to  behold  his  arrest  and  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower  ;  but  he  disappointed  their  curi- 
osity and  their  hopes ;  landed  at  Putney ;  and,  as 
he  ascended  the  hill,  was  met  by  Norris,  a  groom  of 
the  chamber,  who  brought  him  a  secret,  but  graci- 
ous, message  from  Henry;  not  to  despair,  but  to 
remember,  that  the  king  could  at  any  time  give  him 
more  than  he  had  now  taken  away.  Overpowered 
with  joy  and  gratitude,  the  cardinal  sank  on  his 
knees,  and  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  his  sovereign."     Hume   says,    Wolsey,  who 


was  on  horseback  when  the  messenger  met  him,  im- 
mediately alighted,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees  in  the  mire,  received  in  that  humble  attitude 
these  marks  of  his  majesty's  gracious  disposition  to- 
wards him. 

Lingard  continues :  "  It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
this  conduct  of  Henry,  unless  we  suppose  that  he 
still  retained  for  his  old  favourite  a  feeling  of  par- 
tiality which  neither  the  representations  of  his  conn 
cil  nor  the  atts  of  his  mistress  could  entirely  extin- 
guish. He  continued  to  send  the  cardinal,  from 
time  to  time,  consoling  messages,  and  tokens  of  his 
affection.  When  the  court  pronounced  judgment 
against  him,  he  took  him  under  the  royal  protection  ; 
and  when  a  bill  of  impeachment,  enumerating  forty- 
four  real  or  imaginary  offences,  and  signed  by  four- 
teen peers  and  the  law  oihcers  of  the  crown,  had 
been  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons,  he  pro- 
cured it  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  agency  of  Crom- 
well, who  from  the  service  of  the  cardinal  had 
passed  to  that  of  the  king.  The  French  ambassador, 
unable  to  foresee  what  might  be  the  issue  of  the 
struggle,  advised  his  court  to  render  to  the  fallen 
minister  such  good  offices  as,  without  giving  cause 
of  offence  to  the  existing  administration,  might  be 
gratefully  remembered  by  Wolsey,  if  he  should  fi- 
nally triumph  over  his  enemies." 

Dr.  Lingard  says,  in  a  note,  and  with  great  ap- 
parent correctness,  "  I  ascribe  its  rejection  to  the 
king,  from  the  character  of  Cromwell  and  the  ge- 
neral subserviency  of  the  parliaments  in  this  reign. 
Cromwell  would  not  have  dared  to  oppose  the  bill, 
nor  the  commons  to  reject  it,  had  they  not  received 
an  intimation  that  such  was  the  royal  pleasure." 
In  support  of  this  reasonable  argument,  and  in  op- 
position to  the  more  generous  notion  of  Hume,  that 
the  defence  was  owing  to  the  noble  and  bold  grati- 
tude of  Cromwell,  we  must  recollect,  that  this  lattei 
was  a  political  adventurer,  hardened  in  the  most 
heartless  school  of  politics,  and  was  working  his 
way  into  the  favour  of  a  king  whom  he  knew  to  be 
singularly  arbitrary  and  vindictive :  and  there  is 
nothing  in  his  subsequent  character  to  warrant  the 
giving  him  credit  for  so  singular  a  sacrifice  of  his 
ambition  to  his  honour  or  better  feelings.  As  Dr. 
Lingard  most  judiciously  observes,  he  most  proba- 
bly felt  and  understood  that  the  king  did  not  wish 
them  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  Wolsey,  and 
therefore  he  might  at  once  fultil  Henry's  private 
wishes,  and  gain  a  reputation  for  generosity  and  fi- 
delity in  defending  his  fallen  master. 

We  continue  the  narration  from  Lingard  :  "  At 
Asher  Wolsey  found  himself  destitute  of  Hie  com- 
forts, almost  of  the  necessaries,  of  life  The  com- 
parison of  his  present  with  his  past  condition  filled 
him  with  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions;  and  the 
anguish  of  his  mind  rapidly  consumed  the  vigour 
of  his  constitution.  About  Christmas  he  fell  into  a 
fever,  which  obstinately  defied  the  power  of  medi- 
cine. When  Henry  heard  of  his  danger,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  God  forbid  that  he  should  die  ;  I  would 
not  lose  him  for  twenty  thousand  pounds  ! '  He  im- 
mediately ordered  three  physicians  to  Asher;  re- 
peatedly assured  the  cardinal  of  his  unabated  at- 
tachment, and,  no  longer  concealing  his  an.xiety 
from  Anne  Boleyn,  compelled  her  to  send  to  the 
sick  man  a  tablet  of  gold,  for  a  token  of  recon- 
ciliation. 

"  As  the  agitation  of  Wolsey's  mind  subsided,  the 
health  of  his  body  was  restored  :  but  his  enemies  had 
prepared  for  him  a  now  conflict,  and  required  of  him 
additional  sacrifices.     The  promises  which  had  been 
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made  to  him  were  disretjarded ;  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  resign  all  his  eiclcsiastiial  proferments,  ex 
cej)t  the  bishoprics  of  York  and  Winchester.  Out 
of  the  former  the  king  annexed  York  place,  the  town 
residence  of  the  archbishops,  to  the  crown  for  ever  : 
the  income  of  the  latter,  with  the  reservation  of  one 
thousand  crowns  to  the  cardinal,  was  shared  among 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Viscount  Rochcford,  and  the 
friends  of  the  ruling  party  :  and  in  return  Wolsey 
himself  received  a  general  pardon,  and  a  release 
from  all  debts  due  to  the  crown  for  his  maintenance 
since  the  day  of  his  conviction.  Henry  had  supplied 
bim  with  money  to  pay  part  of  his  debts,  and  with 
a  quantitv  of  plate,  furniture,  and  provisions,  valued 
at  6.{74/.  3«.  7^d. 

"  When  he  had  assented  to  every  demand,  he 
was  allowed  to  exchange  Asher  for  Richmond, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with  the  monks  of 
the  Charter-house.  Still  his  vicinity  to  the  court 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies ;  and  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  reside  withjn  his  archbishopric  drove 
him,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties  and  remon- 
strances, to  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  Henry, 
to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  exile,  had  recommended 
him  in  the  warmest  terms  to  the  attention  of  the 
northern  nobility ;  and  Wolsey  by  his  conduct  and 
generosity  quickly  won  their  esteem.  His  thoughts 
seemed  entirely  devoted  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral concerns  of  his  station.  On  every  Sunday 
and  holiday  he  rode  to  some  country  church,  cele- 
brated mass  in  public,  ordered  one  of  his  chaplains 
to  preach  to  the  people,  and  at  the  conclusion  dis- 
tributed alms  to  the  poor.  He  made  it  his  favourite 
employment  to  reconcile  families  at  variance;  a 
tedious  and  expensive  office,  as  he  frequently  satis- 
■ied  the  injured  or  discontented  party  out  of  his  own 
lurse.  Every  gentleman  in  the  county  was  welcome 
to  his  table,  which  was  plentifully  though  not  extra^ 
vagautly  supplied  :  and  in  repairing  the  houses  and 
buildings  belonging  to  his  see,  he  gave  employment 
to  three  hundred  workmen.  The  more  he  was  known 
the  more  he  was  beloved :  the  men,  to  whom  in 
prosperity  he  had  been  an  object  of  hatred,  ap- 
plauded his  conduct  under  adversity :  and  even  at 
court  his  name  was  occasionally  whispered  with 
feelings  of  approbation.  But  the  fear  of  offending 
Anne  imposed  silence  on  his  friends:  and  his  ene- 
mies were  careful  to  paint  all  his  actions  to  the  king 
in  false  and  odious  colours. 

"  The  cardinal  had  invited  the  nobility  of  the 
iounty  to  assist  at  his  installation  on  the  7th  No- 
/ember;  on  the  Jth  he  was  unexpectedly  arrested  at 
Cawood  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  What  was 
the  particular  crime  alleged  against  him,  we  know- 
not;  but  the  king  asserted  that  his  very  servants  had 
accused  him  of  practising  against  the  government 
b<jth  within  and  without  the  realm  ;  and  it  is  jirobable 
that  the  susjiicion  of  Henry  was  awakened  by  the 
correspondence  of  the  cardinal  with  the  pope  and 
the  kinif  of  France.  Wolsey  betrayed  no  symptoms 
of  guilt:  the  king  had  not,  he  maintained,  a  more 
loyal  tiubj((  t  than  himself,  nor  did  he  seek  any  otlier 
favour  than  to  be  confronted  with  his  accusers. 

"  His  health  (he  suffered  much  from  the  dropsy) 
woul'l  not  allow  him  to  travel  with  expedition  :  and 
at  Sheffield  park,  a  seat  of  the  earl  ol  Shrewsbury, 
he  was  geized  with  a  dysentery,  which  coulined  him 
a  fi)rtni(;hL  As  soon  as  he  was  able  U)  mount  his 
iiiulc,  he  reKumed  his  journey:  but  feeling  his 
»lreogth  rapidly  decline,  he  said  to  the  abbot  of 
Leicester,  a*  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  monastery, 
*  Father  abbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  iny  boues  among 


you.'  He  was  immediately  carried  to  his  bed;  and 
the  second  day  seeing  Kyngston,  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  in  his  chamber,  he  addressed  him  in 
these  well-known  words  :  '  Master  Kyngston,  I  pray 
you  have  me  commended  to  his  majesty  ;  and  be- 
seech him  on  my  behalf  to  call  to  mind  all  things 
that  have  passed  between  us,  especially  respecting 
good  Queen  Catherine  and  himself;  and  then  shall 
his  grace's  conscience  know  whether  I  have  offended 
him  or  not.  He  is  a  prince  of  most  royal  courage  . 
rather  than  miss  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endan- 
ger one  half  of  his  kingdom:  and  I  do  assuie  you,  I 
have  often  kneeled  before  him  sometimes  for  three 
hours  together  to  persuade  him  from  his  appetite, 
and  could  not  prevail.  And,  Master  Kyngston,  i 
had  I  but  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
served  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over 
in  my  grey  hairs.  But  this  is  my  just  reward  for 
my  paius  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to 
God,  but  only  my  duty  to  my  prince.'  Having  re- 
ceived the  last  consolations  of  religion,  he  expired 
the  next  morning  ('29th  November,  1530),  in  the 
GOth  year  of  his  age.  In  the  printed  editions  of 
Cavendish  it  is  asserted  that  the  cardinal  poisoned 
himself,  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  shewn  that  it  was 
an  interpolation.  The  passage  is  not  in  the  manu- 
script copies."  His  character  is  thus  given  by 
Hume : — 

Thus  died  this  famous  cardinal,  whose  character 
seems  to  have  contained  as  singular  a  variety  as  the 
fortune  to  which  he  was  exposed.  The  obstinacy 
and  violence  of  the  king's  temper  may  alleviate 
much  of  the  blame  which  some  of  his  favourite's 
measures  have  undergone  ;  and  when  we  consider, 
that  the  subsequent  part  of  Henry's  reign  was  much 
more  criminal  than  that  which  had  been  directed  by 
Wolsey's  counsels,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  suspect 
those  historians  of  partiality,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  load  the  memory  of  this  minister  with  such  vio- 
lent reproaches.  If  in  foreign  politics  he  sometimes 
employed  his  influence  over  the  king  for  his  private 
l)urposes  rather  than  his  master's  service,  which  he 
boasted  he  had  solely  at  heart;  wc  must  remember 
that  he  had  in  view  the  papal  throne  ;  a  dignity 
which,  had  he  attained  it,  would  have  enabled  him 
to  make  Henry  a  suitable  return  for  all  his  favours. 
The  cardinal  of  Amboise,  whose  memory  is  respected 
in  France,  always  made  this  apology  for  his  own 
conduct,  which  was  in  some  respect  similar  to  Wol- 
sey's;  and  we  have  reason  to  think  that  Henry  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  views  by  which  his  minister 
was  influenced,  and  took  a  pride  in  promoting  them. 
He  much  regretted  his  death  when  informed  of  it; 
and  always  spoke  favourably  of  his  memory  :  a  proof 
that  humour  more  than  reason,  or  any  discovery  of 
treachery,  had  occasioned  the  last  persecutions 
against  him. 

To  complete  the  story  of  Wolsey  we  have  been 
carried  on  jiast  some  important  events  which  oc- 
curred contemporaneously.  We  now  return  to  them, 
as  given  by  Hume. 

The  complaints  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
ecclesiastics  had  been  very  ancient  in  England,  a» 
well  as  iu  most  other  European  kingdoms  :  and  as 
this  topic  wiis  now  become  popular  every  where,  it 
had  pave<l  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and  re- 
conciled the  people  in  some  measure  to  the  frightful 
idea  of  heresy  and  innovation.  The  commons, 
finding  the  occasion  favouiable,  passed  several  bill* 
restraining  the  impositions  of  the  clergy;  one  for 
the  regulating  of  mortuaries ;  another  against  the  ex- 
actions for  the  probates  of  wills  ;  a   third   agaiuitl 
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non-residence  and  pluralities,  and  against  church- 
men being  farmers  of  land.  But  what  appeared 
.'hiefly  dangerous  to  the  ecclesiastical  order,  were 
the  severe  invectives  thrown  out  almost  without  op- 
position in  the  house  against  the  dissolute  lives  of 
the  priests,  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their 
endless  encroachments  on  the  laity.  Lord  Her- 
bert has  even  preserved  the  speech  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Gray's  Inn,  which  is  of  a  singular  nature, 
and  contains  such  topics  as  we  should  little  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  during  that  period.  The  mem- 
ber insists  upon  the  vast  variety  of  theological 
opinions  which  prevailed  in  different  nations  and 
ages ;  the  endless  inextricable  controversies  main- 
tained by  the  several  sects ;  the  impossibility  that 
any  man,  much  less  the  people,  could  ever  know, 
much  less  examine,  the  tenets  and  principles  of 
every  sect ;  the  necessity  of  ignorance,  and  a  sus- 
pense of  judgment  with  regard  to  all  those  objects  of 
dispute  :  and  upon  the  whole  he  infers,  that  the  only 
religion  obligatory  on  mankind  is  the  belief  of  one 
Supreme  Being,  the  author  of  nature ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  morals,  in  order  to  obtain  his  favour 
and  protection.  Such  sentiments  would  be  deemed 
latitudinarian,  even  in  our  time,  and  would  not  be 
advanced  without  some  precaution  in  a  public  as- 
sembly. But  though  the  first  broaching  of  religious 
controversy  might  encourage  the  sceptical  turn  in  a 
few  persons  of  a  studious  disposition ;  the  zeal  with 
which  men  soon  after  attached  themselves  to  their 
several  parties,  served  effectually  to  banish  for  a  long 
time  all  such  obnoxious  liberties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  some 
opposition  in  the  house  of  lords.  Bishop  Fisher,  in 
particular,  imputed  these  measures  of  the  commons 
to  their  want  of  faith;  and  to  a  formed  design,  de- 
rived from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of 
robbing  the  church  of  her  patrimony,  and  over- 
turning the  national  religion.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
reproved  tlie  prelate  in  severe  and  even  somewhat 
indecent  terms.  He  told  him  that  the  greatest 
clerks  were  not  always  the  wisest  men.  But  Fisher 
replied,  that  he  did  not  remember  any  fools  in  his 
time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The  exceptions 
taken  at  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  speech  stopped 
not  there.  The  commons,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir 
Thomas  Audley,  their  speaker,  made  complaints  to 
the  king  of  the  reflections  thrown  upon  them;  and 
the  bishop  was  obliged  to  put  a  more  favourable 
construction  on  his  words. 

Henry  was  not  displeased  that  the  court  of  Rome 
and  the  clergy  should  be  sensible  that  they  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  him,  and  that  his  parliament,  if 
he  were  willing  to  second  their  inclinations,  was 
sufficiently  disposed  to  reduce  the  power  and  privi- 
leges of  the  ecclesiastics.  The  commons  gratified 
the  king  in  another  particular  of  moment :  they 
granted  him  a  discharge  of  all  those  debts  which  he 
had  contracted  since  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; 
and  they  grounded  this  bill,  which  occasioned  many 
complaints,  on  a  pretence  of  the  king's  great  care 
of  the  nation,  and  of  his  regularly  employing  all  the 
money  which  he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  service. 
Most  of  the  king's  creditors  consisted  of  friends  to 
the  cardinal,  who  had  been  engaged  by  their  patron 
to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  Henry's  necessities; 
and  the  present  courtiers  were  well  pleased  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  mulcting  them.  Several  also 
approved  of  an  expedient  which  they  hoped  would 
ever  after  discredit  a  method  of  supply  so  irregular 
and  so  unparliamentary. 

The  domestic  transactions    ot  Englana  were  at 


present  so  interesting  to  the  king,  that  they  chiefly 
engaged  his  attention ;  and  he  regarded  foreign 
affairs  only  in  subordination  to  them.  He  had  de- 
clared war  against  the  emperor ;  but  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages reaped  by  the  commerce  between  England 
and  the  Netherlands,  had  engaged  him  to  stipulate 
a  neutrality  with  those  provinces;  and  except  by 
money  contributed  to  the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in 
effect  exercised  no  hostility  against  any  of  the  Im- 
perial dominions.  A  general  peace  was  this  summer 
established  in  Europe.  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
Louisa  of  Savoy  met  at  Cambray,  and  settled  the 
terms  of  pacification  between  the  French  king  and 
the  emperor.  Charles  accepted  of  two  millions  of 
crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy ;  and  he  delivered  up 
the  two  princes  of  France,  whom  he  had  retained  as 
hostages.  Henry  was  on  this  occasion  so  generous 
to  his  friend  and  ally  Francis,  that  he  sent  him  an 
acquittal  of  near  60t),000  crowns  which  that  princ» 
owed  him.  Francis's  Italian  confederates  were  not 
so  well  satisfied  as  the  king  with  the  peace  of  Cam- 
bray ;  they  were  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor;  and  seemed  to  have  no  means 
of  security  left  but  his  equity  and  moderation.  Flo- 
rence, after  a  brave  resistance,  was  subdued  by  the 
Imperial  arms,  and  finally  delivered  over  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  family  of  Medicis.  The  Venetians 
were  better  treated ;  they  were  only  obliged  to  re- 
linquish some  acquisitions  which  they  had  made  on 
the  coast  of  Naples.  Even  Francis  Sforza  obtained 
the  investiture  of  Milan,  and  was  pardoned  for  all 
past  offences.  The  emperor  in  person  passed  into 
Italy  with  a  magnificent  train,  and  received  the  Im- 
perial crown  from  the  hands  of  the  pope  at  Bologna. 
He  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age;  and  having 
already  by  his  vigour  and  capacity  succeeded  in 
every  enterprise,  and  reduced  to  captivity  the  two 
greatest  potentates  in  Europe,  the  one  spiritual  the 
other  temporal,  he  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  men ; 
and  many  prognostications  were  formed  of  his 
growing  empire. 

But  though  Charles  seemed  to  be  prosperous  on 
every  side,  and  though  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  now  began  to  prevent  that  scarcity  of  money 
under  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured,  he  found 
himself  threatened  with  difficulties  in  Germany ;  and 
his  desire  of  surmounting  them  was  the  chief  cause 
of  his  granting  such  moderate  conditions  to  the  Ita- 
lian powers.  Sultan  Solyman,  the  greatest  anc? 
most  accomplished  prince  that  ever  sat  on  the  Otto 
man  throne,  had  almost  entirely  subdued  Hungary, 
had  besieged  Vienna,  and  though  repulsed,  still  me- 
naced the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of 
Austria  with  conquest  and  subjection.  The  Lutheran 
princes  of  the  empire,  finding  that  liberty  of  con- 
science was  denied  them,  had  combined  in  a  league 
for  their  own  defence  at  Smalcalde  ;  and  because  they 
protested  against  the  votes  passed  in  the  Imperial 
diet,  they  thenceforth  received  the  appellation  of 
"  protestants."  Charles  had  undertaken  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience;  and  on  pretence  of  securing  the 
purity  of  religion,  he  had  laid  a  scheme  for  aggran 
dising  his  own  family,  by  extending  its  dominion 
over  all  Germany. 

The  friendship  of  Henry  was  one  material  cir 
cumstance  yet  wanting  to  Charles,  in  order  to  en- 
sure success  in  his  ambitious  enterprises ;  and  the 
king  was  sufficiently  apprised,  that  the  concurrence 
of  that  prince  would  at  once  remove  all  the  difficult- 
ies which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  divorce — that  point 
which  had  long  been  the  object  of  his  most  earnest 
wishes.     But  besides  that  the  interests  of  his  king- 
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dom  seemed  to  require  an  alliance  with  France,  his 
haaghty  spirit  could  not  submit  to  a  friendship  im- 
posed on  him  by  constraint ;  and  as  he  had  ever 
liei'Q  accustomed  to  receive  courtship,  deference, 
and  Eohcitation  from  the  greatest  potentates,  he  could 
ill  brook  that  depcndancc  to  which  this  unhappy 
afl'air  seemed  to  have  reduced  him.  Amidst  the 
anxieties  with  which  he  was  agitated,  he  was  often 
tempted  to  break  off  all  connexions  with  the  court  of 
Rome ;  and  though  he  had  been  educated  in  a  su- 
perstitious reverence  to  papal  authority,  it  is  likely 
that  his  personal  experience  of  the  duplicity  and 
Selfish  politics  of  Clement  had  served  much  to  open 
his  eyes  in  that  particular.  He  louud  his  preroga- 
tive firmly  established  at  home  :  he  observed,  tiiat 
his  people  were  in  general  much  disgusted  with  cle- 
rical usurpations,  and  disposed  to  reiluce  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  :  he  knew 
that  they  had  cordially  taken  part  with  him  in  his 
prosecution  of  the  divorce,  and  highly  resented  the 
unworthy  treatment  which,  after  so  manv  services 
and  such  devoted  attachment,  he  had  received  from 
the  court  of  Home.  Anne  Boleyn  also  could  not 
fail  to  use  all  her  efforts,  and  employ  every  insinua- 
tion, in  order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extremities 
against  the  pope  ;  both  as  it  was  the  readiest  way  to 
her  attaining  royal  dignity,  and  as  her  education  in 
the  court  of  the  duchess  of  Alcnfon,  a  princess  in- 
clined to  the  relbrmers,  had  already  disposed  her 
to  a  belief  of  the  new  doctrines.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  inducements,  Henry  had  strong  motives 
still  to  desire  a  good  agreement  with  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  He  apprehended  the  danger  of  such  great 
innovations  :  he  dreaded  the  reproach  of  heresy  : 
he  abhorred  all  the  connexions  with  the  Lutherans, 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  papal  power  :  and  having 
once  exerted  himself  with  such  applause,  as  he  ima- 
gined, in  defence  of  the  Romish  communion,  he 
was  ashamed  to  retract  his  former  opinions,  and  be- 
tray from  passion  such  a  palpable  inconsistency. 
While  he  was  agitated  by  these  contrary  motives. 
an  expedient  was  proposed  which,  as,  it  promised  a 
solution  of  all  difficulties,  was  embraced  by  him  with 
the  greatest  joy  and  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  fellow  of  Jesus  College  in 
Cambridge,  was  a  man  remarkable  in  that  university 
for  his  learning,  and  still  more  for  the  candour  and 
disinterestedness  of  his  temper.  He  fell  one  even- 
ing by  accident  into  the  company  of  Gardiner,  now 
secretary  of  state,  and  Fox,  the  king's  almoner; 
and  as  the  business  of  the  divorce  became  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation,  he  observed  that  the  readiest 
way,  either  to  quiet  Henry's  conscience,  or  extort 
the  pope's  consent,  would  be  to  consult  all  the  uni- 
versities of  Europe  with  regard  to  the  controverted 
point:  if  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the  king's  mar- 
riage with  Catherine,  his  remorses  would  naturally 
cease  ;  if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  the  solicitations  of  so  great  a  mo- 
narch, 8econded  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  learned 
men  in  Christendom.  When  the  king  was  informed 
of  the  proposal,  he  was  delighted  with  it;  and  swore 
with  more  alacrity  than  delicacy,  that  Cranmer  had 
got  the  right  sow  by  the  ear  :  he  sent  for  that  di- 
vine ;  entered  into  conversation  with  him ;  con- 
ceived a  high  opinion  of  his  virtue  and  understand- 
ing ;  engaged  him  to  write  in  defence  of  the  divorce; 
and  immediately,  in  prosecution  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed, employed  his  agent  to  collect  the  judgments 
of  all  the   universities  in  lluropc. 

Had  the  question  of  Henry's  marriage  with  Ca- 
therine been  examined  by  the  principles  of  Bound 


philosopiiy,  exempt  from  superstition,  it  seemed  not 
liable  to  much  difficulty.  The  natural  reason  why 
marriages  in  certain  degrees  is  prohibited  by  tlie 
civil  laws,  and  condemned  by  the  moral  sentiments 
of  all  nations,  is  derived  fro-n  men's  care  to  preserve 
purity  of  manners  ;  while  they  reflect,  that  if  a  com- 
merce of  love  were  authorised  between  near  rela- 
tions, the  frequent  opportunities  of  intimate  con- 
versation, especially  during  early  youth,  would  in- 
troduce an  universal  dissoluteness  and  corruption. 
But  as  the  customs  of  countries  vary  considerably, 
and  open  an  intercourse  more  or  less  restrained  be- 
tween  different  families,  or  between  the  several 
members  of  the  same  family,  we  find  that  the  moral 
precept,  varying  with  its  cause,  is  susceptible,  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  of  very  different  latitude  in 
the  several  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  the  (ireeks  permitted  no  communi- 
cation between  persons  of  different  sexes,  except 
where  they  lived  under  the  same  roof;  and  even 
the  apartments  of  a  step-mother  and  her  daughter^ 
were  almost  as  much  shut  up  against  visits  from  the 
husband's  sons,  as  against  those  from  any  stranger 
or  more  distant  relation  :  hence,  in  that  nation  it 
was  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry  not  only  his  niece, 
but  his  half-sister  by  the  father  :  a  liberty  unknown 
to  the  Romans  and  other  nations,  where  a  more 
open  intercourse  was  authorised  between  the  sexes. 
Reasoning  from  this  principle  it  would  appear,  that 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  among  great  princes 
is  so  obstructed  by  ceremony  and  numerous  attend- 
ants, that  no  ill  consequence  would  result  among 
them  from  marrying  a  brother's  widow  ;  especially 
if  the  dispensation  of  the  supreme  priest  be  previ- 
ously re(juiied,  in  order  to  justify  what  may  in  com- 
mon cases  be  condemned,  and  to  hinder  the  prece- 
dent from  becoming  too  common  and  famibar.  And 
as  strong  motives  of  public  interest  and  tranquillity 
may  frequently  require  such  alliances  between  the 
foreign  families,  there  is  the  less  reason  for  extend- 
ing towards  them  the  full  rigour  of  the  rule  which 
has  place  among  individuals. 

Even  judging  of  this  question  by  the  scripture,  to 
which  the  appeal  was  every  moment  made,  the  ar- 
guments for  the  king's  cause  appear  but  lame  and 
imperfect.  Marriage,  in  the  degree  of  affinity  which 
had  place  between  Henry  and  Catherine,  is  indeed 
prohibited  in  Leviticus;  but  it  is  natural  to  inter- 
pret that  prohibition  as  a  part  of  the  Jewish  cere- 
monial or  municipal  law  :  and  though  it  is  there 
said,  in  the  conclusion,  that  the  gentile  nations,  by 
violating  those  degrees  of  consanguinity,  had  in- 
curred the  divine  displeasure,  the  extension  of  this 
maxim  to  every  precise  case  before  specified,  is  sup- 
posing the  scriptures  to  be  composed  with  a  minute 
accuracy  and  precision,  to  which  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty the  sacred  penmen  did  not  think  proper  to 
confine  themselves.  The  descent  of  mankind  from 
one  common  father  obliged  them,  in  the  first  gene- 
ration, to  marry  in  the  nearest  degrees  of  consan- 
guinity :  instances  of  a  like  nature  occur  amon||; 
the  patriarchs:  and  the  marriage  of  a  brother's  wi- 
dow was,  in  certain  cases,  not  only  permitted,  but 
even  enjoined  as  a  positive  precept  by  the  Mosaical 
law.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  precej)t  wag  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  and  an  exception  confined 
merely  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  inference  is  itill 
just,  that  such  a  marriage  can  contain  no  natural  or 
moral  turpitude ;  otherwise  God,  who  is  ihe  author 
of  all  purity,  would  never  in  any  case  have  en- 
joined It. 

But,   in  opposition  to  these  rcnsons,   and  many 
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more  which  might  be  collected,  Henry  had  custom 
and  precedent  on  his  side ;  the  principle  by  which 
men  are  almost  wholly  governed  in  their  actions  and 
opinions.  The  marrying  of  a  brother's  widow  was  so 
unusual,  that  no  other  instance  oi'  it  could  be  found 
in  any  history  or  record  of  any  Christian  nation ; 
and  though  the  popes  were  accustomed  to  dispense 
with  more  essential  precepts  of  morality,  and  even 
permitted  marriages  within  other  prohibited  degrees, 
such  as  those  of  uncle  and  niece,  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this  parti- 
cular exercise  of  his  authority.  Several  universi- 
ties of  Europe,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  as  well 
as  without  interest  or  reward,  gave  verdict  in  the 
king's  favour;  not  only  those  of  France,  Paris,  Or- 
leans, Bourges,  Toulouse,  Anglers,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  lie  under  the  influence  of  their  prince, 
ally  to  Henry  ;  but  also  those  of  Italy,  Venice,  Fer- 
rara,  Padua;  even  Bologna  itself,  though  under  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  Clement.  Oxford  alone, 
and  Cambridge,  made  some  difficulty  ;  because  these 
universities,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  and  dreading  a  defection  from  the  holy  see, 
scrupled  to  give  their  sanction  to  measures  whose 
consequences  they  feared  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
ancient  religion.  Their  opinion,  however,  conform- 
able to  that  of  the  other  universities  of  Europe,  was 
at  last  obtained  ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  give  more 
weight  to  all  these  authorities,  engaged  his  nobility 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  pope,  recommending  his 
cause  to  the  holy  father,  and  threatening  him  with 
the  most  dangerous  consequences  in  case  of  a  denial 
of  justice.  The  convocations  too,  both  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  pronounced  the  king's  marriage  in- 
valid, irregular,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  with 
which  no  human  power  had  authority  to  dispense. 
But  Clement,  lying  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
emperor,  continued  to  summon  the  king  to  appear, 
either  by  himself  or  proxy,  before  his  tribunal  at 
Rome ;  and  the  king,  who  knew  that  he  could  ex- 
pect no  fair  trial  there,  refused  to  submit  to  such 
a  condition,  and  would  not  even  admit  of  any  cita- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a  high  insult,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  his  royal  prerogative.  The  father  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  created  earl  of  Wiltshire,  carried  to  the  pope 
the  king's  reasons  for  not  appearing  by  proxy  ;  and, 
as  the  first  instance  of  disrespect  from  England,  re- 
fused to  kiss  his  holiness's  foot,  which  he  very  gra- 
ciously held  out  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

A  new  session  of  parliament  was  held,  together 
with  a  convocation ;  and  the  king  here  gave  strong 
proofs  of  his  extensive  authority,  as  well  as  of  his  in- 
tention to  turn  it  to  the  depression  of  the  clergy. 
As  an  ancient  statute,  now  almost  obsolete,  had  been 
employed  to  ruiu  Wolsey,  and  render  his  exercise 
of  the  legantine  power  criminal,  notwithstanding  the 
king's  permission;  the  same  law  was  now  turned 
against  the  ecclesiastics.  It  was  pretended  that 
every  one  who  had  submitted  to  the  legantine  court, 
that  is,  the  whole  church,  had  violated  the  statute  of 
provisors ;  and  the  attorney-general  accordingly 
brought  an  indictment  against  them.  The  convo- 
cation knew  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  rea- 
son or  equity  to  the  king's  arbitrary  will,  or  plead 
I  that  their  ruin  would  have  been  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  not  submitting  to  Wolsey's  commission, 
wnicti  was  procured  by  Henry's  consent,  and  sup- 
ported by  his  authority.  They  chose,  therefore, 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  sovereign  ; 
and  they  agreed  to  pay  118,840  pounds  for  a  par- 
don. A  confession  was  likewise  extorted  from  them, 
that  "  the  king  was  the  protector  and  the  supreme 


head  of  the  church  and  clergy  of  England  ;"  though 
some  of  them  had  the  dexterity  to  get  a  clause  in- 
serted which  invalidated  the  whole  submission,  and 
which  ran  in  these  terms,  "  in  so  far  as  is  permitted 
by  the  law  of  Christ." 

The  commons,  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted 
the  clergy,  began  to  be  apprehensive  for  themselves, 
lest  either  they  should  afterwards  be  brought  into 
trouble  on  account  of  their  submission  to  the  legan- 
tine court,  or  a  supply  in  like  manner  be  extorted 
from  them  in  return  for  their  pardon.  They  there- 
fore petitioned  the  king  to  grant  a  remission  to  his 
lay  subjects ;  but  they  met  with  a  repulse.  He  told 
them,  that  if  ever  he  chose  to  forgive  their  off'ence, 
it  would  be  from  his  own  goodness,  not  from  their 
application,  lest  he  should  seem  to  be  compelled  to 
it.  Some  time  after,  when  they  despaired  of  obtain- 
ing this  concession,  he  was  pleased  to  issue  a  pardon 
to  the  laity;  and  the  commons  expressed  great 
gratitude  for  that  act  of  clemency. 

By  this  strict  execution  of  the  statute  of  provis- 
ors, a  gieat  part  of  the  profit,  and  still  more  of 
the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  cut  off;  and 
the  connexions  between  the  pope  and  ttie  English 
clergy  were  in  some  measure  dissolved.  The  next 
session  found  both  king  and  parliament  in  the  same 
dispositions.  An  act  was  passed  against  levying 
the  annates  or  first  fruits,  being  a  year's  rent  of  all 
the  bishoprics  that  fell  vacant :  a  tax  which  was  im- 
posed by  the  court  of  Rome  for  granting  bulls  to 
the  new  prelates,  and  which  was  found  to  amount  to 
considerable  sums.  Since  the  second  of  Henry  VII., 
no  less  than  160,000/.  had  been  transmitted  to  Rome 
on  account  of  this  claim,  which  the  parliament, 
therefore,  reduced  to  five  per  cent,  on  all  the  epis- 
copal benefices.  The  better  to  keep  the  pope  iu 
awe,  the  king  was  entrusted  with  a  power  of  regu- 
lating these  payments,  and  of  confirming  or  in- 
fringing this  act  at  his  pleasure  :  and  it  was  voted, 
that  any  censures  which  should  be  passed  by  the 
court  of  Rome  on  account  of  that  law,  should  be 
entirely  disregarded  ;  and  that  mass  should  be  said, 
and  the  sacraments  administered,  as  if  no  such  cen 
sures  had  been  issued. 

This  session  the  commons  preferred  to  the  king  a 
long  complaint  against  the  abuses  and  oppressions 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  and  they  were  proceed 
ing  to  enact  laws  for  remedying  them,  when  a  dif 
ference  arose,  which  put  an  end  to  the  session  be 
fore  the  parliament  had  finished  all  their  business. 
It  was  become  a  custom  for  men  to  make  such 
settlements  or  trust-deeds  of  their  lands  by  will, 
that  they  defrauded  not  only  the  king,  but  all  other 
lords,  of  their  wards,  marriages,  and  reliefs  ;  and  by 
the  same  artifice  the  king  was  deprived  of  his  pre- 
mier seisin,  and  the  profits  of  the  livery,  which  were 
no  inconsiderable  branches  of  his  revenue.  Henry 
made  a  bill  be  drawn  to  moderate,  not  remedy  alto- 
gether, this  abuse  :  he  was  contented  that  every  man 
should  have  the  liberty  of  disposing  in  this  manner 
of  the  half  of  his  land ;  and  he  told  the  parliament 
in  plain  terms,  "  If  they  would  not  take  a  reason- 
able thing  when  it  was  offered,  he  would  search  out 
the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  then  would  not  offer 
them  so  much  again."  The  lords  came  willingly 
into  his  terms ;  but  the  commons  rejected  the  bill : 
a  singular  instance,  where  Henry  might  see  that  his 
power  and  authority,  though  extensive,  had  yet 
some  boundaries.  The  commons,  however,  found 
reason  to  repent  of  their  victory.  The  king  made 
good  his  threats ;  he  called  together  the  judges  and 
ablest  lawyers,  who  argued  the  question  in  chan 
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eery;  aud  it  was  docideii,  that  a  man  could  not  by 
law  bequeath  any  part  ot"  his  lauds  in  prejudice  of 
his  heir. 

The  parliament  being  again  assembled  after  a 
short  prorogation,  the  king  caused  the  two  oaths  to 
be  read  to  them,  that  which  the  bishops  took  to  the 
pope,  and  that  to  the  king,  on  their  installation ; 
and  as  a  contradiction  might  be  suspected  between 
Ihem,  while  the  prelates  seemed  to  swear  allegiance 
to  two  sovereigns,  the  parliament  sht^ed  their  in- 
tention of  abolishing  the  oath  to  the  pope,  when  their 
proceedings  were  suddenly  stoj)ped  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  plague  at  Westminster,  which  occasioned 
■a  prorogation.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  Temse 
ventured  this  session  to  move,  that  the  house  should 
address  the  king  to  take  back  the  (jueen,  and  stop 
the  prosecution  of  his  divorce.  This  motion  made 
the  king  send  for  .\udley  the  speaker,  and  explain 
In  him  the  scrui)les  with  which  his  conscience  had 
long  been  burdened;  scruples,  he  said,  which  had 
proceeded  from  no  wanton  appetite,  which  had 
arisen  after  the  fervours  of  youth  were  past,  and 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  concurring  sentiments 
of  all  the  learned  societies  in  Europe.  Except  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added,  it  was  never  heard 
of  that  any  man  had  espoused  two  sisters ;  but  he 
himself  had  the  misfortune,  he  believtHl,  to  be  the 
first  Christian  man  that  had  ever  married  his  bro- 
ther's widow. 

After  the  prorogation,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
diancellor,  foreseeing  that  all  the  measures  of  the 
king  and  parliament  led  to  a  breach  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  to  an  alteration  of  religion, 
with  which  his  principles  would  not  permit  him  to 
concur,  desired  leave  to  resign  the  great  seal ;  and 
he  descended  from  this  high  station  with  more  joy 
and  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  it.  The 
austerity  of  this  man's  virtue,  and  the  sanctity  of 
his  manners,  had  no  wise  encroached  on  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  temper,  or  eren  diminished  that  frolic 
and  gaiety  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined.  He 
sported  with  all  the  varieties  of  fortune  into  which 
he  was  thrown ;  and  neither  the  pride  naturally  at- 
tending a  high  station,  nor  the  melancholy  incident 
to  poverty  and  retreat,  could  ever  lay  hold  of  his 
serene  and  equal  spirit.  While  his  family  discovered 
sjmptoms  of  sorrow  on  laying  down  the  grandeur 
and  magrrificcnce  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed, he  drew  a  subject  of  mirth  from  their  dis- 
tresses ;  and  made  them  ashamed  of  losing  even  a 
moment's  cheerfulness  on  account  of  such  trivial 
misfortunes.  The  king,  who  had  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  his  virtue,  received  his  resignation  with 
some  difficulty;  and  he  delivered  the  great  seal  soon 
■after  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley. 

During  these  transactions  in  England,  and  these 
invasions  of  the  papal  and  ecclesiastical  authority, 
the  court  of  Home  was  not  without  solicitude;  and 
she  entertained  just  apprehensions  of  losing  entirely 
her  authority  in  England ;  the  kingdcmi  which  of 
all  others  had  long  been  the  most  devoted  to  the 
holy  see,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the  most  ample 
revenue.  While  the  Imperial  cardinals  pushed 
Clement  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  the  king, 
bis  more  mijderate  and  impartial  counsellors  repre- 
•«>ntcd  U)  him  the  indignity  of  his  proceedings— that  i 
a  i;rcat  monarch,  who  had  signalised  himself  both  > 
by  bis  pen  and  his  sword  iv.  the  cause  of  the  pope,  ' 
nhould  be  denied  a  favour  which  he  demanded  on 
"icli  jtist  gr>)und8,  and  which  had  scarcely  ever  l>e- 
Jore  iMicn  refused  to  any  )»ir.son  of  his  rank  and 
•tatioii.     Notwithittaiiding  ;bf!«»»  remonstrances,  the  , 


queen's  appeal  was  received  at  Rome;  the  king  w.as 
cited  to  appear;  and  several  consistories  were  held 
to  examine  the  validity  of  tlieir  nuirriage.  Henry 
was  determined  not  to  send  any  proxy  to  plead  his 
cause  before  this  court:  he  only  dispatched  Sir  Ed- 
ward Karne  and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of  excusa- 
tors,  so  they  were  called,  to  carry  his  apology  for 
not  paying  that  deference  to  the  papal  authority. 
The  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  he  said,  must  be 
sacrificed,  if  he  allowed  appeals  from  his  own  king- 
dom ;  and  as  the  question  regarded  conscience,  not 
power  or  interest,  no  proxy  could  supply  his  place, 
or  convey  that  satisfaction  which  the  dictates  of  his 
own  mind  alone  could  confer.  In  order  to  support 
himself  in  this  measure,  and  add  greater  security  to 
his  intended  defection  from  Rome,  he  procured  an 
interview  with  Francis  at  Boulogne  and  Calais, 
where  he  renewed  his  personal  friendship  as  well 
as  public  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  concerted 
all  measures  for  their  nmtual  defence.  He  even 
employed  arguments,  by  which  he  believed  he  had 
persuaded  Francis  to  imitate  his  example,  in  with- 
drawing his  obedience  from  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  administering  ecclesiastical  affairs  without 
having  farther  recourse  to  that  see.  And  being  now 
fully  determined  in  his  own  mind,  as  well  as  resolute 
to  stand  all  consequences,  he  privately  celebrated 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously created  marchioness  of  Pembroke.  Rouland 
Lee,  soon  after  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Coventry, 
officiated  at  the  marriage.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her  father,  mother  and  bro- 
ther, together  with  Dr.  Cranmer,  were  present  at 
the  ceremony.  Anne  became  pregnant  soon  after 
her  marriage ;  and  this  event  both  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  king,  and  was  regarded  by  the  people 
as  a  strong  proof  of  the  queen's  former  modesty  and 
virtue. 

The  parliament  was  again  assembled ;  and  Henry, 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
proceeded  still  in  those  gradual  and  secure  steps  by 
which  they  loosened  their  connexions  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  repressed  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  An  act  was  made  against  all  appeals  to 
Rome  in  causes  of  matrimony,  divorces,  wills,  and 
other  suits  cognizable  in  ecclesiastical  courts;  ap- 
peals esteemed  dishonourable  to  the  kingdom,  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  found  to 
be  very  vexatious,  by  the  expense  and  the  delay  of 
justice  which  necessarily  attended  them.  The 
more  to  show  his  disregard  to  the  pope,  Henry  find- 
ing the  new  queen's  pregnancy  to  advance,  publicly 
owned  his  marriage ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all 
doubts  with  regard  to  its  lawfulness,  he  jwepared 
measures  for  declaring  by  a  formal  senfence  the  in- 
validity of  his  marriage  with  Catherine  :  a  sentence 
which  ought  naturally  to  have  preceded  his  espausing 
of  Anne. 

The  king,  even  amidst  his  scruples  and  w-oiorses 
on  account  of  liis  first  marriage,  had  always  treated 
Catherine  with  respect  and  distinction  ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured, by  every  soft  and  peri-uasive  art  to  *o 
gage  her  to  depart  from  her  appeal  to  Rome,  ana 
her  opposition  to  his  divorce.  Finding  her  obstinate 
in  maintaining  the  justice  of  her  cause,  he  bad  to- 
tally forborne  all  visits  and  interaiurse  with  her; 
and  had  desired  her  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  hil 
palaces  in  which  she  should  pb-ase  to  reside.  Sh« 
had  fixed  her  abode  for  seme  time  at  AmpthiU,  near 
Dunstable;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  town  thai  Cran- 
mer, now  created  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
death  of  Warham,  was  appointed  to  opeu  his  court 
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for  examining  the  validity  of  her  marriage.  The 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  place  was  chosen,  in  or- 
der to  deprive  her  of  all  plea  of  ignorance ;  and  as 
she  made  no  answer  to  the  citation,  either  by  her- 
self or  proxy,  she  was  declared  "  contumacious  ;  " 
and  the  primate  proceeded  to  the  examination  of 
the  cause.  The  evidences  of  Arthur's  consumma- 
tion of  his  marriage  were  anew  produced ;  the  opi- 
nions of  the  universities  were  read,  together  with 
the  judgment  pronounced  two  years  before  by  the 
convocations  both  of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  and 
after  these  preliminary  steps  Cranmer  proceeded  to 
a  sentence,  and  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catherine  as  unlawful  and  invalid.  By  a  subse- 
quent sentence  he  ratified  the  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  soon  after  was  publicly  crowned  queen, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  suited  to  that  cere- 
mony. To  complete  the  king's  satisfaction  on  the 
conclusion  of  this  intricate  and  vexatious  affair,  she 
was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter,  who  received  the 
name  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  afterwards  swayed  the 
sceptre  with  such  renown  and  felicity.  Henry  was 
so  much  delighted  with  the  birth  of  this  child,  that 
soon  after  he  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  princess 
of  Wales ;  a  step  somewhat  irregular,  as  she  could 
only  be  presumptive,  not  apparent  heir  of  the  crown. 
But  he  had,  during  his  former  marriage,  thought 
proper  to  honour  his  daughter  Mary  with  that  title ; 
and  he  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the  offspring  of 
his  present  marriage  the  same  mark  of  distinction, 
as  well  as  to  exclude  the  elder  princess  from  all 
hopes  of  the  succession.  His  regard  for  the  new 
queen  seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  by 
his  marriage ;  and  all  men  expected  to  see  the  en- 
tire ascendant  of  one  who  had  mounted  a  throne, 
from  which  her  birth  had  set  her  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  who  by  a  proper  mixture  of  severity  and 
indulgence  had  long  managed  so  intractable  a  spirit 
as  that  of  Henry.  In  order  to  efface  as  much  as 
possible  all  marks  of  his  first  marriage.  Lord  Mount- 
joy  was  sent  to  the  unfortunate  and  divorced  queen, 
to  inform  her  that  she  was  thenceforth  to  be  treated 
only  as  princess-dowager  of  Wales ;  and  all  means 
were  employed  to  make  her  acquiesce  in  that  deter- 
mination. But  she  continued  obstinate  in  main- 
taining the  validity  of  her  marriage  ;  and  she  would 
admit  no  person  to  her  presence  who  did  not  ap- 
proach her  with  the  accustomed  ceremonial.  Henry, 
forgetting  his  wonted  generosity  towards  her,  em- 
ployed menaces  against  such  of  her  servants  as  com- 
plied with  her  commands  in  this  particular ;  but 
was  never  able  to  make  her  relinquish  her  title  and 
pretensions. 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Rome  of  these 
transactions,  so  injurious  to  the  authority  and  repu- 
tation of  the  holy  see,  the  conclave  was  in  a  rage, 
and  all  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  urged 
the  pope  to  proceed  to  a  definitive  sentence,  and  to 
dart  his  spiritual  thunders  against  Henry.  But 
Clement  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  declare  the 
nullity  of  Cranmer's  sentence,  as  well  as  that  of 
Henry's  second  marriage;  threatening  him  with 
excommunication,  if  before  the  first  of  November 
ensuing  he  did  not  replace  every  thing  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  formerly  stood.  An  event  had 
happened,  from  which  the  pontiff  expected  a  more 
amicable  conclusion  of  the  difference,  and  which 
hindered  him  from  carrying  matters  to  extremity 
against  the  king. 

The  pope  had  claims  upon  the  duchy  of  Ferrara 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Reggio  and  Modena  ;  and, 
naving  submitted  his  pretensions  to  tie  arbitration 


of  the  emperor,  he  was  surprised  to  find  a  sentence 
pronounced  against  him.  Enraged  at  this  dis- 
appointment, he  hearkened  to  proposals  of  amity 
from  Francis  ;  and  when  that  monarch  made  over- 
tures of  marrying  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his  second 
son,  to  Catherine  of  Mcdicis,  niece  of  the  pope, 
Clement  gladly  embraced  an  alliance,  by  which  his 
family  was  so  much  honoured.  An  interview  was 
even  appointed  between  the  pope  and  the  French 
king  at  Marseilles;  and  Francis  as  a  common 
friend  there  employed  his  good  offices  in  mediating 
an  accommodation  between  his  new  ally  and  the 
king  of  England. 

Had  this  connexion  of  France  with  the  court  of 
Rome  taken  plate  a  few  years  sooner,  there  had 
been  little  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  quarrel  with 
Henr)'.  The  king's  request  was  an  ordinary  one; 
and  the  same  plenary  power  of  the  pope,  which  had 
granted  a  dispensation  for  his  espousing  of  Cathe- 
rine, could  easily  have  annulled  tne  marriage.  But 
in  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  the  state  of  affairs  was 
much  changed  on  both  sides.  Henry  had  shaken 
off  much  of  that  reverence  which  he  had  early  im- 
bibed for  the  apostolic  see  ;  and  finding  that  his  sub- 
jects of  all  ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  and  wil- 
lingly complied  with  his  measures  for  breaking  off 
foreign  dependance,  he  had  begun  to  relish  his  spi- 
ritual authority,  and  would  scarcely,  it  was  appre- 
hended, be  induced  to  renew  his  suomissions  to  the 
Roman  pontiff.  The  pope,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
ran  a  manifest  risque  of  infringing  his  authority  by 
a  compliance  with  the  king ;  and  as  a  sentence  of 
divorce  could  no  longer  be  rested  on  nullities  in  Ju- 
lius's bull,  but  would  be  construed  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  papal  usurpations,  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  Lutherans  would  thence  take  occasion  of  triumph, 
and  would  persevere  more  obstinately  in  their  pre- 
sent principles.  But  notwithstanding  these  obsta- 
cles, Francis  did  not  despair  of  mediating  an  agree- 
ment. He  observed  that  the  king  had  still  some  re- 
mains of  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  catholic  church 
and  was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  too  violent  innovations.  He  saw 
the  interest  that  Clement  had  in  preserving  the 
obedience  of  England,  which  was  one  of  the  richest 
jewels  in  the  papal  crown.  And  he  hoped  that 
these  motives  on  both  sides  would  facilitate  a  mutual 
agreement,  and  would  forward  the  effects  of  his  good 
offices, 

Francis  first  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promise, 
that  if  the  king  would  send  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and 
thereby  submit  his  cause  to  the  holy  see,  he  should 
appoint  commissioners  to  meet  at  Cambray,  and  form 
the  process  ;  and  he  should  immediately  afterwards 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  divorce  required  of  him. 
Bellay,  bishop  of  Paris,  was  next  dispatched  to 
London,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  the  king,  that 
he  would  submit  his  cause  to  the  Roman  consistory, 
provided  the  cardinals  of  the  imperial  faction  were 
excluded  from  it.  The  prelate  carried  this  verbal 
promise  to  Rome  ;  and  the  pope  agreed,  that  if  the 
king  would  sign  a  written  agreement  to  the  same 
purpose,  his  demands  should  be  fully  complied  with. 
A  day  was  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  messen- 
gers; and  all  Europe  regarded  this  affair^  which 
had  threatened  a  violent  rupture  bet\veen  England 
and  the  Romish  church,  as  drawing  towards  an 
amicable  conclusion.  But  the  greatest  affairs  often 
depend  on  the  most  frivolous  incidents.  The  courier 
who  carried  the  king's  written  promise  was  detained 
beyond  the  day  appointed  :  news  was  brought  to 
Rome  that  a  libel  had  been   published  in    EQj;land 
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against  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a  farce  acted  before 
the  king  in  derision  of  the  pope  and  cardinals.  The 
pope  and  cardinals  entered  into  the  consistory  in- 
flamed with  anger;  and  liy  a  precipiiate  sentence 
the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  was  pro- 
nounced valid,  and  Henry  declared  to  be  excom- 
municated if  he  refused  to  adhere  to  it.  Two  days 
alTter  the  courier  arrived  ;  and  Clement,  who  had 
been  hurried  from  his  usual  prudence,  found  that 
though  he  heartily  repented  of  this  hasty  measure, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  retract  it,  or  replace 
affairs  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 

It  is  not  probable  tliat  the  pope,  had  he  conducted 
himself  with  ever  so  great  moderation  and  temper, 
could  hope,  during  the  life-time  of  Henrj,  to  have 
regained  much  authority  or  inlluencc  in  England. 
That  monarch  was  of  a  temper  both  impetuous  and 
obstinate  ;  and  having  proceeded  so  far  in  throwing 
off  the  pajial  yoke,  he  never  could  again  have  been 
brougiit  tamely  to  bend  his  neck  to  it.  Even  at  the 
time  when  he  was  negotiating  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome,  he  either  entertained  so  little  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, or  was  so  indifferent  about  the  event,  that  he 
had  assembled  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  enact 
laws  totally  destructive  of  the  papal  authority.  The 
people  had  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great 
innovation.  Each  preceding  session  had  retrenched 
somewhat  from  the  power  and  profits  of  the  pontiff. 
Care  had  been  taken,  during  some  years,  to  teach 
the  nation  that  a  general  council  was  much  superior 
to  a  pope.  But  now  a  bishop  preached  every  Sun- 
day at  Paul'  s  cross,  in  order  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine, that  the  pope  was  entitled  to  no  authority  at 
all  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  diocese.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliament  showed  that  they  had 
entirely  adopted  this  opinion  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  king,  after  having  procured  a  fa- 
vourable sentence  from  Rome,  which  would  have 
removed  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his  second  mar- 
riage and  the  succession,  might  indeed  have  lived 
on  terms  of  civility  with  the  Roman  jiontiff,  but 
never  would  have  surrendered  to  him  any  consider- 
able share  of  his  assumed  prerogative.  The  import- 
ance of' the  laws  passed  this  session,  even  before  in- 
telligence arrived  of  the  violent  resolutions  taken  at 
Rome,  is  sufficient  to  justify  this  opinion. 

All  payments  made  to  the  apostolic  chamber  ;  all 
provisions,  bulls,  dispensations,  were  abolished : 
monasteries  were  subjected  to  the  visitation  and 
government  of  the  king  alone:  the  law  for  punish- 
ing heretics  was  moderated  :  the  ordinary  was  pro- 
hibited from  impiisoning  or  trying  any  person  upon 
suspicion  alone,  without  presentment  by  two  lawful 
witnesses  ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  to  speak  against 
the  pope's  authority  was  no  lieresy  :  bisliops  were  to 
be  appointed  by  a  conyi  d'elire  from  the  crown,  or 
in  cabe  of  the  dean  and  chapter's  refusal,  by  letters 
patent ;  and  no  recourse  was  to  be  had  to  Rome  for 
p:dls,  bulls,  or  provisions  :  Campeggio  and  Ghinucci, 
two  Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  bishoprics  of 
Salisbury  and  Worcester,  which  they  had  hitherto 
enjoyed:  the  law  which  had  been  formerly  made 
against  paying  annates  or  first  fruits,  but  wiiich  liad 
been  left  in  the  king's  power  to  suft]>end  or  enforce, 
was  finally  establislied :  and  a  submission  which  was 
oxarti'd  two  years  befrirc  from  the  clergy,  and  which 
liad  been  obtained  with  great  diflicully,  received  this 
kesiion  the  sanction  of  parlianient.  In  this  Kub- 
liiikaion  the  clergy  acknowledge  that  cunvoeations 
ought  to  be  a»scmbled  by  the  king's  authority  only  ; 
they  promise  to  enact  uo  new  caaons  witliout  his 
content;    and  they  agree  that  he  should  appoint 


tl\irtytwo  commissioners,  in  order  to  examine  the 
old  canons,  and  abrogate  such  as  should  be  found 
prejudicial  to  his  royal  prerogative.  An  appeal  was 
also  allowed  from  the  bishop's  court  to  the  king  in 
chancery. 

But  the  most  important  law  passed  this  session, 
was  that  which  regulated  the  succession  to  the 
crown  :  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine 
was  declared  unlawful,  void,  and  of  no  effect:  the 
primate's  sentence  annulling  it  was  ratified  :  and 
the  marriage  with  Queen  Anne  was  established  and 
confirmed.  The  cri  wn  was  appointed  to  descend  to 
the  issue  of  this  marriage,  and  failing  them  to  the 
king's  heirs  for  ever.  An  oath  was  likewise  en- 
joined to  be  taken  in  favour  of  this  order  of  suc- 
cession, under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  during 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
chattels.  And  all  slander  against  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  issue,  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason.  After  these  compliances  the 
parliament  was  j)rorogued ;  and  those  acts,  so  con- 
temptuous towards  the  pope,  and  so  destructive  of 
his  authority,  were  passed  at  the  very  time  that 
Clement  pronounced  his  hasty  sentence  against 
the  king.  Henry's  resentment  against  Queen 
Catherine,  on  account  of  her  obstinacy,  was  the 
reason  why  he  excluded  her  daughter  from  all  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  cro>vn ;  contrary  to  his  first  in- 
tention when  he  began  the  process  of  divorce,  and 
of  dispensation  for  a  second  marriage. 

The  king  found  his  ecclesiastical  subjects  as  com- 
pliant as  the  laity.  The  convocation  ordered  that 
the  act  against  appeals  to  Rome,  together  with  the 
king's  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council, 
should  be  affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  churches  in 
the  kingdom :  and  they  voted  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  had  by  the  law  of  God  no  more  jurisdiction 
in  England  than  any  other  foreign  bishop ;  and  that 
the  authority  which  he  and  his  predecessors  liad 
there  exercised  was  only  by  usurpation,  and  by  the 
sufferance  of  English  princes.  Four  persons  alont- 
opposed  this  vote  in  the  lower  house,  and  one 
doubted.  It  passed  unanimously  in  the  upper.  The 
bishops  went  so  far  in  their  complaisance,  that  tiiej- 
took  out  new  commissions  from  the  crown,  in  whicii 
all  their  spiritual  and  episcopal  authority  was  ex 
prcssly  alHrmed  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the 
civil  magistrate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his 
good  pleasure. 

The  oath  regarding  the  succession  was  generally 
taken  throughout  the  kingdom.  Fisher  bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  were  tiie  only 
persons  of  note  that  entertained  scruples  with  regard 
to  its  legality.  Fisher  was  obnoxious  on  account  of 
some  practices  into  which  his  credulity,  rather  than 
any  bad  intentions,  seems  to  have  betrayed  him. 
But  More  was  the  person  of  greatest  reputation  in 
the  kingdom  for  virtue  and  integrity  ;  and  as  it  was 
believed  that  his  authority  would  have  influence  on 
the  sentiments  of  others,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
convince  him  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  oath.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  scruple  with  regard  to  the 
succession,  and  thought  that  the  parliament  had 
full  power  to  setlh;  it :  e  oflered  to  draw  un  oath 
iiiiiiseif,  wiiich  would  insure  his  allegiance  to  the 
heir  a])poiuted;  but  he  refused  the  oath  prescribed 
by  law  ;  because  the  preamble  of  tiiat  oath  asserted 
the  legality  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne,  and 
tiiereby  implied  that  his  former  marriage;  with 
Catherine  was  unlawful  and  invalid.  Craniucr  the 
primate,  and  Cromwel,  now  secretary  of  state,  who 
highly  loved  and   esteemed  More,  entreat«d  him  to 
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lay  aside  his  scruples ;  and  their  friendly  importu- 
nit)  seemed  to  weigh  more  with  him  than  all  the 
penalties  attending  his  refusal.  He  persisted,  how- 
ever, in  a  mild  though  firm  manner,  to  maintain 
his  resolution  ;  and  the  king,  irritated  against  him 
as  well  as  Fisher,  ordered  both  to  be  indicted  upon 
the  statute,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower. 

The  parliament  being  again  assembled,  conferred  on 
the  king  the  title  of  the  only  supreme  "head"  on 
earth  of  the  church  of  England :  as  they  had  al- 
roa  ly  invested  him  with  all  the  real  power  belonging 
to  it.  In  this  memorable  act  the  parliament  granted 
him  power,  or  rather  acknowledged  his  inherent 
power,  "  to  visit,  and  repress,  redress,  reform,  order, 
correct,  restrain,  or  amend  all  errors,  heresies, 
abuses,  offences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which 
fell  under  any  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction." 
They  also  declared  it  treason  to  attempt,  imagine, 
or  speak  evil  against  the  king,  queen,  or  his  heirs, 
or  to  endeavour  depriving  them  of  their  dignities  or 
titles.  They  gave  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates 
and  tithes  of  benefices,  which  had  formerly  been 
paid  to  the  court  of  Rome.  They  granted  him  a 
subsidy  and  a  fifteenth.  They  attainted  More  and 
Fisher  for  misprision  of  treason.  And  they  com- 
pleted the  union  of  England  and  Wales,  by  giving 
to  that  principality  all  the  benefit  of  the  English  laws. 

Thus  the  authority  of  the  popes,  like  all  exorbi- 
tant power,  was  ruined  by  the  excess  of  its  acquisi- 
tions, and  by  stretching  its  pretensions  beyond  what 
It  was  possible  for  any  human  principles  or  prepos- 
sessions to  sustain.  Indulgencies  had  in  former 
ages  tended  extremely  to  enrich  the  holy  see  ;  but 
being  openly  abused,  they  served  to  excite  the  first 
commotions  and  opposition  in  Germany.  The  pre- 
rogative of  granting  dispensations  had  also  contri- 
buted much  to  attach  all  the  sovereign  princes  and 
great  families  in  Europe  to  the  papal  authority ; 
but  meeting  with  an  unlucky  occurrence  of  circum- 
stances, was  now  the  cause  why  England  separated 
herself  from  the  Romish  communion.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  supremacy  introduced  there 
a  greater  simplicity  in  the  government,  by  uniting 
the  spiritual  with  the  civil  power,  and  preventing 
disputes  about  limits,  which  never  could  exactly  be 
determined,  between  the  contending  jurisdictions. 
A  way  was  also  prepared  for  checking  the  exorbi- 
tances of  superstition,  and  breaking  those  shackles 
by  which  all  human  reason,  policy,  and  industry 
had  so  long  been  encumbered.  The  prince,  it  may 
be  supposed,  being  head  of  the  religion  as  well  as 
of  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  kingdom,  though 
he  might  sometimes  employ  the  former  as  an  engine 
of  government,  had  no  interest,  like  the  Roman 
pontiff,  in  nourishing  its  excessive  growth ;  and, 
except  when  blinded  by  his  own  ignorance  or 
bigotry,  would  be  sure  to  retain  it  within  tolerable 
limits,  and  prevent  abuses.  And  on  the  whole,  there 
followed  from  this  revolution  many  beneficial  con- 
sequences ;  though  perhaps  neither  foreseen  nor  in- 
tended by  the  persons  who  had  the  chief  hand  in 
conducting  it. 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  so  much  order  and 
tranquillity  in  changing  the  national  religion,  and 
while  his  authority  seemed  entirely  secure  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  held  in  some  inquietude  by  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under 
the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's  natural  son,  who 
bore  the  title  of  lieutenant ;  and  as  Kildare  was  ac- 
cused of  some  violences  against  the  family  of  Os- 
sory,  his  hereditary  enemies,  he   was  summoned  to 


answer  for  his  conduct.  He  left  his  authority  in 
the  hands  of  his  son,  who  hearing  that  his  father 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  in  danger  of  hi" 
life,  immediately  took  up  arms,  and  joining  himself 
to  Oneale,  Ocarrol,  and  other  Irish  nobility,  com- 
mitted many  ravages,  murdered  Allen  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  Kildare 
meanwhile  died  in  prison,  and  his  son,  persevering 
in  his  revolt,  made  applications  to  the  emperor,  who 
promised  him  assistance.  The  king  was  obliged  to 
send  over  some  forces  to  Ireland,  who  .«o  harassed 
the  rebels,  that  this  young  nobleman,  finding  the 
emperor  backward  in  fulfilling  his  promises,  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering  himself  pri- 
soner to  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  new  deputy, 
brother  to  the  marquis  of  Dorset.  He  was  carried 
over  to  England,  together  with  his  five  uncles ;  and 
after  trial  and  conviction  they  were  all  brou<,ht  to 
public  justice  ;  though  two  of  the  uncles,  in  Oi-der  to 
save  the  family,  had  pretended  t<)  join  the  king's 
party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire 
ascendant  in  Scotland ;  and  having  got  possession 
of  the  king's  person,  then  in  early  youth,  he  was 
able,  by  means  of  that  advantage,  and  by  employing 
the  power  of  his  own  family,  to  retain  the  reins  of 
government.  The  queen  dowager,  however,  his 
consort,  bred  him  great  disturbance.  For  having 
separated  herself  from  him,  on  account  of  some  jea- 
lousies and  disgusts,  and  having  procured  a  divorce, 
she  had  married  another  man  of  quality,  of  the  name 
of  Stuart;  and  she  joined  all  the  discontented  no- 
bility who  opposed  Angus's  authority.  James  him- 
self was  dissatisfied  with  the  slavery  to  which  he 
was  reduced  ;  and  by  secret  correspondence  he  in- 
cited first  Walter  Scot,  then  the  earl  of  Lenox,  to 
attempt  by  force  of  arms  the  freeing  him  from  the 
hands  of  Angus.  Both  enterprises  failed  of  success  ; 
but  James,  impatient  of  restraint,  found  means  at 
last  of  escaping  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then 
resided ;  and  having  summoned  all  the  nobility  to 
attend  him,  he  overturned  the  authority  of  the  Doug- 
lasses, and  obliged  Angus  and  his  brother  to  fly  into 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Henry. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  being  now  arrived  at  years  of 
majority,  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands; 
and  employed  himself  with  great  spirit  and  valour 
in  repressing  those  feuds,  ravages,  and  disorders, 
which,  though  they  disturbed  the  course  of  public 
just-ice,  served  to  support  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Scots,  and  contributed  by  that  means  to  maintain 
national  independency.  He  was  desirous  of  renew- 
ing the  ancient  league  with  the  French  nation;  but 
finding  Francis  in  close  union  with  England,  and 
on  that  account  somewhat  cold  in  hearkening  to 
his  proposals,  he  received  the  more  favourably  the 
advances  of  the  emperor,  who  hoped  by  means  of 
such  an  ally  to  breed  disturbance  to  England.  He 
offered  the  Scottish  king  the  choice  of  three  prin- 
cesses, his  own  near  relations,  and  all  of  the  name 
of  Mary;  his  sister  the  dowager  of  Hungary,  his 
niece  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  or  his  cousin  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  whom  he  pretended  to  dispose  of 
unknown  to  lier  father.  James  was  more  inclined 
to  the  latter  proposal,  had  it  not  upon  reflection 
been  found  impracticable  ;  and  his  natural  propen- 
sity to  France  at  last  prevailed  over  all  other  consi- 
derations. The  alliance  with  Francis  necessarily  en- 
gaged James  to  maintain  peace  with  England.  But 
though  invited  by  his  uncle  Henry  to  confer  with 
him  at  Newcastle,  and  concert  common  measures 
for  repressing  the  ecclesiastics  in  both   kingdoms, 
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and  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  he  could  not  be 
prevailed  on,  by  cutcring  England,  to  put  himself 
in  the  king's  power.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext 
for  refusing  the  conference,  he  applied  to  the  pope, 
and  obtaioed  a  brief,  forbidding  him  to  engage  in 
any  personal  negociations  with  an  enemy  of  the 
hilly  see.  From  these  measures  Henry  easily  con- 
cluded, that  he  could  very  little  depend  on  the 
friendship  of  his  nephew.  But  those  events  took  not 
place  till  some  time  after  our  present  period. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

RitUgioiis  principles  of  the  people— of  the  king— of  the 
ministers— Farther  prot/ress  of  the  Beformation — 
—Sir  Thomas  More-^The  Maid  of  Kent — Trial 
and  execution  of  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester — of 
Sir  Thomas  More — King  excommunicated — Death 
of  Queen  Catherine — Suppression  of  the  lesser  mo- 
nasteries— A  parliament — A  convocation — Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible— Disgrace  of  Queen  Anne — Her 
trial— and  execution — A  parliament — A  convocation 
^—Discontents  among  the  people —  Insurrection — 
Birth  of  Prince  Edward,  and  death  of  Queen  Jane 
•^Suppretsion  of  the  greater  monasteries— Cardinal 
Pole. 

The  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  opposition 
of  interests  between  the  laity  and  clergy  in  England, 
and  between  the  English  clergy  and  the  court  of 
Rome,  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  nation  for  a 
breach  with  the  sovereign  pontiff;  and  men  had 
jK'netration  enough  to  discover  abuses,  which  were 
plainly  calculated  for  the  temporal  advantages  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  which  they  found  destructive  of 
their  own.  These  subjects  seemed  proportioned  to 
human  understanding  ;  and  even  the  people,  who 
felt  the  power  of  interest  in  their  own  breast,  could 
perceive  the  purpose  of  those  numerous  inventions 
which  the  interested  spirit  of  the  Roman  pontiff  had 
introduced  into  religion.  But  when  the  reformers 
proceeded  thence  to  dispute  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  sacraments,  the  operations  of  grace,  the 
terms  of  acceptance  with  the  Deity,  men  were 
thrown  into  amazement,  and  were  during  some  time 
at  a  loss  how  to  choose  their  party.  The  profound 
ignorance  in  which  both  the  clergy  and  laity  for- 
merly lived,  and  their  freedom  from  theological  al- 
tercations, had  produced  a  sincere  but  indolent  ac- 
quiescence in  received  opinions  ;  and  the  multitude 
were  neither  attached  to  them  by  topics  of  reason- 
ing, nor  by  those  prejudices  and  antipathies  against 
opponents,  which  have  ever  a  more  natural  and 
powerful  influence  over  them.  Ai  soon,  therefore, 
as  a  new  opinion  was  advanced,  supported  by  such 
an  authority  as  to  call  up  their  attention,  they  felt 
their  capacity  totally  unfitted  for  such  disquisitions; 
and  they  perpetually  fluctuated  between  the  con- 
tending parties.  Hence  the  quick  and  violent 
movements  by  which  the  people  were  agitated,  even 
in  the  most  opposite  directions  :  hence  their  seeming 
prostitution,  in  sacrificing  to  present  power  the 
most  sacred  principles :  and  hence  the  rapid  pro- 
gre»8  during  some  time,  and  the  sudden  as  well  as 
entire  obeck  soon  after,  of  the  new  doctrines.  When 
men  were  once  settled  in  their  particular  sects,  and 
bad  fortified  themselves  in  a  haliitual  dutcstatiim  of 
irho^e  who  were  denominated  heretics,  they  adhered 
with  more  obstinacy  to  the  principles  of  their  cdu- 
catioD  ;  and  the  limits  of  the  two  religions  thence- 
forth remained  fixed  and  unchangeable. 


Nothing  more  forwarded  the  first  progress  of  the 
reformers,  than  the  offer  which  they  made,  of  sub- 
mitting all  religious  doctrines  to  private  judgment, 
and  the  summons  given  every  one  to  examine  the 
principles  formerly  imposed  upon  him.  Though 
the  multitude  were  totally  unqualified  for  this  un 
dertakiug,  they  yet  were  highly  pleased  with  it 
They  fancied  that  they  were  exercising  their  judg 
ment,  while  they  opposed  to  prejudices  of  ancient 
authority,  more  powerful  prejudices  of  another  kind. 
The  novelty  itself  of  the  doctrines  ;  the  pleasure  of 
an  imaginary  triumph  in  dispute  ;  the  fervent  zeal 
of  the  reformed  preachers ;  their  patience  and  even 
alacrity  in  suffering  persecution,  death,  and  tor- 
ments ;  a  disgust  at  the  restraints  of  the  old  reli- 
gion ;  an  indignation  against  the  tyranny  and  in- 
terested spirit  of  the  ecclesiastics  ;  these  motives 
were  prevalent  with  the  people,  and  by  such  consi- 
derations were  men  so  generally  induced  during 
that  age  to  throw  off  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  practice  of  submitting 
religion  to  private  judgment  was  acceptable  to  the 
people,  it  appeared  in  some  respects  dangerous  to 
the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  seemed  to  destroy  that 
implicit  obedience  on  which  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate  is  chiefly  founded.  The  very  pre- 
cedent, of  shaking  so  ancient  and  deep-founded  an 
establishment  as  that  of  the  Romish  hierarchy 
might,  it  was  apprehended,  prepare  the  way  for 
other  innovations.  The  republican  spirit  which  na 
turally  took  place  among  the  reformers  increased 
this  jealousy.  The  furious  insurrections  of  the  po- 
pulace, excited  by  Muncer  and  other  anabaptists  in 
Germany,  furnished  a  new  pretence  for  decrying 
the  reformation.  Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  be- 
cause protcstants  in  our  time  prove  as  dutiful  sub- 
jects as  those  of  any  other  communion,  that  there- 
fore such  apprehensions  were  altogether  without  any 
shadow  of  plausibility.  Though  the  liberty  of  pri- 
vate judgment  be  tendered  to  the  disciples  of  the  re- 
formation, it  is  not  in  reality  accepted  of;  and  men 
are  generally  contented  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in 
those  establishments,  however  new,  into  which  their 
early  education  has  thrown  them. 

No  prince  in  P^urope  was  possessed  of  such  abso- 
lute authority  as  Henry — not  even  the  pope  himself, 
in  his  own  capital,  where  he  united  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers;  and  there  was  small  like- 
lihood that  any  doctrine  which  lay  under  the  impu- 
tation of  encouraging  sedition  could  ever  pretend  to 
his  favour  and  countenance.  But  besides  this  poli- 
tical jealousy,  there  was  another  reason  which  in- 
spired this  imperious  monarch  with  an  aversion  to 
the  reformers.  He  had  early  declared  his  senti- 
ments against  Luther ;  and  having  entered  the  lists 
in  those  scholastic  quarrels,  he  had  received  from 
his  courtiers  and  theologians  infinite  applause  for 
his  performance.  Elated  by  this  imaginary  success, 
and  blinded  by  a  natural  arrogance  and  obstinacy 
of  temper,  he  had  entertained  the  most  lofty  opinion 
of  his  own  erudition ;  and  he  received  with  impa- 
tience, mixed  with  contempt,  any  contradiction  to 
his  sentiments.  Luther  also  had  been  so  imprudent 
as  to  treat  in  a  very  indecent  manner  his  royal  an- 
tagonist; and  though  he  afterwards  made  the  most 
humble  submissions  to  Henry,  and  apologized  fur 
the  vehemence  of  his  former  expressions,  he  never 
could  efface  the  hatred  which  the  king  had  con 
ceived  against  him  and  hit  doctrines.  The  idea  of 
heresy  still  appeared  detestalde  as  well  as  formida- 
ble to  that  prince;  and  whilst  his  resentment  nuuinst 
the  see  of  Rome  had  corrected  one  cousiderable  pari 
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of  his  early  prejudices,  he  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour 
never  to  relinquish  the  remainder.  Separate  as  he 
stood  from  the  catholic  church,  and  from  the  Roman 
pontiff,  the  head  of  it,  he  still  valued  himself  on 
maintaining  the  catholic  doctrine,  and  on  guarding 
by  fire  and  sword  the  imagined  purity  of  his  specu- 
lative principles. 

Henry's  ministers  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley 
a  character  as  his  conduct ;  and  seemed  to  waver, 
during  his  whole  reign,  between  the  ancient  and  the 
new  religion.  The  queen,  engaged  by  interest  as 
we'll  as  inclination,  favoured  the  cause  of  the  reform- 
ers :  Cromwell,  who  was  created  secretary  of  state, 
and  who  was  daily  advancing  in  the  king's  confi- 
dence, had  embraced  the  same  views ;  and  as  he 
was  a  man  of  prudence  and  abilities,  he  was  able, 
very  effectually  though  in  a  covert  manner,  to  pro- 
mote the  late  innovations ;  Cranmer,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  had  secretly  adopted  the  protestant 
tenets,  and  he  had  gained  Henry's  friendship  by  his 
candour  and  sincerity ;  virtues  which  he  possessed 
in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  those  times,  equally  dis- 
tracted with  faction  and  oppressed  by  tyranny, 
could  easily  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith ;  and  by  his 
rank,  as  well  as  by  his  talents  both  for  peace  and 
war,  he  had  great  authority  in  the  king's  council: 
Gardiner,  lately  created  bishop  of  Winchester,  had 
enlisted  himself  in  the  same  party ;  and  the  supple- 
ness of  his  character,  and  dexterity  of  his  conduct, 
had  rendered  him  extremely  useful  to  it. 

All  these  ministers,  while  they  stood  in  the  most 
irreconcilable  opposition  of  principles  to  each  other, 
were  obliged  to  disguise  their  particular  opinions, 
and  to  pretend  an  entire  agreement  with  the  senti- 
ments of  their  master.  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  still 
carried  the  appearance  of  a  conformity  to  the  ancient 
speculative  tenets  ;  but  they  artfully  made  use  of 
Henry's  resentment  to  widen  the  breach  with  the 
see  of  Rome.  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  feigned  an  as- 
sent to  the  king's  supremacy,  and  to  his  renuncia- 
tion of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  but  they  encouraged 
his  passion  for  the  catholic  faith;  and  instigated 
him  to  punish  those  daring  heretics  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  reject  his  theological  principles.  Both 
sides  hoped,  by  their  unlimited  compliance,  to  bring 
him  over  to  their  party :  the  king,  meanwhile,  who 
held  the  balance  between  the  factions,  was  enabled, 
by  the  courtship  paid  him  both  by  protestants  and 
catholics,  to  assume  an  unbounded  authority  :  and 
though  in  all  his  measures  he  was  really  driven  by 
his  ungoverned  humour,  he  casually  steered  a  course 
which  led  more  certainly  to  arbitrary  power,  than 
any  which  the  most  profound  politics  could  have 
traced  out  to  him.  Artifice,  refinement,  and  hypo- 
crisy, in  his  situation,  would  have  put  both  parties 
on  their  guard  against  him,  and  would  have  taught 
them  reserve  in  complying  with  a  monarch  whom 
they  could  never  hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained : 
but  while  the  frankness,  sincerity,  and  openness  of 
Henry's  temper  were  generally  known,  as  well  as 
the  dominion  of  his  furious  passions,  each  side 
dreaded  to  lose  him  by  the  smallest  opposition,  and 
flattered  themselves  that  a  blind  compliance  with 
his  will  would  throw  him  cordially  and  fully  into 
their  interests. 

The  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct,  though  it 
kept  the  courtiers  in  awe,  served  in  the  main  to  en- 
courage the  protestant  doctrine  among  his  subjects, 
and  promoted  that  spirit  of  innovation  with  which 
the  age  was  generally  seized,  and  which  nothing 
but  an  entire  uniformity,  as  well  as  a  steady  severity 


in  the  administration,  could  be  able  to  repress. 
There  were  some  Englishmen,  Tindal,  Joye,  Con 
stantine,  and  others,  who,  dreading  the  exertion  of 
the  king's  authority,  had  tied  to  Antwerp,  where 
the  great  privileges  possessed  by  the  Low  Country 
provinces  served,  during  some  time,  to  give  them 
protection.  These  men  employed  themselves  in 
writing  English  books  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  church  of  Rome  ;  against  images,  reliques,  pil- 
grimages ;  and  they  excited  the  curiosity  of  men 
with  regard  to  that  question,  the  most  important  in 
theology,  the  terms  of  acceptance  with  the  Supreme 
Being.  In  conformity  to  the  Lutherans,  and  other 
protestants,  they  asserted  that  salvation  was  obtained 
by  faith  alone ;  and  that  the  most  infallible  road  to 
perdition  was  a  reliance  on  "  good  works;"  by 
which  terms  they  understood  as  well  the  moral  du- 
ties as  the  ceremonial  and  monastic  observances. 
The  defenders  of  the  ancient  religion,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  the  efficacy  of  "  good  works;" 
but  though  they  did  not  exclude  from  this  appella- 
tion the  social  virtues,  it  was  still  the  superstitions 
gainful  to  the  church  which  they  chiefly  extolled  and 
recommended.  The  books  composed  by  these  fugi- 
tives, having  stolen  over  to  England,  began  to  make 
converts  every  where ;  but  it  was  a  translation  of 
the  scriptures  by  Tindal  that  was  esteemed  the 
most  dangerous  to  the  established  faith.  The  first 
edition  of  this  work,  composed  with  little  accuracy, 
was  found  liable  to  considerable  objections;  and 
Tindal,  who  was  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  lose 
a  great  part  of  the  impression,  was  longing  for  an 
opportunity  of  correcting  his  errors,  of  which  he  had 
been  made  sensible.  Tonstal,  then  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, soon  after  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  mode- 
ration, being  desirous  to  discourage  in  the  gentlest 
manner  these  innovations,  gave  private  orders  for 
buying  up  all  the  copies  that  could  be  found  at  Ant- 
werp ;  and  he  burned  them  publicly  in  Cheapside. 
By  this  measure  he  supplied  Tindal  with  money, 
enabled  him  to  print  a  new  and  correct  edition  of 
his  work,  and  gave  great  scandal  to  the  people  in 
thus  committing  to  the  flames  the  word  of  God. 

The  disciples  of  the  reformation  met  with  little 
severity  during  the  ministry  of  Wolsey,  who,  though 
himself  a  clergjTnan,  bore  too  small  a  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastical  order  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of 
their  tyranny  :  it  was  even  an  article  of  impeach- 
ment against  him,  that,  by  his  connivance,  he  had 
encouraged  the  growth  of  heresy,  and  that  he  had 
protected  and  acquitted  some  notorious  offenders. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who  succeeded  Wolsey  as  chan- 
cellor, is  at  once  an  object  deserving  our  compas- 
sion, and  an  instance  of  the  usual  progress  of  men's 
sentiments  during  that  age.  This  man,  whose  ele- 
gant genius  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
noble  spirit  of  antiquity  had  given  him  very  en- 
larged sentiments,  and  who  had  in  his  early  years 
advanced  principles  which  even  at  present  would  be 
deemed  somewhat  free,  had,  in  the  course  of  events, 
been  so  irritated  by  polemics,  and  thrown  into  such 
a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  that 
few  inquisitors  have  been  guilty  of  greater  violence 
in  their  prosecution  of  heresy.  Though  adorned 
with  the  gentlest  manners  as  well  as  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, he  carried  to  the  utmost  height  his  aversion 
to  heterodoxy;  and  James  Bainham,  in  particular, 
gentleman  of  the  Temple,  experienced  from  him  the 
greatest  severity.  Bainham,  accused  of  favouring 
the  new  opinions,  was  carried  to  More's  house:  and 
having  refused  to  discover  his  accomplices,  the 
chancellor  ordered  Lim  to  be  wliipped  m  his  pre- 
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sence,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  Tdwor,  where 
he  himself  saw  him  put  to  the  torture.  The  unhappy 
gentleman,  overetmie  by  all  these  severities,  ahjured 
his   opinions ;    but  feeling   utterwards  the  deepest 
compunction  for  his  apostacy,  he  openly  returned  to 
his  former  tenets,  and  even  courted  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.     He  was  condemned  as   an   obstinate 
and  relapsed  heretic,  and  was  burned  in  Smithfield. 
Many  were  brought  into  the  bishops'  courts  for 
offences  which  appear  trivial,  but  which  were  re- 
garded as  symbols  of  the  party  :  some  for  teaching 
their  children  the  Lord's  prayer  in  English ;  others 
for  reading  the  New  Ter^tauicnt  in  that  language,  or 
for  speaking  against  pilgrimages.     To   harbour  the 
persecuted  preachers,   to   neglect  the   fasts  of  the 
church,   to  declaim  against  the  vices  of  the  clergy, 
were  capital  offences.  One  Thomas  Bilney,  a  priest, 
who  had  embraced  the  new  doctrine,  had  been  terri- 
fied into  an  abjuration;  but  was  so  haunted  by  re- 
morse, that  his  friends  dreaded  some  fatal  effects  of 
his  despair.     At  last  his  mind  seemed  to  be  more 
relieved  ;  but  this  appearance  of  calmness  proceeded 
only  from  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  of  ex- 
piating his  past  offence  by  an  open  confession  of  the 
truth,  and  by  dying  a  martyr  to  it.   He  went  through 
Norfolk,  teaching  the  people  to  beware  of  idolatry, 
and  of  trusting  for  their  salvation  cither  to  pilgrim- 
ages, or  to  the  cowle  of  St.  Francis,  to  the  prayers 
of  the  saints,  or  to  images.     He  was  soon  seized, 
tried  in  the  bishops'  court,  and  condemned  as  a  re- 
lapsed heretic  ;  and  the  writ  was  sent  down  to  burn 
him.     When   brought  to  the   stake,   he  discovered 
such   patience,    fortitude,    and   devotion,    that   the 
spectators  were  much  affected  with  the  horrors  of  his 
punishment ;  and  some  mendicant  friars  who  were 
present,  fearing  that  his  martyrdom  would  be   im- 
puted to  them,    and   make    them   lose  those  alms 
which  they  received  from  the  charity  of  the  people, 
desired  him  publicly  to  acquit  them  of  having  any 
hand  in  his  death.     He  willingly  complied;  and, 
by  this  meekness,  gained  the  more  on  the  sympathy 
of  the  people.     Another  person,   still  more  heroic, 
being  brought  to  the  stake  for  denying  the  real  pre- 
sence,  seemed  abnost  in  a  transport  of  joy  ;  and  he 
tenderly  embraced  the  faggots  which  were  to  be  the 
instruments  of  his  punishment,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
curing him  eternal  rest.     In  short,  the  tide  turning 
towards  the  new  doctrine,   those  severe  executions, 
which,  in  another  disposition  of  men's  minds,  would 
have  sufficed  to  suppress  it,   now  served  only  to  dif- 
fuse it  the  more  among  the  people,   and  to  inspire 
them  with  horror  against  the  unrelenting  persecutors. 
But  though  Henry  neglected  not  to  punish  the 
protestant  doctrine,   which  he  deemed  heresy,   his 
most  formidable  enemies,  he  knew,  were  the  zealous 
adherents  to  the  ancient  religion,  chiefly  the  monks, 
who,  having  their  immediate  dependence  on  the  Ro- 
man pontiti",  apprehended  their  own  ruin  to  be  the 
certain  consequence  of  abolishing  his  authority  in 
Hngland.  Pe_\to,  a  friar,  preachitig  before  the  king, 
had  the  assurance  to  tell   him,  "  That  many   lying 
prophets  had  deceived  him  ;  but  he,  as  a  true  Mica- 
jah,  warr..-d  him,  that  the  dogs  would  lick  his  blood, 
as  they  had  done  Ahab's."     The   king  took  no  no- 
tice of  the  insult,  but  allowed  the  preacher  to  depart 
in  peace.    Next  Sund.iy  he  employed  Ur.  Corren  to 
preach  before  him,  wh<i  ju-.tili(d  the  king's  proceed- 
ings,  and  gave  I'cyt*)  the  appellations  of  a  rebel,  a 
jlandcrer,   a  dog,  and  a  traitor.     Elston,   another 
friar  of  the   same  house,  intcrru|>tcd  the  preacher, 
and  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  lying  prophets, 
who  (ought  to  eftablifth  by  adultery  the  succession 


of  the  crown  ;  but  that  he  himself  would  justify  all 
that  Peyto  had  said.  Henry  silenced  the  petulant 
friar,  but  showed  no  other  mark  of  resentment  than 
ordering  Peyto  and  him  to  be  summoned  betbre  the 
council,  and  to  be  rebuked  for  thoii  offence.  He 
even  here  bore  patiently  some  new  instances  of  their 
obstinacy  and  arrogance :  when  the  earl  of  Essex, 
a  privy  counsellor,  told  them,  that  they  deserved  for 
their  offence  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  ;  Elston 
replied,  that  the  road  to  Heaven  lay  as  near  by 
water  as  by  land. 

But  several  monks  were  detected  in  a  conspiracy, 
which,  as  it  might  have  proved  more  dangerous  to 
the   king,  was  on  its  discovery  attended   with  more 
fatal  consequences  to  themselves.     Elizabeth  Barton 
of  Aldington  in  Kent,  commonly  called  the   "  holy 
maid  of  Kent,"  had  been  subject  to  hysterical  fits, 
which  threw  her    body    into  unusual  convulsions; 
and  having  produced  an  equal  disorder  in  her  mind, 
made  her  ulier  strange  sayings,  which,  as  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  them  during  the  time,  had  soon 
after  entirely  escaped  her  memory.     The   silly  peo- 
ple in  the  neighbourhood  were  struck  with  these  ap- 
pearances, which  they  imagined  to  be  supernatural; 
and  Richard  Masters,  vicar  of  the  parish,  a  design- 
ing fellow,  founded  on  them  a  project  from  which  he 
hoped  to  acquire  both  profit  and  consideration.     Ho 
went  to  Waiham,  archbishop   of  Canterbury,   then 
alive ;  and  having  given  him  an  account  of  Eliza- 
beth's revelations,  he  so  far  wrought  upon  that  pru- 
dent but  superstitious  prelate,   as  to  receive  orders 
from  him  to  watch  her  in   her  trances,  and  carefully 
to  note  down   all  her  future   sayings.     The  regard 
l)aid  her  by  a  person  of  so  high  a  rank  soon  rendered 
her  still  more  the  object  of  attention  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  it  was  easy  for  Masters  to  persuade 
them,  as  well  as  the  maid  herself,  that  her  ravings 
were  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Knavery,  as 
is   usual,    soon    after    succeeding   to   delusion,    she 
learned  to  counterfeit  trances;  and  she  then  uttered, 
in  an  extraordinary    tone,    such   speeches  as  were 
dictated  to  her  by  her  spiritual  director.     Masters 
associated  with  him   Dr.  Bocking,  a  canon  of  Can- 
terbury ;  and  their  design  was  to  raise  the  credit  of 
an  image  of  the  virgin,  which  stood  in  a  chapel  be 
longing  to    Masters,    and  to   draw  to   it  sueh   pil- 
grimages as  usually   frequented   the   more   famous 
images  and  reliques.     In  prosecution  of  this  design, 
Elizabeth     pretended    revelations,    which   directed 
her  to  have  recourse  to  that   image   for  a  cure;  and 
being  brought  before  it,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
multitude,  she  fell  anew  into  convulsions;  and  after 
distorting  her  limbs  and  countenance  during  a  com- 
petent time,  she  affected  to  have  obtained  a  perfect 
recovery  by  the  intercession   of  the   virgin.     This 
miracle    was    soon    bruited   abroad ;    and    the   two 
priests,    finding  the    imposture  to    succeed   beyond 
their  own  expectations,  began  to  extend  their  view«, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  more  important  enter 
)irises.      They    taught    their    penitent    to   declaim 
against  the  new  doctrines,   which  she  denominated 
heresy  ;  against  innovations  in  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment; and  against  the  king's  intended  divorce  from 
Catherine.     She  went  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  if  he 
|)rosecuted    that   design,    and   married  another,   he 
should  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,   and  should 
not  an  hour  longer  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  -Mniighty, 
but  should  die  the  death  of  a  villain.     Many  mouki 
th*)Ughout  England,  either  from  folly  or  roguery, 
or  from    faction,   which  is  often   a  complication  of 
both,  entered  into  the  delusion  ;    and  one   Ueering, 
a  friar,  wrote  a  book   of  tlic  revelati<m8  and  pr^iphe 
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sies  of  Elizabeth.  Miracles  were  daily  added  to  in- 
crease the  wonder ;  and  the  pulpit  every  where  re- 
sounded with  accounts  of  the  sanctity  and  inspira- 
tions of  the  new  prophetess.  Messages  were  carried 
from  her  to  queen  Catherine,  by  which  that  princess 
was  exhorted  to  persist  in  her  opposition  to  the  di- 
vorce;  the  pope's  ambassadors  gave  encouragement 
to  the  popular  credulity  ;  and  even  Fisher  bishop  of 
Rochester,  though  a  man  of  sense  and  learning,  was 
carried  away  by  an  opinion  so  favourable  to  the 
party  which  he  had  espoused.  The  king  at  last  be- 
gan to  think  the  matter  worthy  of  his  attention ; 
and  having  ordered  Elizabeth  and  her  accomplices 
to  be  arrested,  he  brought  them  before  the  star 
chamber,  where  they  freely,  without  being  put  to  the 
torture,  made  confession  of  their  guilt.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  the  session  held  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
passed  an  act  of  attainder  against  some  who  were 
engaged  in  this  treasonable  imposture  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth herself,  Masters,  Bocking,  Deering,  Rich, 
Risby,  Gold,  suffered  for  their  crime.  The  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Abel,  Addison,  Lawrence  and  others, 
were  condemned  for  misprision  of  treason  ;  because 
they  had  not  discovered  some  criminal  speeches 
which  they  heard  from  Elizabeth  :  and  they  were 
thrown  into  prison.  The  better  to  undeceive  the 
multitude,  the  forgery  of  many  of  the  prophetess's 
miracles  was  detected ;  and  even  the  scandalous 
prostitution  of  her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Those  passions  which  so  naturally  insinuate 
themselves  amidst  the  warm  intimacies  maintained 
by  the  devotees  of  different  sexes,  had  taken  place 
between  Elizabeth  and  her  confederates;  and  it  was 
found,  that  a  door  to  her  dormitory,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  miraculously  opened,  in  order  to  give 
her  access  to  the  chapel,  for  the  sake  of  frequent 
converse  with  heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Bocking 
and  Masters  for  less  refined  purposes. 

The  detection  of  this  imposture,  attended  with  so 
many  odious  circumstances,  both  hurt  the  credit  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  particularly  the  monks,  and  insti- 
gated the  king  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  He 
suppressed  three  monasteries  of  the  Observantine 
friars ;  and  finding  that  little  clamour  was  excited 
by  this  act  of  power,  he  was  the  more  encouraged  to 
lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  remainder.  Mean- 
while, he  exercised  punishment  on  individuals  who 
were  obnoxious  to  him.  The  parliament  had  made 
it  treason  to  endeavour  depriving  the  king  of  his 
dignity  or  titles  :  they  had  lately  added  to  his  other 
titles,  that  of  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  it  was 
inferred,  that  to  deny  his  supremacy  was  treason ; 
and  many  priors  and  ecclesiastics  lost  their  lives  for 
this  new  species  of  guilt.  It  was  certainly  a  high 
instance  of  tyranny  to  punish  the  mere  delivery  of  a 
political  opinion,  especially  one  that  nowise  affected 
the  king's  temporal  right,  as  a  capital  offence, 
though  attended  with  no  overt  act;  and  the  parlia- 
ment in  passing  this  law  had  overlooked  all  the 
principles  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more  a  free 
people,  should  be  governed :  but  the  violence  of 
changing  so  suddenly  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  making  it  treason  to  deny  what  during 
many  ages  it  had  been  heresy  to  assert,  is  an  event 
which  may  appear  somewhat  extraordinary.  Even 
the  stern  unrelenting  mind  of  Henry  was  at  first 
shocked  with  these  sanguinary  measures ;  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  dress ;  pre- 
tending sorrow  lor  the  necessity  by  which  he  was 
pushed  to  such  extremities.  Still  impelled,  how- 
ever, by  his  violent  temper,  and  desirous  of  striking 
a  terror  into  the   whole     nation,  he  proceeded  bv 


making  examples  of  Fisher  and  More,  to  consum- 
mate his  lawless  tyranny. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was  a  prelate 
eminent  for  learning  and  morals  still  more  than  for 
his  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  for  the  high  favour 
which  he  had  long  enjoyed  with  the  king.  When 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  account  of  his  refusing 
the  oath  which  regarded  the  succession,  and  his  con- 
cealment of  Elizabeth  Barton's  treasonable  speeches, 
he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  all  his  revenues, 
but  stripped  of  his  very  clothes,  and  without  consi- 
deration of  his  extreme  age,  he  was  allowed  nothing 
but  rags,  which  scarcely  sufficed  him  for  covering. 
In  this  condition  he  lay  in  prison  above  a  twelve- 
month ;  when  the  pope,  willing  to  recompense  the 
sufferings  of  so  faithful  an  adherent,  created  him  a 
cardinal;  though  Fisher  was  so  indifferent  about 
that  dignity,  that  even  if  the  purple  were  lying  at 
his  feet,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  stoop  to  take 
it.  This  promotion  of  a  man,  merely  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  royal  authority,  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  king ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  the  innocent 
person  feel  the  effects  of  his  resentment.  Fisher 
was  indicted  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded. 

The  following  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is 
taken  from  Mackintosh,  as  the  fullest  account  given 
of  this  celebrated  man.  It  must  not  quite  be  lost 
sight  of,  though  too  much  glossed  over  by  Mackin- 
tosh, that  More  had  displayed  great  bigotry  in  en- 
forcing his  own  religious  tenets  on  others,  and  had 
a  sincere  and  apparently  worthy  man  tortured  for 
his  conscientious  opinions. 

"  The  next  of  Henry's  deeds  of  blood  has  doomed 
his  name  to  everlastingremembrance.  The  fate  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  unequalled  by  any  scene  which 
Europe  had  witnessed  since  the  destruction  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  the  Romans  by  those  hideous  mon- 
sters who  wielded  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  west. 
It  will  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out  any  man 
like  More  since  the  death  of  Boethius,  the  last  sage 
of  the  ancient  world.  Others  imitated  the  Grecian 
arts  of  composition  more  happily  ;  but  when  we  pe- 
ruse those  writings  of  More  which  were  produced 
during  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  his  youth,  we 
must  own  that  no  other  man  had  so  deeply  imbibed 
from  the  works  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  their  liberty  of 
reasoning,  their  applications  of  philosophy  to  affairs 
and  institutions,  to  manners  and  tastes ;  in  a  word, 
their  inmost  habits  of  thinking  and  feeling.  He 
faithfully  transmits  the  whole  impression  which  they 
made  on  his  nature.  He  imprinted  it  with  some 
enlargement  and  variation  on  the  minds  of  his  rea- 
ders. Those  who  know  only  his  '  Utopia,'  will  ac- 
knowledge that  he  left  little  of  ancient  wisdom  un- 
cultivated, and  that  it  anticipates  more  of  the  moral 
and  political  speculation  of  modern  times  than  can 
be  credited  without  a  careful  perusal  of  it.  It  was 
the  earliest  model  among  the  moderns  of  imaginary 
voyages  and  ideal  commonwealths.  Among  the  re- 
markable parts  of  it  may  be  mentioned  the  admirable 
discussions  on  criminal  law,  the  forcible  objections 
to  capital  punishment  for  offences  against  property, 
the  remarks  on  the  tendency  of  the  practice  of  in- 
flicting needless  suffering  on  animals  in  weakening 
comjiassion  and  affection  towards  our  fellow-men. 
The  specious  chimera  of  a  community  of  goods  al- 
lured him,  as  it  had  seduced  his  master  Plato.  The 
guilt  and  misery  caused  by  property  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  society  ;  the  infinite  ly  greater  evils  from 
which  it  guards  u$  require  much  sagacity  and  medita- 
ti  ju  to  unfold ;  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  determiup 
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what  sort  of  instinct  restrains  multitudes  in  troubled 
limes  from  making  terrible  experiments  on  this  most 
tempting  of  all  subjects. 

"  The  most  memorable  of  Sir  Thomas  M ore's 
speculations  was  the  latitude  of  his  toleration,  which 
in  Utopia,  before  he  was  scared  by  the  tumults  of  the 
reformation,  he  expressly  extends  even  to  atheists. 
'  On  the  ground  that  a  man  cannot  make  himself  be- 
lieve what  he  pleases,  the  Utopians  do  not  drive  any 
to  dissemble  their  thoughts  by  threats,  so  that  men 
are  not  tempted  there  to  lie  or  disguise  their  opi- 
nions.' It  must  be  owned  that  he  deviated  from 
his  fair  visions  of  intellectual  improvement  after  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  excesses  of  some  of  Luther's 
followers.  He  took  a  part  in  the  execution  of  the 
barbarous  laws  against  heretics,  as  many  judges 
since  his  time  have  enforced  criminal  laws  which 
punish  secondary  crimes  with  death,  and  in  which 
no  good  man  not  inured  to  such  inflictions  by  prac- 
tice could  have  taken  a  share.  Yet  even  in  his  po- 
lemical writings  against  Luther  he  represents  the 
severities  of  sovereigns  against  the  new  reformers  as 
caused  by  their  tumults  and  revolts  ;  and  at  last  de- 
clares that  he  heartily  wishes  for  the  exclusion  of  vio- 
lence on  both  sides,  trusting  to  the  final  triumph  of 
truth. 

"  He  was  the  first  Englishman  who  signalized 
himself  as  an  orator,  the  first  writer  of  a  prose  which 
is  still  intelligible,  and  probably  the  first  layman 
since  the  beginning  of  authentic  history  who  was 
chancellor  of  England,  a  magistracy  which  has  been 
filled  by  as  many  memorable  men  as  any  office  of  a 
civilized  community. 

"  But  it  is  time  to  turn  from  his  merits,  his  rank, 
and  his  fame,  to  the  mournful  contemplation  of  his 
last  days.  He  had  been  imprisoned  for  about  twelve 
months,  apparently  in  pursuance  of  his  attainder  for 
misprision  in  not  having  taken  the  oath  to  maintain 
the  succession.  He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the  7th 
of  May,  1535,  before  Lord  Audley  the  chancellor, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  chief  justice,  and  six  judges, 
of  whom  Spelman  and  Fitzhcrbert  were  lawyers  of 
considerable  note.  The  accusation  against  him  was 
high  treason,  grounded  (if  on  any  legal  pretext)  on 
the  monstrous  clause  of  the  recent  act,  which  made 
it  treason  '  to  do  any  thing  by  writing  or  act 
which  was  to  the  slander,  disturbance,  or  prejudice 
of  the  marriage  with  the  lady  Anne;  or  to  the  dis- 
herison or  disturbance  of  the  king's  heirs  by  her.' 
Both  he  and  Fisher  proposed  their  readiness  to  swear 
that  they  would  support  the  succession  to  the  crown 
as  established  by  parliament ;  but  they  declined  to 
take  that  oath,  if  it  were  understood  to  involve  an 
aftirmation  of  the  facts  recited  in  the  preamble  of  the 
statute,  as  the  premises  from  which  the  statute  in- 
fers the  practical  conclusion  respecting  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  succession.  They  abstained  thereby 
from  affirming  or  denying,  first,  that  Henry's  mar- 
riage with  Catherine  was  invalid;  or,  secondly,  that 
his  marriage  with  Anne  was  valid;  and  thirdly, 
they  refused  to  disclaim  all  foreign  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  the  disclaimer  extending  to  spiritual  au- 
thority, although  that  is  in  its  own  nature  no  more 
than  a  decisive  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  those 
who  spontaneously  submit  to  it.  More  was  so  en- 
feebled by  imprisonment  that  his  limbs  tottered 
when  he  came  into  the  court,  and  he  supported  him- 
self with  difficulty  in  coming  forward  by  a  stafl". 
The  commissioners  had  sufficient  i)ity  on  their  kite 
JUudtrious  colleague  to  allow  him  the  indulgence  of 
a  chair.  His  countenance  was  pale  and  wan,  yet 
compoeed  and  cheerful.     His  faculties  were  undis- 


turbed ;  and  the  mild  dignity  of  his  character  did 
net  for>ake  him.  The  first  witnesses  against  him 
were  the  privy  councillors  who  had  at  various  times 
examined  him  during  his  imprisonment.  Their  tes 
timony  amounted  only  to  his  repeated  declaration, 
'  that  being  loth  to  aggravate  the  king's  displeasure, 
he  would  say  no  more  than  that  the  statute  was  a 
two-edged  sword  ;  for  if  he  spoke  against  it,  he 
should  be  the  cause  of  the  death  of  his  body  ;  and 
if  he  assented  to  it,  he  should  purchase  the  death  of 
his  soul.'  It  is  obvious  that  this  answer  might  be 
perfectly  innocent,  even  according  to  Henry's  own 
code  ;  and  that,  even  if  it  had  been  a  positive  re- 
fusal to  take  the  oatti,  it  was  only  a  misprision. 
Hales,  the  attorney-general,  said,  that  the  prisoner's 
silence  proved  his  malice.  More  replied  that  he 
said  nothing  against  the  oath,  but  that  his  own  con- 
science forbad  him  to  take  it,  which  could  be  no 
more  than  not  taking  it.  The  court  were  driven  to  the 
very  odious  measure  of  examining  a  law  officer  of  the 
crown  concerning  the  real  or  pretended  language  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  a  private  conversation,  where 
one  man  might  have  spoken  freely  from  some  trust 
in  the  honour  of  another — where  disclosures  were  al- 
leged to  have  been  made  by  More  at  an  interview, 
in  the  course  of  which  it  soon  appeared  that  More 
had  been  betrayed  by  the  reasonings  of  the  crown 
lawyer.  Sir  Robert  Rich,  the  solicitor-general,  was 
then  called  as  a  witness,  and  said  that  he  had  visited 
More  in  the  Tower;  and  after  protesting  he  came 
there  without  authority,  which  rendered  the  commu- 
nication confidential,  he  asked  More  whether  if  the 
parliament  had  enacted  that  Rich  should  be  king, 
and  that  it  should  be  treason  to  deny  it,  what  offence 
would  it  be  to  contravene  the  act  ?  That  More  owned 
in  answer  that  he  was  bound  to  obey  such  a  statute; 
because  a  parliament  can  make  a  king,  and  depose 
him,  and  that  every  parliament-man  may  give  his 
consent  thereunto ;  but  asked  whether,  if  it  were 
enacted  by  parliament  that  God  was  not  God,  it 
would  be  an  offence  to  say  according  to  such  an 
enactment :  that  More  concluded  by  observing,  that 
the  parliament  might  submit  to  the  king  as  head; 
but  that  the  other  churches  of  Christendom  would 
not  follow  their  example  or  hold  communion  with 
them. 

"  On  hearing  this  testimony,  Sir  Thomas  More 
said,  '  If  I  were  a  man,  my  Lords,  that  had  no  re- 
gard to  my  oath,  I  had  no  need  to  be  now  here ;  and 
if  this  oath  which  Mr.  Rich  have  taken  be  true,  I 
pray  I  may  never  see  God's  face,  which,  were  it 
otherwise,  is  an  imprecation  I  would  not  be  guilty 
of  to  gain  the  whole  world.  I  am  more  concerned 
for  your  perjury  than  for  my  own  danger.  I  am 
acquainted  with  your  manner  of  life  frcmi  your 
youth,  you  well  know ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
forced  to  speak  it — you  always  lay  under  the  odium 
of  a  very  lying  tongue.  Could  I  have  acted  so  un- 
advisedly as  to  trust  Mr.  Rich,  of  whose  truth  and 
honesty  I  had  so  mean  an  opinion,  with  the  secrets 
of  my  conscience  respecting  the  king's  supremacy, 
which  I  had  withheld  from  your  Lordships,  and  from 
the  king  himself?  If  his  evidence  could  be  believed, 
arc  words,  thus  dropt  in  an  unguarded  moment  of 
familiar  conversation,  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of 
npalice  and  enmity  against  the  established  order  of 
succession  to  the  crown?' 

"  This  speech  touched  the  reputation  of  Rich  to 
the  quick.  He  called  two  gentlemen  of  the  court, 
who  were  present  at  the  conversation  ;  but  they  did 
not  corroborate  his  story,  alleging,  most  improbably, 
that  their  minds  were  so  much  occupied  by  their 
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own  busiaess,  that  they  did  not  attend  to  such  a  con- 
versation. The  truth  or  falsehood  of  Rich's  account 
of  a  contidential  conversation  very  little  affects  the 
degree  oi'  his  baseness  But  its  falsehood,  vphich  is 
much  the  more  probable  supposition,  throws  a  darker 
shade  on  the  character  of  the  triers  who  convicted 
More,  and  of  the  judges  who  condemned  him.  After 
his  condemnation,  he  avowed,  as  he  said  then  (when 
there  was  no  temptaition  to  suppress  truth),  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  had  studied  the  question  for 
seven  years,  and  could  not  escape  from  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine  was 
valid  Audley,  the  chancellor,  incautiously  pressed 
him  with  the  weight  of  authority.  '  Would  you,' 
says  Audley,  '  be  esteemed  wiser,  or  of  purer  con- 
science, than  all  the  bishops,  doctors,  nobility,  and 
commons  iu  this  land? ' — '  For  one  bishop,'  answered 
More,  '  on  your  side  I  can  produce  a  hundred  holy 
and  catholic  bishops  on  mine  ;  and  against  one  realm, 
the  consent  of  Christendom  for  a  thousand  years.' 
He  was  sentenced  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  but 
Henry  mercifully  changed  it  to  beheading;  and  he 
suffered  that  punishment  on  the  7th  day  of  July, 
1535,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 

"  On  his  return  from  his  arraignment  at  West- 
minster, Margaret  Roper,  his  first-born  child,  waited 
on  the  Tower  wharf,  where  he  landed,  to  see  her 
fathei-,  as  she  feared,  for  the  last  time;  and  after  he 
had  stretched  out  his  arms  iu  token  of  a  blessing, 
while  she  knelt  at  some  distance  to  implore  and  re- 
ceive it,  '  she,  hastening  towards  him,  without  consi- 
deration or  care  of  herself,  pressing  in  amongst  the 
throng,  and  the  arms  of  the  guard,  that  with  hal- 
berds and  bills  went  around  him,  ran  to  him,  and 
openly,  in  presence  of  them  all,  embraced  him,  took 
him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him.  He,  well 
liking  her  most  natural  and  dear  daughterly  affec- 
tion, gave  her  again  his  fatherly  blessing.  After 
she  was  departed,  she,  like  one  that  had  forgotten 
herself,  being  all  ravished  with  the  entire  love  of 
her  dear  father,  having  respect  neither  to  herself 
nor  to  the  multitude,  turned  back,  ran  to  him  as 
before,  took  him  about  the  neck,  and  divers  times 
kissed  him  most  lovingly ;  the  beholding  of  which 
made  many  who  were  present,  for  very  sorrow  thereof, 
to  weep  and  mourn.'  In  bis  answer  to  her  on  the 
last  day  of  his  life,  he  expressed  himself  thus  touch- 
ingly,  in  characters  traced  with  a  coal,  the  only 
means  of  writing  which  was  left  within  his  reach: — 
'  Dear  Megg,  I  never  liked  your  manner  better  to- 
wards me  as  when  you  kissed  me  last.  For  I  like, 
when  daughterly  love  and  dear  charity  have  no  lei- 
sure to  look  to  worldly  courtesy.'  On  the  morning 
of  his  e.xecution  he  entreated  that  his  darling  daugh- 
ter might  be  allowed  to  attend  his  funeral.  He  was 
noted  among  friends  for  the  strength  of  his  natural 
affection,  and  for  the  warmth  of  aU  the  household 
and  family  kindness  which  bless  a  home.  But  he 
prized  Margaret  above  his  other  progeny,  which  she 
merited  by  resemblance  to  himself  in  beauty  of 
form,  in  power  of  mind,  in  variety  of  accomplish- 
ments, and,  above  all,  in  a  pure  and  tender  nature. 
His  innocent  playfulness  did  not  forsake  him  in  his 
last  moments.  His  harmless  pleasantry,  in  which 
he  habitually  indulged,  now  showed  his  perfectly 
natural  character,  together  with  a  quiet  and  cheer- 
fulness of  mind,  which  formed  the  graceful  close  of 
a  virtuous  life. 

"  The  only  petition  be  made  on  the  day  of  execu- 
tion was,  that  his  beloved  Margaret  might  be  allowed 
to  be  present  al  his  burial.  His  friend,  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  who  was  sent  to  aimounce  to  More  his  doom, 


answered,  '  The  king  is  already  content  that  your 
wife,  children,  and  other  friends,  may  be  present 
thereat.'  Pope,  on  taking  his  leave,  could  not  re- 
frain from  weeping  :  More  comforted  him  :  '  I  truft 
that  we  shall  once  in  Heaven  see  each  other  full 
merrily,  where  we  shall  be  sure  to  live  and  love  to- 
gether in  joyful  bliss.'  When  going  up  the  scaffold, 
which  was  so  weak  that  it  seemed  ready  to  fall,  he 
said  to  the  lieutenant,  '  I  pray  you,  Mr.  Lieutenant, 
see  me  safe  up ;  and  as  to  coming  down,  let  me  shift 
for  myself.'  Observing  some  signs  of  shame  in  tlie 
executioner,  he  said,  '  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,  man, 
my  neck  is  very  short ;  take  heed,  therefore,  of  a 
stroke  awry,  by  which  you  will  lose  your  credit.' 
On  kneeling  to  receive  the  fatal  stroke,  he  said  to 
the  executioner,  '  My  beard  has  not  offended  the 
king,  let  me  put  it  aside.'  That  the  whole  of  his 
deportment  in  dying  moments,  thus  full  of  tender- 
ness and  pleasantry,  of  natural  affection,  of  bene- 
volent religion,  came  without  effort  from  his  heart, 
is  apparent,  from  the  perfect  simplicity  with  which 
he  conducted  his  own  defence,  in  every  part  of  which 
he  avoided  all  approaches  to  theatrical  menace  or 
ostentatious  defiance  ;  and,  instead  of  provoking  his 
judges  to  violence,  seemed  by  his  example  willing  to 
leach  them  the  decorum  and  mildness  of  the  Judg- 
ment Seat.  He  used  all  the  just  means  of  defence 
which  law  or  fact  afforded,  as  calmly  as  if  he  ex- 
pected justice.  Throughout  his  sufferings  he  be- 
trayed no  need  of  the  base  aids  from  pride  and  pas- 
sion, which  often  bestow  counterfeit  fortitude  on  a 
public  death. 

"  The  love  of  Margaret  Roper  continued  to  dis- 
play itself  iu  those  outwardly  unavailing  tokens  of 
tenderness  to  his  remains  by  which  affection  seeks 
to  perpetuate  itself;  ineffectually,  indeed,  for  the 
object,  but  very  effectually  for  softening  the  heart 
and  exalting  the  soul.  She  procured  his  head  to  be 
taken  down  from  London  Bridge,  where  more  odi 
ous  passions  had  struggled  in  pursuit  of  a  species  of 
infernal  immortality  by  placing  it.  She  kept  it 
during  her  life  as  a  sacred  relic,  and  was  buried  with 
that  object  of  fondness  in  her  arms  nine  years  after 
she  was  separated  from  her  father.  Erasmus  called 
her  the  ornament  of  her  Britain,  and  the  flower  of 
the  learned  matrons  of  England,  at  a  time  when 
education  consisted  only  of  the  revived  study  of  an- 
cient learning.  He  survived  More  only  a  few 
months,  but  composed  a  beautiful  account  of  his 
martyrdom,  though  with  his  wonted  fearfulness,  un- 
der an  imaginary  name. 

"  Cranmer  otten  wanted  the  courage  to  resist 
crimes,  but  never  desired  to  do  evil.  In  April, 
1535,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  earnestly  ad- 
vising the  acquiescence  of  the  king  in  the  proposal 
of  Fisher  and  More,  who  were  ready  to  swear  to  the 
succession  as  settled  by  the  statute,  provided  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  include  the  preamble  in 
their  oath.  Such  a  compliance  on  the  part  of  such 
eminent  men  would  extinguish  all  scruples  about 
the  succession  through  the  kingdom,  and  silence 
even  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  Catherine  and 
Mary.  He  may  be  thought  blameworthy  for  thus 
limiting  himself  to  topics  of  no  very  exalted  policy, 
in  a  case  where  justice  and  humanity  were  so  deeply 
concerned.  But  it  is  a  decisive  proof  of  his  good 
faith,  that  he  employed  the  only  reasons  which  he 
knew  could  affect  the  minds  with  which  he  had  to 
deal 

"  Even  Henry  himself  confidently  expected  that 
he  should  overawe  More  into  submission,  and  em- 
barked in  the  proceedings  without  meditating  any 
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farther  nsult.  At  every  step  of  his  progress,  the 
anger  of  a  self-willed  man  against  those  who  thwart 
his  passions  grew  stronger  as  the  hope  of  subduing 
the  conscience  of  More  was  enfeebled.  More  at 
last  died  because  his  sincerity  was  perfect,  and  his 
probity  incapable  of  being  shaken.  For  in  all  other 
respects  we  know,  that  though  the  disorders  of  a  re- 
volution had  frightened  him  out  of  his  youthful  free- 
thinking,  he  was  uo  slave  of  Kome,  no  bigoted  ad- 
vocate for  the  papal  authority,  but  zealously  main- 
tained the  independence  of  the  civil  power,  and  the 
principles  of  the  council  of  Constance, — known  in 
modern  times  as  those  of  the  Gallican  church, — 

"  Who.  with  a  generous  but  mistaken  leal, 
W  ithslood  a  brutal  tyrant's  useful  rage." 

When  the  execution  of  Fisher  and  More  was  re- 
ported at  Home,  especially  that  of  the  former,  who 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  every  one 
discovered  the  most  violent  rage  against  the  king ; 
and  numerous  libels  were  published  by  the  wits  and 
orators  of  Italy,  comparing  him  to  Caligula,  Nero, 
Domitian,  and  all  the  most  unrelenting  tyrants  of 
antiquity.  Clement  VII.  had  died  about  six  months 
after  he  pronounced  sentence  against  the  kiug ;  and 
Paul  III.,  of  the  name  of  Farnese,  had  succeeded 
to  the  papal  throne.  This  pontiff,  who,  while  cardi- 
nad,  had  always  favoured  Henry's  cause,  had  hoped 
that,  personal  animosities  being  buried  with  his  pre- 
decessor, it  might  not  be  impossible  to  form  an 
agreement  with  England :  and  the  king  himself  was 
so  desirous  of  accommodating  matters,  that  in  a  ne- 
gociation  which  he  entered  into  with  Francis  a  little 
before  this  time,  he  required  that  that  monarch 
should  conciliate  a  friendship  between  him  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  But  Henry  was  accustomed  to  pre- 
scribe, not  to  receive  terms ;  and  even  while  he  was 
negociating  for  peace,  his  usual  violence  often  car- 
ried him  to  commit  offences  which  rendered  the 
quarrel  totally  incurable.  The  execution  of  Fisher 
was  regarded  by  Paul  as  so  capital  an  injury,  that 
he  immediately  passed  censures  against  the  king, 
citing  him  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  in  Rome 
within  ninety  days,  in  order  to  answer  for  their 
crimes :  if  they  failed,  he  excommunicated  them ; 
deprived  the  king  of  his  crown  ;  laid  the  kingdom 
under  an  interdict;  declared  his  issue  by  Ann  Bo- 
jcyn  illegitimate;  dissolved  all  leagues  which  any 
catholic  princes  had  made  with  him  ;  gave  his  king- 
dom to  any  invader;  commanded  the  nobility  to 
take  arms  against  him;  freed  his  subjects  from  all 
oaths  of  allegiance;  cut  off  their  commerce  with 
foreign  states ;  and  declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to 
seize  them,  to  make  slaves  of  their  persons,  and  to 
convert  their  effects  to  his  own  use.  But  though 
these  censures  were  passed,  they  were  not  at  that 
time  openly  denounced  :  the  pope  delayed  their  pub- 
lication  till  he  should  find  an  agreement  with  Eng- 
land entirely  desperate ;  and  till  the  emperor,  who 
was  at  that  time  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks  and  the 
protcstant  princes  in  Germany,  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution. 

The  king  knt-w  that  he  might  expect  any  injury 
which  it  should  be  in  Charles's  power  to  inflict ;  and 
he  therefore  made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  policy  to 
incapacitate  that  monarch  from  wreaking  his  resent- 
ment upon  him.  He  renewed  his  friendship  with 
Francis,  and  opened  negociations  for  marrying  his 
infant-daughter  Elizabeth,  with  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  third  son  of  Francis.  The  two  monarchs  also 
maae  advances  to  the  protcstant  league  in  Germany, 
»Ter jealouf  of  the  emperor's  ambition. :  and  Henry, 


besides  remitting  them  some  money,  sent  Fox  bishop 
of  Hereford,  as  Francis  did  Bellay  lord  of  Langley, 
to  treat  with  them.  But  during  the  first  fervours  of 
the  reformation,  an  agreement  in  theological  tenets 
was  held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  interests,  to  be  essen- 
tial to  a  good  correspondence  among  states ;  and 
though  both  Francis  and  Henry  flattered  the  Gcr 
man  princes  with  hopes  of  their  embracing  the  con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad 
symptom  of  their  sincerity,  that  they  exercised  such 
extreme  rigour  against  all  preachers  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  their  respective  dominions.  Henry  carried 
the  feint  so  far,  that,  while  he  thought  himself  the 
first  theologian  in  the  world,  he  yet  invited  over 
Mclaucthon,  Bucor,  Sturmius,  Draco,  and  other 
German  divines,  that  they  might  confi^r  with  him, 
and  instruct  him  in  the  foundation  of  their  tenets. 
These  theologians  were  now  of  great  importance  in 
the  world ;  and  no  poet  or  philosopher,  even  in  an- 
cient Greece,  where  they  were  treated  with  most 
respect,  had  ever  reached  equal  applause  and  admi- 
ration with  those  wretched  composers  of  metaphy- 
sical polemics.  The  German  princes  told  the  king 
that  they  could  not  spare  their  divines  ;  and  as 
Henry  had  no  hopes  of  agreement  with  such  zealous 
disputants,  and  knew  that  in  Germany  the  followers 
of  Luther  would  not  associate  with  the  disciples  of 
Zuinglius,  because,  though  they  agreed  in  every 
thing  else,  they  differed  in  some  minute  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  eucharist,  he  was  more  indifferent 
on  account  of  this  refusal.  He  could  also  foresee 
that,  even  while  the  league  of  Smalkalde  did  not  art 
in  concert  with  him,  they  would  always  be  carried 
by  their  interests  to  oppose  the  emperor  :  and  the 
hatred  between  Francis  and  that  monarch  was  so 
inveterate,  that  he  deemed  himself  sure  of  a  sincere 
ally  in  one  or  other  of  these  potentates. 

During  these  negociations  an  incident  happened 
in  England  which  promised  a  more  amicable  con- 
clusion of  those  disputes,  and  seemed  even  to  open 
the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  and 
Charles.  Queen  Catherine  was  seized  with  a  lin- 
gering illness,  which  at  last  brought  her  to  the 
grave :  she  died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  A  little 
before  she  expired,  she  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to 
the  kiug;  in  which  she  gave  him  the  appellation  of 
"  her  most  dear  Lord,  King,  and  Husband."  She 
told  him  that,  as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  ap- 
proaching, she  laid  hold  of  this  last  opportunity  to 
inculcate  on  him  the  importance  of  his  religious 
duty,  and  the  comparative  emptiness  of  all  human 
grandeur  and  enjoyment:  that  though  his  fondness 
towards  these  perishable  advantages  had  thrown  her 
into  many  calamities,  as  well  as  created  to  himself 
much  trouble,  she  yet  forgave  him  all  past  injuric"", 
and  hoped  that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  iu 
heaven  :  and  that  she  had  no  other  request  to  make, 
than  to  recommend  to  him  his  daughter,  the  sole 
pledge  of  their  loves;  and  to  crave  his  protrction 
for  her  maids  and  servants.  Sho  concluded  with 
these  words,  "  I  make  this  vow,  that  mine  eyes  de- 
sire you  above  all  things."  The  king  was  touched 
even' to  the  shedding  of  tears,  by  this  last  tender 
proof  of  Catherine's  affectiim ;  but  Queen  Anne  is 
said  to  have  expressed  her  joy  for  the  death  of  a  rival 
beyond  what  decency  or  humanity  could  permit. 

i'he  emperor  thought  that,  as  the  demise  of  his 
aunt  had  removed  all  foundation  of  personal  animo- 
sity between  him  and  Henry,  it  might  not  now  be 
impossible  to  deuch  him  from  the  alliance  of  France, 
and  to  renew  his  own   confederacy  with    England, 
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from  which  he  had  formerly  reaped  so  raueh  advan- 
tage. He  sent  Henry  proposals  for  a  return  to  au- 
cieut  amity,  upon  these  conditions;  that  he  should 
be  reconciled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  that  he  should  as- 
sist him  in  his  war  with  the  Turk,  and  that  he 
should  take  part  with  him  against  Francis,  who  now 
threatened  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  king  replied, 
that  he  was  willing  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
emperor,  providing  that  prince  would  acknowledge 
that  the  former  breach  of  friendship  came  entirely 
from  himself:  as  to  the  conditions  proposed;  the 
proceedings  against  the  bishop  of  Rome  were  so 
just,  and  so  fully  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  could  not  now  be  revoked;  when 
Christian  princes  should  have  settled  peace  among 
themselves,  he  would  not  fail  to  exert  that  vigour 
which  became  him,  against  the  enemies  of  the 
faith ;  and  after  amity  with  the  emperor  was  once 
fully  restored,  he  should  then  be  in  a  situation,  as  a 
common  friend  to  both  him  and  Francis,  either  to 
mediate  an  agreement  between  them,  or  to  assist 
the  injured  party. 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferent  to  the 
advances  made  by  the  emperor  was,  both  his  ex- 
perience of  the  usual  duplicity  and  insincerity  of 
that  monarch,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  present  transactions  in  Europe. 
Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  had  died  without 
issue  ;  and  the  emperor  maintained  that  the  duchy, 
being  a  fief  of  the  empire,  was  devolved  to  him  as 
head  of  the  Germanic  body  :  not  to  give  umbrage, 
however,  to  the  states  of  Italy,  he  professed  his 
intention  of  bestowing  that  principality  on  some 
prince  who  should  be  obnoxious  to  no  party,  and 
he  even  made  offer  of  it  to  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  third  son  of  Francis.  The  French  monarch, 
who  pretended  that  his  own  right  to  Milan  was  now 
revived  upon  Sforza's  death,  was  content  to  sub- 
stitute his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  his 
place ;  and  the  emperor  pretended  to  close  with 
this  proposal.  But  his  sole  intention  in  that  liberal 
concession  was  to  gain  time,  till  he  should  put 
himself  in  a  warlike  posture,  and  be  able  to  carry 
an  invasion  into  Francis's  dominions.  The  an- 
cient enmity  between  these  princes  broke  out  anew 
in  bravadoes,  and  in  personal  insults  on  each 
other,  ill  becoming  persons  of  their  rank,  and  still 
less  suitable  to  men  of  such  unquestioned  bravery. 
Charles  soon  after  invaded  Provence  in  person, 
with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  ;  but  met  with 
no  success.  His  army  perished  with  sickness,  fa- 
tigue, famine,  and  other  disasters ;  and  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Marseilles,  and  retire 
into  Italy  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  forces. 
An  army  of  Imperialists,  near  30,000  strong, 
which  invaded  France  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  laid  siege  to  Peronne,  made  no  greater 
progress,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  a 
French  army.  And  Henry  had  thus  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  both  that  his  ally  Francis  was  likely 
to  support  himself  without  foreign  assistance,  and 
that  his  own  tranquillity  was  fuUy  insured  by  these 
violent  wars  and  animosities  on  the  continent. 

If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  English 
court,  it  was  solely  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Scotland.  James,  hearing  of  the  dan- 
gerous situation  of  his  ally  Francis,  generously 
levied  some  forces;  and  embarking  them  on  board 
vessels  which  he  had  hired  for  that  purpose,  landed 
them  safely  in  France.  He  even  went  over  in 
person;  and  making  haste  to  join  the  camp  of  the 
French  km^,  which  then  lay  in  Provence,  and  to 


partake  of  his  danger,  he  mei  that  prince  at  Lyons, 
who  having  repulsed  the  emperor,  was  now  re- 
turning to  his  capital.  Recommended  by  so  agree- 
able and  seasonable  an  instance  of  friendship,  the 
king  of  Scots  paid  his  addresses  to  Magdalen, 
daughter  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  this  prince 
had  no  other  objection  to  the  match  than  what 
arose  from  the  infirm  state  of  his  daughter's  health, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  her  with  an  approaching 
end.  But  James  having  gained  the  affections  of 
the  princess,  and  obtained  her  consent,  the  father 
would  no  longer  oppose  the  united  desires  of  his 
daughter  and  his  friend  :  they  were  accordingly 
married,  and  soon  after  set  sail  for  Scotland,  where 
the  young  queen,  as  was  foreseen,  died  in  a  little 
time  after  her  arrival.  Francis,  however,  was 
afraid  lest  his  ally  Henry,  whom  he  likewise  looked 
on  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived  with  him  on  a  more 
cordial  footing  than  is  usual  among  great  princes, 
should  be  displeased  that  this  close  confederacy 
between  France  and  Scotland  was  concluded  with- 
out his  participation.  He  therefore  dispatched 
Pommeraye  to  London,  in  order  to  apologise  for 
this  measure  ;  but  Henry,  with  his  usual  openness 
and  freedom,  expressed  such  displeasure,  that  he 
refused  even  to  confer  with  the  ambassador  ;  and 
Francis  was  apprehensive  of  a  rupture  with  a 
prince  who  regulated  his  measures  more  by  humour 
and  passion,  than  by  the  rules  of  political  prudence. 
But  the  king  was  so  fettered  by  the  opposition  in 
which  he  was  engaged  against  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  that  he  pursued  no  farther  this  disgust 
against  Francis  ;  and  in  the  end  every  thing  re- 
mained in  tranquillity,  both  on  the  side  of  France 
and  of  Scotland. 

The  domestic  peace  of  England  seemed  to  be  ex- 
posed to  more  hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in 
religion  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  in  this  dan- 
gerous conjuncture  nothing  ensured*  public  tran- 
quillity so  much  as  the  decisive  authority  acquired 
by  the  king,  and  his  great  ascendant  over  all  his 
subjects.  Not  only  the  devotion  paid  to  the  crown 
was  profound  during  that  age  :  the  personal  respect 
inspired  by  Henry  was  considerable;  and  even  the 
terrors  with  which  he  overawed  every  one  were  not 
attended  with  any  considerable  degree  of  hatred. 
His  frankness,  his  sincerity,  his  magnificence,  his 
generosity,  were  virtues  which  counterbalanced  his 
violence,  cruelty,  and  impetuosity.  And  the  im- 
portant rank  which  his  vigour  more  than  his  address 
acquired  him  in  all  foreign  negociations  flattered 
the  vanity  of  Englishmen,  and  made  them  the  more 
willingly  endure  those  domestic  hardships  to  which 
they  were  exposed.  The  king  conscious  of  his  ad- 
vantages, was  now  proceeding  to  the  most  dangerous 
exercise  of  his  authority ;  and  after  paving  the  way 
for  that  measure  by  several  preparatory  expedients, 
he  was  at  last  determined  to  suppress  the  monasteries 
and  to  put  himself  in  possession  of  their  ample 
revenues. 

The  great  increase  of  monasteries,  if  matters  be 
considered  merely  in  a  political  light,  will  appear 
the  radical  inconvenience  of  the  catholic  religion; 
and  every  other  disadvantage  attending  that  com- 
munion seems  to  have  an  inseparable  connection 
with  these  religious  institutions.  Papal  usurpa- 
tions, the  tyranny  of  the  inquisition,  the  multi- 
plicity of  holidays  ;  all  these  fetters  on  liberty  and 
industry  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  autho- 
rity and  insinuation  of  monks,  whose  habitations 
being  established  every  where  proved  so  many 
seminaries  of  superstition  and  of  folly.     This  order 
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of  men  was  extremely  enraged  against  Henry,  and 
regarded  the  abolition  of  the  papal  authority  in 
England,  as  the  removal  of  the  sole  protection 
which  they  enjoyed  against  the  rapacity  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  courtiers.  They  were  now  sub- 
jected to  the  king's  visitation  ;  the  supposed  sacred- 
ness  of  their  bulls  from  Rome  was  rejected;  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  abroad,  which  had 
every  where  been  attended  with  the  abolition  of 
the  monastic  orders,  gave  them  reason  to  appre- 
hend like  consequences  in  England  ;  and  though 
the  king  still  maintained  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
to  which  most  of  the  convents  owed  their  origin 
and  support,  it  was  foreseen,  that  in  the  progress 
of  the  contest  he  would  every  day  be  led  to  depart 
wider  from  ancient  institutions,  and  be  drawn 
nearer  the  tenets  of  the  reformers,  with  whom  his 
political  interests  naturally  induced  him  to  unite. 
Moved  by  these  considerations,  the  friars  employed 
all  their  influence  to  inflame  the  people  against 
the  king's  government;  and  Henry,  finding  their 
safety  irreconcilable  with  his  own,  was  determined 
to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  and  utterly  destroy 
his  declared  enemies. 

Cromwell,  secretary  of  state,  had  been  appointed 
vicar-general,  or  vicegerent;  a  new  office,  by 
which  the  king's  supremacy,  or  the  absolute  un- 
controllable power  assumed  over  the  church,  was 
delegated  to  him.  He  employed  Layton,  Loudon, 
Price,  Gage,  Petre,  Bellasis,  and  others,  as  com- 
missioners, who  carried  on  every  where  a  rigorous 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  deportment 
of  all  the  friars.  During  times  of  faction,  especi- 
ally of  ..he  religious  kind,  no  equity  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  adversaries ;  and  as  it  was  known  that 
the  king's  intention  in  this  visitation  was  to  find  a 
pretence  for  abolishing  monasteries,  we  may  na- 
turallv  conclude,  that  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  very  little  to  be  relied  on.  Friars  were 
encouraged  to  bring  in  informations  against  their 
brethren  ;  the  slightest  evidence  was  credited  ;  and 
even  the  calumnies  spread  abroad  by  the  friends 
of  the  reformation  were  regarded  as  grounds  of 
proof.  Monstrous  disorders  are  therefore  said  to 
have  been  found  in  many  of  the  religious  houses  : 
whole  convents  of  women  abandoned  to  lewdness  : 
signs  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants  murdered,  of 
unnatural  lusts  between  persons  of  the  same  sex. 
It  is  indued  probable,  that  the  blind  submission  of 
the  people  during  those  ages  would  render  the 
friars  and  nuns  more  unguarded,  and  more  disso- 
lute than  they  are  in  any  Roman  catholic  country 
at  present:  but  still  the  reproaches  which  it  is 
safest  to  credit,  are  such  as  point  at  vices  naturally 
connected  with  the  very  institution  of  convents, 
and  with  the  monastic  life.  The  cruel  and  inve- 
terate factions  and  quarrels,  tberefore,  which  the 
commissioners  mentioned,  arc  very  credible  amonjf 
men  who,  being  confined  together  within  the  same 
Wills,  never  can  forget  their  mutual  animosities, 
and  who,  being  cut  off  from  all  the  most  endearing 
connections  of  nature,  are  commonly  cursed  with 
hearts  more  selfish,  and  tempers  more  unrelenting, 
than  fall  to  the  share  of  other  men.  The  pious 
frauds  practised  to  increase  the  devotion  and  li- 
berality of  the  people,  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
in  an  order  founded  on  illusions,  lies,  and  super- 
stition. The  supine  idleness  also,  and  its  attend- 
ant, profound  ignorance,  with  which  the  convent* 
were  reproached,  admit  of  no  question  ;  and  though 
monks  were  the  true  preservers  as  well  as  inventors 
of   the  dreaming   and  captious   philoituphy  o(    the 


schools,  no  manly  or  elegant  knowledge  could  be 
expected  among  men  whose  lives,  condemned  to  a 
tedious  uniformity,  and  deprived  of  all  emulation, 
afforded  nothing  to  raise  the  mind  or  cultivate  the 
genius. 

Some  few  monasteries,  terrified  with  this  rigorous 
inquisition  carried  on  by  Cromwell  and  his  com- 
missioners, surrendered  their  revenues  into  the 
king's  hands ;  and  the  monks  received  small  pen- 
sions as  the  reward  of  their  obsequiousness.  Orders 
were  given  to  dismiss  such  nuns  and  friars  as  were 
below  four  and  twenty,  whose  vows  were  on  that 
account  supposed  not  to  be  binding.  The  doors  of 
the  convents  were  opened,  even  to  such  as  were 
above  that  age  ;  and  every  one  recovered  his  liberty 
who  desired  it.  But  as  all  these  expedients  did  not 
fully  answer  the  king's  purpose,  he  had  recourse  to 
his  usual  instrument  of  power,  the  parliament;  and 
in  order  to  prepare  men  for  the  innovations  pro- 
jected, the  report  of  the  visitors  was  published,  and 
a  general  horror  was  endeavoured  to  be  excited  in 
the  nation  against  institutions  which  to  their  an- 
cestors had  been  the  objects  of  the  most  profound 
veneration. 

The  king,  though  determined  utterly  to  abolish 
the  monastic  orders,  resolved  to  proceed  gradually 
in  this  great  work;  and  he  gave  directions  to  the 
parliament  to  go  no  farther  at  present  than  to  sup- 
press the  lesser  monasteries,  which  possessed  reve- 
nues below  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  These 
were  found  to  be  the  most  corrupted,  as  lying  less 
under  the  restraint  of  shame,  and  being  exposed 
to  less  scrutiny ;  and  it  was  deemed  safest  to  begin 
with  them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the 
greater  innovations  projected.  By  this  act  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  monasteries  were  sup- 
pressed, and  their  revenues,  amounting  to  thirty- 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  were  granted  to  the 
king  ;  besides  theii  goods,  chattels,  and  plate,  com- 
puted at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  more.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  opposition  was  made  to  this 
important  law:  so  absolute  was  Henry's  authority! 
A  court,  called  the  court  of  augmentation  of  tho 
king's  revenue,  was  erected  for  the  management  of 
these  funds.  The  people  naturally  concluded,  from 
this  circumstance,  that  Henry  intended  to  proceed 
in  despoiling  the  church  of  her  patrimony. 

The  act  formerly  passed,  empowering  the  king 
to  name  thirty -two  commissioners  for  framing  a 
body  of  canon-law,  was  renewed ;  but  the  project 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  Henry  thought 
that  the  present  perplexity  of  that  law  increased 
his  authority,  and  kept  the  clergy  in  still  greater 
dependance. 

Farther  progress  was  made  in  completing  the 
union  of  Wales  with  England:  the  separate  juris- 
dictions of  several  great  lords,  or  marchers,  as  they 
wore  called,  which  obstructed  the  course  of  justice 
in  Wales,  and  encouraged  robbery  and  pillaging, 
were  abolished  ;  and  the  authority  of  the  king's 
courts  was  extended  every  where.  Some  jurisdic- 
tions of  a  like  nature  in  England  were  also  abolished 
this  session. 

The  commons,  sensible  that  they  had  gained 
nothing  by  opposing  the  king's  will,  when  he  for- 
merly endeavoured  to  secure  the  profits  of  ward- 
ships  and  liveries,  were  now  contented  to  frame  a 
law,  such  as  he  dictated  to  thorn.  It  was  enacted. 
That  the  possession  of  land  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
in  those  who  have  tho  use  of  it,  not  in  those  to 
whom  it  is  transferred  in  trust. 

After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  king  di«- 
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solved  the  parliament ;  a  parliament  memorable  not 
only  for  the  great  and  important  innovations  which 
it  introduced,  but  also  for  the  long  time  it  had  sittcn, 
and  the  frequent  prorogations  which  it  had  under- 
gone. Henry  had  found  it  so  obsequious  to  his  will 
that  he  did  not  choose,  during  those  religious  fer- 
ments, to  hazard  a  new  election  ;  and  he  continued 
the  same  parliament  above  six  years :  a  practice 
at  that  time  unusual  in  England. 

The  convocation  which  sat  during  this  session 
was  engaged  in  a  very  important  work,  the  deli- 
berating on  the  new  translation  which  was  pro- 
jected of  the  scriptures.  The  translation  given  by 
Tindal,  though  corrected  by  himself  in  a  new 
edition,  was  still  complained  of  by  the  clergy  as  in- 
accurate and  unfaithful ;  and  it  was  now  proposed 
to  them  that  they  should  themselves  publish  a  trans- 
lation, which  would  not  be  liable  to  those  objections. 

The  friends  of  the  reformation  asserted,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  conceal,  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  the  word  of  God  itself,  and 
thus  to  counteract  the  will  of  heaven,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  universal  salvation  had  published  that 
salutary  doctrine  to  all  nations  :  that  if  this  practice 
were  not  very  absurd,  the  artifice  at  least  was  very 
gross,  and  proved  a  consciousness  that  the  glosses 
and  traditions  of  the  clergy  stood  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  original  text  dictated  by  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence :  that  it  was  now  necessary  for  the  people, 
so  long  abused  by  interested  pretensions,  to  see 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  to  examine  whether  the 
claims  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  founded  on  that 
charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged  to  be 
derived  from  heaven  :  and  that  as  a  spirit  of  research 
and  curiosity  was  happily  revived,  and  men  were 
now  obliged  to  make  a  choice  among  the  contending 
doctrines  of  different  sects,  the  proper  materials  for 
decision,  and  above  all,  the  holy  scriptures,  should 
be  set  before  them;  and  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
which  the  change  of  language  had  somewhat  ob- 
scured, be  again  by  their  means  revealed  to  mankind. 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the 
people  see  with  their  own  eyes  was  a  mere  cheat, 
and  was  itself  a  very  gross  artifice,  by  which  the 
new  preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of 
them,  and  to  seduce  them  from  those  pastors  whom 
the  laws,  whom  ancient  establishments,  whom  heaven 
itself,  had  appointed  for  their  spiritual  direction : 
that  the  people  were,  by  their  ignorance,  their  stu- 
pidity, their  necessary  avocations,  totally  unqualified 
to  choose  their  own  principles;  and  it  was  a  mockery 
to  set  materials  before  them,  of  which  they  eould 
not  possibly  make  any  proper  use  :  that  even  in  the 
affairs  of  common  life,  and  in  their  temporal  con- 
cerns, which  lay  more  within  the  compass  of  human 
reason,  the  laws  had  in  a  great  measure  deprived 
them  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  had, 
happily  for  their  own  and  the  public  interest,  regu- 
lated their  conduct  and  behaviour :  that  theological 
questions  were  placed  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  vulgar 
comprehension  ;  and  ecclesiastics  themselves,  thouijh 
assisted  by  all  the  advantages  of  education,.erudition, 
and  an  assiduous  study  of  the  science,  could  not  be 
fully  assured  of  a  just  decision;  except  by  the  pro- 
mise made  them  in  scripture,  ^nat  God  wouli  be 
ever  present  with  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of 
hell  should  not  prevail  against  her :  that  the  gross 
errors  adopted  by  the  wisest  heathens  proved  how 
unfit  men  were  to  grope  their  own  way  through  this 
profound  darkness;  noi  would  the  scriptures,  if 
trusted  to  every  man's  judgment,  be  able  to  remedy  ;  j 


on  the  contrary,  they  would  much  augment  those 
fatal  illusions :  that  sacred  writ  itself  was  involved 
in  so  jiuch  obscurity,  gave  rise  to  so  many  difficul- 
ties, contained  so  many  appearing  contradictions, 
that  it  was  the  most  dangerous  weapon  that  could 
be  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and 
giddy  multitnde  :  that  the  jwetical  style  in  which  a 
great  part  of  it  was  composed,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  occasioned  uncertainty  in  the  sense,  by  its  multi- 
plied tropes  and  figures,  was  sufficient  to  kindle  the 
zeal  of  fanaticism,  and  thereby  throw  civil  society 
into  the  most  furious  combustion  :  that  a  thousand 
sects  must  arise,  which  would  pretend  each  of  them 
to  derive  its  tenets  from  the  scripture ;  and  would 
be  able,  by  specious  arguments,  or  even  without 
specious  arguments,  to  seduce  silly  women  and  ig- 
norant mechanics  into  a  belief  of  the  most  mon- 
strous principles:  and  that  if  ever  this  disorder, 
dangerous  to  the  magistrate  himself,  received  a  re- 
niedy,  it  must  be  from  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the 
jjcople  in  some  new  authority ;  and  it  was  evidently 
better,  without  farther  contest  or  inquiry,  to  adhere 
peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore  the  more  secure 
establishments. 

These  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to 
ecclesiastical  government,  would  probably  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  convocation,  h^d  it  not  been  for  the 
authority  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  some  other 
bishops,  who  were  supposed  to  speak  the  king's 
sense  of  the  matter.  A  vote  was  passed  for  pub- 
lishing a  new  translation  of  the  scriptures ;  and  in 
three  years'  time  the  work  was  finished  and  printed 
at  Paris.  This  was  deemed  a  great  paint  gained 
by  the  reformers,  and  a  considerable  advancement 
of  their  cause.  Farther  progress  was  soon  expected, 
after  such  important  successes. 

But  while  the  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were 
exulting  in  their  prosperity,  they  met  with  a  morti- 
fication which  seemed  to  blast  all  their  hopes.  Their 
patroness  Anne  Boleyn  possessed  no  longer  the 
king's  favour ;  and  soon  after  lost  her  life  by  the 
rage  of  that  furious  monarch.  Henry  had  persevered 
in  his  love  to  this  lady  during  six  years  that  his 
prosecution  of  the  divorce  lasted ;  and  the  more  ob- 
stacles he  met  with  to  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sion, the  more  determined  zeal  did  he  exert  in  pur- 
suing his  purpose.  But  the  affection  which  had 
subsisted,  and  s-till  increased  under  difficulties,  had 
not  long  attained  secure  possession  of  its  object, 
when  it  languished  from  satiety ;  and  the  king's 
heart  was  apparently  estranged  from  his  consort. 
Anne's  enemies  soon  perceived  the  fatal  change; 
and  they  were  forward  to  widen  the  breach,  when 
they  found  that  they  incurred  no  danger  by  inter- 
posing in  those  delicate  concerns.  She  had  been 
delivered  of  a  dead  si)n  ;  and  Henry's  extreme  fond- 
ness for  male  issue  being  thus  for  the  present  disap- 
pointed, his  temper,  equally  violent  and  superstitious, 
was  disposed  to  make  the  innocent  mother  answer- 
able for  the  misfortune.  But  the  chief  means  which 
Anne's  enemies  employed  to  inflame  the  king 
against  her,  was  his  jealousy. 

Anne,  though  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
innocent,  and  even  virtuous  in  her  conduct,  had  a 
certain  gaiety,  if  not  levity  of  character,  which 
thiewhei  off  her  guard,  and  made  her  less  circum- 
spect than  her  situation  required.  Her  education 
in  France  rendered  her  the  more  prone  to  those 
freedoms;  and  h  was  with  difficulty  she  conformed 
herself  to  that  strict  ceremonial  practised  in  the 
court  of  England.  More  vain  than  haughty,  she 
was  pleased  to  see  the  intiuence  of  her  benutv  on  all 
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around  her,  and  she  indulged  herscK  in  an  easy  fa- 
miliarity with  jiersous  who  were  formerly  l»er  equals, 
and  who  might  then  have  pretended  to  her  friend- 
ship ami  good  graecs.  Henry's  dignity  was  offended 
with  these  popular  manners;  and  though  the  lover 
had  liecn  entirely  blind,  the  husband  posseissed  but 
too  quick  discernment  and  j.enetration.  Ill  instru- 
ments interposed,  and  put  a  malignant  fnterpre^ation 
on  the  harmless  liberties  of  the  queen  :  the  vis- 
countess of  Iloehford,  in  particHilar,  wiio  was  mar- 
ried to  the  queen's  brother,  but  who  lived  on  bad 
terms  with  her  sister-in-law,  insinuated  the  most 
cruel  suspicions  into  the  king's  mind  ;  and  as  she 
was  a  woman  of  profligate  character,  she  paid  no 
regard  either  to  truth  or  humanhty  in  those  calum- 
nies which  she  suggested.  She  pretended  that  her 
own  husband  was  engaged  in  a  eriuiinal  cvjrrcs- 
piiudence  with  his  sister  ;  and,  not  content  with  this 
imputation,  she  poisoned  every  action  of  the  queen's, 
and  reprcsenti'd  each  instance  of  favour  she  con- 
ferred on  any  one  as  a  token  of  affection.  Henry 
Norris,  groom  of  the  stole,  Weston  and  Brereton, 
gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  together  with 
.Mark  Smcaton,  groom  of  the  chamber,  were  ob- 
served to  possess  much  of  the  queen's  friendship  ; 
aud  they  served  her  with  a  zeal  and  attachment 
which,  though  chiefly  derived  from  gratitude,  might 
not  improbably  be  seasoned  with  sx)mc  mixture  of 
tenderness  for  so  pleasing  a  princess.  Smcaton, 
says  Mackintosh,  was  a  performer  on  musical  in- 
struments, and  a  person  of  low  degree,  promoted  to 
be  a  groom  of  the  chamber  for  the  skill  in  the  fine 
art  which  he  professed.  The  king's  jealousy  laid 
hold  of  the  slightest  circumstance,  and  finding  no 
particular  object  on  which  it  could  fasten,  it  vented 
itself  equally  on  every  one  that  came  within  the 
verge  of  its  fury. 

Had  Henry's  jealousy  been  derived  from  love, 
though  it  might  on  a  sudden  have  proceeded  to  the 
most  violent  extremities,  it  w(rtild  have  been  stibject 
to  many  remorses  and  contrarieties;  and  might  at 
l.i  t  have  tended  only  to  augment  that  affection  on 
which  it  was  founded.  But  it  was  a  more  stern  jealousy, 
fostered  entirely  by  pride  :  his  love  (such  as  it  could 
be)  was  translerred  to  another  object.  Jane,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  aud  merit,  had 
obtained  an  entire  ascendant  over  him  ;  and  he  was 
determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  new  appetite.  Unlike  to  most  monarchs. 
who  judge  lightly  of  the  crime  of  gallantry,  and  who 
deem  the  young  damsels  of  their  court  rather  ho- 
noured than  flisgraced  by  their  passion,  he  seldom 
thought  of  any  other  attachment  tliau  that  of  mar- 
riage; and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  he  underwent 
more  difficulties,  and  committed  greater  crimes, 
than  those  which  he  sought  to  avoid  by  forming 
that  legal  connexion.  Aud  having  thus  entertained 
the  design  of  raising  his  new  mistress  to  his  bed  and 
throne,  he  more  willingly  hearkened  to  every  sug- 
gestion which  threw  any  imputation  of  guilt  on  the 
unfortunate  Anne  Bolcyn. 

The  king's  jealousy  first  appeared  ojicnly  in  a 
tilting  at  (Jreenwich,  where  the  queen  ha])pened  to 
drop  her  handkerchief;  an  incident  jH-ol«bly  ca'-iial, 
but  interjireted  by  him  as  an  instance  of  gallantry 
to  gome  of  her  paramours.  He  immediately  retired 
from  the  place  :  gent  orders  to  confine  her  to  her 
cliatuber;  arrcsterl  Norris,  Brerclou,  Weston,  and 
SmeatoD,  together  with  her  brother  Kochford  ;  and 
threw  them  into  prison.  Ttie  queen,  a-^innished  at 
I  tbcM  iustuDceg  of  big  fury,  uhought  that   be  meant 


only  to  iry  her;  but  finding  him  in  earnest,  she  re- 
flected on  his  obstinate  unrelenting  sjjirit,  and  sbe 
prepared  herself  for  that  melancholy  doom  whioh 
was  awaiting  her.  Next  day  she  was  sent  to  the 
Tower;  and  on  her  way  thither  s-he  was  informed  of 
her  supposed  offences,  of  which  she  had  hitlicrto 
been  ignorant :  she  made  earnest  protestations  of 
her  innocence  ;  and  when  she  entered  the  prison 
she  fell  on  her  knee*,  and  prayed  God  so  to  help 
her,  as  she  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  imputed  to 
her.  Her  surprise  and  confusion  threw  her  into 
hysterical  disorders ;  and  in  that  situation  she 
thought  that  the  best  proof  of  her  innocence  was  to 
make  an  entire  confession,  and  she  revealed  soma 
indiscretions  and  levities  which  her  simplicity  had 
equally  betrayed  her  to  commit  and  to  avow.  She 
owned  that  she  had  once  rallied  Norris  on  his  delay- 
ing his  marriage,  and  had  told  him  tliat  he  probably 
expected  her  when  she  should  be  a  widow  :  she  had 
reproved  Weston,  she  said,  for  his  affection  to  a 
kinswoman  of  hers,  and  his  indifference  towards  hig 
wife  :  but  he  told  her  that  she  had  mistaken  the  ob- 
ject of  his  affection,  for  it  was  herself:  upon  which 
she  defied  him.  She  affirmed  that  Smcaton  had 
never  been  in  her  chamber  but  twice,  when  he  played 
on  the  harpsichord  :  but  she  acknowledged  tliat  he 
had  once  had  the  boldness  to  tell  her,  that  a  look 
sufficed  him.  The  king,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
with  the  candcrur  and  sincerity  of  her  confession, 
regarded  these  indiscretions  only  as  preludes  to 
greater  and  more  criminal  intimacies. 

Of  all  those  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of 
the  queen's  temper  had  obliged  during  her  prosper- 
ous fortune,  no  one  durst  interpose  between  her  and 
the  king's  fury  ;  and  the  person  whose  advancement 
e\~ery  breath  had  favoured,  and  every  countenance 
had  smiled  upon,  was  now  left  neglected  and  aban- 
doned. Even  her  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  pre- 
ferring the  connexions  of  party  to  the  ties  of  blood, 
was  become  her  most  dangerous  enemy;  and  all  the 
retainers  to  the  catliolic  religion  hoped  that  her 
death  would  terminate  the  king's  quarrel  with  Home, 
and  leave  him  again  to  his  natural  aud  early  bent, 
which  had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  most  inti- 
mate union  with  the  apostolic  see.  Cranmer  alone, 
of  all  the  queen's  adherents,  still  retained  his  friend- 
ship for  her;  and,  as  far  as  the  king's  impetuosity 
peimittcd  him,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  the  vio- 
lent prejudices  entertained  against  her. 

The  (juecn  herself  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the 
Tower,  full  of  the  most  tender  expostulations  and 
of  the  warmest  protestations  of  innocence.  We  give 
the  letter  from  Mackintosh's  appendix,  as  the  resto- 
rations necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
manuscript,  are  there  marked  in  italics  ;  his  re- 
mark as  to  its  authenticity  is  subjoined  : 

"The  MS.  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  17.31. 
The  following  is  the  document  at  length  ;  the  in- 
sertions in  the  parts  destroyed  by  the  fire  are 
printed  in  italics : — 

"Sir, 
"  Your  Grace's  displeasure  and  my  imprisomcnt 
are  things  soe  slranyv  unto  me,  as  what  to  wrighte, 
or  what  to  excuse,  lam  altoge//ier ignorant.  Whcrag 
you  send  unto  me,  (willing  me  to  confcssK;  a  truth, 
and  soe  to  obtcyne  your  favour)  by  such  an  whomc 
you  know  lo  be  mine  antient  professed  enemy,  I 
uon  sooner  received  this  mes.«n/e  by  him,  then  I 
rightly  conceaved  your  meaning;  and  if  as  miu  say, 
confessing  a  truth  iiuleed  may  procure  my  saflic  I 
Khali  wse  all  williugue&se  and  dutie  periorm  yuur 
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command.  But  let  not  your  Grace  ever  imagine 
that  vour  poore  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledae  a  fault,  where  not  soe  much  as  a  thought  ever 
proceeded.  And  to  speakc  a  truth,  never  a  prince 
had  wife  more  loyall  in  all  duty,  and  iu  all  true 
affection,  then  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Bulen, 
with  which  name  and  place  I  could  willingly  have 
contented  myself,  if  God  and  your  Grace's  pleasure 
had  so  bene  \>leased.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  soe 
farre  forgett  my  selfe  in  my  ej-aZ/ation,  or  receaved 
queenshipp,  but  that  I  alwayes  hoked  for  such  an  al- 
teration as  now  I  finde  ;  for  the  grounrf  of  my  prefer- 
ment being  on  noe  surer  foundation  then  your  Grace's 
fancye,  the  least  alteration  was  fitt  and  sufficient  (I 
knowe)  to  draw  that  fancy G  to  some  other  subjecte. 
You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate  to  be  your 
qucene  and  companion  farre  beyond  my  desert  or  de- 
sire ;  if  then  you  found  me  worthy  of  suc/i  honour, 
yood  your  Grace,  let  not  any  light  fancye,  or  bade 
counsell  of  my  enemies  withdraw  your  princely  fa- 
vour from  me  ;  nether  left  that  stayne,  that  unworthy 
stayne  of  a  disloyall  hart  towards  your  good  Grace, 
ever  cast  so  fonle  a  blott  one  your  most  dutifull  wife, 
and  the  infant  princesse  your  daughter.  Tryeme,  good 
king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawfull  (ryall ;  and  let  not 
mv  sworne  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and  judges  ; 
ye'e  let  me  receave  an  open  tryall,  for  my  truth  shall 
feare  noe  open  shames.  Then  shall  you  see  either 
mine  innocencye  cleered,  your  suspition  and  con- 
science satisfied,  the  iynuminye  and  slander  of  the 
world  sto])ped,  or  my  i/uilt  openly  declared.  Soe  that 
whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  your  Grace 
may  be  freed  from  an  open  censure,  and  mine  offence 
iei'ug  soe  lawfully  proved,  your  Grace  is  at  liberty 
both  before  GoA.  and  man,  not  only  to  execufe  worthy 
punishment  on  me  as  an  unfaythfull  wife,  but  to  follow 
your  affection  already  setled  one  that  partie,  for 
whose  sake  I  am  now  as  I  am,  whose  name  1  could 
some  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  Grace 
being  not  iynnrant  of  my  suspition  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander  mttst 
bring  you  the  joying  of  your  desired  happines,  then 
I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great  sinne 
herein,  and  likewise  my  enemyes  the  instruments 
thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  straight 
accompt  for  your  unprincly  and  cruell  usage  of  me, 
at  his  geuerall  judgement  seat,  where  both  you  and 
my  selfe  must  shortly  appeare,  and  in  whose  just  judge- 
ment I  doubt  not,  what  soever  the  world  may  thinke 
of  mee,  mine  inocencye  shall  be  openly  knowene, 
and  sufficiently  cleared.  My  last  and  only  request 
shall  be,  that  my  selfe  may  only  beare  the  burthen 
of  your  Grace's  displeasure ;  and  that  it  may  not 
touch  the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen, 
whome  as  I  understand  are  likewise  in  straight  im- 
prisonment for  my  sake.  If  1  ever  have  found  fa- 
voure  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Ann  Bulen 
have  ben'  pleasing  in  your  eares,  then  let  me  ob- 
teyne  this  request;  ^ncZ  soe  I  will  leave  to  treble 
your  Grace  any  further.  H  ith  mine  earnest  prayer 
to  the  Trinitie  to  have  your  Grace  in  his  good  keep- 
ing, and  to  direct  you  in  all  yor  actions,  from  my 
do'efaU  prison  in  the  Tower  the  6th  of  Maye, 
"  Your  most  hoyall  and 

ever  favthful/  Wife, 

ANN  BULEN'- 
«  The  Ladye  .... 

to  the  Kinge  he  .  .  . 

Oi"  the  Towe  .  .  .  ." 
^'  At  the  foot  of  the  MSS.  the  following  memo 
randum  appears  in  the  same  handwriting.   We 


have  attempted  to  supply  the  part  destroyed  by 
fire : — 

"  On  the  King  sending  a  messenger  to  Queen 
Ann  Bulen  in  the  Tower  willing  to  confesse  the 
truth,  she  said  that  she  could  confesse  noe  more, 
then  shee  had  already  done.  But  as  he  sayd  she 
must  conceale  nothing  she  would  add  this,  that 
she  did  acknowledge  her  selfe  indebted  to  the 
kiny  for  many  favours,  for  raysing  her  first  to 
be  *  *  *  next  to  be  a  Marques,  next  to  be 
his  Queene,  and  that  now  he  could  bestowe  noe 
further  honor  upon  her  than  if  he  were  soe 
pleased  to  make  her  by  martirdome  a  saint." 

"  The  handwriting  appears  to  be  that  of  the  period 
between  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  earliest  years  of  Elizabeth.  As  it  seems  to 
be  a  copy,  by  the  title  inscribed  on  it,  the  original 
from  which  it  was  transcribed  may,  with  great  pro- 
bability, be  considered  as  contemporary  with  the 
events  to  which  it  relates.  It  is  in  the  same  volume 
with  Kingston's  letters  to  Cromwell  during  Anne's 
imprisonment,  and  with  them  it  was  a  part  of" the 
Cottonian  library  which  was  formed  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  or  James  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  a  skilful 
antiquary,  not  likely  to  collect  counterfeits,  who 
probably  possessed  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
handwriting  of  Anne,  and  the  history  of  the  manu- 
script. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  age  of 
Charles  I.,  Herbert,  who  has  been  followed  by  all 
subsequent  writers,  has  modernized  the  orthography. 
An  inspection  of  Kingston's  letters,  as  printed  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  if  compared  with  one  of  them  published 
by  Herbert  in  his  history,  will  show  that  he  per- 
formed exactly  the  same  operation  upon  them — that 
of  modernizing  the  spelling  :  their  authenticity  has 
never  been  doubted,  and  perhaps  the  reader  may  be 
disponed  to  think  that  the  doubts  entertained  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  letter  are  not  warranted  by 
reason.  To  these  remarks  it  may  be  added,  that 
from  the  authentic  letters  she  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  letter  through  Cromwell  at  the  very  time  to 
which  the  disputed  letter  must  be  referred;  and  that 
this  contested  letter  answers  exactly  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  one  sent,  or  attempted  to  be  sent, 
through  the  secretary.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  Anne's  capacity ;  we  do  not  know  how  far  she 
might  have  been  lifted  above  herself  by  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  innocence;  and  we  are  ignorant  whether 
some  friendly  hand  might  not  have  corrected  the 
errors  and  raised  the  diction  of  the  forlorn  lady, 
without  defacing  the  natural  beauties  of  her  comjw- 
sition.  The  modern  orthography  in  which  Lord 
Herbert  has  arrayed  the  letter  has  much  contributed 
to  take  away  that  character  of  a  somewhat  rude 
simplicity,  which,  when  exhibited  in  its  original 
state,  as  has  been  done  above,  it  appears  in  some 
measure  to  recover." 

This  lettei  had  no  influence  on  the  unrelenting 
mind  of  Henry,  who  was  determined  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  new  marriage  by  the  death  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton,  and  Smeaton, 
were  tried ;  but  no  legal  evidence  was  produced 
against  them.  The  chief  proof  of  their  guilt  con- 
sisted in  a  hearsay  from  one  Lady  Wingfield,  who 
was  dead.  Smeaton  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  vain 
hopes  of  life,  to  confess  a  criminal  correspondence 
with  the  queen  ,  but  even  her  enemies  expected 
little  advantage  from  this  confession  ;  for  they  never 
dared  to  confront  him  with  her ;  and  he  wis  imme- 
diately executed ;  as  were  also  Brereton  and  Weston. 
Norris  had  been  much  in  the  king's  favour;  and  an 
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offer  of  life  was  made  him,  if  he  would  confess  his 
crime,  and  accuse  the  queen :  but  he  generously 
rejected  the  proposal;  and  said,  that  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  her  entirely  guiltless  :  but  for 
his  part  he  could  accuse  her  of  nothing,  and  he 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  calumniate 
an  innocent  person. 

The  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  by  a  jury 
of  peers,  consisting  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  twenty- 
Uiree  more  :  their  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk  pre- 
sided as  high  steward.  Upon  what  proof  or  pretence 
the  crime  of  incest  was  imputed  to  them  is  unknown  : 
the  chief  evidence,  it  is  said,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  that  Uochford  had  been  seen  to  lean  on  her 
bed  before  some  company.  Part  of  the  charge 
against  her  was,  that  she  had  aftirmed  to  her  minions 
that  the  king  never  had  her  heart ;  and  had  said  to 
each  of  them  apart,  that  she  loved  him  better  than 
any  person  whatsoever:  "  which  was  to  the  slander 
of  the  issue  begotten  between  the  king  and  her." 
By  this  strained  interpretation  her  guilt  was  brought 
under  the  statute  of  the  '25th  of  this  reign ;  in  which 
it  was  declared  criminal  to  throw  any  slander  upon 
the  king,  queen,  or  their  issue.  Such  palpable  ab- 
surdities were  at  that  time  admitted ;  and  they  were 
regarded  by  the  peers  of  England  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  sacrificing  an  innocent  queen  to  the  cru- 
elty of  their  tyrant.  Though  unassisted  by  counsel, 
she  defended  herself  with  presence  of  mind  ;  and  the 
spectators  could  not  forbear  pronouncing  her  entirely 
innocent.  Judgment,  however,  was  given  by  the 
court,  both  against  the  queen  and  Lord  Rochford; 
and  her  verdict  contained,  that  she  should  be  burned 
or  beheaded  at  the  king's  pleasure.  When  this 
dreadful  sentence  was  pronounced,  she  was  not  ter- 
rified, but  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven  said,  "  O 
Father!  O  Creator!  thou  who  art  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life,  thou  knowest  that  I  have  not  de- 
served this  fate."  And  then  turning  to  the  judges, 
made  the  most  pathetic  declarations  of  her  in- 
nocence. 

Henry,  not  satisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance, 
was  resolved  entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with 
Anne  Holeyn,  and  to  declare  her  issue  illegitimate  : 
he  recalled  to  his  memory,  that  a  little  after  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  English  court  some  attachment  had 
been  acknowledged  between  her  and  the  carl  of 
Northumberland,  then  Lord  I'ercy ;  and  he  now 
questioned  the  nobleman  with  regard  to  these  en- 
gagements. Northumberland  took  an  oath  before 
the  two  archbishops,  that  no  contract  or  promise  of 
marriage  had  ever  passed  between  them  :  he  re 
ceived  the  sacrament  upon  it,  before  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  others  of  the  privy  council  ;  and  this 
solemn  act  he  accompanied  with  the  most  solemn 
protestations  of  veracity.  The  queen,  however,  was 
shaken  by  menaces  of  executing  the  sentence  against 
her  in  its  greatest  rigour,  and  was  prevailed  on  to 
confess  in  court  some  lawful  imperlimcnt  to  her 
marriage  with  the  king.  The  afflicted  primate  who 
gal  as  judge  thought  himself  obliged  by  this  confi's- 
sion  to  pronounce  Uio  marriage  null  and  invalid. 
Henry,  in  the  transports  of  his  fury,  did  not  per- 
ceive that  his  proceedings  were  totally  incongistent, 
and  that  if  her  marriage  were  from  the  beginning 
invalid,  »hc  rould  not  possibly  be  guilty  of  adultery. 

The  queen  now  prepareil  for  suffering  the  death 
U>  which  she  was  sentenced.  She  sent  her  last  mes- 
»age  t/j  the  king,  and  acknowledged  the  obligations 
which  she  owed  him,  in  thus  uniformly  continuing 
Ati  cndcdvours  for  her  advancement :  from  a  jirivate 


gentlewoman,  she  said,  he  had  first  made  her  a 
marchioness,  then  a  queen,  and  now,  since  he  could 
raise  her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was  sending 
her  to  l>c  a  saint  in  heaven.  She  then  renewed  the 
protestations  of  her  innocence,  and  recommended 
her  daughter  to  his  care.  Before  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  and  all  who  approached  her,  she  made 
the  like  declarations ;  and  continued  to  behave  her- 
self with  her  usual  serenity,  and  even  with  cheerful- 
ness. "  The  executioner,"  she  said  to  the  lieute- 
nant, "  is,  I  hear,  very  expert;  and  my  neck  is  i 
very  slender:"  upon  which  she  grasped  it  in  her 
hand,  and  smiled.  When  brought,  however,  to  the 
scaffold,  she  softened  her  tone  a  little  with  regard 
to  her  protestations  of  innocence.  She  probably  re- 
flected that  the  obstinacy  of  Queen  Catherine,  and 
her  opposition  to  the  king's  will,  had  much  alienated 
him  from  the  Lady  Mary :  her  own  maternal  con 
cern,  therefore,  for  Elizabeth,  prevailed  in  these  last 
moments  over  that  indignation  which  the  unjust 
sentence  by  which  she  suffered  naturally  excited 
ill  her.  She  said  that  she  was  come  to  die,  as  she 
was  sentenced  by  the  law  :  she  would  accuse  none, 
nor  say  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which  she 
was  judged.  She  prayed  iieartily  for  the  king; 
called  him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince  ;  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  always  been  to  her  a  good 
and  gracious  sovereign  ;  and  if  any  one  should  think 
proper  to  canvass  her  cause,  she  desired  him  to 
judge  the  best.  She  was  beheaded  by  the  execu- 
tioner of  Calais,  who  was  sent  for  as  more  expert 
than  any  in  England.  Her  body  was  negligently 
thrown  into  a  common  chest  of  elm-tree,  made  to 
hold  arrows;  and  was  buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot 
reasonably  b»  called  in  question.  Iknry  himself,  in 
the  violence  of  his  rage,  knew  not  whom  to  accuse 
as  her  lover ;  and  though  he  imputed  guilt  to  her 
brother,  and  four  persons  more,  he  wiis  able  to  bring 
proof  against  none  of  them.  The  whole  tenor  of  her 
conduct  forbids  us  to  ascribe  to  her  an  abandoned 
character,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  king's  accusa 
tion :  had  she  been  so  lost  to  all  prudence  and  sense 
of  shame,  she  must  have  exposed  herself  to  detection, 
and  afforded  her  enemies  some  evidence  against  hei. 
But  the  king  made  the  most  effectual  apology  for 
her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the  very  day  after 
her  execution.  His  impatience  to  gratify  this  new 
passion  caused  him  to  forget  all  regard  to  decency ; 
and  his  cruel  heart  was  not  softened  a  moment  by 
the  bloody  catastrophe  of  a  person  who  had  so  long 
been  the  object  of  his  most  tender  affections. 

The  following  remarks  are  made  by  Hallam,  on 
the  much  and  idly  controverted  point  of  Anne's  in- 
nocence, and  on  the  mode  of  her  prosecution  : — 
"  Few,  very  few,  except  some  bigoted  and  implaca- 
ble calumniators  of  the  Romish  school,  have  in  any 
age  entertained  a  doubt  of  her  innocence.  But  her 
discretion  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  preserve 
her  steps  in  that  dizzy  height  which  she  had  as- 
cended with  more  eager  ambition  than  feminine  de- 
licacy could  a])provc.  Henry  was  probably  quick- 
sighteil  enough  to  perceive  that  he  did  not  possess 
her  affections;  ami  his  own  were  soon  transfi;rred  lo 
another  object.  Nothing  in  this  detestable  reign  is 
w.trse  than  her  trial.  She  was  indicted  partly  upnn 
the  statute  of  Edward  IH.,  which,  by  a  just  though 
rather  technical  construction,  has  been  held  to  ex- 
lend  the  guilt  of  treason  to  an  adulterous  queen  as 
W(dl  as  to  her  paramour,  and  partly  on  the  recent 
law  for  preservation  of  the  succession,  which  at- 
I  tached   the   same  jienaltics   to  any  thing  done  or 
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said  in  slander  of  the  king's  issue.  Her  levities  in 
discourse  were  brought  within  this  strange  act  by  a 
still  more  strange  interpretation.  Nor  was  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  king  content  with  her  death. 
Under  the  fear,  as  is  most  likely,  of  a  more  cruel 
punishment,  which  the  law  affixed  to  her  offence, 
Anne  was  induced  to  confess  a  pre-contract  with 
Lord  Percy,  on  w"hich  her  marriage  with  the  king 
was  annulled  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence,  without 
awaiting  its  certain  dissolution  by  the  axe.  Henry 
seems  to  have  thought  his  honour  too  much  sullied 
by  the  infidelity  of  a  lawful  wife.  But  for  this 
destiny  he  was  yet  reserved."  He  says,  in  a  note 
in  allusion  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  the 
queen,  "  Burnet  has  taken  much  pains  with  the 
subject,  and  set  her  innocence  in  a  very  clear  light. 
But  Anne  had  all  the  failings  of  a  vain,  weak  wo- 
man, raised  suddenly  to  greatness.  She  behaved 
with  unamiable  vindictiveness  towards  Wolsey,  and 
perhaps  (but  this  worst  charge  is  not  fully  authen- 
ticated) exasperated  the  king  against  More.  A  re- 
markable passage  in  Cavendish's  life  of  Wolsey 
strongly  displays  her  indiscretion. 

"  A  late  writer  (Dr.  Lingard),  whose  acuteness 
and  industry  would  raise  him  to  a  very  respectable 
place  among  our  historians,  if  he  could  have  re- 
pressed the  inveterate  partiality  of  his  profession, 
has  used  every  oblique  artifice  to  lead  his  readers 
into  a  belief  of  Anne  Boleyn's  guilt,  while  he  affects 
to  hold  the  balance,  and  state  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion without  determining  it.  Thus  he  repeats  what 
he  must  have  known  to  be  the  strange  and  extrava- 
gant lies  of  Sanders  about  her  birth;  without  vouch- 
ing for  them  indeed,  but  without  any  reprobation  of 
their  absurd  malignity.  Thus  he  intimates  that 
'  the  records  of  her  trial  and  conviction  have  pe- 
rished, perhaps  by  the  hands  of  those  who  respected 
her  memory ;'  though,  had  he  read  Burnet  with  any 
care,  he  would  have  found  that  they  were  seen  by 
that  historian,  and  surely  have  not  perished  since 
by  any  unfair  means :  not  to  mention  that  the  re- 
cord of  a  trial  contains  nothing  more  from  which  a 
party's  guilt  or  innocence  can  be  inferred.  Thus 
he  says,  that  those  who  were  executed  on  the 
same  charge  with  the  queen,  neither  admitted  nor 
denied  the  offence  for  which  they  suffered;  though 
the  best  informed  writers  assert  that  Norris  con- 
stantly declared  the  queen's  innocence  and  his  own." 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  remarks 
selected  from  Mackintosh,  will  give  the  reader  a  to- 
lerably fair  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
the  case  of  this  unhappy  victim  of  vanity,  lust,  and 
ambition  : — 

"  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Anne  could  have  dared 
to  lead  a  life  so  unnaturally  dissolute,  without  such 
vices  being  more  early  and  very  generally  known 
in  a  watchful  and  adverse  court.  It  is  still  more 
improbable  that  she  should  in  every  instance  be  the 
seducer ;  and  that  in  all  cases  (as  it  is  alleged  in  the 
indictment)  the  enticement  should  systematically 
occur  on  one  day,  while  the  offence  should  be  com- 
pleted several  days  after.  Norris,  Weston,  Brereton, 
and  Smeaton  were  tried  before  a  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer  at  Westminster,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
two  days  after  the  bill  against  them  was  found. 
They  all,  except  Smeaton,  firmly  denied  their  guilt 
to  the  last  moment.  On  Smeaton's  confession  it 
must  be  observed  that  we  know  not  how  it  was  ob- 
tained, how  far  it  extended,  or  what  were  the  condi- 
tions of  it ;  that  his  humble  condition  might  render 
it  more  easy  to  subdue  his  spirit;  and  that  his  igno- 
rance would  naturally  lead  him  to  interpret  every 


word  which  denoted  the  faintest  shade  of  favour  to 
himself  in  a  stronger  sense  than  those  would  do,  who 
better  understood  the  cajoling  language  of  courts. 

"  That  statesmen  eager  to  accompHsh  the  purpose 
of  their  master,  in  examinations  shrouded  from  every 
impartial  eye,  should  have  religiously  abstained  from 
explicit  or  implied  promises  and  threats,  is  at  least 
a  very  improbable  hypothesis.  It  is  easy  to  excite 
hopes  of  mercy,  though  all  intention  or  authority  to 
do  so  be  expressly  disclaimed.  In  this  case  we 
know  that  the  usual  artifice  of  saying  or  hinting  to 
each  prisoner  that  his  fellows  had  confessed,  was 
amply  practised.  Indeed,  the  terrors  of  the  confes- 
sional might  have  accounted  for  groundless  admis- 
sions of  guilt  from  men  more  enlightened,  or  more 
liable  to  be  degraded  by  falsehood,  than  Smeaton. 
The  confessor,  seated  in  a  place  where  he  could 
neither  be  heard  nor  seen  by  men,  might  overawe 
his  penitent  into  a  belief  that  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  justice  of  legal  and  royal  acts  was  the  only 
amends  which  could  be  made  for  the  offence  charged, 
or  for  the  other  misdeeds  of  the  party.  The  exercise 
of  this  invisible  and  inscrutable  power  can  never  be 
safely  committed  to  human  frailty.  The  sincerity 
aijd  probity  of  a  confessor  might  be  no  security  in 
such  a  case  as  hers.  The  majority  of  these  English 
priests,  who  believed  every  story  circulated  against 
Anne — who  firmly  credited  the  pending  accusation 
— who  regarded  with  horror  the  usurper  of  the  ex- 
cellent Catherine's  throne,  the  adulterous  seductress 
of  king  and  people  from  the  church,  and  thereby 
from  salvation, — might  have  been  the  most  exem- 
plary men  of  the  ecclesiastical  body  ;  but  they  were 
also  the  most  credulous  and  partial  in  whatever  re 
garded  her,  and  the  most  prone  to  magnify  the  me 
rits  of  confession,  without  strictly  defining  its 
boundaries,  in  a  case  where  they  believed  that  every 
confession  was  short  of  the  whole  truth. 

"  In  surveying  this  case,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
her  departure  from  honour,  even  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage, is  not  proved ;  and  that  the  general  profligacy 
of  her  youth  is  the  mere  assertion  of  her  enemies, 
inconsistent  with  probability  and  unsupported  by 
proof.  Whether  in  her  last  year  she  touched,  or 
she  overpassed,  the  boundaries  which  separate  female 
honour  from  the  delicacy  and  decorum  which  are 
its  bulwarks,  is  a  question  which,  though  it  gives 
rise  to  more  doubtful  enquiries,  can  never  be  con- 
sidered as  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  frantic 
language  uttered  in  the  agony  of  her  mind  and  body 
during  the  first  eight  days'  imprisonment ;  nor  by 
the  testimony  of  Smeaton,  contradicted  by  all  whom 
he  called  his  accomplices;  still  less  by  the  brief 
statements  of  such  originally  inadequate  evidence 
in  historians  unacquainted  with  legal  proceedings ; 
and  least  of  all  by  the  verdicts  and  judgments  of 
such  a  reign  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  which,  though 
guilt  afforded  no  security,  virtue  was  the  surest  path 
to  destruction. 

"  The  infliction  of  death  upon  a  wife  for  infidelity 
might  be  a  consistent  part  of  the  criminal  code  of 
Judea,  which  admitted  polygamy  on  account  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  Jewish  people,  and,  by 
consequence,  allowed  all  females  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  slavery  and  perpetual  imprisonment.  Even 
then  the  man  would  not  be  accounted  good  who 
should  avail  himself  of  such  a  permission,  so  far  as 
to  put  a  woman  to  death,  unless,  perhaps,  as  a  pal 
liation  of  an  act  done  in  the  first  transports  of  jea- 
lous rage." 

The  Lady  Mary  thought  the  death  of  her  step- 
mother e.  proper  opportunity  for  reconciling  herself 
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to  the  king,  who,  besides  other  causes  of  disjjust, 
had  beeu  offended  with  her  ou  at-couut  of  the  ])art 
which  she  had  taken  in  her  mother's  quarrel.  Hor 
advances  weie  nut  at  lirst  received;  and  Henry 
exacted  from  her  some  farther  jiroofs  of  submission 
and  obedience :  he  required  this  young  princess, 
then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt  his  theolo- 
gical tenets,  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  ;  to  re- 
uounce  the  pope ;  and  to  own  her  mother's  marriage 
to  be  unlawful  and  incestuous.  These  points  were 
of  hard  digestion  wiih  the  princess;  but  after  some 
delays,  and  even  refusals,  she  was  at  last  prevailed 
on  to  write  a  letter  to  her  father,  containing  her  as- 
sent to  the  articles  required  of  her:  upon  which  she 
was  received  into  favour.  But  notwithstanding  the 
return  of  the  king's  affection  to  the  issue  of  his  first 
marriage,  he  divested  not  himself  of  kindness  to- 
wards the  Lady  Elizabeth ;  and  the  new  queen, 
who  was  blest  with  a  singular  sweetness  of  disposition, 
discovered  strong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her. 
The  trial  and  conviction  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the 
subsequent  events,  made  it  necessary  for  the  king 
to  summon  a  new  parliament;  and  he,  here,  in  his 
speech,  made  a  merit  to  his  people,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  misfortunes  attending  his  two  former 
marriages,  he  had  been  induced  for  their  good  to 
venture  on  a  third.  The  speaker  received  this  pro- 
fession with  suitable  gratitude ;  and  he  look  thence 
occasion  to  praise  the  king  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of 
grace  and  nature :  he  compared  him,  for  justice  and 
prudence,  to  Solomon  ;  for  strength  and  fortitude, 
to  Samson ;  and  for  beauty  and  comeliness,  to  Ab- 
salom. The  king  very  humbly  replied,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  chancellor,  that  he  disavowed  these  praises  ; 
since,  if  he  were  really  possessed  of  such  endow- 
ments, they  were  the  gilt  of  Almighty  God  only. 
Henry  found  that  the  parliament  was  no  less  sub- 
missive in  deeds  than  complaisant  in  their  expres- 
sions, and  that  they  would  go  the  same  lengths  as  the 
former  in  gratifying  even  his  most  lawless  passions. 
His  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  ratified;*  that 
queen  and  all  her  accomplices  were  attainted  ;  the 
issue  of  both  his  former  marriages  were  declared  il- 
legitimate, and  it  was  even  made  treason  to  assert 
the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them ;  to  throw  any 
slander  upon  the  present  king,  queen,  or  their  issue, 
was  subjected  to  the  same  penalty ;  the  crown  was 
settled  on  the  king's  issue  by  Jane  Seymour,  or  any 
subsequent  wife  ;  and  in  case  be  should  die  without 
children,  he  was  empowered,  by  his  will  or  letters 
patent,  to  dispose  of  the  crown :  an  enormous  au- 
thority, especially  when  entrusted  to  a  prince  so 
violent  and  capricious  in  his  humour.  Whoever, 
being  required,  refused  to  answer  upr)n  oath  to  any 
article  of  this  act  of  settlement,  was  declared  to  be 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  this  clause  a  species  of 
political  inquisition  was  established  in  the  kingdom, 
as  well  as  the  accusations  of  treason  multiplied  to 
an  unreasonable  degree.  The  king  was  also  em- 
powered to  confer  on  any  one,  by  his  will  or  letters 
patent,  any  castles,  honours,  liberties,  or  franchises; 
words  which  might  have  be<'n  extended  to  the  dis- 
membering of  the  kingdom,  by  the  erection  of  prin- 
cipalities and  independent  jurisdictions.  It  was 
alio,  by  another  act,  made  treason  to  marry  without 
the  king's  cuusent,  any  princess  related  in  the  first 

*  Tbc  pvUament.  in  annullinK  the  king'i  marriage  willi 
Amw  Boleyn.  givci  thii  an  a  rt-.-inon.  "  For  that  hin  biKhncsn 
hail  rh'/M-n  to  wife  llic  pxcellfiil  ami  virtuoiiii  Lady  Jane,  wlio 
for  lii-r  convfnienl  yi-ari,  exc«lk-iit  Ix-auty,  and  puri-nem  of 
rirth  and  bluod,  would  be  apt,  God  wUUog.  to  oODCClvc  Uauc 


degree  to  the  crown.  This  act  was  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  of  a  design  formed  by  Thomas  How- 
ard, brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  ei^pouse  the 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the  king,  by  his 
sister  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  earl  of  Angus. 
Howard,  and  the  young  lady,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.  She  recovered  her  liberty  soon  after  ;  but 
he  died  in  confinement.  An  act  of  attainder  passed 
against  him  this  session  of  parliament. 

Another  accession  was  likewise  gained  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  :  the  king,  or  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors, was  empowered  to  repeal  or  annul,  by  let- 
ters patent,  whatever  act  of  parliament  had  been 
passed  before  he  was  four-and-tweuty  years  of  age. 
Whoever  maintained  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  by  word  or  writ,  or  endeavoured  in  any 
manner  to  restore  it  in  England,  was  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  a  premunire;  that  is,  his  goods  were 
forfeited,  and  he  was  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
law.  And  any  person  who  possessed  any  office  eccle- 
siastical or  civil,  or  received  any  grant  or  charter 
from  the  crown,  and  yet  refused  to  renounce  the 
pope  by  oath,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason. 
The  renunciation  prescribed  runs  in  the  style  of 
"  So  help  me  God,  all  saints,  and  the  holy  evan- 
gelists." The  pope,  hearing  of  Anne  Boleyn's  dis- 
grace and  death,  had  hoped  that  the  door  was 
opened  to  a  reconciliation,  and  had  been  making 
some  advances  to  Henry  :  but  this  was  the  reception 
he  met  with.  Henry  was  now  become  indifferent 
with  regard  to  papal  censures;  and  finding  a  great 
increase  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  revenue,  to  accrue 
from  his  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  was  determined  to 
persevere  in  his  present  measures.  This  parliament 
also,  even  more  than  any  foregoing,  convinced  him 
how  much  he  commanded  the  respect  of  his  subjects, 
and  what  confidence  he  might  repose  iu  them. 
Though  the  elections  had  been  made  on  a  sudden 
without  any  preparation  or  intrigue,  the  members 
discovered  an  unlimited  attachment  to  his  person 
and  government. 

The  extreme  complaisance  of  the  convocation, 
which  sat  at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  en- 
couraged him  in  his  resolution  of  breaking  entirely 
with  the  court  of  Rome.  There  was  secretly  a  great 
division  of  sentiments  in  the  minds  of  this  assembly  : 
and  as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers  had  been  augmented 
by  some  late  successes,  the  resentment  of  the  catho- 
lics was  no  less  excited  by  their  fears  and  losses : 
but  the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  sub- 
missive and  silent ;  and  the  new-assumed  preroga- 
tive, the  supremacy,  with  whose  limits  no  one  was 
fully  acquainted,  restrained  even  the  most  furious 
movements  of  theological  rancour.  Cromwell  pre- 
sided as  vicar-general;  and  though  the  catholic 
party  expected  that,  on  the  fall  of  Queen  Anne,  his 
authority  would  receive  a  great  shock,  they  were 
surprised  to  find  him  still  maintain  the  same  credit 
as  before.  With  the  vicar-general  concurred  Cran- 
mer  the  primate,  Latimer  bishop  of  Worcester, 
Shaxton  of  Salisbury,  Hilsey  of  Rochester,  Vox  of 
Hereford,  Barlow  of  St.  David's.  The  opposite  fac- 
tion was  headed  by  Lee  archbishop  of  York,  Stokes- 
ley  bishop  of  Loudon,  Tonstal  of  Durham,  (iardiner 
of  Winchester,  Longland  of  Lincoln,  Sherborne  of 
Chichester,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  Kite  of  Carlisle. 
The  former  party,  by  their  opposition  to  the  pope, 
seconded  the  king's  ambition  and  love  of  power : 
the  latter  party,  by  maintaining  the  ancient  theo- 
logical tenets,  were  more  conformable  to  hie  spe- 
culative principles :  and  both  of  them  had  alter- 
nately the  advantage  of  gaining  on   his  huninur, 
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by  which  ne  was  more  governed  than  by  either  of  i  well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains,   is  left  uncertain 


these  motives. 

The  church  in  general  was  averse  to  the  reforma- 
tion, and  the  lower  house  of  convocation  framed  a 
list  of  opinions,  in  the  whole  sixty-seven,  which  they 
pronouuced  erroneous,  and  which  was  a  collection 
of  principles,  some  held  by  the  ancient  Lollards, 
others  by  the  modern  protestants,  or  Gospellers,  as 
they  were  sometimes  called.  These  opinions  they 
sent  to  the  upper  house  to  be  censured;  but  in  the 
preamble  of  their  representation,  they  discovered 
the  servile  spirit  by  which  they  were  governed.  They 
said,  "  that  they  intended  not  to  do  or  speak  any 
thing  which  might  be  unpleasant  to  the  king,  whom 
they  acknowledged  their  supreme  head,  and  whose 
commands  they  were  resolved  to  obey  ;  renouncing 
the  pope's  usurped  authority,  with  all  his  laws  and 
inventions,  now  extinguished  and  abolished;  and 
addicting  themselves  to  Almighty  God  and  his  laws, 
and  unto  the  king  and  the  laws  made  within  this 
kingdom." 

The  convocation  came  at  last,  after  some  debate, 
to  decide  articles  of  faith  ;  and  their  tenets  were  of 
as  motley  a  kind  as  the  assembly  itself,  or  rather  as 
the  king's  system  of  theology,  by  which  they  were 
resolved  entirely  to  square  their  principles.  They 
determined  the  standard  of  faith  to  consist  in  the 
Scriptiires  and  the  three  creeds,  the  Apostolic,  Ni- 
cene,  and  Athanasian ;  and  this  article  was  a  signal 
victory  to  the  reformers :  auricular  confession  and 
penance  were  admitted,  a  doctrine  agreeable  to  the 
catholics  :  no  mention  was  made  of  marriage,  ex- 
treme unction,  confirmation,  or  holy  orders,  as  sa- 
craments ;  and  in  this  omission  the  influence  of  the 
protestants  appeared:  the  real  presence  was  as- 
serted, conformably  to  the  ancient  doctrine :  the 
terms  of  acceptance  were  established  to  be  the  me- 
rits of  Christ,  and  the  mercy  and  good  pleasure  of 
God,  suitable  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  sects  seem  to  have  made  a  fair 
partition,  by  alternately  sharing  the  several  clauses. 
In  framing  the  subsequent  articles,  each  of  them 
seems  to  have  thrown  in  its  ingredient.  The  catho- 
lics prevailed  in  asserting,  that  the  use  of  images 
was  warranted  by  Scripture:  the  protestants,  in 
warning  the  people  against  idolatry,  and  the  abuse 
of  these  sensible  representations.  The  ancient  faith 
was  adopted  in  maintaining  the  expedience  of  pray- 
ing to  saints;  the  late  innovations  in  rejecting  the 
peculiar  patronage  of  saints  to  any  trade,  profession, 
or  course  of  action.  The  former  rites  of  worship, 
the  use  of  holy  water,  and  the  ceremonies  practised 
on  Ash-Wednesday,  Palm-Sunday,  Good-Friday, 
and  other  festivals,  were  still  maintained ;  but  the 
new  refinements,  which  made  light  of  these  institu- 
tions, were  also  adopted,  by  the  convocation's  de- 
nying that  they  had  any  immediate  power  of  remit- 
ting sin,  and  by  its  asserting  that  their  sole  merit 
consisted  in  promoting  pious  and  devout  dispositions 
in  the  mind. 

But  the  article,  with  regard  to  purgatory,  contains 
the  most  curious  jargon,  ambiguity,  and  hesitation, 
arising  from  the  mixture  of  opposite  tenets.  It  was 
to  this  purpose :  "  Since,  according  to  due  order  of 
charity,  and  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and  divers  an- 
cient authors,  it  is  a  very  good  and  charitable  deed 
to  pray  for  souls  departed ;  and  since  such  a  prac- 
tice has  been  maintained  in  the  church  from  the 
beginning,  all  bishops  and  teachers  should  instruct 
the  people  not  to  be  grieved  for  the  continuance  of 
1  the  same.  But  since  the  place  where  departed 
bouls  are  retained,  before  they  reach  Paradue,   as 


by  Scripture  ;  all  such  questions  are  to  be  submitted 
to  God,  to  whose  mercy  it  is  meet  and  convenient 
to  commend  the  deceased,  trusting  that  he  accepteth 
our  prayers  for  them." 

These  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation, 
and  corrected  by  the  king,  were  subscribed  by  every 
member  of  that  assembly  ;  while,  perhaps,  neither 
there  nor  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  could  one 
man    be  found,   except    Henry    himself,    who    had 
adopted  precisely  these  very  doctrines  and  opinions. 
For,  though  there  be  not  any  contradiction  in  the 
tenets  above  mentioned,  it  had  happened  in  Eng- 
land, as   in  all   countries   where  factious  divisions 
have  place  ;  a  certain  creed  was  embraced  by  each 
party  ;  few  neuters  were  to  be  found ;  and  these  con- 
sisted only  of  speculative  or  whimsical  people,   of 
vi'hom  two  persons  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  an 
agreement  in  the  same  dogmas.     The   protestants 
all  of  them  carried  their  opposition  to  Rome  farther 
than  those  articles  :  none  of  the  catholics  went  so 
far  :  and  the  king,  by  being  able  to  retain  the  nation 
in   such  a  delicate  medium,   displayed  the  utmost 
power  of  an  imperious  despotism,  of  which  any  his- 
tory furnishes  an  example.     To  change  the  religion 
of  a  country,  even  when  seconded  by  a  party,  is  one 
of  the  most  perilous  enterprises  which  any  sovereign 
can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  most   destructive 
to  royal  authority.     But  Henry  was  able  to  set  the 
political  machine  in  that  furious  movement,  and  yet 
regulate  and  even  stop  its  career :  he  could  say  to  it, 
"Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther:"  and  he 
made  every  vote  of  his  parliament  and  convocation 
subservient,  not  only  to  his  interests  and  passions, 
but  even  to  his  greatest  caprices ;   nay,  to   his  most 
refined  and  most  scholastic  subtilties. 

The  concurrence  of  these  two  national  assemblies 
served,  no  doubt,  to  increase  the  king's  power  over 
the  people,  and  raised  him  to  an  authority  more  ab- 
solute than  any  prince  in  a  simple  monarchy,  even 
by  means  of  military  force,  is  ever  able  to  attain. 
But  there  are  certain  bounds  beyond  which  the  most 
slavish  submission  cannot  be  extended.    All  the  late 
innovations,    particularly   the    dissolution    of    the 
smaller  monasteries,  and  the  imminent  danger  to 
which  all  the  rest  were  exposed,    had   bred  discon- 
tent among  the  people,  and  had  disposed  them  to 
revolt.     The  expelled  monks,  wandering  about  the 
country,  excited  both  the  piety  and  compassion  ot 
men ;   and  as  the  ancient  religion  took  hold  of  the 
populace  by  powerful  motives  suited  to  vulgar  capa- 
city, it  was  able,  now  that  it  was  brought  into  appa- 
rent hazard,  to  raise  the  strongest  zeal  in  its  favour. 
Discontents  had  even  reached  some  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  whose  ancestors  had  founded  the  mo- 
nasteries, and  who  placed  a  vanity  in  those  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  reaped  some  benefit  from  them,  by 
the  provisions  which  they  afforded  them  for  their 
younger  children.     The  more  superstitious  were  in- 
terested for  the  souls  of  their  forefathers,  which, 
they  believed,  must  now  lie   during  many  ages  in 
the  torments  of  purgatory,  for  want  of  masses  to  re- 
lieve them.     It  seemed  unjust  to  abolish  pious   in 
stitutions  for  the  faults,  real  or  pretended,  of  indi 
viduals.     Even  the  most  moderate  and   reasonable 
deemed  it  somewhat  iniquitous,  that  men  who  had 
been  invited  into  a  course  of  life  by  all  the  laws  hu 
man  and  divine  which  prevailed  in   their  country, 
should  be  turned  out  of  their   possessions,   and   so 
little  care  be  taken  of  their  future  subsistence.  And 
when  it  was  observed,  that  the  rapacity  and  bribery 
of  thpcommissionfirs  and  others  employed  in  visiting 
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tlie  monastenps,  intercepted  much  of  the  profits  re- 
sulting from  these  confiscations,  it  tcudoil  much  to 
increase  the  general  disconient. 

But  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  sedition 
till  the  complaints  of  the  secular  clergy  concurred 
with  those  of  the  regular.  As  Cromwell's  person 
was  little  acceptable  to  the  ecclesiastics ;  the  autho- 
rity which  he  exercised  being  so  new,  so  absolute, 
60  unlimited,  inspired  them  with  disgust  and  terror. 
Hepublishcd,  in  the  king's  name,  witliout  the  consent 
either  of  parliament  or  convocation,  an  ordinance 
by  which  he  retrenched  many  of  the  ancient  holi- 
days ;  prohibited  several  superstitions  gainful  to 
the  clergy,  such  as  pilgrimages,  images,  relics ; 
and  even  ordered  the  incumbents  in  the  parishes  to 
set  apart  a  considerable  -portion  of  their  revenue 
for  repairs,  and  for  the  support  of  exhibitioners  and 
the  jKjor  of  their  pari:?h.  The  secular  piiests,  find- 
ing themselves  thus  redoced  to  a  grievous  servitude, 
instilled  into  the  people  those  discontents  which 
they  had  long  harboured  in  their  own  bosoms. 

"The  first  rising  was  in  Lincolnshire.  It  was 
headed  by  Dr.  Mackrel,  prior  of  Barlings,  who  was 
disguised  like  a  mean  mechanic,  and  who  bore  the 
name  of  Captain  Cobler.  This  tumultuary  army 
amounted  to  above  '20,000  men ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  number,  they  showed  little  disposition  of 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  the  king,  and 
seemed  still  overawed  by  his  authority.  They  ac- 
knowledged him  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  church 
of  England ;  but  they  complained  of  suppressing 
the  monasteries,  of  evil  counsellors,  of  persons 
meanly  born  raised  to  dignity,  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  jewels  and  plate  of  their  paroclijal 
churches  were  exposed  :  and  they  prayed  the  king 
to  consult  the  nobility  of  the  realm  concerning  the 
redress  of  these  grievances.  Henry  was  little  dis- 
posed to  entertain  ajjprehensions  of  danger,  especi- 
ally from  a  low  multitude,  whom  he  despised.  He 
sent  forces  against  the  rebels  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Suffolk  ;  and  he  returned  them  a  very 
sliarp  answer  to  their  petition.  There  were  some 
gentry,  whom  the  populace  had  constrained  to  take 
part  with  them,  and  who  kept  a  secret  correspon- 
dence with  Suffolk.  They  informed  him,  that  re- 
sentment against  the  kin<;'s  repiv  was  the  (hiof 
cause  which  retained  the  malcontents  in  arms,  and 
that  a  milder  answer  would  probably  suppress  the  re- 
bellion. Henry  had  levied  a  great  force  at  Loudoa, 
with  which  he  was  prejiaring  to  marcli  against  the 
rebels ;  and  being  so  well  supported  by  power,  lie 
thought  that,  without  losing  his  dignity,  he  might 
now  show  them  some  greater  condescension.  lie 
sent  a  new  proclamation,  requiring  them  to  return 
to  their  obedience,  with  secret  assurances  of  pardon. 
This  expedient  had  its  effect :  the  populace  was  dis- 
persed :  Mackrel  and  some  of  their  leaders  fell  iuto 
the  king's  hands,  and  were  executed  :  the  greater 
part  of  the  multitude  retired  jieaceably  to  their 
usual  occupations  :  and  a  few  of  the  more  obstinate- 
flcfl  to  the  north,  where  they  joined  the  insurrection 
that  was  raised  in  those  parts. 

The  northern  rebels,  as  they  were  more  numerous, 
w<Tc  also  on  other  accounts  more  formidable  than 
those  of  Lincolnshire  ;  because  the  people  were  there 
more  accunloined  to  arms,  and  because  of^cir  vici- 
nity to  the  Scots,  who  might  make  advantage  of 
these  disorders.  One  Aske.  a  gentleman,  had  takc:ii 
the  command  of  them,  and  he  ])ossesscd  the  art  ii( 
governing  the  populace.  Their  enterprise  the\ 
called  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace:"  some  priesU 
luiirclied  before  iJi  the  tiubiti)  of  llieir  order,  carrying 


crosses  in  their  hands  :  in  their  banners  was  woven 
a  crucifix,  with  the  representation  of  a  chalice,  and 
of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ :  they  wore  on  their 
sleeve  an  emblem  of  the  five  wounds,  with  the  name 
of  Jesus  wrought  in  the  middle  :  they  all  took  an 
oath,  that  they  had  entered  into  the  pilgrimage  of 
grace  from  no  other  motive  than  their  love  to  God, 
their  care  of  the  king's  person  and  issue,  their  desire 
of  purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  base-born  per- 
sons from  about  the  king,  of  restoring  the  church, 
and  of  suppressing  heresy.  Allured  by  these  fair 
pretences,  about  40,000  men  from  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham,  Lancaster,  and  those  northern  pro- 
vinces, flocked  to  their  standard  ;  and  their  zeal,  no 
less  than  their  numbers,  inspired  the  court  with 
apprehensions. 

The  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for 
the  king's  service,  raised  forces,  though  at  first  with- 
out any  commission,  in  order  to  oppose  the  rebels. 
The  earl  of  Cumberland  repulsed  them  from  his 
castle  of  Skipton  :  Sir  Ralph  Evers  defended  Scar- 
borough-castle against  them  :  Courtney,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  the  king's  cousin-gcrman,  obeyed  orders 
from  court,  and  levied  troops.  The  earls  of  Hun- 
tingdon, Derby,  and  Rutland,  imitated  his  example. 
The  rebels,  however,  prevailed  in  taking  both  Hull 
and  York :  they  had  laid  siege  to  Pomfret-castle, 
into  which  the  archbishop  of  York  and  Lord  Darcy 
had  thrown  themselves.  It  was  soon  surrendered  to 
them ;  and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  who  secretly 
wished  success  to  the  insuriection,  seemed  to  yield 
to  the  force  imposed  on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the 
king's  forces  against  the  northern  rebels  ;  and  as 
he  headed  the  party  at  court  which  supported  the 
ancient  religion,  he  was  also  suspected  of  bearing 
some  favour  to  the  cause  which  he  was  sent  to  oppose. 
His  prudent  conduct,  however,  seems  to  acquit  him 
of  this  imputation.  He  encamped  near  Doncaster, 
together  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  as  his 
army  was  small,  scarcely  exceeding  five  thousand 
men,  he  made  choice  of  a  post  where  he  had  a  river 
in  front,  the  ford  of  which  he  purposed  to  defend 
against  the  rebels.  They  had  intended  to  attack 
him  in  the  morning  ;  but  during  the  night  there  fell 
such  violent  rains  as  rendered  the  river  utterly  im- 
passable ;  and  Norfolk  wisely  laid  hold  of  the  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  treaty  with  them.  In  order 
to  open  the  door  for  negotiation,  he  sent  them  a 
herald  ;  whom  Aske,  their  leader,  received  with  great 
ceremony  ;  he  himself  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state, 
with  the  archbishop  of  York  on  one  hand,  and  Lord 
Darcy  on  the  other.  It  was  agreed  that  two  gentle- 
men should  be  dispatched  to  the  king  with  proposals 
from  the  rebels  ;  and  Henry  purposely  delayed 
giving  an  answer,  and  allured  them  with  hopes  of 
entire  satisfaction,  in  expectation  that  necessity 
would  soon  oblige  them  to  disperse  themselves. 
Being  informed  that  his  artifice  had  in  a  great  mea- 
sure succeeded,  he  required  them  instantly  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  submit  to  mercy  ;  promising  a 
pardon  to  all  except  six  whom  he  named,  and  four 
whom  he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  naming. 
But  though  the  greater  j)art  of  the  rebels  had  gone 
home  for  want  of  subsistence,  they  had  entered  into 
the  most  solemn  engagements  to  return  to  their 
standards,  in  case  the  king's  answer  should  not  prove 
satisfactory.  Norfolk,  therefore,  soon  found  himself 
in  the  same  difiiculty  as  before  ;  and  he  iqieiiej 
again  a  negotiation  willi  Ihc^  leaders  of  the  m'jililudc. 
He  engaged  them  to  send  three  hundred  persons  to 
Duiicustcr,  with  proposals  lor  uii  accouiiuouulioii ; 
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and  he  hoped,  by  intrigue  and  separate  interests,  to 
throw  dissension  among  so  great  a  number.  Aske 
himself  had  intended  to  be  one  of  the  deputies,  and 
he  required  a  hostage  for  his  security  :  but  the  king, 
when  consulted,  replied,  that  he  knew  no  gentleman 
or  other  whom  he  esteemed  so  little  as  to  put  him  in 
pledge  for  such  a  villain.  The  demands  of  the 
rebels  were  so  exorbitant,  that  Norfolk  rejected 
them  ;  and  they  prepared  again  to  decide  the  con- 
test by  arms.  They  were  as  formidable  as  ever,  both 
by  their  numbers  and  sjiirit ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  small  river  which  lay  Ijetween  them  and  the 
royal  army,  Norfolk  had  great  reason  to  dread  the 
effects  of  their  fury.  But  while  they  were  preparing 
to  pass  the  ford,  rain  fell  a  second  time  in  such 
abundance,  as  made  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
execute  their  design  ;  and  the  populace,  partly  re- 
duced to  necessity  by  want  of  provisions,  partly 
struck  with  superstition  at  being  thus  again  disap- 
pointed by  the  same  accident,  suddenly  dispersed 
themselves.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  received 
powers  for  that  end,  forwarded  the  dispersion  by  the 
promise  of  a  general  amnesty  ;  and  the  king  ratified 
this  act  of  clemency.  He  published,  however,  a 
manifesto  against  the  rebels,  and  an  answer  to  their 
complaints  ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very  lofty  style, 
suited  to  so  haughty  a  monarch.  He  told  them, 
that  they  ought  no  more  to  pretend  giving  a  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  government,  than  a  blind  man 
with  regard  to  colours  :  "  And  we,"  he  added, 
"  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right  strange  that 
ye,  who  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take 
upon  you  to  appoint  us,  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our 
council." 

As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army 
together,  and  to  march  into  the  northern  parts,  in 
order  to  exact  a  general  submission.  Lord  Darcy, 
as  well  as  Aske,  was  sent  for  to  court;  and  the 
former,  upon  his  refusal  or  delay  to  appear,  was 
thrown  into  prison.  Every  place  was  full  of  jealousy 
and  complaints.  A  new  insurrection  broke  out, 
headed  by  Musgrave  and  Tilby ;  and  the  rebels  be- 
sieged Carlisle  with  8000  men.  Being  repulsed  by 
that  city,  they  were  encountered  in  their  retreat  by 
Norfolk,  who  put  them  to  flight;  and  having  made 
prisoners  of  all  their  oiEcers  except  Musgrave,  who 
escaped,  he  instantly  put  them  to  death  by  martial 
law,  to  the  number  of  seventy  persons.  An  attempt 
made  by  Sir  Francis  Bigot  and  Halam,  to  surprise 
Hull,  met  with  no  better  success  ;  and  several  other 
risings  were  suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Norfolk. 
The  kino',  enraged  by  these  multiplied  revolts,  was 
determined  not  to  adhere  to  the  general  pardon 
which  he  had  granted  ;  and  from  a  movement  of  his 
usual  violeoce,  he  jnade  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guiltv.  Norfolk,  \>y  command  from  his  master, 
spread  the  royal  banner,  and  wherever  he  thought 
proper  executed  martial  law  in  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  Besides  Aske,  leader  of  the  first  insur- 
rection. Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir  John  Bulmer, 
Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  Sir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Nicholas 
Tempest,  William  Lumley,  and  many  others,  were 
thrown  into  prison;  and  most  of  them  were  con- 
demned and  executed.  Lord  Hussey  was  found 
guilty  as  an  accomjJice  in  the  insurrection  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  was  executed  at  Lincoln.  Lord 
Darcy,  though  he  pleaded  compulsion,  and  ap- 
pealed for  his  justification  to  a  long  life  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  crown,  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
iuii.  Before  his  execution,  he  accused  Norfolk  of 
having  secretly  encouraged  the  rebels ;  but  Henry, 


either  sensible  of  that  nobleman's  services,  and  con- 
vinced of  his  fidelity,  or  afraid  to  offend  one  of  such 
extensive  power  and  great  capacity,  rejected  the  in- 
formation. Being  now  satiated  with  punishing  the 
rebels,  he  published  anew  a  general  pardon,  to 
which  he  faithfully  adhered ;  and  he  erected  by 
patent  a  court  of  justice  at  York,  for  deciding  law- 
suits in  the  northern  counties:  a  demand  which  had 
been  made  by  the  rebels. 

Soon  after  this  prosperous  success,  an  event  hap- 
pened which  crowned  Henry's  joy,  the  birth  of  a 
son,  (13th  October,  L^37,)  who  was  baptized  by  the 
name  of  Edward.  Yet  was  not  his  happiness  with- 
out alloy :  the  queen  died  a  few  days  after  (24th 
October).  But  a  son  had  so  long  been  ardently 
wished  for  by  Henry,  and  was  now  become  so  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  disputes  with  regard  to  the 
succession,  after  the  acts  declaring  the  tvs'o  princesses 
illegitimate,  that  the  king's  affliction  was  drowned 
in  his  joy,  and  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  on 
the  occasion.  The  prince,  not  six  days  old,  was 
created  prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  earl 
of  Chester.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  the  queen's  bro- 
ther, formerly  made  Lord  Beaucham'p,  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Hertford.  Sir  William 
Fitz- Williams,  high  admiral,  was  created  earl  of 
Southampton  ;  Sir  William  Paulet,  Lord  St.  John  ; 
Sir  John  Russel,  Lord  Russel. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  the  birth  of 
a  son,  as  they  confirmed  Henry's  authority  at  home, 
increased  his  consideration  among  foreign  princes, 
and  made  his  alliance  be  courted  by  all  parties.  He 
maintained,  how^ever,  a  neutrality  in  the  wars, 
which  were  carried  on  with  various  success,  and 
without  any  decisive  event,  between  Charles  and 
Francis  ;  and  though  inclined  more  to  favour  the 
latter,  he  determined  not  to  incur,  without  necessity, 
either  hazard  or  expense  on  his  account.  A  truce, 
concluded  about  this  time  between  these  potentates, 
and  afterwards  prolonged  for  ten  years,  freed  him 
from  all  anxiety  on  account  of  his  ally,  and  re-esta 
blished  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  desirous  of  cementing  a  union 
with  the  German  protestants ;  and  for  that  purpose 
he  sent  Christopher  Mount  to  a  congress  which  they 
held  at  Brunswick;  but  that  minister  made  no  great 
progress  in  his  negotiation.  The  princes  wished  to 
know  what  were  the  articles  in  their  confession 
which  Henry  disliked  ;  and  they  sent  new  ambassa- 
dors to  him,  who  had  orders  both  to  negotiate  and 
dispute.  They  endeavoured  to  convince  the  king 
that  ho  was  guilty  of  a  mistake  in  administering  the 
eucharist  in  one  kind  only,  in  allowing  private 
masses,  and  in  requiring  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Henry  would  by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error 
in  these  particulars ;  and  was  displeased  that  they 
should  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  to  so  great  a  mo- 
narch and  theologian.  He  found  arguments  and 
syllogisms  to  defend  his  cause  ;  and  he  dismissed  the 
ambassador  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Jea- 
lous also  lest  his  own  subjects  should  become  such 
theologians  as  to  question  his  tenets,  he  used  great 
precaution  in  publishing  that  translation  of  the 
Scripture  which  was  finished  this  year.  He  would 
only  allow  a  copy  of  it  to  be  deposited  in  some  pa- 
rish churches,  where  it  was  fixed  by  a  chain  :  and 
he  took  care  to  inform  the  people  by  proclamation 
"  That  this  indulgence  was  not  the  effect  of  his  duty, 
but  of  his  goodness  and  his  liberality  to  them  ;  who 
therefore  should  use  it  moderately,  for  the  increase 
of  virtue,  not  of  strife  :  and  he  ordered  that  no  maa 
should  read  the  Bible  aloud,  so  as  to 
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priest  while  he  sang  mass,  nor  presume  to  expound 
doubtful  places  without  advice  from  the  learned." 
In  this  measure,  as  in  the  rest,  he  still  halted  half 
way  between  the  catholics  and  the  protestants. 

There  was  only  one  particular  in  which  Henry 
was  quite  decisive ;  because  he  was  there  impelled 
by  his  avarice,  or,  more  properly  speakin<^,  his  ra- 
pacity, the  consequence  of  his  profusion  :  this  mea- 
sure was,  the  entire  destruction  of  the  monasteries. 
The  present  opportunity  seemed  favourable  for  that 
great  enterprise,  while  the  suppression  of  the  late 
rebellion  fortified  and  increased  the  royal  authority; 
and  as  some  of  the  abbots  were  suspected  of  having 
encouraged  the  insurrection,  and  of  corresponding 
with  the  rebels,  the  king's  resentment  was  farther 
incited  by  that  motive.  A  new  visitation  was  ap- 
pointed of  all  the  monasteries  in  England  ;  and  a 
pretence  only  being  wanted  for  their  suppression, 
it  was  easy  for  a  prince,  possessed  of  such  unlimited 
power,  and  seconding  the  present  humour  of  a  great 
part  of  the  nation,  to  find  or  feign  one.  The  abbots 
and  monks  knew  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed ;  and  having  learned,  by  the  example  of  the 
lesser  monasteries,  that  nothing  could  withstand  the 
king's  will,  they  were  most  of  them  induced,  in  ex- 
pectation of  better  treatment,  to  make  a  voluntary 
resignation  of  their  houses.  Where  promises  failed 
of  effect,  menaces,  and  even  extreme  violence,  were 
employed  ;  and  as  several  of  the  abbots  since  the 
breach  with  Rome  had  been  named  by  the  court 
I  with  a  view  to  this  event,  the  king's  intentions 
were  the  more  easily  effected.  Some  also,  having 
secretly  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  reformation, 
were  glad  to  be  freed  from  their  vows ;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  design  was  conducted  with  such  success, 
that  in  less  than  two  years  the  king  had  got  posses- 
sion of  all  the  monastic  revenues. 

In  several  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  great  interest  wais  made  to  preserve  some 
convents  of  women,  who,  as  they  lived  in  the  most 
irreproachable  manner,  justly  merited,  it  was 
thought,  that  their  houses  should  be  saved  from  the 
general  destruction.  There  appeared  also  great 
difference  between  the  case  of  nuns  and  that  of 
friars;  and  the  one  institution  might  be  laudable, 
while  the  other  was  exposed  to  much  blame.  The 
males  of  all  ranks,  if  endowed  with  industry, 
might  be  of  service  to  the  public  ;  and  none  of  them 
could  want  employment  suited  to  his  station  and 
capacitv.  But  a  woman  of  family  who  failed  of  a 
settlement  in  the  marriage  state,  an  accident  to 
which  such  persons  were  more  liable  than  women  of 
lower  station,  had  really  no  rank  which  she  properly 
filled ;  and  a  convent  was  a  retreat  both  honourable 
and  agreeable,  from  the  inutility  and  often  want 
which  attended  her  situation.  But  the  king  was 
determined  to  abolish  monasteries  of  every  deno- 
mination ;  and  probably  thought  that  these  ancient 
establishments  would  be  the  sooner  forgotten,  if  no 
remains  of  them  of  any  kind  were  allowed  to  sub- 
sist in  the  kingdom. 

The  belter  to  reconcilo  the  people  to  this  great 
innovation,  stories  were  propagated  of  the  detestable 
lives  of  the  friars  in  many  of  tho  convents  ;  and 
gr.^at  care  was  taken  to  defame  those  whom  the 
court  ha/1  determined  to  ruin.  The  relics  also, 
and  otlicr  superstitions,  which  had  so  long  been  the 
oljj«ct  of  the  people's  veneration,  were  exposed  to 
their  ridicule;  and  the  relipious  spirit,  now  less  bent 
OD  cxlcriur  observances  and  sensible  objects,  was 
tiicourugcu  in  this  new  direction.  It  is  needless  to 
b«  prolix  ill  an  iiiuiueruiiuu  ul  pdrticuiuib:  protesi- 


ant  historians  mention,  on  this  occasion,  with  grc&t 
triumph,  the  sacred  repositories  of  convents;  the 
pairings  of  St.  Edmond's  toes;  some  of  the  coals  that 
roasted  St.  Lawrence;  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin 
shown  in  eleven  several  places  ;  two  or  three  heads 
of  St.  Ursula  ;  the  felt  of  St.  Thomas  of  Lancaster, 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  head-ach ;  part  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury's  shirt,  much  reverenced  by 
pregnant  women ;  some  relics,  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive against  rain;  others,  a  remedy  to  weeds  in 
corn.  But  such  fooleries,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
ill  all  ages  and  nations,  and  even  took  place  during 
the  most  refined  periods  of  antiquity,  form  no  par- 
ticular or  violent  reproach  to  the  catholic  religion. 

There  were  also  discovered,  or  said  to  be  disco- 
vered, in  tho  monasteries,  some  impostures  of  a 
more  artificial  nature.  At  Hales  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester  there  had  been  shown,  during  several 
ages,  the  blood  of  Christ  brought  from  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  veneration  with  which 
such  a  relic  was  regarded.  A  miraculous  circum- 
stance also  attended  this  miraculous  relic ;  the 
sacred  blood  was  not  visible  to  any  one  in  mortal 
sin,  even  when  set  before  him ;  and  till  he  had  per- 
formed good  works  sufficient  for  his  absolution, it  would 
not  deign  to  discover  itself  to  him.  At  the  dissolution 
of  the  monastery  the  whole  contrivance  was  detected. 
Two  of  the  monks  who  were  let  into  the  secret  had 
taken  the  blood  of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  every 
week  :  they  put  it  in  a  phial,  one  side  of  which  con- 
sisted of  thin  and  transparent  crystal,  the  other  of 
thick  and  opake.  When  any  rich  pilgrim  arrived, 
they  were  sure  to  show  him  the  dark  side  of  the 
phial,  till  masses  and  offerings  had  expiated  his  of- 
fences;  and  then  finding  his  money,  or  patience,  or 
faith,  nearly  exhausted,  they  made  him  happy  by 
turning  the  phial. 

A  miraculous  crucifix  had  been  kept  at  Boxley  in 
Kent,  and  bore  the  appellation  of  the  "  Rood  of 
Grace."  The  lips,  and  eyes,  and  head  of  the  image 
moved  on  the  approach  of  its  votaries.  Hilsey, 
bishop  of  llochester,  broke  the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's 
cross,  and  showed  to  the  whole  people  the  springs 
and  wheels  by  which  it  had  been  secretly  moved. 
A  great  wooden  idol  revered  in  Wales,  called  Uar- 
vel  Gatherin,  was  brought  to  London,  and  cut  in 
pieces ;  and  by  a  cruel  refinement  in  vengeance, 
it  was  emj)loyed  as  fuel  to  burn  Friar  Forest,  who 
was  punished  for  denying  the  supremacy,  and  for 
some  pretended  heresies.  A  finger  of  St.  Andrew, 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  silver,  had  been  pawned 
by  a  convent  for  a  debt  of  forty  pounds ;  but  as  the 
king's  commissioners  refused  to  pay  the  debt,  people 
made  themselves  merry  with  the  poor  creditor  on 
account  of  his  pledge. 

But  of  all  the  instruments  of  ancient  superstition, 
no  one  was  so  zealously  destroyed  as  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  commonly  called  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  This  saint  owed  his  canonization  to 
the  zealous  defence  which  he  had  made  for  clerical 
privileges;  and  on  that  account  also  the  mcmks  had 
extremely  encouraged  the  devotion  of  pilgrimage* 
towards  his  tomb  ;  and  numberless  were  the  mira- 
cles  which  they  pretended  his  relics  wrought  in  fa- 
vour of  his  devout  votaries.  They  raised  his  boriy 
once  a  year;  and  the  day  on  which  this  ceremony 
wiis  performed,  which  was  called  the  day  of  his 
translation,  was  a  general  holiday:  every  fiftieth 
year  there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour, 
whi(  h  lasted  fifteen  days  :  plenary  indulgences  were 
then  granted  to  all  that  visited  his  tomb;  and  a 
[liuiidred  thuusund  piigriias  liuve  been  regiittered  at 
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a  time  in  Canterbury.  TLe  devotion  towards  him 
had  quite  effaced  in  that  place  the  adoration  of  the 
Deity;  nay,  even  that  of  the  Virgin.  At  God's 
altar,  for  instance,  there  were  offered  in  one  year, 
three  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  at  the 
Virgin's,  sixty-three  pounds  five  shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  at  St.  Thomas's,  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  threepence.  But 
next  year  the  disproportion  was  still  greater :  there 
was  not  a  penny  offered  at  God's  altar;  the  Vir- 
gin's gained  only  four  pounds  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  ;  but  St.  Thomas  had  got,  for  his  share,  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  six  shillings  and 
threepence.  L.ewis  VII.  of  France  had  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  miraculous  tomb,  and  had  be- 
stowed on  the  shrine  a  jewel,  esteemed  the  richest 
in  Christendom.  It  is  evident  how  obnoxious  to 
Henry  a  saint  of  this  character  must  appear,  and 
how  contrary  to  all  his  projects  for  degrading  the 
authority  of  the  court  of  Rome.  He  not  only  pil- 
laged the  rich  shrine  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  :  he 
made  the  saint  himself  be  cited  to  appear  in  court, 
and  be  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor  :  he  ordered 
his  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  calendar  ;  the 
office  for  his  festival  to  be  expunged  from  all  bre- 
viaries; his  bones  to  be  burned,  and  the  ashes  to  be 
thrown  in  the  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  king  at  different  times  suppressed 
six  hundred  and  forty-five  monasteries  ;  of  which 
twenty-eight  had  abbots  that  enjoyed  a  seat  in  par- 
liament. Ninety  colleges  were  demolished  in  se- 
veral counties ;  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-four  chantries  and  free  chapels  :  a  hundred 
and  ten  hospitals.  The  whole  revenue  of  these  es- 
tablishments amounted  to  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  thousand  one  hundred  pounds.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  all  the  lands  and  possessions  and 
revenue  of  England,  had  a  little  before  this  period 
been  rated  at  four  millions  a  year ;  so  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  monks,  even  comprehending  the  lesser 
monasteries,  did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of 
the  national  income  :  a  sum  vastly  inferior  to  what 
is  commonly  apprehended.  The  lands  belonging 
to  the  convents  were  usually  let  at  very  low  rent ; 
and  the  faiTuers,  who  regarded  themselves  as  a  spe- 
cies of  proprietors,  took  always  care  to  renew  their 
leases  before  they  expired. 

Lingard  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the 
destruction  of  the  monasteries.  "  As  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  proceedings,  I  will  describe  the  surren- 
der of  the  great  monastery  of  Furness.  All  the 
members  of  the  community,  with  the  tenants  and 
servants,  were  successively  examined  in  private : 
and  the  result  of  a  protracted  inquiry  was,  that 
though  two  monks  were  committed  to  Lancaster- 
castle,  nothing  could  be  discovered  to  criminate  either 
the  abbot  or  brotherhood.  The  commissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  Whalley  ;  and  a  new  summons  compelled 
the  abbot  of  Furness  to  re-appear  before  them.  A 
second  investigation  was  instituted,  and  the  result 
was  the  same.  In  these  circumstances,  savs  the 
earl  in  a  letter  to  Henry,  which  is  still  extant,  '  de- 
vising with  myselef,  yf  one  way  would  not  serve, 
how  and  by  what  means  the  said  monks  might  be 
ryd  from  the  same  abbey,  and  consequentlv  how 
the  same  might  be  at  your  graceous  pleasur,  I  deter- 
mined to  assay  him  as  of  myself,  whether  he  would 
be  contented  to  surrender,  giff,  and  graunt  unto 
(you)  your  heirs  and  assigans  the  sayd  monastery ; 
which  thing  so  opened  to  the  abbot  farcly,  we  found 
him  of  a  very  facile  and  ready  mynde,  to  follow  my 
advyce  in  that  bRhalfc*     A  deed  was  accordingly 


offered  him  to  sign,  in  which  having  acknowledged 
'  the  misorder  and  evil  rule  both  unto  God  and  the 
king,  of  the  brethren  of  the  said  abbey,'  he,  in 
discharge  of  his  conscience,  gave  and  surrendered 
to  Henry  all  the  title  and  interest  which  he  possessed 
in  the  monasteiy  of  Furness,  its  lands  and  revenues. 
Officers  were  immediately  dispatched  to  take  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  king;  the  commissioners 
followed  with  the  abbot  in  their  company ;  and  in  a 
few  days  the  whole  community  ratified  the  deed  of 
its  superior.  The  history  of  Furness  is  the  history 
of  Whalley,  and  of  the  other  great  abbeys  in  the 
north.  They  were  visited  under  pretext  of  the  late 
rebellion  :  and  by  one  expedient  or  other,  were  suc- 
cessively wrested  from  the  possessors,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown. 

"  The  success  of  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  his  col- 
leagues, stimulated  the  industry  of  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  southern  districts.  For  four  years 
they  proceeded  from  house  to  house,  soliciting,  re- 
quiring, compelling  the  inmates  to  submit  to  the 
royal  pleasure  ;  and  each  week,  frequently  each  day 
of  the  week,  was  marked  by  the  surrender  of  one  or 
several  of  these  establishments.  To  accomplish 
this  purpose,  they  first  tried  the  milder  expedient  of 
persuasion.  Large  and  tempting  offers  were  held 
out  to  the  abbot  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
brotherhood :  and  the  lot  of  those  who  had  already 
complied,  the  scanty  pittances  assigned  to  the  re- 
fractory, and  the  ample  pensions  granted  to  the 
more  obsequious,  operated  on  their  minds  as  a 
warning  and  inducement.  The  pensions  to  the  su- 
periors, appear  to  have  varied  from  266/.  to  6^ 
per  annum.  The  priors  of  cells  received  generally 
13/.  A  few  whose  services  had  merited  the  distinc- 
tion, obtained  201.  To  the  other  monks  were  allotted 
pensions  of  six,  four,  or  two  pounds,  with  a  small 
sum  to  each  at  his  departure,  to  provide  for  his  im- 
mediate wants.  The  pensions  to  nuns  averaged 
about  4/.  It  should,  however,  be  observed,  that 
these  sums  were  not  in  reality  so  small  as  they  ap- 
pear, as  money  was  probably  of  ten  times  more 
value  than  it  is  now.  It  was  provided  that  each  pen- 
sion should  cease,  as  soon  as  the  pensioner  obtained 
church  preferment  of  equal  value. 

"  Where  persuasion  failed  (in  expelling  the 
monks,)  recourse  was  had  to  severity  and  intimida- 
tion. 1.  The  superior  and  his  monks,  the  tenants, 
servants,  and  neighbours,  were  subjected  to  aminute 
and  vigorous  examination  :  each  was  exhorted,  was 
commanded  to  accuse  the  other;  and  every  ground- 
less tale,  every  malicious  insinuation,  was  carefully 
collected  and  recorded.  2.  The  commissioners 
called  for  the  accounts  of  the  house,  compared  the 
expenditure  with  the  receipts,  scrutinized  every 
article  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  and  hostility,  and 
required  the  production  of  all  the  monies,  plate, 
and  jewels.  3.  They  proceeded  to  search  the  library 
and  the  private  rooms,  for  papers  and  books  :  and 
the  discovery  of  any  opinion  or  treatise  in  favour 
of  papal  supremacy,  or  of  the  validity  of-  Henry's 
first  marriage,  was  taken  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  ad- 
hesion to  the  king's  enemies,  and  of  disobedience  to 
the  statutes  of  the  realm.  The  general  result  was  a 
real  or  fictitious  charge  of  immorality  or  high  trea- 
son. But  many  superiors,  before  the  termination  of 
the  inquiry,  deemed  it  prudent  to  obey  the  royal 
pleasure:  some,  urged  on  the  one  hand  by  fear,  on 
the  other  by  scruples,  resigned  their  situations,  and 
were  replaced  by  successors  of  more  easy  and  ac- 
commodating loyalty  :  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  re- 
fractory monks  and  abbots  was  punished  by  impri. 
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sonment  during  the  king's  pleasure.  But  the  fate 
of  these  was  calculated  to  terrify  their  brethren. 
Some,  like  the  ('arthusians  cimliued  in  Newgate, 
were  left  to  perish  through  hunger,  disease  and  ne- 
glect; others,  hke  the  abbots  of  Colchester,  Read- 
ing, and  Glastonbur}',  were  executed  as  felons  or 
traitors. 

"  The  fate  of  these  Carthusians  is  thus  announced 
to  Cromwell  in  a  letter  from  Bedyl,  one  of  the  visi- 
tors :  '  My  very  good  lord,  after  my  most  hearty 
commendations — it  shall  please  your  lordship  to 
understand,  that  the  monks  of  the  charter-house 
ncre  at  London,  committed  to  Newgate  for  their 
treacherous  behaviour  continued  against  the  king's 
grace,  be  almost  dispatched  by  the  hand  of  God,  as 
it  may  appear  to  you  by  this  bill  iudosed.  Where- 
fore, considering  their  behaviour,  and  the  whole 
matter,  I  am  not  sorry :  but  would  that  all  such  as 
love  not  the  king's  highness,  and  his  worldly  ho- 
nour, were  in  like  case.  There  be  departed,  Green- 
wood, Davye,  Salte,  Parson,  Grene.  There  be  at 
the  point  of  death,  Scriven,  Reading.  There  bo 
sick,  Jonson,  Home.     One  is  whole,  Bird.'  " 

The  following  account  of  the  annual  revenue  of 
the  monastic  houses  is  given  by  Lingard.  It  differs 
from  Hume  and  other  authors ;  but  is  perhaps  the 
nearest  to  the  true  statement.  It  is  taken  from 
Nasmith's  edition  of  Tanner's  Notitia,  and  was 
primarily  selected  from  the  Liber  Regis  and  other 
original  sources. 

No.  Orders.  Revenue, 

ofilouises.  £.        s.      d. 

186 Benedictines 65,877  14    0 

20....Cluniacs 4,972     9     2^ 

9....  Carthusians 2,947  15     4i 

101....  Cistercians 18,691   12     6 

173.... Austins 33,027     1  11 

32..  ..Premonstratensians  ..  4,807  14     1 

25 . . . .  Gilbertins 2,42113    9 

3 Fontevraud  Nuns,.,.        825     8    6| 

3 Minoresses 548  10     6 

1 . . . .  Bridgettines 1,731     8     9f 

2 Bonhommes 859    5  ll| 

Knights  Hospitalars . .  5,394    6     5| 

Friars 809  11     8| 

£142,914  12     9.i 

There  is  a  curious  passage  with  regard  to  the 
suppression  of  monasteries  to  be  fouud  in  the  4th  of 
Coke's  Institutes.  It  is  worth  transcribing,  as  it 
shows  the  ideas  of  the  English  government,  enter- 
tiiined  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  even  in 
the  lime  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  he  wrote  his 
Institutes.  It  clearly  appears  that  the  people  had 
then  little  notion  of  being  jealous  of  their  liberties, 
were  desirous  of  making  the  crown  quite  independ- 
ent, and  wished  only  U)  remove  from  themselves, 
as  mu(h  as  possible,  the  burthens  of  government. 
A  large  standing  army,  and  a  fixed  revenue,  would 
on  these  conditions  have  been  regarded  as  great 
blessings ;  and  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  ])rodi- 
gality  of  Henry,  and  to  his  little  suspicion  that  the 
jKiwtr  of  the  crown  could  ever  fail,  that  the  English 
owe  all  their  present  liberty.  The  title  of  the  chap- 
ter in  Coke  is,  Adiice  concerning  new  and  jilausible 
I'rnjerti  and  Offeri  in  Parliament.  "  When  any 
plausible  project,"  fays  he,  "  is  made  in  parliament, 
Vt  draw  the  lords  and  commons  to  assent  to  any  act 
(etpof-ially  in  matters  of  weight  and  importance,) 
if  boiii  houii-i  do  give,  upon  the  matter  projected  and 


promised,  their  consent,  it  shall  be  most  necessarj', 
they  being  trusted  for  the  commonwealth,  to  have 
the  matter  projected  and  promised  (which  moved 
the  houses  to  consent)  to  be  established  in  the  same 
act,  lest  the  benelit  of  the  act  be  taken,  and  the 
matter  projected  and  promised  never  performed, 
and  so  the  houses  of  parliament  perform  not  the 
trust  reposed  in  them,  as  it  fell  out  (taking  one  ex- 
ample for  many)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth : 
on  the  king's  behalf,  the  members  of  both  houses 
were  informed  in  jiarliament,  that  no  king  or  king- 
dom was  safe  but  where  the  king  had  three  abilities  : 

1.  To  live  of  his  own,  and  able  to  defend  his  king- 
dom  upon   any   sudden   invasion   or   insurrection. 

2.  To  aid  his  confederates,  otherwise  they  would 
never  assist  him.  3.  To  reward  his  wclj-dcscrving 
servants.  Now  the  project  was,  that  if  the  parlia- 
ment would  give  unto  him  all  the  abbeys,  priories, 
friaries,  nunneries,  and  other  monasteries,  that  for 
ever  in  time  then  to  come,  he  would  take  order  that 
the  same  should  not  be  converted  to  private  uses; 
but  first,  that  his  exchequer  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said should  be  enriched  ;  secondly,  the  kingdom 
strengthened  by  a  continual  maintenance  of  forty 
thousand  well-trained  soldiers,  with  skilful  captains 
and  commanders ;  thirdly,  for  the  benefit  and  case 
of  the  subject,  who  never  afterwards  (as  was  pro- 
jected,) in  any  time  to  come,  should  be  charged  with 
subsidies,  fifteenths,  loans,  or  other  common  aids ; 
fourthly,  lest  the  honour  of  the  realm  should  receive 
any  diminution  of  honour  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
said  monasteries,  there  being  twenty-nine  lords  of 
parliament  of  the  abbots  and  priors  (that  held  of  the 
king  per  baroniam,  whereof  more  in  the  next  leaf,) 
that  the  king  would  create  a  number  of  nobles, 
which  we  omit.  The  said  monasteries  were  given 
to  the  king,  by  authority  of  divers  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, but  no  provision  was  therein  made  for  the 
said  project,  or  any  part  thereof." 

Great  murmurs  were  every  where  excited  on  ac- 
count of  these  violences  ;  and  men  much  questioned 
whether  priors  and  monks,  who  were  only  trustees 
or  tenants  for  life,  could,  by  any  deed,  however  vo- 
luntary, transfer  to  the  king  the  entire  property  of 
their  estates.  While  arguments  such  as  we  have 
just  quoted  were  employed  to  appease  the  populace, 
Henry  took  an  effectual  method  of  interesting  the 
nobilitv  and  gentry  in  the  success  of  his  measures: 
he  cither  made  a  gift  of  the  revenues  of  convents  to 
his  favourites  and  courtiers,  or  sold  them  at  low 
])riccs,  or  exchanged  them  for  other  lands  on  very 
disadvantageous  terms.  He  was  so  profuse  in  these 
liberalities,  that  he  is  said  to  have  given  a  woman 
the  whole  revenue  of  a  convent,  as  a  reward  for 
making  a  pudding  which  happened  to  gratify  his 
palate.  He  also  settled  pensions  on  the  abbotn  and 
priors,  in  the  proportions  stated  by  Dr.  Lingard  : 
he  erected  six  new  bishoprics,  Westminster,  Ox- 
ford, Peterborough,  Bristol,  Chester,  and  Glouces 
ter  ;  of  which  five  subsist  at  this  day:  and  by  all 
these  moans  of  expense  and  dissipation,  the  profit 
which  the  king  reaped  by  the  seizure  of  rliurrh 
lands  fell  much  short  of  vulgar  opinion.  As  the 
ruin  of  convents  had  been  foreseen  some  years  be- 
fore it  happened,  the  monks  had  taken  care  to 
secrete  most  of  their  stock,  furniture,  and  plate;  so 
that  the  spoils  of  the  great  monasteries  bore  not  in 
these  respects  any  proportion  to  those  of  the  lesser. 

Beside  the  lanJs  possessed  by  the  monasteries, 
the  regular  clergy  enjoyed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  benefices  of  England,  and  of  the  tithes  annexed 
to  them  ;  nnd  these  were  also  at  this  time  transfe 
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to  the  crown,  and  by  that  means  passed  into  the 
hands  of  laymen  ;  an  abuse  which  many  zealous 
churchmen  regarded  as  the  most  criminal  sacrilege. 
The  monks  were  formerly  much  at  their  ease  in 
England,  and  enjoyed  revenues  which  exceeded  the 
regular  and  stated  expense  of  the  house.  We  read 
of  the  abbey  of  Chertsey  in  Surrey,  which  possessed 
seven  hundred  aud  forty-four  pounds  a  year,  though 
it  contained  only  fourteen  monks  :  that  of  Furncss 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln  was  valued  at  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pounds  a  year,  and  contained  about 
thirty.  In  order  to  dissipate  their  revenues,  and 
support  popularity,  the  monks  lived  in  a  hospitable 
manner  ;  and  besides  the  poor  maintained  from  their 
offals,  there  were  many  decayed  gentlemen,  who 
passed  their  lives  in  travelling  from  convent  to  con- 
vent, and  were  entirely  subsisted  at  the  tables  of 
the  friars.  By  this  hospitality,  as  much  as  by  their 
own  inactivity,  did  the  convents  prove  nurseries  of 
idleness  ;  but  the  king,  not  to  give  offence  by  too 
sudden  an  innovation,  bound  the  new  proprietors  of 
abbey  lands  to  support  the  ancient  hospitality.  But 
this  engagement  was  fulfilled  in  very  few  places, 
and  for  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  indignation  with  which 
the  intelligence  of  all  these  acts  of'  violence  was  re- 
ceived at  Home;  and  how  much  the  ecclesiastics  of 
that  court,  who  had  so  long  kept  the  world  in  sub- 
jection by  high  sounding  epithets,  and  by  holy  ex- 
ecrations, would  now  vent  their  rhetoric  against  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Henry.  The  pope  was  at 
last  incited  to  publish  the  bull  which  had  been  passed 
against  that  monarch  ;  and  in  a  public  manner  he  de- 
livered over  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  his  dominions 
to  the  first  invader.  Libels  were  dispersed,  in  which 
he  was  anew  compared  to  the  most  furious  persecu- 
tors in  antiquity  ;  and  the  preference  was  now  given 
to  their  side  :  he  had  declared  war  with  the  dead, 
whom  the  pagans  themselves  respected  ;  was  at  open 
hostility  with  heaven;  and  had  engaged  in  professed 
enmity  with  the  whole  host  of  saints  and  angels. 
Above  all,  he  was  often  reproached  with  his  resem- 
blance to  the  Emperor  Julian,  whom  it  was  said  he 
imitated  in  his  apostacy  and  learning,  though  he 
fell  short  of  him  in  morals.  Henry  could  distin- 
guish in  some  of  these  libels  the  style  and  animosity 
of  his  kinsman  Pole ;  and  he  was  thence  incited  to 
vent  his  rage  by  every  possible  expedient  on  that 
famous  cardinal. 

Reginald  de  la  Pole,  or  Reginald  Pole,  was  de- 
scended from  the  royal  family,  being  fourth  son  of 
the  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  of  thedukeofCla- 
rence.  He  gave,  in  early  youth,  indications  of  that 
fine  genius  and  generous  disposition  by  which  during 
his  whole  life  he  was  so  much  distinguished ;  and 
Henry,  having  conceived  great  friendship  for  him, 
intended  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
dignities ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  future  favours,  he 
conferred  on  him  the  deanery  of  Exeter,  the  better 
to  support  him  in  his  education.  "Pole  was  carrying 
on  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Paris  at  the  time 
when  the  king  solicited  the  suffrages  of  that  learned 
body  in  favour  of  his  divorce  ;  but  though  applied 
to  by  the  English  agent,  he  declined  taking  any 
part  in  the  affair.  Henry  bore  this  neglect  with 
more  temper  than  was  natural  to  him;  and  he  ap- 
peared unwilling,  on  that  account,  to  renounce  all 
friendship  with  a  person  whose  virtues  and  talents 
he  hoped  would  prove  useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
to  his  court  aud  kingdom.  He  allowed  him  still  to 
possess  his  deanery,  and  gave  him  permission  to 
finish  his  studies  at  Padua  :  he  even  paid  him  some 


court,  in  order  to  bring  him  into  his  measures:  and 
wrote  to  him  while  in  that  university,  desiring  him 
to  give  his  opinion  freely  with  regard  to  the  late 
measures  taken  in  England  for  abolishing  the  papal 
authority.  Pole  had  now  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  all  persons  eminent  for  dignity  or 
merit  in  Italy,  Sadolet,  Bembo,  and  other  revivers 
of  true  taste  and  learning ;  and  he  was  moved  by 
these  connexions,  as  well  as  by  religious  zeal,  to 
forget  in  some  respect  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
Henry,  his  benefactor  and  his  sovereign.  He  re- 
plied, by  writing  a  treatise  of  "  the  unity  of  the 
church,"  in  which  he  inveighed  against  the  king's 
supremacy,  his  divorce,  his  second  marriage ;  aud 
he  even  exhorted  the  emperor  to  revenge  on  him 
the  injury  done  to  the  Imperial  family,  and  to  the 
catholic  cause.  Henry,  though  provoked  beyond 
measure  at  this  outrage,  dissembled  his  resentment; 
and  he  sent  a  message  to  Pole,  desiring  hitn  to  re- 
turn to  England,  in  order  to  explain  certain  pas- 
sages in  his  book,  which  he  found  somewhat  obscure 
and  difficult.  Pole  was  on  his  guard  against  this 
insidious  invitation ;  and  was  determined  to  remain 
in  Italy,  where  he  was  universally  beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  provide  for  a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dig- 
nity, who  in  support  of  their  cause  had  sacrificed 
all  his  pretensions  to  fortune  in  his  own  country. 
He  was  created  a  cardinal ;  and  though  he  took  not 
higher  orders  than  those  of  a  deacon,  he  was  sent 
legate  into  Flanders  about  the  year  1537.  Henry  was 
sensible  that  Pole's  chief  intention,  in  choosing  that 
employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous  disposition 
of  the  English  catholics;  and  he  therefore  remon- 
strated in  so  vigorous  a  manner  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  regent  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  she 
dismissed  the  legate  without  allowing  him  to  exer- 
cise his  functions.  The  enmity  which  he  bore  to 
Pole  was  now  as  open  as  it  was  violent ;  and  the 
cardinal  on  his  part  kept  no  farther  measures  in  his 
intrigues  against  Henry.  He  is  even  suspected  of 
having  aspired  to  the  crown,  by  means  of  a  mar- 
riage with  the  Lady  Mary;  and  the  king  was  every 
day  more  alarmed  by  informations  which  he  re- 
ceived of  the  correspondence  maintained  in  England 
by  that  fugitive.  Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  had 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  him  ;  Sir  Edward 
Nevil,  brother  to  the  Lord  Abergavenny;  Sir 
Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  horse  and  knight  of  the 
garter;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  Lord  Montague;  and 
Sir  Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal. 
These  persons  were  indicted  and  tried  and  convicted 
before  Lord  Audley,  who  presided  in  the  trial  as 
high  steward :  they  were  all  executed  except  Sir 
Geoffrey  de  la  Pole,  who  was  pardoned ;  aud  he 
owed  this  grace  to  his  having  first  carried  to  the 
king  secret  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy.  We 
know  little  concerning  the  justice  or  iniquity  of  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  these  men  :  we  only 
know,  that  the  condemnation  of  a  man  who  was  at 
that  time  prosecuted  by  the  court,  forms  no  pre- 
sumption of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  historian  of 
credit  mentions  in  the  present  case  any  complaint 
occasioned  by  these  trials,  we  may  presume  that 
sufficient  evidence  was  produced  against  the  mar- 
quis of  Exeter  and  his  associates. 

Mackintosh  says,  they  wore  most  cruel  and  ini- 
quitous executions,  and  that  the  guilt  of  the  sufferers 
consisted  only  in  their  descent  from  Edward  IV. 
Lingard  says,  "  The  execution  of  men  so  nearly 
allied  to  Hsnry  in  blood,  on  a  charge  so  ill  defined 
and  improbable,  ejicited  a  general  horror ;  and  the 
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king,  in  his  own  vindication,  ordered  a  book  to  be 
published  containing  the  proofs  of  their  real  or  pre- 
tended treason."  And  Hallani  says,  that  in  the  pro- 
cesses against  those  "  implicated  in  charges  of  trea- 
son, we  find  so  much  haste,  such  neglect  of  judicial 
forms,  and  so  blood-thirsty  a  determination  to  obtain 
convictions,  that  we  are  naturally  tempted  to  reckon 
them  among  the  victims  of  revenge  or  rapacity." 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 


Disputation  u-ith  Lambert — A  parliament — Laws  of 
the  six  articlts—Froclamations  made  tqual  to  laws 
— Settlement  of  the  successioti — Kiny's  projects  of 
marriagt — He  marries  Anne  of  Cleva — He  dis- 
likes her — A  parliament — Fall  of  Cromwell — His 
esecutiim — King's  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves — 
His  marriage  with  Catherine  Howard— State  of 
affairs  in  Scotland — Discovery  of  the  Queen's  disso- 
lute lift — A  parliament — Ecclesiuitical  affairs. 

The  rough  hand  of  Henry  seemed  well  adapted 
for  rending  asunder  those  bands  by  which  the  an- 
cient superstition  had  fastened  itself  on  the  kingdom ; 
and  though,  after  renouncing  the  pope's  supremacy, 
and  suppressing  monasteries,  most  of  the  political 
ends  of  reformation  were  already  attained,  few  people 
expected  that  he  would  stop  at  those  innovations. 
The  spirit  of  opposition,  it  was  thought,  would  carry 
him  to  the  utmost  extremities  against  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  lead  him  to  declare  war  against  the 
whole  doctrine,  and  worship,  as  well  as  discipline, 
of  that  mighty  hierarchy.  He  had  formerly  ap- 
pealed from  the  pope  to  a  general  council ;  but  now, 
when  a  general  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Mantua,  he  previously  renounced  all  submission  to 
it,  as  summoned  by  the  pope,  and  lying  entirely 
under  subjection  to  that  spiritual  usurper.  He  en- 
gaged his  clergy  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  like 
purpose  ;  and  he  had  prescribed  to  them  many  other 
deviations  from  ancient  tenets  and  practices.  Cran- 
mer  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  carry 
him  on  in  this  course  ;  and  while  Queen  Jane  lived, 
who  favoured  the  reformers,  he  had,  by  means  of 
her  insinuation  and  address,  been  successful  in  his 
endeavours.  After  her  death  Gardiner,  who  was 
returned  from  his  embassy  to  France,  kept  the  king 
more  in  suspense;  and,  by  feigning  an  unlimited 
submission  to  his  will,  was  frequently  able  to  guide 
him  to  his  own  purposes.  Fox  bishop  of  Hereford 
had  supported  Cranmer  in  his  schemes  for  a  more 
thorough  reformation  ;  but  his  death  had  made  way 
for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  who,  though  he  had 
hitherto  seemed  a  furious  enemy  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  determined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to 
present  interest,  and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of 
(iardiuer,  and  the  partisans  of  the  old  religion, 
(iardincr  himself,  it  was  believed,  had  secretly  en- 
tered into  measures  with  the  pope,  and  even  with 
the  emperor  ;  and  in  concert  with  these  powers  he 
endeavoured  to  preserve,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
ancient  faith  and  worship. 

Henry  wag  so  much  governed  by  passion,  that 
nothinjf  could  have  retarded  his  animosity  and 
oppofiilion  against  Rome,  but  some  other  passion 
which  stripped  his  career,  and  raised  him  new()b- 
jc<  u  of  aiiiniosity.  Though  he  had  gradually,  since 
the  commencement  of  his  scruples  with  regard  to 
hi(  first  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets  of 
that  thcolonical  gvitem  in  which  he  had  been  cdu- 
cati:d,  he  wa»  no  less  poititive  and  dogcriatical  in  the 


few  articles  which  remained  to  him,  than  if  the 
whole  fabric  had  continued  entire  and  unshaken. 
And  though  he  stood  alone  in  his  opinion,  the  flat- 
tery of  courtiers  had  so  inflamed  his  tyrannical  ar- 
rogance, that  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  regulate, 
by  his  own  particular  standard,  the  religious  faith 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  point  on  which  he  chiefly 
rested  his  orthodoxy  happened  to  be  the  real  pre- 
sence ;  that  very  doctrine  in  which,  among  the  num- 
berless victories  of  superstition  over  common  sense, 
her  triumph  is  the  most  signal  and  egregious.  All 
departure  from  this  principle  he  held  to  be  heretical 
and  detestable ;  and  nothing  bethought  would  be 
more  honourable  for  him,  than,  while  he  broke  off 
all  connexions  with  the  Roman  pontiff",  to  maintain 
in  this  essential  article  the  purity  of  the  catholic 
faith. 

There  was  one  Lambert,  a  schoolmaster  in  Lon 
don,  who  had  been  questioned  and  confined  for  un- 
sound opinions  by  Archbishop  Warham;  but  upon 
the  death  of  that  prelate,  and  the  change  of  counsels 
at  court,  he  had  been  released.  Not  terrified  with 
the  danger  which  he  had  incurred,  he  still  conti 
nued  to  promulgate  his  tenets ;  and  having  heard 
Dr.  Taylor,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln,  defend  in 
a  sermon  the  corporal  presence,  he  could  not  for- 
bear expressing  to  Taylor  his  dissent  from  that  doc- 
trine ;  and  he  drew  up  his  objections  under  ten 
several  heads.  Taylor  communicated  the  paper  to 
Dr.  Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and 
who  maintained  that,  though  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  remained  in  the  sacrament,  yet  the  real 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  there  also,  and  were 
in  a  certain  mysterious  manner  incorporated  with 
the  material  elements.  By  the  present  laws  and 
practice  Barnes  was  no  less  exposed  to  the  stake 
than  Lambert;  yet  such  was  the  persecuting  rage 
which  prevailed,  that  he  determined  to  bring  this 
man  to  condign  punishment;  because  in  their  com- 
mon departure  from  the  ancient  faith  he  had  dared 
to  go  one  step  farther  than  himself.  He  engaged 
Taylor  to  accuse  Lambert  before  Cranmer  and  Lati- 
mer, who,  whatever  their  private  opinion  might  be 
on  those  points,  were  obliged  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  established  by  Henry 
When  Lambert  was  cited  before  these  prelates, 
they  endeavoured  to  bend  him  to  a  recantation;  and 
they  were  surprised  when,  instead  of  complying,  he 
ventured  to  appeal  to  the  king. 

The  king,  not  displeased  with  an  opportunity 
where  he  could  at  once  exert  his  supremacy,  and 
display  his  learning,  accepted  the  appeal;  and  re- 
solved to  mix,  in  a  very  unfair  manner,  the  magi- 
strate with  the  disputant.  Public  notice  was  given 
that  ho  intended  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  school- 
master ;  scaffolds  were  erected  in  Westminster-hall 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  audience  :  Henry  aj)- 
pearcd  on  his  throne,  accompanied  with  all  the  en- 
signs of  majesty  :  the  prelates  were  placed  on  his 
right-hand;  the  temporal  peers  on  his  left:  the 
judges  and  most  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  assigned 
them  behind  the  bishops;  the  courtiers  of  greatest 
ilisiinction  behind  the  peers  :  and  in  the  midst  of 
this  splendid  assembly  was  produced  the  unhappy 
Lambert,  who  was  required  to  defend  his  oi>inioU( 
against  his  royal  ant;igonist. 

The  bishop  of  (/hithester  opened  the  conference, 
by  saying  that  Lambert,  being  charged  with  hereti 
cal  pravity,  had  appealed  from  his  bishop  to  the 
king;  as  if  he  expected  more  favour  from  this  ap 
plication,  and  as  if  the  king  could  ever  be  induced 
,  u>  piuicct.  a  lierntic  :  that   though  his  niajet>iy  liad 
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thrown  off  the  usurpation  of  the  see  of  Rome  ;  had 
disincorporated  some  idle  monks,  who  lived  like 
drones  in  a  bee-hive ;  had  abolished  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  images;  had  published  the  Bible  in  Eng- 
lish, for  the  instruction  of  all  his  subjects  ;  and  had 
made  some  lesser  alterations,  which  every  one 
must  approve  of;  yet  was  he  determined  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  to  punish 
with  the  utmost  severity  all  departure  from  it :  and 
that  he  had  taken  the  present  opportunity,  before 
so  learned  and  grave  an  audience,  of  convincing 
Lambert  of  his  errors  ;  but  if  he  still  continued  ob- 
stinate in  them,  he  must  expect  the  most  condign 
punishment. 

After  this  preamble,  which  was  not  very  encou- 
raging, the  king  asked  Lambert,  with  a  stern  coun- 
tenance, what  his  opinion  was  of  Christ's  corporeal 
presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar ;  and  when 
Lambert  began  his  reply  with  some  compliment  to 
his  majesty,  he  rejected  the  praise  with  disdain  and 
indignation.  He  afterwards  pressed  Lambert  with 
arguments  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  school- 
men :  the  audience  applauded  the  force  of  his  rea- 
soning and  the  extent  of  his  erudition :  Cranmer 
seconded  his  proofs  by  some  new  topics :  Gardiner 
entered  the  lists  as  a  support  to  Cranmer :  Tonstal 
took  up  the  argument  after  Gardiner:  Stokesley 
brought  fresh  aid  to  Tonstal :  six  bishops  more  ap- 
peared successively  in  the  field  after  Stokesley  :  and 
the  disputation,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  was  pro- 
longed for  five  hours ;  till  Lambert,  fatigued,  con- 
founded, browbeaten,  and  abashed,  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  silence.  The  king  then,  returning  to  the 
charge,  asked  him  whether  he  were  convinced?  and 
he  proposed,  as  a  concluding  argument,  this  interest- 
ing question.  Whether  he  were  resolved  to  live  or 
to  die  ?  Lambert,  who  possessed  that  courage  which 
consists  in  obstinacy,  replied,  that  he  cast  himself 
wholly  on  his  majesty's  clemency:  the  king  told 
him  that  he  would  be  no  protector  of  heretics ;  and 
therefore  if  that  were  his  final  answer,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  Cromwell,  as 
vicegerent,  pronounced  the  sentence  against  him. 

Collier,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  has  pre- 
served an  account  which  Cromwell  gave  of  this  con- 
ference, in  a  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  king's 
ambassador  in  Germany.  "  The  king's  majesty," 
says  Cromwell,  "  for  the  reverence  of  the  holy  sa- 
crament of  the  altar,  did  sit  openly  in  his  hall,  and 
there  presided  at  the  disputation^  process  and  judg- 
ment of  a  miserable  heretic  sacramentary,  who  was 
burned  the  20th  of  November.  It  was  a  wonder  to 
see  how  princely,  with  how  excellent  gravity  and 
inestimable  majesty  his  highness  exercised  there  the 
very  office  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. How  benignly  his  grace  essayed  to  convert 
the  miserable  man  :  how  strong  and  manifest  rea- 
sons his  highness  alleged  against  him.  I  wish  the 
princes  and  potentates  of  Christendom  to  have  had 
a  meet  place  to  have  seen  it.  Undoubtedly  they 
should  have  much  marvelled  at  his  majesty's  most 
high  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  reputed  him  no 
otherwise  after  the  same,  than  in  a  manner  the 
m-rror  and  light  of  all  other  kings  and  ))rinces  in 
Christendom."  It  was  by  such  flatteries  that  Henry 
was  engaged  to  make  his  sentiments  the  standard  to 
all  mankind  ;  and  was  determined  to  enforce,  by  the 
severest  penalties,  his  strong  and  manifest  reasons 
for  transubstantiation. 

Lambert,  whose  vanity  had  probably  incited  him 
the  more  to  persevere  on  account  of  the  greatness 


terrors  of  the  punishment  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned. His  executioners  took  care  to  make  the 
sufferings  of  a  man  who  had  personally  opposed  the 
king  as  cruel  as  possible  :  he  was  burned  at  a  slow 
fire;  his  legs  and  thighs  were  consumed  to  the 
stumps ;  and  when  there  appeared  no  end  of  his 
torments,  some  of  the  guards,  more  merciful  than 
the  rest,  lifted  him  on  their  halberts,  and  threw  him 
into  the  flames,  where  he  was  consumed.  While 
they  were  employed  iu  this  friendly  office,  he  cried 
aloud  several  times,  "  None  but  Christ,  none  but 
Christ;"  and  these  words  were  in  his  mouth  when 
he  expired. 

Some  few  days  before  this  execution,  four  Dutch 
anabaptists,  three  men  and  a  woman,  had  faggots 
tied  to  their  backs  at  Paul's  cross,  and  were  burned 
in  that  manner.  And  a  man  and  a  woman  of  the 
same  sect  and  country  were  burned  in  Smithfield. 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  English  during 
this  age,  that,  when  they  laboured  under  any  griev- 
ance, they  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  expecting  re- 
dress from  parliament:  on  the  contrary,  they  had 
reason  to  dread  each  meeting  of  that  assembly, 
and  were  then  sure  of  having  tyranny  con- 
verted into  law,  and  aggravated,  perhaps,  with 
some  circumstance,  which  the  arbitrary  prince  and 
his  ministers  had  not  hitherto  devised,  or  did  not 
think  proper  of  themselves  to  carry  into  execution. 
This  abject  servility  never  appeared  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  a  new  parliament  which  the  king  now 
assembled,  and  which,  if  he  had  been  so  pleased, 
might  have  been  the  last  that  ever  sat  in  England. 
But  he  fuund  them  too  useful  instruments  of  domi- 
nion ever  to  entertain  thoughts  of  giving  them  a 
total  exclusion. 

The  chancellor  opened  the  parliament  by  inform- 
ing the  house  of  lords,  that  it  was  his  majesty's 
earnest  desire  to  extirpate  from  his  kingdom  all 
diversity  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  as 
this  undertaking  was,  he  owned,  important  and  ar- 
duous, he  desired  them  to  choose  a  committee  from 
among  themselves,  who  might  draw  up  certain  arti- 
cles of  faith,  and  communicate  them  afterwards 
the  parliament.  The  lords  named  the  vicar-generai, 
Cromwell,  now  created  a  peer,  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishops  of  Durham,  Car 
lisle,  Worcester,  Bath  and  Wells,  Bangor,  and  Ely 
The  house  might  have  seen  what  a  hopeful  task  they 
had  undertaken :  this  small  committee  itself  was 
agitated  with  such  diversity  of  opinion,  that  it  could 
come  to  no  conclusion.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  then 
moved  in  the  house.  That,  since  there  were  no  hopes 
of  having  a  report  from  the  committee,  the  articles 
of  faith,  intended  to  be  established,  should  be  re- 
duced to  six ;  and  a  new  committee  be  appointed  to 
draw  an  act  with  regard  to  them.  As  this  peer  was 
understood  to  speak  the  sense  of  the  king,  his  motion 
was  immediately  complied  with  ;  and  after  a  short 
prorogation,  the  bill  of  the  "  six  articles,"  or  the 
bloody  bill,  as  the  protestants  justly  termed  it,  was 
introduced,  and  having  passed  the  two  houses,  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent. 

In  this  law,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was 
established,  the  communion  in  one  kind,  the  perpe- 
tual obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the  utility  of  pri- 
vate masses,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  auricular  confession.  The  denial  of  the 
first  article  with  regard  to  the  real  presence,  sub- 
jected the  person  to  death  by  fire,  and  to  the  same 
forfeiture  as  in  cases  of  treason  ;  and  admitted  not 
the  privilege  of  abjuring :    an  unheard-of  severity 
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of  any  of  the  other  live  articles,  even  though  re- ; 
canted  was  punishable  by  the  Icrteiture  o:  gcoils 
tinil  cnatt^ls,  and  iniprisonmeul  during  tlic  king's 
pleasure  :  an  obstinate  adherence  to  error,  or  a  re- 
lapse, was  aajudgcd  to  be  felony,  and  (lunishable 
with  death.  The  marriage  of  priestj;  was  subjected 
to  the  same  punishment.  Their  commerce  with 
women  was,  on  the  tirst  offence,  forfeiture  and  im- 
prisonment ;  on  the  second,  death.  The  abstaining 
from  confession,  and  from  receiving  the  oucharist  at 
the  accustomed  times,  subjected  the  person  to  fine 
and  to  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  and 
if  the  criminal  persevered  after,  conviction,  he  was 
punishable  by  death  and  forfeiture,  as  in  cases  of 
felony.  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  by 
the  king  for  inquiring  into  these  heresies  and  irre- 
gular practices;  and  the  ciimiuals  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury. 

The  king,  in  framing  this  law,  laid  his  oppressive 
hand  on  both  parties;  and  even  the  catholics  had 
reason  to  complain,  that  the  friars  and  nuns,  though 
dismissed  their  convent,  should  be  capriciously  re- 
strained to  the  practice  of  celibacy  :  but  as  the  pro- 
testauts  were  chiefly  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
statute,  the  misery  of  adversaries,  according  to  the 
usual  ma.\iras  of  party,  was  regarded  by  the  ad- 
herents to  the  ancient  religion,  as  their  own  prospe- 
rity and  triumph.  Cranmer  had  the  courage  to  op- 
pose this  bill  in  the  house ;  and  though  the  king 
desired  him  to  absent  himself,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  this  proof  of  compliance.  Henry 
was  accustomed  to  Crannier's  freedom  and  sincerity; 
and  being  convinced  of  the  general  rectitude  of  his 
intentions,  gave  him  an  unusual  indulgence  in  this 
particular,  and  never  allowed  even  a  whisper  against 
him.  That  prelate,  however,  was  now  obliged,  in 
obedience  to  the  statute,  to  dismiss  his  wife,  the 
niece  of  Osiandcr,  a  famous  divine  of  Nuremberg; 
and  Henry,  satisfied  with  this  proof  of  submission, 
showed  him  his  fonnci  countenance  and  favour. 
Latimer  and  Shaxton  threw  up  their  bishoprics  on 
account  of  the  law,  and  were  committed  to 
prison. 

The  parliament  having  thus  resigned  all  their  re- 
ligious liberties,  proceeded  to  an  entire  surrender  of 
their  civil ;  and  without  scruple  or  deliberation  Ihey 
made  by  one  act  a  total  subversion  of  the  English 
constitution.  They  gave  to  the  king's  proclamation 
the  same  force  as  to  a  statute  enacted  by  parlia- 
ment; and  to  render  the  matter  worse,  if  possible, 
they  framed  this  law  as  if  it  were  only  declaratory, 
and  were  intended  to  explain  the  natural  extent  of 
royal  authority.  The  preamble  contains,  that  the 
king  had  formerly  set  forth  several  proclamations, 
which  froward  persons  had  wilfully  contemned,  not 
considering  what  a  king  by  his  royal  power  may 
do  ;  that  this  licence  might  encourage  offenders  not 
only  to  disobey  the  laws  of  Almighty  God,  but  also 
todishonourtheking'smost  royal  majesty,  "who  may 
full  ill  bear  it;"  that  sudden  emergencies  often  occur, 
which  require  speedy  remedies,  and  cannot  await 
the  slow  assembling  and  deliberations  of  i)arlia- 
ment ;  and  tliat,  though  tiie  king  was  empowered 
by  his  authority  derived  from  Go<\,  to  consult  the 
public  good  on  these  occasions,  yet  the  opposition 
of  refractory  subjects  might  jiush  him  to  extremity 
and  vi<dcni  c  :  for  these  reasons  the  parliament, 
Ih.it  they  might  remove  all  occasion  of  doubt,  as- 
•  eitaincd  by  a  utatutc  this  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
■nd  enabled  his  majesty,  with  the  advice  of  his 
couU(  il,  to  iot  forth  nroclamations  enjoining  obe- 
dience under  wlit.t^verpaiiib  and  penalties  he  should 


think  proper:    and    these   proclamations   xiere  io 
have  the  force  of  perpetual  laws. 

What  proves  either  a  stupid  or  a  wilful  blindness 
in  .he  parliament  is,  that  they  pretended,  even  after 
this  statute,  to  maintain  some  limitations  in  the  go- 
vernment; and  they  enacted,  that  no  proclamation 
should  deprive  any  person  of  his  lawful  possessions, 
liberties,  inheritances,  privileges,  franchises ;  nor 
yet  infringe  any  common  law  or  laudable  custom  of  | 
the  realm.  They  did  not  consider  that  no  penalty 
could  be  inflicted  upon  the  disobeying  of  proclama- 
tions, without  invading  some  liberty  or  properly  of 
the  subject ;  and  that  the  power  of  enacting  new 
laws  joined  to  the  dispensing  power,  then  exerciset' 
by  the  crown,  amounted  to  a  full  legislative  autlio 
rity.  It  is  true,  the  kings  of  England  had  always 
been  accustomed  from  their  own  authority  to  issue 
proclamations,  and  to  exact  obedience  to  them;  and 
this  prerogative  was,  no  doubt,  a  strong  symptom  ol 
absolute  government:  but  still  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  a  power  which  was  exercised  on  a 
particular  emergence,  and  which  must  be  justified 
by  the  present  expedience  or  necessity ;  and  an 
authority  conferred  by  a  positive  statute,  which 
could  no  longer  admit  of  control  or  limitation. 

Could  any  act  be  more  opposite  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty  than  this  law,  it  would  have  been  another  of 
the  same  parliament.  They  passed  an  act  of  at- 
tainder not  only  against  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the 
Lords  Montague,  Darcy,  Hussey,  and  others,  who 
had  been  legally  tried  and  condemned  ;  but  also 
against  some  persons  of  the  highest  (juality,  who 
had  never  been  accused,  or  examined,  or  convicted. 
The  violent  hatred  which  Henry  bore  to  Cardinal 
Pole  had  extended  itself  to  all  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;  and  his  mother  in  particular,  tlie  countess  of 
Salisbury,  had  on  that  account  become  extremely 
obnoxious  to  him.  She  was  also  accu.sed  of  having 
employed  her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder 
them  from  reading  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  ; 
of  having  procured  bulls  from  Rome,  which  it  is 
said  had  been  seen  at  Coudray,  her  country-seat ; 
and  of  having  kept  a  correspondence  with  her  son, 
the  cardinal :  but  Henry  found,  either  that  these 
offences  could  not  be  proved,  or  that  they  would 
not  by  law  be  subjected  to  such  severe  punishments 
as  he  desired  to  inflict  upon  her.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  proceed  in  a  more  summary  and  more 
tyrannical  manner;  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent 
Cromwell,  who  was  but  too  obsequious  to  his  will, 
to  ask  the  judges  whether  the  parliament  could  at- 
taint a  person  who  was  forthcoming,  without  giving 
him  any  trial,  or  citing  him  to  appear  before  them? 
The  judges  replied,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  (jues- 
tion,  and  that  the  high  court  of  parliament  ought  to 
give  the  example  to  inferior  courts,  of  procceiliiig 
according  to  justice  :  no  inferior  court  could  act  in 
that  arbitrary  manner,  and  they  thought  that  the 
parliament  never  would.  Being  pressed  to  give  a 
more  explicit  answer,  they  replied,  that  if  a  person 
were  atUiinted  in  tliat  manner,  the  attainder  could 
never  afterwards  be  brought  in  question,  but  must 
remain  good  in  law.  Henry  learned  by  this  deci- 
sion, that  such  a  method  of  proceeding,  though  di- 
rectly contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  equity,  was 
yet  practicable  ;  and  this  being  all  he  was  anxious 
to  know,  ho  resolved  to  employ  it  against  the 
counU.'ss  of  Salisbury.  It  must  be  here  remarked, 
that  the  fact  of  the  application  of  this  decision  to 
the  countess's  cose,  no  absolutely  asserted  by  lliiiin-, 
is  subject  to  some  doubt.  Hallam  says,  it  is  not, 
known  to  wlioin  it  was  intended  to  apply  it.    Croiu 
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well  showed  to  the  house  of  peers  a  bannef,  on 
which  were  embroidered  the  five  wounds  of  Christ, 
the  symbol  chosen  by  the  northern  rebels;  and  this 
banner,  he  affirmed,  was  found  in  the  countess's 
house.  No  other  proof  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  order  to  ascertain  her  guilt :  the  parlia- 
ment, apparently  without  further  inquiry,  passed  a 
bin  of  attainder  against  her:  and  they  involved  in 
the  same  bill,  without  any  better  proof,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, Gertrude  marchioness  of  Exeter,  Sir  Adrian 
Fortescue,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dingley.  These  two 
gentlemen  were  executed :  the  marchioness  was 
pardoned,  and  survived  the  king ;  the  countess  re- 
ceived a  reprieve ;  but  was  ultimately  executed  as 
will  be  narrated. 

The  only  beneficial  act  passed  this  session,  was 
that  by  which  the  parliament  confirmed  the  sur- 
render of  the  monasteries ;  yet  even  this  act  con- 
tains much  falsehood,  much  tyranny,  and  were  it 
not  that  all  private  rights  must  submit  to  public  in- 
terest, much  injustice  and  iniquity.     Their  scheme 
of  engaging  the  abbots  to  surrender  their  monas- 
teries  had  been  conducted  with  many  invidious  cir- 
cumstances, as  has  already  been  shown :  arts  of  all 
kinds  had  been  employed ;  every  motive  that  could 
work  on  the  frailty  of  human  nature  had  been  set  be- 
fore them  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  these 
dignified  conventuals  wpre  brought  to  make  a  con- 
cession, which  most  of  them  regarded  as  destructive 
of  their  interests,  as  well  as  sacrilegious  and  crimi- 
nalin  itself.  The  three  abbots  of  Colchester,  Reading, 
and  Glastonbury,  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  and  the  revenue  of  the  convents  had 
been  forfeited.     Besides,  though  none  of  these  vio- 
lences had  taken  place,  the  king  knew  that  a  sur- 
render made  oy  men  who  were   only  tenants  for 
life,  would  not  bear  examination  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  all  sure  by  his  usual  expedi- 
ent, an  act  of  parliament.     In  the  preamble  to  this 
act,  the  parliament  asserts,  that  all  the   surrenders 
made  by  the  abbots  had  been,   "without  constraint, 
of  their  own  accord,  and  according  to  due  course  of 
common  law."    And  in  consequence,  the  two  houses 
confirm  the  surrenders,  and  secure  the  property  of 
the  abbey-lands  to  the  king  and  his  successors  for 
ever.     It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  mitred  abbots 
still  sat  in  the  house  of  peers  ;  and  that  none  of  them 
made    any  protests   against  this  injurious  statute. 
Lingard  says  there  were   twenty-eight  abbots,  and 
the  two  priors  of  Coventry  and  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
We  may  here  introduce  the  last-mentioned  au- 
thor's account  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  an- 
nulling and  dispersing  the  monasteries  :    "  As  soon 
as  an   abbey  was  surrendered;   1st.   The  commis- 
sioners broke  its  real  and  assigned  pensions  to  the 
members :  2d.  The  plate  and  jewels  were  reserved 
for  the  king ;  the  furniture  and  goods  were   sold ; 
and  the  money  was  paid  into  the  augmentation-office, 
lately  established  for  that  very  purpose  :    3rd.  The 
abbot's  lodgings  and  the  offices   were  left  standing 
for  the  convenience  of  the  next  occupant :  the  church, 
cloisters,  and  apartments  for  the  monks  were  stripped 
of  the  lead  and  every  saleable  article,  and  then  left 
to  fall  in   ruins  :    4th.  The  lands  were  by  degrees 
alienated  from  the  crown  by  gift,  sale,  or  exchange. 
From  a  commission  in  Rymer  it  appears  that  the 
lands  sold  at  twenty,  the  buildings  at  fifteen   years' 
purchase  :   the  buyers  were   to  hold  of  the  crown, 
paying  a   reserved  rent,  equal  to   one-tenth  of  the 
usual  rent:    5th.  The  annual  revenue   of  all    the 
fluppressed  houses  amounted  to  142,914/.  I'ls.  9\d., 
abouttheone  and-<-ventie*.h  part  of  the  whole  rental 


of  the  kingdom,  if  Hume  be  correct  in  taking  the 
rental  at  three  millions." 

Lingard  also  mentions  a  curious  spectacle  that 
took  place  about  this  time,  and  which  comes  much 
like  a  burlesque  farce  after  a  momentous  play.  "  At 
the  same  time  Henry  celebrated  his  triumph  over 
the  court  of  Rome,  by  a  naval  exhibition  on  the 
Thames.  Two  galleys  decorated,  the  one  with  the 
royal,  the  other  with  the  pontifical  arms,  met  on  the 
river:  a  stubborn  conflict  ensued;  but  at  length  the 
royalists  boarded  their  antagonist;  and  the  figures 
of  the  pope  and  the  different  cardinals  were  succes- 
sively thrown  into  the  water,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  king,  of  his  court,  and  of  the  citizens." 
In  this  session,  the  rank  of  all  the  great  officers 
of  state  was  fi.xed :  Cromwell,  as  vicegerent,  had 
the  precedency  assigned  him  above  all  of  them- 

As  soon  as  the  act  of  the  six  articles  had  passed, 
the  catholics  were  extremely  vigilant  in  informing 
against  offenders ;  and  no  less  than  five  hundred 
persons  were  in  a  little  time  thrown  into  prison. 
But  Cromwell,  who  had  not  had  interest  to  prevent 
that  act,  was  able  for  the  present  to  elude  its  execu- 
tion. Seconded  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  Chan- 
cellor Audley,  as  well  as  by  Cranmer,  he  remon- 
strated against  the  cruelty  of  punishing  so  many 
delinquents ;  and  he  obtained  permission  to  set 
them  at  liberty.  The  uncertainty  of  the  king's 
humour  gave  each  party  an  opportunity  of  triumph- 
ing in  its  turn.  No  sooner  had  Henry  passed  this 
law,  which  seemed  to  inflict  so  deep  a  wound  on  the 
reformers,  than  he  granted  a  general  permission  for 
every  one  to  have  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible 
in  hi.s  family :  a  concession  regarded  by  that  party 
as  an  important  victory. 

But  as  Henry  was  observed  to  be  much  governed 
by  his  wives  while  he  retained  his  fondness  for  them, 
the  final  prevalence  of  either  party  seemed  much  to 
depend  on  the  choice  of  the  future  queen.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  the  most 
beloved  of  all  his  wives,  he  began  to  think  of  a  new 
marriage.  He  first  cast  his  eye  towards  the  duchess- 
dowager  of  Milan,  niece  to  the  emperor ;  and  he 
made  proposals  for  that  alliance.  But  meeting  with 
difficulties,  he  was  carried  by  his  friendship  for 
Francis  rather  to  think  of  a  French  princess.  He 
demanded  the  duchess-dowager  of  LongueviUe, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine ;  but  Francis  told  him,  that  the  lady 
was  already  betrothed  to  the  king  of  Scotland.  The 
king,  however,  would  not  take  a  refusal :  he  had 
set  his  heart  extremely  on  the  match  :  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  received  of  the  duchess's  accom- 
plishments and  beauty,  had  prepossessed  him  in  her 
favour  ;  and  having  privately  sent  over  Meautys  to 
examine  her  person,  and  get  certain  intelligence  of 
her  conduct,  the  accounts  which  that  agent  brought 
him  served  further  to  inflame  his  desires.  He 
learned  that  she  was  large  ;  and  he  thought  her  on 
that  account  the  more  proper  match  for  him  who 
was  now  become  somewhat  corpulent.  The  pleasure 
too  of  mortifying  his  nephew,  whom  he  did  not  love, 
was  a  further  incitement  to  his  prosecution  of  this 
match ;  and  he  insisted  that  Francis  should  give 
him  the  preference  to  the  king  of  Scots.  But 
Francis,  though  sensible  that  the  alliance  of  England 
was  of  much  greater  importance  to  his  interests, 
would  not  affront  his  friend  and  ally ;  and  to  pre- 
vent further  solicitation,  he  immediately  sent  the 
princess  to  Scotland.  Not  to  shock,  however. 
Henry's  humour,  Francis  made  him  an  offer  of 
Mary  of  Bourbon,  daugiiter  of  tlie  duke  of  Ven- 
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dome  ;  but  as  the  king  was  informed  that  James  '  good  understanding  was  thought  to  have  Uiken 
had  formerly  rejected  this  princess,  he  would  not  place  between  these  rival  monarchs  ;  and  such 
hear  any  further  of  such   a  proposal.     The  French    marks  of  union  appeared  as  gave   great  jealousy  to 


monarch   then  offered   him   the  choice   of  the  two 
vounger  sisters  of  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  ho  as- 
iured' him  that  they  were   nowise  inferior  either  in 
merit  or  size  to  their  eldest  sister,   and  that  one  of 
them  was  even   superior  in  beauty.     The  king  was 
as  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  person  of  his  wives 
as  if  his  heart  had  been  really  susceptible  of  a  deli- 
cate passion;  and  he  was  unwilling  to  trust  any  re- 
lations,  or  even   pictures,   with  regard  to  this  im- 
portant particular.     He  proposed  to  Francis,  that 
thev  should  have  a  conference  at  Calais,  on  pretence 
of  business;  and   that  this  monarch  should  bring 
along  with  him  the  two  princesses  of  Guise,  together 
with  the  finest  ladies  of  quality  in  France,  that  he 
might  make  a  choice  among  them.     But  the  gallant 
spirit  of  Francis  was  shocked  with  the  proposal :  he 
was   impressed  with  too  much  regard,   he  said,  for 
the  fair  sex,  to  carry  ladies  of  the  first  quality  like 
geldings  to  a  market,  there  to  be  chosen  or  rejected 
by  the  humour  of  the  purchaser.  Henry  would  hearken 
to  none  of  these  niceties,  but  still  insisted  on  his  pro- 
posal; which,   however,  notwithstanding  Francis's 
earnest  desire  of  obliging  him,  was  finally  rejected. 
The  king  then  began  to  turn  his  thoughts  (or  as 
Lingard  more  probably  avers,  was  the  more  ready 
to  listen  to  the  euggestions  of  Cromwell,)  towards  a 
German  alliance ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  Smal- 
caldic  league  were  e.Ktrcmcly  disgusted  with  the 
emperor  on   account  of  his  persecuting  their  reli- 
gion, he  hoped,  by  matching  biniself  into   one  of 
their  families,  to  renew  a  connexion  which  he  re- 
garded as  so  advantageous  to  him.     Cromwell  pro- 
posed to  him  Anne  of  Cleves,   whose  father,   the 
duke  of  that  name,  had  great  interest  among  the 
Lutheran  princes,   and  whose  sister,  Sibylla,  was 
married  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,   the  head  of  the 
protcstant  league.      A    flattering    picture   of   the 
princess  by  Hans   Holbein  determined   Henry  to 
apply  to  her  father;  and  after  some   negotiation, 
the  marriage,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
elector  of   Saxony,   was    at   last   concluded  ;    and 
Anne  was  sent  over  to  England.     The  king,  impa- 
tient to  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  person  of  his 
bride,  came  privately  to  Rochester,  and  got  a  sight 
of  her.     He  found  her  large  indeed,  and  tall,  as  he 
could  wish  ;  but  utterly  destitute  both  of  beauty  and 
grace ;  very  unlike  the   pictures  and    representa- 
tions which  he  had  received  :  he  swore  she  was  a 
great  F'landers  marc ;  and  declared  that  he  never 
could  possibly  bear  her  any  affection.     The  matter 
was  worse  when  he  found  that  she  could  speak  no 
language   but  Dutch,  of  which  he  was  entirely  ig- 
norant ;  and  that  the  charms  of  her  conversation 
were  not  likely  to  compensate  for  the  homeliness  of 
her  person.     He  returned  to  Greenwich  very  me- 
lancholy ;  and  he  much  lamented  his  hard  fate  to 
Cromwell,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Russel,  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,   and  Sir  Anthony  Denny.     This  last  gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  give  him  comfort,  told  him,  that 
hid  misfortune  waa  common  to  him  with  all  kings, 
who  could   not,   like    private   persons,    choose    for 
themselves  ;  but  must  receive  their  wives  from  the 
judgment  and  fancy  of  others 


the  court  of  England.  The  emperor,  who  knew  the 
generous  nature  of  Francis,  even  put  a  confidence 
in  him,  which  is  rare  to  that  degree  among  great 
princes.  An  insurrection  had  been  raised  in  the 
Low-Countries  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ghent,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 
Charles,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  Spain,  resolved 
to  go  in  person  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  appease 
those  disorders ;  but  he  found  great  difliculties  in 
choosing  the  manner  of  his  passing  thither.  The 
road  by  Italy  and  Germany  was  tedious  ;  the  voyage 
through  the  channel  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the 
English  naval  power.  He  asked  Francis's  permis- 
sion to  pass  through  his  dominions ;  and  he  en- 
trusted himself  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  whom  he 
had  so  mortally  offended.  The  French  monarch  re- 
ceived him  at  Paris  with  great  magnificence  and 
courtesy ;  and  though  prompted  both  by  revenge 
and  interest,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  of  his  mistress 
and  favourites,  to  make  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity,  he  conducted  the  emperor  safely  out  of 
his  dominions  ;  and  would  not  so  much  as  speak  to 
him  of  business  during  his  abode  in  France,  lest  his 
demands  should  bear  the  air  of  violence  upon  his 
royal  guest. 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  these  particulars, 
believed  that  an  entire  and  cordial  union  had  taken 
place  between  these  princes  ;  and  that  their  religious 
zeal  might  prompt  them  to  fall  with  combined  arm* 
upon  England.  An  alliance  with  the  German 
princes  seemed  now  more  than  ever  requisite  for 
his  interest  and  safety  ;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  sent 
back  the  princess  of  Cleves,  such  an  affront  would 
be  highly  resented  by  her  friends  and  family.  He 
was  therefore  resolved,  notwithstanding  his  aversion 
to  her,  to  complete  the  marriage  ;  and  he  told 
Cromwell,  that  since  matters  had  gone  so  far,  he 
must  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.  After  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated  his  disgust  was  confirmed, 
and  he  made  some  coarse  remarks  upon,  and  even 
threw  out  imputations  against,  the  honour  of  the 
new  queen.  He  continued,  however,  to  cohabit 
with  Anne  ;  he  even  seemed  to  repose  his  usual 
confidence  in  Cromwell ;  but  though  he  exerted  this 
command  over  himself,  a  discontent  lay  lurking  in 
his  breast,  and  was  ready  to  burst  out  on  the  first 
opportunitj-. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Lingard 
of  the  fall  of  Cromwell.  "  The  unfortunate  mar- 
riage had  already  shaken  the  credit  of  Cromwell: 
his  fall  was  hastened  by  a  theological  quarrel  be- 
tween Dr.  Barnes,  one  of  his  dependants,  and  Gar- 
diner bishop  of  Winchester.  In  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  the  prelate  had  severely  censured 
the  presumption  of  those  preachers,  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  established  creed,  inculcated  the  Luthe- 
ran tenet  of  justification  by  faith  without  works.  A 
fortnight  later.  Dr.  Barnes,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Luther,  boldly  defended  the  condemned  doctrine 
from  the  same  pulpit,  and  indulged  in  a  scurrilous 
invective  against  the  bishop.  The  king  summoned 
the  preacher  before  himself  and  a  commission  of 
divines;  discussed  with  him  several  points  of  con 


It  was  the  subject  of  debate  among  the  king's  |  trovcrted  doctrine ;  prevailed  on  him  to  sign  a  re- 
counsellors,  whether  the  marriage  could  not  yet  be  i  cantation  ;  and  enjoined  him  to  preach  on  the  same 
dissolved,  and  the  princess  be  sent  back  to  her  own  subject  a  second  time  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
country.  Henry's  situation  seemed  at  that  time  \  Easter.  Barnes  affected  to  obey.  He  read  his/e- 
Terv  critical.  After  the  ten  years  truce  concluded  canution  before  the  audience ;  publicly  asked  par- 
(Mfiween  the  emperor   and  the   king  ot    France,   a    don  of   Gardiner;    and  tnen,   proceedliii;  with  )ii» 
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sermon,  maintained  in  still  stronger  terms  the  very 
doctrine  which  he  had  recanted.  Irritated  by  this 
insult,  the  king  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  with 
Garret  and  Jerome,  two  preachers  who,  placed  in 
similar  circumstances,  had  thought  proper  to  follow 
his  example. 

"  It  was  generally  believed  that  Henry's  resent- 
ment against  Barnes  would  beget  suspicions  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  minister  by  whom  Barnes  had 
hitherto  been  protected  :  and  so  confidently  did 
Cromwell's  enemies  anticipate  his  disgrace,  that  his 
two  principal  offices,  those  of  vicar-general  and 
keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  were  already,  according  to 
report,  shared  between  Tunstal  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  Clarke  bishop  of  Bath,  prelates  of  the  old 
learning,  who  had  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
council.  The  king,  however,  subdued  or  dissembled 
his  suspicions:  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  public, 
Cromwell,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament, 
(12th  April,  1540,)  took  his  usual  seat  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  delivered  a  royal  message.  It  was, 
he  said,  with  sorrow  and  displeasure  that  his  ma- 
jesty beheld  the  religious  dissensions  which  divided 
the  nation  ;  that  on  the  one  baud  presumption  and 
liberty  of  the  flesh,  on  the  other  attachment  to  an- 
cient errors  and  superstitions,  had  generated  two 
factions,  which  reciprocally  branded  each  other  with 
the  opprobrious  names  of  papists  and  heretics  :  that 
both  abused  the  indulgence  which,  of  his  great 
goodness,  the  king  had  granted  them  of  reading  the 
Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue,  these  to  introduce 
error,  those  to  uphold  superstition  :  and  that  to  re- 
medy such  evils,  his  majesty  had  appointed  two 
committees  of  prelates  and  doctors,  one  to  set  forth 
a  pure  and  sincere  declaration  of  doctrine,  the  other 
to  determine  what  ceremon^s  ought  to  be  retained, 
what  to  be  abolished ;  had  strictly  commanded  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  with  the  judges  and  magis- 
trates, to  put  in  execution  the  laws  already  made 
respecting  religion  :  and  now  required  the  aid  of 
the  two  houses  to  enact  penalties  against  those 
who  should  treat  with  irreverence,  or  explain  rashly 
and  erroneously  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  The  vicar-general  now  seemed  to  monopolize 
the  royal  favour.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  thirty 
manors  belonging  to  suppressed  monasteries  :  the 
title  of  earl  of  Essex  (the  last  earl,  Henry  Buuchier, 
had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  March  12,) 
was  revived  (April  18)  in  his  favour;  and  the  office 
of  lord  chamberlain  was  added  to  his  other  appoint- 
ments. He  continued  as  usual  to  conduct  in  par- 
liament the  business  of  the  crown.  He  introduced 
two  bills  vesting  the  property  of  the  knights  hospi- 
tallers in  the  king,  and  settling  a  competent  jointure 
on  the  queen  :  and  he  procured  from  the  laity  the 
almost  unprecedented  subsidy  of  four-tenths  and 
fifteenths,  besides  ten  per  cent,  on  their  income 
from  lands,  and  five  per  cent,  on  their  goods  ;  and 
from  the  clergy  a  grant  of  two-tenths,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  on  their  incomes  for  two  years.  This  was 
the  first  clerical  subsidy,  which,  though  granted  in 
convocation,  was  confirmed  by  parliament.  The 
object  was  to  make  such  subsidies  liable  to  be  levied 
by  distress,  which  before  were  levied  by  censures  in 
the  spiritual  courts.  So  far  indeed  was  Cromwell 
from  apprehending  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  that 
he  committed  to  the  Tower  the  Bishop  of  Chichester 
and  Dr.  Wilson,  on  a  charge  of  having  relieved 
prisoners  confined  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, and  threatened  with  the  royal  displeasure 
his  chief  opponents,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and  Bath. 


"  But  Henry  in  the  mean  time  had  ascertained 
that  Barnes  was  the  coafidential  agent  of  Cromwell; 
that  he  had  been  employed  in  secret  missions  to 
Germany ;  and  that  he  had  been  the  real  negotiator  of 
the  late  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  Hence  the 
king  easily  persuaded  himself  that  the  insolence  of 
the  agent  arose  from  confidence  in  the  protection  of 
the  patron  :  that  his  vicar-general,  instead  of  watch-- 
ing  over  the  purity  of  the  faith,  had  been  the  pro- 
tector of  heretics  :  and  that  his  own  domestic  hap- 
piness had  been  sacrificed  by  his  minister  to  the 
interests  of  a  religious  faction.  He  now  recollected 
that  when  he  proposed  to  send  Anne  back  to  her 
brother,  he  had  been  dissuaded  b>'  Cromwell :  and 
he  moreover  concluded,  from  ths  sudden  change 
in  her  behaviour,  that  his  intention  of  procuring  a 
divorce  had  been  betrayed  to  her  by  the  same  mini- 
ster. The  earl  seems  to  have  had  no  suspicion  of 
his  approaching  fate.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  June  he  attended  in  his  place  in  the  house  of 
lords  :  at  three  the  same  afternoon  he  was  arrested 
at  the  council-board  on  a  charge  of  high  treason." 

The  following  account  of  his  impeachment  is  from 
Mackintosh.  "  A  biU  to  attaint  him  of  high  trea 
son  was  read  a  first  time  on  the  17th  June,  on 
which  day  he  took  his  place  as  earl  of  Essex,  and 
vicegerent  of  the  king,  in  the  royal  character  of 
supreme  head  of  the  church.  So  far  was  the  ac- 
cused from  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  that  in 
two  days  more,  viz.  on  the  19th,  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  and  third  time,  passed  unanimously,  and 
sent  down  to  the  house  of  commons.  On  the  29th 
of  June  it  came  back  from  the  commons,  and  was 
once  more  passed  by  the  lords  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  He  was  charged  by  the  bill  of  attainder 
with  heresy  and  treason:  the  first,  because  he 
favoured  heretical  preachers,  patronised  their  works, 
and  discouraged  informations  against  them :  the 
second,  because  he  had  received  bribes,  released 
many  prisoners  confined  for  misprision  of  treason, 
and  performed  several  acts  of  royal  authority  with- 
out  warrant  from  the  king;  but  more  especially 
because  he  had  declared,  two  years  before,  '  that  if 
the  king  would  turn  from  the  preachers  of  the  new 
learning,  yet  he,  Cromwell,  would  not;  but  would 
fight  in  the  field  in  his  own  person,  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  to  defend  it  against  the  king  himself.' 
But  the  condemnation  of  a  man  unheard  is  a  case 
in  which  the  strongest  presumptions  against  the 
prosecution  are  warranted.  That  he  was  zealous 
for  further  reformation  is  certain  :  that  he  may  have 
used  warm  language  to  express  his  zeal ;  that  he 
may  have  transgressed  the  bounds  of  official  duty 
to  favour  the  new  opinion,  are  allegations  in  them- 
selves not  improbable :  but  as  we  do  not  know  the 
witnesses  wlro  gave  testimony;  as  we  do  not  even 
know  whether  there  were  any  examined  ;  and, 
indeed,  know  nothing  but  that  he  was  not  heard  in 
his  own  defence  ;  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  whether 
the  words  or  deeds  ascribed  to  Cromwell  were  really 
his  or  not,  is  a  question,  without  any  decision  on 
which  the  judicial  proceedings  (if  they  deserve  that 
name)  may  be  pronounced  to  be  altogether  void  o 
any  shadow  of  justice.  Cranmer,  in  a  very  earnest 
and  persuasive  letter,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
the  king  the  preservation  of  Cromwell's  life.  The 
archbishop,  like  Atticus,  never  forsook  his  friends 
in  their  distress  ;  but,  like  that  famous  Roman,  he 
too  often  bent  the  knee  to  their  oppressors. 

"  The  character  of  Cromwell  may  be  estimated 
from  the  following  extracts  from  a  memoranduin 
book  of  that  minister,  published  by  Mr.  Ellis  : — 
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"  Item — the  abbot  of  Reding  to  be  sent  down  to 
he  tried  and  executed  at  Reding,  with  his  com- 
plices." 

"  Item — the  abbot  of  Glastonbury  to  be  tried  at 
Glaston,  and  also  to  be  executed  there,  with  his 
complices." 

"  Item — to  advertise  the  king  of  the  ordering  of 
.  maisttr  Fisher"  (the  bishop). 

"  Item — to  know  his  pleasure  touching  maister 
More"  (sir  Thomas  More). 

"  Item — when  maister  Fisher  shall  go." 

"  Item — to  send  unto  the  king  by  Raffe  the  be- 
haviour of  maister  Fisher." 

"  To  send  Gurdon   to  the  Tower,   to  be  rakked." 

"  The  execution  of  Cromwell,  though  an  act  of 
flagrant  injustice,  was  for  a  time  popular.  The 
most  active  conductor  of  a  wide  system  of  confisca- 
tion must  do  much  wrong,  besides  what  is  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  rapine.  He  must  often  cover 
his  robberies  by  false  accusations  and  unjust  e.xe- 
cutions.  He  treats  the  complaints  of  the  spoiled  as 
crimes.  He  excites  revolt,  and  is  the  author  of 
that  necessity  which  compels  him  to  punish  the  ro- 
Tolfers.  He  connives  at  the  atrocities  of  his  sub- 
alterns ;  for  with  what  face  can  the  leader  of  a 
gang  reprove  banditti  for  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
which  are  the  cement  of  their  discipline  and  the 
wages  of  their  obedience?" — We  now  return  to 
Hume. 

Cromwell  endeavoured  to  soften  the  king  by  the 
most  humble  supplications,  but  all  to  no  purpose  : 
it  was  not  the  practice  of  that  prince  to  ruin  his 
ministers  and  favourites  by  halves  ;  and  though  the 
unhappy  prisoner  once  wrote  to  him  in  so  moving  a 
strain  as  even  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  he 
hardened  himself  against  all  movements  of  pity, 
and  refused  his  pardon.  The  conclusion  of  Crom- 
well's letter  ran  in  these  words  :  "  I,  a  most  woeful 
prisoner,  am  ready  to  submit  to  death  when  it  shall 
please  God  and  your  majesty  ;  and  yet  the  frail  flesh 
incites  me  to  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and  par- 
don of  mine  oflcnces.  Written  at  the  Tower  with 
the  heavy  heart  and  trembling  hand  of  your  high- 
ness's  most  miserable  prisoner,  and  poor  slave, 
Thomas  Cromwell."  And  a  little  below,  "  Most 
gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  mercy,  mercy." 
When  brought  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  avoided 
all  earnest  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  all 
complaints  against  the  sentence  pronounced  upon 
him.  He  knew  that  Henry  would  resent  on  his 
son  those  symptoms  of  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
that  his  death  alone  would  not  terminate  that  mo- 
narch's vengeance.  He  was  a  man  of  prudence, 
industry,  and  abilities  ;  worthy  of  a  better  master 
and  of  a  better  fate.  Though  raised  to  the  summit 
of  power  from  a  low  origin,  he  betrayed  no  inso- 
lence or  contempt  towards  his  inferiors;  and  was 
careful  to  remember  all  the  obligations  which,  during 
his  more  humble  fortune,  he  had  owed  to  any  one. 
He  had  served  as  a  private  sentinel  in  the  Italian 
wars ;  when  he  received  some  good  offices  from  a 
LuciiucBc  merchant,  who  had  entirely  forgotten  his 
person,  as  well  as  the  service  which  h'c  had  rendered 
nim.  Cromwell  in  his  grandeur  happened  at  Lon- 
don to  cast  his  eye  on  his  benefactor,  now  reduced 
to  poverty  by  misfortunes.  He  immediately  sent 
fur  him,  reminded  him  of  their  ancient  friendship, 
and  by  his  grateful  assistance  reinstated  him  in  his 
former  proiperity  and  opulence. 

The  measures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of 
Cleves  were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the 
bill  of  attainder  agaioat  Cromwell.     The  houae  of 


peers,  in  conjunction  with  the  commons,  applied  to 
the  king  by  petition,  desiring  that  he  would  allow 
his  marriage  to  be  examined  ;  and  orders  were  im- 
mediately given  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  convo- 
cation. Anne  had  formerly  been  contracted  by  her 
father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  ;  but  she,  as  well  as 
the  duke,  were  at  that  time  under  age,  and  the  con- 
tract had  been  afterwards  annulled  by  consent  of 
both  parties.  The  king,  however,  pleaded  this  pre- 
contract as  a  ground  of  divorce ;  and  he  added  two 
reasons  more,  which  may  seem  a  little  extraordi- 
nary ;  that  when  he  espoused  Anne  he  had  not 
"  inwardly"  given  his  consent,  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  proper  to  consummate  the  marriage.  The 
convocation  was  satisfied  with  these  reasons,  and 
solemnly  annulled  the  marriage  between  the  king 
and  queen  :  the  parliament  ratified  the  decision  of 
the  clergy  ;  and  the  sentence  was  soon  after  notified 
to  the  princess. 

To  show  how  much  Henry  sported  with  law  and 
common  sense ;  how  servilely  the  parliament  fol- 
lowed all  his  caprices  ;  and  how  much  both  of  them 
were  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  ;  an  act  was  passed 
this  session,  declaring  that  a  pre-contract  should  be 
no  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage  ;  as  if  that  pre- 
text had  not  been  made  use  of  both  in  the  case  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  Anne  of  Cleves.  But  the  king's 
intention  in  this  law  is  said  to  be  a  design  of  re- 
storing the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  her  right  of  legi- 
timacy ;  and  it  was  his  character  never  to  look 
further  than  the  present  object,  without  regarding 
the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  The  parliament 
made  it  high  treason  to  deny  the  dissolution  of 
Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves. 

Anne  was  blessed  with  a  happy  insensibility  of 
temper,  even  in  the  points  which  the  most  nearly 
affect  her  sex  ;  and  the  king's  aversion  towards 
her,  as  well  as  his  prosecution  of  the  divorce,  had 
never  given  her  the  least  uneasiness.  She  willingly 
hearkened  to  terms  of  accommodation  with  him; 
and  when  he  offered  to  adopt  her  as  his  sister,  to 
give  her  place  next  the  queen  and  his  own  daughter, 
and  to  make  a  settlement  of  three  thousand  pounds 
a  year  upon  her;  she  accepted  of  the  conditions, 
and  gave  her  consent  to  the  divorce.  She  even 
wrote  to  her  brother  (for  her  father  was  now  dead,) 
that  she  had  been  very  well  used  in  England,  and 
desired  him  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  king. 
The  only  instance  of  pride  which  she  betrayed  was, 
that  she  refused  to  return  to  her  own  country  after 
the  affront  which  she  had  received  ;  and  she  lived 
and  died  in  England. 

Notwithstanding  Anne's  moderation,  this  inci- 
dent produced  a  great  coldness  between  the  king 
and  the  German  princes;  but  as  the  situation  of 
Europe  was  now  much  altered,  Henry  was  the  more 
indifferent  about  their  resentment.  The  close  in- 
timacy which  had  taken  place  between  Francis  and 
Charles  had  subsisted  during  a  very  short  time: 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  characters  soon  renewed, 
witii  greater  violence  than  ever,  their  former  jea- 
lousy and  hatred.  While  Charles  remained  at 
Fans,  Francis  had  been  imprudently  engaged,  by 
his  open  temper,  and  by  that  satisfaction  which  a 
noble  mind  naturally  feels  in  performing  generoui 
actions,  to  make  in  confidence  some  dangerous  di»- 
coveries  to  that  interested  monarch  ;  and  having  now 
lost  all  suspicion  of  his  rival,  he  hoped  thai  the  em- 
peror and  he,  supporting  each  other,  might  neglect 
every  other  alliance.  He  not  only  communicated  to 
his  guest  the  slate  of  his  negotiations  with  Sultan 
Solyman  and  Iho  Venetians;  he  also  laid  open  tht 
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solicitations  which  he  had  received  from  the  court 
of  England  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  against 
him.  Charles  had  no  sooner  reached  his  own  do- 
minions, than  he  showed  himself  unworthy  of  the 
friendly  reception  which  he  had  met  with.  He 
absolutely  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  put  the 
duke  of  Orleans  in  possession  of  the  Milanese.  He 
informed  Solyman  and  the  senate  of  Venice  of  the 
treatment  which  they  had  received  from  their  ally ; 
and  he  took  care  that  Henry  should  not  be  ignorant 
how  readily  Francis  had  abandoned  his  ancient 
friend,  to  whom  he  owed  such  important  obliga- 
tions, and  had  sacrificed  him  to  a  new  confederate. 
He  even  poisoned  and  misrepresented  many  things 
which  the  unsuspecting  heart  of  the  French  mo- 
narch had  disclosed  to  him.  Had  Henry  possessed 
true  judgment  and  generosity,  this  incident  alone 
had  been  sufficient  to  guide  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
ally.  But  his  domineering  pride  carried  him  im- 
mediately to  renounce  the  friendship  of  Francis, 
who  had  so  unexpectedly  given  the  preference  to 
the  emperor :  and  as  Charles  invited  him  to  a  re- 
newal of  ancient  amity,  he  willingly  accepted  of 
the  offer ;  and  thinking  himself  secure  in  this  al- 
liance, he  neglected  the  friendship  both  of  France 
and  of  the  German  princes. 

The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  affairs  was  extremely  agreeable  to  his 
catholic  subjects ;  and  as  it  had  perhaps  contributed, 
among  other  reasons,  to  the  ruin  of  Cromwell,  it 
made  them  entertain  hopes  of  a  final  prevalence 
over  their  antagonists.  The  marriage  of  the  king 
with  Catherine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, which  followed  soon  after  his  divorce  from 
Anne  of  Cleves,  was  also  regarded  as  a  favourable 
incident  to  their  party ;  and  the  subsequent  events 
corresponded  to  their  expectations.  The  king's 
councils  being  now  directed  by  Norfolk  and  Gardi- 
ner, a  furious  persecution  commenced  against  the 
protestants;  and  the  law  of  the  six  articles  was  exe- 
cuted with  rigour.  Dr.  Barnes,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  Lambert's  execution,  felt  in  his  turn  the 
severity  of  the  persecuting  spirit;  and,  by  a  bill 
which  passed  in  parliament,  he  was,  without  trial, 
condemned  to  the  flames,  together  with  Jerome  and 
Gerrard.  He  discussed  theological  questions  even 
at  the  stake  ;  and  as  the  dispute  between  him  and  the 
sheriff  turned  upon  the  invocation  of  saints,  he  said  that 
he  doubted  whether  the  saints  could  pray  for  us  ;  but 
if  they  could,  he  hoped  in  half  an  hour  to  be  praying 
for  the  sheriff  and  all  the  spectators.  He  next  en- 
treated the  sheriff  to  carry  to  the  king  his  dying  re- 
quest, which  he  fondly  imagined  would  have  autho- 
rity with  that  monarch  who  had  sent  him  to  the 
stake.  The  purport  of  this  request  was,  that  Henr)-, 
besides  repressing  superstitious  ceremonies,  should 
be  extremely  vigilant  in  preventing  fornication  and 
common  swearing. 

While  Henry  was  exerting  this  violence  against 
the  protestants,  he  spared  not  the  catholics  who  de- 
nied his  supremacy;  and  a  foreigner  at  that  time  in 
England  had  reason  to  say,  that  those  who  were 
against  the  pope  were  burned,  and  those  who  were 
for  him  were  hanged.  The  king  even  displayed  in 
an  ostentatious  manner  this  tyrannical  impartiality, 
which  reduced  both  parties  to  subjection,  and  in- 
fused terror  into  every  breast.  Barnes,  Gerrard, 
and  Jerome,  had  been  carried  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion on  three  hurdles  ;  and  along  with  them  there 
vas  placed  on  each  hurdle  a  catholic,  who  was  also 
executed  for  his  religion.  These  catholics  were 
Abel,  Fetherstone,  and  Powel,  vho  declared  that] 


the  most  grievous  part  of  their  punishment  was  the 
being  coupled  to  such  heretical  miscreants  as  suffered 
with  them. 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  English  seemed  to  be  to- 
tally sunk  under  the  despotic  power  of  Henry,  there 
appeared  some  symptoms  of  discontent.  An  incon- 
siderable rebellion  broke  out  in  Yorkshire,  headed 
by  Sir  John  Nevil ;  but  it  was  soon  suppressed,  and 
Nevil,  with  other  ringleaders,  was  executed.  The 
rebels  were  supposed  to  have  been  instigated  by  the 
intrigues  of  Cardinal  Pole;  and  the  king  was  in- 
stantly determined  to  make  the  countess  of  Salis- 
bury, who  already  lay  under  sentence  of  death, 
suffer  for  her  son's  offences. 

"  In  the  prison,"  says  Lingard,  "  and  on  the 
scaffold,  she  maintained  the  dignity  of  her  rank 
and  descent :  and  when  she  was  told  to  lay  her  head 
on  the  block,  '  No,'  she  replied,  '  my  head  never 
committed  treason :  if  you  will  have  it,  you  must 
take  it  as  you  can.'  She  was  held  down  by  force ; 
and  while  the  executioner  performed  his  office,  ex- 
claimed, '  Blessed  are  they  who  suffer  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake.'  "  It  is  generally  said  that 
the  executioner  performed  his  office  very  unskil- 
fully, and  made  several  ineffectual  blows  at  his 
victim  before  he  effected  his  purpose. 

Thus  perished  (says  Hume)  the  last  of  the  line 
of  Plantagenet,  which  with  great  glory,  but  still 
greater  crimes  and  misfortunes,  had  governed  Eng- 
land for  the  space  of  three  hundred  years.  Lord 
Leonard  Grey,  a  man  who  had  formerly  rendered 
service  to  the  crown,  was  also  beheaded  for  treason 
soon  after  the  countess  of  Salisbury.  We  know 
little  concerning  the  grounds  of  his  prosecution. 
He  was  charged  with  mal-  dministration  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland,  and  with  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  his  nephew  Gerald  Fitzgerald. 

The  insurrection  in  the  north  engaged  Henry  to 
make  a  progress  thither,  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds 
of  his  people,  to  reconcile  them  to  his  government, 
and  to  abolish  the  ancient  superstitions,  to  which 
those  parts  were  much  addicted.  He  had  also  an- 
other motive  for  this  journey  :  he  purposed  to  have 
a  conference  at  York  with  his  nephew  the  king  of 
Scotland,  and,  if  possible,  to  cement  a  close  and  in- 
dissoluble union  with  that  kingdom. 

The  same  spirit  of  religious  innovation  which  had 
seized  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  made  its  way  into 
Scotland,  and  had  begun,  before  this  period,  to  excite 
the  same  jealousies,  fears,  and  persecutions.  But 
the  most  dangerous  symptom  for  the  clergy  in  Scot- 
land was,  that  the  nobility,  from  the  example  of 
England,  had  cast  a  wishful  eye  on  the  church  re- 
venues, and  hoped,  if  a  reformation  took  place,  to 
enrich  themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  ecclesiastics. 
James  himself,  who  was  very  poor,  and  was  some- 
what inclined  to  magnificence,  particularly  in  build- 
ing, had  been  swayed  by  like  motives ;  and  began 
to  threaten  the  clergy  with  the  same  fate  that  had 
attended  them  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Henry 
also  never  ceased  exhorting  his  nephew  to  imitate 
his  example ;  and  being  moved  both  by  the  pride  of 
making  proselytes,  and  the  prospect  of  security, 
should  Scotland  embrace  a  close  union  with  him,  he 
solicited  the  king  of  Scots  to  meet  him  at  York ;  and 
he  obtained  a  promise  to  that  purpose. 

The  ecclesiastics  were  alarmed  at  this  resolution 
of  James,  and  they  employed  every  expedient  in 
order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  it.  They  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  innovation ;  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  aggrandizing  the  nobility,  already 
too  powerful;  the  hazard  of  putting  himself  into  tlie 
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bunds  of  the  English,  his  hereditary  enemies  ;  the 
dependence  on  them  which  must  ensue  upon  his 
losmg  the  friendship  of  France,  and  of  all  foreign 
powers.  To  these  considerations  they  added  Ihe 
prospect  of  immediate  interest,  by  which  they  found 
the  king  to  be  much  governed  :  ihoy  offered  him  a 
present  gratuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  :  they  pro- 
mised him  that  the  church  should  always  be  ready 
to  contribute  to  his  supply :  and  they  pointed  out  to 
him  the  confiscation  of  heretics,  as  the  means  of 
filling  his  exchequer,  and  of  adding  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a-year  to  the  crown  revenues.  The 
insinuations  of  his  new  queen,  to  whom  youth, 
beautv,  and  address  had  given  a  powerful  influence 
over  him,  seconded  all  these  reasons  ;  and  James 
was  at  last  engaged  first  to  delay  his  journey,  then 
•o  send  e.xcuses  to  the  king  of  England,  who  had 
already  come  to  York,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
interview.* 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  disappointment,  and  en- 
raged at  the  affront,  vowed  vengeance  against  his 
nephew;  and  he  began,  by  permitting  piracies  at 
sea  and  incursions  at  land,  to  put  his  threats  in  exe- 
rution.  But  he  received  soon  after,  in  his  own  family, 
an  affront  to  which  he  was  much  more  sensible,  and 
which  touched  him  in  a  point  where  he  always 
showed  an  extreme  delicacy.  He  had  thought  him- 
self very  happy  in  his  new  marriage :  the  agreeable 
person  and  disposition  of  Catherine  had  entirely 
captivated  his  affections ;  and  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  devoted  attachment  to  her.  He  had  even  pub- 
licly, in  his  chapel,  returned  solemn  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  the  felicity  which  the  conjugal  state 
afforded  him;  and  he  directed  the  bishop  of  Lincoln 
to  compose  a  form  of  prayer  for  that  purpose.  But 
the  queen's  conduct  very  little  merited  this  tender- 
ness :  one  Lascelles  brought  intelligence  of  her  dis- 
solute life  to  Cranraer ;  and  told  him  that  his  sister, 
formerly  a  servant  in  the  family  of  the  old  duchess 
of  Norfolk,  with  whom  Catherine  was  educated,  had 
given  him  a  particular  account  of  her  licentious 
manners.  Derham  and  Mannoc,  both  of  them  serv- 
ants to  the  duchess,  had  been  admitted  to  her  bed ; 
and  she  had  even  taken  little  care  to  conceal  her 
shame  from  the  other  servants  of  the  family.  The 
primate,  struck  with  this  intelligence,  which  it  was 
equally  dangerous  to  conceal  or  to  discover,  com- 
municated the  matter  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and 
to  the  chancellor.  They  agreed  that  the  matter 
should  by  no  means  be  buried  in  silence  ;  and  the 
archbishop  himself  seemed  the  most  proper  person 
to  disclose  it  to  the  king.  Cranmer,  unwilling  to 
speak  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  wrote  a  narrative  of 
the  whole,  and  conveyed  it  to  Henry,  who  was  in- 
finitely astonished  at  the  intelligence.  So  confi- 
dent was  he  of  the  fidelity  of  his  consort,  that  at 
first  he  gave  no  credit  to  the  information;  and  he 
said  to  the  privy-seal,  Uj  Lord  Uussel  high  admiral. 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  and  Wriothesley,  that  he  re- 
garded the  whole  as  a  falsehood.  Cranmer  was 
now  in  a  very  |)erilou8  situation;  and  had  not  full 
proof  been  found,  certain  and  inevitable  destruction 
hung  rivcT  him.  The  king'i  imj)alience,  however, 
and  ji^alousy,  prompted  him  t<>  search  the  matter 
{1}  the  bottJjm  :  the  privy-seal  was  ordered  to  exa- 
fcine  Lascelles,  who  persisted  in  the  information 
oe  had    given;  and   still   appealed  to   his    sister's 

•  lli-nry  h-id  neiit  nomc  hrxjk*.  rirhly  omamcnlod,  t«  hi> 
nfphrw.  wti",  aa  «»in  a>  he  iinw  by  tlie  lltk-ii  lh:il  tlicy  had  u 
t^iulrti'  y  to  di-fpiirl  Ihf  new  cUKrlnnct,  threw  ihcni  into  Iho 
Rrr.  In  Ihe  ptrtnce  of  the  iM-rmn  who  brought  lh<'rn  ;  addiii);, 
U  WM  b«ller  he  ihould  deiUoy  them  Ihan  Uiiey  birn. 


testimony.  Tliat  nobleman  next  made  a  journey 
under  pretence  of  hunting,  and  went  to  Sussex,  where 
the  woman  at  that  time  resided :  he  found  her  both 
constant  in  her  former  intelligence,  and  particular 
as  to  the  facts ;  and  the  whole  bore  but  too  much 
the  face  of  probability.  Mannoc  and  Derham,  who 
were  arrested  at  the  same  time,  and  examined  by 
the  chancellor,  made  the  queen's  guilt  entirely 
certain  by  their  confession ;  and  discovered  other 
particulars,  which  redounded  still  more  to  her  dis- 
honour. Three  maids  of  the  family  were  admitted 
into  her  secrets,  and  some  of  them  had  even  passed 
the  night  in  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.  AH  the 
examinations  were  laid  before  the  king,  who  was  so 
deeply  affected  that  he  remained  a  long  time  speech- 
less, and  at  last  burst  into  tears.  The  queen  being 
next  questioned,  denied  her  guilt ;  but  when  in- 
formed that  a  full  discovery  was  made,  she  confessed 
that  she  had  been  criminal  before  marriage ;  and 
only  insisted  that  she  had  never  been  false  to  the 
king's  bed.  But  as  there  was  evidence  that  one 
Culpepper  had  passed  a  great  part  of  the  night 
with  her  and  Lady  Rochford,  when  the  court  was 
at  Lincoln  ;  and  as  it  appeared  that  she  had  taken 
Derham,  her  old  paramour,  into  her  service,  she 
seemed  to  deserve  little  credit  in  this  asseveration  ; 
and  the  king,  besides,  was  not  of  a  humour  to  make 
any  difference  between  these  degrees  of  guilt. 

Henry  found  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  so 
fully  or  expeditiously  satiate  his  vengeance  on  all 
these  criminals,  as  by  assembling  a  parliament,  the 
usual  instrument  of  his  tyranny.  The  two  houses, 
having  received  the  queen's  confession,  made  an 
address  to  the  king.  They  entreated  him  not  to 
be  vexed  with  this  untoward  accident,  to  which  all 
men  were  subject;  but  to  consider  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  and  the  mutability  of  human  affairs ; 
and  from  these  views  to  derive  a  subject  of  consola- 
tion. They  desired  leave  to  pass  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  queen  and  her  accomplices :  and  they 
begged  him  to  give  his  assent  to  this  bill,  not  in 
person,  which  would  renew  his  vexation,  and  might 
endanger  his  health,  but  by  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  And  as  there  was  a  law  in  force, 
making  it  treason  to  speak  ill  of  the  queen,  as  well 
as  of  the  king,  they  craved  his  royal  pardon  if  any 
of  them  should,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  trans- 
gressed any  part  of  the  statute. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  answer  to  these  re- 
quests, the  parliament  proceeded  to  vote  a  bill  of 
attainder  for  treason  against  the  queen,  and  the 
viscountess  of  Rochford,  who  had  conducted  her 
secret  amours  ;  and  in  this  biU  Culpepper  and 
Derham  were  also  comprehended.  At  the  same 
time  they  passed  a  bill  of  attainder  for  misprision 
of  treason  ag»inst  the  old  duchess  of  Norfolk, 
Catherine's  grandmother  ;  her  uncle  Lord  William 
Howard,  and  his  lady,  together  with  the  countesi 
of  Bridgcwater,  and  nine  persons  more :  because 
they  knew  the  queen's  vicious  course  of  life  before 
her  marriage,  and  had  concealed  it.  This  was  an 
effect  of  Henry's  usual  extravagance,  to  expect  that 
parents  should  so  fat  forget  the  ties  of  natural  affec- 
tion, and  tlie  sentiments  of  shame  and  decency,  af 
to  reveal  to  him  the  most  secret  disorders  of  their 
frimily.  He  himself  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of 
the  cruelty  of  this  proceeding  :  for  he  pardoned  the 
duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  most  of  the  others  con- 
demned for  misprision  of  treason. 

Howev(!r,  to  secure  himself  for  the  future,  •• 
well  as  his  successors,  from  this  fatal  accident,  Im 
engaged  the  parliament  to  pass  a  law  aomewhnt 
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extraordinary.  It  was  enacted,  That  any  one  who 
knew,  or  vehemently  suspected  any  guilt  in  the 
queen,  might  within  twenty  days  disclose  it  to  the 
king  or  council,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of 
any  former  law  against  defaming  the  queen  ;  but 
prohibiting  every  one  at  the  same  time  from  spread- 
ing the  matter  abroad,  or  even  privately  whispering 
it  to  others:  it  was  also  enacted.  That  if  the  king 
married  any  woman  who  had  been  incontinent, 
taking  her  fbr  a  true  maid,  she  should  be  guilty  of 
treason  if  she  did  not  previously  reveal  her  guilt  to 
him.  The  people  made  merry  with  this  singular 
clause,  and  said,  that  the  king  must  henceforth 
look  out  for  a  widow  ;  for  no  reputed  maid  would 
ever  be  persuaded  to  incur  the  penalty  of  the  sta- 
tute. After  all  these  laws  were  passed,  the  queen 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  together  with  Lady 
Rochford.  They  behaved  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
their  dissolute  life :  and  as  Lady  Rochford  was 
known  to  be  the  chief  instniment  in  bringing  Anne 
Boleyn  to  her  end.  she  died  unpitied ;  and  men 
were  further  confirmed,  by  the  discovery  of  this 
woman's  guilt  in  the  favourable  sentiments  which 
they  had  entertained  of  that  unfortunate  queen. 

The  king  made  no  demand  of  any  subsidy  from 
this  parliament ;  but  he  found  means  of  enriching 
his  exchequer  from  another  quarter.  He  took  fur- 
ther steps  towards  the  dissolution  of  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The 
courtiers  had  been  practising  on  the  presidents  and 
governors  to  make  a  surrender  of  their  revenues  to 
the  king  ;  and  they  had  been  successful  with  eight 
of  them.  But  there  was  an  obstacle  to  their  further 
progress  :  it  had  been  provided,  by  the  local  statutes 
of  most  of  these  foundations,  that  no  president  or 
any  number  of  fcUows  could  consent  to  such  a  deed 
without  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows ;  and 
this  vote  was  not  easily  obtained.  All  such  statutes 
were  annulled  by  parliament ;  and  the  revenues  of 
these  houses  were  now  exposed  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  king  and  his  favourites.  The  church  had  been 
so  long  their  prey  that  nobody  was  surprised  at  any 
new  inroads  made  upon  her.  From  the  regular, 
Heniy  now  proceeded  to  make  devastations  on  the 
secular  clergy.  He  extorted  from  many  of  the 
bishops  a  surrender  of  chapter  lauds ;  and  by  this 
device  he  pillaged  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  York, 
and  London,  and  enriched  his  greedy  parasites 
and  flatterers  with  their  spoils. 

The  clergy  have  been  commonly  so  fortunate  as 
to  make  a  concern  for  their  temporal  interests  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  jealousy  for  orthodoxy  ;  and 
both  these  passions  be  regarded  by  the  people,  ig- 
norant and  superstitious,  as  proofs  of  zeal  for  reli- 
gion :  but  the  violent  and  headstrong  character  of 
Henry  now  disjoined  these  objects.  His  rapacity 
was  gratified  by  plundering  the  church,  his  bigotry 
and  arrogance  by  persecuting  heretics.  Though  he 
engaged  the  parliament  to  mitigate  the  penalties  of 
the  six  articles,  so  far  as  regards  the  marriage  of 
priests,  which  was  now  only  subjected  to  a  forfeiture 
ot  goods,  chattels,  and  lands,  during  life ;  he  was 
still  equally  bent  on  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in 
speculative  principles.  He  had  appointed  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  the  two  archbishops,  aud  seve- 
ral bishops  of  both  provinces,  together  "with  a 
considerable  number  of  doctors  of  divinity  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  he  had 
given  them  in  charge  to  choose  a  religion  for  his 
people.  Before  the  commissioners  had  made  any 
progress  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  *he  parlia 
ment  in  1541  had  passed  a  law  by  which  they  rati 


fied  all  the  tenets  which  these  divines  should  there 
after  establish  with  the  king's  consent :  and  they 
were  not  ashamed  of  thus  expressly  declaring  that 
they  took  their  religion  upon  trust,  and  had  no  other 
rule,  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  concerns,  than 
the  arbitrary  will  of  their  master.  There  is  only 
one  clause  of  the  statute  which  may  seem  at  first 
sight  to  favour  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  :  it 
was  enacted,  That  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
should  establish  nothing  repugnant  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm.  But  in  reality  this  proviso 
was  inserted  by  the  king,  to  serve  his  own  purposes. 
By  introducing  a  confusion  and  contradiction  into 
the  laws,  he  became  more  master  of  every  one's 
life  aud  property.  And  as  the  ancient  independ- 
ence of  the  church  still  gave  him  jealousy,  he  was 
well  pleased,  under  cover  of  such  a  clause,  to  intro- 
duce appeals  from  the  spiritual  to  the  civil  courts. 
It  was  for  a  like  reason  that  he  would  never  pro- 
mulgate a  body  of  canon  law ;  and  he  encouraged 
the  judges  on  all  occasions  to  interpose  in  ecclesias- 
tical causes,  wherever  they  thought  the  law  of  royal 
prerogative  concerned.  A  happy  innovation  ; 
though  at  first  invented  for  arbitrary  purposes  ! 

The  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
or  rather  by  their  acknowledgment  of  that  spiritual 
supremacy  which  he  believed  inherent  in  him,  em- 
ployed his  commissioners  to  select  a  system  of 
tenets  for  the  assent  and  belief  of  the  nation.  A 
small  volume  was  soon  after  published,  called 
the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,"  which  was 
received  by  the  convocation,  and  voted  to  be  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy.  All  the  delicate  points  of 
justification,  faith,  free-will,  good  works,  and  grace, 
are  there  defined,  with  a  leaning  towards  the  opinion 
of  the  reformers  :  the  sacraments,  which  a  few  years 
before  were  only  allowed  to  be  three,  were  now  in- 
creased to  the  number  of  seven,  conformably  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  catholics.  The  king's  caprice  is 
discernible  throughout  the  whole ;  and  the  book  is 
in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  his  composition.  For 
Henry,  while  he  made  his  opinion  a  rule  for  the 
nation,  would  tie  his  own  hands  by  no  canon  or 
authority,  not  even  by  any  which  he  himself  had 
formerly  established. 

The  people  had  occasion,  soon  after,  to  see  a 
further  instance  of  the  king's  inconstancy.  He  was 
not  long  satisfied  with  his  Institution  of  a  Christian 
Man  :  he  ordered  a  new  book  to  be  composed,  called 
the  "  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man;"  and,  with 
out  asking  the  assent  of  the  convocation,  he  pub- 
lished, by  his  own  authority,  and  that  of  the  par- 
liament, this  new  model  of  orthodoxy.  It  differs 
from  the  Institution ;  but  the  king  was  no  less  posi- 
tive in  his  new  creed  than  he  had  been  in  the  old; 
and  he  required  the  belief  of  the  nation  to  veer 
about  at  his  signal.  In  both  these  compositions  he 
was  particularly  careful  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience;  and  he  was  equally  careful  to 
retain  the  nation  in  the  practice. 

While  the  king  was  spreading  his  own  books 
among  the  people,  he  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
perplexed,  as  were  also  the  clergy,  what  course  to 
take  with  the  Scriptures.  A  review  had  been  made 
by  the  synod,  of  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible: 
and  Gardiner  had  proposed,  that  instead  of  employ 
ing  English  expressions  throughout,  several  Latin 
words  should  still  be  preserved ;  because  they  con- 
tained, as  he  pretended,  such  peculiar  energy  and 
signi*^  cance,  that  they  had  no  correspondent  terms 
in  tb  vulgar  tongue.  Among  these  were,  ecclesia, 
jiccnitenlia,  pontifex,  contriius,  liolocausta,  sacramen- 
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turn,  eUmenta,  ceremonia,  mysterium,  pretbytm,  tacri- 
*icium,  humilitas,  latisj'actio,  jitccatum,  gratia,  hoslia, 
charitat,  &c.  But  as  this  mixture  would  have  u]>- 
pcared  extremelT  barbarous,  and  was  plaiuly  cal- 
culated for  no  other  purpose  than  to  retain  the 
people  in  their  ancient  ignorance,  the  proposal  was 
rejected.  The  knowledge  of  the  people,  however, 
at  least  their  disputative  turn,  seemed  to  be  an  in- 
convenience still  more  dangerous  •  and  the  king 
and  parliament,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
Scriptures,  retracted  the  concession  which  they  had 
formerly  made ;  and  prJliibited  all  but  gentlemen 
and  merchants  from  perusing  them.  Even  that 
liberty  was  not  granted  without  an  apparent  hesita- 
tion, and  a  dread  of  the  consequences :  these  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  read,  "  so  it  be  done  quietly 
and  with  good  order."  And  the  preamble  to  the  act 
sets  forth,  "  That  many  seditious  and  ignorant  per- 
sons had  abused  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading 
the  Bible,  and  that  great  diversity  of  opinion,  ani- 
mosities, tumults,  and  schisms,  had  been  occasioned 
by  perverting  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures."  It 
seemed  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the  king's  model 
for  uniformity  with  the  permission  of  free  inquiry. 

The  mass-book  also  passed  under  the  king's  re- 
visal  ;  and  Httle  alteration  was  as  yet  made  in  it : 
some  doubtful  or  fictitious  saints  only  were  struck 
out ;  and  the  name  of  the  pope  was  erased.  This 
latter  precaution  was  likewise  used  with  regard  to 
every  new  book  that  was  printed,  or  even  old  book 
that  was  sold.  The  word  Pope  was  carefully  omitted 
or  blotted  out ;  as  if  that  precaution  could  abolish 
the  term  from  the  language,  or  as  if  such  a  perse- 
cution of  it  did  not  rather  imprint  it  more  strongly 
in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

Thus  Henr)-  laboured  incessantlj,  by  arguments, 
creeds,  and  penal  statutes,  to  bring  his  subjects  to 
an  uniformity  in  their  religious  sentiments.  But  as 
he  entered  himself  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
into  all  those  scholastic  disputes,  he  encouraged  the 
people,  by  his  example,  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
study  of  theology  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  afterwards  to 
expect,  however  present  fear  might  restrain  their 
tongues  or  pens,  that  they  would  cordially  agree  in 
any  set  of  tenets  or  opinions  prescribed  to  them. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 


IVar'u-ilk  Scotland — Victory  at  Suluay — Death  of 
Jamei  V.— Treaty  villi  Scotland — New  rupture — 
Rupture  with  France — A  parliament — Affairs  oj 
Sr,ot'and—A  parliametit — Campaign  in  France — 
A  ftarliament — Peace  u-ilk  France  and  Scotland — 
PeriecutioTU — Execution  of  lite  earl  of  Surrey — 
Attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk — Henry's  sirth 
marriaye-^Death  of  the  kiny  —  His  character — 
Review  of  the  rtiijn. 

Henry,  being  determined  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
king  of  Scots  for  slighting  the  advances  which  he  had 
made  him,  would  gladly  have  obtained  a  supj)ly  from 
farlkimcut,  in  order  to  prosecute  that  enterprise; 
but  as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  discover  his  in- 
tentions, that  assembly,  conformably  to  their  frugal 
maximH,  would  understand  no  hints;  and  the  king 
wag  dinappointcd  in  his  expectations.  He  conti 
nucd,  however,  to  make  preparations  for  war ;  and 
a*  »<Kin  an  he  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  in- 
vade Scotland,  he  ]iublishcd  a  manifesto,  by  which 
he  endeavoured  to  juHtify  hostilities.  He  com- 
plaiuen  of  James's  breach  of  word,  in  deckuing  the 
I  rouused  interview;  which  wa«  the  real  gro'jnd  of 


the  quarrel :  but  in  order  to  give  a  mor^  specioas 
colouring  to  the  enterprise,  he  mentioned  ouier  in- 
jtiries ;  namely,  that  his  nephew  had  granted  pro- 
tection to  some  English  rebels  and  fugitives,  and 
had  detained  some  territory,  which  Henry  pre- 
tended belonged  to  England.  He  even  revived 
the  old  claim  to  the  vassalage  of  Scotland,  and  he 
summoned  James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege 
lord  and  superior.  He  employed  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, whom  he  called  the  scourge  of  the  Scots,  to 
command  in  the  war;  and  though  James  sent  the 
bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Learmont  of 
Darsay  to  appease  his  uncle,  he  would  hearken  to 
no  terms  of  accommodation.  While  Norfolk  was 
assembling  his  army  at  Newcastle,  Sir  Robert 
Bowes,  attended  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Ralph 
Evers,  Sir  Brian  Latoun,  and  others,  made  an  in- 
cursion into  Scotland,  and  advanced  towards  Jed- 
burgh, with  an  intention  of  pillaging  and  destroy- 
ing that  town.  The  earl  of  Angus,  and  George 
Douglas  his  brother,  who  had  been  many  years 
banished  their  country,  and  had  subsisted  by  Hen- 
ry's bounty,  joined  the  English  army  in  this  incur- 
sion ;  and  the  forces  commanded  by  Bowes,  ex- 
ceeded four  thousand  men.  James  had  not  been 
negligent  in  his  preparations  for  defence,  and  had 
posted  a  considerable  body,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Huntley,  for  the  protection  of  the  bor- 
ders. Lord  Hume,  at  the  head  of  his  vassals,  was 
hastening  to  join  Huntley  when  he  met  with  the 
English  army  ;  and  an  action  immediately  ensued. 
During  the  engagement  the  forces  under  Huntley 
began  to  appear;  and  the  English,  afraid  of  being 
surrounded  and  overpowered,  took  to  flight,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  enemy.  Evers,  Latoun,  and 
some  other  persons  of  distinction,  were  taken 
prisoners.  A  few  only  of  small  note  fell  in  the 
skirmish. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk,  meanwhile,  began  to  move 
from  his  camp  at  Newcastle  ;  and  being  attended  by 
the  earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Sur- 
rey, Hertford,  Rutland,  with  many  others  of  the 
nobility,  he  advanced  to  the  borders.  His  forces 
amounted  to  above  twenty  thousand  men ;  and  it 
required  the  utmost  efforts  of  Scotland  to  resist  such 
a  formidable  armament.  James  had  assembled 
his  whole  military  force  at  Fala  and  Sautrcy,  and 
was  ready  to  advance  as  soon  as  he  should  be  in- 
formed of  Norfolk's  invading  his  kingdom.  The 
English  passed  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  and  marched 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  as  far  as  Kelso;  but 
hearing  tlwt  James  had  collected  near  thirty  thou 
sand  men,  they  repassed  the  river  at  that  village, 
and  retreated  into  their  own  country.  The  king  ot 
Scots,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  military  glory,  and 
of  revenge  on  his  invaders,  gave  the  signal  foi  pur- 
suing tiicm,  and  carrying  the  war  into  England. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  nobility,  who 
were  in  general  disaffected  on  account  of  the  pre- 
ference which  he  had  given  to  the  clergy,  opposed 
this  resolution,  and  refuseJ  to  attend  him  in  his 
jirojected  enterprise.  Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  hf 
reproached  them  with  cowardice,  and  threatened 
vengeance ;  but  still  resolved,  with  the  forces  which 
adhered  to  him,  to  make  an  impression  on  tlie 
enemy.  He  sent  ten  thousand  men  to  the  western 
borders,  who  entered  England  at  Sohvay  Frith ; 
and  he  himself  followed  them  at  a  small  distance, 
ready  to  join  them  upon  occasion.  Disgusted,  how 
ever,  at  the  refractory  disposition  of  his  nobles,  lie 
tent  a  message  to  the  army,  depriving  Lord  Mar.wel 
their  general  ot  his  commission,  and  conferring  the 
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command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gentleman, 
who  was  his  favourite.  The  army  was  extremely 
disgusted  with  this  alteration,  and  was  ready  to  dis- 
band; when  a  small  body  of  English  appeared,  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of 
Dacres  and  Musgrave.  A  panic  seized  the  Scots, 
who  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  enemy.  Few  were  killed  in  this  rout;  for  it 
was  uo  action ;  but  a  great  many  were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  some  of  the  principal  nobility :  among 
these  the  earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn ;  the  lords 
Maxwel,  Fleming,  Somerville,  Oliphant,  Grey,  who 
were  all  sent  to  London,  and  given  in  custody  to 
dififerent  noblemen. 

The  king  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  disaster,  was 
astonished ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  melancholic 
disposition,  as  well  as  endowed  with  a  high  spirit, 
he  lost  all  command  of  his  temper  on  this  dismal 
occasion.  Rage  against  his  nobility,  who  he  be- 
lieved had  betrayed  him ;  shame  for  a  defeat  by 
such  unequal  numbers  ;  regret  for  the  past,  fear  of 
the  future;  all  these  passions  so  wrought  upon 
him,  that  he  would  admit  of  no  consolation,  but 
abandoned  himself  wholly  to  despair.  His  body 
was  wasted  by  sympathy  with  his  anxious  mind ; 
and  even  his  life  began  to  be  thought  in  danger. 
He  had  no  issue  living;  and  hearing  that  his  queen 
was  safely  delivered,  he  asked  whethei  she  had 
brought  him  a  male  or  a  female  child  ?  Being  told 
the  latter,  he  turned  himself  in  his  bed  :  '  The 
crown  came  with  a  woman,"  said  he,  "  and  it  will 
go  with  one :  many  miseries  await  this  poor  king- 
dom :  Henry  will  make  it  his  own  either  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  marriage."  A  few  days  after,  he  ex- 
pired, in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  a  prince  of  consider- 
able virtues  and  talents;  well  fitted,  by  his  vigilance 
and  personal  courage,  for  repressing  those  disorders 
to  which  his  kingdom  during  that  age  was  so  much 
exposed.  He  executed  justice  with  impartiality 
and  rigour;  but  as  he  supported  the  commonalty 
and  the  church  against  the  rapine  of  the  nobility, 
he  escaped  not  the  hatred  of  that  order.  The 
protestants  also,  whom  he  opposed,  have  endea- 
voured to  throw  many  stains  on  his  memory ;  but 
have  not  been  able  to  fix  any  considerable  imputa- 
tion upon  him. 

Henry  was  no  sooner  informed  of  his  victory,  and 
of  the  death  of  his  nephew,  than  he  projected,  as 
James  had  foreseen,  the  scheme  of  uniting  Scotland 
to  his  own  dominions,  by  marrying  his  son  Edward 
to  the  heiress  of  that  kingdom.  He  called  together 
the  Scottish  nobles  who  were  his  prisoners  ;  and 
after  reproaching  them  in  severe  terms  for  their 
pretended  breach  of  treaty,  he  began  to  soften  his 
tone,  and  proposed  to  them  this  expedient,  by  which 
he  hoped  those  disorders,  so  prejudicial  to  both 
states,  would  for  the  future  be  prevented.  He 
ofifered  to  bestow  on  them  their  liberty  without  ran- 
som; and  only  required  of  them  engagements  to 
favour  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with 
their  young  mistress.  They  were  easily  prevailed 
on  to  give  their  assent  to  a  proposal  which  seemed 
so  natural  and  so  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms ; 
and  being  conducted  to  Newcastle,  they  delivered 
to  the  duke  of  Norfolk  hostages  for  their  return,  in 
case  the  intended  nuptials  were  not  completed  :  and 
thej  thence  proceeded  to  Scotland,  where  they  found 
affairs  in  some  confusion. 

The  pope,  obseiving  his  authority  in  Scotland  to 
be  in  dnuger  from  the  sj)readiug  of  the  new  opi- 
nions, had  bestowed  on  Beaton  the  primate  the 
(ligi.ity  of  cardmal    in   ord'sr  lo  coaler    more   in- 


fluence upon  him  ;  and  that  prelate  had  long  been 
regarded  as  prime  minister  to  James,  and  as  thft 
head  of  that  party  which  defended  the  ancient  pri- 
vileges and  property  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Upon 
the  death  of  his  master,  this  man,  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences,  both  to  his  party  and  to  himself, 
endeavoured  to  keep  possession  of  power ;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  is  accused  of  executing  a  deed, 
which  required  a  high  degree  of  temerity.  He 
forged,  it  is  said,  a  will  for  the  king,  appointing 
himself,  and  three  noblemen  more,  regents  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princess. 
At  least,  for  historians  are  not  well  agreed  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  fact,  he  had  read  to  James  a 
paper  of  that  import,  to  which  that  monarch,  during 
the  delirium  which  preceded  his  death,  had  given 
an  imperfect  assent  and  approbation.  By  virtue  of 
this  will  Beaton  had  put  himself  in  possession  of 
the  government :  and  having  united  his  interests 
with  those  of  the  queen-dowager,  he  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  convention  of  states,  and  excluded 
the  pretensions  of  the  earl  of  Arran. 

Jam«s  earl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
was  next  heir  to  the  crown  by  his  grandmother, 
daughter  of  James  IH.  and  on  that  account  seemed 
best  entitled  to  possess  that  high  office  into  which 
the  cardinal  had  intruded  himself.  The  prospect 
also  of  his  succession  after  a  princess,  who  was  in 
such  tender  infancy,  procured  him  many  partisans  ; 
and  though  his  character  indicated  little  spirit,  ac- 
tivity, or  ambition,  a  propensity  which  he  had  dis- 
covered for  the  new  opinions,  had  attached  to  him 
all  the  zealous  promoters  of  those  innovations.  By 
means  of  these  adherents,  joined  to  the  vassals  of 
his  own  family,  he  had  been  able  to  make  opposi- 
tion to  the  cardinal's  administration  ;  and  the  sus- 
picion of  Beaton's  forgery,  with  the  accession  of 
the  noblemen  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England, 
assisted  too  by  some  money  sent  from  London,  was 
able  to  turn  the  balance  in  his  favour.  The  earl  of 
Angus  and  his  brother,  having  taken  the  present 
opportunity  of  returning  into  their  native  country, 
opposed  the  cardinal  with  all  the  credit  of  that 
powerful  family  ;  and  the  majority  of  the  convention 
had  now  embraced  opposite  interests  to  those  which 
formerly  prevailed.  Ai-ran  was  declared  governor ; 
the  cardinal  was  committed  to  custody  under  the 
care  of  Lord  Seton  ;  and  a  negotiation  was  com- 
menced with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  am- 
bassador, for  the  marriage  of  the  infant  queen  with 
the  prince  of  Wales.  The  following  conditions 
were  quickly  agreed  on  ;  that  the  queen  should  re- 
main in  Scotland  till  she  should  be  ten  years  of  age  ; 
that  she  should  then  be  sent  to  England  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  that  six  Scottish  noblemen  should  imme- 
diately be  delivered  as  hostages  to  Henry  ;  and  that 
the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  its  union  with  Eng- 
land, should  still  retain  its  laws  and  privileges.  By 
means  of  these  equitable  conditions  the  war  between 
the  nations,  which  had  threatened  Scotland  with 
such  dismal  calamities,  seemed  to  be  fully  composed, 
and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual  concord  and  amity. 

But  the  cardinal-primate,  having  prevailed  on 
Seton  to  restore  him  to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his 
intrigues,  to  confound  all  these  measures,  which  ap- 
peared so  well  concerted.  He  assembled  the  most 
considerable  ecclesiastics  ;  and  having  represented 
to  them  the  imminent  danger  to  which  their  reve- 
nues and  privileges  were  exposed,  he  persuaded 
them  to  collect  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large  sum 
of  money,  by  which,  if  entrusted  to  his  manage- 
ment, he  engaged  to  overturn  the  schemes  of  iheir 
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encinics.  Ik-sides  the  partisans  whom  he  acquired 
by  pecuniary  motives,  he  roused  up  the  leal  of  those 
^•ho  were  attached  to  the  catholic  worship  ;  and  he 
represented  the  union  wrth  England  as  the  sure 
loreiunuer  of  ruin  to  the  church  and  to  the  ancient 
relijjiou.  The  national  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to 
their  southern  neighbours  was  also  an  infallible  en- 
giiie  by  which  the  cardinal  wrought  upon  the  people  ; 
and  though  the  terror  of  Henry's  arms,  and  their 
own  iaability  to  make  resistance,  had  procured  a 
temporary  assent  to  the  alliance  and  marriage  pro- 
posed, the  settled  habits  of  the  nation  produced  an 
extreme  aversion  to  those  measures.  The  English 
ambassador  and  his  retinue  received  many  insults 
from  persons  whom  the  cardinal  had  instigated  to 
commit  those  violences,  in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a 
rupture  :  but  Sadler  prudently  dissembled  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  waited  patiently  till  the  day  appointed  for 
the  deliver)-  of  the  hostages.  He  then  demanded 
of  the  regent  the  performance  of  that  important 
article  ;  but  received  for  answer,  that  his  authority 
was  very  precarious,  that  the  nation  had  now  taken 
a  different  impression,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  compel  any  of  the  nobility  to  deliver  them- 
selves ais  hostages  to  the  English.  Sadler,  foreseeing 
the  consequence  of  this  refusal,  sent  a  summons  to 
al!  those  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  and 
required  them  to  fulfil  the  promise  which  they  had 
given,  of  returning  into  custody.  None  of  them 
showed  so  much  sentiment  of  honour  as  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  except  Gilbert  Kennedy  earl  of 
Cassilis.  Henry  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  be- 
haviour of  this  nobleman,  that  he  not  only  received 
him  graciously,  but  honoured  him  with  presents, 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  Scot- 
land, with  his  two  brothers  whom  he  had  left  as 
hostages. 

This  behaviour  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  though  it 
reflected  dishonour  on  the  nation,  was  not  disagree- 
able to  the  cardinal,  who  foresaw  that  all  these  per- 
sons would  now  be  deeply  interested  to  maintain 
their  enmity  and  opposition  to  England.  And  as  a 
war  was  soon  expected  with  that  kingdom,  he  found 
it  necessary  immediately  to  apply  to  France,  and  to 
crave  the  assistance  of  that  ancient  ally  during  the 
present  distresses  of  the  Scottish  nation.  Though 
the  French  king  was  fully  sensible  of  his  interest  in 
supporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of  aid  could  not 
have  been  made  on  him  at  a  more  unseasonable 
juncture.  His  pretensions  on  the  Milanese,  and  his 
resentment  against  Charles,  had  engaged  him  in  a 
war  with  that  potentate ;  and  having  made  great 
though  fruitless  efforts  during  the  preceding  cam- 
paign, he  was  the  more  disabled  at  present  from  de- 
fending his  own  dominions,  much  more  from  grant- 
ing any  succour  to  the  Scots.  Matthew  Stuart  earl 
of  Lenox,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  great  family,  was 
at  that  time  in  the  French  court ;  and  Francis, 
being  informed  that  he  was  engaged  iu  ancient  and 
hereditary  enmity  with  the  llamiltous,  who  had 
murdered  his  father,  sent  him  over  to  his  native 
country,  as  a  support  to  the  cardinal  and  the 
queen-mother :  and  he  j)romised  that  a  su[iply  of 
money,  and,  if  necessary,  even  military  suc- 
cours, should  »oon  be  dispatched  after  him.  Arran 
the  governor,  seeing  all  these  pre])aralion8  agiinst 
him,  assembled  his  friends,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  get  the  person  of  the  infant  queen  into  his  cus- 
tcKly  ;  but  being  repulsed,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to 
»n  accnmioodatioD  with  his  enemies,  and  to  entrust 
that  prrcioua  charge  lo  four  neutral  persons,  the 
bead*  of  potent  tsmilieB,  the     Ciruharas,  Aje»kine«, 


Liudseys,  and  Levingstones.  The  arrival  of  Lenox, 
in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  served  to  render  the 
victory  of  the  French  party  over  the  English  still 
more  indisputable. 

The  opposition  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scot 
land  from  the  French  intrigues  excited  his  resent- 
ment, and  further  confirmed  the  resolution  which  he 
had  already  taken,  of  breaking  with  France,  and  of 
uniting  his  arms  with  those  of  the  emperor.  He 
had  other  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  French 
king;  which,  though  not  of  great  importance,  yet 
being  recent,  were  able  to  overbalance  those  great 
injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Charles 
He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to  imitate 
his  example  in  separating  himself  entirely  from  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had  broken  his  promise 
in  that  particular.  He  was  dissatisfied  that  James 
his  nephew  had  been  allowed  to  marry,  first  Mag- 
dalene of  France,  then  a  princess  of  the  house  ot 
Guise ;  and  he  considered  these  alliances  as  pledges 
which  Francis  gave  of  his  intentions  to  support  the 
Scots  against  the  power  of  England.  He  had  been 
informed  of  some  railleries  which  the  French  king 
had  thrown  out  against  his  conduct  with  regard  to 
his  wives.  He  was  disgusted  that  Francis,  after  so 
many  obligations  which  he  owed  him,  had  sacrificed 
him  to  the  emperor  ;  and,  in  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship, had  rashly  revealed  his  secrets  to  that  subtle 
and  interested  monarch.  And  he  complained  that 
regular  payments  were  never  made  of  the  suras  due 
to  him  by  France,  and  of  the  pension  which  had 
been  stipulated.  Impelled  by  all  these  motives,  he 
alienated  himself  from  his  ancient  friend  and  con- 
federate, and  formed  a  league  with  the  emperor, 
who  earnestly  courted  his  alliance.  This  league, 
besides  stipulations  for  mutual  defence,  contained 
a  plan  for  invading  France  ;  and  the  two  monarchs 
agreed  to  enter  Francis's  dominions  with  an  army, 
each  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  ;  and  to  require 
that  prince  to  pay  Henry  all  the  sums  which  he 
owed  him,  and  to  consign  Boulogne,  Montreuil,  Te- 
rouenne,  and  Ardres,  as  a  security  for  the  regular 
payment  of  his  pension  for  the  future  •.  in  case  these 
conditions  were  rejected,  the  confederate  princei 
agreed  to  challenge  for  Henry  the  crown  of  France, 
or,  in  default  of  it,  the  dutchies  of  Normandy,  Aqui- 
tainc,  and  Guicnne  ;  for  Charles,  the  dutchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  some  other  territories.  That  they  might 
have  a  pretence  for  enforcing  these  claims,  they 
sent  a  message  to  Francis,  requiring  him  to  re- 
nounce his  alliance  with  Sultan  Solyman,  and  to 
make  reparation  for  all  the  prejudice  which  Christ- 
endom had  sustained  from  that  unnatural  confede- 
racy. Upon  the  French  king's  refusal,  war  was 
declared  against  him  by  the  allies.  It  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  the  partisans  of  France  objected 
to  Charles  his  alliance  with  the  heretical  king  oi 
England,  as  no  less  obnoxious  than  that  which 
Francis  had  contracted  with  Solyman:  and  they 
observed,  that  this  league  was  a  breach  of  the  so- 
lemn promise  which  he  had  given  to  Clement  VII. 
never  to  make  peace  or  alliance  with  England. 

While  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  negotia- 
ting, the  king  summoned  a  new  session  of  parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  projected 
war  with  France.  The  parliament  granted  him  a 
subsi<ly,  to  be  ])aid  in  three  years  :  it  was  levied  in 
a  i)cculiar  manner  ;  but  exceeded  not  three  shilliugi 
in  the  pound  upon  any  individual.*     The  convocA- 

•  They  who  were  worth  in  goods  twenty  shillinKs  and  a]t- 
wards  to  five  Doundn,  \y,M  four-pence  of  every  pound  fwm 
bt»  iKiuiKlk  to  Ur  potuitji,  elghl-pence;  Irom  ten  pound*  Ut  tw«-i  i; 
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tJongave  the  kinpsix  shillings  in  the  pound,  to  be  le- 
vied in  three  years.  Greater  sums  were  always, 
even  during  the  establishment  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, exacted  from  the  clergy  than  fi-om  the  laity  : 
which  made  the  Emperor  Charles  say,  when  Henry 
dissolved  the  monasteries,  and  sold  their  revenues, 
or  bestowed  them  on  his  nobility  and  courtiers, 
that  he  had  killed  the  hen  which  brought  him  the 
golden  eggs. 

The  parliament  also  facilitated  the  execution  of' 
the  former  law,  by  which  the  king's  proclamations 
were  made  equal  to  statutes ;  they  appointed  that 
any  nine  counsellors  should  form  a  legal  court  for 
punishing  all  disobedience  to  proclamations.  The 
total  abolition  of  juries  in  criminal  causes,  as  well 
as  of  all  parliaments,  seemed,  if  the  king  had  so 
pleased,  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  enormous 
law.  He  might  issue  a  proclamation,  enjoining  the 
execution  of  any  penal  statute,  and  afterwards  try 
the  criminals,  not  for  breach  of  the  statute,  but  for 
disobedience  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Lord  Mountjoy  entered  a  protest  against  this 
law;  and  it  is  equally  remarkable,  that  that  protest 
is  the  only  one  entered  against  any  public  bill  dur- 
ing this  whole  reign. 

It  was  enacted  this  session.  That  any  spiritual 
person  who  preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  king's  book,  the  "  Erudition 
of  a  Christian  Man,"  or  contrary  to  any  doctrine 
which  he  should  "thereafter"  promulgate,  was  to  be 
admitted  on  the  first  conviction  to  renounce  his  er- 
ror ;  on  the  second,  he  was  required  to  carry  a  fag- 
got ;  which  if  he  refused  to  do,  or  fell  into  a  third 
offence,  he  was  to  be  burned.  But  the  laity,  for  the 
third  offence,  were  only  to  forfeit  their  goods  and 
chattels,  and  be  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Indictments  must  be  laid  within  a  year  after  the 
offence,  and  the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  bring  wit- 
nesses for  his  exculpation.  These  penalties  were 
lighter  than  those  which  were  formerly  imposed  on 
a  denial  of  the  real  presence  :  it  was,  however,  sub- 
joined in  this  statute,  that  the  act  of  the  six  articles 
was  still  in  force.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  king 
more  entirely  master  of  his  people,  it  was  enacted. 
That  he  might  hereafter  at  his  pleasure  change  this 
act,  or  any  provision  in  it.  By  this  clause  both 
parties  were  retained  in  subjection :  so  far  as  re- 
garded religion,  the  king  was  invested  in  the  fullest 
manner  with  the  sole  legislative  authority  m  his 
kingdom:  and  all  his  subjects  were,  under  the  se- 
verest penalties,  expressly  bound  to  receive  impli- 
citly whatever  doctrine  he  should  please  to  recom- 
mend to  them. 

The  reformers  began  to  entertain  hopes  that  this 
great  power  of  the  crown  might  still  be  employed 
in  their  favour.  The  king  married  Catherine  Par, 
widow  of  Nevil  Lord  Latimer ;  a  woman  of  virtue, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  the  new  doctrine.  By 
this  marriage  Henry  confirmed  what  had  formerly 
been  foretold  in  jest,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to 
espouse  a  widow.  The  king's  league  with  the  em- 
peror seemed  a  circumstance  no  less  favourable  to 
the  catholic  party;  and  thus  matters  remained  still 
nearly  balanced  between  the  factions. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  powerful  confe- 
deracy between  Henry  and  Charles  were  inconsi- 

pounds  sixteen- pence;  from  twenty  and  upwards,  two  shil- 
lings. Lands,  sees,  and  annuities,  from  twenty  shillings  to  five 
pounds,  paid  eight-pence  in  the  pound ;  from  five  pounds  to 
ten  pounds,  sixtecn-pence ;  from  ten  pounds  to  twenty  pounds, 
two  sliillnigs ;  from  twenty  pounds  and  upwardf,  three  shil- 
lings.   All  foreigners  paid  double. 


derable  during  the  present  year.  The  campaign 
was  opened  with  a  victory  gained  by  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  Francis's  ally,  over  the  forces  of  the  em- 
peror :  Francis  in  person  took  the  field  early  ;  and 
made  himself  master,  without  resistance,  of  the 
whole  dutchy  of  Luxembourg  :  he  afterwards  took 
Landrecy,  and  added  some  fortifications  to  it. 
Charles  having  at  last  assembled  a  powerful  army, 
appeared  in  the  Low  Countries ;  and  after  taking 
almost  every  fortress  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  he 
reduced  the  duke  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he 
was  pleased  to  prescribe  to  him.  Being  then  joined 
by  a  body  of  six  thousand  English,  he  sat  down  be- 
fore Landrecy,  and  covered  the  siege  with  an  army 
of  above  forty  thousand  men.  Francis  advanced  at 
the  head  of  an  army  not  much  inferior  ;  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  give  the  emperor  battle,  or  oblige  him  to  raise 
the  siege :  but  while  these  two  rival  monarchs  were 
facing  each  other,  and  all  men  were  in  expectation 
of  some  great  event,  the  French  king  found  means 
of  throwing  succour  into  Landrecy;  and  having  thus 
effected  his  purpose,  he  skilfully  made  a  retreat. 
Charles,  finding  the  season  far  advanced,  despaired 
of  success  in  his  enterprise,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  go  into  winter-quarters. 

The  vanity  of  Henry  was  flattered  by  the  figure 
which  he  made  in  the  great  transactions  on  the  con- 
tinent :  but  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  were  more 
deeply  concerned  in  the  event  of  affairs  in  Scotland. 
Arran,  the  governor,  was  of  so  indcjlent  and  unam- 
bitious a  character,  that  had  he  not  been  stimulated 
by  his  friends  and  dependants,  he  never  had  aspired 
to  any  share  in  the  administration ;  and  when  he 
found  himself  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the  queen- 
dowager,  the  cardinal,  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  any  terms  of  accommodation, 
however  dishonourable.  He  even  gave  them  a  sure 
pledge  of  his  sincerity,  by  renouncing  the  principles 
of  the  reformers,  and  reconciling  himself  to  the 
Romish  communion  in  the  Franciscan  church  at 
Stirling.  By  this  weakness  and  levity  he  lost  his 
credit  with  the  whole  nation,  and  rendered  the  pro- 
testants,  who  were  hitherto  the  chief  support  of  his 
power,  his  mortal  enemies.  The  cardinal  acquired 
an  entire  ascendant  in  the  kingddm  :  the  queen- 
dowager  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him :  the 
governor  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pre- 
tension :  Lenox  alone  was  become  an  obstacle  to  his 
measures,  and  reduced  him  to  some  difiiculty. 

The  inveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  families  of  Lenox  and  Arran,  made  the 
interests  of  these  two  noblemen  entirely  incompatible ; 
and  as  the  cardinal  and  the  French  party,  in  order 
to  engage  Lenox  the  more  in  their  cause,  had  flat- 
tered him  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
after  their  infant  sovereign,  this  rivalship  had  tended 
stiU  further  to  rouse  the  animosity  of  the  Hamil- 
tons.  Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged  to  aspire  to 
the  marriage  of  the  queen-dowager,  which  would 
have  given  him  some  pretensions  to  the  regency ; 
and  as  he  was  become  assuming  on  account  of  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the  car- 
dinal found  that  since  he  must  choose  between  the 
friendship  of  Lenox  and  that  of  Arran,  the  latter 
nobleman,  who  was  more  easily  governed,  and  who 
was  invested  with  present  authority,  was  in  every 
respect  preferable.  Lenox,  finding  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  succeed  in  his  pretensions  to  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  that  Arran,  favoured  by  the  cardinal, 
had  acquired  the  ascendancy,  retired  to  Dimbarton, 
the  governor  of  which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  : 
he  entered  into   a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
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Euglish  court ;  and  he  summoned  his  vassals  and 
partisans  to  attend  him.  All  those  who  were  inclined 
'M  the  protestant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account 
discontented  with  the  cardinal's  administration,  now 
regarded  Lenos  as  the  head  of  their  party  ;  and 
they  readily  made  him  a  tender  of  their  services. 
In  a  little  time  he  had  collected  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  he  threatened  his  enemies  with 
immediate  destruction.  The  cardinal  had  no  equal 
force  to  oppose  him  ;  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  man, 
he  foresaw  that  Lenox  could  not  long  subsist  so 
great  an  army,  and  he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by 
opening  a  negotiation  with  him.  He  seduced  his 
followers  by  various  artifices ;  he  prevailed  on  the 
Douglasses  to  change  party ;  he  represented  to  the 
whole  nation  the  danger  of  civil  wars  and  commo- 
tions :  and  Leno-t,  observing  the  unequal  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  was  at  last  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  to  accept  of  an  accommodation 
with  the  governor  and  the  cardinal.  Present  peace 
was  restored;  but  no  confidence  took  place  between 
the  parties.  Leno.x,  fortifying  his  castles,  and 
putting  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  waited  the 
arrival  of  English  succours,  from  whose  assistance 
alone  he  expected  to  obtain  the  superiority  over  his 
enemies. 

While  the  winter  season  restrained  Henry  from 
military  operations,  he  summoned  a  new  parlia- 
ment ;  in  which  a  law  was  passed,  such  as  he  was 
pleased  to  dictate,  with  regard  to  the  succession  of 
the  crown.  After  declaring  that  the  prince  of 
Wales,  or  any  of  the  king's  male  issue,  were  first 
and  immediate  heirs  to  the  crown,  the  parliament 
restored  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to 
their  right  of  succession.  This  seemed  a  reasonable 
piece  01  justice,  and  corrected  what  the  king's 
former  violence  had  thrown  into  confusion :  but  it 
wag  impossible  for  Henry  to  do  any  thing,  how 
laudable  soever,  without  betraying,  in  some  circum- 
stance, his  usual  extravagance  and  caprice  :  though 
he  opened  the  way  for  these  two  princesses  to  mount 
the  throne,  he  would  not  allow  the  acts  to  be  re- 
versed which  had  declared  them  illegitimate ;  he 
made  the  parliament  confer  on  him  a  power  of  still 
excluding  them,  if  they  refused  to  submit  to  any 
conditions  which  he  should  be  pleased  to  impose  ; 
and  he  required  them  to  enact,  that,  in  default  of  his 
own  issue,  he  might  dispose  of  the  crown  as  he 
pleased,  by  will  or  letters  patent.  He  did  not  pro- 
bably foresee,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  degraded 
the  parliament,  by  rendering  it  the  passive  instru- 
ment of  his  variable  and  violent  inclinations,  he 
taught  the  people  to  regard  all  its  acts  as  invalid,  and 
thereby  defeated  even  the  purposes  which  he  was  so 
bent  to  attain. 

An  act  passed,  declaring  "  that  the  king's  usual 
rtyle  should  be  King  of  Englanil,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, Defender  of  the  Kaith,  and  on  earth  the  su- 
freme  head  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland." 
t  seemed  a  palpable  inconsistency  to  retain  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  which  the  court  of 
Rome  had  conferred  on  him  for  maintaining  its  cause 
against  Luther,  and  yet  suV)join  his  ecclesiastical 
sujircmacy  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  that  court. 
An  act  also  passed  fi«r  the  remission  of  the  debt 
which  the  king  had  lately  contracted  by  a  general 
loan,  levied  uj>on  the  people.  It  will  easily  be  be- 
lieved, that  after  the  former  act  of  this  kind,  the 
Joan  was  not  entirely  viduntary.  But  there  'vas  a 
peculiar  circumstance  attending  the  present  statute, 
which  none  but  Henry  wovid  have  thought  of; 
namely,  that  those  who  had  already  gotten  payment, 


either  in  whole  or  in  part,  should  refund  the  money 
to  the  exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  imposed  for  the  security 
of  his  ecclesiastical  model,  were  not  more  reasonable 
than  his  other  measures.  All  his  subjects  of  any 
distinction  had  already  been  obliged  to  renounce 
the  pope's  supremacy  ;  but  as  the  clauses  to  which 
they  swore  had  not  been  deemed  entirely  satisfac- 
tory, another  oath  was  imposed ;  and  it  was  added, 
that  all  those  who  had  taken  the  former  oaths  should 
be  understood  to  have  taken  the  new  one.  A  strange 
supposition !  to  represent  men  as  bound  by  an  oath 
which  they  had  never  taken. 

The  most  commendable  law  to  which  the  parlia- 
ment ^ave  their  sanction,  was  that  by  which  they 
mitigated  the  law  of  the  six  articles,  and  enacted, 
that  no  person  should  be  put  to  his  trial  upon  an 
accusation  concerning  any  of  the  offences  comprised 
in  that  sanguinary  statute,  except  on  the  oath  of 
twelve  persons  before  commissioners  authorized  for 
the  purpose;  and  that  no  person  should  be  arrested 
or  committed  to  ward  for  any  such  offence  before  he 
was  indicted.  Any  preacher  accused  of  speaking 
in  his  sermon  contrary  to  these  articles,  must  be  in- 
dicted within  forty  days. 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his  au- 
thority whenever  he  demanded  subsidies,  however 
moderate,  from  the  parliament ;  and  therefore,  not 
to  hazard  a  refusal,  he  made  no  mention  this  season 
of  a  supply:  but  as  his  wars  both  in  France  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  his  usual  prodigality,  had  in- 
volved him  in  great  expense,  he  had  recourse  to  other 
methods  of  filling  his  exchequer.  Notwithstanding 
the  former  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet  required  new 
loans  from  his  subjects  :  and  he  enhanced  gold  from 
forty-five  shillings  to  forty-eight  an  ounce ;  and  silver 
from  three  shillings  and  nine-pence  to  four  shillings. 
His  pretence  for  this  innovation  was  to  prevent 
the  money  from  being  exported ;  as  if  that  expe- 
dient could  anywise  serve  the  purpose.  He  even 
coined  some  base  money,  and  ordered  it  to  be  cur- 
rent by  proclamation.  He  named  commissioners 
for  levying  a  benevolence,  and  he  extorted  about 
seventy  thousand  pounds  by  this  expedient.  Read, 
alderman  of  London,  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  having  refused  to  contribute,  or  not  coming 
up  to  the  expectation  of  the  commissioners,  was  en- 
rolled as  a  foot-soldier  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was 
there  taken  prisoner.  Roach,  who  had  been  equally 
refractory,  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  obtained 
not  his  liberty  but  by  paying  a  large  composition. 
Those  powers  of  the  prerogative  (which  at  that  time 
passed  unquestioned),  the  compelling  of  any  man  to 
serve  in  any  office,  and  the  imprisoning  of  any  man 
during  pleasure,  not  to  mention  the  practice  of  ex- 
torting loans,  rendered  the  sovereign  in  a  manner 
absolute  master  of  the  person  and  property  of  every 
individual. 

Early  this  year  the  king  sent  a  fleet  and  an  army 
to  invade  Scotland.  The  fleet  consisted  of  near 
two  hundred  vessels,  and  carried  on  board  ten 
thousand  men.  Dudley  Lord  Lisle  commanded  the 
sea-forces  ;  the  carl  of  Hertford  the  land.  The  trooi)S 
were  diseml)Hrked  near  Leith;  and,  after  dispersing 
a  small  body  which  opposed  them,  they  took  that 
town  without  resistance,  and  then  marched  to  Edin- 
burgh. The  gates  were  soon  beaten  down  (for  little 
or  no  resistance  was  made)  ;  and  the  English  first 
l)illagcd,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  citv.  The  regent 
and  cardinal  were  not  prepared  to  oppose  so  great 
a  force,  and  they  fled  to  Stirling.  Hertford  marched 
eastward ;  and  being  joined  by  a  new  body   under 
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Evers,  warden  of  the  east  marches,  he  laid  waste 
the  whole  country,  burned  and  destroyed  Hadding- 
ton and  Dunbar,  and  then  retreated  into  England; 
having  lost  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expedition. 
The  earl  of  Arran  collected  some  forces;  but  finding 
that  the  English  were  already  departed,  he  turned 
them  against  Lenox,  who  was  justly  suspected  of  a 
correspondence  with  the  enemy.  That  nobleman, 
after  making  some  resistance,  was  obliged  to  fly 
into  England;  where  Henry  settled  a  pension  on 
him,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece.  Lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  in  marriage.  In  return,  Lenox  stipulated 
conditions  by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  execute 
them,  he  must  have  reduced  his  country  to  total 
servitude. 

Henry's  policy  was  blamed  in  this  sudden  and 
violent  incursion;  by  which  he  inflamed  the  passions 
of  the  Scots,  without  subduing  their  spirit;  and  it 
was  commonly  said,  that  he  did  too  much  if  he  in- 
tended to  solicit  an  alliance,  and  too  little  if  lie 
meant  a  conquest.  But  the  reason  of  his  recalling 
the  troops  so  soon,  was  his  eagerness  to  carry  on  a 
projected  entei^prise  against  France,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom. 
He  had  concerted  a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  that  monarchy,  and 
must,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  have  involved 
the  ruin  of  England.  These  two  princes  had  agreed 
to  invade  France  with  forces,  amounting  to  above  a 
hundred  thousand  men  :  Henry  engaged  to  set  out 
from  Calais  ;  Charles  from  the  Low  Countries  :  they 
were  to  enter  on  no  siege  ;  but  leaving  all  the  fron- 
tier towns  behind  them,  to  march  directly  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  to  join  their  forces,  and  thence  to 
proceed  to  the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 
Francis  could  not  oppose  to  these  formidable  prepa- 
rations much  above  forty  thousand  men. 

Henry,  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  during 
his  absence,  passed  over  to  Calais  with  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  Fitzalan  earl  of  Arundel,  Vere  earl  of 
Oxford,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Paulet  Lord  St.  John, 
Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley,  Lord  Mountjoy,  Lord 
Grey  of  Wilton,  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  Sir  Francis 
Bryan,  and  the  most  flourishing  nobility  and  gentry 
of  his  kingdom.  The  English  army  was  soon  joined 
by  the  Count  de  Buren,  admiral  of  Flanders,  with 
ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  ;  and  the 
whole  composed  an  army  which  nothing  on  that 
frontier  was  able  to  resist.  The  chief  force  of  the 
French  armies  was  dravra  to  the  side  of  Champagne, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  Imperialists. 

The  emperor,  with  an  army  of  near  sixty  thousand 
men,  had  taken  the  field  much  earlier  than  Henry  ; 
and,  not  to  lose  time  while  he  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  his  confederate,  he  sat  down  before  Luxembourg, 
which  was  surrendered  to  him  :  he  thence  proceeded 
to  Commercy  on  the  Meuse,  which  he  took :  Ligny 
met  with  the  same  fate :  he  next  laid  siege  to  St. 
Disier  on  the  Marne,  which,  though  a  weak  place, 
made  a  brave  resistance,  under  the  count  of  San- 
cerre  the  governor,  and  the  siege  was  protracted 
beyond  expectation. 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  toivn  at 
the  time  the  English  forces  were  assembled  in 
Picardy.  Henry,  either  tempted  by  the  defenceless 
condition  of  the  French  frontier,  or  thinking  that 
the  emperor  had  first  broken  his  engagement,  by 
forming  sieges,  or  perhaps  foreseeing  at  last  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  entirely  subduing  the 
French  power,  instead  of  marching  forward  to  Paris 
sat  down  before   Montreuil  and    Boulogne'.     The 


duke  of  Norfolk  commanded  the  army  before  Mon- 
treuil ;  the  king  himself  that  before  Boulogne. 
Vervin  was  governor  of  the  latter  place,  and  under 
him  Philip  Corse,  a  brave  old  soldier,  who  encou- 
raged the  garrison  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity  against  the  English.  He  was  killed 
during  the  course  of  the  siege,  and  the  town  was 
immediately  surrendered  to  Henry  by  the  cowardice 
of  Vervin ;  who  was  afterwards  beheaded  for  this 
dishonourable  capitulation. 

During  the  course  of  this  siege  Charles  had  taken 
St.  Disier;  and  finding  the  season  much  advanced, 
he  began  to  hearken  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
France,  since  all  his  schemes  for  subduing  that  king- 
dom were  likely  to  prove  abortive.  In  order  to 
have  a  pretence  for  deserting  his  ally,  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  English  camp,  requiring  Henry  im- 
mediately to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet 
him  with  his  army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied, 
that  he  was  too  far  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bou- 
logne to  raise  it  with  honour,  and  that  the  emperor 
himself  had  first  broken  the  concert  by  besieging 
St.  Disier.  This  answer  served  Charles  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  concluding  a  peace  with  Francis,  at 
Crepy,  where  no  mention  was  made  of  England. 
He  stipulated  to  give  Flanders  as  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter,  whom  he  agreed  to  marry  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francis's  second  son;  and  Francis  in  re- 
turn withdrew  his  troops  from  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
and  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan.  Naples,  and  other 
territories  in  Italy.  This  peace,  so  advantageous  to 
Francis,  was  procured  partly  by  the  decisive  victory 
obtained  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  by  the 
count  of  Anguyen  over  the  Imperialists  at  CerisoUes 
in  Piedmont,  partly  by  the  emperor's  great  desire 
to  turn  his  arms  against  the  protestant  princes  in 
Germany.  Charles  ordered  his  troops  to  separate 
from  the  English  in  Picardy  ;  and  Henry,  finding 
himself  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  re- 
turned into  England.  This  campaign  served  to  the 
populace  as  matter  of  great  triumph ;  but  all  men 
of  sense  concluded  that  the  king  had,  as  in  all  his 
former  military  enterprises,  made,  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, an  acquisition  which  was  of  no  importance. 

The  war  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  con- 
ducted feebly,  and  with  various  success.  Sir  Ralph 
Evers,  now  Lord  Evers,  and  Sir  Bryan  Latoun, 
made  an  inroad  into  that  kingdom  ;  and  having  laid 
waste  the  counties  of  Tiviotdale  and  the  Merse, 
they  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  Coldingham,  which 
they  took  possession  of,  and  fortified.  The  governor 
assembled  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men,  in  order 
to  dislodge  them  from  this  post;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  opened  his  batteries  before  the  place  than  a 
sudden  panic  seized  him ;  he  left  the  army,  and 
fled  to  Dunbar.  He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of 
his  troops,  and  pretended  apprehensions  lest  they 
should  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  English  : 
but  his  own  unwarlike  spirit  was  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  motive  of  this  dishonourable  flight. 
The  Scottish  army,  upon  the  departure  of  their  ge- 
neral, fell  into  confusion  ;  and  had  not  Angus,  with 
a  few  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the  cannon,  and 
protected  their  rear,  the  English  might  have  gained 
great  advantages  over  them.  Evers,  elated  with 
this  success,  boasted  to  Henry  that  he  had  conquered 
all  Scotland  to  the  Forth ;  and  he  claimed  a  reward 
for  this  important  service.  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  knew  with  what  difficulty  such  acquisitions 
would  be  maintained  against  a  warlike  enemy,  ad- 
vised the  king  to  grant  him,  as  his  reward,  the  con- 
quests of  which  he  boasted  so  highly.     The  next 
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inroad  made  bv  the  English  showed  the  vanity  of  |  marched  to  Flourities  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  found 
bvers's  hopes.  'This  general  led  about  five  thousand  that  they  could  advance  no  further.  The  emncror 
men  into  Tiviotdale,  and  was  employed  in  ravaging  |  would  not  allow  them  a  passage  through  his  domi- 
that  country  ;  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  nions  :  (hey  received  intelligence  of  a  superior  army 
that  some  Scottish  forces  appeared  near  the  abbey  I  on  the  suie  of  France  ready  to  intercept  them  :  want 
of  Melross.  Angus  had  roused  the  governor  to  more    of  occupation   and  of  pay  soon  produced  a  mutiny 


activity;  and  a  proclamation  being  issued  for  as- 
sembling the  troops  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  a 
conside  .-able  body  had   repaired  thither  to  oppose 
the    eatmy.     Norman    Lesly,    son  of  the  earl    of 
Rothes,  had  also  joined  the  army  with  some  volun- 
teers from  Fife;  and  he  inspired  courage  into  the 
whole,  as  well  by  this  accession  of  force,  as  by  his 
personal  bravcr\-  and  intrepidity.    In  order  to  bring 
their  troops  to  the   necessity   of  a  steady   defence, 
tlie  Scottish  leaders  ordered' all  their  cavalry  to  dis- 
mount ;  and  they  resolved   to  wait,  on  some  high 
grounds  near   Aucrara,   the  assault  of  the  English. 
The  English,  whose  past  successes  had  taught  them 
too  much  to  despise  the  enemy,  thought,  when  they 
saw  tlie  Scottish   horses  led  off  the   field,  that  the 
whole  army  was  retiring ;  and  they  hastened  to  at- 
tack them.  The  Scots  received  them  in  good  order ; 
and  being  favoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground, 
as  well  as  by  the  surprise  of  the  English,  who  ex- 
pected no  resistance,  they  soon  put  them  to  flight, 
and    pursued    them  with    considerable    slaughter. 
Evers  and  Latoun  were  both  killed,  and  above  a 
thousand  men   were  made  prisoners.     In   order  to 
support  the  Scots  in  this  war,    Francis  some  time 
after  sent  over  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Montgomery  lord  of  Lorges.     Reinforced 
by  these  succours,  the  governor  assembled  an  army 
of  fifteen  thousand  men  at  Haddington,  and  marched 
thence  to  ravage  the  east  borders  of  England.     He 
laid  all  waste  wherever   he   cama  ;  and  having  met 
with  no  considerable  resistance,   he  retired  into  his 
own  country,  and  disbanded  his  army.     The  carl  of 
Hertford,  in  revenge,    committed    ravages  on   the 
middle  and  west  marches;  and   the  war  on  both 
sides  was  signalized  rather  by  the  ills  inflicted  on 
the   enemy,  than  by  any  considerable    advantage 
gained  by  cither  party. 

The  war  likewise  between  France  and  England 
was  not  distinguished  this  year  by  any  memorable 
event.  Francis  had  equipped  a  fleet  of  above  two 
hundred  sail,  besides  galleys ;  and  having  embarked 
some  land-forces  on  board,  he  sent  them  to  make  a 
descent  in  England.  They  sailed  to  the  Isle  of 
'■  Wight,  where  they  found  the  English  fleet  lying  at 
anchor  in  St.  Helen's.  It  consisted  not  of  above  a 
hundred  sail;  and  the  admiral  thought  it  most  ad- 
visable to  remain  in  that  road,  in  hopes  of  drawing 
the  French  into  the  narrow  channels  and  the  rocks, 
which  were  unknown  to  them.  The  two  fleets  can- 
nonaded each  other  for  two  days  ;  and  except  the 
sinking  of  the  Mary  Rose,  one  of  the  largest  ships 
of  the  English  fleet,  the  damage  on  both  sides  was 
inconsiderable. 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  so  great  a 
fleet,  was  to  prevent  the  English  from  throwing 
succours  inUt  Houlogne,  which  he  resolved  to  be- 
siege ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built,  by  which  he  intended  to  block  up  the  harbour. 
i  After  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and  money,  the 
1  fort  was  found  so  ill  constructed,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it  ;  and  though  he  had  assembled  on  that 
frontier  an  army  of  near  forty  thousand  men,  he 
was  not  able  to  efl"<.-ct  any  considerable  enterprise. 
H'.-nry,  in  order  to  defend  his  possessions  in  France, 
had  levi<'d  tourteen  thousand  Ciermans  ;  who  having 


among  them  :  and  having  seized  the  English  com 
missaries  as  a  security  for  arrears,  they  retreated 
into  their  own  country.  There  seems  to  have  bceu 
some  want  of  foresight  in  this  expensive  armament. 

The  great  expense  of  these  two  wars  maintained  j 
by  Henry,  obliged  him  to  summon  a  new  parlia- 
ment.    The  commons  granted  him  a  subsidy,  pay-  I 
able  in  two  years,  of  two  shillings  a  pound  on  land  :*  | 
the  spirituality  voted   him   six  shillings   a  pound,  j 
But   the    parliament,   apprehensive  lest  more  de- 
mauds  should  be  made  upon  them,  endeavoured  to 
save  themselves  by  a  very  extraordinary  liberality 
of  other  people's  property  :  by   one   vote  they   be- 
stowed on  the  king  all  the  rcTenues  of  the   univer- 
sities, as   well   as  of  the   chantries,  free   chapels,t 
and  hospitals.     Henry  was  pleased  with   this  con- 
cession, as  it  increased  his  power  ;   but  he  had  no 
intention  to  rob  learning  of  all  her  endowments ; 
and  he  soon  took  care  to  inform  the  unixersities 
that  he  meant  not  to  touch  their  revenues.     Thus 
these    ancient  and   celebrated  establishments   owe 
their  existence  to  the  generosity  of  the  king,  not  to 
the  protection  of  this   servile  and  prostitute  par- 
liament. 

The  prostitute  spirit  of  the  parliament  further  ap- 
peared in  the  preamble  of  a  statute,  in  which  they 
recognise  the  king  to  have  always  been,  by  the 
word  of  God,  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  acknowledge  that  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  persons,  have  no  manner  oi 
jurisdiction  but  by  his  royal  mandate  :  to  him  alone, 
say  they,  and  such  persons  as  he  shall  appoint,  full 
power  and  authority  is  given  from  above  to  hear 
and  determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesiastical, 
and  to  correct  all  manner  of  heresies,  errors,  vices, 
and  sins  whatsoever.  No  mention  is  here  made  of 
the  concurrence  of  a  convocation,  or  even  of  a  par- 
liament. His  proclamations  are,  in  effect,  acknow- 
ledged to  have  not  only  the  force  of  law,  but  the 
authority  of  revelation  ;  and  by  his  royal  power  he 
might  regulate  the  actions  of  men,  control  their 
words,  and  even  direct  their  inward  sentiments  and 
opinions. 

The  king  made,  in  person,  a  speech  to  the  parlia- 
ment on  proroguing  them ;  in  which,  after  thanking 
them  for  their  loving  attachment  to  him,  which,  he 
said,  equalled  what  was  ever  paid  by  their  ancestors 
to  any  king  of  England,  he  complained  of  their  dis- 
sensions, disputes,  and  animosities  in  religion.  He 
tald  them,  that  the  several  pulpits  were  become  a 
kind  of  batteries  against  each  other  ;  and  that  one 
preacher  called  another  heretic  and  anabaptist, 
which  was  retaliated  by  the  opprobrious  appellations 
of  papist  and  hypocrite  :  that  he  had  permitted  his 
people  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  not  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  materials  for  disputing  and  rail- 
ing, but  that  he  might  enable  them  to  inform  their 


•  Those  who  possessed  gords  or  money  above  five  oound* 
luid  below  ten,  were  to  pay  eight-pence  a  pound  those  alwve 
ten  pounds,  a  shilling. 

t  A  chanlry  was  a  little  church,  chapel,  or  particular  altar 
in  some  cathedral  church,  4ic.  endowed  with  lands  or  other 
revenues  for  the  maiiitenanco  of  one  or  more  priests,  daily  to 
say  mass,  or  i)erform  divine  service  for  the  use  of  the  founder*, 
or  such  others  as  Ihcy  appointed  ;  free  chapels  were  indtpeDd 
ent  on  any  church,  and  endowed  for  much  Uie  saniepuriHiM 
as  the  loriner 
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consciences,  and  instruct  their  children  and  fami- 
lies :  that  it  grieved  his  heart  to  find  how  that  pre- 
cious jewel  was  prostituted,  by  being  introduced 
into  the  conversation  of  every  alehouse  and  tavera, 
and  employed  as  a  pretence  for  decrying  the  spi- 
ritual and  legal  pastors :  and  that  he  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  the  word  of  God,  while  it  was  the  object 
of  so  much  anxious  specu'ation,  had  very  little  in- 
fluence on  their  practice,  dind  that,  though  an  ima- 
ginary knowledge  so  much  abounded,  charity  was 
daily  going  to  decay.  The  king  gave  good  advice ; 
but  his  own  example,  by  encouraging  speculation 
and  dispute,  was  ill  fitted  to  promote  that  peaceable 
submission  of  opinion  which  he  recommended. 

Henry  employed  in  military  preparations  the 
money  granted  by  parliament;  and  he  sent  over 
the  earl  of  Hertford  and  Lord  Lisle,  the  admiral, 
to  Calais,  with  a  body  of  nine  thousand  men,  two- 
thirds  of  which  consisted  of  foreigners.  Some 
skinnishes  of  small  moment  ensued  with  the 
French  ;  and  no  hopes  of  any  considerable  progress 
could  be  entertained  by  either  party.  Henry, 
whose  animosity  against  Francis  was  not  violent, 
had  given  sufficient  vent  to  his  humour  by  this  short 
war ;  and  finding  that  from  his  great  increase  in 
corpulence  and  decay  in  strength,  he  could  not  hope 
for  much  longer  life,  he  was  desirous  of  ending  a 
quarrel  which  might  prove  dangerous  to  his  kingdom 
during  a  minority.  Francis  likewise,  on  his  part, 
was  not  averse  to  peace  with  England ;  because 
having  lately  lost  his  son  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he 
revived  his  ancient  claim  upon  Milan,  and  foresaw 
that  hostilities  must  soon,  on  that  account,  break 
out  between  him  and  the  emperor.  Commissioners, 
therefore,  having  met  at  Campe,  a  small  place  be- 
tween Ardres  and  Guisnes,  the  articles  were  soon 
agreed  on,  and  the  peace  signed  by  them.  The  chief 
conditions  were,  that  Henry  should  retain  Boulogne 
during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former  debt  due  by 
Francis  should  be  paid.  This  debt  was  settled  at 
two  millions  of  livres,  beside  a  claim  of  500,000 
livres,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  adjusted.  Francis 
took  care  to  comprehend  Scotland  in  the  treaty. 
Thus  all  that  Henry  obtained  by  a  war  which  cost 
him  above  one  million  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  was  a  bad  and  a  charge- 
able security  for  a  debt  which  was  not  a  third  of 
the  value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had 
leisure  to  give  his  attention  to  domestic  affairs ;  par- 
ticularly to  the  establishment  of  uniformity  in 
opinion,  on  which  he  was  so  intent.  Though  he  al- 
lowed an  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  had 
hitherto  been  very  careful  to  keep  the  mass  in  Latin ; 
but  he  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  permit  that  the 
litany,  a  considerable  part  of  the  service,  should  be 
celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and,  by  this  innova- 
tion, he  excited  anew  the  hopes  of  the  reformers,  who 
had  been  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  severe  law 
of  the  six  articles.  One  petition  of  the  new  litany 
was  a  prayer  to  save  us  "  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  from  all  his  detestable  enor- 
mities." Cranmer  employed  his  credit  to  draw 
Henry  into  further  innovations;  and  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  Gardiner's  absence,  who  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  the  emperor :  but  Gardiner  having 
written  to  the  king,  that  if  he  carried  his  opposition 
against  the  catholic  religion  to  greater  extremities, 
Charles  threatened  to  break  off  all  commerce  with 
him,  the  success  of  Cranmer's  projects  was  for  some 


court,  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk :  the  queen 
dowager  of  France,  consort  to  Suffolk,  had  died 
some  years  before.  This  nobleman  is  one  instance 
that  Henry  was  not  altogether  incapable  of  a  cor. 
dial  and  steady  friendship ;  and  Suffolk  seems  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  favour  which,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  he  had  enjoyed  with  his  master. 
The  king  was  sitting  in  council  when  informed  of 
Suffolk's  death  ;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  both 
to  express  his  own  sorrow  for  the  loss,  and  to  cele- 
brate the  merits,  of  the  deceased.  He  declared, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  friendship,  his 
brother-in-law  had  never  made  one  attempt  to  in- 
jure an  adversary,  and  had  never  whispered  a 
word  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  person.  "  Is  there 
any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  say  as  much  ?" 
When  the  king  subjoined  these  words,  he  looked 
round  in  all  their  faces,  and  saw  that  confusion 
which  the  consciousness  of  secret  guilt  naturally 
threw  upon  them. 

Cranmer  himself,  when  bereaved  of  this  support, 
was  the  more  exposed  to  those  cabals  of  the  court- 
iers, which  the  opposition  in  party  and  religion, 
joined  to  the  usual  motives  of  interest,  rendered  so 
frequent  among  Henry's  ministers  and  counsellors. 
The  catholics  took  hold  of  the  king  by  his  passion 
for  orthodoxy ;  and  they  represented  to  him,  that 
if  his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth  met  with 
no  better  success,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the 
primate,  whose  example  and  encouragement  were, 
in  reality,  the  secret  supports  of  heresy.  Henry, 
seeing  the  points  at  which  they  aimed,  feigned  a 
compliance,  and  desired  the  council  to  make  in- 
quiry  into  Cranmer's  conduct;  promising  that,  if 
he  were  found  guilty,  he  should  be  committed  to 
prison,  and  brought  to  condign  punishment.  Every 
body  now  considered  the  primate  as  lost ;  and  his 
old  friends,  from  interested  views,  as  well  as  the 
opposite  party,  from  animosity,  began  to  show  him 
marks  of  neglect  and  disregard.  He  was  obliged  to 
stand  several  hours  among  the  lacqueys  at  the  door 
of  the  council-chamber,  before  he  could  be  admitted; 
and  when  he  was  at  last  called  in,  he  was  told,  that 
they  had  determined  to  send  him  to  the  Tower. 
Cranmer  said  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himself; 
and  finding  his  appeal  disregarded,  he  produced  a 
ring,  which  Henry  had  given  him  as  a  pledge  of 
favour  and  protection.  The  council  were  con- 
founded ;  and  when  they  came  before  the  king,  he 
reproved  them  in  the  severest  terms;  and  told  them 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Cranmer's  merit, 
as  well  as  with  their  malignity  and  envy :  but  he 
was  determined  to  crush  all  their  cabals,  and  to 
teach  them,  by  the  severest  discipline,  since  gentle 
methods  were  ineffectual,  a  more  dutiful  concurrence 
in  promoting  his  service.  Norfolk,  who  was  Cran- 
mer's capital  enemy,  apologized  for  their  conduct, 
and  said,  that  their  only  intention  was  to  set  the 
primate's  innocence  in  a  full  light,  by  bringing  him 
to  an  open  trial:  and  Henry  obliged  them  all  to 
embrace  him  as  a  sign  of  their  cordial  reconcilia- 
tion. The  mild  temper  of  Cranmer  rendered  this 
agreement  more  sincere  on  his  part,  than  is  usual 
in  such  forced  compliances. 

But  though  Henry's  favour  for  Cranmer  rendered 
fruitless  all  accusations  against  him,  his  pride  and 
peevishness,  irritated  by  his  declining  state  of 
health,  impelled  him  to  punish  with  fresh  severity  all 
others  who  presumed  to  entertain  a  different  opinion 
from  himself,  particularly  in  the  capital  point  of  the 


time  retarded.     Cranmer  lost  this  year  the  most  I  real  presence.     Anne  Ascue,   a  young  woman   of 
sincere  and  powerful  friend  that  he  possessed  at  |  merit  as  well  as  beauty,  who  had  great  connexions 
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with  the  chief  ladies  at  court,  and  with  the  queen 
herself,  was  accused  of  duguiatiziug  on  that  delicate 
article;  and  Henry,  instead  of  showing  indulgence 
to  the  weakness  of  her  sex  and  age,  was  but  the 
more  provoked  that  a  woman  should  dare  to  op- 
pose his  theological  sentiments.  She  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  Bonner's  menaces  to  make  a  seeuiiug 
recantation ;  but  she  qualified  it  with  some  reserves, 
which  did  not  satisly  that  zealous  prelate.  She 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  she  tliere  employed 
herself  in  composing  prayers  and  discourses,  by 
which  she  fortified  her  resolution  to  endure  the 
utmost  extremity  rather  than  relinquish  her  religi- 
ous principles.  She  even  wrote  to  the  king,  and 
tuld  him,  that  as  to  the  Lord's  supper,  she  believed 
as  much  as  Christ  himself  had  said  of  it,  and  as 
much  of  his  divine  doctrine  as  the  catholic  church  had 
required  :  but  while  she  could  not  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  an  assent  to  the  king's  explications, 
this  declaration  availed  her  nothing,  and  was  rather 
regarded  as  a  fresh  insult  The  Chancellor  Wrio- 
thesely,  who  had  succeeded  Audley,  and  who  was 
much  attached  to  the  catholic  party,  was  sent  to 
examine  her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  at  court, 
and  the  great  ladies  who  were  in  correspondence 
with  her  :  but  she  maintained  a  laudable  fidelity  to 
her  friends,  and  would  confess  nothing.  She  was 
put  to  the  torture  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
and  continued  still  resolute  in  preserving  secrecy. 
Some  authors*  add  an  extraordinary  circumstance  ; 
that  the  chancellor,  who  stood  by,  ordered  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  to  stretch  the  rack  still  further; 
but  that  officer  refused  compliance  :  the  chancellor 
menaced  him;  but  met  with  a  new  refusal'  upon 
which  that  magistrate,  who  was  otherwise  a  person 
of  merit,  but  intoxicated  with  religious  zeal,  put  his 
own  hand  to  the  rack,  and  drew  it  so  violently  that 
he  almost  tore  her  body  asunder.  Her  constancy 
still  surpassed  the  barbarity  of  her  persecutors,  and 
they  found  all  their  eflforts  to  be  baffled.  She  was 
then  condemned  to  be  burned  alive;  and  being  so 
dislocati-d  by  the  rack  that  she  could  not  stand,  she 
was  carried  to  the  stake  in  a  chair.  Together  with 
her  were  conducted  Nicholas  Belenian  a  priest, 
John  Lassels  of  the  king's  household,  and  John 
Adams  a  tailor,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the 
same  crime  to  the  same  punishment.  They  were  all 
tied  to  the  stake ;  and  in  that  dreadful  situation  the 
chancellor  sent  to  inform  them  that  their  pardon 
was  ready  drawn  and  signed,  and  should  instantly 
be  given  them,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recanta- 
tion. They  only  regarded  this  offer  as  a  new  orna- 
ment to  their  crown  of  martyrdom;  and  they  saw 
with  tranquillity  the  executioner  kindle  the  flames, 
which  consumed  them.  Wriothesely  did  not  con- 
sider, that  this  public  and  noted  situation  interested 
their  honour  the  more  to  maintain  a  steady 
perseverance. 

Though  the  secrecy  and  fidelity  of  Anne  Ascue 
saved  the  queen  from  this  peril,  that  princess  soon 
after  fell  into  a  new  danger,  from  which  she  nar- 
rowly escaped.  An  ulcer  had  broken  out  in  the 
king's  leg,  which,  added  to  his  extreme  corpulency, 
and  his  bad  habit  of  body,  began  both  to  threaten  his 
Ufc,  and  to  render  him  even  more  than  usually  peevish 
and  passionate.  The  queen  attended  him  with  the 
most  tender  and  dutiful  care,  and  endeavoured,  by 
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every  soothing  art  and  compliance,  to  allay  those  gusU 
of  humour  to  which  he  was  become  so  subject.  His  fa- 
vourite topic  of  conversation  was  theology  :  and 
Catherine,  whose  good  sense  enabled  her  to  dis- 
course on  any  subject,  was  frequently  engaged  in 
the  argument ;  and  being  secretly  inclined  to  the 
principles  of  the  reformers,  she  unwarily  betrayed  too 
much  of  her  mind  on  these  occasions.  Henry,  highly 
provoked  that  she  should  jiresume  to  differ  from 
him,  complained  of  her  obstinacy  to  Gardiner, 
who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame 
the  quarrel.  He  praised  the  king's  anxious  concern 
for  preserving  the  orthodoxy  of  his  subjects ;  and 
represented,  that  the  more  elevated  the  person  was 
who  was  chastised,  and  the  more  near  to  his  person, 
the  greater  terror  would  the  example  strike  into 
every  one,  and  the  more  glorious  would  the  sacrifice 
appear  to  posterity.  The  chancellor,  being  con- 
sulted, was  engaged  by  religious  zeal  to  second 
these  topics;  and  Henry,  hurried  on  by  his  own 
impetuous  temper,  and  encouraged  by  his  counsel- 
lors, went  so  far  as  to  order  articles  of  impeachment 
to  be  drawn  up  against  his  consort.  Wriothesely 
executed  his  commands  ;  and  soon  after  brougiit  the 
paper  to  him  to  be  signed  :  for  as  it  was  high  treason 
to  throw  slander  upon  the  queen,  he  might  otherwise 
have  been  questioned  for  his  temerity.  By  some 
means  this  important  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  queen's  friends,  who  immediately  carried  the 
intelligence  to  her.  She  was  sensible  of  the  extreme 
danger  to  which  she  was  exposed ;  but  did  not 
despair  of  being  able,  by  her  prudence  and  address, 
still  to  elude  the  efforts  of  her  enemies.  She  paid 
her  usual  visit  to  the  king,  and  found  him  in  a  more 
serene  disposition  than  she  had  reason  to  expect. 
He  entered  on  the  subject  which  was  so  familiar  to 
him ;  and  he  seemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argu- 
ment in  divinity.  She  gently  declined  the  couver- 
.sation,  and  remarked,  that  such  profound  specula- 
tions were  ill  suited  to  the  natural  imbecility  of  her 
sex.  Women,  she  said,  by  their  first  creation,  were 
made  subject  to  man  :  the  male  was  created  after 
the  image  of  God ;  the  female  after  the  image  of 
the  male  :  it  belonged  to  the  husband  to  choose 
principles  for  his  wife  ;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all 
cases,  to  adopt  implicitly  the  sentiments  of  her  hus- 
band :  and  as  to  herself,  it  was  doubly  her  duty, 
being  blessed  with  a  husband  who  was  qualified,  by 
his  judgment  and  learning,  not  only  to  choose  prin- 
ciples for  his  own  family,  but  for  the  most  wise  and 
knowing  of  every  nation.  "  Not  so  !  by  St.  Mary," 
replied  the  king;  "you  are  now  become  a  doctor, 
Kate ;  and  better  fitted  to  give  than  receive  instruc- 
tion." She  meekly  replied,  that  she  was  sensible 
how  little  she  was  entitled  to  these  praises ;  that 
though  she  usually  declined  not  any  conversation, 
however  sublime,  when  proposed  by  his  majesty, 
she  well  knew,  that  her  conceptions  could  serve  to 
no  other  purpose  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary 
amusement ;  that  she  found  the  conversation  apt  to 
languish,  when  not  revived  by  some  opposition,  and 
she  had  ventured  sometimes  to  feign  a  contrariety 
of  sentiments,  in  order  to  give  him  the  pleasure  ol 
refuting  her;  and  that  she  also  proposed,  by  this 
innocent  artifice,  to  engage  him  info  to])ics  whence 
she  had  observed  by  frequent  experience  that  she 
reaped  profit  and  instruction.  "  And  is  it  so,  sweet- 
heart?" replied  the  king,  "then  are  we  perfect 
friends  again."  He  embraced  her  with  great  affec- 
tion, and  sent  her  away  with  afsurances  of  his  pru- 
tectioL  and  kindness.  Her  enemies,  who  knew 
nothing  of  this  sudden  ctiange,  prepared  next  any 
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to  carry  hor  to  the  Tower,  pursuant  to  the  king's 
warrant  Henry  and  Catherine  were  conversing 
amicably  in  the  garden  when  the  chancellor  ap- 
peared with  forty  of  the  pursuivants.  The  king 
spoke  to  him  at  some  distance  from  ber  ;  and  seemed 
to  expostulate  with  him  in  the  severest  manner:  she 
even  overl^ard  the  appellations  of  "  knave,  fool," 
and  "  beast,"  which  he  liberally  bestowed  upon  that 
magistrate ;  and  then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  pre- 
sence :  she  afterwards  interposed  to  mitigate  his 
auger :  he  said  to  her,  "  Poor  soul !  you  know  not 
how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good  offices." 
Thenceforth  the  queen,  having  narrowly  escaped  so 
great  a  danger,  was  careful  not  to  offend  Henry's 
humour  by  any  contradiction;  and  Gardiner,  whose 
malice  had  endeavoured  to  widen  the  breach,  could 
never  afterwards  regain  his  favour  and  good  opinion. 
The  following  account  of  the  arrest  of  the  nobles, 
Norfolk  and  Surrey,  is  taken  from  Mackintosh,  who 
has  the  most  clearly  elucidated  that  somewhat  ob- 
scure transaction : 

"  The  cmelty  of  Henry  continued  conspicuous  to 
the  last,  in   the  alternate  but  impartial  persecution 
of  the  Lutherans  as  heretics,  and  of  the  papists  as 
traitors.     But  it  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  mi- 
tigated  in  his  last  years  to  his   court  and  kindred ; 
probably  from    the   languor   of    distemp#,    which 
might  put  on   some  appearance  of  mildness,  and 
produce  some  of  the  effects  of  good  nature  towards 
those  on  whose  kind  offices  he  was  necessarily  de- 
pendent.    This  general  softening  was  chequered  by 
occasional  acts  of  extreme  harshness,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  equal  justice,  may  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
his  occasional  paroxysms  of  pain,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  unusually  acute.     His  body  had  become 
so  unwieldy,  that  he  could  not  be   moved  without 
machines  contrived  for  the  purpose.     An  oppression 
on  his  breathing  rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  re- 
lieve himself  by  a  recumbent  posture.     The  signa- 
ture of  his  name  became   too  heavy  a  task  for  his 
feeble   or  overloaded   hands.     Stamps  with  his  ini- 
tials were  affixed  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  verbal 
command,  to  all  the  instruments  which  required  the 
royal  signature.  He  became  offensive  to  his  humblest 
attendants  by  an  ulcer  in  one  of  his  swollen  limbs, 
which  often  subjected  him  to  the  extremity  of  pain. 
"  It  was  in  this  miserable   condition   of  Henry 
that  an  act  was  done  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  which 
has  become  memorable  and  interesting  from    the 
fame  of  an  illustrious  sufferer.     Henry  Howard,  earl 
of  Surrey,   is  so  justly  renowned  by  his  poetical 
genius,  which  was  then  surpassed  in  his  own  country 
by  none  but  that  of  Chaucer;  by  his  happy  imita- 
tions  of  the   Italian  masters  ;  by  a  version  of  the 
^neid,  of  which  the  execution  is  wonderful,  and  the 
very  undertaking    betokens  the    consciousness  of 
lofty  superiority  ;  by  the  place  in  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to   behold  him,  at  the  head  of  the  unin- 
terrupted series  of  English  poets ;  that  we  find   it 
difficult  to   regard  him   in  those  inferior   points   of 
view,  of  a  gallant  knight,  a  skilful  captain,  and  an 
active  statesman,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  contem- 
poraries, eclipsed  the  lustre  of  his  literary  renown. 
He    had   served    with   distinction   in  the  late   war 
against   France,  where  differences  with   the  earl  of 
Hertford,  whom  Surrey  accused  of  having  supplanted 
him  in  command,  were  widened.     Hertford  was  the 
brother  of  Jane  Seymour,  and  the  uncle  of  the  young 
prince      The  rapid  decay  of  the  king  added  daily 
to  his  consequence,  and  increased  his  desire  to  en- 
e  an  undivided  power  over  his  nephew.   Hertford 
con  after  gave  full  scope  to  his  attachment  for 


the  reformation,  that  we  cannot  suppose  him  not  to 
have  been  a  protestant  while  Henry  yet  lived.  As 
none  of  the  reformed  nobility  exposed  themselves 
to  legal  punishment  by  an  avowal  of  their  faith,  so 
the  catholic  lords  concealed  their  attachments  to  the 
papal  power,  which  would  have  been  an  unpardon 
able  crime  in  the  eyes  of  Henry.  These  circum- 
stances render  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  opi- 
nions of  the  earl  of  Surrey.  But  we  know  the 
opinions  of  his  father,  and  the  inclinations  of  his 
family,  so  perfectly,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  Surrey  being  at  least  an  adherent  of  the  catholic 
party.  The  house  of  Howard  alone  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  Seymours  in  their  pursuits,  under  the 
approaching  minority.  Personal  pique,  religious 
dissension,  political  jealousy,  all  pointed  in  the  same 
direction.  The  means  by  which  Henry  was  en- 
listed in  the  service  of  this  confederacy  of  passions 
are  unknown ;  but  it  is  likely  that  he  was  easily 
filled  with  apprehension  by  representations  of  the 
power  and  greatness  of  the  Howards,  who  alons 
could  endanger  the  royal  seat  of  his  son. 

"  Whatever  were  the  motives  or  means  employed, 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  together  with  his  father,  was, 
on  the  12th  of  December,  1546,  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower.  The  legal  ground  of  proceeding  was  the 
sweeping  section  of  more  than  one  recent  statute 
which  made  it  high  treason  '  to  do  any  thing,  by 
word,  writing,  or  deed,  to  the  scandal  or  peril  of  the 
established  succession  to  the  crown.'  The  only 
overt  act  alleged  against  him  was,  'his  having  as- 
sumed the  armorial  bearing  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, which  had  been  hitherto  exclusively  used  by 
his  majesty  and  his  predecessors,  kings  of  England.' 
"  of  the  witnesses  who  were  e.Kamined  in  support 
of  this  charge,  the  first  was  Mrs.  Holland,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  only  mentioned 
the  duke  having  blamed  his  son  for  want  of  skill  in 
quartering  the  family  arms,  and  '  had  spoken  with 
warmth  against  the  new  nobility  (meaning  the  Sey- 
mours), who  did  not  love  him.'  The  second  witness 
was  the  duchess  of  Eichmond,  the  widow  of  Henry's 
natural  son,  a  young  and  very  beawtiful  woman, 
who,  though  the  daughter  of  Norfolk,  now  appeared 
to  swear  away  the  lives  of  her  father  and  her  brother. 
She  deposed  that  her  brother  Surrey  had  spoken 
with  asperity  of  Hertford;  that  he  had  professed  a 
dislike  of  '  the  new  nobility,'  and  complained  of  the 
king  as  the  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the  English  be 
fore  Boulogne.  She  added,  seemingly  of  her  own 
accord,  that  Surrey  wore  on  his  arms,  instead  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  what  seemed  to  her  judgment  very 
like  a  close  crown,  and  a  cipher,  which  she  took  to 
be  the  king's  H.  R.  ;  two  matters,  however,  which 
had  no  connexion  with  the  accusation. 

"  Surrey  was  tried  on  the  13th  of  January,  1547, 
at  Guildhall ;  and  on  this  absurd  charge,  supported 
by  such  monstrous  evidence,  he  was  convicted  of 
high  treason.  On  the  19th  or  21st  of  January  he 
was  executed,  eit><?r  six  or  eight  days  before  Henry 
died,  '  who,'  says  Holinshed,  '  on  the  day  of  Lord 
Surrey's  execution,  ■^as  lying  in  the  agonies  of 
death.'  As  the  king's  sick  bed  was  surrounded  by 
Surrey's  enemies,  it  must  be  always  untertaiu 
whether  the  hand  of  Henry  was,  even  in  the  lowest 
bodily  sense,  affixed  to  the  instrument  which  war- 
ranted the  execution. 

"  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  seems  to  have  owed 
his  misfortunes  originally  to  the  resentment  of  the 
duchess,  whom  he  had  long  deserted  for  Mrs.  Hol- 
land, was  importuned  into  an  imperfect  confession 
of  acts  which  were  almost  blameable.     A  bill  of  at- 
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taindcr  was  introduced  against  him,  founded  on  his 
confession.  The  royal  assent  was  given  to  it  in 
virtue  of  a  roinmissinn  signed  by  the  stamps  on  the 
'27th  of  January,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  the  execution  in  the  morning.  But  Henry  died 
in  the  night.  The  execution  \v;vs  suspended.  The 
duke  was  confined  during  the  next  reign ;  but  in 
that  of  Mary  the  attainder  was  reversed,  on  the 
grounds  tha'  the  act  could  not  be  treason,  because 
the  arms  had  been  long  publicly  borne  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  kings  of  England;  that  the  king  died 
in  the  night  following  the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mission bears  date  ;  and  that  the  commission  is  not 
signed  with  his  name,  but  with  stamps  put  thereunto 
not  in  the  place  where  he  was  accustomed  to  put 
them;  and  it  was  also  declared  that  the  royal  assent 
can  only  be  given  by  the  king,  either  in  his  own 
person  or  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  ac- 
cording to  a  statute  of  .3.3  Henry  VIII.,  and  that 
the  pretended  act  of  attainder  shall  be  taken  and 
deemed  to  be  no  act  of  parliament." 

The  king'shealth  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state; 
out  for  several  days  all  those  near  him  plainly  saw 
his  end  approaching.  He  was  become  so  froward, 
that  no  one  durst  inform  him  of  his  condition  ;  and 
as  some  persons  during  this  reign  had  suffered  as 
traitors  lor  foretelling  the  king's  death,  every  one 
was  afraid  lest  in  the  transports  of  his  fury  he  might 
on  this  pretence  punish  capitally  the  author  of  such 
friendly  intelligence.  At  last  Sir  Anthony  Denny 
ventured  to  disclose  to  him  the  fatal  secret,  and 
exhorted  him  to  prepare  for  the  fate  which  was  await- 
ing him.  He  expressed  his  resignation  ;  and  desired 
that  Cranmer  might  be  sent  for:  but  before  the 
prelate  arrived  he  was  speechless,  though  he  still 
seemed  to  retain  his  senses.  Cranmer  desired  him 
to  give  some  sign  of  his  dying  in  the  faith  of  Christ : 
he  squeezed  the  prelate's  hand,  and  immediately 
expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and 
nine  months  ;  and  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the 
earl  of  Sussex  to  the  countess.  "  These  be  to  sig- 
nify to  you  that  our  late  sovereign  lord  the  king 
departed  at  Westminster  upon  Friday  last,  the  '28th 
of  this  instant,  January,  about  two  of  the  clock  in 
the  morning."     Dated  the  .31st  January,  1.'347. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before 
bis  demise ;  in  which  he  confirmed  the  destination 
of  parliament,  by  leaving  the  crown  first  to  Prince 
Edward,  then  to  the  Lady  Mary,  next  to  the  Lady 
Elizabeth:  the  two  princesses  he  ol)liged,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  title  to  the  crown,  not 
to  marry  without  consent  of  the  council,  which  he 
appointed  for  the  government  of  his  minor  son. 
After  his  own  children,  he  settled  the  succession  on 
Frances  Brandon  marchioness  of  Dorset,  elder 
daughter  of  his  sister  the  French  queen  ;  then  on 
Eleanor  countess  of  Cumbcrlana,  the  second 
daughter.  In  passing  over  the  posterity  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  his  elder  sister,  he  made  use  of  the 
power  obtained  from  parliament;  but  as  he  sub- 
joined, th.it  aftiT  the  failure  of  the  French  queen's 
posterity  the  crown  should  descend  to  the  next  law- 
ful heir,  it  afterwards  became  a  question,  whether 
these  words  could  bo  applied  to  the  Scottish  line. 
It  was  thought  that  these  princes  were  not  the  next 
heirs  after  the  house  of  Suffolk,  but  before  that 
house  ;  and  that  Henry,  by  expressing  himself  in 
tliis  manner,  meant  entirely  to  exclude  them.  The 
late  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  the  Scots, 
had  irritated   him   extremely  acaiost  that  nation ; 


lencc  and  caprice,  by  which  his  life  had  been  so 
much  distinguished.  Another  circumstance  of  his 
will  may  suggest  the  same  reflection  with  regard  to 
the  strange  contrarieties  of  his  fcmporand  conduct: 
he  left  money  for  masses  to  be  said  for  delivering 
his  soul  from  purgatory ;  and  though  he  destroyed 
all  those  institutions  established  by  his  ancestors 
and  others  for  the  benefit  of  "  their"  souls ;  and  hud 
even  left  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  doubtful  in  all 
the  articles  of  faith  which  he  promulgated  during 
his  later  years;  he  wasyet  determined,  when  the  hour 
of  death  was  approaching,  to  take  care  at  least  of  hi? 
own  future  repose,  and  to  adhere  to  the  safer  side 
of  the  question.  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  to 
suspect  its  authenticity. 

Such  is  Hume's  statement.  Dr.  Lingard  is  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  alleges  that  "  in  Ed- 
ward's reign,  an  attested  copy  was  deposited  in  the 
chancery,  which  was  destroyed  by  Mary,  on  the 
ground  that  the  will  was  a  forgery.  But  the  origj. 
nal  remained  untouched  in  the  treasury  of  the  ex- 
chequer, till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  it  was  removed  into  the  chapter-house  at 
Westminster.  There  it  was  examined  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  by  some  persons  of  the  first  rank  and 
ability  in  the  kingdom,  and  found  '  to  consist  of 
several  sTieets  of  soft  coarse  paper,  tacked  together 
with  a  braid  of  green  and  white  riband,  the  writing 
of  a  mean  and  slovenly  character.  The  will  was 
signed  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  the  end  of  the  last 
page,  with  the  king's  hand-writing  as  was  pretended: 
but  the  character  was  fairer  than  ever  he  could 
make,  and  the  hand  stiff  like  a  counterfeit  hand.  On 
the  com])aring  the  hand  in  the  will  with  his 
stamp  and  his  usual  hand-writing,  it  agreed  with 
neither.' " 

On  the  parliamentary  recognition  of  the  will. 
Mackintosh  has  the  following  remarks :  "  Thi» 
parliamentary  consideration  of  a  royal  testament, 
implying  that  right  of  bequeathing  a  nation  which 
had  been  so  decisively  repelled  in  the  minority  of 
Henry  VI.,  requires  more  explanation.  The  act  of 
settlement  passed  on  Henry  VIII. 's  marriage  with 
Jane,  had  vested  the  power  of  bequeathing  the 
realm  in  the  crown  on  failure  of  the  king's  legiti- 
mate issue,  no  such  issue  being  then  in  existence. 
About  three  years  before  the  king's  decease,  this 
unbounded  and  oriental  power  was  abridged  by  a 
statute,  which,  after  the  failure  of  male  progeny, 
limited  the  succession  to  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  with 
out  any  consideration  of  their  irreconcilable  clainu, 
or  of  their  common  illegitimacy ;  on  conditicD, 
however,  of  these  princesses  observing  the  terms, 
if  any,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  king;  and  in  the 
case  of  their  death  or  forfeiture,  the  unlimited  power 
of  devise  was  re-vested  in  the  crown.  The  king's 
property  in  his  people  was  still  maintained,  as  hit 
daughters  were  not  to  inherit  by  the  fundamental 
laws,  but  to  receive  a  conditional  and  defeasible 
authority  under  his  will.  By  the  will  of  Henry, 
executed  on  the  .30th  of  December  preceding  hi/ 
death,  all  the  powers  of  government  were,  during 
the  minority,  vested  in  the  following  fifteen  person* 
therein  named  (called  in  the  will  executors,  to 
keep  up  th<;  language  of  the  doctrine  of  ownership)  : 
Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury,  Lord  Chancellor  Wrio- 
thesley.  Sir  John  Hertford,  Russell,  Lisle,  Bitbop 
Tunstall,  Brown,  master  of  the  horse ;  Montague, 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  Bromley,  a  ju»- 
tice ;  North,  I'aget,  Denny,  Harberd,  and  twe 
Woottons." 

It  is  difficult   to  (;ive   a  ju^i  suunudry    ol'  (iiu 
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prince's  qualities:  he  was  so  diiferent  from  himself   not  long  survive  his  friend;  and  he  died   in  about 

in  different  parts  of  his   reign,   that,  as  is  well  re-    two  months  after  him. 

marked   by  Lord   Herbert,   his   history   is  his  best        """-  '  '• 

character   and   description.      The  absolute  uucon- 

tToUed  authority  which  he  maintained  at  home,  and 

the  regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreign  na- 
tions, are  circumstances  which  entitle  him  in  some 

degree    to   the  appellation    of  a  "  groat"  prince ; 

while  his  tyranny  and  barbarity  exclude  him  from 

the    character   of  a  "good"   one.      He    possessed, 

indeed,   great  vigour  of  mind,   which  qualified  him 

for  exercising  dominion  over  men — courage,  intre- 
pidity,  vigilance,  inflexibility :    and   though    these 

qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a 

regular  and  solid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied 

with   good   parts  and   an   extensive  capacity ;  and 

every  one  dreaded  a   contest  with  a  man  who  was 

known  never  to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and  who  in  every 

controversy  was  determined  either  to  ruin  himself 

or  his  antagonist.     A  catalogue   of  his  vices  would 

comprehend  many  of  the  worst  qualities  incident  to 

human  nature;  violence,  cruelty,  profusion,  rapa- 
city, injustice,  obstinacy,  arrogance,  bigotry,  pre- 
sumption, caprice  :  but  neither  was  he  subject  to  all 

these  vices  in  the  most  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he 

at  intervals   altogether  destitute  of  virtues  :  he  was 

sincere,  open,  gallant,    liberal,  and  capable  at  least 

of  a  temporary  friendship  and  attachment.     In  this 

respect  he  was  unfortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his 

reign  served  to  display  his  faults  in  their  full  light : 

the  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  court  of 

Rome  provoked  him  to  violence;    the  danger  of  a 

revolt  from  his  superstitious  subjects,  seemed  to  re- 
quire the  most  extreme  severity.  But  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  his  situation 
tended  to  throw  an  additional  lustre  on  what  was 
great  and  magnanimous  in  his  character  :  the  emu- 
lation between  the  emperor  and  the  French  king 
rendered  his  alliance,  notwithstanding  his  impolitic 
conduct,  of  great  importance  in  Europe :  the  ex- 
tensive powers  of  his  prerogative,  and  the  submis- 
sive, not  to  say  slavish  disposition  of  his  parliaments, 
made  it  the  more  easy  for  him  to  assume  and  main- 
tain that  entire  dominion,  by  which  his  reign  is  so 
much  distinguished  in  the  English  history. 

It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  that  notwHh- 
standing  his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence,  his 
arbitrary  administration,  this  prince  not  only  ac- 
quired the  regard  of  his  subjects,  but  never  was  the 
object  of  their  hatred  :  he  seems  even  in  some  de- 
gree to  have  possessed  to  the  last  their  love  and 
affection.  His  exterior  qualities  were  advantageous, 
and  fit  to  captivate  the  multitude  :  his  magnificence 
and  personal  bravery  rendered  him  illustrious  in 
vulgar  eyes  :  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the 
English  in  that  age  were  so  thoroughly  subdued, 
that  like  eastern  slaves  they  were  inclined  to  ad- 
uiire  those  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were 
exercised  over  themselves,  and  at  their  own 
expense. 

With  regard  to  foreign  states,  Henry  appears 
long  to  have  supported  an  intercourse  of  friendship 
with  Francis,  more  sincere  and  disinterested  than 
usually  takes  place  between  neighbouring  princes. 
Their  common  jealousy  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  and 
some  resemblance  in  their  characters  (though  the 
comparison  sets  the  French  monarch  in  a  very 
superior  and  advantageous  lijrht),  served  as  the 
cement  of  their  mutual  amity  Francis  is  said  to 
have  been  affected  with  the  king's  death,  and  to 
have  expressed  much  regret  fo'  the  loss.  His  own 
health  began  to  decline  :  he  loreiold  that  he  should 


There  vrere  ten  parliaments  summoned  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  twenty-three  sessions  held.  The  whole 
time  in  which  these  parliaments  sat  during  this  long 
reign  exceeded  not  three  years  and  a  half.  It 
amounted  not  to  a  twelvemonth  during  the  first 
twenty  years.  The  innovations  in  religion  obligea 
the  king  afterwards  to  call  these  assemblies  more 
frequently  :  but  though  these  were  the  most  import- 
ant transactions  that  ever  fell  under  the  cognisance 
of  parliament,  their  devoted  submission  to  Henry's 
will,  added  to  their  earnest  desire  of  soon  returning 
to  their  country-seats,  produced  a  quick  dispatch  of 
the  bills,  and  made  the  sessions  of  short  duration. 
All  the  king's  caprices  were  indeed  blindly  com- 
plied with,  and  no  regard  wae  paid  to  ths  safety  or 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Besides  the  violent  prosecu- 
tion of  whatever  he  was  pleased  to  term  heresy,  the 
laws  of  treason  were  multiplied  beyond  all  former 
precedent.  Even  words  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  king,  queen,  or  royal  issue,  were  subjected  to 
that  penalty  ;  and  so  little  care  was  taken  in  framing 
these  rigorous  statutes,  that  they  contain  obvious 
contradictions  ;  insomuch  that  had  they  been  strictly 
executed,  every  man  without  exception  must  have 
fallen  under  the  penalty  of  treason.  By  one  statute, 
for  instance,  it  was  declared  treason  to  assert  the 
validity  of  the  king's  marriage,  either  with  Cathe- 
rine of  Arragon,  or  Anne  Boleyn :  by  another  it 
was  treason  to  say  any  thing  to  the  disparagement 
or  slander  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ; 
and  to  call  them  spurious,  would  no  doubt  have  been 
construed  to  their  slander.  Nor  would  even  a  pro- 
found silence,  with  regard  to  these  delicate  points, 
be  able  to  save  a  person  from  such  penalties.  For 
by  the  former  statute,  whoever  refused  to  answer 
upon  oath  to  any  point  contained  in  that  act,  was 
subjected  to  the  pains  of  treason.  The  king,  there- 
fore, needed  only  propose  to  any  one  a  question 
with  regard  to  the  legality  of  either  of  his  first  mar- 
riages :  if  the  person  were  silent,  he  was  a  traitor 
by  law  :  if  he  answered,  either  in  the  negative  or  in 
the  affirmative,  he  was  no  less  a  traitor.  So  mon- 
strous were  the  inconsistencies  which  arose  from  the 
furious  passions  of  the  king,  and  the  slavish  submis- 
sion of  his  parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
these  contradictions  were  owing  to  Henry's  precipi- 
tancy, or  to  a  formed  design  of  tyranny. 

As  the  transactions  of  this  reign  were  very  im- 
portant, and  laid  the  foundation  of  our  modern 
system  of  religion  and  policy,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  give  the  sentiments  of  Lingard,  who  may  in  ge- 
neral be  considered  as  the  opponent  of  Hume  ;  and 
also  to  take  advantage  of  JIackintosh's  later  infor- 
mation and  greater  legal  attainments. 

We  commence  with  the  latter,  who  says,  "  Some 
direct  benefits  the  constitution  owes  to  this  reign. 
The  act  which  established  a  parliamentary  represent- 
ation in  so  considerable  a  territory  as  Wales,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  principal  reformation  in  the  com- 
position of  the  house  of  commons  since  its  legal  ma- 
turity in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  That  principality 
had  been  divided  into  twelve  shires;  of  which  eight 
were  ancient,  and  four  owed  their  origin  to  a  statute 
of  Henry's  reign.  Knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses 
were  now  directed  to  be  chosen  and  sent  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  shires,  cities,  and  burghs  of  Wales. 
A  short  time  before,  the  same  privileges  were  granted 
to  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  of  which  the 
preamble  contains  a  memorable  recognition  and  es 
tablishment  of  the  principles  which  are  the  bp-sis  of 
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the  elective  part  of  our  constitution.  Nearly  thirty 
members  were  thus  aihieii  to  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  princii)le  of  the  Chester  bill — that  it  is  dis- 
advantageous to  a  province  to  be  unrepresented ; 
that  represeutatiou  is  essential  to  good  govornmcut ; 
and  that  those  who  arc  hound  by  the  laws  ought  to 
have  a  reasonable  share  of  direct  influence  on  the 
passing  of  laws.  As  the  practical  disadvantages  are 
only  generally  alleged,  and  could  scarcely  have  been 
proved,  they  must  have  been  inferred  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  house  of  commons.  The  British  consti- 
tution was  not  thought  to  be  enjoyed  by  a  district 
till  a  popular  representation  was  bestowed  on  it. 
Election  by  the  people  was  regarded,  not  as  a  source 
of  tumult,  but  as  the  principle  most  capable  of  com- 
posing disorder  in  territories  not  represented. 

"  But  it  is  chiefly  by  its  relation  to  the  infant  re- 
formation ot  religiou  thai  this  reign  became  a  period 
of  great  importance  in  the  general  history  of  Europe. 
The  last  twenty  years  of  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
time  of  transition  from  popery  to  protestantism.  It 
must  be  owned  that  it  required  a  vigorous,  and  even 
a  harsh  hand,  to  keep  down  all  the  fear  and  hatred  ; 
all  the  conscientious  but  furious  zeal  of  catholics 
and  gospellers  ;  the  whole  mass  of  passion  and  of 
interest  which  were  stirred  up  by  so  prodigious  a  re- 
volution in  human  opinion. 

"  An  ecclesiastical  dictatorship  might  have  been 
excused  in  a  time  full  of  peril.  At  the  beginning 
the  protcstants  (even  if  we  number  all  the  anti- 
papists  among  them)  formed  a  small,  though  intel- 
ligent and  bold  minority.  They  grew  stronger  by 
degrees,  as  opinions  and  parties  which  are  the 
children  of  the  age  naturally  do.  Their  strength 
lay  in  the  towns  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts, 
and  among  the  industrious  classes  of  society.  In 
the  northern  and  midland  provinces,  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  far  removed  from  commerce 
with  the  heretics  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  the  an- 
cient faith  maintained  its  authority.  At  the  end  of 
this  reign  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  majority 
bad  changed  sides.  Henry  had  few  qualifications 
for  an  umpire.  But  it  was  a  public  service  that  he 
restrained  both  factions,  and  kept  the  peace  during 
this  dangerous  process.  Had  he  been  only  severe 
and  stem,  instead  of  plunging  into  barbarism  and 
butchery,  his  services  might  be  commended,  and 
some  allowance  might  be  made  for  the  necessity  of 
curbing  uncivilized  men  by  rough  means. 

"  Had  the  protestant  party  risen  against  him  they 
must  have  been  vanquished,  and  he  would  have 
been  driven  ba(  k  into  the  arms  of  Rome.  The  iron 
hand  which  held  back  both  parties  from  battle  was 
ai '.antageous  to  the  j)rotestant  cause,  humanly 
Bj-'-iiking;  only  because  the  oj)inions  and  institu- 
tions which  spring  up  in  an  age  are  likely  to  be 
the  mo^t  jirogressive.  His  grotesque  authority  as 
bead  c)f  the  church,  his  double  persecution  of  Ro- 
manists and  Lutherans,  his  passion  for  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  his  abhorrence  of  appeals  to  a  court  at 
Rome,  may  be  understood,  if  we  regard  his  reign  as 
a  bridge  which  the  nati<»n  was  to  pass  on  its  road 
to  more  complete  reformation.  This  peculiar  cha- 
racter wa«  given  to  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign 
by  the  combined  power  of  his  adherence  to  the 
catholic  doctrine",  and  of  his  impatience  of  papal 
authority,  by  the  ( onnexion  of  this  last  disposition 
with  the  validity  of  his  niarriagcg  and  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  chihlren  ;  by  tiie  manifold  and  intricate 
lie*  ubich  at  various  times  blended  the  interest  of 
each  religious  party  with  the  i-uccesBion  tu  the 
crown;  an  object  whi<h  tliC  recent  remembrance 


of  the  war  of  the  Roses  might  render  very  imporlan 
to  any  prince,  but  which  became  the  ruling  frenzy 
of  Henry's  mind.  The  ret'onuers  needed  the  ac 
quisition  of  one  great  state  for  the  stability  and 
solidity  of  their  reform.  They  gained  England. 
As  soon  as  the  hand  was  withdrawn  which  held  the 
statesmen  and  the  jxniplo  dumb,  the  reformation 
was  established.  England  continues  to  this  day  to 
be  the  only  power  of  the  first  class  which  maintains 
che  reformed  doctrines. 

"  Eleven  months  before  the  decease  of  the  English 
monarch,   LuLher  breathed  his   last  in    his    native 
town  of  Eislcben,  which  he  had  not  visited  formally 
years.     He  died  of  an  inflammation   in  his  chest, 
which  cut  him  off  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  sixty- 
tliird    year   of  his   age.      His  last  moments   were 
placid,   and  employed  in  prayers  for  the  well-being 
of  the  church,  now  more  than  ever  threatened  by 
the  lloman    pontift",   supported   as  he   was   by  the 
great  council   of  his  followers  convoked  at  Trent. 
It  ought  not  to  be  doubted  by  a  just  man,  of  what- 
ever communion,  that  Martin  Luther  was  an  honest, 
disinterested,    and  undaunted  man,   magnanimous 
in   prosperous  as   well  as  adverse  fortune,  without 
the   slightest  taint  of  any  disposition  which  rested 
on  self  as  its  final  aim,   elevated   by  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  purity  in  his  motives,  and  by  the  humble 
desire  to  confon>.  his  mind  to  the  model  of  supreme 
perfection,   and    to  adapt  his   actions   to  the  laws 
which  flowed  from  the  source  of  all  good,  through 
reason  and  through  revelation.     On  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  his  virtues  were  better  fitted 
for  revolutions  than  for  quiet ;  that  he  often  sacri- 
ficed peace  and  charity  to  trivial  differences  of  opi- 
nion, or  perhaps  unmeaning  oppositions  of  language; 
and  that  his  scurrilous  and  merciless  writings,  as  a 
controversialist,  both  manifested  and  excited  very 
odious   passions.     But  the   object  of  his   life   was 
religious  truth ;  and,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  single 
and  sublime  end,  he  delivered  reason  fr«im  the  yoke 
of  human  authority,  and  contributed  to  set  it  free 
from  all  subjection,  except  that  which  is  due  to  Su- 
preme Wisdom — '  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.' 
"  The  tales  propagated  against  this  g.rcat  man 
prove  his  formidable  power.     He  was  said  o])enly 
to   deride    all   that    he   taught,    to  have  composed 
hymns  to  his  favourite  vice  of  drunkenness,  to  dis- 
believe the  immortality  of  the   soul;  nay,  even  to 
iiave  been  an  atheist.     He  was  represented  to  have 
been  the  fruit  of  the  commerce  of  his  mother  with 
a  demon, — a  fable  which,  in  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  writers  of  some  reputation  thought 
it  necessary  to  disavow.     Notes  of  his  table-talk, 
published   many  years  after  his  death,  and  then, 
perliajis,   very    inaccurately,    continued  to   furnish 
tlie  viler  sort  of  antagonists  with  means  of  abuse,  in 
the  ardent  phrases  which   fell  from  him  amidst  the 
negligence  of  familiar  c(mversation. 

"  At  tlie  moment  of  his  death,  Lutheranism  was 
established  only  in  Scandinavia,  and  in  those  parts 
of  Germany  which  had  embraced  it  when  it  was 
first  preached.  The  extent,  however,  of  its  invi- 
sible power  over  the  minds  of  men  was  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  countries  where 
it  was  legally  predominant.  Bold  inquiry,  active 
curiosity,  excited  reason,  youthful  entJiusiasm, 
throughout  every  country  of  Europe,  in  secret 
cherished  a  Lutheran  spirit  Henry,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  impelled,  by  a  singular  combination  ot 
circumstances,  to  prepare  the  way  in  England  for 
embodying  that  spirit  in  a  civil  establishment.    Cal- 
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the  greatest  divine  since  the  apostles,  had  now  spread 
the  seeds  of  reformation  throughout  France.     Had 
Luther  survived  a  few  years  longer,   he  would  have 
seen  the  second  and  more  terrible  eruption  of  the  re- 
formation in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  in  which  the 
protestant  party  maintained  their  ground  for  thirty 
years,  and  obtained  a  partial  establishment  for  near 
a  century,  though  they  were  finally  doomed  to  defeat 
and  dispersion.     In  Italy,  most  well-educated  men, 
who  were   not  infidels,   became  secret  protestants. 
The  inquisition  did  net  entirely  exempt  the  Spanish 
peninsula  from  innovation.     If  100,UU0  or  50,000 
protestants  suffered  for  religion  in  the  Netherlands, 
during  the  government  of  Charles  V.,  we  can  desire 
no  better  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  reformation 
in    these   rich    and   lettered    provinces.      Already 
rnonarchs,  now  become   absohite,  began  to  appre- 
hend that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  would  extend  from 
religion  to  civil  government,  ot,  in  their  language, 
prove  as  fatal  to  the  state  as  to  the  church.     Such, 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  were  the  fears  with  which 
the  insurrection  of  the  German  peasants  had  filled 
the  mind  of  Sir  Thomas  More.     The  intention  of 
quelling  this  general  revolt  of  the  minds  of  men  by 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  although  not  fully  unfolded, 
was,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  motives  of  the  treaty  of 
Francis  I.  with  Charles  V.,  which  preceded  the  last 
peace  between  France  and  England.  But  points  like 
these  are  long  discussed  among  statesmen,  and  ac- 
quire  some  steady  place  in  their  minds  before  the 
perils  grow  large  enough  and  come  near  enough  to  be 
contemplated  with  practical  seriousness,  and  long  be- 
fore they  are  felt  to  make  urgentdemandson  rulers  for 
the  security  of  the  commonwealth  against  the  threat- 
ening tempest.    At  the  death  of   Henry  VIII.  the 
preponderance  of    visible   force  in  the  scale  of  es 
tablishment  was   immense  ;    and   even  the  moral 
force  of  the  state  and  the  church  retained  its  com- 
manding posture  and  its  aspect  of  authority,  at  the 
moment  when    its  foundation    in   opinion    was  si- 
lently   crumbling  from  beneath  it.      It  is  easy  to 
blame    this    want  of    foresight    after   events    have 
taught  knowledge.      But  contemporary   statesmen 
would  have  acted  unwisely,  if  they  were  to  be  in- 
fluenced in  their  deliberations   concerning  present 
events  by  probabilities   of  future  danger  so  uncer- 
tain, even  from  their  distance,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  active  politician,  who  is  never  to  forget 
the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  and  the  moral  duty  of 
walking  warily  when  he  cannot  see  clearly.     It  was 
not  wonderful  that  the  masters  of  Europe  should  ad- 
journ the  consideration  of  perils  which  still  seemed 
to  belong  more  to  speculation  than  to  practice,  and 
of  a  religious  revolution  which,  in  the  course  of  thirty 
years,    had    gained  no    outward  dominion   in  the 
more   cultivated   parts   of  Europe,  except  a  small 
number  of  German  cities  and  principalities." 

Dr.  Lingard  concludes  this  momentous  reign  with 
the  following  lucid  view  of  its  most  important 
events:— 

"  Of  the  king's  conduct  during  his  sickness,  we 
know  little.  It  is  said  that  at  the  commencement 
he'betrayed  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  the  see  of 
Rome :  that  the  other  bishops,  afraid  of  the  penal- 
ties, evaded  the  question;  but  that  Gardiner  advised 
him  to  consult  his  parliament,  and  to  commit  his 
ideas  to  writing.  He  was  constantly  attended  by 
his  confessor,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  heard  mass 
daily  in  his  chamber,  and  received  the  communion 
under  one  kind.  About  a  month  before  his  death 
he  endowed  the  magnificent  establishment  of  Trinity 
College  m  CambiiJge,  for  a  master  and  sixty  fel- 


lows and  scholars:  and  afterwards  re-opened  the 
church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  which,  with  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  and  an  ample  revenue,  he  gave 
S.0  the  city  of  London. 

"  Of  his  sentiments  on  his  death-bed  nothing  can 
be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  One  ac- 
count makes  him  die  in  the  anguish  of  despaii  :  ac- 
cording to  another  be  refused  any  spiritual  aid  till 
he  could  only  reply  to  the  exhortation  of  the  arch- 
bishop by  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  :  while  a  third  re- 
presents him  as  expiring  in  the  most  edifying  senti- 
ments of  devotion  and  repentance.  Not  only  the 
dangerous  state  in  which  he  lay,  but  also  his  death, 
were  carefully  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
public :  and  the  parliament,  ignorant  of  the  event, 
met  and  transacted  business  after  the  usual  manner. 
Three  days  were  employed  by  the  earl  of  H'^rtford 
to  secure  the  person  of  bis  royal  nephew  at  Enfield, 
and  to  arrange  with  his  associates  the  plan  of  their 
subsequent  proceedings.  On  the  fourth  the  chan- 
cellor announced  to  the  two  houses  the  death  of 
Henry  ;  read  to  them  an  extract  from  the  will  re- 
specting the  government  of  the  realm  during  the 
minority  of  his  successor;  and  then,  declaring  the 
parliament  dissolved,  invited  the  lords  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new  king.  That  prince  was  the 
same  day  conducted  to  the  Tower,  and  proclaimed 
by  the  style  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  of 
the  church  of  England  and  also  of  Ireland,  in  earth 
the  supreme  head. 

"  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Henry,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  young  king, 
guided  by  the  counsels  of  Wolsey,  and  the  monarch 
of  more  mature  age,  governing  by  his  own  judgment, 
and  with  the  aid  of  ministers  selected  and  fashioned  by 
himself.  In  his  youth  the  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
elegance  of  bis  manners,  and  his  adroitness  in  every 
martial  and  fashionable  exercise,  were  calculated 
to  attract  the  admiration  of  his  subjects.  His  court 
was  gay  and  splendid  :  a  succession  of  amusements 
seemed  to  absorb  his  attention :  yet  his  pleasures 
were  not  permitted  to  encroach  on  his  more  im- 
portant duties :  he  assisted  at  the  council,  perused 
the  dispatches,  and  corresponded  with  his  generals 
and  ambassadors  :  nor  did  the  minister,  trusted  and 
powerful  as  he  was,  dare  to  act,  till  he  had  asked 
the  opinion,  and  taken  the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign. 
His  natural  abilities  had  been  improved  by  study . 
and  his  esteem  for  literature  may  be  inferred  from 
the  learned  education  which  he  gave  to  his  children, 
and  from  the  number  of  eminent  scholars  to  whom 
he  granted  pensions  in  foreign  states,  or  on  whom 
he  conferred  promotion  in  his  own.  The  immense 
treasure  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  was 
perhaps  a  misfortune ;  because  it  engendered  habits 
of  expense  not  to  be  supported  from  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  crown  :  and  the  soundness  of  his 
politics  may  be  doubted,  which,  under  the  pretence 
of  supporting  the  balance  of  power,  repeatedly  in- 
volved the  nation  in  continental  hostilities.  Yet 
even^these  errors  served  to  throw  a  lustre  round  the 
English  throne,  and  raised  its  possessor  in  the  eyes 
of  his  own  subjects  and  of  the  dilTerent  nations  of 
Europe.  But  as  the  king  advanced  in  age,  his 
vices  gradually  developed  themselves :  after  the 
death  of  Wolsey  they  were  indulged  without  re- 
straint. He  became  as  rapacious  as  he  was  pro- 
digal :  as  obstinate  as  he  was  capricious :  as  fickle 
in  his  friendships,  as  he  was  merciless  in  his  re- 
sentments. Though  liberal  of  his  confidence,  he 
soon  grew,. suspicious  of  those  whom  he  had  ever 
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trusted :  and,  as  if  he  possi-ssed  no  other  right  to 
the  crowu  than  that  which  he  derived  from  the  very 
questionable  claim  of  his  father,  he  viewed  with  an 
evil  eve  every  remote  descend;int  of  the  Plantuirc- 
nets;  and  eagrerly  embraced  the  slightest  pretexts 
to  remove  those  whom  his  jealousy  represented  as 
future  rivals  to  himself  or  his  posterity.  In  pride 
and  vanity  he  was  perhaps  without  a  parallel.  In- 
flated with  the  praises  of  interested  admirers,  he  de- 
spised the  judjjmeut  of  others  :  acted  as  if  he  deemed 
himself  infallible  in  matters  of  jiolicy  and  religion  ; 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  dissent  from  his  opinion 
as  equivalent  to  a  breach  of  allegiance.  In  his  esti- 
mation, to  submit  aud  to  obey,  were  the  great,  the 
paramount  duties  of  subjects  :  and  this  persuasion 
steeled  liis  breast  agaiust  remorse  for  the  blood 
which  he  shod,  and  led  him  to  trample  without 
scruple  on  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
'  "  When  he  ascended  the  throne,  there  still  existed 
a  spirit  of  free<lom,  which  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion defeated  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court, 
though  directed  by  an  able  minister,  and  sujiported 
bv  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  ;  but  in  the  lapse 
o(  a  few  years  that  spirit  had  fled,  and  before  the 
death  of  Henry,  the  king  of  England  had  grown 
into  a  despot,  the  people  had  shrunk  into  a  nation 
of  slaves.  The  causes  of  this  important  change  in 
the  relations  between  the  sovereign  aud  his  subjects, 
may  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  abilities  or  pas- 
sions of  the  former,  as  in  the  obsequiousness  of  his 
parliaments,  the  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  and  the  servility  of  the  two  religious 
Durties  which  divided  the  nation. 

'  I.  The  house  of  peers  no  longer  consisted  of  those 


grants  now  owed  their  force,  not  to  tne  consent  of 
the  grantors,  but  to  the  approbation  of  the  other  two 
houses,  and  the  assent  of  the  crowu. 

"  2.  As  for  the  third  branch  of  the  legislature, 
the  commons  of  England,  they  had  not  yet  acquired 
sufficient  importance  to  oppose  any  effectual  barrier 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  yet  care  was  taken 
that  among  them  the  leading  members  should  be 
devoted  to  the  crown,  and  that  the  speaker  should 
be  one  holding  office,  or  high  in  the  conlidence  of 
the  ministers.  Freedom  of  debate  was,  indeed, 
granted;  but  with  a  qualification  which  in  reality 
amounted  to  a  refusal.  It  was  only  a  'decent'  free- 
dom :  and  as  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  right 
of  deciding  what  was  or  was  not  decent,  he  fre- 
quently put  down  the  opponents  of  the  court,  by  re- 
primanding the  '  varlets  '  in  person,  or  by  sending 
to  them  a  threatening  message. 

"  It  is  plain  that  from  parliaments  thus  constituted, 
the  crown  had  little  to  fear :  and  though  W(.lsey 
had  sought  to  govern  without  their  aid,  Henry 
found  them  so  obsequious  to  his  will,  that  he  cow 
voked  them  repeatedly,  aud  was  careful  to  have  his 
most  wanton  and  despotic  measures  sanctioned  with 
their  approbation.  The  parliament,  as  often  as  it 
was  opened  or  closed,  by  the  king  in  person,  offered 
a  scene  not  unworthy  of  an  oriental  divan.  The 
form  indeed  differed  but  little  from  our  present 
usage.  The  king  sat  on  his  throne  :  on  the  right-hand 
stood  the  chancellor,  on  the  left  the  lord-treasurer ; 
whilst  the  peers  were  placed  on  their  benches,  and 
the  commons  stood  at  the  bar.  But  the  addresses 
made  on  these  occasions  by  the  chancellor  or  the 
speaker,   usually  lasted  more   than   an   hour ;  and 


powerful  lord?  and  prelates,  who  in  former  periods    tlicir  constant  theme  was  the  character  of  the  king. 


had  so  often  and  so  successfully  resisted  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sovereign.  The  reader  has  al- 
ready witnessed  the  successive  steps,  by  which  most 
of  the  great  families  of  the  preceding  eigns  had 
become  extinct,  and  their  immense  possessions  had 
been  frittered  away  among  the  favourit'^s  and  de- 
pendants of  the  court.  The  most  opulent  of  the 
peers  under  Henry  were  poor  in  comparison  with 
their  predecessors  :  and  by  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tute against  liveries,  they  had  lost  the  accustomed 
means  of  arming  their  retainers  in  support  of  their 
quarrels.  In  general  they  were  new  men,  indebted 
for  their  present  honours  and  estates  to  the  bounty 
of  Henry  or  of  his  father  :  and  the  proudest  aur^ng 
the  rest,  by  witnessing  the  attainders  and  executions 
of  others,  had  been  taught  to  tremble  for  them- 
selves, and  to  crouch  in  submission  at  the  foot  of  a 
master,  whose  policy  it  was  to  depress  the  great, 
and  punish  their  errors  without  mercy,  while  he  se- 
lected his  favourites  from  the  lowest  classes,  heaping 
on  them  honours  and  riches,  and  confiding  to  them 
the  exercise  of  his  authority. 

"  1.  By  the  sejjaralion  of  the  realm  from  the  see  of 
Rome,  the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  had  been 
rendered  still  more  complete  than  that  of  the  tem- 
poral peers.  Their  riches  had  been  diminished, 
their  immunities  taken  away  :  the  support  which 
they  might  have  derived  from  the  protection  of  the 
pontiff,  was  gone  :  they  were  nothing  more  than 
the  delegates  of  the  king,  exercising  a  precarious 
authority  determinable  at  his  pleasure.     The  ercle- 


The  orators,  in  their  efforts  to  surpass  each  other, 
fed  his  vanity  with  the  most  hyperbolical  praise. 
Cromwell  was  unable,  he  believed  all  men  were 
unable,  to  describe  the  unutterable  qualities  of  the 
royal  mind,  the  sublime  virtues  of  the  royal  heart- 
Rich  told  him  that  in  wisdom  he  was  equal  to  Solo- 
mon, in  strength  and  courage  to  Sami)sou,  in  beauty 
and  address  to  Absalom  :  and  Audelcy  declared  be- 
fore his  face,  that  God  had  anointed  him  with  the 
oil  of  wisdom  above  his  fellows,  above  the  other 
kings  of  the  earth,  above  all  his  predecessors  ;  had 
given  him  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  which  he  had  prostrated  the  Roman  Goliath ; 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  by  which  he 
had  gained  the  most  brilliant  victories  at  the  same 
time  in  remote  places ;  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  government,  by  which  he  had  for  thirty 
vears  secured  to  his  own  realm  the  blessings  of 
))eace,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  suffered 
the  c.-ilamitics  of  war. 

"  During  these  harangues,  as  often  as  the  words 
'  most  sacred  majesty,'  were  repeated,  or  as  any 
emphatic  expression  was  pronounced,  the  lords  rose, 
and  the  whole  assembly,  in  token  of  respect  and 
assent,  bowed  profoundly  to  the  demi-god  on  the 
throne.  Henry  himself  affected  to  hear  such  ful- 
some adulation  with  indifference.  His  answer  was 
invariably  the  same :  that  he  laid  no  claim  to  supc 
rior  excellence  ;  but  that,  if  he  did  possess  it,  he 
gave  the  glory  to  God,  the  author  of  all  good  gifts: 
it  was,  however,  a  pleasure   to   him   to   witness   the 


•iastical'  constitutions,  which  had  so  long  formed  affec'.ion  of  his  subjects,  and  to  learn  that  they 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  now  depended  on  his  |  were  not  insensible  of  the  blessings  which  they  eu- 
Dreath,  and  were  executed  only  by  his  sufferance,    joyed  under  his  government. 

The  convocation  indeed  continued  to  he  summoned:  [  "  II.  It  is  evident  that  the  new  dignity  of  head 
liut  it^  legislaiivf  authority  was  no  more.  Its  prin-  I  of  the  church,  by  transferring  to  the  king  that  au- 
cipol  business  was  to  grant  money  •  yet  «ven  these  I  ihority  which  bad  been   hitherto  exercised   by  tb» 
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pontiff,  must  have  considerably  augmented  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown  :  but  in  addition,  the  arguments 
by  which  it  was  supported,  tended  to  debase  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  to  exalt  the  royal  preroga- 
tive above  law  and  equity.  When  the  adversaries 
of  the  supremacy  asked  in  what  passage  of  the  sa- 
cred writings  the  government  of  the  church  was 
given  to  a  layman,  its  advocates  boldly  appealed  to 
those  texts,  which  prescribe  obedience  to  the  esta- 
blished authorities.  The  king,  they  maintained, 
was  the  image  of  God  upon  earth :  to  disobey  his 
commands  was  to  disobey  God  himself:  to  limit  his 
authority,  when  no  limit  was  laid  down,  was  an 
offence  against  the  sovereign  :  and  to  make  distinc- 
tions, when  the  Scripture  made  none,  was  an  impiety 
against  God.  It  was  indeed  acknowledged  that 
this  supreme  authority  might  be  employed  unrea- 
sonably and  unjustly  :  but  even  then  to  resist  was  a 
crime :  it  became  the  duty  of  the  sufferer  to  submit ; 
and  his  only  resource  was  to  pray  that  the  heart  of 
his  oppressor  might  be  changed;  his  only  consola- 
tion to  reflect,  that  the  king  himself  would  hereafter 
be  summoned  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  an 
unerring  tribunal.  Henry  became  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  a  doctrine  so  flattering  to  his  pride ;  and 
easily  persuaded  himself  that  he  did  no  more  than 
his  duty  in  punishing  with  severity  the  least  opposi- 
tion to  his  will.  To  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  the 
people,  it  was  perpetually  inculcated  from  the  pul- 
pit :  it  was  enforced  in  books  of  controversy,  and 
instruction  .  it  was  promulgated  with  authority  in 
the  '  Institution,'  and  afterwards  in  the  '  Erudi- 
tion of  a  Christian  Man.'  From  that  period  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  formed  a  leading  trait 
in  the  orthodox  creed. 

"III.  The  two  great  parties,  into  which  religious 
disputes  had  separated  the  nation,  contributed  also 
to  strengthen  the  despotic  power  of  Henry.  They 
were  too  jealous  of  each  other,  to  watch,  much  less 
to  resist,  the  encroachments  of  the  crown.  The 
great  object  of  both  was  the  same  :  to  win  the  favour 
of  the  king,  that  they  might  crush  the  power  of  their 
adversaries :  and  with  this  view  they  flattered  his 
vanity,  submitted  to  his  caprice,  and  became  the 
obsequious  slaves  of  his  pleasure.  Henry,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  it  were  through  policy  or  acci- 
dent, played  them  off  against  each  other ;  sometimes 
appearing  to  lean  to  the  old,  sometimes  to  the  new 
doctrines,  alternately  raising  and  depressing  the 
hopes  of  each,  but  never  suffering  either  party  to 
obtain  the  complete  ascendancy  over  its  opponent. 
Thus  he  kept  them  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  his 
will,  and  secured  their  concurrence  to  every  mea- 
sure which  his  passion  or  caprice  might  suggest, 
without  regard  to  reason  or  justice,  or  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  land.  Of  the  extraordinary 
enactments  which  followed,  a  few  instances  may 
suffice.  1.  The  succession  to  the  crown  was  re- 
peatedly altered,  and  at  length  left  to  the  king's 
private  judgment  or  affection.  The  right  was  first 
taken  from  Mary,  and  given  to  Elizabeth;  then 
transferred  from  Elizabeth  to  the  king's  issue  by 
Jane  Seymour  or  any  future  queen  ;  next  restored, 
on  the  failure  of  issue  by  Prince  Edward,  to  both 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  :  and  lastly,  failing  issue  by 
them,  was  secured  to  any  person  or  persons  to 
whom  it  should  please  him  to  assure  it  in  remainder 
by  his  last  will.  2.  Treasons  were  multiplied  by 
the  most  vexatious,  and  often,  if  ridicule  could  at- 
tach to  so  grave  a  matter,  by  the  most  ridiculous 
laws.  It  was  once  treason  to  dispute,  it  was  after- 
■warus  treason  to  maintain,  the  validity  of  the  mar- 


riage with  Anne  Boleyn,  or  the  legitimacy  of  her 
daughter.     It  became  trfason  to  marry  without  the 
royal  licence  any  of  the  king's  children,  whether  le- 
gitimate   or    natural,    or  his  paternal  brothers   or 
sisters,  or  their  issue ;   or  for  any  woman  to  marry 
the  king  himself,  unless  she   were  a  maid,  or  had 
previously  revealed  to  him  her  former  incontinence. 
It  was  made  treason  to  call  the   king   a  heretic  or 
schismatic,  openly  to  wish  him  harm,  or  to  slander 
him,  his  wife,  or  his  issue.     This,  the  most  heinous 
of  crimes  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  was  extended  from 
deeds  and  assertions  to  the  very  thoughts   of  men. 
Its  guilt  was  incurred  by  any  person  who  should  by 
words,   writing,    imprinting,  or  any  other  exterior 
act,  directly  or  indirectly  accept  or  take,  judge   or 
believe,  that  either  of  the  royal  marriages,  that  with 
Catherine,  or  that  with  Anne  Boleyn,  was  valid,  or 
who  should  protest  that  he  was  not  bound  to  declare 
his  opinion,  or  should  refuse  to  swear  that  he  would 
answer  truly  such  questions  as  should  be  asked  him 
on  those  dangerous  subjects.     It  would  be  difficult 
to  discover,  under  the  most   despotic   governments, 
a  law  more  cruel  and  absurd.    The  validity  or  inva- 
lidity of  the  two  marriages  was  certainly  matter  of 
opinion,  supported  and  opposed  on  each  side  by  so 
many   contradictory   arffuments,   that  men   of  the 
soundest  judgment  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
differ  from  each  other.    Yet  Henry,  by  this  statute, 
was  authorized  to  dive  into  the  breast  of  every  indi- 
vidual, to  extort  from  him  his  secret  sentiments  upon 
oath,  and  to  subject  him  to  the  penalty  of  treason, 
if  those  sentiments  did  not  accord  with  the  royal 
pleasure.     3.  The  king  was  made  in  a  great  mea 
sure  independent  of  parliament,  by  two  statutes, 
one  of  which  gave  to  his  proclamations  the  force  of 
laws,  the  other  appointed  a  tribunal,  consisting  of 
nine   privy  counsellors,  with  power  to  punish  all 
transgressors  of  such  proclamations.    4.  The  dread- 
ful punishment  of  heresy  was  not  confined  to  those 
who  rejected  the  doctrines  which  had  already  been 
declared  orthodox,  but  it  was  extended  beforehand 
to  all  persons  who  should  teach  or  maintain   any 
opinion  contrary  to  such  doctrines  as  the  king  might 
afterwards  publish.     If  the  criminal  were  a  clergy- 
man, he  was  to  expiate  his  third  offence  at  the  stake; 
if  a  layman,  to  forfeit  his  personal  property,  and  be 
imprisoned  for  life.     Thus  was  Henry  invested,  by 
act  of  parliament,  with  the  high  prerogative  of  theo- 
logical infallibility,  and  an  obligation  was   laid  on 
all  men,  without  exception,  whether  of  the  new  or 
of  the  old  learning,  to  model   their  religious  opi- 
nions and  religious  practice  by  the  sole  judgment  of 
their  sovereign.     5.  By  an  ex  post  facto  law,  those 
who  had  taken  the  first  oath  against   the   papal  au- 
thority, were  reputed  to  have  taken,  and  to  be  bound 
by,  a'  second  and  much  more  comprehensive  oath, 
which  was  afterwards  enacted,  and  which,  perhaps,  had 
it  been  tendered  to  them,  they  would  have  refused. 
"  But  that  which  made  the  severity  of  these   sta- 
tutes the  more  terrible,  was  the  manner  in  which 
criminal  prosecutions  were  then  conducted.     The 
crown  could  hardly  fail  in  convicting  the  prisoner, 
whatever  were  his  guilt  or  his  innocence.     He  was 
first  interrogated  in  his  cell,  urged  with  the  hope  of 
pardon  to  make  a  confession,  or  artfully  led  by  en- 
snaring questions  into  dangerous  admissions.  When 
the  materials   of  the  prosecution  weie  completed, 
they  were  laid  before  the  grand  inquest:  and,  if  the 
bill' was  found,  the  conviction  of  the  accused  might 
be  pronounced  certain :  for  in  the  trial  which  fol- 
lowed, the  real  question  submitted  to  the   decision 
of  the  petit  jury  was,  which  of  the  two  were  more 
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worthy  of  credit,  the  pris(>ncr  who  maintained  his 
innocence,  or  the  grand  inquest  which  had  pro- 
nounced his  guilt.  With  this  view  the  indictment, 
with  a  summary  of  the  proofs  on  which  it  had  been 
found,  was  read  ;  and  the  accused,  now  perhaps  for 
the  tirst  time  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence against  him,  was  indulged  with  the  liberty  of 
fjieaking  in  his  own  defence.  Still  he  could  not 
insist  on  the  production  of  his  accusers,  that  he 
might  obtain  the  benefit  of  cross-examination  :  nor 
claim  the  aid  of  counsel  to  repel  the  taunta,  and  un- 
ravel the  sophistn,-,  which  was  too  often  employed 
at  that  period  liy  the  advocates  for  the  crown.  In 
this  method  of  trial,  every  chance  was  in  favour  of 
the  prosecution  :  and  yet  it  was  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  expedient  discovered  by  Cromwell,  and  after- 
terwards  employed  against  its  author.  Instead  of  a 
public  trial,  the  minister  introduced  a  bill  of  <it- 
tainder  into  parliament,  accompanied  with  such  do- 
cuments as  he  thought  proper  to  submit.  It  was 
passed  by  the  two  houses  with  all  convenient  expe- 
dition ;  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  found  himself 
condemned  to  the  scaffold  or  the  gallows,  without 
the  opportunity  of  opening  his  mouth  in  his  own 
vindication. 

"  To  proceed  by  attainder  became  the  usual  prac- 
tice in  the  latter  portion  of  the  king's  reign.  It  was 
more  certain  in  the  result,  by  depriving  the  accused  of 
the  few  advantages  which  he  possessed  in  the  ordinary 
courts  :  it  enabled  the  minister  to  gratify  the  royal 
sus])icion  or  resentment  without  the  danger  of  re- 
futation, or  of  unpleasant  disclosures  :  and  it  satis- 
lied  the  minds  of  the  people,  who,  unacquainted 
with  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  could  not  dispute 
the  equity  of  a  judgment  given  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  whole  legislature. 

"  Thus  it  was  that  by  the  obsequiousness  of  the  par- 
liament, the  assumption  of  the  ecclesiastical  supre- 
macy, and  the  servility  of  religious  factions,  Henry 
acquired  and  exercised  the  most  despotic  sway  over 
the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  his  sub- 
jects. Happily,  the  forms  of  a  free  government 
were  still  suffered  to  exist :  into  these  forms  a  spirit 
of  resistance  to  arbitrary  power  gradually  infused 
itself:  the  pretensions  of  the  crown  were  opposed  by 
the  claims  of  the  people ;  and  the  result  of  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle  was  that  constitution,  which 
for  more  than  a  century  has  excited  the  envy  and  the 
admiration  of  Europe." 


APPENDIX. 
SECTION  I. 

IL'MMARY  OP  THE  CONSTITITION,  GOVERNMKNT, 
AND  I.AWb  OK  ENULANU,  fitUM  A.D.  1-185,  TO 
A.D.   1517. 

A»  thciio  ("ubjectii  have  been  so  fully  treated  of  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  we  shall,  in  the  present  Ap- 
pendix, restrict  ourselves  to  a  very  brief  view  of 
them. 

The  people  of  England  were  arranged  in  the  same 
ranks  and  orders  in  society  in  this  as  in  the  former 
period  ;  but  a  very  considerable  change  was  now 
made  in  the  numbers  and  circumstances  nf  the 
people  in  srjme  of  those  ranks,  particularly  the 
nighcat  and  lowoxt. 

Ho  many  noblemen  had  been  killed,  executed, 
»o«l  attainted,  in  the  contest  between  the  hou8ci>  of 
York  iiii'i  Laiicibter,  tliut    only  twenty-eight  tem- 


poral peers  were  summoned  to  the  first  parliament 
of  Henry  VII. :  a  very  small  number  in  so  great  a 
kingdom.  This  diminution  of  the  number  of  peers 
diminished  their  weight  in  the  scale  of  government ; 
and  as  that  was  one  object  of  the  policy  of  Henry 
VII.  he  raised  very  few  to  the  peerage.  Only 
thirty-six  temporal  peers  were  summoned  to  the 
tirst  parliament  of  Henry  VIII.  Though  that  prince 
was  more  profuse  of  his  money,  he  was  no  less 
frugal  of  his  honours  than  his  father,  and  no  more 
than  forty-seven  peers  were  summoned  to  the  first 
parliament  of  his  son  Edward  VI.  Some  other 
things  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  peerage  in  this  period:  the  facility  of 
alienating  their  estates  :  the  strict  execution  of  the 
laws  against  retaining  great  numbers  of  idle  people 
in  their  service,  by  giving  them  liveries ;  and  by 
that  splendid  expensive  mode  of  living  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  a  word,  the  baronage 
of  England  was  no  longer  that  too  powerful  prepon- 
derating body  they  had  long  been ;  equally  for- 
midable to  their  sovereigns  and  their  fellow-subjects. 

The  nuniTjers  of  the  people  iu  the  lowest  rank  in 
society,  that  of  slaves,  were  also  greatly  diminished 
in  this  period.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  flourished 
in  those  times,  and  was  secretary  of  state  to  Eili^'ard 
VI.,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Republic  of  England, 
mentions  two  kinds  of  slaves,  viz.  villains  in  gross, 
the  absolute  property  of  their  masters  and  their 
heirs;  and  villains  regardant,  who  were  annexed  to 
a  particular  estate,  and  transferred  with  it  from  one 
proprietor  to  another.  "  Neither  of  the  one  sort 
nor  of  the  other,"  says  he,  "  have  we  any  number 
in  England;  and  of  the  first  1  never  knew  any  in 
the  realm  in  my  time  :  of  the  second  so  few  there 
be,  that  it  is  not  almost  worth  the  speaking  about. 
But  law  doth  acknowledge  them  in  both  these  kinds." 
That  is,  no  law  had  been  made  for  abolishing  these 
kinds  of  slavery.  Other  causes  had  produced  that 
effect.  Several  causes  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
slavery  iu  England  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Another  cause  now  contributed  to  produce  that  effect. 
It  came  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  among  people  of 
all  ranks,  that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the 
s))irit  of  Christianity  and  the  rights  of  humanity, 
offensive  to  God,  and  injurious  to  man.  Wickliff 
and  his  followers  inculcated  this  doctrine  with  great 
warmth,  and  their  declamations  had  a  great  effect. 
Henry  VIII.  granted  amanumission  A.D.  1514,  to 
two  of  his  slaves  and  their  families;  for  which  he 
assigned  this  reason  in  the  preamble  :  "  That  God 
had  at  first  created  all  men  equally  free  by  nature, 
but  that  many  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  the 
laws  of  men.  We  believe  it  therefore  to  be  a  pious 
act,  and  meritorious  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  set  cer- 
tain of  our  slaves  at  liberty  from  their  bondage." 
As  these  sentiments  prevailed,  slavery  declined, 
and  was  at  length  extinguished,  without  any  posi- 
tive law.  An  attem])t  was  made  to  procure  a  law 
for  the  general  manumission  of  the  bondmen  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  a  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into 
the  house  of  lords  A.D.  15'2G,  read  three  times  in 
one  day  and  rejected.  But  what  could  not  be  effected 
at  once  by  a  law,  was  gradually  accomplished  by 
humanity. 

A  new  race  of  people,  diff(;ring  in  their  origin, 
com])lexion,  language,  and  manners  from  the  other 
inhabitants,  appeared  in  England  about  this  time, 
and  soon  became  so  numerous,  and  committed  so 
manv  crimes,  that  a  law  was  made  22  Henry  VIII. 
for  tfjeir  expulf  ion.  These  people  were  called  (J)  p- 
•ics  or  Egyptians ;  because  they  said,   aud  it  wa^ 
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generally  believed,  that  they  came  originally  from 
Egypt.  The  characters  and  practices  of  these  re- 
markable wanderers  are  thus  described  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  act  of  parliament  for  their  expulsion  : 
"  Forasmuch  as  before  this  time,  divers  and  many 
outlandish  people,  calling  themselves  Egyptians, 
using  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchandise,  have  come 
into  this  realm,  and  gone  from  shire  to  shire,  and 
place  to  place  in  great  company,  and  used  great, 
subtile,  and  crafty,  means  to  deceive  the  people ; 
bearing  them  in  hand,  that  by  palmistry  they  could 
tell  men's  and  women's  fortunes ;  and  so  many 
times  by  craft  and  subtilty  have  deceived  the  people 
of  their  money,  and  also  have  committed  many 
heinous  felonies  and  robberies,  to  the  great  hurt  and 
deceit  of  the  people  that  they  have  come  among." 
For  these  reasons  the  parliament  enacted,  that  no 
more  Egyptians  should  be  admitted  into  the  realm ; 
and  that  if  any  of  them  landed,  they  should  be  im- 
mediately seized  and  commanded  to  depart.  It  was 
further  enacted.  That  a  proclamation  should  be 
published,  commanding  all  the  Egyptians  in  Eng- 
land to  banish  themselves  out  of  the  kingdom  in 
sixteen  days,  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment 
and  the  confiscation  of  their  goods.  But  neither  this 
law,  nor  several  subsequent  laws  still  more  severe, 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Many  thousands  of 
those  pernicious  inmates  remained  in  England  long 
after  this  time  ;  and  considerable  numbers  of  their 
posterity  are  ftill  remaining. 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  parliament  in  this 
period  were  not  many,  and  few  of  them  were  of 
great  importance. 

For  several  centuries  the  spiritual  peers  had  been 
more  in  number  than  the  temporal  peers  in  the 
house  of  lords.  But  a  great  revolution  happened  in 
that  particular  in  this  period.  By  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  spiritual  peers  were  cut  ofif  from 
the  house  of  lords  at  one  blow.  No  fewer  than 
twenty-six  parliamentary  abbots,  and  two  parlia- 
mentary priors  lost  their  baronies  and  their  seats  in 
the  house  of  lords  at  the  same  time.  When  the  par- 
.lament  met  after  this  great  revolution,  April  13th, 
1539,  the  house  of  peers  made  a  very  difl'erent  ap- 
pearance from  what  it  had  done  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, from  the  time  that  the  parliament  had  been 
divided  into  two  houses.  Forty-one  temporal,  and 
only  twenty  spiritual  peers  were  present  in  that  ses- 
sion. This  revolution  was  very  favourable  to  the 
cause,  and  had  been  promoted  by  the  friends,  of  the 
reformation  :  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  cause  of  popery, 
which  thereby  lost  a  great  number  of  its  strongest 
pillars,  and  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  forms  of  conducting  business  in  parliament 
were  not  very  firmly  fixed,  in  the  times  we  are  now 
considering;  at  least  some  forms  were  then  used, 
which  have  long  since  been  discontinued,  which  were 
very  different  from  those  that  are  now  established. 
At  the  opening  of  every  parliament  the  king  was 
present,  seated  on  his  throne,  but  made  no  speech  to 
the  two  houses.  The  speech  was  made  by  the  lord 
chancellor;  and  as  the  chancellors  in  those  times 
were  generally  prelates,  those  speeches  were  a  kind 
of  sermons  on  a  text  of  Scripture,  and  abounded  in 
the  most  fulsome  flattery  of  his  majesty,  whose  glo- 
rious perfections  the  humble  prelate  acknowledged 
himself  incapable  of  describing.  The  chancellor 
then  named  several  committees,  consisting  of  lords 
and  commons,  for  the  quicker  dispatch  of  business ; 
viz.  one   committee   for   receiving   petitions    from 


for  receiving  petitions  from  Gascony,  and  the  Eng- 
lish territories  on  the  continent :  one  committee  for 
trying  the  petitions  from  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  ,  and  another  for  trying  the  petitions 
from  Gascony,  and  the  continent.  This  was  a  very 
ancient  form ;  but  in  those  times  it  was  far  from 
being  a  mere  unmeaning  form,  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  triers  of  petitions  had  a  great  deal  of  power, 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  business.  In  particular, 
they  had  the  same  dangerous  power  with  the  lords 
of  the  articles  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  to  se- 
lect such  petitions  .i-i  they  thought  worthy  of  the 
atterftion  of  parliament,  to  form  them  into  bills  to 
be  laid  before  the  houses,  and  to  reject  others.  This 
gave  the  king  and  his  ministers  a  great  advantage; 
as  it  put  it  into  their  power  to  prevent  any  thing 
that  was  disagreeable  to  them  from  being  introduced 
into  parliament,  except  incidentally  by  the  members 
in  their  speeches.  The  forms  of  reading  and  pass- 
ing bills  were  in  some  respects  different  from  what 
they  are  at  present.  Bills  were  prepared  and 
brought  into  the  house  by  the  triers  of  petitions, 
written  upon  paper,  and  after  a  first  and  second 
reading,  were  commonly  delivered  to  the  king's  at- 
torney and  solicitor,  to  be  examined,  corrected,  and 
put  into  legal  parliamentary  form.  No  certain 
number  of  times  was  fixed  for  reading  bills  before 
they  were  passed.  In  the  journals  of  t^ie  house  of 
lords  we  find  some  bills  were  passed  on  the  first 
reading,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  that  others  were  twice  read  on  one  day, 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  commons.  Many  were 
passed  on  the  third  reading,  but  some  were  read  four 
times,  some  five  times,  some  six  times,  some  seven 
times,  and  some  even  eight  times.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  parliament  in  those  times  to 
pass  those  bills  immediately  on  the  first  or  second 
reading  on  which  all  were  agreed;  and  to  read  those 
bills  on  which  different  opinions  were  entertained, 
till  all,  or  a  great  majority  of  the  members,  came  to 
be  of  the  same  sentiments.  This,  however,  is  only 
a  conjecture,  and  may  be  a  mistake.  Several  other 
peculiarities  in  the  modes  of  conducting  business  in 
parliament  might  be  collected  from  the  journals  of 
the  house  of  lords,  if  it  were  necessary. 

The  sessions  of  parliament  in  ttis  period  were 
seldom  longer  than  five  or  six  weeks,  sometimes 
much  shorter;  but  in  these  short  sessions,  both 
houses  applied  to  business  with  great  assiduity. 
They  had  often  two  meetings  in  the  day ;  one  at 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  break- 
fast ;  the  other  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
after  dinner.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  secure  a 
full  attendance  of  all  the  members  at  every  meeting. 
None  could  be  absent  without  leave  from  the  king, 
and  without  naming  one  or  two  who  were  present 
as  proxies,  to  act  in  his  name.  Such  as  were  absent 
without  leave,  and  without  proxies,  were  liable  to  a 
heavy  fine.  The  names  of  all  the  members  present 
at  every  meeting  are  carefully  marked  in  the  jour- 
nals, and  from  thence  we  find  that  there  was  con- 
stantly a  very  full  attendance. 

Some  of  the  parliaments  of  this  period  were  of 
longer  duration,  and  had  a  greater  number  of  ses- 
sions, than  those  of  former  times.  The  parliament 
that  met  at  Westminster,  21  Henry  VIII.  Novem- 
ber 3d,  A.D.  1529,  had  seven  sessions,  each  of  them 
uncommonly  long  and  full  of  business,  and  was  not 
dissolved  till  Aprill  4th,  A.D.  1535,  after  having 
continued  six  years  and  four  months. 
Though  many  of  the  laws  that  were  made  in  the 
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as  the  laws  for  abolishing  the  power  of  the  pope ; 
for  investinjj  the  kiug,  a  layman,  with  the  supre- 
macy of  the  church  ;  and  for  the  dissolution  of  re- 
ligious houses,  could  not  but  be  very  disagreeable 
to  many  of  the  members,  and  particularly  to  the 
spirifual  peers  in  the  house  of  lords  ;  it  is  astonishing 
how  little  opposition  they  encountered,  and  with 
what  facility  and  rapidity  they  passed  through  both 
houses.  The  bill  empowering  the  king,  as  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  to  constitute  bishops  by  his  own 
authority,  was  brought  into  the  bouse  of  lords,  read 
three  times,  passed,  sent  to  the  commons,  read  three 
times  by  them,  passed,  and  returned  to  the  lords  all 
in  the  same  day.  At  the  end  of  the  third  and  last 
session  of  that  parliament  which  finished  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monastic  orders,  granted  their  houses, 
lands,  and  goods  to  the  king,  and  made  many  other 
severe  laws  against  the  pope  and  chuich  of  Rome, 
it  is  recorded  in  the  journals,  "  that  the  lords  gave 
their  suffrages  and  delivered  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning all  these  acts  ;  and  such  was  their  unani- 
mity, that  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
any  one  of  them."  So  great  an  ascendant  had  this 
powerful  prince  gained  over  the  minds  of  his  great- 
est subjects.  We  meet  with  no  protests  or  dissents 
in  the  journals  of  the  house  of  lords  in  this  reign. 
That  was  a  measure  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted. 
So  great  was  the  authority,  and  so  dreadful  the  dis- 
pleasure of  this  prince,  that  the  boldest  of  his  sub- 
jects trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  opposition. 

The  forms  of  electing  the  members  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  laws  for  preventing  undue  elec- 
tions and  false  returns,  were  the  saine  in  this  as  in 
the  former  period.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  se- 
cure the  constant  attendance  of  all  the  members 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every  session. 
At  the  beninning  of  a  parliament  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers returned  was  made  out  and  called  over  at  the 
first  meeting,  and  all  who  were  not  present  to  an- 
swer to  their  names  were  fined.  A  very  distinct 
ciccount  is  preserved  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
lords,  of  the  opening  of  the  parliament  that  met  at 
Westminster  on  Monday  January  16th,  A.D.  1512. 
On  that  day  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  attended  by  many 
other  lords  in  their  robes,  came  into  the  parliament 
chamber,  and  commanded  the  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ment to  call  the  names  of  all  the  knights,  citizens, 
and  burgesses,  who  were  standing  without  the  bar, 
and  every  one  answered  to  bis  name.  The  duke 
and  the  other  lords  then  took  their  seats,  waiting 
for  the  entry  of  the  king,  the  commons  still  standing 
without  the  bar.  No  less  care  was  taken  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  all  the  members  to  the  end,  than 
their  appearance  at  the  beginning,  of  every  session. 
By  an  act  of  parliament,  A.D.  1541,  it  was  declared, 
that  if  any  member  left  the  house  without  leave  of 
the  speaker  before  the  end  of  the  session,  he  should 
have  no  claim  for  wages  from  his  constituents. 

Though  both  houses  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land in  this  pcri<;d  on  many  occasions  acted  a  very 
mean  i>art,  and  shamefully  sacrificed  their  own 
undoubted  rights  and  liberties,  and  those  of  the 
jieoplc,  by  complying  with  the  imperious  mandates 
and  impetuous  pastiions  of  their  sovereigns  and  their 
minisiers,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  con\- 
mons  now  began  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
weight  in  the  scale  of  govcrnmeut,  than  they  had 
formerly  possessed  or  exercised.  Of  this  it  would 
be  easy  li>  produce  many  proofs,  but  a  few  will  be 
luSi'  iont- 

We  have  already  seen,  that  in  former  periods  the 
eommoui  did  aot  take  the  lead  in  granting  lupplies 


to  the  crowc,  but  contented  themselves  with  grant- 
ing their  own  supplies   and  those  of  their  constitu- 
ents, while  the  peers  in  the  house  of  lords,   and  the 
clergy  in  convocation,  granted  each  their  own  aids, 
sometimes  of  a  different  kind  from  those  granted  by 
the  commons.     It  plainly  appears,   however,  that 
greater  attention   was  now  paid  to  the  commons  in 
this  important  business,    and  that  their  assent  was 
necessary  to  every  grant,  though  some  of  the  money- 
bills  still  originated  in  the  house  of  lords.     Of  this 
it  will  be  proper  to  give  one  example  out  of  several 
that  might  be  given.     A  bill  was  brought  into  the 
house  of  lords  February  22d,  A.D.  1515,  for  grant- 
ing the  king  tonnage  and  poundage  during  his  life, 
was  read  a  first  time,  and  delivered  to  the  king's 
attorney  to  be  written  out  fair.     It  was  read  a  se- 
cond time  on  Friday  the  23d,  a  third  time  on  Mon- 
day the  26th,   a  fourth   time   on  Tuesday  the  27th, 
and  passed.     It  was  sent  with  eight  other  bills  to 
the  house  of  commons   March  10th,    where    it  was 
passed  and  returned  to  the  lords  March  28th.     On 
some  occasions,   when  the  kiug,  by  his  ministers, 
bad  applied  first  to  the  lords  for  a  supply,  and  they 
had  agreed  to  grant   it ;  instead  of  bringing  in  a 
bill  for  that  purpose,  they   appointed  a   committee 
of  the  principal  lords  in  their   house   to  wait  upon 
the  commons,  to  communicate  to  them  the  requisi- 
tion and  the  consent  of   the  lords,   and  to  request 
them  to  take  that  business  into  their  consideration, 
and   then  retire.     This  was   a  degree  of  attention 
and  respect  that  had  not  been  paid  to  the  commons 
in  any  former  period.     The   steadiness  with   which 
the  commons   sometimes  declined  complying  with 
the  king's  demands,  enforced  by  the  consent  of  the 
lords,  and  the  most  earnest  solicitations  of  the  great 
Cardinal    Wolsey    in   the   zenith   of  his  power,  is 
another  proof  of  the  rising  spirit  of  the  house  of 
commons.     Both  the  king  and  the  cardinal  were  so 
much  disgusted  with  the  opposition  they  met  with 
in  the  house  of  commons  to  their   exorbitant  de- 
mands,   that  they  formed  the  resolution  of  ruling 
without  parliaments;  to  which  they  adhered  almost 
seven  years,  and  from  which  they  did  not  depart  till 
they  had  exhausted  all  the  illegal  arts  of  extorting 
money.     Some  of  these  arts  were  such,   that  if  they 
had  been  successful  they  would  have  put  an  end  to 
parliaments,   and  to  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the    people   of   England.     Commissions   were  sent 
into  every    county    in    England,    A.D.  1515,   em- 
powering and  commanding   the    commissioners   to 
levy  from  the  laity  the  sixth,   and  from  the  clergy 
the  fourth  part  of  their  goods.     But  these  commis- 
sions excited  such  an  universal  alarm,  and  threat- 
ened so  great  a  storm,  that  the  king  thought  proper 
to  disavow  and  recal  them  by  proclamation. 

In  former  periods,  it  has  been  observed  that  when 
the  privileges  of  the  commons  were  invaded,  they 
applied  to  the  king  or  to  the  house  of  lords  for  re- 
dress :  but  in  this  period  they  took  the  protection  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who 
invaded  them,  into  their  own  hands ;  which  is  an- 
other proof  of  their  increasing  power  and  conse 
quence.  A  remarkable  example  of  this  occurred  in 
the  parliament  tliat  met  at  Westminster  16th  Janu- 
ary, A.D.  1513:  George  Ferrers,  member  for  I'ly- 
niouth,  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Counter,  Hread-street;  of  which  the  speaker  having 
acquainted  the  house,  they  sent  their  serjcant  to 
demand  the  prisoner.  But  the  clerks  of  the  Coun- 
ter were  so  far  from  complying  with  this  demand, 
that  they  gave  him  very  ill  language,  broke  hi* 
mace,  and   knocked    down    his  servant.      In    th(^ 
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midst  of  this  scuffle  the  two  sheriffs  of  London  ar- 
rived, to  whom  the  serjeant  applied;  but  they 
treated  him  with  great  contempt,  and  refused  to  de- 
liver the  prisoner.  On  his  return  to  Westminster, 
his  relation  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  threw 
the  house  into  a  violent  ferment.  They  declared 
unanimously,  that  they  would  do  no  business  till 
they  had  recovered  their  member ;  went  in  a  body  to 
the  house  of  lords,  (according  to  an  established  cus- 
tom of  the  two  houses,  communicating  to  each  other 
any  extraordinary  emergency,)  and  by  their  speaker 
represented  the  indignity  that  had  been  offered 
them.  The  lords,  after  a  short  deliberation,  replied 
by  the  chancellor,  that  the  indignity  was  very  great, 
but  referred  the  redress  of  it,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  offenders,  entirely  to  the  commons.  The 
chancellor,  at  the  same  time,  offered  them  his  war- 
rant for  the  liberation  of  their  member,  which  they 
refused.  The  commons,  on  their  return  to  their 
own  house,  sent  their  serjeant  with  his  mace  again, 
to  demand  their  member.  It  being  now  known  to 
the  sheriffs  how  much  their  late  treatment  of  the 
Serjeant  had  been  resented,  they  received  him  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  immediately  set  the  pri- 
soner at  liberty.  But  the  serjeant,  agreeably  to 
the  orders  he  had  received,  summoned  the  two 
sheriffs  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons 
next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  to  bring  with 
them  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  late  riot, 
and  one  Mr.  White,  at  whose  suit  the  member  had 
been  arrested.  They  appeared  accordingly,  and 
after  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  speaker,  the  two 
sheriffs,  with  White  the  prosecutor,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  three  of  their  officers  to  Newgate; 
but  on  a  petition  from  the  lord  mayor  of  London, 
they  were  liberated  in  a  few  days.  This  spirited 
conduct  of  the  commons  was  applauded  by  the 
king. 

Kut  though  it  is  certain  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons acquired  additional  power  and  influence  in 
the  course  of  this  period,  it  is  no  less  certain,  that 
both  the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England,  on 
many  occasions,  discovered  a  spirit  of  servile  sub- 
mission to  the  imperious  mandates  and  impetuous 
passions  of  their  sovereigns,  particularly  of  Henry 
VIIL,  very  dishonourable  to  themselves,  and  very 
pernicious  to  their  country.  Nothing  but  a  servile 
unmanly  dread  of  the  power  of  royalty  could  have 
induced  them  to  give  their  assent  to  the  many  un- 
constitutional, unjust,  absurd,  contradictory,  op- 
pressive, and  cruel  laws  that  were  enacted  in  the 
reign  of  that  stern  imperious  tyrant ;  the  chief  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed. 

When  the  opulence  and  power  of  the  great  barons 
(which  had  long  formed  a  balance  to  the  power  of 
their  sovereigns)  were  gradually  declining,  by  the 
alienation  of  their  lands  and  the  loss  of  their  retain- 
ers, and  when  the  spirit  of  parliaments  was  sinking 
into  servility,  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the 
crown  were  gradually  increasing  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, and  at  length  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  an  ab- 
solute monarchy.  The  accession  of  Henry  YIL, 
however  defective  his  right  might  be,  was  a  very 
happy  event.  It  put  an  end  to  a  most  destructive 
civil  war,  the  horrors  of  which  had  made  so  deep  an 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
seem  to  have  been  determined  to  suffer  and  submit 
to  any  thing,  rather  than  rekindle  those  flames 
which  had  threateued  them  with  destruction.  That 
artful  prince  availed  himself  of  this  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  obtained  such  a  settlement  of  the 


crown  as  he  wished,  and  every  thing  he  desired 
from  parliament.  His  implacable  hatred  of  the 
house  of  York  and  its  partisans  ;  his  avarice,  extor- 
tions, vexatious  prosecutions  on  antiquated  penal 
statutes,  and  the  general  severity  of  his  government, 
created  him  many  enemies,  encouraged  pretenders 
to  his  throne,  and  procured  followers.  But  the 
great  body  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  people, 
though  secretly  discontented,  remained  quiet ;  having 
the  dreadful  disasters  of  the  late  times  fresh  in  their 
memories.  The  insurrections  were  soon  suppressed, 
and  served  only  to  render  the  king  more  secure  and 
arbitrary. 

Henry  VIII.  at  his  accession  was  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  engaged  in  the  most  ardent  pursuit  of  plea- 
sures and  amusements  of  the  most  splendid  and  ex- 
pensive kind,  by  which  he  soon  dissipated  the  im- 
mense treasure  accumulated  by  his  parsimonious 
father;  and  thereby  parted  with  one  instrument  of 
increasing  his  power,  about  which  at  that  time  he 
had  no  anxiety.  He  committed  the  management 
of  affairs  to  his  ministers,  who  sacrificed  Empsom 
and  Dudley,  the  two  hated  instruments  of  his  fa- 
ther's extortions,  to  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
which  rendered  the  young  monarch  exceedingly 
popular.  He  still  continued  to  pursue  his  ostenta- 
tious expensive  pleasures  with  unremitting  ardour, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  his  favourite  Wol- 
sey,  who  formed,  and  by  his  great  abilities  had 
nearly  accomplished,  the  base  design  of  rendering 
the  king  absolute,  and  the  crown  independent  of  the 
people,  by  imposing  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
parliament.  Loans  had  been  often  solicited  and 
obtained,  though  the  repayment  of  them  was  known 
to  be  very  uncertain.  Free  gifts,  called  benevo- 
lences, had  been  frequently  demanded,  and  by  many 
granted,  though  with  much  reluctance.  Both  these 
methods  of  raising  money  were  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  last  of  them  was 
contrary  to  an  act  of  parliament ;  but  as  they  did 
not  awowedly  extort  money  from  the  subjects  with- 
out their  own  consent,  they  were  by  many  complied 
with,  and  by  all  endured.  But  when  Cardinal 
Wolsey  proceeded  to  strike  the  last  decisive  blow 
for  overturning  the  constitution,  by  sending  com- 
missioners into  every  county  in  England,  A.  D. 
1526,  to  levy  the  sixth  part  of  the  goods  of  the 
laity,  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  goods  of  the  clergy, 
by  the  royal  authority  alone,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  roused,  and  so  great  a  ferment  raised,  that 
Henry  found  it  necessary  to  disavow  his  minister 
and  recal  his  commissioners. 

But  though  Henry  was  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he 
was  not  cured  of  his  avarice  and  ambition.  He  still 
wished  to  have  the  money  of  his  subjects  at  his 
command,  and  the  power  of  ruling  them  as  he 
pleased.  To  accomplish  this  in  the  latter  half  of 
his  reign,  he  pursued  a  more  indirect,  but  more 
insidious  and  more  dangerous  method,  by  managing 
parliaments,  and  making  them  subservient  to  his 
designs  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  sub- 
jects. In  this  he  was  too  successful.  The  long 
parliament,  and  all  the  subsequent  parliaments  ir 
his  leign,  were  so  managed,  that  they  denied  him 
nothing.  The  methods  of  managing  parliaments 
were  no  secrets  even  in  those  times ;  and  there  was 
one  circumstance  that  greatly  facilitated  their  ope- 
ration. After  the  disputes  with  Rome  commenced, 
the  nation  was  divided  into  two  great  parties;  the 
partisans  of  the  pope,  and  the  friends  of  the  reforma- 
tion ;  and  these  parties,  knowing  the  king's  temper 
engaged  in  a  formal  contest  which  should  flatter  him 
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mosl,  and  connily  with  all  his  requisitions  with  the 
greatest  alacrity,  to  gain  hiin  to  their  side.  This 
seems  to  be  the  reason  that  hills  passed  both  houses 
with  little  or  no  opposition,  that  were  exceediugly 
disagreeable  to  many,  if  not  to  a  majority  of  the 
members.  They  dared  not  oppose  with  any  vigour, 
for  fear  of  irritating  the  furious  monarch,  and  throw- 
ing him  into  the  arms  of  the  opp()^ilc  party.  It 
Wtis  not  so  much  policy  as  his  natural  temper  that 
made  him,  between  these  two  parties,  sometimes 
promote,  and  at  other  times  retard  the  reformation. 
He  was  a  papist,  though  he  had  quarrelled  with  the 
j)ope.  He  hanged  and  beheaded  those  who  ac- 
knowledged the  papal  authority,  and  burned  those 
who  denied  the  popish  doctrines;  and  his  obsequi- 
ous parliaments  gave  their  sanction  to  both.  It  was 
a  parliament  in  which  there  were  many,  probably  a 
majority,  of  zealous  papists,  that  abolished  the 
pope's  authority  in  England ;  invested  the  king 
wi(h  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  his 
dominions ;  dissolved  the  religious  houses,  and 
granted  all  their  goods  to  the  crown.  It  was  a 
parliament  in  which  we  know  there  were  many 
members  in  both  houses  who  had  cordially  embraced 
tlie  principles  of  the  reformation,  that  made  the 
cruel  act  of  the  si.\  articles,  which  condemned  to 
the  flames  all  who  had  the  courage  to  avow  and  de- 
fend these  principles ;  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  con- 
siderable opposition  that  was  made  to  that  act,  ex- 
cept by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  his  opposition 
was  considered  as  an  extraordinary  thing,  and  an 
act  of  the  greatest  heroism.  Parliaments  gave  the 
force  of  laws  to  royal  proclamations,  and  to  succeed- 
ing princes  the  power  of  repealing  all  laws  made 
before  they  were  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Parlia- 
ments gave  the  king  authority  to  regulate  the  reli- 
gious o]>inions  his  subjects  were  to  entertain,  and 
the  religious  ceremonies  they  were  to  perform,  and 
to  change  them  as  he  pleased  by  proclamation  from 
time  to  time.  They  gave  him  even  the  extraordi- 
nary power  of  settling  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
by  his  letters  patent  or  his  last  will.  In  a  word, 
these  parliaments  complied  with  all  Henry's  ca- 
prices, followed  him  in  all  his  turnings  and  wind- 
ings, and  enacted  whatever  he  dictated  with  little 
hesitation.  In  these  circumstances  the  constitution 
was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  England  was  in  those 
times  very  nearly  an  absolute,  with  the  outward  form 
of  a  limited  monarchy. 

We  hear  of  no  very  remarkable  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  laws  in  this  period, 
except  when  the  sovereign  interfered.  Then  indeed 
the  laws  were  basely  perverted,  and  the  most  shock- 
ing acts  of  oppression  perpetrated,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  executing  the  laws,  and  punishing  offences. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  these  oppressions  ex- 
tended only  to  the  imprisonment  of  many  cf  the 
subjects  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  and  detain- 
ing them  in  prison  till  they  paid  great  compositions 
to  obtain  their  liberty  ;  to  imposing  cxorbiUmt 
amerciaments  for  small  delinquencies  ;  exacting 
enormous  reliefs  from  the  royal  wards;  demanding 
excessive  sums  for  pardons  ;  and  a  most  rigorous 
execution  of  antiquated  statutes.  By  tiicse  and 
various  other  methods,  the  laws  were  made  the  in- 
■trumcnts  of  oppression,  the  subjects  harassed  and 
plundered,  and  the  king's  coffers  filled.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  (who  was  more  jealous  and  vindic- 
tive than  covetous)  this  perversion  of  law  and  the 
foriDH  of  justice  Ujok  a  more  fatal  turn,  and  deprived 
luaiiy  perions  of  high  rank,   not  only  of  their  liber- 


ties, honours,  and  estates,  but  also  of  their  lives,  on 
very  defective  evidence,  and  sometimes  without  anv 
triiil.  On  what  slender  evidence  were  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  her  accomplished  brother  Lord  llochford,  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  condemned,  and  executed! 
On  what  trivial  pretences  did  the  convocation  pro- 
nounce a  sentence  of  divorce  between  Henry  and 
his  queen,  Anne  of  Cleves,  which  was  confirmed  by 
parliament !  How  many  noble  persons  were  found 
guilty  of  high  treason,  without  any  trial,  by  acts  of 
attainder  in  parliament,  though  they  were  in  custody 
and  earnestly  entreated  to  be  tried  before  they  were 
condemned  !  Was  not  this  a  gross  violation  of  the 
first  and  plainest  principles  of  law  and  justice  ? 
Who  after  this  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  Henry 
VIII.  a  tyrant,  and  his  parliaments  the  servile  exe- 
cutioners of  his  imperious  and  cruel  mandates  ? 

The  courts  of  some  of  the  popish  bishops  of  this 
period  were  scenes  of  great  cruelty,  in  which  many 
good  and  virtuous  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages,  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  for  reading 
the  New  Testament  in  English,  or  having  it  in  their 
possession,  or  for  any  thing  that  indicated  that  they 
entertained  opinions  in  religion  different  from  the 
tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  so  much  has  been 
said  on  this  subject  in  the  body  of  the  work,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  on  any  fuller  particulars.  A 
prodigious  number  of  people,  no  fewer  it  is  said 
than  seventy-two  thousand,  were  put  to  death  as  cri- 
minals in  this  reign.  This  account  appears  to  be 
exaggerated,  but  the  number  was  certainly  very 
great. 

The   ordinary  stated   revenues  of  the  crown  of 
England  flowed  from  the  same  sources  in  this  as  in 
the  three  former  periods,  which  need  not  be  again 
described.     Its  extraordinary  and  less  certain  reve- 
nues  were  derived  from  parliamentary   grants  of 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  from  loans,  benevolences,  for- 
feitures, amerciaments,  fines,  &c.     That  these  re- 
venues, with   good  management,   were  sufficient  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  defray  all  the 
expenses  of  government,   and  even  to  yield  a  sur- 
plus, is  evident  from  the  great  mass  of  money  that 
was  found  in  the  coffers  of  Henry  VII.  at  hisdealh, 
amounting  to  1,800,000/.,  equal,  in   the   quantity 
and  weight  of  the  precious  metals,  to  2,700,000/., 
and  in  real  value  and  efiicacy  to  8,000,000/.  of  our 
money  at  present.     All  that  treasure,  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  revenues  of  the  crown,  the  tenths 
and   first  fruits  from  the  clergy,    (which   had  been 
formerly  paid  to  the  pope,)   together  with  the  ines- 
timable spoils  of  all  the  religious  houses  in  England, 
whose  value  almost  exceeded  the  bounds  of  calcula- 
tion, came  into  the  possession  of  Henry  VIII.     For 
the  management  of  this  great  influx  of  revenue  se- 
veral new  courts  were  erected;  as  the  court  of  aug- 
mentations,  the  court  of  surveyors  of  the   king's 
lands,   the   court  of  first-fruits   and   tenths :  and  if 
they  had  been  well  managed,  they  might  have  made 
tha  crown  independent  of  the  country,  and  enabled 
the  king  to  have  reigned  for  a  long  time  without  a 
parliament.      But,    fortunately   for   the    people  of 
England,  Henry  dissipated  all  those  treasures,  died 
poor,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, as  dependent  on  the  pcoi)le  for  their  sujiplics 
iu  parliament,  as  at  any  former  ])eriod.  The  wanton 
profusion  of  princes  is  always  hurtful  to  themselves, 
but  may   accidentally,  and  in  some  circumstances, 
prove  beneficial  to  their  subjects,    by    preventing 
greater  evils.     If  Henry  had  been  more  frugal,  he 
would  have  been  more  dangerous. 

It  may    not   be  improper   to  recapitulate   from 
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Hume,  the  chief  enactments  of  the  parliament,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  government  under  Henry  VIII. 
The  abolition  of  the  ancient  religion  much  con- 
tributed to  the  regular  execution  of  justice.  While 
the  catholic  superstition  subsisted,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  punishing  any  crime  in  the  clergy  : 
the  church  would  not  permit  the  magistrate  to  try 
the  ofifences  of  her  members,  and  she  could  not  her- 
self inflict  any  civil  penalties  upon  them.  But 
Henry  restrained  these  pernicious  immunities  :  the 
privilege  of  clargy  was  abolished  for  the  crimes  of 
petty  treason,  murder,  and  felony,  to  all  under  the 
degree  of  a  subdeacon.*  But  the  former  supersti- 
tion not  only  protected  crimes  in  the  clergy ;  it 
exempted  also  the  laity  from  punishment,  by  afford- 
ing them  shelter  in  the  churches  and  sanctuaries. 
The  parliament  abridged  these  privileges.  It  was 
Srst  declared,  that  no  sanctuaries  were  allowed  in 
cases  of  high  treason  ;t  next  in  those  of  murder, 
felony,  rapes,  burglary,  and  petty  treason  :J  and  it 
limited  them  in  other  particulars. §  The  further 
progress  of  the  reformation  removed  all  distinction 
between  the  clergy  and  other  subjects  ;  and  also 
abolished  entirely  the  privileges  of  sanctuaries. 
These  consequences  were  implied  in  the  neglect  of 
the  canon  law. 

The  only  expedient  employed  to  support  the  mi- 
litary spirit  during  this  age,  was  the  reviving  and 
extending  of  some  old  laws  enacted  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  archery,  on  which  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  was  supposed  much  to  depend.  Every 
man  was  ordered  to  have  a  bow  :||  butts  were  or- 
dered to  be  erected  in  every  parish  :il  and  every  bow- 
yer  was  ordered  for  each  bow  of  yew  which  he  made, 
to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich  for  the  service  of  the  com- 
mon people.**  The  use  of  cross-bows  and  hand-guns 
was  also  prohibited. ff  What  rendered  the  English 
bowmen  more  formidable  was,  that  they  carried  hal- 
berts  with  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  upon 
occasion  to  engage  in  close  fight  with  the  enemy. 
Frequent  musters  or  arrays  were  also  made  by  the 
people,  even  during  time  of  peace;  and  all  men  of 
substance  were  obliged  to  have  a  complete  suit  of 
armour  or  harness,  as  it  was  called.  The  martial 
spirit  of  the  English,  during  that  age,  rendered 
this  precaution,  it  was  thought,  sufficient  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  nation  ;  and  as  the  king  had  then  an 
absolute  power  of  commanding  the  service  of  all 
his  subjects,  he  could  instantly,  in  case  of  danger, 
appoint  new  officers,  and  levy  regiments,  and  collect 
an  army  as  numerous  as  he  pleased.  When  no  fac- 
tion or  division  prevailed  among  the  people,  there 
was  no  foreign  power  that  ever  thought  of  invading 
England.  The  city  of  London  alone  could  muster 
fifteen  thousand  men.  Discipline,  however,  was  an 
advantage  wanting  to  those  troops  ;  though  the  gar- 
rison of  Calais  was  a  nursery  of  officers  ;  and  Tour- 
nay  first — Boulogne  afterwards,  served  to  increase 
the  number.  Every  one  who  served  abroad  was  al- 
lowed to  alienate  his  lands  without  paying  any 
fees.JJ:  A  general  permission  was  granted  to  dis- 
pose of  land  by  will.^^J 

It  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  1542,  that 
there  should  be  trial  of  treason  in  any  county  where 
the  king  should  appoint  by  commission.  The  statutes 
of  treason  had  been  extremely  multiplied  in  this 
reign ;  and  such  an  expedient  saved  trouble  and 
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charges  in  trying  that  crime.  The  same  parliament 
erected  Ireland  into  a  kingdom;  and  Henry  hence- 
forth annexed  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  to  his 
other  titles. 

Hallam  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry  VII.  and  his  successor  : — "  It  has 
been  usual  to  speak  of  this  reign  (Henry  VII.)  as 
if  it  formed  a  great  epoch  in  our  constitution,  the 
king  having  by  his  politic  measures  broken  the 
power  of  the  barons  who  had  hitherto  withstood  the 
prerogative,  while  the  commons  had  not  yet  risen 
from  the  humble  station  which  they  were  supposed 
to  occupy.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  change 
was  quite  so  precisely  referable  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  whether  his  policy  has  not  been  somewhat 
overrated.  In  certain  respects  his  reign  is  un- 
doubtedly an  sera  in  our  history.  It  began  in  revo- 
lution and  a  change  in  the  line  of  descent.  It 
nearly  coincides,  which  is  more  material,  with  the 
commencement  of  what  is  termed  modern  history, 
as  distinguished  from  the  middle  ages,  and  with  the 
memorable  events  that  have  led  us  to  make  that 
leading  distinction,  especially  the  consolidation  of  the 
great  European  monarchies,  among  which  England 
took  a  conspicuous  station.  But  relatively  to  the 
main  subject  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  not  evident  that 
Henry  VII.  carried  the  authority  of  the  crowr  much 
beyond  the  point  at  which  Edward  IV.  left  it.  The 
strength  of  the  nobility  had  been  grievously  im- 
paired by  the  bloodshed  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the 
attainders  that  followed  them.  From  this  cause,  or 
from  the  general  intimidation,  we  find,  as  I  have 
observed  in  another  place,  that  no  laws  favourable 
to  public  liberty,  or  remedial  with  respect  to  the 
aggressions  of  power,  were  enacted,  or  (so  far  as 
appears)  ever  proposed  in  parliament  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  first  since  that  of  John,  to 
which  such  a  remark  can  be  applied.  The  commons, 
who  had  not  always  been  so  humble  and  abject  as 
smatterers  in  history  are  apt  to  fancy,  were  by  this 
time  much  degenerated  from  the  spirit  they  had 
displayed  under  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  Thus 
the  founder  of  the  line  of  Tudor  came,  not  certainly 
to  an  absolute,  but  a  vigorous  prerogative,  which 
his  cautious  dissembling  temper  and  close  attention 
to  business  were  well  calculated  to  extend. 

"  The  laws  of  Henry  VII.  have  been  highly 
praised  by  Lord  Bacon  as  '  deep  and  not  vulgar,  not 
made  upon  the  spar  of  a  particular  occasion  for  the 
present,  but  out  of  providence  for  the  future,  to  make 
the  estate  of  his  people  still  more  and  more  happy, 
after  the  manner  of  the  legislators  in  ancient  and 
heroical  times.'  But  when  we  consider  how  very 
few  kings  or  statesmen  have  displayed  this  prospect- 
ive wisdom  and  benevolence  in  legislation,  we  may 
hesitate  a  little  to  bestow  so  rare  a  praise  upon 
Henry.  Like  the  laws  of  all  other  times,  his  sta- 
tutes seem  to  have  had  no  further  aim  than  to  re- 
move some  immediate  mischief,  or  to  promote  some 
j)articular  end.  One,  however,  has  been  much  ce- 
lebrated as  an  instance  of  his  sagacious  policy,  and 
as  the  principal  cause  of  exalting  the  royal  autho- 
rity upon  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy  ;  I  mean  the 
statute  of  fines,  (as  one  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign  is  commonly  called,)  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  the  power  of  alienating  entailed  lands. 

"  In  the  first  place  it  is  remarkable  that  the  sta- 
tute of  Henry  VII.  is  merely  a  transcript,  with  very 
little  variation  from  one  of  Richard  III.,  which  i? 
actually  printed  in  most  editions.  It  was  re-enacted, 
as  we  must  presume,  in  order  to  obviate  any  doubi, 
however  ill-grounded,  which  might  hang  upon  iiiu 
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validity  of  Kichard's  laiVH.  Thus  vauish  at  olice 
into  air  the  deep  policy  of  Henry  VII.,  and  his  in- 
sidious schemes  of  leading  on  a  prodigal  aristocracy 
to  its  ruin.  It  is  surely  strange  that  those  who  have 
extolled  this  sagacious  monarch  for  breaking  the 
fetters  of  landed  property,  (though  many  of  them 
were  lawyers,)  should  never  have  observed,  that 
whatever  credit  might  be  due  for  the  innovation 
should  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  unfortunate 
usurper.  But  Richard,  in  truth,  had  no  leisure  for 
such  long-sighted  projects  of  strengthening  a  throne 
for  his  posterity  which  he  could  not  preserve  for 
himself.  His  law  and  that  of  his  successor  had  a 
different  object  in  view."  This  appears  chiefly  to 
have  been  the  rendering  entailed  estates  liable  to 
forfeiture  for  treason.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  so  deeply  into  the  minute  progress 
of  the  coustitution  as  Mr.  Hallara  docs,  and  we  must 
therefore  leave  him ;  recommending  such  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
that  branch  of  our  history,  to  his  learned,  we  might 
almost  say,  legal  pages.  We  cannot  quit  the  sub- 
ject of  Henry  VIII. th's  mixed  ecclesiastical,  and 
civil  policy  without  recording  the  quaint  saying  of 
an  old  author,  who  very  significantly  styles  him 
king  with  a  pope  in  his  belly." 


SECTION  II. 


mSTORT  OF  LEARNING,  OP  LEARNED  MEN,  AND  OF 
THE  CHIEF  SEMINARIES  OF  LEARNING  THAT 
WERE   FOUNDED   FROM  A.D.   1485,  tO  A.D.  1547. 

The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  on  so  extensive  a  subject  in  such  an  elaborate 
manner  as  some  may  desire;  but  though  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  general  state  of  learning  may  be  of 
little  use  to  the  learned,  it  may  be  very  instructive 
and  entertaining  to  many  other  readers,  who  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  peruse  more  volu- 
minous works  on  these  subjects. 

A  glimmering  of  day  after  a  long  night  of  igno- 
rance in  which  almost  all  Europe  had  been  involved 
from  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  had  already 
dawned  on  Italy,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, but  had  scarcely  yet  reached  our  sequestered 
island.  The  period  that  immediately  preceded 
the  present  was  here  one  of  the  dullest  and  most 
illiterate.  In  every  former  age,  the  darkest  not 
excepted,  some  extraordinary  men  arose ;  as  the 
venerable  Bedo,  Alfred  the  Great,  Roger  Bacon, 
Doctor  Wickliff,  &c.,  who,  by  the  force  of  their  ge- 
nius and  application,  dissipated,  in  some  degree, 
the  gloom  with  which  they  were  surrounded,  and 
rendered  their  names  immortal.  But  in  the  fifteenth 
century  there  were  very  few  indeed  who  acquired, 
or  deserved,  a  very  extensive  or  permanent  reputa- 
tion by  their  writings. 

But  our  present  period  presents  us  with  a  more 
agreeable  prospect.  A  better  taste,  and  a  greater 
esteem  and  love  of  learning  were  introduced,  and 
became  graiiually  more  general  and  more  ardent 
That  we  may  have  a  distinct  view  of  this  happy 
change,  which  has  been  productive  of  bo  much  inuo- 
cent  and  rational  pleasure  to  individuals,  and  of  so 
many  benefits  to  society,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a 
brief  account.  Of  the  sciences  that  were  most  suc- 
ce«jfuily  cultivated  :  Of  the  most  learned  men  who 
flourished:  and,  Of  the  principal  seminaries  of 
learning  that  were  founded  in  Britain  in  the  present 
period. 


A  one/  Account  of  the  Sciencet  that  were  tnott  tue- 
cesffully  cultivated  i«  Britain,  from  A.D.  1485,  (o 
A.D.  1,j47. 

Great  industry,  and  an  enthusiastic  attachment 
to  literary  pursuits,  were  as  necessary  as  genius  to 
the  revivers  of  learning.  They  had  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter,  and  few  things  to  animate  and 
encourage  them  in  their  labours.  Books  were  still 
very  scarce  and  dear.  The  art  of  printing  had  been 
introduced  into  England  a  few  years  before.  But 
the  first  productions  of  the  English  press  were  very 
poor  performances,  and  contributed  very  little  to  the 
improvement  of  taste  or  revival  of  learning.  Honest 
William  Caxton,  instead  of  printing  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics  in  their  original  languages,  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  printed  his  own  degrading 
translations  of  some  of  them  from  French  transla- 
tions, no  less  degrading,  which  could  give  their 
readers  no  ideas  of  their  beauties.  Instructors  were 
still  scarcer  than  books.  The  path  was  untrodden, 
aud  guides  could  not  be  procured.  Learning  was 
not  yet  become  the  road  to  preferment.  The  nobi- 
lity in  general  were  illiterate,  and  despised,  rather 
than  patronized,  learning  and  learned  men.  "  It  is 
enough,"  said  a  nobleman  to  Richard  Pace,  secre- 
tary to  Henry  VIIL,  "  for  noblemen's  sons  to  wind 
their  horn  and  carry  their  hawk  fair,  and  leave 
study  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people." 
Henry  VII.  was  neither  a  learned  nor  a  generous 
prince.  He  employed  indeed  several  clergymen  in 
his  afifairs,  not  on  account  of  their  unc-ommon  learn- 
ing, but  of  their  skill  in  business  and  dexterity  in 
negotiations,  and  to  save  his  money,  by  rewarding 
them  with  benefices  instead  of  salaries.  After  the 
reformation  had  commenced  in  Germany,  and  many 
began  to  favour  it  in  Britain,  those  who  deviated 
from  the  beaten  track  in  their  studies  were  suspected 
of  heresy,  and  discouraged  and  persecuted  on  that 
account.  But  notwithstanding  this,  a  number  of 
ingenious  and  industrious  men  appeared  in  this  pe- 
riod, who  surmounted  all  these  difliculties;  and  by 
their  example,  iheir  exhortations,  and  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  their  writings,  brought  a  better 
kind  of  learning  into  reputation,  and  gave  a  happy 
turn  to  the  taste  and  studies  of  the  age. 

No  province  of  literature  was  cultivated  with  so 
much  care  and  success  by  the  revivers  of  learning 
in  the  present  period,  as  philology,  or  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  languages,  particularly  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics.  The  neglect  into  which  the 
works  of  the  philosophers,  poets,  and  historian»  of 
Greece  and  Rome  had  fallen,  was  one  great  cause 
of  the  decline  of  learning,  and  of  the  bad  taste  and 
barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  revivers  of 
learning,  therefore,  acted  wisely  in  beginning  its 
revival,  by  removing  one  of  the  great  causes  of  ils 
decline.  By  acquiring  a  correct  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  style,  and  manner  of  those 
excellent  writers,  they  obtained  two  great  advan- 
tages;  they  had  access  to  all  the  stores  of  wisdom 
and  eloquence  their  writings  contained,  and  to  all 
the  pleasure  their  perusal  could  afford ;  and  by 
imitating  such  beautiful  models,  they  acquired  the 
art  of  communicating  their  own  thoughts  to  the 
world  in  a  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  pleasing  man- 
ner. In  this  art  some  of  the  revivers  of  learning, 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  succeeded  to 
admiration,  and  wrote  in  Latin  with  a  classical 
purity  not  unbecoming  the  Augustan  age.*  The 
•  Sir  Thonuu  More,  Doctor  Unaoer,  WiUiain  UUy,  Gaorgo 
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success,  exhortations,  and  example,  of  those  eminent 
men,  and  of  many  others,  brought  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language  into  fashion  ;  the  barbarous  jargon 
formerly  used  was  despised ;  and  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  write  pure  and  classical  Latin,  was  con- 
sidered as  a  valuable,  and  even  a  polite  accomplish- 
ment, to  which  persons  of  high  rank  and  of  both 
sexes  aspired.  To  assist  youth  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  accomplishment,  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
age,  as  Erasmus,  Linacer,  Sir  John  Cheke,  and 
many  others,  did  not  disdain  to  spend  their  time  in 
writing  rudiments,  grammars,  vocabularies,  collo- 
quies, and  other  books.  The  haughty  monarch 
Henry  VIIL,  and  his  no  less  haughty  minister  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  stooped  to  employ  their  pens  in 
writing  instructions  to  youth  in  the  study  of  this 
favourite  language.  The  king,  it  is  said,  wrote  a 
treatise  "de  instituenda  pube,"  and  an  Introduction 
to  Grammar;  and  the  cardinal  composed  a  system 
of  instructions  to  be  observed  by  the  masters  in  the 
school  he  founded  at  Ipswich,  his  native  town. 
James  IV.  of  Scotland  was  a  great  admirer  of  a 
pure  and  classical  style  in  writing  Latin,  and  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  study  of  that  language. 
His  own  letters  are  written  with  greater  purity  and 
elegance  than  those  of  any  other  prince  in  Europe. 
He  put  his  natural  son,  Alexander  archbishop  of 
Saint  Andrew's,  a  most  ingenious  youth,  under  the 
care  of  the  great  Erasmus ;  and  he  procured  an  act 
of  parliament  to  be  made,  A.D.  1496,  "  obliging  all 
barons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  substance,  to 
put  their  eldest  sons  to  the  grammar-schools  at 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  to  remain  there  till  they 
were  competently  founded,  and  had  perfect  Latin." 
In  a  word,  the  Roman  classics  were  now  studied 
with  so  much  diligence,  and  the  capacity  of  imi- 
tating their  style  and  manner  was  so  much  valued, 
that  the  sixteenth  century  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  Latin  age. 

The  restorers  of  learning  found  much  greater 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  themselves,  and  in  persuading  others  that 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  either  necessary  or  useful. 
That  copious  and  beautiful  language,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  philosophers,  poets,  historians,  and 
orators  of  antiquity  had  written,  was  almost  unknown 
in  Britain  in  the  beginning  of  this  period.  The 
celebrated  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  most  zealous 
and  successful  restorer  of  learning,  came  into  England 
A.D.  1497,  and  went  to  Oxford  with  a  design  to  teach 
Greek;  but  he  met  with  much  opposition  and  little 
encouragement.  Many  both  of  the  secular  and  re- 
gular clergy  declaimed  against  him  in  the  schools, 
and  even  in  the  pulpit,  with  great  bitterness.  They 
railed  particularly  against  his  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, as  a  most  impious  and  dangerous  book.  He 
continued,  however,  to  teach  there  a  considerable 
time,  encouraged  by  a  few  ingenious  men,  who 
gladly  received  his  instructions,  and  afterwards 
communicated  them  to  others,  by  which  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  was  gradually 
excited,  not  only  among  the  youth,  but  in  some 
members  of  the  university  who  were  far  advanced 
in  life.  In  this,  however,  little  progress  was  made 
for  several  years,  owing  to  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
university,  which  was  frequently  visited  and  dispersed 
by  the  sweating-sickness,  distracted  by  riots,  and 
disgraced  by  the  general  ignorance  and  profligacy 
of  its  members. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  was  an  event  fa- 
vourable to  learning,  for  which  he  had  a  taste,  and 
in  which  he  had  made  some  proficiency.     He  was 


at  the  same  time  rich  and  generous,  and  fond  of 
praise,  which  made  many  entertain  hopes  that  he 
would  prove  a  liberal  patron  to  men  of  literary  me- 
rit. On  this  event  the  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  a 
great  admirer  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  Erasmus, 
pressed  him  to  come  into  England  ;  promising  him 
the  patronage  of  the  king,  of  Warham  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  of  other  great  men.  He  complied 
with  the  invitation,  and  arrived  in  London  A.  D. 
1509.  After  spending  some  time  with  his  friend 
Sir  Thomas  More,  he  went  to  Cambridge  with  a  de- 
sign to  promote  the  interest  of  learning,  and  parti- 
cularly the  study  of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  had 
been  as  much  neglected  in  that  as  in  the  other  uni- 
versity. But  though  he  was  patronized  by  the 
chancellor,  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek,  he  had  little  success,  and 
found  the  academicians  of  Cambridge  as  ignorant 
and  averse  to  study  as  those  of  Oxford.  He  explained 
the  grammar  of  Chrj'sotoras  to  a  few  poor  scholars, 
who  could  give  him  little  or  nothing  for  his  labour  , 
and  his  expenses  far  exceeded  his  gains.  So  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  rouse  the  students  of  those  times  from 
that  lethargy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  to  cor- 
rect the  bad  taste  they  had  contracted. 

The  dissension  between  the  friends  and  enemies 
of  the  Greek  language  and  learning  at  Oxford  did 
not  terminate  when  Erasmus  left  that  university. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  formed  into  two  parties ; 
one  of  which  was  called  the  Greeks,  and  the  other 
the  Trojans.  As  the  Trojans  were  the  most  nu- 
merous, (almost  all  the  monks  being  true  Trojans,) 
they  were  the  most  insolent.  When  a  poor  Greek 
appeared  on  the  street,  or  in  any  public  place,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  Trojans  with  hisses,  taunts, 
and  insults  of  all  kinds.  But  the  triumphs  of  the 
Trojans  were  not  of  long  duration.  The  king  and 
his  great  favourite  Cardinal  Wolsey  having  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  their  numbers, 
their  credit,  and  their  courage  daily  increased,  the 
Greek  language  became  a  favourite  study,  and  the 
Trojans  were  obliged  to  quit  the  field. 

But  after  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  had 
become  fashionable,  a  controvery  about  the  true 
pronunciation  of  it  arose  between  Sir  John  Cheke, 
professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  and  Stephen 
Gardiner,  chancellor  of  that  university  and  bishop 
of  Winchester.  This  controversy  (a  minute  account 
of  which  cannot  be  introduced  into  general  history,) 
was  conducted  with  great  modesty  and  learning  by 
the  professor,  who  proved  by  many  arguments,  that 
the  pronunciation  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
dark  ages  was  absurd  and  faulty  in  many  respects  ; 
and  in  particular,  that  by  giving  the  same  sound  to 
several  different  letters,  it  destroyed  the  beauty, 
variety,  and  musical  sweetness  of  the  language, 
which  were  restored  by  the  new  pronunciation.  To 
all  this  the  haughty  chancellor  leplied  by  a  thun- 
dering decree,  denouncing  very  severe  censures  on 
all  who  dared  to  drop  the  old,  and  adopt  the  new 
pronunciation.  On  this  occasion,  reason  proved 
too  strong  for  mere  authority.  The  decree  was  soon 
disregarded,  and  the  new  pronunciation  prevailed, 
and  stiU  prevails.  Thus  in  the  space  of  about  thirty 
years  a  great  change  was  brought  about  in  the  state 
of  learning  and  the  taste  of  the  learned  in  Britain, 
by  the  labours  of  a  few  active  and  ingenious  men, 
in  opposition  to  inveterate  habits,  strong  prejudice, 
and  the  indolence,  ignorance,  dissolute  manners, 
and  bad  taste  that  had  long  reigned  in  the  semina- 
ries of  learning,  and  were  not  easily  overcome.  The 
Roman  and  Greek  classics,  which  had  been  lon^j 
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neglected,  and  almost  forgotten,  wore  studied  with 
tbe  greatest  ardour  and  success  ;  and  their  style  and 
manner  admirubly  well  imitated  by  several  British 
as  well  as  foreign  writers  in  this  period.  Some  at- 
tempts were  made  to  revive  the  study  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  not  with  the  same  success. 

The  patronage  and  liberality  of  the  great  contri- 
buted no  less  than  the  labours  of  the  learned  to  the 
revival  of  learning;  nor  was  there  in  those  times 
a  more  liberal  patron  of  learning  and  learned  men 
than  the  famous  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  cxtraordi- 
riry  man  had  a  genius  and  a  t;uste  for  learning,  in 
which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  iu  his  youth, 
and  for  which  he  retained  a  regard  in  his  highest 
elevation.  "  Politer  learning,"  says  Erasmus,  "as 
yet  struggling  with  the  patrons  of  the  ancient  igno- 
rance, he  upheld  by  his  favour,  defended  by  his 
authority,  adorned  by  his  splendour,  and  cherished 
by  his  kindness.  He  invited  all  the  most  learned 
professors  by  his  noble  salaries.  In  furnishing 
libraries  with  all  kinds  of  authors,  of  good  learn- 
ing he  contended  with  Ptolomeus  Philadelphus 
himself,  who  was  more  famous  for  this  than 
for  his  kingdom.  He  recalled  the  three  learned 
languages,  without  which  all  learning  is  lame." 
That  all  this  was  not  flattery,  is  certain.  When 
the  cardinal  visited  Oxford,  A.D.  1518,  he  founded 
no  fewer  than  seven  lectures  ;  viz.  in  theology,  civil 
law,  physic,  philosophy,  mathematics,  Greek,  and 
rhetoric;  and  chose  the  most  learned  men  he  could 
procure  to  read  those  lectures.  He  at  the  same 
time  intimated  his  intention  of  doing  much  greater 
things  for  the  honour  of  the  university,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  which  he  executed  in  part, 
and,  to  his  unspeakable  sorrow,  was  prevented  from 
executing  fully,  by  his  unexpected  fall. 

The  time  and  thoughts  of  the  restorers  of  learn- 
ing in  our  present  period  were  so  much  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  belles-lettres,  that  they  could  not  pay 
the  same  attention  to  the  sciences.  These  remained 
nearly  in  the  same  low  and  wretched  state  (a  very 
few  excepted)  in  which  they  had  been  in  the  three 
preceding  periods.  The  philosophic  age  was  not  yet 
arrived.  It  would  be  very  improper  therefore  to  en- 
cumber the  pages  of  general  history  with  a  dry  detail 
of  the  trivial  changes  that  were  now  made  in  logic, 
mataphysics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  astronomy,  &c.  Nogcnius,  art,  or 
industry,  could  render  such  a  detail  either  instructive 
or  entertaining.  The  logic,  metaphysics,  and  philoso- 
phy, of  the  schools,  which  were  in  high  reputation  in 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  gradually  declined  as 
a  better  taste  prevailed  ;  and  as  the  language  of  the 
philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  came  to  be  better 
understood,  and  their  works  more  generally  perused, 
the  barbarous  jargon,  unintelligible  subtleties,  end- 
less distinctions,  and  ponderous  works  of  the  school- 
men, came  to  be  neglected  and  despised.  Their 
volumes,  which  had  been  once  highly  prized  and 
diligently  studied,  began  to  be  treated  with  great 
contempt,  and  put  to  the  most  ignominious  uses. 
The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
university  of  Oxford,  A.D.  15.35,  wrote  thus  to  the 
Lord  Cromwell  :  "  We  have  set  Dunce  in  Bocardo, 
and  have  utterly  banished  him  Oxford  for  ever, 
with  all  his  blind  glosses ;  and  he  is  now  made  a 
common  servant  to  every  man,  fast  nailed  up  upon 
posta  in  all  common  houses  of  easement.  The  se- 
cond lime  we  came  to  New  College,  after  we  had 
declared  your  injunctions,  we  found  all  the  great 
quadrant  court  full  of  the  leaves  of  Dunce,  (Juhannei 
Uunt  Scotut,j  the  wind  blowing  th<-ni  into  every 


corner."  The  works  of  the  other  schoolmen  no 
doubt  shared  the  same  fate,  those  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas perhaps  excepted,  as  he  was  the  king's  favourite 
author. 

The  theology  of  the  schoolmen  received  as  sever 
a  blow,  and  underwent  as  great  a  change  at  this 
time,  as  their  philosophy ;  and  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  Greek,  contributed  as  much 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  very  few  theologians  understood  the  original 
languages  either  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  or 
made  the  Scriptures  their  study.  The  Bible  divines 
had  been  gradually  decreasing  in  their  credit  and 
iu  their  numbers  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
in  the  fifteenth  they  were  almost  quite  extinct. 
The  professors  of  divinity  read  lectures  only  on  the 
sentences  of  Peter  Lombard,  or  on  the  sumnis,  as 
they  were  called,  of  other  schoolmen.  But  when 
the  study  of  the  Greek  language  began  to  prevail, 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  several  of  the  clergy  applied  to  that 
study,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  original;  of  which  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished by  Erasmus,  A.D.  1515.  But  these  studies 
were  thought  to  be  dangerous,  and  were  discouraged 
by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  as  tending  to  make 
those  who  applied  to  them  heretics.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  they  had  that  tendency,  and  that  they 
paved  the  way  for  the  reformation  that  followed. 
The  taste,  however,  that  several  ingenious  men  had 
contracted  for  this  new  learning,  as  it  was  called, 
was  so  strong,  that  they  were  not  deterred  by  re- 
proaches threats,  and  dangers,  from  communicating 
tiie  knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  recommend- 
ing the  same  studies  to  others.  Doctor  John  Collet, 
the  founder  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  one  of  the 
most  zealous  revivers  of  learning,  read  public  lec- 
tures at  Oxford,  A.D.  1497,  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
without  fee  or  reward.  These  lectures  excited  groat 
curiosity,  and  were  attended  by  crowded  audiences; 
but  the  lecturer  was  soon  interrupted,  by  an  accusa- 
tion of  heresy  that  was  brought  against  him  before 
.Vrchbishop  Warham,  who  had  so  great  an  esteem 
for  him,  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  learning,  that 
he  discouraged  the  prosecution,  and  suffered  him  to 
escape.  After  Doctor  Collet  was  appointed  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  A.D.  1505,  he  preached  every  Sunday 
in  that  cathedral,  iu  an  uncommon  strain  of  elo- 
quence, boldly  condemning  the  cold  unaffecting 
manner  in  which  the  clergy  in  general  read  their 
sermons  ;  the  worship  of  images  ;  the  celibacy  cf  the 
clergy;  and  several  superstitious  ceremonies  of  the 
ciiurch.  He  encouraged  his  friend  William  (irocyn, 
another  of  the  revivers  of  learning,  to  read  lectures 
on  tlie  New  Testament  in  St.  Paul's,  which  were 
well  attended,  and  much  admired.  These  sermons 
and  lectures,  and  others  of  the  same  kind,  together 
with  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  and  the  other  revivers 
of  learning,  diminished  the  reputation  of  scholastic 
divinity,  and  excited  in  the  minds  of  many,  both  of 
the  clergy  and  laity,  a  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  of  drawing  their  religious 
opinions  from  those  sacred  fountains,  even  before 
Luther  began  the  reformation  in  (iermany.  The 
revivers  of  learning,  therefore,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  discredit  the  artificial  theology  of  the  schools, 
and  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
which  they  prejiared  the  minds  of  men  (some  of 
them  without  intending  it)  for  receiving  the  doc 
trinesofthe  Reformation.  Of  this  the  enemies  of 
the  new  learning  were  not  ignorant  ;  and  they 
hated  Eraamus,   who   they   said  had  1  lid  the  egg 
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almost  as  much  as  they  hated  Luther,  who  they  said 
Lad  hatched  it. 

Physic,  surgery,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  were  in  a  very  imperfect  state  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period,  and  even  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  This  we  learn  from  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment made  A.D  1511  :  "  The  science  and  cunning 
of  physic  and  surgery  (to  the  perfect  knowledge 
whereof  be  requisite  both  great  learning  and  ripe 
experience)  is  daily  within  this  realm  exercised  by 
a  great  number  of  ignorant  persons,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  have  no  manner  of  insight  in  the  same, 
nor  in  any  other  kind  of  learning ;  some  also  ken 
no  letters  on  the  book ;  so  far  forth,  that  common 
artificers,  as  smiths,  weavers,  and  women,  boldly 
and  accustomably,  take  upon  them  great  cures,  and 
things  of  great  difficulty,  in  which  they  partly  use 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  partly  apply  such  medicines 
unto  the  disease  as  be  very  noxious,  and  nothing 
meet  therefor,  to  the  high  displeasure  of  God,  great 
infamy  to  the  faculty,  and  the  grievous  hurt,  da- 
mage, and  destruction  of  many  of  the  king's  liege 
people,  most  especially  of  them  that  cannot  discern 
the  uncunning  from  the  cunning."  To  prevent 
these  evils  it  was  enacted.  That  no  person  should  act 
as  a  physician  or  surgeon  in  London,  or  within 
seven  miles  of  it,  till  he  was  examined  and  approved 
by  the  bishop  of  London  or  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
assisted  by  four  doctors  of  physic  or  four  expert  sur- 
geons, under  the  penalty  of  six  pounds  for  every 
month  he  had  acted ;  one  half  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  informer ;  and  that  no  person  should 
practise  in  any  other  part  of  England,  without  a 
license  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  under  the 
same  penalty.  The  privileges  and  rights  of  the  two 
universities  were  secured.  This  law  seems  to  have 
given  a  check  to  quackery,  and  to  have  diminished 
the  number  of  practitioners  of  surgery  in  London. 
For  two  years  after,  the  incorporation  of  surgeons 
in  London,  which  consisted  only  of  twelve  persons, 
petitioned  parliament  to  be  exempted  from  the  obli- 
gation of  bearing  arras  and  of  serving  on  juries,  that 
they  might  be  at  all  times  at  liberty  to  attend  their 
practice.  Their  petition  was  granted,  and  that 
exemption  is  still  enjoyed  by  the  faculty.  The  par- 
liament seems  to  have  supposed  that  twelve  regular 
surgeons  would  always  be  sufficient  for  London ;  as 
by  the  last  article  in  the  act  the  exemption  is  re- 
stricted to  that  number.  How  short-sighted  are  all 
such  enactments. 

To  rescue  the  practice  of  physic  out  of  the  ignoble 
and  unworthy  hands  by  which  it  had  been  disgraced, 
and  had  done  so  much  mischief,  another  design  was 
soon  after  formed  and  executed.  This  was  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
London.  This  design,  it  is  said,  was  formed  by 
Doctor  Thomas  Linacer,  physician  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  patronized  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  whose  de- 
sire the  king  granted  a  charter,  September  23, 
A.D.  1518,  incorporating  Doctors  John  Chambre, 
Thomas  Linacer,  Ferdinaudo  De  Victoria,  his  own 
three  physicians,  with  Nicholas  Hatswell,  John 
Francisco,  and  Robert  Yaxley,  physicians,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  faculty  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, into  one  body,  community,  and  perpetual  col- 
lege. To  this  college  Henry  granted  various  rights, 
powers,  and  immunities,  by  his  charter;  such  as,  a 
right  to  elect  a  president  annually  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college;  to  have  a  common  seal  to  pur- 
chase lands  to  a  certain  value :  to  sue  and  be  sued 
oy  the  name  and  title  of  The  President  and  Com- 
munity of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London; 


and  to  make  laws  and  regulations  for  the  good  go- 
vernment of  the  college.    Ht   jranted  them  a  power 
to   practise    as   physicians   iu   London,   and  seven 
miles  round  it;  and  that  none  who  w»^re  not  licensed 
by  the  college  should  practise  within   that  bounds, 
under  the  penalty  of  paying  five  pounds  for  every 
month   they    practised.     He   gave  them  power  to 
choose  four  of  their  members  annually,  to  superin- 
tend and  discover  all  irregular  practitioners,  and  to 
punish  them  by  fines,  amerciaments,  imprisonments, 
and  other  fit  and  reasonable  ways.     They  had  also 
authority  to  visit  all  apothecaries'  shops,  and  exa- 
mine their  medicines,  as  often   as  they   thought  i. 
necessary  or  proper.     Finally,  the  members  of  the 
college  and   their  licentiates   were   exempted  from 
bearing  arms  or   serving  on  juries.     This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  parliament,  A.D.  1523.    This  in- 
stitution was  intended  and  calculated  to   raise  the 
reputation  of  the  medical  profession,   and  prevent 
the  people  from  being  imposed  upon   by  bold  and 
ignorant  adventurers,  who  sported  with  their  lives, 
and  robbed  them  of  their  money.     These  two  acts 
of  parliament,  which  were  for  some  time   strictly 
executed,  had  one  remarkable  effect : — by  greatly 
diminishing  the  number  of  practitioners,  they  made 
the  regular  practice  of  physic  and   surgery  exceed- 
ingly lucrative.   "  The  most  effectual  security  against 
poverty,"  says  Erasmus,  "is  the   art  of  medicine, 
which  of  all  arts  is  the  most  remote  from  mendicity." 
The  act  3  Henry  VIII.,  in  favour  of  the  incorpo- 
ration of  surgeons  in  London,  proved  very  inconve 
nient  and  oppressive  ;  and  that  incorporation  prose- 
cuted many  weU-meaning  charitable  persons,   who 
endeavoured  to  assist  their  poor   neighbours  in  dis- 
tress, with  so  much  severity,  that  parliament  found 
it  necessary  to  interpose.     An  act  was  accordingly 
made,  35  Henry  VIH.,  A.D.  1543,  representing  in 
the  preamble,    "  That  since   the  act  made   in   the 
third  of  that  king,  the   company   and  fellowship  of 
the  surgeons  of  London,   minding  only  their  own 
lucures,  and  nothing  the  profit  or  ease  of  the  diseased 
and  patient,  have  sued,  troubled,   and  vexed  divers 
honest  persons,  as  well  men  as  women,  whom  God 
hath  endued  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature,  kind, 
and  operation   of  certain   herbs,  roots,  and  waters, 
and  the  using  and  ministering  them  to  such  as  been 
pained  with  customable  diseases ;  as  women's  breaats 
being  sore,  a  pin  and  web  in   the  eye,   uncomes  it 
hands,  burnings,  scalding,   sore  mouths,   the  ston<', 
strangury,  saucelim,  morphew,  and  such  other  dia 
eases;  and  yet  the  said  persons  have  not  taken  an) 
thing  for  their  pains  or  cunning,  but  have  ministered 
the  same  to  poor  people,   only  for  neighbourhood 
and  God's  sake,  and  of  pity  and  charity."     To  pre- 
vent these  vexatious  prosecutions,   it  was  enacted, 
"  That  it  shall  henceforth  be  lawful  to  every  person, 
being  the  king's  subject,  having  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  nature  of  herbs,  roots,  and  waters, 
or  of  the  operation  of  the  same,  by   speculation  or 
practice,  to  practise,  use,  and   minister,  in   and  to 
any  outward   sore,  uncome,  wound,  apostemations, 
outward  swelling,  and  disease,  any  herb  or  herbs, 
ointments,  baths,  pultess,  and  emplaisters,  according 
to  their  cunning,  experience,  and  knowledge,  in  any 
of  the  diseases,  sores,  and  maladies  beforesaid,  and 
all  other  like  to  the  same,  or  drinks   for  the  stone, 
strangury,  or  agues,  without  suit,  vexation,  penalty, 
or  loss  of  their  goods."     In  this  statute  the  parlia- 
ment gave  the  surgeons  of  London  a  very  bad  cha- 
racter :   "  Most  part  of  the  said  craft  of  surgeons 
have  small  cunning,  yet  they  will  take  great  sums 
ji   luoftt-y  aud   do  little  therefor  ;    and  by  reason 
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thereof,  they  do  often  times  impair  and  hurt  their 
patients,  rather  than  do  them  good.  It  is  now  well 
known,  that  the  surgeons  admitted  will  do  no  cure 
to  any  person,  but  where  they  shall  know  to  be  re- 
warded with  a  greater  sum  and  reward  than  the  cure 
extcndeth  unto:  for  in  case  they  would  minister 
their  cunning  unto  sore  people  unrewarded,  there 
should  not  so  many  rot  and  perish  to  death ;  for 
lack  or  help  of  surgery,  as  daily  do."  This  odious 
character  will  not  apply  to  their  liberal  successors 
of  the  present  age. 

Hittory  of  the  mott  Learned  Men  who  flourithed  in 
Enyland,  from  A.D.  1485,  to  A.D.  1547. 

Among  the  learned  men  who  have  flourished  in 
the  same  period,  in  any  nation,  many  of  them  may 
have  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity  in  their 
own  times,  but  few  of  them  have  had  their  names 
transmitted  with  honour  to  posterity  in  the  aunals 
of  their  country,  on  account  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence and  utility  of  their  works. 

Though  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  was  not  a  native 
of  Britain,  he  resided  several  years  in  England  at 
different  times;  and  by  his  teaching,  his  conversa- 
tion, and  his  writings,  he  contributed  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  any  other  man,  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
the  study  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  classics,  which 
was  the  first  stage  in  the  restoration  of  learning. 
He  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  AD.  14G7,  and  edu- 
cated at  an  illustrious  school  at  Daventer,  where  he 
began  to  display  that  extraordinary  genius,  and 
that  ardent  love  of  learning,  which  afterwards  ren- 
dered him  so  famous  and  so  useful.  Having  lost 
both  his  parents  when  he  was  only  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  his  three  unfaithful  guardians  conspired  to 
make  him  a  monk,  that  they  might  possess  them- 
selves of  his  patrimony.  His  aversion  to  that  way 
of  life  was  strong,  and  he  long  resisted  all  the  means 
that  were  used  to  prevail  upon  him  to  embrace  it. 
At  length,  however,  he  was  overcome ;  and  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  his  profession, 
in  a  convent  of  regular  canons,  with  extreme  re- 
luctance. He  was  not  long  immured  in  his  monas- 
tery. The  genius  of  young  Erasmus,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  the  way  of  life  he  had  reluctantly  embraced, 
were  not  unknown  to  many;  and  at  length  Henry 
a  Bergis,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  took  him  out  of 
his  confinement  into  his  own  family,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  continued  to 
wear  the  habit  of  his  order  for  some  time,  and  was 
ordained  a  priest  two  years  after  he  left  his  monas- 
tery, to  which  he  was  determined  never  to  return ; 
and,  by  the  influence  of  the  pope's  secretary,  to 
whom  he  wrote  a  most  eloquent  and  pathetic  letter, 
he  obtained  a  "breve"  from  Julius  II.  releasing 
him  from  his  monastic  vows  and  habit.  Being  now 
at  liberty,  he  applied  with  ardour  to  his  studies,  and 
visited  France,  Italy  and  England,  to  communicate 
and  to  increase  hia  knowledge.  In  all  these  coun- 
tries he  was  well  received,  and  even  courted,  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  greatest  merit,  who 
solicited  his  friendship,  and  were  proud  of  being 
numbered  among  his  patrons.  Attempts  were  every 
where  made  to  retain  him,  by  the  off'er  of  comfort- 
able ntations,  and  the  promise  of  more  splendid 
establishments.  But  he  preferred  liberty  to  every 
thing,  and  would  accept  of  no  preferment  that  laid 
him  under  the  least  restraint.  For  several  years 
he  led  a  wandering  unsettled  life,  depending  for 
wbtisteDM  on  tht  peiuioDs  of  hii  patrons,  the  or- 
c/tsional  gills  ol  liis  trieiuls,  and    the  money  he  re- 


ceived from  his  pupils.  As  he  was  a  bad  economist, 
and  his  income  was  precarious,  he  was  sometimes 
reduced  to  straits,  and  forced  to  make  complaints. 
"  If  I  could  get  money,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  "  I  would  first  purchase  Greek  books, 
and  secondly  clothes."  On  the  accession  ot  Hcnrv 
VIII.,  a  young,  rich,  and  generous  prince,  he  was 
invited  by  his  friend  William  Lord  Mountjoy  to 
come  once  more  into  England,  and  encouraged  to 
entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes.  He  complied 
with  the  invitation,  and  met  with  the  most  flattering 
reception,  which  afl"orded  the  fairest  prospects. 
"  The  king  himself,"  says  he,  "  a  little  before  his 
father's  death,  when  I  was  in  Italy,  wrote  me  with  his 
own  hand  a  very  friendly  letter,  and  he  now  s])caks 
of  me  in  the  most  honourable  and  affectionate  man- 
ner. Every  time  that  I  salute  him,  he  embraces 
me  most  obligingly,  and  looks  kindly  upon  me  ;  and 
it  plainly  appears,  that  he  not  only  speaks  but  thinks 
well  of  me.  The  queen  hath  endeavoured  to  have 
me  for  her  preceptor.  Every  one  knows,  that  if  I 
would  but  live  a  few  months  at  court,  the  king 
would  give  me  as  many  benefices  as  I  could  desire. 
But  I  esteem  all  things  less  than  the  leisure  which 
I  enjoy,  and  the  labours  and  studies  in  which  I  am 
occupied.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  primate 
of  England,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  a 
learned  and  worthy  man,  loves  me  as  though  he 
were  my  father  or  my  brother;  and  to  show  you  the 
sincerity  of  his  friendship,  he  hath  given  me  a  living 
worth  about  a  hundred  nobles,  which,  at  my  request, 
he  hath  since  changed  into  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
crowns  on  my  resignation.  Within  these  few  years 
he  hath  given  me  more  than  four  hundred  nobles 
without  my  asking.  One  day  he  gave  me  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  From  the  liberality  of  other  bishops 
I  have  received  more  than  an  hundred.  Lord 
Mountjoy,  who  was  formerly  my  disciple,  gives  me 
a  yearly  pension  of  an  hundred  crowns.  The  king 
and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  (Wolsey,)  who  by  the 
king's  favour  is  omnipotent,  make  me  magnificent 
promises."  But  all  these  magnificent  promises 
came  to  nothing,  and  none  of  them  were  performed. 
The  cause  of  this  is  not  certainly  known :  but  it 
disgusted  Erasmus  so  much,  that  after  a  long  resi- 
dence of  about  five  years,  he  left  England  in  discon- 
tent, A.D.  1516,  and  never  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  return.  During  that  residence,  he  contributed 
vcrv  much  to  difll'use  and  cherish  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  of  other 
useful  learning.  As  tiie  subsequent  events  of  this 
great  man's  life  do  not  properly  come  within  our 
I)lan,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work* 
quoted  below  for  a  full  account  of  them,  and  of  his 
many  learned,  instructive,  and  entertaining  publi- 
cations, where  he  will  also  find  the  authorities  for 
what  is  above  related.*  Not  to  leave  this  article 
quite  imperfect,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  a  few 
particulars.  Soon  after  flrasmus  settled  on  the  con- 
tinent, Luther  began  his  opposition  to  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  when  the  contest  became  serious  and 
important,  both  parties  endeavoured  to  engage  him 
to  espouse  their  cause.  No  man  was  more  sensible 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  or  more  sincerely 
wished  for  their  reformation,  which  he  flattered  him- 
self might  be  brought  about  by  the  gentle  method 
of  remonstrances,  arguments,  and  persuasions.  Being 
naturally  timid,  he  was  terrified  at  the  violence  he 
observed  on  both  sides.  He  had  not  courage  to 
•oin  tJie  reformers,  who  he  believed  would  be  crushed 
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by  the  superior  power  of  their  adversaries.  His  sin- 
cerity would  not  suffer  him  to  appear  in  defence  of 
errors  and  absurdities  which  he  detested  and  de- 
spised. This  reserve  was  offensive  to  both  parties, 
who  attacked  him  in  many  publications  ;  almost  with 
equal  severity.  This  led  him,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  to  spend  too  much  of  his  time  in  repelling 
these  attacks.  At  length  this  most  eminent  of  the 
restorers  of  learning,  to  whose  works  millions  have 
been  indebted  for  entertainment  and  instruction, 
worn  out  with  unremitting  study,  and  a  complica- 
tiiui  of  diseases,  died  at  Basil,  a  protestant  city,  in 
the  arms  of  his  protestant  friends,  July  12,  A.D. 
1.036,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In 
fiis  person  he  was  rather  below  the  middle  sta- 
ture, elegantly  but  delicately  formed,  his  com- 
plexion fair,  his  hair  yellow,  his  eyes  grey,  his 
countenance  cheerful,  his  voice  low,  his  elocution 
agreeable,  and  his  conversation  exceedingly  pleasant 
and  facetious.  He  was  a  warm  and  steady  friend, 
and  a  placable  enemy,  humane  and  charitable  to 
the  indigent,  and  to  young  scholars  of  whom  he  en- 
tertained a  good  opinion  he  was  liberal  and  muni- 
iicent.  His  reading  was  extensive,  and  his  memory 
retentive  almost  to  a  miracle.  To  him  the  world 
owes  the  revival  of  the  belles-lettres,  of  critical 
learning,  and  of  a  good  taste.  In  a  word,  he  was 
at  once  the  greatest  wit  and  the  most  learned  man 
of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  lord  chancellor  of  England, 
the  great  friend  and  admirer  of  Erasmus,  was,  next 
to  him,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  learned  men 
of  his  age,  and  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  learn- 
ing. He  was  born  in  London,  A.D.  1480;  and 
being  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  great  pains  were  taken 
in  his  education,  which  he  received  partly  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  partly  in  the  family  of  Cardinal  Mor- 
ton archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  gave  early  and 
striking  proofs  of  an  uncommon  genius  ;  and  before 
he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he  had  acquired  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  had  studied  rhetoric  and  several  other 
branches  of  learning.  When  he  was  about  twenty, 
he  became  a  kind  of  devotee,  fasted  frequently, 
wore  a  hair  shirt,  slept  upon  boards,  and  had  a 
great  inclination  to  enter  into  the  Franciscan  order. 
From  this,  however,  he  was  diverted  by  his  friends; 
and  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  father, 
whom  he  never  disobeyed,  he  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  When  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  he 
soon  became  conspicuous  by  the  eloquence  of  his 
pleadings,  and  was  retained  in  almost  every  cause 
of  importance.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made 
a  distinguished  figure  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
commons,  in  opposition  to  the  court,  when  opposi- 
tion was  more  dangerous  than  it  has  been  in  later 
times.  In  particular,  he  opposed  a  bill  that  was 
brought  into  the  house,  A.D.  1503,  for  a  subsidy 
and  three-fifteenths,  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  to  the  king  of  Scots,  with  such  force  of 
reasoning  that  it  was  rejected.  At  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.  More's  reputation  and  business  were 
both  very  great.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
hurry  of  business,  in  which  the  whole  day  was  occu- 
pied, he  stole  time  from  his  sleep  to  pursue  his  favour- 
ite studies,  to  corresj)ond  with  many  learned  men  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  compose  his  Utopia,  which 
was  published  A.D.  1516.  It  was  universally  ad- 
mired, translated  into  several  languages,  and  raised 
his  reputation  not  a  little.  Soon  after  this,  Cardinal 
Wolsey  cast  his  eyes  upon  him  as  a  proper  person 


to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and 
made  him  proposals  for  that  purpose,  which  he  at 
first  declined ;  but  afterwards  complying,  he  was 
knighted,  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy-council, 
appointed  master  of  requests,  and  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer,  A.D.  1520.  He  was  employed  in  se- 
veral embassies,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
ability  and  success.  When  Henry  VIII.  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  he  was  so  charmed 
with  his  learning  and  the  pleasantry  of  his  conversa- 
tion, that  he  sent  frequently  for  him  to  entertain  and 
divert  him.  This  was  very  disagreeable  to  him,  as 
it  consumed  too  much  of  his  time ;  and  he  made  use 
of  a  stratagem  to  get  rid  of  his  royal  interruption 
which  few  would  have  employed.  He  affeeted  to 
be  very  dull  and  unentertaining  several  times  suc- 
cessively, and  was  no  more  sent  for.  He  had  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  A.D. 
1526,  and  he  probably  retained  it  till  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  higher.  At  length,  on  the  fall  of  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  the  king  fixed  upon  Sir  Thomas 
More  as  the  most  proper  person  to  succeed  him  as 
lord  chancellor  of  England ;  and  he  was  the  first 
layman  that  held  that  high  office.  The  seals  were 
delivered  to  him  October  25th,  A.D.  1530,  and  he 
accepted  of  them  with  real  reluctance,  for  which  he 
had  good  reason.  The  affair  of  the  divorce,  which 
he  disapproved,  was  then  in  agitation ;  he  knew  the 
impetuous  spirit  of  the  king,  that  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate one  moment  to  sacrifice  those  who  had  been 
most  dear  to  him,  when  they  obstructed  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  reigning  passion  ;  and  he  justly  appre- 
hended that  holding  so  high  an  office  in  these  cir- 
cumstances would  involve  him  in  difficulties  and 
dangers.  He  held  this  office  about  two  years  and 
seven  months,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with 
great  ability,  integrity,  and  diligence.  The  reform- 
ers indeed  complained,  that  when  he  was  in  power 
he  encouraged  and  assisted  the  clergy  in  all  their 
cruelties  to  those  who  were  called  heretics  ;  and  they 
give  some  examples  of  this  that  are  truly  revolting. 
These  complaints  may  be  exaggerated,  but  they  are 
not  without  a  just  foundation.  Sir  Thomas  More, 
with  all  his  great  and  good  qualities,  had  also  great 
defects.  It  appears  from  his  own  words,  that  he 
was  devoted  to  the  pope  and  clergy  in  all  things, 
and  that  his  hatred  to  those  who  disputed  any  of 
their  claims,  or  any  of  the  tenets  of  the  church,  was 
excessive  and  inveterate ;  in  a  word,  that  he  was  a 
superstitious  bigot ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  apt  to 
pervert  the  best  natures,  and  prompt  them  to  the 
worst  actions,  as  superstition  and  bigotry.  He  re- 
signed the  seals  May  16th,  A.D.  1533,  to  avoid  the 
storm  which  he  saw  approaching.  By  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  office  he  was  reduced  at  once  from  opu- 
lence to  an  income  of  about  100/.  a-year.  This 
obliged  him  to  part  with  his  three  daughters,  their 
husbands  and  families,  who  had  all  hitherto  resided 
with  him,  and  to  dismiss  his  unnecessary  servants. 
Determined  never  to  engage  in  public  business,  he 
lived  with  great  privacy  at  his  house  in  Chelsea, 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  his  studies  and  devo- 
tions. But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
privacy.  The  act  of  supremacy  passed  A.D.  1534, 
and  the  oath  enjoined  by  that  act  being  tendered  to 
him,  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  he  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  Tower.  Wliile  he  lay  in  the  Tower,  many 
endeavours  were  used  by  his  friends  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  take  the  oath;  and  when  arguments  failed 
to  persuade,  both  threats  and  promises  were  em- 
ployed :  but  he  remained  inflexible.  An  account  of 
kis  trial  and  execution  has  been  already  given,  and 
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need  not  be  repeated ;  and  for  a  more  circumstau- 
lial  relation  of  his  actions,  his  writings,  his  manners, 
his  virtues,  and  his  failings,  than  the  nature  and 
I  limits  of  this  work  will  admit,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  works  quoted  below.* 

If  the  exact  order  of  time  had  been  observed, 
William  Grocyn  would  have  been  first  introduced, 
as  he  was  in  that  respect  one  of  the  first  restorers  of 
learning  iu  England.    He  was  born  in  Bristol  A.D. 
1442,  educated  in  grammar  at  Winchester-school, 
made  perpetual  fellow  of  New  College  A.D.  1467, 
and  presented  by  that  college,   A.D.  1479,  to  the 
rectory  of  Newttm   Longvile  in    Buckinghamshire. 
His  love  of  study  made  him  still  reside  at  O.xford, 
where  he  was  ai)pointcd  divinity  reader  in  Magdalen 
College  A.D.  14s3.    Having  a  very  strong  desire  to 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
which  was  then  almost  quite  unknown  in  England, 
he  left  his   country  A.D.  1488,  in  the  forty-si.xth 
year  of  his  age,  and  travelled  into  Italy.     There,  in 
company  with  several  of  his  countrymen  who  had 
come  for  the  same  purpose,  he  studied  Latin  under 
Angelo  Politiau,  and  Greek  under  Demetrius  Chal- 
condylas,  one  of  those   learned  men  who  had  fled 
from    Constantinople    when   it    was   taken    by   the 
Turks.     Under  these  two  excellent  instructors  he 
made  himself  master  of  those  languages  in  about 
two  years,  and  returned  into  England  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge   he   had  acquired.     lie  taught 
Greek  publicly  at  Oxford,  A.D.  1491,  and  was  the 
first  who  introduced  the  new  pronunciation  of  that 
language.     He  had  the  famous  Erasmus  for  one  of 
his  hearers,  with  whom  he   contracted   an   intimate 
friendship,  and  kept  him  a  considerable  time  in  his 
house.     When  he  left  Oxford  he  came  to   London, 
and  read  lectures  on  divinity  in  St.  Paul's.     He  re- 
signed the   rectory  of  Dipden  A.D.  1503,   and  of 
Newton  Longvile  the  year  after :   for  what  reason 
we  do  not  know.   He  was  elected,  A.D.  150G,  master 
of  the  collegiate  church  of  Maidstone  in  Kent,  where 
he  died  A.D.  I5'22,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
Grocyn's  reigning  passion  was  the  love  of  learning, 
particularly  of  the  Greek,  and  to  inspire  his  coun- 
trymen with  the   same   taste.     Some  years   before 
his  death  he  formed  the  design  of  giving  a  correct 
and    elegant  Latin    translation    of    all    Aristotle's 
works  ;  in  which  he  was  ])romised  the  assistance  of  his 
learned  friends  Linaccr,  Latimer,  Lily,  Collet,  and 
More.     But  the  avocations  of  his  friends,  and  his 
own  infirmities,  prevented   the   accomplishment  of 
that  design. 

Doctor  Thomas  Liuacrc,  or  Linaccr,  one  of  the 
great  revivers  of  learning,  and  the  most  polite  and 
elegant  scholar  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Canterbury, 
A.D.  14 GO,  and  educated  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
that  city,  under  the  learned  Mr.  William  Tilly,  who 
was  not  a  mere  schoolmaster,  but  a  man  of  business, 
and  an  able  negotiator.  Being  appointed  by  Henry 
VII.  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome,  he  car- 
ried his  favourite  pupil  Linaccr  with  him,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  most  famous  professors  then  in 
Italy,  where  he  spent  several  years  in  the  study  of 
hfllcs-lcttres  and  of  medicine.  He  acquired  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Greek  under  Ciialcondylas, 
and  he  even  excelled  his  master  Politiau  in  the 
classical  purity  of  his  Latin  style.  His  proficiency 
ID  medicine  was  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  ap- 
p<jmt'>d  a  professor  of  it  in  the  university  of  Padua. 
On  his  return    home,   he  was  incorporated  doctor 
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of   physic   at  Oxford,  and   soon   after   he   was  ap- 
pointed physician  and  preceptor  to   Prince  Arthur 
and  his  sister  Mary.     He  came  into  great  practice, 
and  was  successively  physician  to  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.     To  show  his  love  to  his   profession 
he  founded  two  lectures  of  physic  at  Oxford  and  one 
at  Cambridge.      He  contributed  more  efTectually  to 
rescue  the  healing  arts  from  the  wretched  state  in 
which  he  found  them,  by  his  strenuous  and  success- 
ful etJbrts  for  the  establishment  of  the  royal  college 
of  physicians  in  London,  of  which  he  was   the  first 
president,  and  to  which  he  gave  his  owu  house  for 
their  place  of  meeting.     In  the  midst  of  all  this  bu 
siness  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  studies ;  and 
his  friend  Erasmus  often  rallied   him   for  spending 
so  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of  philology.     On 
this  subject  he  wrote  the  Rudiments  of  Grammar, 
for  the  use  of  his  pupil  the   Princess   Mary,   after- 
wards queen  of  France  ;  and  a  much  larger  work, 
'•  De  emandata   Structura  Latini   Sermonis,   libri 
sex,"  which  was  much  admired,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.     For  the  benefit  of  those  of  his  own 
l)rot"ession  he  translated  several  of  Galen's  tracts 
into  pure  and  classical  Latin,  and  iu  so  ma-sterly  a 
manner,  th;U  they  had  the  appearance  of  an  original 
work.     When  he  was  advanced  in  life  he  applied  to 
the  study  of  theology,  was  ordained  a   priest,   and 
obtained   several   livings    and  preferments    in    the 
church.     He  died  of  the  stone,  October  20th,  A.D. 
1524,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Paul's,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  me- 
mory thirty  years  after,  by  his  great  admirer.  Doc- 
tor John  Caius.     If  we  may  rely  on  the   character 
given  to  Doctor  Linacre,  by  his  learned  contempo- 
raries  who   were  most  intimately  acquainted   with 
him,  his  genius  for  learning   was  not  his   greatest 
excellence,  and  his  virtues  were   at  least  equal  to 
his  abilities ;    in  a  word,  he  was   a   benefactor  to 
mankind,  an  honour  to  literature,  and  an  ornament 
to  human  nature. 

Doctor  John  Collet  was  one  of  those  ingenious 
men  who  contributed  by  their  united  labours  to  the 
revival  of  learning  in  Britain  in  this  period.  He 
was  the  first-born  of  the  eleven  sons  and  eleven 
daughters  of  Sir  Henry  Collet  (who  was  twice  mayor 
of  London)  by  his  wife  Christian,  and  was  born  in 
London,  A.D.  14GG.  After  he  had  received  the 
first  part  of  his  edutation  in  his  native  city,  he  spent 
seven  years  at  Oxford  in  the  study  of  the  logic  and 
])hil()sophy  of  those  times.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
acquisitions  he  had  made  at  home,  he  travelled  into 
France  and  Italy,  and  spent  about  four  years  in 
those  two  countries,  where  he  perfected  himself  in 
the  Latin  and  (ireek  languages,  and  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  learned.  He  en- 
tered very  early  into  holy  orders,  and  before  he 
went  abroad  he  had  been  presented  to  two  livings, 
and  before  he  returned  home  he  was  preferred  to  a 
prebendary  in  York,  and  to  another  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  London.  When  he  returned  into  Eng- 
land he  was  not  only  an  excellent  scholar,  but  an 
accomplished  gentleman  ;  and  being  naturally  high, 
spirited,  amorous,  gay,  and  sprightly,  he  seemed 
fitter  for  the  court  than  the  church.  But  having  a 
lively  sense  of  the  obligations  of  virtue  and  religion, 
and  an  ardent  love  of  learning,  he  subdued  those 
propensities  which  might  have  betrayed  him  into  a 
course  of  life  unbecoming  his  profession,  anil  be- 
came as  conspicuous  for  the  purity  as  the  politeness 
of  his  maniitrs.  In  Italy  he  had  .ipplied  to  the 
»tudy  of  theolnpy,  had  perused  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original  with  r^re,  and  had  read  the  works  of 
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eeveral  of  the  Greek  and  Latin   fathers.     After  he 
had  stayed  a  few  months  in  London  with  his  friends 
and  family,  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  read   a  course 
of  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,   which   were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause  by   crowded  audiences. 
By  the  influence   of  his  numerous  friends,  without 
any  solicitation  of  his  own,  he  was  promoted  to  se- 
veral prebendaries  in  different  churches,  and  to  the 
deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  A.D.  1505.  Of  this  last  office 
he  discharged  the  duties   with  uncommon  zeal,  by 
introducing  a  more  strict  and  regular  discipline  ;  by 
his  preaching  in  the  cathedral  every   Sunday ;   and 
by  procuring  some  of  his  learned  friends  to  read  lec- 
tures in  divinity  there  on  other  days.  In  his  sermons 
on  public  occasions  he  censured  with  great  freedom 
the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy  and  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church,  which  drew  upon  him  a  pro- 
secution for  heresy,  to  which  he  would  probably  have 
fallen  a  sacrifice,  if  he  had  not  been  preserved  by 
the  primate,  who  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.   He 
had  been  three  times  seized  with  that  terrible  plague 
the  sweating  sickness,  which  threw  him  into  a  con- 
sumption, of  which  he  died,  September  16th,  A.D. 
1519,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.     As  Doctor 
Collet  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune  and  generous 
heart,  many  were   benefited  by  his  bounty.     His 
noble  foundation  of  St.  Paul's  school  will  be  here- 
after mentioned.     He  made  many  presents  to  his 
friend  Erasmus,  and  to  other  scholars  who  stood  in 
need  of  his  assistance.     He  composed  much,  and 
published  little.     Several  treatises  that  were  found 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  his  library  were  published 
after  his  death,  and  some  are  still  unpublished.     In 
his  person  he  was  tall  and  handsome,  in  his  deport- 
ment graceful  and  engaging,  in  his  manners  he  was 
regular    without  austerity,  and   his  preaching   was 
plain  and  popular.     He  saw  and  condemned  many 
of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  particularly  the  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy,  auricular  confession,  the  wor- 
ship of  images,  and  other  superstitions.     Like  his 
friend  Erasmus,  he  entertained  several  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  reformed  before  the  Reformation,  and 
by  his  preaching  and  conversation,  he  prepared  the 
minds  of  many  for  their  reception. 

William  Lily  was  another  of  those  ingenious  and 
industrious  men  who  were  the  instruments  of  re- 
viving learning  in  Britain,  by  introducing  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  He  was  born  at 
Odiham  the  same  year  (1466)  with  his  great  friend 
and  patron  Doctor  Collet.  When  he  had  finished 
his  school  education  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  became 
a  student  in  Magdalen  College.  But  his  stay  at  the 
college  was  not  long.  Prompted  by  the  reigning 
superstition  of  the  times,  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  which  he  accomplished.  On  his  jour- 
ney home,  he  resided  five  years  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  learned 
refugees  from  Constantinople,  he  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  GreeJc  tongue.  From  thence  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  perfected  himself  in  the  Latin 
language,  under  two  of  the  most  celebrated  profes- 
sors in  that  city.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
opened  a  school  in  London  for  teaching  rhetoric, 
poeiry,  and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which 
soon  became  famous.  When  Dean  Collet  had 
built  and  endowed  his  school  at  St.  Paul's,  he  ap- 
pointed his  friend  Mr.  Lily  its  first  master,  A.D. 
1511,  who  presided  in  it  about  twelve  years  with 
great  reputation  and  success.  Among  other  things, 
he  composed  a  grammar  for  the  use  of  that  school, 
which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Lily's  Gram- 
mar.   In  this,  however,  he  was  assisted  by  Erasmus, 


Doctor  Collet,  and  Thomas  Robinson,  three  of  the 
best  linguists   in  Europe  ;  and  it  was  published  with 
a  preface  composed  by  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey 
recommending  it  to  universal  use.     Of  soch  import- 
ance did  the  education  of  youth  in  classical  learning 
appear  to  the  greatest  men  of  that  age.     He  com- 
posed many  other  tracts  both  in   prose  and  verse 
This  most  useful  man  died  of  the  plague  A.D.  1523 
Richard  Paice  cultivated  the  belles-lettres  with 
great  ardour  and  success,  and  contributed  to  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  that  kind  of  learning  into  England 
He  was  born  of  poor  parents   in   Worcestershire 
and  was  taken  when  he  was  very  young  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Thomas  Langton  bishop  of  Worcester.  That 
prelate  observing  the  ingenuity  of  young  Paice,  be- 
came his  friend  and  patron,  and  sent  him  to  Italy, 
then  the  seat  of  polite  learning,  with  a  proper  ex- 
hibition ;  and  in  his  last  will  he  bequeathed  to  his 
scholar  Richard   Paice  10/.  a-year   (equivalent  to 
100/-  of  our  money  at  present)  for  seven  years,  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies  abroad.  Supported 
by  Ihis  exhibition,  he  studied  several  years   at   Pa- 
dua,  Bononia,  and   Ferrara,  where  he  acquired  a 
critical   knowledge  of  the   Greek  and  Latin   lan- 
guages, and  a  tincture  of  other  learning.     On  his 
return  home  he  resided  some  time  at  Oxford  for  his 
further  improvement,  and  was  then  taken  into  the 
family  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge  archbishop  of  York, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  court,   and  appointed 
Latin  secretary  to  Henry  VIII.     Being  in  priest's 
orders,  he    obtained  several  prebends   in  different 
churches,  and  in  October  A.D.  1519,  he  succeeded 
Doctor  Collet  in  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's.     While 
he  was  secretary  to  the  king,   he  was   employed  in 
several  embassies,  in   which  he   acquitted    himself 
with  great  ability  and  success.    In  his  last  embassy 
to  the  republic  of  Venice,  A.D.  1525,  he  was  seized 
with  a  disorder  for  which  the  physicians  were  of 
opinion  his  native  air  would  be  the  only  cure;   and 
at  his  departure  the  doge  sent  a  letter  to  the  cardi- 
nal, highly  commending  the  ambassador  for  his  abi- 
lity, fidelity  and  diligence,  which  concludes  thus  : — 
"  Finally,  I  assure  your  most  reverend  domination, 
that  the  reverend  lord  ambassador  hath  been   most 
faithful  and  most  diligent  in  all  the  affairs  of  his 
royal  majesty,  and  that  he  hath  been  most  attentive 
and  most  studious  to  please  your  most  reverend  do- 
mination."     But  alas  !  how  precarious  is   court  fa- 
vour !      Having  in  some  way  or  ether  offended  the 
cardinal,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  the   Tower;  with 
which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  he  became  in 
sane,  and  died  in  that  condition   A.D.  1532.     He 
appears  to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  scholar,  as  he  lived  in   the  most  intimate 
friendship   with  Erasmus,  More,  Tunstal,  Linacer, 
Collet,  and  other  eminent  men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  learned  languages  with  peculiar  facility, 
and  not  only  spoke  several  of  the  modern  languages, 
but  understood  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and 
Arabic.     Though  he  was  much  engaged  in  public 
employment,  he  wrote  many  treatises  on  theological, 
political,  and  other  subjects.     One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious of  these  is  his  tract  De  fructu  qui  ex  Doctrina 
precipitur — "  Of  the  benefits  that  are  derived  from 
learning." 

It  is  j)leasant  to  remark,  that  all  these  restorers  of 
learning  in  this  period  were  virtuous  men  and  sin- 
cere friends ;  that  they  co-operated  most  cordially 
in  promoting  the  object  they  had  in  view;  assisted 
each  other  in  their  labours,  and  in  repelling  the  at- 
tacks that  were  mad<:  upon  any  of  them  ;  and  that 
they  advanced  the  fame  of  one  another  by  mutual 
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and  well-founded  coinmeudations.  This  reflected 
honour  on  literature,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  success  of  their  efforts  for  its  restoration. 

Several  other  men  of  distinguished  abilities  flou- 
rished at  this  period,  but  our  space  is  too  limited 
to  admit  of  a  particular  notice  of  them. 

Hatory  of  the  principal  Seminaries  of  Leaminy  that 
tvere  founded  in  England  from  A.  D.  1485,  to 
A.D.  1547. 

Though  many  superb  and  richly  endowed  schools 
and  colleges  for  the  education  of  youth  and  encou- 
ragement of  learning  had  been  already  established 
in  Britain,  particularly  in  England,  their  numbers 
and  riches  still  continued  to  increase.  In  our  pre- 
sent period  of  only  sixty-two  years,  three  colleges 
were  founded  in  Oxford,  and  five  in  Cambridge,  and 
the  two  illustrious  schools  of  Ipswich  and  St.  Pad's. 
Of  all  which  foundations  and  their  founders  a  very 
brief  account  shall  now  be  given. 

Brazen-nose  College  in  Oxford  was  founded  on 
the  site  of  Brazen-nose  Hall  (from  which  it  derived 
its  name)  by  William  Smith  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  Sir  Richard  Sutton  of  Presbury  in  Cheshire. 
These  two  founders  having  purchased  certain  conti- 
guous halls,  houses,  and  gardens,  in  Oxford,  ob- 
tained a  charter  from  Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1511,  au- 
thorizing them  to  build  their  intended  college,  and 
to  purchase  and  endow  it  with  lands  to  the  value  of 
.3lMJ/.  a-year.  The  buildings  were  then  begun,  but 
Bishop  Smith,  one  of  the  founders,  died  before  they 
were  finished.  The  foundation-charter  for  the  col- 
lege, to  consist  of  a  principal,  twelve  fellows,  and 
sixty  scholars,  was  executed  by  Sir  Richard  Sutton, 
the  surviving  founder,  February  1st,  A.D.  1517. 
The  revenues  of  this  college,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
the  other  colleges  in  Oxford,  were  very  much  in- 
creased by  a  succession  of  benefactors. 

Richard  Fox,  successively  bishop  of  Exeter,  Bath, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  was  the  founder  of  Cor- 
pus Christi  College  in  Oxford.  This  prelate  acted 
an  important  part  both  in  church  and  state  in  tire 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Henry  VIII.  When 
he  was  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Cardinal  Morton,  (then  in  exile,) 
who  prevailed  upon  him  to  join  Henry  earl  of  Rich- 
mond in  his  expedition  into  England,  A.D.  IHo. 
He  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  that  step.  The  ex- 
pedition was  successful,  the  earl  mounted  the  throne, 
Doctor  Fox  was  immediately  admitted  into  the 
council,  and  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
Few  were  more  employed  or  better  rewarded  by 
Henry  VII.,  in  whose  reign  he  was  successively  pro- 
moled  to  the  sees  of  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Dur- 
ham, and  Winchester.  In  his  old  age,  he  began  to 
consider  how  he  should  dispose  of  the  riches  he  had 
accumulated,  and  his  first  intention  was  to  build  a 
small  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  the  novices  of  the  priory  of  St.  .Swithin, 
bin  cathedral  in  Winchester.  But  when  the  build- 
ing was  far  advanced,  he  was  persuaded  by  Hugh 
Oldham  bishop  of  Exeter,  to  change  his  plan,  and 
to  found  a  much  larger  college,  for  the  benefit  of 
ftudiouH  youth  in  general,  to  which  he  promised  to 
become  a  benefactor.  In  compliance  with  this  ad- 
vice, he  founded,  by  a  charter  dated  March  1st, 
A.D.  1517,  a  college  for  a  principal  and  thirty 
•chol.irs,  to  be  called  "  (Jorpus  Christi"  College,  iu 
Oxford.  He  founded  also  three  lectureships  i  i  the 
college;  one  for  the  bclles-lettrefi,  of  which  .John 
Ludovicu*  Vivp§  wa»  the  first   reader  ;  one   for  the 


Greek  language,  and  one  for  theology.  Bishop 
Oldham  performed  his  promise,  by  contributing 
1000  marks  to  the  buildings,  and  by  the  grant  of 
an  estate.  His  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  benefactors. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  one  of  those  men  whose 
minds  expand  with  their  fortunes.  Though  his 
birth  was  humble,  when  he  attaiued  to  power  and 
opulence  he  displayed  a  most  magnificent  and 
princely  spirit.  Of  this  the  noble  plan  he  formed, 
and  the  splendid,  extensive  preparations  he  made, 
for  founding  a  college  in  Oxford,  which,  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  structure,  the  richness  of  its  fur- 
niture, the  nVimber  of  its  members,  and  the  great- 
ness of  its  revenues,  would  have  exceeded  every 
seminary  of  learning  in  the  world,  afford  a  sufficient 
proof.  To  accomplish  this,  he  obtained  two  bulls 
from  Pope  Clement  VII.  empowering  him  (with  the 
king's  consent)  to  dissolve  the  priory  of  St.  Frides- 
wade  in  Oxford,  and  as  many  other  small  religious 
houses  as  he  thought  proper,  and  to  apply  their  re- 
venues, lands,  and  goods  to  the  endowment  of  his 
intended  college.  To  the  execution  of  these  bulls 
the  king  gave  his  consent,  and  granted  him  a  charter, 
dated  July  3d,  A.D.  1525,  authorizing  him  to  found 
a  college  in  Oxford,  to  be  called  Cardinal  College, 
and  to  endow  it  with  lands  and  revenues  to  the 
amount  of  2000/.  a-year;  a  very  great  revenue  in 
those  times.  The  year  after,  the  king  grauteil  the 
cardinal  for  the  benefit  of  his  college  no  fewer  than 
five  charters,  containing  a  great  number  of  privileges 
and  immunities,  with  a  power  of  impropriating  about 
seventy  rectories,  in  addition  to  its  revenues.  The 
cardinal  having  thus  provided  ample  revenues  for 
the  members  of  his  college,  the  foundation  of  it  was 
laid  July  15th,  A.D.  1525;  and,  as  great  numbers 
of  artificers  of  all  kinds  were  employed,  the  building 
advanced  with  great  rapidity.  As  soon  as  apart- 
ments were  ready  for  their  reception,  he  introduced 
a  dean  and  eighteen  canons,  which  he  designed  af- 
terwards to  increase  to  one  hundred  and  eighty,  or 
two  hundred.  In  the  mean  time  he  expended  pro- 
digious sums  of  money,  not  only  on  the  buildings, 
but  in  providing  statues,  pictures,  plate,  jewels, 
books,  vestments,  furniture,  and  every  thing  that 
could  be  cither  useful  or  ornamental  to  his  favourite 
establishment.  He  prepared  also  a  book  of  statutes 
for  its  government;  from  which  it  appears  that  it 
was  to  have  consisted  of  a  dean,  a  sub-dean,  sixty 
canons  of  the  first  class,  forty  canons  of  the  second 
class,  (who  were  all  to  devote  themselves  to  study,) 
thirteen  chaplains,  twelve  clerks,  sixteen  choristers 
for  performing  the  service  in  the  college  church, 
four  censors,  three  treasurers,  four  collectors,  and 
twenty  servants.  In  a  word,  the  cardinal  omitted 
nothing  to  render  his  college  (which  he  expected 
would  transmit  hij-  name  with  honour  to  posterity) 
superior  in  all  respects  to  every  other  college.  But 
he  neglected  one  thing,  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
whole.  Being  under  no  apprehension  of  his  dis- 
grace, which  fell  upon  him  suddenly,  ho  neglected 
to  execute  the  foundation-charter,  and  to  convey  the 
revenues,  lands,  and  goods  to  the  college,  which  he 
had  provided  for  it  with  so  much  care.  All  these, 
therefore,  being  still  his  own  property,  when  he  was 
found  in  a  premunire,  tliey  were  forfeited  to  the 
king.  The  spoil  was  great,  and  it  was  seized  with 
eagerness.  The  lands  were  sold,  or  granted  to 
craving  courtiers,  and  all  the  precious  moveables 
dissipated.  Thus  fell  Cardinal  College  before  it  wan 
half  finished,  to  the  no  small  regret  of  the  friends  ol 
learning ;  as  it  prevented  the  execution  of  a  design 
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which  the  cardinal  had  formed,  of  procuring  copies 
of  all  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  for  the  library  of 
his  college. 

After  all  the  works  of  Cardinal  College  had  been 
interrupted  about  four  years,  and  the  unfinished 
buildings  were  falling  to  ruin,  the  king  was  prevailed 
upon  to  found  a  college  in  the  same  place,  to  be 
called  the  College  of  King  Henry  VIII.  But 
though  this  was  a  royal  foundation,  it  was  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  than  that  of  the  Cardinal ;  as  it  con- 
sisted only  of  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  canons. 
Nor  was  this  college  of  much  longer  duration  than 
the  former.  Doctor  John  Oliver,  the  second  dean, 
resigned  his  college  and  aU  its  revenues  to  the  king 
May  20th,  A.D.  1545 

Henry  having  thus  dissolved  tiis  own  college,  he 
soon  after  made  it  the  seat  and  cathedral  of  the 
bishop  of  Oxford,  by  the  name  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Christ's  Church  in  Oxford,  founded  by  Henry  VIII. 
This  new  society  was  composed  of  a  bishop,  a  dean, 
and  eight  canons.  To  the  dean  and  canons  he 
granted  all  the,  .buildings,  lands,  and  revenues  of 
his  late  college,  on  condition  that  they  paid  the  fol- 
lowing stipends  to  the  following  persons  :  to  eight 
minor  canons,  each  101. ;  to  a  gospeller,  8/. ;  to  a 
postellator,  6/.  I3s.  4d.  ;  to  eight  clerks,  each 
6/.  13s.  id,;  to  the  master  of  the  singing  boys, 
13^.  6s.  8d. ;  to  the  organist,  lOl.  ;  to  eight  singing 
boys,  each  71.  I3s.  Ad. ;  to  three  public  professors  in 
the  university,  one  of  theology,  one  of  Hebrew,  and 
one  of  Greek,  each  40/. ;  to  sixty  scholars  or  stu- 
dents, each  8/.;  to  the  first  schoolmaster,  201.;  to 
the  second  schoolmaster,  10/. ;  forty  school-boys. 

The  number  of  colleges  founded  in  Cambridge  in 
this  period  exceeds  that  of  those  founded  in  O.xford, 
if  we  reckon  Cardinal  College,  the  College  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Christ's  Church,  only  one  foundation. 

The  nuns  of  St.  Radigund  in  Cambridge  had  be- 
come so  profligate  that  they  were  expelled,  and 
their  house,  with  its  revenues  and  lands,  (which 
were  of  considerable  value,)  were  granted  by  Henrv 
VII.  A.D.  1496,  to  John  Alcock,  bishop  of  Ely, 
who  converted  the  nunnery  into  a  college,  for  one 
master,  six  fellows,  and  six  scholars,  and  dedicated 
it  to  Jesus,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Radigund. 
The  revenues  of  this  college  were  afterwards  in- 
creased by  many  benefactors. 

The  Lady  Margaret  countess  oi  Richmond,  and 
mother  to  Henry  VII.,  founded  Christ's  College  in 
Cambridge,  A.D.  1505,  for  one  master,  twelve  fel- 
lows, and  forty-seven  scholars,  and  endowed  it  with 
lands  of  considerable  value  in  several  counties. 

The  same  illustrious  lady  founded  St.  John's 
College  in  this  university,  A.D.  1508,  but  did  not 
live  to  see  it  finished ;  the  works  however  were  car- 
ried on  and  completed  by  her  executors.  Several 
of  the  estates  that  had  been  granted  to  this  college, 
to  the  amount  of  400/.  a-year,  were  ejected  from  it 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly cannot  now  be  discovered,  though  Mr.  Ascbam 
affirms  it  was  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  some  avari- 
cious courtiers.  This  loss,  however,  was  repaired 
by  a  long  train  of  forty-eight  benefactors,  which  en- 
abled this  foundation  to  support  a  master,  fifty-four 
fellows,  and  eighty-eight  scholars,  with  officers  and 
servants. 

Edward  Stafford  duke  of  Buckingham,  one  of 
the  greatest  subjects  in  England,  designed  to  have 
enlarged  the  buildings  and  revenues  of  an  old  house* 
called  Monk's  College,  and  to  have  given  it  the 
uame  of  Buckingham  College  But  before  he  had 
proceeded  far  in  the  execution  of  this  design,  be 


was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for  high  treason, 
May  17th,  A.D.  I52I.  After  the  buildings  had  been 
several  years  suspended,  Thomas  Lord  Audley, 
chancellor  of  England,  founded  and  endowed  a  col- 
lege on  the  same  site,  which  he  named  Magdalen, 
commonly  called  Maudlin  College. 

Henry  VIII.  having  got  possession  of  three  ad- 
jacent halls,  razed  them  to  the  ground,  and  erected 
on  the  area,  and  richly  endowed,  a  large,  regular, 
and  magnificent  college,  A.D.  1536,  dedicated  to 
the  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  thence  called 
Trinity  College.  Great  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  revenues  of  this  college  by  subsequent  bene- 
factors, which  have  rendered  it  one  of  the  greatest, 
richest,  and  most  noble  foundations  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  Henry  at  the  same  time  founded  four 
professorships  in  Cambridge;  one  of  theology,  one 
of  law,  one  of  Hebrew,  and  one  of  Greek ;  with 
each  a  salary  of  40/.  a-year. 


SECTION  III. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  ENGLAND,  FROM  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  Vll.  A.D.  1485,  TO  THE 
ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD  VI.  A.D.   1547. 

History  of  the  Necessary  and  Useful  Arts, 

From  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  and  the  union 
or  extinction  of  those  factions  that  distracted  Eng- 
land, a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity  com- 
mences ;  a  long  period,  protracted  almost  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  which 
the  English  nation  was  neither  exhausted  by  its 
wars  abroad,  nor  much  disquieted  by  domestic  com- 
motion. Such  repose  was  propitious  to  arts  and 
commerce ;  and  the  country,  recovering  from  the 
calamities  of  internal  discord,  continued  afterwards 
in  a  state  of  slow,  but  progressive  improvement. 

To  the  devastations  produced  by  the  civil  wars 
may  be  justly  attributed  the  decay  of  population, 
and  in  some  measure  the  decrease  and  disappear 
ance  both  of  predial  and  domestic  servitude.  The 
bondsmen,  so  numerous  formerly,  were  either  con- 
sumed in  battle,  emancipated  for  their  services,  or 
enabled,  by  the  frequent  fluctuatious  of  property,  to 
regain  their  freedom.  Proprietors  were  obliged  to 
convert  into  pasturage  those  demesnes  which  their 
slaves  and  cottagers  had  formerly  cultivated  ;  and 
while  the  estates  of  either  party  were  alternately 
wasted,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  flocks  and  herds 
were  better  adapted,  than  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture, to  such  troublesome  times.  They  might  be  re- 
moved with  ease  on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  or 
disposed  of  secretly,  if  the  proprietor  were  involved 
in  the  misfortunes  of  his  party.  A  measure  recom- 
mended by  its  expediency  was  generally  adopted, 
and  continued  prevalent  when  no  necessity  required 
such  precaution.  When  government,  under  Henry 
VII.  and  his  son,  had  attained  to  stability,  when  its 
vigour  repressed  the  depredations  of  the  barons,  and 
precluded  the  danger  of  a  future  revolution,  the 
conversion  of  arable  lands  into  pasture,  increased 
through  England  to  a  dangerous  extreme.  Enclosures 
were  multiplied,  demesne  lands  were  extended,  till 
the  farms  of  the  husbandmen  were  appropriated  to 
pasture  ;  their  houses  were  demolished  or  permitted 
to  decay,  while  a  few  herdsmen,  fewer  than  are 
usually  allotted  to  pasturage,  supplanted  the  yeomen, 
and  occupied,  by  means  of  enclosures,  the  largest 
estates.     Landlords,  it  is  probable,  were  still  de- 
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sirous  of  retaiuiug  the  management  of  those  lands, 
the  culture  of  which  they  had  formerly  conducted 
by  their  villeins  or  cottagers  ;  ahd  their  tenants,  ac- 
customed hitherto  to  the  most  moderate  rents,  were 
unwilling  to  submit  to  an  unusual  advance.  But 
the  circumstances  most  detrimental  to  agriculture 
may  be  discovered  in  the  restrictions  attending  the 
exportation  of  grain,  and  the  constant,  perhaps  the 
increasing  consumption  of  English  wool.  At  a 
former  period,  the  exportation  of  corn  had,  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  been  permitted,  and  its  importa- 
tion regulated  by  different  statutes ;  but  by  these 
statutes  a  discretionary  control  was  committed  to 
the  king;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
operations  of  prerogative  were  seldom  favourable, 
or  e.ierted,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  partial  mono- 
polies and  pernicious  restraints.  During  the  present 
period,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  was  encouraged 
and  augmented,  by  the  refinement  of  Europe  in  taste 
and  dress;  and  although  the  manufactures  of  Eng- 
land were  now  considerable,  those  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  still  supported  by  large  cxportations  that 
increased  the  demand,  and  enhanced  the  value  of 
English  wool.  A  system  of  management,  lucrative 
but  pernicious,  was  thus  promoted  ;  lucrative  to 
landholders,  but  pernicious  to  the  country. 

The  system  was  severely  felt  in  its  consequences; 
in  the  beggary  and  diminished  population  of  the 
peasants.  Hamlets  were  ruined  by  oppressive  en- 
croachmeots ;  townships  and  villages  of  a  hundred 
families  were  reduced  to  thirty,  sometimes  to  ten. 
Some  were  desolate,  demolished  by  the  avarice  of 
unfeeling  proprietors :  others  were  occupied  by  a 
shepherd  and  his  dog.  These  representations  are 
transmitted  by  cotemporaries,  and  perhaps  are  ex- 
aggerated; yet  a  country  appropriated  to  pasturage 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  must  be  depopulated,  by  en- 
closures multiplied  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  sheep, 
and  retrenching  herdsmen.  England,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  was  regarded  as  better  adapted  for 
grazing  than  tillage;  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  lauds  in  culture  were  computed  at  a  fourth  of 
the  kingdom  ;  yet  the  legislature  were  never  inat- 
tentive, but  interposed  repeatedly  (with  what  success 
may  be  justly  suspected)  to  enforce  cultivation,  and 
repress  the  inordinate  increase  of  pastures.  Early 
in  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign,  a  statute  was  enacted 
for  the  future  supjjort  of  those  houses  of  husbandry, 
to  which  twenty  acres  had  been  formerly  annexed ; 
sanctioned  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  the  rents,  till  the 
lands  were  occupied,  and  the  houses  rebuilt.  Severe 
forfeitures  are  not  easily  exacted ;  and  it  appears 
that  a  practice  dictated  by  private  gain,  was  neither 
suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  law,  nor  counteracted 
by  the  legal  extortion  of  the  monarch.  A  statute 
enacted  under  his  successor,  expatiates  in  the  pre- 
amble, with  apparent  truth,  on  the  extent  of  the 
mischief,  and  feelingly  enumerates  the  complicated 
miseries  which  the  increase  of  sheep,  and  extension 
of  pastures,  had  inflicted  on  the  poor.  The  flocks 
of  individuals,  which  sometimes  exceeded,  and  often 
amounted  to  twenty  thou«and  sheep,  were  restricted 
to  two  thousand  ;  an  inadequate  remedy,  frustrated 
apparently  by  the  partial  exception  of  hereditary 
opulence.  Had  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  been  transferred  to  wool,  the  in- 
ternal consumption  would  have  »oon  regulated  the 
reiportive  prices  of  those  articles;  the  proportion 
between  arable  and  pasture  lands  would  soon  have 
b'-en  arljuitted,  and  the  declining  cultivation  of  the 
country  prevented.  An  improved  cultivation  was 
n-rerved  however,  for  a  future  period,  when  pr^rsc- 


cutious  extirpated  manufactures  from  the  Netikei^ 
lauds;  when  the  exportation  of  Engliiih  wool  had 
subsided,  and  its  price  diminished,  the  farmer  or 
landholder,  disappointed  of  his  former  exuberant 
profits,  discovered  the  necessity  of  resuming  the 
plough,  and  again  restoring  his  pastures  to  culture. 
While  husbandry  suffered  .such  general  discoun- 
tenance, much  improvement  in  its  operations  is  not 
to  be  expected.  A  treatise  of  husbandry,  ascribed 
to  Fitzherbert,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  to 
Henry  VIII.,  explains  those  operations  chiefly  prac- 
tised and  most  approved.  The  more  simple  instru- 
ments, such  as  scythes,  sickles,  spades,  &c.,  were 
nearly  the  same  with  ours ;  and  as  they  have  conti- 
nued, during  successive  generations,  with  little  al- 
teration, are  probably  not  susceptible  of  much  im- 
provement. The  operations  of  husbandry  were  con- 
ducted apparently  with  more  skill  than  in  former 
periods.  Directions  are  given  for  draining,  clearing, 
and  enclosing  a  farm ;  and  for  enriching  and  re- 
ducing the  soil  to  tillage.  Lime  and  marl  are 
strongly  recommended,  but  appear  to  have  seldom 
been  employed  as  manure.  Fallowing  was  practised 
as  preparatory  to  wheat,  but  not  that  rotation  of 
crops  and  fallows  which  invigorates  the  soil  or  pre- 
serves its  nutrition.  When  a  field  was  exhausted 
by  successive  harvests,  the  farmer  suff"ered  it  to  rest 
till  recruited,  and  proceeded  to  cultivate  a  fresh 
field  from  a  part  of  his  pastures.  An  improved  cul- 
tivation is  produced  by  the  skill  and  traditional 
knowledge  which  farmers  accumulate;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  labour  may  enable  us  to  estimate  with 
sufficient  precision  their  knowledge  and  skill.  Six- 
teen and  twenty  bushels  are  assigned  by  Holliushed 
as  the  usual  return  of  an  acre  of  wheat ;  a  poor  re- 
turn, that  argues  a  sordid  degree  of  cultivatioii  ;  yet 
let  us  remember  that  at  present,  in  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  vale  of  Gloucester,  eighteen  bushels  are 
the  common  produce  obtained  from  an  acre.  The 
prices  were  various  ;  in  years  of  scarcity  seldom  ex- 
ceeding the  present  rates  ;  but  in  those  of  abundance, 
from  a  restricted  exportation,  too  low  perhaps  to  af- 
ford an  adequate  recompense  to  the  farmer.  The 
greatest  dearth  appears  to  have  happened  in  1486, 
when  the  quarter  of  wheat  sold  at  1/.  4*.  (equal  to 
II.  17s.  of  our  present  coin)  ;  but  in  subsequent 
years  the  prices  subsided  sometimes  to  4s.  (equal  to 
6i.  of  our  modern  coin).  Famine  and  pestilence 
afHicted  the  country  in  1521,  and  raised  the  quarter 
to  20i.  (about  1/.  lis.)  ;  but  in  1527,  though  many 
perished  in  London  from  hunger,  a  large  and  sea- 
sonable importation  from  Dantzick  restricted  the 
price  to  15».  It  is  observable,  that  the  dearths  so 
frequent  in  former  times,  are  generally  attributed 
by  our  ancient  chronicles  to  the  rigour  of  the  sea- 
sons; and  with  some  truth,  for  whenever  the  culture 
is  languid,  every  unexpected  alteration  of  weather 
must  influence  the  harvest,  and  produce  an  imme- 
diate deficiency  of  grain. 

Leases,  though  not  uncommon,  were  hitherto 
precarious  ;  neither  protecting  the  tenant  from  the 
entry  of  purchasers,  nor  securing  his  interest  against 
the  operations  of  fictitious  recoveries.  To  reinstate 
him  when  expelled  by  a  new  proprietor,  an  action 
of  ejectment  was  sustained,  about  the  14  Henry  VII. 
in  courts  of  law  ;  but  to  restore  him  against  a  reco- 
very required  and  obtained  the  authority  of  a  sta- 
tute.* Leases  for  three  existing  lives  are  recom- 
mended by  Fitzherbert,  to  enable  tenants  whose  sole 

*  The  action  of  ejectment  wan  pcrhap.i  of  an  earlier  data; 
hut  il.s  benefit  was  not  extiMideil  to  tenants  UU  ItiU  period. — 
Blacksluna 
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stock  is  their  personal  labour,  to  surround  their 
farms,  and  divide  them  by  hedges  into  proper  enclo- 
sures ;  by  which  operation,  he  says,  "  if  an  acre  of 
lande  be  worth  six  pens  or  it  be  inclosed,  it  will  be 
worth  eight  pens  when  it  is  inclosed,  by  reason  of 
the  compostyng  and  dongyng  of  the  cattell."  But 
the  advantage  which  he  chiefly  proposes  to  the 
former  is  more  economical,  the  preservation  of  his 
corns  without  the  expense  of  maintaining  herdsmen. 
England,  it  is  probable,  to  a  sordid  practice  intro- 
duced into  pasturage  and  adopted  in  husbandry,  is 
indebted  for  those  enclosures  and  minute  subdivi- 
sions which  distinguish  its  appearance  from  other 
countries,  which  increase  its  fertility,  and  bestow  on 
its  plains  the  interchangeable  diversity  of  rich  cul- 
ture and  luxurious  woodlands. 

Gardening,  during  the  distractions  of  the  civil 
wars,  had  been  much  neglected  ;  but  now  it  was  pro- 
secuted with  more  assiduity,  and  with  such  success, 
that  to  the  present  period  is  ascribed  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  fruits  and  vegetables  which  had  been 
formerly  produced  in  England.  The  fiuit-garden 
was  enriched  indeed  by  large  accessions  from  foreign 
countries,  and  apricots,  melons,  and  currants  from 
Zante  were  introduced,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  about  the  middle  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  reign.  That  salads,  cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables  were  unknown  till  then,  is  a  general,  but 
probably  a  mistaken  opinion.  Salads  are  mentioned 
early  in  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign  :  and  if  we  may 
credit  HoUinshed,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  other 
roots,  the  produce  of  the  garden,  had  been  known 
and  cultivated,  but  afterwards  neglected.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  cherry  is  also  ascribed  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  present  period,  but  it  was  known  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  nor  was  it  afterwards  extirpated 
or  forgotten  in  England.* 

Gardening,  however,  was  practised  more  for 
utility  than  pleasure,  and  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
culture  of  esculent  herbs  and  fruits.  The  pleasure- 
garden  was  reserved  for  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  a 
square  parterre  was  enclosed  with  walls,  scoojied 
into  fountains,  and  heaved  into  terraces.  Yet  the 
large  and  numerous  parks  of  the  nobility  may  be 
regarded  either  as  contracted  forests,  or  extended 
gardens.  Their  extent  comprehended  several  miles, 
and  their  number,  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone, 
amounted  to  a  hundred. f  Such  large  enclosures 
were  peculiar  to  England,  and  better  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  pleasure-grounds  than  those  gardens 
of  a  future  period,  that  exhibited  in  the  vegetable, 
the  mimic  appearance  of  the  animal  creation. 

The  culture  of  hops  in  the  present  period  was 
either  introduced  or  revived  in  England ;  and  flax 
was  attempted,  but  without  success,  though  enforced 
by  law.  Legislation  at  that  time  endeavoured  to 
execute,  by  means  of  penalties,  those  national  im- 
provements which  have  since  been  fostered  and 
cherished  by  bounties. 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  common,  from  the  following  rude 
verses,  printed  anno  1496,  but  composed,  perhaps,  at  an 
earlier  period: 

•'  Who,  that  mannyth  hym  wyth  his  kyne. 

And  closyth  his  crofle  wyth  cherry  trees ; 

Shall  have  many  hegges  brokynne. 

And  also  fuU  lylyll  good  servyes.'" 

Herbert's  Typographical  Antiquities. 
t  HoUinshed,  p.  204.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  pos- 
lessed  in  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Yorkshire, 
twenty-one  parks,  containing  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-one  red  and  fallow  deer,  from  uhich  his  table 
was  supplied  with  twenty  bucks  in  summer,  and  twenty-nine 
docs  in  waiter.  Setting  Lent  aside,  this  was  more  than  a  deer 
a-week.  Besides  tliest,  ne  had  several  parks  in  Sussex,  and 
other  southern  counties. — Northumberland  Household  Euok 


To  the  passion  of  the  age,  and  the  predilection  of 
the  monarch  for  splendid  tournaments,  may  be  at- 
tributed the  attention  bestowed  on  a  breed  of  horses, 
of  a  strength  and  stature  adapted  to  the  weight  of 
the  complicated  panoply  with  which  the  knight  and 
his  courser  were  both  invested.  Statutes  of  a  sin- 
gular nature  were  enacted,  allotting  for  deer  parks 
a  certain  proportion  of  breeding  mares,  and  en- 
joining, not  the  prelates  and  nobles  only,  but  those 
whose  wives  wore  velvet  bonnets,  to  have  stallions 
of  a  certain  size  for  their  saddle.  The  legal  stand- 
ard was,  fifteen  hands  in  horses,  thirteen  in  mares, 
and  "  unlikely  tits"  were,  without  distinction,  con- 
signed to  execution.  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland, 
with  more  propriety,  imported  horses  from  foreign 
countries,  to  improve  the  degenerate  breed  of  his 
own.  Artificial  grasses  for  their  winter  provender 
were  still  unknown  ;  nor  were  asses  propagated  in 
England  till  a  subsequent  pericl. 

There  is  a  certain  perfection  in  art  to  which 
human  genius  may  aspire  with  success,  but  beyond 
which,  it  is  the  apprehension  of  many,  that  improve- 
ment degenerates  into  false  taste  and  fantastic  re- 
finement. The  rude  simplicity  of  Saxon  architect- 
ure was  supplanted  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
"ornamental"  Gothic  ;  but  magnificence  itself  is  at 
last  exhausted,  and  it  terminated  during  the  present 
period  in  a  style  which  some,  with  an  allusion  to 
literature,  denominate  the  "  florid,"  Its  character- 
istics are  a  profusion  of  ornaments,  minute  yet 
delicate  ;  a  finishing  light  and  slender,  from  which 
iipparent  strength  and  solidity  recede ;  walls  sur- 
mounted by  latticed  battlements ;  windows  less 
pointed,  but  broad  and  open  ;  roofs  divided  by  slight 
ribs  into  numerous  compartments,  fretted  curiously 
like  rich  embroidery,  interspersed  with  sculpture, 
and  spangled  with  pencil  and  clustering  decorations, 
like  those  grottoes  where  the  oozing  water  is  pe- 
trified before  it  distils  from  the  vault.  It  is  a  style 
censurable  as  too  ornamental,  departing  from  the 
grandeur  jieculiar  to  the  Gothic,  without  acquiring 
proportional  elegance ;  yet  its  intricate  and  redun- 
dant decorations  are  well  calculated  to  rivet  the 
eye,  and  amaze,  perhaps  to  bewilder,  the  mind. 
In  Somersetshire,  a  county  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Lancaster,  several  churches  were  rebuilt  in  this 
style  by  the  gratitude  or  policy  of  Henry  the  Seventh; 
but  the  superb  chapel  which  he  erected  in  West- 
minster exhausted,  it  is  probable,  every  ornament 
that  taste  could  dictate,  or  piety  accumulate.  The 
expense  amounted  to  14,000/.  in  quantity  upwards 
of  20,000/.  but  in  efficacy  equivalent,  perhaps,  to 
100,000/.  of  our  modern  coin  ;  and  the  fabric  exhi- 
bits a  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  in 
its  latest,  perhaps  most  degenerate  period.  Christ 
Church  College  was  built  by  Wolsey  in  the  same 
style,  and  with  similar  taste ;  but  the  genius  of 
Gothic  architecture  languished  after  the  death  of 
that  favourite,  and  expired  with  his  sovereign.  Gre- 
cian architecture  was  then  introduced,  but  its  orders, 
till  a  purer  taste  was  created,  were  intermixed  pro- 
miscuously with  those  of  the  Gothic,  producing  a 
discordant  and  barbarous  assemblage. 

The  sacred,  imparted  to  civil  architecture  a  cha- 
racter well  suited  to  the  profuse  magnificence  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  His  predecessors  had  resided 
in  castles,  or  in  houses  constructed  with  few  orna- 
ments and  little  conveniency  :*  but  after  the  inven- 
tion of  cannon,  and  during  a  long  season  of  pro- 

•  The  Old  Palace  of  Westminster,  burnt  in  Henry  ibe 

Eighth's  reign,  was  a  forUfied  place 
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found  repose,  the  utility  of  castles  had  ceased  ;  the 
nobles  solicited  better  accommodation,  the  king  and 
his  minister  superior  clcgaucc.  Whitehall,  Non- 
such, and  Hampton  Court  were  erected,  the  former 
by  Henrv,  the  last  by  Wolsey,  in  the  florid  style  of 
the  ijrest'nt  period.  '  Whitehall  and  Nonsuch  have 
perished,  but  Wolscy's  magniticeuce  is  still  attested 
by  Hampton  Court;'  a  residence,  says  Grotius.  be- 
fitting  rather  a  god  than  a  king.  Ancient  build- 
ings, the  property  of  the  crown,  were  either  repaired 
or^  renewed  by  Henry ;  but  his  taste  and  rapacity 
were  both  gratified  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, and  the  conversion  of  religious  .structures 
into  royal  abodes.  Dartford  was  appropriated  to 
his  use,  and  St.  James's  transformed  from  a  nunnery 
to  a  palace.  His  nobles  began  to  remove  the  martial 
fronts  of  their  castles,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
them  more  commodious;  but  in  architecture  the 
nation  participated  neither  in  the  spirit  nor  the  taste 
cf  its  sovereign.  The  mansions  of  gentlemen  were 
still  sordid;  "the  huts  of  the  peasantry  poor  and 
wretched.  The  former  were  generally  thatched 
buildings,  composed  of  timber,  or,  where  wood  was 
scarce, "of  large  posts  inserted  in  the  earth,  filled  up 
in  the  interstices  with  rubbish,  plastered  within,  and 
covered  on  the  outside  with  coarse  clay.  The  latter 
were  slight  frames,  prepared  in  the  forests  at  a 
small  expense,  and,  when  erected,  probably  co- 
vered with  mud.  In  cities,  the  houses  were  con- 
structed mostly  of  the  same  materials,  for  bricks 
were  still  too  costly  for  general  use;  and  the  stories 
seem  to  have  projected  forward  as  they  rose  in 
height,  intercepting  sunshine  and  air  from  the 
streets  beneath.  The  apartments,  Erasmus  observes, 
were  stifling,  lighted  by  lattices,  so  contrived  as 
to  prohibit  the  occasional  and  salutary  admission  of 
external  air.  The  floors  were  of  clay  strewed  with 
rushes  ;  but  in  the  scanty  renewal  of  these  (they 
remained  for  years  a  foul  receptacle  of  every  pollu- 
tion) we  discover  nothing  of  the  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness that  attends  the  English.  A  tmore  pleasing 
picture  is  exhibited  in  an  ancient  ballad,  of  a  rustic 
habitation  on  the  borders  of  England.  The  house 
was  divided  into  two  apartments:  the  outer  for 
servants;  the  inner  a  chamber  for  the  peasant  and 
his  wife ;  and  on  this  simple  plan,  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  a  part  of  Scotland,  farmers'  houses  were 
generally  constructed.  Chimneys  were  appropriated 
to  larger  mansions  ;  but  the  fire  was  kindled  against 
a  "  reredosse  "  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  the 
«noke  escaped  through  a  perforation  in  the  roof. 

In  military  architecture,  whatever  improvements 
were  produced  on  the  continent,  few  alterations  were 
adopted  in  Britain.  Ancient  castles  were  much 
diminished,  nor  was  it  the  policy  of  the  crown  to 
rebuild  them.  As  fortresses,  they  were  dangerous 
y<t  not  secure;  dangerous  to  public  trauijuillity, 
yet  not  secure  against  regular  sieges.  Neither  their 
strength  nor  construction  was  calculated,  after  the 
invention  of  artillery,  to  annoy  besiegers,  or  resist 
the  continued  imjiressiou  of  cannon.  Low  batteries 
instraf]  of  (urreUs,  and  instead  of  square  or  circular, 
angular  ramparts,  were,  after  the  application  of 
artilltry  to  sieges,  improvements  requisite  in  mili- 
tary architecture ;  yet,  except  some  platforms  of 
rari'non  for  the  protection  of  the  Thames,  and  a  few 
Llork-houieR,  too  insignificant  to  acquire  a  name, 
no  new  fortifications  were  erected  in  England  by 
either  of  the  Henries.  Their  vigilance  repressed  or 
prevented  internal  discord,  and  the  castles  upheld 
ou  itie  borders  were  sufficient  to  resist  the  incursions 
•<■  the  ScoU. 


In  manual  operations  skill  and  dexterity  increase 
insensibly  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  nor  is  it  the  scope  of 
this  history,  to  mark,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the 
silent  improvement  acquired  by  the  artist.  We 
may  remark,  however,  that  the  increasing  refine- 
ment of  the  period  was  conducive  to  the  perfection, 
as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  the  metallic  arts.  The 
luxury  of  the  table  descended  to  citizens,  requiring 
so  generally  the  use  of  plate,  that  there  are  few, 
says  Polydore,  whose  tables  are  not  daily  provided 
with  spoons,  cups,  and  a  salt-cellar  of  silver.  Those 
of  a  higher  sphere  affected  a  greater  profusion  of 
plate  ;*  but  the  quantity  accumulated  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  though  the  precious  metals  are  now  so 
copious,  still  continues  to  excite  our  surprise.  At 
HamptonCourt,  where  he  feasted  (1528),  the  French 
ambassadors  and  their  splendid  retinue,  two  cup- 
boards, extending  across  the  banquet-chambers, 
were  piled  to  the  top  with  plate  and  illuminated ; 
yet  without  encroaching  on  these  ostentatious  repo- 
sitories, a  profuse  service  remained  for  the  tables. f 
From  the  complaints  of  the  people,  reiterated  even 
in  parliament,  we  may  infer  that  the  artificers  were 
often  foreigners;  yet  in  one  art,  the  manufacture 
of  pewter,  such  merit  was  imputed  to  English  work- 
men, that  they  were  prohibited  by  statute  from 
quitting  the  realm,  or  imparting  their  "mystery"  to 
foreign  apprentices.  Carving,  gilding,  embroidery, 
the  making  of  clocks,  and  probably  other  ingenious 
metallic  arts,  had  been  practised  in  monasteries; 
and  their  suppretsion  furnished  a  considerable  ac- 
cession of  useful  artists.  Pins,  such  as  are  used  at 
present,  were  fabricated  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
present  period  ;  yet  it  is  observable  that  the  legi- 
slature, whose  interference  in  manufactures  is  sel- 
dom salutary,  attempted  for  a  time  to  suppress  this 
trivial  but  useful  art. 

The  clothing  arts,  if  retarded  formerly  by  the 
civil  dissensions,  were  now  promoted  by  various 
circumstances, — the  tranquillity  of  the  period,  the 
policy  ascribablc  to  Henry  VH.,  the  magnificent 
court  which  his  son  supported,  and  the  gaiety,  taste, 
and  refinement  of  the  age.  There  were  few  insur- 
rections, and  these  insufficient  to  subvert  the  go- 
vernment. Henry  VII.  was  attentive,  next  to  his 
own,  to  the  national  interest;  and  when  he  laboured, 
both  by  treaties  and  private  assistance,  to  encourage 
the  spirit  of  commercial  adventure,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  manufactures,  the  true  source  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  were  not  neglected.  It  is  said, 
but  on  what  account  has  not  been  discovered,  that 
the  woollen  manufacture  was  improved  and  extended 
by  workmen  whom  his  bounty  allured  from  Flan- 
ders, and  it  is  certain  that  the  period  of  English 
prosperity  commences  after  the  decline  of  Bruges, 
the  removal  of  its  commerce,  and  the  dispersion  of 

•  Polydore  Virgil.  His  testimony  is  explicit  Yet  the 
scarcity,  or  rather  total  want  of  plate  in  the  Northumljorland 
family,  as  stated  in  the  "  Northiiniberlaiid  Houwhold  Book." 
IS  a  singular  exception.  "  Trcen,"  or  wooden  plates,  wiTe 
used  in  ihc  family,  and  pewter  vessels  were  hired  on  .solenm 
festivals.  The  luxury  of  London,  and  the  soutlieni  countiw, 
had  certainly  not  extended  to  the  north,  where  old  famihe*. 
whose  journeys  to  rourt  were  only  occasional,  and  never  vo- 
luntary, alTocled  to  retain  the  manners  of  the  former  age, 
(See  Lodge "s  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  i.)  Besides, 
ilie  horlliuMiberiand  faimly  were  seated  loo  near  the  l)ordeni, 
and  its  castles  were  too  frequently  plundered  by  the  Stoli,  for 
any  quantity  of  plate  to  be  accumulated  or  purchased. 

t  Two  hundred  and  eighty  beds  were  provided  for  Ow 
uucsts.  •'  Kvcry  chamber,"  says  Slowe  "  had  a  bason  ano 
an  ewer  of  silver,  a  great  livery  pot  of  sllvc/,  and  somegulltl 
yea,  and  some  chambers  had  two  livery  pol.i  with  wine  aod 
iKcr;  a  silver  candlcsUck.  having  in  it  two  sizes,  yet  "'"  "J|^ 
boards  in  the  two  banqueting  chambers  were  not  once  toucbea 
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its  artists.  Tiie  splendid  dissipation  of  his  son's 
reign  was,  if  possible,  more  propitious  to  manufac- 
tures than  the  father's  prudence.  His  policy  was 
seldom  judicious  ;  but  his  example  served  to  diffuse 
and  to  countenance  a  taste  for  magnificence.  The 
nobility  and  gentry,  renouncing  their  former  rustic 
hospitality,  frequented  his  court,  where  their  for- 
tunes were  dissipated  in  a  mutual  emulation  of 
costly  equipage  and  rich  attire.  Nor  was  this  pe- 
culiar to  courtiers,  or  confined  to  the  English ;  re- 
finement had  already  pervaded  Europe,  and,  in- 
structing every  rank  to  aspire  to  a  better  situation 
and  to  superior  enjoyments,  re-acted  on  commerce 
from  which  it  originated,  and  redoubled  the  produce 
of  those  manufactures  by  which  it  was  gratified. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  in  England 
the  dress  of  the  wealthy,  and  in  some  measure  the 
homely  clothing  of  the  poorer  orders,  were  supplied 
from  abroad.  Silks,  velvets,  and  cloth  of  gold,  an 
article  at  that  time  in  high  estimation,  were  im- 
ported from  Italy  ;  coarse  fustians  from  Flanders, 
of  a  texture  so  durable  that  the  doublet  lasted  for 
two  years.  The  manufactures  were  judiciously 
confined  to  woollens,  the  extent  of  which  is  attested 
in  different  statutes,  by  the  varieties  fabricated  and 
the  quantities  exported.  Of  a  slighter  texture  or 
inferior  quality  thirteen  different  cloths  are  enu- 
merated ;  but  the  fabrication  of  broad-cloth  was  ad- 
justed and  reg'ilated  with  an  anxious  precaution. 
The  repeated  provisions  that  regard  exportation, 
may  convince  us  that  the  quantity  exported  was 
then  considerable;  but  a  better  proof  is  discovered 
in  the  constant  and  otherwise  unaccountable  in- 
crease of  prices.  The  exportation  of  cloth  was  re- 
strained by  statute,  till  "  shorn,  rowled,"  or  com- 
pletely manufactured  ;  but  an  exception  was  granted 
in  1486,  for  rays,  vesses,  and  white  wooUens,  whose 
prices  exceeded  not  forty  shillings.  At  the  distance 
of  twenty-seven  years,  cloths  of  the  same  description 
and  quality  acquired  an  exemption  when  below  five 
marks,  and  after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  the 
exception  was  again  extended  to  four  pounds.  It 
is  true,  the  voice  of  the  legislature  is  not  always  the 
organ  of  truth,  but  credit  is  due  to  its  information 
wherever  the  times  extort  a  reluctant  concession. 
The  manufactures  of  a  nation  are  commonly  esti- 
mated by  its  positive  situation  at  different  periods  ; 
a  juster  measure  may  be  obtained  from  the  relative 
situation  of  other  states,  its  competitors  and  rivals. 
At  a  time  when  the  manufactures  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  prosperous,  and  those  of  Spain  still  con- 
siderable, England,  indebted  to  neither  for  her  in- 
ternal consumption,  appears  to  have  furnished  from 
the  surplus  of  her  manufactures  a  large  exportation. 
Her  sales  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  Netherlands, 
then  the  emporium  of  exchange  through  Europe ; 
but  her  foreign  commerce  was  daily  extended  ;  her 
traders,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  diffused  her 
manufactures  through  the  Grecian  Isles,  and  dis- 
covered, in  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  a  new 
market  in  the  Russian  empire. 

Such  were  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England, 
more  extensive  than  those  of  Spain,  and  rivalled 
only  by  those  of  Flanders.  Their  prosperity  resulted 
from  natural  causes,  not  from  systems  concerted  by 
the  legislature,  whose  regulations  are  rarely  dictated 
by  a  judicious  policy.  Regulations  operate  as  re- 
strictions ;  but  the  wisdom  of  Henry  VII.  is  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  the  few  restrictions  imposed  on 
trade.  Under  his  successors  the  interposition  of  par- 
liament V9as  frequent,  often  injurious,  and  sometimes 
productive  of  pernicious  monopolies.     The  prepa- 


ration of  Yorkshire  coverlets  was  confined  to  York, 
an  ancient  city,  depopulated,  says  the  statute,  by 
the  neighbouring  villages  ;  but  in  Worcestershire 
the  woollen  manufactures  were  all  restricted,  for  a 
similar  reason,  to  five  towns.*  At  a  former  period 
the  exportation  of  wool  had  been  prohibited,  ap- 
parently without  effect  :  but  a  power  devolved  on 
prerogative,  of  dispensing  with  the  statute,  operated, 
it  is  probable,  in  occasional  monopolies.  A  patent 
obtained  by  the  city  of  York  for  shipping  wool,  to 
the  exclusion  probably  of  the  whole  county,  required 
a  formal  abrogation  in  parliament.  The  exporta- 
tion of  wool  was  immense  ;  in  one  year  sixty  cargoes 
were  dispatched  to  the  Netherlands  from  South- 
ampton alone.  To  agriculture  the  consequences 
were  ruinous ;  to  manufactures  perhaps  they  were 
salutary.  The  rude  produce  exceeded  the  quantity 
employed  at  home  ;  the  surplus  therefore  was  wisely 
exported;  and  every  exportation  enabled  the  king- 
dom, by  increasing  its  capital,  to  enlarge  the  circle, 
and  increase  the  produce  of  its  own  manufactures. 
But  for  an  early  and  lucrative  exportation  of  wool, 
England  might  still  have  been  poor  and  wretched, 
without  cultivation,  and  destitute  equally  of  arts 
and  of  commerce. 

The  smaller  manufactures  were  stiU  inconsider- 
able;  consisting  principally  of  ribands,  laces,  and 
similar  articles  prepared  by  the  silk  company  ;  and 
felt  hats,  a  coarse  manufacture  established  in  Lon- 
don after  the  accession  of  Henry  Vlll.f  Cottons 
occur  in  the  statute-book ;  an  appellation  bestowed, 
perhaps,  on  a  species  of  woollen  ;  for  linen,  even 
the  coarsest  dowlas,  was  derived  from  Flanders. 
Hemp  was  introduced,  and  its  culture  recommended; 
not  however  for  the  weaver's  benefit,  but  to  furnish 
materials  for  cordage  and  cables.  Tapestry-weaving 
was  attempted,  with  what  success  is  uncertain. 
Among  the  smaller  manufactures  those  of  Scotland 
might  probably  be  included ;  yet  Hector  Boethius, 
partial  perhaps  to  his  birth-place,  celebrates  the 
wonllen-manufactures  of  Dundee,  and  assures  us 
that  cloths  of  the  whitest  and  most  delicate  texture 
were  fabricated  at  Dumfries,  and  exported  to  Eng- 
land, Flanders,  France,  and  Germany.  But  what- 
ever was  the  progress  of  Scotland  in  arts  and 
commerce,  her  historians,  regarding  the  subject  as 
ungracious,  have  maintained  a  guarded  and  am- 
biguous silence. 

The  English  are  classed  by  Erasmus,  with  some 
truth,  among  those  barbarians  that  are  prone  to  war. 
Is  it  the  genius  or  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  the 
nation,  when  secure  at  home,  to  search  abroad  for 
military  glory,  to  reject  the  tranquillity  which  their 
insular  situation  has  alwa'ys  proffered,  and  in  the 
wars  of  others,  to  which  they  ought  to  have  no  ac- 
cession, to  spend  profusely  their  strength  and  trea- 
sures ?  Henry  VII.  had  no  inclination,  his  iuipru- 
dent  successor  had  no  call,  to  unsheath  the  sxrord. 
His  example  is  the  first  of  an  English  monarch  in- 
terposing to  regulate  the  balance  of  Europe  ;  but  his 
victories  were  barren,  his  conquests  transient,  aud 
succeeding  princes  who  have  imitated  his  example, 
have  seldom  failed  to  inherit  his  fortune.  His  fre- 
quent levies  preserved  the  national  arms  and  disci- 
pline, but  his  foreign  expeditions  served  merely  to 
inure  the  English  to  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
art  of  war. 

'  The  towns  were  Worcester,  Eve^am,  Droitwich,  Kidder 
minster,  and  Broomsgrove. 

1  rials,  however,  are  of  greater  antiquity ;  they  are  men 
tioned  in  the  letters  pubUshed  by  Fenn,  and  were  probably 
imported  by  the  Flemish  so  early  as  Henry  VI. 
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Military  services  had  passed  into  desuetude,  or 
■were  seldom  exacted  from  the  feudal  tenauts,  unless 
for  the  purposes  of  pecuniary  extortion.  Forces 
were  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom  by  com- 
missions of  array,  for  expeditions  abroad  by  inden- 
tures for  soldiers.  When  an  invasion  was  appre- 
hended from  France  or  Scotland,  commissiions  were 
issued  through  the  different  counties,  for  "  mus- 
tering" the  inhabitants  in  arms,  selecting  those 
that  were  fitted  for  service,  and  "  arraying" 
them  according  to  their  rank  and  weapons.  Foreign 
wars  were  conducted  by  troops  of  mercenaries, 
raised  by  mutual  indenture  between  the  king  and 
his  officers.  An  indenture  between  the  earl  of  Kent 
and  Henry  VII.  provides,  that  the  former  shall  fur- 
nish six  men  at  arms,  including  himself,  each  at- 
tended by  a  page  and  custrel ;  sixteen  demilance?, 
sixty  archers  on  foot,  and  twenty-one  mounted  on 
horseback;  at  the  daily  pay  of  (jd  (equivalent  to 
2s.  6d.  of  our  present  money)  for  each  of  the  archers  ; 
9d.  (equal  to  4s.)  for  the  demilances  ;  and  Is.  6d. 
(in  its  efficacy  equal  to  7s.  6d.)  for  the  men  alarms, 
their  attendants  and  horses.  Such  indentures  are 
numerous,  and  were  certainly  lucrative ;  for  the 
principal  nobility,  on  the  same  terms,  contracted  to 
furnish  the  army  with  soldiers.  Their  service  was 
temporary,  limited  commonly  to  the  space  of  a  year  ; 
for  unless  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  instituted  by 
Henry  VII.,  and  the  gentlemen-pensioners  by  his 
son,  (a  band  of  archers  and  a  troop  of  horse,)  a  mi- 
litary establishment  was  unknown  in  England. 

Their  weapons  and  armour  were,  with  little  vari- 
ation, such  as  the  assize  of  arms  had  formerly  a])- 
pointed.  Men  at  arms,  whose  prowess  was  most 
conspicuous,  held  the  highest  estimation ;  but  the 
strength  of  the  army  still  consisted  in  archers,  now 
more  formidable  by  the  addition  of  halberts,  which 
they  pitched  on  the  ground  till  their  arrows  were 
exhausted,  and  with  which  they  resisted  the  im- 
pression of  cavalry.  Sometimes  they  fought  inter- 
mixed with  the  common  soldiers,  who  were  armed 
indiscriminately  with  bills  and  spears.  The  troo])s 
were  distinguished  by  scarfs  and  badges;  but  the 
diversity  both  of  their  dress  and  arms,  must  have 
given  their  arrangements  a  motley  appearance. 

Two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder,  and  its  first  application  to  the 
art  of  war  ;  but  fire-arms  of  a  portable  construction 
were  a  recent  invention,  that  gave  no  promise  of 
supplanting  the  bow.  Hand-guns  were  first  intro- 
duced ;  a  species  of  small  culverin  without  a  stock, 
fastened  to  a  tripod,  and  managed  like  a  swivel ; 
but  the  musket,  mounted  on  a  stock,  and  discharged 
from  the  shoulder,  was  employed  in  1521,  at  the 
siege  of  Parma,  and  probably  soon  adopted  in  Eng- 
land. Its  form  was  clumsy,  and  its  weight  incon- 
venient; it  was  placed  on  a  resrt,  and  discharged  by 
a  match-lock  ;  but  the  different  operations  requisite 
for  the  management  of  the  rest  and  match  (for  ad- 
justing the  one,  and  blowing,  fixing,  and  removing 
the  other),  perjilcxcd  the  soldier,  and  rendered  liis 
dif charges  slow  and  irregular.  Muskets,  to  facilitate 
their  management,  were  then  reduced  to  a  diminu- 
tive i.ize,  till  a  sUitute  prohibited  those  the  length  of 
whose  stock  and  barrel  was  less  than  a  yard.  But 
the  bi.w  was  still  preferred  for  its  greater  dispatch, 
and  m  the  hands  of  an  English  archer  it  possessed, 
within  a  dcterminute  range,  a  steadier  ami  and  a 
greater  execution.  The  musketeers  were  defective 
in  ><kill ;  their  muskets  proliably  were  ill-constructed, 
yt  :h)  ir  fire  was  formidable  to  the  men  at  arms, 
wno^t•  harness  never  rcsislcd  tlie  stroke  of  a  bullet 


The  improvements  produced  on  artillery  are,  at 
this  distance,  neither  perceptible,  nor  of  much  im- 
jiortance.  Brass  and  iron  ordnance  had  been  pro- 
cured from  the  continent,  till  a  foundery  for  cannon 
was  established  in  1535,  by  Owen,  an  Englishman. 
Such  a  foundery  had  been  attempted  in  Scotland  at 
an  earlier  period,  with  some  success,  by  Borthwick, 
an  artist  in  the  service  of  James  IV.  Mortars  and 
bombs  were  invented  in  1544,  by  foreigners  whom 
Henry  VIII.  employed. 

The  necessary  or  useful  arts  may  be  concluded 
with  printing,  the  utility  of  which  is  acknowledged, 
not  merely  as  subservient  to  science,  but  as  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  whatever  ministers  to 
comfort  or  elegance.  Its  introduction  by  Caxton 
has  been  noted  in  the  last  appendix  ;  its  improve- 
ment under  his  successor  was  such,  that  the  types 
of  Wynken  de  Woide  have  served,  it  is  asserted, 
for  Saxon  characters,  to  the  present  times.  The 
books  which  he  printed  are  numerous;  but  Piiison, 
Rastell,  and  others  his  competitors,  contributed 
equally  to  the  improvement  of  printing.  The  pub- 
lications of  these  early  printers  were  chiefly  of  a 
popular  nature,  legends,  romances,  religious  dis- 
courses ;  books  necessarily  popular  at  every  period, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  agitate  the  passions, 
or  amuse  the  untutored  taste  of  the  multitude. 
Some  Latin  grammars  were  also  printed  ;  but  it  is 
observable,  that  after  the  revival  of  letters,  at  a 
time  when  the  ancients  were  studied,  their  languages 
adopted,  and  their  elegance  imitated,  Terence, 
Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  Tully's  Offices,  were  the 
only  classical  productions  of  the  English  press.  But 
the  printers  were  either  translators  or  authors; 
their  literature  seldom  extended  to  Latin ;  they  had 
few  classical  readers  to  gratify,  and  their  own  ver- 
nacular composition  coincided  hi.ppily  with  the  na- 
tional taste.  The  Germans  were  diverted  from  im- 
proving their  language,  by  their  numerous  presses, 
conducted  by  scholars,  and  teeming  with  classics  ; 
but  the  books  that  issued  from  the  English  press 
were  adapted  to  those  who  were  neither  learned  nor 
untinctured  with  letters,  and  promoted,  more  per- 
haps than  the  study  of  the  ancients,  the  early  r^- 
finement  of  the  English  language. 

These  printcis  have  yet  a  merit  of  compiling  the 
materials,  and  recording  the  annals  of  English  story. 
Grafton,  who  printed  the  Bible,  completed  the 
Chronicles  of  Hall  and  Harding;  and  of  those  pub- 
lished by  Hollinshed  and  Harrison,  much  must  he 
ascribed  to  the  previous  collections  of  Wolfe,  a 
jirinter,  whose  life  was  consumed  in  historical  re- 
searches. Their  presses,  however,  were  confined  to 
black  letter,  (the  Roman  character  was  seldom  em 
ployed,)  and  were  still  inferior  to  those  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Reformers  printed  abroad,  a  circum- 
stance imputable  to  Henry's  imperious  supremacy; 
but  the  Bible  which  he  authorized  was  attempted 
first  at  Paris,  where  workmen,  it  is  said,  were  dex- 
terous, and  pa])er  abundant.  A  pa])er-mill  had  been 
erected  at  Flartford,  Anno  1507  ;  but  its  pajier  pro- 
bably was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  French. 
Printing  was  also  introduced  into  Scotland;  but 
missals  and  stiitutcs  were  the  only  productions  of 
the  Scottish  press. 

History  of  the    Fine  Arts,  from  A.D.  1485,   to 
A.D.  1547. 

There  are  certain  imitative  arts  that  solicit  re- 
tirement, others  that  sicken  in  the  shade,  and  onif 
expand  to  the  sunshine  of  courts,   or   the  gentai 
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influence  of  popular  favour.  Poetry  has  prospered 
in  obscurity,  or  under  discountenance  ;  but  sculpture 
and  painting  are  more  dependent  on  the  public  re- 
gard, and  require,  particularly  in  an  age  emerging 
from  rudeness,  more  immediate  protection  and  pa- 
tronage. None  was  to  be  obtained  or  expected 
from  Henry  VIl.,  who  had  neither  taste  to  relish, 
nor  spirit  to  remunerate  distinguished  merit.  His 
chapel  may  be  ascribed  to  a  pious  solicitude  for  his 
future  welfare,  or  regarded  as  an  instance,  a  solitary 
instance,  of  vanity  predominating  over  his  avarice  : 
but  his  tomb  originated  solely  from  vanity,  and  its 
merit  is  exclusively  due  to  his  successor,  by  whom  it 
was  erected,  and  the  expense  defrayed. 

The  tomb  was  executed,  according  to  Stowe,  by 
Peter  T.,  a  native  of  Florence  ;  and  in  this  obscure 
appellation,  antiquaries  have  discovered  Pietro  Tor- 
regeano,  a  sculptor,  once  the  competitor  of  Michael 
Angelo.  That  artist's  pre-eminence  he  had  resented 
by  a  hasty  blow,  for  which  he  was  expelled,  or  de- 
parted, from  Florence ;  and  after  some  vicissitudes 
of  life,  was  retained  as  a  sculptor  by  Henry  VIII., 
and  employed  in  erecting  his  father's  monument. 
His  reward  was  liberal;  1000/.  for  the  materials 
and  workmanship  (equivalent  now  to  5000^  )  ;  but  it 
is  easier  perhaps  to  trace  his  history  than  pronounce 
on  his  merits.  The  tomb  was  probably  designed  by 
another,  as  its  taste  is  Gothic,  and  adapted,  parti- 
cularly in  the  outward  shrine,  to  the  style  of  the 
chapel.  The  minute  and  florid  decorations  of  archi- 
tecture, which  often  serve  to  distract  the  attention, 
are  apjilied  with  peculiar  advantage  to  monumental 
shrines,  where  the  whole  is  comprehended  at  a  single 
inspection,  and  of  which  the  parts  are  susceptible 
of  an  exquisite  polish.  The  small  statues  that  em- 
bellished the  sepulchre  are  partly  decayed ;  those 
of  Henry  and  his  consort  remain ;  but  whatever  be 
their  merit,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  in  the 
sculptor  a  competitor  worthy  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Sculpture  seems  to  be  a  rarer  talent,  its  perfection 
more  unattainable  than  painting;  and  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  latter,  Henry  certainly  was  more 
successful.  Mabuse,  a  profligate  Flemish  painter, 
but  of  some  merit,  appears  to  have  been  employed 
in  his  father's  court,  whither  he  was  probably  driven 
by  his  own  distresses,  rather  than  allured  by  the 
monarch's  bounty.  The  art,  however,  was  little 
regarded  till  the  son's  reign,  who  eadeavoured,  it 
is  said,  to  procure  from  Italy,  Eaphael  and  Titian  ; 
and  under  whose  protection  several  Flemish  and 
Italian  painters  frequented  England.  But  their 
merit  is  obscured  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Holbein, 
who,  for  the  softness  and  richness  of  his  colouring, 
was  preferred  to  the  first  Italian  painters,  at  a  time 
when  painting  had  attained  in  Italy  to  its  meridian 
splendour.  He  was  first  established  in  Basil,  after- 
wards (1526)  recommended  by  Erasmus  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  passed  the  subsequent  part  of 
his  life,  with  more  security  than  his  unfortunate 
pation.  in  the  service  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son. 
His  pencil,  among  its  other  employments,  pour- 
trayed  the  beauties  of  Henry's  wives,  or  of  those 
whom  Henry  intended  to  wed:  and  to  procure  a 
just  report  of  the  latter,  he  was  twice  dispatched  to 
the  continent  as  the  secret  emissary  of  Henry's 
love.  But  he  was  not  always  a  faithful  emissary ; 
his  pencil,  if  impartial  to  the  duchess  of  Milan,  im- 
parted unmerited  charms  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  and 
ensnared  his  master  into  a  distasteful  marriage;  for 
which,  while  the  painter  escaped  unpunished,  Crom- 
well the  minister  lost  his  head.  Holbein  lived  in 
England  without  a  competitor,   and  died   (1554) 


without  a  successor  to  eclipse  his  memory.  His 
works,  of  which  many  are  lost  or  dispersed  abroad, 
are  justly  celebrated  as  dear  to  connoisseurs  for  the 
perfection  of  their  colouring,  dear  to  antiquaries  for 
their  age  and  scarcity. 

To  painting  may  be  added  a  subordinate  art,  that 
copies  and  serves  to  diff'use  its  designs.  Engraving 
was  coeval  in  England  with  printing  ;  a  rude  kind 
being  employed  as  a  substitute  for  illuminating, 
to  decorate  the  titles  and  initials  of  books.  Some 
copper-plates  were  produced  at  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod; but  these  are  only  memorable  as  the  first 
specimens  in  England  of  an  art  that  aspires  to  imi- 
tate, though  unable  to  emulate,  the  perfection  of 
painting.  Poetry  and  painting  will  still  retain 
this  material  difference,  that  the  works  of  the  latter 
cannot  be  multiplied  like  those  of  the  former,  not 
at  least  in  their  original  lustre  ;  but  the  disadvan- 
tage is  in  some  measure  recompensed  by  this,  that 
the  productions  of  poetry  are  more  local,  con- 
fined to  a  district,  a  nation,  a  language;  while 
those  of  painting,  expressive  only  of  natural  ap- 
pearances, are  intelligible  in  every  region,  to  every 
nation. 

The  age  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  predecessor 
Richard  is  characterized  by  Warton,  the  historian 
of  English  poetry,  as  fertile  in  versifiers,  but  pro- 
ductive only  of  one  that  merits  the  name  of  poet ; 
yet  even  in  this  exception  there  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  historian's  judgment  was  bribed,  or 
his  taste  perverted,  by  a  love  of  antiquity.  Stephen* 
Hawes,  a  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  com- 
posed, among  other  poems  of  obscure  merit,  the 
Temple  of  Glass,  and  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure  ;  but 
the  one  is  a  transcript  from  Chaucer,  the  other  a 
prolix  and  tedious  allegory  ;  the  conception  of 
which  required  little  invention,  and  of  which  the 
imagery  is  apparently  of  little  value.  His  versifi- 
cation, however,  improves  upon  Lydgate's,  and  is 
far  superior  to  Barclay's  or  Skelton's,  contempora- 
ries, curious  for  the  manners  of  the  period,  but  as 
poets  beneath  attention.  The  truth  is,  that  with 
every  advantage  derived  from  learning,  with  a  lan- 
guage that  approached,  though  it  had  not  attained 
to  its  present  state,  English  poetry,  till  refined  by 
Surry,  degenerated  into  metrical  chronicles  or  taste- 
less allegories. 

Poetry  revived  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  was  cultivated  by  his  courtiers  as  a  vehicle  of 
gallantry ;  but  by  none  more  than  the  brave  but 
unfortunate  Surry,  who  had  taste  to  relish  the 
Italian  poets,  and  judgment  to  reject  their  affected, 
though  splendid  conceits.  His  sonnets  were  once 
celebrated,  but  are  now  neglected;  unjustly  ne- 
glected, for  their  merit  is  considerable,  and  their 
influence  imparted  a  new  character  to  English 
poetry.  Surry  was  inspired  by  a  genuine  passion, 
and  his  sonnets  breathe  the  unafi"ected  dictates  of  na- 
ture and  love.  Tenderness  predominates  in  the 
sentiment,  ease  and  elegance  distinguish  the  lan- 
guage. From  these  sonnets,  the  earliest  specimens 
of  a  polished  diction  and  refined  sensibility,  suc- 
ceeding poets  discovered  the  capacity  and  secret 
powers  of  the  English  tongue.  They  are  not  nu- 
merous, though  sufficient  to  efi"ect  a  reformation  in 
poetry,  nor  discriminated  always  from  the  sonnets 
of  others  ;  but  of  those  whose  authenticity  is  certain, 
the  complaint  uttered  in  confinement  at  Windsor, 
touches  irresistibly  the  heart  with  woe.  Blank 
verse,  now  peculiar  to  English  poetry,  had  been  re- 
cently attempted  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  was 
first  transplanted  by  Surry  into  some  translations 
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from  Virgil,  which  discover  rather  the  concinnity  of 
rhyme  than  the  swelling  progression  of  blank  verse. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  poftry,  our  limits  only  admit 
of  a  sonnet,  selected  for  the  variety,  choice,  and 
compression  of  its  images. 

The  soole  »o.ison  that  bud  and  bloomc  fourth  bringcs. 

With  crrno  hath  cladde  the  hyll.  and  eke  the  vale, 
The  nightmcall  with  fethers  new"  she  sinpes; 

The  turtle  to  lier  mate  hath  told  her  tale  : 
Somcr  13  come  for  every  spray  now  springes. 

The  hart  hath  hunge  hys  olde  hede  on  the  pale, 
The  bucke  in  brake  his  winter  coate  he  (Imges; 

The  fishes  flete  with  new  repayred  scale  : 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  flynges. 

The  swift  swallow  inirsuelh  the  flyes  smalle. 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  mynges  : 

Wniter  is  wome  that 'was  the  flowers  bale. 
And  thas  I  see  among  these  pleasant  thynges, 
Eche  care  decayes,  and  yet  my  sorrovv  aprynges. 

In  the  refinement  of  poetry,  the  elder  Wyat  is 
suppi>scd  to  have  co-operated  with  Surry,  as  both 
studied  in  the  lulian  school ;  but  ho  follows  at  a 
submissive  distance,  with  an  unpliaut  genius  and 
uutunable  numbers.  His  verses  are  amatory  and 
satirical,  or  rather  didactic ;  but  in  the  first,  as  his 
passion  was  fictitious,  its  utterance  is  harsh.  With 
the  taste  he  adopted  the  affectation  of  the  Italians, 
and  in  his  sonnets  labours  perpetually  at  some 
hopeless  conceit.  Yet  his  numbers  burst  some- 
times into  melody,  and  his  satires  exhibit,  with 
much  obscurity,  an  occasional  strength  and  pro- 
priety of  thought  and  diction. 

Dramatic  poetry  was  attempted  after  the  revival 
of  letters,  or  rather  mysteries  of  the  church  were 
converted  in  the  universities  into  regular  dramas. 
Plays  on  historical  or  religious  subjects  were  com- 
posed in  Latin  for  the  students  to  perform  ;  and  the 
authors  probably  succeeded  better  in  their  observ- 
ance of  the  rules,  thau  in  their  imitation  of  the  di- 
vine spirit,  of  the  Grecian  stage.  These  spectacles 
could  never  be  popular ;  but  occasional  "  inter- 
ludes" were  written  in  English,  and  performed  by 
students  in  the  inns  of  court,  or  by  itinerant  min- 
strels in  the  halls  of  the  nobility.  The  poetry  is 
worthless,  memorable  only  as  the  first  productions 
of  the  English  drama.  Philotus,  a  coiucdy  in  the 
Scottish  language,  is  ascribed  to  the  close  of  this 
period,  and  some  interludes  were  written  by  Lindsay 
of  the  Mount,  a  Scottish  poet,  whose  laurels  are 
faded. 

The  imiUtive  arts,  as  their  primary  object  is  the 
gratification  either  of  sense  or  passion,  are  not  ne- 
cessarily allied  to  religion,  to  which  occasionally 
they  have  been  rendered  subservient ;  and  accord- 
ingly at  peculiar  periods  some  are  rejected  by  the 
orthodox,  others  retained  as  instrumental  tx)  devo- 
tion. Painting  and  sculpture  were  proscribed  as 
idolatrous,  j)oelry  and  music  cherished  as  sacred  ; 
nor  did  the  Reformation  produce  in  England  an 
immediate  alteration  on  the  music  of  the  church. 
Counterpoint,  the  invention  of  a  fornicr  period,  wai 
improved,  in  the  present,  particularly  by  the  intro- 
duction of  discords,  to  provoke  attention,  or  relieve 
from  satiety.  The  plain  chants  of  the  church  were 
selected  by  composers,  as  a  basis  for  florid  counter- 
point and  figurative  harmony — recent  improvements, 
constructed  on  the  continent  with  all  the  artificial 
perplexity  of  fugue  and  canon.  Such  artifircH  as 
the  last  were  disregarded,  or  seldom  adopted  by 
English  jomposers,  whose  masses  and  other  choral 
productions  are  characterized  as  grave  in  their 
•tyle,  and  accorrling  to  the  rules  at  that  time  esta- 
bliihi'd,  f  orrect  in  their  harmony,  free  from  imita- 
tions, and  marked   with  an   originality   apparently 


national.  Compared  with  the  recent  perfection  of 
music,  they  are  deficient  however  in  measure  and 
melody,  design  and  contrivance ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  music,  that  its  refinement  ter- 
minates in  a  fastidious  delicacy,  unwilling  to  be 
pleased,  and  in  its  desire  of  novelty  rejecting  what- 
ever has  already  delighted.  The  productions  o' 
these  early  masters  have  preserved  their  names; 
and  now  that  flattery  is  silent,  Taverner,  Shepherd, 
and  Parsons,  have  obtained,  in  the  annals  ol  music 
the  precedence  of  their  sovereign.  Henry  VIII., 
from  the  skill  of  a  performer,  aspired  to  the  merit 
of  an  original  composer  ;  his  instruments  were  the 
recorder,  the  flute,  the  virginals  ;  and  his  genius 
sometimes  condescended  to  furnish  his  courts  with 
ballads,  and  his  chapel  with  masses.  His  name  is 
forgotten  among  poets,  but  his  music  seems  to  have 
survived  his  reign ;  yet  of  two  productions,  a  motet 
and  an  anthem,  ascribed  to  his  finger,  the  one  from 
its  mediocrity  is  admitted  to  be  genuine,  the  other 
is  supposed  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  a  royal 
musician. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  precision  of  secular 
music,  of  which  the  written  specimens  are  few,  and 
the  traditionary  antiquity  vague  and  uncertain. 
Popular  melodies  were  originally  simple,  acquired 
with  ease,  and  transmitted  without  the  assistance  of 
notation,  till  adopted  by  composers,  disfigured  by  a 
multiplicity  of  new  variations,  and  so  perplexed  by 
a  redundancy  of  notes,  that  their  difficulty  consti- 
tuted their  only  merit.  Such  was  the  employment 
of  secular  composers,  who,  instead  of  attempting  in- 
vention in  air  or  melody,  produced,  it  is  said,  from 
simple  songs,  an  elaborate  assemblage,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  which  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  modern 
performers  are  confessedly  unequal.  The  melodies 
peculiar  to  Scotland  escaped  such  torture,  and  some 
of  them,  from  their  style  or  the  subject  of  their 
verses,  are  ascribed  by  conjecture  to  the  present 
period.  New  songs  are  adapted  daily  to  former 
tunes,  and  whatever  be  the  antiquity  of  Scottibh 
music,  (ancient  it  is,  and  perhaps  the  produce  of 
different  periods,)  the  poetry  is  recent ;  but  con 
jectures  are  not  admissible  as  a  substitute  for  histo- 
rical certainty. 

The  improvement  of  secular  music  was  perhaps 
retarded  by  the  imperfect  construction  of  musical 
instruments.  The  organ  was  appropriated  to  the 
church;  the  clavicord,  virginals,  and  haip,  to  the 
chamber.  Wind  instruments  are  described  as  of 
various  constructions  ;  but  it  is  observable  of  instru- 
ments played  with  keys,  or  blown  by  reeds,  thai 
the  intonation  is  defective,  and  not  susceptible  of  nice 
modulation.  The  viol  was  in  much  request ;  but  its 
finger-board  was  fretted,  its  intonation  limited;  and 
it  is  asserted  that,  before  the  adoption  of  the 
violin,  perfection  in  harmony  was  unknown  to 
mankind 


SECTION  IV 


THE  HISTORY   OF    COMMERCE,  COIN,  AND    SHIPPING 
IN  KNGLAND,   FROM   A.D.   148rj,   TO   A.D.   1517. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  fnronc  of 
England  was  an  event  favourable  to  the  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  in  several  ways.  It  iiut  an  end  to 
a  long  and  ruinous  civil  war,  which  had  thrown 
everv  thing  into  confusion,  and  inflamed  the  minds 
of  orie  half  of  the  people  with  the  most  violent  hatred 
against  the  other ;  a  situation   in   which  commerc* 
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rould  not  flourish.    It  placed  on  the  throne  a  prince  I  Brittany,  (who   hail  been   Lis  protector  in  his  dis- 


in  the  prime  of  life,  of  a  sound  and  good  under- 
standing, improved  by  the  observations  he  had  made 
in  foreign  countries,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  great 
importance  of  commerce,  both  to  the  croivn  and  to 
the  people,  by  increasing  the  revenues  of  the  one 
and  the  riches  of  the  other.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  Henry  vass  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than 
he  Vegan  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  trade,  to  remove 
the  obstructions  by  which  it  had  been  interrupted, 
and  to  procure  the  English  merchants  and  mariners 
a  free  course  to  and  favourable  reception  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  With  this  view  he  cultivated  peace 
with  all  his  neighbours,  and  concluded  commercial 
treaties  with  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe.  Nothing  can  give  our  readers  a  more  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  trade  of  England  in  this  reign,  than 
by  laying  before  them  the  substance  of  those  com- 
mercial treaties  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  trade  between  England  and  France  had  been 
interrupted  in  the  late  reign,  and  Henry  made  so 
much  haste  to  terminate  all  disputes  with  that  king- 
dom by  a  truce,  in  which  freedom  of  trade  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  were  stipulated,  that  it  was 
proclaimed  in  the  beginning  of  October,  A.D.  1485, 
even  before  his  coronation.  This  truce,  which  was 
only  for  one  year,  v;as  prolonged  for  three  years 
more,  January  17th,  A.D.  1486,  with  additional  se- 
curities for  the  freedom  of  trade. 

About  the  same  time  Henry  dispatched  his 
almoner  into  Italy,  with  a  very  extensive  commis- 
sion, to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  with  the  king 
of  Naples,  and  with  all  the  other  princes  and  states 
of  that  country.  In  that  commission,  he  discovers 
that  he  had  very  just  and  liberal  sentiments  of  trade, 
as  beneficial  to  all  nations,  by  procuring  them  what 
ihey  wanted  in  exchange  for  what  they  could  spare. 
"  The  earth  (says  he)  being  the  common  mother  of 
all  mankind,  what  can  be  more  pleasant  and  more 
humane  than  to  communicate  a  portion  of  all  her 
productions  to  all  her  children  by  commerce  ?"  We 
have  no  account  of  the  success  of  this  commission, 
Dut  it  could  not  be  unsuccessful.  The  maritime 
states  of  Italy  could  have  no  reason  to  decline  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  England. 

This  prudent  prince  lost  no  time  to  accommodate 
all  differences  with  his  nearest  neighbours  the  Scots, 
and  to  lay  open  the  trade  between  the  two  British 
dominions  for  their  mutual  benefit.  He  concluded 
a  truce  for  three  years  from  July  1st,  A.D.  1486, 
with  James  III.  ;  the  chief  object  of  which  was,  be- 
sides the  cessation  of  all  hostilities  by  sea  and  land, 
to  procure  the  free  admission  and  friendly  treatment 
of  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  the  one  country  in 
the  other.  He  had  it  also  much  at  heart  to  esta- 
blish a  more  cordial  peace  between  the  two  nations 
by  several  intermarriages  between  the  two  royal 
families.  But  in  that  he  was  unhappily  disap- 
pointed, by  the  untimely  death  of  King  James. 

Henry  granted,  June  8th,  A.D.  1486,  a  free- 
conduct  to  Michael  De  Seprello,  Mark  Stroze,  and 
all  other  merchants  of  Florence,  for  ten  years,  to 
come  into  his  dominions  with  their  ships,  to  dispose 
of  their  goods  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  and  ex- 
port wool,  woollen  cloths,  tin,  lead,  and  other  mer- 
chandise, without  danger  or  molestation,  upon  pay- 
ing the  usual  customs.  Such  a  safe-conduct  was 
not  unnecessary,  as  the  Italian  and  other  foreign 
merchants  had  often  been  insulted  and  plundered 
in  the  ports  of  England. 

Henry,  in  the  same  first  year  of  his  reign,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  Francis  duke  of 


tress,)  to  continue  in  force  during  their  joint  lives, 
and  no  longer.  In  this  treaty  many  stipulations 
are  made  that  discover  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
trade,  and  an  anxious  concern  to  render  it  mu 
tually  beneficial  to  the  .subjects  of  the  contracting 
parties. 

A  similar  treaty  was  made  about  the  same  time 
with  Maximilian  king  of  the  Romans,  as  guardian 
to  his  infant  son  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy  and  Bra- 
bant and  earl  of  Flanders.  The  object  and  stipula- 
tions in  this  were  the  same  with  those  in  all  other 
commercial  treaties,  and  a  very  great  trade  was 
carried  on  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries 
The  Italian  and  other  foreign  merchants  paid 
double  custom  in  England  on  goods  they  imported 
and  exported,  which  was  no  small  discouragement 
to  trade.  Though  Henry  certainly  loved  money 
too  well,  and  was  not  very  apt  to  exact  less  than  his 
right,  he  wisely  considered,  that  by  lowering  the 
customs  payable  by  foreign  merchants,  he  would  en- 
courage a  greater  number  of  them  to  frequent  his 
ports,  and  thereby  rather  increase  than  diminish  his 
revenues.  He  made  the  experiment,  and  granted, 
February  18th,  A.D.  1488,  to  the  merchants  of 
Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca,  and  of  all  other 
Italian  cities,  for  three  years,  a  considerable  abate- 
ment of  the  customs  on  some  articles  of  export. 
We  are  not  particularly  informed  of  the  success  of 
this  experiment;  but  we  know  that  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  England  and  Italy  was  at  this 
time  very  great,  and  that  the  Italian  merchants  took 
off  great  quantities  of  English  cloth,  lead,  tin,  &c. 
for  which  they  returned  velvets,  silks,  gold  lace, 
with  the  spices,  and  other  precious  commodities  of 
the  East. 

Henry  concluded  two  commercial  treaties  with 
John  king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  A.D. 
1490,  by  which  he  procured  several  privileges  to  his 
subjects  who  traded  to  these  countries,  and  particu 
larly  to  the  English  fishers  on  the  coasts  of  Iceland 
and  Norway.  In  a  word,  this  active  and  intelli- 
gent prince  had  the  interest  of  commerce  so  much 
at  heart,  that  in  the  four  first  years  of  his  reign  he  re- 
newed old,  or  formed  new  commercial  treaties  with  al 
mostall  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  and  thereby 
procured  his  trading  subjects  a  favourable  reception 
and  friendly  treatment  in  all  places,  which  revived 
the  trade  of  England  from  that  langour  and  decline 
into  which  it  had  fallen  by  the  confusions  of  the 
late  times. 

This  was  not  the  only  method  by  which  Henry 
VII.  contributed  to  revive  and  increase  the  trade  of 
England.  He  procured  several  laws  to  be  made  to 
promote  the  same  patriotic  purpose.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on  by  foreigners  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Henry  was  sensible  that  this  prevented  the  increase 
of  English  ships  and  English  sailors;  and  to  remedy 
this  in  part,  he  procured  a  law  to  be  made  in  his 
first  parliament,  that  no  Gascony  or  Guienne  wines 
(to  which  the  English  had  been  long  accustomed,  and 
of  which  he  knew  they  were  very  fond)  should  be 
imported  into  any  part  of  his  dominions,  except  in 
English,  Irish,  or  Welsh  ships,  navigated  by  En- 
glish, Irish,  or  Welsh  men,  which  obliged  them  to 
build  ships  and  go  to  sea,  or  want  their  favourite 
liquor.  This  law  was  enforced  and  enlarged  by  an 
act  made  in  the  third  parliament  of  Henry  VII. 
A.D.  1487,  to  which  the  following  preamble  was 
prefixed  :  "  That  whereas  great  minishing  and  decay 
hath  been  now  of  late  time  of  the  navy  of  this  realm 
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of  h'nglaud,  and  idleness  of  the  mariners  within  the 
same,  by  the  which  this  noble  realm,  within  short 
process  of  lime,  without  reformation  be  had  therein, 
shall  not  be  of  ability,  nor  of  strength  and  power  to 
defend  itself."  To  prevent  this,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  wines  of  Gascony  and  Guienne,  or  woads  of 
Thoulouse,  should  be  imported  into  England,  ex- 
cept in  ships  belonging  to  the  king,  or  some  of  his 
subjects;  and  that  all  such  wines  and  woads  im- 
ported in  foreign  bottoms  should  be  forfeited.  From 
this  act  we  mav  observe,  that  Henry  VII.,  so  early 
as  A.D.  1487,  liad  ships  of  his  own,  which  he  either 
emplovcd  in  trade,  or  freighted  to  his  merchants  ; 
a  practice  which  he  pursued  during  his  whole  reign, 
by  which  he  gained  much  money,  while  he  increased 
liie  shipping,  sailors,  and  trade  of  his  dominions. 

It  was,  says  Hume,  on  the  second  of  August,  1492, 
a  little  before  sun-set,  that  Christopher  Columbus, 
a  Genoese,  set  out  from  Spain  on  his  memorable 
voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the  western  world ;  and 
a  lew  years  after  Vasquez  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese, 
passed'  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  new 
passage  to  the  East  Indies.  These  great  events 
were  attended  with  important  consequences  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  even  to  such  as  were  not  im- 
mediately concerned  in  those  naval  enterprises.  The 
enlargement  of  commerce  and  navigation  increased 
industry  and  the  arts  every  where  :  the  nobles  dis- 
sipated their  fortunes  in  expensive  pleasures  :  men 
of  an  inferior  rank  both  acquired  a  share  in  the 
landed  property,  and  created  to  themselves  a  con- 
siderable property  of  a  new  kind,  in  stock,  commo- 
dities, art,  credit,  and  correspondence.  In  some 
nations  the  privileges  of  the  commons  increased  by 
this  increase  of  property  :  in  most  nations  the  kings, 
finding  arms  to  be  dropped  by  the  barons,  who  could 
no  longer  endure  their  former  rude  manner  of  life, 
established  standing  armies,  and  subdued  the  liber- 
ties of  their  kingdoms  :  but  in  all  places  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  from  the  depression  of  the  petty 
tyrants  by  whom  they  had  formerly  been  oppressed 
rather  than  governed,  received  great  improvement; 
and  they  acquired,  if  not  entire  liberty,  at  least  the 
most  considerable  advantages  of  it.  And  as  the 
general  course  of  events  thus  tended  to  depress  the 
nobles  and  exalt  the  people,  Henry  VII.,  who 
also  embraced  that  system  of  policy,  has  acquired 
more  praise  than  his  institutions,  strictly  speaking, 
seem  of  themselves  to  deserve  on  account  of  any 
profound  wisdom  attending  them. 

It  was  by  accident  only  that  this  king  had  not  a 
coDsidc-rable  share  in  those  great  naval  discoveries 
by  which  the  jiresent  age  was  so  much  distin- 
guished. C'dumbus,  after  meeting  with  many  re- 
pulses from  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  sent 
nig  brother  Bartholomew  to  London,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain his  projects  to  Henry,  and  crave  his  protection 
for  the  execution  of  them.  The  king  invited  him 
over  to  P'ngland ;  but  his  brother  being  taken  by 
piratcA,  was  detained  in  his  voyage,  and  Columbus 
meanwhile  having  obtained  the  countenance  of  Isa- 
bella, was  supplied  with  a  small  fleet,  and  happily 
executed  his  enterprise. 

But  though  the  improvement  of  navigation,  and 
the  discovery  of  both  the  Indies,  was  the  most  me- 
morable incident  that  hapjx-nfd  during  this  or  any 
other  period,  it  was  not  tlio  only  great  event  by  which 
the  age  was  distinguished.  In  1  l.j3  Constantinople 
was  taken  by  the  Turks;  and  the  (irceks,  among 
^hom  some  remains  of  learning  were  still  preserved, 
being  scattered  by  thchc  barbarians,  took  shelter 
in  Italy,  and  imported,  together  with  their  admira- 


ble language,  a  tincture  of  their  science,  and  of 
their  retiiied  taste  in  poetry  and  eloquence.  About 
the  same  time  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue  was 
revived,  the  study  of  antiquity  became  fashionable, 
and  the  esteem  for  literature  gradually  propagated 
itself  throughout  every  nation  in  Europe.  The  art 
of  printing,  invented  about  that  time,  extremely 
facilitated  the  progress  of  all  these  improvements  : 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  changed  the  whole  art 
of  war:  mighty  innovations  were  soon  after  made  in 
religion,  such  as  not  only  affected  those  states  that 
embraced  them,  but  even  those  that  adhered  to  the 
ancient  faith  and  worship  :  and  thus  a  general  revo- 
lution was  made  in  human  affairs  throughout  this 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  men  gradually  attained  that 
situation  with  regard  to  commerce,  arts,  science,  go- 
vernment, police,  and  cultivation,  in  which  they 
have  ever  since  persevered. 

Though  Henry  had  been  deprived  of  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  New  World,  he 
was  determined  to  have  a  share  ia  the  discovery. 
John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  had  resided  several  years 
in  Bristol  as  a  merchant  and  mariner,  in  which  last 
capacity  he  had  acq\iired  great  knowledge  by  many 
voyages.  Having  heard  of  the  fame  and  success  of 
Columbus,  he  presented  proposals  to  Henry  VII., 
for  attempting  similar  discoveries.  His  proposals 
were  readily  accepted,  and  the  king  granted  letters 
patent,  March  5th,  A.D.  1496,  to  him  and  his  three 
sons,  Lewis,  Sebastian,  and  Sanctius,  to  sail  with 
five  ships  under  English  colours  for  the  discovery 
of  unknown  countries,  which  had  never  been  visited 
by  any  Christians,  and  granting  to  them  and  their 
heirs  all  the  countries  they  discovered,  to  be  held 
of  the  crown  of  England,  reserving  to  himself  and 
his  heirs  a  fifth  part  of  the  nett  profits.  Besides 
this,  he  fitted  out  a  ship  for  this  expedition  at  his 
own  expense,  and  some  merchants  uf  Loudon  and 
Bristol  provided  four  smaller  vessels.  With  this 
little  fleet  John  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  in  spring, 
A.D.  1497,  and  directing  his  course  to  the  north- 
west, on  June  '24th  he  discovered  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, and  soon  after  the  island  of  St.  John. 
He  then  sailed  down  to  Cape  Florida,  and  returned 
to  Bristol  with  a  good  cargo  and  three  natives  of 
the  countries  he  had  discovered  on  board.  He  was 
graciously  received,  and  knighted  by  Henry  on  his 
return.  From  this  well-attested  account  it  would 
appear  that  the  English  were  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  continent  of  America  ;  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  political  casuistry  of  those  times,  had  a 
better  title  than  any  other  European  nation  to  the 
possession  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  That  title, 
however,  at  the  best,  is  very  questionable. 

Though  Henry  VII.  was  thus  disposed  to  en- 
courage and  assist  his  subjects  in  making  foreign 
discoveries,  he  was  not  the  less  attentive  to  the 
concerns  of  commerce  nearer  homo.  A  misunder- 
standing having  arisen  between  him  and  Philip 
duke  of  Burgundy  and  carl  of  Flanders,  A.D.  1493, 
all  the  Flemings  were  banished  from  England,  and 
all  the  English  from  Flanders,  and  a  total  stop  was 
put  to  the  trade  between  these  two  countries.  This 
was  equally  disi.^reeable  and  distressful  to  the 
people  of  both  countries,  who  had  long  carried  on  a 
great  trade  with  one  another,  to  their  mutual  ad 
vantage.  This  pernicious  interru|)tion  of  trade  wa; 
not  of  long  duration.  A  very  correct  and  com 
prehensive  commercial  treaty,  between  Henry  and 
Philip  archduke  of  Austria,  and  sovereign  of  th* 
Netherlands,  was  signed  at  London,  February  24tli, 
A.D.  1496,  in  which  every  precaution  was  iur4  to 
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render  the  intercourse  between  the  subjects  of  the 
two  princes  secure,  permanent,  and  profitable  to  all 
concerned.  It  was  called  intercuTsus  maynus;  (the 
great  commercial  treaty,)  and  gave  no  little  joy  to 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  both  countries 
When  the  English  returned  to  Antwerp  (to  which 
they  had  removed  their  factory  from  Bruges  »  ''■"w 
years  before),  they  were  conducted  into  that  city 
in  triumph,  and  were  received  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  joy. 

On  this  occasion  a  violent  contest  broke  out  be- 
tween the  merchants  residing  in  the  capital,  who 
had  been  long  incorporated  under  differont  names, 
and  now  called  themselves  The  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  London,  and  the  merchants, 
who  resided  in  other  cities  and  towns,  who  called 
themselves  The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  England. 
The  London  Company  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  impose  a  kind  of  tax  or  composition  on  the  En- 
glish merchants  residing  in  other  places,  for  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell  in  the  great  fairs  of  Flanders,  Bra- 
bant, and  other  countries  on  the  continent.  This 
tax  was  at  first  only  half  an  old  noble  (3s.  4rf.),  and 
(var  demanded  by  the  London  merchants,  who  then 
called  themselves  The  Fraternity  of  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket,  on  a  religious  pretence,  to  enable  them  to 
do  honour  to  their  favourite  saint,  and  thereby  gain 
his  protection.  But  by  degrees  this  imposition  was 
raised  so  much,  that  it  now  amounted  to  twenty 
pounds,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  trade.  The 
merchant  adventurers  therefore,  who  resided  in  the 
outports,  applied  to  parliament  for  a  redress  of  this 
grievance,  and  an  act  was  made  A.D.  1496.  re- 
ducing that  fine  to  ten  marks  sterling. 

Henry  VII.  still  continued  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  his  subjects  by  new  commercial  treaties  with  fo- 
reign states,  and  even  with  particular  towns.  He 
concluded  such  a  treaty  with  the  magistrates  of  Riga 
in  Livonia  A.D.  1498,  in  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that  the  English  should  pay  no  tolls  or  customs  in 
the  port  of  Riga,  and  that  the  merchants  of  Riga 
should  pay  the  same  tolls  and  customs  in  the  ports 
of  England  with  other  merchant  strangers.  They 
also  engaged  to  remit  a  debt  of  10,637  gold  nobles 
due  to  them  by  England.  The  stipulations  in  this 
treaty  were  very  unequal,  and  so  were  the  contract- 
ing parties. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  the  commercial 
treaties  of  Henry  VII.  It  will  therefore  be  suffi- 
cient to  remark,  that,  in  his  negotiations  and  treaties 
with  foreign  princes  and  states,  he  never  forgot  the 
Gcncerns  of  commerce,  or  neglected  to  procure  some 
aavantage  to  his  mercantile  subjects.  He  was  par- 
ticularly complaisant  to  the  citizens  and  merchants 
of  London,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  earliest 
iutelligence  of  all  important  events  and  transac- 
tions ;  and  by  the  punctual  payment  of  his  debts  hi* 
credit  in  the  city  was  unbounded.  He  even  lent 
considerable  sums  of  money  to  merchants,  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  trade,  and  sometimes  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  their  adventures,  and  received  his 
proportion  of  the  profits. 

Henry  VII.  was  no  less  attentive  to  the  internal 
than  to  the  external  or  foreign  trade  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  procured  several  wise  laws  to  be  made 
for  regulating  their  commercial  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Of  these  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
only  one,  whose  salutary  effects  were  extensive  and 
of  long  duration.  The  great  diversity  of  weights 
and  measures  in  different  parts  of  England  was  very 
perplexing  and  inconvenient,  and  several  laws  had 
been  made  to  reduce  them  to  uniformity ;  bur  inve- 


terate custom  had  hitherto  proved  too  strong  for  all 
these  laws.  An  act  was  made  therefore  in  the  fourth 
j)arliament  of  Henry  VII.  A.D.  1494,  which  pro- 
mised to  be  more  effectual,  because  greater  care  was 
taken  to  secure  its  immediate  execution.  It  was 
enacted,  "  That  unto  the  knights  and  citizens  of 
every  shire  and  city,  assembled  in  this  present  par- 
liament, barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  certain 
burgesses  of  burgh  towns,  before  they  depart  from 
this  present  parliament,  be  delivered  one  of  every 
weight  and  measure,  which  now  our  sovereign  lord 
hath  caused  to  be  made  of  brass,  for  the  common- 
wealth of  all  his  subjects  and  lieges  within  this  his 
realm  of  England,  according  to  the  king  our  sove- 
reign lord's  standard  of  his  exchequer  of  weights 
and  measures."  These  knights,  citizens,  and  bur- 
gesses are  directed  to  deliver  these  brass  weights 
and  measures  to  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  cities 
and  towns  which  they  represented,  according  to  a 
schedule  annexed  to  the  act,  containing  their  names, 
in  number  forty-three.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  districts  around  them,  are 
commanded  to  provide  themselves  before  the  feast 
of  St.  John  Baptist  with  weights  and  measures, 
exactly  agreeable  to  those  brass  standards,  and 
sealed  with  the  letter  H.  crowned,  and  from  thence- 
forward to  use  no  other  weights  or  measures.  The 
mayors  and  bailiffs  in  the  several  cities  and  towns 
are  required  to  call  in  all  the  weights  and  measures 
of  the  people  within  the  jurisdictions  twice  a-year, 
to  examine  them  by  the  standards,  to  break  and 
burn  such  as  were  found  defective,  and  to  fine  their 
proprietors,  for  the  first  offence,  65.  8d. ;  for  the 
second  13s.  4d.  ;  and  for  the  third,  twenty  shillings 
and  the  punishment  of  the  pillory.  t.Though  the 
king  and  parliament  had  been  at  great  pains  and  no 
little  expense  in  making  this  law  and  providing  for 
its  execution,  it  was  soon  after  found  that  a  mistake 
had  been  committed,  and  that  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures which  had  been  sent  to  the  several  cities  and 
towns  were  not  exactly  agreeable  to  the  standards 
in  the  exchequer.  This  mistake  was  rectified  by  an 
act  made  by  the  next  parliament  1496.  By  that 
act  the  mayors  and  bailiffs  of  the  cities  and  towns 
to  which  weights  and  measures  had  been  sent,  were 
commanded  to  return  them  to  the  exchequer,  there 
to  be  broken  in  pieces,  and  new  ones  more  correct 
to  be  sent  in  their  room.  While  these  laws  were 
strictly  executed  they  were  not  ineffectual.  But  as 
the  strict  execution  of  them  was  attended  with  no 
little  trouble,  and  various  inconveniences  to  the  ma^ 
ijistratesof  towns  and  cities,  it  was  gradually  relaxed, 
and  the  former  irregularities  in  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  time  returned. 

Though  Sir  John  Cabot  had  discovered  the  isles 
of  Newfoundland  and  St.  John,  and  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  had  taken  possession  of  them 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England  so  early  as  A.D. 
1497,  no  attempt  was  made  to  establish  colonies  in 
any  of  these  couutries.  But  Henry  VII.  soon  after 
began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  forming  colonies  in  the 
New  World,  or  at  least  to  encourage  his  subjects  to 
form  them.  This  appears  from  a  commission  which 
he  granted  A.D.  1501,  to  Hugh  Elliot  and  Thomas 
Ashurst,  merchants  in  Bristol,  John  Gunsalus  and 
Francis  Fernandus,  natives  of  Portugal,  "  To  sail 
with  as  many  ships  and  mariners  as  they  thought 
proper,  with  English  colours,  into  the  parts  and 
countries  of  the  eastern,  western,  southern,  and 
northern  seas,  to  discover,  recover,  and  investigate 
any  islands,  coasts,  and  countries  of  heathen  and 
infidel  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  set  up  the  king's 
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I)  anucrs  and  ensigns  in  whatever  town,  castle, 
island,  or  continent  they  should  discover,  and  to 
hold  the  same  for  our  use  as  our  lieutenants.  '2. 
Whenever  any  discovery  shall  be  made,  it  is  our 
will  that  men  and  women  from  England  be  freely 
permitted  to  settle  therein,  and  to  improve  the  same, 
under  the  protection  of  these  grantees."  From 
hence  it  appears,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  these 
adventurers  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  country  they 
hoped  to  discover,  and  that  the  king  approved  of 
their  design.  What  discoveries  they  made  we  are 
not  informed,  but  it  is  certain  they  did  not  plant  a 
colony  ;  no  permanent  colony  was  established  by 
the  English  in  any  part  of  the  New  World  for  a 
whole  century  after  the  date  of  this  grant. 

Henry  Vll.  was  too  fond  of  money  not  to  be  a 
friend  to  trade,  which  added  to  his  own  revenues,  as 
well  as  to  the  riches  of  his  subjects ;  and  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  commerce  and  wealth  of 
England  increased  considerably  under  his  govern- 
ment. The  chronicler  Hall  thus  concludes  his 
character  of  Henry  VH. :  "  Surely  this  good  prince 
did  not  devour  and  consume  the  substance  and 
riches  of  his  realm  ;  for,  by  his  high  policy,  he 
marvellously  enriched  his  realm  and  himself,  and 
yet  left  his  subjects  in  high  wealth  and  prosperity. 
The  proof  whereof  is  manifestly  apparent,  by  the 
great  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  yearly  brought 
into  this  realm,  both  in  plate,  money,  and  bullion, 
by  merchants  passing  and  repassing  out  and  into 
this  realm  with  merchandise,  to  whom  he  himself  of 
ais  own  goods  lent  money  largely,  without  any  gain 
or  profit,  to  the  intent  that  merchandise,  being  of 
all  crafts  the  chief  arte,  to  all  men  both  most  profit- 
able and  necessary,  might  be  the  more  plcntifuller 
used,  haunted,  and  employed  in  his  realms  and  do- 
minions." Henry  was  possessed  of  those  qualities 
which  contribute  most  effectually  to  render  their  pos- 
sessors rich.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
arts  and  pretences  of  exacting  money  from  his  sub- 
jects, and  insisted  on  whatever  he  pretended  to  be 
his  right  with  unrelenting  rigour  ;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  an  anxious  economist,  and  kept  most  exact 
accounts  of  all  his  expenses,  even  the  most  trifling. 
But  with  all  his  arts  of  getting  and  saving  money, 
he  could  not  have  accumulated  so  great  a  mass  of 
treasure  as  he  left  in  his  cofl"ers  at  his  death,  if  his 
subjects,  particularly  his  mercantile  subjects,  had 
not  been  opulent  for  those  times.  The  accounts  we 
have  of  the  amount  of  these  treasures  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  affirms,  that  they 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  five  millions  three 
hundred  thousand  pound?.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  states 
them  at  four  millions  and  a  half,  besides  wrought 
plate,  jewels,  and  rich  furniture.  These  accounts, 
though  seemingly  well  attested,  arc  hardly  credible. 
One  would  rather  be  inclined  to  think  that  there 
was  not  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom  in  those 
times,  bcff -fe  any  of  the  precious  metals  from  the 
New  World  had  reacb'-.d  England.  The  account 
given  by  Lord  Bacon  '.n  probably  more  correct. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  ihrone  of 
England  was  no  disadvantage  to  trade,  though  he 
did  not  understand  it  so  well  nor  attend  to  it  so 
much  as  Imh  fat'jer  had  done.  He  was  young,  osten- 
tatious, and  f'/iid  of  pleasure  ;  possessed  of  a  prodi- 
gious mass  '.(  treasure,  and  unboundedly  expensive 
in  his  household,  dresH,  tournaments,  digguisings, 
and  divr.-iions  of  all  kinds.  He  was  too  well  imi- 
tated ii  this  Hplcndid  expensive  way  of  living  by 
tbow  of  the  nobility  and  men  of  fortune,  who  fre- 
^o^ated  the  court,  and  aspired  to  the  notice  and  fa- 


vour of  the  youthful  monarch.  This  occasioned  a 
great  demand  for  many  costly  commodities,  as 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver,  velvets,  silks,  embroideries, 
jewels,  plate,  wines,  spices,  &c.,  and  that  demand 
was  supplied  by  trade.  This  trade  was  for  some 
time  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  F'loreuce,  to  whom  the  strongest  as 
surauces  were  given  of  safety  and  friendly  neat 
uient  in  the  ports  of  England.  By  degrees,  how 
ever,  these  foreigners  became  so  unpopular,  that  it 
was  hardly  in  the  power  of  government  to  protect 
them ;  and  this  trade  came  gradually  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  merchants.  We  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  great  importation  of  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of 
silver,  vandekin,  velvet,  damask,  sutin,  sarcenet, 
sarston,  camlet,  and  other  cloths  of  silk,  and  of  silk 
and  gold  and  silver,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign, 
from  an  act  of  parliament  A  D.  1513,  in  which  it  is 
said,  "  that  three  or  four  thousand  pieces  of  these 
cloths  were  commonly  imported  in  one  ship."  This 
trade  was  more  profitable  to  the  merchants  than  to 
their  country. 

That  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  which  had 
sprung  uj)  in  the  preceding  reign  still  continued 
and  increased,  and  the  circle  of  trade  was  gradually 
enlarged.  The  trade  of  the  English  in  the  Medi- 
terranean was  become  so  considerable,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  consul  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  in  the  Archipelago,  A.D.  1513.  Though 
no  English  colonies  were  as  yet  settled  in  any  part 
of  the  New  World,  it  appears  that  the  merchants 
carried  on  a  trade  with  these  countries,  and  even 
with  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  which  had  been 
seized  and  settled  by  the  Spaniards;  and  that  the) 
had  agents  residing  in  some  of  these  islands,  parti- 
cularly in  the  great  island  of  Cuba,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  trade.  Many  voyages  were  under- 
taken in  this  reign  for  the  discovery  of  unknown 
countries,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  trade; 
but  the  accounts  we  have  of  these  voyages  are  very 
short  and  imperfect.  It  appears  that  Henry  VIII. 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  for  making  discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea,  A.D.  151(3,  and  gave  the  command  of  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Pert,  Vice-admiral  of  England,  and  the  fa- 
mous Sebastian  Cabot;  but  all  we  know  further  of 
this  expedition  is,  that  it  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to 
the  cowardice  of  Sir  Thomas  Pert.  A  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Thome,  of  Bristol,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  traders  and  boldest  adventurers  in  England 
in  this  reign.  He  had  not  only  factors  residing  in 
Cuba,  but  he  sent  agents  in  the  Spanish  fleets,  fur- 
nished with  great  sums  of  money,  to  bring  him 
exact  descriptions  and  charts  of  the  seas,  rivers,  and 
lands,  visited  by  these  fleets.  By  his  letters,  he 
earnestly  entreated  Henry  VIII.  not  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  ill  success  of  his  first  attempts  to  make 
discoveries,  but  to  persevere  and  to  direct  his  re- 
searches towards  the  north,  for  which  his  dominions 
were  most  conveniently  situated.  He  gave  the 
king  also  some  very  prudent  advice  for  conducting 
his  future  voyages  of  discovery  ;  but  what  regard 
was  paid  to  the  entreaties  and  advice  we  are  not 
informed.  William  Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  father 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  made  three 
very  successful  voyages  in  a  ship  of  his  own  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  iii  his  passage  he  traded  with 
the  negroes  of  Guinea.  Hawkins  became  so  great 
a  favourite  of  the  Brazilians,  that  one  of  their  kings 
came  voluntarily  with  him  into  England,  and  being 
presented  to  Henry  VIII.  at  Whitehall,  excited 
great  admiration  by  the  strangeness  of  his  drew 
I  uud  appearance.    A  merchant,  nauied  Ilorc,  of  Lon 
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don,  who  was  an  accomplished  gentleman,  as  wEil 
as  an  adventurous  merchant,  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  Hawkins.  Having  prevailed  upon  thirty  young 
gentlemen  to  accompany  him  in  a  Toyage  of  disco- 
very, they  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  April  A.D. 
153G,  with  two  ships,  the  Trinity  and  Minion,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.  After  a  tedious 
voyage  of  about  two  months,  they  discovered  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  some  time  after,  arrived 
at  the  island  since  called  Newfoundland.  They 
sailed  along  the  coasts  of  that  island,  endeavouring, 
but  in  vain,  to  gain  some  communication  with  the 
natives,  till  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  they 
were  by  degrees  reduced  to  such  extreme  distress, 
that  they  came  to  a  resolution  to  determine,  by 
casting  lots,  which  of  them  should  be  first  sacrificed 
to  the  preservation  of  their  companions.  But  a 
French  ship  approached,  which  the  perishing  Eng- 
lish immediately  assaulted  and  seized,  and,  to  their 
inexpressible  joy,  found  her  almost  loaded  with  pro- 
visions. They  removed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
provisions  into  their  ships,  and  set  sail  for  England. 
They  arrived  at  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall  in  October  the 
same  year;  but  so  emaciated,  that  their  nearest  re- 
lations could  hardly  recognise  them.  Other  evi- 
dence, if  it  were  necessary,  might  be  produced,  to 
prove  that  the  English  in  this  reign  enlarged  the 
circle  of  their  trade,  by  visiting  several  countries 
with  which  they  had  formerly  been  unacquainted. 

Henry  VIII.  endeavoiued  to  encourage  commerce 
by  various  other  methods.  He  made  commercial 
treaties  with  almost  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe;  in  which,  and  in  his  other  treaties,  he 
took  care  to  secure  certain  privileges  to  hi*  mercan- 
tile subjects.  In  his  reign,  and  most  probably  by 
his  influence,  several  acts  of  parliament  were  made 
for  removing  all  obstructions  to  navigation  out  of 
the  great  rivers,  and  for  deepening  smaller  ones,  to 
make  them  navigable.  He  repaired  the  harbours  of 
Scarborough,  Southampton,  and  several  other 
fcwns;  and  on  the  port  of  Dover  alone  he  expended 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  pounds.  He 
built  a  great  many  strong  forts  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  the  most  exposed  parts  of  coasts,  for  the 
security  of  shipping  and  of  the  country.  Great  pains 
were  taken  in  this  reign  to  clear  the  surrounding 
seas  of  pirates ;  and  the  king  on  some  occasions  dis- 
covered the  greatest  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  his 
merchants'  ships.  For  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, the  famous  maritime  guild  or  fraternity  called 
the  Trinity-house  of  Deptford,  was  instituted,  A.D. 
J512;  and  similar  fraternities  were  soon  after  esta- 
blished at  Hull  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  the 
instruction  and  examination  of  pilots,  erecting  of 
beacons,  light-houses  and  buoys,  and  for  various 
purposes,  to  prevent  shipwrecks.  But  it  is  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  he  may  be  styled  the 
founder  of  the  royal  navy  of  England,  by  appointing 
a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  by 
erecting  storehouses  for  all  manner  of  naval  stores, 
and  making  yards  and  docks  at  Woolwich  and 
Deptford  for  building  and  equipping  ships  of  war. 
From  these  and  other  facts  that  might  have  been 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears  that  Henry  VIII.  paid 
no  little  attention  to  trade,  and  that  his  endeavours 
to  promote  and  encourage  it  were  not  altogether 
in  vain. 

But  though  the  intention  of  Henry  and  his  mini- 
sters were  favourable  to  commerce,  their  knowledge 
of  it  was  so  imperfect,  that  not  a  few  of  their  laws 
and  regulations  were  rather  hurtful  than  beneficial. 
Of  this  it  would  be  easy  to  give  many  examples,  but 


a  few  will  be  sufficient.  What  could  be  more  un- 
reasonable in  itself,  or  more  obstructive  to  the  free- 
dom of  commerce,  than  that  law,  which  was  so 
frequently  renewed  and  so  strongly  enforced,  against 
the  exportation  of  gold  or  silver  in  coin  or  bullion, 
and  commanding  all  native  merchants  to  import  a 
certain  quantity  of  these  precious  metals  in  everv 
ship ;  and  obliging  foreign  merchants  to  invest  all 
the  money  they  received  for  the  goods  they  imported 
in  the  commodities  of  the  country  ?  Several  corpo- 
rations obtained  monopolies  by  acts  of  parliament, 
which  must  have  been  hurtful  both  to  trade  and 
manufactures;  and  they  obtained  them  on  very 
strange  suggestions.  The  bailiffs  and  burgesses  of 
Bridport  in  Dorsetshire  presented  a  petition  to  par- 
liament A.D.  1529,  representing  that  the  people  of 
their  town  had  been  in  use,  time  out  of  mind,  to 
make  the  most  part  of  the  great  cables,  hawsers, 
ropes,  and  other  tackling  for  the  royal  navy,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  all  other  ships  within  the 
realm,  by  which  their  town  was  right  well  main- 
tained. But  that  of  late  years  certain  evil-disposed 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  had  begun  to  make 
cables,  hawsers,  and  ropes,  by  which  their  town  of 
Bridport  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  the 
prices  of  cables,  haw'sers,  and  ropes,  were  greatly 
enhanced.  The  first  of  these  allegations  might  be 
true ;  but  the  second  was  certainly  a  most  impudent 
and  glaring  falsehood.  The  increase  of  manufac- 
tures could  not  raise  the  price  of  the  goods  manu- 
factured. It  must  have  had  a  contrary  efi'ect, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  real  grievance  of  the 
good  people  of  Bridport.  On  this  false  and  absurd 
suggestion,  an  act  was  made  that  all  the  hemp  that 
grew  within  five  miles  of  Bridport  should  be  sold 
only  in  that  town,  and  that  no  person  within  five 
miles  of  Bridport  should  make  any  cables,  hawsers, 
ropes,  hilters,  &c.,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the 
goods  they  made ;  an  act  no  less  imprudent  than  it 
was  unjust.  One  other  example  will  be  sufiicient 
to  convince  us,  that  very  pernicious  laws  were  made 
in  this  period,  on  very  absurd  pretences.  The  city 
of  Worcester,  the  towns  of  Evesham,  Droitwich, 
Kidderminster,  and  Bromesgrove,  represented  to 
parliament,  A.D.  1533,  that  the  said  city  and  towns 
were  well  inhabited,  and  their  inhabitants  well 
maintained,  by  making  woollen  cloths  of  various 
kinds ;  but  that  of  late  years,  divers  persons  dwell- 
ing in  the  hamlets,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  shire 
of  Worcester,  for  their  own  lucre,  had  begun  to 
exercise  cloth-making  of  all  kinds,  to  the  great 
decay,  depopulation,  and  ruin  of  the  said  city  and 
towns.  Upon  this  representation,  an  act  was  made, 
that  no  person  of  any  degree  in  Worcestershire 
should  make  any  cloth  to  be  sold,  except  such  per- 
sons as  resided  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  or  in  the 
towns  of  Evesham,  Droitwich,  Kidderminster,  or 
Bromesgrove.  That  such  restrictive  laws  were  un- 
friendly and  hurtful  both  to  trade  and  manufactures 
is  obvious,  though  it  was  certainly  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislators  to  hurt  them.  But  notwithstand- 
ing these  and  several  other  obstructions  to  trade 
which  might  have  been  mentioned,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  commerce  of  England  was  consi- 
derably extended  during  this  period. 

As  money  and  ships  are  two  great  instruments  of 
commerce,  without  which  it  cannot  be  carried  on, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  state 
of  them. 

Though  a  pound  is  one  of  the  most  common  de- 
nominations of  money,  it  never  was  a  real  coin, 
either   in  gold  or  silver,    in  anv  age  or  country 
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Such  large  and  ponderous  coins  wou'd  have  been 
in  many  respects  inconvenient.  But  for  many  a^cs, 
both  in  Britain  and  in  other  countries,  that  num- 
ber of  smaller  coins  which  was  denominated  a  pound 
in  computation,  or  a  pound  in  tale,  really  contained 
a  pound  of  silver ;  and  they  might  have  been  and 
frequently  were  weighed,  us  well  as  numbered,  to 
ascertain  their  value.  If  the  number  of  coins  that 
were  denominated  a  pound  in  tale  did  not  actually 
make  a  pound  in  weight,  an  additional  number  of 
coins  were  thrown  into  the  scale  to  make  up  the 
weight.  This  was  a  fair  and  honest  practice  ;  the 
de])arture  from  which  occasioned  many  difficulties, 
mistakes,  and  impositions  in  money  transactions, 
Doth  in  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Edward  I.,  having  exhausted  his  treasures  by  his 
long  and  expensive  wars  with  Scotland,  coined  a 
greater  number  of  pennies,  halfpennies,  and  far- 
things, out  of  a  pound  of  silver  than  formerly ; 
which  gave  rise  to  the  distinction  between  the  pound 
in  weight  and  the  pound  in  tale.  The  difference  at 
first  was  very  small,  and  hardly  perceptible;  but  it 
gradually  increased  in  every  succeeding  reign;  and 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  the  nominal  pound, 
or  the  pound  in  talc,  was  little  more  than  half  a 
real  pound  in  weight,  and  contained  only  as 
much  silver  as  thirty-one  shillings  of  our  money 
at  present. 

Groats,  weighing  each  forty-three  grains,  had 
been  hitherto  the  largest  silver  coins  :  but  Henry 
VIJ.,  A.D.  1504,  coined  shillings,  then  commonly 
called  festoons,  each  weighing  144  grains,  equal  to 
three  groats,  and  to  twelve  pennies.  They  were 
fair  and  beautiful  coins  for  those  times;  but  they 
are  now  become  so  exceedingly  rare,  that  it  is 
imagined  that  no  great  numoers  of  them  were 
coined. 

Henry  VII.  made  several  alterations  in  the  form 
and  devices  of  the  coins  of  England.  Instead  of 
the  full  face  that  ajipeared  on  the  coins  of  former 
kings,  and  which  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to 
the  prince  intended  to  be  represented,  his  face  ap- 
pears in  profile,  and  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
his  real  countenance.  Still  iurther  to  distinguish 
his  coins  from  those  of  preceding  or  subsequent 
kings  of  the  same  name,  the  number  VII.  was 
added  immediately  after  the  name ;  this  jjractice 
has  been  followed  by  all  his  successors.  He  laid 
aside  the  open  crown  of  former  kings,  and  appears 
upon  his  coins  with  an  arched  imperial  crown,  sur- 
mounted by  the  globe  and  cross.  To  prevent  clip- 
ping, he  caused  a  circle  to  be  made  at  the  very  edge 
of  his  coins.  The  silver  coins  of  Henry  VIl.  were 
shillings  or  festoons,  groats,  half-groats,  pennies, 
halfpennies,  and  farthings,  of  the  same  v  ight  and 
value  with  those  of  his  two  predecessors,  tdward 
IV.  and  Richard  III. 

Henry  VII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  goW  as  well 
aa  of  «ilvcr  ;  but  his  gold  coins  in  genc'al  bore  tlie 
•anic  names,  and  were  of  the  same  weight  and  value 
with  those  of  his  two  predecessors,  which  have  been 
already  described.  He  was  however  the  tirst  king 
of  England  who  coined  those  large  and  beautiful 
pieces  of  gold  called  sovereigns,  value  forty-two 
jhillingn  of  those  times,  and  half-sovereigns,  value 
wenty-one  shillings;  he  coined  also  quadruple  sove- 
'«igai,  weighing  e:u-h  an  ounce  of  gold;  but  these 
last  were  undoubtedly  designed  for  medals,  and  not 
for  current  coins.  The  gold  coin*  of  Henry  VII., 
41  they  are  enumerated  in  an  act  of  parliament 
A.D.  15*J.i,    were  lovereigns  and  bnif-sovercigus, 


ryals,  half-ryals,  and  quarter-ryals,  nobles  and  half- 
nobles.  All  the  coins  of  Henry  VII.,  both  of  gold 
and  silver,  were  of  standard  purity. 
I  Henry  VIII.  coined  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
his  long  reign.  In  the  former  part  of  it,  his  coins 
were  of  the  same  kinds  and  of  the  same  weight  and 
fineness  with  those  of  his  predecessors,  which  have 
been  described.  But  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
after  he  had  squandered  all  his  father's  treasures, 
the  grants  he  had  received  from  parliament,  and  the 
great  sums  he  had  derived  from  the  dissolution  of 
the  religious  houses,  he  began  to  diminish  his  coins 
both  in  weight  and  fineness.  This  diminution  at 
first  was  small,  in  hopes  perhaps  that  it  would  not 
be  perceived;  but  aficr  he  had  got  into  this  fatal 
career,  he  proceeded  by  rapid  steps  to  the  most  per 
nicious  lengths.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  silver  money  of  all  the  dift'erent  kinds  was 
coined,  which  had  only  one  half  silver  and  the  other 
half  alloy.  He  did  not  even  stop  here  ;  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign  he  coined  money  that  had  only 
four  ounces  of  silver  and  cignt  ounces  of  alloy  in 
the  pound  weight;  and  the  nominal  pound  of  this 
base  money  was  worth  only  nine  shillings  and  three- 
pence three  farthings  of  our  present  money.  He 
began  to  debase  his  gold  coins  at  the  same  time, 
and  proceeded  by  the  same  degrees.  But  it  would 
be  tedious  to  follow  him  in  every  step.  In  this  de- 
graded and  debased  condition  Henry  VIII.  left  the 
money  of  his  kingdom  to  his  son  and  successor  Ed- 
ward VI.  This  shameful  debasement  of  the  money 
of  his  kingdom  was  one  of  the  most  imprudent, 
dishonourable,  and  pernicious  measures  of  his  reign; 
it  was  productive  of  innumerable  inconveniences  and 
great  perplexity  in  business  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
restoration  of  it  to  its  standard  purity  was  found  to 
be  a  worK  of  great  difficulty. 

It  had  long  been  a  great  obstruction  to  trade  and 
to  improvements  of  every  kind,  that  lending  money 
upon  interest  was  declared  by  the  church  to  be 
usury,  and  highly  criminal  in  Christians.  This 
prevented  laws  being  made  for  regulating  the  rate 
of  interest;  and  the  money-lenders  (many  of  whom 
were  Jews)  took  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  the 
borrowers,  and  exacted  most  exorbitant  interest. 
They  had  invented  also  several  curious  devices  to 
elude  the  penalties  of  the  laws  against  usury.  Of 
these  evils  many  complaints  had  been  made;  and 
by  an  act  of  parliament  A.U.  154."),  the  interest  of 
money  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent.;  and  if  any  person 
took  more,  he  was  to  forfeit  three  times  the  sum 
lent,  the  one-half  to  the  king,  and  the  other  to  the 
informer.  In  the  same  act,  the  various  tricks  and 
devices  ihat  had  been  practised  by  the  money- 
lenders, to  cscaj)e  the  penalties  of  the  laws  against 
usury,  are  enuiiierated  and  prohibited. 

As  money  was  certainly  more  plentiful  in  Britain, 
and  the  prices  of  provisions  and  the  other  neces- 
saries of  life  were  higher  in  this  than  in  the  preced- 
ing period,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
])eiise  of  living  was  nine  or  ten  times  cheaper  in 
nominal  pounds  than  it  is  at  present.  By  an  act 
of  parliament,  A.U.  1515,  it  was  provided,  that 
when  the  church  of  a  small  parish,  whose  benefice 
did  not  exceed  six  pounds  a-year,  was  situated 
within  a  mile  of  another  church,  the  small  parish 
might  bo  annexed  to  that  otlicr  church.  I'ur  thif 
two  reasons  are  assigned:  Isl,  That  it  would  save 
the  expense  of  keeping  up  two  churches.  '2d,  That 
six  pounds  a-year  was  too  scanty  a  living  for  a 
pari^sh  priest.  And  certainly  the  same  is  said  of 
almost  ten  times  six,  or  aixty  pounds  at  present. 
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By  another  clause  in  the  same  act  it  is  provided, 
that  if  the  parishioners  of  the  small  parish  annexed, 
shall  within  a  year  raise  their  benefice  to  eight 
pounds  a-year,  the  annexation  shall  be  dissolved; 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  this  parliament,  eight 
pounds  was  a  competent  living  for  the  minister  of  a 
small  parish.  And  can  more  be  said  of  ten  times 
eight,  or  eighty  pounds  a-year  in  our  times?  If 
we  wish  therefore  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  real 
riches  of  persons  in  the  different  ranks  in  society 
at  two  different  and  distant  periods,  we  must  not 
only  take  into  the  account  the  quantity  of  money 
which  they  possessed,  but  chiefly  the  quantity  of 
all  other  things  which  that  money  could  have  pur- 
chased. And  we  must  also  consider  the  various 
wants  which  civilization  introduces,  the  relative 
situation  of  various  classes,  and  the  general  altera- 
tion of  rights  and  expectations  which  new  modes  of 
life  create.  Thus,  for  example,  the  wages  of  a 
common  labourer  in  the  present  period  were  only 
threepence  a-day;  but  he  was  really  as  rich,  and 
could  live  as  well,  or  better  than  a  labourer  in  our 
times  who  earns  thirty-pence  a-day.  The  same 
reasoning  will  hold  good  with  respect  to  persons  in 
all  the  other  ranks  in  society.  Money  is  not  only 
a  capital  article  in  commerce,  but  it  is  a  kind  of 
commercial  barometer.  When  money  is  scarce 
it  is  dear,  and  all  other  things  are  cheap.  When 
money  abounds,  it  is  cheap,  and  all  other  things  are 
dear.  This  bears  hardest  upon  stipendiaries,  who 
have  a  certain  fixed  income  in  money ;  because, 
as  money  increases,  the  value  of  their  income 
gradually  decreases,  and  in  time  becomes  quite  in- 
competent. 

As  ships  are  no  less  necessary  to  foreign  and 
even  to  coasting  commerce  than  money,  the  state 
of  shipping  requires  some  of  our  attention  in  every 
period. 

The  ships  that  had  been  formerly  employed  by 
the  merchants  of  Britain  in  foreign  trade  were  in 
general  small,  many  of  them  under  fifty,  and  few  of 
them  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  A  few 
ships  of  greater  burthen  are  mentioned  by  our  his- 
torians, but  they  are  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  prodi- 
gies. But  after  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
when  more  distant  voyages  were  undertaken,  the 
merchants  of  England  began  to  build  larger  and 
stouter  ships.  In  this  they  were  assisted  and  encou- 
raged by  Henry  VII.,  who  built  several  large  ships, 
which  he  freighted  to  the  merchants  when  they  were 
not  employed  in  the  public  service.  The  ship  in 
which  Mr.  William  Hawkins  of  Plymouth  made 
three  successful  voyages  to  the  Brazils  and  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  (the  first  in  1530,}  is  represented 
as  a  ship  of  uncommon  magnitude,  a  stout  ship,  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons. 

But  if  the  merchant  ships  were  now  in  general 
larger  and  better  built  than  those  of  preceding 
times,  the  ships  designed  for  war  were,  it  is  said, 
augmented  in  size  and  strength  in  a  much  greater 
proportion.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  great  importance  of  superiority  at  sea 
was  well  understood  ;  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  se- 
veral maritime  states  of  Europe  began  to  vie  with 
each  other  which  of  them  should  have  the  largest 
and  stoutest  ships  of  war.  Henry  VIII.  built  several 
large  ships,  particularly  one  named  the  Reg«at,  of 
1000  tons,  which  required  a  crew  of  800  men.  The 
king  of  France  had  also  a  number  of  great  ships,  of 
whicliihe  Cordelier  was  by  far  the  greatest,  and  con- 
tained accommodation  for  1 100  men.  These  two  noble 
ships,  the  Regent  and  Cordelier,  having  grappled  with 


one  another  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  port  of  Brest,  A.D. 
1512,  they  were  both  burned,  with  every  person  on 
board.  To  replace  the  Regent,  Henry  VIII.  soonafter 
built  another  ship  of  the  same  burthen,  but  far  more 
splendid  and  ornamental,  called  the  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu.  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  we  are  told, 
engaged  also  in  this  noble  contest,  and  resolved  to 
build  a  greater  ship  than  any  that  had  yet  appeared. 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  who  gives  the  roost  circum- 
stantial description  of  this  famous  ship,  which  was 
called  the  Great  Michael,  says,  that  he  received  his 
information  from  Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo,  who 
was  her  quarter  master,  and  Robert  Bartyne,  who 
was  master-skipper.  As  this  writer  seems  to  have 
been  so  well  informed,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
give  his  description  of  this  famous  ship  in  his  own 
words,  changing  only  a  few  of  them  that  would  be 
unintelligible  to  an  English  reader. 

"  In  the  same  year  (1512)  the  king  of  Scotland 
bigged  a  great  ship,  called  the  Great  Michael,  which 
was  the  greatest  ship  and  of  the  most  strength  that 
ever  sailed  in  England  or  France  :  for  this  ship  was 
of  so  great  stature,  and  took  so  much  timber,  that, 
except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the  woods  in  Fife, 
which  was  oak  wood,  besides  all  timber  that  was 
gotten  out  of  Norroway ;  for  she  was  so  strong  and 
of  so  great  length  and  breadth,  to  wit,  she  was 
twelve-score  feet  of  length,  and  thirty-six  feet 
within  the  sides.  All  the  wrights  of  Scotland,  yea 
and  manv  other  strangers,  were  at  her  device,  by 
the  king's  commandment,  who  wrought  very  busily 
in  her;  but  it  was  year  and  day  ere  she  was  com- 
plete. This  great  ship  cumbered  Scotland  to  get 
her  to  the  sea.  From  that  time  that  she  was  afloat, 
and  her  masts  and  sails  complete,  with  robes  and 
ancores  efliering  thereto,  she  was  counted  to  the  king 
to  be  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  expences,  besides 
her  artillery,  which  was  very  great  and  costly  to 
the  king,  and  besides  all  the  rest  of  her  furniture.* 
She  had  three  hundred  mariners  to  sail  her ;  she 
had  six-score  gunners  to  use  her  artillery,  and  had 
a  thousand  men  of  war,  besides  her  captains,  skip- 
pers, and  quarter-masters.  If  any  man  believe  that 
this  description  of  the  ship  is  not  of  verity  as  we 
have  written,  let  him  pass  to  the  gate  of  Tillibarden, 
and  there  before  the  same  ye  will  see  the  length 
and  breadth  of  her  planted  with  hawthorn  by  the 
Wright  that  helped  to  make  her."  Such  is  the  de- 
scription of  this  ship  given  by  Pitscottie,  and  he 
certainly  believed  it  to  be  true.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  misinformed  in  some  things,  par- 
ticularly that  she  had  a  thousand  fighting  men  on 
board,  which  is  hardly  credible. 

King  James  sent  this  great  ship,  with  *.wo  other 
gallant  ships,  the  Margaret  and  the  James,  and  a 
tleet  of  smaller  vessels,  having  an  army  on  board, 
to  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France,  against  a 
threatened  invasion  of  that  kingdom  by  the  English, 
which  soon  after  took  place.  The  Great  Michael 
never  returned  to  Scotland,  but  was  sold  by  the 
duke  of  Albany  to  the  king  of  France,  A.D.  1514, 
for  40,000  francs ;  a  very  great  sum  in  those  times. 
James  IV.,  who  had  a  taste  for  maritime  affairs,  ap 
pears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  raising  a  royal 
navy  ;  but,  by  his  untimely  death,  that  design  was 
blasted.  Henry  VIII.,  who  may  be  justly  styled 
the  founder  of  the  English  na%y,  had  formed  the 
same  design  about  the  same  time  ;  but  as  he  survived 
King  James  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  was  at 

*  30,0001.  Scots  at  that  time  contaiaed  as  much  silver  as 
15,0001.  sterling  .it  present 
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the  head  of  a  much  greater,  more  powerful,  and 
opulent  nation,  he  made  much  {rreater  jirogrcss  in 
tlie  execution  of  that  design  ;  and  at  his  death  he 
lufi  a  fleet  greatly  superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
prince  in  Europe.  Some  of  Henry's  predecessors 
had  a  fe\»  ships,  which  they  employed  sometimes  in 
trade,  and  sometimes  in  war ;  hut  they  did  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  navy.  At  the  death  of  Henry 
VIH.  the  navy  of  England  was  on  a  very  difi'erent 
footing;  it  consisted  of  ti  fly -three  ships  belonging  to 
the  crown,  and  only  equipped  for  war.  Some  of 
these  ships  were  of  great  magnitude :  the  Henry 
Grace  de  Dieu  was  of  1000  tons;  she  carried  19 
brass  and  103  iron  guns ;  and  her  complement  of 
men  consisted  of  349  soldiers,  301  mariners,  and  50 
gunners.  There  was  another  ship  of  700  tons,  two 
of  600.  and  two  of  500,  and  the  tonnage  of  the 
whole  fleet  was  6255  tons.  More  evidence,  if  it  was 
necessary,  might  be  produced  to  prove,  that  the 
ships  employed  in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland, 
both  in  trade  and  war,  in  this  period,  were  in  ge- 
neral larger,  stronger,  and  better  built  than  in  any 
former  time;  which  is  a  strong  presumptive  proof 
that  the  commerce  and  opulence  of  the  country 
had  increased. 

The  trade  of  England  was  still  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  by  two  great  companies  ;  the  company  of 
the  German  merchants  of  steelyaid,  and  the  com- 
))any  of  the  merchant-adventurers  of  England.  The 
first  of  these  companies  was  the  richest,  the  most 
ancient,  and  for  several  ages  the  most  favoured  by 
the  kings  of  England,  to  whom  they  made  valuable 
])rfsents.  This  company  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  foreigners.  They  became  at  length  so 
unpojmlar,  that  their  persons  were  often  insulted, 
and  their  goods  plundered  by  the  populace  of  Lon- 
don. The  company  of  merchant-adventurers  con- 
sisted wholly  of  Englishmen,  and  every  English 
merchant  was  admitted  a  member  of  it  on  paying  a 
small  fine.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  government  to  divide  the  trade  of  England 
between  these  two  companies  ;  and  certain  branches 
of  it  were  allotted  to  each  of  them  in  their  charters, 
with  strict  prohibitions  not  to  exceed  their  bounds. 
But  the  love  of  gain  is  not  to  be  restrained  by  the 
prohibitions  of  charters.  These  two  companies  en- 
rroached  on  each  other's  privileges,  and  brought 
ftilter  complaints  against  one  another  before  the 
king  and  council.  The  complaints  of  the  merchant- 
adventurers  were  weU  founded  ;  the  injuries  they 
bad  received  from  the  other  company  were  very 
great,  and  ought  to  have  been  redressed ;  but  their 
antagonists  had  powerful  protectors  at  court,  which 
enabled  them  to  repel  all  attacks  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
the  complaints  of  the  merchant-adventurers  jire- 
vailed,  and  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  merchants 
of  the  steelyard  were,  after  mature  deliberation,  re- 
voked, and  their  corporation  abolished,  by  the  privy, 
council.  It  appeared  that  they  had  exported  in 
one  year  44,0(X)  pieces  of  cloth ;  and  as  they  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  alien  duties,  they  had  defrauded 
the  revenue,  and  injured  the  private  adventurors, 
by  colouring,  or  passing  under  their  own  names,  the 
taerchandiiic  of  other  foreigners  to  a  large  amount. 

Of  the  animoiiity  shown  by  the  Englinh  artificers 
to  the  foreign,  and  of  the  general  state  of  com- 
merce, Hume  has  the  following  statements. 

Forr-ign  artificers,  in  general,  much  surpassed  the 
Engliih  in  dexterity,  industry,  and  frugality:  hence 
the  violent  animosity  which  tiic  latter,  on  many  oc- 


casions, expressed  against  any  of  the  former  who 
were  settled  in  England.  The  English  artificers 
complained,  that  all  their  customers  went  to  foreign 
tradesmen;  and,  in  the  year  1517,  being  moved  by 
the  seditious  sermons  of  one  Dr.  Bele,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  L  ncoln,  a  broker,  they  raised  an  insur- 
rection. Tbe  apprentices,  and  others  of  the  poorer 
sort,  in  Lonilon,  began  by  breaking  open  the  prisons, 
where  some  lersons  were  confined  for  insulting  fo- 
reigners. They  next  proceeded  to  the  house  of 
Meutas,  a  Frenchman,  much  hated  by  them;  where 
they  committed  great  disorders;  killed  some  of  his 
servants,  and  plundered  his  goods.  The  mayor 
could  not  appease  them;  nor  Sir  Thomas  More,  late 
under-shenft',  though  much  respected  in  the  city. 
They  also  threatened  Cardinal  Wolsey  with  some 
insult  ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  fortify  his 
house,  and  put  himself  on  his  guard.  Tired  at  last 
with  these  disorders,  they  dispcrsea  themselves ; 
and  the  eails  of  Shrewsbury  and  Surrey  seized  some 
of  them.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  that  women 
should  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk,  and 
that  all  men  should  keep  their  wives  in  their  houses. 
Next  day  the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  into  the  city 
at  the  head  of  thirteen  hundred  armed  men,  and 
made  inquiry  into  the  tumult.  Bele  and  Lincoln, 
and  several  others,  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
condemned  for  treason.  Lincoln  and  thirteen  more 
were  executed.  The  other  criminals,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred,  were  brought  before  the  king, 
with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  cried  for  mercy.  Henry  knew  at  that  time 
how  to  pardon  ;  he  dismissed  them  without  further 
punishment. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artisans  in 
the  city,  that  at  least  fifteen  thousand  Flemings 
alone  were  at  one  time  obliged  to  leave  it,  by  an 
order  of  council,  when  Henry  became  jealous  of 
their  lavour  for  Queen  Catherine.  Henry  nimself 
confesses,  in  an  edict  of  the  star-chamber,  printed 
among  the  statutes,  that  the  foreigners  starved  the 
natives;  and  obliged  them,  from  idleness,  to  have 
recourse  to  theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities. 
He  also  asserts,  that  the  vast  multitude  of  foreigners 
raised  the  price  of  grain  and  bread.  And  to  prevent 
an  increase  of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artificers  were 
prohibited  from  having  above  two  foreigners  in  Iheir 
house,  either  journeymen  or  apprentices.  A  like 
jealousy  arose  against  the  foreign  merchants,  and, 
to  appease  it,  a  law  was  enacted,  obliging  all  deni- 
zens to  pay  the  duties  imposed  upon  aliens.  The 
parliament  had  done  better  to  have  encouraged 
foreign  merchants  and  artisans  to  come  over  in 
greater  numbers  to  England ;  which  might  have 
excited  the  cm\ilation  of  the  natives,  and  have  im- 
proved their  skill.  The  prisoners  in  the  kingdom 
for  debts  and  crimes  are  asserted,  in  an  act  of  par- 
liament, to  be  60,00(t  persons  and  above,  which  is 
scarcely  credible.  Harrison  asserts  that  7*2,000 
criminals  were  executed  during  this  reign  for  theft 
and  robbery,  which  would  amount  to  nearly  2000 
a-year.  He  adds,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  there  were  not  punished  capitally  400  a-year 
If  these  facts  be  just,  there  has  been  a  great  im- 
provement in  morals  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
And  this  improvement  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
increase  of  industry  and  of  the  arts,  which  have 
given  maintenance  and,  what  is  almost  of  equal  im- 
portance, occupation,  to  the  lower  classes. 

There  is  a  remarkable  clause  in  a  statute  passed 
near  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  by  which  we  might 
be  induced  to  believe  that  England  was  extremely 
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decayed  from  the  flourishing  condition  which  it  had 
attained  m  preceding  times.  It  had  been  enacted 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  that  no  magistrate  in 
town  or  borough,  who  by  his  office  ought  to  keep 
assize,  should,  during  the  continuance  of  his  ma 
gistracy,  sell,  either  in  wholesale  or  retail,  any  wine 
or  victuals.  This  law  seemed  equitable,  in  order  to 
prevent  fraud  or  private  views  in  fixing  the  assize  : 
yet  the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign.  The  reason 
assigned  is,  that  "  since  the  making  of  that  statute 
and  ordinance,  many  and  the  most  part  of  all  the 
cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  corporate,  within  the 
realm  of  England,  are  fallen  into  ruin  and  decay, 
and  are  not  inhabited  by  merchants,  and  men  of 
such  substance  as  at  the  time  of  making  that  statute : 
for  at  this  day,  the  dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the 
same  cities  and  boroughs  are  commonly  bakers, 
vintners,  fishmongers,  and  other  victuallers,  and 
there  remain  few  others  to  bear  the  offices."  Men 
have  such  a  propensity  to  exalt  past  times  above 
tbe  present,  that  it  seems  dangerous  to  credit  this 
reasoning  of  the  parliament,  without  further  evi- 
dence to  support  it.  So  different  are  the  views  in 
which  the  same  object  appears,  that  some  may  be 
inclined  to  draw  an  opposite  inference  from  this 
fart.  A  more  regular  police  was  established  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  any  former  period, 
and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice  ;  an  advan- 
tage which  induced  the  men  of  landed  property  to 
leave  the  provincial  towns,  and  to  retire  into  the 
country.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  a  speech  to  parlia- 
ment, represented  it  as  a  proof  of  the  increase  of 
riches,  that  the  customs  had  increased  beyond  what 
they  were  formerly. 

But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce, 
and  industry,  and  populousness  in  England,  the 
statutes  of  this  reign,  except  by  abolishing  monas- 
teries, and  retrenching  holidays,  circumstances  of 
considerable  moment,  were  not  in  other  respects 
well  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil.  The  fixing  of 
the  wages  of  artificers  was  attempted  :*  luxury  in 
apparel  was  prohibited  by  repeated  statutes  ;t  and 
probably  without  effect.  The  chancellor  and  other 
ministers  were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  poultry, 
cheese,  and  butter,  j  A  statute  was  even  passed  to 
fix  the  price  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.§  Beef 
and  pork  were  ordered  to  be  sold  at  a  halfpenny  a 
pound:  mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a 
farthing,  money  of  that  age.  The  preamble  of  the 
statute  says,  that  these  four  species  of  butcher's 
meat  were  the  food  of  the  poorer  sort.  This  act 
was  afterwards  repealed.|| 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  that  an  acre  of  good 
land  in  Cambridgeshire  was  let  at  a  shilling,  or 
about  fifteen-pence  of  our  present  money.  This  is 
at  least  ten  times  cheaper  than  the  usual  rent  at 
present. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  beggars  and 
vagrants  ;  one  of  the  circumstances  in  government 
which  humanity  would  most  powerfully  recommend 
to  a  benevolent  legislator;  which  seems,  at  first 
sight,  the  most  easily  adjusted ;  and  which  is  yet 
the  most  difficult  to  settle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
attain  the  end  without  destroying  industry.  The 
convents  formerly  were  a  support  to  the  poor;  but  at 
the  same  time  tended  to  encourage  idleness  and 
beggary. 

*  6  Hen.  VIII.  e.  3.  t  1  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  6  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  1.  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  t  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  §  24  Hen. 
VIII  c.  3.        II  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  U 


SECTION  V. 

HISTORY    OF    MANNERS,    &C.,    FROM    A.D.    1485,     TO 
A.D.    1547. 

Among  nations  whose  government  is  monarch- 
ical, the  supreme  magistrate  is  exalted  to  a  power, 
and  invoked  by  titles  scarcely  compatible  with  hu- 
man nature ;  while  the  people,  from  whom  his 
authority  originates,  and  on  whose  breath  his  exist- 
ence depends,  are  in  history  regarded  only  as  sub- 
servient to  him.  Their  annals  are  adjusted  and 
marked  by  his  reign,  filled  with  his  public  transact- 
ions or  secret  policy  ;  and  as  every  achievement  is 
ascribed  to  his  auspices,  it  is  his  life  rather  than 
their  history  that  is  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  From  the  public  transactions, 
or  the  dark  and  dishonest  intrigues  of  princes,  the 
transition  to  the  private  character  of  the  people  is 
grateful;  yet  there  our  attention  is  still  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  sovereign,  whose  example  either 
extends  to  society,  or  whose  court  is  an  index  to 
the  manners,  customs,  and  tastes  of  the  ago. 

It  is  observable  that  the  spirit  of  a  nation  is  sub- 
ject to  frequent  and  sudden  vicissitudes;  that  it 
passes  from  the  extremes  of  religious  frenzy,  or 
civil  discord,  to  a  state  of  inactive  and  cold  indif- 
ference. The  English,  after  a  long  interruption, 
obtained  by  the  union  of  the  rival  roses,  the  bless- 
ings of  a  permanent  government  and  domestic 
concord,  and  were  unwilling  to  forfeit  these  by  the 
rash  renewal  of  their  former  troubles.  The  power 
of  the  nobles  was  broken,  and  their  numbers  dimi- 
nished; the  policy  of  the  ciown  had  suppressed 
their  retainers  ;  war,  or  the  progress  of  society,  had 
either  destroyed  or  enfranchised  their  bondsmen  ; 
nor  were  armies  ready  to  start,  as  formerly,  at  the 
sound  of  their  trumpets.  Their  depression,  and 
the  disusage  of  slavery,  produced  a  salutary  altera- 
tion on  the  ranks  of  society,  removing  the  materials 
as  well  as  the  causes  of  future  commotions ;  but  on 
the  removal  of  these,  an  important  change  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  spirit  both  of  the  government  and 
people.  The  regal  power,  counteracted  hitherto 
by  that  of  the  nobles,  subsisted,  after  the  decline  of 
their  influence,  without  opposition  and  without  re- 
straint. Government  was  sanguinary,  the  people 
were  passive,  submissive  to  rapacious  vindictive 
tyrants,  at  whose  pleasure  the  laws  were  either 
superseded  or  perverted.  The  scafi'old  streamed 
with  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  and  the  flames  of  perse- 
cution consumed  the  religious  ;  but  the  people  suf- 
fered with  patience,  resigned  the  constitution  to 
their  monarch,  and  received  as  their  religion  what- 
ever his  caprice  or  his  passions  might  dictate. 
Other  nations,  amidst  the  remains  of  chivalry, 
(the  force  of  which  was  not  yet  exhausted,)  disco- 
vered in  their  government  much  of  their  present 
moderation  and  lenity ;  and  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  the  great  princes,  Charles  and  Francis, 
exhibit  despotic  authority  mitigated  by  refinement, 
mild  in  its  exercise,  and  unstained  by  sanguinary 
exertions  of  power.  In  England,  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment argues  a  more  barbarous  state  of  society. 
The  people  were  inured  to  bloodshed  by  the  civil 
wars ;  and  while  their  own  security  remained  un- 
affected, beheld  the  fate  of  their  superiors  with  su- 
pine indifi'erence,  or  perhaps  with  a  malignant 
pleasure.  Government,  it  is  true,  was  always 
vigilant  to  suppress  their  murmurs;  and  Henry 
Vfll   '"pJD descended  repeatedly  to  court  their  affect- 
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ions ;  religious  contests  served  to  balance  their 
hopes  ami  their  fears ;  and  the  religious  parties 
iuto  which  they  were  divided,  applauded  alleruatcly 
every  tyrannical  action  of  Henry's  reign.  Perhaps 
thev  esteemed  his  character;  but  theirs  is  marked 
bv  a  tame  servility,  unexampled  hitherto  in  the  an- 
nals of  England. 

Their  manners,  though  comparatively  rude,  at- 
tained in  the  present  period  to  a  considerable  re- 
tinement ;  of  which,  however,  it  is  dithcult  to  ascer- 
tain the  precise  degree,  and  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  minute  gradations.  Foreigners  who  visited 
the  country,  have  transmitted  a  favourable  report  of 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  I'olydore  Virgil,  with  a  visible 
partiahty,  pronounces  that  theirs  resembled  the 
Italian  manners;  but  Erasmus  informs  us,  that 
their  manners  participated  of  those  nations  from 
whom  they  originated,  exhibiting  a  mixture  neither 
so  retined  as  the  French,  nor  so  rude  as  the  Ger- 
man.* The  resort  of  foreigners  was  considerable, 
and  apparently  acceptable  to  all  ranks,  the  ple- 
beians excepted,  who,  like  their  own  mastifis,  arc 
still  noted  for  their  antipathy  to  strangers.  The 
nobility  and  gentlemen  of  opulence  began  to  travel 
for  improvement  through  Europe,  to  study  the  lan- 
guages, and  acquire  the  retiuement  of  diiferent 
courts  ;t  and  this  intercourse  with  foreigners  at 
home  and  abroad  contributed,  without  supplanting, 
to  correct  the  rudeness  of  the  national  manners. 
If  the  character,  however,  of  a  court  be  assumed 
from  the  sovereign,  these  manners,  in  the  court  of 
Ilenry  VII.,  must  have  been  rude  indeed.  On  ar- 
riving at  a  village  where  Catharine  of  Arragon,  after 
landing  in  England,  was  lodged  lur  the  night, 
Henry  was  told  that  the  Princess  had  already  re- 
tired to  rest;  but  he  announced  his  intention  of 
visiting  her  bed-side,  obliged  her  to  rise  and  dress 
to  receive  him,  and  affianced  her  that  evening  to  his 
son  Prince  Arthur.  Henry  Vlll.  affected  more 
gallantry,  and  his  court  was  distinguished  by  supe- 
rior politeness;  but  that  romantic  gallantry,  which 
was  congenial  to  Francis  and  to  James  IV.,  was 
adopted  through  emulation,  and  sat  with  visible 
constraint  upon  Charles,  who  disregarded,  and  upon 
Henry  who  lorgot  his  youthful  professions  of  rcsjiect 
f<ir  the  fair.  His  passions  were  impetuous,  his  gal- 
lantry was  indelicate;  yet  his  character,  brave, 
frank,  and  generous,  like  liis  grandfather  Edward — 
though,  likehisfather  Henry.rapaciousandjealous — 
attracted  the  nobility,  and  encouraged  a  magnifi- 
cence unknown  till  then  in  the  English  court.  The 
nobility  who  had  formerly  shunned  the  court,  unless 
at  seasons  when  their  appearance  was  necessary,]; 
began  to  frequent  it  in  Henry's  reign;  they  ex- 
chanfted  their  solitary  dignity  for  social  intercourse, 
e.xhaustcd  their  revenues  in  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence, and  while  their  existence  literally  depended 
on  the  smiles  or  frowns  of  a  capricious  master,  ac- 
quired the  frivolous,  the  pleasing  refinement  of 
courtly  manners. 

But  the  polish  of  courts  is  imparted  only  to  a 
p<irtion  of  society,  and  the  refinement  of  the  people 
may  be  estimated  perhaps  by  their  means  of  im- 

*  Eranniu  promiwd  a  dencriptinn  of  English  iniu,  which  it 
U  to  oc  rcgrrtlrd  ho  did  not  execute. 

t  Surry.  Wyai.  and  olhem,  had  travelled  :  and  It  is  »aid 
tb«l  the  fint  of  the  B<-dr«rd  famllv  dmtinKuinbed  at  court  WM 
a  Mr.  KuJiM-l,  who  bad  acquired  by  travcUmK.  the  langu;iKCS 
of  tl>«  ronUnrnl,  and  wa»  employed  by  Sir  John  Trencbard. 
Dli  liionnAii,  to  att4'nd  on  Philip  of  Auftria  om  an  intcrjireter 
tknoi  hii  Journey  lo  court. 

I  barton  parbanMiit,  or  once  a-yev,  to  perform  their  bo- 


provement,  their  early  education,  nnd  domestic 
manners.  Their  education  in  the  present  period 
was  extremely  defective.  Schools  were  rare  ;  and 
before  the  reformation,  young  men  were  educated 
in  monasteries,  women  in  nunneries;  where  the 
latter  were  instructed  in  writing,  drawing,  confec- 
tionary, needle-work,  and,  what  were  regaided  then 
as  female  accomplishments,  in  physic  and  surgery. 
The  acquisitions  of  the  former  were  confined  to 
writing,  and  a  tincture  probably  of  barbarous  Latin  : 
but  ignorance  was  still  so  common,  that  Fitzherbert 
recommends  to  gentlemen  unable  to  commit  notes 
to  writing,  the  practice  of  notching  a  stick  to  assist 
their  memory.  When  removed  from  these  semina- 
ries to  the  houses  of  their  parents,  both  sexes  were 
treated  in  a  manner  that  precluded  improvement. 
Perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  civilized  society  is  the 
free  intercourse,  and  reciprocal  confidence  between 
parents  and  their  offspring ;  a  situation  in  which 
an  indulgent  equality  supersedes  authority,  and  con- 
ciliates mutual  esteem  and  affection.  But  domestic 
manners  were  severe  and  formal ;  a  haughty  reserve 
was  affected  by  the  old,  and  an  abject  deference  ex- 
acted from  the  young.  Sons,  when  arrived  at  man- 
hood, are  represented  as  standing  uncovered  and 
silent,  in  their  father's  presence  ;  and  daughters, 
though  women,  were  placed  like  statues  at  the  cup- 
board ;  nor  permitted  to  sit,  or  repose  themselves 
otherwise  than  by  kneeling  on  a  cushion,  till  their 
mother  departed.  Such  austere  manners  were  pre- 
valent even  in  France,  and  peculiar  rather  to  the 
age  than  *o  the  nation  ;  but  the  English  discover  a 
latent,  ana  too  often  unfeeling  ferocity  in  the  relent- 
less rigour  of  their  domestic  tribunals.  Omissions 
were  punished  by  stripes  and  blows  ;  and  chastise- 
ment was  carried  to  such  excess,  that  the  daughters 
trembled  at  the  sight  of  their  mother,  and  the  sons 
too  frequently  avoided  and  hated  their  father.  These 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  manners  of  the 
people  were  ceremonious  and  stately,  their  refine- 
ment artificial,  adopted  only  in  their  external  inter- 
course, not  habitual,  nor  retained  to  purify  domes- 
tic life. 

Chivalry,  though  its  influence  diminished  daily, 
still  subsisted  as  a  splendid  spectacle,  supported  by 
the  mutual  emulation  of  princes,  their  enthusiastic 
gallantry,  or  their  predilection  for  arms  and  exploits 
of  valour.  Francis  and  James  IV.  imbibed  the 
genuine  spirit  of  chivalry  ;  and  in  an  age  when 
craft  began  to  predominate  in  politics,  their  conduct 
was  often  preposterously  adjusted  by  the  precipitate 
dictates  of  romantic  honour.  The  introduction  of 
refinement  and  tuste  in  Scotland  is  ascribed  to  the 
espousals  of  James  and  Margare* ;  but  although  the 
people  were  fierce  and  untractable,  the  court  was 
polished,  and  the  king,  whose  deportment  during 
the  celebration  of  his  nuptials  was  remarked  and 
recorded,  displayed  the  courtesy  of  an  accomplished 
knight,  and  a  dencacy  far  superior  to  the  English 
moiiarchs.  Henr)  VIII.  delighted  in  chivalry; 
its  spirit  neither  perver'.sd  his  judgment,  nor  im- 
proved his  heart;  but  his  tournaments  gratified  his 
taste  for  magnificence  and  his  passion  for  arms.  On 
these  amusements,  in  which  he  engaged  as  a  con- 
stant combatant,  his  father's  treasures  were  jirofusely 
expended.  His  weapons  sometimes  were  unusual, 
at  least  at  tourneys — the  battle-axe,  and  two-handed 
sword  ;  but  tliese  probably  were  "  rebated,"  or 
blunted,  as  the  spears  were  with  which  the  com- 
batants were  furnished.  Yet  on  one  occasion  his 
life  was  endangered  by  his  favourite  Brandon,  who 
thtvered  a  spear  on  his  helmet,  without  perceiving 
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that  his  vizar  was  open,  and  his  face  exposed  to  a 
mortal  blow.  At  his  interview  with  Francis  in  "  the 
field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,"  his  strength  and  dexte- 
rity were  both  conspicuous  in  a  tournament  perhaps 
the  most  splendid  of  the  age.  The  two  kings,  who, 
with  fourteen  companions,  had  undertaken  to  en- 
counter all  who  challenged,  entered  the  lists  with 
their  assistants,  sumptuously  arrayed  in  the  richest 
tissues  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  their  queens  awaited 
the  appearance  of  those  knights  whom  the  fame  of 
their  tournament  was  supposed  to  have  attracted. 
Their  opponents  were  ready,  twelve  gentlemen 
richly  habited.  Francis  began ;  and  after  perform- 
ing successive  courses,  and  breaking  several  spears 
with  applause,  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  who 
shivered  his  spear  at  the  first  encounter  ;  at  the  se- 
cond, demolished  his  antagonist's  helmet.  Their 
justings  were  continued  for  five  days  with  equal 
splendour  and  similar  success  ;  and  the  minute  de- 
scriptions of  the  attiie  of  the  knights,  and  the 
trappings  of  the  horses,  of  their  quaint  devices  and 
feats  in  arms,  assure  us  that  these  spectacles  were 
highly  estimated.  The  mock  encounters  of  princes 
appear  at  present  unimportant  and  trivial  as  those 
of  the  mimic  monarchs  of  the  stage ;  yet  if  a  ser- 
vile or  brutal  exhibition  delighted,  by  its  massacre, 
the  refined  and  rational  nations  of  antiquity,  how 
superior,  as  a  spectacle,  is  the  image  of  war,  where 
kings  and  heroes  are  the  only  combatants. 

These,  inspected  at  a  distance,  were  magnificent 
times,  yet  diversified  vvithal,  when  examined  closely, 
with  simplicity  of  manners,  and  plainness  or  penury 
in  the  chief  comforts  of  modern  life.  Margaret,  on 
her  marriage  with  James  IV.,  made  her  public  entry 
into  Edinburgh,  riding  on  a  pillion  behind  the  king. 
The  apartments  of  Hampton  Court  had  been  fur- 
nished, on  a  particular  occasion,  each  with  a  large 
candlestick,  a  basin,  goblet,  and  ewer,  of  silver; 
yet  the  furniture  of  Henry's  chamber,  independent 
of  the  bed  and  cupboard,  consisted  only  of  a  joint- 
stool,  a  pair  of  andirons,  and  a  small  mirror.  The 
halls  and  chambers  of  the  wealthy  were  surrounded 
with  hangings,  sometimes  of  arras,  and  replenished 
with  a  cupboard,  long  tables,  or  rather  loose  boards 
placed  upon  trestles,  forms,  a  chair,  and  a  few  joint- 
stools.  Their  beds  were  apparently  comfortable, 
often  elegant;  but  those  of  inferior  condition  slept 
on  a  mat,  or  a  straw  pallet,  under  a  rug,  with  a  log 
for  a  pillow.  Glass  windows  were  confined  to 
churches  and  mansions,  and  carpets  were  only  em- 
ployed to  garnish  the  cupboard.  The  floors,  com- 
posed of  clay,  and  covered  either  with  sand  or  rushes, 
were  foul  and  loathsome,  collecting  and  retaining 
for  twenty  years  the  ofials  of  the  table,  and  the  dirt 
of  dogs  and  men  ;  and  Erasmus,  from  whom  this 
description  is  taken,  attributes  justly  to  the  unclean- 
liuess  of  the  English,  the  frequent  and  destructive 
visitations  of  the  plague. 

The  morals  are  less  flexible  than  the  manners  of 
a  people  ;  and  those  virtues  that  in  former  ages  dis- 
tinguished the  British,  subsisted  in  the  present  with 
little  alteration.  The  English  were  generous  and 
brave  as  formerly,  fond  of  war  and  intrepid  in  dan- 
ger. Their  hospitality  continued,  not  indeed  in  its 
former  profusion,  but  corrected  rather  than  abated 
by  the  changes  produced  on  the  modes  of  life. 
Their  active  virtues  have  already  been  enumerated 
in  the  former  appendices,  in  a  manner  that  renders 
repetition  unnecessary.  Their' predominant  vices 
afford  a  more  copious  and  ungrateful  subject ;  for 
the  reformation  detected  the  profligate  lives  of 
the  monks  and  clergy,  and  the  eloquence    of  the 


pulpit,  acquiring  from  the  reformers  a  new  direction 
and  additional  vigour,  touched  with  freedom  or 
asperity  the  vices  of  the  people. 

Ignorance,  a  venial  imperfection  in  the  laity,  be- 
comes criminal  in  those  who  profess  to  teach  or  to 
discover  the  way  to  salvation  ;  but  perhaps  the  ig- 
norance formerly  conspicuous  both  in  the  monastics 
and  the  setular  clergy,  diminished  after  the  dawn  of 
reformation  and  letters.  Their  depravity  did  not 
diminish  however,  but  resisted,  at  least  in  England, 
the  censures  of  their  enemies,  and  the  sense  of  their 
own  impendent  danger.  The  visitations  that  pre- 
ceded the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  discovered, 
if  credit  be  due  to  the  inspectors,  crimes  the  most 
degrading  to  human  nature.  Hypocritical  sanctity 
and  holy  frauds  are  congenial  to  every  monastic  in- 
stitution ;  and  the  counterfeit  relics  imposed  on  the 
vulgar,  or  the  artifices  practised  to  support  their 
credit,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  established  trade 
and  profession  of  religious  orders.  Intemperance  is 
also  to  be  expected  wherever  ascetics  have  obtained 
a  relaxation  from  rigid  discipline ;  nor  is  their  guilt 
inexpiable,  i^  after  indulging  in  evening  collations, 
they  assembled  irregularly,  and  drank  to  matins. 
But  the  reports  are  replete  with  other  crimes  of  a 
deeper  complexion  ;  the  licentiousness  of  the  monks 
and  nuns,  the  abortions  forcibly  procured  by  the 
latter,  and  the  monstrous  lusts  in  which  the  former 
indulged.  The  particulars  would  stain  our  page  ;  yet 
an  historian,  anxious  for  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture, might  wish  to  believe,  tkat  the  reports  of  the 
visitors  were  inflamed  by  zeal,  and  perverted  by  an 
interested  and  malignant  policy.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  they  would  venture,  unsupported  by 
evidence,  to  accuse  a  community  of  crimes  repug- 
nant to  human  nature  ;  and  their  veracity  seems  to 
be  vindicated  by  their  extreme  solicitude  to  pre- 
serve some  convents  whose  conduct  was  exemplary. 
But  these  crimes  were  apparently  notorious  ;  nor  is 
their  existence  doubtful,  or  the  licentious  lives  of 
the  regulars  disputable,  when  their  debaucheries 
had  already  attracted  the  papal  indignation,  and 
their  crimes  incurred  the  censures  and  menaces  of 
Morton  the  primate.  If,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  period,  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's  had  begun,  in 
different  convents,  to  displace  the  nuns,  and  substi- 
tute prostitutes,  it  is  not  probable  that  their  morals 
were  afterwards  improved  or  their  discipline  re- 
established. 

The  monks,  however,  had  a  merit  in  their  liberal 
hospitality  and  charity.  Their  tables  were  open  to 
strangers,  and  as  the  cheer  was  excellent,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen.  At  St. 
Alban's,  and  probably  at  other  abbeys,  every  travel- 
ler found  a  hospitable  reception  for  three  days  ;  and 
was  then  permitted,  if  his  conduct  was  satisfactory, 
or  his  business  important,  to  protract  his  stay.  The 
fragments  of  their  luxury  furnished  an  extensive 
charity  ;  and  their  indulgence  to  their  tenants,  whose 
rents  were  always  moderate,  endeared  them  to  the 
peasants.  In  Scotland,  where  the  regulars  were 
not  so  dissolute,  similar  hospitality  was  supported 
in  monasteries  ;  and  in  the  abbey  of  Aberbrothick, 
about  nine  thousand  bushels  of  malt  seem  to  have 
been  annually  expended  in  ale.  But  these  com 
munities  were  prejudicial,  even  by  their  charities, 
to  the  increase  of  industry ;  and  their  dissolution 
assures  us  that  the  most  venerable  institutions,  how- 
ever sanctioned  by  time  or  supported  by  prejudice, 
may  be  suppressed,  when  useless,  without  detriment 
or  danger  to  society.  It  is  probable  that  forty  thou 
sand  were  discharged  from  different  religious  houses; 
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and  it  is  ccriain  that  a  Dumber,  superior  to  that  of 
the  clergy  at  present,  was  absorbed  with  facility 
into  the  mass  of  the  people. 

From  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  the  transition  to 
those  of  the  laity  is  natural ;  and  Henry,  after  dis- 
lodging vice  from  the  cloisters,  proceeded,  in  the 
same  strain  of  reformation,  to  cleanse  the  stews. 
These  were  a  range  of  buildings  in  Southwark,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  privileged  by  patent  as 
brothels,  regulated  by  statute,  and  tolerated  as  a 
necessary  drain  for  corruption,  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  H.  to  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
wretched  prostitutes  were  then  eNuelled,  the  stews 
were  "put  down"  by  sound  ot  trumpet,  and  their 
suppression  was  perhaps  attended  with  more  solem- 
nity than  that  of  the  convents.  Their  suppression 
failed  however  to  extirpate  licentiousness  ;  and  La- 
timer, whose  sermons  are  replete  with  barbarous 
eloquence,  inveighs  bitterly  at  its  subsequent  pre- 
valence. The  vices  obnoxious  to  clerical  censures 
are  not  always  pernicious  to  society,  nor  is  their 
miignitude  certain,  when  transmitted  through  the 
medium  of  intemperate  zeal.  But  Latimer's  pro- 
posal, in  a  court  sermon,  for  restraining  adultery 
by  a  capital  punishment,  attests  its  prevalence. 

'  The  vices  and  follies  peculiar  to  the  age  are  ne- 
cessarily the  chief  topics  of  pulpit  eloquence  ;  and,  if 
credit  were  due  to  this  severe  reformer,  the  states- 
men and  judges  were  corrupted  by  bribery,  the 
people  profligate,  destitute  of  charity,  immersed  in 
vice,  and  devoted  to  perdition.  Wherever  govern- 
ment is  arbitrary,  the  administration  of  justice  is 
perverted  and  partial;  and  judges  subservient  to 
regal  influence  are  certainly  not  inaccessible  to  se- 
cret corruption.  The  unmeaning  oaths  to  which  the 
English  have  in  every  age  been  addicted  are  pecu- 
liarly ofl"ensive  to  pious  ears,  and  in  some  minds 
generate  a  persuasion,  that  a  people  habituated  to 
profane  swearing  are  disaffected  to  the  Deity  whose 
name  they  dishonour,  impervious  to  religion,  and 
insensible  of  virtue.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
with  more  propriety,  that  habitual  swearing  di- 
minishes our  sense  of  the  obligation  attached  to  ju- 
dicial oaths.  Perjury  was  still  the  predominant 
vice  that  tainted  the  morals  of  every  rank,  and  in- 
fected even  the  breast  of  the  sovereign.  Juries  were 
perjured ;  their  verdicts  were  generally  procured  by 
bribery;  their  corruption  was  notorious,  and  encou- 
raged openly  by  Henry  VII.  in  the  iniquitous  pro- 
secution of  his  own  subjects.  Princes  claim  and 
obtain  an  exemption  from  vulgar  honesty ;  and  that 
which  is  fraud  and  perfidy  in  private  life,  is  digni- 
fied, in  their  transactions,  by  the  appellation  of  po- 
licy;  yet  the  reader  must  observe,  with  some  sur- 
jirise,  the  repeated  examples  contained  in  this  his- 
tory, of  princes  corroborating,  by  mutual  oaths  and 
the  rites  of  religion,  those  treaties  which  they  had 
previously  determined  to  frustrate  or  violate.  Their 
treaties  are  at  present  neither  more  permanent  nor 
more  s'-cure  ;  but  the  intervention  of  oaths  is  wisely 
omitted  as  a  superfluous  adjection,  not  obligatory 
on  the  lax  morals  peculiar  to  princes. 

To  these  crimes  may  be  added  theft  and  robbery, 
which  were  still  very  j)revalent.  Uobbcry  was  sel- 
dom attended  with  murder,  and  was  probably  still 
regarded  ait  an  occupation,  of  which  the  guilt  might 
be  extenuated  by  courage  and  success.  Murders 
and  assassinations  arc  frequent,  however,  in  Scottish 
history,  f-ir  the  people  were  cruel,  fierce  and  un- 
([overnaljlo ;  and.  to  judge  from  the  desperate 
crimes  of  the  nobility,  their  manners  were  neither 
more  softened,  nor  their  pouioDs  better  controlled 


and  regulated.  But  whatever  be  the  crimes  of  a 
people,  there  is  in  human  nature  a  reforming  prin- 
ciple that  ultimately  corrects  and  amends  its  dege- 
neracy ;  and  history  furnishes  repeated  examples 
of  nations  passing  from  even  a  vicious  effeminacy 
to  an  enthusiasm  that  regenerates  every  virtue. 
Such  a  change  was  eil'ected,  in  a  partial  degree,  by 
the  reformation  ;  which,  recalling  its  proselytes  from 
the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  llomish  superstition, 
taught  them  to  renounce  the  dissipation  and  vices 
of  the  age,  to  assume  the  badge  of  superior  sanctity 
and  more  rigid  virtue,  to  suffer  in  adversity  with 
patience,  and  to  encounter  persecution  and  death 
with  fortitude.  Sectaries,  from  the  constant  cir- 
cumspection requisite  in  their  conduct,  contract  an 
habitual  and  gloomy  severity ;  and  foreigners,  ever 
more  observant  than  natives,  discovered,  in  the  pre- 
sent period,  symptoms  of  that  puritanical  spirit 
which,  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  was  destined  to 
give  liberty  to  England  and  law  to  kings. 

The  reformation  might  reflect  discredit  on  recent 
miracles;  but  the  period  is  still  distinguished  by 
excessive  credulity.  The  astrologers,  in  1523,  from 
the  approach  of  eclipses  and  planetary  conjunctions, 
predicted  incessant  rains  and  destructive  inunda- 
tions :  the  people  were  alarmed ;  many  retired  to 
the  high  grounds  for  safety ;  the  abbot  of  Bartho- 
lomew in  Smithfield  built  a  house,  which  he  stored 
with  provisions,  on  Harrow-of-tbc-Hill;  and  those 
who  reposed  in  the  promise  to  Noah,  were  still  ap- 
prehensive of  a  partial  inundation,  and  collected 
meal  sufficient  for  subsistence  till  the  waters  sub- 
sided. But  the  year  elapsed  with  little  rain,  and 
the  astrologers  redeemed  their  credit,  by  confessing 
a  mistake  in  their  calculations  of  a  hundred  years. 
The  reformers  were  probably  less  credulous ;  but, 
believing  that  the  Pope  was  antichrist,  they  ex- 
pected, as  his  power  was  partly  broken,  the  speedy 
arrival  of  Christ  in  judgment;  and,  in  every  un- 
usual appearance  of  the  heavens,  perceived,  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  trepidation,  those  signs  sup- 
posed to  announce  the  cessation  of  time,  and  de- 
struction of  the  world.  An  Egyptian  expeiimcnt 
repeated  by  James  IV.  exhibits  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  the  Scots.  Whether  to  discover  the 
primitive  language  of  the  human  race,  or  to  ascer- 
tain the  first  formation  of  speech,  he  enclosed  two 
children  with  a  dumb  attendant  in  Inchkeith,  an 
uninhabited  island  of  the  Forth;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  children,  on  arriving  at  maturity, 
communicated  their  ideas  in  pure  Hebrew,  the  lan- 
guage of  Paradise. 

The  belief  of  a  monstrous  production  of  the  hu- 
man species  might  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  of 
credulity,  but  grave  historians  attest  and  render  the 
fact  indisputable;  and  the  not  very  distant  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Siamese  twins,  renders  its  possibility 
certain.  This  double  being  was  born  in  Scotland, 
and  its  appearance  suggested  the  idea  of  twins  for- 
tuitously conjoined  in  the  womb,  united  at  the  navel 
into  a  common  trunk,  and  terminating  below  in  the 
limbs  of  a  male,  but  disparted  above  into  two  bodies, 
distinct  and  proportioned  in  all  their  parts,  each 
endued  with  separate  members,  and  animated  each 
by  a  separate  intelligence.  Their  sensations  were 
common  when  excited  in  the  loins  or  inferior  cxtre- 
mities;  peculiar  to  one,  and  unfelt  by  the  other, 
when  produced  on  the  particular  body  of  cither. 
Their  perceptions  were  difl'erent,  their  mental  affec- 
tions unconnected,  their  wdls  inde]K'ndcnt,  at  times 
discordant,  and  again  adjusted  by  mutual  con<x'SMon. 
They  received,  by  the  direction  of  James  IV.,  puch 
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liberal  education  as  the  times  afforded ;  attained  in 
music  to  considerable  proficiency,  and  acquired 
b  competent  knowledge  of  various  languages. 
Their  death  was  miserable  :  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  the  one  expired ;  and  his  body  corrupting, 
tainted  and  putrified  his  living  brother. 

The  feudal  system  was  productive,  among  other 
preposterous  customs,  of  early  marriages,  formed 
without  disparagement  of  rank  or  birth,  but  without 
regard  to  disparity  of  age  or  repugnance  of  senti- 
ment. Vassals,  during  their  wardship,  were  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  their  lord,  who  literally  sold 
them,  while  minors,  in  marriage  ;  and  prudent 
fathers,  to  frustrate  his  rapacity,  were  careful  to  ac- 
celerate, before  their  death,  the  nuptials  of  their 
offspring.  Chivalry  was  the  season  of  romantic 
love  ;  yet,  as  mankind  are  actuated  chiefly  by  inte- 
rest, marriage,  with  few  exceptions,  has  in  every 
age  been  a  sordid  bargain. 

The  mode  which  was  peculiar  to  Britain,  of  sa- 
luting ladies,  appears  to  have  excited  the  surprise 
of  foreigners  ;  and  Erasmus,  who  approved  of  it  as 
a  laudable  custom,  avers  with  pleasantry,  that  whe- 
ther you  visit,  depart,  or  return,  whether  you  as- 
semble by  concert,  or  encounter  by  accident,  you 
cannot  stir  in  England  without  an  interchange  of 
kisses.  An  interchange  not  so  disinterested  was 
supported  at  court,  where,  on  the  new  year,  the 
king  accepted,  from  his  nobles  and  clergy,  of  gifts 
from  five  to  fifty  pounds,  and  repaid  them  either 
with  smiles  or  occasional  presents  of  gilt  plate.  On 
solemn  festivals,  the  king  and  his  nobles  bestowed 
each  his  "  largess"  on  the  guards  or  attendants, 
and  a  herald  proclaimed  the  different  donations 
with  much  solemnity  ;  but  James  IV.  delicately 
suppressed  at  his  marriage  the  mention  of  his  own, 
when  his  queen's  was  published.  Marriages,  christ- 
enings, and  established  festivals  furnished  frequent 
occasions  for  convivial  intercourse  ;  but  the  gentle- 
men are  described  as  assembling  at  other  times  in 
fields  or  forests,  with  hawks  and  hounds,  and  bugles 
suspended  in  silken  baldricks.  There,  under  the 
pretext  of  hunting,  they  had  often  concerted  rebel- 
lions, or  convoked  their  military  retainers  to  arms  ; 
and  an  early  statute  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  pro- 
hibited their  hunting  in  vizards,  or  during  the  dark- 
ness and  concealment  of  night. 

The  mutability  of  language  seems  somewhat  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  art  of  printing,  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  disseminates  a  taste  for  letters,  re- 
acts as  a  model  on  colloquial  speech,  and  operates, 
if  not  to  repress  innovation,  at  least  to  preserve  the 
stability,  and  perpetuate  the  radical  structures  of 
language.  Such  stability  the  English  language  has 
acquired  from  printing,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
centuries,  still  exhibits  the  same  phraseology  and 
syntactical  form,  varied  only  by  those  alterations 
essential  to  the  progressive  refinement  of  speech. 
The  language  of  the  period,  if  necessary  to  discri- 
minate its  peculiar  style,  was  unpolished  and  oral; 
its  character  is  rude  simplicity,  neither  aspiring  to 
elegance,  nor  solicitous  of  ease,  but  written,  as  it 
was  spoken,  without  regard  to  selection  or  arrange- 
ment. Reduced  to  modern  orthography,  it  is  only 
distinguishable  from  the  common  colloquial  discourse 
of  the  present  period,  by  a  certain  rust  of  antiquity, 
by  phrases  that  are  abrogated,  or  words  that  are 
either  effaced  or  altered.  These,  however,  are  not 
numerous  ;  and  we  may  conclude,  from  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  learned,  that  the  language  of  the 
people  differed  little  from  the  present,  unless  in  pro- 
nunciation, which,  to  judge  from  orthography,  was 


harsh,  and  such  as  would  now  be  denominated  pro- 
vincial or  vulgar.  Whatever  has  been  since  super- 
added, either  by  a  skilful  arrangement,  or  the 
incorporation  of  foreign  or  classical  words  and 
idioms,  is  more  the  province  of  critical  disquisition 
than  historical  research  ;  yet  it  merits  observation, 
that  the  first  attempts  at  elegance  are  ascribable,  in 
poetry  to  Surry,  in  prose  perhaps  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  whose  English  style,  as  it  was  modelled  on 
his  Latin,  is  constructed  with  art,  and  replete  with 
inversions,  approaching  to  that  which,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  vulgar,  may  be  justly  denominated  a 
learned  diction. 

This  history  has  already  furnished  sufficient  spe- 
cimens both  of  the  Scottish  and  English  languages, 
which,  descended  from  the  same  Gothic  original, 
and  nearly  similar  in  former  periods,  divaricated 
considerably  during  the  present.  This  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the 
English,  fur  the  Scottish  was  more  stationary  ;  nor 
is  there  in  the  language  a  material  difference  be- 
tween the  compositions  of  James  the  First  and  those 
of  Bellenden,  Dunbar,  and  Douglas  ;  each  of  whom, 
by  the  liberal  adaptation  of  Latin  words,  enriched 
and  polished  his  vernacular  idiom.  But  for  the 
union  of  the  crowns,  which  in  literature  rendered 
the  English  the  prevalent  language,  the  Scottish 
might  have  risen  to  the  merit  of  a  rival  dialect,  dif- 
ferent rather  in  pronunciation  than  structure  ;  not 
so  solemn,  but  more  energetic,  nor  less  susceptible 
of  literary  culture. 

Dress,  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  taste  or 
vanity,  is  first  displayed  in  magnificence ;  then, 
when  the  improvement  of  manufactures  has  ren- 
dered magnificence  cheap  and  common,  in  the  in- 
cessant change  and  variety  of  fashion.  The  dress 
of  the  period  was  costly,  and  in  its  fashions  subject 
to  frequent  fluctuation ;  so  costly,  that  the  ward- 
robes of  the  nobility  in  fifty  years  had  increased  to 
twenty  times  their  former  value  ;  so  changeable, 
that  the  capricious  inconstancy  of  the  national  dress 
was  quaintly  represented  by  the  figure  of  an  Eng- 
lishman naked  in  a  musing  posture,  with  shears  in 
his  hand,  and  cloth  on  his  arm,  perplexed  amidst  a 
multiplicity  of  fashions,  and  uncertain  how  to  de 
vise  his  garments.  These  fashions  it  is  impossible 
now  to  discover,  but  the  general  dress  of  the  period 
may  be  described  from  prints  and  pictures  with 
sufficient  precision. 

The  dress  of  the  nobility,  during  the  reigns  oi 
Richard  and  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  grotesque  and 
fantastical,  such  as  renders  it  difficult  at  first  to 
distinguish  the  sex.  Over  the  breeches  was  worn 
a  petticoat;  the  doublet  was  laced,  like  the  stays  of 
a  pregnant  woman,  across  a  stomacher,  and  a  gown 
or  mantle  with  wide  sleeves  descended  over  the 
doublet  and  petticoat  down  to  the  alleles.  Com- 
moners were  satisfied,  instead  of  a  gown,  with  a 
frock  or  tunic  shaped  like  a  shirt,  gathered  at  the 
middle,  and  fastened  round  the  loins  by  a  girdle, 
from  which  a  short  dagger  was  generally  suspended. 
But  the  petticoat  was  rejected  after  the  accession 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  "  trauses"  or  tight 
breeches,  that  displayed  the  minute  symmetry  of 
the  limbs,  was  revived,  and  the  length  of  the  doublet 
and  mantle  diminished.  The  fashions  which  the 
great  have  discarded,  are  often  retained  by  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  form  of  the  tunic,  a  Saxon  garment, 
may  be  still  discovered  in  the  waggoner's  frock ;  of 
the  trause,  and  perhaps  of  the  petticoat,  in  the  dif- 
ferent trowsers  that  are  worn  by  seamen.  These 
habits  were  again  diversified  by  minute  decorations 
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and  changes  of  fashion:  from  an  opinion  that  cor- 
pulence contributed  to  dignity,  the  doublet  was 
puckered,  stuffed,  and  distended  around  the  body  ; 
the  sleeves  were  swelled  into  large  ruffs ;  and 
the  breeches  were  bolstered  about  the  hips,  and 
had  an  artificial  protuberance,  which  at  a  future 
period  was  retained  in  comedy  as  a  favourite 
theme  of  gross  merriment.  The  doublet  and 
breeches  were  sometimes  slashed,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  a  short  cloak,  to  which  a  stiffened  cap 
was  jieculiar,  resembled  the  national  dress  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  doublet  is  now  transformed  into  a 
waistcoat,  and  the  cloak  or  mantle,  to  which  the 
sleeves  of  the  doublet  were  transferred,  has  been 
converted  gradually  into  a  modern  coat;  but  the 
dress  of  the  age  was  justly  censured  as  inconvenient 
and  clumsv.  '"  Men's  ser\ants,"  to  whom  the 
fashions  had  descended  with  the  clothes  of  their 
master,  "  have  suche  pleytes,"  says  Fitzherbert, 
"  upon  theyr  brestes,  and  ruffes  upon  theyr  sieves, 
above  theyr  elbowes,  that  yf  theyr  mayster,  or  theym 
selfe,  hadde  never  so  greatte  neede,  they  coulde  not 
shoote  one  shote  to  hurte  theyr  ennemyes,  tyll  they 
had  caste  of  thyr  cotes,  or  cut  of  theyr  sieves." 
The  dress  of  the  peasantry  was  similar,  but  more 
coiivenient,  consisting  generally  of  trunk  hose,  and 
a  doublet  of  coarse  and  durable  fustian. 

The  materials  employed  in  dress  were  rich  and 
e.xpensive  ;  cloth  of  gold,  furs,  silks,  and  velvets, 
profusely  embroidered.  The  habits  of  Henry  Vlll. 
and  his  queen,  on  their  procession  to  the  Tower, 
previous  to  their  coronation,  are  described  by  Hall, 
an  historian  delighting  in  shows  and  spectacles. 
"  His  Grace  wared  in  his  upperst  apparrell  a  robe 
of  crimsyn  velvet,  furred  with  arrayns ;  his  jacket 
or  cote  of  raised  gold  ;  the  placard  embrodered  with 
diamonds,  rubies,  emeraudes,  greate  pearles,  and 
other  riche  stones ;  a  greate  bauderike  about  his 
necke,  of  large  balasses.  The  Queue  was  appareled 
in  white  satyn  embrodered,  her  haire  hangyng 
downe  to  her  backe,  of  a  very  great  length,  bcw- 
tefuU  and  goodly  to  behold,  and  on  her  hedde  a 
coronall,  set  with  many  riche  orient  stones."  The 
attire  of  females  was  becoming  and  decent,  similar 
in  fashion  to  their  present  dress,  but  lets  subject  to 
change  and  caprice.  The  large  and  fantastic  head- 
dresses of  the  former  age  were  superseded  by  coifs 
and  velvet  bonnets  beneath  which  the  matron  ga- 
thered her  lucks  into  tufts  or  "  tussocks;"  but  the 
virgin's  head  was  uncovered,  and  her  hair  braided 
and  fastened  with  ribands.  Among  gentlemen, 
long  hair  was  fashionable  through  Europe,  till  the 
t)niperor  Charles,  during  a  voyage,  devoted  his 
locks  for  his  health  or  safety;*  and  in  England, 
Henry,  a  tyrant  even  in  taste,  gave  efficacy  to  the 
fashion  by  a  peremptory  order  for  his  attendants 
and  courtiers  to  "  poll  their  heads."  The  same 
spirit  induced  him,  probaldy  by  sumptuary  laws,  to 
regulate  the  inordinate  dress  of  his  subjects.  Cloth 
of  gold  or  tissue  was  reserved  for  dukes  and  mar- 
quiic3 ;  if  of  a  purple  colour,  for  the  royal  family. 
.Silks  and  velvets  wore  restricted  to  commoners  of 
wealth  or  distinction;  but  embroidery  was  inter- 
dicted from  all  beneath  the  degree  of  an  carl.  Cuffs 
for  the  ileeves,  and  bands  and  ruffs  for  the  neck, 
were  the  invention  of  this  period  :  but  felt-hats  were 
ol  earber  ori(>in,  and  were  still  coarser  and  cheaper 
than   caps  or  bouncts.-t      Pockets,   a  convenience 

*  Whether  in  coiwequence  of  a  vom  or  a  headache  Is  dii- 
puted  by  bittur  ans. 

'  4  Mciiry  VII.  c.  8..  by  which  the  price  of  Uie  U;»l  hnU  it  ' 
IkaiiUd  to  20d  :  t,(  Die  bo«t  capK  to  'J».  M.  I 


unknown  to  the  ancients,  are  perhaps  the  latest  real 
improvement  on  dress ;  but,  instead  of  pockets,  a 
loose  pouch  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  sus- 
jiendeu  from  the  girdle. 

The  diet  of  the  peasantry  is  subject,  in  different 
periods,  to  few  alterations ;  because  it  consists  of 
the  common  produce  of  the  soil,  prepared  in  the 
simplest  manner  for  food.  Their  bread-corn  in 
England  was  rye  or  barley,  sometimes  oats  mixed 
with  pulse  ;  a  food  preferied  for  its  nutrition  to 
wheat,  which,  till  rendered  by  a  better  cultivation 
cheap  and  abundant,  was  usually  confined  to  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  These  tables  were  more 
luxurious  and  expensive  than  formerly  ;  distin- 
guished by  the  variety  of  delicate  viands,  as  well  as 
by  the  quantity  of  substantial  fare  ;*  and  Polydore 
expatiates  with  visible  complacency  on  the  various 
pleasures  of  those  tables  at  which  he  had  feasted  ; 
on  the  juicy  flavour  of  the  mutton,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  beef,  especially  when  slightly  salted;  on 
the  tenderness  of  the  young  geese  and  the  Kentish 
hens  ;  the  delicacy  of  the  partridges,  pheasants,  and 
quails  ;  and  the  fatness  of  the  larks,  thrushes,  and 
blackbirds,  of  which  incredible  numbers  were  caught 
in  winter,  and  presented  almost  at  every  table.  But 
his  taste  was  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  varieties  and 
abundance  of  excellent  fish,  which,  to  a  churchman, 
renders  the  mortification  even  of  the  appetite  lux- 
urious ;  he  discriminates  the  gurnard,  whiting, 
mullet,  turbot,  bream,  and  sturgeon ;  depreciates 
the  mackerel  as  dry,  the  shad  as  insipid;  extols  the 
rich  and  delicious  oysters,  antJ  approves  of  the  re- 
cent translation  of  the  pike  from  fens  and  lakes 
into  gentlemen's  ponds.  To  these  the  carp  might 
be  added,  introduced  from  the  continent  in  the  pre- 
sent period  as  store  for  ponds  ;t  and  from  these  par 
ticulars,  to  a  foreigner  important,  we  may  conclude 
that  few  delicacies  were  wanting  at  feasts.  Vege- 
tables, however,  were  sparingly  provided ;  and  as 
regular  markets  were  not  general,  country  families 
killed  a  number  of  beeves  at  Michaelmas,  and  sub- 
sisted till  Whitsuntide  on  salted  meat. 

Their  cookery  cannot  now  be  appreciated,  or  dis- 
tinguished otherwise  than  by  a  profusion  of  hot  spices 
with  which  every  dish  was  indiscriminately  seasoned.  J 
Dinner  and  supper  were  served  in  the  hall,  where 
the  first  table  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  recess,  or  ele- 
vation, at  the  upper  end,  and  reserved  for  the  land- 
lord and  his  principal  guests,  while  visitors  less 
respectable  were  seated  with  the  officers  of  the 
household,  at  long  and  narrow  tables  that  occupied 
the  sides  and  middle  of  the  hall.  The  rank  of  the 
gcests  was  again  discriminated  by  their  arrange- 
ment, by  their  situation  above  or  below  the  salt- 
cellar, which  was  placed  invariably  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  and  the  usher  was  carefully  instructed 
to  displace  such  as  might  scat  themselves  unman- 
nerly above  their  betters.  The  chief  servants  at- 
tended always  above  the  saltcellar,  beneath  which 
the  tabic  was  jirobably  crowded  with  poor  depend- 
ents, whom  the  guestf  despised,  and  the  servants 
neglected.  The  servants  were  marshalled,  and  the 
dishes  served,  by  orders  issued  aloud  from  the  usher  ;^ 
and  at  table  none  presumed  to  taste  of  the   dishes 

•  According  to  Kit/.hcrljcrt,  the  table  was  four  times  more 
exiM-iisivf  tliiiii  in  formtT  tiiiio!i. 

I   Aiidenion  quotes  the  foliowinu  distich  . 

"  'I'urkcyn.  carj".  hops,  piccarel,  aud  .jetr, 
"  Came  into  Kn)(land  all  in  one  year." 
t  Above    lOUlli.  or  spices   were  employed   anuually  {n  (h* 
Northuml)erlan'l  family. 

^  'I  liiH  MKidi'  of  living  wnn  retained  by  nome  great  •,rnlili>* 
till  the  niiilille  of  tlie  17  Ui  ceulury. 
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till  they  were  drawn  successively  upwards  to  the 
principal  personage,  from  whom  they  descended 
again  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  Churchmen 
affected  peculiar  ceremony,  and  the  abbot  of  St. 
Alban's  dined  with  greater  state  than  the  nobility 
themselves.  His  table  was  elevated  fifteen  steps 
above  the  hall,  and  in  serving  his  dinner,  the  monks, 
at  every  fifth  step,  performed  a  hymn.  He  dined 
alone  at  the  middle  of  his  table,  to  the  ends  of 
which  guests  of  distinguished  rank  were  admitted  ; 
and  the  monks,  after  their  attendance  on  the  abbot 
was  over,  sat  down  to  tables  at  the  sides  of  the  hall, 
and  were  served  with  equal  respect  by  the  novices. 
At  Wolsey's  entertainment  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, the  company  were  summoned  by  trumpet  to 
supper,  and  the  courses  were  announced  by  a  pre- 
lude of  music.  The  second  course  contained  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  devices  or  subtilties ;  castles, 
churches,  animals,  warriors  justing  on  foot  and  on 
horseback ;  others  dancing  with  ladies ;  "  all  as  well 
counterfeited,"  says  the  historian,  "  as  the  painter 
should  have  painted  on  a  cloth  or  wall."  Such  en- 
tertainments were  not  of  a  short  duration  ;  the 
dinner-hour  was  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  supper 
six  in  the  evening  ;  but  the  dinner  was  often  pro- 
longed till  supper,  and  that  protracted  till  late  at 
night.  Breakfast  seems  to  have  been  a  solitary 
meal,  not  universal,  but,  like  the  collation  after  sup- 
per, confined  to  a  few  in  their  private  apartments. 
But  it  was  not  probably  an  unsubstantial  meal ;  and 
the  collation,  the  slightest  repast  of  the  age,  con- 
sisted often  of  brawn,  jellies,  sweetmeats,  ale, 
brandy,  and  spiced  wines. 

Ale  and  Gascony  wines  were  the  principal  liquors; 
but  mead,  cider,  and  perry,  were  not  uncommon. 
Hops  were  still  scarce,  and  seldom  employed  in  ale, 
which  was  brewed  therefore  in  small  quantities,  to 
be  drank  while  new.  At  the  king's  table,  ale  was 
prohibited  as  unfit  for  use  till  five  days  old.  Eras- 
mus complains  repeatedly  that  good  wine  was  un- 
known in  England.  The  wine  was  still  circulated 
in  a  large  cup,  from  which  the  company  drank  al- 
ternately. The  English  were  sober,  the  Scotch  in- 
temperate ;  they  are  accused  at  least  by  their  own 
historians  of  excessive  drinking;  an  imputation 
long  attached  to  their  national  character. 

Martial  diversions  have  been  already  described, 
and  the  sports  of  the  field  are,  in  different  ages, 
pursued  with  an  uniformity  almost  permanent.  In 
England  hunting  has  ever  been  a  favourite  diver- 
sion, and  hawking  has  only  been  superseded  by  the 
fowling-piece;  but  it  was  still  practised  with  un- 
abating  ardour,  and  cultivated  scientifically  as  a 
liberal  art.  Treatises  were  composed  on  the  diet 
anu  dierioline  proper  for  the  falcon  ;  the  genus  was 
discriminated  for  social  life,  and  a  sjiecies  appro- 
priated to  every  intermediate  rank,  from  an  em- 
peror down  to  a  knave  or  peasant ;  nor  were  gentle- 
men more  distinguished  by  the  blazoning  of  heraldry, 
than  by  the  particular  hawks  they  were  entitled  to 
carry.  The  long  bow  was  also  employed  in  fowling, 
a  sport  in  which  much  dexterity  was  requisite ; 
but  archery  was  even  a  female  amusement ;  and  it 
is  recorded  that  Margaret,  on  her  journey  to  Scot- 
laud,  killed  a  buck  with  an  arrow  in  Alnwick  Park. 
The  preservation  of  the  feathered  game  was  en- 
forced in  the  present  age  by  a  statute. 

During  the  present  period  several  games  w'.re  in- 
vented or  practised  to  the  disuse  of  archery,  for  the 
promotion  of  which,  bowls,  quoits,  cales,  tennis, 
cards,  and  dice,  were  prohibited  by  the  legislature 
rg  unlawful  games.     Tennis,  however,  was  a  royal 


pastime,  in  which  Henry  Vlll.  in  his  youth  de 
lighted  much  :  an  a  match  is  recorded  between  him 
and  the  emperor,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
marquis  of  Brandenburgh.  But  the  favourite  amuse 
ments  of  court,  ne.xt  to  tournaments,  were  masques 
and  pageants ;  the  one  an  Italian  diversion  subser- 
vient to  gallantry,  the  other  a  vehicle  of  gross  adu- 
lation. The  masques  were  destitute  of  character, 
humour,  and  dialogue;  they  were  conducted  in 
dumb  show,  and  their  merit  consisted  in  the  gro- 
tesque disguises  of  a  part  of  the  company,  who  en- 
tered as  strangers  to  dance  with  the  ladies.  The 
masque  and  pageant  were  often  united ;  for  the 
pageant  was  properly  a  piece  of  machinery,  an  ar- 
tificial mountain,  a  ship,  a  castle,  in  which  the 
masquers  were  introduced  into  the  hall,  or  from 
which,  in  solemn  processions,  allegorical  personages 
recited  pedantic  and  long  panegyrics. 

Curiosity  is  naturally  excited  concerning  the  pre- 
sent state,  which  is  properly  the  origin,  of  the  En- 
glish drama ;  that  state  which  preceded  its  youthful 
vigour,  when  Shakspeare  delineated  human  nature, 
even  in  the  wildness  of  a  fairy  creation.  But  his- 
torical informations  are  not  satisfactory,  and  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  revival  of  letters  discredited 
mysteries,  and  propagated  a  purer  taste  for  dramatic 
composition.  We  discover  that  a  comedy  from 
Plautus  was  performed  at  court,  where,  at  Christmas, 
plays,  or  rather  short  interludes,  were  often  repre- 
sented. But  the  revival  of  letters  introduced  the 
drama  into  schools  and  colleges  ;  plays  were  com- 
posed by  professors,  and  performed  by  their  pupils  ; 
nor  did  grave  lawyers,  at  their  annual  festivals,  dis- 
dain the  laurels  acquired  on  the  stage.*  These, 
however,  were  temporary  stages  ;  but  the  church  is 
still  to  be  regarded  as  an  established  theatre,  licensed, 
not  indeed  by  divine  permission,  for  the  gratuitous 
exhibition  of  religious  spectacles.  Dispossessed  by 
the  reformers,  or  interdicted  from  preaching  by  the 
king's  supremacy,  the  popish  clergy  seceded  to  secu- 
lar stages,  and  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  gospel- 
lers by  farces  more  efficacious  and  popular  than  their 
former  sermons.  The  reformers  retaliated,  by  con- 
verting the  mysteries  of  the  church  into  a  satirical 
representation  of  the  corruptions  of  popery ;  and 
repeated  ordinances  were  afterwards  necessary  to 
suppress  these  ludicrous  polemics  of  the  church  and 
stage.  In  churches  the  performers  were  chiefly  the 
choristers ;  at  court  they  were  probably  minstrels, 
of  whom  a  company  followed  Queen  Margaret  from 
England,  and  exhibited  several  plays  or  mysteries 
at  the  Scottish  court.f  The  minstrels,  who  disap- 
peared under  Henry  VOL,  were  probably  con- 
verted, by  the  prevalence  of  theatrical  amusements, 
into  itinerant  players  ;  in  the  succeeding  reign,  an 
established  and  apparently  a  numerous  profession. 

The  following  extract  from  a  dialogue  on  the 
English  stage,  published  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  contains  the  following  quaint 
particulars  as  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  this  time. 

"  Trueman.  I  ^-l]  produce  but  one  example  more 
of  this  sort  of  action,  or  representation,  and  that  is 
of  later  time,  and  an  instance  of  much  higher  nature 
than  any  yet  mentioned :  it  was  at  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  VII.  to 

'  At  Gray's  Inn,  during  the  celebration  of  Chri.sfmas,  a 
play  was  exhibited  by  the  students,  so  otfensive  to  Wolsey, 
tbat  he  imprisoned  the  author,  a  Serjeant  Roe,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  coif 

+  Twenty-pence  was  the  established  price  of  each  play  ex- 
hibited at  Christmas  iu  the  Northumberland  family,  and  the 
annual  expense  of  such  representations  amounted  only  to 
thirty-three  shillings. 
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the  Princess  Catherine  of  Spain,  ana.  1501.  Her 
passage  through  London  was  very  magnificent,  as  I 
have  read  it  dcscribi-d  in  an  old  MS.  chronicle  of 
that  time.  The  pageants  and  speeches  were  many  ; 
the  persons  represented,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Ursula, 
a  senator,  noblesse,  virtue,  an  angel.  King  Alphonse, 
Job,  Boetius,&c.:  among  others  one  is  thus  described. 
'  When  this  speech  was  ended,  she  held  on  hi-r  way 
tyll  she  came  unto  the  standard  in  Chepe,  where 
was  ordeyucd  the  tiflh  paygeud  made  like  an  hevyn, 
theryn  sytting  a  personage  reprcseuling  the  fader 
of  hevyn,  beyng  all  formyd  of  gold,  and  brennyng 
beffor  his  troue  vii  candyilis  of  wax  standyng  in  vii 
candylstykis  of  gold,  the  said  personage  beyng  en- 
vironed wyth  sundry  hyrarchies  off  angelis,  and 
syttiug  in  a  cope  of  most  rich  cloth  of  tyssu,  gar- 
niihyd  wyth  stoon  and  perle  in  most  sumptuous 
wyse.  Foragain  which  said  pagend  upon  the  south 
syde  of  the  strete  stood  at  that  tyme,  in  a  hows 
wheryn  that  tyme  dwellyd  William  Geffrey  habyr- 
dasher,  the  kyug,  the  queene,  my  lady  the  kingys 
moder,  my  lord  of  Oxynfford,  with  many  other  lordys 
and  ladys,  and  perys  of  this  realm,  wyth  also  certayn 
ambassadors  of  France  lately  sent  from  the  French 
king ;  and  so  passyng  the  said  estatys,  eyther  guyv- 
ing  to  other  due  and  convenyent  saluts  and  counte- 
uancs,  so  sone  as  hyr  grace  was  approachid  unto 
the  sayd  pagend,  the  fadyr  began  his  spech  as  fol- 
lowyth : 

•  Ilunc  vcneram  locum,  scpteno  lumine  septum; 
Dignumque  Arthuri  totidem  astra  micant,' 

■  I  am  bcgynyng  and  ende,  that  made  ech  creature 
My  sylfe,  aiid  for  my  sylfe,  but  man  esspecially 
lioUi  male  and  female,  made  aftyr  myne  aun  fygure. 
Whom  I  joyned  logydyr  iu  matrimony. 
And  Uiat  in  paradyse,  declaring  opynly 
That  men  nhall  wcddyng  in  my  chyrcli  solempnize. 
hVgund  and  siguifyed  by  the  crthly  paradyze. 

•  In  thys  my  cbyrch  I  am  allway  recydent 

A«  my  chycff  tabeniarle,  and  most  cliosyn  place. 
Among  these  goldyn  candylstykis,  which  represent 
My  calholyk  cbyrch  shynyng  alTor  my  face. 
With  lyght  of  feyth,  wisdom,  doctryne,  and  grace. 
And  luervelously  eke  enflamyd  toward  me 
Wyth  the  exlyngMible  fyre  of  charyte. 

'  Wherefore,  my  wclbclovid  dowthyr  Kalharyn, 
Syth  I  have  made  yow  to  niyiie  awn  semblance 
In  my  cbyrch  to  be  maricd,  and  yovvr  noble  childryn 
To  TVgn  in  this  land  as  in  their  enherytaiice, 
Se  that  ye  have  me  in  s|>eciall  remembrance  : 
Ix>ve  me  and  my  cbyrch  yonr  spiritual  niodyr. 
For  ye  dispysing  that  oon,  dispysc  lliat  othyr. 

'  Look  that  ye  walk  in  my  precepts,  and  obey  tlicin  well : 
And  here  I  give  you  the  same  blyssyng  that  I 
Gave  my  well  beloved  chyldcr  of  Israeli ; 
Klymyd  be  the  fruyt  of  yowr  bely ; 
Yowr  wibslance  and  frutys  I  shall  eucrease  and  multyply  ; 
Vowr  rebellious  eniinyes  I  shall  put  in  yowr  hand, 
Kncreasiiig  in  honour  botli  yow  and  yowr  land." 

"  Lovewit.  This  would  be  censured  now-a-days  as 
profane  to  the  highest  degree. 

"  Trueman.  No  doubt  on't;  yet  you  sec  there 
was  a  time  when  jicople  were  not  so  nicely  censo- 
rious iu  these  matters,  but  were  willing  to  takethiiigs 
in  the  best  sense  :  and  then  this  was  tlioiighl  a  nolili^ 
eul/^rtaiument  for  the  greatest  king  iu  Europe  (such 
I  cgteera  King  Henry  VII.  at  that  time),  and  proper 
for  that  day  of  mighty  joy  and  triuiii])h.  And  1 
muot  farther  observe  out  of  Lord  Bacon's  his^tory  of 
Henry  VII.,  that  tiic  chief  man  who  had  the  care  of 
that  day's  proceedings  was  Bishop  Fox,  a  grave 
coun»ellgr  for  war  or  peace,  and  also  a  good  sur- 
veyor of  works,  and  a  good  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  it  iccmi  he  approv'd  iL  The  said  Lord  Bacon 
telU  u*  farther, 'That  whonocver  had  those  toys  in 
compiling,  they  were  not  altugelhPT  pedantical.' 


"  Luvewit.  These  things  however  are  far  from  that 
which  we  understand  by  the  name  of  a  plav. 

"  Trueman.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  these  were  the  plays 
of  those  times.  Afterwards  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  both  the  subject  and  form  of  those 
plays  began  to  alter,  and  have  since  varied  more 
and  more.  I  have  by  me,  a  thing  called  '  A  merry 
play  between  the  Pardoner  tind  the  Frere,  the  Cu- 
rate and  Ncybour  Pratte,'  printed  the  5th  of  April  ' 
15,'i3,  which  was  24  Henry  VIII.  (a  few  years  bo- 
fore  the  dissolution  of  monasteries).  The  design  of 
this  play  was  to  ridicule  Friars  and  Pardoners,  of 
which  I'll  give  you  a  taste.  To  begin  it,  the  Friar 
enters  with  these  words  : 

'  Deus  hie ;  the  holy  trynyte 
Preserve  all  that  now  here  be. 

'  Dere  brctheme,  yf  ^'e  will  consyder 
The  cause  why  I  am  com  hyder. 
Ye  wolde  be  glad  to  knowe  my  entent : 
For  I  com  not  hyther  for  moiiy  nor  for  rent, 
I  com  not  hyther  for  meal  nor  for  meale. 
But  I  com  hyther  for  your  soules  heale,'  &c. 

"  After  a  long  preamble  he  addresses   himself  to 
preach,  when  the  Pardoner  enters  with  these  words: 

'  God  and  Sl  Leonardo  send  ye  all  his  grace, 
.\s  many  as  ben  assembled  in  this  place,'  dc. 

and  makes  a  long  speech,  showing  his  bulls  and  his 
relics,  in  order  to  sell  his  pardons,  for  the  raising 
some  money  towards  the  rebuilding 

•  Of  the  holy  chappell  of  sweet  Saynt  Leonarde, 
Which  late  by  fyre  was  destroyed  and  marde." 

Both  these  speaking  together,  with  continual  inter- 
ruption, at  last  they  fall  together  by  the  ears.  Here 
the  curate  enters  (for  you  must  know  the  scene  lies 
in  the  church), 

'  Hold  your  hands ;  a  vengeance  on  ye  both  two. 
That  ever  ye  came  hyther  to  make  this  ado, 
To  polute  my  chyrche,"  &c. 

'Friar.  Maysterp.-u^on,  Imar\'ayUye  will  give  lyctnct 
To  this  false  knave  m  this  audience 
To  publish  his  ragman  rolles  with  lyes. 
I  desyred  hyin  ywys  more  than  ones  or  twysc 
To  hold  his  peas  tyll  that  I  had  done, 
But  be  would  here  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  mone. 

'  Pardoskr.  Why  sholdc  I  suffrc  the.  more  than  Ihoumi .' 
Maystcr  parson  gave  me  lycence  before  the. 
And  I  wolde  thou  knowesl  it  I  have  relykes  hero. 
Other  niancr  stufTc  than  thou  dost  bere : 
I  wyll  cdefy  more  with  the  syght  of  it. 
Than  will  all  thy  pratyiige  of  holy  wryt ; 
K<jr  that  except  tliat  the  prechcr  himselfe  lyvc  well. 
His  predycacyon  wyll  hclpe  never  a  dell,  iic. 

'  Parsos.  No  more  of  this  wranglyng  in  my  chyrch : 
I  shrcwe  your  hertys  bothe  for  this lurihe. 
Is  there  any  blood  shed  here  between  Uiese  knaves? 
Thanked  be  (iod  they  had  no  slavys. 
Nor  egotoles,  for  then  it  had  ben  wronge. 
Well,  ye  shall  synge  another  songe." 

"  Hero  he  calls  bis  neighbour  Prat,  the  Constable, 
with  design  to  a|)iiichcti(l  'em,  and  set  'em  in  the 
stocks;  but  the  Friar  and  Pardoner  prove  sturdy, 
and  will  not  be  stock'd,  but  fall  upon  the  poor 
Parson  and  Constable,  and  bang  them  both  so  well- 
favour'dly,  that  at  last  they  arc  glad  to  let  'cm  go  at 
libertv  :  and  so  the  farce  ends  with  a  drawn  battle. 
Such 'as  this  were  the  plays  of  that  age,  acted  in 
gentlemen's  halls  at  Christmas,  or  .such  like  festival 
times,  by  the  servants  of  the  family,  or  strollers, 
who  went  about  and  made  it  a  trade.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  lords*  in  those  days,  and   persoui 

•  Till  the  25th  ycarol  yueen  Wizabelh.  the  queen  had  not 
any  players;  but  In  that  year  twelve  of  the  bext  of  all  those 
who  belonged  to  several  lords,  were  chosen,  and  iworn  her 
I  lervauts  — btow'i  Annuls,  p.  C'J8. 
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of  eminent  quality  had  their  several  gangs  of  play- 
ers, as  some  have  now  of  fiddlers,  to  whom  they  give 
cloaks  and  badges." 

It  is  almost  certain,  that  the  first  regular  comedy, 
or  indeed  play,  in  the  English  language,  was  written 
within  this  period ;  the  production,  we  allude  to,  is 
the  comedy  of  "  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,"  which,  after 
eluding  the  researches  of  our  greatest  dramatic  an- 
tiquaries and  illustrators,  Malone,  Warton,  Farmer, 
Stevens,  &c.,  was  discovered  about  1818,  though  un- 
fortunately without  a  title-page,  which  consequently 
leaves  its  exact  date  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but 
this  is  reduced  almost  to  a  certainty  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  Nicholas  Udall,  the  author 
of  it,  was  born  in  1506,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
died  in  1557,  after  having  been  master  of  Eton  and 
Westminster  schools.  In  1532  he  assisted  Bale  (a 
prolific  author  in  that  way)  in  writing  a  pageant 
on  the  entrance  of  Anne  Boleyn  into  London  ;  and 
he  is  reported  (by  Bale)  to  have  been  the  author 
of  several  dramatic  pieces,  one  of  them  called  "  The 
Tragedy  of  Popery."  The  present  subject,  "  Ralph 
Royster  Doyster,"  is  quoted  in  T.  Wilson's  "  Art  of 
Logick,"  printed  by  Grafton  1551 ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  it  had  been  then  well  known  for  more  than 
four  years  previously,  which  would  bring  it  within 
the  present  period. 

Until  the  discovery  of  this  comedy,  "  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,"  first  acted  in  1566,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  earliest  comedy  in  the  language :  but 
"  Ralph  Royster  Doyster  "  claims  at  the  very  least 
sixteen  years'  precedence,  and  probably  much  more; 
it  also  maintains  a  priority  in  point  of  composition,  it 
being  a  much  higher  and  better  work,  exhibiting 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  times  in  a  spirited  and 
masterly  manner. 

One  of  the  most  popular  spectacles,  consisted  of 
bear-baiting ;  "  of  bears,"  says  Erasmus,  "  many 
herds  are  maintained  in  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing;"  and  bear-baiting  was  a  favourite  diver- 
sion, exhibited  as  a  suitable  amusement  for  a 
princess. 

The  winter  solstice,  when  the  sun  regains  his 
northern  direction,  was  celebrated  by  our  remote 
and  idolatrous  ancestors  ;  and  Christianity,  unable 
to  suppress  the  festival,  transferred  it  under  the 
same  name  to  a  different  day.  At  Christmas,  or  the 
feast  of  "  Yule,"*  peculiar  dishes  have  been  always 
employed,  and  every  domestic  diversion  adopted 
that  tends  to  cheer  or  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  win- 
ter. To  regulate,  or  rather  to  promote  such  pas- 
times, a  lord  or  abbot  of  misrule  was  created  ;  but 
of  these  amusements,  perhaps,  the  most  rational  was 
ihe  recital  of  old  and  romantic  tales.  The  domestic 
amusements,  in  a  period  subsequent  to  the  present, 
are  thus  enumerated :  "  The  ordinary  recreations 
which  we  have  in  winter  arecardes,  tables  and  dice, 
shovel  board,  chosse-play,  the  philosopher's  game, 
small  trunkes,  billiards,  musicke,  maskes,  singing, 
dancing,  ule-games,  catches,  purposes,  questions ; 
merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  kings,  queens,  lovers, 
lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  fayries,  goblins, 
friars,  witches,  and  the  rest."  Among  those  amuse- 
ments cards  began  to  predominate,  to  be  prohibited 
by  parliament,  and  licensed  by  the  king  ;  and 
gaming  became  more  inordinate  and  ruinous. 

The  following  account  of,  and  remarks  on,  the 
Northumberland  house-book,  are  from  Hume  ;  who, 
it  must  be  observed,  seems  to  have  rather  studiously 
depreciated  the  manners  of  this  period.     It  must  be 

*  Festi3  lolensis,  03  it  is  trimslated  from  the  Scandinavian 
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remembered  also,  that  the  Northumberland  family 
were  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  an- 
cient manners  have  retained  their  hold  m  the  north 
longer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  A 
proud  and  prejudiced  feudal  chieftain  did  not  as- 
sume  new  manners  with  the  facility  of  our  age. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  those  who 
declaim  so  violently  against  refinement  in  the  arts, 
or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  luxury,  that  as  much 
as  an  industrious  tradesman  is  both  a  better  man 
and  a  better  citizen  than  one  of  those  idle  retainers 
who  formerly  depended  on  the  great  families;  so 
much  is  the  life  of  a  modern  nobleman  more  laud- 
able than  that  of  an  ancient  baron. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  has  printed  a 
household-book  of  an  old  earl  of  that  family  who 
lived  at  this  time :  the  author  has  been  favoured 
with  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  it  contains  many  curious 
particulars,  which  mark  the  manners  and  way  of 
living  in  that  rude,  not  to  say  barbarous  age ;  as 
well  as  the  prices  of  commodities.  1  have  extracted 
a  few  of  them  from  that  piece,  which  gives  a  true 
picture  of  ancient  manners,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments  that  English  antiquity  affords 
us :  for  we  may  be  confident,  however  rude  the 
strokes,  that  no  baron's  family  was  on  a  nobler  or 
more  splendid  footing.  The  family  consists  of  166 
persons,  masters  and  servants  :  fifty-seven  strangers 
are  reckoned  upon  every  day :  on  the  whole  1'13. 
Two-pence  halfpenny  are  supposed  to  be  the  daily 
expense  of  each  for  meat,  drink,  and  firing.  This 
would  make  a  groat  of  our  present  money :  sup- 
posing provisions  between  three  and  four  times 
cheaper,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  fourteen-pence  : 
no  great  sum  for  a  nobleman's  house-keeping ;  es- 
pecially considering,  that  the  chief  expense  of  a 
family  at  that  time  consisted  in  meat  and  drink : 
for  the  sum  allotted  by  the  earl  for  his  whole  annual 
expense  is  1118  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and 
eight-pence;  meat,  drink,  and  firing  cost  796  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  two-pence,  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole :  in  a  modern  family  it  is  not  above  a 
third:  p.  157,  158,  159.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
earl's  family  is  managed  with  an  exactness  that  is 
very  rigid,  and,  if  we  make  no  allowance  for  ancient 
manners,  such  as  may  seem  to  border  on  an  ex- 
treme; insomuch,  that  the  number  of  pieces  which 
must  be  cut  out  of  every  quarter  of  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  veal,  nay  stock-fish  and  salmon,  are  deter- 
mined, and  must  be  entered  and  accounted  for  by 
the  different  clerks  appointed  for  that  purpose  :  if  a 
servant  be  absent  a  day,  his  mess  is  struck  off:  if 
he  go  on  my  lord's  business,  board  wages  are  allowed 
him,  eight-pence  a-day  for  his  journey  in  winter, 
five-pence  in  summer  :  when  he  stays  in  any  place, 
two-pence  a-day  are  allowed  him,  beside  the  main- 
tenance of  his  horse.  Somewhat  above  a  quarter 
of  wheat  is  allowed  for  every  month  throughout  the 
year ;  and  the  wheat  is  estimated  at  five  shillings 
and  eight-pence  a  quarter.  Two  hundred  and  fitly 
quarters  of  malt  are  allowed,  at  four  shillings  a  quar- 
ter :  two  hogsheads  are  to  be  made  of  a  quarter ; 
which  amounts  to  about  a  bottle  and  a  third  of  beer 
a-day  to  each  person,  p.  4.,  and  the  beer  will  not  he 
very  strong.  One  hundred  and  nine  fat  beeves  are 
to  be  bought  at  AU-hallow-tide,  at  thirteen  shillings 
and  fou --pence  a-piece  :  and  twenty-four  lean  beeves 
to  be  bought  at  St.  Helen's  at  eight  shillings  a-piece: 
these  are  to  be  put  into  the  pastures  to  feed ;  and 
are  to  serve  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas; 
which  is  consequently  the  only  time  that  the  family 
eats   fresh   beef;  during  all   the  rest  of  the  year 
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they  Lve  on  salted  meat,  p.  5.  One  hundred  and 
cixty  gallons  of  mustard  are  allowed  in  a  year; 
which  seems  indeed  requisite  lor  the  salt  beef, 
p.  IH.  Sis  hundred  and  forty-seven  sheep  are 
allowed  at  twenty-pence  a-piece:  and  these  seem 
also  to  be  all  eat  salted,  except  between  Lammas 
and  Michaelmas,  p.  b.  Only  twenty-five  hogs 
are  allowed  at  two  shillings  a-piece ;  twenty- 
eight  veals  at  twenty-pence;  forty  lambs  at  ten- 
pence  or  a  shilling,  p.  7.  These  seem  to  be  re- 
served for  my  lord's  table,  or  that  of  the  upper 
servants,  called  the  knight's  table.  The  other  ser- 
vants, as  they  eat  salted  meat  almost  through  the 
whole  year,  and  with  few  or  no  vegetables,  had  a 
very  bad  and  unhealthy  diet :  so  that  there  cannot 
be  any  thing  more  erroneous  than  the  magnificent 
ideas  formed  of  "  the  Uoast  Beef  of  Old  England.'' 
We  must  entertain  as  mean  an  idea  of  its  cleanli- 
ness :  only  seventy  ells  of  linen  at  eight-pence  an 
ell  are  annually  allowed  for  this  great  family  :  no 
sheets  were  used  :  this  linen  was  made  into  eight 
table-cloths  for  my  lord's  table  ;  and  one  table-cloth 
for  the  knights,  p.  16.  This  last,  I  suppose,  was 
washed  only  once  a  month.  Only  forty  shillings  are 
allowed  for  washing  throughout  the  whole  year  ;  and 
most  of  it  seems  expended  on  the  linen  belonging 
to  the  chapel.  The  drinking,  however,  was  toler- 
able, namely,  ten  tuns  and  two  hogsheads  of  Gas- 
cony  wine,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  thirteen 
shiUings  and  four-pence  a  tun,  p.  6.  Only  ninety- 
one  dozen  of  candles  for  the  whole  year,  p.  14. 
The  family  rose  at  six  in  the  morning,  dined  at  ten, 
and  supped  at  four  in  the  afternoon :  the  gates 
were  all  shut  at  nine,  and  no  further  ingress  or 
egress  permitted,  p.  .314,  318.  My  lord  and  lady 
have  set  on  their  table,  for  breakfast,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  quart  of  beer,  as  much 
wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six  red  herrings,  four 
white  ones,  or  a  dish  of  sprats.  In  flesh  days  half 
a  chyne  of  mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  beef  boiled,  p. 
73,  75.  Mass  is  ordered  to  be  said  at  six  o'clock,  in 
order,  says  the  household-book,  that  all  my  lord's 
servants  may  rise  early,  p.  170.  Only  twenty-four 
fires  are  allowed,  beside  the  kitchen  and  hall,  and 
most  of  these  have  only  a  peck  of  coals  a  day  al- 
lowed them,  p.  99.  After  Lady-day  no  fires  per- 
mitted in  the  rooms,  except  half-fires  in  my  lord's 
and  lady's,  and  Lord  Piercy's  and  the  nursery,  p. 
lUl.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  my  lord  kept  house 
in  Yorkshire,  where  there  is  certainly  much  cold 
weather  after  Lady-day.  Eighty  chalders  of  coals, 
at  four  shillings  and  two-pence  a  chalder,  suffices 
throughout  the  whole  year ;  and  becau>e  coal  will 
not  burn  without  wood,  says  the  household-book, 
sixty-four  loads  of  great  wood  are  also  allowed,  at 
twelve-pence  a  load,  p.  22.  This  is  a  proof  that 
grates  were  not  then  used.  Here  is  an  article.  "  It 
is  devised  that  from  henceforth  no  capons  to  be 
bought  but  only  for  my  lord's  own  mess,  and  that 
the  said  caponn  shalllje  bought  for  two-pence  a-piece, 
lean,  and  fed  in  the  poultry  ;  and  master  chamber- 
lain and  the  stewards  be  fed  with  capons,  if  there 
be  strangers  sitting  with  them,"  p.  102.  Pigs  are 
to  be  bought  at  three-pence  or  a  groat  a-piece; 
ffeese  at  the  same  price  :  chickens  at  a  halfpenny  : 
nens  at  two-pence,  and  only  for  the  above-men- 
tioned tables.  Here  is  another  article.  "  Item,  it 
is  thought  good  that  no  plovers  be  bought  at  no 
season  but  only  in  Christmas  and  principal  feasts, 
and  my  lord  to  be  served  therewith,  and  his  board- 
end,  and  none  other,  ami  to  be  bought  for  a  penny  a- 
piece,  or  a  penny  halfpenny  at  most,"  D.  103.   Wood- 


cocks are  to  be  bought  at  the  same  price.  Partridges 
at  two-pence,  p.  104,  105.  Pheasants  a  shilling; 
peacocks  the  same,  p.  106.  My  lord  keeps  only 
twenty-seven  horses  in  his  stable  at  his  own  charge: 
his  upper  servants  have  allowance  for  maintaining 
their  own  horses,  p.  126.  These  horses  are,  six 
gentle  horses  as  they  are  called,  at  hay  and  hard 
meat  throughout  the  whole  year,  four  palfreys,  three 
hobbies  and  nags,  three  sumpter  horses,  six  horses 
for  those  servants  to  whom  my  lord  furnishes  a 
horse,  two  sumpter  horses  more,  and  three  mill 
horses,  two  for  carrying  the  corn,  and  one  for 
grinding  it:  whence  we  may  infer,  that  mills,  either 
water  or  wind  mills  were  then  unknown;  at  least 
very  rare;  besides  these,  there  are  seven  great 
trott  ng  horses  for  the  chariot  or  waggon.  He  al- 
lows a  peck  of  oats  a-day,  besides  loaves  made  of 
beans,  for  his  principal  horses;  the  oats  at  twenty- 
pence,  the  beans  at  two  shillings  a  quarter.  The 
load  of  hay  is  at  two  shillings  and  eight-pence. 
When  my  lord  is  on  a  journey  he  carries  thirty-six 
horsemen  along  with  him  ;  together  with  bed  and 
other  accommodation,  p.  157.  The  inns,  it  seems, 
could  afford  nothing  tolerable.  My  lord  passes  the 
year  in  three  country-seats,  all  in  Yorkshire,  Wry- 
sel,  Leckenfield,  and  Topcliffe:  but  he  has  furni- 
ture only  for  one :  he  carries  every  thing  along  with 
him,  beds,  fables,  chairs,  kitchen  utensils,  all  which 
we  may  conclude  were  so  coarse,  that  they  could 
not  be  spoilt  by  the  carriage :  yet  seventeen  carts 
and  one  waggon  suffices  for  the  whole,  p.  391. 
One  cart  suffices  for  all  his  kitchen  utensils,  cooks, 
beds,  &c.  p.  388.  One  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  he  has  eleven  priests  in  his  house,  besides 
seventeen  persons,  chanters,  musicians,  &c.  belong- 
ing to  his  chapel ;  yet  he  has  only  two  cooks  for  a 
family  of  223  persons^  p.  325.  Their  meals  were 
certainly  dressed  in  the  slovenly  manner  of  a  ship's 
company.  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  pompous 
and  even  royal  style  assumed  by  this  Tartar  chief: 
He  does  not  give  any  orders,  though  only  for  the 
right  making  of  mustard,  but  it  is  introduced  with 
this  preamble,  "  It  seemeth  good  to  us  and  our 
council."  If  we  consider  the  magnificent  and  ele- 
gant manner  in  which  the  Venetian  and  other  Italian 
noblemen  then  lived,  with  the  progress  made  by 
the  Italians  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  we  shall 
not  wonder  that  they  considered  the  ultramontaine 
nations  as  barbarous.  The  Flemish  also  seem  to 
have  much  excelled  the  English  and  even  the 
French.  Yet  the  earl  is  sometimes  not  deficient 
in  generosity :  he  pays,  for  instance,  an  annual 
pension  of  a  groat  to  my  lady  of  Walsingham, 
for  her  interest  in  heaven ;  the  same  sum  to  tlic 
holy  blood  at  Hales,  p.  337.  No  mention  is  any- 
where made  of  plate  ;  but  only  of  the  h'ric,^  oi  pew- 
ter vessels.  Ttie  servants  seem  all  to  have  bought 
their  own  clothes  from  their  wages. 

The  following  is  inserted  as  giving  an  insight  into 
the  expenses  and  taste  of  the  period. 

Extractt  from  a   MS.  Book  in   the    Remembrancer' $ 
OJ/lce,  almost  every  paye  tigned  by  K.  Henry  VII. 

13th  Hen.  VII. 
Item,  to  a  woman  for  three  apples,  \2d. 
Item,  for  two  pair  of  bellows,  lOf/. 
Item,  for  the  King's  losse  at  tenis,  12J. 
Item,  for  losse  of  balls  there,  '6d. 

N,  B.  The   King's  Sunday's   offering 
seems  constantly  to  have  been,  6i.  W- 
To  the  preacher  of  the  day,  20i. 
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Item,  for  three  sackbuthes  wages,  6  U. 
Item,  for  three  stry ngmynstrels  wages,5  It. 
Item,  for  offering,  St.  George's  day,  SOs. 
John    Sead.    nouick   Rebeck,   40s.   per 

month. 
Item,    for  the   feryboate   of  Rochester, 
53s.  4d. 

14th  Hen.  VII. 
Item,   a   rewarde  given   for   apples   by 

Thomas  Foteman  homeward,  2Qd. 
Item,  to  a  strange  taberer,  in   reward, 

66s.  bd. 
Item,  to  a  strange  tumbuler,  in  reward,20s. 
Item,  for  baling  of  a  seke  maid,  6s.  8d. — 
N.  B.  This  charge  occurs  frequently, 
and  was  perhaps  the  piece  of  gold 
given  by  the  King  in  touching  for 
the  evil. — Q.  If  there  was  any  such 
piece  of  coin  ? 
20th  July.  Item,  to  the  mayor  of  Rochester  towards 
the  bridge  there,  100s. 
Item,     for    a    stryugmynstrel    for    one 
moneth's    wages    of    August    last ' 
passed,  15s. 
Item,  for  finding  three  hares,  6s.  8d. — 

N.B.  This  occurs  frequently. 
Item,  to  a  piper  at  Huntingdon,  2s. 
Item,  for  apples  presented  by  a  woman, 4(i. 
Item,    for   breaking  of  hegges  at  Wis- 

combe,  20<i. 
Item,  to  my  Lord  Prince's  organ-player 
for  a  qrt.  wages  ending  at  Michell., 
10s. 
Item,  for  three  dozen  of  leder  gloves,  12s. 
Item,  to  the  yeoman  of  the  King's  cham- 
ber for  their  months'  wages  of  Novem- 
ber last  passed,  G71.  8s.  8d. 
Item,  for  the  wages  of  the  seke  yeomen, 60s. 
Item,  to  the  tumbulerat  my  Lord  Bathe's, 

20s. 
Item,  to  the  pleyers  of  London,  in  reward, 

10s. 
Item,  to  the  tabouretts  and  a  tumbuler,  20s. 
Item,  to  my  Lord  Dudley's  servant  for 
bringing  up  a  money-maker,  13s.  id. 
Item,  to  a  Scotch  fole,  in  reward,  13s.  id. 
Item,  to  Sir  Thomas  Brandon  for  a  horse, 4Z. 
Item,  for  another  horse,  il. 
Item,  for  a  third  horse,  66s.  8d, 
Item,  to  a  Ducheman  for  a  cage,  41. 
Item,    to    Master    Barnard    the    blind 

poete,  100s. 
To  William  Est  for  digging  of  the  con- 

duyt  at  Wodestock,  p.  lis.  201. 
To  the  abbot  of  Reading  for  lede  bought 

for  Wodestock,  161. 
For  the  carriage  of  the  same,  18s. 
Item,  to  Jakes  Haute  for  the  conduyt  at 
Wodestock,  upon  abill,  lOZ.  12s.  lOd. 
Item,  to  a  man   and  woman  for  straw- 

buryes,  8s.  4d. 
Item,  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  cheeses 
at  Lantony,  6s.  8ri.— N.  B.  This  fre- 
quently. 

Item,  to  a  woman  for  a  red  rosse,  2s. 
For  the  byre  of  a  cart  from   London  to 
Wodestock,  lOs. 

Extract  from  a  MS.  in  the  Remembrancer' s  Office. 

9th  Hen.  VII. 
Item,  to  Robert  Forst  for  appaules  and 
cakes  6s.  8d. 


Item,  to  Cart  for  writing  of  a  booke,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  one  that  presented  two  cakes  and 

a  cheese,  13s.  -Id. 
Item,  to  Sir  Robert  Curson's  servent  for 

an  horse,  40s. 
Item,  to  Danyell  riding  to  Shene  and 

Thistleworth,  2s. 
Item,  for  a  pair  of  trussling  cofres  boughte, 
10s. 
10th  Dec.  Item,  to  a  fellow  with  a  berde,  a  spye,  in 
reward,  20s. 
Item,totwomonkes,speyes,  in  reward, 40s. 
Item,  payed  for  two  pleyes  in  the  hall, 

26s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  King's  pleyers,  for  a  re- 
warde, 100s. 
Item,  to  him  who   Drought  the  pnosti- 

cacion,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  King  to  play  at  cardes,  100s. 
Item,  to  John  Ibye,  a  spye,  in  reward, 

13s.  U. 
Item,  to  one  who  brought  the   King  a 

lyon,  53s.  Ad. 
Item,  to  a  spye  that  dweUeth  in  the  west 

countrye,  20s. 
For  the  King  at  tables,  chess,  glasses,  &c. 

56s.  8d. 
Item,  to  the  pleyers  that  begged  by  the 

way,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  alittell  feloo  of  Shaftesburye,  20s. 
Item  to  Pechie  the  fole,  in  rewarde,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  lost  to  my  Lord  Morging  at  buttes, 

6s.  3(i. 
Item,  to  Asshbyby  for  writing  of  a  boke, 
3s.  4d. 
8th  June.  Item,  to  Sir  Edward  Boroughe  which  the 
King  lost  at  buttes  with  his  crosse- 
bowe,  13s.  Ad. 
10th.  Item,,  to  a  Spanyarde  that  played    the 

fole,  40s. 
29th  July.  Item,  to  a  woman  that  broke  an  heggez 

by  the  way,  12d. 
5th  Augst.  Item,  to  Diego,  the  Spanish  fole,  in  re. 

ward,  20s. 
2d  Octor.    Item,  to  the  shippes  boates  that  brought 
the  King's  grace  to  and  fro  the  ship 
the  Swan,  40s. 
Item,  to  the  mariners  of  the  same  Swan, 

6/.  13s.  Ad. 
Item,    to    the    mynstrels     that    played 

therein,  13s.  Ad. 
Item,  to  Dego,  the   Spaynyshe  fole,  in 

rewarde,  6s.  8d. 
Item,  to  a  Scot,  an  espye,  in  reward,  40s. 
Item,   to  one  that  presented  the   King 

with  a  mule,  20s. 
Item,  to  one  that  bought  a  lamprey,  in 

reward,  4s. 
Item,    to   Harry   Poyning,    the    King's 

godson,  in  reward,  20s. 
Item,  to  the  fole  the  Duk  of  Lancastre. 
Item,  to  finding  one  hare,  3s.  Ad. 
25th  May.  Item,  to  Pudesay,  piper  in  the  bagpipes, 
6s.  8d. 


N.B.  The  several  items  are  not  following  each 
other,  but  copied  from  various  places  in  the 
book.  T.  ASTLE, 
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CHAP.  XXXV 11 1. 

EDWARD  VI. 

Jlccession — Coronation — Funeral  of  Henry  VIII. — 
Slate  of  the  lieytncy — Innovationt  iu  the  Reyency — 
Hertford  Protector — Rifonnation  completed — Gar- 
diner's Oppotition — Foreign  Affairi. — I'ruyress  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland — Astassimition  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton — Conduct  of  the  IVar  with  Scotland — 
Battle  ofl'inkey — A  Parliament— Further  proyress 
of  the  Reformation— Afairs  of  Scotland — Yuuny 
Queen  of  Scots  sent  into  France — Cabals  of  Lord 
Seymour'— Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick— A  Parlia- 
ment— Attainder  of  Lord  Seymour — His  Execu- 
tion— Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 

HiMK,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  comprehen- 
siveness of  his  views,  passes  over  the  details  of 
Edward's  accession  :  but  as  the  general  reader  may 
be  desirous  to  learn  those  particulars  which  illus- 
trate the  manners  of  the  age,  as  well  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  policy  of  the  government,  we  give  the 
following  particulars  from  Sir  John  Hayward's  life 
of  Edward  VI. 

"  When  he  was  a  few  months  above  nine  years 
of  age,*  great  preparation  was  made  either  for 
creating  or  for  declaring  him  to  be  prince  of  Wales, 
duke  of  Cornwall  and  count  palatine  of  Chester.  In 
the  midst  whereof  King  Henry  his  father  ended  his 
life  of  a  dropsy,  accompanied  with  a  spreading  scar 
of  his  thigh.  Hereupon  Edward,  earl  of  Hertford, 
and  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  knight  of  the  order  and 
master  of  the  horse,  were  forthwith  dispatched  by 
the  residue  of  the  council  to  the  young  king,  then 
lying  at  Hertford. t  These  came  uuto  him,  and  the 
next  day  brought  him  to  Enfield,  neither  with  pre- 
paration nor  train  any  more  than  ordinary.  Here 
they  first  declared  unto  him  and  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth, his  sister,  the  death  of  King  Henry  their 
father.  Upon  which  tidings  they  both  brake  forth 
into  such  unforced  and  unfeigned  passions,  as  it 
plainly  appeared,  that  good  nature  did  work  in  them 
beyond  all  other  respects.  Never  was  sorrow  more 
sweetly  set  forth,  their  faces  seeming  rather  to  beau- 
tify their  sorrow,  than  their  sorrow  to  cloud  the 
beauty  of  their  faces.  Their  young  years,  tiicir  ex- 
cellent beauties,  their  lovely  and  lively  interchange 
of  complaints,  in  such  sort  graced  their  grief,  as 
the  most  iron  eyes  at  that  time  present  were  drawn 
thereby  into  society  of  their  tears. 

"  The  next  day  following,  being  the  last  of 
January, +  the  young  king  advanced  towards  Lon- 
don, the  earl  of  Hertford  riding  next  before  him, 
and  .Sir  Anthony  Browne  behind.  The  same  day 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  and  his  lodging  was  pre- 
pared within  the  Tower.  He  there  was  received  by 
the  constable  and  lieutenant  on  horseback,  without 
the  pates,  and  upon  the  bridge  next  the  ward-gate 
by  all  the  chief  lords  of  his  council.  These  at- 
tended him  to  his  chamber  of  presence,  and  there 
swarc  alUgiance  to  him."  Hayward  proceeds  to 
(five  an  account  of  the  honours  conferred  by  the 
young  king;  but  as  Hume  has  from  other  sources 
shown   more   particularly   the    motives    for    these 


•   He  wu  t>om  on  the  12th  of  October,  1537. 

t  ll'.lliiMhcd  mJikpj  the  liini{'»  renidencc  at  Hatfield  ;  which 
U  nemrally  iiupiKoicd  U.  Iw  the  rooit  corroel  ulatrnii-nl. 

J  Ac  cordinu  to  tho  then  mrxlf  of  reckoning,  which  made  the 
year  coiiiin«nr«  in  March,  thi*  «M  toward*  the  latter  end  of 
Ibr  yt-u-  IM6.  but  tlie  beginning,  according  to  the  modem 
feckoniii«  of  1047 


proceedings,  we  shall  leave  it  to  his  narration. 
Hayward  subsequently  goes  on  :  "  During  this  time 
the  body  of  King  Henry  was  with  honourable  solemn- 
ities (February  1-1,)  conveyed  from  London  to 
Shecne,*  and  thence  to  Windsor,  and  there  buried 
within  the  college.  All  his  officers  brake  their 
staves,  and  threw  them  into  the  grave,  but  at  their 
return  to  the  Tower,  new  staves  were  delivered 
unto  them.  This  solemnity  being  finished,  the  king, 
on  the  I9th  of  February,  (1547)  rode  in  great  state 
from  the  Tower  to  the  palace  of  Westminster ;  and 
the  day  following  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  with  other  bishops,  and  all  the 
chief  nobility  of  the  realm,  about  the  29th  year  of 
the  empire  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  33rd  of  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  in  the  5th  year  both 
of  the  reign  and  age  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland." 

Dr.  Lingard  says,  "  The  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation was  much  abridged,  on  account,  it  was  said, 
of  the  delicate  state  of  the  king's  health ;  but  men 
were  surprised  that,  instead  of  observing  the  former 
custom  of  the  archbishop,  first,  receiving  the  king's 
oath  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  realm,  and  then, 
asking  the  people  if  they  were  willing  to  accept  and 
obey  him  as  their  liege  lord  ;  the  form  was  now  re- 
versed, by  allowing  the  address  to  the  people  to  pre- 
cede the  oath  of  the  king.  '  Sirs,'  said  the  metro- 
politan, '  I  here  present  King  Edward,  rightful  and 
undoubted  inheritor,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man, 
to  the  royal  dignity  and  crown  imperial  of  this 
realm,  whose  consecration,  inunction,  and  corona- 
tion is  appointed  by  all  the  nobles  and  peers  of  the 
land  to  be  this  day.  Will  ye  serve  at  this  time, 
and  give  your  good  wills  and  assents  to  the  same 
consecration,  inunction,  and  coronation,  as  by  your 
duty  of  allegiance  ye  be  bound  to  do  ?' 

"  Instead  of  a  sermon,  Cranmer  pronounced  a 
short  address ;  in  which  he  told  the  young  monarch 
that  '  the  promises  which  he  had  just  made  could 
not  affect  his  right  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  his  do- 
minions. That  right  he  had  derived  from  God ; 
consequently,  tliat  neither  the  bishop  of  Rome,  nor 
any  other  bishop,  could  impose  conditions  on  him 
at  his  coronation,  nor  pretend  to  deprive  him  of  his 
crown,  on  the  plea  that  he  had  broken  his  corona- 
tion-oath. Yet  these  solemn  rites  served  to  admonish 
him  of  his  duties,  which  were,  as  God's  vicegerent, 
and  Christ's  vicar,  to  see  that  God  be  worshipjicd, 
and  idolatry  be  destroyed  ;  that  the  tyranny  of  ihs 
bisiiop  of  Rome  be  banished,  and  images  be  re- 
moved ;  to  reward  virtue  and  revenge  vice ;  to 
justify  the  innocent  and  relieve  the  poor ;  to  repress 
violence  and  execute  justice.  Let  him  do  this,  and 
he  would  become  a  second  Josiah,  whose  fame  would 
remain  to  the  end  of  days.' 

"  With  France  an  appearance  of  amity  was  kept 
up  ;  at  Paris  a  solemn  service  was  performed  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  at  the 
death  of  Francis,  which  happened  two  months  after, 
a  mass  of  requiem  was  sung  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul  in  London;  but  Henry  II.,  son  and  successor 
to  Francis,  and  who  followed  the  advice  of  the  duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  refused  to 
fulfil  the  alliance  with  England,  which  had  been 
planned  by  his  father  and  the  late  Henry.  The 
French  monarch  felt  deeply  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  infant  queen  of  Scotland,  and  would  not 
assume  any  obbgation  that  should  prcveni  his  in- 
terference in  her  behalf." 


*  Kt-nnct  «»>■»  in  a  nolo,  "  Not  Sheene  but  Sion,   where 
the  corps  and  company  lodged  that  night." 
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Kennet,  the  editor  and  commentator  of  Hayward, 
gives  the  following  account  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
funeral. 

"  Because  these  '  honourable  solemnities'  are  not 
in  any  of  our  historians  particularly  set  down,  take 
this  short  account  of  them,  from  a  volume  in  the 
office  of  arms. 

"  The  chest  wherein  the  royal  corps  was  laid  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  with  lights  and 
divine  service  said  about  him,  with  masses,  obse- 
quies, and  continual  watch,  made  by  the  chaplains 
and  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  their  order 
and  course,  night  and  day,  for  five  days,  till  the 
chapel  was  ready ;  where  was  a  goodly  hearse  with 
eighty  square  tapers,  every  light  containing  two 
foot  in  lenath,  in  the  whole  1800  weight  of  wax, 
(another  relation  writeth  about  2000  weight)  gar- 
nished with  pensils,  eschotcheons,  banners  and  ban- 
nerols of  descents  ;  and  at  the  four  corners,  banners 
of  saints,  beaten  in  fine  gold  upon  damask;  with 
1  majesty  thereover  of  rich  cloth  of  tissue  and  val- 
lance  of  black  silk,  and  fringe  of  black  silk  and 
gold  ;  and  the  barriers  without  the  hearse,  and  the 
sides  and  floor  of  the  said  chapel  covered  with  black 
jloth  to  the  high  altar ;  and  at  the  sides  and  ceiling 
of  the  said  chapel  set  with  banners  and  standards 
of  St.  George  and  others.  The  2nd  of  February 
the  corps  was  removed,  and  brought  into  the  chapel, 
by  the  lord  great  master  and  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, and  there  placed  within  the  hearse  under  a 
pall  of  rich  cloth  of  tissue,  garnished  with  eschot- 
cheons, and  a  rich  cloth  of  gold  set  with  precious 
stones  thereon.  It  continued  there  twelve  days, 
with  masses  and  diriges  sung  and  said  every  day  : 
Norroy  each  day  standing  at  the  choir  door,  and  be- 
ginning with  these  words  pronounced  aloud,  '  Of 
your  charity,  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  high  and 
mighty  prince  our  late  sovereign  lord  and  king, 
Henry  VIII.'  February  14th  the  corps  was  re- 
moved, and  lodged  that  night  at  Syon,  with  the 
mourners  and  company;  and  the  next  day  arrived 
at  Windsor  ;  and  the  next  day,  being  February  the 
Ifith,  the  corps  was  interred.  Stephen  bishop  of 
Winchester  preached  the  sermon,  on  that  text, 
'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.' 
Where  he  declared  the  frailty  of  man,  and  the  com- 
munity of  death,  both  to  high  and  low ;  and  show- 
ing the  loss  that  all  had  sustained  by  the  death  of 
so  gracious  a  king  :  yet  comforting  them  again  by 
the  resurrection  in  the  life  to  come.  And  exhorted 
them  all  to  rejoyce  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  having  sent  so  towardly  and  vertuous  a 
prince  to  reign  after  him;  desiring  all  men  to  con- 
tinue in  obedience  and  duty :  with  many  other 
exhortations,  notably  set  forth,  and  with  great 
learning. 

"  The  corps  being  let  down  by  a  vice,  with  the 
help  of  sixteen  tall  yeomen  of  the  guard,  the  same 
bishop,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  vault,  proceeded 
in  the  service  of  the  burial ;  and  about  the  same 
stood  all  the  head  officers  of  the  household,  as  the 
lord  great  master,  lord  chamberlain,  lord  treasurer, 
comptroller,  serjeant-porter,  and  the  four  gentlemen 
ushers  in  ordinary,  with  their  staves  and  rods  in 
their  hands  ;  and  when  the  mold  was  brought  and 
cast  into  the  grave  by  the  prelate  executing,  at  the 
words  '  Pulvis  Pulveri,  Cinis  Cineri,'  first  the  lord 
great  master,  aud  after  the  lord  chamberlain,  and 
all  the  rest,  brake  their  staves  in  shivers  upon  their 
heads,  and  cast  them  after  the  corps  within  the  pit, 
with  exceodi'ig  sorrow  and  heaviness,  not  without 
grievous  sighs  aud  tears 


"  After  this  finished,  and  De  Profundis  said,  and 
the  grave  covered  again  with  planks,  Garter  stood 
in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  accompanied  with  all 
them  of  his  office  in  their  coats  of  arms,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  proclaimed,  '  Almighty  God,  of  his  infi- 
nite goodness,  give  good  life  and  loug,  to  the  most 
high  and  mighty  Prince,  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King 
Edward  VI.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
in  Earth,  under  God,  of  the  church  of  England  and 
Ireland  the  supream  head,  and  Sovereign  of  the 
most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter.'  And  with  that  he 
cried,  '  Vive  le  noble  Roy  Edward,'  and  the  rest  of 
the  officers  of  arms  cried  the  same  three  several 
times  after  him.  Then  the  trumpets  sounded  with 
great  melody  and  courage,  to  the  comfort  of  all 
them  that  were  there  present." — We  now  proceed 
with  Hume. 

Henry  VIII.,  by  the  regulations  which  he  imposed 
on  the  government  of  his  infant  son,  as  well  as  by 
the  limitations  of  the  succession,  had  projected  to 
reign  even  after  his  decease  ;  and  he  imagined  that  his 
ministers  who  had  always  been  so  ibsequious  to  him 
during  his  lifetime,  would  never  afterwards  depart 
from  the  plan  which  he  had  traced  out  to  them. 
He  fixed  the  majority  of  the  prince  at  the  comple- 
tion of  his  eighteenth  year;  aud  as  Edward  was 
then  only  a  few  months  past  nine,  he  appointed 
sixteen  executors ;  to  whom,  during  the  minority, 
he  entrusted  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
Their  names  were  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Lord  Wriothesely,  chancellor ;  Lord  St. 
John,  great  master,  Lord  Russel,  privy  seal;  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  chamberlain;  Viscount  Lisle,  ad 
miral ;  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham ;  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  master  of  hor-se;  Sir  William  Paget,  se- 
cretary of  state ;  Sir  Edward  North,  chancellor  of 
the  court  of  augmentations  ;  Sir  Edward  Montague, 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  Judge  Bromley, 
Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  Sir  William  Herbert, 
chief  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber ;  Sir  Edward 
Wotton,  treasurer  of  Calais  ;  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of 
Canterbury.  To  these  executors,  with  whom  was 
entrusted  the  whole  regal  authority,  were  appointed 
twelve  counsellors,  who  possessed  no  immediate 
power,  and  could  only  assist  with  their  advice  when 
any  affair  was  laid  before  them.  The  council  was 
composed  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Essex  ;  Sir 
Thomas  Cheyney,  treasurer  of  the  household ;  Sir 
John  Gage,  comptroller;  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
vice-chamberlain  ;  Sir  William  Petre,  secretary  of 
state ;  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  John  Baker,  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Sir  Richard  Southwel, 
and  Sir  Edmund  Peckham.  The  usual  caprice  of 
Henry  appears  somewhat  in  this  nomination  ;  while 
he  appointed  several  persons  of  inferior  station 
among  his  executors,  and  gave  only  the  place  of 
counsellor  to  a  person  of  such  high  rank  as  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  and  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  the 
king's  uncle. 

But  the  first  act  of  the  executors  and  counsellors 
was  to  depart  from  the  destination  of  the  late  king 
in  a  material  article.  No  sooner  were  they  met, 
than  it  was  suggested,  that  the  government  would 
lose  its  dignity,  for  want  of  some  head,  who  might 
represent  the  royal  majesty,  who  might  receive  ad- 
dresses from  foreign  ambassadors,  to  whom  dis- 
patches from  English  ministers  abroad  might  be 
carried,  and  whose  name  might  be  employed  in  all 
orders  and  proclamations :  and  as  the  king's  will 
seemed  to  labour  under  a  defect  in  this  particular, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  supply  it,  by  choosing  a 
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protector;  who,  though  he  should  possess  all  the 
exterior  symbuis  of  royal  dignity,  should  yet  be 
oound,  in  every  act  of  power,  to  toUow  the  opinion 
of  the  executors.  This  proposal  was  very  disagree- 
able to  the  chancellor  Wriothesely.  That  magis- 
trate, a  man  of  au  active  spirit  and  high  ambition, 
fiiund  himself,  by  his  office,  entitled  to  the  first  rank 
in  the  regency  after  the  primate ;  and  as  he  knew 
that  this  prelate  had  no  talent  oi  inclination  for  state 
affairs,  he  hoped  that  the  direction  of  public  business 
would  of  course  devolve  in  a  great  measure  upon 
himself.  He  ojiposed  therefore  the  proposal  of 
choosing  a  protector ;  and  represented  that  innova- 
tion as  an  infringement  of  the  late  king's  will, 
which,  being  corroborated  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
ought  in  every  thing  to  be  a  law  to  them,  and  could 
not  be  altered  but  by  the  same  authority  which  had 
established  it.  But  he  seems  to  have  stood  alone 
in  the  opposition.  The  executors  and  counsellors 
were  mostly  courtiers,  who  had  been  raised  by 
Henry's  favour,  not  men  of  high  birth  or  great 
hereditary  intiuence;  and  as  they  had  been  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  submission  during  the  reign 
of  the  late  monarcli,  and  had  no  pretensions  to  go- 
vern the  nation  by  their  own  authority,  they  ac- 
quiesced the  more  willingly  in  a  proposal  which 
seemed  calculated  for  preserving  public  peace  and 
tranquillity.  It  being  therefore  agreed  to  name  a 
protector,  the  choice  fell  of  course  on  the  earl  of 
Hertford,  who,  as  he  was  the  king's  maternal  uncle, 
was  strongly  interested  in  his  safety;  and,  ])0ssess- 
ing  no  claims  to  inherit  the  crown,  could  never  have 
any  separate  interest,  which  might  lead  him  to  en- 
danger Edward's  person  or  his  authority.  The 
public  was  informed  by  proclamation  of  this  change 
in  the  admini>tration  ;  and  dispatches  were  sent  to 
all  foreign  courts  to  give  them  intimation  of  it. 
All  those  who  were  possessed  of  any  office  resigned 
their  former  commissions,  and  accepted  new  ones 
in  the  name  of  the  young  king.  The  bishops  them- 
selves were  constrained  to  make  a  like  submission. 
Care  was  taken  to  insert  in  their  new  commissions, 
ihat  they  held  their  offices  during  pleasure  :  and  it 
is  there  expressly  affirmed,  that  all  manner  of  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil,  is  originally  derived  from  the  crown. 

The  executors  in  their  next  measure  showed  a 
more  submissive  deference  to  Henry's  will ;  be- 
cause many  of  them  found  their  account  in  it.  The 
late  king  had  intended,  before  his  death,  to  make  a 
new  creation  of  nobility,  in  order  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  peerages  which  had  fallen  by  former 
attainders,  or  the  failure  of  issue  ;  and  that  he  might 
enable  the  new  peers  to  support  their  dignity,  he 
had  resolved,  either  to  bestow  estates  on  them,  or 
advance  them  to  higher  offices.  He  had  even  gone 
•o  far  as  to  inform  them  of  this  resolution  ;  and  in 
bis  will  he  charged  his  executors  to  make  good  all 
bis  promises.  That  they  might  ascertain  his  in- 
tentions in  the  most  authentic  manner,  Sir  William 
Pajfpt,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and  Sir  William  Heriiert, 
with  whom  Henry  had  always  conversed  in  a  familiar 
manner,  were  called  before  the  board  of  regency  ;  and 
hav  ng  given  evidence  of  what  they  knew  concerning 
the  king's  promines,  their  testimony  was  relied  on, 
and  th',-  executors  proceeded  to  the  fulfilling  of 
Ibete  engagements.  Hertford  was  created  duke  of 
Soraemet,  niareschal  and  lord  treasurer;  Wrio- 
thenely,  earl  of  Southampton  ;  the  earl  of  Kssex,  niar- 
qiiji  of  Northampton  ;  Viscount  Lisle,  earl  »f  War- 
wick ;  Sir  'I'bomaii  Seymour,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sud- 
]ry,  and  admiral,  Sir  Richard  Rich,  Sir  William 


Willoughliy,  Sir  Edward  Sheffield,  accepted  the 
title  of  baron.  Several  to  whom  the  same  dignity 
was  offered,  refused  it;  because  the  other  part  of 
the  king's  promises,  the  bestowing  of  estates  ou 
these  new  noblemen,  was  deferred  till  a  more  con- 
venient opportunity.  Some  of  them,  however,  as 
also  Somerset  the  protector,  were,  in  the  mean  time, 
endowed  with  spiritual  preferments,  deaneries,  and 
prebends.  For,  among  many  other  invasions  o 
ecclesiastical  privileges  and  property,  this  irregular 
practice  of  bestowing  spiritual  benefices  on  laymen 
began  now  to  prevail. 

The  carl  of  Southampton  had  always  been  en- 
gaged in  an  opposite  party  to  Somerset ;  and  it  wag 
not  likely  that  factions,  which  had  secretly  prevailed 
even  during  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Henry,  should  be 
suppressed  in  the  weak  administration  that  usually 
attends  a  minority.  The  former  nobleman,  that  he 
might  have  the  greater  leisure  for  attending  to  pub- 
lic business,  had,  of  himself  and  from  his  own  au- 
thority, put  the  great  seal  in  commission,  and  had 
empowered  four  lawyers,  Southwel,  Tregonel,  Oli- 
ver, and  Bellasis,  to  execute  in  his  absence  the 
office  of  chancellor.  This  measure  seemed  very  ex- 
ceptionable ;  and  the  more  so,  as  two  of  the  commis- 
sioners being  canonists,  the  lawyers  suspected  that 
by  this  nomination  the  chancellor  had  intended  to 
discredit  the  common  law.  Complaints  were  made 
to  the  council ;  who,  influenced  by  the  protector, 
gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  depress  South- 
ampton. They  consulted  the  judges  with  regard  to 
so  unusual  a  case,  and  received  for  answer,  that  the 
commission  was  illegal,  and  that  the  chancellor,  by 
his  presumption  in  granting  it,  had  justly  forfeited 
the  great  seal,  and  was  even  liable  to  punishment. 
The  council  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them. 
He  maintained,  that  he  held  his  office  by  the  late 
king's  will,  founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  and 
could  not  lose  it  without  a  trial  in  parliament ;  that 
if  the  commission  which  he  had  granted  were  found 
illegal,  it  might  be  cancelled,  and  all  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  it  be  easily  remedied;  and  the  depriving 
him  of  his  office  for  an  error  of  this  nature,  was  a 
precedent  by  which  any  other  innovation  might  be 
authorized.  But  the  council,  notwithstanding  these 
topics  of  defence,  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the 
great  seal;  that  a  fine  should  be  imposed  upon  him; 
and  that  he  should  be  confined  to  his  own  house 
during  pleasure. 

The  removal  of  Southampton  increased  the  pro- 
tector's authority,  as  well  as  tended  to  suppress  fac- 
tion in  the  regency  ;  yet  was  not  Somerset  contented 
with  this  advantage  :  his  ambition  carried  him  to 
seek  still  further  acquisitions.  On  pretence  that  the 
vote  of  the  executors,  choosing  him  protector,  was 
not  a  sufficient  foundation  for  his  authority,  he  pro- 
cured a  ;)atcnt  from  the  young  king,  by  which  he 
entirely  overturned  the  will  of  Henry  VHL,  jiro- 
diiced  a  total  revolution  in  the  government,  and 
may  seem  even  to  have  subverted  all  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  He  named  himself  protector  with  full 
regal  power,  and  appointed  a  council,  consisting  of 
all  the  former  counsellors,  and  all  the  executors, 
except  Southampton  :  he  reserved  a  power  of  naming 
any  other  counsellors  at  pleasure :  and  he  was 
bound  to  consult  with  such  only  as  he  thought  jifo- 
por.  The  protector  and  his  council  were  likewise 
empowered  to  act  at  discretion,  and  to  execute 
whatever  they  decme<l  for  the  public  service,  with- 
out incurring  any  jienalty  or  forfeiture  from  any 
law,  statute,,  proclamation,  or  ordinance  whatso- 
ever.    Even  had  this  patent  been  more  moderate  in 
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its  concessions,  and  had  it  been  drawn  by  directions 
from  the  executors  appointed  by  Henry,  its  legality 
might  justly  be  questioned;  since  it  seems  essential 
to  a  trust  of  this  nature  to  be  exercised  by  the  per- 
sons entrusted,  and  not  to  admit  of  a  delegation  to 
others :  but  as  the  patent,  by  its  very  tenor,  where 
the  executors  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained  from  a 
minor  king,  the  protectorship  of  Somerset  was  a 
plain  usurpation,  which  it  is  impossible  by  any  ar- 
guments to  justify.  The  connivance,  however,  of 
the  executors,  and  their  present  acquiescence  in  the 
new  establishment,  made  it  be  universally  submitted 
to  ;  and  as  the  young  king  discovered  an  extreme 
attachment  to  his  uncle,  who  was  also  in  the  main 
a  man  of  moderation  and  probity,  no  objections 
were  made  to  his  power  and  title.  All  men  of  sense 
likewise,  who  saw  the  nation  divided  by  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  opposite  sects,  deemed  it  the  more  neces- 
sary to  entrust  the  government  to  one  person,  who 
might  check  the  exorbitancies  of  faction,  and  en- 
sure the  public  tranquillity.  And  though  some 
clauses  of  the  patent  seemed  to  imply  a  formal  sub- 
version of  all  limited  government,  so  little  jealousy 
was  then  usually  entertained  on  that  head,  that  no 
exception  was  ever  taken  at  bare  claims  or  preten- 
sions of  this  nature,  advanced  by  any  person  pos- 
sessed of  sovereign  power.  The  actual  exercise 
alone  of  arbitrary  administration,  and  that  in  many, 
and  great,  and  flagrant,  and  unpopular  instances, 
was  able  sometimes  to  give  some  umbrage  to  the 
nation. 

The  extensive  authority  and  imperious  character 
of  Henry  had  retained  the  partisans  of  both  reli- 
gions in  subjection ;  but,  upon  his  demise,  the  hopes 
of  the  protestauts,  and  the  fears  of  the  catholics,  be- 
gan to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  these  parties  produced 
every  where  disputes  and  animosities,  the  usual  pre- 
ludes to  more  fatal  divisions.  .  The  protector  had 
long  been  regarded  as  a  secret  partisan  of  the  re- 
formers ;  and  being  now  freed  from  restraint,  he 
scrupled  not  to  discover  his  intention  of  correcting 
all  abuses  in  the  ancient  religion,  and  of  adopting 
still  more  of  the  protestant  innovations.  He  took 
care  that  all  persons  entrusted  with  the  king's  edu- 
cation should  be  attached  to  the  same  principles ; 
and  as  the  young  prince  discovered  a  zeal  for  every 
kind  of  literature,  especially  the  theological,  far  be- 
yond his  tender  years,  all  men  foresaw,  in  the  course 
of  his  reign,  the  total  abolition  of  the  catholic  faith 
in  England  ;  and  they  early  began  to  declare  them- 
selves in  favour  of  those  tenets  which  were  likely  to 
become  in  the  end  entirely  prevalent.  After  South- 
ampton's fall,  few  members  of  the  council  seemed 
to  retain  any  attachment  to  ihe  Romish  commu- 
nion ;  and  most  of  the  counsellors  appeared  even 
sanguine  in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  reform- 
ation. The  riches,  which  most  of  them  had  acquired 
from  the  spoils  of  the  clergy,  induced  them  to  widen 
the  breach  between  England  and  Rome  ;  and  by 
establishing  a  contrariety  of  speculative  tenets,  as 
well  as  of  discipline  and  worship,  to  render  a  coali- 
tion with  the  mother  church  altogether  impractica- 
ble. Their  rapacity  also,  the  chief  source  of  their 
reforming  spirit,  was  excited  by  the  prospect  of  pil- 
laging the  secular,  as  they  had  already  done  the  re- 
gular clergy;  and  they  knew  that  while  any  share 
of  the  old  principles  remained,  or  any  regard  to  the 
ecclesiastics,  they  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in 
that  enterprise. 

The   numerous   and  burthensome    superstitions, 
with   which   the   Romish   church  was  loaded,  had 


thrown  many  of  the  reformers,  by  the  spirit  of  op- 
position, into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devotion; 
and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and  exterior 
observances  were  zealously  proscribed  by  them  as 
hinderances  to  their  spiritual  contemplations,  and 
obstructions  to  their  immediate  converse  with 
heaven.  Many  circumstances  concurred  to  inflame 
this  daring  spirit ;  the  novelty  itself  of  their  doc- 
trines, the  triumph  of  making  proselytes,  the  furious 
persecutions  to  which  they  were  exposed,  their  ani- 
mosity against  the  ancient  tenets  and  practices,  and 
the  necessity  of  procuring,  the  concurrence  of  the 
laity,  by  depressing  the  hierarchy,  and  by  tendering 
to  them  the  plunder  of  the  ecclesiastics.  Wherever 
the  reformation  prevailed  over  the  opposition  of 
civil  authority,  this  genius  of  religion  appeared  in 
its  full  extent,  and  was  attended  with  consequences, 
which,  though  less  durable,  were,  for  some  time,  not 
less  dangerous  than  those  which  were  connected 
with  the  ancient  superstition.  But  as  the  magis- 
trate took  the  lead  in  England,  the  transition  was 
more  gradual ;  much  of  the  ancient  religion  was 
still  preserved  ;  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  subordi- 
nation was  retained  in  discipline,  as  well  as  some 
pomp,  order,  and  ceremony  in  public  worship. 

The  protector,  in  his  schemes  for  advancing  the 
reformation,  had  always  recourse  to  the  counsels  of 
Cranmer,  who,  being  a  man  of  moderation  and  pru- 
dence, was  averse  to  all  violent  changes,  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  over  the  people,  by  insensible  inno- 
vations, to  that  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline 
which  he  deemed  the  most  pure  and  perfect.  He 
probably  also  foresaw  that  a  system,  which  carefully 
avoided  the  extremes  of  reformation,  was  likely 
to  be  most  lasting;  and  that  a  devotion  merely  spi- 
ritual was  fitted  only  for  the  first  fervours  of  a  new 
sect,  and  upon  the  relaxation  of  these  naturally 
gave  place  to  the  inroads  of  superstition.  He  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  intended  the  establishment  of  a 
hierarchy,  which,  being  suited  to  a  great  and  settled 
government,  might  stand  as  a  pf  '-petual  barrier 
against  Rome,  and  might  retail  the  reverence  Oi 
the  people,  even  after  their  enthusiastic  zeal  was 
diminished,  or  entirely  evaporated. 

The  peison  who  opposed,  with  greatest  authority, 
any  further  advances  towards  reformation,  was 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Wxnchester;  who,  though  he 
had  not  obtained  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency, 
on  account  of  late  disgusts  which  he  had  given  to 
Henry,  was  entitled,  by  his  age,  experience,  and 
capacity,  to  the  highest  trust  and  confidence  of  his 
party.  This  prelate  still  continued  to  magnify  the 
great  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  late  king,  which, 
indeed,  were  generally  and  sincerely  revered  by  the 
nation;  and  he  insisted  on  the  prudence  of  perse- 
vering, at  least  till  the  young  king's  majority,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  model  established  by  that  great 
monarch.  He  defended  the  use  of  images,  which 
were  now  openly  attacked  by  the  protestants;  and 
he  represented  them  as  serviceable  in  maintaining 
a  sense  of  religion  among  the  illiterate  multitude. 
He  even  deigned  to  write  an  apology  for  "  holy 
water,"  which  Bishop  Ridley  had  decried  in  a 
sermon;  and  he  maintained  that,  by  the  power  of 
the  Almighty,  it  might  be  rendered  an  instrument 
of  doing  good ;  as  much  as  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter, 
the  hem  of  Christ's  garment,  or  the  spittle  and  clay 
laid  upon  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  Above  all,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  laws  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the 
constitution  ought  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  and 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  follow  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign in  opposition  to  an  act  uf  parliament. 
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Bui  though  there  rcmaiued  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land au  idea  of  laws  and  a  constitution,  sufficient  at 
least  to  furnish  a  tojiic  of  argument  to  such  as  were 
discontented  with  au  immediate  exercise  of  autho- 
rity, this  plea  coulJ  scarcely  in  the  present  case  be 
maiutaiued  with  any  plausibility  by  Gardiner.  An 
act  of  parliament  had  invested  the  crown  with  a  le- 
gislative power ;  and  royal  proclamations,  even 
during  a  minority,  were  armed  with  the  force  of 
laws.  The  protector,  finding  himself  siii>j)ortcd  by 
this  statute,  was  determined  to  employ  his  authority 
in  favour  of  the  reformers  ;  and  having  suspended, 
during  the  interval,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
be  appointed  a  general  visitation  to  be  made  in  all 
the  dioceses  of  England.  The  visitors  consisted  of 
a  mi.xturc  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  had  six  circuits 
assigned  them.  The  chief  purport  of  their  instruc- 
tions was,  besides  correcting  immoralities  and  irre- 
gularities in  the  clergy,  to  abolish  the  ancient  su- 
perstitions, and  to  bring  the  discipline  and  worship 
somewhat  nearer  the  practice  of  the  reformed 
churches.  The  moderation  of  Somerset  and  Cran- 
mer  is  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate  af- 
fair. The  visitors  were  enjoined  to  retain  for  the 
present,  all  images  which  had  not  been  abused  to 
idolatry;  and  to  instruct  the  people  not  to  despise 
such  ceremonies  as  were  not  yet  abrogated,  but 
only  to  beware  of  some  particular  suj)erstitious, 
such  as  the  sprinkling  of  their  beds  with  holv  water, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells,  or  using  of  consecrated 
candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  devil. 

But  nothing  required  more  the  correcting  hand 
of  authority  than  the  abuse  of  preaching,  which  was 
now  generally  employed,  throughout  England,  in 
defending  the  ancient  practices  and  superstitions. 
The  court  of  augmentation,  in  order  to  ease  the  ex- 
chequer of  the  annuities  paid  to  monks,  had  com- 
monly placed  them  in  the  vacant  churches;  and 
these  men  were  led  by  interest,  as  well  as  by  incli- 
nation, to  support  those  principles  which  had  been 
invented  for  the  profit  of  the  clergy.  Orders  there- 
fore were  given  to  restrain  the  topics  of  their  ser- 
mons :  twelve  homilies  were  published,  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  read  to  the  people :  and  all  of 
them  were  prohibited,  without  express  permission, 
from  preaching  any  where  but  in  their  parish 
churches.  The  purpose  of  this  injunction  was  to 
throw  a  restraint  on  the  catholic  divines;  while  the 
protestant,  by  the  grant  of  particular  licences,  should 
be  allowed  unbounded  liberty. 

Bonner  made  some  opposition  to  these  measures; 
but  soon  after  retracted  and  acquiesced.  Gardiner 
waa  more  high-spirited  and  more  steady.  He  re- 
presented the  peril  of  perpetual  innovations,  and 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  some  system.  "  'Tis  a 
dangerous  thing,"  said  he,  "  to  use  too  much  free- 
dom in  researches  of  this  kind.  If  you  cut  the  old 
'•anal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than  you  have 
a  mind  to.  If  you  indulge  the  humour  of  novelty 
you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  people's  demands,  nor 
jjovcrn  their  indiscretions  at  pleasure.  For  my 
jiart,"  said  he,  on  another  occasion,  "  my  sole  con- 
cern is,  to  manage  the  third  and  last  act  of  my  life 
with  decency,  and  to  make  a  handsome  exit  off  the 
•tagc.  Provided  this  point  is  secured,  I  am  not  so- 
licitoua  about  the  rest.  I  am  already  by  nature 
condemned  to  death:  no  man  can  give  me  a  pardon 
from  this  sentence:  nor  so  much  as  piocure  me  a 
reprieve.  To  speak  my  mind,  and  to  act  as  my 
coDH-icncv  directs,  are  two  branches  of  liberty 
which  I  can  never  part  with.  Sincerity  in  sneech, 
and  integrity  in  acUon,  are  eatcrtaioiug  qualities: 


they  will  stick  by  a  man  when  every  thing  else 
takes  its  leave ;  and  I  must  not  resign  them  upon 
any  consideration.  The  best  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not 
thi\->v  them  away  myself,  no  man  can  force  them 
from  me :  but  if  I  give  them  up,  then  I  am  ruined 
by  myself,  and  deserve  to  lose  all  my  preferments." 
This  opposition  of  Gardiner  drew  on  him  the  iudig 
nation  of  the  council;  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet, 
where  he  was  used  with  some  severity 

One  of  the  chief  objections,  urged  by  Gardiner 
against  the  new  homilies,  was,  that  they  defined, 
with  the  most  metaphysical  precision,  the  doctrines 
of  grace,  and  of  justification  by  faith ;  points,  he 
thought,  which  it  was  superfluous  for  any  man  to 
know  exactly,  and  which  certainly  much  exceeded 
the  comprehension  of  the  vulgar.  A  famous  mar- 
tyrologist  calls  Gardiner,  on  account  of  this  opinion, 
"An  insensible  ass,  and  one  that  had  no  feeling  of 
God's  spirit  in  the  matter  of  justification."  The 
meanest  protestant  imagined,  at  that  time,  that  he 
had  a  full  comprehension  of  all  those  mysterious 
doctrines;  and  he  heartily  despised  the  most  learned 
and  knowing  person  of  the  ancient  religion,  who 
acknowledged  his  ignorance  with  regard  to  them 
It  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  reformers  were  very 
fortunate  in  their  doctrine  of  justification,  and 
might  venture  to  foretell  its  success,  in  opposition 
to  all  the  ceremonies,  shows,  and  superstitions  of 
popery.  By  exalting  Christ  and  his  sufferings,  and 
renouncing  all  claim  to  independent  merit  in  our- 
selves, it  was  calculated  to  become  popular,  and  coin- 
cided with  those  principles  of  panegyric  and  of  self- 
abasement  which  generally  have  place  in  religion. 

Tonslal,  bishop  of  Durham,  having,  as  well  as 
Gardiner,  made  some  opposition  to  the  new  regu- 
lations, was  dismissed  the  council ;  but  no  further 
severity  was,  for  the  present,  exercised  against  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  character  in  the  kingdom. 

The  same  religious  zeal  which  engaged  Somerset 
to  promote  the  reformation  at  home,  led  him  to 
carry  his  attention  to  foreign  countries ;  where  the 
interests  of  the  protestants  were  now  exposed  to  the 
most  imminent  danger.  The  Roman  pontiff,  with 
much  reluctance,  and  after  long  delays,  hiid  at  last 
summoned  a  general  council,  which  was  assembled 
at  Trent,  and  was  employed,  both  in  correcting  the 
abuses  of  the  church,  and  in  ascertaining  her  doc- 
trines. The  emperor,  who  desired  to  repress  the 
power  of  the  court  of  Home,  as  well  as  gain  over 
the  protestants,  j)romoted  the  former  object  of  the 
council;  the  pope,  who  found  his  own  greatness  so 
deeply  interested,  desired  rather  to  cm|)loy  them  in 
the  latter.  He  gave  instructions  to  his  legates, 
whojiresided  in  the  council,  to  protract  the  debates, 
and  to  engage  the  theologians  in  argument,  and 
altercation,  and  dispute  conceining  the  nice  points 
of  faith  canvassed  l)eforc  them  :  a  policy  so  easy  to 
be  executed,  that  the  legates  soon  found  it  rather  ne- 
cessary to  interpose,  in  order  to  appease  the  animo- 
sity of  the  divines,  and  bring  them  ut  last  to  some 
decision.  The  more  difficult  task  for  the  legates 
was,  to  moderate  or  divert  the  zeal  of  the  council 
for  reformation,  and  to  repress  the  ambition  of  the 
prelates,  who  desired  to  exalt  the  episcopal  authority 
on  the  ruins  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Finding  this 
humour  become  prevalent,  the  legates,  on  pretence 
that  the  plague  had  broke  out  atTrcnt,  transferred  of 
a  sudden  the  council  to  Bologna,  where  they  hoped 
it  woubl  be  more  under  the  direction  of  his  holiness. 

The  emperor,  no  less  than  the  pope,  h<iJ  learned 
to  luake   r<;Iigion    subservient  to  his  ambiLiuu  and 
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policy.  He  ^ras  resol?ed  to  employ  the  imputation 
of  heresy  as  a  pretence  for  subduing  the  protestant 
princes,  and  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany ; 
but  found  it  necessary  to  cover  his  intentions  under 
deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent  the  combination  of  his 
adversaries.  He  separated  the  palatine  and  the 
elector  of  Braudeuburgti  from  the  protestant  confe- 
deracy :  he  took  arms  against  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  :  by  the  fortune  of  war, 
he  made  the  former  prisoner:  he  employed  treachery 
and  prevarication  against  the  latter,  and  detained 
him  captive,  by  breaking  a  safe-conduct  which  he 
had  granted  him.  He  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition;  and  the  German  princes, 
who  were  astonished  with  his  success,  were  further 
discouraged  by  the  intelligence  which  they  had  re- 
ceived of  the  death,  first  of  Henry  VHI.,  then  of 
Francis  I.  their  usual  resources  in  every  calamity. 

Henry  H.  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  France, 
was  a  prince  of  vigour  and  abilities ;  but  less  hasty 
in  his  resolution  than  Francis,  and  less  inflamed 
with  rivalship  and  animosity  against  the  Emperor 
Charles.  Though  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
princes  of  the  Smalcaldic  League,  and  promised 
them  protection,  he  was  unwilling,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  to  hurry  into  a  war  with  so 
great  a  power  as  that  of  the  emperor ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  alliance  of  those  princes  was  a  sure 
resource,  which  he  could  at  any  time  lay  hold  of. 
He  was  much  governed  by  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  and  he  hearkened  to 
their  counsel,  in  choosing  rather  to  give  immediate 
assistance  to  Scotland,  his  ancient  ally,  which,  even 
before  the  death  of  Henry  VHL  had  loudly  claimed 
the  protection  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  factions,  the  parti- 
sans of  the  ancient  and  those  of  the  new  religion, 
became  every  day  more  violent  in  Scotland ;  and 
the  resolution  which  the  cardinal  primate  had  taken, 
to  employ  the  most  rigorous  punishments  against 
the  reformers,  brought  matters  to  a  quick  decision. 
There  was  one  Wishart,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  who 
employed  himself  with  great  zeal  in  preaching 
against  the  ancient  superstitious,  and  began  to  give 
alarm  to  the  clergy,  who  were  justly  terrified  with 
the  danger  of  some  fatal  revolution  in  religion. 
This  man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  his 
morals,  and  for  his  extensive  learning:  but  these 
praises  cannot  be  much  depended  on ;  because  we 
know  that,  among  the  reformers,  severity  of  man- 
ners supplied  the  place  of  many  virtues ;  and  the 
age  was  in  general  so  ignorant,  that  most  of  the 
priests  in  Scotland  imagined  the  New  Testament  to 
be  a  composition  of  Luther's,  and  asserted  that  the 
Old  alone  was  the  word  of  God.  But  however  the 
case  may  have  stood  with  regard  to  those  estimable 
qualities  ascribed  to  Wishart,  he  was  strongly  pes 
sessed  with  the  desire  of  innovation  ;  and  he  en- 
joyed those  talents  which  qualified  him  for  becoming 
a  popular  preacher,  and  for  seizing  the  attention 
and  affections  of  the  multitude.  The  magistrates 
of  Dundee,  where  he  e.xercised  his  mission,  were 
alarmed  with  his  progress ;  and  being  unable  or 
unwilling  to  treat  him  with  rigour,  they  contented 
themselves  with  denying  him  the  liberty  of  preach- 
ing, and  with  dismissing  him  the  bounds  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Wishart,  moved  with  indignation  that 
they  had  dared  to  reject  him,  together  with  the 
word  of  God,  menaced  them,  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  with  some  imminent  calamity ; 
and  ne  withdrew  to  the  west  country,  where  he  daily 
increased  tbe  number  of  his  proselytas.    Meanwhile 


a  plague  broke  out  in  Dundee;  and  all  men  ex- 
claimed, that  the  town  had  drawn  down  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  by  banishing  the  pious  preacher, 
and  that  the  pestilence  would  never  cease,  till  they 
had  made  him  atonement  for  their  offence  against 
him.  No  sooner  did  Wishart  hear  of  this  change 
in  their  disposition,  than  he  returned  to  them,  and 
made  them  a  new  tender  of  his  doctrine  :  but  lest 
he  should  spread  the  contagion  by  bringing  multi- 
tudes together,  he  erected  his  pulpit  on  the  top  of  a 
gate  :  the  infected  stood  within  ;  the  others  without : 
and  the  preacher  failed  not,  in  such  a  situation,  to 
take  advantage  of  the  immediate  terrors  of  the 
people,  and  to  enforce  his  evangelical  mission. 

The  assiduity  and  success  of  Wishart  became  an 
object  of  attention  to  Cardinal  Beaton  ;  and  he  re- 
solved, by  the  punishment  of  so  celebrated  a 
preacher,  to  strike  a  terror  into  all  other  innovators. 
He  engaged  the  earl  of  Bothwel  to  arrest  him,  and 
to  deliver  him  into  his  hands,  contrary  to  a  promise 
given  by  Bothwel  to  that  unliappy  man  :  and  being 
possessed  of  his  prey,  he  conducted  him  to  St.  An- 
drew's, where,  after  a  trial,  he  condemned  him  to 
the  flames  for  heresy.  Arran,  the  governor,  was 
irresolute  in  his  temper;  and  the  cardinal,  though 
he  had  gained  him  over  to  his  party,  found  that  he 
would  not  concur  in  the  condemnation  and  execu 
tion  of  Wishart.  He  determined,  therefore,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  secular  arm,  to  bring  that 
heretic  to  punishment ;  and  he  himself  beheld  from 
his  window  the  dismal  spectacle.  Wishart  suffered 
with  the  usual  patience ;  but  could  not  forbear  re- 
marking the  triumph  of  his  insulting  enemy.  He 
foretold,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  should  in  the  very 
same  place  lie  as  low  as  now  he  was  exalted  aloft  in 
opposition  to  true  piety  and  religion. 

This  prophecy  was  probably  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  event  which  it  foretold.  The  disciples 
of  this  martyr,  enraged  at  the  cruel  execution, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  cardinal ;  and  hav- 
ing associated  to  them  Norman  Lesly,  who  was  dis- 
gusted on  account  of  some  private  quarrel,  they  con- 
ducted their  enterprise  with  great  secrecy  and  suc- 
cess. Early  in  the  morning  they  entered  the  cardi- 
nal's palace,  which  he  had  strongly  fortified ;  and 
though  they  were  not  above  sixteen  persons,  they 
thrust  out  a  hundred  tradesmen  and  fifty  servants, 
whom  they  seized  separately,  before  any  suspicion 
arose  of  their  intentions  ;  and  having  shut  the  gates, 
they  proceeded  very  deliberately  to  execute  their 
purpose  on  the  cardinal.  That  prelate  had  been 
alarmed  with  the  noise  which  he  heard  in  the 
castle ;  and  had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his  cham- 
ber :  but  finding  that  they  had  brought  fire  in  order 
to  force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is  be- 
lieved, a  promise  of  life,  he  opened  the  door ;  and 
reminding  them  that  he  was  a  priest,  he  conjured 
them  to  spare  him.  Two  of  the  assassins  rushed 
upon  him  with  drawn  swords ;  but  a  third,  James 
Melvil,  more  calm  and  more  considerate  in  exigency, 
stopped  their  career,  and  bade  them  reflect  that 
this  work  was  the  work  and  judgment  of  God,  and 
ought  to  be  executed  with  becoming  deliberation 
and  gravity.  Then  turning  the  point  of  his  sword 
towards  Beaton,  he  called  to  him,  "  Repent  thee, 
thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy  sins  and  iniquities, 
especially  of  the  murder  of  Wishart,  that  instru- 
ment of  God  for  the  conversion  of  these  lands :  it 
is  his  death  which  now  cries  vengeance  upon  thee : 
we  are  sent  by  God  to  inflict  the  deserved  punish- 
ment. For  here,  before  the  Almighty,  I  protest, 
that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  person,  nor  love  of 
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thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me 
to  seek  thy  death  :  but  only  because  thou  hast  been, 
and  still  remainest,  an  obstinate  enemy  to  Christ 
Jesus,  and  his  holy  gospel."  Having  spoken  these 
words,  without  giving  Beaton  time  to  finish  that 
repentance  to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he  thrust 
him  through  the  body ;  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead 
at  his  feet.  This  murder  was  executed  on  the  '28th 
of  May,  1546.  The  assassins,  being  reinforced  by 
their  friends  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
persons,  prepared  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the 
castle,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  London,  craving 
assistance  from  Henry.  That  prince,  though  Scot- 
land was  comprehended  in  his  peace  with  France, 
would  not  forego  the  opportunity  of  disturbing  the 
government  of  a  rival  kingdom ;  and  he  promised 
to  take  them  under  his  protection. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that 
five  short  reigns  had  been  successively  followed  by 
as  many  long  minorities;  and  the  execution  of 
justice  which  the  prince  was  beginning  to  intro- 
duce, had  been  continually  interrupted  by  the 
cabals,  factions,  and  animosities  of  the  great.  But 
besides  these  inveterate  and  ancient  evils,  a  new 
source  of  disorder  had  arisen,  the  disputes  and  con- 
tentions of  theology,  which  were  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  most  settled  government ;  and  the  death  of 
the  cardinal,  who  was  possessed  of  abilities  and 
vigour,  seemed  much  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the 
administration.  But  the  queen-dowager  was  a  wo- 
man of  uncommon  talents  and  virtue ;  and  she  did 
as  much  to  support  the  government,  and  supply  the 
weakness  of  Arran  the  governor,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected in  her  situation. 

The  protector  of  England,  as  soon  as  the  stale 
was  brought  to  some  composure,  made  preparations 
for  war  with  Scotland ;  and  he  was  determined  to 
execute,  if  possible,  that  project  of  uniting  the  two 
kingdoms  by  marriage,  on  which  the  late  king  had 
been  so  intent,  and  which  he  had  recommended 
with  his  dying  breath  to  his  executors.  He  levied 
an  army  of  18,000  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of 
sixty  sail,  one  half  of  which  were  ships  of  war,  the 
other  laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition.  He 
gave  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Lord  Clinton  :  he 
himself  marched  at  the  head  of  the  army,  attended 
by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  These  hostile  measures 
were  covered  with  a  pretence  of  revenging  some  de- 
predations committed  by  the  borderers;  but  besides 
that  Somerset  revived  the  ancient  claim  of  the  su- 
periority of  the  English  crown  over  that  of  Scotland, 
he  refused  to  enter  into  negotiation  on  any  other 
condition  than  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen 
with  Edward. 

The  protector,  before  he  opened  the  campaign, 
published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the 
arguments  for  that  measure.  He  said,  that  nature 
(cemcd  originally  to  have  intended  this  island  for 
one  empire  ;  and  having  cut  it  off  from  all  commu- 
nication with  foreign  states,  and  guarded  it  by  the 
ocean,  she  had  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants  the 
road  U)  happiness  and  to  security  :  that  the  educa- 
tion and  customs  of  the  people  concurred  with  na- 
ture ;  and  by  giving  them  tne  same  language,  and 
i.iwii,  and  manners,  had  invited  them  to  a  thorough 
union  and  coalition  :  that  fortune  had  at  last  re- 
moved all  obstacles,  and  had  prepared  an  expedient 
by  which  they  might  become  one  people,  without 
l<:aving  any  place  for  that  jealousy,  either  of  honour 
or  of  iutcrest«,  to  which  rival  nations  are  naturally 
exp<>«ed :  that  the  crown  of  Scotland  bad  devolved 
on  •  fc-iaalc  ;  that  of  England  on  a  male :  anJ  tiap- 


pily  the  two  sovereigns,  as  of  a  rank,  were  also  ot 
an  age  the  most  suitable  to  each  other :  that  the 
hostile  dispositions  which  prevailed  between  the  na- 
tions, and  which  arose  from  past  injuries,  would 
soon  be  extinguished,  after  a  long  and  secure  peace 
had  established  confidence  between  them :  that  the 
memory  of  former  miseries,  which  at  present  in- 
flamed their  mutual  animosity,  would  then  serve 
only  to  make  them  cherish,  with  more  passion,  a 
state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity  so  long  unknown 
to  their  ancestors:  that  when  hostilities  had  ceased 
between  the  kingdoms,  the  Scottish  nobility,  who 
were  at  present  obliged  to  remain  perpetually  in  a 
warlike  posture,  would  learn  to  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  would  soften  their  minds  to  a  love  of  do 
mestic  order  and  obedience  :  that  as  this  situation 
was  desirable  to  both  kingdoms,  so  particularly  to 
Scotland,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  greatest 
miseries  from  intestine  and  foreign  wars,  and  saw 
herself  every  moment  in  danger  of  losing  her  inde- 
pendence, by  the  efforts  of  a  richer  and  more  powerful 
people :  that  though  England  had  claims  of  supe- 
riority, she  was  willing  to  resign  every  pretension 
for  the  sake  of  future  peace,  and  desired  a  union, 
which  would  be  the  more  secure,  as  it  would  bo 
concluded  on  terms  entirely  equal :  and  that  besides 
all  these  motives,  positive  engagements  had  been 
taken  for  completing  this  alliance;  and  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  nation  were  pledged  to  fulfil 
what  her  interest  and  safety  so  loudly  demanded. 

Somerset  soon  perceived  that  these  remonstrances 
would  have  no  influence  ;  and  that  the  queen -dow- 
ager's attachment  to  France  and  to  the  catholic  re- 
ligion would  render  ineffectual  all  negotiations  for 
the  intended  marriage.  He  found  himself,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  try  the  force  of  arms,  and  to  con 
strain  the  Scots  by  necessity  to  submit  to  a  measure, 
for  which  they  seemed  to  have  entertained  the  most 
incurable  aversion.  He  passed  the  borders  of  Ber- 
wick, and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  without 
meeting  any  resistance  for  some  days,  except 
from  some  small  castles  which  he  obliged  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.  The  protector  intended  to 
have  punished  the  governor  and  garrison  of  one  of 
these  castles  for  their  temerity  in  resisting  such  un- 
equal force :  but  they  eluded  his  anger  by  asking 
only  a  few  hours'  respite,  till  they  should  prepare 
themselves  for  death;  after  which  they  found  his 
ears  more  open  to  their  applications  for  mercy. 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  summoned  together 
the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  his  army, 
double  in  number  to  that  of  the  English,  had  taken 
post  on  advantageous  ground,  guarded  by  the  banks 
of  the  Eske,  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The 
English  came  within  sight  of  them  at  Faside;  and 
after  a  skirmish  between  the  horse,  where  the  Scots 
were  worsted,  and  Lord  Humedangerously  wounded, 
Somerset  prepared  himself  for  a  more  decisive  ac- 
tion. But  having  taken  a  view  of  the  Scottish 
camp  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  with  any  probabi- 
lity of  success.  He  wrote,  therefore,  another  letter 
to  Arran  ;  and  offered  to  evacuate  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  to  repair  all  the  damages  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, provided  the  Scots  would  stipulate  not  to 
contract  the  queen  to  any  foreign  prince,  but  to 
detain  her  at  home  till  she  reached  the  age  of 
choosing  a  husband  for  herself.  So  moderate  a  de- 
mand was  rejected  by  the  Scots  merely  on  account 
of  its  moderation  ;  and  it  made  them  imagine  that 
the  protector  must  either  be  reduced  to  great  dis- 
tress, or  be  influenced  by  fear,  that  he  was  now 
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contented  to  abate  so  much  of  his  former  preten- 
sions. Inflamed  also  by  their  priests,  who  had 
come  to  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed 
that  the  English  were  detestable  heretics,  abhorred 
of  God,  and  exposed  to  divine  vengeance  ;  and  that 
no  success  could  ever  crown  their  arms.  They  were 
confirmed  in  this  fond  conceit  when  they  saw  the 
protector  change  his  ground,  and  move  towards  the 
sea  ;  nor  did  they  any  longer  doubt  that  he  intended 
to  embark  his  army,  and  make  his  escape  on  board 
the  ships,  which  at  that  very  time  moved  into  the 
bay  opposite  to  him.  Determined  therefore  to  cut 
oflf  his  retreat,  they  quitted  their  camp  ,  and  passing 
the  river  Eske,  advanced  into  the  plain.  They  were 
divided  into  three  bodies :  Angus  commanded  the 
vanguard  ;  Arran  the  main  body  ;  Huntly  the  rear : 
'iheir  cavalry  consisted  only  of  light-horse,  which 
were  placed  on  their  left  flank,  strengthened  by 
some  Irish  archers,  whom  Argyle  had  brought  over 
for  this  service. 

Somerset  was  much  pleased  when  he  saw  this 
movement  of  the  Scottish  army  ;  and  as  the  English 
had  usually  bein  superior  in  pitched  battles,  he 
conceived  great  hopes  of  success.  He  ranged  his 
van  on  the  left,  furthest  from  the  sea ;  and  ordered 
them  to  remain  on  the  high  grounds  on  which  he 
placed  them,  till  the  enemy  should  approach  :  he 
placed  his  main  battle  and  his  rear  towards  the 
right;  and  beyond  the  van  he  posted  Lord  Grey  at 
the  head  of  the  men  at  arms,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  the  Scottish  van  in  flank,  but  not  till  they 
should  be  engaged  in  close  fight  with  the  van  of  the 
English. 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing  on  the  plain, 
they  were  galled  with  the  artillery  from  the  English 
ships  :  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Graham  was  killed  : 
the  Irish  archers  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  and 
even  the  other  troops  began  to  stagger  :  when  Lord 
Grey,  perceiving  their  situation,  neglected  his  orders, 
left  his  ground,  and  at  the  head  of  his  heavy  armed 
horse,  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottish  infantry,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  all  the  honour  of  the  victory.  On 
advancing,  he  found  a  slough  and  ditch  in  his  way ; 
and  behind  were  ranged  the  enemy  armed  with 
spears,  and  the  field  on  which  they  stood  was  fallow 
ground,  broken  with  ridges  which  lay  cross  their 
front,  and  disordered  the  movements  of  the  English 
cavalry.  From  all  these  accidents,  the  shock  of 
this  body  of  horse  was  feeble  and  irregular;  and  as 
they  were  received  on  the  points  of  the  Scottish 
spears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the 
English  horsemen,  they  were  in  a  moment  pierced, 
overthrown,  and  discomfited.  Grey  himself  was 
dangerously  wounded  :  Lord  Edward  Seymour,  son 
Df  the  protector,  had  his  horse  killed  under  him : 
the  standard  was  near  being  taken  :  and  had  the 
Scots  possessed  any  good  body  of  cavalry,  who 
could  have  pursired  the  advantage,  the  whole  En- 
glish army  had  been  exposed  to  great  danger. 

The  protector,  meanwhile,  assisted  by  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  employed  himself  with 
diligence  and  success  in  rallying  the  cavalry.  War- 
wick showed  great  presence  of  mind  in  maintaining 
the  ranks  of  the  loot,  on  which  the  horse  had  re- 
coiled :  he  made  Sir  Peter  Meutas  advance,  captain 
of  the  foot  harquebusiers,  and  Sir  Peter  Gamboa, 
captain  of  some  Italian  and  Spanish  harquebusiers 
on  horseback  ;  and  ordered  them  to  ply  the  Scottish 
infantry  with  their  shot.  They  marched  to  the 
slough,  and  discharged  their  pieces  full  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy  :  the  ships  galled  them  from  the  flank  : 
the  artillery,  planted  on  a  height,   infested   them 


from  the  front :  the  English  archers  poured  in  a 
shower  of  arrows  upon  them  :  and  the  vanguard, 
descending  from  the  hill,  advanced  leisurely,  and 
in  good  order,  towards  them.  Dismayed  with  all 
these  circumstances,  the  Scottish  van  began  to  re- 
treat :  the  retreat  soon  changed  into  a  flight,  which 
was  began  by  the  Irish  archers.  The  panic  of  the 
van  communicated  itself  to  the  main  body,  and 
passing  thence  to  the  rear,  rendered  the  whole  field 
a  scene  of  confusion,  terror,  flight,  and  consterna- 
tion. The  English  army  perceived  from  the  heights 
the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and  began  the  pursuit 
with  loud  shouts  and  acclamations,  which  added  still 
more  to  the  dismay  of  the  vanquished.  The  horse 
in  particular,  eager  to  revenge  the  affront  which  they 
had  received  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  did  the 
most  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  enemy  ;  and 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  space 
of  five  miles,  the  whole  ground  was  strewed  with 
dead  bodies.  The  priests,  above  all,  and  the  monks, 
received  no  quarter ;  and  the  English  made  sport 
of  slaughtering  men,  who,  from  their  extreme  zeal 
and  animosity,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprise  so  ill 
befitting  their  profession.  Few  victories  have  been 
more  decisive,  or  gained  with  smaller  loss  to  the 
conquerors.  There  fell  not  two  hundred  of  the 
English  ;  and,  according  to  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation, there  perished  above  ten  thousand  of  the 
Scots.  About  fifteen  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 
This  action  was  called  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  from  a 
nobleman's  seat  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  queen-dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling, 
and  were  scarcely  able  to  collect  such  a  body  of 
forces  as  could  check  the  incursions  of  small  parties 
of  the  English.  About  the  same  time  the  earl  of 
Lenox  and  Lord  Wharton  entered  the  west  marches, 
at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  and  after  taking 
and  plundering  Annan,  they  spread  devastation  over 
all  the  neighbouring  counties.  Had  Somerset  pro- 
secuted his  advantages,  he  might  have  imposed 
what  terms  he  pleased  on  the  Scottish  nation  :  but 
he  was  impatient  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
heard  some  counsellors,  and  even  his  own  brother 
the  admiral,  were  carrying  on  cabals  against  his 
authority.  Having  taken  the  castles  of  Hume, 
Dunglass,  Eymouth,  Fastcastle,  Roxborough,  and 
some  other  small  places ;  and  having  received  the 
submission  of  some  counties  on  the  borders,  he  re- 
tired from  Scotland.  The  fleet,  besides  destroying 
all  the  shipping  along  the  coast,  took  Broughty  in 
the  Frith  of  Tay ;  and  having  fortified  it,  they  there 
left  a  garrison.  Arran  desired  leave  to  send  com- 
missioners in  order  to  treat  of  a  peace  ;  and  Somer 
set,  having  appointed  Berwick  for  the  place  of  con- 
ference, left  Warwick  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  : 
but  no  commissioners  from  Scotland  ever  appeared. 
The  overture  of  the  Scots  was  an  artifice  to  gain 
time  till  succours  should  arrive  from  France. 

The  protector,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  sum- 
moned a  parliament :  and  being  somewhat  elated 
with  his  success  against  the  Scots,  he  procured  from 
his  nephew  a  patent,  appointing  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne,  upon  a  stool  or  bench  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  king,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  honours  and  privi- 
leges that  had  usually  been  possessed  by  any  prince 
of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings  of  England.  In 
this  patent  the  king  employed  his  dispensing  power, 
by  setting  aside  the  statute  of  precedency  enacted 
during  the  former  reign.  But  if  Somerset  gave 
offence  by  assuming  too  much  state,  he  deserves 
great  praise  on  account  of  the  laws  passed  this  ses- 
sion,  by  which  the  rigour  of  formei    statutes  was 
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much  mitigated,  and  some  security  girea  tu  the 
freedom  of  the  constitution.  All  laws  were  repealed 
which  extended  the  crime  of  treason  beyond  the  sta- 
tute of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward  III. ;  all  laws 
enacted  during  the  late  reign  extending  the  crime 
of  felony;  all  the  former  laws  against  I^llardy  or 
heresy,  together  with  the  statute  of  the  six  articles. 
None  were  to  be  accused  for  words,  but  within  a 
month  after  they  were  spoken.  By  these  repeals 
several  of  the  most  rigorous  laws  that  ever  had 
pasced  in  England  were  annulled  ;  and  some  dawu, 
both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  began  to  appear 
to  the  people.  Heresy,  however,  was  still  a  capital 
crime  bv  the  common  law,  and  was  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  burning.  Only  there  remained  no  pre- 
cise standard  by  which  that  crime  could  be  defined 
or  determined ;  a  circumstance  which  might  cither 
be  advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public  security,  accord- 
ing to  the  disiKtsition  of  the  judges. 

A  repeal  also  passed  of  that  law,  the  destruction 
of  all  laws,  by  which  the  king's  proclamation  was 
made  of  equal  force  with  a  statute.  That  other  law 
likewise  was  mitigated,  by  which  the  king  was  em- 
powered to  annul  every  statute  passed  before  the 
four-and-twcntieth  year  of  his  age :  he  could  pre- 
vent their  future  execution  ;  but  could  not  recall  any 
past  effects  which  had  ensued  from  them. 

It  was  also  enacted,  That  all  who  denied  the 
king's  supremacy,  or  asserted  the  pope's  should  for 
the  first  offence  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  during  pleasure ;  for  the  second 
offence  should  incur  the  penalty  of  a  prremusiire ; 
and  for  the  third  offence  be  attainted  of  treason. 
But  if  any,  after  the  first  of  March  ensuing,  endea- 
roured,  by  writing,  printing,  or  any  overt  act  or 
deed,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  estate  or  titles,  par- 
ticularly of  his  supremacy,  or  to  confer  them  ou  any 
other,  he  was  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  treason.  If 
any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  should  usurp  upon 
another,  or  endeavour  to  break  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, it  was  declared  treason  in  them,  their  aiders 
and  abettors.  These  were  the  most  considerable  acts 
passed  during  this  session.  The  members  in  general 
discovered  a  very  passive  disposition  with  regard  to 
religion  :  some  few  appeared  zealous  for  the  reforma- 
tion :  others  secretly  harboured  a  strong  propensity 
to  the  catholic  faith :  but  the  greater  part  appeared 
willing  to  take  any  impression  which  they  should 
receive  from  interest,  authority,  or  the  reigning 
fashion. 

The  convocation  met  at  the  same  time  with  the 
parliament;  and  as  it  was  found  that  their  debates 
were  at  first  cramped  by  the  rigorous  statute  of  the 
SIX  articles,  the  king  granted  them  a  dispensation 
from  that  law,  before  it  was  repealed  by  ))arlianient. 
The  lower  house  of  convocation  applied  to  have  li- 
berty of  sitting  with  the  commons  in  parliament;  or 
if  this  privilege  were  refused  them,  which  they 
claimed  as  their  ancient  right,  they  desired  that  no 
law  regarding  religion  might  pass  in  parliament 
without  their  consent  and  approbation.  But  the 
pniiciples  which  now  prevailed  were  more  favour- 
atjlc  to  the  civil  than  to  the  ecclesiastical  power; 
and  this  demand  of  the  convocation  was  rejecterl. 

The  protector  had  assented  to  the  repeal  of  that 
law  which  gave  to  the  king's  proclamations  the  au- 
thority of  ttatutes  ;  but  he  did  not  intend  to  renounce 
that  arbitrary  f>r  di,«crrtionary  exercise  of  power,  in 
ucuing  proclamations,  which  bad  ever  been  assumed 
kj  the  crown,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
exactly  from  u  full  Ir-gislative  power.  He  even  con- 
tinued to  exert  this  authoritv  ia  some   particulars, 


which  were  then  regarded  as  the  most  momentous. 
Orders  were  issued  by  council,  that  candles  should 
no  longer  be  carried  about  on  Candleiuas-day,  ashes 
on  Ash-Wednesday,  palms  on  Palm-Sunday.  These 
were  ancient  religious  practices,  now  termed  super- 
stitions;  though  it  is  fortunate  for  mankiud  when 
superstition  happens  to  take  a  direction  so  innocent 
and  inoffensive.  The  severe  dispositiou  which  na- 
turally attends  all  reformers,  prompted  likewise  the 
council  to  abolish  some  gay  and  showy  ceremonies 
which  belonged  to  the  ancient  religion. 

An  order  was  also  issued  by  council  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  images  from  the  churches  :  an  innova- 
tion which  was  much  desired  by  the  reformers,  and 
which  alone,  with  regard  to  the  populace,  amounted 
almost  to  a  total  change  of  the  established  religion. 
An  attempt  had  been  made  to  separate  the  use  of 
images  from  their  abuse,  the  reverence  from  the 
worship  of  them;  but  the  execution  of  this  design 
was  found,  upon  trial,  very  difficult,  if  not  wholly 
impracticable. 

As  private  masses  were  abolished  by  law,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  compose  anew  communion-service; 
and  the  council  went  so  far,  in  the  preface  which 
they  prefixed  to  this  work,  as  to  leave  the  practice 
of  auricular  confession  wholly  indifferent.  This  was 
a  prelude  to  the  entire  abolition  of  that  invention, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  that  ever  was  con- 
trived for  degrading  the  laity,  and  giving  their  spi- 
ritual guides  an  entire  ascendant  over  them.  And 
it  may  justly  be  said,  that  though  the  priest's  abso- 
lution, which  attends  confession,  serves  somewhat  to 
ease  weak  minds  from  the  immediate  agonies  of  su- 
perstitious terror,  it  operates  only  by  enforcing  su- 
perstition itself,  and  thereby  preparing  the  mind  for 
a  more  violent  relapse  into  the  same  disorders. 

The  people  were  at  that  time  extremely  distracted 
by  the  opposite  opinions  of  their  preachers;  and  as 
they  were  totally  unable  to  judge  of  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced on  either  side,  and  naturally  regarded  every 
thing  which  they  heard  at  church  as  of  equal  autho- 
rity, a  great  confusion  and  fluctuation  resulted  from 
this  uncertainty.  The  council  had  first  endeavoured 
to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  by  laying  some  re- 
straints on  preaching;  but  finding  this  expedient  in- 
effectual, they  imposed  a  total  silence  ou  the  preach- 
ers, and  thereby  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  po- 
lemics of  the  pulpit.  By  the  nature  of  things,  this 
restraint  could  only  be  temporary.  For  in  propor- 
tion as  the  ceremonies  of  public  worship,  its  shows 
and  exterior  observances,  were  retrenched  by  the 
reformers,  the  people  were  inclined  to  contract  a 
stronger  attachment  to  sermons,  whence  alone  they 
received  any  occupation  or  amusement.  The  ancient 
religion,  by  giving  its  votaries  something  to  do, 
freed  them  from  the  trouble  of  thinking :  sermons 
were  delivered  only  in  the  principal  churches,  and 
at  some  particular  fasts  and  festivals :  and  the  prac- 
tice of  haranguing  the  populace,  which,  if  abused, 
is  so  jHiwcrful  an  incite' lent  to  faction  and  sedition, 
had  much  less  scope  and  influence  during  those 
ages. 

The  greater  progress  was  made  towards  a  reforma- 
tion in  England,  the  further  did  the  protector  find 
himself  from  all  prospect  of  completing  the  union 
with  Scotlan''. ;  and  the  queen-dowager,  as  well  as 
the  clergy,  became  the  more  averse  to  all  alliance 
with  a  nation  which  had  so  far  departed  from  all 
ancient  principles.  Somerset,  having  taken  the 
town  of  Haddington,  had  ordered  it  to  be  strongly 
garrisoned  and  fortified  by  Lord  Grey :  he  ai»o 
erected  some  forti6c;itionf  at  Lauder:  and  he  hoped 
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that  these  two  places,  together  with  Broughty  and 
some  smaller  fortresses  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  would  serve  as  a  curb  on  Scotland,  and 
would  give  him  access  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  disappointed  in  some  attempts  on 
Broughty,  relied  chiefly  on  the  succours  expected 
from  France  for  the  recovery  of  these  places ;  and 
they  arrived  at  last  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number  of 
six  thousand  men;  half  of  them  Germans.  They 
were  commanded  by  Desse,  and  under  him  by  An- 
delot,  Strozzi,  Meilleraye,  and  count  Rhiugrave. 
The  Scots  were  at  that  time  so  sunk  by  their  misfor- 
tunes, that  five  hundred  English  horse  were  able  to 
ravage  the  whole  country  without  resistance,  and 
make  inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capital :  but  on  the 
appearance  of  the  French  succours,  they  collected 
more  courage;  and  having  joined  Desse  with  a 
considerable  reinforcement,  they  laid  siege  to  Had- 
dington. This  was  an  undertaking  for  which  they 
wore  by  themselfes  totally  unfit ;  and,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  the  French,  they  placed  their  chief 
hopes  of  success  in  starving  the  garrison.  After 
some  vain  attempts  to  take  the  place  by  a  regular 
siege,  the  blockade  was  formed,  and  the  garrison 
was  repulsed  with  loss  in  several  sallies  which  they 
made  upon  the  besiegers. 

The  hostile  attempts  which  the  late  king  and  the 
protector  had  made  against  Scotland  not  being 
steady,  regular,  nor  pushed  to  the  last  extremity, 
had  served  only  to  irritate  the  nation,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  the  strongest  aversion  to  that  union, 
which  was  courted  in  so  violent  a  manner.  Even 
those  who  were  inclined  to  the  English  alliance, 
were  displeased  to  have  it  imposed  on  them  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  in  particular  said 
pleasantly,  that  he  disliked  not  the  match,  but  he 
hated  the  manner  of  wooing.  The  queen-dowager, 
finding  these  sentiments  to  prevail,  called  a  parlia- 
ment in  an  abbey  near  Haddington  ;  and  it  was 
there  proposed,  that  the  young  queen,  for  her 
greater  security,  should  be  sent  to  France,  and  be 
committed  to  the  custody  of  that  ancient  ally. 
Some  objected,  that  this  measure  was  desperate, 
allowed  no  resource  in  case  of  miscarriage,  exposed 
the  Scots  to  be  subjected  by  foreigi^ers,  involved 
them  in  perpetual  war  with  England,  and  left  them 
no  expedient  by  which  they  could  conciliate  the 
friendship  of  that  powerful  nation.  It  was  an- 
swered, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  queen's  pre- 
sence was  the  very  cause  of  war  with  England;  that 
that  nation  would  desist  when  they  found  that  their 
views  of  forcing  a  marriage  had  become  altogether 
impracticable ;  and  that  Henry,  being  engaged  by 
so  high  a  mark  of  confidence,  would  take  their  so- 
vereign under  his  protection,  and  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  defend  the  kingdom.  These  arguments  were 
aided  by  French  gold,  which  was  plentifully  dis- 
tributed among  the  nobles.  The  governor  had  a 
pension  conferred  on  him  of  twelve  thousand  livres 
a-year,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelrault, 
and  obtained  for  his  son  the  command  of  a  hundred 
men  at  arms.  And  as  the  clergy  dreaded  the  con- 
sequence of  the  English  alliance,  they  seconded  this 
measure  with  all  the  zeal  and  industry  which  either 
principle  or  interest  could  inspire.  It  was  accord- 
ingly determined  to  send  the  queen  to  France,  and 
what  was  understood  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence, to  marry  her  to  the  dauphin.  Villegaignon, 
commander  of  four  French  galleys  lying  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  set  sail  as  if  he  intended  to  return 
home  ;  but  when  he  reached  the  open  sea  he  turned 
oorthwards,  passed  by  the  Orkneys,  and  came  in 


on  the  west  coast  at  Dunbarton :  an  extraordinary 
voyage  for  ships  of  that  fabric.  The  young  'jueen 
was  there  committed  to  him ;  and  being  attended 
by  the  Lords  Areskine  and  Livingstone,  she  put 
to  sea,  and  after  meeting  with  some  tempestuous 
weather,  arrived  safely  at  Brest,  whence  she  was 
conducted  to  Paris,  and  soon  after  she  was  betrothed 
to  the  dauphin. 

Somerset,  pressed  by  many  difficulties  at  home, 
and  despairing  of  success  in  his  enterprise  against 
Scotland,  was  desirous  of  composing  the  differences 
with  that  kingdom,  and  he  offered  the  Scots  a  ten 
years'  truce ;  but  as  they  insisted  on  his  restoring 
all  the  places  which  he  had  taken,  the  proposal 
came  to  nothing.  The  Scots  recovered  the  fort- 
resses of  Hume  and  Fastcastle  by  surprise,  and  put 
the  garrisons  to  the  sword :  they  repulsed  with  loss 
the  English,  who,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Sey- 
mour, made  a  descent,  first  in  Fife,  then  at  Mon- 
trose :  in  the  former  action  James  Stuart,  natural 
brother  to  the  queen,  acquired  honour;  in  the 
latter,  Areskine  of  Dun.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Bowes  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body,  to  throw  relief  into 
Haddington ;  but  these  troops  falling  into  an  am- 
buscade, were  almost  wholly  cut  in  pieces.  And 
though  a  small  body  of  two  hundred  men  escaped 
all  the  vigilance  of  the  French,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Haddington,  with  some  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, the  garrison  was  reduced  to  such  difficulties, 
that  the  protector  found  it  necessary  to  provide  more 
effectually  for  their  relief.  He  raised  an  army  of 
eighteen  thousand  men,  and  adding  three  thousand 
Germans,  who  on  the  dissolution  of  the  protestant 
alliance  had  offered  their  service  to  England,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  whole  to  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Desse  raised  the  blockade  on  the 
approach  of  the  English;  and  with  great  difl&culty 
made  good  his  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
posted  himself  advantageously.  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  attacking  him  on  his 
march,  durst  not  give  him  battle  in  his  present 
situation ;  and  contenting  himself  with  the  advan- 
tage already  gained,  of  supplying  Haddington,  he 
retired  into  England. 

Though  the  protection  of  France  was  of  great 
consequence  to  the  Scots,  in  supporting  them 
against  the  invasions  of  England,  they  reaped  stiU 
more  benefit  from  the  distractions  and  divisions 
which  had  creeped  into  the  councils,  of  this  latter 
kingdom.  Even  the  two  brothers,  the  protector  and 
admiral,  not  content  with  the  high  stations  which 
they  severally  enjoyed,  and  the  great  eminence  to 
which  they  had  arisen,  had  entertained  the  most 
violent  jealousy  of  each  other;  and  they  divided 
the  whole  court  and  kingdom  by  their  opposite 
cabals  and  pretensions.  Lord  Seymour  was  a  man 
of  insatiable  ambition  ;  arrogant,  assuming,  impla- 
cable ;  and  though  esteemed  of  superior  capacity  to 
the  protector,  he  possessed  not  to  the  same  degree 
the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people.  By  his 
flattery  and  address  he  had  so  insinuated  himself 
iato  the  good  graces  of  the  queen-dowager,  that, 
forgetting  her  usual  prudence  and  decency,  she 
married  him  immediately  upon  the  demise  of  the 
late  king :  insomuch  that,  had  she  soon  proved 
pregnant,  it  might  have  been  doubtful  to  which 
husband  the  child  belonged.  The  credit  and  riches 
of  this  alliance  supported  the  ambition  of  the  ad- 
miral ;  but  gave  umbrage  to  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set, who,  uneasy  that  the  youuger  brother's  wife 
should  have  the  precedency,  employed  all  her  ere- 
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(lit  with  her  hushaud,  which  was  too  great,  first  to 
create,  theu  to  wideu  the  breach  between  the  two 
brothers. 

The  first  symptoms  of  this  misunderstanding  ap- 
peared when  the  protector  commanded  the  army  in 
i  Scotland.  Secretary  Paget,  a  man  devoted  to  So- 
j  nierset,  remarked,  that  Seymour  was  forming  sepa- 
rate intrigues  among  the  counsellors;  was  corrupt- 
'  '"gi  ^y  presents,  the  king's  servants;  and  even  en- 
deavouring,by  improper  iudulgencies  and  liberalities, 
to  captivate  the  affections  of  the  young  monarch. 
Paget  represented  to  him  the  danger  of  this  conduct; 
desired  him  to  reflect  on  the  numerous  enemies, 
whom  the  sudden  elevation  of  their  family  had 
created ;  and  warned  him,  that  any  dissension  be- 
tween him  and  the  protector  would  be  greedily  laid 
hold  of  to  effect  the  ruin  of  both.  Finding  his  re- 
monstrances neglected,  he  conveyed  intelligence  of 
I  the  danger  to  Somerset,  and  engaged  him  to  leave 
I  the  enterprise  upon  Scotland  unfinished,  in  order  to 
I  guard  against  the  attempts  of  his  domestic  enemies. 
'  In  the  ensuing  parliament,  the  admiral's  projects 
appeared  still  more  dangerous  to  public  tranquillity  ; 
and  as  he  had  acquired  many  partisans,  he  made  a 
direct  attack  upon  his  brother's  authority.  He  re- 
presented to  his  friends,  that  formerly,  during  a  mi- 
nority, the  office  of  protector  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
kept  separate  from  that  of  governor  of  the  king's 
person  ;  and  that  the  present  union  of  these  two  im- 
portant trusts  conferred  on  Somerset  an  authority 
which  could  not  safely  be  lodged  in  any  subject. 
The  young  king  was  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  parliament,  desiring  that  Seymour  might  be 
appointed  his  governor;  and  that  nobleman  had 
formed  a  party  in  the  two  houses,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  design  was  dis- 
covered before  its  execution;  and  some  common 
friends  were  sent  to  remonstrate  with  him  ;  but  had 
so  little  influence,  that  he  threw  out  many  menacing 
expressions,  and  rashly  threatened,  that  if  he  were 
thwarted  in  his  attempt,  he  would  make  this  parlia- 
ment the  blackest  that  ever  sat  in  England.  The 
council  sent  for  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct ;  but 
he  refused  to  attend :  they  then  began  to  threaten 
in  Ihtir  turn,  and  infornied  him  that  the  king's 
letter,  instead  of  availing  him  any  thing  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  views,  would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
criminal  enterprise,  and  be  construed  as  a  design 
.  to  disturb  the  government,  by  forming  a  separate 
interest  with  a  child  and  minor.  They  even  let  fall 
•ftmc  menaces  of  sending  him  to  the  Tower  for  his 
temerity;  and  the  admiral,  finding  himself  prevented 
in  his  design,  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  desire 
a  reconciliation  with  his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerset  made 
him  willing  to  forget  these  enterprises  of  the  ad- 
miral; but  the  ambition  of  that  turbulent  8])irit 
could  not  be  so  easily  appeased.  His  spouse,  the 
queen-dowager,  died  in  child-bed  ;  but  so  far  from 
regarding  this  event  as  a  check  to  his  aspiring  views, 
he  founded  on  it  the  scheme  of  a  more  extraordinary 
elevation.  Ho  made  his  addreoses  to  the  Lady 
EiizalM-th,  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  age;  and 
that  princess,  whom  even  the  hurry  of  business,  and 
the  pursuits  of  ambition  could  not,  in  her  more  ad- 
vanced years,  disengage  entirely  from  the  tender 
paxsioni,  seems  to  have  listened  to  the  insinuations 
of  a  man  who  possessed  every  talent  proper  to  cap- 
tivate the  affections  of  the  fair.  But  as  Henry  VIH. 
bad  excluded  his  daughters  from  all  hopes  of  suc- 
ecMioD  if  they  married  without  the  consent  of  his 
executors,    which    Seymour   could   never  hope  to 


obtain  ;  it  was  concluded  that  he  meant  to  effect  his 
purpose  by  expedients  still  more  rash  and  more  cri- 
minal.  All  the  other  measures  of  the  admiral  tended 
to  confirm  this  suspicion.  He  continued  to  attack, 
by  presents,  the  fidelity  of  those  who  had  more  im- 
mediate access,  to  the  king's  person :  he  endea- 
voured to  seduce  the  young  prince  into  his  interests; 
he  found  means  of  holding  a  private  correspondence 
with  him  ;  he  openly  decried  his  brother's  adminis- 
tration ;  and  asserted,  that  by  enlisting  Germans 
and  other  foreigners,  he  intended  to  form  a  merce- 
nary army,  which  might  endanger  the  king's  autho- 
rity, and  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  by  promises  and 
persuasion  he  brought  over  to  his  party  many  of  the 
principal  nobility;  and  had  extended  his  interest  all 
over  England :  he  neglected  not  even  the  most  po- 
pular persons  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  had  computed 
that  he  could,  on  occasion,  muster  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  composed  of  his  servants,  tenants,  and  retain- 
ers;  he  had  already  provided  arms  for  their  use; 
and  having  engaged  in  his  interests  Sir  John  Sha- 
rington,  a  corrupt  man,  master  of  the  mint  at  Bristol, 
he  flattered  himself  that  money  would  not  be  want- 
ing. Somerset  was  well  apprized  of  all  these 
alarming  circumstances,  and  endeavoured,  by  the 
most  friendly  expedients,  by  entreaty,  reason,  and 
even  by  heaping  new  favours  upon  the  admiral,  to 
make  him  desist  from  his  dangerous  counsels;  but 
finding  all  endeavours  ineffectual,  he  began  to  think 
of  more  severe  remedies.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
was  an  ill  instrument  between  the  brothers;  and 
had  formed  the  design,  by  inflaming  the  quarrel,  to 
raise  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  son  of  that 
Dudley,  minister  to  Henry  VH.,  who  having  by 
rapine,  extortion,  and  perversion  of  law,  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  public,  had  been  sacrificed  to 
popular  animosity  in  the  beginning  of  the  subse- 
quent reign.  The  late  king,  sensible  of  the  ini- 
quity, at  least  illegality  of  the  sentence,  had  after- 
wards restored  young  JJudley's  blood  by  act  of 
parliament ;  and  hnding  him  endowed  with  abilities, 
industry,  and  activity,  he  had  entrusted  him  with 
many  important  commands,  and  had  ever  found 
liim  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  raised  hira . 
to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  Lisle,  conferred  on  him 
the  office  of  admiral,  and  gave  him  by  his  will  u 
place  among  his  executors.  Dudley  made  still 
further  progress  during  the  minority;  and  having 
obtained  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  un- 
dermined the  credit  of  Southampton,  he  bore  the 
chief  rank  among  the  protector's  ctmnsellors.  The 
victory  gained  at  Finkey  was  much  ascribed  to  his 
courage  and  conduct;  and  ho  was  universally  re- 
garded as  a  man  equally  endowed  with  the  talents 
of  peace  and  of  war.  But  all  these  virtues  were 
obscured  by  still  greater  vices ;  an  exorbitant  am- 
bition, an  insatiable  avarice,  a  neglect  of  decency, 
a  contempt  of  justice:  and  as  he  found  that  Lord 
Seymour,  whose  abilities  and  enterprising  spirit  be 
chiefly  dreaded,  was  involving  himself  in  ruin  by 
his  rash  counsels,  he  was  determined  to  push  him  on 
the  precipice,  and  thereby  remove  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  own  projected  greatness. 

When  Somerset  found  that  the  public  peace  wa* 
endangered  by  his  brother's  seditious,  not  to  say  re- 
bell'ouH  schemes,  he  was  the  more  easily  jiersuaded 
by  Warwick  to  employ  the  extent  of  royal  authority 
against  him;  an<i,  after  depriving  him  of  the  office 
of  admiral,  he  signed  a  warrant  for  committing  him 
to  the  Tower.  Some  of  his  accomplices  were  alio 
taken    into  custody;    and   three   privy-cuuuseliurs 
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being  seat  to  examine  them,  made  a  report  that  they 
had  met  with  very  full  and  important  discoveries. 
Yet  still  the  protector  suspended  the  blow,  and 
showed  a  reluctance  to  ruin  his  brother.  He  offered 
to  desist  from  the  prosecution,  if  Sej-mour  would 
promise  him  a  cordial  reconciliation  ;  and,  renounc- 
ing all  ambitious  hopes,  be  contented  with  a  pri- 
vate life,  and  retire  into  the  country.  But  as  Seymour 
made  no  other  answer  to  these  friendly  offers  than 
menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a  charge  to  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  consisting  of  thirty-three 
articles ;  and  the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  privy- 
council.  It  is  pretended,  that  every  particular  was 
so  incontestibly  proved,  both  by  witnesses  and  his 
own  hand-writing,  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt ; 
yet  did  the  council  think  proper  to  go  in  a  body  to 
the  Tower  in  order  more  fully  to  examine  the  pri- 
soner. He  was  not  daunted  by  the  appearance  : 
he  boldly  demanded  a  fair  trial ;  required  lo  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  ;  desired  that  the  charge 
might  be  left  with  him,  in  order  to  be  considered ; 
and  refused  to  answer  any  interrogatories  by  which 
he  might  accuse  himself. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  what  is  pre- 
tended, there  must  have  been  some  deficiency  in 
the  evidence  against  Seymour,  when  such  demands, 
founded  on  the  plainest  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
were  absolutely  rejected.  We  shall  indeed  conclude, 
if  we  carefully  examine  the  charge,  that  many  of 
the  articles  were  general  and  scarcely  capable  of 
any  proof;  many  of  them,  if  true,  susceptible  of  a 
more  favourable  interpretation  ;  and  that  though  on 
the  whole  Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a  danger- 
ous subject,  he  had  not  advanced  far  in  those  trea- 
sonable projects  imputed  to  him.  The  chief  part 
of  his  actual  guilt  seems  to  have  consisted  in  some 
unwarrantable  practices  in  the  admiralty,  by  which 
pirates  were  protected,  and  illegal  impositions  laid 
upon  the  merchants. 

But  the  administration  had  at  that  time  an  easy 
instrument  of  vengeance,  to  wit,  the  parliament ; 
and  needed  not  to  give  themselves  any  concern  with 
regard  either  to  the  guilt  of  the  persons  whom  they 
prosecuted,  or  the  evidence  which  could  be  produced 
against  them.  A  session  of  parliament  being  held, 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  against  Seymour  by  bill 
of  attainder ;  and  the  young  king  being  induced, 
after  much  solicitation,  to  give  his  consent  to  it,  a 
considerable  vfeight  was  put  on  his  approbation. 
The  matter  was  first  laid  before  the  upper  house; 
and  several  peers,  rising  up  in  their  places,  gave  an 
account  of  what  they  knew  concerning  Lord  Sey- 
mour's conduct,  and  his  criminal  words  or  actions. 
These  narratives  were  received  as  undoubted  evi- 
dence, and  though  the  prisoner  had  formerly  en- 
gaged many  friends  and  partisans  among  the  nobility, 
no  one  had  either  the  courage  or  equity  to  move 
that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  that  the  tes- 
timony against  him  should  be  delivered  in  a  legal 
manner,  and  that  he  should  be  confronted  with  the 
witnesses.  A  little  more  scruple  was  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  :  there  were  even  some  members 
who  objected  against  the  whole  method  of  proceed- 
ing by  bill  of  attainder  passed  in  absence;  and  in- 
sisted that  a  formal  trial  should  be  given  to  every 
man  before  his  condemnation.  But  when  a  message 
was  sent  by  the  king,  enjoining  the  house  to  pro- 
ceed, and  offering  that  the  same  narratives  should 
be  laid  before  them  which  had  satisfied  the  peers, 
they  were  easily  prevailed  on  to  acquiesce.  The 
bill  passed  in  a  full  house.  Near  four  hundred  voted 
for  it;  not  above  nine  or  ten  agaiust  it.     The  sen- 


tence was  soon  after  executed,  and  the  prisoner  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  The  warrant  was  signed 
by  Somerset,  who  was  exposed  to  much  blame  on 
account  of  the  violence  of  these  proceedings.  The 
attempts  of  the  admiral  seem  chiefly  to  have  been 
levelled  against  his  brother's  usurped  authority ; 
and  though  his  ambitious  enterprising  character, 
encouraged  by  a  marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
might  have  endangered  the  public  tranquillity,  the 
prudence  of  foreseeing  evils  at  such  a  distance  was 
deemed  too  great,  and  the  remedy  was  plainly  ille- 
gal. It  could  only  be  said  that  this  bill  of  attainder 
was  somewhat  more  tolerable  than  the  preceding 
ones,  to  which  the  nation  had  been  inured  ;  for 
here,  at  least,  some  shadow  of  evidence  was  pro- 
duced. 

All  the  considerable  business  transacted  this  ses- 
sion, besides  the  attainder  of  Lord  Seymour,  re- 
garded ecclesiastical  affairs  ;  which  were  now  the 
chief  object  of  attention  throughout  the  nation.  A 
committee  of  bishops  and  divines  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  to  compose  a  liturgy ;  and 
they  had  executed  the  work  committed  to  them. 
They  proceeded  with  moderation  in  this  delicate 
undertaking  :  they  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient 
mass  as  the  principles  of  the  reformers  would  per- 
mit :  they  indulged  nothing  to  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, which  so  naturally  takes  place  in  all  great 
innovations  :  and  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  established  a  service  in  which  every  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  might  without  scruple  concur. 
The  mass  had  always  been-  celebrated  in  Latin  ;  a 
practice  which  might  have  been  deemed  absurd,  had 
it  not  been  found  useful  to  the  clergy,  by  impressing 
the  people  with  an  idea  of  some  mysterious  unknown 
virtue  in  those  rites,  and  by  checking  all  their  pre- 
tensions to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  reli- 
gion. But  as  the  reformers  pretended  in  some  few 
particulars  to  encourage  private  judgment  in  the 
laity,  the  translation  of  the  liturgy,  as  well  as  of 
the  Scriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  seemed  more 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  their  sect ;  and  this 
innovation,  with  the  retrenching  of  prayers  to 
saints,  and  of  some  superstitious  ceremonies,  was 
the  chief  difference  between  the  old  mass  and  the 
new  liturgy.  The  parliament  established  this  form 
of  worship  in  all  the  churches,  and  ordained  a 
uniformity  to  be  observed  in  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

There  was  another  material  act  which  passed  this 
session.  The  former  canons  had  established  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy;  and  though  this  practice  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  thought  that  the  ecclesiastics  would  be  more  de- 
voted to  their  spiritual  head,  and  less  dependent  on 
the  civil  magistrate,  when  freed  from  the  powerful 
tie  of  wives  and  children  ;  yet  was  this  institution 
much  forwarded  by  the  principles  of  superstition 
inherent  in  human  nature.  These  principles  had 
rendered  the  panegyrics  on  an  inviolate  chastity  so 
frequent  among  the  ancient  fathers,  long  before  the 
establishment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  parlia- 
ment, though  they  enacted  a  law  permitting  the 
marriage  of  priests,  yet  confess  in  the  preamble, 
"  That  it  were  better  for  priests  and  the  ministers 
of  the  church  to  live  chaste  and  without  marriage, 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  they  would  of  them- 
selves abstain."  The  inconveniences  which  had 
arisen  from  the  compelling  of  chastity  and  the  pro- 
hibiting of  marriage,  are  the  reasons  assigned  for 
indulging  a  liberty  in  this  particular.  The  ideas  of 
penance  also  were  so  much  retained  in  other  paiti- 
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caUrs,  that  an  act  of  parliame  asscd,  forbidding 
the  one  of  flesh-meat  during  Lent  and  other  times 
of  abstinence. 

Another  act  also  passed  this  session  takes  notice 
-n  the  preamble,  that  the  city  of  York  formerly  well 
inhabited,  was  now  much  decayed  ;  insomuch  that 
many  of  the  cures  could  not  afford  a  competent 
maintenance  to  the  incumbents.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  the  magistrates  were  empowered  to 
unite  as  many  parishes  as  they  thoug:ht  proper.  An 
ecclesiastical  historian  (Collier)  Uiinks  that  this 
decay  of  York  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries,  by  which  the  revenues  fell 
into  the  hands  of  persons  who  lived  at  a  distance. 

A  very  grievous  tax  was  imposed  this  session 
upon  the  whole  stock  and  monied  interest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  upon  its  industry.  It  was  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  during  three  years,  on 
every  person  worth  ten  pounds  or  upwards  :  the 
double  on  aliens  and  denizens.  These  last,  if  above 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  if  worth  less  than  twenty 
shilling's,  were  to  pay  eight-pence  yearly.  Every 
wether  was  to  pay  two-pence  yearly;  every  ewe 
three-pence.  The  woollen  manufacturers  were  to 
pay  eight-pence  a  pound  on  the  value  of  all  the 
cloth  they  made.  These  exorbitant  taxes  on  money 
are  a  proof  that  few  people  lived  on  money  lent  at 
interest :  for  this  tax  amounts  to  half  of  the  yearly 
income  of  all  money-holders,  during  three  years, 
estimating  their  interest  at  the  rate  allowed  by  law ; 
and  was  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  if  many  persons 
had  been  affected  by  it."  It  is  remarkable,  that  no 
tax  at  all  was  laid  upon  land  this  session.  The 
profits  of  merchandise  were  commonly  so  high,  that 
it  was  supposed  it  could  bear  this  imposition.  The 
most  absurd  part  of  the  law  seems  to  be  the  tax  upon 
the  woollen  manufactures.  The  subsequent  parlia- 
ment repealed  the  tax  on  sheep  and  woollen  cloth. 
But  they  continued  the  other  tax  a  year  longer. 

The  clergy  taxed  themselves  at  six  shillings  in 
the  pound,  to  be  paid  in  three  years.  This  taxation 
was  ratified  in  parliament,  which  had  been  the  com- 
mon practice  since  the  reformation,  implying  that 
the  clergj'  have  no  legislative  power,  even  over 
themselves. 

The  principal  tenets  and  practices  of  the  catholic 
religion  were  now  abolished,  and  the  reformation, 
such  as  it  i3  enjoyed  at  jjrescnt,  was  almost  entirely 
completed  in  England.  But  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  though  tacitly  condemned  by  the 
new  communion-service,  and  by  the  abolition  of 
many  ancient  rites,  still  retained  .some  hold  on  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  it  was  the  last  doctrine  of  poj)ery 
•-hat  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people.  The 
great  attachment  of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet 
might  in  part  be  the  ground  of  this  obstinacy;  but 
the  chief  cause  was  really  the  extreme  absurdity  of 
the  principle  itself,  and  the  profound  veneration 
which  of  course  it  impressed  on  the  imagination. 
The  priests  likewise  were  much  inclined  to  favour 
an  opinion  which  attributed  to  them  so  miraculous 
a  power;  and  the  people,  who  belicTcd  that  they 
participated  of  the  very  body  and  blood  of  their 
Saviour,  were  loath  to  renounce  so  extraordinary, 
and  as  they  imagined,  so  salutary  a  privilege.  Tiic 
general  attachment  to  this  dogma  was  so  violent, 
that  the  Lutherans,  notwithstanding  their  separa- 
tion from  Kome,  had  thought  proper,  under  another 
name,  still  t/i  retain  it :  and  the  catholic  jjreiichers 
in  England,  when  restrained  in  all  other  particu- 
Un,  could  not  forbear  on  every  occasion  inculiaUug 
that  tenet.     Bonner,  for  this  offence  among  others 


had  been  tried  by  the  council,  had  been  deprived  of 
his  see,  and  had  been  committed  to  custody.  Gar- 
diner also,  who  had  recovered  his  liberty,  appeared 
anew  refractory  to  the  authority  which  established 
the  late  innovations ;  and  he  seemed  willing  to 
countenance  that  opinion,  much  favoured  by  all  the 
English  catholics,  that  the  king  was  indeed  supreme 
head  of  the  church,  but  not  the  council  during  a 
minority.  Having  declined  to  give  full  satisfaction 
on  this  head,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  threat- 
ened with  further  effects  of  the  council's  displeasure. 
These  severities,  being  exercised  on  men  pos- 
sessed of  office  and  authority,  seemed  in  that  age  a 
necessary  policy,  in  order  to  enforce  a  uniformity 
in  public  worship  and  discipline  ;  but  there  were 
other  instances  of  persecution,  derived  from  no 
origin  but  the  bigotry  of  theologians;  a  malady 
which  seems  almost  incurable.  Though  the  pro 
testant  divines  had  ventured  to  renounce  opinions 
deemed  certain  during  many  ages,  they  regarded, 
in  their  turn,  the  new  system  as  so  certain  that  they 
would  suffer  no  contradiction  with  regard  to  it ;  and 
they  were  ready  to  burn  in  the  same  flames,  from 
which  they  themselves  had  so  narrowly  escaped, 
every  one  that  had  the  assurance  to  differ  from  them. 
A  commission  by  act  of  council  was  granted  to  the 
primate  and  some  others,  to  examine  and  search 
after  all  anabaptists,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the 
book  of  common  prayer.  The  commissioners  were 
enjoined  to  reclaim  them  if  possible  ;  to  impose 
penance  on  them,  and  to  give  them  absolution :  or 
if  these  criminals  were  obstinate,  to  excommunicate 
and  imprison  them,  and  to  deliver  them  over  to  the 
secular  arm.  And  in  the  execution  of  this  charge, 
they  were  not  bound  to  observe  the  ordinary  me- 
thods of  trial ;  the  forms  of  law  were  dispensed 
with  ;  and  if  any  statutes  happened  to  interfere 
with  the  powers  in  the  commission,  they  were  over- 
ruled and  abrogated  by  the  council.  Some  trades- 
men in  Loudon  were  brought  before  these  commis- 
sioners, and  were  accused  of  maintaining,  among 
other  opinions,  that  a  man  regenerate  could  not  sin, 
and  that,  though  the  outward  man  might  offend,  the 
inward  was  incapable  of  all  guilt.  They  were  pre- 
vailed on  to  abjure,  and  were  dismissed.  But  there 
was  a  woman  accused  of  heretical  pravity,  called 
Joan  Bocher,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  so  pertina- 
cious that  the  commissioners  could  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  her.  Her  doctrine  was,  "  That  Christ 
was  not  truly  incarnate  of  the  Virgin,  whoso  flesh, 
being  the  outward  man,  was  sinfully  begotten,  and 
born  in  sin;  and  consequently,  he  couhl  take  none 
of  it :  but  the  Word,  by  the  consent  of  the  inward 
man  of  the  Virgin,  was  made  flesh."  This  opinion, 
it  would  seem,  is  not  orthodox  ;  and  there  was  a 
necessity  for  delivering  the  woman  to  the  flames  for 
maintaining  it.  Bui  the  young  king,  though  in 
such  tender  years,  had  more  sense  than  all  his 
counsellors  and  preceptors;  and  he  long  refused  to 
sign  the  warrant  for  her  execution.  Craumer  was 
employed  to  persuade  him  to  compliance ;  and  he 
said  thiit  tliere  was  a  great  differeuce  between  errors 
in  other  points  of  divinity  and  those  which  were  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  apostles'  creed  :  these 
latter  were  im)>ieties  ag<ainst  God,  which  the  prince, 
being  God's  deputy,  ought  to  repress ;  in  like 
manner  as  inferior  magistrates  were  bound  lo  punish 
offences  against  the  king's  person.  Edward,  over- 
come by  imptirtunity,  at  last  submitted,  though  with 
tears  in  his  eyes;  and  he  told  Cranmer,  that  if  any 
I  wrong  weie  done,  the  guilt  should  he  entirely  on 
'  hi.i  head.     Tha  primate,   after  making  a  new  effort 
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to  reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and  finding 
her  obstinate  against  all  his  arguments,  at  last  com- 
mitted her  to  the  flames.  Some  time  after,  a  Dutch- 
man, called  Van  Paris,  accused  of  the  heresy  which 
ht<»  received  the  name  of  Arianism,  was  condemned 
to  tho  same  punishment.  He  suffered  with  so  much 
satisfaction  that  he  hugged  and  caressed  the  fagots 
that  were  consuming  him;  a  species  of  frenzy,  of 
which  there  is  more  than  one  instance  among  the 
martyrs  of  that  age. 

These  rigorous  methods  of  proceeding  soon 
brought  the  whole  nation  to  a  conformity,  seeming 
or  real,  with  the  new  doctrine  and  the  new  liturgy. 
The  Lady  Mary  alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
mass,  and  refused  to  admit  the  established  modes  of 
worship.  When  pressed  and  menaced  on  this  head, 
she  applied  to  the  emperor ;  who  using  his  interest 
with  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  the  English  ambassador, 
procured  her  a  temporary  connivance,  from  the 
council. 

The  following  able  remarks,  by  Hallam,  on  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  on  the  essential 
differences  of  the  two  religions,  can  be  no  where 
more  appropriately  introduced,  than  at  the  present 
juncture,  although  he  in  a  few  instances  refers  to 
facts  not  yet  related. 

"  It  is  said  that  Henry  had  meditated  some  fur- 
ther changes  in  religion.  Of  his  executors,  the 
greater  part,  as  their  subsequent  conduct  evinces, 
were  nearly  indifferent  to  the  two  systems,  except 
so  far  as  more  might  be  gained  by  innovation.  But 
Somerset,  the  new  protector,  appears  to  have  in- 
clined sincerely  towards  the  reformation,  though 
not  wholly  uninfluenced  by  similar  motives.  His 
authority  readily  overcame  all  opposition  in  the 
council :  and  it  was  soon  perceived  that  Edward, 
whose  singular  precocity  gave  his  opinions  in  child- 
hood an  importance  not  wholly  ridiculous,  had  im- 
bibed a  steady  and  ardent  attachment  to  the  new 
religion,  which  probably,  had  he  lived  longer,  would 
have  led  him  both  to  diverge  further  from  what  he 
thought  an  idolatrous  superstition,  and  to  have  treated 
its  adherents  with  severity.  Under  his  reign  ac- 
cordingly a  series  of  alterations  in  the  tenets  and 
homilies  of  the  English  church  were  made,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  I  shall  point  out,  without  following  a 
chronological  order,  or  adverting  to  such  matters  of 
controversy  as  did  not  produce  a  sensible  effect  on 
the  people. 

"1.  It  was  obviously  among  the  first  steps  re- 
quired in  order  to  introduce  a  mode  of  religion  at 
once  more  reasonable  and  more  earnest  than  the 
former,  that  the  public  services  of  the  church  should 
be  expressed  in  the  mother  tongue  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  Latin  ritual  had  been  unchanged  ever 
since  the  age  when  it  was  familiar;  partly  through 
a  sluggish  dislike  of  innovation,  but  partly  also  be- 
cause the  mysteriousness  of  an  unknown  dialect 
served  to  impose  on  the  vulgar,  and  to  throw  an  air 
of  wisdom  around  the  priesthood.  Yet  what  was 
thus  concealed  would  have  borne  the  light.  Our 
own  liturgy,  so  justly  celebrated  for  its  piety,  eleva- 
tion, and  simplicity,  is  in  great  measure  a  trans- 
lation from  the  catholic  services ;  those  portions  of 
course  being  omitted  which  had  relation  to  different 
principles  of  worship.  In  the  second  year  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  the  reformation  of  the  public  service 
was  accomplished,  and  an  English  liturgy  com- 
plied not  essentially  different  from  that  in  pre- 
sent use. 

"  2  No  part  of  exterior  religion  was  more  promi- 
nent, or  more  offensive  to  those  who  had  imbibed  a 


protestant  spirit,  than  the  worship,  or  at  least  vene- 
ration, of  images,  which  in  remote  and  barbarou* 
ages  had  given  excessive  scandal  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  churches,  though  long  fully  established  in 
the  practice  of  each.  The  populace,  in  towns  where 
the  reformed  tenets  prevailed,  began  to  pull  them 
down  in  the  very  first  days  of  Edward's  reign  ;  and 
after  a  little  pretence  at  distinguishing  those  which 
had  not  been  abused,  orders  were  given  that  all 
images  should  be  taken  away  from  churches.  It 
was  perhaps  necessary  thus  to  hinder  the  zealous 
protestants  from  abating  them  as  nuisances,  which 
had  already  caused  several  disturbances.  But  this 
order  was  executed  with  a  rigour  which  lovers  of  art 
and  antiquity  have  long  deplored.  Our  churches 
bear  witness  to  the  devastation  committed  in  the 
wantonness  of  triumphant  reform,  by  defacing  sta- 
tues and  crosses  on  the  exterior  of  buildings  in- 
tended for  worship,  or  windows  and  monuments 
within.  Missals  and  other  books  dedicated  to  super- 
stition perished  in  the  same  manner.  Altars  were 
taken  down,  and  a  great  variety  of  ceremonies  ab- 
rogated; such  as  the  use  of  incense,  tapers,  and 
holy  water ;  and  though  more  of  these  were  retained 
than  eager  innovators  could  approve,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  religious  ordinances,  all  that  is  palpable  to 
common  minds,  underwent  a  surprising  trans- 
formation. 

"  .3.  But  this  change  in  ceremonial  observances 
and  outward  show  was  trifling,  when  compared  to 
that  in  the  objects  of  worship,  and  in  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  addressed.  Those  who  have 
visited  some  catholic  temples,  and  attended  to  the 
current  language  of  devotion,  must  have  perceived, 
what  the  writings  of  apologists  or  decrees  of  councils 
will  never  enable  them  to  discover,  that  the  saints 
but  more  especially  the  Virgin,  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  "popular"  deities  of  that  religion.  All 
this  polytheism  was  swept  away  by  the  reformers ; 
and  in  this  may  be  deemed  to  consist  the  most  sp»- 
cific  difference  of  the  two  systems.  Nor  did  they 
spare  the  belief  in  purgatory,  that  unknown  land 
which  the  hierarchy  swayed  with  so  absolute  a  rule, 
and  to  which  the  earth  had  been  rendered  a  tributary 
province.  Yet  in  the  first  liturgy  put  forth  under 
Edward,  the  prayers  for  departed  souls  were  re- 
tained ;  whether  out  of  respect  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  or  to  the  immemorial  antiquity  of  the 
practice.  But  such  prayers,  if  not  necessarily  im 
plying  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  (which  yet  in  the 
main  they  appear  to  do),  are  at  least  so  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  that  the  belief  could  never  be  eradi- 
cated while  they  remained.  Hence,  in  the  revision 
of  the  liturgy,  four  years  afterwards,  they  were  laid 
aside ;  and  several  other  changes  made,  to  eradicate 
the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  superstition. 

"  4.  Auricular  confession,  as  commonly  called,  or 
the  private  and  special  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  absolution,  an  im- 
perative duty  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  preserved 
as  such  in  the  statute  of  the  six  articles,  and  in  the 
religious  codes  published  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  left 
to  each  man's  discretion  in  the  new  order;  a  judi- 
cious temperament,  which  the  reformers  would  have 
done  well  to  adopt  in  some  other  points.  And  thus, 
while  it  has  never  been  condemned  in  our  church, 
it  went  without  dispute  into  complete  neglect. 
Those  who  desire  to  augment  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  regret,  of  course,  its  discontinuance ;  and 
some  may  conceive  that  it  would  serve  either  for 
wholesome  restraint;,  or  useful  admonition.  It  is 
very  difficult,  or  perhaps  beyond  the  rcacli  ol  any 
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human  being,  to  determine  absolutely  how  far  these 
benefits,  which  cannot  he  reasonably  denied  to  re 
sul*.  in  some  instances  from  the  rite  of  confession, 
outweigh  the  mischiefs  connected  with  it.  There 
seems  to  be  something  in  the  Roman  catholic  disci- 
pline (and  I  know  nothing  else  so  likely)  which 
keeps  the  balance,  as  it  were,  of  moral  influence 
pretty  even  between  the  two  religions,  and  compen- 
sates for  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which  the 
elder  preserves :  for  I  am  not  sure  that  the  pro- 
testant  system  in  the  present  age  has  any  very  sen- 
sible advantage  in  this  respect;  or  that  in  countries 
where  the  comparison  can  fairly  be  made,  as  in 
Germany  or  Switzerland,  there  is  more  honesty  in 
one  sex,  or  more  chastity  in  the  other,  when  they 
belong  to  the  reformed  churches.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  practice  of  confession  is  at  the  best  of 
very  doubtful  utility,  when  considered  in  its  full  ex- 
tent and  general  bearings.  The  ordinary  confessor, 
listening  mechanically  to  hundreds  of  penitents,  can 
hardly  preserve  much  authority  over  most  of  them. 
But  in  proportion  as  his  attention  is  directed  to  the 
secrets  of  conscience,  his  influence  may  become 
dangerous  ;  men  grow  accustomed  to  the  control  of 
one  perhaps  more  feeble  and  guilty  than  themselves, 
but  over  whose  frailties  they  exercise  no  reciprocal 
command  ;  and,  if  the  confessors  of  kings  have  been 
sometimes  terrible  to  nations,  their  ascendancy  is 
probably  not  less  mischievous,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  within  the  sphere  of  domestic  life.  In  a  po- 
litical light,  and  with  the  object  of  lessening  the 
weight  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  temporal  affairs, 
there  cannot  be  the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  discontinuing  the  usage. 

"  5.  It  has  very  rarely  been  the  custom  of  theolo- 
gians to  measure  the  importance  of  orthodox  opi- 
nions by  their  effect  on  the  lives  and  hearts  of  those 
who  adopt  them  ;  nor  was  this  predilection  for  spe- 
culative above  practical  doctrines  evermore  evident 
than  in  the  leading  controversy  of  the  sixteenth 
centur}-,  that  respecting  the  Lord's  supper.  No  er- 
rors on  this  point  could  have  had  any  influence  on 
men's  moral  conduct,  nor  indeed  much  on  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  their  faith ;  yet  it  was  selected  as 
the  test  of  heresy  ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  who 
suffered  death  upon  that  charge,  whether  in  England 
or  on  the  continent,  were  convicted  of  denying  the 
corporal  presence  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  church. 
It  had  been  well  if  the  reformers  had  learned,  by 
abhorring  her  persecution,  not  to  practise  it  in  a 
somewhat  less  degree  upon  each  other,  or  by  ex- 
posing the  absurdities  of  transubstantiation,  not  to 
contend  for  equal  nonsense  of  their  own.  Four 
principal  theories,  to  say  nothing  of  subordinate 
varieties,  divided  Europe  at  ^hc  accession  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  about  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 
The  church  of  Rome  would  not  depart  a  single  letter 
from  transubstantiation,  or  the  change,  at  the  moment 
of  consecration,  of  the  substances  of  bread  and  wine 
into  those  of  Christ's  body  and  blood;  the  accidents, 
in  school  language,  or  sensible  qualities  of  the 
fonn'T  remaining,  or  becoming  inherent  in  the  new 
substance.  This  doctrine  does  not,  as  vulgarly  tup- 
posed,  contra<lict  the  evidence  of  our  senses;  since 
our  sensen  can  report  nothing  as  to  the  unknown 
bring,  which  the  schoolmen  denominated  substance, 
and  which  alone  was  the  subject  of  this  conversion. 
But  metaphysicians  of  latter  ages  might  inquire 
whether  material  substances,  abstractedly  consi- 
df-red,  exist  at  all,  or,  if  they  exist,  whether  they 
ran  have  any  si)ecif)t  distinction  except  their  sen- 
sible qualities.   This,  perhaps,  did  not  suggest  itself 


in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  it  was  strongly  ob- 
jected that  the  simultaneous  existence  of  a  body  in 
many  places,  which  the  Romish  doctrine  implied, 
was  inconceivable,  and  even  contradictory.  Luther, 
partly,  as  it  seems,  out  of  his  determination,  to 
multiply  differences  with  the  church,  invented  a 
theory  somewhat  different,  usually  called  consubstan- 
tiation,  which  was  adopted  in  the  confession  of  Augs- 
burgh,  and  to  which,  at  least  down  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  ceutury,  the  divines  of  that  communion 
were  much  attached.  They  imagined  the  two  sub- 
stances to  be  united  in  the  sacramental  elements, 
so  that  they  might  be  termed  bread  and  wine,  or 
the  body  and  blood,  with  equal  propriety.  But 
it  musi  be  obvious  that  there  is  merely  a  scholas- 
tic distinction  between  this  doctrine  and  that  of 
Rome ;  though,  when  it  suited  the  Lutherans  to 
magnify,  rather  than  dissemble,  their  deviations 
from  the  mother  church,  it  was  raised  into  an  im- 
portant difference.  A  simpler  and  more  rational 
explication  occurred  to  Zuingle  and  CEcolampa- 
dius,  from  whom  the  Helvetian  protestants  imbibed 
their  faith.  Rejecting  every  notion  of  a  real  pre- 
sence, and  divesting  the  institution  of  all  its  mys- 
tery, they  saw  only  figurative  symbols  in  the  ele- 
ments which  Christ  had  appointed  as  a  commemo- 
ration of  his  death.  But  this  novel  opinion  ex- 
cited as  much  indignation  in  Luther  as  in  the 
Romanists.  It  was  indeed  a  rock  on  which  the 
reformation  was  nearly  shipwrecked ;  since  the  vio- 
lent contests  which  it  occasioned,  and  the  narrow 
intolerance  which  one  side  at  least  displayed 
throughout  the  controversy,  not  only  weakened  on 
several  occasions  the  temporal  power  of  the  protes- 
tant  churches,  but  disgusted  many  of  those  who 
might  have  inclined  towards  espousing  their  senti- 
ments. Besides  these  three  hypotheses,  a  fourth 
was  promulgated  by  Martin  Bucer,  of  Strasburgh, 
a  man  of  much  acuteness,  but  prone  to  metaphysi- 
cal subtlety,  and  not,  it  is  said,  of  a  very  ingenuous 
character.  His  theory  upon  the  sacrament  of  the  • 
Lord's  supper,  after  having  been  adopted  with  little 
variation  by  Calvin,  was  finally  received  into  some 
of  the  offices  of  the  English  church.  If  the  Roman 
and  Lutheran  doctrines  teemed  with  unmasked  ab- 
surdity, this  middle  system  (if  indeed  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  genuine  opinion,  and  not  rather  a 
politic  device)  had  no  advantage  but  in  the  disguise 
of  unmeaning  terms  ;  while  it  had  the  peculiar  in- 
felicity of  departing  as  much  from  the  literal  sense 
of  the  words  of  the  institution,  wherein  the  former 
triumphed  as  the  Zuinglian  interpretation  itself. 
I  know  not  whether  I  can  state  in  language  toler- 
ably perspicuous  this  jargon  of  bad  metaphysical 
theology.  But  Bucer,  as  I  apprehend,  though  his 
expressions  are  unusually  confused,  did  not  acknow- 
ledge a  local  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  elements  after  consecration, — so  far  concur- 
ring with  the  Helvetians;  while  he  contended  that 
they  were  really,  and  without  figure,  received  by  the 
worthy  communicant  through  faith,  so  as  to  i)re- 
serve  the  belief  of  a  mysterious  union,  and  of  what 
was  sometimes  called  a  real  presence.  It  can  hardly 
fail  to  strike  every  unprejudiced  reader  that  a 
material  substance  can  only  in  a  very  figurative 
sense  be  said  to  be  received  through  faith ;  that 
there  can  be  no  real  presence  of  such  a  body,  con- 
sistently with  the  proper  use  of  language,  but  by 
its  local  occupation  of  space  ;  and  that,  as  the  Ro- 
mish tenet  of  transubstantiation  is  the  best,  so  this 
of  tlie  Calvinists  is  the  worst  imagined  of  the  threw 
,  that  have  been  opposed  to  the   simplicity  of  the 
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Helvetic  explanation.  Bucer  himself  came  to  Eng- 
land earlv  in  the  veign  of  Edwai'd,  and  had  a  consi- 
derable share  in  advising  the  measures  of  reforma- 
tion. But  Peter  Martyr,  a  disciple  of  the  Swiss 
school,  had  also  no  small  influence.  In  the  foity- 
two  articles  set  forth  by  authority,  the  real  or  cor- 
poreal presence,  using  these  words  as  synonymous, 
is  explicitly  denied.  This  clause  was  omitted  on 
the  revision  of  the  articles  under  Elizabeth. 

"  6.  These  various  innovations  were  e.xceedingly 
inimical  to  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  priest- 
hood. But  that  order  obtained  a  sort  of  compensa- 
tion in  being  released  from  its  obligation  to  celibacy. 
This  obligation,  though  unwarranted  by  Scripture, 
rested  on  a  most  ancient  and  universal  rule  of  dis- 
cipline ;  for  though  the  Greek  and  Eastern  churches 
have  always  permitted  the  ordination  of  married 
persons,  yet  they  do  not  allow  those  already  or- 
dained to  take  wives.  No  very  good  reason,  how- 
ever, could  be  given  for  this  distinction  ;  and  the 
constrained  celibacy  of  the  Latin  clergy  had  given 
rise  to  mischiefs,  of  which  their  general  practice  of 
retaining  concubines  might  be  reckoned  among  the 
smallest.  The  German  protestants  soon  rejected 
this  burthen,  and  encouraged  regular  as  well  as 
secular  priests  to  marry.  Cranmer  had  himself 
taken  a  wife  in  Germany,  whom  Henry's  law  of  the 
six  articles,  one  of  which  made  the  marriage  of 
priests  felony,  compelled  him  to  send  away.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  this  was  justly  reckoned  an 
indispensable  part  of  the  new  reformation.  But 
the  bill  for  that  purpose  passed  the  lords  with  some 
little  difficulty,  nine  bishops  and  four  peers  dissent- 
ing; and  its  preamble  cast  such  an  imputation  on 
the  practice  it  allowed,  treating  the  marriage  of 
priests  as  ignominious  and  a  tolerated  evil,  that  an- 
other act  was  thought  necessary  a  few  years  after- 
wards, when  the  reformation  was  better  established, 
to  vindicate  this  right  of  the  protcstant  church.  A 
great  number  of  the  clergy  availed  themselves  of 
their  liberty;  which  may  probably  have  had  as 
extensive  an  effect  in  conciliating  the  ecclesiastical 
profession,  as  the  suppression  of  monasteries  had 
in  rendering  the  gentry  favourable  to  the  new  order 
of  religion. 

"  But  great  as  was  the  number  of  those  whom 
conviction  or  self-interest  enlisted  under  the  pro- 
tcstant banner,  it  appears  plain  that  the  reformation 
moved  on  with  too  precipitate  a  step  for  the  ma- 
jority. The  new  doctrines  prevailed  in  London,  in 
man}'  large  towns,  and  in  the  eastern  counties. 
But  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  the  body  of 
the  people  were  strictly  catholics.  The  clergy, 
though  not  very  scrupulous  about  conforming  to  the 
innovations,  were  generally  averse  to  most  of  them. 
And,  in  spite  of  the  church-lands,  I  imagine  that 
most  of  the  nobility,  if  not  the  gentry,  inclined  to 
the  same  persuasion  ;  not  a  few  peers  having  some- 
times dissented  from  the  bills  passed  on  the  subject 
of  religion  in  this  reign,  while  no  sort  of  disagree- 
ment appears  in  the  upper  house  during  that  of 
Mary.  In  the  western  insurrection  of  1549,  which 
partly  originated  in  the  alleged  grievance  of  en- 
closures, many  of  the  demands  made  by  the  rebels 
go  to  the  entire  re-establishment  of  popery.  Those 
of  the  Norfolk  insurgents  in  the  same  year,  whose 
political  complaints  were  the  same,  do  not,  as  far  as 
I  perceive,  show  any  such  tendency.  But  an  histo- 
rian, (Burnet)  whose  bias  was  certainly  not  unfa- 
VJurable  to  protestantism,  confesses  that  all  endea- 
vours were  too  weak  to  overcome  the  aversion  of  the 
peonle  towards  reformation,  aud  even  intimotes  that 


German  troops  were  sent  for  from  Calais  on  account 
of  the  bigotry  with  which  the  bulk  of  the  natioa 
adhered  to  the  old  superstition.  This  is  somewha;. 
an  humiliating  admission,  that  Hie  protestant  faith 
was  imposed  upon  our  ancestors  by  a  foreign  army 
Aud  as  the  reformers,  though  still  the  fewer,  were 
undeniably  a  great  aud  increasing  party,  it  may  be 
natural  to  inquire  whether  a  regard  to  policy  as  well 
as  equitable  considerations  should  not  have  re- 
pressed still  more,  as  it  did  in  some  measure,  the 
zeal  of  Cranmer  and  Somerset.  It  might  be  asked 
whether,  in  the  acknowledged  co-existence  of  two 
religions,  some  preference  were  not  fairly  claimed 
for  the  creed,  which  all  had  once  held,  and  which 
the  greater  part  yet  retained  ;  whether  it  were  be- 
coming that  the  counsellors  of  an  infant  king  should 
use  such  violence  in  breaking  up  the  ecclesiastical 
constitution  ;  whether  it  were  to  be  expected  that  a 
free-spirited  people  should  see  their  consciences 
thus  transferred  by  proclamation,  and  all  that  thev 
had  learned  to  venerate  not  only  torn  away  from 
them,  but  exposed  to  what  they  must  reckon  blas- 
phemous contumely  and  profanation.  The  demo- 
lition of  shrines  and  images,  far  unlike  the  specu- 
lative disputes  of  theologians,  was  an  overt  insult 
on  every  catholic  heart.  Still  more  were  they  ex- 
asperated at  the  ribaldry  which  vulgar  protestants 
uttered  against  their  most  sacred  mystery.  It  was 
found  necessary,  in  the  very  first  act  of  the  first 
protestant  parliament,  to  denounce  penalties  against 
such  as  spoke  irreverently  of  the  sacrament,  an  in- 
decency not  unusual  with  those  who  held  the  Zuing- 
lian  opinion  in  that  age  of  coarse  pleasantry  and 
unmixed  invective.  Nor  could  the  people  repose 
much  confidence  in  the  judgment  and  sincerity  of 
their  governors,  whom  they  had  seen  submitting 
without  outward  repugnance  to  Henry's  various 
schemes  of  religion,  and  whom  they  saw  every  day 
enriching  themselves  with  the  plunder  of  the  church 
they  affected  to  reform  There  was  a  sort  of  en- 
dowed colleges  or  fraternities,  called  chantries,  con- 
sisting of  secular  priests,  whose  duty  was  to  say 
daily  masses  for  the  founders.  These  \^re  abolished 
and  given  to  the  king  by  acts  of  parliament  in  the 
last  year  of  Henry,  and  the  first  of  Edward.  It 
was  intimated  in  the  preamble  of  the  latter  statute 
that  their  revenues  should  be  converted  to  the  erec- 
tion of  schools,  the  augmentation  of  the  universities, 
and  the  sustenance  of  the  indigent.  But  this  was 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  estates  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  courtiers.  Nor  did  they  content  them- 
selves with  this  escheated  wealth  of  the  church. 
Almost  every  bishopric  was  spoiled  by  their  raven- 
ous power  in  this  reign,  either  through  mere  aliena- 
tions, or  long  leases,  or  unequal  exchanges.  Exe- 
ter and  Llandaft",  from  being  among  the  richest  sees, 
fell  into  the  class  of  the  poorest.  Lichfield  lost  the 
chief  part  of  its  lands  to  raise  an  estate  for  Lord 
Paget.  London.  Winchester,  and  even  Canterbury, 
suffered  considerably.  The  duke  of  Somerset  was 
much  beloved  ;  yet  he  had  given  no  unjust  offence 
by  pulling  down  some  churches  in  order  to  erect 
Somerset-house  with  the  materials.  He  had  even 
projected  the  demolition  of  Westminster  Abbey ; 
but  the  chapter  averted  this  outrageous  piece  o. 
rapacity,  sufficient  of  itself  to  characterize  that 
age,  by  the  usual  method,  a  grant  of  some  of  their 
estates. 

"  Tolerance  in  religion,  it  is  well  known,  so  una- 
nimously admitted  (at  least  verbally)  even  by  theo- 
logians in  the  present  century,  was  scarcely  con- 
sidered as  practicable,  much  less  as  a  matter  of 
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right,  during  the  period  of  the  rpformation.  The 
ditTiTciice  in  this  respect  between  the  catlu)lics  and 
protestants  was  only  in  degree,  and  in  degree  tliero 
was  much  less  difference  than  wc  are  apt  to  believe. 
Persecution  is  the  deadly  original  sin  of  the  re- 
formed churches;  that  which  cools  every  honest 
man's  zeal  for  their  cause,  in  proportion  as  his 
reading  becomes  more  extensive.  The  Lutheran 
jirinces  and  cities  in  Germany  constantly  refused  to 
tolerate  the  use  of  the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  ser- 
vice ;  and  this  name  of  idolatry,  though  adopted  in 
retaliation  for  that  of  heresy,  answered  the  same 
end  as  the  other  of  exciting  animosity  and  uncha- 
ritablenoss.  The  Roman  worship  was  equally  pro- 
scribed in  England.  Many  persons  were  sent  to 
prison  for  hearing  mass  and  similar  ofi'onccs.  The 
Princess  Mary  supplicated  in  vain  to  have  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  own  religion  at  home  ;  and  Charles  V. 
several  times  interceded  in  her  behalf;  but  though 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  as  well  as  the  council,  would 
have  consented  to  this  indulgence,  the  young  king, 
whose  education  had  unhappily  infused  a  good  deal 
of  bigotry  into  his  mind,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
u»  connive  at  such  idolatry.  Yet  in  one  memorable 
instance  he  had  shown  <i  milder  spirit,  struggling 
acainst  Cranmer  to  save  a  fanatical  woman  from 
the  punishment  of  heresy.  This  is  a  stain  upon 
Cranmer's  memory  which  nothing  but  his  own  death 
could  have  lightened.  In  men  hardly  escaped  from 
a  similar  peril,  in  men  who  had  nothing  to  plead 
but  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  men  who  had 
defied  the  prescriptive  authority  of  past  ages  and 
of  established  power,  the  crime  of  persecution  as- 
sumes a  far  deeper  hue,  and  is  capable  of  far  loss 
extenuation  than  in  a  Roman  inquisitor.  Thus  the 
death  of  Servetus  has  weighed  down  the  name  and 
memory  of  Calvin.  And  though  Cranmer  was  in- 
capable of  the  rancorous  malignity  of  the  Genevan 
lawgiver;  yet  I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar circumstance  of  aggravation  in  his  pursuing  to 
death  this  woman,  Joan  Boucher,  and  a  Dutchman 
that  had  been  convicted  of  Arianism.  It  is  said 
that  he  had%een  accessary  in  the  preceding  reign 
to  the  condemnation  of  Lambert,  and  perhaps  some 
others,  for  opinions  concerning  the  Lord's  supper 
which  he  had  himself  afterwards  embraced.  Such 
an  evidence  of  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment, 
such  an  example  that  persecutions  for  heresy,  how 
conscientiously  soever  managed,  are  liable  to  end 
in  shedding  the  blood  of  those  who  maintain  truth, 
should  have  taught  him,  above  all  men,  a  scrupu- 
lous repugnance  to  carry  into  effect  those  sanguinary 
laws.  Compared  with  these  executions  for  heresy, 
the  imprisonment  and  deprivation  of  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  appear  but  measures  of  ordinary  severity 
towards  political  adversaries  under  the  pretext  of 
religion  ;  yet  are  they  wholly  unjustifiable,  parti- 
cularly in  the  former  instance  ;  and  if  tiie  subse- 
quent retaliation  of  those  bad  men  was  beyond  all 
proportion  excessive,  we  should  remember  that 
such  is  the  natural  consequence  of  tyrannical  ag- 
gressions. 

"  The  person  most  conspicuous,  though  Ridley  was 
jterhapH  the  most  learned  divine,  in  moulding  the 
f.iilh  and  discipline  of  the  English  church,  which 
has  not  iiccn  very  materially  altered  since  his  time, 
•vat  Archbish')]!  Cranmer.  Few  men,  about  whose 
conduct  there  is  so  little  room  for  controversy  upon 
tact*,  have  bcm  represented  in  more  opposite  lights. 
We  know  the  favourinjj  colours  of  protestant 
writer* ;  but  turn  to  the  bit'.-r  invective  of  Bossuet; 
and  th<-   p^itriarch  of  our  reformed  rhurch  Ftauds 


forth  as  the  most  abandoned  of  time-serving  hypo- 
crites. No  political  factions  affect  the  impartiality 
of  men's  judgment  so  grossly,  or  so  permanently, 
as  religious  iieats.  Doubtless,  if  we  should  re- 
verse the  picture,  and  imagine  the  enil  and  scope 
of  Cranmer's  labour  to  have  been  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  a  protestant 
country,  the  estimate  formed  of  his  behaviour  would 
be  somewhat  less  favourable  than  it  is  at  present. 
If,  casting  away  all  prejudice  on  either  side,  we 
weigh  the  character  of  this  prelate  in  an  equal 
balance,  he  will  appear  far  indeed  removed  from 
the  turpitude  imputed  to  him  by  his  enemies, 
yet  not  entitled  to  any  extraordinarj'  veneration. 
Though  it  is  most  eminently  true  of  Cranmer  that 
his  faults  were  always  the  eficct  of  circumstances, 
and  not  of  intention;  yet  this  palliating  consi- 
deration is  rather  weakened,  when  wo  recollect 
that  he  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  a  station 
where  those  circumstances  occurred.  At  the  time 
of  Cranmer's  ck'vation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
Henry,  though  on  the  point  of  separating  for  ever 
from  Rome,  had  not  absolutely  determined  upon  so 
strong  a  measure  ;  and  his  policy  required  that  the 
new  archbishop  should  solicit  the  usual  bulls  from 
the  pope,  and  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
to  him.  Cranmer,  already  a  rebel  from  that  domi- 
nion in  his  heart,  had  recourse  to  the  disingenuous 
shift  of  a  protest,  before  his  consecration,  that  '  he 
did  not  intend  to  restrain  himself  thereby  from  any 
thing  to  which  he  was  bound  by  his  duty  to  God  or 
the  king,  or  from  taking  part  in  any  reformation  of 
the  English  rhurch  which  he  might  judge  to  be  re- 
quired.' This  fust  deviation  from  integrity,  as  is 
almost  always  the  case,  drew  after  it  many  others  ; 
and  began  that  discreditable  course  of  temporizing, 
and  undue  compliance,  to  which  he  was  reduced  for 
the  rest  of  Henry's  reign.  Cranmer's  abilities  were 
not  perhaps  of  a  high  order,  or  at  least  they  were 
unsuited  to  public  affairs  ;  but  his  principal  defect 
was  in  that  firmness  by  which  men  of  more  ordinary 
talents  may  ensure  respect.  Nothing  could  be 
weaker  than  his  conduct  in  the  usurpation  of  Lady 
.lane,  which  he  might  better  have  boldly  sustained, 
like  Ridley,  as  a  step  necessary  for  the  conservation 
of  protestantism,  than  given  into  against  his  con- 
science, overpowered  by  the  importunities  of  a  mis- 
guided boy.  Had  the  malignity  of  his  enemies 
been  directed  rather  against  his  reputation  than  his 
life,  had  the  reluctant  apostate  been  permitted  to 
survive  his  shame,  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  it 
must  have  seemed  a  more  arduous  task  to  defend 
the  memory  of  Cranmer ;  but  his  fame  has  bright- 
ened in  the  fin;  that  consumed  him. 

"  Those  who,  witii  the  habits  of  thinking  that 
prevail  in  our  times,  cast  back  their  eyes  on  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  will  generally  be  dispo^ed 
to  censure  the  precipitancy,  and  still  more  the  ex- 
clusive spirit,  of  our  principal  reformers.  But  re- 
latively to  the  course  that  tilings  had  taken  in  (icr- 
nianv,  and  to  the  feverish  zeal  of  that  age,  the 
moderation  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  the  only  cccle- 
siastiis  who  took  a  prominent  share  in  these  mea- 
sures, was  very  conspicuous  ;  and  tended  above  every 
thing  to  place  the  Anglican  church  in  that  middle 
position  wiiich  it  has  always  preserved,  between  the 
Roman  hierarchy  and  that  of  other  protestant  de- 
nominations. It  is  manifest  from  the  history  of 
the  reformation  in  Gi-rjiiany,  that  its  predisposing 
cause  was  the  covetous  and  arrogant  character  of 
the  superior  ecclesiastics,  founded  upon  vast  tem- 
poral authority;  a  yoke  long  borne  with  impatience, 
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and  which  the  unanimous  adherence  of  the  prelates 
to  Rome,  in  the  period  of  separation,  gave  the  Lu- 
theran princes  a  good  excuse  for  entirely  throwing 
off.  Some  of  the  more  temperate  reformers,  as  Me- 
laucthon,  would  have  admitted  a  limited  jurisdiction 
of  the  episcopacy  ;  but  in  general  the  destruction  of 
that  order,  such  as  it  then  existed,  may  be  deemed 
as  fundamental  a  principle  of  the  new  discipline, 
as  any  theological  point  could  be  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. But,  besides  that  the  subjection  of  ecclesias- 
tical to  civil  tribunals,  and  possibly  other  causes, 
had  rendered  the  superior  clergy  in  England  less 
obnoxious  than  in  Germany,  there  was  this  impor- 
tant ditference  between  the  two  countries,  that 
several  bishops  from  zealous  conviction,  many  more 
from  pliability  to  self-interest,  had  gone  along  with 
the  new-modelling  of  the  English  church  by  Henry 
and  Edward ;  so  that  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  keep 
up  that  form  of  government,  in  the  regular  succes- 
sion which  had  usually  been  deemed  essential ; 
though  the  foreign  reformers  had  neither  the  wish, 
nor  possibly  the  means,  to  preserve  it.  Cranmer 
himself,  indeed,  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  had 
bout,  as  usual,  to  the  king's  despotic  humour ;  and 
favoured  a  novel  theory  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
which  resolved  all  its  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
powers  into  the  royal  supremacy.  Accordingly,  at 
the  accession  of  Edward,  he  himself,  and  several 
other  bishops,  took  out  commissions  to  hold  their 
sees  during  pleasure.  But  when  the  necessity  of 
compliance  had  passed  by,  they  showed  a  disposition 
not  only  to  oppose  the  continual  spoliations  of 
church  property,  but  to  maintain  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  canon  law  had  conferred  upon  them. 
And  though,  as  this  papal  code  did  not  appear  very 
well  adapted  to  a  protestant  church,  a  new  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  laws  was  drawn  up,  which  the 
king's  death  rendered  abortive,  this  was  rather  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  spiritual 
courts  than  to  withdraw  any  matter  from  their 
cognisance. 

"  The  policy,  or  it  may  be  the  prejudices,  of 
Cranmer  induced  him  also  to  retain  in  the  church 
a  tew  ceremonial  usages,  which  the  Helvetic,  though 
not  the  Lutheran,  reformers  had  swept  away ;  such 
as  the  copes  and  rochets  of  bishops,  and  the  surplice 
of  officiating  priests.  It  should  seem  inconceivable 
that  any  one  could  object  to  these  vestments,  con- 
sidered in  themselves;  far  more,  if  they  could 
answer  in  the  slightest  degree  the  end  of  conciliating 
a  reluctant  people.  But  this  motive  unfortunately 
was  often  disregarded  in  that  age  ;  and  indeed  in 
all  ages  an  abhorrence  of  concession  and  compro- 
mise is  a  never-failing  characteristic  of  religious 
factions.  The  foreign  reformers  then  in  England, 
two  of  whom,  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr,  enjoyed  a 
deserved  reputation,  expressed  their  dissatisfaction 
at  seeing  these  habits  retained,  and  complained,  in 
general,  of  the  backwardness  of  the  English  refor- 
mation. Calvin  and  BuUinger  wrote  from  Switzer- 
land in  the  same  strain.  Nor  was  this  sentiment  by 
any  means  confined  to  strangers.  Hooper,  an  emi- 
U(ait  divine,  having  been  elected  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, refused  to  be  consecrated  in  the  usual  dress.  It 
marks,  almost  ludicrously,  the  spirit  of  those  times, 
that,  instead  of  permitting  him  to  decline  the  sta- 
tion, the  council  sent  him  to  prison  for  some  time, 
until  by  some  mutual  concessions  the  business  was 
adjusted  ' 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

Discontents  of  the  People — Insurrections — Conduct  oj 
the  War  with  Scotland — with  France — Factions  in 
the  Council — Conspiracy  ayainst  Somerset — Somer- 
set resiyns  tlie  Protectorship — --1  Parliament — Peace 
with  France  and  Scotland — Bouloyne  surrendered — 
Persecution  of  Gardiner — Warwick  created  duke  oJ 
Northumberland — His  Ambition — Trial  of  Somerset 
— His  Execution — A  Parliament — A  new  Parlia- 
ment— Succession  changed — The  King's  Sickness— 
and  Death. 

There  is  no  abuse  so  great  in  civil  society,  as 
not  to  be  attended  with  a  variety  of  beneficial  con- 
sequences ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of  reformation, 
the  loss  of  these  advantages  is  always  felt  very  sen- 
sibly, while  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  change  is 
the  slow  efl'ect  of  time,  and  is  seldom  perceived  by 
the  bulk  of  a  nation.  Scarce  any  institution  can  be 
imagined  less  favourable  in  the  main  to  the  interests 
of  mankind  than  that  of  monks  and  friars  ;  yet  was 
it  followed  by  many  good  effects,  which  having 
ceased  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  were 
much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England.  The 
monks  always  residing  in  their  convents  in  the  centre 
of  their  estates,  spent  their  money  in  the  provinces 
and  among  their  tenants,  afforded  a  ready  market 
for  commodities,  were  a  sure  resource  to  the  poor 
and  indigent;  and  though  their  hospitality  and  cha- 
rity gave  but  too  much  encouragement  to  idleness, 
and  pi  evented  the  increase  of  public  riches,  yet  did 
it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  extreme  pressures 
of  want  and  necessity.  It  is  also  observable,  that  as 
the  friars  were  limited  by  the  rules  of  their  institu- 
tion to  a  certain  mode  of  living,  they  had  not  equal 
motives  for  extortion  with  other  men ;  and  they  were 
acknowledged  to  have  been  in  England,  as  they  still 
are  in  Roman-catholic  countries,  the  best  and  most 
indulgent  landlords.  The  abbots  and  priors  were 
permitted  to  give  leases  at  an  under-value,  and  to 
receive  in  return  a  large  present  from  the  tenant ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  practised  by  the 
bishops  and  colleges.  But  when  the  abbey-lauds 
were  distributed  among  the  principal  nobility  and 
courtiers,  they  fell  under  a  different  management : 
the  rents  of  farms  were  raised,  while  the  tenants 
found  not  the  same  facility  in  disposing  of  the  pro- 
duce ;  the  money  was  often  spent  in  , the  capital; 
and  the  farmers  living  at  a  distance,  were  exposed 
to  oppression  from  their  new  masters,  or  to  the  stdl 
greater  rapacity  of  the  stewards. 

These  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at 
that  time  heightened  by  other  causes.  The  arts  of 
manufacture  were  much  more  advanced  in  other 
European  countries  than  in  England  ;  and  even  in 
England  these  arts  had  made  greater  progress  than 
the  knowledge  of  agriculture  ;  a  profession  which  of 
all  mechanical  employments  requires  the  most  re- 
flection and  experience.  A  great  demand  arose  for 
wool,  both  abroad  and  at  home :  pasturao-e  was 
found  more  profitable  than  unskilful  tillage  :  whole 
estates  were  laid  waste  by  enclosures  :  the  tenants, 
regarded  as  a  useless  burden,  were  expelled  their 
habitations ;  even  the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the 
commons  on  which  they  formerly  fed  their  cattle, 
were  reduced  to  misery  :  and  a  decay  of  people,  as 
well  as  a  diminution  of  the  former  plenty,  was  re- 
marked in  the  kingdom.  This  grievance  was  now 
of  an  old  date  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  alluding  to 
it,  observes  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  sheep  had  become 
in  England  a  more  ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  o. 
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wolf,  and  devoured   nhule  villages,  cities,  and  pro- 
TiDces. 

The  general  increase  also  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Europe,  after  the  discovery  of  the  ^Ve^t  Indies,  had 
a  tendency  to  inflame  these  complaints.  The  grow- 
ing demand  in  the  more  commercial  countries  had 
heightened  every  where  the  price  of  commodities, 
which  could  easily  be  transported  thither;  but  iu 
England,  the  labour  of  men,  who  could  not  so  easily 
change  their  habitation,  still  remained  nearly  at 
the  ancient  rales  ;  and  the  poor  complained  that 
they  could  no  longer  gain  a  subsistence  by  their  iu- 
du^t^y.  It  was  by  an  addition  alone  of  toil  and  ap- 
plication they  were  enabled  to  procure  a  mainte- 
nance ;  and  though  this  increase  of  industry  was  at 
last  the  eti'fct  of  the  present  situation,  and  an  effect 
beneficial  to  society,  yet  was  it  difKcult  for  the 
people  to  shake  off  their  former  habits  of  indolence; 
and  nothing  but  necessity  could  compel  them  to 
such  an  exertion  of  their  faculties. 

It  mu^t  also  be  remarked,  that  the  profusion  of 
Henry  \lll.  had  reduced  him,  notwithstanding  his 
rapacity,  to  such  difHculties,  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  remedy  a  present  necessity,  by  the  per- 
nicious expedient  of  debasing  the  coin  ;  and  the 
wars  in  which  the  protector  had  been  involved,  had 
induced  him  to  carr)-  still  further  the  same  abuse. 
The  usual  consequences  ensued.  The  good  specie 
was  hoarded  or  exported;  base  metal  was  coined  at 
home,  or  imported  from  abroad  in  great  abundance  ; 
the  common  peoj)le,  who  received  their  wages  in  it, 
could  not  purchase  commodities  at  the  usual  rates  ; 
a  universal  uiftidencc  and  stagnation  of  commerce 
took  place ;  and  loud  complaints  were  heard  in  every 
part  of  England. 

The  protector,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied 
the  condition  of  the  people,  encouraged  these  com- 
plaints by  his  endeavours  to  redress  them.  He  ap- 
pointed a  commission  for  making  inquiry  concern- 
ing enclosures  ;  and  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering 
all  late  enclosures  to  be  laid  open  by  a  day  ap- 
pointed. The  populace,  meeting  with  such  counte- 
nance from  government,  began  to  rise  in  several 
places,  and  to  commit  disorders,  but  were  quieted 
by  remonstrances  and  persuasion.  In  order  to  give 
them  greater  satisfaction,  Somerset  appointed  new 
commissioners,  whom  he  sent  every  where,  with  an 
unlimited  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes 
about  enclosures,  highways,  and  cottages.  As  this 
commission  was  disagreeable  to  the  gentry  and  no- 
bility, they  stigmatized  it  as  arbitrary  and  illegal; 
and  the  comuion  people,  fearing  it  would  be  eluded, 
and  being  impatient  for  immediate  redress,  could 
no  longer  contain  their  fury,  but  sought  for  a  re- 
medy liy  force  of  arms.  The  rising  began  at  once 
in  several  parts  of  England,  as  if  a  universal  con- 
spiracy had  been  formed  by  the  commonalty.  The 
rebels  in  Wiltshire  were  dispersed  by  Sir  William 
Herbert :  those  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  Ox- 
ford and  Gloucester,  by  Lord  Gray  of  Wilton. 
Many  of  the  rioters  were  killed  in  the  field  :  others 
were  executed  by  martial  law.  The  commotions  in 
Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  and  other  counties,  were! 
quieted  by  gentler  expedients  ;  but  tfie  disorders  in 
Devonshire  and  Norfolk  threatened  more  dangerous 
consequences.  i 

The  commonalty  in  Devonshire  begao  with  the 
uiiual  c'lriipl.iintii  aga'.nst  enclosures  and  against  op- 
pr<.»»ioD»  Ir'im  the  gentry;  but  the  parish  priest  of 
Haiiipford-Courtcnay  hail  tb'!  address  to  give  their 
duconlent  a  d;rection  towards  religion ;  and  the  de-  | 
lir.acry  of  the  subject  ir  the  present  emergency  made  | 


the  insurrection  immediately  appear  formidable.  Id 
other  counties  the  gentry  hud  kept  closely  united  with 
government;  but  here  nii?ny  of  them  took  part  with 
the  i>opulace;  among  others,  Humphrey  Arundel, 
governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  rioters  were 
brought  into  the  form  of  a  regular  army,  which 
amounted  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand.  Lord 
Hussell  had  been  sent  against  them  at  the  head  of 
a  small  force;  but  finding  himself  too  weak  to  en- 
counter them  in  the  field,  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
began  to  negotiate  with  them ;  in  hopes  of  eluding 
their  fury  by  delay,  and  of  dispersing  them  by  the 
difficulty  of  their  subsisting  in  a  body.  Their  de- 
mands were,  that  the  mass  should  be  restored,  half 
of  the  abbey-lands  resumed,  the  law  of  the  six  arti- 
cles executed,  holy  water  and  holy  bread  respected, 
and  all  other  particular  grievances  redressed.  The 
council  to  whom  Russell  transmitted  these  demands, 
sent  a  haughty  answer ;  commanded  the  rebels  to 
disperse,  and  promised  them  pardon  upon  their  im- 
mediate submission.  Enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment they  marched  to  Exeter;  carrying  before  them 
crosses,  banners,  holy-water,  candlesticks,  and  other 
implements  of  ancient  superstition  ;  together  with 
the  host,  which  they  covered  with  a  canopy.  The 
citizens  of  Exeter  shut  their  gates  ;  and  the  rebels, 
as  they  had  no  cannon,  endeavoured  to  take  the 
place,  first  by  scalade,  then  by  mining,  but  were 
repulsed  in  every  attempt.  Russell  meanwhile  lay 
at  Honiton  till  reinforced  by  Sir  William  Herbert 
and  Lord  Gray,  with  some  German  horse,  and  some 
Italian  arquebusiers  under  Battista  Spinola.  He 
then  resolved  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exeter, 
which  was  now  reduced  to  extremities.  He  at- 
tacked the  rebels,  drove  them  from  all  their  posts, 
did  great  execution  upon  them  both  in  the  action 
and  pursuit,  and  took  many  prisoners.  Arundel  and 
the  other  leaders  were  sent  to  London,  tried  and 
executed.  Many  of  the  inferior  sort  were  put  to 
death  by  martial  law  :  the  vicar  of  St.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  principal  incendiaries,  was  hanged  on  the  top 
of  his  own  steeple,  arrayed  in  his  popish  weeds, 
with  his  beads  at  his  girdle. 

The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  rose  to  a  still  greater 
height,  and  was  attended  with  greater  acts  of  vio 
lencc.  The  populace  were  at  first  excited,  as  in 
other  places,  by  complaints  against  enclosures ;  but 
finding  their  numbers  amount  to  twenty  thousand, 
they  grew  insolent,  and  proceeded  to  more  exor- 
bitant pretensions.  They  required  the  suppression 
of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  counsellors  about 
the  king,  andlherc-establishmentof  the  ancient  rites. 
One  Ket,  a  tanner,  had  assumed  the  government 
over  them,  and  he  exercised  his  authority  with  the 
utmost  arrogance  and  outrage.  Having  taken  pos- 
session of  .Moushold-hill,  near  Norwich,  he  erected 
his  tribunal  under  an  old  oak,  thence  called  the 
oak  of  reformation  ;  and  summoning  the  gentry  to 
ajipear  before  him,  he  gave  such  decrees  as  might 
be  expeUed  from  his  character  and  situation.  The 
marquis  of  Northampton  was  first  ordered  against 
him;  but  met  with  a  repulse  in  an  action  where 
Lord  Sheffield  was  killed.  The  protector  affected 
popularity,  and  cared  not  to  ajipear  in  person  against 
the  rebels  :  he  therefore  sent  the  earl  of  Warwick 
at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men,  levied  for  the  wars 
against  Scotland  ;  and  he  thereby  afforded  his  moria^ 
enemy  an  opportunity  of  increasing  his  reputation 
and  charader.  Warwick  having  tried  some  skir- 
mishes with  the  rebeln,  at  last  made  a  general  at- 
tack upon  them,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Two 
thousand  fell  in  the  action  and   pursuit :   Ket  was 
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hanged  at  Norwich  castle ;  nine  of  his  followers  on 
the  boughs  of  the  oak  of  reformation ;  and  the  in- 
surrection was  entirely  suppressed.  Some  rebels  in 
Yorkshire,  learning  the  fate  of  their  companions, 
accepted  the  offers  of  pardon,  and  threw  down  their 
arms.  A  general  indemnity  was  soon  after  pub- 
lished by  the  protector. 

But  though  the  insurrections  were  thus  quickly 
ubdued  in  England,  and  no  traces  of  them  seemed 
to  remain,  they  were  attended  with  bad  conse- 
quences to  the  foreign  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
forces  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  which  might  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  Scotland,  were  diverted 
from  that  enterprise ;  and  the  French  general  had 
leisure  to  reduce  that  country  to  some  settlement 
and  composure.  He  took  the  fortress  of  Broughty, 
and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  He  straitened 
the  English  at  Haddington  ;  and  though  Lord  Dacres 
was  enabled  to  throw  relief  into  the  place,  and  to 
reinforce  the  garrison,  it  was  found  at  last  very 
chargeable,  and  even  impracticable,  to  keep  pos- 
session of  that  fortress.  The  whole  country  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  laid  waste  by  the  inroads  both 
of  the  Scots  and  English,  and  could  afford  no  supply 
to  the  garrison  :  the  place  lay  above  thirty  miles 
from  the  borders,  so  that  a  regular  army  was  ne- 
cessary to  escort  any  provisions  thither:  and  as  the 
plague  had  broken  out  among  the  troops,  they  pe- 
rished daily,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  great 
weakness.  For  these  reasons,  orders  were  given  to 
dismantle  Haddington,  and  to  convey  the  artillery 
and  garrison  to  Berwick  ;  and  the  earl  of  Rutland, 
now  created  warden  of  the  east  marches,  executed 
the  orders. 

The  king  of  France  also  took  advantage  of  the 
distractions  among  the  English,  and  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  Boulogne,  and  that  territory,  which 
Henry  VHL  had  conquered  from  France.  On  other 
pretences  he  assembled  an  army ;  and  falling  sud- 
denly upon  the  Boulonnois,  took  the  castles  of  Sel- 
laque,  Blackness,  and  Ambleteuse,  though  well  sup- 
plied with  garrisons,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
He  endeavoured  to  surprise  Boulenberg,  and  was 
repulsed;  but  the  garrison,  not  thinking  the  place 
tenable  after  the  loss  of  the  other  fortresses,  de- 
stroyed the  works  and  retired  to  Boulogne.  The 
rains  which  fell  in  great  abundance  during  the  au- 
tumn, and  a  pestilential  distemper  which  broke  out 
in  the  French  camp,  deprived  Henry  of  all  hopes  of 
success  against  Boulogne  itself;  and  he  retired  to 
Paris.  He  left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Caspar 
de  Coligny,  lord  of  Chatillon,  so  famous  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Admiral  Coligny ;  and  he  gave  him 
orders  to  form  the  siege  early  in  the  spring.  The 
active  disposition  of  this  general  engaged  him  to 
make,  during  the  winter,  several  attempts  against 
the  place  ;  but  they  all  proved  unsuccessful. 

Strozzi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and 
galleys,  endeavoured  to  make  a  descent  on  Jersey; 
but  meeting  there  with  an  English  fleet,  he  com- 
menced an  action  which  seems  not  to  have  been  de- 
cisive, since  the  historians  of  the  two  nations  differ 
in  their  account  of  the  event. 

As  soon  as  the  French  war  broke  out,  the  protector 
endeavoured  to  fortify  himself  with  the  alliance  of 
the  emperor;  and  he  sent  over  Secretary  Paget  to 
Brussels,  where  Charles  then  kept  court,  in  order 
to  assist  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  the  resident  ambassador, 
in  this  negotiation.  But  that  prince  had  formed  a 
design  of  extonding  his  dominions  by  acting  the 
part  of  champion  for  the  catholic  religion ;  and 
though  extremely  desirous  of  accepting  the  English  | 


alliance  against  France,  his  capital  enemy,  he 
thought  it  unsuitable  to  his  other  pretensions  to 
enter  into  strict  confederacy  with  a  nation  which 
had  broken  off  all  connexions  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  therefore  declined  the  advances  of 
friendship  from  England ;  and  eluded  the  applica- 
tions of  the  ambassadors.  An  exact  account  is  pre- 
served of  this  negotiation  in  a  letter  of  Hobby's; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  emperor,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  the  English  ministers,  asserted  that  the 
prerogatives  of  a  king  of  England  were  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  of  a  king  of  France.  Burnet, 
who  preserves  this  letter,  subjoins,  as  a  parallel  in- 
stance, that  one  objection  which  the  Scots  made  to 
marrying  their  queen  with  Edward  was,  that  all 
their  privileges  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the  great 
prerogative  of  the  kings  of  England. 

Somerset  despairing  of  assistance  from  the  em- 
peror, was  inclined  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France 
and  Scotland ;  and  besides  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  such  ruinous  wars,  he  thought 
that  there  no  longer  remained  any  object  of  hostility. 
The  Scots  had  sent  away  their  queen  ;  and  could 
not,  if  ever  so  much  inclined,  complete  the  marriage 
contracted  with  Edward  :  and  as  Henry  VHL  had 
stiimlated  to  restore  Boulogne  in  1554,  it  seemed  a 
matter  of  small  moment  to  anticipate  a  few  years 
the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  when  he  proposed 
these  reasons  to  the  council,  he  met  with  strong  op- 
position from  his  enemies,  who  seeing  him  unable 
to  support  the  war,  were  determined,  for  that  very 
reason,  to  oppose  all  proposals  for  a  pacification. 
The  factions  ran  high  in  the  court  of  England ;  and 
matters  were  drawing  to  an  issue  fatal  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  protector. 

After  Somerset  obtained  the  patent,  investing  him 
with  regal  authority,  he  no  longer  paid  any  attention 
to  the  opinion  of  the  other  executors  and  counsel- 
lors ;  and  being  elated  with  his  high  dignity,  as  well 
as  with  his  victory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought  that  every 
one  ought  in  every  thing  to  yield  to  his  sentiments. 
All  those  who  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  him  were 
sure  to  be  neglected;  whoever  opposed  his  will  re- 
ceived marks  of  anger  or  contempt ;  and  while  he 
showed  a  resolution  to  govern  every  thing,  his  ca- 
pacity appeared  not  in  any  respect  proportioned  to 
his  ambition.  Warwick,  more  subtle  and  artful, 
covered  more  exorbitant  views  under  fairer  appear- 
ances; and  having  associated  himself  with  South- 
ampton, who  had  been  re-admitted  into  the  council, 
he  formed  a  strong  party,  who  were  determined  to 
free  themselves  from  the  slavery  imposed  on  them 
by  the  protector. 

The  malcontent  counsellors  found  the  disposition 
of  the  nation  favourable  to  their  designs.  The 
nobility  and  gentry  were  in  general  displeased  with 
the  preference  which  Somerset  seemed  to  have  given 
to  the  people;  and  as  they  ascribed  all  the  insults 
to  which  they  had  been  lately  exposed  to  his  pro- 
crastination and  to  the  countenance  shown  to  the 
multitude,  they  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  same 
disorders  from  his  present  affectation  of  popularity. 
He  had  erected  a  court  of  requests  in  his  own  house 
for  the  relief  of  the  people,  and  he  interposed  with 
the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  measure  which  might 
be  deemed  illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  at 
that  time  could  with  certainty  deserve  that  appella- 
tion. And  this  attempt,  which  was  a  stretch  of 
power,  seemed  the  more  impolitic,  because  it  dis- 
gusted the  nobles,  the  surest  support  of  monarchical 
authority. 

But  though  Somerset  courted  the  people,  the  in- 
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terest  which  he  had  formed  with  them  was  iu  uo 
degree  atiswerable  to  his  expectations.  Tlie  catholic 
party,  who  retained  intlucuce  with  the  lower  ranks, 
were  his  declared  enemies;  and  took  advantajie  of 
every  opportunity  to  decry  his  conduct.  The  at- 
tainder and  execution  of  his  brother  bore  au  odious 
aispect:  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  the 
kincrdom  was  represented  in  invidious  colours  :  the 
great  estate  which  he  had  suddenly  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  the  church  and  of  the  crown  rendered 
him  obnoxious  ;  and  the  palace  which  he  was  build- 
ing in  the  Strand  served,  by  his  magnilicence,  and 
still  more  by  other  circumstances  wliich  attended  it, 
to  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  the  ])ublic.  The 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  three  bishops' 
houses,  was  pulled  down,  iu  order  to  furnish  ground 
and  materials  for  this  structure :  not  content  with 
that  sacrilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to  demolish  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  to  employ  the  stones 
to  the  same  purpose  ;  but  the  parishioners  rose  in 
a  tumuli,  and  chased  away  the  protector's  trades- 
men. He  then  laid  his  Lauds  on  a  chapel  in  St. 
Paul's  Church-yard,  with  a  cloister  and  charnel- 
house  belonging  to  it ;  and  these  edifices,  together 
with  a  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  were  made 
use  of  to  raise  his  palace.  What  rendered  the 
matter  more  odious  to  the  people  was,  that  the  tombs 
and  other  monuments  of  the  dead  were  defaced  ;  and 
the  bones  being  carried  away  were  buried  in  uucon- 
secrated  ground. 

All  these  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somer- 
set's enemies,  who  resolved  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  Lord  St.  John,  president  of  the  council,  the 
carls  of  Warwick,  Southampton,  and  Arundel,  with 
five  members  more,  met  at  Ely-house  ;  and  assuming 
to  themselves  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  began 
to  act  independently  of  the  protector,  whom  they 
represented  as  the  author  of  every  public  grievance 
and  misfortune.  They  wrote  letters  to  the  chief  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  England,  informing  them  of 
the  present  measures,  and  requiring  their  assist- 
autc :  they  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
Loudon,  and  enjoined  them  lo  obey  their  orders 
without  regard  to  any  contrary  orders  which  they 
might  receive  from  the  duke  of  Somerset.  They 
laid  the  same  injunctions  on  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  who  expressed  his  resolution  to  comply  with 
them.  Next  day,  Rich,  lord  chancellor,  the  mar- 
quis of  Northampton,  the  carl  of  Shrewsbury,  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney,  Sir  Juhu  Gage,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
and  Chief  Justice  Montague,  joined  the  malcontent 
counsellors;  and  every  tiling  bore  a  bad  aspect  for 
the  protector's  authority.  Secretary  I'etre,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  treat  with  the  council,  rather  chose 
lo  remain  with  them  :  the  common-council  of  the 
city,  being  applied  to,  declared  with  one  voice  their 
approbation  of  the  new  measures,  and  their  resolu- 
tion of  supporting  them. 

As  soon  as  the  protector  heard  of  the  defection 
of  the  counsellors,  he  removed  the  king  from  Hamp- 
ton-court, where  he  then  resided,  to  the  castle  of 
Windsor ;  and,  arming  his  friends  and  servants, 
wemcfl  resolute  lo  defend  himself  against  all  his 
enemies.  Hut  finding  that  no  man  of  rank,  except 
("ranmer  and  I'aget,  adhered  lo  him,  that  the  people 
did  not  rii>e  at  his  summons,  that  the  city  and 
Tower  had  declared  against  him,  that  even  his  best 
friend*  had  deserted  him,  he  lost  all  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  began  to  apply  lo  his  enemies  for  pardon 
and  forgivenem.  No  winner  was  this  despondency 
known,  than  Lord  Rusm  11,  Sir  John  Baker,  sjieaker 
of  the  house  uf  ccmmuDK,  and  three   counsellors 


more,  who  had  hitherto  remained   neuters,  joined 
the  party  of  Warwick,  whom  every  one  now  re- 
garded as  master.     The  council  informed  the  pub- 
lic, by  proclamation,  of  their  actions  and  intentions; 
they  wrote  to  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to 
the  same  purpose  ;  and  they  made  addresses  to  the 
king,  in  which,  after  the  humblest  protestations  of 
duty  and  submission,  they  informed  him,  that  they 
were  the  council  appointed  by  his  father  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority  ;  that 
they  had  chosen  the  duke   of  Somerset  protector, 
under  the  express   condition,   that  he  should  guide 
himself  by  their  advice  and  direction  ;  that  he  had 
usurped  the   whole  authority,   and   had   neglected, 
and  even  in  every  thing  opposed  their  council;  that 
he  had  jiroceeded  to  that   height  of  presumption  as 
to  levy  forces  against  them,    and  place  these  forces 
about  his  majesty's  person:  they  therefore  begged 
that  they  might  be  admitted  to  his  royal  presence ; 
that  he  would  be  pleased  to  restore  them  to  his  con- 
fidence, and  that  Somerset's  servants  might  be  dis- 
missed.    Their  request  was  complied  with  :   Somer- 
set capitulated  only  for  gentle  treatment,  which  was 
promised  him.  He  was,  however,  sent  to  the  Tower, 
with  some  of  his  frieuds  and  partisans,  among  whom 
was  Cecil,  afterwards  so  much  distinguished.  Articles 
of  indictment  were  exhibited  against  him  ;  of  wiiich 
the  chief,  at  least  the  best  founded,   is  his  usurpa- 
tion of  the  goveiiiment,  and  his  taking  into  his  own 
hands    the    whole   administration   of   afi'airs.     The 
clause  of  his  patent,  which  invested  him  with  abso- 
lute power,    unlimited  by  any  law,   was  never  ob- 
jected to  him ;  plainly  because,   according  to  the 
sentiments  of  those  times,   that  power  was  in  some 
degree  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  regal  authority. 
The  catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  re- 
volution ;  and  as  they  had  ascribed  all  the  late  in- 
novations to  Somerset's  authority,   they  hoped  that 
his  fall  would  prejare  the  way  for  the  return  of  the 
ancient   religion.      But  Warwick,    who    now    bore 
chief  sway  in  the   council,  was  entirely  indiflTennt 
with  regard  to  all  these  points  of  controversy  ;  and 
finding  that  the  principles  of  the  reformation  had 
sunk  deeper  into  Edward's  mind  than  to  be  easily 
eradicated,   he  was  determined  to  comply  with  the 
young  jirince's   inclinations,  and  not  to  hazard  his 
"new  atijuired  power  by  any  dangerous  enterprise. 
He  took  care  very  early  to  express  his  intentions  of 
supporting  the  reformation  ;  and  he  threw  such  dis- 
couragements on    Soulhampion,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Romanists,  and  whom  he  considered  as 
a  dangerous  rival,  that  that  high-spirited  nobleman 
retir('d  from  the  council,  and  soon  after  died  from 
vexation   and   disappointment.      The  other   coun- 
sellois,   who  had  concurred  in  the   rev(dution,  re- 
ceived their  reward  by  promotions  and  new  honours. 
Russell  was  created  earl  of  Bedford ;  the  marquis 
of  N<jrthampton  obtained  the  office  of  great  cham- 
berlain; and  Lord  Wcntworth,  besides  the  office  of 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  got  two  large  manor?, 
Stepney  and   Hackney,   which  were  torn   from  the 
see  of  London.      A  council  of  regency  was  formed, 
not  that  which   Henry's  will  had  appointed  for  the 
government    of    the    kingdom,     and    which     being 
founded  on  an  act  of  parliament,  was  the  only  legal 
one;  but  composed   chielly   of   members    who   had 
formerly  been  appointed  by  Somerset,   and  who  de- 
rived  their  seat  from  an  authority  which  was  now 
declared  usurped  and   illegal.     But   such    niceties 
were  during  that  age  little  understood,  and  still  lesi 
regarded  in  ICngland. 

A  session  of  parliament  was  held  ;  and  as  it  wiis 
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the  usual  maxim  of  that  assembly  to  acquiesce  in 
every  administration  which  was  established,  the 
council  dreaded  no  opposition  from  that  quarter, 
and  had  more  reason  to  look  for  a  corroboration  of 
their  authority.  Somerset  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  confess  on  his  kuees,  before  the  council,  all  the 
articles  of  charge  against  him ;  and  he  imputed 
these  misdemeanors  to  his  own  rashness,  folly,  and 
indiscretion,  not  to  any  malignity  of  intention.  He 
even  subscribed  this  confession ;  and  the  paper  was 
given  in  to  parliament,  who,  after  sending  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge 
it  to  be  genuine,  passed  a  vote,  by  which  ihey  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  offices,  and  fined  him  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land.  Lord  St.  John 
was  created  treasurer  in  his  place,  and  Warwick 
earl-marshal.  The  prosecution  against  him  was 
carried  no  further.  His  fine  was  remitted  by  the 
king :  he  recovered  his  liberty  :  and  Warwick, 
thinking  that  he  was  now  sutficiently  humbled,  and 
that  his  authority  was  much  lessened  by  his  late 
tame  and  abject  behaviour,  re-admitted  him  into 
the  council,  and  even  agreed  to  an  alliance  between 
their  families,  by  the  marriage  of  his  own  sou,  Lord 
Dudley,  with  the  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of 
Somerset. 

During  this  session  a  severe  law  was  passed 
against  riots.  It  was  enacted.  That  if  any,  to  the 
number  of  twelve  persons,  should  meet  together  for 
any  matter  of  state,  and  being  required  by  a  lawful 
magistrate  should  not  disperse,  it  should  be  treason  ; 
and  if  any  broke  hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales 
about  enclosures,  without  lawful  authority,  it  should 
be  felony  :  any  attempt  to  kill  a  privy-counsellor 
was  subjected  to  the  same  penalty.  The  bishops 
Lad  made  an  application,  complaining  that  they 
were  deprived  of  all  their  power  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  civil  courts,  and  the  present  suspension 
of  the  canon  law  ;  that  they  could  summon  no 
offender  before  them,  punish  novice,  or  exert  the 
discipline  of  the  church  :  from  which  diminution  of 
their  authority,  they  pretended,  immorality  had 
every  where  received  great  encouragement  and  in- 
crease. The  design  of  some  was,  to  revive  the  pe- 
nitentiary rules  of  the  primitive  church  :  but  others 
thought,  that  such  an  authority  committed  to  the 
bishops  would  prove  more  oppressive  than  confes- 
sion, penance,  and  all  the  clerical  inventions  of  the 
Romish  superstition.  The  parliament  for  the  pre- 
sent contented  themselves  with  empowering  the  king 
to  appoint  thirty-two  commissioners  to  compile  a 
body  of  canon  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid,  though 
never  ratified  by  parliament.  Such  implicit  trust 
did  they  repose  in  the  crown ;  without  reflecting 
that  all  their  liberties  and  properties  might  be 
affected  by  these  canons.  The  king  did  not  live  to 
affix  the  royal  sanction  to  the  new  canons.  The 
following  remarks  on  this  transaction  are  from 
Mackintosh. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  changes  introduced  by  the 
reformation,  it  became  necessary  to  reform  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws.  The  canon  law,  consisting  of 
constitutions  of  popes,  decrees  of  councils,  and  re- 
cords of  usages  (many  of  which  have  been  long 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  frauds),  was  the 
received  code  of  the  courts  termed  spiritual,  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  The  appeals,  allowed  by 
every  country  to  Rome,  preserved  a  consistency 
of  decision  and  unity  of  legislation.  But  the  whole 
system  of  canon  law  was  so  interwoven  with  papal 
authority,  and  so  favourable  to  the  most  extrava- 
gant pretensions  of  the  Roman  see,   as  to  become 


incapable  of  execution  in  a  protestant  country. 
An  act  had  been  accordingly  passed  in  1549,  pro- 
viding that  '  the  king  shall  have  full  power  to  no- 
minate sixteen  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  four  to  be 
bishops,  and  sixteen  laymen,  of  whom  four  to  be 
lawyers,  to  order  and  compile  such  laws  ecclesias- 
tical as  shall  be  thought  convenient.'  A  work  was 
accoJ"dingly  composed  for  this  purpose  by  Cranmer, 
and  translated  into  Latin  with  a  happy  imitation  of 
the  clear  method  and  elegant  brevity  of  the  Roman 
jurists  by  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Dr.  Hadduu,  two  of 
the  restorers  of  classical  literature  in  England. 
This  work  was  not  prepared  for  the  royal  confirma- 
tion before  the  close  of  Edward's  reign.  The 
greater  part  being  strictly  theological,  or  relating 
to  the  order  of  proceedings  in  courts,  is  beyond  our 
present  province.  The  articles  on  marriage  relate 
to  questions  of  very  difficult  solution,  and  affect 
the  civil  rights  of  all  men,  as  well  as  the  highest  of 
all  the  moral  interests  of  society.  The  book,  not 
having  received  the  royal  confirmation,  is  not  in- 
deed law,  but  it  is  of  great  authority,  and  conveys 
the  opinions  of  our  first  reformers  on  problems, 
which  the  law  of  England  has  not  yet  solved.  A 
very  brief  summary  of  the  chapter  on  divorce  may 
therefore  be  proper. 

"  By  the  tenth  title,  divorce  was  allowed  for 
adultery,  and  the  unoffending  party  was  suffered  to 
marry;  but  the  sentence  of  a  court  was  declared  to 
be  necessary  to  the  dissolution.  Desertion,  long 
absence,  mortal  enmities,  the  lasting  fierceness  of 
a  husband  to  his  wife,  were  adjudged  to  be  lawful 
grounds  of  divorce.  Separation  from  bed  and 
board  was  abolished,  being  superseded  by  the  ex- 
tension of  divorce.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile 
these  enactments  with  the  avowed  opinions  of  its 
authors,  without  believing  that  they  considered  the 
answers  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel,  on  divcn-ce  for 
adultery,  as  confined  to  the  national  legislation  of 
the  Jews,  and  not  intended  to  have  legal  force  in 
other  countries. 

"  These  dispositions  of  the  proposed  code  were 
probably  occasioned  by  the  case  of  Parr,  marquis  of 
Northampton,  who  had  divorced  his  wife,  Anne 
Boucher,  for  adultery,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court ; 
which  divorce,  however,  had  no  certain  and  imme- 
diate effect  beyond  that  of  a  legal  separation  from 
bed  and  board.  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  whether,  by  a  divorce  on  this  ground,  he 
was  not  so  divorced  from  Lady  Anne  that  no  divine 
law  prohibited  his  marriage.  He  was  too  impatient 
to  wait  for  the  issue  of  their  researches,  and  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Brooke,  daughter  to  Lord  Cobham. 
The  protestant  canonists,  to  whose  judgment  the 
case  of  Northampton  was  referred,  made  answer  to 
the  queries  put  to  them,  '  that  the  band  of  wedlock 
being  broken  by  the  mere  fact  of  infidelity,  the 
second  marriage  was  lawful.'  The  parliament  of 
1551  confirmed  this  answer,  by  declaring  the  mar- 
riage of  Northampton  with  Elizabeth  Brooke  to  be 
valid;  but,  as  this  statute  was  repealed  by  a  law 
passed  in  the  following  reign,  nothing  is  left  of  these 
proceedings  but  the  advised  and  lasting  belief  of 
Cranmer  and  his  associates  in  reformation  that  a 
more  extensive  liberty  of  divorce  ought  to  be 
allowed. 

"  The  law  of  England  is  now,  in  its  letter  and 
theory,  conformable  to  the  ancient  principle  of  the 
Roman-catholic  cJiurch,  which  regarded  marriage 
as  indissoluble.  It  was  not  till  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards  that  a  practice  gradually  crept  in  of 
dissolving  marringe  for  infidelity,  by  acts  of  parlia- 
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ment  specially  piu^sed  for  each  separate  case — a 
rude  and  most  inconvenient  expedient,  which  sub- 
jects pniceedintr.*  which  ought  to  be  judicial  to  the 
temper  of  numerous  aud  open  assemblies,  while,  by 
its  expense,  it  excludes  the  vast  majority  of  men 
from  the  relief  which,  by  long  usage,  it  may  be 
considered  as  permanently  holding  out  to  suitors 
who  are  not  themselves  uncommonly  faulty.  The 
reader  needs  not  to  be  remindeil  that  whatever 
requires  an  act  of  legislature  to  legalize  must  in  its 
nature  be  illegal. 

"  It  aiust  be  admitted,  that  the  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject  are  exceedingly  groat.  The 
dangerous  extremes  are,  absolute  and  universal  in- 
dissolubility, which  has  been  found  to  be  productive 
of  a  general  connivance  at  infidelity,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  a  geneial  dissolution  of  manners  on  the 
one  hand,  aud  on  the  other,  of  a  considerable  faci- 
lity of  divorce  in  cases  very  difficult  to  be  defined — 
a  practice,  to  say  nothing  of  other  evil  consequences, 
which  would  be  at  variance  with  the  institution  of 
marriage,  intended  chielly  to  protect  children  from 
the  inconstancy  of  parents,  and  next  to  guard 
women  against  the  inconstancy  of  husbands,  who, 
if  divorce  were  procurable  tor  any  but  clearly  de- 
fined and  most  satisfactorily  proved  facts,  would  be 
enabled,  as  soon  as  they  were  tired  of  their  wives, 
to  make  the  situation  of  the  helpless  female  so  un- 
easy that  they  must  consent  to  divorce.  To  make 
the  dissolution  of  marriage  in  the  proper  case  alike 
accessible  to  all,  is  one  of  the  fibjccts  to  which,  in 
great  cities  and  in  highly  civilized  countries,  it  is 
hardest  to  point  out  a  safe  road." 

Sir  John  Sharington,  whose  crimes  and  malversa- 
tions had  appeared  so  egregious  at  the  condemnation 
of  Lord  Seymour,  obtained  from  parliament  a  re- 
versal of  his  attainder.  This  man  sought  favour 
with  the  more  zealous  reformers  ;  and  Bishop  Lati- 
mer affirmed,  that  though  formerly  he  had  been  a 
most  notorious  knave,  he  was  now  so  penitent  that 
he  had  become  a  very  honest  man. 

When  Warwick  and  the  council  of  regency  be- 
gan to  exorcise  their  power,  they  found  themselves 
involved  in  the  same  difficulties  that  had  embarrassed 
the  protector.  The  wars  with  France  and  Scotland 
could  not  be  supported  by  an  exhausted  exchequer  ; 
they  seeraeil  dangerous  to  a  divided  nation ;  and  were 
now  acknowledged  not  to  have  any  object  which 
even  the  greatest  and  most  uninterrupted  success 
could  attain.  The  project  of  peace  entertained  by 
Somerset  had  served  them  as  a  pretence  for  clamour 
against  his  administration  :  yet,  after  sending  Sir 
Thomas  Cheney  to  the  emperor,  and  making  again 
a  fruitless  effort  to  engage  him  in  the  jirotection  of 
Boulogne,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  listen 
to  the  advances  which  Henry  made  them,  by  the 
channel  of  Guidotti,  a  Florentine  merchant.  Theearl 
of  Bedford,  Sir  .John  Mason,  Paget,  and  Petre, 
were  font  over  to  Boulogne,  with  full  powers  to  ne- 
gc'tiate.  The  French  king  absolutely  refused  to 
p.iy  the  two  millions  of  crowns  which  his  prede- 
ccdsor  had  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  crown  of 
England  as  arrears  of  ])ensions;  and  said  that  he 
never  would  consent  to  render  himself  tributary  to 
any  prince  :  but  he  offcied  a  sum  for  the  immediate 
rcititulion  of  Boulogne  ;  and  four  hundred  thousand 
Cfowui  were  at  last  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  ])aid 
immcdialcly,  the  other  in  August  following.  Six 
hottag'-a  wore  given  for  the  performance  of  this 
article.  Scotland  was  compr<diended  in  the  treaty  : 
theEoirlisb  stipulated  to  restore  Lauder  and  Doug- 
\n*t  aiia  to  demolish  the  fortreuu*  of  Roxburgh  aud 


Eymouth.  No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  witn 
France,  than  a  project  was  entertained  of  a  close 
alliance  with  that  kingdom  ;  and  Henry  williugly 
embraced  a  proposal  so  suitable  both  to  his  inte- 
rests and  his  inclinations.  An  agreement  some 
time  after  was  formed  for  a  marriage  between  Ed- 
ward and  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of  France;  and  all 
the  articles  were,  after  a  little  negotiation,  fully 
settled:  but  this  project  never  took  effect. 

The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter 
of  Henry,  a  violent  j)ersecutor  of  the  protestants, 
was  novyisc  acceptable  to  that  party  in  England  : 
but  in  all  other  resjiects  the  council  was  steady  in 
promoting  the  rel'ormation,  and  in  enforcing  the 
laws  against  the  Romanists.  Several  prelates  were 
still  addicted  to  that  communion;  and  though  they 
made  some  compliances,  in  order  to  save  their 
bishoprics,  they  retarded,  as  much  as  they  safely 
could,  the  execution  of  the  new  laws,  and  gave  coun- 
tenance to  such  incumbents  as  were  negligent  or 
refractory.  A  resolution  was  therefore  taken  to 
seek  pretences  for  depriving  those  prelates;  and  the 
execution  of  this  intention  was  the  more  easy,  as 
they  had  all  of  them  been  obliged  to  take  commis 
sions,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  they  held  their 
sees  during  the  king's  pleasure  only.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  begin  with  Gardiner,  in  order  to 
strike  a  terror  into  the  rest.  The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him  was  violent,  and  had  scarcely 
any  colour  of  law  or  justice.  Injunctions  had  been 
given  him  to  inculcate,  in  a  sermon,  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  a  king,  even  during  his  minority  ;  aud 
because  he  had  neglected  this  topic,  he  had  been 
thrown  into  prison,  and  had  been  there  detained 
during  two  years,  without  being  accused  of  any 
crime,  except  disobedience  to  this  arbitrary  com- 
mand. The  duke  of  Somerset,  Secretary  Petre,  and 
some  others  of  the  council,  were  now  sent,  in  order 
to  try  his  temper,  and  eudearoured  to  find  some 
grounds  for  depriving  him:  he  professed  to  them 
his  intention  of  conforming  to  the  government,  of 
supporting  the  king's  laws,  and  of  officiating  by  the 
new  liturgy.  This  was  not  the  disposition  which 
they  expected  or  desired.  A  new  deputation  was 
therefore  sent,  who  carried  him  several  articles 
to  subscribe.  He  was  required  to  acknowledge  his 
former  misbehaviour,  and  to  confess  the  justice  of 
his  confinement :  he  was  likewise  to  own,  that  the 
king  was  supreme  head  of  the  church ;  that  the 
power  of  making  and  dispensing  with  holidays  was 
part  of  the  prerogative ;  that  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  a  go<lly  aud  commendable  form  ;  that 
the  king  was  a  complete  sovereign  in  his  minority 
that  the  law  of  the  six  articles  was  justly  repealed; 
and  that  the  king  had  full  authority  to  correct  and 
relorm  what  was  amiss  in  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
government,  or  doctrine.  The  bishop  was  willing 
to  set  his  hand  to  all  the  articles  except  the  first: 
he  maintained  his  conduct  to  have  been  inoffensive; 
and  declared  that  he  would  not  own  himself  guilty 
of  faults  which  he  had  never  committed. 

The  council,  finding  that  he  had  gone  such 
lengths,  were  determined  to  prevent  his  full  com- 
pliance, by  multiplying  the  dilliculties  ujvm  him, 
and  seiiding  him  new  arti<les  to  subscribe.  A  list 
was  selected  of  such  points  as  they  thought  would 
be  the  hardest  of  digestion;  aud  not  content  with 
this  rigour,  they  also  insisted  on  his  submission,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  paot  errors.  To  make  this 
subscription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a 
promise,  that  he  would  recommend  and  publish  all 
thc»e  articles  from  the  pulpit :   but  Gardiner,  who 
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saw  that  they  inteuded  either  to  ruin  or  disliouour 
aim,  or  perhr.ps  both,  determined  nut  to  gratify  his 
enemies  by  uuv  further  compliance  :  he  still  main- 
tained his  innocence  ;  desired  a  fair  trial ;  and  re- 
fused to  subscribe  more  articles,  till  he  should  re- 
cover his  liberty.  For  this  pretended  offence  his 
bishopric  was  put  under  sequestration  for  three 
months  ;  and  as  he  then  appeared  no  more  compliant 
than  before,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  condemn  him.  The 
commissioners  were,  the  primate,  the  bishops  of 
London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  Secretary  Petre,  Sir 
James  Hales,  and  some  other  lawyers.  Gardiner 
objected  to  the  legality  of  the  commission,  which 
was  not  founded  on  any  statute  or  precedent;  and 
he  appealed  from  the  commissioners  to  the  king. 
His  appeal  was  not  regarded:  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced against  him :  he  was  deprived  of  his 
bishopric,  and  committed  to  close  custody  :  his  books 
aud  papers  were  seized ;  he  was  secluded  from  all 
company;  and  it  was  not  allowed  him  either  to  send 
or  receive  any  letters  or  messages. 

Gardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had  agreed 
to  hold  his  office  during  the  king's  pleasure :  but 
the  council,  unwilling  to  make  use  of  a  concession 
which  had  been  so  illegally  and  arbitrarily  extorted, 
chose  rather  to  employ  some  forms  of  justice  ;  a  re- 
solution which  led  them  to  commit  still  greater 
iniquities  and  severities.  But  the  violence  of  the 
reformers  did  not  stop  here.  Day,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, Heathe  of  Worcester,  and  Voisey  of  Exeter, 
were  deprived  of  their  bishoprics,  on  pretence  of 
disobedience.  Even  Kitchen  of  Llandaff,  Capon  of 
Salisbury,  and  Sampson  of  Coventry,  though  they 
had  complied  in  every  thing,  yet  not  being  supposed 
cordial  in  their  obedience,  were  obliged  to  seek  pro- 
tection, by  sacrificing  the  most  considerable  reve- 
nues of  their  see  to  the  rapacious  courtiers. 

These  plunderers  neglected  not  even  smaller  pro- 
fits. An  order  was  issued  by  council  for  purging 
the  library  at  Westminster  of  all  missals,  legends, 
aud  other  superstitious  volumes,  and  delivering  their 
garniture  to  Sir  Anthony  Aucher.  Many  of  these 
Books  were  plaited  with  gold  and  silver,  and  cu- 
riously embossed  ;  and  this  finery  was  probably  the 
superstition  that  condemned  them.  Great  havoc 
was  likewise  made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford. 
Books  and  manuscripts  were  destroyed  without  dis- 
tinction :  the  volumes  of  divinity  suffered  for  their 
rich  binding:  those  of  literature  were  condemned  as 
useless  :  those  of  geometry  and  astronomy  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  nothing  but  necromancy.  The 
university  had  not  power  to  oppose  these  barbarous 
violences :  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  own 
revenues ;  and  expected  every  moment  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  his  associates. 
Though  every  one  besides  yielded  to  the  authority 
of  the  council,  the  Lady  Mary  could  never  be 
brought  to  compliance ;  and  she  still  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  mass,  and  to  reject  the  new  liturgy. 
Her  behaviour  was  during  some  time  connived  at ; 
but  at  last  her  two  chaplains.  Mallet  and  Berkley, 
were  thrown  into  prison ;  and  remonstrances  vvere 
made  to  the  princess  herself  on  account  of  her  dis- 
obedience. The  council  wrote  her  a  letter,  by  which 
they  endeavoured  to  make  her  change  her  senti- 
ments, and  tc  persuade  her  that  her  religious  faith 
was  very  ill  grounded.  They  asked  her  what  war- 
rant there  was  in  Scripture  for  prayers  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  the  use  of  images,  or  oifering  up  the 
sacrament  for  the  dead;  and  they  desired  her  to 
peruse  St.  Austin,  and  the  otiier  ancient  doctors  who 


would  convince  hei  of  the  errors  of  the  Romish  su. 
perstitiou,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded  merely  on 
false  miracles  and  lying  stories.  The  Lady  Mary 
remained  obstinate  against  all  this  advice,  and  de- 
clared herself  willing  to  endure  death  rather  than 
relinquish  her  religion :  she  only  feared,  she  said, 
that  she  was  not  worthy  to  suffer  martyrdom  in  so 
holy  a  cause :  and  as  for  protestant  books,  she 
thanked  God,  that  as  she  never  had,  so  she  hoped 
never  to  read  any  of  them.  Dreading  further  vio- 
lence, she  endeavoured  to  make  an  escape  to  her 
kinsman  Charles  ;  but  her  design  was  discovered 
and  prevented.  The  emperor  remonstrated  in  her 
behalf,  and  even  threatened  hostilities,  if  liberty  of 
conscience  were  refused  her  :  but  though  the  council, 
sensible  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no  condition  to 
support  with  honour  such  a  war,  was  desirous  to 
comply ;  they  found  great  diflSculty  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  young  king.  He  had  been  educated 
in  such  a  violent  abhorrence  of  the  mass  and  other 
popish  rites,  which  he  regarded  as  impious  and 
idolatrous,  that  he  should  participate,  he  thought, 
in  the  sin  if  he  allowed  its  commission  :  and  when 
at  last  the  importunity  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Foinet,  prevailed  somewhat  over  his  opposition,  he 
burst  into  tears ;  lamenting  his  sister's  obstinacy, 
and  bewailing  his  own  hard  fate,  that  he  must  suffer 
her  to  continue  in  such  an  abominable  mode  of 
worship. 

The  great  object,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among 
the  protestant  sects  was  popery,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  papists.  These  they  regarded  as  the 
common  enemy,  who  threatened  every  moment  to 
overwhelm  the  evangelical  faith,  and  destroy  its 
partisans  by  fire  and  sword :  they  had  not  as  yet  had 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  other  minute  differences 
among  themselves,  which  afterwards  became  the 
object  of  such  furious  quarrels  and  animosities,  and 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  combustion.  Several 
Lutheran  divines  who  had  reputation  in  those  days, 
Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  were  induced  to 
take  shelter  in  England,  from  the  persecutions 
which  the  emperor  exercised  in  Germany ;  and  they 
received  protection  and  encouragement.  John 
a  Lasco,  a  Polish  nobleman,  being  expelled  his 
country  by  the  rigours  of  the  catholics,  settled  during 
some  time  at  Emden  in  East  Friezland,  where 
he  became  preacher  to  a  congregation  of  the  re- 
formed. Foreseeing  the  persecutions  which  ensued, 
he  removed  to  England,  and  brought  his  congrega- 
tion along  with  him.  The  council,  who  regarded 
them  as  industrious  useful  people,  and  desired  to 
invite  over  others  of  the  same  character,  not  only 
gave  them  the  church  of  Augustine  friars  for  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  but  granted  them  a  charter, 
by  which  they  were  erected  into  a  corporation,  con- 
sisting of  a  superintendent  and  four  assisting  minis- 
ters. This  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  quite 
independent  of  the  church  of  England,  and  differed 
from  it  in  some  rites  and  ceremonies. 

These  differences  among  the  protestants  were 
matter  of  triumph  to  the  catholics;  who  insisted  that 
the  moment  men  departed  from  the  authority  of  the 
church,  they  lost  all  criterion  of  trath  and  falsehood 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  must  be  carried  away  by 
every  win''  of  doctrine.  The  continual  variations 
of  every  sect  of  protestants  afforded  them  the  same 
topic  of  reasoning.  The  book  of  Common  Prayer 
suffered  in  England  a  new  revisal,  and  some  rites 
and  ceremonies  which  had  given  offence  were 
omitted.  The  speculative  doctrines,  or  the  meta- 
T)bvsics  of  religion,  were  also  reduced  to  forty-two 
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articles ;  these  were  iutended  to  obviate  further  divi- 
sions aud  variations;  and  the  compiling  of  them 
had  been  postponed  till  the  establishment  of  the 
liturgy,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  a  more  mate- 
rial object  to  the  people.  The  eternity  of  hell  tor- 
ments is  asserted  in  this  confession  of  faitli ;  and 
care  is  also  taken  to  inculcate,  not  only  that  no 
heathen,  how  virtuous  soever,  can  escape  an  endless 
state  of  the  most  exquisite  misery,  but  also  that 
every  one  who  presumes  to  maintain  that  any  pagan 
can  possibly  be  saved,  is  himself  exposed  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  eternal  perdition. 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  seem- 
ingly fervent,  went  not  so  far  as  to  make  them  ne- 
glect their  own  temporal  concerns,  which  seem  to 
have  ever  been  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  :  they 
even  found  leisure  to  attend  to  the  public  interest; 
nay,  to  the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  was  at 
that  time  very  little  the  object  of  general  study  or 
attention.  The  trade  of  England  had  anciently  been 
carried  on  altogether  by  foreigners,  chiefly  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Hanse-towns,  or  Eastcrlings,  as 
they  were  called ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  these 
merchants  to  settle  in  England,  they  had  been 
erected  into  a  corporation  by  Henry  III.,  had  ob- 
tained a  patent,  were  endowed  with  privileges,  and 
were  exempted  from  several  heavy  duties  paid  by 
other  aliens.  So  ignorant  were  the  English  of  com- 
merce, that  this  company,  usually  denominated  the 
merchants  of  the  Still-yard,  engrossed,  even  down  to 
the  reign  of  Edward,  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  they  naturally  employed  the 
shipping  of  their  own  country,  the  navigation  of 
England  was  also  in  a  very  languishing  condition. 
It  was  therefore  thought  proper  by  the  council  to 
seek  pretences  for  annulling  the  privileges  of  this 
corporation,  privileges  which  put  them  nearly  on 
an  equal  footing  with  Englishmen  in  the  duties 
which  they  paid  ;  and  as  such  patents  were,  during 
that  age,  granted  by  the  absolute  power  of  the  king, 
men  were  the  less  surprised  to  find  them  revoked  by 
the  same  authority.  Several  remonstrances  were 
made  against  this  innovation  by  Lubeck,  Hamburgh, 
and  other  Hanse-towns ;  but  the  council  persevered 
in  their  resolution,  and  the  good  effects  of  it  soon 
became  visible  to  the  nation.  The  English  mer- 
chants, by  their  very  situation  as  natives,  had  ad- 
vantages above  foreigners  in  the  purchase  of  cloth, 
wool,  and  other  commodities  ;  though  these  advan- 
tages had  not  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  rouse  their 
industry,  or  engage  them  to  become  rivals  to  this 
opulent  company  :  but  when  an  alien  duty  was  im- 
posed upon  all  foreigners  indiscriminately,  the 
English  were  templed  to  enter  into  commerce ;  aud 
a  Fpiiit  of  industry  began  to  appear  in  the  kingdom. 

About  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  made  with 
fiustavus  Ericson,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was 
ttipulatcd,  that  if  he  sent  bullion  into  England,  he 
might  export  English  commodities  without  paying 
cuittom  ;  that  he  should  carry  bullion  to  no  other 
prince ;  that  if  he  sent  ozimus,  steel,  copper,  &c. 
be  should  pay  custom  for  English  commodities  as 
an  Englishman  ;  and  that  if  he  sent  other  mer- 
chandise, he  should  have  free  intercourse,  paying 
custom  as  a  stranger.  The  bullion  sent  over  by 
Sweden,  though  it  could  not  be  in  great  quantity, 
tct  the  mint  to  work  :  good  specie  was  coined,  and 
much  of  the  base  metal  formcfly  issued  was  re- 
called ;  a  circumatancc  which  tended  extremely  to 
the  encouragement  of  commerce. 

But  all  these  M'homcs  for  promoting  industry  were 
lOuly  to  pruve  abortive,  by  the  fear  of  domestic  con 


vulsions,  arising  from  the  ambition  of  Warwick. 
That  nobleman  not  contented  with  the  station  which 
he  had  attained,  carried  furtlier  his  pretensions,  and 
had  gained  partisans,  who  were  disposed  to  second 
him  in  every  enterprise.  The  last  earl  of  North- 
umberland died  without  issue  ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas 
Picrcy,  his  brother,  had  been  attainted  on  account 
of  the  share  which  he  had  in  the  Yorkshire  insurrec- 
tion during  the  late  reign,  the  title  was  at  present 
extinct,  and  the  estate  was  vested  in  the  crown. 
Warwick  now  procured  to  himself  a  grant  of  those 
ample  possessions,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  north, 
the  most  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  was 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
His  friend  Paulet  Lord  St.  John,  the  treasurer,  was 
created,  first,  earl  of  Wiltshire,  then  marquis  of 
Winchester  :  Sir  William  Herbert  obtained  the 
title  of  earl  of  Pembroke. 

But  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him 
regard  all  increase  of  possessions  and  titles,  either 
to  himself  or  his  partisans,  as  steps  only  to  further 
acquisitions.  Finding  that  Somerset,  though  de- 
graded from  his  dignity,  and  even  lessened  in  the 
public  opinion  by  his  spiritless  conduct,  still  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  popularity,  he  determined  to 
ruin  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  attainment  of  his  hopes.  The  alliance  which 
had  been  contracted  between  the  families  had  pro- 
duced no  cordial  anion,  and  only  enabled  North- 
umberland to  compass  with  more  certainty  the  de- 
struction of  his  rival.  He  secretly  gained  many  of 
the  friends  and  servants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman  : 
he  sometimes  terrified  him  by  the  appearance  of 
danger  ;  sometimes  provoked  him  by  ill  usage.  The 
unguarded  Somerset  often  broke  out  into  nieuaciug 
expressions  against  Northumberland  :  at  other  times 
he  formed  rash  projects,  which  he  immediately 
abandoned  :  his  treacherous  confidents  carried  to 
his  enemy  every  passionate  word  which  dropped 
from  him  :  they  revealed  the  schemes  which  they 
themselves  had  first  suggested  :  and  Northumber 
land,  thinking  that  the  proper  season  was  now  come, 
began  to  act  in  an  open  manner  against  him. 

In  one  night  the  duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  Grey 
David  and  John  Seymour,  Hammond  and  Ncudi 
gate,  two  of  the  duke's  servants.  Sir  Kaljjh  Vane, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  were  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  custody.  Next  day  the  duchess  of  Somer- 
set, with  her  favourites  Crane  and  his  wife.  Sir 
Miles  Partridge,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Bannister, 
and  others,  were  thrown  into  prison.  Sir  Thomas 
Palmer,  who  had  all  along  acted  as  a  spy  upon 
Somerset,  accused  him  of  having  formed  a  design 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  north,  to  attack  the 
gens-d'armes  on  a  muster-day  to  secure  the  Tower, 
and  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  London  :  but,  what  was 
the  oniy  probable  accusation,  he  asserted,  that  So- 
merset had  once  laid  a  project  for  murdering  North- 
uml)crland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  at  a  ban- 
quet which  was  to  be  given  them  by  Lord  Paget. 
Crane  and  liis  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  testimony 
with  regard  to  this  last  design  ;  and  !t  appears  that 
some  rash  scheme  of  that  nature  had  really  been 
mentioned  ;  though  no  regular  conspiracy  had  been 
formed,  or  means  prepared  for  its  execution.  Ham- 
mond confessed  that  the  duke  had  armed  men  to 
guird  him  one  night  in  his  house  at  Greenwich. 

Somerset  was  brought  to  his  trial  l)efore  tiic  mar- 
quis of  Winchester,  created  high  steward.  Twenty- 
seven  peers  composerl  '.he  jury,  among,  whom  were 
Northumberland,  I'embroke,  and  Nortliampton, 
whom  decency  should  have  hindered  from  acting  as 
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judges  in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  appeared  to  be  their 
capital  enemy.  Somerset  was  accused  of  high  trea- 
son on  account  of  the  projected  insurrections,  and 
of  felony  in  laying  a  design  to  murder  privy-coun- 
sellors. 

We  have  a  very  imperfect  account  of  an  state 
trials  during  that  age,  which  is  a  sensible  defect  in 
our  history :  but  it  appears  that  some  more  regu- 
larity was  observed  in  the  management  of  this  pro- 
secution than  had  usually  been  employed  in  like 
cases.  The  witnesses  were  at  least  examined  by 
the  privy-council,  and  though  they  were  neither 
produced  in  court,  nor  confronted  with  the  prisoner 
(circumstances  required  by  the  strict  principles  of 
equity,)  their  depositions  were  given  in  to  the  jury. 
The  proof  seems  to  have  been  lame  with  regard  to 
the  treasonable  part  of  the  charge  ;  and  Somerset's 
defence  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  peers  gave  ver- 
dict in  his  favour  :  the  intention  alone  of  assaulting 
the  privy-counsellors  was  supported  by  tolerable 
evidence;  and  the  jury  brought  him  in  guilty  of 
felony.  The  prisoner  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
expressed  his  intention  of  murdering  Northumber- 
land and  the  other  lords ;  but  had  not  formed  any 
resolution  on  that  head :  and  when  he  received  sen- 
tence, he  asked  pardon  of  those  peers  for  the  de- 
signs which  he  had  hearkened  to  against  them.  The 
people,  by  whom  Somerset  was  beloved,  hearing  the 
first  part  of  his  sentence,  by  which  he  was  acquitted 
from  treason,  expressed  their  joy  by  loud  acclama- 
tions :  but  their  satisfaction  was  suddenly  damped, 
on  finding  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
felony. 

Care  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emis- 
saries, to  prepossess  the  young  king  against  his 
uncle ;  and  lest  he  should  relent,  no  access  was 
given  to  any  of  Somerset's  friends,  and  the  prince 
was  kept  from  reflection  by  a  continued  series  of 
occupations  and  amusements.  At  last  the  prisoner 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower-hill,  amidst 
great  crowds  of  spectators,  who  bore  him  such  sin- 
cere kindness  that  they  entertained  to  the  last  mo- 
ment the  fond  hopes  of  his  pardon.  Many  of  them 
rushed  in  to  dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood, 
which  they  long  preserved  as  a  precious  relic ; 
and  some  of  them  soon  after,  when  Northumberland 
met  with  a  like  doom,  upbraided  him  with  this 
cruelty,  and  displayed  to  him  these  symbols  of  his 
crime.  Somerset,  indeed,  though  many  actions  of 
his  life  were  exceptionable,  seems  in  general  to 
have  merited  a  better  fate;  and  the  faults  which  he 
committed  were  owing  to  weakness,  not  to  any  bad 
intention.  His  virtues  were  better  calculated  for 
private  than  for  public  life;  and  by  his  want  of  pe- 
netration and  firmness  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate 
himself  from  those  cabals  and  violences  to  which 
that  age  was  so  much  addicted.  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  Sir  Miles  Partridge, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Vane,  all  of  them  Somerset's  friends, 
were  brought  to  their  trial,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted :  great  injustice  seems  to  have  been  used  in 
their  prosecution.  Lord  Paget,  chancellor  of  the 
duchy,  was  on  some  pretence  tried  in  the  star- 
chamber,  and  condemned  in  a  fine  of  six  thousand 
pounds,  with  the  loss  of  his  office.  To  mortify  him 
the  more,  he  was  degraded  from  the  order  of  the 
garter  ;  as  unworthy,  on  account  of  his  mean  birth, 
to  share  that  honour.  Lord  Rich,  chancellor,  was 
also  compelled  to  resign  his  office,  on  the  discovery 
of  some  marks  of  friendship  which  he  had  shown  to 
Somerset. 

Tiie  uuy  after  the  execution  of  Somerset,  a  session 


of  parliament  was  held,  in  which  further  advances 
were  made  towards  the  establishment  of  the  refor- 
mation. The  new  liturgy  was  authorized :  and  pe- 
nalties were  enacted  against  all  those  who  absented 
themselves  from  public  worship.  To  use  the  mass 
had  already  been  prohibited  under  severe  penalties ; 
so  that  the  reformers,  it  appears,  whatever  scope 
they  had  given  to  their  own  private  judgment,  in 
disputing  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion,  were 
resolved  not  to  allow  the  same  privilege  to  others ; 
and  the  practice,  nay  the  very  doctrine  of  toleration, 
was  at  that  time  equally  unknown  to  all  sects  and 
parties.  To  dissent  from  the  religion  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, was  universally  conceived  to  be  as  cri- 
minal as  to  question  his  title,  or  rebel  against  his 
authority. 

A  law  was  enacted  against  usury  ;  that  is,  against 
taking  any  interest  for  money.  This  act  was  the 
remains  of  ancient  superstition ;  but  being  found 
extremely  iniquitous  in  itself,  as  well  as  prejudicial 
to  commerce,  it  was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  twelfth 
of  Elizabeth.  The  common  rate  of  interest,  not- 
withstanding the  law,  was  at  this  time  14  per  cent. 

A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  ministry  into  the 
house  of  lords,  renewing  those  rigorous  statutes  of 
treason  which  had  been  abrogated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  reign  ;  and  though  the  peers  by  their  high 
station  stood  most  exposed  to  these  tempests  of 
state,  yet  had  they  so  little  regard  to  public  security, 
or  even  to  their  own  true  interest,  that  they  passed 
the  bill  with  only  one  dissenting  voice.  But  the 
commons  rejected  it,  and  prepared  a  new  bill,  that 
passed  into  a  law,  by  which  it  was  enacted.  That 
whoever  should  call  the  king  or  any  of  his  heirs, 
named  in  the  statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  the  last 
reign,  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper 
of  the  crown,  should  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence, 
flieir  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprisoned  during 
pleasure:  for  the  second,  should  incur  a.  prcemunire  ; 
for  the  third,  should  be  attainted  for  treason.  But 
if  any  should  unadvisedly  utter  such  a  slander  in 
writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving,  he 
was  for  the  first  offence  to  be  held  a  traitor.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next  heir, 
the  Lady  Mary,  were  professedly  of  different  reli- 
gions ;  and  religions  which  tlwew  on  each  other  the 
imputation  of  heresy,  schism,  idolatry,  profaneness, 
blasphemy,  wickedness,  and  aU  the  opprobrious  epi- 
thets that  religious  zeal  has  invented.  It  was 
almost  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  people,  if  they 
spoke  at  all  on  these  subjects,  not  to  fall  into  the 
crime  so  severely  punished  by  the  statute;  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  commons  for  liberty,  though  it  led 
them  to  reject  the  bill  of  treasons  sent  to  them  by 
the  lords,  appears  not  to  have  been  very  active,  vi- 
gilant, or  clear-sighted. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  bill  a  clause  which 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  bill  itself,  that  no 
one  should  be  convicted  of  any  kind  of  treason  un- 
less the  crime  were  proved  by  the  oaths  of  two  wit- 
nesses confronted  with  the  prisoner.  The  lords  for 
some  time  scrupled  to  pass  this  clause,  though  con- 
formable to  the  most  obvious  principles  of  equity. 
But  the  members  of  that  house  trusted  for  protection 
to  their  present  personal  interest  and  power,  and 
neglected  the  noblest  and  most  permanent  security, 
that  of  laws. 

The  house  of  peers  passed  a  bill,  whose  object 
was  making  a  provision  for  the  poor :  but  the  com- 
mons, not  choosing  that  a  money-bill  should  begin 
in  the  upper  house,  framed  a  new  act  to  the  same 
purpose.     By  this  act  the  churchwardens  were  em 
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powered  to  collect  charitable  contributions ;  and  if 
any  refused  to  give,  or  dissuaded  others  from  that 
•;harity,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  empowered  to 
proceed  agaiust  thiiu.  Such  large  discretionary 
powers  intrusted  to  the  prelates,  seem  as  proper  an 
object  of  jealousy  as  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
peers. 

There  was  another  occasion  in  which  the  parlia- 
ment reposed  an  unusual  coniideuce  in  the  bishops. 
They  empowered  them  to  proceed  against  such  as 


been  practised,  or  even  imagined,  in  an  age  where 
there  was  any  idea  or  comprehension  of  liberty.  He 
engaged  the  king  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the 
sheriffs,  in  which  he  enjoined  them  to  inform  the 
freeholders,  that  they  were  required  to  choose  men 
of  knowledge  and  experience  for  their  representa- 
tives. After  this  general  exhortation,  the  king  con- 
tinued (according  to  Strype)  in  these  words:  "And 
yet,  nevertheless,  our  pleasure  is,  that  where  our 
privy-council,  or  any  of  them,  sliall,  in  our  behalf, 


neglected  the  Sundays  and  holidays.  But  these  I  recommend  within  their  jurisdiction  men  of  learning 
were  unguarded  concessions  granted  to  the  church  :  I  and  wisdom;  in  such  cases  their  directions  shall  be 
the  treneral   humour  of  the  asje  rather  led  men  to    regarded  and  followed,  as  tending  to  the  same  end 


bereave  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  power,  and  even  to 
pillage  them  of  their  property  :  many  clergymen 
about  this  time  were  obliged  for  a  subsistence  to 
turn  carpenters  or  tailors,  and  some  kept  ale- 
houses. The  bishops  themselves  were  generally 
reduced  to  poverty,  and  held  both  their  revenues 
and  spiritual  office  by  a  very  precarious  and  un- 
certain tenure. 

Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  prelates  of  that  age,  still  less  for  the  dig- 
nity of  his  see,  than  for  his  own  personal  merit ;  his 
learning,  moderation,  humanity,  and  beneficence. 
He  had  opposed  by  his  vote  and  authority  all  inno- 
vations in  religion ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were 
enacted,  he  had  always  submitted,  and  had  con- 
formed to  every  theological  system  which  had  been 
established.  His  known  probity  had  made  this 
compliance  be  ascribed,  not  to  an  interested  or  time- 
serving spirit,  but  to  a  sense  of  duty,  which  led  him 
to  think,  that  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  great  concern  of  public  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. The  general  regard  paid  to  his  character 
had  protected  him  from  any  severe  treatment  during 
the  administration  of  Somerset;  but  when  North- 
umberland gained  the  ascendant,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison ;  and  as  that  rapacious  nobleman  had 
formed  a  design  of  seizing  the  revenues  of  the  see 
of  Durham,  and  of  acquiring  to  himself  a  princi- 
pality in  the  northern  counties,  he  was  resolved,  in 
order  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  deprive  Tonstal  of 
his  bishopric.  A  bill  of  attainder,  therefore,  on  pre- 
tence of  misprision  of  treason,  was  introduced  into 
the  house  of  peers  against  the  prelate  ;  and  it  passed 
with  the  opposition  only  of  Lord  Stourton,  a  zealous 
catholic,  and  of  Cranmer,  who  always  bore  a  cordial 
and  sincere  friendship  to  the  bishop  of  Durham. 
But  when  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
they  required  that  witnesses  should  be  examined, 
that  Tonstal  should  be  allowed  to  defend  himself, 
and  that  he  should  be  confronted  with  his  accusers: 
and  when  these  demands  were  refused,  they  rejected 
the  bUL 

This  equity,  so  unusual  in  the  parliament  during 
that  age,  was  ascribed  by  Northumberland  and  his 
iiartibdns,  not  to  any  regard  for  liberty  and  justice, 
out  to  the  prevalence  of  Somerset's  faction  in  a 
house  of  commons,  which  being  chosen  during  the 
administration  of  that  nobleman,  had  been  almost 
entirely  filled  with  his  creatures.  They  were  con- 
finned  in  this  opinion,  when  they  found  that  a  bill, 
ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerset  and  his  accom- 
phcc",  was  also  rejected  by  the  commons,  though  it 
kad  passed  the  upju-r  house.  A  resolution  was 
therefore  taken  to  dissfdve  the  parliament,  which 
Had  litten  during  this  whole  reign ;  and  soon  after 
10  summon  a  new  one. 

Northumberland,  in  order  to  insure  to  himself  a 
bou*c  of  commons  entirely  obsequious  to  his  will, 
ventured  on  an  expedient,  which  could   not  havu 


which  wc  desire;  that  is,  to  have  this  assembly  com^ 
posed  of  the  persons  in  our  realm  the  best  fitted  to 
give  advice  and  good  counsel."  Several  letters 
were  sent  from  the  king,  recommending  members  to 
particular  counties.  Sir  Richard  Cotton  to  Hamp- 
siiire;  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  and  Sir  Henry 
Nevil  to  Berkshire  ;  Sir  William  Drury  and  Sir 
Henry  Bcnniugfield  to  Suft'olk,  &c.  But  though 
some  counties  only  received  this  species  of  con- 
ge-d'elirc  from  the  king;  the  recommendations 
from  the  privy-council  and  the  counsellors,  we  may 
fairly  presume,  would  extend  to  the  greater  part,  if 
not  to  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  attempt  was  made 
during  the  reign  of  *a  minor  king,  when  the  royal 
authority  is  usually  weakest;  that  it  was  patiently 
submitted  to  ;  and  that'  it  gave  so  little  umbrage  as 
scarcely  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  any  historian.  The 
painful  and  laborious  collector  above  cited,  who 
never  omits  the  most  trivial  matter,  is  the  only  per- 
son that  has  thought  this  memorable  letter  worthy 
of  being  transmitted  to  posterity. 

The  parliament  answered  Northumberland's  ex- 
pectations. As  Tonstal  had  in  the  interval  been 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  by 
the  sentence  of  lay-commissioners  appointed  to  try 
him,  the  see  of  Durham  was  by  act  of  parliament 
divided  into  two  bishoprics,  which  had  certain  por- 
tions of  the  revenue  assigned  them.  The  regalities 
of  the  see,  which  included  the  jurisdiction  of  a  count 
palatine,  were  given  by  the  king  to  Northumber- 
land ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  nobleman  had 
also  purposed  to  make  rich  plunder  of  the  revenue 
as  was  then  nsual  with  the  courtiers  wheneTer  a 
bishopric  became  vacant. 

The  commons  gave  the  ministry  another  mark  of 
attachment,  which  was  at  that  time  the  most  sincere 
of  any,  the  most  cordial,  and  the  most  difficult  to  be 
obtained  :  they  granted  a  supply  of  two  subsidies 
and  two  fifteenths.  To  render  this  present  the  more 
acceptable,  they  Toted  a  preamble,  containing  a 
long  accusation  of  Somerset,  "  for  involving  the 
king  in  wars,  wasting  his  treasure,  engaging  him  in 
much  debt,  debasing  the  coin,  and  giving  occasion 
for  a  most  terrible  rebellion." 

The  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  consi- 
derable. The  king  had  received  from  France 
100,000  crowns  on  delivering  Boulogne;  he  had 
reaped  profit  from  the  sale  of  some  chantry  lands ; 
the  churches  had  been  spoib^d  of  all  their  plate  and 
rich  ornaments,  which  by  a  decree  of  the  council, 
without  any  pretence  of  law  or  equity,  had  been 
converted  to  the  king's  use;  yet  such  had  been  tiie 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  the  crown  owed  about 
300,000  pounds:  and  great  dilapidations  were  at 
the  same  time  made  of  the  royal  demesnes  The 
young  prince  showed,  among  other  virtues,  a  dispo 
sition  to  frugality,  which,  bad  he  lived,  would  soon 
have  retrieved  these  losses :   but  as  his   health  was 
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declining  very  fast,  the  present  emptiness  of  the 
exchequer  was  a  sensible  obstacle  to  the  execution 
of  those  projects  which  the  ambition  of  Northumber- 
land had  founded  on  the  prospect  of  Edward's  ap- 
proaching end. 

That  nobleman  represented  to  the  prince,  whom 
vouth  and  an  infirm  state  of  health  made  susceptible 
of  any  impression,  that  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  had  both  of  them  been  declared  illegi- 
timate by  act  of  parliament:  and  though  Henry  by 
his  will  had  restored  them  to  a  place  in  the  suc- 
cession, the  nation  would  never  submit  to  see  the 
throne  of  England  filled  by  a  bastard  :  that  they 
were  the  king's  sisters  by  half-blood  only  ;  and  even 
if  they  were  legitimate,  could  not  enjoy  the  crown 
as  his  heirs  and  successors :  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
stood  excluded  by  the  late  king's  will ;  and  being  an 
alien,  had  lost  by  law  all  right  of  inheriting;  not  to 
mention,  that  as  she  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  she 
would  by  her  succession  render  England,  as  she  had 
already  done  Scotland,  a  province  to  France :  that 
the  certain  consequence  of  his  sister  Mary's  suc- 
cession, or  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  abo- 
lition of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  enacted  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  usurpation  and  idolatry 
of  the  church  of  Rome  :  that,  fortunately  for  Eng- 
land, the  same  order  of  succession  which  justice 
required,  was  also  the  most  conformable  to  public 
interest ;  and  there  was  not  on  any  side  any  just 
ground  for  doubt  or  deliberation  :  that  when  these 
three  princesses  were  excluded  by  such  solid  rea- 
sons, the  succession  devolved  on  the  marchioness 
of  Dorset,  elder  daughter  of  the  French  queen  and 
the  duke  of  Suffolk :  that  the  next  heir  of  the 
marchioness  was  the  Lady  Jane  Gray,  a  lady  of  the 
most  amiable  character,  accomplished  by  the  best 
education,  both  in  literature  and  religion ;  and 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  :  and  that  even  if  her 
title  by  blood  were  doubtful,  which  there  was  no 
just  reason  to  pretend,  the  king  was  possessed  of 
the  same  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might 
leave  her  the  crown  by  letters  patent.  These  rea- 
sonings made  impression  on  the  young  prince  ;  and 
above  all,  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  protestant 
religion  made  him  apprehend  the  consequences,  if 
so  bigotted  a  catholic  as  his  sister  Mary  should 
succeed  to  the  throne.  And  though  he  bore  a 
tender  affection  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  was 
liable  to  no  such  objection,  means  were  found  to 
persuade  him  that  he  could  not  exclude  the  one 
sister  on  account  of  illegitimacy,  without  giving 
also  an  exclusion  to  the  other. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments  were 
likely  to  operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare  the 
other  parts  of  his  scheme.  Two  sons  of  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  by  a  second  venter  having  died  this  sea- 
son by  the  sweating  sickness,  that  title  was  extinct ; 
and  Northumberland  engaged  the  king  to  bestow  it 
on  the  marquis  of  Dorset.  By  means  of  this  favour, 
and  of  others  which  he  conferred  upon  him,  he  per- 
suaded the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  duchess  to 
give  their  daughter,  tlie  Lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to 
his  fourth  son  the  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  In  order 
to  fortify  himself  by  further  alliances,  he  negotiated 
a  marriage  between  the  Lady  Catherine  Gray, 
second  daughter  of  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Herbert, 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  also  mar- 
ried his  own  daughter  to  Lord  Hastings,  eldest  son 
of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon.  These  marriages  were 
solemnized  with  great  pomp  and  festivity ;  and  the 
people,   who  hated  NorLhumberland,  could  not  for- 


bear expressing  their  indignation  at  seeing  si'ch 
public  demonstrations  of  joy  during  the  languishing 
state  of  the  young  prince's  health. 

Edward  had  been  seized  in  the  foregoing  yeai 
first  with  the  measles,  then  with  the  small -pox;  but 
having  perfectly  recovered  from  both  these  distem- 
pers, the  nation  entertained  hopes  that  they  would 
only  serve  to  confirm  his  health;  and  he  had  after- 
wards made  a  progress  through  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  suspected  that  he  had  there  over- 
heated himself  in  exercise :  he  was  seized  with  a 
cough,  which  proved  obstinate,  and  gave  way 
neither  to  regimen  nor  medicines :  several  fatal 
symptoms  of  a  consumption  appeared ;  and  though 
it  was  hoped  that,  as  the  season  advanced,  his  youth 
and  temperance  might  get  the  better  of  the  malady, 
men  saw  with  great  concern  his  bloom  and  vigour 
insensibly  decay.  The  general  attachment  to  the 
young  prince,  joined  to  the  hatred  borne  the  Dud- 
leys, made  it  be  remarked,  that  Edward  had  every 
moment  declined  in  health  from  the  time  that  Lord 
Robert  Dudley  had  been  put  about  him  in  quality 
of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber. 

The  languishing   state  of  Edward's  health  made 
Northumberland  the  more  intent  on  the  execution 
of  his  project.     He   removed   all  except  his   own 
emissaries  from  about  the  king  :  he  himself  attended 
him  with  the  greatest  assiduity :  hepretended  themost 
anxious   concern  for  his  health  and  welfare  :  and 
by    all  these  artifices   he  prevailed   on   the   young 
prince  to  give  his  final  consent  to  the  settlement 
projected.     Sir  Edward  Montague,   chief  justice  of 
the  common  pleas.  Sir  John  Baker,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  two  judges,  with  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,    were   summoned  to   the   council;    where, 
after  the  minutes  of  the  intended  deed  were  read  to 
them,  the  king  required  them  to   draw  them  up  in 
the  form  of  letters  patent.     They  hesitated  to  obey ; 
and  desired  time  to  consider  of  it.     The  more  they 
reflected,  the   greater  danger  they  found  in  com- 
pliance.    The  settlement  of  the  crown  by  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  made  in   consequence  of  an  act  of 
parliament ;  and  by  another  act  passed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  reign,  it  was  declared  treason   in 
any  of  the  heirs,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  to  attempt 
on  the  right  of  another,  or  change  the  order  of  suc- 
cession.    The  judges  pleaded  these  reasons  before 
the  council.     They  urged,  that   such  a  patent  as 
was   intended  would   be   entirely  invalid ;    that  it 
would  subject,  not  only  the  judges  who  drew  it,  but 
every  counsellor  who    signed   it,   to    the   pains    of 
treason ;  and  that  the  only  proper  expedient,   both 
for    giving   sanction   to    the   new    settlement,    and 
freeing  its  partisans  from  danger,  was  to  summon  a 
parliament,  and  to  obtain  the  consent  of  that  assem 
bly.     The  king  said,  that  he  intended  afterwards  to 
follow  that  method,   and  would  call  a  parliament,  in 
which  he  purposed  to  have  his  settlement  ratified; 
but  in  the  mean  time   he  required  the  judges,  on 
their  allegiance,  to  draw  the  patent  in  the  form  re- 
quired.    The  council  told  the  judges  that  their  re- 
fusal   would    subject  all   of  them  to  the  pains   of 
treason.     Northumberland  gave  to  Montague  the 
appellation  of  traitor;    and  said,  that  he  would  in 
his  shirt  fight  any  man  in  so  just  a  cause  as  that  of 
Lady  Jane's  succession.     The  judges  were  reduced 
to  great  difficulties  between  the  dangers  from  the 
law,    and    those  which   arose   from  the  violence  of 
present  power  and  authority. 

The  arguments  were  canvassed  in  several  diffe- 
rent meetings  between  the  council  and  the  judgs^s; 
and  no  solution  could  be  found  of  the  difficultiea 
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At  last  Montage  proposed  an  expedient,  which 
satisfied  both  his  orelhren  and  the  counsellors. 
He  desired  that  a  special  commission  should  be 
passed  by  the  king  and  council,  requiring  the  judges 
to  draw  a  patent  for  the  new  settlement  of  the 
crown  ;  and  that  a  pardon  should  immediately  after 
be  granted  them  for  any  offence  which  they  might 
have  incurred  by  their  compliance.  When  the 
patent  was  drawn,  and  brought  to  the  bishop  of  Ely, 
chancellor,  in  order  to  have  the  great  seal  affixed  to 
it,  this  prelate  required  that  all  the  judges  should 
previously  sign  it.  Gosnald  at  first  refused;  and 
it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailed 
on,  by  the  violent  menaces  of  Northumberland,  to 
comply ;  but  the  constancy  of  Sir  James  Hales, 
who,  though  a  zealous  protestant,  preferred  justice 
on  this  occasion  to  the  prejudices  of  his  party,  could 
not  be  shaken  by  any  expedient.  The  chancellor 
ne.\t  required,  for  his  greater  security,  that  all  the 
privy-counsellors  should  set  their  hands  to  the  pa- 
tent :  the  intrigues  of  Northumberland,  or  the  fears 
of  his  violence,  weie  so  prevalent,  that  the  coun- 
sellors complied  with  this  demand.  Cranmer  alone 
hesitated  during  some  *.ime,  but  at  last  yielded  to 
(he  earnest  and  pathetic  entreaties  of  the  king. 
Cecil,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  pretended 
afterwards  that  he  only  signed  as  witness  to  the 
king's  subscription.  And  thus,  by  the  king's  let- 
ters patent,  the  two  princesses,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
were  set  aside ;  and  the  crown  was  settled  on 
the  heirs  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk :  for  the 
duchess  herself  was  content  to  give  place  to  her 
daughters. 

After  this  settlement  was  inade,  with  so  many 
inauspicious  circmstanccs,  Edward  visibly  declined 
every  day;  and  small  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  To  make  matters  worse,  his  physicians 
were  dismissed  by  Northumberland's  advice,  and 
by  an  order  of  council ;  and  he  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  woman,  who  undertook  in  a 
little  time  to  restore  him  to  his  former  state  of 
health.  After  the  use  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad 
symptoms  increased  to  the  most  violent  degree  :  he 
felt  a  difficulty  of  speech  and  breathing  ;  his  pulse 
failed,  his  legs  swelled,  his  colour  became  livid; 
and  many  other  sj-mptoms  appeared  of  his  ap- 
proaching end.  He  expired  at  Greenwich,  July 
the  Gtb.  1553,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

All  the  English  historians  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
the  excellent  qualities  of  this  young  prince;  whom 
the  flattering  promises  of  hope,  joined  to  many  real 
virtues,  had  made  an  object  of  tender  affection  to 
the  public.  He  possessed  mildness  of  disposition, 
application  to  study  and  business,  a  capacity  to 
learn  and  judge,  and  an  attachment  to  equity  and 
justice.  He  seems  only  to  have  contracted,  from 
his  education  and  from  the  genius  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  too  much  of  a  narrow  prepossession 
in  matters  of  religion,  which  made  him  incline 
pomewhat  to  bigotry  and  persecution  :  but  as  the 
bigotrj-  of  protestanig,  less  governed  by  priests,  lies 
undiT  more  restraints  than  that  of  catholics,  the 
effects  of  this  malignant  quality  were  the  less  to  be 
apprehended,  if  a  longer  life  had  been  granted  to 
vfiuiig  Edward. 

To  the  foregoing  narration  of  Hume,  from  who«e 
account,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  preceding  and 
fubacqucnl  historians,  we  do  not  see  much  occasion 
10  vary,  may  be  aildcd  the  summary  of  thin  reign 
by  D*.  Lingard ;  whoKe  religion  has  drawn  upon 
bim  the  tlrong  imputation  of  pleading  the  opposite 


side  of  the  question  to  the  protestant  authors,  who 
have  principally  occupied  our  historical  field  since 
the  reformation. 

"  It  would  be  idle,"  says  the  catholic  historian, 
"  to  delineate  the  character  of  a  prince,  who  lived 
not  till  his  passions  could  dcvelope  themselves,  or 
his  faculties  acquire  maturity.  His  education,  like 
that  of  his  two  sisters,  began  at  a  very  early  age. 
In  abilities  he  was  equal,  perhaps  superior  to  most 
boys  of  his  years  ;  and  his  industry  and  improve- 
ment amply  repaid  the  solicitude  of  his  tutors.  But 
the  extravagant  praises,  which  had  been  lavished  on 
him  by  his  panegyrists  and  admirers,  may  be  re- 
ceived with  some  degree  of  caution.  In  the  French 
and  Latin  letters,  to  which  they  appeal,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  composition  of  the  pupil  from 
the  corrections  of  the  master;  and  since,  to  raise 
his  reputation,  deceptions  are  known  to  have  been 
employed  on  some  occasions,  it  may  be  justifiable 
to  suspect  that  they  were  practised  on  others.  The 
boy  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  was  accustomed  to 
pronounce  his  opinion  in  the  council  with  all  the 
gravity  of  a  hoary  statesman.  But  he  had  been 
previously  informed  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed : 
his  preceptors  had  supplied  him  with  short  notes, 
which  he  committed  to  memory ;  and  while  he  de- 
livered their  sentiments  as  his  own,  the  lords,  whe- 
ther they  were  aware  or  not  of  the  artifice,  admired 
and  applauded  the  precocious  wisdom  with  which 
Heaven  had  gifted  their  sovereign. 

"  Edward's  religious  belief  could  not  have  been 
the  result  of  his  own  judgment.  He  was  compelled 
to  take  it  on  trust  from  those  about  him,  who 
moulded  his  infant  mind  to  their  pleasure,  and  in- 
fused into  it  their  own  opinions  and  prejudices. 
From  them  he  derived  a  strong  sense  of  piety,  and 
a  habit  of  daily  devotion,  a  warm  attachment  to  the 
new,  and  a  violent  antipathy  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trines. He  believed  it  to  be  the  first  of  his  duties 
to  extirpate  what  he  had  been  taught  to  deem,  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  his  fathers  ;  and  with  nis  last 
breath  he  wafted  a  prayer  to  Heaven  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  subjects  from  the  infection  of  '  pa- 
pistry.' Yet  it  may  be  a  question  whether  his  early 
death  has  not  proved  a  benefit  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  at  present  established.  His  sentiments, 
like  those  of  his  instructors,  were  tinged  with  Cal- 
vinisin  :  attempts  were  made  to  persuade  him  that 
episcopacy  was  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  in- 
stitution :  and  the  courtiers,  whose  appetite  for 
church  properly  had  been  whetted  rather  than  sa- 
tisfied by  former  spoliations,  looked  impatiently  to- 
wards the  entire  suppression  of  the  bishoprics  and 
chapters.  Of  the  possessions  belonging  to  these 
establishments,  one  half  had  already  been  seized 
by  the  royal  favourites  :  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  their  rapacity  would  have  devoured  the  re- 
mainder. 

"  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  be  amused  by 
the  disinterested  advice  of  Hoby.  In  a  letter  of  the 
I'Jth  January,  154'J,  he  tells  the  protector,  that  the 
foreign  protestants  '  have  good  hopes,  and  pray 
earnestly  therefore,  that  the  kind's  majesty  will  ap- 
point unto  the  good  bishops  an  nonest  and  compe- 
tent living,  sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  taking 
from  them  the  rest  of  their  worldly  possessions  and 
dignities,  and  thereby  avoid  the  vaiu  glory  that  lettetn 
(prevents)  them  truly  and  sincerely  to  do  their  duty.' 
From  the  bishops  he  proceeds  to  the  chapters.  He 
had  been  told  that  1500  horsemen  had  mustered  at 
Brusiels  to  meet  the  prince  of  Spain,  '  which,'  he 
adds,  '  when  I  heard,  remembering  what  great  ter- 
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vice  such  a  number  of  chosen  men  were  able  to  do, 
especially  in  our  country,  wherein  is  so  much  lack 
of  good  horsemen,  it  caused  me  to. declare,  under 
your  grace's  correction,  what  I  thought :  earnestly 
to  wish  with  all  my  heart  that,  standing  with  the 
king's  majesty's  pleasure  and  your  prudence,  all 
the  prebends  within  England  were  converted  to  the 
like  use  for  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  the 
maintenance  of  honest  poor  gentlemen.' 

"  The  governors  and  counsellors  of  the  young 
king  were  so  occupied  with  plans  of  personal  ag- 
grandizement, and  the  introduction  of  religious  re- 
form, that  they  could  pay  but  little  attention  to  the 
great  objects  of  national  polity.  Under  their  care 
or  negligence,  England  was  compelled  to  descend 
from  the  pre-eminence  which  she  previously  held 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  her  degradation 
was  consummated  at  the  conferences  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Boulogne,  by  the  supercilious  conduct  of  the 
French,  and  the  tame  acquiescence  of  the  English 
ministers.  For  the  advantage  of  commerce  the 
exclusive  principles  enjoyed  by  the  corporation  of 
the  stilyard  were  abolished ;  and  a  little  before  the 
king's  death  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  to  discover 
a  north-east  passage  to  the  coast  of  India.  The 
attempt  failed  :  Willoughby,  one  of  the  leaders, 
perished  with  his  crew  from  the  cold  of  the  winter ; 
but  Chancellor,  the  survivor,  discovered  the  port  of 
Archangel,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lucrative 
trade  with  the  northern  provinces  of  Russia. 

"  Within  the  realm  poverty  and  discontent  gene- 
rally prevailed.  The  extension  of  enclosures,  and 
the  new  practice  of  letting  lands  at  rack  rents,  had 
driven  from  their  homes  numerous  families,  whose 
fathers  had  occupied  the  same  farms  for  several  ge- 
nerations; and  the  increasing  multitude  of  the  poor 
began  to  resort  to  the  more  populous  towns  in  search 
of  that  relief,  which  had  been  formerly  distributed 
at  the  gates  of  the  monasteries.  Thus  Lever  ex- 
claims :  '  O  merciful  Lord !  what  a  number  of  poor, 
feeble,  halt,  blind,  lame,  sickly,  yea,  with  idle  va- 
gabonds and  dissembling  caitiffs  mixed  among  them, 
lie  and  creep,  begging  in  the  miry  streets  of  London 
and  Westminster.'  Nor  were  the  national  morals 
improved,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  portraits  drawn 
by  the  most  eminent  of  the  reformed  preachers. 
They  assert,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  indigent  were 
viewed  with  indifference  by  the  hard-heartedness  of 
the  rich:  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  the  most  bare- 
faced frauds  were  avowed  and  justified  ;  that  robbers 
and  murderers  escaped  punishment  by  the  partiality 
of  juries,  and  the  corruption  of  judges  ;  that  church 
livings  were  given  to  laymen  or  converted  to  the 
use  of  patrons ;  that  marriages  were  repeatedly 
dissolved  by  private  authority  ;  and  that  the  haunts 
of  prostitution  were  multiplied  beyond  measure. 
How  far  credit  should  be  given  to  such  representa- 
tions, may  perhaps  be  doubtful.  Declamations 
from  the  pulpit  are  not  the  best  historical  evidence. 
Much  in  them  must  be  attributed  to  the  exaggera- 
tion of  zeal:  much  to  the  affectation  of  eloquence. 
Still  when  these  deductions  have  been  made,  when 
the  invectiv<s  of  Knox  and  Lever,  of  Gilpin  and 
Latimer,  have  been  reduced  to  the  standard  of  rea- 
son and  experience,  enough  will  remain  to  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  the  change  of  religious  polity, 
by  removing  many  of  the  former  restraints  upon 
vice,  and  enervating  the  authority  of  the  spiritual 
courts,  had  given  a  bolder  front  to  licentiousness, 
and  opened  a  vvider  scope  to  the  indulgence  of  cri- 
minal passion." 

We  liave  given  this  opinion  from  J)r.  Lingard,  in 


order  to  occasionally  show  the  arguments  used  on 
both  sides  the  question.  The  last  part  of  his  rea- 
soning surely  has  little  foundation.  The  outrageous 
profligacies  and  vices  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  the 
Second,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Edward  the 
Fourth,  not  to  allude  to  the  gross  iniquities  charged 
on  the  monasteries  themselves,  the  seats  and  foun- 
tains of  the  catholic  doctrines,  will  sufficiently  prove 
what  power  that  church  possessed  to  restrain  vice, 
and  curb  the  violence  of  criminal  nassions. 


CHAP.  XL. 


MARY. 

Lady  Jane  Gray  proclaimed  Queen— Deserted  by  the 
People — The  Queen  proclaimed  and  acknowledged 
— Northumberland  executed — Catholic  Religion  re- 
stored— A  Parliament — Deliberations  with  regard 
to  the  Queen's  Marriage — Queen's  Marriage  with 
Philip —  Wyat's  Insurrection — Suppressed-^Ejcecv- 
tion  of  Lady  Jane  Gray — A  Parliament — Philip's 
Arrival  in  England, 

The  title  of  the  Princess  Mary,  after  the  demise 
of  her  brother,  was  not  exposed  to  any  considerable 
difficulty  ;  and  the  objections  started  by  Lady  Jane's 
partisans  were  new  and  unheard-of  by  the  nation. 
Though  all  the  protestants,  and  even  many  of  the 
catholics,  believed  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon  to  be  unlawful  and  invalid ; 
yet,  as  it  had  been  contracted  by  the  parties  without 
any  criminal  intention,  had  been  avowed  by  their 
parents,  recognised  by  the  nation,  and  seemingly 
founded  on  those  principles  of  law  and  religion 
which  then  prevailed,  few  imagined  that  their  issue 
ought  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as  illegitimate. 
A  declaration  to  that  purpose  had  indeed  been  ex- 
torted from  parliament  by  the  usual  violence  and 
caprice  of  Henry ;  but  as  that  monarch  had  after- 
wards been  induced  to  restore  his  daughter  to  the 
right  of  succession,  her  title  was  now  become  as 
legal  and  parliamentary  as  it  was  ever  esteemed  just 
and  natural.  The  public  had  long  been  familiarized 
to  these  sentiments:  during  all  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, the  princess  was  regarded  as  his  lawful  suc- 
cessor :  aud  though  the  protestants  dreaded  the  ef- 
fects of  her  prejudices,  the  extreme  hatred  univer- 
sally entertained  against  the  Dudleys,  who  men 
foresaw  would,  under;  the  name  of  Jane,  be  the  real 
sovereigns,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  counterba- 
lance, even  with  that  party,  the  attachment  to  reli- 
gion. This  last  attempt  to  violate  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, had  displayed  Northumberland's  ambition 
and  injustice  in  a  full  light;  and  when  the  people 
reflected  on  the  long  train  of  fraud,  iniquity,  and 
cruelty  by  which  that  project  had  been  conducted; 
that  the  lives  of  the  two  Seymours,  as  well  as  the 
title  of  the  princesses,  had  been  sacrificed  to  it ; 
they  were  moved  by  indignation  to  exert  themselves 
in  opposition  to  such  criminal  enterprises.  The 
general  veneration  also  paid  to  the  memory  of 
Heury  VIII.  prompted  the  nation  to  defend  the 
rights  of  his  posterity ;  and  the  miseries  of  the  an- 
cient and  civil  wars  were  not  so  entirely  forgotten, 
that  men  were  willing,  by  a  departure  from  the 
lawful  heir,  to  incur  the  danger  of  like  bloodshed 
and  confusion. 

Northumberland,  sensible  of  the  opposition  which 
he  must  expect,  had  carefully  concealed  the  desti- 
nation made  by  the  king  ;  and  in  order  to  bring 
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two  princesses  into  his  power,  he  had  had  the  pre- 
caution to  engage  the  council,  before  Edward's 
death,  to  write  to  them  in  that  prince's  name,  de- 
siring their  attendance,  on  pretence  tnat  his  infirm 
state  of  health  required  the  assistance  of  their  coun- 
sel, and  the  consolation  of  their  company.  Edward 
expired  before  their  arrival;  but  Nurthiimbcrland, 
in  order  to  make  the  princesses  fall  into  the  snare, 
ki>pt  the  king's  death  still  secret  ;  and  the  Lady 
Mary  had  already  reached  Hoddesdcn,  within  half 
a  day's  journey  of  the  court.  Hapjiily  for  her,  the 
earl  of  Arundel  sent  her  private  intelligence  both 
of  her  brother's  death  and  of  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  her;  she  immediately  made  haste 
to  retire;  and  arrived,  by  quick  journeys,  first 
at  Kenning-hall  in  Norfolk,  then  at  Farmliug- 
ham  in  Suffolk;  where  she  purposed  to  embark 
and  escape  to  Flanders,  in  case  she  should  find 
it  impossible  to  defend  her  right  of  succession. 
She  wrote  letters  to  the  nobility  and  most  consider- 
able gentry  in  every  county  in  England ;  com- 
manding them  to  assist  her  in  the  defence  of  her 
crown  and  person.  And  she  dispatched  a  message 
to  the  council ;  by  which  she  notified  to  them  that 
her  brother's  death  was  no  longer  a  secret  to  her, 
promised  them  pardon  for  past  offences,  and  re- 
quired them  immediately  to  give  orders  for  pro- 
claiming her  in  London. 

Northumberland  found  that  further  dissimulation 
was  fruitless :  he  went  to  Sion-house,  accompanied 
by  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
oUiers  of  the  nobility;  and  he  approached  the  Lady 
Jane,  who  resided  there,  with  all  the  respect  usually 
paid  to  the  sovereign.  Jane  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ignorant  of  these  transactions;  and  it  was 
with  equal  grief  and  surprise  that  she  received  in- 
telligence of  them.  She  was  a  lady  of  an  amiable 
person,  an  eng:aging  disposition,  and  accomplished 
parts:  and  being  of  an  equal  age  with  the  late 
king,  she  had  received  all  her  education  with  him, 
and  seemed  even  to  possess  greater  facility  in  ac- 
quiring every  part  of  manly  and  polite  literature. 
She  had  attained  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
Homan  and  Greek  languages,  besides  modern 
tongues;  had  passed  most  of  her  time  in  appli- 
cation to  learning;  and  expressed  a  great  indiffe- 
rence for  other  occupations  and  amusements  usual 
with  her  sex  and  station.  Roger  Ascham,  tutor  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth,  having  one  day  paid  her  a 
visit,  found  her  emi)loyed  in  reading  Plato,  while 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party  of 
hunting  in  the  park;  and  on  his  admiring  the 
smgularity  of  her  cfioicc,  she  told  him  that  she  re- 
ceived more  pleasure  from  that  author  than  the 
others  could  reap  from  all  their  sjjort  and  gaiety. 
Her  heart,  full  of  this  passion  for  literature  and  the 
elegant  arts,  and  of  tenderness  towards  her  hus- 
band, who  was  deserving  of  her  affections,  had 
nevi-r  opened  itself  to  the  flattering  allurements  of 
ambition ;  and  the  intelligence  of  her  elevation  to 
the  throne  was  nowise  agreeable  to  her.  Overcome 
at  last  by  the  entreaties  rather  than  the  reasons  of 
her  father  and  father-in-law,  and  above  all  of  her 
husband,  she  submitted  to  their  will,  and  was  pre- 
vaili-d  on  Ui  relinquish  her  own  judgment. 

The  following  more  graphic  account  of  this 
transaction  is  from  Lingard  : — "  Her  love  of  jiri- 
vacy  had  induced  her  to  stdicit,  what  in  the  uiiter- 
tain  state  of  the  king's  health  was  readily  granted, 
permisHinti  to  |p,i\if  Lonilou.  and  to  spend  a  few 
•lay*  at  Chelsea  :  she  was  enjoying  herself  in  this 
retiremcDt  when  the  received  (July  9)  by  the  Lady 


Sidney,  her  husband's  sister,  an  order  from  tiie 
council  to  return  immediately  to  Sion-house,  aud 
to  await  there  the  commands  of  the  king.  She 
obeyed;  and  the  next  morning  was  visited  by  the 
duke  of  Northumberland,  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton, and  the  earls  of  Arundel,  Huntingdon,  and 
Pembroke.  At  first,  the  conversation  turned  on 
indifferent  subjects,  but  there  was  in  their  manner 
an  air  of  respect  which  awakened  some  uneasiness 
in  her  mind,  and  seemed  to  explain  the  hints  already 
given  to  her  by  her  mother-in-law.  Soon  afterwards 
that  lady  entered,  accompanied  by  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk  and  the  marchioness  of  Northampton  :  and 
the  duke,  addressing  the  Lady  Jane,  informed  her 
that  the  king  her  cousin  was  dead  ;  that  before  he 
expired,  he  had  prayed  to  God  to  preserve  the 
realm  from  the  infection  of  papistry,  and  the  mis 
rule  of  his  si&tcrs  Mary  and  Elibabeth ;  that,  on 
account  of  their  being  bastards,  and  by  act  of  par- 
liament incapable  of  the  succession,  he  had  resolved 
to  pass  them  by,  and  to  leave  the  crown  in  the  righf 
line ;  and  that  he  had  therefore  commanded  tiie 
council  to  proclaim  her,  the  Lady  Jane,  his  lawful 
heir,  and  in  default  of  her  and  her  issue,  her  two 
sisters  Catherine  and  Mary.  At  these  words  the 
lords  fell  on  their  knees,  declared  that  they  took  her 
for  their  sovereign,  and  swore  that  they  were  ready 
to  shed  their  blood  in  support  of  her  right.  The 
reader  may  easily  conceive  the  agitation  of  spirits 
which  a  communication  so  important  aud  unlooked 
for  was  likely  to  create  in  a  young  woman  of  timid 
habits  and  delicate  health  :  she  trembled,  uttered  a 
shriek,  and  sunk  to  the  ground.  On  her  recovery 
she  observed  to  those  around  her,  that  she  seemed 
to  herself  a  very  unfit  person  to  be  a  queen  :  but 
that  if  the  right  were  hers,  she  trusted  God  would 
give  her  strength  to  wield  the  sceptre  to  his  honour 
and  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

"  Such  is  the  account  of  this  transaction  given 
by  Jane  herself,  in  a  letter  from  the  Tower  to  Queen 
Mary." 

It  was  at  this  period  usual  for  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, after  their  accession,  to  pass  the  first  days  in 
the  Tower;  and  Northumberland  immediately  con. 
vcyed  thither  the  new  sovereign.  All  the  coun- 
sellors were  obliged  to  attend  her  to  that  fortress; 
and  by  this  means  became  in  reality  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  Northumberland ;  whose  will  they 
were  necessitated  to  obey.  Orders  were  given  by 
the  council  to  proclaim  Jane  throughout  the  king- 
dom;  but  these  orders  were  executed  only  in  Lon- 
don and  the  neighbourhood.  No  applause  ensued  : 
the  people  heard  the  proclamation  with  silence  and 
concern  :  some  even  expressed  their  scorn  and  con- 
tempt; and  one  Pot,  a  vintner's  apprentice,  was 
severely  punished  for  this  offence.  The  protestant 
teachers  themselves,  who  wore  employed  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  Jane's  title,  found  their  eloquence 
fruitless;  and  Ki<lley,  bishop  of  London,  who 
preached  a  sermon  to  that  purpose,  wrought  no 
effect  upon  his  auiiiciK  c. 

The  people  of  Suffolk,  meanwhile,  paid  their  at- 
tendance on  Mary.  As  they  were  much  attached 
to  the  reformed  communion,  tlwy  could  not  forbear, 
amidst  their  tenders  of  duty,  expressing  apprehen- 
sions for  their  religion;  but  when  she  assured  them 
that  she  never  meant  to  change  the  laws  of  Edward, 
they  enlisted  themselves  in  her  cause  with  zeal  and 
affection.  The  nobility  and  gentry  daily  flocked  to 
her,  and  brought  her  reinforcement.  The  carls  of 
n.ilU  ami  Sussex,  the  eldest  siuis  of  Lord  Wharton 
aud  Lord  Moidauul,  Sir  William  Drury,  Sir  Hcury 
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Benningfield,  Sir  Henry  Jernegan,  persons  whose 
interest  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  their  tenants  and  retainers.  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  having 
received  a  commission  from  the  council  to  make 
levies  for  the  Lady  Jane  in  Buckinghamshire,  car- 
ried over  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  joined  Mary.  Even  a  fleet  which 
had  been  sent  by  Northumberland  to  lie  off  the 
coast  of  Suffolk,  being  forced  into  Yarmouth  by  a 
storm,  was  engaged  to  declare  for  that  pi'incess. 

Northumberland,  hitherto  blinded  by  ambition, 
saw  at  last  the  danger  gather  round  him,  and  knew 
not  to  what  hand  to  turn  himself.  He  had  levied 
forces,  which  were  assembled  at  London  ;  but  dread- 
ing the  cabals  of  the  courtiers  and  counsellors, 
whose  compliance  he  knew  had  been  entirely  the 
result  of  fear  or  artifice,  he  was  resolved  to  keep 
near  the  person  of  the  Lady  Jane,  and  send  Sufl'olk 
to  command  the  army.  But  the  counsellors  who 
wished  to  remove  him,  working  on  the  filial  ten- 
derness of  Jane,  magnified  to  her  the  danger  to 
which  her  father  would  be  exposed;  and  represented 
that  Northumberland,  who  had  gained  reputation 
by  formerly  suppressing  a  rebellion  in  those  parts, 
was  more  proper  to  command  in  that  enterprise. 
The  duke  himself,  who  knew  the  slender  capacity  of 
Sufiblk,  began  to  think  that  none  but  himself  was 
able  to  encounter  the  present  danger;  and  he  agreed 
to  take  on  him  the  command  of  the  troops.  The 
counsellors  attended  on  him  at  his  departure  with 
the  highest  protestations  of  attachment,  and  none 
more  than  Arundel  his  mortal  enemy.  As  he  went 
along,  he  remarked  the  disaffection  of  the  people, 
which  foreboded  a  fatal  issue  to  his  ambitious  hopes. 
"  Many,"  said  he  to  Lord  Gray,  "  come  out  to  look 
at  us,  but  I  find  none  who  cries,  God  spaed  you!" 

The  duke  had  no  sooner  reached  St.  Edmunds- 
bury,  than  he  found  his  army,  which  did  not  exceed 
six  thousand  men,  too  weak  to  encounter  the  queen's, 
which  amounted  to  double  the  number.  He  wrote 
to  the  council,  desiring  them  to  send  him  a  rein- 
forcement; and  the  counsellors  immediately  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  to  free  themselves  from  con- 
finement. They  left  the  Tower,  as  if  they  meant  to 
execute  Northumberland's  commands ;  but  being 
assembled  in  Baynard's-castle,  a  house  belonging 
to  Pembroke,  they  deliberated' concerning  the  me- 
thod of  shaking  off  his  usurped  tyranny.  Arundel 
began  the  conference,  by  representing  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  Northumberland,  the  exorbitancy  of 
his  ambition,  the  criminal  enterprise  which  he  had 
projected,  and  the  guilt  in  which  he  had  involved 
the  whole  council ;  and  he  affirmed,  that  the  only 
method  of  making  atonement  for  their  past  offences, 
was  by  a  speedy  return  to  the  duty  which  they  owed 
to  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Pembroke,  who,  clapping  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
swore  he  was  ready  to  fight  any  man  that  expressed 
himself  of  a  contrary  sentiment.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  London  were  immediately  sent  for,  who 
discovered  great  alacrity  in  obeying  the  orders  they 
received  to  proclaim  Mary.  The  people  exj)ressed 
their  approbation  by  shouts  of  applause.  Even 
Sufiblk,  who  commanded  in  the  Tower,  finding  re- 
sistence  fruitless,  opened  the  gates,  and  declared  for 
the  queen.  The  Lady  Jane,  after  the  vain  pageantry 
oi  wearing  a  crown  during  ten  days,  returned  to  a 
private  life  with  more  satisfaction  than  she  felt 
wnen  the  royalty  was  tendered  to  her :  and  the  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  to  Northumberland  with 
orders  to  lay  down  his  arms,  found  that  he  had  de- 


spaired of  success,  -iras  deserted  by  all  his  follow- 
ers, and  had  already  proclaimed  the  queen,  with 
exterior  marks  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  The  people 
every  where,  on  the  queen's  approach  to  London, 
gave  sensible  expressions  of  their  loyalty  and  at- 
tachment. And  the  Lady  Elizabeth  met  her  at  the 
head  of  a  thousand  horse,  which  that  princess  had 
levied  in  order  to  support  their  joint  title  against 
the  usurper. 

The  queen  gave  orders  for  taking  into  custody 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  fell  on  his  knees 
to  the  earl  of  Arundel  who  arrested  him,  and  ab- 
jectly begged  his  life.  At  the  same  time  were  com 
mitted  the  earl  of  Warwick  his  eldest  son  Lord 
Ambrose,  and  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  two  of  his 
younger  sons,  Sir  Andrew  Dudley,  his  brother,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton,  the  carl  of  Huntingdon, 
Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  Sir  John  Gates.  The 
queen  afterwards  confined  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  Lady 
Jane  Gray,  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.  But  Mary 
was  desirous,  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  to  ac- 
quire popularity  by  the  appearance  of  clemency  ; 
and  because  the  counsellors  pleaded  constraint  as 
an  excuse  for  their  treason,  she  extended  her  pardon 
to  most  of  them.  Suffolk  himself  recovered  his  li- 
berty ;  and  he  owed  this  indulgence  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  contempt  entertained  of  his  capacity. 
But  the  guilt  of  Northumberland  was  too  great,  as 
well  as  his  ambition  and  courage  too  dangerous, 
to  permit  him  to  entertain  any  reasonable  hopes 
of  life.  When  brought  to  his  trial,  he  only  desired 
permission  to  ask  two  questions  of  the  peers  ap- 
pointed to  sit  on  his  jury ;  whether  a  man  could  be 
guilty  of  treason  that  obeyed  orders  given  him  by 
the  council  under  the  great  seal  ?  and  whether  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  same  guilt  with  himself 
could  sit  as  his  judges  ?  Being  told  that  the  great 
seal  of  a  usurper  was  no  authority,  and  that  persons 
not  lying  under  any  sentence  of  attainder  were 
still  innocent  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  might  be 
admitted  on  any  jury ;  he  acquiesced,  and  pleaded 
guilty.  At  his  execution  he  made  profession  of  the 
catholic  religion,  and  told  the  people  that  they 
never  would  enjoy  tranquillity  till  they  returned  to 
the  faith  of  their  ancestors  :  whether  that  such  were 
his  real  sentiments,  which  he  had  formerly  disguised 
from  interest  and  ambition,  or  that  he  hoped  by  this 
declaration  to  render  the  queen  more  favourable  to 
his  family.  Sir  Thomas  Palmer  and  Sir  John 
Gates  suffered  with  him.  Sentence  was  pronounced 
against  the  Lady  Jane  and  Lord  Guilford ;  but 
without  any  present  intention  of  putting  it  in  exe- 
cution. The  youth  and  innocence  of  the  persons, 
neither  of  whom  had  reached  their  seventeenth  year, 
pleaded  sufficiently  in  their  favour. 

When  Mary  first  arrived  in  the  Tower,  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  detained  prisoner  during 
all  the  last  reign ;  Courteney,  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Exeter,  who  without  being  charged  with  any  crime, 
had  been  subjected  to  the  same  punishment  ever 
since  his  father's  attainder;  Gardiner,  Tonstal,  and 
Bonner,  who  had  been  confined  for  their  adhering 
to  the  catholic  cause,  appeared  before  her  and  im- 
plored her  clemency  and  protection.  They  were  all 
of  them  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  immediately 
admitted  to  her  confidence  and  favour.  Norfolk's 
attainder,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  passed  in  the 
parliament,  was  represented  as  null  and  invalid , 
because,  among  other  informalities,  no  special  mat- 
ter had  been  alleged  against  him,  except  wearing  a 
coat  of  arms  which  he  and  his  ancestors,  without 
giving  any  offence,  had  always  made  use  of,  in  the 
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face  of  the  court  and  ot  the  whole  nation.  Courtouey 
suon  after  received  the  title  of  Plarl  of  Devonshire. 
Besides  performing  all  those  popular  acts,  which, 
though  thev  only  affected  individuals,  wore  very  ar- 
ceptable  to  the  nation,  the  queen  endeavoured  to 
intjratiale  herself  with  the  public,  by  granting  a 
general  pardon,  though  with  some  exceptions,  and 
by  remitting  the  jubsidy  voted  to  her  brother  by  the 
last  parliament. 

The  joy  arising  from  the  conclusion  of  the  dis- 
putes as  to  the  succession,  and  from  the  popular 
measures  of  the  queen,  hindered  not  the  people  from 
being  agitated  with  great  anxiety  concerning  the 
sUte  of  religion  ;  aud  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation  in- 
clined to  the  protestant  communion,  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  concerning  the  principles  and  pre- 
judices of  the  new  queen  were  pretty  general.  The 
legitimacy  of  Mary's  birth  had  appeared  to  be 
somewhat  connected  with  the  papal  authority;  and 
that  princess,  being  e<lucated  with  her  mother,  had 
imbibed  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  catholic 
communion,  and  the  highest  aversion  to  those  now 
tenets,  whence  she  believed  all  the  misfortunes  of 
her  family  had  originally  sprung.  The  discourage- 
ments which  she  lay  under  from  her  father,  though 
at  last  they  brought  her  to  comply  with  his  will, 
tended  still  more  to  increase  her  disgust  to  the  re- 
formers; and  the  vexations  which  the  protector  and 
the  council  gave  her  during  Edward's  reign,  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  confirm  her  further  in  her  pre- 
judices. Naturally  of  a  sour  and  obstinate  temper, 
and  irritated  by  contradiction  and  misfortunes,  she 
possessed  all  the  qualities  fitted  to  compose  a  bigot; 
and  her  extreme  ignorance  rendered  her  utterly  in- 
capable of  doubt  in  her  own  belief,  or  of  indulgence 
to  the  opinions  of  others.  The  nation,  therefore, 
had  great  reason  to  dread  not  only  the  abolition,  but 
the  persecution  of  the  established  religion  from  the 
real  of  Mary;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  she  disco- 
vered her  intentions. 

Gardiner,  Bonner,  Tonstal,  Day,  Heath,  and 
Vescy,  were  reinstated  in  their  sees,  either  by  a  di- 
rect act  of  power,  or  what  is  nearly  the  same,  by  the 
sentence  of  commissioners  appointed  to  review  their 
trial  and  condemnation.  'I'hough  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  had  been  dissolved  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, the  queen  erected  it  anew  by  letters  patent, 
and  replaced  Tonstiil  in  his  regalities  as  well  as  his 
revenue.  On  pretence  of  discouraging  controversy, 
she  silenced,  by  an  act  of  prerogative,  all  the 
preachers  throughout  England,  except  such  as  should 
obtain  a  particular  licence  ;  and  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see that  none  but  the  catholics  would' be  favoured 
with  this  privilege.  Holgate,  archbishop  of  York, 
Coverdaie,  bi'ihop  of  Exeter,  Ridley  of  London,  and 
M'liiper  of  (ilouccster,  were  thrown  into  prison; 
wbilher  old  Latimer  was  also  sent  soon  after.  The 
z-.'alous  bishops  and  priests  were  encouraged  in 
their  forwardness  to  revive  the  mass,  though  con- 
trary to  the  present  laws.  Judge  Hales,  who  had 
discovered  such  constancy  in  defending  the  queen's 
title,  lost  all  his  merit  by  an  opposition  to  those 
illegal  practices;  and  being  committed  to  custody, 
»ai  treated  with  such  severity,  that  he  fell  into 
frenzy,  and  killed  himself.  The  men  of  Suffolk 
were  browbeaten,  because  they  presumed  to  plead 
the  promise  which  the  queen,  when  they  enlisted 
thcm«elvcs  into  her  service,  had  given  them  of  main- 
taining the  reformed  religion  :  one  in  particular  was 
let  in  the  pillory,  because  he  had  been  too  peremp- 
tory in  recalling  U>  her  memory  the  eugagements 
which  iliR  hvl  taken  on  that  occanioii.     Ana  though 


the  queen  still  promised,  in  a  public  declaration  be 
lore  the  council,  to  tolerate  those  who  differed  from 
her,  men  foresaw  that  this  engagement,  like  the 
former,  would  prove  but  a  feeble  security  when  set 
in  opposition  to  religious  prejudices. 

The  merits  of  Cranmcr  towards  the  queen  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  had  been  considerable;  and  he 
had  successfully  employed  his  good  offices  in  miti- 
gating the  severe  prejudices  which  that  monarch 
had  entertained  against  her.  But  the  active  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  promoting  her  mother's  di- 
vorce, as  well  as  in  conducting  tiie  reformation,  had 
made  hi:n  the  object  of  hor  hatred;  and  thtmgh  (Jar- 
diner  had  been  equally  forward  in  soliciting  and  ile 
fending  the  divorce,  he  had  afterwards  made  suffici 
ent  atonement  by  his  siift'erings  in  defence  of  the 
catholic  cause.  The  primate,  therefore,  had  reason 
to  expect  little  favour  during  the  present  reign  :  but 
it  was  by  his  own  indiscreet  zeal  that  he  brought 
on  himself  the  first  violence  and  persecution.  A 
report  being  spread,  that  Cranmer,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  the  queen,  had  promised  to  officiate  in  the 
Latin  service,  the  archbishop,  to  wipe  off  this  asper- 
sion, published  a  manifesto  in  his  own  defence. 
.\inong  other  expressions,  he  there  said,  that  as  the 
devil  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father 
of  lies,  he  had  at  this  time  stirred  up  his  servants  to 
persecute  Christ  and  his  true  religion  :  that  this  in- 
ternal spirit  now  endeavoured  to  restore  the  Latin 
satisfactory  masses,  a  thing  of  his  own  invention  and 
device ;  and  in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  had 
falsely  made  use  of  Cranmer's  name  and  authority  : 
and  that  the  mass  is  not  only  without  foundation, 
either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  church,  but  likewise  discovers  a  plain  con- 
tradiction to  antiquity  and  the  inspired  writings, 
aud  is  besides  replete  with  many  horrid  blasphemies. 
On  the  publication  of  this  infiaminatory  paper, 
Craumer  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  tried  for 
the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  concurring  with  the 
Lady  Jjine,  and  opposing  the  queen's  accession. 
Sentence  of  high  treason  was  pronounced  against 
him ;  and  though  his  guilt  was  shared  with  the  whole 
privy-council,  and  was  even  less  than  that  of  the 
greater  part  of  thera,  this  sentence,  however  severe, 
must  be  allowed  entirely  legal.  The  execution  of 
it,  however,  did  not  follow ;  and  Cranmer  was  re- 
served for  a  more  (n'ucl  punishment. 

Peter  Martyr,  seeing  a  persecution  gatheringagainst 
the  reformers,  desired  leave  to  withdraw;  and  while 
some  zealous  catholics  moved  for  his  commitment, 
Gardiner  both  pleaded  that  he  had  come  over  by  an 
invitation  from  the  government,  and  generously 
furnished  him  with  supiilies  for  his  journey  :  hut  as 
bigotted  zeal  still  increased,  his  wife's  body,  which 
had  been  interred  at  Oxford,  was  afterward  dug  up 
by  public  orders,  and  buried  in  a  dunghill.  The 
bones  of  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two  foreign  reformers, 
were  about  the  same  time  committed  to  the  flames 
at  Cambridge.  John  ii  Lasco  was  at  first  silenced, 
then  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  with  his  con- 
gregation. The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  pro- 
testants  followed  him;  and  the  nation  therebv  lost 
many  useful  hands  for  arts  and  manufactures. 
Several  English  protestants  also  took  shelter  in  fo- 
reign countries;  and  every  thing  bore  a  dismal 
aspect  for  the  reformation. 

During  this  revolution  of  the  court,  no  protection 
was  expected  by  protestants  from  the  parliament, 
which  was  summoned  to  assemble.  A  zealous  re- 
former nreteads,  that  groat  violence  and  iniquity 
were  u.sed    in  the  elections  ;    but  besides    tliat   the 
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authority  of  this  writer  is  inconsiderable,  that  prac- 
tice, as  the  necessities  of  government  seldom  re- 
quired it,  had  not  hitherto  been  often  employed  in 
England.  There  still  remained  such  numbers  de- 
voted by  opinion  or  affection  to  many  principles  of 
the  ancient  religion,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  able  to  give  such  candidates  the  preference  in 
most  elections ;  and  all  those  who  hesitated  to  com- 
ply with  the  court  religion  rather  declined  taking  a 
seat,  which  while  it  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  the 
queen,  could  afterwards  afford  them  no  protection 
against  the  violence  of  prerogative.  It  soon  ap- 
l)eared,  therefore,  that  a  majority  of  the  commons 
would  be  obsequious  to  Mary's  designs;  and  as  the 
peers  were  mostly  attached  to  the  court,  from  interest 
or  expectations,  little  opposition  was  expected  from 
that  quarter. 

In  opening  the  parliament,  the  court  showed  a 
contempt  of  the  laws,  by  celebrating  before  the  two 
houses  a  mass  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
attended  with  all  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies, 
though  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.  Taylor, 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  having  refused  to  kneel  at  this 
service,  was  severely  handled,  and  was  violently 
thrust  out  of  the  house.  The  queen,  however,  still 
retained  the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England  ;  and  it  was  generally  pretended,  that  the 
intention  of  the  court  was  only  to  restore  religion 
to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
Henry;  but  that  the  other  abuses  of  popery  which 
were  the  most  grievous  to  the  nation,  would  never 
be  revived. 

The  first  bill  passed  by  the  parliament  was  of  a 
popular  nature,  and  abolished  every  species  of  trea- 
son not  contained  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  and 
every  species  of  felony  that  did  not  subsist  before 
the  first  of  Henry  VIII.*  The  parliament  next  de- 
clared the  queen  to  be  legitimate,  ratified  the  mar- 
liage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  annulled 
the  divorce  pronounced  by  Cranmer,  whom  they 
greatly  blamed  on  that  account.  No  mention,  how- 
ewer,  is  made  of  the  pope's  authority,  as  any  ground 
of  the  marriage.  All  the  statutes  of  King  Edward, 
with  regard  to  religion,  were  repealed  by  one  vote. 
The  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  reversed  ; 
and  this  act  of  justice  was  more  reasonable  than 
the  declaring  that  attainder  invalid  without  further 
authority.  Many  clauses  of  the  riot  act  passed  in 
the  late  reign  were  revived;  a  step  which  eluded  in 
a  great  measure  the  popular  statute  enacted  at  the 
first  meeting  of  parliament. 

Notwithstanding  the  compliance  of  the  two  houses 
with  the  queen's  inclinations,  they  had  still  a  re- 
serve in  certain  articles;  and  her  choice  of  a  hus- 
band in  particular  was  of  such  importance  to  national 
interest,  that  they  were  determined  not  to  submit 
tamely  in  that  respect  to  her  will  and  pleasure. 
There  were  three  marriages,  concerning  which  it 
was  supposed  that  Mary  had  deliberated  after  her 
accession.  The  first  person  proposed  to  her  was 
Courteney,  earl  of  Devonshire, who,  being  an  English- 
man nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  could  not  fail  of 
being  acceptable  to  the  nation  ;  and  as  he  was  of  an 
engaging  person,  and  address,  he  had  visibly  gained 
on  the  queen's  affections. 

With  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  a  marriage 
with  Courteney,  all  our  chief  historians  are  greatly  at 
variance.     Hume  goes  on  to  recite  in  a  rhetorical 

*  By  this  repeal,  though  it  was  in  general  popular,  the 
clause  of  5  4t  6  Eiiw.  VL  o.  II.  was  lost,  which  required 
the  confrontiug  of  two  witnesses,  in  order  to  prove  any 
treason. 


manner  the  assertion  of  Burnet,  that  "  the  queen 
was  thought  to  have  some  inclination  to  marry  him, 
had  he  not  shown  an  inclination  for  Elizabeth,  who 
had  much  the  better  share  of  beauty  that  was  be- 
tween them."  Dr.  Lingard,  agreeing  with  the 
generally  undisputed  fact,  that  Mary's  fancy  had 
been  captivated  by  Courteney,  says,  he  forfeited 
her  esteem  by  low  debauchery ;  and  to  substan- 
tiate his  assertions,  quotes  certain  passages  from  the 
dispatches  of  Noailles,  the  French  ambassador, 
which  he  says  he  transcribes,  "  because  Hume,  to 
account  for  the  rejection  of  Courteney,  has  given  us 
a  very  romantic  statement,  for  which  he  could  have 
no  betted'  foundation  than  his  own  imagination." 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  he  had  the  foundation 
from  Burnet.  Mackintosh  seems  to  think  Courteney 
betrayed  no  partiality  for  Elizabeth  until  he  was  re- 
jected by  Mary. 

Perhaps,  if  conjecture  may  be  allowed  in  historical 
narration,  Mary  preferred  the  gratification  of  her 
ambition  or  policy  to  that  of  her  feminine  inclina- 
tion ;  and  discarded  Courteney  when  she  had  deter- 
mined on  a  marriage  with  "  some  potent  piiuce  ;" 
and  this  would  be  likely,  in  so  turbulent  and  ill 
regulated  a  mind  as  his,  to  produce  a  revulsion  o' 
feeling  that  would  hurry  him  to  the  party  tha 
looked  to  Elizabeth  as  their  "load  star;"  and  con- 
sequently he  ultimately  aimed  at  her  hand  and 
plotted  with  her  partisans. 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  never  taken  priests'  or- 
ders, was  another  party  proposed  to  the  queen ;  and 
there  appeared  many  reasons  to  induce  her  to  make 
choice  of  this  prelate.  The  high  character  of  Pole 
for  virtue  and  humanity;  the  great  regard  paid  him 
by  the  catholic  church,  of  which  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  highest  dignity  on  the  death  of  Paul  III.; 
the  queen's  affection  for  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
his  mother,  who  had  once  been  her  governess  ;  the 
violent  animosity  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish  commu- 
nion ;  all  these  considerations  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  Mary.  But  the  cardinal  was  now  in  the 
decline  of  life ;  and  having  contracted  habits  of 
study  and  retirement,  he  was  represented  to  her  as 
unqualified  for  the  bustle  of  a  court  and  the  hurry 
of  business  ;  and  also  that  his  age  would  diminish 
the  chances  of  the  queen's  having  a  family.  The 
queen,  therefore,  dropped  all  thoughts  of  that  alli- 
ance :  but  as  she  entertained  a  great  regard  for 
Pole's  wisdom  and  virtue,  she  still  intended  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  the  administration  of 
her  government.  She  secretly  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  Commendone,  an  agent  of  Cardinal 
Dandino,  legate  at  Brussels;  she  sent  assurances 
to  the  pope,  then  Julius  III.,  of  her  earnest  desire 
to  reconcile  herself  and  her  kingdoms  to  the  holy 
see ;  and  she  desired  that  Pole  might  be  appointed 
legate  for  the  performance  of  that  pious  office. 

These  two  marriages  being  rejected,  the  queen 
cast  her  eye  towards  the  emperor's  family,  from 
which  her  mother  was  descended,  and  which  during 
her  own  distresses  had  always  afforded  her  counte- 
nance and  protection.  Charles  V.,  who  a  few  years 
before  was  almost  absolute  master  of  Germany,  had 
exercised  his  power  in  such  an  arbitrary  manner 
that  he  gave  extreme  disgust  to  the  nation,  who  ap 
prehended  the  total  extinction  of  their  liberties  fronr. 
the  encroachments  of  that  monarch.  Religion  had 
served  him  as  a  pretence  for  his  usurpations  ;  and 
from  the  same  principle  he  met  with  that  o[iposition 
which  overthrew  his  grandeur  and  dashed  all  hig 
ambitious  hopes.     Maurice,    elector  of  Saxony,  en- 
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ragod  that  the  landgrave  of  Hesso,  who,  by  his  ad- 1  surreilioii  :  tliat  the  marriage  being  once  completed. 


rice  and  on  his  assurances,  had  put  himself  into  th 
emperor's  hands,  should  be  unjustly  detained  a  pri- 
soner, formed  a  secret  conspiracy  among  the  pro- 
testanl  princes  ;  and  covering  his  intentions  v.ith 
the  most  artful  disguises,  he  suddenly  marched  his 
forces  against  Charles,  and  narrowly  missed  be- 
comiug  masterof  his  person.  The  protestants  flew  to 
arms  in  every  quarter;  and  their  insurrection,  aided 
by  an  invasion  from  France,  reduced  the  emperor  to 
such  difficulties  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
terms  of  peace,  which  insured  the  independence  ot 
Germany.  To  retrieve  his  honour  he  made  an  at- 
tack on  France;  and  laying  siege  to  Metz  with  an 
army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  he  conducted  tl-.e 
enterprise  in  person,  and  seemed  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  succeed  in  an  undertaking  which  had 
fixed  the  attention  of  Europe.  But  the  duke  of 
Guise,  who  defended  Metz,  with  a  garrison  composed 
of  the  bravest  nobility  of  France,  exerted  such  vi- 
gilance, conduct,  and  valour,  that  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted to  the  depth  of  winter;  and  the  emperor 
found  it  dangerous  to  persevere  any  longer.  He 
retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into  the  Low 
Countries,  much  dejected  with  that  reverse  of  for- 
tune which  in  his  declining  years  had  so  fatally 
overtaken  him. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  hear  of  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, and  the  accession  of  his  kinswoman  Mary  to 
the  crown  of  England,    than  he  formed  the  scheme 
of  acquiring  that  kingdom   to  his  family;  and  he 
hoped  by  this  incident  to  balance  all  the  losses  which 
he  had  sustained  in  Germany.     His  son  Philip  was 
a  widower;  and  though  he   was  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  eleven  years  yotinger  than  the  queen, 
which  objection  it  was  thought  would  be  overlooked  ; 
and   there    was   no   reason   to   despair  of  her  still 
having  a  numerous  issue.     The  emperor,  therefore, 
immediately  sent  over  an  agent  to  signify  his  in- 
tentions to  Mary,  who,  pleased  with  the   support  of 
so  powerful  an   alliance,  and  glad  to  unite  herself 
more  closely  with  her  mother's  family,  to  which  she 
was  ever  strongly  attached,  readily  embraced    the 
proposal.     Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  I'aget,  gave  their 
advice  for  the  match:   and  Gardiner,  who  was  be- 
come prirae-ministcr,  and  who  had  been  promoted 
to  the  office  of  chancellor,  finding  how  Mary's  in- 
clinations lay,  seconded  the  project  of  the  Spanish 
alliance.     At  the  same  time  he  represented  both  to 
her  and  the   emperor,   the  necessity  of  stop[iing   all 
1    further  innovations  in  religion,  till  the  completion 
1    of  the  marriage.     He  observed  that  the  parliament, 
amidst  all  their  compliances,  had  discovered  evident 
j    »ym|)tom3  of  jealousy,    and   seemed  at  present  de- 
I    termincd  to  grant  no  further  concessions   in  favour 
'    of  the   catholic  religion  ;  that   though   they  might 
make  a  sacrifice   to  their  sovereign  of  some  specu- 
I    lativc  principles  which  they  did  not  well   compre- 
'     hcnd,  or  of  some   rites   which   seemed  not  of  any 
great  moment,  they  had  imbibed  such  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  pretended   usurpations  and  exac- 
tions of  the   court  of  Home,   that  they  would  with 
great  difficulty   be   again    brought   to   submit  to   its 
authority  :  that  the  danger  of  resuming  the  abbey 
lands  would  alarm  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  in- 
duce  them   to  encourage   the    prepossessions  which 
wcie  but  too  general  among  the  people,  against  the 
doctrine  and   worship  of  the  catholic  church :   that 
much  pains  had  been  taken  t<>  prejudice  the  nation 
agaiuiit  the   Spanish   alliance;    and    if  that    point 
irere  urged  at  the  same  time  with  further  changes 
io  religion,  it  would  hazard  a  general  revolt  and  lu- 


would  give  authority  to  the  queen's  measures,  and 
enable  hei  afterwards  to  ibrwaid  the  pious  work  in 
which  she  was  engaged  :  and  that  it  was  even  ne- 
cessary previously  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the 
marriage,  by  rendering  the  conditions  e.\treniely 
favourable  to  the  English,  and  such  as  would  emsure 
to  them  their  independence,  and  the  entire  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges. 

The  emperor,  well  acquainted  with  the  prudence 
and  experience  of  Gardiner,  assented  to  all  thrse 
reasons  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  temper  the  zeal  of 
Mary  by  representing  the  necessity  of  proceeding 
gradually  in  the  great  work  of  converting  the  na- 
tion. Hearing  that  Cardinal  Pole,  more  sincere  in 
his  religious  opinions,  and  less  guided  by  the  maxims 
of  human  policy,  after  having  sent  contrary  advice 
to  the  queen,  had  set  out  on  his  journey  to  England, 
where  he  was  to  exercise  his  legantine  commission ; 
he  thought  proper  to  stop  him  at  Dilliughen,  a  town 
on  the  Danube  ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  Mary's 
consent  for  this  detention.  The  negotiation  for  the 
marriage  meanwhile  proceeded  apace  ;  and  Mary's 
intentions  of  espousing  Philip  became  generally 
known  to  the  nation.  The  commons,  who  hoped 
that  they  had  gained  the  queen  by  the  concessions 
which  they  had  already  made,  were  alarmed  to  hear 
that  she  was  resolved  to  contract  a  foreign  alliance , 
and  they  sent  a  committee  to  remonstrate  in  strong 
terms  against  th;\t  dangerous  measure.  To  prevent 
further  applications  of  the  same  kind,  she  thought 
proper  to  dissolve  the  jiarliament. 

A  convocation  had  been  summoned  at  the  same 
time  with  the  parliament;  and  the  majority  here 
also  appeared  to  bo  of  the  court  religion.  An  ofTer 
was  very  frankly  made  by  the  Romanists,  to  dis- 
pute concerning  the  points  controverted  between  the 
two  communions;  and  as  transubstantiation  was  the 
article  which  of  all  others  they  deemed  the  clearest, 
and  founded  on  the  most  irresistible  arguments,  they 
chose  to  try  their  strength  by  defending  it.  The 
protestants  pushed  the  dispute  as  far  as  the  clamour 
and  noise  of  their  antagonists  would  jjcrmit;  and 
they  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  obtained  some 
advantage,  when  in  the  course  of  the  debate  they 
obliged  the  catholics  to  avow  that,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  Christ  had  in  his  last  supper  held  himself 
in  his  hand,  and  had  swallowed  and  eaten  himself. 
This  triumph,  however,  was  confined  only  to  their 
own  party:  the  Homanists  maintained,  that  "their" 
champions  had  clearly  the  better  of  the  day  ;  that 
their  adversaries  were  blind  and  obstinate  heretics  ; 
that  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  depravity  of 
heart  could  induce  men  to  contest  with  such  self- 
evi<lent  principles  ;  and  that  the  severest  jiunish- 
menls  weie  due  to  their  perverse  wickedness.  So 
pleased  were  they  with  their  superiority  in  this  fa- 
vourite point,  that  they  soon  after  renewed  the  dis- 
pute at  Oxford;  and  to  show  that  they  feared  no 
force  of  learning  or  abilities,  where  reason  was  so 
evidently  on  their  side,  they  sent  thither  Cranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley,  under  a  guard,  to  try  whether 
•hese  renowned  controversialists  could  find  any  ap- 
pearance of  argument  to  defend  their  baffled  prin- 
ciples. The  issue  of  the  debate  was  very  different 
from  what  it  appeared  to  be  a  few  years  before,  in  a 
famous  conference  held  at  the  same  place  during 
the  reign  of  Edward. 

After  the  parliament  and  convocation  were  dis- 
missed, the  new  laws  with  regard  to  religion,  though 
they  had  been  anticipated  in  most  places  by  the 
zeal  of  the  catiiolics,  countenanced  by  govcrnmeut. 
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■R-ere  still  more  openly  put  in  execution  :  the  mass 
was  every  where  re-established ;  and  marriage  was 
declared  to  be  incompatible  with  any  spiritual  office. 
Jt  has  been  asserted  by  some  writ-.-rs,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  clergy  were  at  this  time  deprived  of 
their  livings ;  though  other  historians,  more  accu- 
rate, have  estimated  the  number  of  sufferers  to  be 
far  short  of  this  proportion.  A  visitation  was  ap- 
pointed, in  order  to  restore  more  perfectly  the  mass 
and  the  ancient  rites.  Among  other  articles,  the 
commissioners  were  enjoined  to  forbid  the  oath  of 
supremacy  to  be  taken  by  the  clergy  on  their  re- 
ceiving any  benefice.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this 
oath  had  been  established  by  the  lawsof  Henry  VIII., 
which  were  still  in  force. 

This  violent  and  sudden  change  of  religion  in- 
spired the  protestants  with  great  discontent ;  and 
even  affected  indifferent  spectators  with  concern,  by 
the  hardships  to  which  so  many  individuals  were  on 
that  account  exposed.  But  the  Spanish  match  was 
a  point  of  more  general  concern,  and  diffused  uni- 
versal apprehensions  for  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  nation.  To  obviate  all  clamour,  the 
articles  of  marriage  were  drawn  as  favourable  as 
possible  for  the  interest  and  security,  and  even 
grandeur  of  England.  It  was  agreed,  that  though 
Philip  should  have  the  title  of  king,  the  administra- 
tion should  be  entirely  in  the  queen  ;  that  no 
foreigner  should  be  capable  of  enjoying  any  office 
in  the  kingdom;  that  no  innovation  should  be  made 
in  the  English  laws,  customs,  and  privileges;  that 
Philip  should  not  carry  the  queen  abroad  without 
her  consent,  nor  any  of  her  children  without  the 
consent  of  the  nobility ;  that  sixty  thousand  pounds 
a-year  should  be  settled  as  her  jointure ;  that  the 
male  issue  of  this  marriage  should  inherit,  together 
with  England,  both  Burgundy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  and  that  if  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son  by  his 
former  marriage,  should  die  and  his  line  be  extinct, 
the  queen's  issue,  whether  male  or  female,  should 
inherit  Spain,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  all  the  other  domi- 
nions of  Philip.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  marriage 
signed  by  Count  Egraont,  and  three  other  ambas- 
sadors sent  over  to  England  by  the  emperor. 

These  articles,  w'hen  published,  gave  no  satisfac 
tion  to  the  nation  ;  it  was  universally  said  that  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  England, 
would  verbally  agree  to  any  terms;  and  the  greater 
advantage  there  appeared  in  the  conditions  which 
he  granted,  the  more  certainly  might  it  be  concluded 
that  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  observing  them  : 
that  the  usual  fraud  and  ambition  of  that  monarch 
xight  assure  the  nation  of  such  a  conduct;  and  his 
son  Philip,  while  he  inherited  these  vices  from  his 
father,  added  to  them  tyranny,  suUenness,  pride, 
and  barbarity,  more  dangerous  vices  of  his  own  : 
that  England  would  become  a  province,  and  a  pro- 
■jince  to  a  kingdom  which  usually  exercised  the  most 
violent  authority  over  all  her  dependant  dominions  : 
,'hat  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Sicily,  Naples,  groaned 
under  the  burthen  of  Spanish  tyranny  ;  and  through- 
out all  the  new  conquests  in  America  there  had 
oeen  displayed  scenes  of  unrelenting  cruelty, 
nitherto  unknown  in  *,he  history  of  mankind :  that 
the  inquisition  was  a  tribunal  invented  by  that 
tyrannical  nation ;  and  would  infallibly,  with  all 
Iheir  other  laws  and  institutions,  be  introduced  into 
England :  and  that  the  divided  sentiments  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  religion  would  subject  multi- 
tudes to  this  iniquitous  tribunal,  and  would  reduce 
the  whole  nation  to  the  most  abject  servitude. 
The  following  account    of  the  consequent  insur- 


rection and  executions  are  extracted  from  IMackin 
tosh,  as  giving  a  more  just  and  vivid  narration  of 
those  transactions  than  Hume. 

"  A  plan  of  revolt  was  resolved  on  to  avert  all 
these  evils,  which  had  in  its  first  outline  some  chance 
of  success.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  younger  was  to 
take  the  field  in  Kent.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  was  to 
raise  his  tenants  in  the  midland  counties.  Sir  Peter 
Carew  was  the  expected  leader  in  Devonshire, 
Henry  II.,  king  of  France,  who  dreaded  the  ag- 
grandisement of  Charles  V.,  gave  hopes  of  aid  to 
the  malecontent  chiefs.  Noaillcs  his  ambassador 
entered  eagerly  into  these  projects,  and  greedily 
swallowed  every  rumour  which  magnified  the  strength 
of  the  revolters.  It  is  the  lot  of  such  ministers  to  be 
deceived,  and  their  general  disposition  to  exaggerate 
circumstances  which  exalt  their  own  importance. 
The  earl  of  Devonshire,  an  imprudent  youth,  lent 
an  ear  to  Carew's  temptations.  The  Princess  Eliza- 
beth refused  to  attend  her  sister  to  mass.  Inces- 
santly urged  by  those  whose  importunities  were 
threats,  she  tried  to  gain  time,  by  throwing  herself 
at  her  sister's  feet,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she 
prayed  that  she  might  not  be  pressed  to  abandon 
the  religion  in  which  she  was  reared  till  they  had 
afforded  the  means  of  religious  instruction  through 
books  and  teachers.  On  the  eve  of  the  coronation 
she  yielded  to  the  same  apparent  conformity  which 
Mary  had  practised  in  obedience  to  Henry  YIII. 
Her  attachment  to  her  religion  was,  however,  so 
well  known  that  this  compulsory  conformity  deceived 
neither  party.  She  was  incensed  at  the  sentence  of 
bastardy  virtually  pronounced  against  her  in  the 
statute  which  established  the  throne  of  the  reigning 
queen.  She  was  displeased  by  the  precedence  over 
her  given  to  other  ladies  of  the  court,  as  a  clear, 
though  in  itself  frivolous,  mode  of  displaying  her 
illegitimacy.  She  was  impatient  of  the  importuni- 
ties which  had  beset  her,  and  indignant  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  purchasing  life  by  hypocrisy.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  consummate  prudence  which 
distinguished  her  subsequent  conduct  prevailed  over 
her  natural  feelings  so  entirely  as  to  induce  her  to 
decline  all  suspicious  intercourse  and  dangerous  pro- 
positions. Even  if  sht  was  thus  prematurely  wise, 
she  could  not  fail  to  be  represented  as  sharing  all 
daring  projects  by  those  who  hoped  much  from  hor 
name,  as  well  as  bv  those  who  sought  a  pretext  for 
her  destruction.  The  French  minister,  who  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  plot,  was  a  credulous  witness 
respecting  the  princess's  share  in  it.  Accusation 
and  rumours,  however  general,  are  of  little  or  no 
value  where  they  would  be  as  certainly  pointed 
against  the  innocent  as  against  the  guilty.  But  it 
must  be  owned  that  her  forbearance,  if  complete, 
must  be  attiibuted  more  to  prudence  than  to  loyalty. 

"  The  conspirators  had  at  first  decided  to  postpone 
the  rising  till  the  arrival  of  Philip,  who  was  ex- 
pected in  April,  should  raise  to  its  highest  point  the 
unpopularity  of  the  marriage.  The  discovery  of 
their  designs,  in  the  middle  of  January,  broke  their 
measures.  They  took  up  arms  to  escape  from  their 
enemies  before  their  preparations  were  in  forward- 
ness, and  Carew  fled  to  France.  The  duke  of 
Suffolk,  a  protestant  so  zealous  as  to  have  already 
forgotten  the  recent  mercy  shown  to  him,  displayed 
his  boldness  by  an  attempt  to  excite  his  tenants  in 
Warwickshire  to  revolt.  His  success  was  small, 
his  followers  were  routed  by  Lord  Huntingdon,  and 
he  was  himself  betrayed  to  his  enemies  by  one  of 
his  park-keepers.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1554, 
the  day  on  which  Suffolk  left  Loudon,  Sir  Thomas 
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Wyatt  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  at  Maid- 
stone. He  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ro- 
chester, and  was  joined  by  no  couteniptible  number 
of  the  men  of  Kent.  After  several  skirmishes,  with 
various  results,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  sent  to 
quell  the  rebellion.  He  arrived  at  Stroud,  a  suburb 
of  Rochester,  on  the  27th  of  January.  As  he  was 
about  to  begin  the  attack,  Brete,  and  other  ofiiccrs 
nf  the  Londoners,  who  composed  a  large  ])art  of 
Norfolk's  force,  fell  back  from  their  post  with  their 
soldiers ;  and  as  soon  as  the  first  gun  was  iired 
against  the  insurgents,  the  London  bands,  who  were 
in  the  rear  of  the  queen's  army,  shouted  aloud 
sundry  times,  '  We  are  all  Englishmen  1'  The 
duke  made  an  effort  to  turn  his  artillery  against 
them,  but  the  national  feeling  prevailed.  Norfolk, 
attended  only  by  the  captain  of  his  guard,  shiited 
for  himself.  Such  was  the  terror  spread  by  this  de- 
fection, that  the  imperial  ambassador  fled  from  Lon- 
don, and  the  court  opened  an  incfFoctual  negotiation 
with  Wyatt,  now  at  the  head  of  15,0U0  men.  At 
this  moment  of  panic,  Mary  went  to  Guildhall,  and 
harangued  the  citizens  of  London,  with  much  ot 
the  spirit  of  her  race,  and  with  a  success  which  has 
often  attended  female  sovereigns  in  their  addresses 
to  a  susceptible  multitude.  '  On  the  word  of  a 
queen  I  promise  and  assure  you  that,  if  it  shall  not 
appear  to  the  nobility  and  commons  in  the  high 
court  of  parliament  that  the  marriage  is  for  the 
singular  benefit  of  the  whole  realm,  I  will  abstain 
from  it.' 

"  On  the  second  of  February,  the  day  of  the 
queen's  speech,  Wyatt  advanced  to  Deptford,  where 
he  halted,  as  it  seems  imprudently,  for  twenty-four 
critical  hours.  Twenty  thousand  men  enlisted  under 
Mary's  standard.  M^yatt,  whose  quarters  in  South- 
wark  were  commanded  by  the  cannon  of  the  Tower, 
bring  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  force  London 
Brid'/c,  marched  to  Kingston,  where,  on  the  sixth 
of  February,  he  passed  the  remains  of  the  bridge  at 
that  i)lace  without  resistance.  He  had  concerted 
measures  with  his  still  numerous  friends  in  the  city. 
But  he  lost  their  aid  by  one  of  those  defects  in  punc- 
tuality, to  which  warfare  in  the  night  is  peculiarly 
liable.  On  the  seventh  of  February  he  arrived  at 
Hyde  Park-corner.  He  marched  to  Charing-cniss, 
tilling  the  court  with  such  consternation,  that  even 
(idrdioer  entreated  the  queen  to  throw  herself  into 
the  Tower.  The  daughter  of  Henry  VIH.  scorned 
this  counsel.  At  Charing-cross  a  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  Wyatt,  still  eager  to  resume  his  communi- 
cations with  his  city  adherents,  advanced  at  the 
hea<l  of  ItX)  men,  being  probably  cut  ofT  from  his 
main  body  by  the  enemy,  till  he  found  Ludgate 
barred  against  him  by  Lord  Eflingham.  Disheart- 
ened by  this  unexpected  resistance,  the  greater  part 
of  his  followers  were  either  dispersed  or  slain.  With 
a  remnant  of  about  eighty  he  fought  his  way  back 
to  St.  James's ;  and,  after  performing  deeds  of 
[>rowesg  worthy  of  his  name,  he  surrendered  his 
•word  to  Sir  Maurice  Berkeley.  Had  his  confede- 
rate!, Suffolk,  Courtency,  and  Carcw,  resembled 
him;  had  he  delayed  the  onset  even  a  little  longer; 
had  lie  wasted  no  irrecoverable  time,  when  all  de- 
pended on  speed,  the  event  might  have  been  very 
difTerent ;  for  the  body  of  the  people  had  not  been  aj)- 
pealcd  to  .  the  insurrection  of  a  county  was  quelled 
almiMt  ai  umid  as  its  commencement  could  be 
known  U)  the  most  extensive  and  martial  provinces. 
'The  di*( 'intents  of  the  subject,'  says  Noailles, 
*  are  nui  at  all  abated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
creow  daily.' 


"  On  the  third  of  November,  1553,  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  Lord  Guildford  Dudley  were  convicted  ot 
high-treason.  But  no  time  was  fixed  for  the  execu- 
tion, and  their  treatment  indicated  some  compassion 
for  involuntary  usurpers  of  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  ingratitude  of  Suflolk  proved  an  incentive  suf- 
ficient to  prevail  over  the  slender  pity  of  bigots  and 
politicians.  On  the  8th  of  February,  Mary  signed 
a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  '  Guilford  Dudley 
and  his  wife,' — for  such  was  the  description  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  at  a  moment  when 
discourtesy  wears  its  ugliest  aspect.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  l'2th,  he  was  led  to  execution  on  Tower- 
hill.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  had  requested  an  in- 
terview with  his  beloved  Jane.  She,  from  a  fear 
that  it  might  unfit  both  for  the  scene  through  which 
they  were  to  pass,  declined  it.  She  saw  him  go 
through  the  gate  of  the  Tower  towards  the  scafTold; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  she  chanced  to  look  from  the 
same  window  at  his  bleeding  carcase,  imperfectly 
covered,  in  the  cart  which  bore  it  back.  Feckenham, 
abbot  of  Westminster,  had  endeavoured  to  convert 
her  to  the  catholic  faith.  He  was  acute,  eloquent, 
and  of  a  tender  nature  ;  but  he  made  no  impression 
on  her  considerate  and  steady  belief.  She  behaved 
to  him  with  such  calmness  and  sweetness,  that  he 
had  obtained  for  her  a  day's  respite.  So  much 
meekness  has  seldom  been  so  pure  from  lukewann- 
ness.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Harding  on  his  apos- 
tasy, couched  in  ardent  and  even  vehement  lan- 
gUTgc,  partly  because  she  doubted  his  sincerity. 
Never  did  afi'cction  breathe  itself  in  language  more 
beautiful  than  in  her  dying  letter  to  her  father,  in 
which  she  says,  '  My  guiltless  blood  may  cry  before 
the  Lord,  Mercy  to  the  innocent  I'  A  Greek  letter 
to  her  sister,  Lady  Catherine,  written  on  a  blank 
leaf  of  a  Greek  Testament,  is  needless  as  another 
proof  of  those  accoinplishmcnts  which  astonished 
the  learned  of  Europe,  but  admirable  as  a  token 
that  neither  grief  nor  danger  could  ruffle  her 
thoughts,  nor  lower  the  sublimity  of  her  highest 
sentiments.  In  the  course  of  that  morning  she 
wrote  in  her  note-book  three  sentences  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English,  of  which  the  last  is  as  follows : 
'  If  my  fault  deserved  punishment,  my  youth,  at 
least,  and  my  imprudence,  were  worthy  of  excuse. 
God  and  posterity  will  show  me  favour.' 

"  She  was  executed  within  the  Tower,  either  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  pitying  eye  of  the  people,  or 
as  a  privilege  due  to  the  descendant  of  Henry  VII. 
She  declared  on  the  scaffold  that  '  her  soul  was  as 
pure  from  trespass  against  Queen  Mary  as  inno- 
cence was  from  injustice:  I  only  consented  to  the 
thing  I  was  forced  into.' 

"  In  substance  the  last  allegation  was  true.  The 
history  of  tyranny  affords  no  examjile  of  a  female  ol 
seventeen  by  the  command  of  a  female,  and  a  rela- 
tion, put  to  death  for  acquiescence  in  the  injunction 
of  a  father,  sanctioned  by  the  concurrence  of  all  that 
the  kingdom  could  boast  of  what  was  illustrious  in 
nobility,  or  grave  in  law,  or  venerable  in  religion. 
The  example  is  the  more  affecting,  as  it  is  that  of  a 
person  who  exhibited  a  matchless  union  of  youth 
and  beauty  with  genius,  with  learning,  with  virtue, 
with  piety  ;  whose  affections  were  so  warm,  while 
her  passions  were  so  perfectly  subdued.  It  was  a 
death  sufKcient  to  honour  and  dishonour  an  age. 

"  The  execution  of  her  father  occurred  a  few  days 
afterwards.  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  was  tried, 
and  made  so  good  a  defence,  on  grounds  of  law,  that 
the  jury  acquitted  him  ;  for  which  several  of  them 
were  heavily  fined,  according  to  a  usage  then  of 
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unquestioned  legality.  Wyatt  was  convicted  ou  the 
15th  of  March.  Nearly  a  month  appears  to  have 
been  employed  in  labouring  to  extract  information 
Irom  him  against  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  at- 
torney-general at  the  trial  ag^gravated  the  criminality 
of  Wyatt  by  saying,  '  Your  attempt  reached,  as  far 
as  in  you  lay,  to  the  second  person  in  the  realm, 
whereby  her  honour  is  brought  in  question.'  Wyatt 
wholly  disclaimed  the  imputation.  '  Being  in  this 
wretched  estate,'  said  he,  '  I  beseech  you  not  to 
overcharge  me,  nor  to  make  me  seem  that  I  am 
not.'  This  brave  youth  was  beheaded  on  the  Ilth 
of  April. 

"  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  December  that 
Elizabeth  obtained  leave  to  retire  to  her  house  at 
Ashridge,  where  it  was  possible  for  her  to  escape 
the  constrained  participation  in  a  worship  which  she 
disapproved.  There  she  received  propositions  and 
suggestions  from  the  chiefs  of  the  revolters,  who 
probably  intended,  in  due  time,  to  act  in  her  name; 
but  her  consent  or  acceptance  was  not  shown,  nor 
even  seriously  alleged.  Her  utmost  offence  seems 
to  have  been  the  misprision,  or  concealment,  of  pro- 
jects of  revolt,  which  was  not  a  capital  crime. 

"  About  the  8th  of  February,  immediately  after 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  Wyatt,  Sir  Richard  South- 
well, Sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  Sir  Thomas  Corn- 
wallis,  were  sent  to  Ashridge  with  a  body  of  troops 
to  conduct  Elizabeth  to  London.  They  were  en- 
joined to  bring  her  '  quick  or  dead,'  or,  in  other 
words,  to  use  any  force  necessary  to  their  purpose, 
if  the  court  physicians,  who  were  sent  with  them, 
should  pronounce  her  capable  of  being  carried  to 
the  capital  without  danger  of  her  life  from  the 
journey.  They  arrived  after  she  had  retired  to 
rest ;  but  though  she  declined  to  see  them  till  the 
morning,  they  immediately  forced  their  way  into 
her  bedchamber.  '  Is  the  haste  such,'  said  she, 
'  that  it  might  not  have  pleased  you  to  come  to-mor- 
row in  the  morning  ?'  They  professed,  '  that  they 
were  right  sorry  to  see  her  in  such  a  case.'  She  re- 
plied, '  And  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you  here  at  this 
time  of  night.'  Her  illness  was  so  unfeigned  that 
it  compelled  the  courtiers  and  their  physicians  to 
allow  her  an  unusual  time  for  her  journey,  and  she 
did  not  enter  London  till  the  23d.  '  While  the 
city,'  says  Noailles,  '  was  covered  with  gibbets,* 
and  the  public  buildings  were  crowded  with  the 
heads  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  kingdom,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  for  whom  no  better  lot  is  fore- 
seen, is  lying  ill  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
hence,  so  swoln  and  disfigured  that  her  death  is  ex- 
pected.' He  doubted  whether  she  would  reach 
London  alive.  In  passing  along  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  she  ordered  her  litter  to  be  opened,  in  order 
to  show  herself,  and  was  appareled  in  while,  as  the 
emblem  of  innocence.  The  paleness  produced  bv 
her  distemper  was  perceived  and  pitied  by  the  be- 
holders, notwithstanding  the  lofty  port  which  she 
assumed.  Her  youth  and  strength  triumphed  over 
the  disease.  She  demanded  an  audience  of  the 
queen,  asserted  her  innocence  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness, and  claimed  the  interview  on  the  grounds  of  a 
promise  made  by  her  sister.  But  the  request  was 
vain.  '  The  Lady  Elizabeth  has  recovered  her 
health,  but  it  is  a  recovery  of  little  importance;  for 
her  death  is  determined.'  '  The  queen,'  continues 
the  French  ambassador    '  goes  to  Richmond  before 

»  On  Monday,  the  12th  of  Februarj-,  fifteen  gallowses  were 

reeled ;  on  which  fifty-two  men  were  hanged.    The  dty  was 

called  Black  Monday,  as  being  that  of  the  kUluig  of  Lady 


Easter,   to  do   penance,   and  to  command   acts  of 
cruelty.' 

"  Two  councils  were  held  on  the  fate  of  Elizabeth. 
One  party,  supported  to  the  last  by  the  advice  of 
the  emperor,  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  de- 
stroying her,  and  the  folly  of  sparing  a  traitress, 
who  defeated  the  law  more  effectually  by  a  mere 
evasion  of  it,  whatever  lawyers  might  think  of  her 
escape  from  its  letter.  Lord  Arundel  and  Lord 
Paget  were  the  authors  of  these  lawless  counsels. 
On  the  other  side,  the  more  experienced  of  the  En- 
glish counsellors  doubted,  perhaps  denied,  that 
Elizabeth  could  be  legally  convicted  of  treason 
under  the  ■25th  of  Edward  III.,  the  only  law  appli- 
cable to  that  offence ;  since  the  late  statute,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  happiest  of  her  majesty's  measures, 
had  swept  away  the  odious  heap  of  treasons  raised 
up  by  her  father.  That  ancient  law,  dear  to  the 
people  by  contrast  with  the  late  bloody  statutes,  re- 
quired open  and  outward  acts  to  be  done  by  the  ac- 
cused in  furtherance  of  their  criminal  designs.  Gar- 
diner, though  he  professed  to  thiuk  Elizabeth  deserv- 
ing of  death,  yet  considered  her  confinement  at 
Ashridge,  and  Courteney's  residence  at  St.  James's 
as  irreconcilable  with  a  just  conviction  for  treason. 
If  the  present  construction  of  the  statute  of  Edward 
then  prevailed,  he  must  not  only  have  held  that 
they  did  not  levy  war,  but  that  a  conspiracy  to 
rebel  was  not  capable  of  being  proved  against 
them.  Our  information,  which  flows  from  foreign 
ministers,  throws  no  light  on  such  subtle  distinctions. 
But  it  is  so  probable  as  to  allow  little  doubt  that 
Gardiner  would  not  have  harboured  any  scruples 
about  the  removal  of  a  person  so  obuo.xious,  and  of 
whose  desert  he  professed  to  think  no  better  thau 
his  colleagues,  if  there  had  been  any  sufiicient  evi- 
dence of  Elizabeth's  substantial  assent  to  the  pro- 
jects of  revolt  suggested  to  her  by  Wyatt,  and 
perhaps  by  Courteney.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a 
man  grown  grey  in  affairs  of  state,  should  have 
shrunk  from  the  public  and  personal  danger  likely 
to  attend  the  illegal  execution  of  the  second  person 
in  the  commonwealth.  No  other  motive  can  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  influenced  his  conduct. 
Elizabeth  often  assured  a  French  minister,  long 
after  these  events,  that  she  expected  death,  and  that 
the  queen  thirsted  for  her  sister's  blood  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  exactly  tallies  with  the  expectations  of 
Noailles.  She  probably  owed  her  life  to  the  illness 
and  distemper  at  Ashridge,  which  hindered  her  from 
being  tempted  or  carried  into  the  camp  of  the  in- 
surgents. A  subordinate  question  arose  in  the 
council,  whether  Elizabeth,  being  absolved  from  a 
capital  charge,  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower 
On  this  question,  fearing  to  displease  the  queen  by 
too  frequent  opposition  Gardiner  took  the  severe 
side 

"  Elizabeth  was  committea  to  the  Tower,  cer- 
tainly with  no  other  expectation  thau  that  of  mount- 
ing the  scaffold  of  her  unhappy  mother ;  of  which 
all  the  horrors  were  revived  by  the  recent  fate  of 
Lady  Jane  Gre), — the  first  intelligence  which 
welcomed  the  princess  on  her  arrival  in  London 
For  some  time  after  her  imprisonment  in  that  fort- 
ress she  was  harassed  by  examinations,  which,  after 
the  resolution  of  the  council,  could  have  been 
prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  discover  some  means  of 
satisfying  the  lingering  hatred  of  Mary  and  the 
bloody  policy  of  Charles  V.  In  the  middle  of  April 
♦here  seemed  no  means  remaining  of  gratifying 
Mary's  revengeful  spirit  by  keeping  up  the  appear- 
ance of  an  inquiry,  so   Elizabeth    was  then  per- 
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mined  walk  round  the  Tower.  On  the  19th  of 
I  May  she  was  transferred  to  the  custody  i^f  Sir  F. 
Williams,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  lineage  with 
the  Cromwells,  who,  though  created  a  baron  only  a 
month  before,  treated  the  young  princess  with  more 
mildness  than  pleased  the  court ;  for  shte  was  >.liortly 
imprisoned  at  Woodstock,  under  the  gaolership  of 
Sir  Henry  Bcdingfield,  a  man  so  much  more  anxi- 
ous to  gratify  his  employers  than  to  act  as  became 
his  original  station,  that  lie  ranks  among  the  gaolers 
who  have  derived  a  lasting  infamy  from  the  fame 
of  their  prisoners.  When  he  came  wilh  a  hundred 
ne«ly-equipped  soldiers  to  conduct  her  to  Wood- 
stock, she  said  to  him  with  her  usual  quickness  and 
poignancy,  '  Is  the  scdfTold  of  Lady  Jaue  yet  taken 
awa>  ?  '  The  princess,  when  she  afterwards  became 
queen,  carried  her  anger  no  further  than  to  forbid 
him  from  visiting  the  court.  She  said  to  him,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  prohibition,  '  God  forgive  you 
and  we  do ;  and  if  we  have  any  prisoner  whom  we 
would  have  hardly  handled  and  straitly  kept,  then 
we  will  send  for  you.'  " 

Though  the  government  laboured  under  a  general 
odium,  the  queen's  authority  had  received  such  an 
increase  from  the  suppression  of  Wyatt's  rebellion, 
that  the  ministry  hoped  to  find  a  compliant  disposi- 
tion in  the  new  parliament,  which  was  summoned 
to  assemble.  The  emperor  also,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  same  end,  had  borrowed  no  less  a  sum  than 
400,000  crowns,  which  he  had  sent  over  to  England, 
to  be  distributed  in  bribes  and  pensions  among  the 
members  ;  a  pernicious  practice,  of  which  there  had 
not  hitherto  been  any  instance  in  England.  And 
not  to  give  the  public  any  alarm  with  regard  to  the 
church  lands,  the  queen,  notwithstanding  her  bigotry, 
resumed  her  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  church, 
which  she  bad  dropped  three  months  before.  Gar- 
diner, the  chancellor,  opened  the  session  by  a 
speech,  in  which  he  asserted  the  queen's  hereditary 
title  to  the  crown  ;  maintained  her  right  of  choosing 
a  husband  for  herself ;  observed  how  proper  a  use 
she  had  made  of  that  right,  by  giving  the  preference 
to  an  old  ally,  descended  from  the  house  of  Bur- 
gundy;  and  remarked  the  failure  of  Henry  VIH.'s 
posterity,  of  whom  there  now  remained  none  but 
the  queen  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  He  added,  that 
in  order  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  which  might 
arise  from  different  pretenders,  it  was  necessary  to 
invest  the  queen  by  law,  with  a  power  of  disposing 
of  the  crown,  and  of  appointing  her  successor,  a 
power,  he  said,  which  was  not  to  be  thought  unpre- 
cedented in  England,  since  it  had  formerly  been 
conferred  on  Henry  VIII. 

The  parliament  was  much  disposed  to  gratify  the 

3uccn  in  all  her  desires  ;  but  when  the  liberty,  in- 
epcndence,  and  very  being  of  the  nation  were  in 
such  visible  danger,  they  could  not  by  any  means  be 
brought  to  compliance.  They  knew  both  the  inve- 
terate hatred  which  she  bore  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
and  her  devoted  attachment  to  the  house  of  Austria: 
they  were  acquainted  wilh  her  extreme  bigotry, 
which  would  lead  her  to  postpone  all  considerations 
of  justice  or  national  interest  to  the  establihhment 
of  the  catholic  religion  :  they  remarked  that  Gar- 
diner had  carefully  avoided  in  his  speech,  the 
giving  to  t^lizabeth  the  appellation  of  the  queen's 
(liter;  and  they  thence  roncludi-d  that  a  design  was 
formed  of  exduding  her  as  illegitimate  :  they  ex- 
|icrtP<J  that  .Marv,  if  invested  with  such  a  power  as 
■ho  required,  would  make  a  will  in  her  husband's 
favour,  &iid  thereby  ren<ler  England  for  ever  a  pro 
libce  to  llie  Spanish  monarchy:  and  they  were  the 


more  alarmed  with  these  projects,  as  they  heard 
that  Philip's  descent  from  the  house  of  Lancaster 
was  carefully  insisted  ou,  and  that  be  was  publicly 
represented  as  the  true  and  only  heir  by  right  of 
inheritance. 

The  parliament,  therefore,  aware  of  their  danger, 
were  determined  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the 
precipice  which  lay  before  them.  They  could  not 
avoid  ratifying  the  articles  of  marriage,  which  were 
drawn  very  favourably  for  England;  but  they  de- 
clined the  passing  of  any  such  law  as  the  chancel- 
lor pointed  out  to  them  :  they  would  not  so  much  as 
declare  it  treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death 
of  the  queen's  husband,  while  she  was  alive;  and 
a  bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  was  laid  aside 
after  the  first  reading.  The  more  effectuallv  to 
cut  off  Philip's  hopes  of  possessing  any  authority 
ill  England,  tliey  passed  a  law  in  which  they  de- 
clared, "  That  her  majesty,  as  their  only  queen, 
should  solely,  and  as  a  sole  queen,  enjoy  the  crown 
anil  sovereignty  of  her  realms,  with  all  the  pre- 
eminences, dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging, 
in  as  large  and  ample  a  manner  after  her  maN 
riage  as  before,  without  any  title  or  claim  ac 
cruing  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  either  as  tenant 
by  courtesy  of  che  realm,  or  by  any  other  means." 

A  law  passed  in  this  parliament  for  re-erecting 
the  bishopric  of  Durham,  which  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  last  parliament  of  Edward.  The  queen 
had  already,  by  an  exertion  of  her  power,  put  Ton- 
stal  in  possession  of  that  see :  but  though  it  was 
usual  at  that  time  for  the  crown  to  assume  authority 
which  might  seem  entirely  legislative,  it  was  always 
deemed  more  safe  and  satisfactory  to  procure  the 
sanction  of  parliament.  Bills  were  introduced  for 
suppressing  heterodox  opinions  contained  in  books, 
and  for  reviving  the  law  of  the  six  articles,  together 
with  those  against  the  Lollards,  and  against  heresy 
and  erroneous  preaching :  but  none  of  these  laws 
could  pass  the  two  houses;  a  proof  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  reserves  even  in  their  concessions  wilh 
regard  to  religion,  about  which  they  seem  to  have 
been  loss  scrupulous.  The  queen,  theieforc,  finding 
that  they  would  not  serve  all  her  purposes,  finished 
the  session  by  dissolving  them. 

Mary's  thoughts  were  now  entirely  employed 
about  receiving  Don  Philip,  whose  arrival  she 
hourly  and  impatiently  expected. 

We  have  omitted  the  statements  of  the  queen's 
jietty  and  vain  agitations  at  the  delay  of  the  arrival 
of  Philip,  because  they  are  all  taken  from  the 
French  ambassador's  dispatches,  and  are  evidently 
party  exaggerations.  It  may  be  permitted  an  im- 
partial searcher  alter  facts,  to  express  regret  at  the 
despicable  and  shameless  manner  in  which  this  part 
of  history  is  jicnned  by  writers  on  both  sides.  Truth 
seems  to  be  utterly  abandoned  the  instant  that  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  a  theory,  or  militates  against 
the  side  the  historian  may  choose  to  advocate.  Lin- 
giird  and  Hume  are  both  equally  untrustworthy, 
where  they  think  sophistry  will  support  them  ;  the 
one  in  defence  of  superstition,  and  the  other  in 
sneering  at  bigotry.  The  latter,  however,  is  not 
always  unjust ;  anil  the  former  ever  retains  that 
graphic  style,  which  gives  an  unequallc<l  life  and 
force  to  his  narration.  We  give  the  Doctor's  ac- 
count r)f  the  arrival  of  Philip  the  catholic  king. 

"  He  had  sailed  fnom  Corunna,  and  in  four  days 
came  witliin  sight  of  Southam])toii,  escorted  by  the 
'lombinert  fleets  of  England,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sjiain.  Tlie  next  morning  the  lords  of  the  council, 
With  a  numerous  retinue,  proceeded  to  the  fleet. 
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and  Philip,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Alva  and 
Medina  Celi,  the  admiral  of  Castile,  and  Don  Ruy 
Gomez,  his  governor,  entered  the  royal  yacht,  where 
he  was  received  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the 
earls  of  Arundel,  Shrewsbury,  and  Derby.  He 
had  already  sworn  to  the  articles  of  the  marriage 
treaty,  in  presence  of  the  lords  Bedford  and  Fitz- 
water,  the  English  ambassadors :  he  now  took  an 
oath  before  the  council,  to  observe  the  laws,  customs, 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.  The  moment  he  set  his 
foot  on  the  beach,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of 
the  garter,  and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  by  the  bat- 
teries and  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  queen  had 
sent  him  a  Spanish  genet,  richly  caparisoned  :  and 
as  he  rode  first  to  the  church  and  thence  to  his 
lodging,  the  people  crowded  around  him  to  see  the 
husband  of  their  sovereign.  His  youth,  the  grace 
of  his  person,  the  pleasure  displayed  in  his  counte- 
nance, charmed  the  spectators  :  they  saluted  him 
with  cries  of  '  God  save  your  grace,'  and  he  turn- 
ing on  either  side,  expressed  his  thankfulness  foi 
their  congratulations.  Before  he  dismissed  the 
English  lords,  he  addressed  them  in  a  Latin  speech. 
It  was  not,  he  said,  want  of  men  or  money  that 
had  drawn  him  from  his  native  country.  But  God 
had  called  him  to  marry  their  virtuous  sovereign, 
and  he  was  come  to  live  among  them,  not  as  a  fo- 
reigner, but  as  a  native  Englishman.  He  received 
with  pleasure  their  assurances  of  faith  and  loyalty; 
and  promised  in  return,  that  they  should  always 
find  him  a  grateful,  affable,  and  affectionate  prince. 
Then  turning  to  the  Spanish  lords,  he  expressed  a 
wish  that,  while  they  remained  in  England,  they 
would  conform  to  the  customs  of  England  ;  and,  to 
give  the  example,  drank  farewell  to  the  company 
in  a  tankard  of  ale,  a  beverage,  which  be  then 
tasted  for  the  first  time. 

"  Philip,  before  he  left  Southampton,  ordered  his 
fleet  to  sail  to  Flanders,  and  sent  the  queen  a  pre- 
sent of  jewels,  valued  at  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  On  the  festival  of  St.  James,  the  patron 
saint  of  Spain,  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Winchester,  (July  25,  1554) 
before  crowds  of  noblemen,  collected  from  every 
part  of  Christendom,  and  with  a  magnificence  which 
has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Immediately  before 
the  ceremony  Figucroa,  an  imperial  counsellor,  pre- 
sented to  Gardiner,  the  officiating  prelate,  two  in- 
struments, from  which  he  said  it  would  appear  that 
his  sovereign,  thinking  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  so 
great  a  queen  to  marry  one  who  was  not  a  king,  had 
resigned  to  his  son  the  crown  of  Naples  with  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  The  bishop,  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  marriage  ceremony,  read  aloud  these  cessions 
and  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  After  the  mass,  the 
king  and  queen  left  the  church,  under  a  canopy, 
walking  hand  in  hand,  Mary,  on  the  right  and 
Philip  on  the  left,  with  two  naked  swords  borne  be- 
fore them.  They  dined  in  public,  in  the  episcopal 
palace;  no  one  but  the  bishop  dined  at  the  same 
table  with  the  king  and  queen  ;  on  one  side  was 
placed  a  cupboard  containing  for  show,  ninety-six 
large  vases  of  gold  and  silver :  as  soon  as  the  din- 
ner was  over,  the  tables  were  removed  ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing.  Several  subse- 
(juent  days  were  devoted  to  feastings  and  rejoicings. 
From  Winchester  the  royal  pair  proceeded,  by  slow 
journeys,  to  Windsor  and  the  metropolis.  The  city 
had  been  beautified  at  considerable  e.xpeuse,  and 
ihe  most  splendid  pageants  had  been  devised  to  wel- 
come their  arrival.  If  external  appearances  could 
be  taken  for  proofs  of  internal  feeling,  the  king  and 


queen  might  justly  flatter  themselves  they  reigned 
in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  their  subjects." 

Our  other  historians  do  not  give  so  flattering  an 
account  of  Philip  and  of  these  ceremonies.  Mack- 
intosh, one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  protestant 
writers,  sajs,  "The  countenance  and  form  of  the 
prince  were  in  his  youth  not  devoid  of  symmetry, 
and  began  to  show  marks  of  his  firm  and  sagacious 
mind  ;  but  the  stately  reserve  of  his  Spanish  man- 
ners did  not  lessen  the  repugnance  of  the  English 
people  to  the  marriage.  '  No  English  lord  remained 
at  court  but  Gardiner.  When  the  king  and  queen 
removed  to  Hampton-court,  the  hall-door  was  con- 
tinually shut,  so  that  no  man  might  enter  unless  his 
errand  were  first  known,  which  seemed  strange  to 
Englishmen.'  In  September  a  proclamation  en 
joining  all  vagabonds,  and  servants  out  of  place,  to 
quit  London  in  five  days,  bore  marks  of  the  like 
gloomy  distrust." 

Mary  summoned  a  new  parliament,  in  hopes  oi 
finding  them  entirely  compliant ;  and  that  she  might 
acquire  the  greater  authority  over  them,  she  imi- 
tated the  precedent  of  the  former  reign,  and  wrote 
circular  letters,  directing  a  proper  choice  of  mem- 
bers. The  zeal  of  the  catholics,  the  influence  of 
Spanish  gold,  the  powers  of  prerogative,  the  discou- 
ragement of  the  gentry,  particularly  of  the  protes- 
tants ;  all  these  causes  seconding  the  intrigues  of 
Gardiner,  had  procured  her  a  house  of  commons, 
which  was  in  a  great  measure  to  her  satisfaction  , 
and  it  was  thought,  from  the  disposition  of  the  na- 
tion, that  she  might  now  safely  omit,  on  her  as- 
sembling the  parliament,  the  title  of  "  supreme 
head  of  the  church,"  though  inseparably  annexed 
by  law  to  the  crown  of  England.  Cardinal  Pole 
bad  arrived  in  Flanders,  invested  with  legantine 
powers  from  the  pope  :  in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  his  arrival  in  England,  the  parliament  passed  an 
act  reversing  his  attainder,  and  restoring  his  blood; 
and  the  queen,  dispensing  with  the  old  statute  of 
provisors,  granted  him  permission  to  act  as  legate. 
The  cardinal  came  over ;  and  after  being  intro- 
duced to  the  king  and  queen,  he  invited  the  parlia- 
ment to  reconcile  themselves  and  the  kingdom  to 
the  apostolic  sec,  from  which  they  had  been  so  long 
and  so  unhappily  divided.  This  message  was  taken 
in  good  part ;  and  both  houses  voted  an  address  to 
Philip  and  Mary,  acknowledging  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  a  most  horrible  defection  from  the  true 
church  ;  professing  a  sincere  repentance  for  their 
past  transgressions ;  declaring  their  resolution  to 
repeal  all  laws  enacted  in  prejudice  of  the  church  of 
Rome  ;  and  praying  their  majesties,  that  since  they 
were  happily  uninfected  with  that  criminal  schism, 
they  would  intercede  with  the  holy  father  for  the  ab- 
solution and  forgiveness  of  their  penitent  subjects. 
The  request  was  easily  granted.  The  legate,  in  the 
name  of  his  holiness,  gave  the  parliament  and  king- 
dom absolution,  freed  them  from  all  censures,  and 
received  them  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
The  pope,  then  Julius  III.,  being  informed  of  these 
transactions,  said  that  it  was  an  unexampled  in- 
stance of  his  felicity  to  receive  thanks  from  the 
English  for  allowing  them  to  do  what  he  ought  to 
give  them  thanks  for  performing. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  zeal  of  those  times 
for  and  against  popery,  the  object  always  uppermost 
with  the  nobihty  and  gentry  was  their  money 
and  estates:  they  were  not  brought  to  make  these 
concessions  in  favour  of  Rome,  till  they  had  re- 
ceived repeated  assurances,  from  the  pope  as  well 
as  the  queen,  that  the  plunder  which  they  had  made 
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on  the  ecclesiastics  should  never  be  inquired  into  ; 
and  that  the  abbey  and  chuich  lands  should  remain 
with  the  present  possessors.  But  not  tru-ling  alto- 
gether to  these  promises,  the  parliament  took  care 
in  the  law  itself,  by  which  they  re|)ealcd  the  former 
statutes  enacted  against  the  pope's  authority,  to  in- 
sert a  clause,  in  which,  besides  bestowing  validity 
on  all  marriages  celebrated  during  the  schism,  and 
fixing  the  right  of  incumbents  to  their  benefices, 
thev  <^ave  security  to  the  possessors  of  church  lands, 
and  freed  them  from  all  danger  of  ecclesiastical 
censures.  The  convocation  also,  in  order  to  remove 
ajjpreheusions  on  that  head,  were  induced  to  present 
a  ))etition  to  the  same  purpose  ;  and  the  legate,  in 
his  master's  name,  ratified  all  these  transactions.  It 
now  appeared  that  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  queen  and  king,  the  power  of  the  papacy  was 
efTectually  suppressed  in  England,  and  invincible 
barriers  fi.xed  against  its  re-est.iblishment.  For 
though  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastics  was  for 
the  present  restored,  their  property,  on  which  their 
power  much  depended,  was  irretrievably  lost,  and 
no  hopes  remained  of  recovering  it.  Even  these 
arbitrary,  powerful,  and  bigotted  princes,  while  the 
transactions  were  yet  recent,  could  not  regain  to  the 
church  her  possessions  so  lately  ravished  from  her; 
and  no  expedients  were  left  to  the  clergy  for  en- 
riching themselves,  but  those  which  they  had  at  first 
practised,  and  which  had  required  many  ages  of 
ignorance,  barbarism,  and  superstition  to  produce 
their  effect  on  mankind. 

The  pope  at  first  gave  Cardinal  Pole  powers  to 
transact  only  with  regard  to  the  past  fruits  of  the 
church  lands  ;  but  being  admonished  of  the  danger 
attending  any  attempt  towards  a  resumption  of  the 
lands,  he  enlarged  the  cardinal's  powers,  and  granted 
him  authority  to  insure  the  future  possession  of  the 
church  lands  to  the  present  proprietors.  There  was 
only  one  clause  in  the  cardinal's  powers  that  has 
given  occasion  for  some  speculation.  An  exception 
was  made  of  such  cases  as  Pole  should  think  im- 
portant enough  to  merit  the  being  comnmnicated  lo 
the  holy  sec.  But  Pole  simply  ratified  the  possession 
of  all  the  church  lands  ;  and  his  commission  had 
given  him  full  powers  to  that  purpose.  It  is  true 
some  councils  have  declared,  that  it  exceeds  even 
the  power  of  the  pope,  to  alienate  any  church  lands; 
and  the  pope,  according  to  his  convenience,  or 
power,  may  either  adhere  to  or  recede  from  this  de- 
claration. But  every  year  gave  solidity  to  the  right 
)f  the  proprietors  of  church  lands,  and  diminished 
the  authority  of  the  popes ;  so  that  men's  dread  of 
popery  in  subsequent  times  was  more  founded  on 
party  or  religious  zeal,  than  on  very  solid  reasons. 

The  parliament  having  secured  their  own  pos- 
sessions, were  more  indifferent  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion, or  even  to  the  lives  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
they  revived  the  old  sanguinary  laws  against  he- 
retic, which  had  been  rejected  in. the  former  parlia- 
ment:  they  also  enacted  several  statutes  again.st 
seditious  words  and  rumours;  and  they  made  it 
treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the  death  of  Philip 
during  his  marriage  with  the  queen.  Each  parlia- 
ment hithirto  had  been  induced  to  go  a  step  further 
than  their  predecessors ;  but  none  of  them  had^  en- 
tirely lout  all  regard  to  national  interests.  Their 
hatred  again* I  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  their  suspi- 
cion ■>(  l*hilip'»  pretensions,  still  prevailed  ;  and 
though  the  quocn  attempted  to  get  her  husband  de- 
clared presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  to  have 
the  ailmmistraliun  put  into  bit  hands,  she  failed  in 
all  her  rri'l<-.ivotir.,  and  cciild  rot  even  prcci:re  the 


parliament's  consent  to  his  coronation.  All  attempts 
likewise  to  obtain  subsidies  from  the  commons,  in 
order  to  support  the  emperor  in  his  war  against 
France,  proved  fruitless  :  the  usual  animosity  and 
jealousy  of  the  English  against  that  kingdom  seemed 
to  have  given  place  for  the  present  to  like  passions 
against  Spain.  Philip,  sensible  of  the  prepossessions 
entertained  against  him,  endeavoured  to  acquire  po- 
pularity by  procuring  the  release  of  several  prison- 
ers of  distinction  ;  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  Sir  (leorgc 
Harper,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  Sir  Edmond 
Warner,  Sir  William  St.  Lo,  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold, 
Harrington,  Tremaine,  who  had  been  confined  from 
the  suspicions  or  resentment  of  the  court.  But  no. 
thing  was  more  agreeable  to  the  nation  than  hia 
protecting  the  Lady  Elizabeth  from  the  animosity 
of  the  queen,  and  rcstorinp'  her  to  liberty.  This 
measure  was  not  the  effect  of  any  generosity  in 
Philip,  a  sentiment  of  which  he  was  wholly  destitute; 
but  of  a  refined  policy,  which  made  him  foresee, 
that  if  that  princess  were  put  to  death,  the  next 
lawful  heir  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose  succession 
would  for  ever  annex  England  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Courteney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  also  reaped 
some  benefit  from  Philip's  affectation  of  popularity, 
and  recovered  his  liberty  :  but  that  nobleman,  find- 
ing himself  exposed  to  suspicion,  begged  permission 
to  travel;  and  he  soon  after  died  at  Padua,  from 
poison,  as  it  is  pretended,  given  him  by  the  Imperi- 
alists. He  was  the  eleventh  and  last  earl  of  Devon- 
shire of  that  noble  family,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  Europe. 

The  queen's  extreme  desire  of  having  issue,  made 
her  fondly  give  credit  to  any  appearance  of  preg- 
nancy ;  and  upon  one  of  these  deceitful  conjectures 
dispatches  were  sent  to  inform  foreign  courts  of  this 
event:  orders  were  issued  to  give  public  thanks: 
great  rejoicings  were  made  :  the  family  of  the  young 
prince  was  already  settled;  for  the  catholics  held 
themselves  assured  that  the  child  was  to  be  a  male  : 
and  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  made  public  prayers 
to  be  said,  that  Heaven  would  please  to  render  him 
beautiful,  vigorous,  and  witty.  But  the  nation  still 
remained  somewhat  incredulous;  and  men  were 
persuaded  that  the  queen  laboured  under  infirmities 
which  rendered  her  incapable  of  having  children. 
Her  infant  proved  only  the  commencement  of  a 
dropsy,  which  the  disordered  state  of  her  health  had 
broughl  upon  her.  The  belief,  howe.ver,  of  her 
pregnancy  was  upheld  with  all  possible  care;  and 
was  one  artifice  by  which  Philip  endeavoured  to 
support  his  authority  in  the  kingdom.  The  parlia- 
inent  passeil  a  law,  which  in  case  of  the  queen's  de- 
mise, appointed  him  protector  during  the  minority  ; 
and  the  king  and  queen,  finding  they  could  obtuin 
no  further  concessions,  came  unexpectedly  to  West 
minster  and  dissolved  them. 

There  happened  an  incident  this  session  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house,  dissatisfied  with  the  mea- 
sures of  the  parliament,  but  finding  themselves  un- 
able to  prevent  them,  made  a  secession  in  order  to 
show  their  disapprobation,  and  refused  any  longer 
to  attend  the  house.  For  this  instance  of  contu- 
macy I  hey  were  indicted  in  the  King's-bench  after 
the  dissolution  of  parliament:  six  of  them  submitted 
to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  paid  their  lines:  the 
re^t  traversed;  and  tin;  queen  died  before  the  uflair 
was  brought  to  an  issue.  Judging  of  the  matter  by 
the  subsequent  claims  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and,  indeed,  by  the  true  principles  of  free  govern- 
incnf,  this  attempt  of  the  queen's  ministers  must  ne 
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regarded  as  a  breach  of  privilege ;  but  it  gave  little 
umbrage  at  the  time,  and  was  never  called  in  ques- 
tion by  any  house  of  commons  which  afterwards 
sat  during  this  reign.  The  count  of  Noailles,  the 
French  ambassador,  says,  that  the  queen  threw 
several  members  into  prison  for  their  freedom  of 
speech. 


CHAP.  XLI. 


Beasons  for  and  against  Toleratioyt— Persecutions — 
A  Parliament — The  Queen's  Extortions — The  Em- 
peror resigns  his  Crown — Execution  of  Cranmer — 
War  with  France — Battle  of  St.  Quintin — Calais 
taken  by  the  French — Affairs  of  Scotland — Mar- 
riage of  the  Dauphin  and  the  Queen  of  Scots — A 
Parliament — Death  of  the  Qitee'i. 

The  success  which  Gardiner,  from  his  cautious 
and  prudent  conduct,  had  met  with  in  governing 
the  parliament,  and  engaging  them  to  concur  both 
in  the  Spanish  match,  and  in  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  religion,  two  points  to  which  it  was 
believed  they  bore  an  extreme  aversion,  had  so 
raised  his  character  for  wisdom,  and  policy,  that 
his  opinion  was  received  as  an  oracle  in  the  coun- 
cil; and  his  authority,  as  it  was  always  great  in  his 
own  party,  no  longer  suffered  any  opposition  or 
control.  Cardinal  Pole  himself,  though  more  be- 
loved on  account  of  his  virtue  and  candour,  and 
though  superior  in  birth  and  station,  had  not  equal 
weight  in  public  deliberations  ;  and  while  his  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  humanity  were  extremely  respected, 
he  was  represented  more  as  a  good  man  than  a  great 
minister.  A  very  important  question  was  frequently 
de,bated  before  the  queen  and  council  by  these  two 
ecclesiastics ;  whether  the  laws  lately  revived 
against  heretics  should  be  put  in  execution,  or 
should  only  be  employed  to  restrain  by  terror  the 
bold  attempts  of  these  zealots  ?  Pole  was  very 
sincere  in  his  religious  principles ;  and  though  his 
moderation  had  made  him  be  suspected  at  Rome  of 
a  tendency  towards  Lutheranism,  he  was  seriously 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  catholic  doctrines, 
and  thought  that  no  consideration  of  policy  ought  to 
come  in  competition  with  such  important  interests. 
Gardiner,  on  the  contrary,  had  always  made  his 
religion  subservient  to  his  schemes  of  safety  or  ad- 
vancement; and  by  his  unlimited  complaisance  to 
Henry,  he  had  shown  that  had  he  not  been  pushed 
to  extremity  under  the  late  minority,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles 
to  the  established  theology.  This  was  the  well- 
known  character  of  these  two  great  counsellors ; 
yet  such  is  the  prevalence  of  temper  above  system, 
that  the  benevolent  disposition  of  Pole  led  him  to 
advise  a  toleration  of  the  heretical  tenets  which  he 
highly  blamed;  while  the  severe  manner.^  of  Gar- 
diner inclined  him  to  support  by  persecution  that 
religion  which  at  the  bottom  he  regarded  with  great 
indifference.  This  circumstance  of  public  conduct 
was  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  from  being  the 
object  of  deliberation  in  the  council,  it  soon  became 
the  subject  of  discourse  throughout  the  nation.  We 
shall  relate,  in  a  few  words,  the  topics  by  which 
each  side  supported,  or  might  have  supported,  their 
scheme  of  policy  ;  and  shall  display  the  opposite 
reasons,  which  have  been  employed  with  regard  to 
an  argument  that  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  be,  so 
much  canvassed.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  as  Mackintosh  observes,  that  the  arguments 


put  into  the  mouths  of  these  two  statesmen,  are  but 
ingenious  inventions  of  Hume  to  give  the  usual 
arguments  on  each  side  the  question.  We  retain 
them  as  an  excellent  statement  of  the  disputation. 

The  practice  of  persecution,  said  the  defenders  of 
Pole's  opinion,  is  the  scandal  of  all  religion ;  and 
the  theological  animosity,  so  fierce  and  violent,  far 
from  being  an  argument  of  men's  conviction  in 
their  opposite  sects,  is  a  certain  proof  that  they 
have  nev6r  reached  any  serious  persuasion  with  re- 
gard to  those  remote  and  sublime  subjects.  Even 
those  who  are  the  most  impatient  of  contradiction 
in  other  controversies,  are  mild  and  moderate  in 
comparison  of  polemical  divines;  and  wherever  a 
man's  knowledge  and  experience  give  him  a  perfect 
assurance  in  his  own  opinion,  he  regards  with  con- 
tempt, rather  than  anger,  the  opposition  and  mis- 
takes of  others.  But  while  men  zealously  maintain 
what  they  neither  clearly  comprehend  nor  entirely 
believe,  they  are  shaken  in  their  imagined  faith  by 
the  opposite  persuasion,  or  even  doubts,  of  other 
men;  and  vent  on  their  antagonists  that  impa- 
tience which  is  the  natural  result  of  so  disagreeable 
a  state  of  the  understanding.  They  then  easily 
embrace  any  pretence  for  representing  opponents 
as  impious  and  profane ;  and  if  they  can  also 
find  a  colour  for  connecting  this  violence  with  the 
interests  of  civil  government,  they  can  no  longer  be 
restrained  from  giving  uncontrolled  scope  to  ven- 
geance and  resentment.  But  surely  never  enter- 
prise was  more  unfortunate  than  that  of  founding 
persecution  upon  policy,  or  endeavouring,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  to  settle  an  entire  uniformity  of  opi- 
nion in  questions  which  of  all  others  are  least  sub- 
jected to  the  criterion  of  human  reason.  The  uni- 
versal and  uncontradicted  prevalence  of  one  opinion 
in  religious  subjects  can  be  owing  at  first  to  the 
stupid  ignorance  alone  and  barbarism  of  the  people, 
who  never  indulge  themselves  in  any  speculatioE 
or  inquiry;  and  there  is  no  expedient  for  maintain- 
ing that  uniformity,  so  fondly  sought  after,  but  by 
banishing  for  ever  ;i!l  curiosity  and  all  improvement 
in  science  and  cultivation.  It  may  not,  indeed, 
appear  difficult  to  check,  by  a  steady  severity,  the 
first  beginnings  of  controversy;  but  besides  that 
this  policy  exposes  for  ever  the  people  to  all  the 
abject  terrors  of  superstition,  and  the  magistrate  to 
the  endless  encroachments  of  ecclesiastics,  it  also 
renders  men  so  delicate  that  they  can  never  endure 
to  hear  of  opposition ;  and  they  will  sometimes 
pay  dearly  for  that  false  tranquillity  in  which  they 
have  been  so  long  indulged.  As  healthful  bodies  are 
ruined  by  too  nice  a  regimen,  and  are  thereby  ren- 
dered incapable  of  bearing  the  unavoidable  incidents 
of  human  life  ;  a  people  who  never  were  allowed  to 
imagine  that  their  principles  could  be  contested,  fly 
out  into  the  most  outrageous  violence  when  any 
event,  (and  such  events  are  common)  produces  a 
faction  among  their  clergy,  and  gives  rise  to  any 
difference  in  tenet  or  opinion.  Bnt  whatever  may 
be  said  in  favour  of  suppressing,  by  persecution,  the 
first  beginnings  of  heresy,  no  solid  argument  can 
be  alleged  for  extending  severity  towards  multi- 
tudes, or  endeavouring  by  capital  punishments  to 
extirpate  an  opinion  which  has  diffused  itself  among 
men  of  every  rank  and  station.  Besides  the  ex- 
treme barbarity  of  such  an  attempt,  it  commonly 
proves  ineffectual  to  the  purpose  intended ;  and 
serves  only  to  make  men  more  obstinate  in  their 
persuasion,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  pro- 
selytes. The  melancholy  with  which  the  fear  of 
death,  torture,  and  persecution  inspires  the  sectarieo, 
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is  the  proper  dispojition  for  fostering  reli(;ious 
real :  the  prospect  of  eternal  rewards,  when  brought 
near,  overpowers  the  dread  of  temporal  punish- 
ments: the  glory  of  martyrdom  stimulates  all  the 
more  furious  zealots,  especially  the  leaders  and 
preachers:  where  a  violent  animosity  is  excited  by 
oppression,  men  naturally  pass  from  hating  the  per- 
sons of  their  tyrants,  to  a  more  violent  abhorrence 
of  their  doctrines  :  and  the  spectators,  moved  with 
piiy  towards  the  supposed  martyrs,  are  easily  se- 
duced to  embrace  those  principles  which  can  inspire 
men  with  a  constancy  that  appears  almost  superna- 
tural. Open  the  door  to  toleration,  mutual  hatred 
relaxes  among  the  sectaries  ;  their  attachment  to 
their  particular  modes  of  religion  decays;  the  com- 
mon occupations  and  pleasures  of  life  succeed  to  the 
acrimony  of  disputation  ;  and  the  same  man  who  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  braved  flames  and 
tortures,  is  induced  to  change  his  sect  from  the 
smallest  prospect  of  favour  and  advancement,  or 
even  from  the  frivolous  hope  of  becoming  more 
fashionable  in  his  principles.  If  any  exception  can 
be  admitted  to  this  maxim  of  toleration,  it  will  onlv 
be  where  a  theology  altogether  new,  nowise  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  religion  of  the  state,  is 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  may  easily  at 
one  blow  be  eradicated,  without  leaving  the  seeds 
of  future  innovation.  But  as  this  exception  would 
imply  s!>me  apology  for  the  ancient  pagan  persecu- 
tions, or  for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  in  China 
and  Japan  ;  it  ought  surely,  on  account  of  this  de- 
tested consequence,  to  be  rather  buried  in  eternal 
silence  and  oblivion. 

Though  these  arguments  appear  entirely  satis- 
factory, yet  such  is  the  subtlety  of  human  wit,  that 
Gardiner  and  the  other  enemies  to  toleration  were 
not  reduced  to  silence  ;  and  they  still  found  topics 
on  which  to  maintain  the  controversy.  The  doctrine, 
*aid  they,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  is  founded  on 
the  most  flagrant  imjiiety,  and  supposes  such  an  in- 
difference among  all  religions,  such  an  obscurity  in 
theological  doctrines,  as  to  render  the  church  and 
magistrate  incapable  of  distinguishing  with  cer- 
tainty the  dictates  of  Heaven  from  the  mere  fictions 
of  human  imagination.  If  the  Divinity  reveals 
principles  to  mankind,  he  will  surely  give  a  criterion 
by  which  ihey  may  be  ascertained  ;  and  a  prince, 
who  knowingly  allows  these  principles  to  be  per- 
verted or  adulterated,  is  infinitely  more  criminal 
than  if  he  gave  permission  for  the  vending  of  poison 
un4er  the  shape  of  food  to  all  his  subjects.  Perse- 
cution may,  indeed,  secin  better  calculated  to  make 
hypocrites  than  ronvertu;  but  experience  teaches 
us,  that  th<'  habits  of  hypocrisy  often  turn  into 
reality  ;  and  the  children,  at  least,  ignorant  of  the 
dissimulation  of  their  parents,  may  happily  be  edu- 
cated in  more  orthodox  tenets.  It  is  absurd,  in  op- 
position to  considerations  of  such  unspeakable  im- 
piirtaiice,  to  jilt-ad  the  temporal  and  frivolous  intc- 
r<-st»  of  civil  society  :  and  if  matters  be  thoroughly 
i-xamined,  even  that  topic  will  not  appear  so  uni- 
versally certain  in  favoor  of  toleration  as  by  some 
it  is  represented.  Where  sects  arise,  whose  funda- 
mental principle  on  all  sides  is  to  execrate,  and 
a'jhor,  and  damn,  and  rxtirjiate  each  other,  what 
choice  has  the  magistrate  left,  but  to  take  part,  and 
by  rendering  one  sect  entirely  prevalent,  restore, 
mt  least  for  a  time,  the  public  tranquillity  ?  The 
political  bmly,  being  here  sickly,  must  not  be  treated 
a*  if  it  were  in  a  state  of  sound  health;  and  an 
ffTectual  neutrality  in  the  prince,  or  even  a  coot  pre- 
ference, may  Mrnre  only  to  encourage  the  hopc.<t  of 


all  the  sects,  and  keep  alive  their  animosity.  The 
protestants,  far  from  tolerating  the  religion  of  their 
ancestors,  regard  it  as  an  impious  and  detestable 
idolatry  ;  and  during  the  late  minority,  when  they 
were  entirely  masters,  they  enacted  very  severe 
though  not  capital  punishments  against  all  exercise 
of  the  catholic  worship,  and  even  against  such  as 
barely  abstained  from  their  profane  rites  and  sacra- 
ments. Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  their  endea- 
vours to  secure  an  imagined  orthodoxy  by  the  most 
rigorous  executions  :  Calvin  has  burned  Servetus  at 
Geneva  :  Cranmer  brought  Arians  and  Anabaptists 
to  the  stake:  and  if  persecution  of  any  kind  be  ad- 
mitted, the  most  bloody  and  violent  will  surely  be 
allowed  the  most  justifiable,  as  the  most  effectual. 
Imprisonments,  fines,  confiscations,  whippings,  serve 
only  to  irritate  the  sects,  without  disabling  them 
from  resistance  :  but  the  stake,  the  wheel,  and  the 
gibbet,  must  soon  terminate  in  the  extirpation  or 
banishment  of  all  the  heretics  inclined  to  give  dis- 
turbance, and  in  the  entire  silence  and  submission 
of  the  rest. 

Arguments  of  this  kind  being  more  agreeable  to 
the  cruel  bigotry  of  Mary  and  Philip,  were  better 
received  ;  and  it  was  determined  to  let  loose  the 
laws  in  their  full  vigour  against  the  reformed  reli- 
gion ;  and  England  was  soon  filled  with  scenes  of 
horror,  which  have  ever  since  rendered  the  catholic 
religion  the  object  of  popular  detestation,  and  which 
prove,  that  no  human  depravity  can  equal  revenge 
and  crucify  covered  with  the  mantle  of  religion. 

The  persecutions  began  with  Rogers,  prebendary 
of  St.  Paul's,  a  man  eminent  in  his  party  for  virtue 
as  well  as  for  learning.  Gardiner's  plan  was  first 
to  attack  men  of  that  character,  whom  he  hoped 
terror  would  bend  to  submission,  and  whose  example 
either  of  punishment  or  recantation,  would  natu- 
rally have  influence  on  the  multitude  :  but  he  found 
a  perseverance  and  courage  in  Rogers,  which  it 
may  seem  strange  to  find  in  human  nature,  and  of 
which  all  ages  and  all  sects  do  nevertheless  furnish 
mciny  examples.  Rogers,  beside  the  care  of  his 
own  preservation,  lay  under  other  powerful  tempta- 
tions to  compliance  :  he  had  a  wife  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved,  and  ten  childr^-n;  yet  such  was  his 
serenity  after  his  condemnation,  that  the  gaolers,  it 
is  said,  waked  him  from  a  sound  sleep  when  the 
hour  of  his  execution  approached.  He  had  desired 
to  see  his  wife  before  he  died  ;  but  Gardiner  told  him 
that  he  was  a  priest,  and  could  not  possibly  have  a 
wife;  thus  joining  insult  to  cruelty.  Rogers  was 
burnt  in  Smithfield. 

Hooper,  bisliop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  tried  at 
the  same  time  with  Rogers ;  but  was  sent  to  his  own 
diocese  to  be  executed.  This  circumstance  was  C(m- 
trived  to  strike  the  greater  terror  into  his  flock;  but 
it  was  a  source  of  consolation  to  Hooper,  who  re- 
joiced in  giving  testimony  by  his  death  to  that  doc- 
trine which  ho  had  formerly  preached  among  them 
When  he  was  tied  to  the  slake,  a  stool  was  set  be- 
fore him,  and  the  queen's  pardon  laid  upon  it, 
which  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  merit  by  a  re- 
cantation: but  he  ordered  it  to  be  removed;  t-ld 
cheerfully  prepared  himself  for  that  dreadful  pu- 
nishment to  which  he  was  sentenced.  He  suft'ered 
it  in  its  full  severity  :  the  wind,  which  was  violent, 
blew  the  flame  of  the  reeds  from  his  body  :  the 
fagots  were  green,  and  did  not  kindle  easily :  all  his 
lower  jiarts  were  consumed  before  his  vitals  were 
attacked,  one  of  his  hands  dropped  ofT:  with  the 
other  he  continued  to  beat  his  breast:  he  was  heard 
to  pray  and  to  exhort  the  people  ;  till  his  tongue, 
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swollen  with  the  violence  of  his  agony,  could  no 
longer  permit  him  utterance.  He  was  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  in  torture,  which  he  bore  with  inflexible 
constancy. 

Sanders  was  burned  at  Coventry :  a  pardon  was 
also  offered  him;  but  he  rejected  it,  and  embraced 
the  stake,  saying,  "Welcome  the  cross  of  Christ! 
welcome  everlastins;  life  !"  Taylor,  parson  of  Had- 
ley,  was  punished  by  fire  in  that  place,  surrounded 
by  his  ancient  friends  and  parishioners.  When 
tied  to  the  stake,  he  rehearsed  a  psalm  in  English  ; 
one  of  his  guards  struck  him  in  the  mouth,  and  bade 
him  speak  Latin  :  another,  in  a  rage,  gave  him  a 
blow  ou  the  head  with  his  halberd,  which  happily 
put  an  end  to  his  torments. 

Tnere  was  one  Philpot,  archdeacon  of  Winches- 
ter, inflamed  with  such  zeal  for  orthodo.xy,  that 
having  been  engaged  in  dispute  with  an  Arian,  he 
spit  in  his  adversary's  face  to  show  the  great  detes- 
tation which  he  had  entertained  against  that  heresy. 
He  afterwards  wrote  a  treatise  to  justify  this  un- 
mannerly expression  of  zeal :  he  said,  that  he  was 
led  to  it  in  order  to  relieve  the  sorrow  conceived 
from  such  horrid  blasphemy,  and  to  signify  how  un- 
worthy such  a  miscreant  was  of  being  admitted  into 
the  society  of  any  Christian.  Philpot  was  a  pro- 
testant ;  and  falling  now  into  the  hands  of  people  as 
zealous  as  himself,  but  more  powerful,  he  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames,  and  suffered  at  Smithfield. 
It  seems  to  be  almost  a  general  rule,  that  in  all  reli- 
gions except  the  true,  no  man  will  suffer  martyrdom 
who  would  not  also  inflict  it  willingly  on  all  those 
who  differ  from  him.  The  same  zeal  for  speculative 
opinions  is  the  cause  of  both. 

The  crime  for  which  almost  all  the  protestants 
were  condemned  was,  their  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  real  presence.  Gardiner,  who  had  vainly  ex- 
pected that  a  few  examples  would  strike  a  terror  into 
the  reformers,  finding  *he  work  daily  multiply  upon 
him,  devolved  the  invidious  office  on  others,  chiefly 
on  Bonner,  a  man  of  profligate  manners,  and  of  a 
brutal  character,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  tor- 
ments of  the  unhappy  sufferers.  He  was  said  some- 
times to  have  whipped  the  prisoners  ivith  his  own 
hands,  till  he  was  tired  with  the  violence  of  the 
e.xercise  :  he  tore  out  the  beard  of  a  weaver  who  re- 
fused to  relinquish  his  religion  ;  and  that  he  might 
give  him  a  specimen  of  burning,  he  held  his  hand 
to  the  candle  till  the  sinews  and  veins  shrunk  and 
burst. 

It  is  needless  to  be  particular  in  enumerating  all 
the  cruelties  practised  in  England  during  the  course 
of  three  years  that  these  persecutions  lasted  :  the 
savage  barbarity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  patient 
constancy  on  the  other,  are  so  similar  in  all  those 
martyrdoms,  that  the  narrative,  little  agreeable  in 
itself,  would  never  be  relieved  by  any  variety. 
Human  nature  appears  not,  on  any  occasion,  so  de- 
testable, and  at  the  same  time  so  absurd,  as  in  these 
religious  persecutions,  which  sink  men  below  in- 
fernal spirits  in  wickedness,  and  below  the  beasts  in 
folly.  A  few  instances  only  may  be  worth  pre- 
serving, in  Older,  if  possible,  to  warn  zealous  bigots 
for  ever  to  avoid  such  odious  and  such  fruitless 
barbarity 

Ferrar,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  burned  in  his 
own  diocese  ;  and  his  appeal  to  Cardinal  Pole  was 
not  attended  to.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  ;ind 
Latim.er,  formerly  bishop  of  Worcester,  two  prelates 
celebrated  for  learning  and  virtue,  perished  together 
in  the  same  flames  at  Oxford,  and  supported  each 
otiier's   constancy    by   their  mutual  exhortations. 


Laiinier,  when  tied  to  the  stake,  called  to  his  com- 
panion, "  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother;  we  shall  this 
day  kindle  such  a  torch  in  England,  as,  I  trust  in 
God,  shall  never  be  extinguished."  The  executioners 
had  been  so  merciful  (for  that  clemency  may  more 
uaturally  be  ascribed  to  them  than  to  the  religious 
zealots)  as  to  tie  bags  of  gunpowder  about  these  pre- 
lates, in  order  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  tor- 
tures :  the  explosion  immediately  killed  Latimer, 
who  was  in  extreme  old  age ;  Ridley  continued 
alive  during  some  time  in  the  midst  of  the  flames. 

One  Hunter,  a  young  man  of  nineteen,  an  ap- 
prentice, having  been  seduced  by  a  priest  into  a  dis- 
pute, had  unwarily  denied  the  real  presence.  Sen- 
sible of  his  danger,  he  immediately  absconded ;  but 
Bonner  laying  hold  of  his  father,  threatened  him 
with  the  greatest  severities  if  he  did  not  produce  the 
young  man  to  stand  his  trial.  Hunter  hearing  of 
the  vexations  to  which  his  father  was  exposed,  vo- 
luntarily surrendered  himself  to  Bonner,  and  was 
condemned  to  the  flames  by  that  barbarous  prelate. 

Thomas  Haukes,  when  conducted  to  the  stake, 
agreed  with  his  friends,  that  if  he  found  the  torture 
tolerable,  he  would  make  them  a  signal  to  that  pur- 
pose in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  His  zeal  for  the 
cause  in  which  he  suffered  so  supported  him  that  he 
stretched  out  his  arms,  the  signal  agreed  on  ;  and 
in  that  posture  he  expired.  Thi.o  example,  with 
many  others  of  like  constancy,  encouraged  multi 
tudes  not  only  to  suffer,  but  even  to  court  and  aspire 
to  martyrdom. 

The  tender  sex  itself,  as  they  have  commonly 
greater  propensity  to  religion,  produced  many  ex- 
amples of  the  most  inflexible  courage  in  supporting 
the  profession  of  it  against  all  the  fury  of  the  per 
secutors.  One  execution  in  particular  was  attended 
with  circumstances  which,  even  at  that  time,  excited 
astonishment  by  reason  of  their  unusual  barbarity. 
A  woman  in  Guernsey,  being  near  the  time  of  her 
labour  when  brought  to  the  stake,  was  thrown  into 
such  agitation  by  the  torture  that  she  was  delivered 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  im- 
mediately snatched  the  infant  from  the  fire,  and  at- 
tempted to  save  it :  but  a  magistrate  who  stood  by 
ordered  it  to  be  thrown  back  ;  being  determined,  he 
said,  that  nothing  should  survive  which  sprang  from 
so  obstinate  and  heretical  a  parent. 

The  persons  condemned  to  these  punishments 
were  not  convicted  of  teaching,  or  dogmatising, 
contrary  to  the  established  religion:  they  were 
seized  merely  on  suspicion  ;  and  articles  being 
offered  them  to  subscribe,  they  were  immediately 
upon  their  refusal  condemned  to  the  flames.  These 
instances  of  barbarity,  so  unusual  in  the  nation, 
excited  horror;  the  constancy  of  the  martyrs  was  the 
object  of  admiration;  and  as  men  have  a  principle 
of  equity  engraven  in  their  minds  which  even  false 
religion  is  not  able  totally  to  obliterate,  they  were 
shocked  to  see  persons  of  probity,  of  honour,  of 
pious  dispositions,  exposed  to  punishments  more 
severe  than  were  inflicted  on  the  greatest  ruffians 
for  crimes  subversive  of  civil  society.  To  exter- 
minate the  whole  protestant  party  was  known  to 
be  impossible  ;  and  nothing  could  appear  more  ini- 
quitous, than  to  subject  to  torture  the  most  conscien- 
tious and  courageous  among  them,  and  allow  the 
cowards  and  hypocrites  to  escape.  Each  martyrdom, 
therefore,  was  equivalent  to  a  hundred  sermons 
against  popery  ;  and  men  either  avoided  such  horrid 
spectacles,  or  returned  from  them  full  of  a  violent, 
though  secret  indignation  against  the  persecutors. 
Repeated   orders  were    sent  from   the   council  to 
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quicken  the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  in  search- 
ing out  heretics;  and  in  some  places  the  gentry 
were  constrained  to  countenance  by  their  presence 
those  barbarous  executions.  Those  acts  of  violence 
tended  only  to  render  the  Spanish  government  daily 
more  odious ;  and  Philip,  sensible  of  the  hatred 
which  he  incurred,  endeavoured  to  remove  the  rc- 
proacn  from  himself  by  a  very  fiross  artifice  :  he 
ordered  his  confessor  to  deliver  in  his  presence  a 
sermon  in  favour  of  toleration;  a  doctrine  some- 
w-hat  extraordinary  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spanish  friar. 
But  the  court  finding  that  Bonner,  however  shame- 
less and  savage,  would  not  bear  alone  the  whole  in- 
famy, soon  threw  off  the  mask  ;  and  the  unrelenting 
temper  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  of  the  king,  appeared 
without  control.  A  bold  step  was  even  taken  to- 
wards introducing  the  inquisition  into  England.  As 
the  bishop's  courts,  though  extremely  arbitrary,  and 
not  conlined  by  any  ordinary  forms  of  law,  ai)peared 
not  to  be  invested  with  sufficient  power,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed,  by  authority  of  the  queen's 
prerogative,  more  effectually  to  extirpate  heresy. 
Twentv-one  persons  were  named ;  but  any  three 
were  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  whole.  The 
commission  runs  in  these  terms  :  "  That  since  many 
false  rumours  were  published  among  the  subjects, 
and  many  heretical  opinions  were  also  spread  among 
them,  the  commissioners  were  to  inquire  into  those, 
either  by  presentments,  by  witnesses,  or  any  other 
political  way  they  could  devise,  and  to  search  after 
all  heresies  ;  the  bringers  in,  the  sellers,  the  readers 
of  all  heretical  books :  they  were  to  examine  and 
punish  all  misbehaviours  or  negligences  in  any 
church  or  chapel ;  and  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not 
preach  the  sacrament  of  the  altar;  all  persons  that 
did  not  hear  mass,  or  come  to  their  parish  church  to 
service,  that  would  not  go  in  processions,  or  did  not 
take  holy  bread  or  holy  water :  and  if  they  found 
any  that  did  obstinately  persist  in  such  heresies, 
they  were  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  their  ordi- 
naries, to  be  punished  according  to  the  spiritual 
laws  •.  giving  the  commissioners  full  ]iower  to  pro- 
ceed as  their  discretions  and  consciences  should 
direct  them,  and  to  use  all  such  means  as  they  would 
invent  for  the  searching  of  the  premises  ;  empower- 
ing them  also  to  call  before  them  such  witnesses  as 
they  pleased,  and  to  force  them  to  make  oath  ol 
such  things  as  might  discover  what  they  sought 
after."  Some  civil  powers  were  also  given  the  com- 
n.issioners  to  punish  vagabonds  and  quarrelsome 
persons. 

To  bring  the  methods  of  proceeding  in  England 
still  nearer  to  the  practice  of  the  inquisition,  letters 
were  written  to  Lord  North,  and  others,  enjoining 
them,  "  To  put  to  the  torture  such  obstinate  per- 
sons as  would  not  confess,  and  there  to  order  them 
at  their  discretion."  Secret  spies  also  and  inform- 
ers were  employed,  according  to  the  practice  of  that 
iniquitous  tribunal.  Instructions  were  given  to  the 
justices  of  peace,  "  That  they  should  call  secretly 
before  them  one  or  two  honest  persons  within  their 
limits,  or  more  at  their  discretion,  and  command 
them  by  oath,  or  otherwise,  that  they  shall  secretly 
l«-arn  and  search  out  such  persons  as  shall  evil-be- 
have themselves  in  church,  or  idly,  or  shall  despise 
ipenly  by  words,  the  king's  or  queen's  proccedin{:s, 
i>r  go  about  to  make  any  commotion,  or  tell  any  se- 
'    '    'US  talc»  or  news.      And  also   that   the    same 

•■')n«  vi  to  be  appointed  shall  declare  to  the  same 
)ini,(p«  of  peace  the  ill-behaviour  of  lewd  disordered 
perions,  whether  it  shall  be  for  using  unlawful  games, 
and  mch  other  light  behaviour  of    Kuch  suspecttid 


persons :  and  that  the  same  information  shall  be 
given  secretly  to  the  justices  ;  and  the  same  justices 
shall  call  such  accused  persons  before  them,  and 
examine  ihem,  without  declaring  by  whom  they 
were  accused.  And  that  the  same  justices  shall, 
upon  their  examination,  punish  the  offenders,  ac- 
cording as  their  offences  shall  appear,  upon  the  ac- 
rusement  and  examination,  by  their  discretion,  either 
by  open  punishment,  or  by  good  abearing."  In 
some  respects,  this  tyrannical  edict  even  exceeded 
the  oppression  of  the  inquisition  ;  bv  introducing, 
into  every  part  of  government,  the  same  iniquities 
which  that  tribunal  practises  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  only,  and  which  are  in  some  measure  neces- 
sary wherever  that  end  is  earnestly  pursued. 

Lingard,  desirous  of  defending  Mary  from  such 
an  odious  stigma,  says,  "  Burnet  tells  us,  and  Hume 
gravely  repeats  the  information,  that  it  was  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  Spanish  inquisition.  The 
difference  was  immense.  The  magistrates  were  here 
commanded  to  send  spiritual  offenders  before  the 
ordinary  :  it  was  the  leading  feature  in  the  inqui- 
sition that  it  took  the  cognisance  of  spiritual  offend 
eis  from  the  ordinary.  In  effect,  the  inquisition 
was  not  introduced  into  England  before  the  reign  o 
Elizabeth,  when  the  high  commission-court  was 
established  on  similar  principles,  and  in  a  short 
time  obtained  and  exercised  the  same  powers  as  the 
Spanish  inquisition."  The  reader  will  judge  for 
himself  from  the  quotation  adduced,  by  Hume,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  an  "attempt"  to  introduce  the  inquisi- 
tion, or  at  least  something  very  like  it 

But  the  court  had  devised  a  more  expeditious  and 
summary  method  of  supporting  orthodoxy  than  even 
the  inquisition  itself.  They  issued  a  proclamation 
against  books  of  heresy,  treason,  and  sedition  ;  and 
declared,  "  That  whosoever  had  any  of  these  books, 
and  did  not  presently  burn  them,  without  reading 
them,  or  shewing  them  to  any  other  person,  should 
be  esteemed  rebels  ;  and  without  any  further  delay 
be  executed  by  martial  law."  From  the  state  of  the 
English  government  during  that  period,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  illegality  of  these  proceedings,  as  their 
violence  and  their  pernicious  tendency,  which  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  our  censure. 

\V"e  have  thrown  together  almost  all  the  proceed- 
ings against  heretics,  though  carried  on  during  three 
years  (1555  to  1.558)  ;  that  we  may  be  obliged,  as 
little  as  possible,  to  return  to  such  shocking  vio- 
lences and  barbarities.  It  is  computed,  that  in  that 
time  from  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  two  hundred 
and  ninety  ])ersous  were  brought  to  the  stake  ;  be- 
sides those  who  were  puuislud  by  imprisonment, 
fines,  and  c«nfiscations.  Among  those  who  suffered 
by  fire  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen, 
eight  lay  gentlemen,  eighty-four  tradesmen,  one 
hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  and  labourers,  fifty- 
live  women,  and  four  children.  This  persevering 
cruelty  appears  astonishing;  yet  it  is  much  inferior 
to  what  has  been  practised  in  other  countries.  A 
great  author  cttmpules,  tiiat  in  the  Netherlands 
alone,  from  the  lime  that  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  was 
promulgated  against  the  reformers,  there  had  been 
fifty  thousand  persons  hanged,  beheaded,  buried 
alive,  or  burnt,  on  account  of  religion  ;  and  that  in 
France  the  number  liad  also  been  considerable.  Yet 
in  b(»th  countries,  as  the  same  author  subjoins,  the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  instead  of  being 
checked,  was  rather  forwarded  by  these  pcrsecu- 
tion-.. 

The  hurninB  of  heretics  was  a  very  natural  me- 
thod of  r.-'coniiliug  the  kingdom  to  the  Komish  com 
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miinion  ;  and  little  solicitation  was  requisite  to  en- 
gage the  pope  to  receive  the  strayed  flock,  from 
which  he  reaped  such  considerable  profit :  yet  was 
there  a  solemn  embassy  sent  to  Rome,  consisting  of 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  created  Viscount  Montacute, 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Sir  Edward  Came;  in  order 
to  carry  the  submissions  of  England,  and  beg  to  be 
re-admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church. 
Paul  IV.,  after  a  short  interval,  now  filled  the 
papal  chair;  the  most  haughty  pontiff  that  during 
several  ages  had  been  elevated  to  that  dignity.  He 
was  offended  that  Mary  still  retained  among  her 
titles  that  of  queen  of  Ireland ;  and  he  affirmed,  that 
it  belonged  to  him  alone,  as  he  saw  cause,  either  to 
erect  new  kingdoms  or  abolish  the  old :  but  to  avoid 
all  dispute  with  the  new  converts,  he  thought  proper 
to  erect  Ireland  into  a  kingdom,  and  he  then  ad- 
mitted the  title,  as  if  it  had  been  assumed  from  his 
concession.  This  was  a  usual  artifice  of  the  popes, 
to  give  allowance  to  what  they  could  not  prevent, 
and  afterwards  pretend  that  princes,  while  they  ex- 
ercised their  own  powers,  were  only  acting  by  au- 
thority from  the  papacy.  And  though  Paul  had  at 
first  intended  to  oblige  Mary  formally  to  recede 
from  this  title  before  he  would  bestow  it  upon  her ; 
ne  found  it  prudent  to  proceed  in  a  less  haughty 
manner. 

Another  point  in  discussion  between  the  pope 
and  the  English  ambassadors  was  not  so  easily  ter- 
minated. Paul  insisted,  that  the  property  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  church  should  be  restored  to  the  ut- 
termost farthing:  that  whatever  belonged  to  God 
could  never  by  any  law  be  converted  to  profane 
uses,  and  every  person  who  detained  such  posses- 
sions was  in  a  state  of  eternal  damnation  :  that  he 
would  willingly,  in  consideration  of  the  humble  sub- 
missions of  the  English,  make  them  a  present  of 
these  ecclesiastical  revenues;  but  such  a  concession 
exceeded  his  power,  and  the  people  might  be  certain 
that  so  great  a  profanation  of  holy  thinj^s  would  be 
a  perpetual  anathema  upon  them,  and  would  blast 
all  their  future  felicity:  that  if  they  would  truly 
show  their  filial  piety,  they  must  restore  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  emoluments  of  the  Romish  church,  and 
Peter's  pence  among  the  rest ;  nor  could  they  ex 
pect  that  this  apostle  would  open  to  them  the  gates 
of  paradise,  while  they  detained  from  him  his  patri- 
mony on  earth.  These  earnest  remonstrances  being 
transmitted  to  England,  though  they  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  nation,  operated  powerfully  on  the 
queen,  who  was  determined,  in  order  to  -ease  her 
conscience,  to  restore  all  the  church  lands  which 
were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  crown :  and  the 
more  to  display  her  zeal,  she  erected  anew  some 
convents  and  monasteries,  notwithstanding  the  low 
condition  of  the  exchequer.  When  this  measure 
was  debated  in  council,  some  members  objected, 
that  if  such  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  wore 
dismembered,  the  dignity  of  the  crown  would  fall  to 
decay;  but  the  queen  replied,  that  she  preferred 
the  salvation  of  her  soul  to  ten  such  kingdoms  as 
England.  These  imprudent  measures  would  not 
probably  have  taken  place  so  easily,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  death  of  Gardiner,  which  happened  about 
this  time:  the  great  seal  was  given  to  Heath,  arch- 
oishop  of  York  ;  that  an  ecclesiastic  might  still  be 
possessed  of  that  high  office,  and  be  better  enabled 
by  his  authority  to  forward  the  persecutions  against 
thr  reformed. 

These  peisecutions  were  now  become  extremely 
odious  to  the  nation  ;  and  the  effects  of  the  public 
discontent  appeared  in    the  new    parliament  sum- 


moned to  meet  at  Westminster.  A  Dill  was  passed, 
restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  and 
all  the  impropriations  which  remained  in  the  handfi 
of  the  crown;  but  though  this  matter  directly  con- 
cerned none  but  the  queen  herself,  great  opposition 
was  made  to  the  bill  in  the  house  of  commons.  An 
apjjlication  being  made  for  a  subsidy  during  two 
years,  and  for  two-fifteenths,  the  latter  was  refused 
by  the  commons ;  and  many  members  said,  that 
while  the  crown  was  thus  despoiling  itself  of  its  re 
venue,  it  was  in  vain  to  bestow  riches  upon  it.  The 
parliament  rejected  a  bill  for  obliging  the  exiles  to 
return  under  certain  penalties,  and  another  for  in- 
capacitating such  as  were  remiss  in  the  prosecution 
of  heresy  from  being  justices  of  peace.  The  queen, 
finding  the  intractable  humour  of  the  commons, 
thought  proper  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  which  began  to  prevail  in 
parliament  was  the  more  likely  to  be  vexatious  to 
Mary,  as  she  was  otherwise  in  very  bad  humour  on 
account  of  her  husband's  absence,  who,  tired  of  her 
importunate  love  and  jealousy,  and  finding  his  au- 
thority extremely  limited  in  England,  had  laid  hold 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  leave  her,  and  had  gone 
over  last  summer  to  the  emperor  in  Flanders.    The 
indifference  and  neglect  of  Philip,  added  to  the  dis- 
appointment in  her  imagined  pregnancy,  threw  her 
into  deep  melancholy  ;    and   she   gave   vent   to  her 
spleen,  by  daily  enforcing  the  persecutions  against 
the  protestants,  and   even  by   expressions   of  rage 
against  all  her  subjects  by  whom  she  knew  herself 
to  be  hated,  and  whose  opposition,  in   refusing  an 
entire  compliance  with  Philip,  was  the  cause,  she 
believed,  why  he  had  alienated  his   affections  from 
her,  and  afforded  her  so  little  of  his  company.    The 
less  return  her  love  met  with  the  more  it  increased ; 
and  she  passed  the  most  of  her   time  in   solitude, 
where  she  gave  vent  to  her  passion,  either  in  tears, 
or  in  writing  fond  epistles  to  Philip,  who  seldom  re- 
turned her  any  answer,  and  scarcely  deigned  to  pre- 
tend any  sentiment  of  love  or  even  of  gratitude  to- 
wards her.     The  chief  part  of  government  to  which 
she  attended  was  the  extorting  of  money  from   her 
people,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  demands ;  and  as  the 
parliament  had  granted  her  but  a  scanty  supply,  she 
had  recourse  to  expedients  very  violent  and  irregu- 
lar.    She  levied  a  loan  of  60,000  pounds  upon  a 
thousand  persons,  of  whose  compliance,   either  on 
account  of  their  riches  or  their  affections  to  her,  she 
held  herself  best  assured  :  but  that  sum  not  sufficing, 
she  exacted  a  general  loan  on  every  one   who  pos- 
sessed twenty  pounds  a-year.     This  imposition  lay 
heavy  on  the  gentry,   who  were  obliged  many  of 
them  to  retrench  their  expenses,  and   dismiss  their 
servants,  in  order  to  enable  them  to   comply  with 
her  demands  :  and  as  these  servants,  accustomed  to 
idleness,  and  having  no  means  of  subsistence,  com- 
monly betook  themselves  lo  theft  and  robbery,  the 
queen    published    a   proclamation,    by    which    she 
obliged  their  former  masters   to   take   them  back  to 
their  service.     She  levied   60,000  marks  on  7000 
yeomen,    who  had  not   contributed  to  the  former 
loan  ;  and  she  exacted  36,000  pounds  more  from  the 
merchants.     In  order  to  engage  some  Londoners  to 
comply  more   willing'v  with  her  multiplied  extor- 
tions,   she   passed   an   edict,    prohibiting    for    four 
months  the  exporting  of  any  English  cloth  or  kersey 
to  the  Netherlands;  an  expedient  which  procured  a 
good  market  for  such  as  had  already  sent  any  quan- 
tity of  cloth  thither.      Her   rapaciousness   engaged 
her  to  give  endless  disturbance  and  interruption  to 
commerce.     The  English  company  settled   in  An- 
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Iwcrp  having  refused  her  a  loan  of  -lO.OlK)  pounds, 
she  dissembled  her  resentnieiu  till  she  fouud  that 
ihey  had  bought  and  shipped  great  (luautilics  of 
cloth  for  Antwerp  fair,  which  wasajjproaching  :  she 
then  laid  an  embargo  on  the  ships,  and  obliged  the 
merchants  to  grant  her  a  loan  of  the  40,0()0  pounds 
at  drst  demanded,  to  engage  for  the  payment  of 
20,0(X)  pounds  more  at  a  limited  time,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  an  arbitrary  imposition  of  twenty  shillings 
on  each  piece.  Some  time  after  she  was  informed, 
that  the  Italian  merchants  had  shipped  above  40,000 
pieces  of  cloth  for  the  Levant,  for  which  they  were 
to  pay  her  a  crown  a-piece,  the  usual  imposition  : 
she  struck  a  bargain  with  the  merchant  adventurers 
in  London  ;  prohibited  the  foreigners  from  making 
any  exportation ;  and  received  from  the  English 
merchants,  in  consideration  of  this  iniquity,  the  sum 
of  50,0(X)  pounds,  and  an  imposition  of  four  crowns 
on  each  piece  of  cloth  which  they  should  export. 
She  attempted  to  borrow  great  sums  abroad ;  but 
her  credit  was  so  low,  that  though  she  offered  14  per 
cent,  (o  the  city  of  Antwerp  for  a  loan  of  .30,000 
pounds,  she  could  not  obtain  it,  till  she  compelled 
the  city  of  London  to  be  surety  for  her.  All  these 
violent  expedients  were  employed,  while  she  herself 
was  in  profound  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  had 
visibly  no  occasion  for  money  but  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  a  hubband,  who  gave  attention  only  to  his 
own  convenience,  and  showed  himself  entirely  in- 
different about  her  interests. 

Philip  was  now  become  master  of  all  the  wealth 
of  the  new  world,  and  of  the  richest  and  most  ex- 
tensive dominions  in  Europe,  by  the  voluntary  re- 
signation of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who,  though 
UiU  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  had  taken  a  disgust  to 
the  world,  and  was  determined  to  seek,  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  retreat,  for  that  happiness  which  he  had 
in  vain  pursued  amidst  the  tumults  of  war,  and  the 
restless  projects  of  ambition.  He  summoned  the 
states  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and,  seating  himself 
on  the  throne  for  the  last  time,  explained  to  his 
subjects  the  reasons  of  his  resignation,  absolved 
them  from  all  oaths  of  allegiance,  and,  devolving 
his  authority  on  Philip,  told  him  that  his  paternal 
tenderness  made  him  weep,  when  he  reflected  on  the 
burden  which  he  imposed  upon  him.  He  inculcated 
on  him  the  great  and  only  duty  of  a  prince,  the 
study  of  his  people's  happiness ;  and  represented 
how  much  preferable  it  was  to  govern  by  affection 
rather  than  by  fear  the  nations  subjected  to  his 
dominion. 

But  with  the  merciful  doctrines  in  his  farewell 
oration,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect,  that  "  Two  days 
before  his  death,"  according  to  Mackintosh,  "  he 
added  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  exhorts  his 
•on  to  inflict  signal  and  severe  punishment  on  here- 
ticf,  '  without  exception  of  any  criminal,  and  without 
regard  to  the  prayers  or  to  the  rank  of  the  person.' 
'  It  is  dangerous  to  dispute  with  heretics  I  always 
refused  to  argue  with  them,  and  referred  them  to 
my  theologians  ;  alleging  with  truth  my  own  igno- 
rance ;  for  I  bad  scarcely  begun  to  read  a  grammar 
when  I  was  called  to  the  government  of  great 
nations.'  " 

At  the  latter  end  of  1.555  he  resigned  to  Philip  his 
other  dominions  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  fleet, 
wiled  to  Spain,  and  took  his  journey  to  .St.  Just,  a 
monastery  in  P'-itreiuadura,  which,  being  situated  in 
a  happy  climate,  and  amidst  the  greatest  beauties 
of  nature,  he  had  chosen  for  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

Hume's  narration  of  the  execution  of  Cranmer 
U  comp<js«d  in  so  virulcut  a  style,  that  \7C  subvtitutt! 


that  of  Mackintosh,  which  is  at  once  more  temperate 
and  descriptive. 

"  Every  reader  of  this  part  of  history  will  desire 
somewhat  more  information  respecting  the  fate  of 
Cranmer,  the  first  patriarch  of  the  protcstant  church 
of  England, — a  man  who,  with  all  his  infirmity, 
would  have  been  blameless  in  an  age  so  calm  as  to 
require  no  other  virtues  than  goodness  and  benig- 
nity. He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for  treason 
in  September,  1553.  In  October  he  was  convicted 
of  high-treason  for  his  share  in  the  Lady  Jane's 
proclamation.  In  the  next  year  he  obtained  a  par- 
don, the  government  purposing  to  convict  him  of 
heresy,  which  from  them  he  considered  as  no  re- 
proach, though  he  had  earnestly  solicited  a  pardon 
for  a  breach  of  allegiance.  The  Tower  was  for  a 
time  so  crowded  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
and  Bradford,  were  thrust  together  into  one  chamber. 
In  the  month  of  April  of  the  succeeding  year, 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  '  old  father  Latimer,'  were 
removed  from  the  Tower  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  disputation.  The  demeanour  of  Cranmer  was 
acknowledged  by  his  opponents  to  be  grave  and 
modest.  Latimer  declared  that,  by  reason  of  his 
old  age,  his  infirmities,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
memory,  he  could  not  bear  a  debate.  Weston  the 
prolocutor,  the  enemy  of  Cranmer,  commended  his 
modesty  and  gentleness,  as  well  as  his  learning  and 
skill  as  a  disputant.  He  was  permitted  to  survive 
his  colleagues  for  many  months.  A  new  commission 
was  obtained  from  Rome,  in  order  that  the  more 
rigorous  adherence  to  the  forms  of  law  might  be 
perfectly  evident  in  the  case  of  this  eminent  pri- 
mate. Unhappily  for  his  reputation,  he  made  some 
of  those  repeated  applications  to  Mary  for  pardon 
by  which  he  had  before  escaped  out  of  exf.aordinary 
peril :  it  is  true  that  in  his  successive  letters  to  her 
he  reasoned  and  expostulated  with  her  upon  her 
own  administration  ;  but  his  enemies  saw  his  in- 
firmity through  the  disguise  of  apparent  boldness  and 
liberty.  He  was  entertained,  if  we  may  entirely 
trust  protestant  writers,  by  the  catholic  dean  of  Christ- 
church,  where  he  was  treated  with  much  courtesv 
and  hospitality,  while  his  hopes  and  his  fears  were 
practised  on  by  men  of  whom  some  might  have 
really  wished  to  save  his  life :  in  an  evil  hour  he 
signed  his  recantation.  It  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured by  Burnet,  that  the  writ  for  putting  him  to 
death  was  sent  down  to  Oxford  early  in  the  long 
period  between  the  date  and  the  execution,  to  be 
shown  to  .him  in  order  to  work  more  effectually  on 
the  fears  incident  to  feeble  age.  Whether  he  could 
have  been  persuaded  to  adhere  to  that  disgraceful 
act  for  the  miserable  sake  of  a  few  years  of  decrepi- 
tude, is  a  question  which  the  unrelenting  temper 
of  Mary  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  answer.  On 
.Saturday  the  '2"2d  of  March,  1556,  he  was,  without 
warning,  though  not  without  expectation,  brought 
forth  to  be  burnt  in  front  of  Baliol  College,  after  a 
sermon  preached  in  St.  Mary's  before  the  univer- 
sity, by  Cole,  provost  of  Eton  College,  who  was  sent 
by  the  queen  to  Oxford  to  preach  on  that  dire  occa- 
sion. After  the  sermon,  the  demeanour  of  the 
archbishop  cannot  be  so  well  described  as  it  is  in 
the  letter  of  an  eye-witness,  a  humane  catholic,  who 
condemned  the  error  of  Cranmer,  but  was  touched 
by  his  gentle  virtues,  and  could  pity  his  infirmities. 
'  I  shall  not  need  to  describe  his  behaviour  for  the 
time  of  the  sermon;  his  sorrowful  countenance,  hii 
face  bedewed  with  tears,  sometimes  lifting  his  eyes 
to  heaven  in  hope,  sometimes  casting  them  down  to 
tiie  onrth  forshnmn;   an   image  of  sorrow,  but  re- 
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taining  ever  a  quiet  and  grave  behaviour,  which  so 
increased  the  pity  in  men's  hearts  that  they  un- 
feiguedly  loved  him;  hoping  that  it  had  been  his 
repeutance  for  his  transgressions  and  errors.'  But 
Craumer,  in  his  address  to  the  audience,  undeceived 
them  concerning  the  cause  of  his  contrition  and  the 
object  of  his  regret.  '  Now,'  said  he,  '  I  am  come 
to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  I  ever  said  or  did  in 
my  life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings 
contrary  to  the  truth  ;  which  here  now  I  renounce 
and  refuse  as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary 
to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  writ 
for  fear  of  death  and  to  save  my  life  if  might  be, 
and  that  is  all  such  papers  as  I  have  written  or 
signed  since  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written 
many  things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my  hand 
oii'ended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  ray  hand 
when  I  come  to  the  fire  shall  first  be  burned.'  He 
added  some  terms  of  needless  insult  against  the 
pope,  which  he  perhaps  thought  necessary  as  a 
pledge  of  his  sincerity  ;  whereupon,  '  admonished  of 
his  recantations  and  dissembling,  he  said,  "  Alas  ! 
my  lord,  I  have  all  my  life  loved  plainness,  and 
never  dissembled  till  now  against  the  truth,  which 
I  am  most  sorry  for ;"  and  here  he  was  suffered  to 
speak  no  more.' — '  Then  he  was  carried  away. 
Coming  to  the  stake  with  a  cheerful  countenance 
and  willing  mind,  he  put  off  his  garments  with  haste 
and  stood  upright  in  his  shirt.  He  declared  that  he 
repented  his  recantation  right  sore ;  whereupon  the 
Lord  William  cried,  "Make  short,  make  short!" 
Fire  being  now  put  to  him,  he  stretched  out  his 
right  hand  and  thrust  it  into  the  flame,  and  held  it 
there  a  good  space  before  the  fire  came  to  any  other 
part  of  his  body,  where  his  hand  was  seen  of  every 
man  sensibly  burning,  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  This  hand  hath  offended." — '  His  patience  in  the 
torment,  his  courage  in  dying,  if  it  had  been  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  weal  of  his  country,  or  the  testi- 
mony of  truth,  as  it  was  for  a  pernicious  error,  I 
couid  worthily  have  commended  tlie  example,  and 
marked  it  with  the  fame  of  any  father  of  ancient 
time.  His  death  much  grieved  every  man:  his 
friends  for  love,  his  enemies  for  pity ;  strangers  for 
a  common  kind  of  humanity,  whereby  we  are  bound 
one  to  another.'  To  add  any  thing  to  this  equally 
authentic  and  picturesque  narration  from  the  hand 
of  a  generous  enemy,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
oeautiful  specimen  of  ancient  English,  would  be  an 
unskilful  act  of  presumption.  The  language  of 
Craumer  speaks  his  sincerity,  and  demonstrates  that 
the  love  of  truth  still  prevailed  in  his  inmost  heart. 
It  gushed  forth  at  the  sight  of  death,  full  of  healing 
power,which  engendered  a  purifying  and  ennobling 
penitence,  and  restored  the  mind  to  its  own  esteem 
alter  a  departure  from  the  onward  path  of  sincerity. 
Courage  survived  a  public  avowal  of  dishonour,  the 
hardest  test  to  which  that  virtue  can  be  exposed ; 
and  if  he  once  fatally  failed  in  fortitude,  he  in  his 
last  moments  atoned  for  his  failure  by  a  mag- 
nanimity equal  to  his  transgression.  Let  those  who 
require  unbending  virtue  in  the  most  tempestuous 
times  condemn  the  amiable  and  faulty  primate ; 
others,  who  are  not  so  certain  of  their  own  steadi- 
ness, will  consider  his  rate  as  perhaps  the  most  me- 
morable examjile  in  history,  of  a  soul  which,  though 
debased,  was  not  depraved  by  an  act  of  weakness,  and 
which  preserved  a  heroic  courage  after  the  forfeiture 
of  honour,  its  natural  spur,  and,  in  general,  its  inse- 
naiable  companion. 

"  The  firm  endurance  of  sufferings  by  the  martyrs 


of  conscience,  if  it  be  rightly  contemplated,  is  the 
most  consolatory  spectacle  in  the  clouded  life  of 
man  ;  far  more  ennobling  and  sublime  than  the  out- 
ward victories  of  virtue,  which  must  be  partly  won 
by  weapons  not  her  own,  and  are  often  tiie  lot  of 
her  foulest  foes.  Magnanimity  in  enduring  pain 
for  the  sake  of  conscience  is  not,  indeed,  an  unerring 
mark  of  rectitude;  but  it  is,  of  all  other  destinies, 
that  which  most  exalts  the  sect  or  party  whom  it 
visits,  and  bestows  on  their  story  an  undying  com- 
mand over  the  hearts  of  their  fellow  men. 

"  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  Pole  was  installed  ir 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Canterbury  on  the  day 
of  Cranmer's  cruel  death.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  his  temper  disinclined  him  to  severity,  if 
his  convictions  did  not  allow  him  to  regard  toleration 
as  a  duty.  '  He  never,'  says  Burnet,  '  set  on  the 
clergy  to  persecute  heretics,  but  to  reform  them- 
selves.' Yet,  '  even  in  Canterbury,  he  left  the  pro- 
testants  to  the  cruelties  of  the  fiercer  clergy,  and 
thought  he  did  enough  when  he  discouraged  perse- 
cution in  private.'  In  a  word,  he  did  not  do  evil, 
but  he  did  not  withstand  it.  His  accomplishments 
were  far  more  bright  than  those  of  Cranmer  ;  but, 
in  a  good  heart  not  enough  seconded  by  a  brave 
spirit,  these  adverse  prelates  resembled  each  other 
not  a  little." 

We  have  already  given  the  character  of  Cran- 
mer at  the  close  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  from 
one  of  our  best  and  most  impartial  historians. 

"  The  sufferings  of  Pole's  family  and  his  own 
from  the  tyrant  whom  they  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  protestant  religion  are,  doubtless, 
no  inconsiderable  alleviation  of  his  acquiescence 
in  cruelties  which  were  alien  from  his  disposition. 
His  suffragan  bishop  of  Dover,  and  the  archdeacon 
of  Canterbury,  appear  to  have  been  among  the  most 
active  persecutors. 

"  Of  fourteen  bishoprics,  the  catholic  prelates 
used  their  influence  so  successfully  as  altogether  to 
prevent  bloodshed  in  nine,  and  to  reduce  it  within 
limits  in  the  remaining  five.  Justice  to  Gardiner 
requires  it  to  be  mentioned  that  his  diocese  was  of 
the  bloodless  class.  Thirlby,  bishop  of  Ely,  who 
wept  plentifully  when  he  was  employed  in  dese- 
crating Cranmer,  perhaps  thought  himself  obliged 
to  cause  one  man  to  be  burned  at  Cambridge  as  an 
earnest  of  his  zeal.  'Bonner,'  says  Fuller,  'whom 
all  genera:  ions  shall  call  bloody,'  raged  so  furiously 
in  the  diocese  of  London,  as  to  be  charged  with 
burning  about  one  half  of  the  martyrs  of  the  king- 
dom. Truth,  however,  exacts  the  observation,  that 
the  number  brought  to  the  capital  for  terrific  ex- 
ample swells  the  apparent  account  of  Bonner  be- 
yond even  his  desert.  Christopherson,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  translated  the  ac- 
count of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians  by  F]use- 
bius,  practised  the  like  cruelties  in  his  unfortunate 
diocese  with  the  hardness  and  bitterness  of  an  old 
polemic." 

The  great  object  of  the  queen  was  to  engage  the 
nation  in  a  war  which  was  kindled  between  France 
and  Spain ;  and  Cardinal  Pole,  with  many  other 
counsellors,  openly  and  zealously  opposed  this  mea- 
sure. Besides  insisting  on  the  marriage  articles, 
which  provided  against  such  an  attempt,  they  re- 
presented  the  violence  of  the  domestic  factions  in 
England,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  finances ; 
and  they  foreboded,  that  the  tendency  of  all  these 
measures  was  to  reduce  the  kingdom  to  a  total  de- 
pendance  on  Soanish  counsels.  Philio  had  comf 
to  Loudon  ill  order  to  support  his  partisans  ;  and  he 
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told  the  queen,  that  if  he  were  not  gratified  iu  so 
reasonable  a  recjuest,  he  never  more  would  set  foot 
in  England.  This  declaration  extremely  hcii;hlened 
her  zeal  for  promoting  his  interests,  and  ovenoming 
the  inflexibility  of  her  council.  After  employing  other 
menaces  of  a  more  violent  nature,  she  threatened  to 
dismiss  all  of  them,  and  to  appoint  counsellors  more 
obsequious ;  yet  could  she  not  procure  a  vote  for 
declaring  war  with  France.  At  length,  one  Stafford 
and  some  other  conspirators  were  detected  in  a  de- 
sign of  surprising  Scarborough ;  and  a  confession 
being  extorted  from  them,  that  they  had  been  en- 
couraged by  Henry  in  the  attempt,  the  queen's  im- 
portunity prevailed  ;  and  it  was  detormiued  to  make 
this  act  of  hostility,  with  others  of  a  like  secret  and 
doubtful  nature,  the  ground  of  the  quarrel.  War 
was  accordingly  declared  against  France ;  and  jire- 
parations  were  every  where  made  for  attacking  that 
kingdom. 

The  revenue  of  England  at  that  time  little  ex- 
ceeded .'JUO,t)00  pounds.  Any  considerable  supplies 
could  scarcely  be  expected  from  parliament,  consi- 
dering the  present  disposition  of  the  nation  ;  and  as 
the  war  would  sensibly  diminish  that  branch  arising 
from  the  customs,  the  finances,  it  was  foreseen, 
would  fall  short  even  of  the  ordinary  charges  of  go- 
vernment; and  must  still  prove  more  unequal  to 
the  expenses  of  war.  But  though  the  queen  owed 
great  arrears  to  all  her  servants,  besides  the  loans 
extorted  from  her  subjects,  these  considerations  had 
no  influence  with  her;  and  in  order  to  support  her 
warlike  preparations,  she  continued  to  levy  money 
in  the  .same  arbitrary  and  violent  manner  which 
she  had  formerly  practised.  She  obliged  the  city  of 
London  to  supply  her  with  60,000  pounds  on  her 
husband's  entry ;  she  levied  before  the  legal  time 
the  second  year's  subsidy  voted  by  parliament ;  she 
issued  anew  many  privy  seals,  by  which  she  pro- 
cured loans  from  her  people  ;  and  having  equipped 
a  fleet,  which  she  could  not  victual  by  reason  of  the 
dearness  of  provisions,  she  seized  all  the  corn  she 
could  fiud  in  Sufl'olk  and  Norfolk,  without  paying 
any  price  to  the  owners.  By  all  these  expedients, 
assisted  by  the  power  of  pressing,  she  levied  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  which  she  sent  over  to 
the  Low  Countries,  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Pembroke.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
disturbance  at  home,  many  of  the  most  considerable 
gentry  were  thrown  into  the  Tower;  and  lest  they 
should  be  known,  the  Spanish  practice  was  fol- 
lowed :  they  cither  were  carried  thither  iu  the 
night-time,  or  were  hoodwinked  and  muffled  by  the 
guards  who  couilucted  them. 

The  king  of  Spain  had  assembled  an  army  which, 
after  the  coujunction  of  the  English,  amounted  to 
above  sixty  thousand  men,  conducted  by  Philibert, 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
age.  The  constable,  Montmorency,  who  commanded 
the  French  army,  had  not  half  the  number  to  op- 
pose to  him.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  after  menacing 
Mariembourgh  and  Rocroy,  suddenly  sat  down  be- 
fore St.  Quintin  ;  and  as  the  place  was  weak,  and 
ill  ]irovidcd  with  a  garrison,  he  expected  in  a  few 
dayu  to  become  master  of  it.  But  Admiral  Coligny, 
governor  of  the  j»rovince,  thinking  his  honour  in- 
tcrciitfd  to  save  so  important  a  fortress,  threw  him- 
•cir  into  St.  Quintin,  with  Home  troops  of  French 
and  .Scottish  gensdarmi-ry  ;  and  by  his  exhortations 
and  example  animated  the  sildiers  to  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, lie  dispatched  a  Messenger  to  his  uncle 
Mootmorcury,  desiring  a  supply  of  men  ;  and  the 
constable  approached  the  pLue  with  his  whole  army, 


in  order  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  these  succourf. 
But  the  duke  of  Savoy,  falling  on  the  reinforcement, 
<lid  such  execution  upon  them,  that  not  above  five 
hundred  got  into  the  place.  He  next  made  an 
attack  on  the  French  army,  and  put  them  to  total 
rout,  killing  four  thousand  men,  and  dispersing  the 
remainder.  In  this  unfortunate  action  many  of  the 
chief  nobility  of  l' ranee  were  either  slain  or  taken 
[jrisoners  :  among  the  latter  was  the  old  constable 
himself,  who,  fighting  valiantly,  and  resolute  to  die 
rather  than  survive  his  defeat,  was  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  thus  fell  alive  into  their  iiands. 
The  whole  kingdom  of  France  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation :  Paris  was  attempted  to  be  fortified  in 
a  hurry :  and  had  the  Spaniards  presently  marched 
thither,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  fall  into  their 
hands.  But  Philip  was  of  a  cautious  temper;  and 
he  determined  first  to  take  St.  Quintin,  in  order  to 
secure  a  communication  with  iiis  own  dominions.  A 
very  little  time,  it  was  expected,  would  finish  this 
enterprise;  but  the  bravery  of  Coligny  still  pro- 
longed the  siege  seventeen  days,  which  proved  the 
safety  of  France.  Some  troops  were  levied  and  as- 
sembled. Couriers  were  sent  to  recall  the  duke  of 
Guise  and  his  army  from  Italy  :  and  the  French, 
having  recovered  from  their  first  panic,  put  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  Philip,  after  taking 
Ham  and  Catelct,  found  the  season  so  far  advanced, 
that  he  could  attempt  no  other  enterprise:  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  retired  to  winter-quarters. 

But  the  vigilant  activity  of  Guise,  not  satisfied 
with  securing  the  frontiers,  prompted  him,  in  tiie 
depth  of  winter,  to  plan  an  enterprise,  which  Franco 
during  her  greatest  successes  had  always  regarded 
as  impracticable,  and  had  never  thought  of  under- 
taking. Calais  was  in  that  age  deemed  an  imprcg- 
nable  fortress ;  and  as  it  was  known  to  be  the 
favourite  of  the  English  nation,  by  whom  it  could 
easily  be  succoured,  the  recovery  of  that  place  by 
France  was  considered  as  totally  desperate.  But 
Coligny  had  remarked,  that  as  the  town  of  Calais 
was  surrounded  with  marshes,  which  during  the 
winter  were  impassable,  except  over  a  dike  guarded 
by  two  castles,  St.  Agatha  and  Newnam-bridge,  the 
English  were  of  late  accustomed,  on  account  of  the 
lowness  of  their  finances,  to  dismiss  a  great  part  of 
the  garrison  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  recall 
them  in  the  spring,  at  which  time  alone  they  judged 
their  attendance  necessary.  On  this  circumstance 
he  had  founded  the  design  of  making  a  sudden  at- 
tack on  Calais ;  he  had  caused  the  place  to  be  se- 
cretly viewed  by  some  engineers ;  and  a  plan  of  the 
whole  enterprise  being  found  among  his  papers,  it 
served,  though  he  himself  was  made  prisoner  on  the 
taking  of  St.  Quintin,  to  suggest  the  project  of  that 
undertaking,  and  to  direct  the  measures  of  the  duke 
of  Guise. 

Several  bodies  of  troops  defiled  towards  the  fron 
tiers  on  various  pretences;  and  the  whole  being  sud 
denly  assembled,  formed  an  army,  with  which  Guise 
made  an  unexpected  march  towards  Calais.  At  the 
same  time  a  great  numlier  of  French  ships,  being 
ordered  into  the  channel,  under  colour  of  cruising 
on  the  English,  composed  a  fleet  which  made  an  at 
tack  by  sea  on  the  fortifications.  The  French  as 
saulted  St.  Agatha  with  three  thousand  harque- 
busicrs ;  and  the  garrison,  though  they  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon  the 
plac",  and  retreat  to  Newnam-britlgc.  Thir  siege 
of  this  latter  ])lare  was  immediately  undertaken, 
and  at  the  same  lime  the  fleet  battered  the  risbaiik, 
which  guarded   the  entrance  of  the  harbour;  and 
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both  these  castles  seemed  exposed  to  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  governor,  Lord  Wentworth,  was  a  brave 
officer;  but  finding  that  the  greater  part  of  his  weak 
garrison  was  enclosed  in  the  castle  of  Newnam- 
bridge  and  the  risbank,  he  ordered  them  to  capitu- 
late, and  to  join  him  in  Calais,  which  without  their 
assistance  he  was  utterly  unable  to  defend.  The 
garrison  of  Newnam-bridge  was  so  happy  as  to  effect 
this  purpose;  but  that  of  the  risbank  could  not  ob- 
tain such  favourable  conditions,  and  were  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  now  holding  Calais  blockaded 
by  sea  and  land,  thought  himself  secure  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  enterprise,  but  in  order  to  prevent  all  ac- 
cident, he  delayed  not  a  moment  the  attack  of  the 
place.  He  planted  his  batteries  against  the  castle, 
where  he  made  a  large  breach;  and  having  ordered 
Andelot,  Coligny's  brother,  to  drain  the  fosse,  he 
commanded  an  assault,  which  succeeded;  and  the 
French  made  a  lodgment  in  the  castle.  On  the 
night  following,  Wentworth  attempted  to  recover 
this  post ;  but  having  lost  two  hundred  men  in  a 
furious  attack  which  he  made  upon  it,  he  found  his 
garrison  so  vieak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate. 
According  to  later  historians,  the  garrison  had  re- 
lied on  the  following  stratagem.  They  placed  se- 
veral barrels  of  gunpowder  under  the  castle,  and 
connected  them  with  the  place  to  which  they  had 
retired  by  a  train,  to  which  they  were  to  set  hre  as 
soon  as  the  French  should  enter  the  keep.  But,  if 
we  may  believe  the  chronicler,  the  French,  who  had 
waded  through  the  ditch,  were  so  wetted  that  the 
moisture  dropping  from  their  clothes  damped  the 
gunpowder,  probably  that  which  formed  the  train. 
Lingard,  as  usual,  anxious  to  defend  Mary,  hints, 
that  treachery  was  the  cause  of  the  surrender  of 
this  favourite  fortress.  But  no  other  modern  histo- 
rian coincides  with  him  in  this  opinion.  Ham 
and  Guisnes  fell  soon  after ;  and  thus  the  duke  of 
Guise  in  eight  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter, 
made  himself  master  of  this  strong  fortress,  that  had 
cost  Edward  ILL  a  siege  of  eleven  months,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  which  had  that  very  year 
been  victorious  in  the  battle  of  Creci.  The  English 
had  held  it  above  two  hundred  years  ;  and  as  it  gave 
them  an  easy  entrance  into  France,  it  was  regarded 
as  the  most  important  possession  belonging  to  the 
crown.  The  joy  of  the  French  was  extreme,  as  well 
as  the  glory  acquired  by  Guise,  who,  at  the  time 
when  all  Europe  imagined  France  to  be  sunk  by 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  had,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  English,  and  their  allies  the  Spaniards, 
acquired  possession  of  a  place  which  no  former  king 
of  France,  even  during  the  distractions  of  the  civil 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
had  ever  ventured  to  attempt.  The  English  on  the 
other  hand,  bereaved  of  this  valuable  fortress,  mur- 
mured loudly  against  the  improvidence  of  the  queen 
and  her  council ;  who,  after  engaging  in  a  fruitless 
war,  for  the  sake  of  foreign  interests,  had  thus  ex- 
posed the  nation  to  so  severe  a  disgrace.  A  treasury 
exhausted  by  expenses,  and  burthcned  by  debts;  a 
people  divided  and  dejected;  a  sovereign  negligent 
of  her  people's  welfare  ;  were  circumstances  which, 
notwithstanding  the  fair  offers  and  promises  of 
Philip,  gave  them  small  hopes  of  recovering  Calais. 
And  as  the  Scots,  instigated  by  French  councils, 
began  to  move  on  the  borders,  they  were  now  ne- 
cessitated rather  to  look  to  their  defence  at  home, 
than  to  think  of  foreign  conquests. 

When  Marv  commenced  hostilities  against  France, 
Ilenry    required    the    queen-regent  of   Scotland  to 


take  part  in  the  quarrel ;  and  she  summonea  a 
convention  of  states  at  Newbottle,  and  requested 
them  to  concur  in  a  declaration  of  war  against 
England.  The  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  become 
as  jealous  of  French,  as  the  English  were  of 
Spanish  influence,  refused  their  assent;  and  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem, 
in  order  to  effect  her  purpose.  She  ordered  d'Oisel 
(the  French  ambassador,  and  in  fact  her  minister,) 
to  begin  some  fortifications  at  Eyemouth,  a  place 
which  had  been  dismantled  by  the  last  treaty  with 
Edward  ;  and  when  the  garrison  of  Berwick,  as  she 
foresaw,  made  an  inroad  to  prevent  the  undertaking, 
she  effectually  employed  this  pretence  to  inflame  the 
Scottish  nation,  and  to  engage  them  in  hostilities 
against  England.  The  enterprises,  however,  of  the 
Scots  proceeded  no  further  than  some  inroads  on 
the  borders :  when  d'Oisel,  of  himself,  conducted 
artillery  and  troops  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Werke, 
he  was  recalled,  and  sharply  rebuked  by  the  council. 

In  order  to  connect  Scotland  more  closely  with 
France,  and  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  it  was  thought  proper  by  Henry  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  between  the  young  queen  and 
the  dauphin ;  and  a  deputation  was  sent  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  to  assist  at  the  ceremony,  and 
to  settle  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland 
threatened  very  nearly  the  repose  and  security  of 
Mary  ;  and  it  was  foreseen,  that  though  the  factions 
and  disorders  which  might  naturally  be  expected  in 
the  Scottish  government,  during  the  absence  of  the 
sovereign,  would  make  its  power  less  formidable, 
that  kingdom  would  at  least  afford  to  the  French  a 
means  of  invading  England.  The  queen,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  summon  a  parliament,  and  to 
demand  of  them  some  supplies  to  her  exhausted  ex- 
chequer. And  as  such  an  emergency  usually  gives 
great  advantage  to  the  people,  and  as  the  parlia- 
ments during  this  reign  had  shown,  that  where  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the  kingdom  was  me- 
naced with  imminent  danger,  they  were  not  entirely 
overawed  by  the  court ;  we  shall  naturally  expect, 
that  the  late  arbitrary  methods  of  extorting  money 
should  at  least  be  censured,  and,  perhaps,  some  re- 
medy be  for  the  future  provided  against  them.  The 
commons,  however,  without  making  any  reflections 
on  the  past,  voted,  besides  a  fifteenth,  a  subsidy  of 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings 
and  eight-pence  on  goods.  The  clergy  granted 
eight  shillings  in  the  pound,  payable,  as  was  also 
the  subsidy  of  the  laity,  in  four  years  by  equal 
portions. 

The  parliament  also  passed  an  act,  confirming  all 
the  sales  and  grants  of  crown  lands,  which  either 
were  already  made  by  the  queen,  or  should  be  made 
during  the  seven  ensuing  years.  It  was  easy  to 
foresee,  that  in  Mary's  present  disposition  and 
situation,  this  power  would  be  followed  by  a  great 
alienation  of  the  royal  demesnes  ;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment, than  to  establish  a  prince  with  very  extensive 
authority,  yet  permit  him  to  be  reduced  to  beggary. 
This  act  met  with  opposition  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. One  Copley  expressed  his  fears  lest  the 
queen,  under  colour  of  the  power  there  granted, 
might  alter  the  succession,  and  afienate  the  crown 
from  the  lawful  heir :  but  his  words  were  thought 
"  irreverent"  to  her  majesty  :  he  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant-at-arms;  and  though  he 
expressed  sorrow  for  his  offence,  he  was  not  released 
till  the  queen  was  applied  to  for  his  pardon. 
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The  protestaiit  party,  during  this  whole  rpi<;n, 
were  under  great  ajipreht-nsions  with  regard  not 
only  to  the  suciession,  but  the  life  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth.  The  violent  hatred  which  the  queen 
bore  to  her  broke  out  on  every  occasion ;  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  authority  of  I'hiliji,  as  well  as  her  own 
great  prudence,  to  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  it. 
The  princess  retired  into  the  country  ;  and  knowing 
that  «lie  was  surrounded  with  spies,  she  passed  her 
time  wholly  in  reading  and  study,  intermeddled  in 
no  business,  and  saw  very  little  company.  While 
she  remained  in  this  situation,  which  for  the  present 
was  melancholy,  but  which  prepared  her  mind  for 
those  great  actions,  by  which  her  life  was  afterwards 
so  much  distinguished  ;  proposals  of  marriage  were 
made  to  her  bv  the  Swedish  ambassador  in  his  mas- 
ter's name.  As  her  first  question  was,  Whether 
the  queen  had  been  informed  of  these  proposals  ? 
the  ambassador  told  her,  that  his  master  thought, 
as  he  was  a  gentleman,  it  w  as  his  duty  first  to  make 
his  addresses  to  herself;  and  having  obtained  her 
consent,  he  would  next,  as  a  king,  apply  to  her 
sister.  But  the  princess  would  allow  him  to  proceed 
no  further;  and  the  queen,  after  thanking  her  for 
this  instance  of  duty,  desired  to  know  how  she  stood 
affected  to  the  Swedish  proposals.  Elizabeth,  though 
e.xposed  to  many  present  dangers  and  mortifications, 
had  the  magnanimity  to  reserve  herself  for  better 
fortune;  and  she  covered  her  refusal  with  professions 
of  passionate  attachment  to  a  single  life,  which,  she 
said,  she  infinitely  preferred  before  any  other.  The 
princess  showed  like  prudence  in  concealing  her 
sentiments  of  religion,  in  complying  with  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  worship,  and  in  eluding  all  questions 
with  regard  to  that  delicate  subject. 

"  The  common  net  at  that  time,"  says  Sir  Richard 
Baker,  "  for  catching  of  protestants,  was  the  real 
presence ;  and  this  net  was  used  to  catch  the  Lady 
Elizabeth :  for  being  asked  one  time,  what  she 
thought  of  the  words  of  Christ,  '  This  is  my  body,' 
whether  she  thought  it  the  true  body  of  Christ  that 
was  in  the  sacrament  ?  It  is  said,  that  after  some 
pausing,  she  thus  answered : 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it, 
He  took  the  broad  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  the  word  did  make  it. 
That  I  believe  aiid  take  it 

which,  though  it  may  seem  but  a  slight  expression, 
yet  hath  it  more  solidness  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears; at  least,  it  served  her  turn  at  that  time,  to 
escape  the  net,  which  by  direct  answer  she  could 
not  have  done." 

The  money  granted  by  parliament  enabled  the 
queen  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail, 
which,  being  joined  by  thirty  Flemish  ships,  and 
carrying  six  thousand  land  forces  on  board,  was 
sent  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coast  of  Britanny. 
The  fleet  wa*  commanded  by  Lord  Clinton ;  the 
land  forces  by  the  earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Rutland. 
But  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  and  army  was  so 
dilatory,  that  the  French  got  intelligence  of  the  de- 
siL'n,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  Kn- 
gliiih  found  Brest  so  well  guarded  as  to  render  an 
attempt  on  that  ]dace  impracticable;  but  landing  at 
Conquet,  they  plumlered  and  burnt  the  town,  wilh 
some  adjacent  villiges,  and  were  proceeding  to 
commit  greater  disorders,  when  Kersimon,  a  Breton 
gentleman,  at  the  head  of  gome  militia,  fell  upon 
tbem,  put  them  to  rout,  and  drove  them  to  their 
tbi]ii  wilb  consideiable  lo>i8.  But  a  Kmall  squadron 
often  Kiigli-h  sliins  had  an  opportimitv  of  aiimly 
revengiug  this  du^rnr^.    u[ion    the  French,      'i'he  | 


mareschal  de  Thermes,  governor  of  Calais,  had 
made  an  irruption  into  Flanders,  with  an  army  of 
fourteen  thousand  men  ;  and  having  forced  a  passage 
over  the  river  Aa,  had  taken  Dunkirk,  and  Berg 
St.  Winoc,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Newport,  but 
Count  Egmont  ccmiing  suddenly  upon  him  with  su- 
perior forces,  ha  was  obliged  to  retreat;  and  being 
overtaken  by  the  Spaniards  near  Gravelines,  and 
finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he  chose  very  skilfully 
his  ground  for  the  engagement.  He  fortified  his 
left  wing  with  all  the  precautions  possible ;  and 
i)osted  his  right  along  the  river  Aa,  which  he 
reab.oiiably  thought  gave  him  full  security  from  that 
(juaiter.  But  the  English  ships,  which  were  acci- 
dentally on  the  coast,  being  drawn  by  the  noise  of 
the  firing,  sailed  up  the  river,  and  flanking  the 
French,  did  such  execution  by  their  artillery,  that 
they  put  them  to  flight ;  and  the  Spaniards  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

Meanwhile  the  principal  army  of  France,  under 
the  duke  of  Guise,  and  that  of  Spain,  under  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  approached  each  other  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Picardy ;  and  as  the  two  kings  had  come 
into  their  respective  camps,  attended  by  the  flower 
of  their  nobility,  men  expected  that  some  great  and 
important  event  would  follow  from  the  emulation  of 
these  warlike  nations.  But  Philip,  though  actuated 
by  the  ambition,  possessed  not  the  enterprising  ge- 
nius of  a  conquertr  ;  and  he  was  willing,  notwith- 
standing the  superiority  of  his  numbers,  and  two 
great  victories  which  he  had  gained  at  St.  Quintin 
and  Gravelines,  to  put  a  period  to  the  war  by  treaty. 
Negotiations  were  entered  into  for  that  purpose ; 
and  as  the  terms  offered  by  the  two  nionarchs  were 
somewhat  wide  of  each  other,  the  armies  were  put 
into  winter-quarters  till  the  princes  could  come  to 
a  better  agreement.  Among  other  conditions,  Henr\ 
demanded  the  restitution  of  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
owner;  Philip  that  of  Calais  and  its  territory  tn 
England  :  but  in  the  midst  of  these  negotiations, 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Mary  ;  and  Philip,  no 
longer  connected  with  England,  bo^an  to  relax  in 
his  firmness  on  that  capital  article.  This  was  the 
only  circumstance  that  could  have  made  the  death 
of  that  princess  be  regretted  by  the  nation. 

Mary  had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health ; 
and  having  mistaken  her  dropsy  for  a  pregnancy, 
she  had  luade  use  of  an  improper  regimen,  and  her 
malady  daily  augmented.  Every  reflection  now 
tormented  her.  The  consciousness  of  being  hated 
by  her  subjects,  the  prospect  of  Elizabeth's  succes- 
sion, apprehensions  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
catholic  religion  stood  exposed,  dejection  for  the 
loss  of  Calais,  concern  for  the  ill  state  of  her  affairs, 
and,  above  all,  anxiety  for  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band, who  she  knew  intended  soon  to  depart  for 
Spain,  and  to  settle  there  during  the  remainder  o' 
his  life  :  all  these  melancholy  reflections  preyed 
upon  her  mind,  and  threw  her  into  a  lingering 
fever,  of  which  she  died,  alter  a  short  and  uiit'orlii- 
nate  reign  of  five  years,  four  months,  and  eleven 
days. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many  wonls  in 
drawing  the  character  of  this  princess.  She  pos- 
sessed few  qualities  cither  estimable  or  amiable;  and 
her  person  was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour 
and  address.  Obstinacy,  I  igotry,  violence,  cru'dty, 
malignity,  revenge,  tyranny ;  every  circumstance 
of  her  character  took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  tem- 
per and  narrow  understanding.  And  amidst  that 
complication  of  vices,  which  entered  into  her  com 
position,  we  shall  scarcely  find  any  virtue   but  bi'( 
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cerity;  a  quality  which  she  seems  to  have  main- 
tained throughout  her  whole  life  ;  except  in  the 
beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the  necessity  of  her 
affairs  obliged  her  to  make  some  promises  to  the 
prutestants,  which  she  certainly  never  intended  to 
perform.  But  in  these  cases  a  weak  bigoted  wo- 
man, under  the  government  of  priests,  easily  finds 
casuistry  sufficient  to  justify  to  herself  the  violation 
of  a  promise.  She  appears  also,  as  well  as  her 
father,  to  have  been  susceptible  of  some  attach- 
ments of  friendship  ;  and  that  without  the  caprice 
and  inconstancy  which  were  so  remarkable  in  the 
conduct  of  that  monarch.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  in  many  circumstances  of  her  life  she  gave  in- 
dications of  resolution  and  vigour  of  mind  ;  a  quality 
which  seems  to  have  been  inherent  in  her  family. 

As  this  reign,  and  particularly  the  character  of 
this  queen,  is  a  subject  of  great  historical  contro- 
versy, we  shall  follow  up  the  character  of  Mary  as 
just  given  by  Hume,  with  that  by  Dr.  Lingard,  her 
decided  champion,  and  that  by  the  more  moderate 
and  equally  well-informed  Mackintosh. 

"  But  the  reign  of  Mary,"  says  Lingard.  "  was 
now  hastening  to  its  termination  Her  health  had 
always  been  delicate;  from  the  time  of  her  supposed 
pregnancy  she  was  afflicted  with  more  frequent  and 
obstinate  maladies.  Tears  no  longer  afforded  her 
relief  from  the  depression  of  her  spirits ;  and  the  re- 
peated loss  of  blood  by  the  advice  of  her  physicians, 
had  rendered  her  pale,  languid,  and  emaciated.  Nor 
was  her  mind  more  at  ease  than  her  body.  The 
exiles  from  Geneva,  by  the  number  and  virulence 
of  their  libels,  kept  her  in  a  constant  state  of  fear 
and  irritation  ;  and  to  other  causes  of  anxiety  which 
have  been  formerly  mentioned,  had  lately  been 
added  the  insalubrity  of  the  season,  the  loss  of  Ca- 
lais, and  her  contest  with  the  pontiff.*  In  August 
she  experienced  a  slight  febrile  indisposition  at 
Hampton-court,  and  immediately  removed  to  St. 
James's.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  her  disease 
was  the  same  fever  which  had  proved  fatal  to  thou- 
sands of  her  subjects ;  and  though  she  languished 
for  three  months,  with  several  alternations  of  im- 
provement and  relapse,  she  never  recovered  suffici- 
ently to  leave  her  chamber. 

"  During  this  long  confinement,  Mary  edified  all 
around  her  by  her  cheerfulness,  her  piety,  and  her 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence.  Her  chief 
solicitude  was  for  the  stability  of  that  church  which 
she  had  restored  ;  and  her  suspicions  of  Elizabeth's 
insincerity  prompted  her  to  require  from  her  sister 
an  avowal  of  her  real  sentiments.  In  return,  Eliza- 
beth complained  of  Mary's  incredulity.  She  was  a 
true  and  conscientious  believer  in  the  catholic 
creed  ;  nor  could  she  do  more  now  than  the  had  re- 
peatedly done  before,  which  was  to  confirm  her  as- 
sertion with  her  oath.  To  the  duke  of  Feria,  who 
had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  queen  from  her  husband, 
the  princess  made  the  same  declaration  :  and  so 
convinced  was  that  nobleman  of  her  sincerity,  that 
he  not  only  removed  the  doubts  of  Mary,  but  as- 
sured I'hilip  that  the  succession  of  Elizabeth  would 
cause  no  alteration  in  I  he  worship  now  established 
by  law. 

"  On  the  5th  of  November,  the  day  fixed  at  the 
prorogation,  the  parliament  assembled  at  Westmin 
ster.  The  ministers  in  the  name  of  the  queen  de- 
manded a  supply ;  but  little  progress  was  made, 
under  the  persuasion  that  she  had  but   a  few  days 

*  A  slight  "one  concerning  Ireland,  and  the  deprivation 
of  Cardinal  Pole  of  the  legateship. 


to  live.  As  the  danger  increased,  she  ordered  Jane 
Dormer,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  and  afterwards 
duchess  of  Feria,  to  deliver  Elizabeth  the  jewels  in 
her  custody,  and  to  make  to  the  princess  three  re- 
quests :  that  she  would  be  good  to  her  servants, 
would  repay  the  sums  of  money  which  had  been 
lent  on  privy  seals,  and  would  support  the  esta- 
blished church.  On  the  morning  of  her  death, 
mass  was  celebrated  in  her  chamber.  She  was  per- 
fectly sensible,  and  expired  a  few  minutes  before 
the  conclusion.  Her  friend  and  kinsman.  Cardinal 
Pole,  who  had  long  been  confined  with  a  fever, 
survived  her  only  twenty-two  hours.  He  had 
reached  his  fifty-ninth,  she  her  forty-second  year. 

"  The  foulest  blot  on  the  character  of  this  queen 
is  her  long  and  cruel  persecution  of  the  reformers. 
The  sufferings  of  the  victims  naturally  begat  an 
antipathy  to  the  woman,  by  whose  authority  they 
were  inflicted.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  recollect 
what  I  have  already  noticed,  that  the  extirpation  of 
erroneous  doctrine  was  inculcated  as  a  duty  by 
the  leaders  of  every  religious  paity.  Mary  only 
practised  what  they  taught.  It  was  her  misfortune 
rather  than  her  fault,  that  she  was  not  more  en- 
lightened than  the  wisest  of  her  contemporaries. 

"  With  this  exception,  she  has  been  ranked,  by 
the  more  moderate  of  the  reformed  writers,  among 
the  best,  thought  not  the  greatest,  of  our  princes. 
They  have  borne  honourable  testimony  to  her  vir- 
tues :  have  allotted  to  her  the  praise  of  piety  and 
clemency,  of  compassion  for  the  poor,  and  liberality 
to  the  distressed :  and  have  recorded  her  solicitude 
to  restore  to  opulence  the  families  that  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  of  their  possessions  by  her  father 
and  brother,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  who  had  been  reduced  to  penury 
by  the  spoliations  of  the  last  government.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged that  her  moral  character  was  beyond 
reproof.  It  extorted  respect  from  all,  even  from 
the  most  virulent  of  her  enemies.  The  ladies  of 
her  household  copied  the  conduct  of  their  mistress  : 
and  the  decency  of  Mary's  court  was  often  men- 
tioned with  ap^)lause  by  those  who  lamented  the 
dissoluteness  which  prevailed  in  that  of  her  suc- 
cessor. 

"  The  queen  was  thought  by  some  to  have  inhe- 
rited the  obstinacy  of  her  father :  but  there  was 
this  difference,  that  before  she  formed  her  decisions, 
she  sought  for  advice  and  information,  and  made  it 
an  invariable  rule  to  prefer  right  to  expediency. 
One  of  the  outlaws,  who  had  obtained  his  pardon, 
hoped  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Mary  by  devising  a 
plan  to  render  her  independent  of  parliament.  He 
submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  Spanish  am 
bassador,  by  whom  it  was  recommended  to  her  con- 
sideration. Sending  for  Gardiner,  she  bade  him 
peruse  it,  and  then  adjured  him,  as  he  should  an 
swer  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  to  speak  his  rea 
sentiments.  '  Madam,'  replied  the  prelate,  'it  is  a 
pity  that  so  virtuous  a  lady  should  be  surrounded 
by  such  sycophants.  The  book  is  nought:  it  is 
filled  with  things  too  horrible  to  be  thought  on.' 
She  thanked  him,  and  threw  the  paper  into  the  tire. 
"  Her  natural  abilities  had  been  improved  h\ 
education.  She  understood  the  Italian,  she  spoke 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages  :  and  the  ease 
and  correctness  with  which  she  replied  to  the  fo- 
reigners, who  addressed  her  in  Latin,  exyted  their  ad 
miration.  Her  speeches  in  public,  and  from  the 
throne,  were  delivered  with  grace  and  fluency  :  am. 
her  conferences  with  Noailles,  as  related  in  his  dis 
patches,  show  her  to  have  possessed  an   acute  and 
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Tigorous  mind,  and  to  have  been  on  most  subjects 
a  match  for  that  subtle  and  intriguing  negotiator. 

"  It  had  been  the  custom  of  her  jjfcdeccssors  to 
devote  the  summer  months  to  progresses  through 
diflfercnt  counties.  But  these  journeys  produced 
considerable  injury  and  inconvenience  to  the  farm- 
ers, who  were  not  only  compelled  to  furnish  provi- 
sions to  the  purveyors  at  inadequate  prices,  but 
were  withdrawn  from  the  labours  of  the  harvest  to 
aid  with  their  horses  and  waggons  in  the  frequent 
removals  of  the  court,  and  of  the  multitude  which 
accompanied  it.  Marv,  through  consideration  of 
the  interests  and  comforts  of  the  husbandmen,  de- 
nied herself  this  pleasure ;  aud  generally  confined 
her  excursions  to  Croydon,  a  manor  belonging  to 
the  church  of  Canterbury.  There  it  formed  her  chief 
amusement  to  walk  out  in  the  company  of  her  maids, 
without  any  distinction  of  dress  ;  and  in  this  dis- 
guise to  visit  the  houses  of  the  neighbouring  poor. 
She  inquired  into  their  circumstances,  relieved  their 
wants,  spoke  in  their  favour  to  her  officers,  and 
often  where  the  family  was  numerous,  apprenticed 
at  her  own  expense  such  of  the  children  as  appeared 
of  promising  dispositions. 

"  During  her  reign,  short  as  it  was,  and  disturbed 
by  repeated  insurrections,  much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  two  universities,  not  only  by  the  queen  her- 
self, who  restored  to  them  that  portion  of  their  re- 
venues, which  had  devolved  on  the  crown,  but  also 
by  individuals,  who  devoted  their  private  fortunes 
to  the  advancement  of  learning.  At  a  time  when 
the  age  for  polemic  disputation  had  almost  expelled 
the  study  of  classic  literature  from  the  schools.  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  founded  Trinity-college,  in  Oxford, 
and  made  it  a  particular  regulation  that  its  inmates 
should  acquire  '  a  just  relish  for  the  graces  and  pu- 
rity of  the  Latin  tongue.'  About  three  years  later. 
Sir  Thomas  White  established  St.  John's,  on  the 
site  of  Beruard's-coUege,  the  foundation  of  Arch- 
bishop Chichcly ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Cains,  at  Cambridge,  made  so  consi- 
derable an  addition  to  Gonvil-hall,  and  endowed, 
with  so  many  advowsons,  manors,  and  demesnes, 
that  it  now  bears  his  name,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  original  founder. 

"  Though  her  parliaments  were  convoked  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  they  made  several  salutary  enact- 
ments respecting  the  offence  of  treason,  the  office  of 
sheriff,  the  powers  of  magistrates,  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  the  practice  of  the  courts  of  law.  The 
merit  of  these  may  probably  be  due  to  her  council: 
but  of  her  own  solicitude  for  the  equal  admiuistra- 
Von  of  justice,  we  have  a  convincing  proof.  It  had 
long  been  comj)luined  that  in  suits,  to  which  the 
crown  was  a  party,  the  subject,  whatever  were  his 
right,  had  no  probability  of  a  favourable  decision, 
on  account  of  the  superior  advantages  claimed  and 
enjoyed  by  the  counsel  for  the  sovereign.  When 
Mary  appointed  Morgan  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  common  plcan,  ghe  took  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press her  disapprobation  of  this  grievance.  '  I 
charge  you,  sir,'  said  she,  '  to  minister  the  law  and 
justice  indifferently,  without  respect  of  person; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  old  error  among  you, 
which  will  not  admit  any  witness  to  speak,  or  other 
matter  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  the  adversary,  the 
crown  being  a  party,  it  is  my  jdoasure,  that  what- 
ever can  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  subject,  may 
be  admitted  and  heard.  You  sit  there,  not  as  advo- 
catr-8  for  me,  but  as  indifferent  judges  between  me 
>nd  my  people.' 

"Nriiher  were  ihc  interests  of  trade  neglected 


during  her  government.  She  had  the  honour  of 
concluding  the  first  commercial  treaty  with  Russia. 
On  the  return  of  Chancellor  ( 1555)  from  his  northern 
expedition,  she  incorporated  by  charter,  the  com- 
pany of  merchant  adventurers  trading  to  Muscovy, 
and  sent  back  the  same  navigator,  with  a  letter  to 
the  Czar,  John  Basilovitch.  Chancellor  proceeded 
(155G)  up  the  Dwiua,  traversed  the  country  to 
Moscow,  obtained  from  the  czar  the  most  flattering 
promises,  and  returned  with  Osep  Napea  Gregori- 
vitch,  as  ambassador  to  Mary.  They  reached  the 
bay  of  Pettisligo  in  the  north  of  Scotland  :  but 
during  the  night  the  ship  was  driven  from  her 
anchors  upon  the  rocks  :  Chancellor  perished ;  the 
ambassador  saved  his  life  :  but  his  property,  and  the 
presents  for  the  queen,  were  carried  off  by  the  na- 
tives who  plundered  the  wreck.  Mary  sent  two 
messengers  to  Edinburgh  to  supply  his  wants,  and 
to  complain  of  the  detention  of  his  effects.  Lord 
Wharton,  in  a  letter  from  Berwick  of  February 
28th,  (1557)  says,  '  a  great  nomber  in  that  realme 
ar  sorye  that  they  suffered  the  imbassador  of  Kussea 
to  departs  owte  of  the  same  :  he  may  thanke  God 
that  he  escaped  from  their  crewell  covetouse  witii 
his  lief.'  No  redress  could  be  obtained  ;  but  she 
made  every  effort  to  console  him  for  his  loss.  On 
the  borders  of  each  county  the  sheriffs  received  him 
in  state:  he  was  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don by  Lord  Montague,  with  three  hundred  horse; 
and  during  his  slay  in  the  capital  the  king  and 
queen,  the  lord  mayor,  and  the  company  treated 
him  with  extraordinary  distinction.  He  appeared, 
however,  to  mistrust  these  demonstrations  of  kind- 
ness ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was 
brought  to  accede  to  the  many  demands  of  the 
merchants.  At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  address  of  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Sir  William 
Pctre  ;  and  Napea  was  sent  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try ;  loaded  with  presents  for  himself,  and  still  more 
valuable  gifts  for  his  sovereign.  The  trade  fully 
compensated  the  queen  and  the  nation  for  these 
efforts  and  expenses  ;  and  the  woollen  cloths  aud 
coarse  linens  of  England  were  exchanged  at  an 
immense  profit  for  the  valuable  skins  aud  furs  of 
the  northern  regions. 

"  The  presents  which  he  received  for  himself  and 
his  sovereign,  from  the  king  and  queen  are  enu- 
merated by  Stow.  Among  them  are  a  lion  and 
lioness.  All  his  expenses,  from  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land to  the  day  on  which  he  left  England,  were  de- 
frayed by  the  merchants.  I  may  here  observe,  tiiat 
at  this  time,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  there  were  many  merchants  in  London 
worth  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  pounds  each,  that  the 
inhabitaots  amounted  to  IBU.OUO,  and  that  it  was 
not  surpassed  in  wealth  by  any  city  in  Europe. 

"  Mary  may  also  claim  the  merit  of  having  sup- 
ported the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
against  the  pretensions  of  a  company  of  foreign 
merchants,  which  iiad  existed  for  centuries  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  different  denominations  of  Easter- 
lings,  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and  merchants 
of  the  steelyard.  By  their  readiness  to  advance 
loans  of  money  on  sudden  emergencies,  they  had 
purchased  the  most  valuable  privileges  from  several 
of  our  monarchs.  They  formed  a  corporation  go- 
verned by  its  own  laws  :  whatever  duties  were  ex- 
acted from  others,  they  paid  no  more  than  one  per 
cent,  cm  their  merchandise ;  they  were  at  the  same 
time  buyers  and  sellers,  iirokers  and  carriers ;  they 
imported  jewels  aud  bullion,  cloth  of  gold  aud  of 
silver,  tapestry  and  wrought  silk,  arms,  naval  stores 
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and  household  furniture :  and  exported  wool  and 
woollen  cloths,  skins,  lead  and  tin,  cheese  and  beer, 
and  Mediterranean  wines.  Their  privileges  and 
wealth  gave  them  a  superiority  over  all  other  mer- 
chants, which  excluded  competition,  and  enabled 
them  to  raise  and  depress  the  prices  almost  at  plea- 
sure. In  the  last  reign  the  public  feeling  against 
them  had  been  manifested  by  frequent  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  several  petitions  had  been  presented  to 
the  council,  complaining  of  the  injuries  suffered  by 
the  English  merchants.  After  a  long  investigation 
it  was  declared,  that  the  company  had  violated,  and 
consequently  had  forfeited  its  charter  :  but  by  dint 
of  remonstrances,  of  presents,  and  of  foreign  inter- 
cession, it  obtained,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  a 
royal  licence  to  resume  the  traflBc  under  the  former 
regulations.  In  Mary's  parliament  a  new  blow 
was  aimed  at  its  privileges  ;  and  it  was  enacted  in 
the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  that  the  Easter- 
lings  should  pay  the  same  duties  as  other  foreign 
merchants.  The  queen,  indeed,  was  induced  for 
awhile  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  statute  ;  but 
she  soon  discerned  the  true  interest  of  her  subjects, 
revoked  the  privileges  of  the  company,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  the  arguments  adduced,  or  the  interces- 
sion  made  in  its  favour.  Elizabeth  followed  the  po- 
licy of  her  predecessor;  the  steelyard  was  at  length 
shut  up ;  and  the  Hanse  towns,  after  a  long  and 
expensive  suit,  yielded  to  necessity  and  abandoned 
the  contest." 

The  following  is  Mackintosh's  concise  character 
of  this  queen.  "  Mary  is  a  perfect  and  conspicuous 
example  of  error  in  rulers ;  for  to  error  alone  the 
greater  part  of  the  misery  caused  by  her  must  be 
ascribed.  The  stock  was  sour,  and,  perhaps,  no 
culture  could  have  engrafted  tenderness  and  gentle- 
ness upon  it.  She  adhered  to  her  principles ;  she 
acted  agreeably  to  her  conscience  :  but  her  prin- 
ciples were  perverted  and  her  conscience  misguided 
by  false  notions  of  the  power  of  sovereigns  and  of 
laws  over  religious  opinions.  A  right  judgment  on 
that  single  question,  would  have  changed  the  whole 
character  of  her  administration,  and  altogether 
varied  the  impression  made  on  posterity  by  the  his- 
tory of  her  reign." 

We  now  return  to  Hume,  who  in  his  general  re- 
marks on  this  reign,  contradicts  some  of  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Lingard  :  we  have  given  both,  because 
between  the  two  it  appears  to  us,  a  tolerable  esti- 
mate may  be  formed  of  Mary  as  a  queen  and  a 
legislator. 

Cardinal  Pole  had  long  been  sickly,  from  an  in- 
termitting fever;  and  he  died  the  same  day  with 
the  queen,  about  sixteen  hours  after  her.  The  be- 
nign character  of  this  prelate,  the  modesty  and 
humanity  of  his  deportment,  made  him  be  univer- 
sally beloved ;  insomuch,  that  in  a  nation  where 
the  most  furious  persecution  was  carried  on,  and 
where  the  most  violent  religious  factions  prevailed, 
entire  justice,  even  by  most  of  the  reformers,  has 
been  done  to  his  merit.  The  haughty  pontiff,  Paul 
IV.  had  entertained  some  prejudices  against  him  : 
and  when  England  declared  war  against  Henry, 
the  ally  of  that  pope,  he  seized  the  opportunity  of 
revenge ;  and  revoking  Pole's  legantine  commis- 
sion, appointed  in  his  room  Cardinal  Peyto,  an 
observantine  friar  and  confessor  to  the  queen.  But 
Mary  would  never  permit  the  new  legate  to  act 
upon  the  comr.-ission ;  and  Paul  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  restore  Cardinal  Pole  to  his  authority. 

There  occur  few  general  remarks,   besides  what 
have  already  been  made  in  the  course  of  our  nar- 


ration, with  regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  king 
dom  during  this  reign.  The  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land was  then  so  inconsiderable,  that,  fourteen 
thousand  pounds  being  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the 
fleet,  both  for  repairing  and  victualling  it,  it  was 
computed  that  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year  would 
afterwards  answer  all  necessary  charges.  The  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  of  the  queen  above  mentioned, 
joined  to  many  monopolies  granted  by  this  princess, 
as  well  as  by  her  father,  checked  the  growth  of 
commerce ;  and  so  much  the  more,  as  all  other 
princes  in  Europe  either  were  not  permitted,  or  did 
not  find  it  necessary,  to  proceed  in  so  tyrannical  a 
manner.  Acts  of  parliament,  both  in  the  last  reign 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  present,  had  laid  the 
same  impositions  on  the  merchants  of  the  steelyard 
as  on  other  aliens  ■  yet  the  queen,  immediately  after 
her  marriage,  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  the 
emperor,  and  by  her  prerogative  suspended  those 
laws.  Nobody  in  that  age  pretended  to  question 
this  exercise  of  prerogative.  The  historians  are 
entirely  silent  with  regard  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  collection  of  public  papers  that  it  is  handed 
down  to  us. 

An  absurd  law  had  been  made  in  the  preceding 
reign,  by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  from 
making  cloth  unless  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years.  The  law  was  repealed  in  the 
first  year  of  the  queen  ;  and  this  plain  reason  given, 
that  it  had  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen 
manufactory,  and  had  ruined  several  towns.  It  is 
strange  that  Edward's  law  should  have  been  revived 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

A  law  was  passed  in  this  reign,  by  which  the 
number  of  horses,  arms  and  furniture  was  fixed, 
which  each  person,  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
property,  should  be  provided  with  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  A  man  of  a  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
for  instance,  was  obliged  to  maintain  at  his  own 
charge  six  horses  fit  for  demi-lances,  of  which  three 
at  least  to  be  furnished  with  sufficient  harness, 
steel  saddles,  and  weapons  proper  for  the  demi- 
lances ;  and  ten  horses  fit  for  light  horsemen,  with 
furniture  and  weapons  proper  for  them.  He  was 
obliged  to  have  forty  corslets  furnished ;  fifty  al- 
main  revets,  or  instead  of  them,  forty  coats  of  plate, 
corslets  or  brigandines  furnished;  forty  pikes,  thirty 
long  bows,  thirty  sheafs  of  arrows,  thirty  steel  caps 
or  skulls,  twenty  black  bills  or  halberds,  twenty 
harquebuts,  and  twenty  morions  or  sallets.  We 
may  remark,  that  a  man  of  a  thousand  marks  of 
stock  was  rated  equal  to  one  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  A  proof  that  few  or  none  at  that  time  lived 
on  their  capital,  and  that  great  profits  were  made 
by  the  merchants  in  the  course  of  trade.  There 
is  no  class  above  a  thousand  pounds,  a-year. 

We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  little  progress  made 
in  arts  and  refinement  about  this  time  from  one 
circumstance :  a  man  of  no  less  rank  than  the 
comptroller  of  Edward  VI. 's  household  paid  only 
thirty  shillings  a-year  of  our  present  money  for  his 
house  in  Channel-row ;  yet  labour  and  provisions, 
and  consequently  houses,  were  only  about  a  third 
of  the  present  price.  Erasmus  ascribes  the  freqiient 
plagues  in  England  to  the  dirt  and  slovenly  habits 
among  the  people. 

Holinshed,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  plain,  or  rather 
rude  way  of  living  of  the  preceding  generation. 
There  scarcely  was  a  chimney  to  the  houses,  even 
in  considerable  towns  :  the  fire  was  kindled  by  tb» 
wall,  and  the  smoke  sought  its  way  out  at  the  roof 
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or  door,  or  windows :  the  houses  were  nothing'  hut 
watlin<j  [ilaslcrcd  over  with  clay  :  the  peoiile  -slept 
(ID  straw  pallets,  and  had  a  jjnod  round  log  under 
their  head  fur  a  pillow  ;  and  almost  all  the  furniture 
*nd  utensils  were  of  wood. 

Speaking  of  the  increase  of  luxury:  he  says, 
"  Neither  do  I  sj)eak  this  in  reproach  of  any  man, 
(Jod  is  niv  jud^xc  ;  but  to  show  that  I  do  rejoice 
rather  to  see  how  (iod  has  blessed  us  with  his  good 
pifts,  and  to  behold  how  that  in  a  time  wherein  all 
ihinps  are  jrrown  to  the  most  excessive  prices,  we 
do  yet  find  the  means  to  obtain  and  achieve  such 
furniture  as  heretofore  has  been  impossible  :  there 
are  old  men  yet  dwellini;  in  the  village  where  I  re- 
main, which  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvel- 
Jouslv  altered  in  England  within  their  sound  re- 
membrance. One  is,  the  multitude  of  chimnics 
lately  erected;  whereas,  in  their  young  days,  there 
weronot  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  most 
uplandish  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious  houses 
and  manor-places  of  their  lords  always  excepted, 
and  peradventure  some  great  personage);  but  each 
made  his  fire  against  the  reredosse  in  the  hall  where 
he  dined  and  dressed  his  meat.  The  second  is  the 
great  amendment  of  lodging:  for,  raid  they,  our 
lathers,  and  we  ourselves,  have  lain  full  oft  upon 
straw  i)allettes  covered  only  with  a  sheet  under 
coverlets  made  of  dagswaine  or  hopharlots  (I  use 
their  own  terms),  and  a  good  round  log  under  their 
head  instead  of  a  bolster.  If  it  were  so,  that  the 
father  or  the  good-man  of  the  house  had  a  mattress 
or  flock-bed,  and  thereto  a  sack  of  chafl'  to  rest  his 
head  upon,  he  thought  himself  to  be  as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town  :  so  well  were  they  con- 
tented. Pillows,  said  they,  were  thought  meet  only 
for  women  in  child-bed  :  as  for  servants,  if  they  had 
any  sheet  above  them  it  was  well  :  for  seldom  had 
they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the 
pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas, 
and  rased  their  hardened  hides.  The  third  thing 
thev  tell  of  is,  the  exchange  of  treene  (wooden) 
platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver 
or  tin.  For  so  common  were  all  sorts  of  treene 
vessels  in  old  time,  that  a  man  should  hardly 
find  four  jiieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was  per- 
adventure a  salt)  in  a  good  farmer's  house."  Again 
he  says,  "In  times  past  men  were  contented  to 
dwell  in  houses  buildcd  of  sallow,  willow,  &c. ;  so 
that  the  use  of  the  oak  was  in  a  manner  dedicated 
wholly  unto  churches,  religious  houses,  jirinces'  pa- 
laces, navigation,  &c  but  now  sallow,  &c.  are  re- 
jected, and  nothing  but  oak  anywhere  regarded ; 
and  yet  see  the  change;  for  when  our  houses  were 
builded  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men;  but 
now  that  our  houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak, 
our  men  are  not  only  become  willow,  but  a  great 
many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore  alteration. 
Id  these  the  courage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient 
defence  to  keep  'he  house  in  safety;  but  now  the 
assurance  cT  the  timber  must  defend  the  men  from 
robbing.  Now  have  wc  many  chimnies  ;  and  yet 
our  tenderlinch  com])lain  of  rheums,  catarrhs,  and 
poses ;  then  had  we  none  but  rercdosses,  and  our 
heads  did  n4'ver  ache.  For  as  the  smoke  in  those 
days  wan  supposed  to  be  a  suflicient  hardening  for 
the  timber  of  the  house,  so  it  was  reputed  a  far 
belter  medicine  to  kei  |)  the  good-man  and  his 
family  from  the  quack  or  jiose,  wherewith,  as  then, 
very  few  were  acquainted."  And  further,  he  says, 
"  Our  pCHlercrs  in  tiiiies  jiast  employed  the  use  of 
♦M»wifr  only  upoD  dishes  and  pots,  aod  a  few  other 
triH<-K  fur   ■ervice  ;    whereaa   now   they  are   grown 


into  such  exquisite  cunning,  that  they  can  in  man- 
ner imitate  by  infusion  any  form  or  fashion  of  cup^ 
dish,  salt,  or  bowl  or  goblet,  which  is  made  by  gold- 
smith's craft,  though  they  be  never  so  curious,  and 
very  artificially  forged.  In  some  places  beyond  the 
sea,  a  garnish  of  good  flat  English  pewter  (I  say 
flat,  because  dishes  and  platters  in  my  time  begin 
to  be  made  deep,  and  like  basons,  and  are  indeed 
more  convenient  both  for  sauce  and  keeping  the 
meat  warm)  is  almost  esteemed  so  precious  as  the 
like  number  of  vessels  that  are  made  of  fine  silver. 
With  us  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  students,  do  or- 
dinarily go  to  dinner  at  eleven  before  noon,  and  to 
fupi)er  at  five,  or  between  five  and  six  at  afternoon. 
The  merchants  dine  and  sup  seldom  before  twelve 
at  noon  and  six  at  night,  especially  in  London. 
The  husbandmen  dine  also  at  high  noon  as  they  call 
it,  and  sup  at  seven  or  eight ;  but  out  of  term  in  our 
universities  the  scholars  dine  at  ten." 

Froissart  mentions  waiting  on  the  duke  of  Lan- 
caster at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  had 
supped.  These  hours  are  still  more  early.  It  is 
hard  to  fell,  why,  all  over  the  world,  as  the  age  be- 
comes more  luxurious,  the  hours  become  later.  Is 
it  the  crowd  of  amusements  that  push  on  the  hours 
gradually  ?  or  are  the  people  of  fashion  better 
pleased  with  the  secrecy  and  silence  of  nocturnal 
hours,  when  the  industrious  vulgar  are  all  gone  to 
rest  ?  In  rude  ages  men  have  tew  amusements  or 
occupations  but  what  day-light  affords  them. 

In  this  reign  we  find  the  fiist  general  law  with 
regard  to  highways,  which  were  ajjpointed  to  be  re- 
paired by  parish  duty  all  over  England. 

Lingard  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  dis- 
tempers which  began  during  the  drought  of  I55G. 
"  During  the  summer  fevers  prevailed  :  in  the  win- 
ter quartan  agues,  which  generally  proved  fatal  to 
those  who  had  previously  recovered  the  fever.  In 
1557,  the  mortality  was  greater  than  before;  and  in 
1558  it  increased  to  a  more  alarming  degree. 
'  About  August,'  says  Cooper  (in  Strypc),  '  the 
fevers  raged  again  in  such  manner,  as  never  plague 
or  pestilence,  I  think,  killed  a  greater  number.  If 
the  people  of  the  realm  had  been  divided  into  four 
parts,  certainly  three  parts  out  of  those  four  should 
have  been  found  sick.  ...  In  some  shires  no  gen- 
tleman almost  escaped,  but  either  himself  or  his  wife 
or  both  were  sick,  and  very  many  died.  ...  In  most 
poor  men's  houses,  the  master,  dame,  and  servant 
were  all  sick  in  such  manner,  that  one  could  not 
lielp  another.'  " 

We  conclude  this  jicriod,  with  the  following  lu- 
minous view  of  the  great  contemporary  events  in 
the  states  of  Europe,  which  were  subsequently  pro 
du(  five  of  such  important  results  ou  the  whole  ol 
society. 

"  The  last  act  of  Mary's  reign  was  the  dispatch 
of  ambassadors,  to  negotiate  a  general  peace,  to 
Cambray,  then  a  city  of  the  Low  Countries.  This 
important  negotiation  was  not  closed  till  the  nujiitli 
of  March  following  :  but  it  was  opened  by  Maty 
under  the  influence  of  considerations  which  begun 
to  outweigh  those  of  local  and  temporary  policy  in  the 
minds  of  Uoman-cathcdic  monarchs.  The  king  ol 
Fiance  agreed  to  restore  Calais  and  its  territory  to 
England  within  eight  years,  under  a  penally  ol 
5()(),()0()  crowns  ;  and  the  treaty  comprehended 
I'raneis  and  Mary,  '  king  and  queen  dolphin,'  with 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The  stipulations  of  this 
tiiaty,  however,  as  they  afl'ected  the  British  islands, 
wcreOf  little  moment  compared  with  the  fears  of 
religious  revolution  becoming  uuivcrsal,  which  for  u 
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time  suspended  the  rivalships  and  enmities  of  catho- 
lic monarchs.  It  was  now  evident  to  the  great  sove- 
reigns that  an  alliance  between  France  and  Spain 
(origin. illv  intended  to  comprehend  England)  was 
necessary,  to  reduce  an  armed  heresy,  which  threat- 
ened not  only  to  level  the  church  to  the  ground, 
but,  in  their  opinion,  to  overthrovr  the  thrones  of 
kings,  and  to  bury  the  whole  order  of  human  so- 
ciety under  the  ruins  of  government  and  religion. 
Experience  had  taught,  in  all  ages,  that  these  great 
principles  stood  or  fell  together.  Two  religions,  it 
was  then  believed,  were  no  more  reconcilable  in  a 
state  than  two  governments  ;  and  recent  events  had 
demonstrated,  to  the  conviction  of  the  ruling  minis- 
ters, that  men  could  not  be  taught  to  throw  off  the 
dependence  on  priests,  without  learning  to  examine 
the  limits  of  the  power  of  kings.  There  are  maay 
dispersed  and  indistinct  traces  of  such  reflections 
and  projects  having  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  1545,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
To  forward  a  concert  against  heresy  seems  to 
have  been  avowed  by  Cardinal  Pole  as  one  of  the 
motives  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  promoted  peace 
between  France  and  Spain.  These  projects  ripened 
in  the  spring,  1558,  at  the  private  conferences  of 
Perrenot,  bishop  of  Arras,  better  known  to  history 
under  his  subsequent  name  of  Cardinal  Granville, 
with  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  at  Peronnc,  in  which 
the  former  minister  strongly  represented  '  the  infa- 
tuation and  dishonour  of  the  continuance  of  hosti- 
lities between  the  two  first  crowns  of  Christendom, 
in  which  France  and  Spain  turned  against  each 
other  those  arms  which  ought  to  be  combined  against 
the  Turk,  the  common  enemy  of  the  christian  name  ; 
but  if  not  against  that  odious  but  distant  and  not 
formidable  adversary,  then  surely  against  those  far 
inore  perilous  foes,  fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the 
great  monarchies  themselves,  the  modern  heretics, 
who,  during  the  anabaptist  domination  in  Lower 
Germany,  had  furnished  the  most  ample  proofs  of  a 
cruelty  which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and  of 
the  tendency  of  their  doctrines  to  destroy  property, 
as  well  as  to  overthrow  lawful  authority  in  church 
and  state.'  Peace  and  friendship  between  the  two 
monarchs,  with  the  concealment  of  these  designs  for 
the  present  from  all  Frenchmen  (the  cardinal  was  a 
prince  of  Lorraine),  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  probability  of  success  in  an  enterprise  so 
hazardous. 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ten  years  be- 
f  .re,  at  the  first  convocation  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
Perrenot  had  prepared  the  young  prince  for  the  fa- 
vourable reception  of  these  political  doctrines.  Some 
historians  tell  us  that  secret  articles  against  the  pro- 
testauts  hpd  been  adopted  in  the  meeting  at  Pe- 
ronne.  Certain  it  is,  that  Henry  II.  was  induced, 
by  the  plausibility  of  Perrenot's  reasonings,  and  by 
their  concurrence  with  the  most  approved  policy  of 
that  age,  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  and  to  begin 
that  persecution  of  his  protestaat  subjects  which 
grew  into  civil  wars  of  forty  years'  duration,  at- 
tended with  events  so  horrible  as  to  be  without  pa- 
rallel in  the  history  of  civilized  Europe.  These 
alarmiug  confederacies  Were  accidentally  disclosed 
to  one  of  the  illustrious  ],)ersons  who  were  most 
deeply  interested  in  their  discomfiture.  William 
of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  was,  according  to  the 
usage  of  that  period,  sent  to  Paris  at  the  head  of 
the  hostages  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis.  He  was  received  with  the  ho- 
nours of  an  independent  sovereign,  and  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  high  descent.     Henry  treated  hkn 


with  unreserved  freedom;  as  one  who  lived  in  the 
chamber  of  the  emperor,  and  privy  to  all  the 
thoughts  of  that  great  monarch,  and  who  was  now, 
as  he  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Charles  thought  to 
be,  admitted  into  the  most  secret  councils  of  his 
royal  master.  At  one  of  the  hunting  parties  of  the 
court,  when  Henry  and  the  prince  were  in  the  same 
carriage,  the  king  spoke  to  William  as  to  a  man 
who  knew  the  secret  stipulations  or  understanding 
between  the  crowns  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
William  spoke  little,  which  his  ordinary  modesty 
and  taciturnity  enabled  him  to  do  without  alfecta- 
tion.  He  thus  concealed  his  ignorance,  and  yet 
avoided  an  express  breach  of  truth.  He  suffered 
the  French  monarch  gradually  to  betray  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  designs  of  the  royal  allies.  '  I  heard,' 
says  the  prince  himself,  '  from  the  mouth  of  King 
Henry,  that  the  duke  of  Alva  had  agreed  with  the 
French  ministers  on  the  means  of  extirminating  all 
who  were  suspected  of  protestantism  in  France,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  throughout  Christendom,  by 
the  universal  establishment  of  an  inquisition  worse 
and  more  cruel  than  that  of  Spain.  I  confess  that 
I  was  moved  to  pity  by  the  thoughts  of  so  many 
good  men  doomed  to  the  slaughter,  and  I  deliberately 
determined  to  do  my  utmost  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Spanish  army,  the  instrument  of  these  wicked  de- 
signs, from  a  country  to  which  I  was  bound  bv  the 
most  sacred  ties.'  Henry  had  then  no  suspicion 
that  William  secretly  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
reformation,  which  was  openly  embraced  by  some 
branches  of  his  family  ;  and  that  Philip  disliked 
and  distrusted  the  favourite  of  his  father,  who  was 
now  confined  to  missions  or  employments  of  magni- 
ficent parade,  but  was  excluded  from  those  mysteri- 
ous counsels  on  which  Perrenot  and  Alva  only  were 
consulted. 

"  The  Roman  court  had  generally  betrayed  the 
same  disinclination  to  assemble  general  councils,  as 
.absolute  monarchs  have  usually  manifested  to  the 
convocation  of  representative  or  legislative  assem- 
blies. 

"  For  the  first  twenty  years  after  the  dissent  of 
Luther  from  the  church,  the  demands  of  the  em 
peror  and  the  empire  for  the  convocation  of  a  ge 
neral  council  were  evaded  by  successive  pontiffs  oc 
various  pretexts.  The  history  of  this  period  is  full 
of  instruction  relating  to  the  course  of  human  affairs 
in  those  critical  periods  of  general  changes  in  opi- 
nions and  institutions  of  mankind,  which  are  seldom 
accomplished  without  terrible  collisions  of  immense 
masses,  attended  by  such  ruin,  rapine,  and  blood- 
shed, that  good  men  too  often  recoil  from  any  share 
in  them,  and  thus  leave  them  to  the  exclusive 
guidance  of  those  whose  most  eminent  quality  is 
boldness,  and  who  often  make  amends  for  the  want 
of  that  two-edged  quality,  by  servility  towards  every 
prevalent  faction.  In  the  writings  of  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  we  see  all  the  common-places, 
on  the  side  either  of  establishment  or  innovation, 
as  ably  presented  and  as  thoroughly  exhausted  as 
in  any  age  of  the  world.  The  forms  and  language 
arc,  indeed,  peculiar  to  the  time  ;  but  the  substance 
is  that  struggle  between  the  principles  of  preserva- 
tation  and  improvement,  on  the  right  balance  of 
which,  the  quiet  and  well-being  of  society  are  sus- 
pended often  by  too  slender  a  thread. 

"  Of  the  various  projects  now  proposed  for  the 
extinction  of  the  heresies  of  the  age,  Uio  first  place 
seemed  to  be  due  to  the  plan  of  extenuing  to  all 
Christendom  the  system  of  '  inquisitioQ  into  here- 
tical pravity,'  which  subsisted  in  full  vigour  only  in 
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Si)ain.    This  famous  tribunal  orif;inate(l  in  the  coiii- 
missioncrs    for   inquest  or   inquiry   ri'f:arding    the 
crime  of  heresy,  who  were  appointed  by  suciossivc 
popes  to  aid  the  bishops,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
act  with  them  during  the  wars  which   in   the   thir- 
teenth century  wore  waged  with  unmatched  cruelly 
against  the  people  of  Lauguedoc.      The  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,   about  1220,  had   added  the  sanction 
of  the  imperiiil  authority  (then  deemed  to  have  a 
certain  influence  among  all  European  nations)  to 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Lateran,  by  an  edict, 
in  which  he  commanded  all  incorrigible  heretics  to 
be  punished  with  death.     The  formalities  of  an  in- 
quisition spread  over  several  countries,  where  it  pre- 
served a  languid  existence  for  more  than  two  centu- 
ries.    But  it  n  as  in  the  latter  years  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  it  was  established  with  terrific  powers, 
and  moved  to  sanguinary  activity  over  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  of  which  every  part,  except  Portugal,  was 
united  under  one  sceptre  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  sovereigns  of  Arragon  and 
Castile.     It  was  at  first  chiefly  pointed  against  the 
Jews,  who,  though  always  plundered  by  the  kings  of 
Spain,  and  not  seldom  massacred  by  the  populace, 
had,   by  their  experience   in  commerce,  and  their 
knowledge  of  books  and  business,  found  their  way, 
through  intermarriage  and  feigned  conversion,  into 
the  centre  of  the   Spanish  nobility.     All  the  non- 
conforming  Jews  were   banished  from  the    whole 
monarchy  by  an  edict  which   immediately  followed 
the  conquest  of  Grenada.     The  avowed  Mahome- 
dans  of  Grenada  were  afterwards   subjected  to  the 
same  banishment,  in  spite  of  the  promises  made  to 
them  when   they  were   finally  subjugated,  under  a 
pretext,  copied  by  tyrants  of  after  times,  '  that,  it 
having  pleased  God  that  there  were  no  longer  any 
unbelievers  in  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,   their  ma- 
jesties were  pleased  to  forbid,  under  pain  of  death, 
the  entry  of  the  Moors  into  that  province,  lest  they 
might  shake  the  faith  of  the   new  converts.'     The 
power  of  the   inquisition,   now  more  and  more  re- 
lieved  from  the   restraints  of  an  appeal  to  Rome, 
was  exerted  in  every  case  where  suspicions  were  en- 
tertained of  the  sincerity  of   the  new  Christians. 
Such  was  the  unwearied   cruelty  of  the  tribunal  in 
its  state  of  youthful  vigour,   that  Torquemada,   the 
first  inquisitor-general,  is  believed,  in  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  administration,  to  have  committed  to 
the  flames  more  than  10,000  victims.     To  these  are 
added  more  than  90,000  persons  condemned  to  the 
punishments  which  were  called  secondary — infamy, 
confiscation,  perpetual  imprisonment.     They  were 
apprehended  on  slight  suspicion  ;  they  never  heard 
the  names  of  their  accusers;  the  inquisitors  com- 
municated only  such  parts  of  the  supposed  evidence 
t/j  the  accused  as  such  judges  deemed  fit ;  the  pri- 
soners remained  for  years  in  their  dungeons,  alone, 
ignorant  of  what  passed  without,  and    in  a  state 
where  no  man  dared  to  attempt  to  correspond  with 
them,  who  was  not  willing,   without  serving  them, 
U)  share  their  fate.     Torture   was  applied   to  them 
in  the  presence  of  two  inquisitors.  Sentence  was  pro- 
nounced in  secrcsy,  and  executed   at  '  the  acts  of 
faith,'  as  they  were  called,  where  multitudes  of  the  im- 
penitent heretics,  clad  in  woollen  (;arments,on  wiiich- 
werc  painted  monstrous  forms  of  fiends,  and  hide- 
ou»  representations  of  hell-lire,  walked  in  procession 
to  the  fliimos.     These  acts  of  fuith  were  solemnized 
with    a   religious   ceremonial,    combined   with   such 
splendour  and  niagnificence   as  fitted  them  for  ex- 
hibition at  tJ>e  coronation  of  a  king  or  the  nuptials 


II.  wedded  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  France,  the 
inquisitors  of  Toledo,  among  other  preparations  for 
the  welcome  and  becoming  reception  of  a  queen  of 
thirteen  years  old,  exhibited  one  of  the  acts  of  faith, 
when  Lutherans,  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  sorcerers, 
were  burnt  alive  in  her  presence,  before  the  eyes  of 
many  nobles  and  prelates,  and  of  the  assembled 
Cortez  of  the  kingdom,  who  met  together  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  wretched  Don  Carlos,  the  heir  ap- 
parent of  the  crown.  Forty-five  persons,  of  whom 
many  were  distinguished  men,  had  been  burnt  alive 
as  Lutherans  at  Valladolid,  in  the  year  before,  in 
the  presence  of  the  king  and  a  numerous  assembly 
of  noble  Spaniards  and  of  foreign  guests  of  high 
station.  We  find  the  names  of  at  least  six  English- 
men in  two  years  in  the  list  of  victims,  though  the 
two  countries  were  then  at  peace,  and  though  the 
persons  put  to  death  were  probably  traders  or  ma- 
riners earning  their  subsistence  under  the  faith  of 
treaties. 

"  John  Louis  Vives,  a  Spaniard  of  great  learning 
and  reputation,  bewails  the  fate  of  moderate  and 
charitable  catholics  in  Spain,  nearly  thirty  years 
before  the  period  which  we  are  now  contemplating 
'  We  live,'  says  he  in  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1534,  '  in  hard  times,  in  which  we 
can  neither  speak  nor  be  silent  without  danger.'  In 
the  forty-three  years  of  the  administrations  of  the 
first  four  inquisitors-general,  which  closed  in  the 
year  1524,  they  committed  18,000  human  beings 
to  the  flames,  and  inflicted  inferior  punishments  on 
200,000  persons  more,  with  various  degrees  of  se- 
verity, indeed,  but  the  least  of  which  the  judges 
intended  that  bigoted  and  frantic  multitudes  should 
look  on  with  aversion  and  abhorrence,  as  an  inde- 
lible brand  of  infamy  and  a  badge  of  perpetual  pro- 
scription. Some  of  these  occurrences  in  Spain, 
and  the  numerous  executions  in  the  Netherlands, 
must  have  been  well  known  in  England  about  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Mary,  and  could  not  fail  to 
aff'ect  the  state  of  opinion  in  this  island  so  much 
that  a  writer  of  English  history  cannot  with  justice 
exclude  all  mention  of  them  from  his  narrative ; 
especially  when  the  memorable  circumstances  are 
considered,  which  we  learn  from  the  weighty  testi- 
mony of  the  prince  of  Orange,  that  the  Spanish  and 
French  monarchs  meditated  the  extension  over  all 
Christendom  of  such  a  tribunal  as  the  inquisition 
had  already  shown  itself  to  be  by  its  exercise  of 
authority  in  Spain. 

"  The  second  expedient  proposed  for  quieting  the 
disorders  of  Europe,  was  that  of  assembling  a  ge- 
neral council.  Had  such  an  assembly  been  con- 
vened early,  had  they  then  adopted  effective  reforms 
in  the  constitution  of  the  church,  and  rigorously 
enforced  amendment  in  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  ; 
had  they,  before  the  breach  was  visible  and  wide, 
seasonably  granted  two  concessions, — the  marriage 
of  ecclesiastics  and  the  use  of  the  cup  by  the  laity, 
which,  as  both  were  owned  to  be  prohibited  by  mere 
human  authority,  might  have  been  surrendered  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  the  highest  pretensions  of  Rome 
herself, — it  seems  very  probable  that  further  refor- 
mation might  have  been  o^aded,  that  its  progress 
might  have  been  retarded,  and  that  its  complete  ac- 
complishment at  some  remote  period,  after  a  long 
course  (jf  insensible  approximation,  might  have  at 
last  occurred  without  a  shock.  The  ambition  or 
avarice  of  princes ;  the  furious  zeal  of  multitudes, 
especially  of  sectaries,  who  swelled  the  animosities 
of  the  great  parties  by  their  absurd  and  odious  opi 
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mental  domination,  which  tarnished  the  piety  and 
sincerity  of  the  protestants ;  were  formidable  ob- 
stacles to  what  seems  to  us  the  most  desirable  con- 
summation. In  the  reigning  church,  the  absolute 
want  of  the  policy  of  seasonable  concession,  not 
indeed  an  infallible  remedy,  but  the  sole  resource 
in  times  of  general  trouble  from  lasting  causes,  is 
more  remarkable  and  more  blameworthy.  Among 
them,  however,  ample  allowance  is  due  to  the  sin- 
cere reverence  for  what  was  anciently  established, 
and  to  those  pious  affections  which  were  so  inter- 
woven with  the  doctrines  aud  worship  of  their  fathers, 
that  their  hearts  fondly  clung  to  every  rite  and  to 
every  word,  which  were  hallowed  in  their  eyes  as 
being  blended  from  their  infancy  with  the  most 
sacred  feelings  and  the  most  awful  truths.  How 
painful  it  must  have  been  to  many  an  affectionate 
heart,  to  condemn  a  long  line  of  forefathers  as 
guilty  of  fatal  and  irreparable  error  !  Nor  is  it  to 
be  forgotten  that  many  wise  statesmen,  without 
sharing  the  amiable  infirmities  of  the  pious,  might 
tremble  at  the  impenetrable  consequences  of  stirring 
that  vast  mass  of  opinions,  sentiments,  habits,  and 
prejudices,  of  which  a  large  part  of  the  religion  and 
morality  of  men  is  composed." 

This  comprehensive  historian  proceeds  to  trace 
the  conduct.of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  he  de- 
signates as  timid  and  partial ;  and  then  narrates  the 
rise  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  concludes  with 
saying : — 

"  These  were  the  principal  preparations  for  those 
wars  of  religious  opinions,  in  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous leaders  on  the  side  of  the  ancient  establish- 
ment were  Philip  II.  and  the  duke  of  Alva ;  while 
the  party  who  contended  for  reformation  were  con- 
ducted by  William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange, 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Elizabeth 
Tudor,  queen  of  England.  The  mention  of  these 
names  suggests  to  every  writer  of  English  history, 
that  he  is  about  to  enter  on  a  more  arduous  task; 
to  relate  events  which  more  powerfully  command 
the  fellow  feeling  of  after  times." 


CHAP.  XLII. 

ELIZABETH. 

The  Queen's  populariiy — Re-establishment  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reliyion — A  Parliament — Peace  with  France 
— Disgust  between  the  Queen  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots — Affairs  of  Scotland — Interposal  of  the  Queen 
in  the  Ajfairs  of  Scotland — Settlement  of  Scotlayid 
— French  Affairs — Arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland 
—  U  ise  Government  oj  Elizabeth. 

In  a  nation  so  divided  as  the  English,  it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  the  death  of  one  sovereign, 
and  the  accession  of  another  who  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  embraced  opposite  principles  to  those 
which  prevailed,  could  be  the  object  of  universal 
satisfaction :  yet  so  much  were  men  displeased  with 
the  present  conduct  of  affairs,  and  such  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  of  futurity,  that  the  people, 
overlooking  their  theological  disputes,  expressed  a 
general  and  unfeigned  joy  that  the  sceptre  had 
passed  into  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  That  princess 
had  discovered  great  prudence  in  her  conduct  during 
the  reign  of  her  sister ;  aud  as  men  were  sensible 
of  the  immineut  danger  to   which  she  was  every 


moment  exposed,  compassion  towards  her  situation, 
and  concern  for  her  safety,  had  rendered  her  to  an 
uncommon  degree,  the  favourite  of  the  nation.  A 
parliament  had  been  assembled  a  few  days  before 
Mary's  death ;  and  when  Heathe,  archbishop  of 
York,  then  chancellor,  notified  to  them  that  event, 
scarcely  an  interval  of  regret  appeared ;  and  the 
two  houses  immediately  resounded  with  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  "  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth  !  Long 
and  happily  may  she  reign  !"  The  people,  less  ac- 
tuated by  faction,  and  less  influenced  by  private 
views,  expressed  a  joy  still  more  general  aud  hearty 
on  her  proclamation  ;  and  the  auspicious  commence- 
ment of  this  reign  prognosticated  that  success  and 
vigour  which,  during  its  whole  course,  so  uniformly 
attended  it. 

Elizabeth  was  at  Hatfield  when  she  heard  of  her 
sister's  death  ;  and,  after  a  few  days,  she  went  thence 
to  London  through  crowds  of  people,  who  strove  with 
each  other  in  giving  her  the  strongest  testimony  of 
their  affection.  On  her  entrance  into  the  Tower, 
she  could  not  forbear  reflecting  on  the  great  differ- 
ence between  her  present  fortune,  and  that  which 
a  few  years  before  had  attended  her,  when  she  was 
conducted  to  that  place  as  a  prisoner,  and  lay  there 
exposed  to  all  the  bigoted  malignity  of  her  enemies. 
She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  expressed  her  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  the  deliverance  which  the  Almighty 
had  granted  her  from  her  bloody  persecutors  ;  a  de- 
liverance, she  said,  no  less  miraculous  than  that 
which  Daniel  had  received  from  the  den  of  lions. 
This  act  of  pious  gratitude  seems  to  have  been  the 
last  circumstance  in  which  she  remembered  any  past 
hardships  and  injuries.  With  a  prudence  and  mag- 
nanimity truly  laudable,  she  buried  all  offences  in 
oblivion,  and  received  with  affability  even  those  who 
had  acted  with  the  greatest  malevolence  against  her. 
Sir  Harry  Benningtield  himself,  to  whose  custody  she 
had  been  committed,  and  who  had  treated  her  with 
severity,  never  felt,  during  the  whole  course  of  her 
reign,  any  effects  of  her  resentment.  Yet  was  not 
the  gracious  reception  which  she  gave  undistin- 
guishing.  When  the  bishops  came  in  a  body  to 
make  their  obeisance  to  her,  she  expressed  to  all  of 
them  sentiments  of  regard ;  except  to  Bonner,  from 
whom  she  turned  aside,  as  fiom  a  man  polluted  with 
blood,  who  was  a  just  object  of  horror  to  every  heart 
susceptible  of  humanity. 

After  employing  a  few  days  in  ordering  her  do- 
mestic affairs,  Elizabeth  notified  to  foreign  courts 
her  sister's  death,  and  her  own  accession.  She  sent 
Lord  Cobham  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  Philip 
then  resided ;  and  she  took  care  to  express  to  that 
monarch,  her  gratitude  for  the  protection  which  he 
had  afforded  her,  and  her  desire  of  persevering  in 
that  friendship  which  had  so  happily  commenced 
between  them.  Philip,  who  had  long  foreseen  this 
event,  and  who  still  hoped,  by  means  of  Elizabeth, 
to  obtain  that  dominion  over  England,  of  which  he 
had  failed  in  espousing  Mary,  immediately  dis- 
patched orders  to  the  duke  of  Feria,  his  ambassador 
at  London,  to  make  proposals  of  marriage  to  the 
queen  ;  and  he  offered  to  procure  from  Rome  a  dis- 
jrensation  for  that  purpose.  But  Elizabeth  soon 
came  to  the  resolution  of  declining  the  proposal. 
She  saw  that  the  nation  had  entertained  an  cxtremf 
aversion  to  the  Spanish  alliance  during  her  sister's 
reign;  and  that  one  great  cause  of  the  popularity 
which  she  herself  enjoyed,  was  the  prospect  of  being 
freed,  by  her  means,  froiri  the  danger  of  foreign  sub- 
jection. She  was  sensible  that  her  affinity  with 
Philip  was  exactly  similar  to  that  of  her  fathei  with 
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Catheriue  of  Arra^on  ;  and  ihat  her  marrying  that ' 
monarch  was,  in  effect,  (IcelariDjr  herself  illegiti-  i 
mate,  and  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
And,  though  the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 
might  still  be  sutheient,  in  opposition  to  all  preten- 
ders, to  support  her  title,  her  masculine  spiiit  dis- 
dained such  precarious  dominion,  which,  as  it  would 
depend  solely  on  the  power  of  another,  must  be  exer- 
cised according  to  his  inclinations.  But,  while  these 
views  prevented  her  from  entertaining  any  thoughts 
of  a  marriage  with  Philip,  she  gave  him  an  evasive 
answer,  and  he  still  retained  such  hopes  of  success, 
that  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Home,  with  orders  to 
solicit  the  dispensation. 

The  queen  too,  ou  her  sister's  death,  had  written  to 
Sir  Edward  Carne,thc  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
to  notify  her  accession  to  the  pope ;  but  the  precipi- 
tate nature  of  Paul  broke  through  all  the  cautious 
measures  concerted  by  this  young  princess.  He 
told  Carne,  that  England  was  a  fief  ol  the  holy  see; 
and  it  was  great  temerity  in  Elizabeth  to  have  as- 
sumed, without  his  participation,  the  title  and  au- 
thority of  queen  :  that  being  illegitimate,  she  could 
not  possibly  inherit  that  kingdom  ;  nor  could  ho 
annul  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Clement  VII. 
and  Paul  III.  with  regard  to  Henry's  marriage: 
that  were  he  to  proceed  with  rigour,  he  should  punish 
this  criminal  invasion  of  his  rights  by  rejecting  all 
her  applications ;  but,  being  willing  to  treat  her 
with  paternal  indulgence,  he  would  still  keep  the 
door  of  grace  open  to  her :  and  that,  if  she  would 
renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  submit 
entirely  to  his  will,  she  should  experience  the  ut- 
most lenitv  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  apo- 
stolic see.  When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Eliza- 
beth, she  was  astonished  at  the  character  of  that 
aged  pontiff;  and,  having  recalled  her  ambassador, 
she  continued  with  more  determined  resolution  to 
pursue  those  measures  which  already  she  had  se- 
cretly embraced. 

The  queen,  not  to  alarm  the  partisans  of  the 
catholic  religion,  had  retained  eleven  of  her  sister's 
counsellors;  hut,  in  order  to  balance  their  autho- 
rity, she  added  eight  more,  who  were  known  to  be 
inclined  to  the  protestant  communion;  the  marquis 
of  Northamjiton,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  Sir  Thomas 
Parr)-,  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  Sir 
Francis  Knolles,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  whom  she 
created  lord  keeper,  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secre- 
tary of  state.  With  these  counsellors,  particularly 
Cecil,  she  frequently  deliberated  concerning  the 
expediency  of  restoring  the  protestant  religion,  and 
the  means  of  executing  that  great  enterprise.  Cecil 
told  her,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  had, 
ever  since  her  father's  reign,  inclined  to  the  refor- 
mation; and,  though  her  sister  had  constrained 
them  to  profess  the  ancient  faith,  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised by  her  ministers  had  still  more  alienated 
their  affections  from  it:  that  happily  the  interests 
of  the  sovereign  here  concurred  with  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  jieojile  ;  nor  was  her  title  to  the  crown 
compatible  with  the  authority  (jf  the  Roman  pontiff: 
that  a  sentence,  so  solemnly  pronounced  by  two 
pojies  against  her  mother's  marriage,  could  not 
posHibly  be  recalled,  without  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound  on  the  credit  of  the  see  of  Rome;  and  even 
if  she  were  allowed  to  retain  tlie  crown,  it  would 
only  be  on  an  um  ertain  and  dependant  footing : 
that  this  circumi-taiice  alone  counterbsdanced  all 
dangfrs  whatsoev<  i ;  and  these  dangers  themselves, 
if  narro%rly  txamiiicd,  would  be  found  very  little 
funuiuMlile  :  llmt  tiiu   curses   aiid  exeuralioiia  of  tlie 


Romish  church,  wlien  not  sccon<led  by  military 
force,  were,  in  the  present  age,  more  an  object 
of  ridicule  than  of  terror,  and  had  now  as  little 
influence  in  this  world  as  in  the  next:  that  though 
the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  Henry  or  Philip  might 
incline  them  to  execute  a  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  her,  their  interests  were  so  incom- 
patible, that  they  never  could  concur  in  any  plan  of 
operations;  and  the  enmity  of  the  one  would  al- 
ways ensure  to  her  the  friendship  of  the  other:  that 
if  they  encouraged  the  discontents  of  her  catholic 
subjects,  their  dominions  also  abounded  with  pro- 
lestants,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  retaliate  upon 
them  :  that  even  such  of  the  English  as  seemed  at 
present  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  faith, 
would,  most  of  them,  embrace  the  religion  of  their 
new  sovereign  ;  and  the  nation  had  of  late  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  these  revolutions,  that  men  had 
lost  all  idea  of  truth  and  falsehood  in  such  subjects  : 
that  the  authority  of  Henry  VIII.  so  highly  raised 
by  many  concurring  ciicunistances,  first  inured  the 
people  to  this  submissive  deference;  and  it  was  the 
loss  difficult  for  succeeding  princes  to  continue  the 
nation  in  a  tract  to  which  it  had  so  long  been  ac- 
customed :  and  that  it  would  be  easy  lor  her,  by  be- 
stowing on  protestants  all  preferment  in  civil  offices 
and  the  militia,  the  church  and  the  universities, 
both  to  ensure  her  own  authority,  and  to  render  her 
religion  entirely  predominant. 

The  education  of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  inte- 
rest, led  her  to  favour  the  reformation  ;  and  she  re- 
mained not  long  in  suspense  with  regard  to  the 
party  which  she  should  embrace.  But,  tliough  de- 
termined in  her  own  mind,  she  resolved  to  proceed 
by  gradual  and  secure  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Mary,  in  encouraging  the  bigots  of  her 
party  to  make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on 
the  established  religion.  She  thought  it  requisite, 
however,  to  discover  such  symptoms  of  her  inten 
tions,  as  might  give  encouragement  to  the  protes- 
tants, so  much  depressed  by  the  late  violent  perse- 
cutions. She  immediately  recalled  all  the  exiles, 
and  gave  liberty  to  the  prisoners  who  were  confined 
on  account  of  religion.  We  are  told  of  a  pleasantly 
of  one  Rainsford  on  this  occasion,  who  said  to  the 
queen,  that  he  had  a  petition  to  present  her  in  behalf 
of  other  prisoners  called  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John :  she  readily  replied,  that  it  behoved  her 
first  to  consult  .the  prisoners  themselves,  and  to 
loain  of  them  whether  they  desired  that  liberty 
which  he  demanded  for  them. 

Elizabeth  also  proceeded  to  exert,  in  favour  of 
the  reformers,  some  acts  of  power  which  were  autho- 
rizcd  by  the  extent  of  ro)al  prerogative  during  that 
age.  Finding  that  the  protestant  teachers,  irritated 
by  persecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  attack  on  the 
ancient  superstition,  and  that  the  Romanists  re|)lied 
with  no  less  zeal  and  acrimony,  she  published  a 
]iroclaniation,  by  which  she  inhibited  all  preaching 
without  a  special  licence  ;  and  though  she  dispensed 
with  these  orders  in  favour  of  some  preachers  of 
her  own  sect,  she  took  care  that  they  should  be  the 
most  calm  and  lujderate  of  the  parly.  She  also  sus- 
pended the  laws  so  far,  as  to  order  a  great  part  of 
the  service,  the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed, 
and  the  gospels,  to  be  read  in  English.  And,  having 
first  jiublished  injunctions  lliat  all  the  churches 
should  conform  themselves  to  the  jiractice  of  her 
own  chapel,  she  forbade  the  host  to  be  any  more 
elevated  in  her  presence  ;  an  innovation  which 
however  frivolous  it  may  ajipear,  implied  the  moot 
material  consequences. 
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These  declarations  of  her  inteations,  <roncurring 
with  preceding  suspicions,  made  the  bishops  fore- 
see, with  certainty,  a  revolution  in  religion.  They 
therefore  refused  to  officiate  at  her  coronation  ;  and 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. When  she  was  conducted  through  London, 
amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  her  subjects,  a 
boy,  who  personated  Truth,  was  let  down  from  one 
of  the  tiiumphal  arches,  and  preseiited  to  her  a 
copy  of  the  Bible.  She  received  the  book  with  the 
most  gracious  deportment  ;  placed  it  next  her 
bosom ;  and  declared,  that,  amidst  all  the  costly 
testimonies  which  the  city  had  that  day  given  her  of 
their  attachment,  this  present  was  by  far  the  most 
precious  and  most  acceptable.  Such  were  the  modes 
by  which  Elizabeth  insinuated  herself  into  the  af- 
fections of  her  subjects.  Open  in  her  address,  gra- 
cious and  affable  in  all  public  appearances,  she  re- 
joiced in  the  concourse  of  her  subjects,  entered  into 
all  their  pleasures  and  amusements;  and,  without 
departing  from  her  dignity,  which  she  knew  well 
how  to  preserve,  she  acquired  a  popularity  beyond 
what  any  of  her  predecessors  or  successors  ever 
could  attain.  Her  own  se.x  exulted  to  see  a  woman 
hold  the  reins  of  empire  with  such  prudence  and 
fortitude  :  and  while  a  young  princess  of  twenty-five 
years  (for  that  was  her  age  at  her  accession),  who 
possessed  all  the  graces  and  insinnation,  though  not 
all  the  beauty  of  her  sex,  courted  the  affections  of 
individuals  by  her  civilities,  of  the  public  by  her 
services,  her  authority,  though  corroborated  by  the 
strictest  bands  of  law  and  religion,  appeared  to  be 
derived  entirely  from  the  choice  and  inclination  of 
the  people. 

A  sovereign  of  this  disposition  was  not  likely  to 
oflfend  her  subjects  by  any  useless  or  violent  exer- 
tions of  power  ;  and  Elizabeth,  though  she  threw 
out  such  hints  as  encouraged  the  protestants,  de- 
layed the  entire  change  of  religion  till  the  meeting 
of  the  parliament,  which  was  summoned  to  assemble. 
The  elections  had  gone  entirely  against  the  catho- 
lics, who  seem  not  indeed  to  have  made  an)  great 
struggle  for  the  superiority;  and  the  houses  met,  in 
a  disposition  of  gratifying  the  queen  in  every  par- 
ticular which  she  could  desire  of  them.  They  be- 
gan the  session  with  an  unanimous  declaration, 
"  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  and  ought  to  be,  as 
well  by  the  word  of  God,  as  the  common  and  statute 
laws  of  the  realm,  the  lawful,  undoubted,  and  true 
heir  to  the  crown,  lawfully  descended  from  the 
blond-royal,  according  to  the  order  of  succession 
settled  in  the  35th  of  Henry  VIH."  This  act  of 
recognition  was  probably  dictated  by  the  queen  her- 
self and  her  ministers ;  and  she  showed  her  mag- 
nanimity, as  well  as  moderation,  in  the  terms  which 
she  employed  on  that  occasion.  She  followed  not 
Mary's  practice,  in  declaring  the  validity  of  her 
mother's  marriage,  or  in  expressly  repealing  the 
act  formerly  made  against  her  own  legitimacy  :  she 
knew  that  this  attempt  must  bt  attended  with  re- 
flections on  her  father's  memory,  and  on  the  birth 
of  her  deceased  sister ;  and  as  all  the  world  was 
sensible,  that  Henry's  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn 
was  merely  the  effect  of  his  usual  violence  and  ca- 
price, she  scorned  to  found  her  title  on  any  act  of 
an  assembly  which  had  too  much  prostituted  its 
authority  by  its  former  variable,  servile,  and  iniqui- 
tous decisions.  Satisfied  therefore  in  the  general 
opinion  entertained  with  regard  to  this  fact,  which 
appeared  the  more  undoubted,  the  less  anxiety  she 
diiscovered   in  tortitying  it  Dy   votes  and   inquiries  ; 


she  took  possession  of  the  throne,  both  as  her  birth- 
right, and  as  ensured  to  her  by  former  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  she  never  appeared  anxious  to  distin- 
guish these  titles. 

The  first  bill  brought  into  parliament,  with  a  view 
of  trying  their  disposition  on  the  head  of  religion, 
was  that  for  suppressing  the  monasteries  lately 
erected,  and  for  restoring  the  tenths  and  first  fruits 
to  the  queen.  This  point  being  gained  with  much 
difficulty  a  bill  was  next  introduced,  annexing  the 
supremacy  to  the  crown  ;  and  though  the  queen 
was  there  denominated  "  governess,"  not  "  head," 
of  the  church,  it  conveyed  the  same  extensive  power, 
which,  under  the  latter  title,  had  been  exercised  by 
her  father  and  brother.  All  the  bishops  who  were 
present  in  the  upper  house  strenuously  opposed  this 
law;  and,  as  they  possessed  more  learning  than  the 
temporal  peers,  they  triumphed  in  the  debate ;  but 
the  majority  of  voices  in  that  house,  as  well  as 
among  the  commons,  was  against  them.  By  thi» 
act  the  crown,  without  the  concurrence  either  of  the 
parliament  or  even  of  the  convocation,  was  vested 
with  the  whole  spiritual  power;  might  repress  all 
heresies,  might  establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might 
alter  every  point  of  discipline,  and  might  ordain  or 
abolish  any  religious  rite  or  ceremony.  In  de- 
termining, heresy,  the  sovereign  was  only  limited  (if 
that  could  be  called  a  limitation)  to  such  doctrines 
as  had  been  adjudged  heresy,  by  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture,  by  the  first  four  general  councils,  or 
by  any  general  council  which  followed  the  Scripture 
as  their  rule,  or  to  such  other  doctrines  as  should 
hereafter  be  denominated  heresy  by  the  parliament 
and  convocation.  In  order  to  e.xercise  this  authority, 
the  queen,  by  a  clause  of  the  act,  was  empowered  to 
name  commissioners,  either  laymen  or  clergymen, 
as  she  should  think  proper ;  and  on  this  clause  was 
afterwards  founded  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission;  which  assumed  large  discretionary,  not  to 
say  arbitrary  powers,  totally  incompatible  with  any 
exact  boundaries  in  the  constitution.  Their  pro- 
ceedings indeed  were  only  consistent  with  absolute 
monarchy  ;  but  were  entirely  suitable  to  the  genius 
of  the  act  on  which  they  were  established;  an  act 
that  at  once  gave  the  crown  alone  all  the  power 
which  had  formeily  been  claimed  by  the  popes,  but 
which  even  these  usurping  prelates  had  never  been 
able  fully  to  exercise,  without  some  concurrence  of 
the  national  clergy. 

Whoever  refused  to  take  an  oath,  acknowledging 
the  queen's  supremacy,  was  incapacitated  from 
holding  any  office  ;  whoever  denied  the  supremacy, 
or  attempted  to  deprive  the  queen  of  that  preroga^ 
tive,  forfeited,  for  the  first  offence,  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  ;  for  the  second,  was  subject  to  the  penalty 
uf  a  premunire  ;  but  the  third  offeuce  was  declared 
treason.  These  punishments,  however  severe,  were 
less  rigorous  than  those  which  were  formerlv,  during 
the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother,  indicted  in 
like  cases. 

A  law  was  passed,  confirming  all  the  statutes 
enacted  in  King  Edward's  time  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion :  the  nomination  of  bishops  was  given  to  the 
crown  without  any  election  of  the  chapters :  the 
queen  was  empowered,  on  the  vacancy  of  any  see, 
to  seize  all  the  temporalities,  and  to  bestow  on  the 
bishop-elect  an  equivalent  on  the  impropriations  be- 
longing to  the  crown.  This  pretended  equivalent 
was  commonly  much  inferior  in  value  ;  and  thus  the 
queen,  amidst  ail  her  concern  tor  religion,  followed 
the  example  of  the  preceding  reformers,  in  commit 
ting  depredations  on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues. 
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The  bishops  ami  all  incumbents  were  prohibited 
from  alienatiuir  their  revenues,  and  from  letting 
leases  longer  than  twenty-one  years  or  three  lives. 
This  law  seemed  to  be  meant  for  securing  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  ;  but  as  an  exception  was  left  in 
favour  of  the  crown,  great  abuses  s:iil  prevailed.  It 
was  usual  for  the  courtiers  during  ihis  reign  to  make 
an  agreement  with  the  bishop  or  incumbent,  and  to 
procure  a  fictitious  alienation  to  the  queen,  who 
afterwards  transferred  the  lands  to  the  person  agreed 
on.  This  method  of  pillaging  the  church  was  not 
remedied  till  the  beginning  of  James  I.  The  pre- 
sent depression  of  the  clergy  exposed  them  to  all 
injuries  ;  and  the  laity  never  stopped,  till  they  had 
reduced  the  church  to  such  poverty,  that  her  plunder 
was  Bo  longer  a  compensation  for  the  odium  in- 
curred by  it. 

A  solemn  and  public  disputation  was  held  during 
this  session,  in  presence  of  lord-keeper  Bacon,  be- 
tween the  divines  of  the  protestant  and  those  of  the 
catholic  communion.  The  champions,  appointed  to 
defend  the  religion  of  the  sovereign,  were,  as  in  all 
former  instances,  entirely  triumphant;  and  the 
popish  disputants,  being  pronounced  refractory  and 
obstinate,  were  even  punished  by  imprisonment. 
Emboldened  by  this  victory,  the  protestants  ven- 
tured on  the  last  and  most  important  step,  and 
brought  into  parliament  a  bill  for  abolishing  the 
mass,  and  re-establishing  the  liturgy  of  King  Ed- 
ward. Penalties  were  enacted,  as  well  against  those 
.vho  departed  from  this  mode  of  worship,  as  against 
those  who  absented  themselves  from  the  church  and 
the  sacraments.  And  thus,  in  one  session,  without 
any  violence,  tumult,  or  clamour,  was  the  whole 
system  of  religion,  altered,  on  the  very  commence- 
ment of  a  reign,  and  by  the  will  of  a  young  woman, 
whose  title  to  the  crown  was  by  many  thought  liable 
to  great  objections  :  an  event  which,  though  it  may 
appear  surprising  to  men  in  the  present  age,  was 
every  where  expected  on  the  first  intelligence  of 
Elizabeth's  accession. 

The  commons  also  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  queen, 
more  difficult  to  obtain  than  that  of  any  articles  of 
faith:  they  voted  a  subsidy  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  land,  and  two  shillings  and  eight-pence 
on  moveables,  together  with  two-fifteenths.  The 
house  in  no  instance  departed  from  the  most  respect- 
ful deference  and  complaisance  towards  the  queen. 
Even  the  importunate  address  which  they  made  her 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  to  fix  her  choice  of 
a  husband,  could  not,  they  supposed,  be  very  dis- 
agreeable to  one  of  her  sex  and  age.  The  address 
was  couched  in  the  most  respectful  expressions; 
yet  met  with  a  refusal  from  tlie  (juccn.  She  told 
the  speaker,  that,  as  the  application  from  the  house 
was  conceived  in  general  tenns,  only  recommending 
marriage,  without  pretending  to  direct  her  choice  of 
a  husband,  she  could  not  take  offence  at  the  address, 
or  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a  new  instance  of 
their  affectionate  attachment  to  her:  that  any 
further  interposition  on  their  part  would  have  ill 
become  either  them  to  make  as  subjects,  or  her  to 
bear  a.t  an  indejiendent  princess  :  that  even  while 
she  was  a  private  person,  and  exposed  to  much 
danger,  she  had  always  declined  that  engagement, 
whiih  she  regarded  aa  an  incumbrance  ;  much  more, 
at  present,  would  she  persevere  in  this  sentiment, 
when  the  charge  of  a  great  kingdom  was  committed 
u»  her,  and  her  life  ought  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 
promoting  the  intercstii  of  religion  and  the  happi- 
oeii  of  her  subjects :  that  as  England  was  her  hus- 
Mnd,  wedded  to  her  by  tbia  please  (and  here  she 


showed  her  finger  with  the  same  gold  ring  upon  it, 
with  which  she  had  solemnly  betrothed  herself  to 
the  kingdom  at  her  inauguration),  so  all  English- 
men were  her  children;  and  while  she  was  employed 
in  rearing  or  governing  such  a  family,  she  could  not 
deem  herself  barren,  or  her  life  useless  and  unpro- 
fitable :  that  if  she  ever  entertained  thoughts  o. 
changing  her  condition,  the  care  of  her  subjects' 
welfare  would  still  be  uppermost  in  her  thoughts; 
but  should  she  live  and  die  a  virgin,  she  doubted 
not  but  Divine  Providence,  seconded  by  their  coun- 
sels and  her  own  measures,  would  be  able  to  pre- 
vent all  dispute  with  regard  to  the  succession,  and 
secure  them  a  sovereign,  who,  perhajis  better  than 
her  own  issue,  would  imitate  her  example  in  loving 
and  cherishing  her  people  :  and  that,  for  her  part, 
she  desired  that  no  higher  character  or  fairer  re- 
membrance of  her  should  be  transmitted  to  poste- 
rity, than  to  have  this  inscription  engraved  on  her 
tomb-stone,  when  she  should  pay  the  last  debt  to 
nature :  "  Here  lies  Elizabeth,  who  lived  and  died 
a  maiden  queen." 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  the  laws 
enacted  with  regard  to  religion  were  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  met  with  little  opposition  from  any  quarter 
The    liturgy  was  again  introduced   in    the   vulgai 
tongue,  and  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  tendered  to 
the  clergy.     The  number  of  bishops  had   been  re- 
duced   to   fourteen  by  a  sickly  season,   which  pre 
ceded;  and  all  these,  except  the  bishop  of  Llandaf 
having    refused  compliance,    were    degraded    froir 
their  sees:  but  of  the  inferior  clergy  throughout  a\ 
England,   where  there   are   near   10,000    parishes, 
only  eighty  rectors   and  vicars,  fifty  prebendaries, 
fifteen  heads  of  colleges,   twelve  archdeacons,   and 
as  many  deans,  sacrificed  their  livings  to  their  reli- 
gious principles.    Those  in  high  ecclesiastic  stations, 
being  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  public,  seem  chiefly 
to  have  placed  a  point  of  honour  in   their  perseve- 
rance; but  on   the  whole,    the  protestants,   in   the 
former  change  introduced  by  Mary  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  rigid  and  conscientious.     Though 
the  catholic  religion,  adapting  itself  to  the  senses, 
and   enjoining   observances  which    enter  into    the 
common  train  of  life,  does  at  present  lay  faster  hold 
on  the  mind  than  the  reformed,  which,  being  chiefly 
spiritual,  resembles  more  a  system  of  metaphysics; 
yet  was  the  proportion  of  zeal,  as  well  as  of  know- 
ledge, during  the  first  ages  after  the   reformation, 
much  greater  on  the  side  of  the  protestants.     The 
catholics   continued,    ignorantly    and   supinely,    in 
in  their  ancient  belief,  or  rather  their  ancient  prac 
ticcs:  but  the  reformers,  obliged  to  dispute  on  eveiy 
occasion,  and  inflamed   to   a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
by  novelty  and  persecution,   had  strongly  attached 
themselves   to    their  tenets;    and    were    ready   to 
sacrifice    tlieir   fortunes,   and   even   their   lives,    in 
support  of  their  speculative  and  abstract  principles. 
The  forms   and  ceremonies  still  preserved  in  the 
English  liturgy,   as  they  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  ancient  service,  tended  further  to  reconcile  the 
catholics    to  the   established  religion;    and   as   the 
queen  jiermitted  no  other  mode  of  worship,   and  at 
the  same  time  struck  out  every  thing  that  could  be 
offensive  to  them  in  the  new  liturgy,  even  those  wiiu 
were  addicted  to  the  Homish   communion   made  no 
scruple  of  attending  the  established  church.     Had 
Elizabeth  gratified  her  own  inclinations,    the  exle 
rior  a])pearauce,   which   is  the  chief  circumstance 
with  the  people,  would  have  been  still  more  similar 
between  the  new  and  the  ancient  form  of  worship. 
Her   love  of  ctate  and    magnificence,   which  shu 
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affected  in  every  thing,  inspired  her  with  an  incli- 
nation towards  the  pomp  of  the  catholic  religion ; 
and  it  was  merely  in  compliance  with  the  preju- 
dices of  her  party,  that  she  gave  up  either  images 
or  the  addresses  to  saints,  or  prayers  for  the  dead. 
Some  foreign  princes  interposed  to  procure  the 
Romanists  the  privilege  of  separate  assemblies  in 
particular  cities,  but  the  queen  would  not  comply 
with  their  request;  and  she  represented  the  mani- 
fest danger  of  disturbing  the  national  peace  by  a 
toleration  of  different  religions. 

While  the  queen  and  parliament  were  employed 
in  settling  the  public  religion,  the  negotiations  for 
a  peace  were  still  conducted,  first  at  Cercamp,  then 
at  Chateau-Cambresis,  between  the  ministers  of 
France,  Spain,  and  England;  and  Elizabeth, 
though  equally  prudent,  was  not  equally  successful 
in  this  transaction.  Philip  employed  his  utmost  ef- 
forts to  procure  the  restitution  of  Calais,  both  as 
bound  in  honour  to  indemnify  England,  which, 
merely  on  his  account,  had  been  drawn  into  the  war, 
and  as  engaged  in  interest  to  remove  France  to  a 
distance  from  his  frontiers  in  the  Low  Countries. 
So  long  as  he  entertained  hopes  of  espousing  the 
queen,  he  delayed  concluding  a  peace  with  Henry  ; 
and  even  after  the  change  of  religion  in  England 
deprived  him  of  all  such  views,  his  ministers  hinted 
to  her  a  proposal,  which  may  be  regarded  as  rea- 
sonable and  honourable.  Though  all  his  own  terms 
with  France  were  settled,  he  seemed  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  war  till  she  should  obtain  satisfaction ; 
provided  she  would  stipulate  to  adhere  to  the  Spanish 
alliance,  and  continue  hostilities  against  Henry 
during  the  course  of  six  years  :  but  Elizabeth,  after 
consulting  with  her  ministers,  wisely  rejected  this 
proposal.  She  was  sensible  of  the  low  state  of  her 
finances;  the  great  debts  contracted  by  her  father, 
brother,  and  sister ;  the  disorders  introduced  into 
every  part  of  the  administration  ;  the  divisions  by 
which  her  people  were  agitated  ;  and  she  was  con- 
vinced that  nothing  but  tranquillity  during  some 
years  could  bring  the  kingdom  again  into  a  flou- 
rishing condition,  or  enable  her  to  act  with  dignity 
and  vigour  in  her  transactions  with  foreign  nations. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  value  which  Henry  put 
upon  Calais,  and  the  impossibility,  during  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  she  was 
willing  rather  to  suffer  that  loss,  than  to  submit  to 
such  a  dependence  on  Spain,  as  she  must  expect  to 
fall  into,  if  she  continued  pertinaciously  in  her  pre- 
sent demand.  She  ordered,  therefore,  her  ambas- 
sadors. Lord  Effingham,  the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr. 
Wotton,  to  conclude  the  negotiation,  and  to  settle 
a  peace  with  Henry,  on  any  reasonable  terms. 
Henry  offered  to  stipulate  a  marriage  between  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  dauphin,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  to  engage  for  the  restitution  of 
Calais  as  the  dowry  of  that  princess ;  but  as  the 
queen  was  sensible  that  this  treaty  would  appear  to 
the  world  a  palpable  evasion,  she  insisted  upon 
more  equitable,  at  least  more  plausible  conditions. 
It  was  at  last  agreed,  that  Henry  should  restore 
Calais  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years  ;  that,  in  case 
of  failure,  he  should  pay  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  the  queen's  title  to  Calais  still  remain; 
that  he  should  find  the  security  of  seven  or  eight 
foreign  merchants  not  natives  of  France,  for  the 
payment  of  this  sum ;  that  he  should  deliver  five 
hostages  till  that  security  were  provided  ;  that  if 
Elizabeth  broke  the  peace  with  France  or  Scotland 
d'iring  the  iuto^al,  she  should  forfeit  all  title  to 
Calais  ;  but  if  Henry  made  war  on  Elizabeth,  he 


should  be  obliged  immediately  to  restore  that  fortress. 
All  men  of  penetration  easily  saw  that  these  stipu- 
lations were  but  a  colourable  pretence  for  aban- 
doning Calais  ;  but  they  excused  the  queen  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  of  her  affairs :  and  they  even 
extolled  her  prudence,  in  submitting,  without  fur- 
ther struggle,  to  that  necessity.  A  peace  with 
Scotland  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  with 
France. 

Philip  and  Henry  terminated  hostilities  by  a  mu- 
tual restitution  of  all  places  taken  during  the  course 
of  the  war;  and  Philip  espoused  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, eldest  daughter  of  France,  formerly  betrothed 
to  his  son  Don  Carlos.  The  duke  of  Savoy  married 
Margaret,  Henry's  sister,  and  obtained  a  restitution 
of  all  his  dominions  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  except 
a  few  towns,  retained  by  France.  And  thus  genera) 
tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restored  to  Europe. 

But  though  peace  was  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  there  soon  appeared  a  ground  of 
quarrel,  of  the  most  serious  nature,  and  which  was 
afterwards  attended  with  the  most  important  conse- 
quences. The  two  marriages  of  Henry  VIII.,  that 
with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  that  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  were  incompatible  with  each  other;  and  it 
seemed  impossible,  that  both  of  them  could  be  re- 
garded as  valid  and  legal :  but  still  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  lay  under  some  disadvantages,  to  which 
that  of  her  sister,  Mary,  was  not  exposed.  Henry's 
first  marriage  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  all  the 
powers,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  were 
then  acknowledged  in  England ;  and  it  was  natural 
for  protestants,  as  well  as  Romanists,  to  allow,  on 
account  of  the  sincere  intention  of  the  parties,  that 
their  issue  ought  to  be  regarded  as  legitimate.  But 
his  divorce  and  second  marriage  had  been  concluded 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  though 
they  had  been  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  the 
English  parliament  and  convocation,  those  who 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  catholic  communion, 
and  who  reasoned  with  great  strictness,  were  led  to 
regard  them  as  entirely  invalid,  and  to  deny  alto- 
gether the  queen's  right  of  succession.  The  next 
heir  of  blood  was  the  queen  of  Scots,  now  married 
to  the  dauphin  ;  and  the  great  power  of  that  princess, 
joined  to  her  plausible  title,  rendered  her  a  for- 
midable rival  to  Elizabeth.  The  king  of  France 
had  secretly  been  soliciting  at  Rome  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  the  queen  ;  and  she  had  here 
been  beholden  to  the  good  offices  of  Philip,  who, 
from  interest  more  than  either  friendship  or  gene- 
rosity, had  negotiated  in  her  favour,  and  had  suc- 
cessfully opposed  the  pretensions  of  Henry.  But 
the  court  of  France  was  not  discouraged  with  this 
repulse :  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brothers,  thinking 
that  it  would  much  augment  their  credit,  if  their 
niece  should  bring  an  accession  of  England,  as  she 
had  already  done  of  Scotland,  to  the  crovi'n  of 
France,  engaged  the  king  not  to  neglect  the  claim; 
and  by  their  persuasion,  he  ordered  his  son  and 
daughter-in-law  to  eissume  openly  the  arms  as  well 
as  title  of  England,  and  to  quarter  these  arms  on 
all  their  equipages,  furniture,  and  liveries.  When 
the  English  ambassador  complained  of  this  injury, 
he  could  obtain  nothing  but  an  evasive  answer; 
that  as  the  queen  of  Scots  was  descended  from  the 
blood  royal  of  England,  she  was  entitled,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  many  princes,  to  assume  the  arms  of  that 
kingdom.  But  besides  that  this  practice  had  never 
prevailed  without  permission  being  first  obtained, 
and  without  making  a  visible  difference  between 
the  arms,  Elizabeth  plainly  saw,  that  this  preteusion 
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bad  not  been  advanced  during  the  reign  of  her  sister 
Mary;  and  that  therefore  the  kin^  of  France  in- 
tended, on  the  first  opjiortuuity,  to  dispute  her  legi- 
timacy, and  her  title  to  the  crown.  Alarmed  at  the 
danger,  she  thenceforth  conceived  a  violent  jealousy 
against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  was  determined,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  incapacitate  Henry  from  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  project.  Tht  sudden  death  of  that 
monarch,  who  was  killed  iu  a  tournament  at  Paris, 
while  celebrating  the  espousals  of  his  sister  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  altered  not  her  views.  Being 
iuformed  that  his  successor,  Francis  II.,  still  con- 
tiuued  to  assume,  without  reserve,  the  title  of  Kiug 
of  England,  she  began  to  consider  him  and  his 
queen  as  her  mortal  enemies  ;  and  the  present  situ- 
ation of  alTairs  in  Scotland  afforded  her  a  favourable 
opportunity,  both  of  revenging  the  injury,  and  pro- 
viding for  her  own  safety. 

The  murder  of  the  cardinal-primate  at  St.  An- 
drews had  deprived  tlie  Scottish  catholics  of  a  head, 
whose  severity,  courage,  and  capacity,  had  rendered 
him  extremely  formidable  to  the  innovators  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  the  e.\ecution  of  the  laws  against  heresy 
began  thenceforth  to  be  more  remiss.  The  queen- 
regent  governed  the  kingdom  by  prudent  and  mo- 
derate counsels ;  and  as  she  was  not  dis])osed  to  sa- 
crifice the  civil  interests  of  the  state  to  the  bigotry 
or  interests  of  the  clergy,  she  deemed  it  more  e.\- 
pedient  to  temporize,  and  to  connive  at  the  progress 
of  a  doctrine  which  she  had  not  power  entirely  to 
repress.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  Edward, 
and  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the  crown  of  England, 
she  entertained  hopes,  that  the  Scottish  reformers, 
deprived  of  the  countenance  which  they  received 
from  that  powerful  kingdom,  would  lose  their  ardour 
witbtheirprospectof  success,  and  would  gradually  re- 
turn to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  But  the  progress 
and  revolutions  of  religion  are  little  governed  by  the 
usual  maxims  of  civil  policy  ;  and  the  event  much 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  regent.  Many 
of  the  English  preachers,  terrified  with  the  severity 
of  Mary's  government,  took  shelter  in  Scotland, 
where  they  found  more  protection,  and  a  milder 
administration,  and  while  they  propagated  their 
theological  tenets,  they  filled  the  whole  kingdom 
with  a  just  horror  against  the  cruelties  of  the  bigoted 
catholics,  and  showed  their  disciples  the  fate  whi-;h 
they  must  expect,  if  ever  their  adversaries  should 
attain  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  them. 

A  hierarchy,  moderate  in  its  acquisitions  of  power 
and  riches,  may  safely  grant  a  toleration  to  secta- 
ries ;  and  the  more  it  softens  the  zeal  of  innovators 
by  lenity  and  liberty,  the  more  securely  will  it  pos- 
sess those  advantages  which  the  legal  establishments 
bestow  upon  it  But  where  superstition  has  raised 
a  church  to  such  an  exorbitant  height  as  that  of 
Rome,  persecution  is  loss  the  result  of  bigotry  in  the 
pricst«,  than  of  a  necessary  policy  ;  and  the  rigour 
of  law  is  the  only  method  of  repelling  the  attacks  of 
men,  who,  besides  religious  zeal,  have  so  many  other 
motives,  derived  both  from  public  and  private  inte- 
rest, U)  engage  them  on  the  side  of  innovation.  But 
though  such  overgrown  hierarchies  may  long  sup- 
port th'-mselves  by  these  violent  expedients,  the 
tini'j  comes,  when  severities  lend  only  to  enrage  the 
new  sectaries,  and  make  them  break  througii  all 
bouodii  of  reason  and  moderation.  This  crisis  was 
now  visibly  approaching  in  .Scotland  ;  and  whoever 
contidcrs  merely  the  transactions  resulting  from  it, 
will  be  inclined  to  throw  the  blame  ccjually  on  both 
rties  ;  whoever  enlarges  his  view,  and  rellecUi  ou 


of  human   affairs,  and  the  operation  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  inherent  iu  human  nature. 

We  shall  not  follow  Hume  in  his  lengthened  no- 
tice of  Scottish  affairs,  as  they  will  bo  treated  of  in 
a  separate  history.  After  describing  the  turbulent 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  reformers,  he  proceeds  as 
follows. 

The  Constable  Montmorency  had  always  opposed 
the  marriage  of  the  daupliin  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
and  had  foretold,  that,    by  forming  such   close  con- 
nexions with  Scotland,  the  ancient  league  would  bo 
dissolved;  and  the  natives  of  that  kingdom,  jealous 
of  a  foreign   yoke,   would  soon  become,   instead  of 
allies  attached  by  interest  and  inclination,  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  French  government.    But 
though  the  event  seemed  now  to  have  justified  the 
prudence  of  that  aged  minister,  it  is  not  improbable, 
considering  the  violent  counsels  by  which   France 
was  governed,   that  the  insurrection  was  deemed  a 
favourable  event ;  as  affording  a  pretence  for  sending 
over  armies,   for  entirely  subduing  the  country,  for 
attainting  the  rebels,  and  for  preparing  means  thence 
to  invade  England,  and  support  Mary's  title  to  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom.     The  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation, well  acquainted  with  these  views,   wore 
not  insensible   of  their  danger,  and  saw  that  their 
only   safety  consisted   in  the  vigour  and  success  of 
their  measures.     They  were  encouraged  by  the  in- 
telligence received  of  the  sudden  death  of  Henry 
II.  ;  and  having  passed  an  act  from  their  own  autho- 
rity, depriving  the  queen-dowager  of  the  regency, 
and  ordering  all  the  French  troops  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom,  they  collected  forces  to  put  their  edict  in 
execution  against  them.  They  again  became  masters 
of  Edinburgh  ;  but  found  themselves  unable  to  keep 
long  possession    of   that   city.      Their    tumultuary 
armies,    assembled    in  haste,   and  supported  by  no 
pay,  soon  separated  upon  the  least  disaster,  o»  even 
any  delay  of  success;  and  were  incapable  of  resist- 
ing such  veteran  troops  as  the  French,   who  were 
also   seconded    by   some   of  the  Scottish   nobility, 
among  whom  the  earl  of  Bothwell  distinguished  him- 
self.     Hearing  that  the  marquis  of  Elbeuf,  brother 
to  the  regent,  was  levying  an  army  against  them  in 
Germany,  they  thought   themselves   excusable   for 
applying,   in  this  extremity,   to  the   assistance  of 
England  ;  and  as  the  sympathy  of  religion,  as  well 
as  regard    to   national    liberty,    had    now    counter- 
balanced the   ancient  animosity  against  that  king- 
dom, this  measure  was  the  result  of  inclination,  no 
less  than  of  interest.    Maitland  of  Lidington,  there- 
fore, and  Robert  Melvil,  were  secretly  dispatched  by 
the  congregation  to  solicit  succours  from  Elizabeth. 
The  wise  council  of  Elizabeth  did  not  long  deli- 
berate in  agreeing  to  this  request,  which  concurred 
so  well  with  the  views  and  interests  of  their  mistress. 
Cecil  in  particular  represented  to  the  queen,    that 
the  union  of  tlie  crowns  of  Scotland  and   France, 
both   of  them  the  hereditary  enemies  of  England, 
was  ever  regarded  as  a  pernicious  event;  and  her 
father,  as  well  as  Protector  Somerset,  had  oinployed 
every  expedient,    both    of  war   and  negotiation,   to 
prevent  it :  that  the  claim,  which  Mary  advanced 
to  the  crown,  rendered  the  present  situation  of  Eng- 
land still  more  dangerous,  and  demanded,   on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  the  greatest  vigilance  and   j  ro- 
caution  :  that  the  capacity,   ambition,   and  exorlii- 
taiit  views  of  the  family  of  (Juise,  who  now  governed 
the  l''rencli  counsels,   were  sufficiently   known,  and 
they  themselves   made  no   secret  of  their  dcsitjn  to 
place  their  niece  on  the  throne  of  England  :  that, 
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already,  somewhat  imprudently  and  prematurely, 
taken  off  the  mask  ;  and  Throgmorton,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  sent  over  by  every  courier,  in- 
contestable proofs  of  their  hostile  intentions  :  that 
they  only  waited  till  Scotland  should  be  entirely 
subdued  ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  English  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  their  situation  and 
naval  power,  they  prepared  means  for  subverting 
the  qiieen's  authority  :  that  the  zealous  catholics  in 
England,  discontented  with  the  present  government, 
and  satisfied  in  the  legality  of  Mary's  title,  would 
bring  them  considerable  reinforcement,  and  would 
disturb  every  measure  of  defence  against  that  for- 
midable power :  that  the  only  expedient  for  prevent- 
ing these  designs  was  to  seize  the  present  opportu- 
nity, and  take  advantage  of  a  like  zeal  in  the 
protestants  of  Scotland ;  nor  could  any  doubt  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  justice  of  a  measure, 
founded  on  such  evident  necessity,  and  directed  only 
to  the  ends  of  self-preservation  :  that  though  a 
French  war,  attended  with  great  expense,  seemed 
the  necessary  consequence  of  supporting  the  mal- 
contents of  Scotland,  that  power,  if  removed  to  the 
continent,  would  be  much  less  formidable;  and  a 
small  disbursement  at  present  would  in  the  end  be 
found  the  greatest  frugality  :  and  that  the  domestic 
dissensions  of  France,  which  every  day  augmented, 
together  with  the  alliance  of  Philip,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  bigotry  and  hypocrisy,  would  never 
permit  the  entire  conquest  of  England,  were  suffi- 
cient to  secure  the  queen  against  the  dangerous 
ambition  and  resentment  of  the  house  of  Guise. 

Elizabeth's  propensity  to  caution  and  economy 
was,  though  with  some  difficulty,  overcome  by  these 
powerful  motives  ;  and  she  prepared  herself  to  sup- 
port, by  arms  and  money,  the  declining  affairs  of 
the  congregation  in  Scotland.  She  equipped  a 
fleet,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  war ; 
and  giving  the  command  of  it  to  Winter,  she  sent 
it  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  :  she  appointed  the  young 
duke  of  Norfolk  her  lieutenant  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  she  assembled  at  Berwick  an  army 
of  eight  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Grey,  warden  of  the  east  and  middle  marches. 
Though  the  court  of  France,  sensible  of  the  danger, 
offered  to  make  immediate  restitution  of  Calais, 
provided  she  would  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of 
Scotland,  she  resolutely  replied,  that  she  never 
would  put  an  inconsiderable  fishing-town  in  compe- 
tition with  the  safety  of  her  dominions ;  and  she 
still  continued  her  preparations.  She  concluded  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence  with  the  congregation, 
which  was  to  last  during  the  marriage  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  with  Francis,  and  a  year  after;  and  she 
promised  never  to  desist  tQl  the  French  had  entirely 
evacuated  Scotland.  And  having  thus  taken  all 
proper  measures  for  success,  and  received  from  the 
Scots  six  hostages  for  the  performance  of  articles, 
she  ordered  her  fleet  and  army  to  begin  their  ope- 
rations. 

The  appearance  of  Elizabeth's  fleet  in  the  Frith 
disconcerted  the  French  army,  who  were  at  that 
fime  ravaging  the  county  of  Fife ;  and  obliged 
them  to  make  a  circuit  by  Stirling,  in  order  to  reach 
Leith,  where  they  prepared  themselves  for  defence. 
The  English  army,  reinforced  by  five  thousand 
Scots,  sat  down  before  the  place ;  and  after  two 
skirmishes,  in  the  former  of  which  the  English  had 
the  advantage,  in  the  latter  the  French,  they  began 
to  batter  the  town ;  and,  though  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss  in  a  rash  and  ill-conducted  assault, 
they   reduced    the   garrison    to    great   difficulties. 


Their  distress  was  augmented  by  two  events;  the 
dispersion  by  a  storm  of  d'Elbeuf's  fleet,  which 
carried  a  considerable  army  on  board,  and  the  death 
of  the  queen-regent,  who  expired  about  this  time  iu 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh ;  a  woman  endowed  with 
all  the  capacity  which  shone  forth  in  her  family, 
but  possessed  of  much  more  virtue  and  moderation 
than  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  branches 
of  it.  .  The  French,  who  found  it  impossible  to  sub- 
sist for  want  of  provisions,  and  who  saw  that  the 
English  were  continually  reinforced  by  fresh  num- 
bers, were  obliged  to  capitulate  :  and  the  bishop 
of  Valence  and  Count  Randan,  plenipotentiaries 
from  France,  signed  a  treaty  at  Edinburgh  with 
Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton,  whom  Elizabeth  had  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  It  was  there  stipulated 
that  the  French  should  instantly  evacuate  Scotland; 
that  the  king  and  queen  of  France  and  Scotland 
should  henceforth  abstain  from  bearing  the  arms  of 
England,  or  assuming  the  title  of  that  kingdom; 
that  further  satisfaction  for  the  injury  already  done 
in  that  particular  should  be  granted  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  commissioners  should  meet  to  settle  this  point, 
or  if  they  could  not  agree,  that  the  king  of  Spain 
should  be  umpire  between  the  crowns.  Besides 
these  stipulations,  which  regarded  England,  some 
concessions  were  granted  to  the  Scots ;  namely, 
that  an  amnesty  should  be  published  for  all  past 
offences ;  that  none  but  natives  should  enjoy  any 
office  in  Scotland ;  that  the  states  should  name 
twenty-four  persons  of  whom  the  queen  of  Scots 
should  choose  seven,  and  the  states  five,  and  in  the 
hands  of  these  twelve  should  the  whole  administra- 
tion be  placed  during  their  queen's  absence  ;  and 
that  Mary  should  neither  make  peace  nor  war 
without  consent  of  the  states.  In  order  to  hasten 
the  execution  of  this  important  treaty,  Elizabeth 
sent  ships,  by  which  the  French  forces  were  tran- 
sported into  their  own  country. 

The  subsequent  measures  of  the  Scottish  reform- 
ers  tended  still  more  to  cement  their  union  with 
England.  Being  now  entirely  masters  of  the  king- 
dom, they  made  no  further  ceremony  or  scruple  in 
fully  effecting  their  purpose.  In  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh it  had  been  agreed,  that  a  parliament  or  con- 
vention should  soon  be  assembled;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  congregation,  not  waiting  till  the  queen  of 
Scots  should  ratify  that  treaty,  thought  themselves 
fully  entitled,  without  the  sovereign's  authority,  im- 
mediately to  summon  a  parliament.  The  reformers 
presented  a  petition  to  this  assembly ;  in  which  they 
were  not  contented  with  desiring  the  establishment 
of  their  doctrine  ;  they  also  applied  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  catholics,  whom  they  called  vassals  to 
the  Roman  harlot;  and  they  asserted,  that,  among 
all  the  rabble  of  the  clergy,  such  is  their  expression, 
there  was  not  one  lawful  minister ;  but  that  they 
were,  all  of  them,  thieves  and  murderers;  yea, 
rebels  and  traitors  to  civil  authority  ;  and  therefore 
unworthy  to  be  suffered  iu  ai:;^'  reformed  common- 
wealth. The  parliament  seem  ois«'"e  been  actuated 
by  the  same  spirit  of  rage  and  persecution.  After 
ratifying  a  confession  of  faith  agreeable  to  the  new 
doctrines,  they  passed  a  statute  against  the  mass, 
and  not  only  abolished  it  in  all  the  churches,  but 
enacted,  that  whoever,  any  where,  either  officiated 
in  it,  or  was  present  at  it,  should  be  chastised,  for 
the  first  offence,  with  confiscation  of  goods  and  cor- 
poral punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magis- 
trate;  for  the  second,  with  banishment;  and  for  the 
third,  with  loss  of  life.  A  law  was  also  voted  for 
abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  Scotland :  the 
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presbyterian  form  of  discipline  was  settled,  leaving 
only  at  first  some  shadow  of  authority  to  certain  ec- 
clesiastics, whom  they  called  Superinteudants.  The 
prelates  of  the  ancient  faith  appeared,  in  order  to 
conn)lain  of  great  injustice  committed  on  them  by 
the  invasion  of  their  property,  but  the  parliament 
took  no  notice  of  them ;  till,  at  last,  these  ecclesi- 
astics, tired  with  fruitless  attendance,  departed  the 
town.  They  were  then  cited  to  appear;  and  as  no- 
body presented  himself,  it  was  voted  by  the  parlia- 
ment, that  the  ecclesiastics  were  entirely  satisfied, 
and  found  no  reason  of  complaint. 

Sir  James  Sandilauds,  prior  of  St.  John,  was 
sent  over  to  France  to  obtain  the  ratification  of 
these  acts ;  but  was  very  ill  received  by  Mary,  who 
denied  the  validity  of  a  parliament  summoned  with- 
out the  royal  consent;  and  she  refused  her  sanction 
to  those  statutes.  But  the  protestants  gave  them- 
selves little  concern  about  their  queen's  refusal. 
They  immediately  put  the  statutes  in  execution  : 
they  abolished  the  mass ;  they  settled  their  minis- 
t'^rs ;  they  committed  every  where  furious  devasta- 
tions on  the  monasteries,  and  even  on  the  churches, 
which  they  thought  profaned  by  idolatry ;  and 
deeming  the  property  of  the  clergy  a  lawful  prize, 
they  took  possession,  without  ceremony,  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  Their 
now  preachers,  who  had  authority  sufficient  to  incite 
them  to  war  and  insurrection,  could  not  refrain  their 
rapacity  ;  and  fanaticism  concurring  with  avarice, 
an  incurable  wound  was  given  to  the  papal  autho- 
rity in  that  country.  The  protestant  nobility  and 
gentry,  united  by  the  consciousness  of  such  unpar- 
donable guilt,  alarmed  for  their  new  possessions, 
well  acquainted  with  the  imperious  character  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  saw  no  safety  for  themselves  but  in 
the  protection  of  England  ;  and  they  dispatched 
Morton,  (Jlencairne,  and  Lidington  to  express  their 
sincere  gratitude  to  ths  queen  for  her  past  favours, 
and  represent  to  her  the  necessity  of  continuing 
them. 

Fdizabeth,  on  her  pa't,  had  equal  reason  to  main 
tain  a  union  with  the  Scottish  protectants ;  and 
soon  found  that  the  house  of  Guise,  notwithstanding 
their  former  disappointments,  had  not  laid  aside 
the  design  of  contesting  her  title,  and  subverting 
her  authority.  Francis  and  Mary,  whose  counsels 
were  wholly  directed  by  them,  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh;  and  she  ved  no  disposition  to 
give  her  any  satisfaction  fo;  that  mortal  affront, 
v.hich  they  had  put  upon  hor,  by  their  openly  as- 
burning  the  title  and  arms  of  England.  She  was 
sensible  of  the  danger  attending  such  pretensiims  ; 
and  it  was  with  pleasure  she  heard  of  (he  violent 
factions  which  prevailed  in  the  French  government, 
and  of  the  opposition  which  had  arisen  against  the 
measures  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  That  ambitious 
prince,  supported  by  his  four  brothers,  the  cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  the  marquis  of 
Elbeuf,  and  the  grand  prior,  men  no  less  ambitious 
than  himself,  had  engrossed  all  the  authority  of  the 
crown  ;  and  as  he  was  possessed  of  every  quality 
which  could  command  the  esteem  or  seduce  the  af- 
fections of  men,  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  ac- 
quisitions And  pret^ngions.  The  Constable  Mont- 
morency, who  had  long  balanced  his  credit,  was 
deprived  of  all  power  :  the  j)rini-es  of  the  blood,  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  were  entirely  excluded  from  offices  and  fa- 
vour: the  queen-molh'T  herself,  Catherine  dc  Me- 
dici", found  her  iufluence  every  day  decliuin|f :  and 
M  Francis,  a  young  prince,  infirm  Fjoth  in  mind  und 


body,  was  wholly  governed  by  his  consort,  wno 
knew  no  law  but  tiie  pleasure  of  her  uncles,  men 
despaired  of  ever  obtaining  freedom  from  the  domi- 
nion of  that  aspiring  family.  It  was  the  contests 
of  religion  which  first  inspired  the  French  with 
courage  openly  to  oppose  their  unlimited  authority. 

The  theological  disputes,  first  started  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  next  in  Switzerland,  countries 
at  that  time  wholly  illiterate,  had  long  ago  pene- 
trated into  France  ;  and  as  they  were  assisted  by 
the  general  discontent  against  the  court  and  churcii 
of  Rome,  and  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the  age,  the 
proselytes  to  the  new  religion  were  secretly  in- 
creasing in  every  province.  Henry  IL  in  imitation 
of  his  father  Francis,  had  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  reformers ;  and  though  a  prince  addicted  to 
pleasure  and  society,  he  was  transported  by  a  ve- 
hemence, as  well  as  bigotry,  which  had  little  place 
in  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor.  Rigorous  punish- 
ments had  been  inflicted  on  the  most  eminent  of 
the  protestant  party  ;  and  a  point  of  honour  seemed 
to  have  arisen,  whether  the  one  sect  could  exer- 
cise, or  the  other  suffer  most  barbarity.  The  death 
of  Henry  put  some  stop  to  the  persecutions;  and 
the  people,  who  had  admired  the  constancy  of  the 
new  preachers,  now  heard  with  favour  their  doc- 
trines and  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, as  well  as  his  brothers,  who  were  possessed 
of  the  legal  authority,  thought  it  their  interest  to 
support  the  established  religion ;  and  when  they 
revived  the  execution  of  the  penal  statutes,  they 
necessarily  drove  the  malcontent  princes  and  nobles 
to  embrace  the  protection  of  the  new  religion 
The  king  of  Navarre,  a  man  of  mild  disposition, 
but  of  a  weak  character,  and  the  prince  of  Conde, 
who  possessed  many  great  qualities,  having  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  the  protestants,  that 
sect  acquired  new  force  from  their  countenance; 
and  the  Admiral  Coligni,  with  his  brother  Andelot, 
no  longer  scrupled  to  make  open  profession  of  their 
communion.  The  integrity  of  the  admiral,  who 
was  believed  sincere  in  his  attachment  to  the  new 
doctrine,  and  his  great  reputation  both  for  valour 
and  conduct,  for  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war, 
brought  credit  to  the  reformers;  and  alter  a  frus 
trated  attempt  of  the  malcontents  to  seize  the  king's 
person  at  Amboise,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  proba- 
bly some  intelligence,  every  place  was  full  of 
distraction,  aad  matters  hastened  to  an  open  rnp- 
ture  between  the  parties.  But  the  house  of  Guise, 
though  these  factions  had  obliged  them  to  remit  their 
efforts  in  Scotland,  and  had  been  one  chief  cause  of 
Elizabeth's  success,  were  determined  not  to  relin- 
quish their  authority  in  France,  or  yield  to  the  vio- 
lence of  their  enemies.  They  found  an  opportunity 
of  seizing  the  king  of  Navarre  and  the  jjrincc  of 
Conde;  they  threw  the  former  into  prison;  they 
obtained  a  sentence  of  death  against  the  latter;  and 
they  were  proceeding  to  put  the  sentence  into  exe 
cution,  when  the  king's  sudden  death  saved  the 
noble  prisoner,  and  interrupted  the  prosperity  of 
the  duke  of  Guise.  The  queen-mother  was  ap- 
pointed regent  to  her  son  Charles  IX.,  now  in  his 
minority  :  the  king  of  Navarre  was  named  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  kingdom  :  the  sentence  against 
Conde  was  annulled  :  the  constable  was  recalled  to 
court:  ami  the  family  of  Guise,  though  they  still 
enjoyed  great  offices  and  great  power,  found  a 
counterpoise  to  their  authority. 

Elizabeth  was  determined  to  make  advantage  of 
these  events  against  the  queen  of  Scots,  whom  she 
stUi  regarded  as  a  diingerous  rival.    She  saw  herself 
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freed  fiom  the  perils  attending  a  union  of  Scotland 
vitii  Fiance,  and  from  the  pretensions  of  so  power- 
ful a  prince  as  Francis  but  she  considered,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  English  catholics,  who  were 
niiuierous,  and  who  were  generally  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Mary's  title,  would  now  adhere  to  that 
priacess  with  more  zealous  attachment,  when  they 
saw  that  her  succession  no  longer  endangered  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  rather  attended 
.vith  the  advantage  of  effecting  an  entire  union 
.vith  Scotland.  She  gave  orders,  therefore,  to  her 
ambassador,  Throgmorton,  a  vigilant  and  able  mi- 
nister, to  renew  his  ap[)lications  to  the  queen  of 
.Scos,  and  to  require  her  ratification  of  the  treaty 
cif  Edinburgh.  But  though  Mary  had  desisted,  after 
her  husband's  death,  from  bearing  the  arms  and 
•it!e  of  queen  of  England,  she  still  declined  gratify- 
ing Elizabeth  in  this  momentous  article  ;  aud  being 
swayed  by  the  ambitious  suggestions  of  her  uncles, 
she  refused  to  make  any  formal  renuuciation  of  her 
liretensions. 

Meanwhile,  the  queen-mother  of  France,  who  im- 
puted to  !Mary  all  the  mortifications  which  she  had 
met  with  during  Francis's  lifetime,  took  care  to  re- 
taliate on  her  by  like  injuries;    and   the  queen  of 
Scots,  finding   her   abode  in  France   disagreeable, 
began  to  think  of  returning  to  her   native   country. 
Lord  James,  who  had  been  sent  in  deputation  from 
the  stales  to  invite  her  over,   seconded  these  inten- 
tions; and  she  applied  to  Elizabeth,  by  D'Oisel,  for 
a  safe-conduct,  in  case  she  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
through   England :    but    she   received    for   answer, 
that  till  she  had  given  satisfaction,  by  ratifying  the 
tre.ity  of  Edinburgh,   she  could  expect  no   favour 
from  a  person  whom  she  had  so  much  injured.  This 
denial  excited  her  indignation;    aud  she   made   no 
scruple  of  expressing  her  sentiments  to  Throgmor- 
ton, when  he  reiterated  his   applications   to   gratify 
his  mistress  in  a  demand  which   he  represented  as 
so  reasonable.     Having  cleared  the  room  of  her  at- 
tendants, she  said  to  him,   "  How  weak  I  may  prove, 
or  how  far  a  woman's  frailty  may  transport  me,    I 
cannot   tell:  however,   lam    resolved   not  to  have 
so  many  witnesses  of  my  infirmity  as  your  mistress 
had   at  her  audience  of  my  ambassador  D'Oisel. 
There  is  nothing  disturbs  me  so  much,  as  the  having 
asked,  with  so  much  importunity,  a  favour  which  it 
was  of  no  consequence   for  me   to  obtain.     I   can, 
with  God's  leave,  return  to  my  own  country  without 
'  her'  leave ;  as  I  came  to  France,  in  spite  of  all  the 
opposition  of  her  brother,  King  Edward:   neither 
do  I  want  friends  both  able  and  willing  to  conduct 
me  home,  as  they  have  brought  me  hither;    though 
I   «as  desirous   rather  to  make   an   experiment  of 
your  mistress's  friendship,  than  of  the  assistance  of 
any  otlier  person.    I  have  often  heard  you  say,  that 
a   good    correspondence   between  her   and   myself 
would  conduce  much  to  the  security  and  happiness 
of  both  our  kingdoms:  were  she  well  convinced  of 
this    truth,    she   would   hardly   have   denied   me   so 
small  a  request.     But  perhaps,  she   bears  a  better 
inclination  to  my  rebellious  subjects  than   to  me, 
their  sovereign,   her   equal  in  royal  dignity,   her 
near  relation,  aud  the  undoubted  heir  of  her  king- 
doms.    Besides  her  friendship,  I  ask  nothing  at  her 
hands;  I  neither  trouble  her,  nor  concern  myself  in 
the  affairs  of  her  state:  not  that  I  am  ignorant,  that 
there  arc  now  in  England  a  great  many  malcontents, 
who  are  no   friends  to  the  present  establishment. 
She  is  pleaded  to  upbraid  me  as  a  person  little  ex- 
peiiencea  in  the  world  :  I  freely   own  it;  but  age 
will  cure  that  defect,     However,  I  am  already    old 


enough  to  acquit  myself  honestly  and  courteously 
to  my  friends  and  relations,  and  to  encourage  no 
reports  of  your  mistress,  which  would  misbecome  a 
queen  and  her  kinswoman.  I  would  also  say,  by 
her  leave,  that  I  am  a  queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not 
altogether  friendless :  and,  perhaps,  I  have  as  great 
a  soul  too;  so  that  methinks  we  should  be  upon  a 
level  in  our  treatment  of  each  other.  As  soon  as  I 
have  consulted  the  states  of  my  kingdom,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  give  her  a  reasonable  answer ;  and  I  am 
the  more  intent  on  my  journey,  in  order  to  make 
the  quicker  dispatch  in  this  affair.  But  she,  it  seems, 
intends  to  stop  my  journey;  so  that  either  she  will 
not  let  me  give  her  satisfaction,  or  is  resolved  not  to 
be  satisfied ;  perhaps,  on  purpose  to  keep  up  the 
disagreement  between  us.  She  has  often  reproached 
me  with  my  being  young ;  and  I  must  be  very  young 
indeed,  and  as  ill  advised,  to  treat  of  matters  of  such 
great  concern  and  importance  without  the  advice  of 
my  parliament.  I  have  not  been  wanting  in  all 
friendly  offices  to  her;  but  she  disbelieves  or  over- 
looks them.  I  could  heartily  wish,  that  I  were  as 
nearly  allied  to  her  in  affection  as  in  blood  :  for  that, 
indeed,  would  be  a  most  valuable  alliance." 

Such  a  spirited  reply,  notwithstanding  the  flat- 
tering terms  interspersed  in  it,  was  but  ill-fitted  to 
conciliate  friendship  between  these  rival  princesses, 
or  cure  those  mutual  jealousies  which  had  already 
taken  place.  Elizabeth  equipped  a  fleet,  on  pre- 
tence of  pursuing  pirates,  but  probably  with  an  in- 
tention of  intercepting  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  re- 
turn homewards.  Mary  embarked  at  Calais ;  and 
passing  the  English  fleet  in  a  fog,  arrived  safely  at 
Leith,  attended  by  her  three  uncles,  the  duke  of 
Aumale,  the  grand  prior,  and  the  marquis  of  El- 
beuf,  together  with  the  marquis  of  Damville,  and 
other  French  courtiers.  This  change  of  abode  and 
situation  was  very  little  agreeable  to  that  princess. 
It  is  said,  that,  after  she  was  embarked  at  Calais, 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  coast  of  France,  and 
never  turned  them  from  that  beloved  object,  till 
darkness  fell,  and  intercepted  it  from  her  view. 
She  then  ordered  a  couch  to  be  spread  for  her  in 
the  open  air ;  and  charged  the  pilot,  that  if  in  the 
morning  the  land  were  still  in  sight,  he  should 
awake  her,  and  afford  her  one  parting  view  of  that 
country  in  which  all  her  afl'ectious  were  centered. 
The  weather  proved  calm,  so  that  the  ship  made 
little  way  in  tiic  night-time  :  and  Mary  had  once 
more  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  French  coast. 
She  sat  up  on  her  couch,  and  still  looking  towards  the 
land,  often  repeated  the  words  :  "  Farewell,  beloved 
France,  farewell:   I  shall  never  see  thee  more." 

Dr.  Lingard  says,  "  The  next  day  a  thick  foo- 
arose;  a  propitious  circumstance;  for  though  the 
English  admiral  fell  in  with  the  squadron,  though 
he  captured  one  of  the  transports  carrjing  the  earl 
of  Eglington,  and  two  others  ladeu  with  the  queen's 
mules,  he  did  not  discover,  or  could  not  overtake, 
the  galleys."  He  adds  in  a  note,  "  Combining  the 
hostile  behaviour  of  the  English  lleet  with  the  advice 
so  frequently  given  to  Elizabeth  to  stay  the  comiu" 
of  Mary  to  Scotland,  we  can  hardly  doubt  any 
more  than  her  contemporaries  did,  that  the  real  ob- 
ject was  to  conduct  the  Scottish  queen  to  England. 
Probably  the  instructions  given  to  the  admiral  were 
to  seek  and  invent  pretexts  for  hostilities.  As  the 
attempt  did  not  succeed,  it  was  necessary  to  deny 
it.  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Mary  that  she  had  sent  a 
few  barks  to  sea,  to  cruise  after  certain  Scottish 
pirates  at  the  request  of  the  kiug  of  Spain ;  and 
Cecil  wrote  to   'Ihrogmorton,     '  I'liat   the  queen's 
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majesty's  ships  that   were   on  the   seas,  to  cleanse 
them  from  pirates,  saw  her  and  saluted  her  galleys  : 
and  slaying  her  ships  examined  them  gently.    One  I 
♦  hey  detained  as  vehemently  susperted  of  piracy.'  " 
No  sooner  did  the  French  galleys  appear  off  Leith, 
than  people  of  all  ranks  flocked  towards  the   shore 
with  an  earnest  impatience  to  behold  and   receive 
their  young  sovereign.     Some    were   led   by  duty, 
some  by  interest,  some  by  curiosity  ;   and   all  com- 
bined to  express  their  attachment  to  her,  and  to  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  her  conlidence,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  her  administration.     She   had  now- 
reached  her  nineteenth  vear;  and  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  and  amiable  beauly  of  her  person  were  further 
recommended  b)  the  aftability  of  her  address,   the 
politeness  of  her  manners,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
genius.     Well  accomjilishcd   in  all  the  superficial, 
but  engaging  graces  of  a  court,  she  afforded,  when 
better  known,  still   more  promising   indications   of 
her  character ;   and   men   prognosticated   both  hu- 
manity from  her  soft  and  obliging  deportment,  and 
penetration  from  her  taste  in  all  the  refined  arts  of 
music,  eloquence,  and  poetry.     And   as  the   Scots 
had  long  been  deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  so- 
vereign, whom  they  once  despaired   ever  more   to 
behold  among  them,  her  arrival  seemed  to  give  uni- 
versal satisfaction ;  and  nothing  appeared  about  the 
conrt,  but  symptoms  of  affection,  joy,  and  festivity. 
It  is  foreign  to  English  history  to  pursue  further 
the  conduct  of  Scottish  affairs ;   we  shall  therefore 
leave  the  narration  of  the  unfortunate   Mary's  con- 
tentions with  her  subjects  to  our  history  of  Scotland. 
Destitute  of  all  force,  possessing  a  narrow  revenue, 
surrounded   with    a   factious    turbulent    nobility,   a 
bigotted  people,  and  insolent  ecclesiastics,  she  soon 
found  that  her  only  expedient  for  maintaining  tran- 
quillity was  to  preserve  a  good  correspondence  with 
Elizabeth,  who,  by  former  connexions  and  services, 
had  acquired  such  authority  over  all  these  ranks  of 
men.    Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Scotland,  Secretary' 
Liddington  was  sent  to   London,   in  order   to   pay 
her  compliments  to  the  queen,  and  express  her  de- 
sire of  friendship  and  a  good  correspondence  ;  and 
he  received  a  commission  from  her,  as  well  as  from 
the  nobility  of  Scotland,  to  demand,  as  a  means  of 
cementing  this  friendship,  that  Mary  should,  by  act  of 
parliament  or  by  proclamation,  be  declared  successor 
to  the  crown.     No  request  could  be  more  unreason- 
able, or  made  at  a  more   improper  juncture.     The 
queen  replied,  that  Mary  had  once  discovered  her 
intention  not  to  wait  for  the   succession,   but  had 
openly,  without  ceremony  or  reserve,  assumed  the 
'.itle  of  (^ueen  of  England,  and  had  j)reteuded  a  su- 
perior right  to  her  throne  and  kingdom  :  that  though 
liiT   ambassadors,  and  those   of   her  husband,  the 
French  king,  bad  signed  a  treaty,  in  which  they  re- 
nounced that  claim,  and  promised   satisfacticm   for 
80  great  an  indignity,  she  was  so   intoxicated  with 
this  imaginary  right,  that  she  had  rejected  the  most 
earnest  solicitations,  and  even,  as  some  endeavoured 
to  persuade  her,  had  incurred  some  danger  in  crossing 
the  gcas,  rather  than  ratify  that  equitable   treaty  : 
that  her  partisans  every  where  had  still  the  assurance 
'tit  insist  on  her  title,  and  had  presumed   to   talk    of 
her  own  binh  as  illegitimate  :  that  while  affairs  were 
on  thin  footing  ;  while  a  claim  thus  openly  made,  so 
far  from  being  openly  renounced,  was  only  suspended 
till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  it  would,  in  her, 
be  the   most    egregious  imprudence  to   fortify   the 
hands  of  a  pretender  to  her  crown,  by  declaring  her 
the  Kuccciicor :   that   uo   expedient   could  be   worse 
hna^iat^d  for  cementing  fricndnbip  than  such  a  de- 


claration ;  and  kings  were  often  found  to  bear  no 
good  will  to  their  successors,  even  though  their  own 
children ;  much  more  when  the  connexion  was  lest 
intimate,  and  when  such  cause  of  disgust  and  jea 
lousy  had  already  been  given,  and  indeed  was  still 
continued,  on  the  part  of  Mary  :  that  though  she 
was  willing,  from  the  amity  which  she  bore  her 
kinswoman,  to  ascribe  her  former  pretensions  to  the 
advice  of  others,  by  whose  direction  she  was  then 
governed;  her  present  refusal  to  relinquish  them 
could  proceed  only  from  her  own  prepossessions, 
and  was  a  proof  that  she  still  harboured  some  dan- 
gerous designs  against  her :  that  it  was  the  nature 
of  all  men  to  be  disgusted  with  the  present,  to  en- 
tertain flattering  views  of  futurity,  to  think  their 
services  ill  rewarded,  to  expect  a  better  recompense 
from  the  successor ;  and  she  should  esteem  heiseli 
scarcely  half  a  sovereign  over  the  English,  if  they 
saw  her  declare  her  heir,  and  arm  her  rival  with  au- 
thority against  her  own  repose  and  safety  ;  that  she 
knew  the  inconstant  nature  of  the  people  ;  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  present  divisions  in  religion  ; 
she  was  not  ignorant  that  the  same  party  which  ex- 
pected greater  favour  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  did 
also  imagine  that  the  title  of  that  princess  was  supe- 
rior to  her  own  :  that  for  her  part,  whatever  claims 
were  advanced,  she  was  determined  to  live  and  die 
queen  of  England  ;  and  after  her  death,  it  was  the 
business  of  others  to  examine  who  had  the  best  pre- 
tensions, either  by  the  laws  or  by  the  right  of  blood, 
to  the  succession  :  that  she  hoped  the  claim  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  would  then  be  found  solid  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  injury  which  she  herself  had  received, 
it  was  sufficient  indulgence,  if  she  promised,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  do  nothing  which  might,  in  any  re- 
spect, weaken  or  invalidate  it:  and  that  Mary,  if 
her  title  were  really  preferable,  a  point  which,  for 
her  own  part,  she  had  never  inquired  into,  possessed 
all  advantages  above  her  rivals;  who,  destitute  both 
of  present  power,  and  of  all  support  by  friends, 
would  only  expose  themselves  to  inevitable  ruin,  by 
advancing  any  weak,  or  even  doubtful  pretensions. 

These  views  of  the  queen  were  so  prudent  and 
judicious,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  her  ever 
dej)arting  from  them:  but  that  she  might  put  tha 
matter  to  a  fuller  proof,  she  ofl'ered  to  explain  tht 
words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  so  as  to  leave  no 
suspicion  of  their  excluding  Mary's  right  of  suc- 
cession ;  and  iu  this  form  she  again  required  her  to 
ratify  that  treaty.  Matters  at  last  came  to  this 
issue,  that  Mary  agreed  to  the  jjroposal,  and  offered 
to  renounce  all  present  pretensions  to  the  crown  of 
England,  provided  Elizabeth  would  agree  to  declare 
her  the  successor.  But  such  was  the  jealous  cha- 
racter of  this  latter  princess,  that  she  never  would 
consent  to  strengthen  the  interest  and  authority  ol 
any  claimant,  by  fixing  the  succession  ;  much  less 
would  she  make  this  concession  in  favour  of  a  rival 
queen,  who  jiossessed  such  plausible  |)reten»ions  for 
the  present,  and  who,  though  she  might  verbally. re- 
nounce them,  could  easily  resume  her  claim  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Mary's  proposal,  however,  bore 
so  specious  an  appearance  of  equity  and  justice, 
that  Elizabeth,  sensible  that  reason  would,  by  super- 
ficial thinkers,  be  deemed  to  lie  entirely  on  that 
side,  made  no  more  mention  of  the  matter;  and 
though  further  concessions  were  never  made  by 
cither  princess,  thcv  put  on  all  the  appearances  of  a 
cordial  reconciliation  and  friendship  with  each  other. 

The  queen  observed  that,  even  without  her  inter 
position,  Mary  was  sufficiently  depressed  by  the 
mutinouH  spirit  of  her  own  subjects;  and  instead  o 
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giving  Scotland,  for  the  present,  any  inquietude  or 
disturbance,  she  employed  herself,  more  usefully 
and  laudably,  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  her  own 
kingdom,  and  promoting  the  happiness  of  her 
people.  She  made  some  progress  in  paying  those 
great  debts  which  lay  upon  the  crown ;  she  regu- 
lated the  coin,  which  had  been  much  debased  by 
her  predecessors ;  she  furnished  her  arsenals  with 
great  quantities  of  arms  from  Germany  and  other 
places  ;  engaged  her  nobility  and  gentry  to  imitate 
her  example  in  this  particular ;  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  and  brass 
cannon ;  fortified  her  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Scot- 
land ;  made  frequent  reviews  of  the  militia  ;  encou- 
raged agriculture,  by  allowing  a  free  exportation  of 
corn  ;  promoted  trade  and  navigation  ;  and  so  much 
increased  the  shipping  of  her  kingdom,  both  by 
building  vessels  of  force  herself,  and  suggesting  like 
undertakings  to  the  merchants,  that  she  was  justly 
styled  the  restorer  of  naval  glory,  and  the  queen  of 
the  northern  seas.  The  natural  frugality  of  her 
temper,  so  far  from  incapacitating  her  from  these 
great  enterprises,  only  enabled  her  to  execute  them 
with  greater  certainty  and  success  ;  and  all  the  world 
saw  in  her  conduct  the  happy  effects  of  a  vigorous 
perseverance  in  judicious  and  well-concerted  pro- 
jects. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  so  great  a  princess,  who 
enjoyed  such  singular  felicity  and  renown,  would 
receive  proposals  of  marriage  from  every  one  that 
had  any  likelihood  of  succeeding;  and  though  she 
had  made  some  public  declarations  in  favour  of  a 
single  life,  few  believed  that  she  would  persevere  for 
ever  in  that  resolution.  The  Archduke  Charles,  se- 
cond son  of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Casimer,  son  of 
the  elector  palatine,  made  applications  to  her;  and 
as  this  latter  prince  professed  the  reformed  religion, 
he  thought  himself  on  that  account  better  entitled 
to  succeed  in  his  addresses.  Eric,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  Adolph,  duke  of  Holstein,  were  encouraged  by 
the  same  views,  to  become  suitors :  and  the  earl  of 
Arran,  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was,  by  the 
states  of  that  kingdom,  recommended  to  her  as  a 
suitable  marriage.  Even  some  of  her  own  subjects, 
though  they  did  not  openly  declare  their  pretensions, 
entertained  hopes  of  success.  The  earl  of  Arundel, 
a  person  declining  in  years,  but  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  as  well  as  possessed  of 
great  riches,  flattered  himself  with  this  prospect;  as 
did  also  Sir  William  Pickering,  a  man  much 
esteemed  for  his  personal  merit.  But  the  person 
most  likely  to  succeed,  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
late  duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Robert  Dudley, 
who  by  means  of  his  exterior  qualities,  joined  to  ad- 
dress and  flattery,  had  become,  in  a  manner,  her 
declared  favourite,  and  had  great  influence  in  all 
her  counsels.  The  less  worthy  he  appeared  of  this 
distinction,  the  more  was  his  great  favour  ascribed 
to  some  violent  affection,  which  could  thus  seduce 
the  judgment  of  this  penetrating  princess ;  and  men 
long  expected  that  he  would  obtain  the  preference 
above  so  many  princes  and  monarchs.  But  the 
queen  gave  all  these  suitors  a  gentle  refusal,  which 
still  encouraged  their  pursuit ;  and  she  thought  that 
she  should  the  better  attach  them  to  her  interests  if 
they  were  still  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding in  their  pretensions.  It  is  also  probable 
that  this  policy  was  not  entirely  free  from  a  mixture 
of  female  coquetry ;  and  that,  though  she  was  deter- 
mined in  her  own  mind  never  to  share  her  power 
with  any  man,  she  was  not  displeased  with  the 
courtship,  solicitation,  and  professions  of  love,  which  i 


the  desire  of  acquirmg  so  valuable  a  prize  procured 
her  from  all  quarters. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  Elizabeth  is,  that  though  she   determined 
never  to  have  any  heir  of  her  own  body,   she  was 
not  only  very  averse   to  fix  any  successor  to   the 
crown  ;  but  seems  also  to  have  resolved,  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  her  power,  that  no  one  who  had  pretensions 
to  the  succession  should  ever  have  any  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors. If  the  exclusion  given  by  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  posterity  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Scot- 
land was  allowed  to  be  valid,  the  right  to  the  crown 
devolved  on  the  house   of  Suffolk  ;   and  the  Lady 
Catherine  Grey,  younger  sister  to  the   Lady  Jane, 
was  now  the  heir  of  that  family.     This  lady  had 
been  married  to  Lord   Herbert,  son   of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke;  but  having  been  divorced  from  that  no- 
bleman, she  made  a  private  marriage  with  the  earl 
of  Hertford,  son  of  the  protector;  and  her  husband, 
soon   after  consummation,    travelled   into   France. 
In  a  little  time  she  appeared  to  be  pregnant,  which 
so  enraged  Elizabeth,  that  she  threw  her  into  the 
Tower,  and  summoned  Hertford  to  appear,  in  order 
to  answer  for  his  misdemeanor.   He  made  no  scruple 
of  acknowledging  the  marriage,  which,  though  con- 
cluded without  the  queen's  consent,   was  entirely 
suitable  to  both  parties  ;  and  for  this  offence  he  was 
also  committed  to  the  Tower.     Elizabeth's  severity 
stopped  not  here  :  she  issued  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  matter;   and  as  Hertford  could  not,  within 
the  time  limited,  prove  the  nuptials   by  witnesses, 
the  commerce  between  him  and  his  consort  was  de- 
clared  unlawful,   and  their  posterity  illegitimate. 
They  were  still  detained  in  custody  ;  but,  by  bribing 
their  keepers,  they  found  means  to  have  further  in- 
tercourse ;  and   another  child  appeared   to   be  the 
fruit  of  their  commerce.    This  was  a  fresh  source  of 
vexation  to  the  queen;  who  made  a  fine  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  to  be  set  on  Hertfofd  by  the  star- 
chamber,  and  ordered  his  confinement  to  be  thence- 
forth more  rigid  and  severe.     He  lay  in  this  condi- 
tion for  nine   years,   till  the  death  of  his  wife,   by 
freeing  Elizabeth  from  all  fears,   procured   him  his 
liberty.     This  extreme  severity  must  be  accounted 
for,  either  by  the  unrelenting  jealousy  of  the  queen, 
who  was  afraid  lest  a  pretender  to   the   succession 
should  acquire  credit  by  having  issue ;   or  by  her 
malignity,  which,  with  all  her  great  quahties,  made 
one  ingredient  in  her  character,  and  which  led  her 
to  envy,  in  others,  those  natural  pleasures  of  love 
and  posterity,  of  which  her  own  ambition  and  desire 
of  dominion  made  her  renounce  all  prospect  for  herself. 
There    happened,  about   this   time,    some    other 
events  in  the  royal  family,  where  the  queen's  con- 
duct  was    more    laudable.     Arthur    Pole,  and   his 
brother,  nephews  to  the  late  cardinal,  and  descended 
from  the  duke  of  Clarence,  together  with  Anthony 
Fortescue,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  some  other  persons,  were  brought  to  their 
trial  for  intending  to  withdraw  into  France,  with  a 
view  of  soliciting  succours  from  the  duke  of  Guise, 
of  returning  thence  into  Wales,  and  of  proclaiming 
Mary  queen  of  England,  and  Arthur   Pole  duke  of 
Clarence.     They  confessed  the  indictment,  but  as- 
serted that  they  never  meant  to  execute  these  pro- 
jects  during  the  queen's  lifetime:  they  had  only 
deemed  such  precautions  requisite  in   case  of  her 
demise,  which  some  pretenders  to  judicial  astrology 
had  assured  them  they  might  with  certainty  look  for 
before  the  year  e.xpired.    They  were  condemned  by 
the  jury ;  but  received  a  pardon  from  the  queen'g 
clemency. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

Stale  of  Europe — Civil  Wars  of  France — Havre  de 
Grace  put  in  possession  of  the  English — A  Parlia- 
ment— Havre  lost — Affairs  of  Scotland — Insurrec- 
tions in  Scotland — Imprisonment  of  Mary — Mary 
flies  into  England— Conferences  at  lurk  and  Hainp- 
toti'Court. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  religious  wars 
in  France,  which  rendered  tliat  flourisliiug  king- 
dom, during  the  course  of  near  forty  years,  a  scene 
of  horror  and  devastation,  the  great  rival  powers  in 
Europe  were  Spain  and  England;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  an  animosity,  first  political,  then  per- 
sonal, broke  out  between  the  sovereigns  of  these 
countries. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  though  he  reached  not  any 
enlarged  views  of  policy,  was  endowed  with  great 
industry  and  sagacity,  a  remarkable  caution  in  his 
enterprises,  an  unusual  foresight  in  all  his  measures  ; 
and  as  he  was  ever  cool  and  seemingly  unmoved  by 
passion,  and  possessed  neither  talents  nor  inclina- 
tion for  war,  both  his  subjects  and  his  neighbours 
had  reason  to  expect  justice,  happiness,  and  tran- 
quillity, from  his  administration.  But  prejudices 
had  on  him  as  pernicious  effects  as  ever  passion  had 
on  any  other  monarch  ;  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny  by  which  he  was  actuated,  with  the 
fraudulent  maxims  which  governed  his  counsels, 
excited  the  most  violent  agitation  among  his  own 
pe()])lc,  engaged  him  in  acts  of  the  most  enormous 
truelty,  and  threw  all  Europe  into  combustion. 

After  Philip  had  concluded  peace  at  Chateau- 
Cambresis,  and  had  remained  some  time  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that 
country,  he  embarked  for  Spain  ;  and  as  the  gravity 
of  that  nation,  with  their  respectful  obedience  to 
their  prince,  had  appeared  more  agreeable  to  his 
humour  tiian  the  homely  familiar  manners  and  the 
])ertinacious  liberty  of  the  Flemings,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would,  for  the  future,  reside  altogether  at 
Madrid,  and  would  govern  all  his  extensive  domi- 
nions by  S|)anish  ministers  and  Spanish  counsels. 
Having  met  with  a  violent  tempest  on  his  voyage, 
he  no  sooner  arrived  in  harbour  than  he  fell  on  his 
knees  ;  and,  after  giving  thanks  for  his  deliverance, 
he  vowed  that  his  life,  which  was  thus  providentially 
saved,  should  thenceforth  be  entirely  devoted  to  the 
cxtirpati<m  of  heresy.  His  subsequent  conduct  cor- 
responded to  these  professions.  Finding  that  the 
new  doctrines  had  penetrated  into  Spain,  he  let 
loose  the  rage  of  persecution  against  all  who  pro- 
fessed them,  or  were  suspected  of  adhering  to  them; 
and  by  his  violence  he  gave  new  edge,  even  to  the 
usual  cruelty  of  priests  and  inquisitors.  He  threw 
into  prison  Constantino  Ponce,  who  had  been  con- 
fessor to  his  father,  the  Emperor  Charles ;  who  had 
attended  him  during  his  retreat;  and  in  whose  arms 
that  great  monarch  had  terminated  his  life :  and 
after  this  ecclesiastic  died  in  conhneracnt,  he  still 
ortlered  him  to  be  tried  and  condemned  for  heresy, 
and  his  statue  to  bo  cominitteil  to  the  flames.  lie 
even  deliberated  whether  he  should  not  exercise  like 
•cverity  against  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  was 
lutpocted,  during  bis  later  years,  to  have  indulged 
a  propensity  t/jwards  the  Lutheran  principles  :  in 
h•^  unrelenting  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  spared  neither 
JS"!.  *cx,  nor  condition  :  he  was  nresent,  with  an 
iiiilexible  countenance,  at  the  most  barbarous  exe- 


cutions :  he  issued  rigorous  orders  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  heretics  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  Indies,  and  the 
Low  Countries  :  and,  having  founded  his  determined 
tyranny  on  maxims  of  civil  policy,  as  well  as  on 
principles  of  religion,  he  made  it  apparent  to  all  his 
subjects,  that  there  was  no  method,  except  the  most 
entire  compliance,  or  most  obstinate  resistance,  tc 
e£cai)e  or  elude  the  severity  of  his  vengeance. 

During  that  extreme  animosity  which  prevailed 
between  the  adherents  of  the  opposite  religions,  the 
civil  magistrate,  who  found  it  diificult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  the  same  laws  to  govern  such  enraged  ad- 
versaries, was  naturally  led,  by  specious  rules  of 
prudence,  in  embracing  one  party,  to  declare  war 
against  the  other,  and  to  exterminate,  by  fire  and 
sword,  those  bigots,  who,  from  abhorrence  of  his  re- 
ligion, had  proceeded  to  an  opposition  of  his  power, 
and  to  a  hatred  of  his  person.  If  any  prince  pos- 
sessed such  enlarged  views  as  to  foresee  that  a  mu 
tual  toleration  would  in  time  abate  the  fury  of  reli- 
gious prejudices,  he  yet  met  with  difficulties  in 
reducing  this  principle  to  practice;  and  might  deem 
the  malady  too  violent  to  await  a  remedy  which, 
though  certain,  must  necessarily  be  slow  in  its 
operation.  But  Philip,  though  a  profound  hypo- 
crite, and  extremely  governed  by  self-interest,  seems 
also  to  have  been  himself  actuated  by  an  imperious 
bigotry;  and,  as  he  employed  great  reflection  in  all 
his  conduct,  he  could  easily  palliate  the  gratilication 
of  his  natural  temper  under  the  colour  of  wisdom, 
and  find,  in  this  system,  no  less  advantage  to  his 
foreign  than  his  domestic  politics.  By  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  catholic  party,  he  converted 
the  zealots  of  the  ancient  faith  into  partisans  of 
Spanish  greatness ;  and  by  employing  the  powerful 
allurement  of  religion,  he  seduced,  every  where,  the 
subjects  from  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to 
their  native  sovereign. 

The  course  of  events,  guiding  and  concurring 
with  choice,  had  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  situation 
diametrically  opposite ;  and  had  raised  her  to  be  the 
glory,  the  bulwark,  and  the  support  of  the  numerous, 
though  still  persecuted,  protostants  throughout  I!u- 
ropp.  More  modoi-atc  in  her  tcmjjcr  than  Piiilip, 
she  found,  with  pleasure,  that  the  principles  of  her 
sect  required  not  such  extreme  severity  in  her  do- 
mestic government  as  was  exercised  by  that  mo- 
narch ;  and,  having  no  object  but  self-preservation, 
she  united  her  interests  in  all  foreign  negotiations 
with  those  who  were  every  where  struggling  unilcr 
oppression,  and  guarding  themselves  against  ruin 
and  extermination.  The  more  virtuous  sovereign 
was  thus  happily  thrown  into  the  more  favourable 
cause ;  and  fortune,  in  this  instance,  concurred  with 
policy  and  nature. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  and 
of  his  successor,  the  force  of  these  principles  was 
somewhat  restrained,  though  not  altogether  over- 
come, by  motives  of  a  superior  interest;  and  the 
dread  of  uniting  England  with  the  French  irronarcby, 
engaged  I'hilip  to  maintain  a  good  correspondence 
with  Elizabeth.  Yet  even  during  this  period  he 
rejected  the  garter  which  she  sent  him ;  he  refused 
to  ratify  the  ancient  league  between  the  house  of 
Burgundy  and  England;  he  furnished  ships  to 
transport  Fren('h  forces  into  Scotland;  he  endea- 
voured to  intercept  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  was 
hastening  to  join  the  malcontents  in  that  country; 
and  tlic  queen's  wisest  ministers  still  regarded  his 
friendship  as  hollow  an<l  precarious.  But  no  sooner 
did  the  death  of  Francis  II.  put  an  end  to  Philip's 
appreliensions   with    regard    to   Alary'n   succession, 
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than  his  animosity  against  Elizabeth  began  mure 
openly  to  appear ;  and  the  interests  of  Spain  and 
those  of  England  were  found  opposite  in  every  ne- 
gotiation and  transaction. 

The  two  great  monarchies  of  the  continent,  France 
and  Spain,  being  possessed  of  nearly  equal  force, 
were  naturally  antagonists  ;  and  England,  from  its 
power  and  situation,  was  entitled  to  support  its  own 
dignity,  as  well  as  tranquillity,  by  holding  the  ba- 
lance between  them.  Whatever  incident,  therefore, 
tended  too  much  to  depress  one  of  these  rival  pow- 
ers, as  it  left  the  other  without  control,  might  be 
deemed  contrary  to  the  interests  of  England  :  yet 
so  much  were  these  great  maxims  of  policy  over- 
ruled, during  that  age,  by  the  disputes  of  theology, 
that  Philip  found  an  advantage  in  supporting  the 
established  government  and  religion  of  France  ;  and 
Elizabeth  in  protecting  faction  and  innovation. 

The  queen-regent  of  France,  when  reinstated  in 
authority  by  the  death  of  her  son  Francis,  had 
formed  a  plan  of  administration  more  subtle  than 
judicious ;  and,  balancing  the  catholics  with  the 
hugonots,  the  duke  of  Guise  with  the  prince  of 
Conde,  she  endeavoured  to  render  herself  necessary 
to  both,  and  to  establish  her  own  dominion  on  their 
constrained  obedience.  But  the  equal  counterpoise  of 
power,  which,  among  foreign  nations,  is  the  source 
of  tranquillity,  proves  always  the  ground  of  quarrel 
between  domestic  factions  ;  and  if  the  animosity  of 
religion  concur  with  the  frequent  occasions  which 
present  themselves  of  mutual  injury,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, during  any  time,  to  preserve  a  firm  concord 
in  so  delicate  a  situation.  The  Constable  Mont- 
morency, moved  by  zeal  for  the  ancient  faith, 
joined  himself  to  the  duke  of  Guise:  the  king  of 
Navarre,  from  his  inconstant  temper,  and  his  jea- 
lousy of  the  superior  genius  of  his  brother,  embraced 
the  same  party:  and  Catherine,  finding  herself  de- 
pressed by  this  combination,  had  recourse  to  Conde 
and  the  hugonots,  who  gladly  embraced  the  oppor- 
tunity of  fortifying  themselves  by  her  countenance 
and  protection.  An  edict  had  been  published, 
granting  a  toleration  to  the  protestants  :  but  the  in- 
terested violence  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  covered  with 
the  pretence  of  religious  zeal,  broke  through  this 
agreement;  and  the  two  parlies,  after  the  fallacious 
tranquillity  of  a  moment,  renewed  their  mutual  in- 
sults and  injuries.  Conde,  Coligni,  Andelot,  as- 
sembled their  friends,  and  flew  to  aims  :  Guise  and 
Montnu)reucy  got  possession  of  the  king's  person, 
and  constrained  the  queen-regent  to  embrace  their 
party  :  fourteen  armies  were  levied  and  put  in  mo- 
tion in  different  parts  of  France  ;  each  province, 
each  city,  each  family,  was  agitated  with  intestine 
rage  and  animosity.  The  father  was  divided  against 
the  son  ;  brother  against  brother  ;  and  women  them- 
selves, sacrificing  their  humanity  as  well  as  their 
timidity  to  the  religious  fury,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  acts  of  ferocity  and  valour.  Wherever 
the  hugonots  prevailed,  the  images  were  broken,  the 
altars  pillaged,  the  churches  demolished,  the  monas- 
teries consumed  by  fire  :  where  success  attended  the 
catholics,  they  burned  the  bibles,  re-baptized  the  in- 
fants, constrained  married  persons  to  pass  anew 
through  the  nuptial  ceremony  :  and  plunder,  desola- 
tion, and  bloodshed  attended  equally  the  triumph  of 
both  parties.  The  parliament  of  Paris  itself,  the 
seat  of  law  and  justice,  instead  of  employing  its  au- 
thority to  compose  these  fatal  quarrels,  published 
an  edict,  by  which  it  put  the  sword  into  the  hands 
the  enraged  multitude,  and  empowered  the 
catholics  every  where   to   massacre  the   hugonots  ; 


and  it  was  during  this  period,  when  men  began  to 
be  somewhat  enlightened,  and  in  this  nation,  re- 
nowned for  polished  manners,  that  the  theological 
rage,  which  had  long  been  boiling  in  men's  veins, 
seems  to  have  attained  its  last  stage  of  virulence 
and  ferocity. 

Philip,  jealous  of  the  progress  which  the  hugonots 
made  in  France,  and  dreading  that  the  contagion 
would  spread  into  the  Low  Country  provinces,  had 
formed  a  secret  alliance  with  the  princes  of  Guise, 
and  had  entered  into  a  mutual  concert  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ancient  faith,  and  the  suppression  of 
heresy.  He  now  sent  six  thousand  men,  with  some 
supply  of  money,  to  reinforce  the  catholic  party ; 
and  the  prince  of  Conde,  finding  himself  unequal  to 
so  great  a  combination,  countenanced  by  the  royal 
authority,  was  obliged  to  dispatch  the  Vidame  of 
Chartres  and  Briguemaut  to  London,  in  order  to 
crave  the  assistance  and  protection  of  Elizabeth. 
Most  of  the  province  of  Normandy  was  possessed 
by  the  hugonots  :  and  Conde  offered  to  put  Havre 
de  Grace  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  on  condi- 
tion that,  together  with  three  thousand  men  for  the 
garrison  of  that  place,  the  queen  should  likewise 
send  over  three  thousand  to  defend  Dieppe  and 
Rouen,  and  should  furnish  the  prince  with  a  supply 
of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Elizabeth,  besides  the  general  and  essential  in- 
terest of  supporting  the  protestants,  and  opposing 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  enemy  the  duke  of  Guise, 
had  other  motives  which  engaged  her  to  accept  of 
this  proposal.  When  she  concluded  the  peace  at 
Chateau-Cambresis,  she  had  good  reason  to  foresee 
that  France  never  would  voluntarily  fulfil  the  article 
which  regarded  the  restitution  of  Calais  ;  and  many 
subsequent  incidents  had  tended  to  confirm  this 
suspicion.  Considerable  sums  of  money  had  been 
expended  on  the  fortifications ;  long  leases  had  been 
granted  of  the  lands ;  and  many  inhabitants  had 
been  encouraged  to  build  and  settle  there,  by  as- 
surances that  Calais  should  never  be  restored  to  the 
English.  The  queen  therefore  wisely  concluded, 
that,  could  she  get  possession  of  Havre,  a  place 
which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was 
of  greater  importance  than  Calais,  she  should  easily 
constrain  the  French  to  execute  the  treaty,  and 
should  have  the  glory  of  restoring  to  the  crown  that 
ancient  possession,  so  much  the  favourite  of  the  nation. 
No  measure  could  be  more  generally  odious  in 
France,  than  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  with 
Elizabeth.  Men  were  naturally  led  to  compare  the 
conduct  of  Guise,  who  had  finally  expelled  the  En- 
glish, and  had  debarred  these  dangerous  and  de- 
structive enemies  from  all  access  into  France,  with 
the  treasonable  politics  of  Conde,  who  had  again 
granted  them  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom.  The  prince  had  the  more  reason  to  re- 
pent of  this  measure,  as  he  reaped  not  from  it  all 
the  advantage  which  he  expected.  Three  thousand 
English  immediately  took  possession  of  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Poi- 
nings;  but  the  latter  place  was  found  so  little  capa- 
ble of  defence,  that  it  was  immediately  abandoned. 
The  siege  of  Rouen  was  already  formed  by  the 
catholics,  under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
and  Montmorency;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Poinings  could  throw  a  small  reinforcement  into 
the  place.  Though  these  English  troops  behaved 
with  gallantry,  and  though  the  king  of  Navarre  was 
mortally  wounded  during  the  siege,  the  catholics 
still  continued  the  attack  of  the  place,  and  carrying 
it  at  last  by  assault,  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
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jword.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  eldest  son  of  ihe  late 
duke  of  Northumberland,  arrived  soon  after  at 
Havre  with  another  body  of  three  thousand  English, 
and  took  on  him  the  coniinand  of  the  jilace. 

It  was  expected  that  the  French  catholics,  flushed 
with  their  success  at  Rouen,  would  immediately  have 
formed  the  siege  of  Havre,  which  was  not  as  yet  in 
any  condition  of  defence  ;  but  the  intestine  disorders 
of  the  kingdom  soon  diverted  their  attention  to  an- 
other enterprise.  Andelot,  seconded  by  the  negotia- 
tions of  Elizabeth,  had  levied  a  considerable  body 
of  protestants  in  Germany ;  and  having  arrived  at 
Orleans,  the  seat  of  the  hugonots'  power,  he  enabled 
the  prince  of  Conde  and  the  admiral  to  take  the 
field,  and  oppose  the  progress  of  their  enemies. 
After  threatening  Paris  during  some  time,  they  took 
their  march  towards  Normandy,  with  a  view  of 
engaging  the  English  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
them,  and  of  fortifying  themselves  by  the  further 
assistance  which  they  expected  from  the  zeal  and 
vigour  of  Elizabeth.  The  catholics,  commanded 
by  the  constable,  and  under  him  by  the  duke  of 
Guise,  followed  on  their  rear;  and  overtaking  them 
at  Dreux,  obliged  them  to  give  battle.  The  field 
was  fought  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides  :  and 
the  action  was  distinguished  by  this  singular  event, 
that  Conde  and  Montmorency,  the  commanders  of 
the  opposite  armies,  fell  both  of  them  prisoners  into 
the  hands  of  their  enemies.  The  appearances  of 
victory  remained  with  Guise;  but  the  admiral, 
whose' fate  it  ever  was  to  be  defeated,  and  still  to 
rise  more  terrible  after  his  misfortunes,  collected  the 
lemains  of  the  army;  and  inspiring  his  own  uncon- 
querable courage  and  constancy  into  every  breast, 
kept  them  in  a  body,  and  subdued  some  considerable 
places  in  Normandy.  Elizabeth,  the  better  to  sup- 
port his  cause,  sent  him  a  new  supply  of  a  hundred 
thousand  crowns;  and  offered,  if  he  could  find  mer- 
chants to  lend  him  the  money,  to  give  her  bond  for 
another  sum  of  equal  amount. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  assisting  the  French 
hugonots  had  emptied  the  queen's  exchequer;  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  supply,  she  found  herself  under  a 
necessity  of  summoning  a  parliament :  an  expedient 
to  which  she  never  willingly  had  recourse.  A  little 
before  the  meeting  of  this  assembly  she  had  fallen 
into  a  dangerous  illness,  the  small-pox;  and  as  her 
life,  during  some  time,  was  despaired  of,  the  people 
became  the  more  sensible  of  their  perilous  situation, 
derived  from  the  uncertainty  which,  in  case  of  her 
demise,  attended  the  succession  of  the  crown.  The 
partisans  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  those  of  the 
house  of  Suffolk,  already  divided  the  nation  into 
factions ;  and  every  one  foresaw,  that,  though  it 
might  be  possible  at  present  to  determine  the  con- 
troversy by  law,  yet,  if  the  throne  were  vacant,  no- 
thing but  the  sword  would  be  able  to  fix  a  suc- 
ceisor.  The  commons,  therefore,  on  the  opening 
of  the  session,  voted  an  address  to  the  queen  ;  in 
which,  after  cninnerating  the  dangers  attending  a 
broken  and  doubtful  succession,  and  mentioning 
the  evils  which  their  fathers  had  experienced  from 
the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  they 
entreated  the  qween  to  put  an  end  to  their  appre- 
hensions, by  choosing  some  husband,  whom,  they 
promined,  whoever  he  were,  gratefully  to  receive, 
and  faithfully  to  serve,  honour,  and  obey :  or,  if  she 
bad  entertained  any  reluctance  to  the  married  state, 
they  desired  that  the  lawful  successor  might  be 
named,  at  least  a|ipointcd,  by  act  of  parliament. 
Thry  remarked  that,  during  all  the  reigns  which 
hA(l  paMed  since  the  coiiauest,  the  nation  had  never 


before  been  so  unnappy  as  not  to  know  the  person 
who,  in  case  of  the  sovereign's  death,  was  legally 
entitled  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  And  they  ob- 
served, that  the  fixed  order  which  took  place  in  in- 
heriting the  French  monarchy,  was  one  chief  source 
of  the  usual  tranquillity,  as  well  as  of  the  happiness 
of  that  kingdom. 

This  subject,  though  extremely  interesting  to  the 
nation,  was  very  little  agreeable  to  the  queen  ;  and 
she  was  sensible  that  great  difficulties  would  attend 
every  decision.  A  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
queen  of  Scots  would  form  a  settlement  perfectly 
legal,  because  that  princess  was  commonly  allowed 
to  possess  the  right  of  blood  ;  and  the  exclusion 
given  by  Henry's  will,  deriving  its  weight  chiefly 
from  an  act  of  parliament,  would  lose  all  authority 
whenever  the  queen  and  parliament  had  made  a 
new  settlement,  and  restored  the  Scottish  line  to 
its  place  in  the  succession.  But  she  dreaded  giving 
encouragement  to  the  catholics,  her  secret  enemies, 
by  this  declaration.  She  was  sensible  that  every 
heir  was,  in  some  degree,  a  rival ;  much  more  one 
who  enjoyed  a  claim  for  the  present  possession  of 
the  crown,  and  who  had  already  advanced,  in  a  very 
open  manner,  these  dangerous  pretensions.  The 
great  power  of  Mary,  both  from  the  favour  of  the 
catholic  princes,  and  her  connexions  with  the  house 
of  Guise,  not  to  mention  the  force  and  situation  of 
Scotland,  was  well  known  to  her ;  and  she  saw  no 
security  that  this  princess,  if  fortified  by  a  sure 
prospect  of  succession,  would  not  revive  claims 
which  she  could  never  yet  be  prevailed  on  for- 
mally to  relinquish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  title 
of  the  house  of  Suffolk  was  supported  by  the 
more  zealous  protestants  only ;  and  it  was  very 
doubtful,  whether  even  a  parliamentary  declaration 
in  its  favour  would  bestow  on  it  such  validity  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people.  The  republican  part 
of  the  constitution  had  not  yet  acquired  such  an  as- 
cendant as  to  control,  in  any  degree,  the  ideas  of 
hereditary  right;  and  as  the  legality  of  Henry's 
will  was  disputed,  though  founded  on  the  utmost 
authority  which  a  parliament  could  confer;  who 
could  be  assured  that  a  more  recent  act  would  be 
acknowledged  to  have  greater  validity  ?  In  the  fre- 
quent  revolutions  which  had  of  late  taken  place,  the 
right  of  blood  had  still  prevailed  over  religious  pre- 
judices; and  the  nation  had  ever  shown  itself  dis- 
posed  rather  to  change  its  faith  than  the  order  of 
succession.  Even  many  protestants  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  Mary's  claim  of  inheritance  ;  and 
nothing  would  occasion  more  general  disgust,  than 
to  see  the  queen,  openly  and  without  reserve,  take 
part  against  it.  The  Scottish  princess  also,  finding 
herself  injured  in  so  sensible  a  point,  would  thence- 
forth act  as  a  declared  enemy  ;  and,  uniting  together 
her  foreign  and  domestic  friends,  the  partisans  of 
her  present  title  and  of  her  eventual  succession, 
would  soon  bring  matters  to  extremities  against  the 
present  establishment.  The  queen,  weighing  all 
these  inconveniences,  which  were  great  and  urgent, 
was  determined  to  keep  both  parties  in  awe,  by 
maintaining  still  an  ambiguous  conduct;  and  she 
rather  chose  that  the  jicople  should  run  the  hazard 
of  contingent  events,  than  that  she  herself  should 
visiidy  endanger  her  throne,  by  employing  expedi- 
ents, which,  at  best,  would  not  bestow  entire  security 
on  the  nation.  She  gave,  therefore,  an  evasive  an 
swcr  to  the  application  of  the  commons  ;  and  when 
the  house,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  desired,  by  the 
mouth  of  their  speaker,  further  satisfaction  on  that 
jhead,   (the  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  make  her 
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reply  more  explicit.  She  only  told  them,  contrary 
to  her  declarations  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign, 
that  she  had  fixed  no  absolute  resolution  against 
marriage ;  and  she  added,  that  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  question  of  the  succession  were  so  great, 
that  she  would  be  contented,  for  the  sake  of  her 
people,  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  this  vale  of 
misery  ;  and  never  should  depart  life  with  satisfac- 
tion, till  she  had  laid  some  solid  foundation  for  their 
future  security. 

The  most  remarkable  law  passed  this  session,  was 
that  which  bore  the  title  of  "  Assurance  of  the 
queen's  royal  power  over  all  states  and  subjects 
within  her  dominions."  By  this  act,  the  asserting 
twice,  by  writing,  word,  or  deed,  the  pope's  autho- 
rity, was  subjected  to  the  penalties  of  treason.  All 
persons  in  holy  orders  were  bound  to  take  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  as  also  all  who  were  advanced  to 
any  degree,  either  in  the  universities  or  in  common 
law;  all  schoolmasters,  officers  in  court,  or  members 
of  parliament :  and  the  penalty  of  their  second  re- 
fusal was  treason.  The  first  offence  in  both  cases, 
was  punished  by  banishment  and  forfeiture.  This 
rigoj-ous  statute  was  not  extended  to  any  of  the  de- 
gree of  a  baron  ;  because  it  was  not  supposed  that 
the  queen  could  entertain  any  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  fidelity  of  persons  possessed  of  such  high  dignity. 
Lord  Montacute  made  opposition  to  the  bill:  and 
asserted  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  that  they  disputed 
not,  they  preached  not,  they  disobeyed  not  the 
queen,  they  caused  no  trouble,  no  tumults  among 
the  people.  It  is  however  probable  that  some  suspi- 
sions  of  their  secret  conspiracies  had  made  the 
queen  and  parliament  increase  their  rigour  against 
tliem ;  though  it  is  also  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  mistaken  in  the  remedy. 

I'here  was  likewise  another  point,  in  which  the 
parliament,  this  session,  showed  more  the  goodness 
of  their  intention,  than  the  soundness  of  their  judg- 
ment. They  passed  a  law  against  fond  and  fantas- 
tical prophecies,  which  had  been  observed  to  seduce 
the  people  iuto  rebellion  and  disorder:  but  at  the 
same  time  they  enacted  a  statute,  which  was  most 
likely  to  increase  these  and  such  like  superstitions  : 
it  was  levelled  against  conjurations,  enchantments, 
and  witchcraft.  Witchcraft  and  heresy  are  two 
crimes,  which  commonly  increase  by  punishment, 
and  never  are  so  effectually  suppressed  as  by  being 
totally  neglected.  After  the  parliament  had  granted 
the  queen  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two-fifteenths, 
the  session  was  finished  by  a  prorogation.  The  con- 
vocation likewise  voted  the  queen  a  subsidy  of  six 
shillings  in  the  pound,  payable  in  three  years. 

While  the  English  parties  exerted  these  calm 
efforts  against  each  other,  in  parliamentary  votes 
and  debates,  the  French  factions,  inflamed  to  the 
highest  degree  of  animosity,  continued  that  cruel 
war,  which  their  intemperate  zeal,  actuated  by  the 
ambition  of  their  leaders,  had  kindled  in  the  king- 
dom. The  admiral  was  successful  in  reducing  the 
towns  of  Normandy  which  held  for  the  king ;  but  he 
frequently  complained,  that  the  numerous  garrison 
of  Havre  remained  totally  inactive,  and  was  not 
employed  in  any  military  operation  against  the 
common  enemy.  The  queen,  in  taking  possession 
of  that  place,  had  pul^ished  a  manifesto,  in  which 
she  pretended,  that  her  concern  for  the  interests  of 
the  French  king  had  engaged  her  in  that  measure, 
and  that  her  sole  intention  was  to  oppose  her  enemies 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  who  held  their  prince  in  cap- 
tivity and  employed  his  power  to  the  destruction  of 
Ills  Oesi  ana  most  lailhful  subjects.    It  was  chiefly  her 


desire  to  preserve  appearances,  joined  to  the  great 
frugality  of  her  temper,  which  made  her,  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture,  keep  her  soldiers  in  garrison,  and  re- 
strain them  from  committing  further  hostilities  upon 
the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  meanwhile,  was  aiming 
a  mortal  blow  at  the  power  of  the  hugonots  ;  and  had 
commenced  the  siege  of  Orleans,  of  which  Andelot 
was  governor,  and  where  the  constable  was  detained 
prisoner.  He  had  the  prospect  of  speedy  success  in 
this  undertaking ;  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
Poltrot,  a  young  gentleman,  whose  zeal,  instigated 
(as  is  pretended,  though  without  any  certain  foun- 
dation) by  the  admiral,  and  Beza,  a  famous  preacher, 
led  him  to  attempt  that  criminal  enterprise.  The 
death  of  this  gallant  prince  was  a  sensible  loss  to  the 
catholic  party  ;  and  though  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
his  brother,  still  supported  the  interests  of  the  fa- 
mily, the  danger  of  their  progress  appeared  not  so 
imminent  either  to  Elizabeth  or  to  the  French  pro- 
testants.  The  union,  therefore,  between  these  allies, 
which  had  been  cemented  by  their  common  fears, 
began  thenceforth  to  be  less  intimate ;  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  hugouots  were  persuaded  to  hearken  to 
terms  of  a  separate  accommodation.  Conde  and 
Montmorency  held  conferences  forscttling the  peace ; 
and  as  they  were  both  of  them  impatient  to  relieve 
themselves  from  captivity,  they  soon  came  to  an 
agreement  with  regard  to  the  conditions.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  queen-regent,  whose  ends  were  always 
violent,  but  who  endeavoured,  by  subtlety  and  po- 
licy, rather  than  force,  to  attain  them,  led  her  to 
embrace  any  plausible  terms  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
protestations  of  the  admiral,  whose  sagacity  could 
easily  discover  the  treachery  of  the  court,  the  arti- 
cles of  agreement  were  finally  settled  between  the 
parties.  A  toleration,  under  some  restrictions,  was 
anew  granted  to  the  protestants ;  a  general  amnesty 
was  published  ;  Cofcde  was  reinstated  in  his  offices 
and  governments ;  and  after  money  was  advanced 
for  the  payment  of  arrears  due  to  the  German  troops, 
they  were  dismissed  the  kingdom. 

By  the  agreement  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
prince  of  Conde  it  had  been  stipulated,  that  neither 
party  should  conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of 
the  other ;  but  this  article  was  at  present  but  little 
regarded  by  the  leaders  of  the  French  protestants. 
They  only  comprehended  her  so  far  in  the  treaty,  as 
to  obtain  a  promise,  that,  on  her  relinquishing 
Havre,  her  charges,  and  the  money  which  she  had 
advanced  them,  should  be  repaid  her  by  the  king 
of  France,  and  that  Calais,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  should  be  restored  to  her.  But  she  disdained 
to  accept  of  these  conditions ;  and  thinking  the  pos 
session  of  Havre  a  much  better  pledge  for  effecting 
her  purpose,  she  sent  Warwick  orders  to  prepare 
himself  against  an  attack  from  the  now  united 
power  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded  a  garrison 
of  six  thousand  men,  besides  seven  hundred  pioneers, 
had  no  sooner  got  possession  of  Havre,  than  he  em 
ployed  every  means  for  putting  it  in  a  posture  ol 
defence ;  and  after  expelling  the  French  from  the 
town,  he  encouraged  his  soldiers  to  make  the  most 
desperate  defence  against  the  enemy.  The  con- 
stable commanded  the  French  army ;  the  queen- 
regent  herself,  and  the  king,  were  present  in  the 
camp  ;  even  the  prince  of  Conde  joined  the  king's 
forces,  and  gave  countenance  to  this  enterprise;  the 
admiral  and  Andelot  alone,  anxious  still  to  preser\e 
the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  kept  at  a  distance,  ani 
prudently  refused  to  join  their  ancient  euemies  in 
an  attack  upon  their  allies. 
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I'rom  the  force,  and  dispositions,  and  situations 
of  both  sides,  it  was  expected  that  the  siege  would 
be  attended  with  some  memorable  event ;  yet  did 
France  make  a  much  easier  acquisition  of  this  im- 
portant place,  than  was  at  first  apjjrehended.  The 
plague  creeped  in  among  the  English  soldiers  ;  and 
being  increased  by  their  fatigue  and  bad  diet  (for 
they  were  but  ill  supplied  with  provisions),  it  made 
such  ravages,  that  sometimes  a  hundred  men  a  day 
died  of  it,  and  there  remained  not  a'  last  fifteen 
hundred  in  a  condition  to  do  duty.  The  French, 
meeting  with  such  feeble  resistance,  carried  on  their 
attacks  successfully  ;  and  having  made  two  breaches, 
each  of  them  sixty  feet  wide,  they  jirepared  for  a 
general  assault,  which  must  have  terminated  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  whole  garrison.  Warwick,  who 
had  frequently  warned  the  English  council  of  the 
danger,  and  who  had  loud  demanded  a  supply  of 
men  and  provisions,  found  himself  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, and  to  content  himself  with  the  liberty  of 
withdrawing  his  garrison.  The  articles  were  no 
sooner  signed,  than  Lord  Clinton,  the  admiral,  who 
had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  appeared  off 
the  harbour  with  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand 
men  ;  and  found  the  place  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
To  increase  the  misfortune,  the  infected  army 
brought  the  plague  with  them  into  England,  where 
it  swept  off  great  multitudes,  particularly  in  the  city 
of  London.  Above  twenty  thousand  person*  there 
died  of  it  in  one  year. 

Elizabeth,  whose  usual  vigour  and  foresight  had 
not  appeared  in  this  transaction,  was  now  glad  to 
compound  matters;  and  as  the  queen-regent  desired 
to  obtain  leisure,  in  order  to  prepare  measures  for 
the  extermination  of  the  hugonots,  she  readily  heark- 
ened to  any  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation 
with  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  hostages 
which  the  French  had  given  for  the  restitution  of 
Calais,  should  be  restored  for  2'20,U00  crowns  ;  and 
tiiat  both  sides  should  retain  all  their  claims  and 
jirctensions. 

This  year  the  council  of  Trent  was  dissolved, 
which  had  sitten  from  1545.  The  publication  of  its 
decrees  excited  anew  the  general  ferment  in  Eu- 
rope; while  the  catholics  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  accejjtance  of  ihem,  and  the  protcstants  rejected 
tlicm.  The  religious  controversies  were  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  expect  that  any  conviction  would  result 
from  the  decrees  of  this  council.  It  is  the  only 
general  council  which  has  been  held  in  an  age 
truly  learned  and  inquisitive;  and  as  the  history  of 
it  has  been  written  with  great  penetration  and  judg- 
ment, it  has  tended  very  much  to  expose  clerical 
usurpations  and  intrigues,  and  may  serve  us  as  a 
specimen  of  more  ancient  councils.  No  one  ex- 
pects to  see  another  general  council,  till  the  decay 
of  learning  and  the  progress  of  ignorance  shall 
again  lit  mankind  for  these  great  im])ostures. 

The  peace  btill  continued  with  Scotland ;  and 
even  a  cordial  friendship  seemed  to  have  been  ce- 
mented between  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  These  prin- 
ccBKcs  madi-  ])rofes8ion  of  the  most  entire  affection  ; 
wrote  amicable  letters  every  week  to  each  other; 
and  had  adopted,  in  all  appearance,  the  sentiments 
ai  well  as  hlylc  of  sisters.  Elizaljelh  punished  one 
Hales,  who  had  published  a  book  against  Mary's 
title;  and  as  the  lord-keeper  Hacon  was  thought  to 
have  CDcouragi-d  Hales  in  tiiis  undertaking,  he  fell 
under  her  dioplcanure,  and  it  was  with  srjine  (hfliculty 
he  was  able  to  give  her  salipfaction,  and  recover  her 
.'avour.  The  two  queens  had  agreed  in  the  fore- 
poioK  summer  to  an  interview  at  York;  in  order  to 


remove  all  difliculties  with  regard  to  Marv's  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  consider 
of  the  proper  method  for  settling  the  succession  of 
England;  but  as  Elizabeth  carefully  avoided  touch- 
ing  on  this  delicate  subject,  she  eniploved  a  pre 
tencc  of  the  wars  in  France,  which,  she  said,  would 
detain  her  in  London;  and  she  delayed  till  next 
year  the  intended  interview.  It  is  also  probable, 
that,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  beauty  and  ad- 
dress and  accomplishments  of  Mary,  she  did  not 
choose  to  stand  the  comparison  with  regard  to  those 
exterior  qualities,  in  which  she  was  eclipsed  by  her 
rival ;  and  was  unwilling,  that  a  princess,  who  had 
already  made  great  ])rogress  in  the  esteem  and 
aff"ections  of  the  English,  should  have  a  further 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  number  of  her  par 
tisans. 

Mary's  close  connexions  with  the  house  of  Guise, 
and  her  devoted  attachment  to  her  uncles,  by  whom 
she  had  been  early  educated  and  constantly  pro- 
tected, was  the  ground  of  just  and  unsurmountable 
jealousy  to  Elizabeth,  who  regarded  them  as  her 
mortal  and  declared  enemies,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  dangerous  character  and  anibi 
tious  projects.  They  had  made  offer  of  their  niece 
to  Don  Carlos,  Philip's  son ;  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
the  king  of  Navarre,  the  Archduke  Charles,  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who  had 
only  taken  deacon's  orders,  from  which  he  might 
easily  be  freed  by  a  dispensation;  and  they  were 
ready  to  marry  her  to  any  one  who  could  strengthen 
their  interests,  or  give  inquietude  and  disturliance 
to  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  on  her  part  was  equally 
vigilant  to  prevent  the  execution  of  their  schemes, 
and  was  particularly  anxious,  lest  Mary  should  lorm 
any  powerful  foreign  alliance,  which  might  tempt 
her  to  revive  her  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and  to 
invade  the  kingdom  on  the  side  where  it  was  weak- 
est and  lay  most  exposed.  As  she  believed  that  the 
marriage  with  the  Archduke  Charles  was  the  one 
most  likely  to  have  place,  she  used  every  expedient 
to  prevent  it;  and  besides  remonstrating  against 
it  to  Mary  herself,  she  endeavoured  to  draw  ofl'  the 
archduke  from  that  pursuit,  by  giving  him  some 
hopes  of  success  in  his  pretensions  to  herself,  and 
by  inviting  him  to  a  renewal  of  the  former  treaty  of 
marriage.  She  always  told  the  queen  of  Scots, 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  her  espousing 
some  English  nobleman,  wlio  would  remove  all 
grounds  of  jealousy,  and  cement  the  union  between 
the  kingdoms  ;  and  she  offered  on  this  condition  to 
have  her  title  examined,  and  to  declare  her  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown.  After  keejjing  the  matter  in 
these  general  terms  duiing  a  twclveinonth,  she  at 
last  named  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  now  created  earl 
of  Leicester,  as  the  person  on  whom  she  desired 
that  Mary's  choice  should  fall. 

The  earl  of  Leicester,  the  great  and  powerful 
favourite  of  Elizabeth,  possessed  all  those  exterior 
qualities  whiidi  are  naturally  alluring  to  the  lair 
sex;  a  handsome  pcrsrm,  a  polite  address,  an  insi- 
nuating behaviour;  and  by  means  of  these  accum- 
)dishments,  he  had  been  able  to  blind  even  thf 
penetration  of  Elizabeth,  and  conceal  from  her  the 
great  defects,  or  rather  odious  vices,  which  attended 
his  character.  He  was  proud,  insolent,  inicreslcd, 
ambitious;  without  honour,  without  generosity,  with- 
out humanity;  and  atoned  not  for  these  had  quali- 
ties, by  such  abilities  or  courage,  as  could  fit  him 
for  that  high  trust  and  <(intiden(  e  with  which  she 
always  honoured  him.  ller  constant  and  declared 
attr.rhmcnt  to   hi:3  had   ualurally  cuiboldcueu  hioi 
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to  aspire  to  her  bed  :  aad  in  order  to  make  way  for 
these  nuptials,  he  was  universally  believed  to  have 
murdered,  in  a  barbarous  manner,  his  wife,  the 
heiress  of  one  Robesart.  The  proposal  of  espousing 
Mary  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  him ;  and  he 
always  ascribed  it  to  the  contrivance  of  Cecil,  his 
enemy;  who,  he  thought,  intended  by  that  artifice 
to  make  him  lose  the  friendship  of  Mary  from  the 
temerity  of  his  pretensions,  and  that  of  Elizabeth 
from  jealousy  of  his  attachments  to  another  woman. 
The  queen  herself  had  not  any  serious  intention  of 
effecting  this  marriage;  but  as  she  was  desirous 
that  the  queen  of  Scots  should  never  have  any  hus- 
band, she  named  a  man,  who,  she  believed,  was  not 
likely  to  be  accepted  of;  and  she  hoped,  by  that 
means,  to  gain  time,  and  elude  the  project  of  any 
other  alliance.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  too  great 
a  favourite  to  be  parted  with ;  and  when  Mary,  al- 
lured by  the  prospect  of  being  declared  successor  to 
the  crown,  seemed  at  last  to  hearken  to  Elizabeth's 
proposal,  this  princess  receded  from  her  offers,  and 
withdrew  the  bait  which  she  had  thrown  out  to  her 
rival.  This  duplicity  of  conduct,  joined  to  some 
appearance  of  an  imperious  superiority,  assumed  by 
her,  had  drawn  a  ))eevish  letter  from  Mary;  and 
the  seemingly  amicable  correspondence  between  the 
two  queens  was,  during  some  time,  interrupted. 
In  order  to  make  up  the  breach,  the  queen  of  Scots 
dispatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  London ;  who  has 
given  us  in  his  memoirs  a  particular  account  of  his 
negotiation. 

Melvil  was  an  agreeable  courtier,  a  man  of  ad- 
dress and  conversation ;  and  it  was  recommended 
to  him  by  his  mistress,  that,  besides  grave  reason- 
ings concerning  politics  and  state-affairs,  he  should 
introduce  more  entertaining  topics  of  conversation, 
suitable  to  the  sprightly  character  of  Elizabeth; 
and  should  endeavour  by  that  means  to  insinuate 
himself  into  her  confidence.  He  succeeded  so  well, 
that  he  threw  that  artful  princess  entirely  off  her 
guard ;  and  made  her  discover  the  bottom  of  her 
neart,  full  of  all  those  levities  and  follies  and  ideas 
of  rivalship,  which  possess  the  youngest  and  most 
frivolous  of  her  sex.  He  talked  to  her  of  his  tra- 
vels, and  forgot  not  to  mention  the  different  dresses 
of  the  ladies  in  different  countries,  and  the  parti- 
cular advantages  of  each,  in  setting  off  the  beauties 
of  the  shape  and  person.  The  queen  said,  that  she 
had  dresses  of  all  countries ;  and  she  took  care 
thenceforth  to  meet  the  ambassador  every  day  ap- 
parelled in  a  different  habit:  sometimes  she  was 
dressed  in  the  English  garb,  sometimes  in  the 
French,  sometimes  in  the  Italian ;  and  she  asked 
him,  which  of  them  became  her  most?  He  an- 
swered, the  Italian  ;  a  reply  that,  he  knew,  would 
be  agreeable  to  her,  because  that  mode  showed  to 
advantage  her  flowing  locks,  which  he  remarked, 
though  they  were  mora  red  than  yellow,  she  fancied 
to  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  She  desired  to  know 
of  him  what  was  reputed  the  best  colour  of  hair : 
she  asked  whether  his  queen  or  she  had  the  finest 
hair:  she  even  inquired  which  of  them  he  esteemed 
the  fairest  person  :  a  very  delicate  question,  and 
which  he  prudently  eluded,  by  saying,  that  her 
majesty  was  the  fairest  person  iu  England,  and  his 
mistress  in  Scotland.  She  next  demanded  which 
sf  them  was  tallest:  he  replied,  his  queen:  then 
she  is  too  tall,  said  Elizabeth  :  for  I  myself  am  of  a 
just  stature.  Having  learned  from  him,  that  his 
mistress  sometimes  recreated  herself  by  playing  on 
the  harpsichord,  an  instruiiicut  on  which  she  herself 
e.vcelled,   she  gave  orders  to  Lord  HunsJon,  that 


he  should  lead  the  ambassador,  as  it  were  casually, 
into  an  apartment,  where  he  might  hear  her  pei- 
form;  and  when  Melvil,  as  if  ravished  with  the 
harmony,  broke  into  the  queen's  apartment,  she 
pretended  to  be  displeased  with  his  intrusion  ;  but 
still  took  care  to  ask  him  whether  he  thought  Mary 
or  her  the  best  performer  on  that  instrument? 
From  the  whole  of  her  bo^haviour,  Melvil  thought  he 
might,  on  his  return,  assure  his  mistress,  that  she 
had  no  reason  ever  to  expect  any  cordial  friendship 
from  Elizabeth,  and  that  all  her  professions  of  amity 
were  full  of  falsehood  and  dissimulation. 

After  two  years  had  been  spent  in  evasions  and 
artifices,  Mary's  subjects  and  counsellors,  and  pro- 
bably herself,  began  to  think  it  full  time  that  some 
marriage  were  concluded  ;  and  Lord  Darnley,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  was  the  person  in  whom  most 
men's  opinions  and  wishes  centered.  He  was 
Mary's  cousin-german,  by  the  Lady  Margaret  Dou- 
glas, niece  to  Henry  VIII.  and  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Angus,  by  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland.  He 
had  been  born  and  educated  in  England,  where  the 
earl  of  Lenox  had  constantly  resided,  since  he  had 
been  banished  by  the  prevailing  power  of  the  house 
of  Hamilton  :  and  as  Darnley  was  now  in  his  twen 
tieth  year,  and  was  a  very  comely  person,  tall  and 
delicately  shaped,  it  was  hoped  that  he  might  soon 
render  himself  agreeable  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
He  was  also  by  his  father  a  branch  of  the  same 
family  with  herself;  and  would,  in  espousing  he, 
preserve  the  royal  dignity  in  the  house  of  Stuart 
he  was,  after  her,  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England 
and  those  who  pretended  to  exclude  her  on  accoun 
of  her  being  a  foreigner,  had  endeavoured  to  re 
commend  his  title,  and  give  it  the  preference.  It 
seemed  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  that  she  could, 
by  marrying,  unite  both  their  claims ;  and  as  he 
was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  could  not,  by  his 
power  or  alliances,  give  any  ground  of  suspicion  to 
Elizabeth,  it  was  hoped  that  the  proposal  of  this 
marriage  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  that  jealous 
princess. 

Elizabeth  was  well  informed  of  these  intention?; 
and  was  secretly  not  displeased  with  the  projected 
marriage  between  Darnley  and  the  queen  of  Scots. 
She  would  rather  have  wished  that  Mary  had  con- 
tinued for  ever  in  a  single  life  :  but  finding  little 
probability  of  rendering  this  scheme  effectual,  she 
was  satisfied  with  a  choice,  which  freed  her  at  once 
from  the  dread  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  parting  with  Leicester,  her  favourite. 
In  order  to  pave  the  way  to  Darnley's  marriage, 
she  secretly  desired  Mary  to  invite  Lenox  into 
Scotland,  to  reverse  his  attainder,  and  to  restore 
him  to  his  honours  and  fortune.  And  when  her 
request  was  complied  with,  she  took  care,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  Hamiltons  aud  her 
other  partisans  in  Scotland,  to  blame  openly  this 
conduct  of  Mary.  Hearing  that  the  negotiaiioufor 
Darnley's  marriage  advanced  apace,  she  gave  that 
nobleman  permission,  on  his  first  application,  to 
follow  his  father  into  Scotland  :  but  no  sooncj  did 
she  learn  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  taken  with 
his  figure  and  person,  and  that  all  measures  were 
fixed  for  espousing  him,  than  she  exclaimed  against 
the  marriage;  sent  Throgmorton  to  order  Darnley 
immediately,  upon  his  allegiance,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  threw  the  countess  of  Leno.x  and  her  second 
sou  into  the  Tower,  where  they  suffered  a  rigorous 
confinement;  seized  all  Lenox's  English  estate, 
and  though  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  assign  ouk 
single  reason  for  her  displeasure  she  menaced,  and 
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protested,  ami  complained,  as  if  she  had  suffered  the 
most  grievous  injury  in  the  world. 

The  politics  of  Elizabeth,  though  judicious,  were 
usually  full  of  duplicity  and  artifice;  but  never 
more  so  than  in  her  transactions  with  the  queen  of 
Scots,  where  there  entered  so  many  little  passions 
and  narrow  jealousies,  that  she  durst  not  avow  to  the 
World  the  reasons  of  her  conduct,  scarcely  to  her 
ministers,  and  scarcely  even  to  herself.  But  be- 
sides a  womanish  rivalship  and  envy  against  the 
marriage  of  this  princess,  she  had  some  motives  of 
interest  for  feigning  a  displeasure  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  served  her  as  a  pretence  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  Mary's  title  to  the  succession  of 
England;  a  point  to  which,  for  good  reasons,  she 
was  determined  never  to  consent.  And  it  was  use- 
ful to  her  for  a  purpose  still  more  unfriendly  and 
dangerous,  for  encouraging  the  discontents  and  re- 
bellion of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  ecclesiastics. 

We  shall  here  relate  only  those  affairs  of  Scot- 
laud  that  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  transactions 
of  our  own  government,  as  the  history  of  that  king- 
dom will  be  given  separately.  Of  the  dissensions 
which  took  place  then  on  account  of  religion,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  same  ground  of  discontent, 
which,  in  other  courts,  is  the  source  of  intrigue, 
faction,  and  opposition,  commonly  produced  in  Scot- 
land, either  projects  of  assassination,  or  of  rebel- 
lion ;  and  besides  mutual  accusations  of  the  former 
kind,  which  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up,  the  malcontent 
lords,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  queen's  marriage  en- 
tirely resolved  on,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for 
taking  arms  against  their  sovereign.  They  met  at 
Stirling  ;  prctei>ded  an  anxious  concern  for  the  se- 
curity of  religion  ;  framed  engagements  for  mutual 
defence;  and  made  applications  to  Elizabeth  for  as- 
sistance and  protection.  That  princess,  after  pub- 
lishing the  expressions  of  her  displeasure  against 
the  marriage,  had  secretly  ordered  her  ambassadors 
I^andolf  and  Throgmorlon,  to  give  in  her  name  some 
promises  of  support  to  the  malcontents;  and  had 
even  sent  them  a  supply  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  to 
enable  them  to  begin  an  insurrection. 

Mary  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  meeting  at 
Stirling,  and  the  movements  of  the  lords,  than  she 
summoned  them  to  ajipear  in  court,  in  order  to 
answer  for  their  conduct;  and  having  levied  some 
forces  to  execute  the  laws,  she  obliged  the  rebels  to 
leave  the  low  countries,  and  take  shelter  in  Argyle- 
•hire.  That  she  might  more  effectually  cut  off  their 
resources,  she  proceeded  with  the  king  to  Glasgow, 
and  forced  them  from  their  retreat.  They  appeared 
at  Paisley  in  the  neighbourhood  with  about  a  thou- 
sand horse ;  and  passing  the  queen's  army,  pro- 
ceeded to  Hamilton,  thence  to  Edinburgh,  which 
they  entered  without  resistance.  They  expected 
great  reinforcements  in  this  place,  from  the  efforts 
of  Knox  and  the  seditious  preachers  ;  and  they  beat 
their  drums,  desiring  all  men  to  enlist,  and  to  re- 
ceive wages  for  the  defence  of  God's  glory.  But  the 
nation  was  in  no  disposition  for  rebellion.  Mary 
vas  esteemed  and  beloved  :  her  marriage  was  not 
l(cucrally  disagreeable  to  the  people  :  and  the  inte- 
rested views  of  the  malcontent  lords  were  so  well 
known,  that  their  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion  had 
little  influence  even  on  the  ignorant  populace.  The 
king  and  queen  advanced  to  Edinburgh  at  the  head 
of  their  army  :  the  rebels  were  obliged  to  retire  into 
the  south  ;  when  being  pursued  by  a  force  which 
Dow  amounted  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  they  found 
titemtelTes  under  a  necessity  of  abandoning  their 
country,  and  of  taking  shelter  in  England. 


Elizabeth,  when  she  found  the  event  so  much  to 
disappoint  her  expectations,  thought  proper  to  dis 
avow  all  connexions  with  the  Scottish  malcontents, 
and  to  declare  every  where,  that  she  had  never  given 
them  any  encouragement,  nor  any  promise  of  coun- 
tenance or  assistance.  She  even  carried  further  her 
dissimulation  and  hypocrisy.  Murray  had  come  to 
London,  with  the  abbot  of  Kilwinning,  agent  for 
Chatelrault;  and  she  seduced  them,  by  secret  as- 
surances of  protection,  to  declare,  before  the  ambas- 
sadors of  France  and  Spain,  that  she  had  nowise 
contributed  to  their  insurrection.  No  sooner  had 
she  extorted  this  confession  from  them,  than  she 
chased  them  from  her  presence,  called  them  un- 
worthy traitors,  declared  that  their  detestable  rebel- 
lion was  of  bad  example  to  all  princes  ;  and  assured 
them,  that  as  she  had  hitherto  given  them  no  encou- 
ragement, so  should  they  never  thenceforth  receive 
from  her  any  assistance  or  protection.  Throgmorton 
alone,  whose  honour  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  conceal  the  part  which  he  had 
acted  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Scottish  rebels  ;  and 
being  well  apprised  of  the  usual  character  and  con- 
duct of  Elizabeth,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  ob- 
tain an  order  of  council  to  authorize  the  engagements 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  with  them. 

The  banished  lords  finding  themselves  so  harshly 
treated  by  Elizabeth,  had  recourse  to  the  clemency 
of  their  own  sovereign  ;  and  after  some  solicitation 
and  some  professions  of  sincere  repentance,  the  duke 
of  Chatelrault  obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition 
that  he  should  retire  into  France.  Mary  was  more 
implacable  against  the  ungrateful  earl  of  Murray  and 
the  other  confederates,  on  whom  she  threw  the  chief 
blame  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  as  she  was  continually 
plied  with  applications  from  their  friends,  and  as 
some  of  her  most  judicious  partisans  in  England 
thought  that  nothing  would  more  promote  her  inte- 
rests in  that  kingdom,  than  the  gentle  treatment  of 
men  so  celebrated  for  their  zeal  against  the  catholic 
religion;  she  agreed  to  give  way  to  her  natural 
temper,  which  inclined  not  to  severity,  and  she 
seemed  determined  to  restore  them  to  favour.  In 
this  interval,  Kambouillet  arrived  as  ambassador 
from  France,  and  brought  her  advice  from  her  uncle, 
the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  whose  opinion  she 
always  paid  an  extreme  deference,  by  no  means  to 
pardon  these  protestant  leaders,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  rebellion  against  her. 

The  two  religions,  in  France,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  were  rather  irritatea  than  tired 
with  their  acts  of  mutual  violence ;  and  the  peace 
granted  to  the  hugonots,  as  had  been  foreseen  by 
Coligni,  was  intended  ouly  to  lull  them  asleep,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  their  final  and  absolute  destruc- 
tion. The  queen-regent  made  a  pretence  of  travel- 
ling through  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  visit  the  pro- 
vinces, and  correct  all  the  abuses  arising  from  the 
late  civil  war;  and  after  having  held  some  confer- 
ences on  the  frontiers  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  she  came  to  Bayonne,  where 
she  was  met  by  her  daughter,  the  queen  of  Spain, 
and  the  duke  of  Alva.  Nothing  api)cared  in  the 
congress  of  these  two  splendid  courts,  but  gaiety, 
festivity,  love,  and  joy ;  but  amidst  these  smiling 
appearances  were  secretly  fabricated  schemes  the 
most  bloody,  and  the  most  destructive  to  the  '  epose 
of  mankind,  that  had  ever  been  thought  oi  m  any 
age  or  nation.  No  less  than  a  total  and  universal 
extermination  of  the  protestants  by  fire  and  sword 
was  concerted  by  Fhili*)  and  Catherine  of  Medicis; 
and  Alva,    agreeably  to  his  fierce  and    sanguinary 
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disposition,  advised  the  queen-regent  to  commence 
the  execution  of  this  project,  by  the  immediate  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  leaders  of  the  hugonots.  But  that 
princess,  though  equally  hardened  against  every 
humane  sentiment,  would  not  forego  this  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  her  wit  and  refined  politics; 
and  she  purposed,  rather  by  treachery  and  dissimu- 
lation, which  she  called  address,  to  lead  the  pro- 
testants  into  the  snare,  and  never  to  draw  the  sword 
till  they  were  totally  disabled  from  resistance.  The 
cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose  character  bore  a  greater 
affinity  to  that  of  Alva,  was  a  chief  author  of  this 
oarbarous  association  against  the  reformers ;  and 
having  connected  hopes  of  success  with  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  niece,  the  queen  of  Scots,  he  took 
care,  that  her  measures  should  correspond  to  those 
violent  counsels  which  were  embraced  by  the  other 
catholic  princes.  In  consequence  of  this  scheme, 
he  turned  her  from  the  road  of  clemency  which  she 
intended  to  have  followed ;  and  made  her  resolve  on 
the  total  ruin  of  the  banished  lords.  A  parliament 
was  summoned  at  Edinburgh  for  attainting  them ; 
and  as  their  guilt  was  palpable  and  avowed,  no 
doubt  was  entertained  but  sentence  would  be  pro- 
nounced against  them.  It  was  by  a  sudden  and 
violent  incident,  which,  in  the  issue,  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  Mary  herself,  that  they  were  saved  from  the 
rigour  of  the  law. 

The  hatred  of  Mary  towards  her  husband,  the 
jealousy  of  the  king's  partisans  of  Rizzio,  and  his 
subsequent  murder,  are  matters,  the  details  of  which 
appear  to  us  to  belong  to  Scottish  history ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  pass  them  over. 

The  vengeance  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  for  the 
murder  of  her  favourite  Rizzio,  was  implacable 
against  her  husband  alone,  whose  person  was  before 
disagreeable  to  her,  and  who,  by  his  violation  of 
every  tie  of  gratitude  and  duty,  had  now  drawn  on 
him  the  highest  resentment.  She  engaged  him  to 
disown  all  connexions  with  the  assassins,  to  deny 
any  concurrence  in  their  crime,  even  to  publish  a 
proclamation  containing  a  falsehood  so  notorious  to 
the  whole  world ;  and  having  thus  made  him  expose 
himself  to  universal  contempt,  and  rendered  it  im- 
practicable for  him  ever  to  acquire  the  confidence 
of  any  party,  she  threw  him  off  with  disdain  and 
indignation.  As  if  she  had  been  making  an  escape 
from  him,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  Alloa,  a  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Marre's  ;  and  when  Henry  followed 
her  thither,  she  s\iddenly  returned  to  Edinburgh ; 
and  gave  him  every  where  the  strongest  proofs  of 
displeasure,  and  even  of  antipathy.  She  encouraged 
her  courtiers  in  their  neglect  of  him  ;  and  she  was 
pleased,  that  his  mean  equipage  and  small  train  of 
attendants  should  draw  on  him  the  contempt  of  the 
very  populace.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to 
have  apartments  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  which 
Mary  had  chosen  for  the  place  of  her  delivery.  She 
there  brought  forth  a  son;  and  as  this  was  very  im- 
portant news  to  England,  as  well  as  to  Scotland,  she 
immediately  dispatched  Sir  James  Melvil  to  carry 
intelligence  of  the  happy  event  to  Elizabeth.  Melvil 
tells  us,  that  this  princess,  the  evening  of  his  arrival 
in  London,  had  given  a  ball  to  her  court  at  Green- 
wich, and  was  displaying  all  that  spirit  and  alacrity, 
which  usually  attended  her  on  these  occasions :  but 
when  news  arrived  of  the  prince  of  Scotland's  birth, 
all  her  joy  was  damped  :  she  sunk  into  melancholy; 
she  reclined  her  head  upon  her  arm  ;  and  complained 
to  some  of  her  attendants,  that  the  queen  of  Scots 
was  mother  of  a  fair  son,  while  she  herself  was  but 
a  barren  stock.    Next  day,  however,  at  the  recep- 


tion of  the  ambassador,  she  resumed  her  former  dis- 
simulation,  put  on  a  joyful  countenance,  gave  Melvil 
thanks  for  the  haste  he  had  made  in  conveying  to 
her  the  agreeable  intelligence,  and  expressed  the 
utmost  cordiality  and  friendship  to  her  sister.  Some 
time  after  she  dispatched  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with 
her  kinsman  George  Gary,  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon, 
in  order  to  officiate  at  the  baptism  of  the  young 
prince;  and  she  sent  by  them  some  magnificent 
presents  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 

The  birth  of  a  son  gave  additional  zeal  to  Mary's 
partisans  in  England;  and  even  men  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  began  to  cry  aloud  for  some  settle- 
ment of  the  succession.  These  humours  broke  out 
with  great  vehemence  in  a  new  session  of  parlia- 
ment, held  after  six  prorogations.  The  house  of 
peers,  which  had  hitherto  forborne  to  touch  on  this 
delicate  point,  here  took  the  lead ;  and  the  house  of 
commons  soon  after  imitated  the  zeal  of  the  lords. 
Molineux  opened  the  matter  in  the  lower  house,  and 
proposed  that  the  question  of  the  succession  and 
that  of  supply  should  go  hand  in  hand  ;  as  if  it  were 
intended  to  constrain  the  queen  to  a  compliance 
with  the  request  of  her  parliament.  The  courtiers 
endeavoured  to  elude  the  debate  :  Sir  Ralph  Sadler 
told  the  house,  that  he  had  heard  the  queen  posi- 
tively affirm,  that,  for  the  good  of  her  people,  she 
was  determined  to  marry.  Secretary  Cecil  and  Sir 
Francis  Knollys  gave  their  testimony  to  the  same 
purpose;  as  did  also  Sir  Ambrose  Cave,  chancellor 
of  the  duchy,  and  Sir  Edward  Rogers,  comptroller 
of  the  household.  Elizabeth's  ambitious  and  mascu- 
line character  was  so  well  known,  that  few  members 
gave  any  credit  to  this  intelligence;  and  it  was  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  artifice,  by  which  she  endea- 
voured to  retract  that  positive  declaration  which 
she  had  made  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that 
she  meant  to  live  and  die  a  virgin.  The  ministers, 
therefore,  gained  nothing  further  by  this  piece  of 
policy,  than  only  to  engage  the  house,  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  to  join  the  question  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage w'ith  that  of  a  settlement  of  the  crown ;  and 
the  commons  were  proceeding  with  great  earnest- 
ness in  the  debate,  and  had  even  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  lords,  when  express  orders 
were  brought  them  from  Elizabeth  not  to  proceed 
further  in  the  matter.  Cecil  told  them,  that  she 
pledged  to  the  house  the  word  of  a  queen  for  her 
sincerity  in  her  intentions  to  marry  ;  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  would  be  attended  with 
great  danger  to  her  person  ;  that  she  herself  had  had 
experience,  during  the  reign  of  her  sister,  how 
much  court  was  usually  paid  to  the  next  heir,  and 
what  dangerous  sacrifices  men  were  commonly  dis- 
posed to  make  of  their  present  duty  to  their  future 
prospects ;  and  that  she  was  therefore  determined 
to  delay,  till  a  more  proper  opportunity,  the  deci- 
sion of  that  important  question.  The  house  was  not 
satisfied  with  these  reasons,  and  still  less  with  the 
command,  prohibiting  them  all  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject. Paul  Weutworth,  a  spirited  member,  went  so 
far  as  to  question  whether  such  a  prohibition  were 
not  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  house.  Some  even  ventured  to  violate  that 
profound  respect  which  had  hitherto  been  preserved 
to  the  queen ;  and  they  affirmed  that  she  was  bound 
in  duty,  not  only  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of 
her  subjects  during  her  own  life,  but  also  to  pay 
regard  to  their  future  security,  by  fixing  a  succes- 
sor ;  that,  by  an  opposite  conduct,  she  showed  her- 
self the  step-mother,  not  the  natural  parent,  of  her 
people,   and    would   seem   desirous,    that  England 
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should  uo  longer  subsist  than  she  should  enjoy  the 
^lory  aud  satisfaction  of  governing  it;  that  none 
but  timorous  princes,  or  tyrants,  or  faint-hearted 
rouicu,  ever  stood  in  fear  of  their  successors;  and 
that  the  affections  of  the  people  were  a  firm  and  im- 
])regnable  rampart  to  every  soveieign  who,  laying 
aside  all  artifice  or  by-ends,  had  courage  an  1  mag- 
nanimity to  put  his  whole  trust  in  that  honourable 
and  sure  defence.  The  queen,  hearing  of  these  de- 
bates, sent  for  the  speaker,  and  after  reiterating 
her  former  prohibition,  she  bade  him  inform  the 
house,  that  if  any  member  remained  still  unsatisfied, 
he  might  appear  before  the  privy-council,  and  there 
give  his  reasons.  As  the  members  showed  a  dispo- 
sition, notwithstanding  these  peremptory  orders, 
still  to  proceed  upon  the  question,  Elizabeth  thought 
proper,  by  a  message,  to  revoke  them,  and  to  allow 
the  house  liberty  of  debate.  They  were  so  mollified 
by  this  gracious  condescension,  that  they  thence- 
forth conducted  the  matter  with  more  calmness  and 
temper ;  and  they  even  voted  her  a  supply,  to  be 
levied  at  three  payments,  of  a  subsidy  and  a  fif- 
teenth, without  annexing  any  condition  to  it.  The 
queen  soon  after  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  told 
them,  with  some  sharpness  in  the  conclusion,  that 
their  proceedings  had  contained  much  dissimulation 
and  artifice  ;  that,  under  the  plausible  pretences  of 
marriage  and  succession,  many  of  them  covered 
very  malevolent  intentions  towards  her;  but  that, 
however,  she  reaped  this  advantage  from  the  at- 
tempts of  these  men,  that  she  could  now  distinguish 
her  friends  from  her  enemies.  "  But  do  you  think," 
added  she,  "  that  I  am  unmindful  of  your  future 
security,  or  will  be  negligent  in  settling  the  succes- 
sion ?  That  is  the  chief  object  of  my  concern ;  as 
I  know  myself  to  be  liable  to  mortality.  Or  do  you 
apprehend,  that  I  meant  to  encroach  on  your  liber- 
ties? No:  it  was  never  my  meaning;  I  only  in- 
tended to  stop  you  before  you  approached  the  pre- 
cipice. All  things  have  their  time  ;  and  though  you 
may  be  blessed  with  a  sovereign  more  wise  or  more 
learned  than  I,  yet  I  assure  you,  that  no  one  will 
ever  rule  over  you,  who  shall  be  more  careful  of 
your  safety.  And  therefore  henceforward,  whether 
I  live  to  see  the  like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoever 
holds  the  reins  of  government,  let  me  warn  you  to 
beware  of  provoking  your  sovereign's  patience,  so 
far  as  you  have  done  mine.  But  I  shall  now  con- 
clude, that,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  I  have  re- 
ceived (for  I  mean  not  to  part  with  you  in  anger), 
the  greater  part  of  you  may  assure  themselves  that 
they  go  home  in  their  prince's  good  graces." 

Elizabeth  carried  further  her  dignity  on  this  occa- 
sion. She  had  received  the  subsidy  without  any 
condition  ;  but  as  it  was  believed,  that  the  commons 
had  given  her  that  gratuity  with  a  view  of  engaging 
her  to  yield  to  their  requests,  she  thought  proper, 
on  her  refusal,  voluntarily  to  remit  the  third  pay- 
ment;  and  she  said,  that  money  in  her  subjects' 
purses  was  as  good  to  her  as  in  her  own  exchequei. 

But  though  the  queen  was  able  to  elude,  for  the 
present,  the  applications  of  parliament,  the  friends 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  multiplied  every  day  in  VAtg- 
land ;  and  besides  the  catholics,  many  of  wh>im 
kept  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  her,  and 
weri>  ready  to  rise  at  her  command,  the  court  itself 
of  Elizabeth  was  full  of  her  avowed  partisans.  The 
duke  of  Norfolk,  the  carls  of  Leicester,  I'embrokc, 
Bedford,  Northumberland,  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmor- 
ton,  and  most  of  the  ron^i'lerablc  men  in  lOngland, 
•yxfcpt  Cecil,  teemed  convmced  of  the  necessity  of 
decUring  her   the  raccessor.      None  but  the  more 


zealous  protcstants  adhered  either  to  the  countess  of 
Hertford,  or  to  her  aunt,  Eleanor,  countess  of  Cum- 
berland ;  and  as  the  uianiagp  of  the  former  seemed 
liable  to  some  objections,  and  had  been  declared  in- 
valid, men  were  alarmed,  even  on  that  side,  with  the 
])rospect  of  new  disputes  concerning  the  succession. 
Mary's  behaviour  also,  so  moderate  towards  the  pro- 
tcstants, and  so  gracious  towards  all  men,  had  pro- 
cured her  universal  respect;  and  the  public  was 
willing  to  ascribe  any  imprudences,  into  whi<  h  she 
had  lallen,  to  her  youth  and  inexperience  But  all 
these  flattering  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  subse- 
quent incidents;  whore  her  egregious  indiscretions, 
or  atrocious  crimes,  threw  her  from  the  height  of 
her  prosperity,  and  involved  her  in  infamy  and  ruin. 

We  are  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  avoid  contro- 
versy, but  more  particularly  so  on  matters  that  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  particular  subject 
treated  of;  we  shall  therefore  not  here  enter  into 
the  details  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland's  conduct. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  her  husband  the  king  (Darn- 
ley)  was  lodged  in  a  house  which  was  blown  up  by 
gunpowder;  that  his  dead  body  was  found  at  some 
distance  in  a  neighbouring  field  ;  and  that  no  marks 
either  of  fire,  contusion,  or  violence  appeared  upon  it. 

No  doubt  could  be  entertained  but  Henry  was 
murdered ;  and  general  conjecture  soon  pointed  to- 
wards the  earl  of  Bothwell  as  the  author  of  the 
crime.  But  as  his  favour  with  Mary  was  visible, 
and  his  power  great,  uo  one  ventured  to  declare 
openly  his  sentiments  ;  and  all  men  remained  in 
silence  and  mute  astonishment.  Voices,  however, 
were  heard  in  the  streets,  during  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  proclaiming  Bothwell,  and  even  Mary 
herself,  to  be  the  murderers  of  the  king;  bills  were 
secretly  aflixed  on  the  walls  to  the  same  purpose; 
offers  were  made,  that  upon  giving  proper  securities, 
his  guilt  should  be  openly  proved.  But  after  one 
proclamation  from  the  court,  offering  a  reward  and 
indemnity  to  any  one  that  would  discover  the  au- 
thor of  that  villany,  greater  vigilance  was  employed 
in  searching  out  the  spreaders  of  the  libels  and  re 
ports  against  Bothwell  and  the  queen,  than  in  tra 
cing  the  contrivers  of  the  king's  assassination,  or 
detecting  the  regicides. 

The  country  was  thrown  into  a  dreadful  state  of 
commotion,  which  was  heightened  and  continued 
by  the  queen's  marrying  Bothwell,  who  was  obliged 
first  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife. 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  by  the  bishop  oi 
Orkney,  a  protestant,  who  was  afterwards  deposed 
by  the  church  for  this  scandalous  compliance.  Few 
of  the  nobility  appeared  at  the  ceremony:  most  of 
them,  having  either  from  shame  or  fear,  retired  to 
their  own  houses.  The  French  ambassador,  Le 
Croc,  an  aged  gentleman  of  honour  and  character, 
could  not  be  prevailed  on,  though  a  dependant  of  the 
house  of  Guise,  to  countenance  the  marriage  by  his 
presence.  Elizabeth  remonstrated,  by  friendly  let- 
ters and  messages,  against  the  marriage  :  the  court 
of  France  made  like  opposition  ;  but  Mary,  though 
on  all  other  occasions  she  was  extremely  obsequious 
to  the  advice  of  her  relations  in  that  country,  was 
here  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  their  opinion. 

The  news  of  these  transactions,  being  carried  to 
foreign  countries,  filled  Europe  with  amazement, 
and  threw  infamy,  not  only  on  the  principal  actors 
in  them,  but  also  on  the  whole  nation.  Resort  was 
soon  had  to  arms,  and  the  queen  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  enragi'rl  faction,  and  met  with  su<  h  treatment 
as  a  sovereitin  may  naturally  expect  from  subjects 
wtio  have  their  future  security  to  provi  de  for,  as  well 
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as  their  present  animosity  to  gratify.  It  is  preteuded, 
that  she  behaved  with  a  spirit  very  little  suitable  to 
her  condition,  avowed  her  inviolable  attachment  to 
Bothwell,  and  even  wrote  him  a  letter,  which  the 
lords  intercepted,  wherein  she  declared,  that  she 
would  endure  any  extremity,  nay  resign  her  dignity 
and  crown  itself,  rather  than  relinquish  his  affec- 
tions. The  malcontents,  finding  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  in  case  Mary  should  finally  pre- 
vail, thought  themselves  obliged  to  proceed  with 
rigour  against  her;  and  they  sent  her  under  a  guard 
to  the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  situated  in  a  lake  of  that 
name.  The  mistress  of  the  house  was  mother  to  the 
earl  of  Murray  ;  and  as  she  pretended  to  have  been 
lawfully  married  to  the  late  king  of  Scots,  she  natu- 
rally bore  an  animosity  to  Mary,  and  treated  her 
with  the  utmost  harshness  and  severity. 

Elizabeth  was  fully  informed  of  all  these  inci- 
dents, and  all  her  fears  and  jealousies  being  now 
laid  asleep,  by  the  consideration  of  that  ruin  and 
infamy  in  which  Mary's  conduct  had  involved  her, 
she  began  to  reflect  on  the  precarious  state  of  royal 
grandeur,  and  the  danger  of  encouraging  rebellious 
subjects  ;  and  she  resolved  to  employ  her  authority 
for  alleviating  the  calamities  of  her  unhappy  kins- 
woman. She  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  am- 
bassador to  Scotland,  in  order  to  remonstrate  both 
wiih  Jlavy  and  the  associated  lords;  and  she  gave 
him  instructions,  which,  though  mixed  with  some 
lofty  pretensions,  were  full  of  that  good  sense  which 
was  so  natural  to  her,  and  of  that  generosity  which 
the  present  interesting  conjuncture  had  called  forth. 
She  empowered  him  to  declare  in  her  name  to  Mary, 
that  the  late  conduct  of  that  princess,  so  enormous 
and  in  every  respect  so  unjustifiable,  had  given  her 
the  highest  offence  ;  and  though  she  felt  the  move- 
ments of  pity  towards  her,  she  had  once  determined 
never  to  interpose  in  her  affairs,  either  by  advice  or 
assistance,  but  to  abandon  her  entirely,  as  a  person 
Vihose  condition  was  totally  desperate,  and  honour 
irretrievable  :  that  she  was  well  assured  that  other 
foreign  princes,  Mary's  near  relations,  had  embraced 
the  same  resolution ;  but,  for  her  part,  the  late 
events  had  touched  her  heart  with  more  tender  sym- 
pathy, and  had  made  her  adopt  measures  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  liberty  and  interests  of  the  unhappy 
queen  :  that  she  was  determined  not  to  see  her  op- 
piessed  by  her  rebellious  subjects,  but  would  employ 
all  her  good  offices,  and  even  her  power,  to  redeem 
her  from  captivity,  and  place  her  in  such  a  condition 
as  would  at  once  be  compatible  with  her  dignity, 
and  the  safety  of  her  subjects  :  that  she  conjured 
her  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  revenge,  except 
against  the  murderers  of  her  husband ;  and  as  she 
herself  was  his  near  relation,  she  was  better  entitled 
than  the  subjects  of  Mary  to  interpose  her  authority 
on  that  head,  and  slie  therefore  besought  that  prin- 
cess, if  she  had  any  regard  to  her  own  honour  and 
safety,  not  to  oppose  so  just  and  reasonable  a  de- 
mand :  that  after  those  two  points  were  provided  for, 
her  own  liberty,  and  the  punishment  of  her  husband's 
assassins,  the  safety  of  her  infant  son  was  next  to  be 
considered ;  and  there  seemed  no  expedient  more 
proper  for  that  purpose,  than  sending  him  to  be 
educated  in  England  :  and  that,  besides  the  security 
which  would  attend  his  removal  from  a  scene  of  fac- 
tion and  convulsions,  there  were  many  other  bene- 
ficial consequences,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee  as 
the  result  of  his  education  in  that  country. 

The  remonstrances  which  Throgmorton  was  in- 
structed to  make  to  the  associated  lords,  were  en- 
tirely conformable  to  these  sentiments  which  Eliza- 


beth entertained  in  Mary's  favour.  She  empowered 
him  to  tell  them,  that,  whatever  blame  she  might 
throw  on  ISIary's  conduct,  any  opposition  to  their 
sovereign  was  totally  unjustifiable,  and  incompatible 
with  all  order  and  good  government :  that  it  bo- 
longed  not  to  them  to  reform,  much  less  to  punish, 
the  mal-administration  of  their  prince  ;  and  the 
only  arms  which  subjects  could  in  any  case  lawfully 
employ  against  the  supreme  authority,  were  entrea- 
ties, counsels,  and  representations  :  that  if  these 
expedients  failed,  they  were  next  to  appeal  by  their 
prayers  to  Heaven  ;  and  to  wait  with  patience  till 
the  Almighty,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of 
princes,  should  be  pleased  to  turn  them  to  justice 
and  to  mercy  :  that  she  inculcated  not  this  doctrine, 
because  she  herself  was  interested  in  its  observance  ; 
but  because  it  was  universally  received  in  all  well- 
governed  states,  and  was  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  civil  society  :  that  she  required  them  to  re- 
store their  queen  to  liberty;  and  promised,  in  that 
case,  to  concur  with  them  in  all  proper  expedients 
for  regulating  the  government,  for  punishing  the 
king's  murderers,  and  for  guarding  the  life  and  li- 
berty of  the  infant  prince  :  and  that  if  the  services, 
which  she  had  lately  rendered  the  Scottish  nation, 
in  protecting  them  from  foreign  usurpation,  were 
duly  considered  by  them,  they  would  repose  confi- 
dence in  her  good  offices,  and  would  esteem  them- 
selves blame-worthy  in  having  hitherto  made  no 
application  to  her. 

Elizabeth,  besides  these  remonstrances,  sent,  by 
Throgmorton,  some  articles  of  accommodation, 
which  he  was  to  propose  to  both  parties,  as  expe- 
dients for  the  settlement  of  public  affairs  ;  and 
though  these  articles  contained  some  important  re- 
straints on  the  sovereign  power,  they  were  in  the 
main  calculated  for  Mary's  advantage,  and  were 
sufficiently  indulgent  to  her.  The  associated  lords, 
who  determined  to  proceed  with  greater  severit)', 
were  apprehensive  of  Elizabeth's  partiality;  and 
being  sensible  that  Mary  would  take  courage  from 
the  protection  of  that  powerful  princess,  they  thought 
proper,  after  several  affected  delays,  to  refuse  the 
English  ambassador  all  access  to  her.  There  were 
four  different  schemes  proposed  in  Scotland,  for  the 
treatment  of  the  captive  queen  :  one,  that  she  should 
be  restored  to  her  authority  under  very  strict  limi- 
tations :  the  second,  that  she  should  be  obliged  to 
resign  her  crown  to  the  prince,  be  banished  the 
kingdom,  and  be  confined  either  to  France  or  Eng- 
land, with  assurances  from  the  sovereign,  in  whose 
dominions  she  should  reside,  that  she  should  make 
no  attempts  to  the  disturbance  of  the  established 
government :  the  third,  that  she  should  be  publicly 
tried  for  her  crimes,  of  which  her  enemies  pretended 
to  have  undoubted  proof,  and  be  sentenced  to  per- 
petual imprisonment :  the  fourth  was  still  more  se- 
vere, and  required,  that,  after  her  trial  and  condem- 
nation, capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  upon 
her.  Throgmorton  supported  the  mildest  proposal; 
but  though  he  promised  his  mistress's  guarantee  for 
the  performance  of  articles,  threatened  the  ruling 
party  with  immediate  vengeance  in  case  of  refusal, 
and  warned  them  not  to  draw  on  themselves,  by 
their  violence,  the  public  reproach,  which  now  lay 
upon  their  queen  ;  he  found  that,  excepting  Secre- 
tary Liddington,  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
convince  any  of  the  leaders.  All  counsels  seemed 
to  tend  towards  the  more  severe  expedients ;  and 
the  preachers,  in  particular,  drawing  their  examples 
from  the  rigorous  maxims  of  the  Old  Testameut, 
I  which  can  only  be  warranted  by  particular  revela- 
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tion^,    inflamed   the    minds  of  the  people  against 
their  unhappy  sovereign. 

There  were  several  pretenders  to  the  retrency  of 
the  yount;  prince  after  the  intended  deposition  of 
Mary.  The  earl  of  Lenox  claimed  that  authority 
as  grandfather  to  the  prince  :  the  duke  of  Chatclrault, 
who  was  absent  in  France,  had  pretensions  as  next 
heir  to  the  crown  :  but  the  greatest  number  of  the 
associated  lords  inclined  to  the  carl  of  Murray,  in 
whose  capacitv  they  had  entire  trust,  and  who  pos- 
sessed  the  confidence  of  the  preachers  and  more 
lealons  leformers.  All  measures  being  therefore 
concerted,  three  instruments  were  sent  to  Mary,  by 
the  hands  of  Lord  Lindesey  and  Sir  Robert  Melvil  ; 
by  one  of  which  she  was  to  resign  the  crown  in  fa- 
vour of  her  son,  bv  another  to  appoint  Murray  re- 
eent,  bv  the  third'to  make  a  council,  which  should 
'idminister  the  government  till  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land. The  queen  of  Scots,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
relief,  Iving  justlv  under  apprehensions  for  her  life, 
and  believing  that  no  deed  which  she  executed 
during  her  captivity  could  be  valid,  was  prevailed 
on,  after  a  plentiful'  effusion  of  tears,  to  sign  these 
three  instruments;  and  she  took  not  the  trouble  of 
ii>specting  any  one  of  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
forced  resignation,  the  young  prince  was  proclaimed 
king,  by  the  name  of  .fames  VI.  He  was  soon  af- 
terward's  crowned  at  Stirling,  and  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton took  in  his  name  the  coronation  oath  ;  in  which 
a  promise  to  extirpate  heresy  was  not  forgotten. 
Some  republican  pretensions  in  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple's power  were  countenanced  in  this  ceremony  ; 
and  a  coin  was  soon  after  struck,  on  which  the  fa- 
mous saving  of  Trajan  was  inscribed.  Pro  me;  si 
merear/inme:  "Forme;  if  I  deserve  it,  against  me." 
Throgmorton  had  orders  from  his  mistress  not  to 
assist  at  the  coronation  of  the  king  of  Scots. 

The  council  of  regency  had  not  long  occasion  to 
exercise  their  authority.'  The  carl  of  Murray  ar- 
rived from  France,  and  took  possession  of  his  high 
oflSce.  He  paid  a  visit  to  the  captive  queen  ;  and 
spoke  to  her  in  a  manner  which  better  suited  her 
past  conduct  than  her  present  condition.  This  harsh 
treatment  quite  extinguished  in  her  breast  any  re- 
mains of  affection  towards  him.  Murray  proceeded 
afterwards  to  break,  in  a  more  public  manner,  all 
terms  of  decency  with  her.  He  summoned  a  par- 
liament ;  and  that  assembly,  after  voting  that  she 
was  undoubtedly  an  accomplice  in  her  husband's 
murder,  condemned  her  to  imprisonment,  ratified 
her  demission  of  the  crown,  and  acknowledged  her 
son  for  king,  and  Murray  for  regent.  The  regent, 
a  man  of  vigour  and  abilities,  employed  himself  suc- 
cessfully in  reducing  the  kingdom.  He  bribed  Sir 
.lames  'Balfour  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh :  he  constrained  the  garrison  of  Dunbar  to 
open  their  gates  :  and  he  demoliched  that  fortress. 

But  though  every  thing  thus  bore  a  favourable 
aspect  to  the  new  government,  and  all  men  seemed 
to  acquiesce  in  Murray's  authority  ;  a  violent  revo- 
lution, however  necessary,  can  never  be  effected 
without  great  discontents;  and  it  was  not  likely 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  government,  in  its 
most  settled  state,  possessed  a  very  disjointed  autho- 
rity, a  new  establishment  thould  meet  with  no  in- 
terruption or  disturbance.  Few  considerable  men 
of  the  nation  seemed  willing  to  support  M%ry,  so 
lung  as  BothwcU  was  present;  but  the  removal  of 
that  obnoxious  nobleman  had  altered  the  sentiments 
ofmanv  The  duke  of  Chatclrault,  being  disap- 
pointeu  of  the  regency,  bore  no  good- will  to  Murray  ; 
and  the  same  icntiments  were  embraced  by  all  his 


numerous  retainers  .  several  of  the  nobility,  finding 
that  others  had  taken  the  lead  among  the  associators, 
formed  a  faction  apart,  and  opposed  the  prevailing 
power  :  and  besides  their  being  moved  by  some  re- 
mains of  duty  and  affection  towards  Mary,  the  mal- 
content lords,  observing  every  thing  carried  to  ex- 
tremity against  her,  were  naturally  led  to  embrace 
her  cause,  and  shelter  themselves  under  her  autho- 
rity. All  w  ho  retained  any  propensity  to  the  catholic 
religion,  were  induced  to  join  this  party;  and  even 
the  people  in  general,  though  they  had  formerly 
either  detested  Mary's  crimes,  or  blamed  her  im- 
prudence, were  now  inclined  to  compassionate  her 
present  situation,  and  lamented  that  a  person,  pos- 
sessed of  so  many  amiable  accomplishments,  joined 
to  such  high  dignity,  should  be  treated  with  such 
extreme  severity.  Animated  by  all  these  motives, 
many  of  the  principal  nobility,  now  adherents  to 
the  queen  of  Scots,  met  at  Hamilton,  and  concerted 
measures  for  supporting  the  cause  of  that  princess. 

While  these  humours  were  in  fermentation,  Mary 
was  employed  in  contrivances  for  effecting  her 
escape ;  and  she  engaged,  by  her  charms  and  ca- 
resses, a  young  gentleman,  George  Douglas,  brother 
to  the  laird  of  Lochlcvin,  to  assist  her  in  that  enter- 
prise. She  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  him  hopes 
of  espousing  her,  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell 
should  be  dissolved  on  the  plea  of  force ;  and  she 
proposed  this  expedient  to  the  regent,  who  rejected 
it.  Douglas,  however,  persevered  in  his  endeavours 
to  free  her  from  captivity  ;  and  having  all  opportu- 
nities of  access  to  the  house,  he  was  at  last  success- 
ful in  the  undertaking.  He  conveyed  her  in  disguise 
into  a  small  boat,  and  himself  rowed  her  ashore. 
She  hastened  to  Hamilton ;  and  the  news  of  her  ar- 
rival in  that  place  being  immediately  spread  abroad, 
many  of  the  nobility  Hocked  to  her  with  their  forces. 
A  bond  of  association  for  her  defence  was  signed  by 
the  earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  Eglington,  Crawford, 
Cassilis,  Rothes,  Montrose,  Sutherland,  Errol,  nine 
bishops,  and  nine  barons,  besides  many  of  the  most 
considerable  gentry.  And  in  a  few  days  an  army, 
to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  was  assembled 
under  her  standard. 

Elizabeth  was  no  sooner  informed  of  Mary's 
escape,  than  she  discovered  her  resolution  of  perse- 
vering in  the  same  generous  and  friendly  measures 
which  she  had  hitherto  pursued.  If  she  had  not 
employed  force  against  the  regent,  during  the  im- 
prisonment of  that  princess,  she  had  been  chiefly 
withheld  by  the  fear  of  pushing  him  to  greater  ex- 
tremities against  her;  but  she  had  proposed  to  the 
court  of  France  an  expedient,  which,  though  less 
violent,  would  have  been  no  less  effectual  for  her 
service :  she  desired  that  France  and  England 
should  by  concert  cut  off  all  commerce  with  the 
Scots,  till  they  should  do  justice  to  their  injured  so- 
vereign. She  now  dispatched  Leighton  into  Scot- 
land to  offer  both  her  good  offices,  and  the  assistance 
of  her  forces  to  Mary;  but  as  she  apprehended  the 
entrance  of  French  troops  into  the  kingdom,  she 
desired  that  the  controversy  between  the  queen  of 
Scots  and  her  subjects  might  by  that  princess  be 
referred  entirely  to  her  arbitration,  and  that  no  fo- 
reign succours  should  be  introduced  into  Scotland. 

But  Elizabeth  had  not  leisure  to  exert  fully  her 
efforts  in  favour  of  Mary.  The  regent  made  haste 
to  assemble  forces ;  and  notwithstanding  that  his 
armv  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  queen  of 
Scots,  he  look  the  field  against  her.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Langside  near  Glasgow,  which  was  entirely 
decisive  in  favour  of  the  regent ;  and  though  Murray 
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after  his  victory,  stopped  the  bloodshed,  yet  was  the 
action  followed  by  a  total  dispersion  of  the  queen's 
party.  That  unhappy  princess  lied  southward  from 
the  field  of  battle  with  great  precipitation,  and 
came,  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the  borders  of  En^r- 
land.  She  here  deliberated  concerning  her  next 
measures,  which  would  probably  prove  so  impor- 
tant to  her  future  happiness  or  misery.  She  tound 
it  impossible  to  remain  in  her  own  kingdom :  she 
had  an  aversion,  in  her  present  wretched  condition, 
to  return  into  France,  where  she  had  formerly  ap- 
peared with  so  much  splendour;  and  she  was  not, 
l)esides,  provided  with  a  vessel,  which  could  safely 
convey  her  thither :  the  late  generous  behaviour  of 
Elizabeth  made  her  hope  for  protection,  and  even 
assistance,  from  that  quarter;  and  as  the  present 
fears  from  her  domestic  enemies  were  the  most 
urtrent,  she  overlooked  all  other  considerations,  and 
embraced  the  resolution  of  taking  shelter  in  Eng- 
land. She  embarked  on  board  a  fishing-boat  in 
(jdlloway,  and  landed  the  same  day  at  Workington 
iu  Cumberland,  about  thirty  miles  from  Carlisle  ; 
whence  she  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
London ;  notifying  her  arrival,  desiring  leave  to 
visit  Elizabeth,  and  craving  her  protection,  in  con- 
sequence of  former  professions  of  friendship  made 
her  by  that  princess. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herself  in  a  situation  when 
it  was  become  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  reso- 
lution with  regard  to  her  treatment  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  and  as  she  had  hitherto,  contrary  to  the  opi- 
nfon  of  Cecil,  attended  more  to  the  motives  of  genero- 
sity than  of  policy,  she  was  engaged  by  that  prudent 
minister  to  weigh  anew  all  the  considerations  which 
occurred  in  this  critical  conjuncture.  He  repre- 
sented, that  the  party  which  had  dethroned  Mary, 
and  had  at  present  assumed  the  government  of 
Scotland,  was  always  attached  to  the  English  alli- 
ance, and  was  engaged,  by  aU  the  motives  of  reli- 
gion and  of  interest,  to  persevere  in  their  connexion 
with  Elizabeth  :  that  though  Murray  and  his  friends 
mighfcomplain  of  some  unkind  usage  during  their 
banishment  in  England,  they  would  easily  forget 
these  grounds  of  quarrel,  when  they  reflected  that 
Elizabeth  was  the  only  ally  on  whom  they  could 
safely  rely,  and  that  their  own  queen,  by  her  attach- 
ment to  the  catholic  faith,  and  by  her  other  con- 
nexions, excluded  them  entirely  from  the  friendship 
of  France,  and  even  from  that  of  Spain  :  that  Mary,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  before  her  violent  breach  with 
her  protestant  subjects,  was  in  secret  entirely  go- 
verned by  the  counsels  of  the  house  of  Guise  ;  much 
more  would  she  implicitly  comply  with  their  views, 
when,  by  her  own  ill  conduct,  the  power  of  that  family 
and  of  the  zealous  catholics  was  become  her  sole  re- 
source and  security:  that  her  pretensions  to  the  En- 
glish crown  would  render  her  a  dangerous  instrument 
in  their  hands;  and,  were  she  once  able  to  suppress 
the  protestauts  in  her  own  kingdom,  she  would 
unite  the  Scottish  and  English  catholics,  with  those 
of  all  foreign  states,  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
religion  and  government  of  England:  that  it  be- 
hoved Elizabeth,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  caution 
in  the  design  of  restoring  her  rival  to  the  throne  ; 
and  to  take  care,  both  that  this  enterprise,  if  under- 
taken, should  be  effected  by  English  forces  alone, 
and  that  full  securities  should  beforehand  be  pro- 
vided fur  the  reformers  and  the  reformation  in  Scot- 
land :  that  above  all,  it  was  necessary  to  guard 
carefully  the  person  of  that  princess ;  lest,  finding 
this  unespev-ted  reserve  in  the  English  friendship, 
she  should  suddenly  take  the  resolution  of  flying 


into  France,  and  should  attempt,  by  foreign  force, 
to  recover  possession  of  her  authority  :  that  her  des- 
perate fortunes  and  broken  reputation  fitted  her  for 
any  attempt ;  and  her  resentment,  when  she  should 
find  herself  thus  deserted  by  the  queen,  would  con- 
cur with  her  ambition  and  her  bigotiy,  and  render 
her  an  unrelenting,  as  well  as  powerful,  enemy  to 
the    English   government:    that  if  she   were   once 
abroad,  in  the  hands   of  enterprising   catholics,  the 
attack  on  England  would  appear  lo  her  as  easy  as 
that  on  Scotland;   and  the  only  method,   she  must 
imagine,  of  recovering  her  native  kingdom,  would 
be  to  acquire  that  crown,  to  which  she  would  deem 
herself  equally  entitled :  that  a  neutrality  in   such 
interesting  situations,  though  it  might  be  pretended, 
could  never,  without  most  extreme  dan-ger,   be  up- 
held by  the  queen  ;   and  the  detention  of  Mary  was 
equally  requisite,   whether  the   power  of  England 
were  to  be  employed  in  her  favour,  or  against  her  : 
that  nothing,  indeed,  was   more  becoming   a   greai 
prince  than  generosity;  yet  the  suggestions  of  this 
noble  principle  could  never,  without  imprudence,  be 
consulted  in  such  delicate  circumstances  as  those  in 
which  the  queen  was  at  present  placed;  where  her 
own  safety  and  the  interests  of  her  people  were  in- 
timately concerned  in   every  resolution  which  she 
embraced  :  that  though   the   example  of  successful 
rebellion,    especially   in    a   neighbouring    country, 
could   nowise   be   agreeable  to   any  sovereign,    yet 
Mary's  imprudence  had  been  so  great,  perhaps  her 
crimes  so  enormous,   that   the  insurrection  of  sub- 
jects, after  such  provocation,  could  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  precedint  against  other  princes  :  that  it 
was  first  necessary  for  Elizabeth   to  ascertain  in  a 
regular    and    satisfactory   manner,    the    extent   of 
Mary's  guilt,  and  thence   to   determine   the  degree 
of  protection  which  she  ought  to  afford  her  against 
her  discontented  subjects  :   that   as   no   glory   could 
surpass  that   of  defending   oppressed  innocence,  it 
was  equally  infamous  to  patronize  vice  and  murder 
on  the  throne  ;  and  the  contagion  of  such  dishonour 
would   extend   itself  to  all  who  countenanced,   or 
supported  it:   and  that,  if  the  crimes  of  the  Scottish 
princess  should,  on   inquiry,  appear   as    great  and 
certain  as  was  aflSrmed  and  believed,  every  measure 
against   her,    which   policy   should    dictate,    would 
thence  be  justified;    or  if  she  should  be  found  inno- 
cent, every  enterprise,  which  friendship  should  in- 
spire, would  be  acknowledged  laudable  and  glorious. 
Agreeably  to  these  views,   Ebzabeth   resolved  to 
proceed  in  a  seemingly  generous,  but  really  cautious 
manner  with  the  queen  of  Scots  ;   and   she  immedi- 
ately sent  orders  to  Lady  Scrope,  sister  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  lady  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  attend  to  that  princess.  Soon  after,  she  disj)atched 
to  her  Lord  Scrope  himself,  warden  of  the  marches, 
and  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  vice-chamberlain.     They 
found  Mary  already  lodged  in  the  castle  of  Carlisle; 
and,   after   expressing  the  queen's   sympathy  with 
her  in  her  late  misfortunes,  they  told  her,  that  her 
request  of  being  allowed  to   visit  their  sovereign, 
and  of  being  admitted  to  her  presence,  could  not  at 
present  be  complied  with  :  till  she  had  cleared  her- 
self of  her  husband's  murder,  of  which  she   was  so 
strongly  accused,  Elizabeth  could  not,  without  dis- 
honour, show  her  any  countenance,  or  appear  indif- 
ferent to  the  assassination  of  so  near  a  kinsman.  So 
unexpected  a  check  threw  Mary  into  tears  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  her  situation  extorted  from  her  a  decla- 
ration, that  she   would  willingly  justify   herself  to 
her  sister  from  all  imputations,   and   would  submit 
her  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  so  s:ood  a  friend. 
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Two  days  after  she  sent  Lord  Herries  to   London 
with  a  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  concc-.-sion,  which  Mary  could  scarcely  avoid 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  was  the  point 
expected  and  desired  by  Elizabeth  :  she  iuiiuediatcly 
dispatched  Midlemore  to  the  regent  of  Scotland  ; 
requiring  him  both  to  desist  from  the  further  prose- 
cution of  his  queen's  party,  and  send  some  persons 
to  London  to  justify  his  conduct  with  regard  to  her. 
Murray  might  juslly  be  startled  at  receiving  a  mes- 
sage so  violent  and  imperious ;  but  as  his  domestic 
enemies  were  numerous  and  powerful,  and  England 
was  the  sole  ally  which  be  could  expect  among  fo- 
reign nations,  lie  was  resolved  rather  to  digest  the 
affront  than  to  provoke  Elizabeth  by  a  refusal.  He 
also  considered,  that  though  that  queen  had  hitherto 
appeared  partial  to  Mary,  many  political  motives 
evidently  engaged  her  to  support  the  king's  cause 
in  Scotland;  and  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but  so 
penetrating  a  princess  would  in  the  end  discover 
this  interest,  and  would  at  least  afford  him  a  patient 
and  equitable  hearing.  He  therefore  replied  that 
he  would  himself  take  a  journey  to  England,  at- 
tended by  other  commissioners  ;  and  would  willingly 
submit  the  determination  of  his  cause  to  Elizabeth. 
Lord  Herries  now  perceived,  that  his  mistress 
had  advanced  too  far  in  her  concessions  :  he  endea- 
voured to  maintain,  that  Mary  could  not,  without 
diminution  of  her  royal  dignity,  submit  to  a  contest 
with  her  rebellious  subjects  before  a  foreign  prince; 
and  he  required  either  present  aid  from  England, 
or  liberty  for  his  queen  to  pass  over  into  France. 
Being  pressed,  however,  with  the  former  agreement 
before  the  English  council,  he  again  renewed  his 
consent ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  began  anew  to  recoil ; 
and  it  was  with  some  dilKculty  that  he  was  brought 
to  acquiesce  in  the  first  determination.  These  fluctu- 
ations, which  were  incessantly  renewed,  showed  his 
visible  reluctance  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
court  of  England. 

The  queen  of  Scots  discovered  no  less  aversion  to 
the  trial  proposed ;  and  it  required  all  the  artifice 
and  prudence  of  Elizabeth  to  make  her  persevere 
in  the  agreement  to  which  she  at  first  consented. 
This  latter  princess  still  said  to  her,  that  she  desired 
not,  without  Mary's  consent  or  approbation,  to  enter 
into  the  question,  and  pretended  only,  as  a  friend, 
to  hear  her  justification :  that  she  was  confident 
there  would  be  found  no  difliculty  in  refuting  all 
the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  ;  and  even  if  her  apo- 
logy should  fall  short  of  full  conviction,  Elizabeth 
was  determined  to  support  her  cause,  and  procure 
her  some  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation  :  and 
that  it  was  never  meant,  that  she  should  be  cited  to 
a  trial  on  the  accusation  of  her  rebellious  subjects  ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  be  summoned 
to  ai)pcar,  and  to  justify  themselves  for  their  con- 
duct towards  her.  Allured  by  these  plausible  pro- 
fcMions,  the  queen  of  Scots  agreed  to  vindicate  her- 
self by  her  own  commissioners  before  commissioners 
:   appointed  by  Elizabeth. 

I        During  these  transactions   Lord  Scrope  and  Sir 
]    Fimcis  KnoUes,  who  rc-idcd  with  Mary  at  Carlisle, 
I    had  leisure  to  study  her  character,  and  make  report 
I   of  it  to  Elizabeth.     Unbroken  by  her  misfortunes, 
fp'olute  in  her  purpose,   active   in   her   enterj/rises, 
I    she  upircd  to  nothing  but  victory  ;  and  was  deter- 
mined  to  endure   any  extremity,    to  undergo  any 
dirticulty,   and    to   try  every   forliino,   rather   than 
abandon  her  cause,  or  yield  the  suj)criority  to  her 
I    eaemics.     Eloquent,  insinuating,  affable;   she  had 
already  convimcd  all  those  who  apprf)ached  her,  of 


the  innocence  of  her  past  conduct;  and  as  she  de 
clared  her  fixed  purpose  to  require  aid  of  her  friends 
all  over  Europe,  and  even  to  have  recourse  to  infidels 
and  barbarians,  rather  than  fail  of  vengeance  against 
her  persecutors,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  the  danger 
to  which  her  charms,  her  spirit,  her  address,  if  al- 
lowed to  operate  with  their  lull  force,  would  expose 
them.  The  court  of  England,  therefore,  who,  under 
pretence  of  guarding  her,  had  already,  in  effect,  de- 
tained her  prisoner,  were  determined  to  watch  her 
with  greater  vigilance.  As  Carlisle,  by  its  situation 
on  the  borders,  afforded  her  great  opportunities  of 
contriving  her  escape,  they  removed  her  to  Bolton, 
a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  in  Yorkshire  :  and  the  issue 
of  the  controversy  between  her  and  the  Scottish  na- 
tion was  regarded  as  a  subject  more  momentous  to 
Elizabeth's  security  and  interests,  than  it  had 
hitherto  been  apprehended. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  English 
court  for  the  examination  of  this  great  cause,  were 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  carl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler ;  and  York  was  named  as  the  ])lace  of 
conference.  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  the  Lords  Her- 
ries, Levingstone,  and  Boyde,  with  three  persons 
more,  appeared  as  commissioners  fi'om  the  queen 
of  Scots.  The  earl  of  Muri'ay,  regent,  the  earl  of 
^lorton,  the  bishop  of  Orkney,  Lord  Lindesey,  and 
the  abbot  of  Dunfermliug,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners from  the  king  and  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
Secretary  Liddington,  George  Buchanan,  the  famous 
poet  and  historian,  with  some  others,  were  named  ^fi 
their  assistants. 

It  was  a  great  circumstance  in  Elizabeth's  glory 
that  she  was  thus  chosen  umpire  between  the  factions 
of  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  which  had  during  many 
centuries  entertained  the  most  violent  jealousy  and 
animosity  against  England;  and  her  felicity  was 
equally  rare,  in  having  the  fortunes  and  fame  of  so 
dangerous  a  rival,  who  had  long  given  her  the 
greatest  inquietude,  now  entirely  at  her  disposal. 
Some  circumstances  of  her  late  conduct  had  disco- 
vered a  bias  towards  the  side  of  Mary  :  her  prevail- 
ing interests  led  her  to  favour  the  enemies  of  that 
princess  :  the  j)rofessions  of  impartiality,  which  she 
had  made,  were  open  and  frequent ;  and  she  had  so 
far  succeeded,  that  each  side  accused  her  commis- 
sioners of  partiality  towards  their  adversaries  She 
herself  appears,  by  the  instructions  given  them,  to 
have  fixed  no  plan  for  the  decision;  but  she  knew 
that  the  advantages  which  she  should  reap,  must  be 
great,  whatever  issue  the  cause  might  take.  If 
Mary's  crimes  could  be  ascertained  by  undoubted 
proof,  she  could  for  ever  blast  the  reputation  of  that 
princess,  and  might  justifiably  detain  her  for  ever 
a  prisoner  in  England  :  if  the  evidence  fell  short 
of  conviction,  it  was  intended  to  restore  her  to  the 
throne,  but  with  such  strict  limitations  as  would 
leave  Elizabeth  perpetual  arbiter  of  all  differences 
between  the  parties  in  Scotland,  and  render  her  in 
effect  absolute  mistress  of  the  kingdom. 

Mary's  commissioners,  before  they  gave  in  their 
complaints  against  their  enemies  in  Scotland,  en- 
tered a  protest,  that  (heir  appearance  in  the  cause 
should  nowise  affect  the  independence  of  her  crown, 
or  be  construed  as  a  mark  of  subordination  to  Eng- 
land :  the  English  commissioners  received  this  pro- 
test, but  with  a  reserve  to  the  claim  of  England. 
The  complaint  of  that  princess  was  next  read,  and 
contained  a  detail  of  the  injuries  which  she  had 
suffered  since  her  marriage  with  Bothwell :  that  her 
subjects  had  taken  arras  against  her,  on  pretence  of 
freeing  her  from  captivity  ;  that  when  she  put  her- 
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self  into  their  hands,  they  had  committed  her  to 
close  custody  in  Lochlevin  ;  had  placed  her  son,  an 
infant,  on  her  throne  ;  had  again  taken  arms  against 
her  after  her  deliverance  from  prison ;  had  rejected 
all  her  proposals  for  accommodation  ;  had  given 
battle  to  her  troops  ;  and  had  obliged  her,  fur  the 
safety  of  her  person,  to  take  shelter  in  England. 
The  earl  of  Murray,  in  answer  to  this  complaint, 
gave  a  summary  and  imperfect  account  of  the 
late  transactions :  that  the  earl  of  Buthwell,  the 
known  murderer  of  the  late  king,  had,  a  little  after 
tommittiug  that  crime,  seized  the  person  of  the 
queen,  and  led  her  to  Dunbar ;  that  he  acquired  such 
influence  over  her  as  to  gain  her  consent  to  marry 
him,  and  he  had  accordingly  procured  a  divorce 
from  his  former  wife,  and  had  pretended  to  celebrate 
his  nuptials  with  the  queen  ;  that  the  scandal  of  this 
transaction,  the  dishonour  which  it  brought  on  the 
nation,  the  danger  to  which  the  infant  prince  was 
exposed  from  the  attempts  of  that  audacious  man, 
had  obliged  the  nobility  to  take  arms,  and  oppose 
his  criminal  enterprises  ;  that  after  Mary,  in  order 
to  save  him,  had  thrown  herself  into  their  hands, 
she  still  discovered  such  a  violent  attachment  to 
him,  that  they  found  it  necessary,  for  their  own  and 
the  public  safety,  to  confine  her  person,  during  a 
esason,  till  Bothwell  and  the  other  murderers  of  her 
husband  could  be  tried  and  punished  for  their 
Drimes  ;  and  that,  during  this  confinement,  she  had 
roluntarily,  without  compulsion  or  violence,  merely 
from  disgust  at  the  inquietude  and  vexations  at- 
tending power,  resigned  her  crown  to  her  only  son, 
and  had  appointed  the  earl  of  Murray  regent  during 
the  minority.  The  queen's  answer  to  this  apology 
was  obvious ;  that  she  did  not  know,  and  never 
;ould  suspect,  that  Bothwell,  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted by  a  jury,  and  recommended  to  her  by  all 
the  nobility  for  her  husband,  was  the  murderer  of 
the  king ;  that  she  ever  was,  and  still  continues,  de- 
sirous that  if  he  be  guilty  he  may  be  brought  to 
condign  punishment;  that  her  resignation  of  the 
crow-n  was  extorted  from  her  by  the  well-grounded 
fears  of  her  life,  and  even  by  direct  menaces  of  vio- 
lence; and  that  Throgmorton,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, as  well  as  others  of  her  friends,  had  advised 
her  to  sign  that  paper,  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
herself  from  the  last  extremity,  and  had  assured  her 
that  a  consent,  given  under  these  circumstances, 
could  never  have  any  validity. 

So  far  the  queen  of  Scots  seemed  plainly  to  have 
the  advantage  in  the  contest:  and  the  English  com- 
missioners might  have  been  surprised  that  Murraj 
had  made  so  weak  a  defence,  and  had  suppressed 
all  the  material  imputations  against  that  princess, 
on  which  his  party  had  ever  so  strenuously  insisted; 
had  not  some  private  conferences  previously  in- 
formed them  of  the  secret.  Mary's  comrhissioners 
had  boasted  that  Elizabeth,  from  regard  to  her 
kinswoman,  and  from  her  desire  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  sovereigns,  was  determined,  how  criminal 
soever  the  conduct  of  that  princess  might  appear,  to 
restore  her  to  the  throne;  and  Murray,  rellecting  on 
some  past  measures  of  the  English  court,  began  to 
apprehend  that  there  were  but  too  just  grounds  for 
\hese  expectations.  He  believed  that  Mary,  if  he 
would  agree  to  conceal  the  most  violent  part  of  the 
accusation  against  her,  would  submit  to  any  reason- 
able terms  of  accommodation  ;  but  if  he  once  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  charge  her  with  the  whole  of  her 
guilt,  no  comp'jsitiou  could  afterwards  take  place  ; 
and  should  she  ever  be  restored  either  by  the  power 
of  Elizabeth,  or  the  assistance  of  her  other  friends, 


he  and  his  party  must  be  exposed  to  her  severe  and 
implacable  vengeance.  He  resolved,  therefore,  not 
to  venture  rashly  on  a  measure  which  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  recall ;  and  he  privately 
paid  a  visit  to  Norfolk  and  the  other  English  com- 
missioners, confessed  his  scruples,  laid  before  them 
the  evidence  of  the  queen's  guilt,  and  desired  to 
have  some  security  for  Elizabeth's  protection,  in 
case  that  evidence  should,  upon  examination,  ap- 
pear entirely  satisfactory.  Norfolk  was  not  secretly 
displeased  with  these  scruples  of  the  regent.  He  had 
ever  been  a  partisan  of  the  queen  of  Scots :  Secre- 
tary Liddington,  who  began  also  to  incline  to  that 
party,  and  was  a  man  of  singular  address  and  capa- 
city, had  engaged  him  to  embrace  further  views  in 
her  favour,  and  even  to  think  of  espousing  her  : 
and  though  the  duke  confessed,  that  the  proofs 
against  Mary  seemed  to  him  unquestionable,  he  en- 
couraged Murray  in  his  present  resolution,  not  to 
produce  them  publicly  in  the  conferences  before  the 
English  commissioners. 

Norfolk,  however,  was  obliged  to  transmit  to 
court  the  queries  proposed  by  the  regent.  These 
queries  consisted  of  lour  particulars :  whether  the 
English  commissioners  had  authority  from  their  so- 
vereign to  pronounce  sentence  against  Mary,  in 
case  her  guilt  should  be  fully  proved  before  them  ? 
Whether  they  would  promise  to  exercise  that  autho- 
rity, and  proceed  to  an  actual  sentence?  Whether 
the  queen  of  Scots,  if  she  were  found  guilty,  should 
be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or,  at 
least,  be  so  secured  in  England,  that  she  never 
should  be  able  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Scot- 
land ?  and.  Whether  Elizabeth  would  also,  in  that 
case,  promise  to  acknowledge  the  young  king,  and 
protect  the  regent  in  his  authority  ? 

Elizabeth,  when  these  queries,  with  the  othei 
transactions,  were  laid  before  her,  began  to  think 
that  they  pointed  towards  a  conclusion  more  decisive 
and  more  advantageous  than  she  had  hitherto  ex- 
pected. She  determined,  therefore,  to  bring  the 
matter  into  full  light ;  and  under  pretext  that  the 
distance  from  her  person  retarded  the  proceedings 
of  her  commissioners,  she  ordered  them  to  come  to 
London,  aud  there  continue  the  conferences.  On 
their  appearance,  she  immediately  joined  in  com- 
mission with  them  some  of  the  most  considerable  of 
her  council ;  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  the 
earls  of  Arundel  and  Leicester,  Lord  Clinton,  ad- 
miral, and  Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary.  The  queen 
of  Scots,  who  knew  nothing  of  these  secret  motives, 
and  who  expected  that  fear  or  decency  would  still 
restrain  Murray  from  proceeding  to  any  violent  ac- 
cusation against  her,  expressed  an  entire  satisfac- 
tion in  this  adjournment;  and  declared  that  the 
affair,  being  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
Elizabeth,  was  now  in  the  hands  where  she  most 
desired  to  rest  it.  The  conferences  were  accordingly 
continued  at  Hampton-court;  and  Mary's  commis- 
sioners, as  before,  made  no  scruple  to  be  present  at 
them. 

The  queen,  meanwhile,  gave  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  all  Murray's  demands,  and  declared,  that  though 
she  wished  and  hoped,  from  the  present  inquiry,  to 
be  entirely  convinced  of  Mary's  innocence,  yet  if 
the  event  should  prove  contrary,  and  if  that  princess 
should  appear  guilty  of  her  husband's  murder,  she 
should,  for  her  own  part,  deem  her  for  ever  unwor- 
thy of  a  throne.  The  regent,  encouraged  by  this 
declaration,  opened  more  fully  his  charge  against 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and,  after  expressing  his  reluc- 
tance to  proceed  to  that  extremity,  and  protesting 
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that  nothins^  but  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  which 
must  not  be  abandoned  for  any  delicacy,  could 
have  engaged  him  in  such  a  measure,  he  proceeded 
to  accuse  her  in  plain  terms  of  participation  and 
consent  in  the  assassination  of  the  kiiig.  The  carl 
of  Lenox  too  appeared  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners; and  imploring  vengeance  fur  the  murder 
of  his  son,  accused  Mary  as  an  accomplice  with 
Bothwell  in  that  enormity. 

When  this  charge  was  so  unexpectedly  given  in, 
and  copies  of  it  were  transmitted  to  the  bishop  of  Uoss, 
Lord  Herries.and  the  other  commissioners  of  Mary, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  return  an  answer  ;  and 
thev  grounded  their  silence  on  very  extraordinary 
reasons  :  they  had  orders,  they  said,  from  their  mis- 
tress,  if  anv  thing  were  advanced  that  might  touch 
her  honour,  not  to  make  any  defence,  as  she  was  a 
sovereign  princess,  and  could  not  be  subject  to  any 
tribunal;  and  they  required  that  she  should  previ- 
ously be  admitted  to  Elizabeth's  presence,  to  whom, 
and  tn  whom  alone,  she  was  dctcrmiued  to  justify 
her  innocence.  They  forgot  that  the  conferences 
were  at  first  begun,  and  were  still  C(mtinued,  with 
no  other  view  than  to  clear  her  from  the  accusations 
of  her  enemies  ;  that  Elizabeth  had  ever  pretended 
to  enter  into  them  only  as  her  friend,  by  her  own 
consent  and  approbation,  not  as  assuming  any  juris- 
diction over  her ;  that  this  princess  had,  from  the 
beginning,  refused  to  admit  her  to  her  presence,  till 
she  should  vindicate  herself  from  the  crimes  imputed 
to  her;  that  she  had  therefore  discovered  no  new 
signs  of  partiality  by  her  perseverance  in  that  reso- 
lution ;  and  that  ih  lUgh  she  had  granted  an  audience 
to  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  colleagues,  she  had 
previously  conferred  the  same  honour  on  Mary's 
commissioners ;  and  her  conduct  was  so  far  entirely 
equal  to  both  parties. 

As  the  commissioners  of  the  queen  of  Scots  re- 
fused to  give  in  any  answer  to  ^Iurray's  charge,  the 
necessary  consequence  seemed  to  be,  that  there 
could  be  no  further  proceedings  in  the  conference. 
But  though  this  silence  might  be  interpreted  as  a 
presumption  against  her,  it  did  not  fully  answer  the 
purpose  of  those  English  ministers  who  weie  ene- 
mies to  that  princess.  They  still  desired  to  have  in 
their  hands  the  proofs  of  her  guilt;  and  in  order  to 
draw  them  with  decency  from  the  regent,  a  judicious 
artifice  was  employed  by  Elizabeth.  Murray  was 
called  before  the  English  commissioners;  and  re- 
proved by  them,  in  the  queen's  name,  for  the  atro- 
cious imputations  which  be  had  the  temerity  to 
throw  upon  his  sovereign  :  but  though  the  earl  of 
Murray,  they  added,  and  the  other  commissioners, 
had  so  far  forgotten  the  duty  of  allegiance  to  their 
prince,  the  queen  never  would  overlook  what  she 
owed  to  her  friend,  her  neighbour,  and  her  kins- 
woman, and  she  therefore  desired  to  knriw  what  they 
could  say  in  their  own  justification.  Murray,  thus 
urged,  made  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  proofs 
of  his  charge  against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and 
among  the  rest,  some  lov-letters  and  sonnets  of 
her'n  to  Bothwell,  written  all  in  her  own  hand,  and 
two  other  papr-rs,  one  written  in  her  own  hand, 
another  subscribed  by  her,  and  written  by  the  earl 
ofHunilny;  each  rif  which  contained  a  promise  of 
marriage  with  Bothwell,  made  before  the  pretended 
trial  and  acquittal  of  that  nobleman. 

All  these  important  j)apers  had  been  kept  by 
Bothwrll  in  a  mlvf-r  box  or  casket,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  ,Mary,  and  which  had  belonged  to  her 
&r>t  hunband,  Francis  ;  and  though  the  princess  had 
•Djoined  him  to  bum  the  letters  as  soun  as  he  had 


read  them,  he  had  thought  proper  carefully  to  pre- 
serve them  as  pledges  of  her  fidelity,  and  had  com- 
mitted them  to  the  custody  of  Sir  James  Balfour, 
deputy-governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  When 
that  fortress  was  besieged  by  the  associated  lords, 
Bothwell  sent  a  servant  to  receive  the  casket  from 
the  hands  of  the  deputy-governor.  Balfour  deli- 
vered it  to  the  messenger  ;  but  as  he  had  at  that 
time  received  some  disgust  from  Bothwell,  and  was 
secretly  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  ruling 
party,  he  took  care,  by  conveying  jirivate  intelli- 
gence to  the  earl  of  Morton,  to  make  the  papers  be 
intercepted  by  him.  They  contained  incontestable 
proofs  of  Mary's  criminal  correspondence  with 
Bothwell,  of  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder,  and 
of  her  concurrence  iu  the  violence  which  Bothwell 
protended  to  commit  upon  her.  Murray  fortified 
this  evidence  by  some  testimonies  of  corresponding 
facts;  and  he  added,  some  time  after,  the  dying 
confession  of  one  Hubert,  or  French  Paris,  as  he 
was  called,  a  servant  of  Bothwell's,  who  had  been 
executed  for  the  king's  murder,  and  who  directly 
charged  the  queen  with  her  being  accessary  to  that 
criminal  enterprise. 

Mary's  commissioners  had  used  every  expedient 
to  ward  this  blow  which  they  saw  coming  upon 
them,  and  against  which,  it  appears,  they  were  not 
provided  with  any  proper  defence.  As  soon  as 
Murray  opened  his  charge,  they  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  conferences  from  an  inquiry  into  a  nego- 
tiation ;  and  though  informed  by  the  Englisij  com- 
missioners that  nothing  could  be  more  dishonour- 
able for  their  mistress,  than  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  such  undutiful  subjects,  before  she  had  justified 
herself  from  those  enormous  imputations  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  her,  they  still  insisted  that  Eliza- 
beth should  settle  terms  of  accommodation  between 
Mary  and  her  enemies  in  Scotland.  They  main- 
tained that,  till  their  mistress  had  given  in  her  an- 
swer to  ^lurray's  charge,  his  proofs  could  neither 
he  called  for  nor  produced :  and  finding  that  the 
English  commissioners  were  still  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  method  which  had  been  projected,  they 
finally  broke  off  the  conferences,  and  never  would 
make  any  reply.  These  papers,  at  least  translations 
of  them,  have  since  been  published.  The  ohjecions 
made  to  their  authenticity  are,  in  general,  of  small 
force  :  but  were  they  ever  so  specious,  they  cannot 
now  be  hearkened  to  ;  since  Mary,  at  the  time  when 
the  truth  could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did,  in 
effect,  ratify  the  evidence  against  her,  by  recoiling 
from  the  inquiry  at  the  very  critical  moment,  and 
refusing  to  give  an  answer  to  the  accusation  of  her 
enemies. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  discussion  con- 
cerning the  authenticity  of  these  letters;  we  shall 
only  remark  in  general,  that  the  chief  objections 
against  them  are,  that  they  arc  supposed  to  have 
passed  through  the  earl  of  Morton's  hands,  the  least 
scrupulous  of  all  Mary's  enemies  ;  and  that  they  are 
to  the  last  degree  indecent,  and  even  somewhat  in- 
elegant, such  as  it  is  not  likely  she  would  vsrite. 
But  to  these  presumptions,  wc  may  oppose  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  1.  Though  it  be  not  diffi- 
cult, to  counterfeit  a  subscription,  it  is  very  difficult, 
and  almost  impossible,  to  counterfeit  several  |)age3, 
so  as  to  resemble  exactly  the  hand-writing  of  any 
person.  These  letters  were  examined  and  compared 
with  Mary's  hand-writing  by  the  English  privy- 
council,  and  by  a  great  many  of  the  nobility,  among 
whom  were  several  partisans  of  that  princess.  They 
might  have  been  examined  by  the  bishop  of  lloss 
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Herries,  and  others  of  Mary's  commissioners.  The 
regent  must  have  expected  that  they  would  be  very 
critically  examined  by  them  :  and  had  they  not 
been  able  to  stand  that  test,  he  was  onlv  preparing 
a  scene  of  contusion  to  himself.  Bishop  Lesley  ex- 
pressly declines  the  comparing  of  the  hands,  which 
he  calls  no  legal  proof.  2.  The  letters  are  very  long, 
much  longer  than  they  needed  to  have  been,  in 
order  to  serve  the  purposes  ol'  Mary's  enemies;  a 
circumstance  which  increased  the  difficulty,  and 
exposed  any  forgery  the  more  to  the  risk  of  a  de- 
tection. 3.  They  are  not  so  gross  and  j)alpable  as 
forgeries  commonly  are,  for  they  still  left  a  pretext 
for  Mary's  friends  to  assert,  that  their  meaning  was 
strained  to  make  them  appear  criminal.  4.  There 
is  a  long  contract  of  marriage,  said  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  signed  by  the 
queen,  before  Bothwell's  acquittal.  Would  Morton, 
without  any  necessity,  have  thus  doubled  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  forgery  and  the  danger  of  detection  ? 
5.  The  letters  are  indiscreet ;  but  such  was  appa- 
rently Mary's  conduct  at  that  time  :  they  are  inele- 
gant ;  but  they  have  a  careless,  natural  air,  like  let- 
ters hastily  written  between  familiar  friends.  6.  They 
contain  such  a  variety  of  particular  circumstances 
as  nobody  could  have  thought  of  inventing,  especi- 
ally as  they  must  neccssaiily  have  afforded  her 
many  means  of  detection.  7.  We  have  not  the 
originals  of  the  letters,  which  were  in  French  :  we 
have  only  a  Scotch  and  Latin  translation  from  the 
original,  and  a  French  translation  professedly  done 
from  the  Latin.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Scotch  translation  is  full  of  Gallicisms,  and  is  clearly 
a  translation  from  a  French  original:  such  as  make 
fault,  /aire  des  f antes ;  make  it  seem  that  I  believe, 
faire  semblant  de  le  croire ;  make  hrek,  faire  breche  : 
this  is  my  Jimt  journey,  c'est  ma  premiere  journee ; 
have  you  not  desire  to  laugh,  n'  avez  vous  pas  envis  de 
rire  ;  the  place  will  hold  unto  the  deatli,  la  place  liendra 
jusqu'  a  la  mort ;  he  may  not  cume  forth  of  the  house 
this  lony  time,  il  ne  pent  pas  sortir  du  loyis  de  long 
terns;  to  make  me  advertisement,  faire  m'avertir ;  put 
order  to  it,  metre  ordre  cela  ;  discharge  your  heart, 
discharger  votre  coeur  ;  make  yud  watch,  faites  bonne 
garde,  &c.  8.  There  is  a  conversation  which  she 
mentions  between  herself  and  the  king  one  evening  : 
but  Murray  produced  before  the  English  commis- 
sioners the  testimony  of  one  Crawford,  a  gentleman 
of  the  earl  of  Lenox,  who  swore  that  the  king,  on 
her  departure  from  him,  gave  him  an  account  of  the 
same  conversation.  9.  There  seems  very  little 
reason  why  Murray  and  his  associates  should  run 
the  risk  of  such  a  dangerous  forgery,  which  must 
have  rendered  them  infamous,  if  detected  ;  since 
their  cause,  from  Mary's  known  conduct,  even 
without  these  letters,  was  sufficiently  good  and  jus- 
tifiable. 10.  Murray  exposed  these  letters  to  the 
examination  of  persons  qualified  to  judge  of  them  ; 
the  Scotch  council,  the  Scotch  parliament.  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  council,  who  were  possessed  of  a 
great  number  of  Mary's  genuine  letters.  11.  He 
gave  Mary  herself  an  opportunity  of  refuting  and 
exposing  him,  if  she  had  chosen  to  lay  hold  of  it. 
12.  The  letters  tally  so  well  with  all  the  other  parts 
of  her  conduct  during  that  transaction,  that  these 
proofs  throw  the  strongest  light  on  each  other.  13. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  examined  these  pa- 
pers, and  who  favoured  so  much  the  queen  of  Scots 
that  he  intended  to  marry  her,  and  in  the  end  lost 
his  life  in  her  cause,  yet  believed  them  authentic, 
and  was  fully  convinced  of  her  guilt.  This  ajjpears 
not  only  from  his  letters  above  mentioned  to  Queen 


Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  but  by  his  secret  ac- 
knowledgment to  Bannister,  bis  most  trusty  confi- 
dant. In  the  conferences  between  the  duke.  Secre- 
tary Liddington,  and  the  bishop  of  Ross,  all  of  them 
zealous  partisans  of  that  princess,  the  same  thing  is 
always  taken  for  granted.  Indeed  the  duke's  full 
persuasion  of  Mary's  guilt,  without  the  least  doubt 
or  hesitation,  could  not  have  had  place,  if  he  had 
found  Liddington  or  the  bishop  of  Ross  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion,  or  if  they  had  ever  told  him  that  these 
letters  were  forged.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Lid- 
dington, being  one  of  the  accomplices,  knew  the 
whole  bottom  of  the  conspiracy  against  King  Henry, 
and  was  besides  a  man  of  such  penetration  that  no- 
thing could  escape  him  in  such  interesting  events. 
14.  We  need  not  repeat  the  presumption  drawn 
from  Mary's  refusal  to  answer.  The  only  excuse 
for  her  silence  is,  that  she  suspected  Elizabeth  to  be 
a  partial  judge  :  it  was  not  indeed  the  interest  of 
that  princess  to  acquit  and  justify  her  rival  and 
competitor;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  Lidding- 
ton, from  the  secret  information  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, informed  Mary,  by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  that 
the  queen  of  England  never  meant  to  come  to  a 
decision  ;  but  onfy  to  get  into  her  hands  the  proofs 
of  Mary's  guilt,  in  order  to  blast  her  character.  But 
this  was  a  better  reason  for  declining  the  conference 
altogether,  than  for  breaking  it  off  on  frivolous 
pretences,  the  very  moment  the  chief  accusation  was 
unexpectedly  opened  against  her.  Though  she 
could  not  expect  Elizabeth's  final  decision  in  her 
favour ;  it  was  of  importance  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer,  if  she  bad  any,  to  the  accusation  of  the 
Scottish  commissioners.  That  answer  could  have 
been  dispersed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  of 
foreign  nations,  and  of  posterity.  And  surely,  after 
the  accusation  and  proofs  were  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
hands,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  give  in  the  answers. 
Mary's  information,  that  the  queen  never  intended 
to  come  to  a  decision,  could  be  no  obstacle  to  her 
justification.  15.  The  very  disappearance  of  these 
letters  is  a  presum.ption  of  their  authenticity.  That 
event  can  be  accounted  for  no  way  but  from  tho 
care  of  King  James's  friends,  who  were  desirous  to 
destroy  every  proof  of  his  mother's  crimes.  The 
disappearance  of  Morton's  narrative,  and  of  Craw- 
ford's evidence,  must  have  proceeded  from  a  like 
cause. 

We  find  an  objection  made  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters,  drawn  from  the  vote  of  the  Scotch 
privy-council,  which  affirms  the  letters  to  be  written 
and  subscribed  by  Queen  Mary's  own  hand  ;  whereas 
the  copies  given  in  to  the  parliament  a  few  days 
after,  were  only  written,  not  subscribed.  But  it  is 
not  considered  that  this  circumstance  is  of  no  man- 
ner of  force :  there  were  certain  letters,  true  or 
false,  laid  before  the  council ;  and  whether  the  let- 
ters were  true  or  false,  this  mistake  proceeds  equally 
from  the  inaccuracy  or  blunder  of  the  clerk.  The 
mistake  may  be  accounted  for  :  the  letters  were  only 
written  by  her :  the  second  contract  with  Bothwell 
was  only  subscribed.  A  proper  accurate  distinction 
was  not  made ;  and  they  are  all  said  to  be  written 
and  subscribed.  Goodall  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  these  letters  clash  with  chronology,  and  that 
the  queen  was  not  in  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
letters  on  the  days  there  assigned :  to  confirm  this, 
he  produces  charters  and  other  deeds  signed  by  the 
queen,  where  the  date  and  place  do  not  agree  with 
the  letters.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  date  of 
charters,  and  such  like  grants,  is  no  proof  of  the 
real  day  on  which  they  were  signed  by  the  sovereign 
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Papers  of  that  kind  commonly  pass  through  different 
otlices :  the  dale  is  affixed  by  the  first  office,  and 
may  precede  very  long  the  day  of  the  signature. 

The  account  given  by  Morton  of  themanner  in 
which  the  papers  came  into  his  hands,  is  very 
natural.  When  he  gave  it  to  the  English  commis- 
sioners, he  hud  reason  to  think  it  would  be  can- 
vassed with  all  the  severity  of  able  adversaries,  in- 
terested in  the  highest  degree  to  refute  it.  It  is 
probable  that  be  could  have  confirmed  it  by  many 
circumstances  and  testimonies,  since  they  declined 
the  contest. 

The  sonnets  are  inelegant ;  insomuch  that  both  Bran- 
tome  and  Honsard,  who  knew  Queen  Mary's  style, 
were  assured,  when  they  saw  them,  that  they  could 
not  be  of  her  composition.  But  no  person  is  equal 
in  his  productions,  especially  one  whose  style  is  so 
little  formed  as  Mary's  must  be  supposed  to  be. 
Not  to  mention  that  such  dangerous  and  criminal 
enterprises  leave  little  tranquillity  of  mind  for  ele- 
gant poetical  compositions. 

In  a  word,  Queen  Mary  might  easily  have  con- 
ducted the  whole  conspiracy  against  her  husband, 
without  opening  her  mind  to  any  one  person  except 
Bothwell,  and  without  writing  a  scrap  of  paper 
about  it;  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  conducted 
it  so  that  her  conduct  should  not  betray  her  to  men 
of  discernment.  In  the  present  case  her  conduct 
was  so  gross  as  to  betray  her  to  every  body;  and 
fortune  threw  into  her  enemies'  hands  papers  bv 
which  they  could  convict  her.  The  same  infatuation 
and  imprudence,  which  happily  is  the  usual  attend- 
ant of  great  crimes,  will  account  for  both.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  there  is  not  one  circumstance 
of  the  foregoing  narrative,  contained  in  the  history 
that  is  taken  from  Knox,  Buchanan,  or  even  Thua- 
nus,  or  indeed  from  any  suspected  authority. 

But  Elizabeth,  though  she  had  Seen  enough  for 
her  own  satisfaction,  was  determined  that  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  her  court  should  also  be  ac- 
quamled  with  these  transactions,  and  should  be  con- 
vinced of  the  equity  of  her  proceedings.  Slie  or- 
dered her  privy-council  to  be  assembled  ;  and,  that 
she  might  render  the  matter  more  solemn  and  au- 
thentic, she  summoned,  along  with  them,  the  earls 
of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury, 
Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and  Warwick.  All  the 
proceedings  of  the  Engli.-h  commissioners  were  read 
•  o  them  :  the  evidences  produced  by  Murray  were 
perused  :  a  great  number  of  letters,  written  by  Mary 
to  Elizabeth,  were  laid  before  them,  and  the  hand- 
writing compared  with  that  of  the  letters  delivered 
in  by  the  regent:  the  refusal  of  the  queen  of  Scots' 
commissioners  to  make  any  reply,  was  related:  and 
on  the  whole,  Elizabeth  told  them,  that  as  she  had 
from  the  first  thought  it  improper  that  Mary,  after 
such  horrid  crimes  were  imputed  to  her,  should  be 
admitted  to  her  presence  before  she  had,  in  some 
measure,  justified  herself  from  the  charge;  so  now, 
when  her  guilt  was  confirmed  by  so  many  evidences, 
and  all  answer  refused,  she  must,  for  her  I)art,  per- 
severe more  steadily  in  that  resolution.  Elizabeth 
next  called  in  the  queen  of  Scots'  commissioners, 
and,  after  obg^rving  that  she  deemed  it  much  more 
decent  for  their  mistress  to  continue  the  conferences, 
than  to  require  the  liberty  of  justifying  lierself  in 
pei«on,  she  told  them,  that  Mary  might  either  si-nd 
Jicr  reply  by  a  person  whom  she  trusted,  or  deliver 
it  hcmclf  to  some  English  rK)bleman,  whom  Eliza- 
beth nhould  appoint  to  wait  upon  her  :  liut  as  to  her 
rcKjlution  of  making  no  reply  at  all,  she  must  re- 
cord :l  at  thtt  (troD(;cet  confession  of  (piilt ;   nor 


could  they  ever  be  deemed  her  friends  who  advised 
her  to  that  method  of  proceeding.  These  topics  she 
enforced  still  more  strongly  in  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  Mary  herself. 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  no  othei  subterfuge  from 
these  pressing  remonstrances,  than  still  to  demand 
a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth  :  a  concession 
which,  she  was  sensible,  would  never  be  granted  ; 
because  Elizabeth  knew  that  this  expedient  could 
decide  nothing;  because  it  brought  matters  to  ex- 
tremity, which  that  princess  desired  to  avoid;  and 
because  it  had  been  refused  from  the  beginning, 
even  before  the  commencement  of  the  conferences. 
In  order  to  keep  herself  better  in  countenance,  Mary 
thought  of  another  device.  Though  the  conferences 
were  broken  off,  she  ordered  her  commissioners  to 
accuse  the  earl  of  Murray  and  his  associates  as  the 
murderers  of  the  king  :  but  this  accusation,  coming 
so  late,  being  extorted  merely  by  a  complaint  of 
Murray's,  and  being  unsupported  by  any  proof, 
could  only  be  regarded  as  an  angry  recrimination 
upon  her  enemy.  She  also  desired  to  have  copies 
of  the  papers  given  in  by  the  regent ;  but  as  she 
still  jiersisted  in  her  resolution  to  make  no  reply  be- 
fore the  English  commissioners,  this  demand  was 
finally  refused  her. 

As  Mary  had  thus  put  an  end  to  the  conferences, 
the  regent  expressed  great  impatience  to  return 
into  Scotland ;  and  he  complained,  that  his  enemies 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence,  and  had  thrown 
the  whole  government  into  confusion.  Elizabeth 
therefore  dismissed  him ;  and  granted  him  a  loan  of 
five  thousand  pounds  to  bear  the  charges  of  his 
journey.  During  the  conferences  at  York,  the  duke 
of  Chatelrault  arrived  at  London,  in  passing  from 
France;  and  as  the  queen  knew  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Mary's  party,  and  had  very  plausible  pre- 
tensions to  the  regency  of  the  king  of  Scots,  she 
thought  proper  to  detain  him  till  after  Murray's  de- 
parture. But  notwithstanding  these  marks  of  favour, 
and  some  other  assistance  which  she  secretly  gave 
this  latter  nobleman,  she  still  declined  acknow- 
ledging the  young  king,  or  treating  with  Murray  as 
regent  of  Scotland. 

Orders  were  given  for  removing  the  queen  o. 
Scots  from  Bolton,  a  place  surrounded  with  catholics, 
to  Tutbury  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  where  she  was 
put  under  the  custody  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Elizabeth  entertained  hopes  that  this  princess,  dis- 
couraged by  her  misfortunes,  and  confounded  by 
the  late  transactions,  would  be  glad  to  secure  a  safe 
retreat  from  all  the  tempests  with  which  she  had 
been  agitated ;  and  she  promised  to  bury  every 
thing  in  oblivion,  provided  Mary  would  agree,  either 
voluntarily  to  resign  her  crown,  or  to  associate  her 
son  with  her  in  the  government;  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  remain,  during  his  minority,  in  the  hands 
oftheearlof  Murray.  But  that  high-spirited  princess 
refused  all  treaty  upon  such  terms,  and  declared 
that  her  last  words  should  be  those  of  a  queen  of 
Scotland.  Besides  many  other  reasons,  she  said, 
which  fixed  her  in  that  resolution,  she  knew  that  if, 
in  the  present  emergence,  she  made  such  conces- 
sions, her  submission  would  be  universally  deemed 
an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  would  ratify  all 
the  calumnies  of  her  enemies. 

Mary  still  insisted  upon  this  alternative;  cither 
that  Elizabeth  should  assist  her  in  recovering  her 
authority,  or  should  give  lier  liberty  to  retire  into 
France,  and  make  trial  of  the  friendship  of  other 
princes:  and  as  she  asserted  that  she  had  come  vo- 
luntarily  into   England,  invited  by  many   form 
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professions  of  amity,  she  thought  that  one  or  other 
of  these  requests  could  not,  without  the  most  e.x- 
treme  injustice,  be  refused  her.  But  Elizabeth, 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  attended  both  these 
proposals,  was  secretly  resolved  to  detain  her  still 
a  captive ;  and  as  her  retreat  into  England  had 
been  little  voluntary,  her  claim  upon  the  queen's 
generosity  appeared  much  less  urgent  than  she  Tvas 
willing  to  pretend.  Necessity,  it  was  thought, 
would,  to  the  prudent,  justify  her  detention  :  her 
past  misconduct  would  apologize  for  it  to  the  equi- 
table :  and  though  it  was  foreseen,  that  compassion 
for  MaiT's  situation,  joined  to  her  intrigues  and  in- 
sinuating behaviour,  would,  while  she  remained  in 
England,  excite  the  zeal  of  her  friends,  especially 
of  the  catholics  ;  these  inconveniences  were  deemed 
much  inferior  to  those  which  attended  any  other  ex- 
pedient. Elizabeth  trusted  also  to  her  own  address 
for  eluding  all  those  difficulties  :  she  purposed  to 
avoid  breaking  absolutely  with  the  queen  of  Scots, 
to  keep  her  always  in  hopes  of  an  accommodation, 
to  negotiate  perpetually  with  her,  and  still  to  throw 
the  blame  of  not  coming  to  any  conclusion,  either 
on  unforseen  accidents,  or  on  the  obstinacy  and 
perverseness  of  others. 

We  come  now  to  mention  some  English  affairs 
which  wc  left  behind  us,  that  we  might   not   inter- 
rupt our  narrative  of  the  events  in  Scotland,  which 
form  so  material  a  part  of  the  present  reign.     The 
term  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  for 
the  restitution  of  Calais,  expired  in  1567  ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, after  making  her  demand  at  the  gates  of  that 
city,  sent  Sir  Thomas  Smith  to  Paris;  and  that  mi- 
I   nister,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Henry  Norris,  her 
I   resident  ambassador,  enforced  her  pretensions.  Con- 
!   ferences  were  held  on  that  head,  without  coming  to 
I   any  conclusion  satisfactory   to  the   English.     The 
i   Chancellor  De  I'Hopital,  told  the  English  ambas- 
j   sadors,  that  though  France,  by  an  article   of  the 
I   treaty,  was  obliged  to  restore  Calais  on   the  expira- 
1   lion  of  eight  years,  there  was  another  article  of  the 
same  treaty,  which  now  deprived  Elizabeth  of  any 
1   right  that  could  accrue  to  her  by  that  engagement : 
that  it  was  agreed,  if  the  English  should,  during  the 
interval,  commit  hostilities  upon  France,  they  should 
instantly  forfeit  all  claim  to  Calais ;  and  the  taking 
possession  of  Havre  and  Dieppe,  with  whatever  pre- 
tences that  measure  might  be  covered,  was  a  plain 
violation  of  the  peace   between  the   nations  :  that 
though  these  places  were  not  entered  by  force,  but 
put  into  Elizabeth's  hands  by  the  governors,  these 
governors  were  rebels ;  and  a  correspondence  with 
such  traitors  was  the  most  flagrant  injury  that  could 
be  committed  on  any  sovereign  :  that  in  the  treaty 
which  ensued  upon  the  expulsion   of  the   English 
from  Normandy,  the  French  ministers   had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  make  any  mention  of  Calais,  and 
had  thereby  declared  their  intention  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  title  which  had  accrued  to  the  crown  of 
France  :  and  though  a  general  clause  had  been  in- 
serted,  implying   a  reservation  of  all  claims,   this 
concession  could  not  avail  the  English,  who  at  that 
time  possessed  no  just  claim  to  Calais,  and  had  pre- 
viously forfeited  all  right  to  that  fortress.  The  queen 
was  nowise  surprised  at  hearing  these  allegations ; 
and  as  she  knew  that  the  French  court  intended  not 
from  the  first  to  make  restitution,  much   less  after 
they  could  justify  their  refusal  by  such  plausible 
reasons,  she  thought  it  better  for  the  present  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  loss,  than  to  pursue  a  doubtful  title 
bv  a  war  both  dangerous  and  expensive,  as  well  as 
unseasonable. 


Elizabeth  entered  anew  into  negotiations  for 
espousing  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  she  seems,  at 
this  time,  to  have  had  no  great  motive  of  policy, 
which  might  induce  her  to  make  this  fallacious 
offer:  but  as  she  «as  very  rigorous  in  the  terms  in- 
sisted on,  and  w  ould  not  agree  that  the  archduke, 
if  he  espoused  her,  should  enjoy  any  power  or  title 
ill  England,  and  even  refused  him  the  exercise  of 
his  religion,  the  treaty  came  to  nothing ;  and  that 
prince,  despairing  of  success  in  his  addresses,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 


Character  of  the  Puritans — Duke  of  Norfolk's  Conspi- 
racy— Insurrection  in  the  North — Assassination  of 
the  earl  of  Murray — A  Parliament — Civil  Wars  of 
France — Affaiis  of  the  Low  Countries — Aem  Con- 
sjiiracy  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk — Trial  of  Norfolk — 
His  Execution — Scotch  Affairs — French  Aff'airi, — 
Massacre  of  Parv, — French  Affairs — Civil  H  ars  of 
the  Low  Countries — A  Parliament. 

^YE  substitute  the  following  account  of  the  Puri 
tans  by  Hallam,  for  that  given  by  Hume. 

"  The  two  statutes  enacted  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth,  commonly  called  the  acts  of  supremacy 
and  uniformity,  are  the  main  links  of  the  Anglican 
church  with  the  temporal  constitution,  and  establish 
the  subordination  and  dependency  of  the  former; 
the  first  abrogating  all  jurisdiction  and  legislative 
power  of  ecclesiastical  rulers,  except  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown ;  and  the  second  prohibiting 
all  changes  of  rites  and  discipline  without  the  ap- 
probation of  parliament.  It  was  the  constant  policy 
of  this  queen  to  maintain  her  ecclesiastical  preroga- 
tive and  the  laws  she  had  enacted.  But  in  following 
up  this  principle  she  found  herself  involved  in  many 
troubles,  and  had  to  contend  with  a  religious  party 
quite  opposite  to  the  Romish,  less  dangerous  indeed 
and  inimical  to  her  government,  but  full  as  vexatious 
and  determined. 

"  I  have  in  another  place  slightly  mentioned  the 
differences  that  began  to  spring  up  under  Edward 
YI.  between  the  moderate  reformers  who  established 
the  new  Anglican  church,  and  those  who  accused 
them  of  proceeding  with  too  much  forbearance  in 
casting  off  superstitions  and  abuses.  These  diver- 
sities of  opinion  were  not  without  some  relation  to 
those  which  distinguished  the  two  great  families  of 
protestantism  in  Europe.  Luther,  intent  on  his 
own  system  of  dogmatic  theology,  had  shown  much 
indifference  about  retrenching  exterior  ceremonies, 
and  had  even  favoured,  especially  in  the  first  years 
of  his  preaching,  that  specious  worship  which  some 
ardent  reformers  were  eager  to  reduce  to  simplicity. 
Crucifixes  and  images,  tapers  and  priestly  vest- 
ments, even  for  a  time  the  elevation  of  the  host  and 
the  Latin  mass-book,  continued  in  the  Lutheran 
churches  ;  while  the  disciples  of  Zuingle  and  Calvin 
were  carefully  eradicating  them  as  popish  idolatry 
and  superstition.  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  the  founders 
of  the  English  reformation,  justly  deeming  them- 
selves independent  of  any  foreign  master,  adopted 
a  middle  course  between  the  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinistic  ritual  The  general  tendency  however  of 
protestants,  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  was 
towards  the  simpler  forms ;  whether  through  the 
inrluence  of  those  foreign  divines  who  co-operated 
in  our  refarmation,  or  because  it  was  natural  la  the 
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heat  of  religious  auiinosity  to  recede  as  far  as  pos- 
wblc,  especially  iu  such  exterior  distinctions,  from 
the  opposite  dcucuiination.  The  death  of  Edward 
teems  to  have  prevented  a  further  approach  to  the 
(cheme  of  Geneva  in  our  ceremonies,  and  perhaps 
ji  our  discipline.  During  the  persecution  of  Mary's 
reign,  the  most  eminent  protestant  cler^iynien  took 
refuge  in  various  cities  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. They  were  received  by  the  Calvinists  with 
hospitality  and  fraternal  kindness;  while  the  Lu. 
theran  divines,  a  narrow-minded  intolerant  faction, 
both  neglected  and  insulted  them.  Divisions  soon 
arose  among  themselves  about  the  use  of  the  En- 
glish service,  in  which  a  pretty  considerable  party 
was  disposed  to  make  alterations.  The  chief  scene 
of  these  disturbances  was  Frankfort,  where  Knox, 
the  famous  reformer  of  Scotland,  headed  the  inno- 
vators ;  while  Cox,  an  eminent  divine,  much  con- 
cerned in  the  establishment  of  Edward  VI.  and  af- 
terwards bfshop  of  Ely,  stood  up  for  the  original 
liturgy.  Cox  succeeded  (not  quite  fairly,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  only  narrative  we  possess)  in  driving 
his  opponents  from  the  city  ;  but  these  disagreements 
were  by  no  means  healed,  when  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  recalled  both  parties  to  their  own  coun- 
try, neither  of  them  very  likely  to  display  more 
mutual  charity  in  their  prosperous  hour,  than  they 
had  been  able  to  exercise  in  a  common  persecution. 

'•  The  first  mortification  these  exiles  endured  on 
their  return  was  to  find  a  more  dilatory  advance  to- 
wards public  reformation  of  religion,  and  more  of 
what  they  deemed  lukewarmness,  than  their  san- 
guine zeal  had  anticipated.  Jlost  part  of  this  delay 
was  owing  to  the  greater  prudence  of  the  queen's 
counsellors,  who  fell  the  pulse  of  the  nation  before 
they  ventured  on  such  essential  changes.  But  tiiorc 
was  yet  another  obstacle,  on  which  the  reformers 
had  not  reckoned.  Elizabeth,  though  resolute 
against  submitting  to  the  papal  supremacy,  was  not 
so  averse  to  all  the  tenets  abjured  by  protestants, 
and  loved  also  a  more  sijjendid  worship  than  had 
prevailed  in  her  brother's  reign  ;  while  many  of 
those  returned  from  tiie  continent  were  intent  on 
copying  a  still  simpler  model.  She  reproved  a  di- 
vine who  preached  against  the  real  presence,  !ind  is 
even  said  to  have  used  prayers  to  the  Virgin.  Rut 
her  great  struggle  with  the  reformers  was  about 
images,  and  particularly  the  crucifix,  which  she  re- 
tained, with  lighted  tapers  before  it,  in  her  chapel ; 
though  in  the  injunctions  to  the  ecclesiastical 
visitors  of  Ibb'J,  they  arc  directed  to  have  them 
taken  away  from  churches.  This  concession  she 
must  have  made  very  rcluctaiilly,  for  we  find 
proofs  the  next  year  of  her  inclination  to  restore 
ihem;  and  the  question  of  their  lawfulness  was  rin- 
baled,  as  Jewel  writes  word  to  I'eter  Martvr,  by 
hiniM-lf  and  Grindal  on  one  side,  against  Parker 
and  Cox,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  argue  in  their 
f.ivour.  But  the  strenuous  opposition  of  men  so 
diHlingiiithed  as  Jewel,  Sandys,  and  Grindal,  of 
wimm  the  firit  declared  his  intention  of  resigning 
hi*  biithopric  in  case  (his  return  towards  superstition 
•hould  be  made,  compelled  Elizabeth  to  relinquish 
her  project.  The  ciucifix  was  even  for  a  time  re- 
moved Irom  her  own  cha|iel,  but  replaced  about  l.^/O. 

"  There  wan  however  one  other  subject  of  rlispute 
brtwi-rn  thf  old  and  new  religions,  U|ion  which  her 
Diajekty  could  not  be  brought  to  adopt  the  prole^tant 
■:  !••  if  ili<-  f|ueiitioii.  Tins  was  the  marriage  <if  the 
,•;.,  to  whirh  Bhc  expreised  »o  great  an  avorj'ion, 
!i;  ■  >ii7  would  never  consent  to  repeal  the  Htatulc 
of  ber  titter*!  reign   against  it.     Accordingly,  the 


bishops  and  clergy,  though  tliey  married  by  conni- 
vance, or  ratlier  by  an  ungracious  permission,  saw, 
with  very  just  dissatisfaction,  their  children  treated 
by  the  law  as  the  offspring  of  concubinage.  This 
continued,  in  legal  strictness,  til!  the  first  year  of 
James,  when  the  statute  of  Mary  was  explicitly  re- 
pealed ;  though  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  clerical 
marriages  had  been  tacitly  recognised,  even  in  courts 
of  justice  long  before  that  time.  Yet  it  appears 
less  probable  to  derive  Elizabeth's  prejudice  in  this 
respect  from  any  deference  to  the  Roman  discipline, 
than  from  that  strange  dislike  to  the  most  lawful 
union  between  the  sexes,  which  formed  one  of  the 
singularities  of  her  character. 

"  Such  a  reluctance  as  the  queen  displayed  to  re- 
turn .in  every  point  even  to  the  system  established 
under  Edward,  was  no  slight  disappointment  to 
those  who  thought  that  too  little  had  been  effected 
by  it.  They  had  beheld  at  Zurich  and  Geneva  the 
simplest,  and,  as  they  conceived,  the  purest  form  of 
worship.  They  were  persuaded  that  the  vestments 
still  worn  by  the  clergy,  as  in  the  days  of  po])ery, 
though  in  themselves  indifferent,  led  to  erroneous 
notions  among  the  people,  and  kept  alive  a  recollec- 
tion of  former  superstitions,  which  would  render 
their  return  to  them  more  easy  in  the  event  of  an- 
other political  revolution.  They  disliked  some  other 
ceremonies  for  the  same  reason.  These  objections 
were  by  no  means  confined,  as  is  perpetually  insi- 
nuated, to  a  few  discontented  persons.  Except 
Archbishop  Parker,  who  had  remained  in  England 
during  the  late  reign,  and  Cox,  bishop  of  Ely,  who 
had  taken  a  strong  part  at  Frankfort  against  inno- 
vation, all  the  most  eminent  churchmen,  such  as 
Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  Nowell,  were  in  favour  of 
leaving  off  the  surplice  and  what  were  called  the 
popish  ceremonies.  Whether  their  objections  are 
to  be  deemed  narrow  and  frivolous  or  otherwise,  it 
is  inconsistent  with  veracity  to  dissemble  that  the 
queen  alone  was  the  cause  of  retaining  those  ob- 
servances, to  which  the  great  separation  from  the 
Anglican  establishment  is  ascribed.  Had  her  in- 
fluence been  withdrawn,  surplices  and  square  caps 
would  have  lost  their  steadiest  friend;  and  several 
other  little  accommodations  to  the  prevalent  dis])o- 
sitions  of  protestants  would  have  taken  place.  Or 
this  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt,  when  we  read  the 
proceedings  of  the  convocation  in  lf)6'2,  when  a  pro-  , 
position  to  abolish  most  of  the  usages  deemed  ob- 
jectionable was  lost  only  by  a  vote,  the  numbers 
being  59  to  .58.* 

"  In  thus  restraining  the  ardent  zeal  of  reforma- 
tion, F^lizabeth  may  not  have;  been  guided  merely 
by  her  own  prejudices,  without  far  higher  motives 
of  prudence  and  even  of  equity.  It  is  difficult  to 
jjionounce  in  what  proportion  the  two  conflicting 
religions  were  blended  on  her  coming  to  the  throne. 
The  reformed  occupied  most  large  towns,  and  were 
no  doubt  a  more  active  and  powerful  body  than 
their  o))poncnts.  Nor  did  the  ecclesiastical  visitors 
of  15.")y  complain  of  any  resistance,  or  even  uiiwil- 
lingness,  among  the  ])eople.  Still  the  Romish  party 
was  extremely  numerous;  it  comprehended  the  far 
greater  portion  of  the  beneficed  clergy,  and  all 
those  who,  having  no  turn  for  controversy,  clung 
with  pious  reverence  to  the  rites  and  worship  of 
their  earliest  associations.  It  might  be  thought 
perhaps  not  very  repugnant  to  wisdom  or  to  charity, 

•  "  It  was  proposed  on  thi.s  occasion  to  abc'l>.^h  all  s.iint.i' 
days,  to  omit  the  cross  in  liiiptisin.  to  leai"*  to'eelinij  at  llio 
communion  to  the  ordinary's  discretion,  to  lalto  i'lva.v  oruiinn, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  Die  ceremoaies  then  chinfl>'  in  dispute." 
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.hat  such  persons  should  be  won  over  to  the  re- 
formed faith  by  retaining  a  few  indifferent  usages, 
which  gratified  their  eyes,  and  took  off  the  impres- 
sion, so  unpleasing  to  simple  minds,  of  religious  in- 
novation. It  might  be  urged  that,  should  even 
somewhat  more  of  superstition  remain  awhile  than 
rational  men  would  approve,  the  mischief  would  be 
far  less  than  to  drive  the  people  back  into  the  arms 
of  popery,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  destroying  at  once  all  old  landmarks  of 
reverence,— a  dangerous  fanaticism  or  a  careless 
irreligion.  I  know  not  in  what  degree  these  consi- 
derations had  weight  with  Elizabeth;  but  they  were 
such  as  it  well  became  her  to  entertain. 

"  We  live  however  too  far  from  the  period  of  her 
accession,  to  pass  an  unqualified  decision  on  the 
course  of  policy  which  it  was  best  for  the  queen  to 
pursue.  The  difficulties  of  effecting  a  compromise 
between  two  intolerant  and  exclusive  sects  were 
perhaps  insuperable.  In  maintaining  or  altering  a 
religious  establishment,  it  may  be  reckoned  the  ge- 
neral duty  of  governments  to  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  majority.  But  it  is  also  a  rule  of  human  policy 
to  favour  the  more  efficient  and  determined,  which 
may  not  always  be  the  more  numerous  party.  I  am 
far  from  being  convinced  that  it  would  not  have 
been  practicable,  by  receding  a  little  from  that  uni- 
formity which  governors  delight  to  prescribe,  to 
have  palliated  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  put  an  end 
for  a  time,  to  the  discontent  that  so  soon  endan- 
gered the  new  establishment.  The  frivolous  usages, 
to  which  so  many  frivolous  objections  were  raised, 
such  as  the  tippet  and  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism,  the  ring  in  matrimony,  the  posture  of 
kneeling  at  the  communion,  might  have  been  left 
to  private  discretion,  not  possibly  without  some  in- 
convenience, but  with  less,  as  I  conceive,  than  re- 
sulted from  rendering  their  observance  indispensa- 
ble. Nor  should  v.e  allow  ourselves  to  be  turned 
aside  by  the  common  reply,  that  no  concessions  of 
this  kind  would  have  ultimately  prevented  the  dis- 
union of  the  church,  upon  more  essential  diffei-ences 
than  these  litigated  ceremonies  ;  smce  the  science  of 
policy,  like  that  of  medicine,  must  content  itself 
with  devising  remedies  for  immediate  danger,  and 
can  at  best  only  retard  the  progress  of  that  intrinsic 
decay  which  seems  to  be  the  law  of  all  things  human, 
and  through  which  every  institution  of  man,  like  his 
earthly  frame,  must  one  day  crumble  into  ruin. 

"  Ttie  repugnance  felt  by  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
testant  clergy  to  the  ceremonies  with  which  Eliza- 
beth would  not  consent  to  dispense,  showed  itself 
in  irregular  transgressions  of  the  uniformity  pre- 
scribed by  statute.  Some  continued  to  wear  the 
habits,  others  laid  them  aside  ;  the  communicants 
received  the  sacrament  sitting,  or  standing,  or 
kneeling,  according  to  the  minister's  taste  ;  some 
baptized  in  the  font,  others  in  a  basin ;  some  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  others  without  it.  The  people 
in  London  and  other  towns,  siding  chiefly  with  the 
malcontents,  insulted  such  of  the  clergy  as  observed 
the  prescribed  order.  Many  of  the  bishops  readily 
connived  at  deviations  from  ceremonies  which  they 
disapproved.  Some,  who  felt  little  objection  to  their 
use,  were  against  imposing  them  as  necessary.  And 
this  opinion,  which  led  to  very  momentous  inferences, 
began  so  much  to  prevail  that  we  soon  find  the  ob- 
jections to  conformity  more  grounded  on  the  unlaw- 
fulness of  compulsory  regulations  in  the  church 
prescribed  by  the  civil  power,  than  on  any  special 
impropriety  in  the  usages  themselves.  But  this  | 
principle,  which  perhaps   the    scrupulous  par;y  did  | 


not  yet  very  fully  avow,  was  altogether  incompati- 
ble with  the  supremacy  vested  in  the  queen,  of 
which  fairest  flower  of  her  prerogative  she  was 
abundantly  tenacious.  One  thing  was  evident,  that 
the  puritan  malcontents  were  growing  every  day 
more  numerous,  more  determined,  and  more  likely 
to  win  over  the  generality  of  those  who  sincerely 
favoured  the  protestant  cause.  There  were  but  two 
lines  to  be  taken  ;  either  to  relax  and  modify  the 
regulations  which  gave  offence,  or  to  enforce  a  more 
punctual  observation  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  far 
more  probable  that  the  former  course  would  nave 
prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  mischief,  which  the 
second  manifestly  aggravated.  For  in  this  early 
stage  the  advocates  of  a  simpler  ritual  had  by  no 
means  assumed  the  shape  of  an  embodied  faction, 
whom  concessions,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  apt  to 
satisfy,  but  numbered  the  most  learned  and  distin- 
guished portion  of  the  hierarchy.  Parker  stood 
nearly  alone  on  the  other  side,  but  alone  more  than 
an  equipoise  in  the  balance,  through  his  high 
station,  his  judgment  in  matters  of  policy,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  queen's  disposition.  He  had  pos- 
sibly reason  to  apprehend  that  Elizabeth,  irritated 
by  the  prevalent  humour  for  alteration,  Kight  burst 
entirely  away  from  the  protestant  side,  or  stretch 
her  supremacy  to  reduce  the  church  into  a  slavish 
subjection  to  her  caprice.  This  might  induce  a  man 
of  his  sagacity,  who  took  a  far  wider  view  of  civil 
affairs  than  his  brethren,  to  exert  himself  according 
to  her  peremptory  command  for  universal  con- 
formity. But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  whole 
of  his  conduct  to  this  opposition;  and  in  the  copious 
memorials  of  Strypc,  we  find  the  archbishop  rather 
exciting  the  queen  to  rigorous  measures  against  the 
puritans  than  standing  in  need  of  her  admonition. 

"  The  unsettled  state  of  exterior  religion  which 
has  been  mentioned  lasted  till  1565.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  a  determination  was  taken  by  the 
queen,  or  rather  perhaps  the  archbishop,  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  irregularities  in  the  public  service.  He 
set  forth  a  book  called  Advertisements,  containing 
orders  and  regulations  for  the  discipline  of  the 
clergy.  This  modest  title  was  taken  in  consequence 
of  tlie  queen's  withholding  her  sanction  of  its  ap- 
pearance through  Leicester's  influence.  The  pri- 
mate's next  step  was  to  summon  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical commission  Sampson,  dean  of  Christ-church, 
and  Humphrey,  president  of  Magdalcu-coUege,  Ox- 
ford, men  of  signal  non-conformity,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  such  eminent  reputation  that,  when  the  law 
took  its  course  against  them,  no  other  offender 
could  hope  for  indulgence.  On  refusing  to  wear 
the  customary  habits,  Sampson  was  deprived  of  his 
deanery  ;  but  the  other  seems  to  have  been  tolerated. 
This  instance  of  severity,  as  commonly  happens, 
rather  irritated  than  intimidated  the  puritan  clergy, 
aware  of  their  numbers,  their  popularity,  and  their 
powerful  friends,  but  above  all  sustained  by  their 
own  sincerity  and  earnestness.  Parker  had  taken 
his  resolution  to  proceed  in  the  vigorous  course  he 
had  begun.  He  obtained  from  the  queen  a  procla- 
mation, peremptorily  requiring  conformity  in  the 
use  of  the  clerical  vestments  and  other  matters  of 
discipline.  The  London  ministers,  summoned  be- 
fore himself  and  their  Bishop  Grindal,  who  did  not 
very  willingly  co-operate  with  his  metropolitan, 
were  called  upon  for  a  promise  to  comply  with  the 
legal  ceremonies,  which  thirty-seven  out  of  ninety- 
eight  refused  to  make.  They  were  in  consequence 
suspended  from  their  ministry,  and  their  livings  put 
in  sequestration      But  these  unfortunately,  as  was 
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the  case  in  all  this  reign,  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
both  for  their  general  character  and  for  their  talent 
in  preaching. 

"  Whatever  deviations  from  uniformity  existed 
within  the  pale  of  tlie  Anglican  church,  no  attempt 
had  hitherto  been  made  to  form  separate  assemblies; 
nor  could  it  be  deemed  necessary,  while  so  much 
indulgence  had  been  conceded  to  the  scrupulous 
clergy.  But  they  were  now  reduced  to  determine 
whether  the  imposition  of  those  rites  they  disliked 
would  justify,  or  render  necessary,  an  abandonment 
of  their  ministry.  The  bishops  of  that  school  had 
so  far  overcome  their  repugnance,  as  not  only  to 
observe  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  but,  in  some 
instances,  to  employ  compulsion  towards  others.  A 
more  unexceptionable,  because  more  disinterested 
judgment,  was  pronounced  by  some  of  the  Swiss  re- 
formers to  whom  our  own  paid  great  respect — Beza, 
Gualter,  and  Bullinger;  who  while  they  regretted 
the  continuance  of  a  few  superfluous  rites,  and  still 
more  the  severity  used  towards  good  men,  dissuaded 
their  friends  from  deserting  their  vocation  on  that 
account.  Several  of  the  most  respectable  opponents 
of  the  ceremonies  were  equally  adverse  to  any  open 
schism.  But  the  animosities  springing  from  heated 
zeal,  and  tlie  smart  of  what  seemed  oppression, 
would  not  suffer  the  English  puritans  generally  to 
acquiesce  in  such  temperate  counsels.  They  began 
to  form  separate  conventicles  in  London,  noi  osten- 
tatiously indeed,  but  of  course  without  the  possibility 
of  eluding  notice.  It  was  doubtless  worthy  of  much 
consideration,  whether  an  established  church-go- 
vernment could  wink  at  the  systematic  disregard  of 
its  discipline  by  those  who  were  subject  to  its  juris- 
diction and  partook  of  its  revenues.  And  yet  there 
were  many  important  considerations  derived  from 
the  posture  of  religion  and  of  the  state,  which  might 
induce  cool-headed  men  to  doubt  the  expediency  of 
too  much  straightening  the  reins.  But  there  are 
few,  I  trust,  who  can  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  pu- 
ritan clergy,  after  being  excluded  from  their  bene- 
fices, might  still  claim  from  a  just  government  a 
peaceabh  toleration  of  their  particular  worship. 
This  it  was  vain  to  expect  from  the  queen's  arbi- 
trary spirit,  the  imperious  humour  of  Parker,  and 
\hat  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  conscience  which 
was  common  to  all  parties  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  instance  of  actual  punishment  inflicted  on 
■^rotestant  dissenters  was  in  June  1507,  when  a 
company  of  more  tlian  one  hundred  were  seized 
during  their  religious  exercises  at  Plummer's-hall, 
which  they  had  hired  on  pretence  of  auedding,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them  were  sent  to  prison. 
They  behaved  on  their  examination  with  a  rudeness 
a«  well  a^  scir-sufEcicncy,  that  had  already  begun 
to  characterize  the  puritan  faction.  But  this  cannot 
excuse  the  fatal  error  of  molesting  men  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  own  religion. 

"  These  coercive  proceedings  of  the  archbishop 
were  feebly  seconded,  or  directly  thwarted,  by  most 
leading  men  both  in  church  and  state.  Grindal  and 
Sandyo,  tuccestively  bishops  of  London  and  arch- 
bithopt  of  York,  were  naturally  reckoned  at  this 
time  somewhat  favourable  to  the  non-conforming 
niinislcrs,  whose  scruples  they  had  partaken.  Park- 
hurst  and  Pilkinglon,  bishops  of  Norwich  and  Dur- 
ham, were  openly  on  their  side.  They  had  still 
more  cfTt-ctual  support  in  the  queen's  council.  The 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  possessed  more  power  than 
Any  one  to  sway  hei  wavering  and  capricious  tem- 
P'T,  the  carls  of  Bedford,  liunlingdon,  and  War- 
■rick,  regarded  a.^   the  tuiiid'mt  prutestants  among 


the  aristocracy,  the  wise  and  grave  Lord-keeper 
Bacon,  the  sagacious  Walsingham,  the  experienced 
Sadler,  the  zealous  KnoUys,  considered  these  ob- 
jects of  Parker's  severity,  either  as  demanding  a 
purer  worship  than  had  been  established  in  the 
church,  or  at  least  as  worthy  by  their  virtues  and 
services  of  more  indulgent  treatment.  Cecil  him- 
self, though  on  intimate  terms  with  the  archbishop, 
and  concurring  generally  in  his  measures,  was  not 
far  removed  from  the  latter  way  of  thinking,  if  his 
natural  caution  and  extreme  dread  at  this  juncture 
of  losing  the  queen's  favour  had  permitted  him  more 
unequivocally  to  express  it.  Those  whose  judgment 
did  not  incline  them  towards  the  puritan  notions, 
respected  the  scruples  of  men  in  whom  the  reformed 
religion  could  so  implicitly  confide.  They  had  re- 
gard also  to  the  condition  of  the  church.  The  far 
greater  part  of  its  benefices  were  supplied  by  con- 
formists of  very  doubtful  sincerity,  who  would  re- 
sume their  mass-books  with  more  alacrity  than  they 
had  cast  them  aside.  Such  a  deficiency  of  protestaut 
clergy  had  been  experienced  at  the  queen's  acces- 
sion, that  for  several  years  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  appoint  laymen,  usually  mechanics,  to  read 
the  service  in  vacant  churches.  These  were  not 
always  wholly  illiterate ;  or  if  they  were,  it  was  no 
more  than  might  be  said  of  the  popish  clergy,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  were  destitute  of  all  uscl'ul 
knowledge,  and  could  read  little  Latin.  Of  the  two 
universities,  Oxford  had  become  so  strongly  attached 
to  the  Romish  side  during  the  late  reign,  that,  after 
the  desertion  or  expulsion  of  the  most  zealous  of 
that  party  had  almost  emptied  several  colleges,  it 
still  for  many  years  abounded  with  adherents  to  the 
old  religion.  But  at  Cambridge,  which  had  been 
equally  popish  at  the  queen's  accession,  the  opposite 
faction  soon  acquired  tiie  ascendant.  The  younger 
students,  imbibing  ardently  the  new  creed  of  eccle- 
siastical liberty  and  excited  by  puritan  sermons,  be- 
gan to  throw  off  their  surplices,  and  to  commit  other 
breaches  of  discipline,  from  which  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  the  generation  to  come  would  not  be 
less  apt  for  innovation  than  the  present. 

"  The  first  period  in  the  history  of  puritanism  in- 
cludes the  time  from  the  queen's  accession  to  1570, 
during  which  the  retention  of  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies in  the  church  had  been  the  sole  avowed  ground 
of  complaint.  But  when  these  obnoxious  rites  came 
to  be  enforced  with  unsparing  rigour,  and  even 
those  who  voluntarily  renounced  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages of  the  establishment  were  hunted  from 
their  private  conventicles,  they  began  to  consider 
the  national  system  of  ecclesiastical  regimen  as  it- 
self in  fault,  and  to  transfer  to  the  institution  of 
episcopacy  that  dislike  they  felt  for  some  of  the 
prelates.  The  ostensible  founder  of  this  new  school 
(though  probably  its  tenets  were  by  no  means  new  to 
many  of  the  sect)  was  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  Lady 
Margan.-t's  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge.  He 
began  about  157U  to  inculcate  the  unlawfulness  of 
any  form  of  church-government,  except  what  the 
apostles  had  instituted,  namely,  the  prcsbyterian.  A 
deserved  reputation  for  virtue,  learning,  and  acule- 
ness,  an  ardent  zeal,  an  inflexible  splf-confidcuce,  a 
vigorous,  rude,  and  arrogant  style,  marked  him  as 
the  formidable  leader  of  a  religious  faction.  In 
1.j72  he  published  his  celebrated  Admonition  to  the 
Piirliameiit,  calling  on  that  assembly  to  reform  the 
various  abuses  subsisting  in  the  church.  In  this 
treatise,  such  a  hardy  spirit  of  innovation  was  dis- 
played, and  schemes  of  ecclesiastiral  policy  so  novel 
and  extraordinary  were  developed,   '.hat  it  made  h 
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■most  important  epoch  in  the  contest,  and  rendered 
its  termination  far  more  improbable.  The  hour  for 
liberal  concessions  had  been  suffered  to  pass  away  : 
the  archbishop's  intolerant  temper  had  taught  men 
to  question  the  authority  that  oppressed  them,  till 
the  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  fought  for  a  tippet 
and  a  surplice,  but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  interwoven  as  it  was  with  the  temporal 
constitution  of  England. 

"  It  had  been  the  first  measure  adopted  in  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke  of  Rome  to  invest  the  sovereign 
with  an  absolute  control  over  the  Anglican  church; 
so  that  no  part  of  its  coercive  discipline  could  be 
exercised  but  by  his  authority,  nor  any  laws  enacted 
for  its  governance  without  his  sanction.  This  su- 
premacy, iudeed,  both  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
had  carried  so  far,  that  the  bishops  were  reduced  al- 
most to  the  rank  of  temporal  officers,  taking  out 
commissions  to  rule  their  dioceses  during  the  king's 
pleasure ;  and  Cranmer  had  prostrated  at  the  feet 
of  Henry  those  spiritual  functions,  which  have 
usually  been  reckoned  inherent  in  the  order  of 
clergy.  Elizabeth  took  some  pains  to  soften  and 
almost  explain  away  her  supremacy,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  catholics;  while,  by  means  of  the  high 
commission-court,  established  by  statute  in  the  first 
year  of  her  reign,  she  was  practically  asserting  it 
with  no  little  despotism.  But  the  avowed  opponents 
of  this  prerogative  were  hitherto  chiefly  those  who 
looked  to  Rome  for  another  head  of  their  church. 
The  disciples  of  Cartwright  now  learned  to  claim 
an  ecclesiastical  independence,  as  unconstrained  as 
the  Romish  priesthood  in  the  darkest  ages  had 
usurped.  '  No  civil  magistrate  in  councils  or  as- 
semblies for  church  matters,'  he  says  in  his  Admo- 
nition, '  can  either  be  chief  moderator,  over-ruler, 
judge,  or  determiner  ;  nor  has  he  such  authority  as 
that,  without  his  consent,  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  ecclesiastical  persons  to  make  any  church  orders 
or  ceremonies.  Church  matters  ought  ordinarily 
to  be  handled  by  church  officers.  The  principal  di- 
rection of  them  is  by  God's  ordinance  committed  to 
the  ministers  of  the  church  and  to  the  ecclesiastical 
governors.  As  these  meddle  not  with  the  making 
civil  laws,  so  the  civil  magistrate  ought  not  to  ordain 
ceremonies,  or  determine  controversies  in  the  church, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  intrench  upon  his  temporal 
authority.  'Tis  the  prince's  province  to  protect  and 
defend  the  councils  of  his  clergy,  to  keep  the  peace, 
to  see  their  decrees  executed,  and  to  punish  the 
contemners  of  them ;  but  to  exercise  no  spiritual  ju- 
risdiction.' '  It  must  be  remembered,'  he  says  in 
another  place,  '  that  civil  magistrates  must  govern 
the  church  according  to  the  rules  of  God  prescribed 
in  his  word,  and  that  as  they  are  nurses,  so  they  be 
servants  unto  the  church ;  and  as  they  rule  in  the 
church,  so  they  must  remember  to  submit  them- 
selves unto  the  church,  to  submit  their  sceptres, 
to  throw  down  their  crowns  before  the  church,  yea, 
as  the  prophet  speaketh,  to  lick  the  dust  of  the  feet 
of  the  church.'  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  I  am 
transcribing  the  words  of  a  protestant  writer  ;  so 
much  does  this  passage  call  to  mind  those  tones  of 
infatuated  arrogance,  which  had  been  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Gregory  VII.  and  of  those  who  trod  in  his 
footsteps. 

"  The  strength  of  the  protestant  party  had  been 
derived,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  far  less 
from  their  superiority  in  argument,  however  decisive 
this  might  be,  than  from  that  desire  which  all  classes, 
and  especially  the  higher,  had  long  experienced  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  ecclesi- 


astical jurisdiction.  For  it  is  ever  found,  that  men 
do  not  so  much  as  give  a  hearing  to  novel  systems 
in  religion,  till  they  have  imbibed,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  a  secret  distaste  to  that  in  which  they  have 
been  educated.  It  was  therefore  rather  alarming 
to  such  as  had  an  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  knew  the  encroachments  formerly  made 
by  the  hierarchy  throughout  Europe,  encroachments 
perfectly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Roman 
see,  to  perceive  the  same  pretensions  urged,  and  the 
same  ambition  and  arrogance  at  work,  which  had 
imposed  a  yoke  on  the  necks  of  their  fathers.  With 
whatever  plausibility  it  might  be  maintained  that  a 
connexion  with  temporal  magistrates  could  only 
corrupt  the  purity  and  shackle  the  liberties  of  a 
Christian  church,  this  argument  was  not  for  them 
to  urge,  who  called  on  those  magistrates  to  do  the 
church's  bidding,  to  enforce  its  decrees,  to  punish. its 
refractory  members ;  and  while  they  disdained  to 
accept  the  prince's  co-operation  as  their  ally,  claimed 
his  service  as  their  minister.  The  protestant  dis- 
senters since  the  revolution,  who  have  pretty  una- 
nimously, and,  I  doubt  not,  sincerely,  declared  their 
averseness  to  any  religious  establishment,  especially 
as  accompanied  with  coercive  power,  even  in  favour 
of  their  own  sect,  are  by  no  means  chargeable  with 
these  errors  of  the  early  puritans.  But  the  scope  of 
Cartwright's  declaration  was  not  to  obtain  a  tolera- 
tion for  dissent,  nor  even  by  abolishing  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  polity,  to  place  the  different  professions 
of  religion  on  an  equal  footing,  but  to  substitute  bis 
own  model  of  government,  ^he  one,  exclusive,  un- 
appealable standard  of  obedience,  with  all  the  en- 
dowments, so  far  as  applicable  to  its  frame,  of  the 
present  church,  and  with  all  the  support  to  its  dis- 
cipline that  the  civil  power  could  afford. 

"  We  are  not  however  to  conclude  that  every  one, 
or  even  the  majority,  of  those  who  might  be  counted 
on  the  puritan  side  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  would  have 
subscribed  to  these  extravagant  sentences  of  Cart- 
wright,  or  desired  to  take  away  the  legal  supremacy 
of  the  crow-n.  That  party  acquired  strength  by  the 
prevailing  hatred  and  dread  of  popery,  and  by  the 
disgust  which  the  bishops  had  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  excite.  If  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted  from  the  puritans  breathed  a  spirit  of  eccle- 
siastical usurpation  that  might  one  day  become 
dangerous,  many  were  of  opinion  that  a  spirit  not 
less  mischievous  in  the  present  hierarchy,  under 
the  mask  of  the  queen's  authority,  was  actually 
manifesting  itself  in  deeds  of  oppression.  The  upper 
ranks  among  the  laity,  setting  aside  courtiers,  and 
such  as  took  little  interest  in  the  dispute,  were 
chiefly  divided  between  those  attached  to  the  an- 
cient church,  and  those  who  wished  for  further  al- 
terations in  the  new.  I  conceive  the  church  of 
England  party,  that  is,  the  party  adverse  to  any 
species  of  ecclesiastical  change,  to  have  been  the 
least  numerous  of  the  three  during  this  reign  ;  still 
excepting,  as  I  have  said,  the  neutrals,  who  com- 
monly make  a  numerical  majority,  and  are  counted 
along  with  the  dominant  religion.  But  by  the  act 
of  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  Roman  catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  house  of  commons  ;  or,  if  some  that 
way  affected  might  occasionally  creep  into  it,  yet 
the  terror  of  penal  laws  impending  over  their  heads 
would  make  them  extremely  cautious  of  betraying 
their  sentiments.  This  contributed  with  the  preva- 
lent  tone  of  public  opinion,  to  throw  such  a  weight 
into  the  puritanical  scale  in  the  commons,  as  it  re- 
quired all  the  queen'*  energy  to  counterbalance." 
We  haTe  thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  place  an 
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account  of  the  rise  and  genius  of  the  puritans,  as 
ihey  had  so  extensive  au  etTect  on  the  subsequent 
politics.     \\  e  now  return  to  our  narration. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  only  peer  that  en- 
joyed the  highest  title  of  nobility ;  and  as  there 
were  at  present  no  princes  of  the  blood,  the  splendour 
of  his  family,  the  opulence  of  his  fortune,  and  the 
extent  of  his  influence,  had  rendered  him  without 
comparison  the  first  sul)ject  in  England.  The  qua- 
lities of  his  mind  corresponded  to  his  hiijh  station  : 
beneficent,  affable,  generous,  he  had  acquired  the 
affections  of  the  people;  prudent,  moderate,  obse- 
quious, he  possessed,  without  giving  her  any  jea- 
lousy, the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign.  His  grand- 
father and  father  had  long  been  regarded  as  the 
leaders  of  the  catholics;  and  this  hereditary  attach- 
ment, joined  to  the  alliance  of  blood,  had  procured 
him  the  friendship  of  the  most  considerable  men  of 
that  party  :  but  as  he  had  been  educated  among  the 
reformers,  was  sincerely  devoted  to  their  principles, 
and  maintained  that  strict  decorum  and  regularity 
of  life,  by  which  the  protestants  were  at  that  time 
distinguished  ;  he  thereby  enjoyed  the  rare  felicity 
of  being  popular  even  with  the  most  opposite  fac- 
tions. The  height  of  his  j)rosperity  alone  was  the 
source  of  his  misfortunes,  and  engaged  him  in  at- 
tempts, from  which  his  virtue  and  prudence  would 
naturally  have  for  ever  kept  him  at  a  distance. 

Norfolk  was  at  this  time  a  widower  ;  and  being  of 
a  suitable  age,  his  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots 
had  appeared  so  natural,  that  it  had  occurred  to 
several  of  his  friends  and  those  of  that  princess  : 
but  the  first  person,  who.  after  Secretary  Lidding- 
ton.  opened  the  scheme  to  the  duke,  is  said  to  have 
oeen  the  earl  of  Murray,  before  his  departure  fur 
Scotland.  That  nobleman  set  before  Norfolk  both 
the  advantage  of  composing  the  dissensions  in  Scot- 
land by  an  alliance,  which  would  be  so  generally 
acceptable,  and  the  prospect  of  reai)ing  the  succes- 
sion of  England ;  and,  in  order  to  bind  Norfolk's 
interest  the  faster  with  Mary's,  he  proposed  that 
the  duke's  daughter  should  also  espouse  the  young 
king  of  Scotland.  The  previously  obtaining  of  Eliza- 
beth's consent,  was  regarded,  both  by  Murray  and 
Norfolk,  as  a  circumstance  essential  to  the  success 
of  their  project ;  and  all  terms  being  adjusted  be- 
tween them,  Murray  took  care,  by  means  of  Sir 
Robert  Mclvil,  to  have  the  design  communicated  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  This  princess  replied,  that  the 
vexations  which  she  had  met  with  in  her  two  la-t 
marriages,  had  made  her  more  inclined  to  lead  a  single 
life  ;  but  she  was  determined  to  sacrifice  her  own 
inclinations  to  the  public  welfare  :  and  therefore  as 
*o<m  as  she  should  be  legally  divorced  from  lioth- 
well,  she  would  be  determined  by  the  opinion  of 
her  nobility  and  people  in  the  choice  of  another 
husband. 

It  is  probable  that  Murray  was  not  sincere  in 
this  proposal.  He  had  two  motives  to  engage  him 
to  dissimulation.  He  knew  the  danger  which  he 
mu»t  run  in  his  return  through  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  power  of  the  earls  of  Northumberland 
awl  Westmoreland,  Mary's  partisans  in  that  coun- 
try;  and  he  dreadeil  an  insurrection  in  Scotland 
from  the  duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  the  earls  of  Argyle 
Jnd  Huntley,  whom  she  had  appointed  her  lieute- 
nant* iluring  her  absence.  Hy  these  feigned  ap- 
|>carancc>  of  friendithip,  he  both  engaged  Norfolk  to 
write  in  hi»  favour  to  the  northern  noblemen  :  and 
he  iMrrjua-lcd  the  queen  of  S<  ots  to  give  her  lieute- 
i'»i.t*  pcrmiskioD,  and  even  advice,  to  conclude  a 
ce«».aiun  of  ho»tilitic*  with  the.  rc{»"nl'«  party. 


The  duke  of  Norfolk,  though  he  had  agreed  thai 
Elizabeth's  consent  should  be  previously  obtained 
before  the  completion  of  his  marriage,  had  reason 
to  apprehend  that  he  never  should  prevail  with  her 
voluntarily  to  make  that  concession.  He  knew  lie.r 
perpetual  and  unrelenting  jealousy  against  her  heir 
and  rival;  he  was  acquainted  with  her  former  re 
luctance  to  all  proposals  of  marriage  with  the  queen 
of  Scots ;  he  foresaw  that  this  princess's  espousine 
a  person  of  bis  power  and  character  and  interest, 
would  give  the  greatest  umbrage;  and  as  it  would 
then  become  necessary  to  reinstate  lier  in  posses- 
sion of  her  throne  on  some  tolerable  terms,  and  evi;n 
to  endeavour  the  re-establishing  of  her  character, 
he  dreaded  lest  Elizabeth,  whose  politics  had  now 
taken  a  different  turn,  would  never  agree  to  such 
indulgent  and  generous  conditions.  He  therefore 
attempted  previously  to  gain  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  several  of  the  most  considerable  nobility  ; 
and  he  was  successful  with  the  earls  of  Pembroke, 
Aiundel,  Derby,  Bedford,  Shrewsbury,  Southamp- 
ton, Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Sussex.  Lord 
Lumley  and  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  cordially 
embraced  the  proposal:  even  the  earl  of  Leicester, 
Elizabeth's  declared  favourite,  who  had  formerly  en- 
tertained some  views  of  espousing  Mary,  willingly 
resigned  all  his  pretensions,  and  seemed  to  enter 
zealously  into  Norfolk's  interests.  There  were  other 
motives,  besi'Jes  affection  to  the  duke,  which  pro- 
duced this  general  combination  of  the  nobility. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  was  the 
most  vigilant,  active,  and  prudent  minister  ever 
known  in  England  ;  and  as  he  was  governed  by  no 
views  but  the  interests  of  his  sovereign,  which  he 
had  inflexibly  nursued,  his  authority  over  her  became 
every  day  more  ,.iedominant.  Ever  cool  himself, 
and  uninfluenced  by  prejudice  or  affec'ion.  he 
checked  those  sallies  of  passion,  and  sometimes  of 
caprice,  to  which  she  was  subject;  and  if  he  failed 
of  persuading  her  in  the  first  movement,  his  perse- 
verance, and  remonstrances,  and  arguments,  were 
sure  at  last  to  recommend  themselves  to  her  sound 
discernment.  The  more  credit  he  gained  with  his 
mistress,  the  more  was  he  exposed  to  the  envy  of 
her  other  counsellors ;  and  as  he  had  been  supposed 
to  adopt  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  whose 
claim  seemed  to  carry  with  it  no  danger  to  the 
present  establishment,  his  enemies,  in  opposition  to 
him,  were  naturally  led  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  Elizabeth  saw,  without  uneasiness, 
this  emulation  among  her  courtiers,  which  served  to 
augment  her  own  authority  :  and  though  she  sup- 
l)ortcd  Cecil,  whenever  matters  came  to  extremities, 
and  dissijiated  every  conspiracy  against  him,  parti- 
cularly one  laid  about  this  time  for  having  him 
thrown  into  the  Tower  on  some  pretence  or  other, 
she  never  gave  him  such  unlimited  confidence  as 
might  enable  him  entirely  to  crush  his  adversaries.  J 
Norfolk,  sensible  of  the  dillicully  which  he  must  ' 
meet  with  in  controlling  Cecil's  counsels,  especially 
where  they  concurred  with  the  inclination  as  well 
as  interest  of  the  queen,  durst  not  open  to  her  his 
intentions  of  marrying  the  queen  of  Scots;  but  pro- 
ceedpfl  .".till  in  the  same  course,  of  increasing  liis 
interest  in  the  kingdom,  and  engaging  more  of  the 
nubility  t<i  take  jiart  in  his  measures.  A  litter  was 
written  to  Maiy  by  Leicester,  and  signed  by  several 
of  the  first  rank,  recommending  Norfolk  for  her  ' 
husband,  and  stipulating  conditions  for  the  advan- 
tage of  both  kingdoms  ;  particularly,  that  she  should 
give  sullicieni  furety  to  Elizabeth,  and  tht^  li'-ir.-i 
of  lier  body,  for  iIks  free  eiijoyiiipiit  of  the  crown  of 
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England;  that  a  perpetual  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  should  be  made  between  their  realms  and 
subjects;  that  the  protestant  religion  should  be  esta- 
blished by  law  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  she  should 
grant  an  amnesty  to  her  rebels  in  that  kingdom. 
When  Mary  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  this 
application,  Norfolk  employed  himself  with  new  ar- 
dour in  the  execution  of  his  project;  and  besides 
securing  the  interests  of  many  of  the  considerable 
gentry  and  nobility  who  resided  at  court,  he  wrote 
letters  to  such  as  lived  at  their  country-seats,  and 
possessed  the  greatest  authority  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. The  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  who  interested 
themselves  extremely  in  Mary's  cause,  were  secretly 
consulted,  and  expressed  their  approbation  of  these 
measures.  And  though  Elizabeth's  consent  was  al- 
ways supposed  as  a  previous  condition  to  the  finish- 
ing of  this  alliance,  it  was  apparently  Norfolk's  in- 
tention, when  he  proceeded  such  lengths  without 
consulting  her,  to  render  his  party  so  strong,  that  it 
should  no  longer  be  in  her  power  to  refuse  it. 

It  was  impossible  that  so  extensive  a  conspiracy 
could  entirely  escape  the  queen's  vigilance  and  that 
of  Cecil.  She  dropped  several  intimations  to  the 
duke,  by  which  he  might  learn,  that  she  was  ac- 
quainted with  his  designs ;  and  she  frequently 
warned  him  to  beware  on  what  pillow  he  reposed  his 
head  :  but  he  never  had  the  prudence  or  the  courage 
to  open  to  her  his  full  intentions.  Certain  intelli- 
gence of  this  dangerous  combination  was  given  her 
first  by  Leicester,  then  by  Murray,*  who,  if  ever  he 
was  sincere  in  promoting  Norfolk's  marriage,  which 
is  much  to  be  doubted,  had  at  least  intended,  for  his 
own  safety  and  that  of  his  party,  that  Elizabeth 
should,  in  reality  as  well  as  in  appearance,  be  entire 
arbiter  of  the  conditions,  and  should  not  have  her 
consent  extorted  by  any  confederacy  of  her  own 
subjects.  This  information  gave  great  alarm  to  the 
court  of  England ;  and  the  more  so,  as  those  in- 
trigues were  attended  with  other  circumstances,  of 
which,  it  is  probable,  Elizabeth  was  not  wholly  ig- 
norant. 

Among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  seemed  to 
enter  into  Norfolk's  views,  there  were  many,  who 
were  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  who 
had  no  other  design  than  that  of  restoring  Mary  to 
her  liberty,  and  who  would  gladly,  by  a  combination 
with  foreign  powers,  or  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
civil  war,  have  placed  her  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
who  possessed  great  power  in  the  north,  were  leaders 
of  this  party  ;  and  the  former  nobleman  made  offer 
to  the  queen  of  Scots,  by  Leonard  Dacres,  brother 
to  Lord  Dacres,  that  he  would  free  her  from  con- 
finement, and  convey  her  to  Scotland,  or  any  other 
place  to  which  she  should  think  proper  to  retire. 
Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  sons  of  the 
earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Rolstone,  and 
other  gentlemen,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  place  where  Mary  resided,  con- 
curred in  the  same  views;  and  required  that,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  a 
diversion  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  made  from 
the  side  of  Flanders.  Norfolk  discouraged,  and 
even  in  appearance  suppressed,  these  conspiraci<^; 
noth  because  his  duty  to  Elizabeth  would  not  allow 
him  to  think  of  effecting  his  purpose  by  rebellion, 
and  because  he  foresaw  that,  if  the  queen  of  Scots 


*  It  appears  by  Haynes  that  Elizabeth  had  heard  rumours 
of  Norfolk's  dealing  with  Murray;  and  charged  the  latter  to 
inform  her  of  the  whole  truth,  which  he  accordingly  did. 


came  into  the  possession  of  these  men,  they  would 
rather  choose  for  her  husband  the  king  of  Spain,  or 
some  foreign  prince,  who  had  power,  as  well  as  in- 
clination, to  re-establish  the  catholic  religion. 

When  men  of  honour  and  good  principles,  like 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  engage  in  dangerous  enter- 
prises, they  are  commonly  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
criminal  by  halves  ;  and  while  they  balance  between 
thfr  execution  of  their  design  and  their  remorses, 
their  fear  of  punishment  and  their  hope  of  pardon, 
they  render  themselves  an  easy  prey  to  their  ene- 
mies. The  duke,  in  order  to  repress  the  surmises 
spread  against  him,  spoke  contemptuously  to  Eliza- 
beth of  the  Scottish  alliance ;  affirmed  that  his 
estate  in  England  was  more  valuable  than  the  re- 
venue of  a  kingdom  wasted  by  civil  wars  and  fac- 
tions; and  declared  that,  when  he  amused  himself 
in  his  own  tennis-court  at  Norwich  amidst  his  friends 
and  vassals,  he  deemed  himself  at  least  a  petty 
prince,  and  was  fully  satisfied  with  his  condition. 
Finding  that  he  did  not  convince  her  by  these  as- 
severations, and  that  he  was  looked  on  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  the  ministers,  he  retired  to  his  country-seat 
without  taking  leave.  He  soon  after  repented  of 
this  measure,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  court, 
with  a  view  of  using  every  expedient  to  regain  the 
queen's  good  graces  ;  but  he  was  met  at  St.  Albans 
by  Fitz-Garret,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pension- 
ers, by  whom  he  was  conveyed  to  Burnham,  three 
miles  from  Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided. 
He  was  soon  after  committed  to  the  Tower,  under 
the  custody  of  Sir  Henry  Nevil.  Lesley,  bishop  or 
Ross,  the  queen  of  Scots'  ambassador,  was  examined, 
and  confronted  with  Norfolk  before  the  council. 
The  carl  of  Pembroke  was  confined  to  his  own  house 
Arundel,  Lumley,  and  Throgmorton  were  taken 
into  custody.  The  queen  of  Scots  herself  was  re- 
moved to  Coventry  ;  all  access  to  her  was,  during 
some  time,  more  strictly  prohibited ;  and  Viscount 
Hereford  was  joined  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Huntingdon,  in  the  office  of  guarding  her. 

A  rumour  had  been  diffused  in  the  north  of  an 
intended  rebellion  ;  and  the  earl  of  Sussex,  presi- 
dent of  York,  alarmed  with  the  danger,  sent  for 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  in  order  to 
examine  them;  but  not  finding  any  proof  against 
them,  he  allowed  them  to  depart.  The  report  mean- 
while gained  ground  daily  ;  and  many  appearances 
of  its  reality  being  discovered,  orders  were  dis- 
patched by  Elizabeth  to  these  two  noblemen  to  ap- 
pear at  court,  and  answer  for  their  conduct.  They 
had  already  proceeded  so  far  in  their  criminal  de- 
signs, that  they  dared  not  to  trust  themselves  in  her 
hands  :  they  had  prepared  measures  for  a  rebellion  ; 
had  communicated  their  design  to  Mary  and  her 
ministers;  had  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
the  duke  of  Alva,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries; 
had  obtained  his  promise  of  a  reinforcement  oi 
troops,  and  of  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  ; 
and  had  prevailed  on  him  to  send  over  to  London 
Chiapino  Vitelli,  one  of  his  most  famous  captains, 
on  pretence  of  adjusting  some  differences  with  the 
(jueen ;  but  in  reality  with  a  view  of  putting  him  at 
the  head  of  the  northern  rebels.  The  summons, 
sent  to  the  two  earls,  precipitated  the  rising  before 
they  were  fully  prepared  ;  and  Northumberland  re- 
mained in  suspense  between  opposite  dangers,  when 
he  was  informed  that  some  of  his  enemies  were  on 
the  way  with  a  commission  to  arrest  him.  He 
took  horse  instantly,  and  hastened  to  his  associate 
Westmoreland,  whom  he  found  surrounded  with  big 
friends  and  vassals,  and  deliberating  with  regard  to 
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the  measures  which  he  should  foHow  in  the  present 
emergence.  They  determined  to  begin  tlic  insur- 
rection without  delay  ;  and  tlie  i^reat  credit  of  these 
two  noblemen,  with  that  zeal  for  the  catholic  reli- 
gion, which  still  prevailed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
soon  drew  together  multitudes  of  the  common  people. 
They  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  they  declared, 
that  they  intended  to  attempt  nothing  against  the 
queen,  to  whom  they  avowed  unshaken  allegiance; 
and  that  their  sole  aim  was  to  re-establish  the  reli- 
gion of  their  ancestors,  to  remove  evil  counsellors, 
and  to  restore  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  faithful 
peers  to  their  liberty  and  to  the  queen's  favour. 
The  number  of  the  malcontents  amounted  to  four 
thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hundred  horse;  and  they 
expected  the  concurrence  of  all  the  catholics  in 
England. 

The  queen  was  not  negligent  in  her  own  defence, 
and  she  had  beforehand,  from  her  prudent  and  wise 
conduct,  acquired  the  general  good-will  of  her 
i  people,  the  best  security  of  a  sovereign  ;  insomuch 
I  that  even  the  catholics  in  most  countries  expressed 
an  affection  for  her  service  ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
himself,  though  he  had  lost  her  favour,  and  lay  in 
contiuement,  was  not  wanting,  as  far  as  his  situation 
permitted,  to  promote  the  levies  among  his  friends 
and  retainers.  Sussex,  attended  by  the  earls  of 
Rutland,  the  Lords  Hunsdon,  Evcrs,  and  Wil- 
loughby  of  Parham,  marched  against  the  rebels  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  found  them 
already  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  of 
which  they  had  taken  possession.  They  retired  be- 
fore him  to  Hexham;  and  hearing  that  the  earl  of 
Warwick  and  Lord  Cfinton  were  advancing  against 
them  with  a  greater  body,  they  found  no  other  re- 
source than  to  disperse  themselves  without  striking 
a  blow.  The  common  people  retired  to  their  houses  : 
the  leaders  fled  into  Scotland.  Northumberland  was 
found  skulking  in  that  country,  and  was  confined  by 
Murray  in  the  castle  of  Lochlevin.  Westmoreland 
received  shelter  from  the  chieftains  of  the  Kers  and 
Scots,  partisans  of  Mary ;  and  persuaded  them  to 
make  an  inroad  into  England,  with  a  view  of  ex- 
citing a  quarrel  between  the  two  kingdoms.  After 
they  had  committed  great  ravages,  they  retreated  to 
their  own  country.  This  sudden  and  precipitate 
rebellion  was  followed  soon  after  by  another  still 
more  imprudent,  raised  by  Leonard  Dacres.  Lord 
Hunsdon,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Berwick, 
was  able,  without  any  otiier  assistance,  to  quell 
these  rebels.  Gre&t  severity  was  exercised  against 
•uch  is  had  taken  part  in  these  rash  enterprises. 
Sixty-cis  petty  constables  were  hanged  ;  and  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  persons  are  said,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  suffered  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
]  But  the  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  Norfolk's 
,  behaviour,  that  she  released  him  from  the  Tower  ; 
allowed  him  to  live,  though  under  some  show  of 
confinement,  in  his  own  house  ;  and  only  exacted  a 
promise  from  him  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  his 
I  negotiations  with  the  queen  of  Scots. 

Elizabeth  now  found  that  the  detention  of  Mary 
wa«  attended  with  all  the  ill  consequences  which 
ihe  had  foreseen  when  she  first  en»braced  that  mca- 
•ure.  Thi/i  Utter  princess,  recovering,  by  means 
of  her  miifortunes  and  her  own  natural  good  sense, 
from  that  delirium  into  which  she  seems  to  have 
l>een  thrown  during  her  attachment  to  Bothwell,  had 
t>ehaTed  with  iuch  m'Klesty  and  judgment,  and  even 
dignity,  that  every  one  who  approach<-d  her  was 
charmed  with  her  demeanour ;  and  her  friends  were 
eoabUd,  on  tome  plaiuible  gruunds,  to  deny  the 


reality  of  those  crimes  which  had  been  imputed  to 
her.  Compassion  for  her  situation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  her  liberty,  proved  an  incitement 
among  all  her  partisans  to  be  active  in  promoting 
her  cause  ;  and  as  her  deliverance  from  captivity,  it 
was  thought,  could  nowise  be  effected  but  by  at- 
tempts dangerous  to  the  established  government, 
Elizabeth  had  reason  to  expect  little  tranquillity  so 
long  as  the  Scottish  queen  remained  a  prisoner  in 
her  hands.  But  as  this  inconvenience  had  been 
preferred  to  the  danger  of  allowing  that  princess  to 
enjoy  her  liberty,  and  to  seek  relief  in  all  the 
catholic  courts  of  Europe,  it  behoved  the  queen  to 
support  the  measure  which  she  had  adopted,  and  to 
guard,  by  every  prudent  expedient,  against  the  mis- 
chiefs to  which  it  was  exposed.  She  still  flattered 
Mary  with  hopes  of  her  protection,  maintained  an 
ambiguous  conduct  between  that  queen  and  her 
enemies  in  Scotland,  negotiated  perpetually  con- 
cerning the  tenns  of  her  restoration,  made  constant 
professions  of  friendship  to  her;  and  by  these  arti- 
fices endeavoured  both  to  prevent  her  from  making 
any  desperate  efforts  for  her  deliverance,  and  to  sa- 
tisfy the  Flench  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  who 
never  intermitted  their  solicitations,  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  menaces,  in  her  behalf.  This  de- 
ceit was  received  with  the  same  deceit  by  the  queen 
of  Scots  :  professions  of  confidence  were  returned  by 
professions  equally  insincere:  and  while  an  appear- 
ance of  friendship  was  maintained  on  both  sides,  the 
animosity  and  jealousy  which  had  long  prevailed 
between  them,  became  every  day  more  inveterate 
and  incurable.  These  two  princesses  in  address, 
capacity,  activity,  and  spirit,  were  nearly  a  match 
for  each  other;  but  unhappily,  Mary,  besides  her 
present  forlorn  condition,  was  always  inferior  in 
personal  conduct  and  diHcretion,  as  well  as  in  power, 
to  her  illustrious  rival. 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  wrote  at  the  same  time  let- 
ters to  the  regent.  The  queen  of  Scots  desired,  that 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell  might  be  examined,  and 
a  divorce  be  legally  pronounced  between  them.  The 
queen  of  England  publicly  gave  Murray  the  choice 
of  three  conditions  ;  that  Mary  should  be  restored  to 
her  dignity  on  certain  terms;  that  she  should  be  as- 
sociated with  her  son,  and  the  administration  remain 
in  the  regent's  hand,  till  the  young  prince  should 
come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  or  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  live  at  liberty  as  a  private  person  in 
Scotland,  and  have  an  honourable  settlement  made 
in  her  favour.  Murray  summoned  a  convention  of 
states,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  these  proposals  of 
the  two  queens :  no  answer  was  made  by  them  to 
Mary's  letter,  on  pretence  that  she  had  there  em- 
ployed the  style  of  a  sovereign,  addressing  herself 
to  her  subjects ;  but  in  reality,  because  they  saw 
that  her  request  was  calculated  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  marriage  with  Norfolk,  or  some  powerful 
prince,  who  could  support  her  cause,  and  restore 
her  to  the  throne.  They  replied  to  Elizabeth,  that 
the  two  former  conditions  were  so  derogatory  to  the 
royal  authority  of  their  prince,  that  they  could  not 
so  much  as  deliberate  concerning  them :  the  third 
alone  could  be  the  subject  of  treaty.  It  was  evident 
that  Elizabeth  in  proposing  conditions  so  unequal 
in  their  importance,  invited  the  Scots  to  a  refusal 
of  those  which  were  most  advantageous  to  Mary ; 
and  as  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  adjust 
all  the  terms  of  the  third,  so  as  to  render  it  secure 
and  eligible  to  all  parties,  it  was  concluded  that  she 
was  not  sincere  in  any  of  them. 

It  is  pretended,  that  Murray  had  entered  into  a 
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private  negotiation  with  the  queen  to  get  Mary  de- 
livered into  his  hands ;  and  as  Elizabeth  found  the 
detention  of  her  in  England  so  dangerous,  it  is 
probable  that  she  would  have  been  pleased,  on  any 
honourable  or  safe  terms,  to  rid  herself  of  a  prisoner 
who  gave  her  so  much  inquietude.  But  all  these 
projects  vanished  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  regent, 
who  was  assassinated,  in  revenge  of  a  private  injury, 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hamilton.  Murray 
was  a  person  of  considerable  vigour,  abilities,  and 
constancy ;  but  though  he  was  not  unsuccessful, 
during  his  regency,  in  composing  the  dissensions  in 
Scotland,  his  talents  shone  out  more  eminently  in 
the  beginning  than  in  the  end  of  his  life.  His  man- 
ners were  rough  and  austere  ;  and  he  possessed  not 
that  perfect  integrity  which  frequently  accompanies, 
and  can  alone  atone  for,  that  unamiable  character. 

By  the  death  of  the  regent,  Scotland  relapsed  into 
anarchy.  Mary's  party  assembled  together,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Edinburgh.  The  castle, 
commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  seemed  to  favour 
her  cause  ;  and  as  many  of  the  principal  nobility 
had  embraced  that  party,  it  became  probable,  though 
the  people  were  in  general  averse  to  her,  that  her 
authority  might  again  acquire  the  ascendant.  To 
check  its  progress,  Elizabeth  dispatched  Sussex  with 
an  army  to  the  north,  under  colour  of  chastising  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  borderers.  He  entered 
Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Kers  and 
and  Scots,  seized  the  castle  of  Hume,  and  committed 
hostilities  on  all  Mary's  partisans,  who,  he  said,  had 
offended  his  mistress  by  harbouring  the  English 
rebels.  Sir  William  Drury  was  afterwards  sent  with 
a  body  of  troops,  and  he  threw  down  the  houses  of 
the  Hamiltons,  who  were  engaged  in  the  same  fac- 
tion. The  English  armies  were  afterwards  recalled 
by  agreement  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  who  pro- 
mised, in  return,  that  no  French  troops  should  be 
introduced  into  Scotland,  and  that  the  English 
rebels  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by  her 
partisans. 

But  though  the  queen,  covering  herself  with  the 
pretence  of  revenging  her  own  quarrel,  so  far  con- 
tributed to  support  the  party  of  the  young  king  of 
Scots,  she  was  cautious  not  to  declare  openly  against 
Mary  ;  and  she  even  sent  a  request,  which  was  equi- 
valent to  a  command,  to  the  enemies  of  that  princess, 
not  to  elect,  during  some  time,  a  regent  in  the  place 
of  Murray.  Lenox,  the  king's  grandfather,  was 
therefore  chosen  temporary  governor,  under  the  title 
of  lieutenant.  Hearing  afterwards  that  Mary's  par- 
tisans, instead  of  delivering  up  Westmoreland,  and 
the  other  fugitives,  as  they  had  promised,  had  allowed 
them  to  escape  into  Flanders;  she  permitted  the 
king's  party  to  give  Lenox  the  title  of  regent,  and 
she  sent  Randolph,  as  her  resident,  to  maintain  a 
correspondence  with  him.  But  notwithstanding  this 
step,  taken  in  favour  of  Mary's  enemies,  she  never 
laid  aside  her  ambiguous  conduct,  or  quitted  the  ap- 
pearance of  amity  to  that  princess.  Being  impor- 
tuned by  the  bishop  of  Ross,  and  her  other  agents, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  ambassadors,  she  twice  pro- 
cured a  suspension  of  arms  between  the  Scottish 
factions,  and  by  that  means  stopped  the  hands  of 
the  regent,  who  was  likely  to  obtain  advantages  over 
the  opposite  party.  By  these  seeming  contrarieties, 
she  kept  alive  the  factions  in  Scotland,  increased 
their  mutual  animosity,  and  rendered  the  whole 
country  a  scene  of  devastation  and  of  misery.  She 
had  no  intention  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
sequently no  interest  or  design  to  instigate  the  par- 
ties against  each  other  ;   but  this  consequence  was 


an  accidental  effect  of  her  cautious  politics,  by  which 
she  was  engaged,  as  far  as  possible,  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  never  to  violate 
the  appearances  of  friendship  with  her,  at  least 
those  of  neutrality.* 

The  better  to  amuse  Mary  with  the  prospect  of 
an  accommodation,  Cecil  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay 
were  sent  to  her  with  proposals  from  Elizabeth. 
The  terms  were  somewhat  rigorous,  such  as  a  cap- 
tive queen  might  expect  from  a  jealous  rival;  and 
they  thereby  bore  the  greater  appearance  of  since- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  English  court.  It  was  re- 
quired that  the  queen  of  Scots,  besides  renouncing 
all  title  to  the  crown  of  England  during  the  lifetime 
of  Elizabeth,  should  make  a  perpetual  league,  of- 
fensive and  defensive,  between  the  kingdoms  ;  that 
she  should  marry  no  Englishman  without  Eliza- 
beth's consent,  or  any  other  person  without  the 
consent  of  the  states  of  Scotland ;  that  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  for  the  late  ravages  committed 
in  England;  that  justice  should  be  executed  on  the 
murderers  of  King  Henry  (Darnley),  that  the 
young  prince  should  be  sent  into  England,  to  be 
educated  there ;  and  that  six  hostages,  all  of  them 
noblemen,  should  be  delivered  to  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  castle  of  Hume,  and  some  other  fort- 
ress, for  the  security  of  performance.  Such  were 
the  conditions  upon  which  Elizabeth  promised  to 
contribute  her  endeavours  towards  the  restoration 
of  the  deposed  queen.  The  necessity  of  Mary's 
affairs  obliged  her  to  consent  to  them;  and  tbe 
kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  well  as  the  pope, 
when  consulted  by  her,  approved  of  her  conduct; 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  civil  wars,  by  which  all 
Europe  was  at  that  time  agitated,  and  which  inca- 
pacitated the  catholic  princes  from  giving  her  any 
assistance. 

Elizabeth's  commissioners  proposed  also  to  Mary 
a  plan  of  accommodation  with  her  subjects  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  after  some  reasoning  on  that  head,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  queen  should  require  Lenox,  the 
regent,  to  send  commissioners,  in  order  to  treat  of 
conditions  under  her  mediation.  The  partisans  of 
Mary  boasted,  that  all  terms  were  fully  settled  with 
the  court  of  England,  and  that  the  Scottish  rebels 
would  soon  be  constrained  to  submit  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  sovereign  :  but  Elizabeth  took  care 
that  these  rumours  should  meet  with  no  credit,  and 
that  the  king's  party  should  not  be  discouraged, 
nor  sink  too  low  in  their  demands.  Cecil  wrote  to 
inform  the  regent,  that  all  the  queen  of  England's 
proposals,  so  far  from  being  fixed  and  irrevocable, 
were  to  be  discussed  anew  in  the  conference ;  and 
desired  him  to  send  commissioners  who  should  be 
constant  in  the  king's  cause,  and  cautious  not  to 
make  concessions  which  might  be  prejudicial  to 
their  party.  Sussex,  also  in  his  letters,  dropped 
hints  to  the  same  purpose ;  and  Elizabeth  herseL 
said  to  the  abbot  of  Dunfermling;  whom  Lenox  had 
sent  to  the  court  of  England,  that  she  would  not 
insist  on  Mary's  restoration,  provided  the  Scots 
could  make  the  justice  of  their  cause  appear  to  her 
satisfaction  ;  and  that  even  if  their  reasons  should 


•  Sir  James  Mclvil  ascribes  to  Elizabeth  a  positive  design  of 
animating  the  Scotch  factions  against  each  other  ;  but  his  evi- 
dence is  too  inconsiderable  to  counterbalance  any  other  autho- 
rities, and  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  her  subsequent  conduct,  as 
well  as  her  interest,  and  the  necessity  of  her  situation.  It  was 
plainly  her  interest  that  the  king's  party  should  prevail,  and 
nothing  could  have  engaged  her  to  stop  their  progress,  or  even 
forbear  openly  assisting  them,  but  her  intention  of  still  amusing 
the  queen  of  Scots,  by  the  hop«s  of  being  peaceably  restored 
to  het  Cirone. 
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fall  short  of  full  convirtion,  she  would  take  effectual 
care  to  provide  for  iheir  future  security. 

The  parliament  of  Scotland  appointed  the  earl  of 
Morton  and  Sir  James  Macgill,  together  with  the 
abbot  of  Dunfermling,  to  manage  the  treaty.  These 
commissioners  presented  mcmoriiils,  containing  rea- 
sons for  the  deposition  of  their  queen;  and  tliey 
seconded  their  arguments  with  examples  drawn  from 
the  Scottish  history,  with  the  authority  of  laws,  and 
with  the  sentiments  of  many  famous  divines.  The 
lofty  ideas  which  Elizabeth  had  entertained,  of  tiie 
absolute,  indefeasible  right  of  sovereigns,  made  her 
be  shocked  with  these  republican  tojjics;  and  she 
told  the  Scottish  commissioners,  that  she  was  no- 
wise satisfied  with  tlieir  reasons  for  justifying  the 
conduct  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  that  they  might 
therefore,  without  attempting  any  apology,  proceed 
to  open  the  conditions  which  they  required  for  their 
security.  They  replied,  that  their  commission  did 
not  empower  them  to  treat  of  any  terms  which  might 
infringe  the  title  and  sovereignty  of  their  young 
king,  but  they  would  glady  hear  whatever  proposals 
should  be  made  them  by  her  majesty.  The  condi- 
tions recommended  by  the  queen  were  not  disad- 
vantageous to  .Mary ;  but  as  the  commissioners  still 
insisted  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  treat  in 
any  manner  concerning  the  restoration  of  that 
princess,  the  couft'rcnces  were  necessarily  at  an 
end;  and  Elizabeth  dismissed  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners with  injunctions,  that  they  should  return, 
after  having  procured  more  ample  powers  from  their 
parliament.  The  bishop  of  Koss  openly  complained 
to  the  English  council  that  they  had  abused  his 
mistress  by  fair  promises  and  professions;  and  Mary 
herself  was  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  judge  of  Eliza- 
beth's insincerity.  By  reason  of  these  disappoint- 
ments, matters  came  still  nearer  to  extremities  be- 
tween the  two  princesses;  and  the  queen  of  Scots, 
finding  all  her  hopes  eluded,  was  more  strongly  in- 
cited to  make,  at  all  hazards,  every  possible  attempt 
for  her  liberty  and  security. 

An  incident  also  happened  about  this  time,  which 
tended  to  widen  the  breach  between  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  and  to  increase  the  vigilance  and  jealousy 
of  the  latter  princess.  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Paul,  after  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
conciliate  by  gentle  means  the  friendship  of  Eliza- 
beth, whom  his  predecessor's  violence  had  irritated, 
issued  at  last  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  her, 
deprived  her  of  all  title  to  the  crown,  and  absolved 
her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  It 
■teems  probable,  that  this  attack  on  the  queen's 
authority  was  made  in  concert  with  Mary,  who 
intended  by  that  means  to  forward  the  northern 
rebellion ;  a  measure  which  was  at  that  time  in 
agitation.  John  Fclton  affixed  this  bull  to  the 
gates  of  the  bishop  of  London's  palace;  and  scorn- 
ing either  to  fly  or  to  deny  the  fact,  he  was  seized 
and  coadcraned,  and  received  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom, for  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained  so 
violent  an  ambition. 

A  new  parliament,  after  five  years'  interval,  was 
a«§embled  at  Wcitininster.  [We  nhall  here  foresake 
Hume's  dissertation  on  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
Elizabeth  ;  aa  that  celebrated  author  has  been  con- 
victed, by  the  evidence  of  men  of  equal  intellect 
and  greater  research,  of  exaggerating  the  subscr- 
Ticncy  of  the  people  and  parliament,  in  order  the 
lictler  to  plea<l  the  cause  of  his  favourite  .Stuarts. 
The  following  remarks  arc  from  .Mackintosh.] 

"  The  parliament,  which  met  in  1571,  furnished 
tlie  fint  considerable  iastancei  of  a  pacific  bat  vi- 


gorous resistance  in  the  house  of  c<mimons  to  the 
power  of  the  crown.  The  necessity  which  compelled 
Henry  VIII.  to  obtain  parliamentary  concurrence, 
and  thereby  national  support,  to  the  violent  revo- 
lutions which  he  made  in  the  regal  succession 
and  in  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  had  the  most 
decisive  tendency  to  strengthen  the  authoritv  of 
parliament.  Both  Edward  and  Mary  were  obliged 
lor  the  like  purposes  to  establish  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  assembly  by  examples  of  a  similar  nature ;  and 
Elizabeth  contributed  yet  more  largely  to  the  same 
effect. 

"  Before  this  period,  the  struggles  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  liberty,  though  they  breathe  an  exalted 
spirit,  and  are  pregnant  with  instruclive  lessons  to 
the  founders  and  improvers  of  free  institutions, 
yet  occurred  in  circumstances  so  unlike  ours,  and 
were  justifiably  mingled  with  so  much  violence, 
that,  even  where  our  information  respecting  them  is 
complete,  we  cannot  venture  to  follow  them  closely, 
or  to  copy  them  with  that  deference  which  is  due  to 
the  precedents  of  a  calmer  and  more  near  period. 
Much  of  what  was  done  by  Elizabeth  must  be  blamed  ; 
but  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  explained  under  an 
immature  constitution,  by  the  perils  which  encom- 
passed her,  and  by  her  popularity,  which  disposed 
the  people  to  acquiesce  in  the  irregular  measures 
of  a  monarch  who  was  rather  their  leader  than  their 
sovereign.  This  princess,  who  was  so  fortunate 
(whatever  might  have  been  her  motives)  as  to  be 
engaged  in  a  constant  and  hazardous  contest  for  the 
preservation  of  national  independence  and  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  was  easily  pardoned  by  her  })eople 
for  some  of  those  infractions  of  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, which  she  was  tempted  or  provoked  to 
hazard.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  her  example 
was  in  this  respect  dangerous  to  those  of  her  suc- 
cessors who,  without  the  same  glorious  justification, 
employed  their  feeble  faculties  in  more  extensive 
transgressions. 

"  The  first  impulse  towards  a  somewhat  systema- 
tical opposition  of  a  political  nature  arose  from  re- 
ligion, the  prime  mover  of  all  the  great  events  of 
that  age.  Strickland,  '  a  grave  and  ancient  man,' 
like  most  others  zealously  well  affected  to  religion, 
was  a  member  of  the  sect,  or  rather  party,  called 
Puritans,  who  were  desirous  of  purifying  their  wor- 
ship from  practices  abused  by  superstition,  and  of 
exalting  the  fervour  of  their  piety  to  a  pi^h  which 
would  render  it  more  independent  of  outward  cere- 
monies. On  the  Gth  of  April  he  moved  that  a  con- 
ference be  desired  with  the  spiritual  lords  on  the 
means  of  bringing  all  things  back  to  the  purity  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  to  the  divine  institutions 
of  Christ  himself;  but  more  especially  to  reform  the 
more  flagrant  abuses  by  which  papists  were  allowed 
to  hold  ecclesiastical  ofHcc.  '  Boys,'  he  said,  '  were 
permitted  by  dispensations  to  have  livings,  unquali- 
fied men  promoted,  and  some  allowed  to  have  too 
many  benefices.'  The  conference  was  appointed, 
and  several  bills  for  reform  in  the  church  were  in 
consequence  introduced.  Only  one,  of  no  great  ex- 
tent, against  leasing  benefices,  was  passed  into  a 
law.  .Strickland  was  called  before  the  privy-council, 
by  whom  he  was  reproved  for  his  boldness,  and  com- 
manded to  abstain  from  attendance  in  the  house  of 
commons  till  he  should  have  leave.  The  queen  soon 
yielded  to  the  intimations  thrown  out  that  the  house 
would  re((uire  his  presence,  and  he  quietly  resumed 
bis  seat.  The  ministcis  pretended  that  the  restraint 
laid  on  Strickland  was  not  on  account  of  words 
spoken  in  the  house,  but  fur  his  exhibiting  of  a  bill 
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in  the  house  against  the  prerogative  of  the  queen, 
which  was  not  to  be  tolerated  ;  meaning  probably 
by  these  harsh  words,  that  as  the  act  of  supremacy 
had  subjected  all  ecclesiastical  matters  to  the  queen 
as  head  or  ruler  of  the  church,  it  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional in  the  commons  without  her  previous  re- 
commendation to  entertain  questions  of  which  the 
law  had  intrusted  the  sole  determination  to  another 
constitutional  authority.  On  occasion  of  the  house 
of  commons  passing  bills  against  non-residence  and 
simony,  she  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  them  '  that 
she  approved  their  good  endeavours,  but  would  not 
suffer  these  things  to  be  ordered  by  parliament;' 
probably  meaning,  that  she  would  protect  her  su- 
premacy by  the  exercise  of  her  negative,  if  they 
proceeded  to  invade  her  ecclesiastical  prerogative, 
which  the  laws  had  vested  exclusively  in  the  crown. 
The  commons  were  still  too  unrefined  to  resent,  as 
a  breach  of  privilege,  the  communication  of  her  in- 
tention respecting  proposed  measures  which  she 
had  the  undisputed  right  to  reject.  Of  all  pretensions, 
that  which  savoured  the  least  of  an  affectation  of 
unbounded  or  even  inherent  power,  was  a  claim  de- 
rived from  that  royal  supremacy  over  the  church,  of 
which  the  parliamentary  origin  was  so  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  recent  and  very  striking  examples  of  its 
being  granted  to  Henry  VHI.,  continued  to  Edward, 
withdrawn  under  Mary,  and  restored  to  Elizabeth. 
"  Wentwor  h  spoke  with  singular  severity  of  Sir 
Humphry  Gilbert,  the  celebrated  navigator,  whom 
he  described  clearly,  though  without  naming  him, 
as  disposed  '  to  flatter  and  favour  the  prince  ;  com- 
paring him  to  a  cameleon,  which  can  change  itself 
into  all  colours  saving  white,  as  the  speaker  to  whom 
he  alluded  could  change  himself  to  all  fashions  but 
honesty.'*  This  bitterly  personal  speech,  which 
did  not  entirely  spare  the  flattered,  though  it  was 
aimed  against  the  flatterer,  was  passed  over  without 
animadversion.  The  house  took  into  consideration 
the  case  of  nine  ancient  boroughs  which  had  re- 
turned no  burgesses  to  the  last  parliament,f  and  re- 
solved that  '  the  burgesses  shall  remain  according 
to  the  return,  the  right  of  the  towns  being  to  be 
elsewhere  examined,  if  need  be.'  The  house  had 
exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  1563,  in  the  case 
of  new  representatives  from  boroughs  which  had  not 
lately  made  any  return. J  On  other  subjects  affect- 
ing the  rights  of  election  they  exercised  judicial 
power  over  offences  against  a  free  and  pure  choice 
of  members,  by  fining  the  borough  of  Westbury  in 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  for  the  offence  of  the 
mayor,  who  had  sold  the  seat  to  AValter  Long  for 
four  pounds.  In  discussing  a  bill  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  elections  of  burgesses  not  residing  in 
or  near  the  boroughs  which  chose  them,  the  house  § 
v.as  led  from  these  judicial  proceedings  to  general 

*  "  Wentworth  was  member  for  Barnstaple,  and  Strickland 
for  Scarborough." 

t  "  East  Loo,  Fowey ,Chichester,East  Retford,  Queenborough, 
Woodstock,  Chrisfchurch,  Aldborough  (in  Suffolk),  and  Eye." 

I  "  Tregony,  St.  Germans,  St.  Mawes,  Mineliead,  Tamworth, 
Stockbridge.  '  In  former  times,"  says  the  reporter.  '  it  was 
common  for  poor  or  decayed  boroughs  to  escipe  the  payment 
of  wages  to  burgesses,  either  by  obtaining  a  licenee  from  the 
sovereign  not  to  elect,  or  by  discontinuing  that  privilege  them- 
selves by  degrees.  But  of  late,  since  the  members  of  the 
house,  for  the  most  part,  bear  their  own  charges,  many  of  the 
boroughs  who  had  discontinued  their  privilege  resumed  it,  as 
the  towns  above  mentioned.'  ' 

§  "  By  the  statutes  of  5  Hen.  5.  c.  1,  and  23  Hen.  6.  c.  15,  it 
was  enacted,  that  citizens  and  burgesses  should  be  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  whicli  they  represented.  These  ancient  laws, 
after  several  centuries  of  avowed  disuse,  were  repealed  by  14 
Geo.  3.  c.  58.  The  bill  adverted  to  in  the  text,  which  did  not 
pass,  seems  te  have  had  the  same  object  with  the  repeaUng 
»tatute  of  George  IIL" 


reasonings  on  changes  in  the  constitution  of  that 
assembly  itself,  not  altogether  dissimilar  to  those 
which  in  modern  times  have  borne  the  name  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Loud  complaints  were  made 
in  that  debate  of  nominations  of  candidates  by  noble- 
men :  and  it  was  proposed  to  amerce  any  borough 
which  should  choose  according  to  such  nomination, 
in  the  (then  not  inconsiderable)  sum  of  forty  pounds. 
'  It  was  meant,'  says  a  speaker  whose  name  is  not 
preserved,  '  that  men  from  every  quarter,  and  of  all 
sorts,  should  come  to  this  court,  and  that  they  should 
freely  be  chosen.'  Another  member  proposed  that 
one  of  the  members  should  be  resident,  but  that 
liberty  should  be  left  in  the  choice  of  the  other;  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  want  '  of  men  learned 
and  able  to  utter  their  opinions.' 

"  The  same  party  of  zealous  protestants,  who  en- 
deavoured to  root  out  all  Romish  abuses  in  the 
church,  were  prompted  by  an  equal  solicitude  to  pro- 
vide against  the  overthrow  of  the  reformation  by  the 
queen  of  Scots,  the  catholic  successor,  whose  de- 
signs could  only  be  defeated  by  the  marriage  of 
Elizabeth,  which  would  afford  some  likelihood  of  a 
protestant  succession.  Hence  the  conflicts  of  this 
growing  party  with  the  queen  on  the  subject  of  ob- 
taining the  chance  of  an  heir  who  should  be  pro- 
testant. In  the  preceding  parliament  of  1566-7  the 
queen  had  expressly  forbidden  the  house  to  proceed 
further  ;  and  yet,  two  days  after,  she  was  content  to 
withdraw  her  inhibition.  The  lord  keeper,  in  an- 
swer to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  had 
indeed  warned  that  house,  '  that  they  would  do  well 
to  meddle  with  no  matters  of  state  but  such  as  were 
propounded  to  them,  and  to  occupy  themselves  in 
other  matters  concerning  the  commonwealth.' 

"  It  is  probable  that,  if  the  lord  keeper  had  been 
urged  to  explain  these  alarming  words,  he  would 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  distinction  between  advice 
and  command  ;  that  he  might  have  represented 
'  matters  of  state'  as  meaning  negotiations,  inter- 
national correspondence,  and  such  other  pending 
matters  as  ought  to  be  left  in  that  secrecy  which  their 
nature  requires,  and  from  which  there  is  the  less 
reason  to  drag  them,  because  they  cannot,  in  most 
cases,  be  carried  into  full  effect  without  parlia- 
mentary grants,  or  without  laws  in  which  parliament 
must  concur.  Grave  as  the  lord  keeper  was,  he 
might  have  hinted  that  the  observance  of  decorum 
towards  the  crown,  which  was  a  secondaiy  principle 
of  the  constitution,  almost  forbade  the  exposure  of 
the  negotiation  regarding  the  marriage  of  a  female 
sovereign  to  the  licence  of  public  debate. 

'■■  Throughout  the  transactions  of  these  parlia- 
ments Elizabeth  found  herself  more  than  once  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  from  the  exposed  positions 
to  which  she  had  advanced ;  nor  was  it  only  in  her 
abandonment  of  hazardous  measures,  but  in  the  fre- 
quent lowering  of  her  tone,  and  more  especially  in 
the  unsubdued  spirit  of  her  opponents,  that  the  pro. 
gress  of  parliamentary  power  may  be  most  clearly 
discovered.  The  greatest  accession  to  the  authority 
of  parliament,  however,  arose  from  the  policy  ne- 
cessarily adopted  by  her,  as  it  had  been  by  her 
father,  of  resting  on  that  authority  as  the  foundation 
of  the  throne.  By  the  first  act  of  the  parliament  of 
1571,  which  was  professedly  founded  on  present 
danger,  and  to  continue  in  force  only  during  the 
queen's  life,  many  acts  were  raised  to  tae  character 
of  high  treason,  of  which  the  greater  part  by  judicial 
construction  have  since  become  permanently  overt 
acts  of  the  ancient  treason  of  compassing  (or  con- 
spiring) the  death  of  the  sovereign 
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"  In  the  fourth  section  of  that  statute  it  was  pro- 
vided, '  that  any  person  who  shall  atUrin  or  main- 
tain thai  the  queen's  majesty,  with  and  by  the 
consent  of  the  parliament,  is  not  able  to  make  laws 
of  sufficient  force  to  limit  and  bind  the  crown  of 
this  realm,  and  the  descent,  inheritance,  and  go- 
vernment thereof,  every  such  person  during  the  life 
of  her  majesty  shall  be  adjudged  a  high  traitor,  and 
shall  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  treason." 
By  this  provision  the  doctrine  of  inviolable  succes- 
sion was  solemnly  condemned,  the  power  of  altering 
it  was  affirmed,  insomuch  as  to  subject  those  who 
denied  it  to  capital  punishment,  and  that  high  power 
was  declared  to  be  not  in  the  monarch  alone,  but  in 
the  monarch  by  the  consent  of  parliament.  It  is 
wonderful,  that  after  such  a  declaration  of  our  con- 
stitutional law,  a  powerful  party  should  have  grown 
up  in  England  on  the  avowed  principle  of  an  inde- 
feasible and  indeed  divine  right  of  succession. 

"  After  the  deposing  bull,  and  the  audacity  with 
which  it  was  affixed  on  the  bishop  of  London's  pa- 
lace, a  severe  measure  against  papal  bulls  was  na- 
turally to  be  expected ;  and  if  it  had  been  limited 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  would  doubtless  have 
been  justifiable.  But  the  parliament  made  it '  high 
treason  to  obtain  or  receive  from  the  bishop  of  Rome 
any  bull,  writing,  or  iustrument,  containing  any 
matter  or  thing  whatsoever  : '  a  persecuting  enact- 
ment, which  reduced  catholics  to  the  alternative  of 
exposing  themselves  to  death,  or  of  foregoing  many 
of  those  moral  relations  of  life,  which  were  in  their 
opinion  legitimatised  only  by  the  intervention  of 
papal  authority.  This  statute  adopts  a  principle  of 
cruel  injustice,  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  some  evasion,  and  outlaws  the  members  of  a 
great  communion  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  criminal  bulls,  under  cover  of  that  mul- 
titude of  them  which  were  perfectly  innocent.  It 
might  doubtless  be  said,  and  is  indeed  intimated  in 
the  preamble  of  this  bill,  that  those  who  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  a  pope  who  had  issued  the  de- 
posing bull  lived  in  a  permanent  state  of  treason, 
and  granted  to  the  queen  no  more  thau  a  truce  till 
they  were  better  prepared  for  warfare.  By  such 
modes  of  reasoning,  however,  all  tyranny  might  be 
justified,  and  peace  might  be  for  ever  banished  from 
human  society.  Greater  discrimination  in  making 
laws,  and  a  more  assiduous  vigilance  in  their  execu- 
tion, will  always  secure  a  government  as  much  as 
that  object  can  be  obtained  with  safety  to  the  per- 
manent well-being  of  mankind.  It  must,  however, 
be  allowed,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  the 
heaviest  blame  to  an  Euro])ean  government  of  the 
sixteenth  century  for  not  reaching  that  elevation  of 
justice  to  which  scarcely  any  state  in  the  nineteenth 
seems  to  aspire. 

"  Another  cruel  act  was  passed  in  the  same  ses- 
sion against  emigrants  who  had  left  the  realm  with- 
out the  queen's  licence,  subjecting  their  personal 
estate  forever,  and  tiieir  landed  estates  during  their 
lives,  U)  be  confiscated,  unless  they  returned  within 
six  months  of  proclamation  made  to  that  effect ;  on 
the  alleged  ground  that  '  they  carry  with  them  great 
sums  of   money  to  be  spent  among  strangers,'  be- 

,  sides  employing  it  in  the  relief  of  traitors,  and  car- 
rying on  abroad  their  own  treasonable  projects. 
bnactmentH  of  this  sort,  or  of  the  like  barbarity,  not 
thought  beneath  the  standard  of  the  time  when  they 
were  adopted,  still  dishonour  most  codes  ;  and  in 
the   ]irpsnnt  rase   may  be   regarded  as   examples  of 

.  that  bungling  tyranny  which  punishes  the  innocent 
to  make  sure  of  iucludin);  all  the  guilty  ;  as  well  an 


of  that  refined  cruelty  which,  after  rendering  homo 
odious,  perhaps  insupportable,  pursues,  with  unre- 
lenting rage,  such  of  its  victims  as  fly  to  foreign 
lands. 

"  The  puritans,  hitherto  only  a  powerful  and 
zealous  party  within  the  pale  of  the  church,  now 
meditated  a  separation  from  the  religious  establish- 
ment. The  disputes  continued  to  hinge  on  the  vest- 
ments, and  on  other  usages  supposed  to  be  super- 
stitious, which  formed  a  part  of  the  established 
worship.  The  eminent  divines  of  this  party,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Cartwright,  professor  of  theology 
at  Cambridge,  seem  to  have  beeii  content  with  a 
connivance  at  their  conscientious  non-compliance 
with  the  directions  of  the  liturgy  ;  and  though  they 
considered  a  parity  among  pastors  to  be  more  purely 
apostolic  than  the  rank  and  power  of  prelates,  they 
were  not  unwilling  to  wait  in  peace  for  the  progress 
of  a  more  perfect  reformation.  They  were  more  es- 
pecially ready  to  subscribe  all  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  the  church;  praying  exemption  from  those  only 
which  related  to  discipline.  Perhaps  men  so  ardent 
and  of  so  much  conscious  honesty  as  the  puritans 
would  not  long  have  contained  themselves  within 
those  boundaries  of  moderation  which  were  likely  in 
time  to  be  looked  on  with  an  evil  eye,  as  compro- 
mises of  conscience  with  convenience.  The  expe- 
riment of  lenity  was,  however,  not  made.  Cartwright 
was  deprived  of  his  professorship. 

"  An  act  was  passed,  subjectiitg  all  clergymen, 
not  having  received  orders  according  to  the  formu- 
laries of  Edward  or  Elizabeth,  to  deprivation,  unless 
they  subscribed  all  the  articles,  and  read  publicly  in 
their  parish  churches  the  certificate  of  a  bishop, 
bearing  testimony  that  they  had  fulfilled  that  con- 
dition ;  without  regard  to  a  possession  of,  perhaps, 
thirteen  years,  and  with  no  small  disrespect  towards 
the  protestant  churches,  from  whom  the  greatest 
part  of  the  incumbents  thus  expelled,  by  a  law  sub- 
stantially retrospective,  had  received  holy  orders." 

We  now  return  to  Hume.  The  penalty  of  a  prc- 
munire  was  also  imposed  on  every  one  who  imported 
any  Agnus  Dei,  crucifix,  or  such  other  implement 
of  superstition,  consecrated  by  the  pope.  The  former 
laws  against  usury  were  enforced  by  a  new  statute. 
A  supply  of  one  subsidy  and  two-fifteenths  was 
granted  by  parliament.  The  queen,  as  she  was  de- 
termined to  yield  to  them  none  of  her  power,  was 
very  cautious  in  asking  them  for  any  supply.  She 
endeavoured,  either  by  a  rigid  frugality  to  make 
her  ordinary  revenues  suffice  for  the  necessities  Oi 
the  crown,  or  she  employed  her  prerogative,  and 
procured  nionev  by  the  granting  of  patents,  mono- 
polies, or  by  some  such  ruinous  expedient. 

Though  Elizabeth  possessed  such  extensive  influ- 
ence over  the  parliament  and  the  people;  though 
during  a  course  of  thirteen  years  she  had  maintained 
the  public  tranquillity,  which  was  only  interrupted 
by  the  hasty  and  ill-concerted  insurrection  in  the 
north,  she  was  still  kept  in  great  anxiety,  and  felt 
her  throne  perpetually  totter  under  her.  The  vio- 
lent commotions  excited  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  seemed  in  one 
view  to  secure  her  against  any  disturbance ;  but 
they  served,  on  more  reflection,  to  inslruct  her  in 
the  danger  of  her  situation,  when  she  remarked  that 
England,  no  less  than  these  neighbouring  countries, 
contained  the  seeds  of  intestine  discord,  the  differ- 
ences of  religious  opinion,  and  the  furious  into- 
lerance and  animopity  of  the  opposite  sectaries. 

The  league,  formed  at  Bayonne  in  ir)66  for  the 
extermination  of  the  protc'tants,  had  not  been  con 
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eluded  so  secretly  but  intelligence  of  it  had  reached 
Conde,  Coligni,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  hu- 
"onots  ;  and  finding  that  the  measures  of  the  court 
agreed  with  their  suspicions,  they  determined  to 
prevent  the  cruel  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  and  to 
strike  a  blow  before  the  catholics  were  aware  of  the 
danger.  The  hugonots,  though  dispersed  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  formed  a  kind  of  separate  empire  ; 
and  being  closely  united,  as  well  by  their  religious 
zeal  as  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  perpe- 
tually exposed,  they  obeyed,  with  entire  submission, 
the  orders  of  their  leaders,  who  were  ready  on  every 
signal  to  fly  to  arms.  The  king  and  queen-mother 
were  living  in  great  security  at  Monceaux  in  Brie, 
when  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  protes- 
tant  troops,  which  had  secretly  marched  thither 
from  all  quarters ;  and  had  not  a  body  of  Swiss 
come  speedily  to  their  relief,  and  conducted  them 
with  great  intrepidity  to  Paris,  ihey  must  have  fallen, 
without  resistance,  into  the  hands  of  the  malcon- 
tents. A  battle  was  afterwards  fought  in  the  plains 
of  St.  Denys;  where,  though  the  old  Constable 
Montmorency,  the  general  of  the  catholics,  was 
killed  combating  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
the  hugonots  were  finally  defeated.  Conde,  col- 
lecting his  broken  forces,  and  receiving  a  strong  re- 
inforcement from  the  German  protestants,  appeared 
again  in  the  field ;  and  laying  siege  to  Chartres,  a 
place  of  great  importance,  obliged  the  court  to  agree 
to  a  new  accommodation. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  animosity  of  those  reli- 
gionists, that  even  had  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
been  ever  so  sincere  in  their  intentions  for  peace, 
and  reposed  ever  so  much  confidence  in  each  other, 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  retain  the  people  in 
tranquillity  ;  much  more,  where  such  extreme  jea- 
lousy prevailed,  and  where  the  court  employed  every 
pacification  as  a  snare  for  their  enemies.  A  plan 
was  laid  for  seizing  the  person  of  the  prince  and 
admiral;  who  narrowly  escaped  to  Rochelle,  and 
summoned  their  partisans  to  their  assistance.  The 
civil  wars  were  renewed  with  greater  fury  than 
ever,  and  the  parties  became  still  more  exasperated 
against  each  other.  The  young  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  the  king,  commanded  the  forces  of  the 
catholics;  and  fought,  in  1569,  a  great  battle  at 
Jarnac  with  the  hugonots,  where  the  prince  of 
Coude  was  killed,  and  his  army  defeated.  This  dis- 
comfiture, with  the  loss  of  so  great  a  leader,  reduced 
not  the  hugonots  to  despair.  The  admiral  still  sup- 
ported the  cause ;  and  having  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  protestants  the  prince  of  Navarre,  then  sixtoen 
years  of  age,  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,  he 
encouraged  the  party  rather  to  perish  bravely  in  the 
field,  than  ignominiously  by  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. He  collected  such  numbers,  so  deter- 
mined to  endure  every  extremity,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  make  head  against  the  duke  of  Anjou ; 
and  being  strengthened  by  a  new  reinforcement  of 
Germans,  he  obliged  that  prince  to  retreat,  and  to 
divide  his  forces. 

Coligni  then  laid  siege  to  Poitiers  ;  and  as  the 
eyes  of  all  France  were  fixed  on  this  enterprise,  the 
duke  of  Guise,  emulous  of  the  renown  which  his  fa- 
ther had  acquired  by  the  defence  of  Metz,  threw 
himself  in;o  the  place,  and  so  animated  the  garrison 
by  his  valour  and  conduct,  that  the.  admiral  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Such  was  the  commence- 
ment of  that  unrivalled  fame  and  grandeur  after- 
wards attained  by  this  duke  of  Guise.  The  attach- 
asent  which  all  the  catholics  had  borne  to  his  father 
was  immediately  transferred  to  the  son ;  and  men 


pleased  themselves  in  comparing  all  the  great  and 
shining  qualities  which  seemed  in  a  manner  heredi- 
tary in  that  family.  Equal  in  affability,  in  muni- 
ficence, in  address,  in  eloquence,  and  in  every 
quality  which  engages  the  affections  of  men  ;  equal 
also  in  valour,  in  conduct,  in  enterprise,  in  capacity; 
there  seemed  only  this  difference  between  them, 
that  the  son,  educated  in  more  turbulent  times,  and 
finding  a  greater  dissolution  of  all  law  and  order, 
exceeded  the  father  in  ambition  and  temerity,  and 
was  engaged  in  enterprises  still  more  destructive  to 
the  authority  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  repose  of 
his  native  country. 

Elizabeth,  who  kept  her  attention  fixed  on  the 
civil  commotions  of  France,  was  nowise  pleased  with 
this  new  rise  of  her  enemies  the  Guises  ;  and  being 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  protestants,  whose  in- 
terests were  connected  with  her  own,  she  was  en- 
gaged, notwithstanding  her  aversion  from  all  rebel- 
lion, and  from  all  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  to  give  them  secretly  some  assistance. 
Besides  employing  her  authority  with  the  German 
princes,  she  lent  money  to  the  queen  of  Navarre, 
and  received  some  jewels  as  pledges  for  the  loan. 
And  she  permitted  Henry  Champernon  to  levy,  and 
transport  over  into  France,  a  regiment  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen  volunteers  ;  among  whom  Walter  Raleigh, 
then  a  young  man,  began  to  distinguish  himself  in 
that  great  school  of  military  valour.  The  admiral, 
constrained  by  the  impatience  of  his  troops,  and  by 
the  difliculty  of  subsisting  them,  fought  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou  the  battle  of  Moncontour  in  Poictou, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  defeated.  The  court  of 
France,  notwithstanding  their  frequent  experience 
of  the  obstinacy  of  the  hugonots,  and  the  vigour  of 
Coligni,  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  the  force 
of  the  rebels  was  at  last  finally  annihilated;  and 
they  neglected  further  preparations  against  a  foe, 
who,  they  thought,  could  never  more  become  dan- 
gerous. They  were  surprised  to  hear  that  this  leader 
had  appeared,  without  dismay,  in  another  quarter  of 
the  kingdom;  had  encouraged  the  young  princes, 
whom  he  governed,  to  like  constancy ;  had  assem- 
bled an  army  ;  had  taken  the  field  ;  and  was  even 
strong  enough  to  threaten  Paris.  The  public 
finances,  diminished  by  the  continued  disorders  oi 
the  kingdom,  and  wasted  by  so  many  fruitless  mili- 
tary enterprises,  could  no  longer  bear  the  charge  of 
a  new  armament ;  and  the  king,  notwithstanding 
his  extreme  animosity  against  the  hugonots,  was 
obliged,  in  1570,  to  conclude  an  accommodation 
with  them,  to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  all  past  of- 
fences, and  to  renew  the  edicts  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

Though  a  pacification  was  seemingly  concluded, 
the  mind  of  Charles  was  nowise  reconciled  to  his 
rebellious  subjects  ;  and  this  accommodation,  like 
all  the  foregoing,  was  nothing  but  a  snare,  by  which 
the  perfidious  court  had  projected  to  destroy  at 
once,  without  danger,  all  its  formidable  enemies. 
As  the  two  young  princes,  the  admiral,  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  hugonots,  instructed  by  past 
experience,  discovered  an  extreme  distrust  of  the 
king's  intentions,  and  kept  themselves  in  security 
at  a  distance,  all  possible  artifices  were  employed  to 
remove  their  apprehensions,  and  to  convince  them 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  new  counsels  which  seemed 
to  be  embraced.  The  terms  of  the  peace  were 
religiously  observed  to  them ;  the  toleration  was 
strictly  maintained;  all  attempts  made  by  the  zea- 
lous catholics  to  infringe  it  were  punished  with 
severity ;  offices,  and  favours,  and  honours,  wer« 
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bestowed  ou  the  priucipal  nobility  amoiif;  the  pro- 
testants  ;  and  the  king  and  council  every  where  de- 
clarod,  that,  tired  of  civil  disorders,  and  convinced 
of  the  impossibility  of  forcing  men's  cnnscieuccs, 
they  were  thenceforth  determined  to  allow  every 
one  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion. 

Among  the  other  artifices  employed  to  lull  the 
protestants  into  a  fatal  security,  Charles  affected  to 
enter  into  close  connexion  with  Elizabeth;  and  as 
it  seemed  not  the  interest  of  France  to  forward  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain,  that 
princess  the  more  easily  flattered  herself  that  the 
French  monarch  would  prefer  her  friendship  to 
that  of  the  queeu  of  Scots.  The  better  to  deceive 
her,  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  her  with  the 
duke  of  Anjou;  a  prince  whose  youth,  beauty,  and 
reputation  for  valour  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  recommend  him  to  a  woman  who  had  appeared 
not  altogether  insensible  to  these  endowments. 
The  queen  immediately  founded  on  this  offer  the 
prt)jett  of  deceiving  the  court  of  France ;  and 
being  intent  on  that  artifice,  she  laid  herself  the 
more  open  to  be  deceived.  Negotiations  were  en- 
tered into  with  regcrd  to  the  marriage ;  terms  of 
the  contract  were  proposed;  difficulties  started  and 
removed ;  and  the  two  courts,  equally  insincere, 
though  not  equally,  culpable,  seemed  to  approach 
every  day  nearer  to  each  other  in  their  demands 
and  concessions.  The  great  obstacle  seemed  to  lie 
in  adjusting  the  difference  of  religion;  because 
Elizabeth,  who  recommended  toleration  to  Charles, 
was  determined  not  to  grant  it  in  her  own  domi- 
nions, not  even  to  her  husband ;  and  the  duke  of 
Anjou  seemed  unwilling  to  submit,  for  the  sake  of 
interest,  to  the  dishonour  of  an  apostacy. 

The  artificial  politics  of  Elizabeth  never  tri- 
umphed so  much  iu  any  contrivances  as  in  those 
which  were  conjoined  with  her  coquetry ;  and  as 
her  character  iu  this  particular  was  generally 
known,  the  court  of  France  thought  that  they  ini<>ht, 
without  danger  of  forming  any  final  conclusion, 
Tenture  the  further  in  their  concessions  and  offers 
to  her.  The  queen  also  had  other  motives  for  dis- 
simulation. Besides  the  advantage  of  discouraging 
Mary's  partisans,  by  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  England,  her  situation  with 
Philip  demanded  her  utmost  vigi'ance  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  violent  authority  established  in  the 
Low  Countries,  made  her  desirous  of  fortifying  her- 
self even  with  the  bare  appearance  of  a  new  con- 
federacy. 

The  theological  controversies  whicli  had  long 
agitated  Europe  had,  from  the  beginning,  pene- 
trated into  the  Low  Countries;  and  as  these  pro- 
vince! maintained  an  extensive  commerce,  they  had 
early  received  from  every  kingdom  with  which  they 
corresponded,  a  tincture  of  religious  innovation. 
An  o|iinion  at  that  time  prevailed,  which  had  been 
zealously  propagated  by  priests,  and  implicitly  re- 
ceived by  sovereigns,  that  heresy  was  closely  con- 
nected with  rebelli(m,  and  that  every  great  or  vio- 
lent alteration  in  the  church  involved  a  like  revolu- 
tion iu  the  civil  government.  The  forward  zeal  of 
the  reformers  would  seldom  allow  them  to  wait  the 
con»ent  of  the  magistrate  to  their  innovations : 
they  brratnc  lens  dutiful  when  opposed  and  punished : 
and  though  their  pretended  spirit  of  rcasouyig  and 
inc^uiry  wan.  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  new  species 
of  implicit  faith,  the  prince  took  the  alarm,  as  if  no 
initilutirini  could  be  secure  from  the  temerity  of 
ihcir  rem-archc*.  The  Emperor  Charles,  who  pro- 
posed to  augment  bi»  aulhr)rit^,  under  pretence  of 


defending  the  catholic  faith,  easily  adopted  these 
political  princii)les;  and  notwithstandint;  the  limited 
prerogative  which  he  possessed  in  the  Netherlands, 
he  published  the  most  arbitrary,  severe,  and  ty- 
rannical edicts  against  the  protestants ;  and  he 
took  care  that  the  execution  of  them  should  be  no 
less  violent  and  sanguinary.  He  was  neither  cruel 
nor  bigoted  in  his  natural  disposition;  yet  an  his 
torian,  celebrated  for  moderation  and  caution,  has 
computed,  that,  in  the  several  persecutions  promoted 
by  that  monarch,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.* 
But  these  severe  remedies,  far  from  answering  the 
purposes  intended,  had  rather  served  to  augment 
the  numbers  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  the  reformers; 
and  the  magistrates  of  the  several  towns,  seeing  no 
end  of  those  barbarous  executions,  felt  their  hu- 
manity rebel  against  their  principles,  and  declined 
any  further  persecution  of  the  new  doctrines. 

When  Philip  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions, 
the  Flemings  were  justly  alarmed  with  new  appre- 
hensions ;   lest  their  prince,  observing  the  lenity  of 
the  magistrates,   should  take  the  execution  of  the 
edicts  from  such  remiss  hands,  and  should  establish 
the  inquisition  in  the  Low  Countries,  accompanied 
with  all  the  iniquities  and  barbarities  which  attended 
it  in  Spain.    The  severe  and  unrelenting  character 
of  the  man,   his  professed  attachment  to  Spanish 
manners,   the  inflexible  bigotry  of  his  principles; 
all  those  circumslancps  increased  their  terror:  and 
when  he  departed  the  Netherlands,  with  a  known 
intention  never  to  return,   the  disgust  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  extremely  augmented,  and  the  dread  of 
those  tyrannical  orders  which  their  sovereign,  sur- 
rounded with  Spanish  ministers,  would  issue   from 
his  cabinet  at  Aladrid.     He  left  the  duchess  of  Par- 
ma, governess  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the  plain 
good  sense  and  good  temper  of  that  princess,  had 
she  been  entrusted  with  the  sole  power,  would  have 
preserved  the  submission  of  those  opulent  provinces, 
which  were  lost  from  that  refinement  of  treacherous 
and   barbarous  politics  on  whifh  Philip  so  highlj' 
valued    himself.      The   Flemings    found,    that   the 
name  alone  of  regent  remained  with   the  duchess  ; 
that  Cardinal  Granville  entirely  possessed  the  king's 
confidence;  that  attempts  were  every  day  made  on 
their  liberties;   that  a  resolution  was  taken  never 
more  to  assemble  the  states;  that  new  bishoprics 
were   arbitrarily  erected,   in   order  to   enforce    the 
execution  of  the  persecuting  edicts;    and  that,   on 
the  whole,    thay  must  expect  to  be   reduced   to  the 
condition    of    a  province    under   the    Sjianish  mo- 
narchv.     The  discontents  of  the  nobility  gave  coun- 
tenance to  the  complaints  of  the  gentry,  which  en- 
couraged the  mutiny  of  the  pojiulace;  and  all  orders 
of  men  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  revolt.     As- 
sociations   were   formed,    tumultuary  petitions    pre- 
sented,   names   of  distinction    assumed,    badges    of 
party  displayed;  and  the  current  of  the  people,  im- 
pelled by  religious  zeal  and  irritated  by  feeble  re- 
sistance,   rose    to   such    a    height,   that  in  s'everal 
towns,  jiarticularly  in  Antwerp,  they  made  an  open 
invasion  on   the   established   worship,  ]iillaged  the 
rliurches  and    monasteries,    broke   the  images,   and 
committed  the  most  unwarrantable  disorders. 

The  wiser  part  of  the  nobility,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Couuts  Egmont  and 
Horn,  were  alarmed  at  these  excesses,  to  which  their 
own  discontents  had  at  first   given   countenance; 

*  Cirotiun.  Father  Paul,  another  great  authority,  computes 
th:it  nfly  Ihouaanil  (lersoiis  were  put  to  dcalh  in  tlie  Low 
C'uuntriea  alone. 
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and  seconding  the  wisdom  of  the  governess,  they 
suppressed  the  dangerous  insurrections,  punished 
the  ring-leaders,  and  reduced  all  the  provinces  to  a 
state  of'order  and  submission.  But  Philip  was  not 
contented  with  the  re-establishment  of  his  ancient 
authority  :  he  considered,  that  provinces  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government  could  not  be  ruled  by 
a  limited  prerogative;  and  that  a  prince,  who  must 
entreat  rather  than  command,  would  necessarily, 
when  he  resided  among  the  people,  feel  every  day 
a  diminution  of  his  power  and  iuiluence.  He  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  lay  hold  of  the  late  popular 
disorders,  as  a  pretence  for  entirely  abolishing  the 
privileges  of  the  Low  Country  provinces;  and  for 
ruling  them  thenceforth  with  a  military  and  arbi- 
trary authority. 

In  the  execution  of  this  violent  design,  he  em- 
ployed a  man,  who  was  a  proper  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  such  a  tyrant.  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  duke 
of  Alva,  had  been  educated  amidst  arms  ;  and  hav- 
ing attained  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the  mili- 
tary art,  his  habits  led  him  to  transfer  into  all 
government  the  severe  discipline  of  a  camp,  and  to 
conceive  no  measures  between  prince  and  subject, 
but  those  of  rigid  command  and  implicit  obedience. 
This  general,  in  1568,  conducted  from  Italy  to  the 
Low  Countries  a  powerful  body  of  veteran  Spa- 
niards; and  his  avowed  animosity  to  the  Flemings, 
with  his  known  character,  struck  that  whole  people 
with  terror  and  consternation.  It  belongs  not  to 
our  subject  to  relate  at  length  those  violences  which 
Alva's  natural  barbarity,  steeled  by  reflection,  and 
aggravated  by  insolence,  exercised  on  those  flourish- 
ing provinces.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  all  their 
privileges,  the  gift  of  so  many  princes,  and  the  in- 
heritance of  so  many  ages,  were  openly  and  ex- 
pressly abolished  by  edict ;  arbitrary  and  sanguinary 
tribunals  erected;  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn, 
in  spite  of  their  great  merits  and  past  services, 
brought  to  the  scaffold ;  multitudes  of  all  ranks 
thrown  into  confinement,  and  thence  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner  :  and  notwithstanding  the  peace- 
able submission  of  all  men,  nothing  was  heard  of 
but  confiscation,  imprisonment,  exile,  torture,  and 
death. 

Elizabeth  was  equally  displeased  to  see  the  pro- 
gress of  that  scheme,  laid  for  the  extermination  of 
the  protestants,  and  to  observe  the  erection  of  so 
great  a  military  power,  in  a  state  situated  in  so  near 
a  neighbourhood.  She  gave  protection  to  all  the 
Flemish  exiles  who  took  shelter  in  her  dominions  ; 
and  as  many  of  these  were  the  most  industrious  in- 
habitants of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  rendered 
that  country  celebrated  for  its  arts,  she  reaped  the 
advantage  of  introducing  into  England  some  useful 
manufactures,  which  were  formerly  unknown  in 
that  kingdom.  Foreseeing  that  the  violent  govern- 
ment of  Alva  could  not  long  subsist  without  exciting 
some  commotion,  she  ventured  to  commit  an  insult 
upon  him,  which  she  would  have  been  cautious  not 
to  hazard  against  a  more  established  authority. 
Some  Genoese  merchants  had  engaged  by  contract 
with  Philip,  to  transport  into  Flanders  the  sum  of 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns;  and  the  vessels,  on 
which  this  money  was  embarked,  had  been  attacked 
in  the  Channel  by  some  privateers  equipped  by  the 
French  hugonots,  and  had  taken  shelter  in  Ply- 
mouth and  Southampton.  The  commanders  of  the 
ships  pretended  that  the  money  belonged  to  the 
king  of  Spain  ;  but  the  queen,  finding  upon  inquiry 
that  it  was  the  property  of  Genoese  merchants,  took 
possession  of  it  as  a  loan ;  and  by  that  means  de- 


prived the  duke  of  Alva  of  this  resource  in  the  time 
of  his  greatest  necessity.  Alva,  in  revenge,  seized 
all  the  English  merchants  in  the  Low  Countries, 
threw  them  into  prison,  and  confiscated  their  effects. 
The  queen  retaliated  by  the  like  violence  on  the 
Flemish  and  Spanish  merchants;  and  gave  all  the 
English  liberty  to  make  reprisals  on  the  subjects  of 
Philip. 

These  differences  were  afterwards  accommodated 
by  treaty,  and  mutual  reparations  were  made  to  the 
merchants  :  but  nothing  could  repair  the  loss  which 
so  well-timed  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment in  the  Low  Countries.  Alva,  in  want  of 
money,  and  dreading  the  immediate  mutiny  of  his 
troops,  to  whom  great  arrears  were  due,  imposed  by 
his  arbitrary  will  the  most  ruinous  taxes  on  the 
people.  He  not  only  required  the  hundredth  penny, 
and  the  twentieth  of  all  immoveable  goods  :  he  also 
demanded  the  tenth  of  all  moveable  goods  on  every 
sale;  an  absurd  tyranny,  which  would  not  only  have 
destroyed  all  arts  and  commerce,  but  even  have  re- 
strained the  common  intercourse  of  life.  The  people 
refused  compliance  :  the  duke  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  expedient  of  the  gibbet:  and  thus  matters 
came  still  nearer  the  last  extremities  between  the 
Flemings  and  the  Spaniards. 

All  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth,  in  order  to  revenge 
themselves  for  her  insults,  had  naturally  recourse 
to  one  policy,  the  supporting  of  the  cause  and  pre- 
tecsions  of  the  queen  of  Scots  ;  and  Alva,  whose 
measures  were  ever  violent,  soon  opened  a  secret 
intercourse  with  that  princess.  There  was  one  Ro- 
dolphi,  a  Florentine  merchant,  who  had  resided 
about  fifteen  years  in  London,  and  who,  while  he 
conducted  his  commerce  in  England,  had  managed 
all  the  correspondence  of  the  court  of  Rome  with 
the  catholic  nobility  and  gentry.  He  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  at  the  time  when  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  intrigues  with  Mary  had  been  discovered; 
but  either  no  proof  was  found  against  him,  or  the 
part  which  he  had  acted  was  not  very  criminal;  and 
he  soon  after  recovered  his  liberty.  This  man, 
zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  had  formed  a  scheme, 
in  concert  with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  for  sub- 
verting the  government,  by  a  foreign  invasion  and 
a  domestic  insurrection  ;  and  when  he  communicated 
his  project,  by  letter  to  Mary,  he  found  that  as  she 
was  now  fully  convinced  of  Elizabeth's  artifices,  and 
despaired  of  ever  recovering  her  authority,  or  even 
her  liberty,  by  pacific  measures,  she  willingly  gave 
her  concurrence.  The  great  number  of  discontented 
catholics  were  the  chief  source  of  their  hopes  on  the 
side  of  England  ;  and  they  also  observed,  that  the 
kingdom  was  at  that  time  full  of  indigent  gentry, 
chiefly  younger  brothers,  who  having  at  present,  by 
the  late  decay  of  the  church,  and  the  yet  languishing 
state  of  commerce,  no  prospect  of  a  livelihood  suit- 
able to  their  birth,  were  ready  to  throw  themselves 
into  any  desperate  enterprise.  But  in  order  to  in- 
spire life  and  courage  into  all  these  malcontents,  it 
was  requisite  that  some  great  nobleman  should  put 
himself  at  their  head ;  and  no  one  appeared  to  Ro- 
dolphi,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Ross,  who  entered  into 
all  these  intrigues,  so  proper,  both  on  account  of  his 
power  and  his  popularity,  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

This  nobleman,  when  released  from  confinement 
in  the  Tower,  had  given  his  promise  that  he  would 
drop  all  intercourse  with  the  queen  of  Scots ;  but 
finding  that  he  had  lost,  and,  as  he  feared,  beyond 
recovery,  the  confidence  and  favour  of  Elizabeth, 
and  being  still,  in  some  degree,  restrained  from  his 
liberty,  he  was  tempted,  by  impatience  and  despair. 
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to  violate  his  word,  and  to  opeu  anew  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  captive  princess.  A  promise  of  mar- 
riage was  renewed  between  them:  the  duke  engaged 
to  enter  into  all  her  interests;  and  as  his  remorses 
gradually  diminished  in  the  course  of  these  transac- 
tions, he  was  pushed  to  give  his  consent  to  enter- 
prises still  more  criminal.  Rodolphi's  plan  was, 
that  the  duke  of  Alva  should,  on  some  other  pre- 
tence, assemble  a  great  quantity  of  shipping  in  the 
Low  Countries ;  should  transport  a  body  of  si.\ 
thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  into  Eng- 
land; should  land  them  at  Harwich,  where  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  join  them  Tith  all  his 
friends ;  should  thence  march  directly  to  London, 
and  oblige  the  queen  to  submit  to  whatever  terms 
the  conspirators  should  please  to  impose  upon  her. 
Norfolk  e.\pressed  his  assent  to  this  plan ;  and  three 
letters,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  written  in  his 
name  by  Rodolphi,  one  to  Alva,  another  to  the 
pope,  and  a  third  to  the  king  of  Spain;  but  the 
duke,  apprehensive  of  the  danger,  refused  to  sign 
them.  He  only  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  a 
servant  and  confidant,  named  Barker,  as  well  to 
notify  his  concurrence  in  the  plan,  as  to  vouch  for 
the  authenticity  of  these  letters ;  and  Rodolphi, 
having  obtained  a  letter  of  credence  fi-om  the  am- 
bassador, proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Brussels  and 
to  Rome.  The  duke  of  Alva  and  the  pope  embraced 
the  scheme  with  alacrity  :  Rodolphi  informed  Nor- 
folk of  their  intentions :  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
concur  in  forwarding  the  undertaking. 

Norfolk,  notwithstanding  these  criminal  enter- 
prises, had  never  entirely  forgotten  his  duty  to  his 
sovereign,  his  country,  and  his  religion  ;  and  though 
he  had  laid  the  plan  both  of  an  invasion  and  insur- 
rection, he  still  flattered  himself,  that  the  innocence 
of  his  intentions  would  justify  the  vinleuce  of  his 
measures,  and  that,  as  he  aimed  at  nothing  but  the 
liberty  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  obtaining  of 
Elizabeth's  consent  to  his  marriage,  he  could  not 
justly  reproach  himself  as  a  rebel  and  a  traitor.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that,  considering  the  queen's 
vigour  and  spirit,  the  scheme,  if  successful,  mast 
finally  have  ended  in  dethroning  her ;  and  her  au- 
thority was  here  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger. 

The  conspiracy  hitherto  had  entirely  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Secretary  Cecil, 
who  now  bore  the  title  of  Lord  Burleigh.  It  was 
from  another  attempt  of  Norfolk's,  that  they  first 
obtained  a  hint,  which,  being  diligently  (raced,  led 
at  last  to  a  full  discovery.  Mary  had  intended  to 
send  a  sum  of  money  to  Lord  Herries,  and  her  par- 
tisans in  Scotland  ;  and  Norfolk  undertook  to  have 
it  delivered  to  Bannister,  a  servant  of  his,  at  that 
lime  in  the  north,  who  was  to  find  sonic  expedient 
for  conveying  it  to  Lord"  Herries.  He  entrusted 
the  money  to  a  servant  who  was  not  in  the  secret, 
and  told  him,  that  the  bag  contained  a  sum  of  money 
in  silver,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  Bannister  with 
a  letter:  but  the  servant  conjecturing,  from  the 
weight  and  size  of  the  bag,  that  it  was  full  of  gold, 
carried  the  letter  to  Burleigh ;  who  immediately 
ordered  Bannister,  Barker,  and  Ilicford,  the  duke's 
secretary,  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and  to  undergo  a 
severe  examination.  Torture,  or  the  fear  of  it, 
made  them  confess  the  whole  truth;  and  as  Hic- 
ford,  though  ordered  to  burn  all  papers,  had  care- 
fully kept  them  concealed  under  the  mats  of  the 
dukc'i  chamber,  and  under  the  tiles  of  the  house, 
full  evidence  now  appeared  against  his  master.  Nor- 
folk himself,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  dii- 
covcrics  made  by  bis  servants,  was  brought  before 


the  council ;  and  though  exhorted  to  atone  for  his 
guilt  by  a  full  confession,  he  persisted  in  denying 
every  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  The  queen 
always  declared,  that,  if  he  had  given  her  this  proof 
of  his  sincere  repentance,  she  would  have  pardoned 
all  his  former  offences  ;  but  finding  him  obstinate, 
she  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  hiin 
to  be  brought  to  his  trial.  The  bishop  of  Ross  had, 
on  some  suspicion,  been  committed  to  custody  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  Norfolk's  guilt;  and  every  ex- 
pedient was  employed  to  make  him  reveal  his  share 
in  the  conspiracy.  He  at  first  insisted  on  his  pri- 
vilege ;  but  he  was  told,  that  as  his  mistress  was  no 
longer  a  sovereign,  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  an 
ambassador,  and  that,  even  if  that  character  were 
allowed,  it  did  not  warrant  him  in  conspiring  against 
the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resided.  As  he 
still  refused  to  answer  interrogatories,  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  confession  made  by  Norfolk's  ser- 
vants, after  which  he  no  longer  scrupled  to  make  a 
full  discovery;  and  his  evidence  put  the  guilt  of 
thrt  nobleman  beyond  all  question. 

A  jury  of  twenty-five  peers  unanimously  passed 
sentence  upon  him.  The  trial  was  quite  regular, 
even  according  to  the  strict  rules  observed  at  pre- 
sent in  these  matters  ;  except  that  the  witnesses 
gave  not  their  evidence  in  court,  and  were  not  con- 
fronted with  the  prisoner  :  a  laudable  practice, 
which  was  not  at  that  time  observed  in  trials  for 
high  treason. 

Some  of  our  historians  have  descanted  on  this 
trial  as  having  been  conducted  with  more  than  the 
usualatrocity  of  theage;  the  following  remarksby  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  may  howeverbc  considered  as  just. 
"  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  ancient  trials, 
will  be  owned,  by  all  who  have  attempted  it,  to  be 
no  easy  undertaking.  Our  accounts  of  them  are 
often  deficient ;  still  oftener  unsatisfactory,  from 
the  popular  manner  in  which  they  are  composed, 
and  their  want  of  the  legal  phraseology,  which, 
though  it  perplexes  the  general  reader,  yet,  by  its 
precision  and  permanence,  enables  a  lawyer  either 
then  or  afterwards  to  make  an  intelligible  transla- 
tion of  it  into  common  speech.  To  the  difficulties 
arising  from  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  added, 
that  the  rules  of  evidence  (to  say  nothing  of  other 
principles  of  law)  w^hich  were  then  observed  were 
often  diametrically  opposite  to  those  now  accounted 
inviolable  ;  our  ancestors  being  sometimes  accus- 
tomed to  jumble  together,  undiscerningly,  all  kinds 
and  degrees  of  proof;  while  we,  rushing  to  the  con- 
trary extreme,  by  our  rigorous  maxims  have  ex- 
cluded very  valuable  information.  In  considering 
a  trial  of  ancient  times,  we  ought  to  reserve  our 
censure  for  cases  in  which  cither  the  inviolable  and 
unchangeable  principles  of  reason,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity were  violated,  or  where  the  rules  of  law,  as 
they  were  understood,  and  as  they  were  practised  to- 
wards men  in  general,  were,  in  defiance  of  even- 
handed  justice,  withheld  from  some  individuals." 
He  adds  in  a  note,  "  I  should  not  have  said  so  much 
on  a  legal  proceeding,  if  I  had  not  been  compelled, 
in  some  degree,  to  dissent  from  one  of  the  most  va- 
luable, and,  I  must  add,  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
v/orks  of  this  age, — Mr.  Phillips's  abriiigment  of 
the  State  Trials,  which  wants  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  equal  merit.  That  want  may  not  in- 
deed be  soon  supplied  ;  for  it  is  the  work  of  a  man 
who  surveys  the  most  contested,  the  most  obscure, 
and  the  most  bloody  proceedings  in  our  history, 
with  the  sagacity,  probity,  and  sincerity  of  the 
wisest  magistrate. 
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"  I  rather  agree,  however,  with  Mr.  Hume,  who  con- 
siders the  proceedings  against  Norfolk  as  consider- 
ably justified  by  the  ordinary         tice  of  the  age." 

The  queen  still  hesitated  concerning  Norfolk's 
execution,  whether  that  she  was  really  moved  by 
friendship  and  compassion  towards  a  peer  of  that 
rank  and  merit,  or  that,  affecting  the  praise  of 
clemency,  she  only  put  on  the  appearance  of  these 
sentiments.  Twice  she  signed  a  warrant  for  his 
execution,  and  twice  revoked  the  fatal  sentence  ; 
and  though  her  ministers  and  counsellors  pushed 
her  to  rigour,  she  still  appeared  irresolute  and  un- 
determined. After  four  months'  hesitation,  a  par- 
liament was  assembled ;  and  the  commons  addressed 
her,  in  strong  terms,  for  the  execution  of  the  duke  ; 
a  sanction,  which,  when  added  to  the  greatness  and 
certainty  of  his  guilt,  would,  she  thought,  justify,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  mankind,  her  severity  against  that 
nobleman.  Norfolk  died  with  calmness  and  con- 
stancy ;  and  though  he  cleared  himself  of  any  dis- 
loyal intentions  against  the  queen's  authority,  he 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  sentence  by  which 
he  suffered.  That  we  may  relate  together  affairs  of 
a  similar  nature,  we  shall  mention,  that  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  being  delivered  up  to  the  queen  by 
the  regent  of  Scotland,  was  also,  a  few  months  after, 
brought  to  the  scaflfold  for  his  rebellion. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  transaction,  from 
Lingard,  will  exemplify  the  still  barbarous  manners 
of  the  age.  "  To  add  to  the  sorrow  of  the  captive 
queen  (Mary  of  Scotland),  the  executions  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk  in  England,  and  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland,  were  followed  by  that 
of  her  chivalrous  and  devoted  adherent  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  Morton,  who  during  his  exile  in 
England,  had  received  many  favours  from  the  earl, 
pretended  to  be  his  friend:  a  negotiation  was 
opened  between  the  countess  and  William  Douglas, 
the  keeper  of  the  prisoner  :  and  two  thousand  pounds, 
the  stipulated  price  for  his  ransom,  was  deposited  at 
Antwerp.  Whether  it  was  paid  or  not  is  unknown  : 
but  Morton  treated,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  En- 
glish government,  and  accepted  from  Elizabeth  an 
equal,  perhaps  a  larger,  sum.  After  a  confinement 
of  two  years  and  a  half,  the  earl  was  libernted  from 
the  castle  of  Lochlevin,  and  conveyed  on  board  a 
vessel  to  proceed,  he  was  told,  towards  Flauders. 
To  his  surprise,  he  soon  found  himself  in  the  har- 
bour of  Berwick ;  was  conducted  thence  to  York, 
and  beheaded  without  a  trial,  in  virtue  of  an  act  of 
attainder.  On  the  scaffold  he  refused  the  aid  of  the 
clergyman,  professed  himself  a  catholic,  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  satisfactorily  answered  every 
charge  against  him,  in  his  letter  to  the  council." 

The  queen  of  Scots  was  either  the  occasion  or  the 
cause  of  all  these  disturbances  ;  but  as  she  was  a 
sovereign  princess,  and  might  reasonably,  from  the 
harsh  treatment  which  she  had  met  with,  think  her- 
self entitled  to  use  any  expedient  for  her  relief, 
Elizabeth  durst  not,  as  yet,  form  any  resolution  of 
proceeding  to  extremities  against  her.  She  only 
sent  Lord  Delawar,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  to  espostulate  with  her, 
and  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  those  parts  of  her 
conduct  which,  from  the  beginning  of  her  life,  had 
given  displeasure  to  Elizabeth  :  her  assuming  the 
arms  of  England,  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  intending  to  marry  Norfolk  without  the 
queen's  consent,  concurring  in  the  northern  rebel- 
lion, practising  with  Rodolphi  to  engage  the  king 
of  Spain  in  an  invasion  of  England,  procuring  the 
pope's  bull  of  excommunication,  and  allowing  her 


friends  abroad  to  give  her  the  title  of  queen  of  Eng 
land.  Mary  justified  herself  from  the  several  articles 
of  the  charge,  either  by  the  denying  the  facts  im- 
puted to  her,  or  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others. 
But  the  queen  was  little  satisfied  with  her  apology ; 
and  the  parliament  was  so  enraged  against  her,  that 
the  commons  made  a  direct  application  for  her  im- 
mediate trial  and  execution.  They  employed  some 
topics  derived  from  practice  and  reason,  and  the 
laws  of  nations ;  but  the  chief  stress  was  laid  on 
passages  and  examples  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  if  considered  as  a  general  rule  of  conduct 
(an  intention  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose), 
would  lead  to  consequences  destructive  of  all  prin- 
ciples of  humanity  and  morality.  Matters  were 
here  carried  further  than  Elizabeth  intended ;  and 
that  princess,  satisfied  with  showing  Mary  the  dis- 
position of  the  nation,  sent  to  the  house  her  express 
commands  not  to  deal  any  further  at  present  in  the 
affair  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Nothing  could  be  a 
stronger  proof,  that  the  puritanical  interest  prevailed 
in  the  house,  than  the  intemperate  use  of  authorities 
derived  from  Scripture,  especially  from  the  Old 
Testament;  and  the  queen  was  so  little  a  lover  of 
that  sect,  that  she  was  not  likely  to  make  any  con- 
cession merely  in  deference  to  their  solicitation. 
She  showed,  this  session,  her  disapprobation  of  their 
schemes  in  another  remarkable  instance.  The  com- 
mons had  passed  two  bills  for  regulating  ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies ;  but  she  sent  them  an  imperious 
message,  and  stopped  all  further  proceedings  in 
those  matters. 

But  though  Elizabeth  would  not  carry  matters  to 
such  extremities  against  Mary,  as  were  recommended 
by  the  parliament,  she  was  alarmed  at  the  great  in- 
terest and  the  restless  spirit  of  that  princess,  as  well 
as  her  close  connexions  with  Spain ;  and  she 
thought  it  necessary  both  to  increase  the  rigour 
and  strictness  of  her  confinement,  and  to  follow 
maxims  different  from  those  which  she  had  hitherto 
pursued  in  her  management  of  Scotland.  That 
kingdom  remained  still  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  The 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  commanded  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  had  declared  for  Mary;  and  the  lords  of 
that  party,  encouraged  by  his  countenance,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  capital,  and  carried  on  a 
vigorous  war  against  the  regent.  By  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  inroad,  they  seized  that  nobleman  at 
Stirling  :  but  finding  that  his  friends,  sallying  from 
the  castle,  were  likely  to  rescue  him,  they  instantly 
put  him  to  death.  The  earl  of  Marr  was  chosen 
regent  in  his  room;  and  found  the  same  difficulties 
in  the  government  of  that  divided  country. 

Lingard  here  introduces  the  following  facts  which 
Hume  in  a  previous  note  had  said  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  after  the  composition  of  his  history  : — 

"  The  queen,  that  she  might  escape  the  infamy  of 
dipping  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  nearest  rela- 
tion, and  presumptive  heir,  dispatched  Killigrew  to 
Edinburgh,  ostensibly  to  hasten  the  accord  between 
the  regent  and  Mary's  adherents  in  the  castle,  in 
reality,  '  uppon  singular  trust,  and  a  matter  of  farr 
greater  moment,  wherein  all  secresy  and  circum- 
spection was  to  be  used.'  That  matter  was  to  pro- 
cure the  death  of  the  Scottish  queen  by  the  hands 
of  her  own  subjects.  But  he  was  warned  not  to 
commit  his  sovereign,  as  if  the  proposal  came  from 
her.  He  was  to  assure  himself  of  the  real  disposi- 
tion of  the  regent,  of  the  earl  of  Morton,  and  the 
other  lords ;  to  earn  the  confidence  of  those  whom 
he  found  most  apt ;  to  lament  before  them,  that 
Mary  wras  not  where  she  might  be  justiy  e7<ecuted 
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for  hor  crimes ;  and  to  work  on  their  hopes  and 
fears,  till  he  should  draw  from  them  some  expression, 
which  might  lead  him  to  suggest  the  object  of  his 
mission,  but  as  of  himself,  and  merely  as  a  passing 
thought.  If  it  were  entertained,  he  was  authorized 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the  following  basis ;  that 
Elizabeth  should  deliver  Mary  to  the  king's  lords, 
'  to  receave  that  she  had  deserved  thcr  by  ordre  of 
justice;'  and  that  they  should  deliver  their  children 
or  nearest  kindred  to  Elizabeth  as  securities;  '  that 
no  furder  perill  should  ensue  by  hir  escapyng,  or 
setting  hyr  up  agen  :  for  otherwise  to  liave  hir,  and 
to  keep  was  over  all  other  things  the  most  dan- 
gerous.' 

"  Such  was  the  delicate  and  important  trust  con- 
fided to  the  prudence  and  fidelity  of  Killigrew.  If 
we  may  believe  him,  his  heart  revolted  from  the 
commission  ;  though  his  fear  of  the  royal  displeasure 
compelled  him  to  accept  it.  But  the  regent  IMarr 
was  nut  of  a  character  to  pander  to  the  jealousies  or 
resentments  of  the  English  queen.  His  object  was 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  unhappy  country,  and 
to  rally  all  true  Scotsmen  round  the  standard  of  his 
royal  pupil,  on  the  ground  that  if  Mary  sho\ild  ever 
recover  her  liberty,  the  mother  and  son  might 
easily  reconcile  their  respectiyo  interests.  With 
this  view  he  had  sent  back  to  England  Randolph, 
the  late  envoy,  whose  policy  it  had  been  to  perpe- 
tuate dissension,  by  tampering  at  the  same  time 
with  the  two  opposite  parties  ;  and  he  now  concluded, 
with  the  queen's  lords,  a  private  treaty  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  While  arrange- 
ments were  making  for  its  publication  and  e.\ocu- 
tion,  he  visited  the  earl  of  Morton  at  Dalkeith. 
Here  he  felt  himself  suddenly  indisposed  ;  rode  im- 
mediately to  Stirling,  and  in  a  few  days  expired. 
His  friends  attributed  his  death  to  poison. 

"  At  the  election  of  the  next  regent,  Killigrew 
employed  the  English  interest  in  favour  of  Morton, 
the  most  determined  enemy  of  Mary,  and  the  tried 
friend  of  the  English  ministers.  The  moment  he 
was  chosen,  he  pursued  a  very  dififerent  policy  from 
that  of  his  predecessor.  Having  prevailed,  through 
the  persuasion  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  Hamiltons  and 
Gordons  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  he  demanded 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh. Kirkaldy,  Hume,  and  Maitland,  the  lords 
who  held  it,  refused  to  place  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  their  enemies;  and  Drury,  marshal  of  Berwick, 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Leith  with  an  English  army 
and  battering  train  to  enforce  submission.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  besieged  by  a  messenger,  and  Mary 
by  an  ambassador,  solicited  aid  in  men  and  money 
from  the  French  king.  Charles  replied,  that  cir- 
cumstances compelled  him  to  refuse  the  request. 
Should  he  grant  it,  Elizabeth  would  immediately 
•end  a  fleet  to  the  relief  of  La  Rocbelle. 

"  After  a  siege  of  thirty-four  days  the  castle  was 
•urrcndered  to  Drury  and  the  queen  of  England,  on 
condition  that  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  should  be  at 
her  disposal.  She  ordered  both  to  be  delivered  to 
the  rcgpnt;  and  in  a  few  days  Maitland  died  of 
poison  :  whether  it  was  administered  to  him  by  order 
>f  .Morton,  aji  the  queen  of  Scots  asserts,  or  had 
occn  taken  by  himkclf  to  elude  the  malice  of  his 
enemiei.  His  gallant  associate  Kirkaldy  suffered 
•oon  after  the  punishment  of  a  traitor.  The  latter 
was  esteemed  the  best  soldier,  the  former  the  most 
nhle  statesman,  in  Scotland  :  but  both,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  age,  had  repeatedly  veered  from 
one  partv  Uj  ihe  other,  without  regard  to  honesty  or 
loyally  ;   and  .Maitland    had    been   justly  attainted  | 


by  parliament  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley." 

The  events  which  happened  in  France  were  not 
so  agreeable  to  the  queen's  interests  and  inclina- 
tions. The  fallacious  pacifications,  which  had  been 
so  often  made  with  the  hugonots,  gave  them  reason 
to  suspect  the  present  intentions  of  the  court;  and, 
after  all  the  other  leaders  of  that  party  were  deceived 
into  a  dangerous  credulity,  the  sagacious  admiral 
still  remained  doubtful  and  uncertain.  But  his 
suspicions  were  at  last  overcome,  partly  by  the  pro- 
found dissimulation  of  Charles,  partly  by  his  own 
earnest  desire  to  end  the  miseries  of  France,  and 
return  again  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  towards 
his  prince  and  country.  He  considered  besides, 
that  as  the  former  violent  conduct  of  the  court  had 
ever  met  with  such  fatal  success,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  a  prince,  who  had  newly  come  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, and  appeared  not  to  be  rivetted  in  any 
dangerous  animosities  or  prejudices,  would  be  in- 
duced to  govern  himself  by  more  moderate  maxims. 
And  as  Charles  was  young,  was  of  a  passionate, 
hasty  temper,  and  addicted  to  pleasure,  such  deep 
perfidy  seemed  either  remote  from  his  character,  or 
difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  be  so  uniformly 
supported  by  him.  Moved  by  these  considerations, 
the  admiral,  the  queen  of  Navarre,  and  all  the 
hugonots,  began  to  repose  themselves  in  full  se- 
curity, and  gave  credit  to  the  treacherous  carssses 
and  professions  of  the  French  court.  Elizabeth 
herself,  notwithstanding  her  great  experience  and 
penetration,  entertained  not  the  least  distrust  of 
Charles's  sincerity ;  and  being  pleased  to  find  her 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Guise  removed  from  all  au- 
thority, and  to  observe  an  animosity  every  day 
growing  between  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchb, 
she  concluded  a  defensive  league  with  the  former, 
and  regarded  this  alliance  as  an  invincible  barrier 
to  her  throne.  Walsingham,  her  ambassador,  sent 
her  over,  by  every  courier,  the  most  satisfactory  ac- 
counts of  tlie  honour,  and  plain-dealing,  and  fidelity 
of  that  perfidious  prince. 

The  better  to  blind  the  jealous  hugonots,  and 
draw  their  leaders  into  the  snare  prepared  for  them, 
Charles  offered  his  sister,  Margaret,  in  marriage  to 
the  prince  of  Navarre  ;  and  the  admiral,  with  all 
the  considerable  nobility  of  the  party,  had  come  to 
Paris,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  these 
nuptials,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  finally,  if  not 
compose  the  differences,  at  least  appease  the  bloody 
animosity  of  the  two  religions.  The  queen  of  Na- 
varre was  poisoned  by  orders  from  the  court ;  the 
admiral  was  dangerously  wounded  by  an  assassin  : 
yet  Charles,  redoubling  his  dissimulation,  was  still 
able  to  retain  the  hugonot)-  in  their  security;  till, 
on  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  a  few  days  after 
the  marriage,  the  signal  was  given  for  a  general 
massacre  of  those  religionists,  and  the  king  himself, 
in  ]iersi)n,  led  the  way  to  these  assassinations.  The 
hatred  long  entertained  by  the  Parisians  against 
the  protestants,  made  them  second,  without  any 
preparation,  the  fury  of  the  court;  and  persons  of 
cTery  condition,  age,  and  sex,  suspected  of  any 
propensity  to  that  religicm,  were  involved  in  an  un 
distinguished  ruin.  The  admiral,  his  son-in-law 
Tcligni,  Soubize,  Rochefouci.ult,  Pardaillon,  Piles, 
Lavardin,  men  who,  during  the  late  wars,  had  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  the  most  heroic  actions,  were 
miserably  butchered,  without  resistance;  the  streets 
()[  Paris  flowed  with  blood;  and  the  people  more 
enraged  than  satiated  with  their  cruelty,  as  if  re 
pining  that  death  bad  saved  the  victims  from  further 
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insult,  exercised  on  their  dead  bodies  all  the  rage  of 
the  most  licentious  brutality.  About  five  hundred 
gentlemen  and  men  of  rank  perished  in  this  mas- 
sacre, and  near  ten  thousand  of  inferior  condition. 
Orders  were  instantly  dispatched  to  all  the  pro- 
vinces for  a  like  general  execution  of  the  protes- 
tants  ;  and  in  Rouen,  Lyons,  and  many  other  cities, 
the  people  emulated  the  fury  of  the  capital.  Even 
the  murder  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  prince  of 
Conde,  had  been  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Guise ; 
but  Charles,  softened  by  the  amiable  manners  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  hoping  that  these  young 
princes  might  easily  be  converted  to  the  catholic 
faith,  determined  to  spare  their  lives,  though  he 
obliged  them  to  purchase  their  safety  by  a  seeming 
change  of  their  religion. 

Dr.  Lingard,  who,  as  a  catholic  writer,  is  anxious 
to  excuse  the  professors  of  his  creed  in  this  most 
barbarous  transaction,  in  speaking  of  the  numbers 
who  fell  victims  to  it,  says,  "  Of  the  number  of  the 
victims  in  all  these  towns*  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
with  certainty.  Among  the  huguenot  writers,  Pe- 
refix  reckons  100,000,  Sully  70,000,  Thuanus  30,000, 
La  Popeliniere  20,000,  the  reformed  martyrologist 
15,000,  and  Masson  10,000.  But  the  martyrolo- 
gist adopted  a  measure,  which  may  enable  us  to 
form  a  probable  conjecture.  He  procured  from  the 
ministers  in  the  different  towns,  where  massacres 
had  taken  place,  lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  had  suffered,  or  were  supposed  to  have  suffered. 
He  published  the  result  in  1582,  and  the  reader  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  all  France  he  could 
discover  the  names  of  no  more  than  786  persons. 
Perhaps,  if  we  double  that  number,  we  shall  not  be 
far  from  the  real  amount." 

Such  is  Dr.  Lingard's  opinion ;  but  we  think  an 
account  taken  under  such  circumstances  can  be  no 
criterion.  An  unauthorized  individual  of  a  pro- 
scribed and  dreaded  sect  making  inquiries  on  a 
subject  full  of  danger,  to  people  struck  into  the 
most  abject  state,  that  such  a  terrible  and  sudden 
event  could  produce,  was  not  likely  to  gain  any  in- 
formation worth  noticing. 

Charles,  (we  now  return  to  Hume,)  in  order  to 
cover  this  barbarous  perfidy,  pretended  that  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  hugonots  to  seize  his  person  had  been 
suddenly  detected ;  and  that  he  had  been  necessi- 
tated, for  his  own  defence,  to  proceed  to  this  severity 
against  them.  He  sent  orders  to  Fenelon,  his  am- 
bassador in  England,  to  ask  an  audience,  and  to 
give  Elizabeth  this  account  of  the  late  transaction. 
That  minister,  a  man  of  probity,  abhorred  the 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  his  court ;  and  even 
scrupled  not  to  declare,  that  he  was  now  ashamed 
to  bear  the  name  of  Frenchman  :  yet  he  was  obliged 
to  obey  his  orders,  and  make  use  of  the  apology 
which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  He  met  with 
that  reception  from  all  the  courtiers,  which  he  knew, 
the  conduct  of  his  master  had  so  well  merited.  No- 
thing could  be  more  awful  and  affectiug  than  the 
solemnity  of  his  audience.  A  melancholy  sorrow 
sat  on  every  face  :  silence,  as  in  the  dead  of  night, 
reigned  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  royal  apart- 
ment: the  courtiers  and  ladies,  clad  in  deep  mourn- 
ing, were  ranged  on  each  side,  and  allowed  him  to 
pass,  without  affording  him  one  salute  or  favourable 
look ;  till  he  was  admitted  to  the  queen  herself. 
That  princess  received  him  with  a  more  easy,  if 
not  a  more  gracious  countenance;  and  heard  his 
apology,  without  discovering  any  visible  symptoms 
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of  indignation.  She  then  told  him,  that  though, 
on  the  first  rumour  of  this  dreadful  intelligence 
she  had  been  astonished  that  so  many  brave  men 
and  loyal  subjects,  who  rested  secure  on  the  faith  of 
their  sovereign,  should  have  been  suddenly  butchered 
in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  she  had  hitherto  sus- 
pended her  judgment,  till  further  and  more  certain 
information  should  be  brought  her :  that  the  ac- 
count which  he  had  given,  even  if  founded  on  no 
mistake  or  bad  information,  though  it  might  allevi- 
ate, would  by  no  means  remove  the  blame  of  the 
king's  counsellors,  or  justify  the  strange  irregularity 
of  their  proceedings :  that  the  same  force  which, 
without  resistance,  had  massacred  so  many  defence- 
less men,  could  easily  have  secured  their  persons, 
and  have  reserved  them  for  a  trial,  and  for  punish- 
ment, by  a  legal  sentence,  which  would  have  dis- 
tinguished the  innocent  from  the  guilty  :  that  the 
admiral,  in  particular,  being  dangerously  wounded, 
and  environed  by  the  guards  of  the  king,  on  whose 
protection  he  seemed  entirely  to  rely,  had  no  means  of 
escape,  and  might  surely,  before  his  death,  have  been 
convicted  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him  :  that  it  was 
more  worthy  of  a  sovereign  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hands  the  sword  of  justice,  than  to  commit  it  to 
bloody  murderers,  who  being  the  declared  and  mor- 
tal enemies  of  the  persons  accused,  employed  it 
without  mercy  and  without  distinction  :  that  if  these 
sentiments  were  just,  even  supposing  the  conspi- 
racy of  the  protestants  to  be  real,  how  much  more 
so,  if  that  crime  was  a  calumny  of  their  enemies,  in- 
vented for  their  destruction?  That  if,  upon  inquiry, 
the  innocence  of  these  unhappy  victims  should  after- 
wards appear,  it  was  the  king's  duty  to  turn  his 
vengeance  on  their  defamers,  who  had  thus  cruelly 
abused  his  confidence,  had  murdered  so  many  of  his 
brave  subjects,  and  had  done  what  in  them  lay  to 
cover  him  with  everlasting  hishonour  :  and  that  for 
her  part,  she  should  form  her  judgment  of  his  in- 
tentions by  his  subsequent  conduct ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  should  act  as  desired  by  the  ambassador, 
and  rather  pity  than  blame  his  master  for  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  he  had  been  carried. 

Elizabeth  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dangerous  si- 
tuation in  which  she  now  stood.  In  the  massacre  of 
Paris,  she  saw  the  result  of  that  general  conspiracy, 
formed  for  the  extermination  of  the  protestants ; 
and  she  knew  that  she  herself,  as  the  head  and  pro- 
tectress of  the  new  religion,  was  exposed  to  the  ut- 
most fury  and  resentment  of  the  catholics.  The 
violence  and  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  another  branch  of  the  same  conspi- 
racy ;  and  as  Charles  and  Philip,  two  princes  nearly 
allied  in  perfidy  and  barbarity  as  well  as  in  bigotry, 
had  now  laid  aside  their  pretended  quarrel,  and  had 
avowed  the  most  entire  friendship,  she  had  reason, 
as  soon  as  they  had  appeased  their  domestic  commo- 
tions, to  dread  the  effects  of  their  united  counsels. 
The  duke  of  Guise  also,  and  his  family,  whom 
Charles,  in  order  to  deceive  the  admiral,  had  hitherto 
kept  at  a  distance,  had  now  acquired  an  open  and 
entire  ascendant  in  the  court  of  France  ;  and  she 
was  sensible  that  these  princes,  from  personal  as 
well  as  political  reasons,  were  her  declared  and  im- 
placable enemies.  The  queen  of  Scots,  their  near 
relation  and  close  confederate,  was  the  pretender  lo 
her  throne ;  and,  though  detained  in  custody,  waa 
actuated  by  a  restless  spirit,  and,  besides  her  fo 
reign  allies,  possessed  numerous  and  zealous  parti 
sans  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  For  these  reasons, 
Elizabeth  thought  it  more  prudent  not  to  reject  all 
commerce  with  the  French  monarch,  but  still  to 
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listen  to  the  professions  of  fricuJship  which  he 
made  her.  She  allowed  even  the  negotiations  to  be 
renewed  for  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Alenfon, 
Charles's  third  brother  :  those  with  the  duke  of 
Anjuu  had  already  been  broken  off.  She  sent  the  carl 
of  Worcester  to  assist  in  her  name  at  the  baptism  of 
a  young  princess,  born  to  Charles;  but  before  she 
agreed  to  give  him  this  last  mark  of  condescension, 
she  thought  it  becoming  her  dignity,  to  renew  her 
expressions  of  blame,  and  even  of  detestation,  against 
the  cruelties  exercised  on  his  protectant  subjects. 
Meanwhile,  she  prepared  herself  for  that  attack 
which  seemed  to  threaten  her  from  the  combined 
power  and  violence  of  the  Romanists  :  she  fortified 
Portsmouth,  put  her  fleet  in  order,  exercised  her 
militia,  cultivated  popularity  with  her  subjects, 
acted  with  vigour  for  the  further  reduction  of  Scot- 
land under  obedience  to  the  young  king,  and 
renewed  her  alliance  with  the  German  princes,  who 
were  no  less  alarmed  than  herself  at  these  trea- 
cherous and  sanguinary  measures,  so  universally 
embraced  by  the  catholics. 

But  though  Elizabeth  cautiously  avoided  coming 
to  extremities  with   Charles,  the  greatest   security 
that  she  possessed  against  his  violence  was  derived 
from  the  difficulties  which  the  obstinate   resistance 
of  the  hugonots  still  created  to  him.     Such  of  that 
sect  as  lived  near  the  frontiers,  immediately,  on  the 
first  news  of  the  massacres,  fled  into  England,  Ger- 
many, or  Switzerland;  where  they  excited  the  com- 
passion   and  indignation    of  the    protcstants,  and 
prepared  themselves,  with  increased  forces,  and  re- 
doubled zeal,  to  return  into  France,  and  avenge  the 
treacherous  slaughter  of  their  brethren.     Those  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom,   took  shelter  in 
'he  nearest  garrisons  occupied  by   the    hugonots; 
and  finding,  that  they  could  repose  no  faith   in  ca- 
pitulations, and  expect   no   clemency,  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves  to  the   last  extremity. 
The  sect,   which  Charles  had  hoped  at  one  blow  to 
exterminate,  had  now  an  army  of  eighteen  thousand 
men  on  foot,  and  possessed,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  above    a  hundred   cities,  castles,  or  for- 
tresses ;  nor  could  that  prince  deem  himself  secure 
from  the  invasion  threatened   him  by  all  the  other 
protcstants  in  Europe.     The  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  were  roused  to  such  a  pitch  of  resentment, 
that  they  offered  to  levy  an   army  of  twenty-two 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  transport 
them  into  France,  and  to  maintain  them  six  months 
at  their  own  charge:  but  Elizabeth,  who  was  cautious 
in  her  measures,  and  who  feared  to  inflame  further 
the  cjuarrel  between  the  two  religions  by  these  dan- 
gerous cnuades,  refused  her  consent,  and  moderated 
the  zeal  of  her  subjects.     The  German  princes,  less 
political  or  more   secure  from  the    resentment   of 
France,   forwarded   the  levies  made  by  the  protcs- 
tants ;  and  the  young  prince  of  Conde,   having  es- 
caped from  court,   put  himself  at  the   head  of  these 
trrwps,  and  prepared  to  invade  the  kingdom.     The 
duke  of  Alcnijon,  the  king   of  Nayarre,  the  family 
of  .Montmorency,  and  many  considerable  men  even 
am<ing  the  catholics,  displeased,  cither  on  a  private 
or  public  account,  with  the  measures  of  the  court, 
favoured  the  progress  of  the  hugonots;  and   every 
lbia((  relapsed  into  confusion.     The   king,   instead 
of  repenting  his  violent  counsels,  which  had  brought 
matters  to  such   extremities,  called  aloud   for  new 
violences ;    nor  could  even   the    mortal   distemper 
under  which  be  laboured,   moderate   the  rage  and 
aniinuiity  by    which   he   was    actuated.     He   died 
withoal  maie  iMue,  at  the  age  of  twenty-flve  yean  ; 


a  primce,  whose  character,  containing  that  unusual 
mixture  of  <lissimulation  and  ferocity,  of  quick  ro- 
soutmt-ut  and  unrelenting  vengeance,  executed  the 
greatest  mischiefs,  and  threatened  still  worse,  both 
to  his  native  country  and  to  all  Europe. 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  who  had,  some  time  before, 
been  elected  king  of  Poland,  no  sooner  heard  of  his 
brother's  death,  than  he  hastened  to  take  possession 
of  the  throne  of  France  as  Henry  the  Third;  and 
found  the  kingdom  not  only  involved  in  the  greatest 
present  disorders,  but  exposed  to  infirmities,  for 
which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  provide  any 
suitable  remedy.  The  people  were  divided  into  two 
theological  factions,  furious  from  their  zeal,  and 
mutually  enraged  from  the  injuries  which  they  had 
committed  or  suffered ;  and  as  all  faith  had  been 
violated  and  moderation  banished,  it  seemed  im- 
practicable to  find  any  terms  of  composition  between 
them.  Each  party  had  devoted  itself  to  leaders, 
whose  commands  had  more  authority  than  the  will 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  even  the  catholics,  to  whom 
the  king  was  attached,  were  entirely  conducted  by 
the  counsels  of  Guise  and  his  family.  The  religious 
connexions  had,  on  both  sides,  superseded  the  civil; 
or  rather  (for  men  will  always  be  guided  by  present 
interest),  two  empires  being  secretly  formed  in  the 
kingdom,  every  individual  was  engaged  by  new 
views  of  interest  to  follow  those  leaders,  to  whom, 
during  the  course  of  past  convulsions,  he  had  been 
indebted  for  his  honours  and  preferment. 

Henry,  observing  the  low  condition  of  the  crown, 
had  laid  a  scheme  for  restoring  his  own  authority, 
by  acting  as  umpire  between  the  parties,  by  mode- 
rating their  differences,  and  by  reducing  both  to  a 
dependence  upon  himself.  He  possessed  all  the 
talents  of  dissimulation  requisite  for  the  execution 
of  this  delicate  plan  ;  but  being  deficient  in  vigour, 
application,  and  sound  judgment,  instead  of  ac- 
quiring a  superiority  over  both  factions,  he  lost  the 
confidence  of  both,  and  taught  the  partisans  of  each 
to  adhere  still  more  closely  to  their  particular  lead- 
ers, whom  they  found  more  cordial  and  sincere  in 
the  cause  which  they  espoused.  The  hugonots  were 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a  German  army 
under  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Prince  Casimir;  but 
much  more  by  the  credit  and  personal  virtues  of  the 
king  of  Navarre,  who,  having  fled  from  court,  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  that  formidable  party. 
Henry,  in  prosecution  of  his  plan,  entered  into  a 
composition  with  them;  and  being  desircus  of  pre- 
serving a  balance  between  the  sects,  he  granted 
them  peace  on  the  most  advantageous  conditions. 
Tiiis  was  the  fifth  general  peace  made  with  the 
hugonots;  but  though  it  was  no  more  sincere  on  the 
part  of  the  court  than  any  of  the  former,  it  gave  the 
highest  disgust  to  the  catholics ;  and  affi)rded  the 
duke  of  Guise  the  desired  pretence  of  declaiming 
against  the  measures,  and  maxims,  and  conduct  of 
the  king. 

That  artful  and  bold  leader  took  thence  an  occa- 
si(m  of  reducing  his  partv  into  a  more  formed  and 
regular  body  ;  and  he  laid  the  first  foundations  of 
tlie  famous  League,  which,  without  paying  any  re- 
gard to  the  royal  authority,  aimed  at  the  entire  sup- 
])ression  of  the  hugonots.  Such  was  the  unhappy 
condition  of  France  from  the  jiast  severities  and 
violent  conduct  of  its  princes,  that  toleration  could 
no  longer  be  admitted ;  and  concession  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  which  would  probably  have  appeased 
the  reformers,  excited  the  greatest  resentment  m 
the  catholics.  Henry,  in  order  to  divert  the  forct- 
of   the  league  from  himself,   and  even  to  elude  its 
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efforts  against  the  hugonots,  declared  himself  the 
nead  of  that  seditious  confederacy,  and  took  the 
field  as  leader  of  the  Romanists.  But  his  dilatory 
and  feeble  measures  betrayed  his  reluctance  to  the 
undertaking  ;  and  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts 
he  concluded  a  new  peace,  which,  though  less  fa- 
vourable than  the  former  to  the  protestants,  gave 
uo  contentment  to  the  catholics.  Mutual  diffidence 
still  prevailed  between  the  parties ;  the  king's  mo- 
deration was  suspicious  to  both ;  each  faction  con- 
tinued to  fortify  itself  against  that  breach,  which, 
they  foresaw,  must  speedily  ensue ;  theological  con- 
troversy daily  whetted  the  animosity  of  the  sects ; 
and  every  private  injury  became  the  ground  of  a 
public  quarrel. 

The  king,  hoping  by  his  artifice  and  subtlety,  to 
allure  the  nation  into  a  love  of  pleasure  and  repose, 
was  himself  caught  in  the  snare ;  and,  sinking  into 
a  dissolute  indolence,  wholly  lost  the  esteem,  and, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  affections  of  his  people. 
Instead  of  advancing  such  men  of  character  and 
abilities  as  were  neuters  between  these  dangerous 
factions,  he  gave  all  his  confidence  to  young  agree- 
able favourites,  who,  unable  to  prop  his  falling  au- 
thority, leaned  entirely  upon  it,  and  inflamed  the 
general  odium  against  his  administration.  The 
public  burdens,  increased  by  his  profuse  liberality, 
and  felt  more  heavily  by  a  disordered  kingdom,  be- 
came another  ground  of  complaint;  and  the  un- 
controlled animosity  of  parties,  joined  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  taxes,  rendered  peace  more  calamitous 
than  any  open  stato  of  foreign  or  even  domestic 
hostility.  The  artifices  of  the  king  were  too  refined 
to  succeed,  and  too  frequent  to  be  concealed ;  and 
the  plain,  direct,  and  avowed  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Guise  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
on  the  other,  drew  by  degrees  the  generality  of  the 
nation  to  devote  themselves  without  reserve  to  one 
or  the  other  of  those  great  leaders. 

The  civil  commotions  of  France  were  of  too  ge- 
neral importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  other 
princes  of  Europe ;  and  Elizabeth's  foresight  and 
vigilance,  though  somewhat  restrained  by  her  fru- 
gality, led  her  to  take  secretly  some  part  in  them. 
Besides  employing  on  all  occasions  her  good  offices 
in  favour  of  the  hugonots,  she  had  expended  no  in- 
considerable sums  in  levying  that  army  of  Germans 
which  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Prince  Casimir  con- 
ducted into  France  ;  and  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
gotiations wii-h  the  court,  and  her  professions  of 
amity,  she  always  considered  her  own  interests  as 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  French  protes- 
tants and  the  depression  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  had  declared  himself 
protector  of  the  league  :  had  entered  into  the  closest 
correspondence  with  Guise  ;  and  had  employed  all 
his  authority  in  supporting  the  credit  of  that  fac- 
tious leader.  The  sympathy  of  religion,  which  of 
itself  begat  a  connexion  of  interests,  was  one  con- 
siderable inducement ;  but  that  monarch  had  also 
in  view,  the  subduing  of  his  rebellious  subjects  in 
the  Netherlands ;  who,  as  they  received  great  en- 
couragement from  the  French  protestants,  would, 
he  hoped,  finally  despair  of  success,  after  the  entire 
suppression  of  their  friends  and  confederates. 

The  same  political  views  which  engaged  Eliza- 
beth to  support  the  hugonots,  would  have  led  her  to 
assist  the  distressed  protestants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries ;  but  the  mighty  power  of  Philip,  the  tranquil- 
lity of  all  his  other  dominions,  and  the  great  force 
which  he  maintained  in  these  mutinous  provinces, 
kept  her  in  awe,  and  obliged  her,  notwithstanding 


all  temptations  and  all  provocations,  to  preserve 
some  terms  of  amity  with  that  monarch.  The  Spa- 
nish ambassador  represented  to  her,  that  many  of 
the  Flemish  exiles,  who  infested  the  seas,  and 
preyed  on  his  master's  subjects,  were  received  into 
the  harbours  of  England,  and  were  there  allowed 
to  dispose  of  their  prizes;  and  by  these  remon- 
strances the  queen  found  herself  under  a  necessity 
of  denying  them  all  entrance  into  her  dominions. 
But  this  measure  proved  in  the  issue  extremelv  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  Philip.  These  desperate 
exiles,  finding  no  longer  any  possibility  of  subsis- 
tence, were  forced  to  attempt  the  most  perilous  en- 
terprises; and  they  made  an  assault  on  the  Brille, 
a  sea-port  town  in  Holland,  where  they  met  with 
success,  and,  after  a  short  resistance,  became  mas- 
ters of  ihe  place.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  alarmed 
at  the  danger ;  and,  stopping  those  bloody  execu- 
tions which  he  was  making  on  the  defenceless 
Flemings,  he  hastened  with  his  army  to  extinguish 
the  flame,  which,  falling  on  materials  so  well  pre- 
pared for  combustion,  seemed  to  menace  a  general 
conflagration.  His  fears  soon  appeared  to  be  well- 
grounded.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Brille,  enraged  by  that  complication  of  cruelty,  op- 
pression, insolence,  usurpation,  and  persecution,  un- 
der which  they  and  all  their  countrymen  laboured, 
flew  to  arms;  and  in  a  few  days  almost  the  whole 
province  of  Holland  and  that  of  Zealand  had  re- 
volted from  the  Spaniards,  and  had  openly  declared 
against  the  tyranny  of  Alva,  This  event  happened 
in  the  year  1572. 

William,  prince  of  Orange,  descended  from  a 
sovereign  family  of  great  lustre  and  antiquity  in 
Germany,  inheriting  the  possessions  of  a  sovereign 
family  in  France,  had  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
Low  Countries;  and  on  account  of  his  noble  birth 
and  immense  riches,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  merit, 
was  universally  regarded  as  the  greatest  subject 
that  lived  in  those  provinces.  He  had  opposed,  by 
all  regular  and  dutiful  means,  the  progress  of  the 
Spanish  usurpations ;  and  when  Alva  conducted  his 
army  into  the  Netherlands,  and  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, this  prince,  well  acquainted  with  the  violent 
character  of  the  man,  and  the  tyrannical  spirit  of 
the  court  of  Madrid,  wisely  fled  from  the  danger 
which  threatened  him,  and  retired  to  his  paternal 
estate  and  dominions  in  Germany.  He  was  cited 
to  appear  before  Alva's  tribunal,  was  condemned  in 
absence,  was  declared  a  rebel,  and  his  ample  pos- 
sessions in  the  Low  Countries  were  confiscated. 
In  revenge  he  had  levied  an  army  of  protestants  in 
the  empire,  and  had  made  some  attempts  to  restore 
the  Flemings  to  liberty  ;  but  was  still  repulsed  with 
loss  by  the  vigilance  and  military  conduct  of  Alva, 
and  by  the  great  bravery,  as  well  as  discipline,  of 
those  veteran  Spaniards  who  served  under  that 
general. 

The  revolt  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  provinces 
which  the  prince  of  Orange  had  formerly  com- 
manded, and  where  he  was  much  beloved,'  called 
him  anew  from  his  retreat;  and  he  added  conduct, 
no  less  than  spirit,  to  that  obstinate  resistance 
which  was  here  made  to  the  Spanish  dominion.  By 
uniting  the  revolted  cities  in  a  league,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  illustrious  commonwealth,  the 
offspring  of  industry  and  liberty,  whose  arms  and 
policy  have  long  made  so  signal  a  figure  in  every 
transaction  of  Europe.  He  inflamed  the  inhabitants 
by  every  motive  which  religious  zeal,  resentment, 
or  love  of  freedom  could  inspire.  Though  the  pre- 
sent greatness  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  might  de- 
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prive  them  of  all  courage,  he  still  flattered  them  with 
the  concurreni-e  of  the  other  provinces,  aud  with 
assistance  from  neighbouring  states ;  and  he  ex- 
horted them,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  their  liber- 
ties, their  lives,  to  endure  the  utmost  extremities  of 
war.  From  this  spirit  proceeded  the  desperate  de- 
fence of  Haerlem  ;  a  defence  which  nothing  but  the 
most  consuming  famine  could  overcome,  and  which 
the  Spaniards  revenged  by  the  execution  of  more 
than  two  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  This  extreme 
severity,  instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  Hol- 
landers, animated  thim  by  despair;  and  the  vigor- 
ous resistance  made  at  .\lcmaer,  where  Alva  was 
finallv  repulsed,  showed  them  that  their  insolent 
enemies  were  not  invincible.  The  duke,  finding  at 
last  the  pernicious  effects  of  his  violent  councils, 
soliciti-d  to  be  recalled  :  Medina-celi,  who  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  refused  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment:  Kequesens,  commcndator  of  Castile,  was  sent 
from  Italy  to  replace  Alva;  and  this  tyrant  departed 
from  the  Netherlands  in  1574 ;  leaving  his  name  in 
execration  to  the  inhabitants,  and  boasting  in  his 
turn,  that,  during  the  course  of  five  years,  he  had 
delivered  above  eighteen  thousand  of  these  rebellious 
heretics  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Reqaesens,  though  a  man  of  milder  dispositions, 
could  not  appease  the  violent  hatred  which  the  re- 
volted Hollanders  had  conceived  against  the  Spanish 
government ;  and  the  war  continued  as  obstinate  as 
ever.  In  the  siege  of  Leyden,  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  Dutch  opened  the  dikes  aud  sluices, 
in  order  to  drive  them  from  the  enterprise  ;  and  the 
very  peasants  were  active  in  ruining  their  fields  by 
an  inundation,  rather  than  fall  again  under  the 
hated  tyranny  of  Spain.  But  notwithstanding  this 
repulse,  the  governor  still  pursued  the  war;  and  tiie 
contest  seemed  too  unequal  between  so  mighty  a 
monarchy,  and  two  small  provinces,  however  forti- 
fied bv  nature,  and  however  defended  by  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prince  of 
Orange,  therefore,  in  1575,  was  resolved  to  sue  for 
foreign  succour  and  to  make  applications  to  one  or 
other  of  his  great  neighbours,  Henry  or  Elizabeth. 
The  court  of  France  was  not  exempt  from  the  same 
spirit  of  tyranny  and  persecution  which  prevailed 
among  the  Spaniards;  and  that  kingdom,  torn  by 
domestic  dissensions,  seemed  not  to  enjoy,  at  present, 
either  leisure  or  ability  to  pay  regard  to  foreign  in- 
terests. But  England,  long  connected,  both  by 
commerce  and  alliance,  with  the  Netherlands,  and 
now  more  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces by  sympathy  in  religion,  seemed  naturally 
interested  in  their  defence;  and  as  Elizabeth  had 
justly  entcrUinod  great  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  go- 
verned her  kingdom  in  perfect  tranquillity,  hopes 
were  enterUined,  that  her  policy,  her  ambition,  or 
her  generosity,  would  engage  her  to  support  them 
under  their  present  calamities.  They  sent  there- 
fore a  solemn  embassy  to  Loudon,  consisting  of  St. 
Aldcgondc,  Douza,  Neville,  Buys,  and  Melsen  ;  aud 
after  employing  the  most  humble  supplications  to 
the  q'lcen,  ihey  offered  her  the  possession  and  sove- 
reignty of  their  provinces,  if  she  would  exert  her 
power  in  their  defance. 

Thf-rc  were  many  gtrong  motives  which  might 
impel  Elizabeth  to  accept  of  so  liberal  an  offer.  She 
wu  appridcd  of  the  injuries  which  I'hilip  had  done 
ber,  by  his  intrigues  with  the  malcontcnU  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  :  she  foresaw  the  danger  which  she 
must  incur  from  a  total  prevalence  of  the  catholics 
in  the  Low  Countries :  and  the  maritime  situation 
of  tboftc  provinces.  b«  well  as  their  command  over 


the  great  rivers,  was  an  inviting  circumstance  to  a 
nation  like  the  English,  who  were  beginning  to  cul- 
tivate commerce  and  naval  power.  But  this  jiiiiicess, 
though  magnanimous,  had  never  entertained  the 
ambition  of  making  conquests,  or  gaining  new  ac- 
quisitions ;  and  the  whole  purpose  of  her  vigilant 
and  active  politics  was  to  maintain,  by  the  most 
frugal  and  cautious  expedients,  the  tranquillity  of 
her  own  dominions.  An  open  war  with  the  Spanish 
monarchy  was  the  ajjparcnt  consequence  of  her  ac- 
cepting the  dominion  of  these  provinces;  and  after 
taking  the  inhabitants  untler  her  jirotection,  she 
could  never  afterwards  in  honour  abandon  them, 
but,  however  desperate  their  defence  might  become, 
she  must  embrace  it,  even  further  than  her  conve- 
nience or  interest  would  permit.  For  these  reasons, 
she  refused,  in  positive  terms,  the  sovereignty  prof- 
fered her;  but  told  the  ambassadors,  that,  in  return 
for  the  good-will  which  the  prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States  had  shown  her,  she  would  endeavour  to 
mediate  an  agreement  for  them,  on  the  most  reason- 
able terms  that  could  be  obtained.  She  sent  accord- 
ingly Sir  Henry  Cobham  to  Philip ;  and  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  which  he  would  incur  of 
losing  entirely  the  Low  Countries,  if  France  could 
obtain  the  least  interval  from  her  intestine  disorders, 
and  find  leisure  to  offer  her  protection  to  those  mu- 
tinous and  discontented  provinces.  Philip  seemed 
to  take  this  remonstrance  in  good  part ;  but  no  ac- 
cord ensued,  and  war  in  the  Netherlands  continued 
with  the  same  rage  and  violence  as  before. 

It  was  an  accident  that  delivered  the  Hollanders 
from  their  present  desperate  situation.  Requesens, 
the  governor,  dying  suddenly,  the  Spanish  troops, 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  and  licentious  for  want 
of  a  proper  authority  to  command  them,  broke  into 
a  furious  mutiny,  and  threw  every  thing  into  con- 
fusion. They  sacked  and  pillaged  the  cities  of 
Maestricht  and  Antwerp,  and  executed  great  slaugh- 
ter on  the  inhabitants  ;  they  threatened  the  other 
cities  with  a  like  fate  :  and  all  the  provinces,  ex- 
cepting Luxembourg,  united  for  mutual  defence 
against  their  violence,  and  called  in  the  prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Hollanders,  as  their  protectors.  A 
treaty,  commonly  called  the  Pacification  of  Ghent, 
was  formed  by  common  agreement ;  and  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  troops,  with  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  liberties,  was  the  object  which  the  pro- 
vinces mutually  stijiulatcd  to  pursue.  Don  John  of 
Austria,  natural  brother  to  Piiilip,  being  appointed 
governor,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  Luxembourg, 
tiiat  the  States  had  so  fortified  themselves,  and  that 
the  Spanish  troojis  were  so  divided  by  their  situa- 
tion, that  there  was  no  possibility  of  resistance ; 
and  he  agreed  to  the  terms  required  of  him.  The 
Spaniards  evacuated  the  country  ;  and  these  pro- 
vinces seemed  at  last  to  breathe  a  little  from  theii 
calamities. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  entire  peace,  while 
the  thirst  of  revenge  and  dominion  governed  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  while  the  Flemings  were  so 
strongly  agitated  with  resentment  of  past,  and  fear 
of  future,  injuries.  The  ambition  of  Don  John, 
who  coveted  this  great  theatre  for  his  military  talents, 
engaged  him  rather  to  inflame  than  apjieahe  the 
quarrel ;  and  as  he  found  the  States  delcrmiued  to 
impose  very  strict  limitations  on  his  authority,  he 
broke  all  articles,  seized  Namur,  and  jjrocurcd  the 
recall  of  the  Spanish  army  from  Italy.  This  prince, 
endowed  with  a  lofty  genius,  and  elated  by  the  jiros- 
perous  successes  of  his  youth,  had  opened  his  mind 
to  vast  undertakings  ;  aud  looking  much  licyondtho 
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conquests  of  the  revolted  provinces,  had  projected 
to  espouse  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  acquire  in  her 
right  the  dominion  of  the  British  kingdoms.  Eliza- 
beth was  aware  of  his  intentions;  and  seeing  now, 
from  the  union  of  all  the  provinces,  a  fair  prospect 
of  their  making  a  long  and  vigorous  defence  against 
Spain,  she  no  longer  scrupled  to  embrace  the  pro- 
tection of  their  liberties,  which  seemed  so  intimately 
connected  with  her  own  safety.  After  sending  them 
a  sum  of  money,  about  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for 
the  immediate  pay  of  their  troops,  she  concluded  a 
treaty  with  them;  in  which  she  stipulated  to  assist 
them  with  live  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Flemings  ;  and  to  lend  them  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  on  receiving  the  bonds 
of  some  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, for  her  repayment  within  the  year.  It 
was  further  agreed,  that  the  commander  of  the  En- 
glish army  should  be  admitted  into  the  council  of 
the  States  ;  and  nothing  be  determined  concerning 
war  or  peace,  without  previously  informing  the  queen 
or  him  of  it ;  that  they  should  enter  into  no  Itague 
without  her  consent ;  that  if  any  discord  arose 
among  themselves,  it  should  be  referred  to  her  ar- 
bitration ;  and  that  if  any  prince,  on  any  pretext, 
should  attempt  hostilities  against  her,  they  should 
send  to  her  assistance  an  army  equal  to  that  which 
she  had  employed  in  their  defence.  This  alliance 
was  signed  on  the  7th  of  January  1578. 

One  considerable  inducement  to  the  queen  for  en- 
tering into  treaty  with  the  States,  was  to  prevent 
their  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France; 
and  she  was  desirous  to  make  the  king  of  Spain  be- 
lieve that  it  was  her  sole  motive.  She  represented 
to  him,  by  her  ambassador,  Thomas  Wilkes,  that 
hitherto  she  had  religiously  acted  the  part  of  a  good 
neighbour  and  ally  ;  had  refused  the  sovereignty  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  when  offered  her;  had  ad- 
vised the  prince  of  Orange  to  submit  to  the  king; 
and  had  even  accompanied  her  counsel  with  me- 
naces, in  case  of  his  refusal.  She  persevered,  she 
said,  in  the  same  friendly  intentions  ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  it,  would  venture  to  interpose  with  her  ad- 
vice for  the  composure  of  the  present  differences : 
let  Don  John,  whom  she  could  not  but  regard  as  her 
mortal  enemy,  be  recalled ;  let  some  other  prince 
more  popular  be  substituted  in  his  room;  let  the 
Spanish  armies  be  withdrawn;  let  the  Flemings  be 
restored  to  their  ancient  liberties  and  privileges  :  md 
if,  after  these  concessions,  they  were  .still  obstinate 
not  to  return  to  their  duty,  she  promised  to  join  her 
army  with  those  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  f:)rce 
them  to  compliance.  Philip  dissembled  his  resent- 
ment against  the  queen ;  and  still  continue!  to 
supply  Don  John  with  money  and  troops.  That 
prince,  though  once  repulsed  at  Rimenant  by  the 
valour  of  the  English  under  Norris,  and  though  op- 
posed, as  well  by  the  army  of  the  States  as  by  Prince 
Cassimir  who  had  conducted  to  the  Low  Countries 
a  great  body  of  Germans,  paid  by  the  queen,  gained 
a  great  advantage  over  the  Flemings  at  Gemblours ; 
but  was  cut  oft'  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity  by 
poison,  given  him  secretly,  as  was  suspected,  by 
orders  from  Philip,  who  dreaded  his  ambition.  The 
prince  of  Parma  succeeded  to  the  command  ;  who, 
uniting  valour  and  clemency,  negotiation  and  mili- 
tary exploits,  made  great  progress  against  the  re- 
volted Flemings,  and  advanced  the  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  by  his  arts,  as  well  as  by  his  arms. 

During  these  years,  while  Europe  was  almost 
every  where  in  great  commotion,  England  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranquillity ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  pru- ' 


dence  and  vigour  of  the  queen's  administration,  and 
to  the  wise  precautions  which  she  employed  in  all 
her  measures.  By  supporting  the  zealous  protes- 
tants  in  Scotland,  she  had  twice  given  them  the 
superiority  over  their  antagonists,  had  closely  con- 
nected their  interests  with  her  own,  and  had  pro- 
cured herself  entire  security  from  that  quarter, 
whence  the  most  dangerous  invasions  could  be  made 
upon  her.  She  saw  in  France  her  enemies,  the 
Guises,  though  extremely  powerful,  yet  counter- 
balanced by  the  hugonots,  her  zealous  partisans; 
and  even  hated  by  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of 
their  restless  and  exorbitant  ambition.  The  bigotry 
of  Philip  gave  her  just  ground  of  anxiety ;  but  the 
same  bigotry  had  happily  excited  the  most  obstinate 
opposition  among  his  own  subjects,  and  had  cre- 
ated him  enemies,  whom  his  arms  and  policy  were 
not  likely  soon  to  subdue.  The  queen  of  Scots, 
her  antagonist  and  rival,  and  the  pretender  to  her 
throne,  was  a  prisoner  in  her  hands;  and  by  her 
impatience  and  high  spirit  had  been  engaged  in 
practices,  which  afforded  the  queen  a  pretence  for 
rendering  her  confinement  more  rigorous,  and  for 
cutting  off  her  communication  with  her  partisans  in 
England. 

Religion  was  the  capital  point,  on  which  depended 
all  the  political  transactions  of  that  age  ;  and  the 
queen's  conduct  in  this  particular,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  times, 
could  scarcely  be  accused  of  severity  or  imprudence. 
She  established  no  inquisition  into  men's  bosoms  : 
she  imposed  no  oath  of  supremacy,  except  on  those 
ivho  receive  trust  or  emolument  from  the  public : 
and  though  the  exercise  of  every  religion  but  the 
established  was  prohibited  by  statute,  the  violation 
of  this  law,  by  saying  mass,  and  receiving  the  sa- 
crament in  private  houses,  was,  in  many  instances, 
connived  at;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  catholics, 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  showed  little  reluc- 
tance against  going  to  church,  or  frequenting  the 
ordinary  duties  of  public  worship.  The  pope,  sen- 
sible that  this  practice  would  by  degrees  reconcile 
all  his  partisans  to  the  reformed  religion,  hastened 
the  publication  of  the  bull,  which  excommunicated 
the  queen,  and  freed  her  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance  ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  by  the 
emissaries  of  Rome,  to  render  the  breach  between 
the  two  religions  as  wide  as  possible,  and  to  make 
the  frequenting  of  protestant  churches  appear  highly 
criminal  in  the  catholics.  These  practices,  with 
the  rebellion  which  ensued,  increased  the  vigilance 
and  severity  of  the  government;  but  the  Romanists, 
if  their  condition  were  compared  with  that  of  the 
Nonconformists  in  other  countries,  and  with  their 
own  maxims  where  they  domineered,  could  not 
justly  complain  of  violence  or  persecution. 

The  queen  appeared  rather  more  anxious  to  keep 
a  strict  hand  over  the  puritans;  who,  though  their 
pretensions  were  not  so  immediately  dangerous  to 
her  authority,  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  more 
unreasonable  obstinacy,  and  to  retain  claims,  of 
which,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  it 
was,  as  yet,  difficult  to  discern  the  full  scope  and 
intention.  Some  secret  attempts  of  that  sect  to 
establish  a  separate  congregation  and  discipline  had 
been  carcfuUv  repressed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
reign ;  and  when  any  of  the  established  clergy  dis- 
covered a  tendency  to  their  principles,  by  omitting 
the  legal  habits  or  ceremonies,  the  ijueen  had  shown 
a  determined  resolution  to  punish  them  by  fines  and 
deprivation ;  though  her  orders  to  tiiat  ))urpose  had 
been    frequently  eluded,    by  the   secret  protection 
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M'hirh  these  sectaries  received  from  some  of  her 
most  considerable  courtiers. 

But  what  chiefly  tended  to  gain  Elizabeth  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects,  was,  her  frugality,  which, 
though  carried  sometimes  to  an  extreme,  led  her 
not  to  amass  treasures,  but  only  to  prevent  imposi- 
tions upon  her  people,  who  were  at  that  time  very 
little  accustomed  to  bear  the  burthens  of  govern- 
ment. By  means  of  her  rigid  economy,  she  paid 
all  the  debts  which  she  found  on  the  crown,  with 
their  full  interest ;  though  some  of  these  debts  had 
been  contracted  even  during  the  reign  of  her  father. 
Some  loans  which  she  had  exacted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  her  reign,  were  repaid  by  her;  a  practice 
in  that  age  somewhat  unusual:  and  she  established 
her  credit  on  such  a  footing,  that  no  sovereign  in 
Europe  could  more  readily  command  any  sum, 
which  the  public  exigencies  might  at  any  time  re- 
quire. During  this  peaceable  and  uniform  govern- 
ment, England  furnishes  few  materials  for  history; 
and  except  the  small  part  which  Elizabeth  took  in 
foreign  transactions,  there  scarcely  passed  any  oc- 
currence which  requires  a  particular  detail. 

As  we  intend  in  the  appendix  to  give  a  connected 
view  of  the  ^ystem  of  Elizabeth's  government,  and  a 
review  of  the  parliaments  and  the  progress  of  their 
power,  we  shall  not  stay  to  give  an  account  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  commons  of  this  period,  further  than  to 
say  that  they  maintained,  this  session,  their  dignity 
against  an  encroachment  of  the  peers,  and  would  not 
agree  to  a  conference,  which  they  thought  was  de- 
manded of  them  in  an  irregular  manner.  They  ac- 
knowledged, however,  with  all  humbleness  (such  is 
their  expression),  the  superiority  of  the  lords:  they 
only  refused  to  give  that  house  any  reason  for  their 
proceedings  ;  and  asserted,  that,  where  they  altered  a 
bill  sent  them  by  the  peers,  it  belonged  to  them  to 
desire  a  conference,  not  to  the  upper  house  to  re- 
quire it. 

The  commons  granted  an  aid  of  one  subsidy  and 
two  tifteenths.  Mildmay,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  house 
concerning  the  reasonableness  of  this  grant,  entered 
into  a  detail  of  the  queen's  past  expenses  in  sup- 
porting the  government,  and  of  the  increasing 
charges  of  the  crown,  from  tlic  daily  increase  in  the 
price  of  all  commodities.  Il»  did  not,  however,  fur- 
get  to  admonish  them,  that  they  were  to  regard  this 
detail  as  the  pure  effect  of  the  queen's  coudesccn- 
siun,  since  she  was  not  bound  to  give  them  any  ac- 
count bow  she  employed  her  treasure. 


CHAP.  XLV. 

AffaiTt  of  Scotland — Spanish  Affairt  —  Sir  l-'rancis 
Urakt — A  I'arliament — Neyutiationa  iij  Marriayc 
vith  the  Duke  of  Anjou — AJfiiirt  of  Scvllaitd — 
Letter  of  Queen  Marij  to  EHzabetli-^Cunspiracies 
in  England  —  A  I'arliiimerxt —  The  ecctetiaiticat 
Cummiition — Aj/'airi  of  the  Low  Countries — Jios- 
lilitiei  uith  Spam. 

The  greatest  and  most  absolute  security  that 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  during  her  whole  reign,  never 
exinipltd  her  tr<jm  vigilance  and  attention  ;  but  the 
icenv  began  now  to  be  more  overcast,  and  dangers 
gradually  multiplied  on  her  from  more  than  one 
quarter. 

The  cirl  of  Morton  had  hitherto  retained  Scol- 
Und  in  itncl  alliance  with  the  queen,  and  had  also 
r««iored.domntic  tranquillity  to  that  kingdom  :  but 


it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  factitious  aud 
legal  authority  of  a  regent  would  long  maintain 
itself  in  a  country  unacquainted  with  law  and  order; 
where  even  the  natural  dominion  of  hereditary 
princes  so  often  met  with  opposition  and  control. 
The  nobility  began  anew  to  break  into  factions : 
the  people  were  disgusted  with  some  instances  of 
Morton's  avarice:  and  the  clergy,  who  complained 
of  further  encroachments  on  their  narrow  revenue, 
joined  and  incieased  the  discontent  of  the  other 
orders.  The  regent  was  sensible  of  his  dangerous 
situation  ;  and  having  dropped  some  peevish  expres- 
sions, as  if  he  were  willing  or  desirous  to  resign,  the 
noblemen  of  the  opposite  party,  favourites  of  the 
young  king,  laid  hold  of  this  concession,  and  re- 
quired that  demission  which  he  seemed  so  frankly  to 
offer  them.  James  was  at  this  time  but  eleven 
years  of  age  ;  yet  Morton,  having  secured  himself, 
as  he  imagined,  by  a  general  pardon,  resigned  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  pretended 
to  conduct,  in  his  own  name,  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom.  The  regent  retired  from  the  govern- 
men;  ,  and  seemed  to  employ  himself  entirely  in  the 
care  of  his  domestic  affairs  ;  but,  either  tired  with 
this  tranquillity,  which  appeared  insipid  after  the 
agitations  of  ambition,  or  thinking  it  time  to  throw 
off  dissimulation,  he  came  again  to  court ;  acquired 
an  ascendant  in  the  council;  and  though  he  re- 
sumed not  the  title  of  regent,  governed  with  the 
same  authority  as  before.  The  opposite  party,  after 
holding  separate  conventions,  took  to  arms,  on  pre- 
tence of  delivering  their  prince  from  captivity,  and 
restoring  him  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  govern- 
ment :  Queen  Elizabeth  interposed  by  her  ambas- 
sador. Sir  Eobert  Bowes,  and  mediated  an  agree- 
ment between  the  factions  :  Morton  kept  possession 
of  the  government :  but  his  enemies  were  numerous 
and  vigilant,  and  his  authority  seemed  to  become 
every  day  more  precarious. 

The  Count  d'Aubigney,  of  the  house  of  Lenox, 
cousin-german  to  the  king's  father,  had  been  born 
and  educated  in  France;  and  being  a  young  man 
of  good  address  and  a  sweet  disposition,  he  appeared 
to  the  duke  of  Guise  a  proper  instrument  lor  de- 
taching James  from  the  English  interest,  and  con- 
necting him  with  his  mother  and  her  relations.  He 
uu  «ooncr  appeared  at  Stirling,  where  James  re- 
sided, than  he  acquired  the  affections  of  the  young 
monarch  ;  and  joining  his  interests  with  those  of 
James  Stuart  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree,  a  man  of 
jircfligate  manners,  who  had  acquired  the  king's 
favour,  he  employed  himself,  under  the  appearance 
of  1  lay  and  amusement,  in  instilling  into  the  tender 
miiid  of  the  prince  new  sentiments  of  politics  and 
govcrnicent.  He  rejiresentcd  to  him  the  injustice 
which  had  been  done  to  Mary  in  her  deposition,  and 
made  him  entertain  thoughts  either  of  resigning  the 
crown  into  her  hands,  or  of  associating  her  v^ith 
him  in  the  administration.  Elizabeth,  alarmed  at 
the  danger  which  might  ensue  from  ihe  prevalence 
of  this  interest  in  Scotland,  sent  anew  Sir  Uobcrt 
Bowes  to  Stirling;  and  accusing  D'Aubigney,  now 
created  earl  of  Lenox,  of  an  attachment  to  the 
French,  warned  James  against  entertaining  such 
suspicious  and  dangerous  connexions.  The  king 
excused  himself,  by  Sir  Alexander  Hume  his  am- 
bassador;  and  Lenox,  finding  that  the  queen  had 
openly  declared  against  him,  was  further  confirmed 
in  liis'intention  of  overturning  the  English  interest, 
and  particularly  of  ruining  Morton,  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  head  of  it.  Tnat  noUleman  was  ar- 
rested in  council,  accuned  as  au  accomplice  in  the 
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late  king's  murder,  committed  to  prison,  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  suffer  as  a  traitor.  He  con- 
fessed that  Bothwell  had  communicated  to  him  the 
design,  had  pleaded  Mary's  consent,  and  had  de- 
sired his  concurrence  ;  but  he  denied  that  he  himself 
had  ever  expressed  any  approbation  of  the  crime  ; 
and,  in  excuse  for  his  concealing  it,  he  alleged  the 
danger  of  revealing  the  secret,  either  to  Henry,  who 
had  no  resolution  nor  constancy,  or  to  Mary,  who 
appeared  to  be  an  accomplice  in  the  murder.  Sir 
Thomas  Randolph  was  sent  by  the  queen  to  intercede 
in  favour  of  Morton  ;  and  that  ambassador,  not  con- 
tent with  discharging  this  duty  of  his  function,  en- 
gaged, by  his  persuasion,  the  earls  of  Argyle,  Mon- 
trose, Angus,  Marr,  and  Glencarne,  to  enter  into  a 
confederacy  for  protecting,  even  by  force  of  arms, 
the  life  of  the  prisoner.  The  more  to  overawe  that 
nobleman's  enemies,  Elizabeth  ordered  forces  to  be 
assembled  on  the  borders  of  England  ;  but  this  ex- 
pedient served  only  to  hasten  his  sentence  and  exe- 
cution. Morton  died  with  that  constancy  and  reso- 
lution, which  had  attended  him  through  all  the 
various  events  of  his  life;  and  left  a  reputation, 
which  was  less  disputed  with  regard  to  abihties  than 
probity  and  virtue.  But  this  conclusion  of  the  scene 
happened  not  till  the  subsequent  year. 

Elizabeth  was,  during  this  period,  extremely 
anxious  on  account  of  every  revolution  in  Scotland ; 
both  because  that  country  alone,  not  being  sepa- 
rated from  England  by  sea,  and  bordering  on  all 
the  catholic  and  malcontent  counties,  afforded  her 
enemies  a  safe  and  easy  method  of  attacking  her ; 
and  because  she  was  sensible,  that  Mary,  thinking 
herself  abandoned  by  the  French  monarch,  had 
been  engaged  by  the  Guises  to  have  recourse  to  the 
powerful  protection  of  Philip,  who,  though  he  had 
not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  queen, 
was  every  day,  both  by  the  injuries  which  he  com- 
mitted and  suffered,  more  exasperated  against  her. 
That  he  might  retaliate  the  assistance  which  she 
gave  to  his  rebels  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  had 
sent,  under  the  name  of  the  pope,  a  body  of  seven 
hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ireland  ;  where 
the  inhabitants,  always  turbulent,  and  discontented 
with  the  English  government,  were  now  more 
alienated  by  religious  prejudices,  and  were  ready  to 
join  every  invader.  The  Spanish  general,  San  Jo- 
sepho,  built  a  fort  in  Kerry;  and  being  there  be- 
sieged by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  president  of  Munster, 
who  was  soon  after  joined  by  Lord  Gray,  the  de- 
puty, he  ma''°  a  weak  and  cowardly  defence.  After 
some  assaults,  feebly  sustained,  he  surrendered  at 
discretion ;  and  Gray,  w-ho  commanded  but  a  small 
force,  finding  himself  encumbered  with  so  many 
prisoners,  put  all  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  to  the 
sword  without  mercy,  and  hanged  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  Irish  :  a  cruelty  which  gave  great  dis- 
pleasure to  Elizabeth. 

When  the  English  ambassador  made  complaints 
of  this  invasion,  he  was  answered  by  like  complaints 
of  the  piracies  committed  by  Francis  Drake,  a  bold 
seaman,  who  had  assaulted  the  Spaniards  in  the 
place  where  they  deemed  themselves  most  secure, 
in  the  new  world.  This  man,  sprung  from  mean 
parents  in  the  county  of  Devon,  having  acquired 
considerable  riches  by  depredations  made  in  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  and  having  there  gotten  a  sight 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  so  stimulated  by  ambition 
and  avarice  that  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  his 
whole  fortune  in  a  new  adventure  through  those 
seas,  so  much  unknown  at  that  time  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean nations.    By  means  of  Sir  Christopher  Hat- 


ton,  then  vice-chamberlain,  a  great  favourite  of  the 
queen's,  he  obtained  her  consent  and  approbation; 
and  he  set  sail  from  Plymouth  in  1577,  with  four 
ships  and  a  pinnace,  on  board  of  which  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  able  sailors.  He  passed 
into  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and 
attacking  the  Spaniards,  who  expected  no  enemy  in 
those  quarters,  he  took  many  rich  prizes,  and  pre- 
pared to  return  with  the  booty  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. Apprehensive  of  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy,  if  he  took  the  same  way  homewards,  by 
which  he  had  reached  the  Pacific  ocean,  he  at- 
tempted to  find  a  passage  by  the  north  of  Califor- 
nia ;  and  failing  in  that  enterprise,  he  set  sail  for 
the  East  Indies,  and  returned  safely  this  year  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  sailed  round  the  Globe ;  and  the  first 
commander-in-chief:  for  Magellan,  whose  ship  exe- 
cuted the  same  adventure,  died  in  his  passage.  His 
name  became  celebrated  on  account  of  so  bold  and 
fortunate  an  attempt;  but  many,  apprehending  the 
resentment  of  the  Spaniards,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  queen,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to 
disavow  the  enterprise,  to  punish  Drake,  aud  to  re- 
store the  treasure.  But  Elizabeth,  who  admired 
valour,  and  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  sharing 
in  the  booty,  determined  to  countenance  that  gallant 
sailor :  she  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and  accepted  of  a  banquet  from  him  at  Dept- 
ford,  on  board  the  ship  which  had  achieved  so  me- 
morable a  voyage.  When  Philip's  ambassador, 
Mendoza,  exclaimed  against  Drake's  piracies,  shs 
told  him,  that  the  Spaniards,  by  arrogating  a  right 
to  the  whole  new  world,  and  excluding  thence  eJI 
other  European  nations,  who  should  sail  thither, 
even  with  a  view  of  exercising  the  most  lawful  com- 
merce, naturally  tempted  others  to  make  a  violent 
irruption  into  those  countries.  To  pacify,  however, 
the  catholic  monarch,  she  caused  part  of  the  booty 
to  be  restored  to  Pedro  Sebura,  a  Spaniard,  who 
pretended  to  be  agent  for  the  merchants  whom 
Drake  had  spoiled.  Having  learned  afterwards, 
that  Philip  had  seized  the  money,  and  had  employed 
part  of  it  against  herself  in  Ireland,  part  of  it  in  the 
pay  of  the  prince  of  Parma's  troops,  she  determined 
to  make  no  more  restitutions. 

There  was  another  cause,  which  induced  the  queen 
to  take  this  resolution :  she  was  in  such  want  of 
money,  that  she  was  obliged  to  assemble  a  parlia- 
ment, a  measure,  which,  as  she  herself  openly  de- 
clared, she  never  embraced,  except  when  constrained 
by  the  necessity  of  her  affairs.  The  parliament 
besides  granting  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy  and 
two-fifteenths,  enacted  some  statutes  for  the  security 
of  her  government,  chiefly  against  the  attempts  of 
the  catholics.  Whoever,  in  any  way,  reconciled 
any  one  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  was  himself  re- 
conciled, was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason;  to 
say  mass  was  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  a  year's 
imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  marks ; 
the  being  present  was  punishable  by  a  year's  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  one  hundred  marks:  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds  a  month  was  imposed  on 
every  one  who  continued,  during  that  time,  absent 
from  church.  To  utter  slanderous  or  seditious  words 
against  the  queen  was  punishable,  for  the  first 
offence,  with  the  pillory  and  loss  of  cars  ;  the  second 
offence  was  declared  felony  :  the  writing  or  printing 
of  such  words  was  felony  even  on  the  first  offence. 
The  puritans  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  further  ap- 
plications made  for  reformation  in  religion.  And 
Paul  Wentworth,  brother  to  the   member  of  that 
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uame  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  preceding 
session,  moved,  That  the  commons,  from  their  own 
authority,  should  appoint  a  general  fast  and  prayers: 
a  motion,  to  which  the  house  unwarily  assented. 
For  this  presumption,  they  were  severely  rejiri- 
mandcd  by  a  message  from  the  queen,  as  encroach- 
ing on  the  royal  prerogative  and  supremacy;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  submit  and  ask  forgiveness. 

The  queen  and  parliament  were  engaged  to  pass 
these  severe  laws  against  the  catholics,  by  some  late 
discoveries  of  the  treasonable  practices  of  their 
priests.  When  the  ancient  worship  was  suppressed, 
and  the  reformation  introduced  into  the  universities, 
the  king  of  Spain  rellected,  that,  as  some  species  of 
literature  was  necessary  for  supporting  these  doc- 
trines and  controversies,  the  Uomish  communion 
must  decay  in  England,  if  no  means  were  found  to 
give  erudition  to  the  ecclesiastics;  and  for  this 
reason,  he  founded  a  seminary  at  Douay,  where  the 
catholics  sent  their  children,  chiefly  such  as  were 
iutended  for  the  priesthood,  in  order  to  receive  the 
rudiments  of  their  education.  The  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine imitated  this  example,  by  erecting  a  like  se- 
minary in  his  diocese  of  Kheims  ;  and  though  Home 
was  somewhat  distant,  the  pope  would  not  neglect  to 
adorn,  by  a  foundation  of  the  same  nature,  that  ca- 
pital of  orthodoxy.  These  seminaries,  founded  with 
so  hostile  an  intention,  sent  over  every  year  a  colony 
of  priests,  who  maintained  the  catholic  superstition 
in  its  full  height  of  bigotry  ;  and  being  educated 
with  a  view  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  were  not 
deterred,  either  by  danger  or  fatigue,  from  main- 
taining and  propagating  their  principles.  They  in- 
fused into  all  their  votaries  an  extreme  hatred 
against  the  queen  ;  whom  they  treated  as  an  usurper, 
a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  a  persecutor  of  the  orthodox, 
and  one  solemnly  and  publicly  anathematized  by  the 
holy  father.  Sedition,  rebellion,  sometimes  assassi- 
nation, were  the  expedients  by  which  they  intended 
to  effect  their  purposes  against  her;  and  the  severe 
restraint,  not  to  say  persecution,  under  which  the 
catholics  laboured,  made  them  the  more  willingly 
receive,  from  their  ghostly  fathers,  such  violent 
doctrines. 

These  seminaries  were  all  of  them  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Jesuits,  a  new  order  of  regular  priests 
erected  in  Europe,  when  the  court  of  Rome  per- 
ceived, that  the  lazy  monks  and  beggarly  friars,  who 
vere  suffered  in  times  of  ignorance,  were  no  longer 
able  to  defend  the  ramparts  of  the  church,  assailed 
on  every  side,  and  that  ihe  inquisitive  spirit  of  ihe 
age  required  a  society  more  active  and  more  learned, 
to  oppose  its  dangerous  progress.  These  men,  as 
they  stood  foremost  in  the  contest  against  the  pro- 
tectants, drew  on  them  the  extreme  animosity  of 
that  whole  sect;  and  by  assuming  a  superiority 
over  the  other  more  numerous  and  more  ancient 
orders  of  their  own  communion,  were  even  exposed 
to  the  envy  of  their  brethren  :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder, 
if  the  blame,  to  which  their  jirinciplcs  and  conduct 
might  be  exposed,  has,  in  many  instances,  been 
much  exaggerated.  This  reproach,  however,  they 
must  bear  from  posterity,  that,  by  the  very  nature 
of  thvir  institution,  they  were  engaged  to  pervert 
learning,  the  only  effei  tual  remedy  against  super- 
stition, into  a  iiourixhiiient  of  that  infirmity  ;  and,  as 
their  erudition  was  chiefly  of  the  ecclesiaslical  and 
scholastic  kind  (though  a  few  members  have  culti- 
vated \>ithU'  literature),  they  were  only  the  more 
rnabled,  by  that  acquihition,  to  rcfanc  away  the  plain- 
Mt  dictates  of  morality,  and  to  erect  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  casuiitrj,  by  which  prevarication,  perjury, 


and  every  crime,  when  it  served  their  ghostly  pur- 
poses, might  be  justified  and  defended. 

The  Jesuits,  as  devoted  servants  to  the  court  of 
l{ome,  exalted  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff" above  all  earthly  power ;  and,  by  maintaining 
his  authority  of  deposing  kings,  set  no  bounds  cither 
to  his  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction.  This  doctrine 
became  so  prevalent  among  the  zealous  catholics  in 
England,  thai  the  excommunication  fulminated 
against  Elizabeth  excited  many  scruples  of  a  singu- 
lar kind,  to  which  it  behoved  the  holy  father  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  The  bull  of  Pius,  in  absolving  the 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  commanded 
them  to  resist  the  queen's  usurpation ;  and  many 
Romanists  were  apprehensive,  that,  by  this  clause, 
they  were  obliged  in  conscience,  even  though  no 
favourable  opportunity  offered,  to  rebel  against  her, 
and  that  no  rlangers  or  difficulties  could  free  them 
from  this  indispensable  duty.  But  Parsons  and 
Campion,  two  Jesuits,  were  scut  over  with  a  mitiga- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  they  taught 
their  disciples,  that  though  the  bull  was  for  ever 
binding  on  Elizabeth  and  her  partisans,  it  did  not 
oblige  the  catholics  to  obedience,  except  when  the 
sovereign  pontiff'  should  think  proper,  by  a  ncv/ 
summons,  to  require  it.  Campion  was  afterwards 
detected  in  treasonable  practices ;  and  being  put 
to  the  rack,  and  confessing  his  guilt,  he  was  publicly 
executed.  His  execution  was  ordered  at  tlie  veiy 
time  when  the  duke  of  Anjou  was  in  England,  and 
prosecuted  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  success, 
his  marriage  with  the  queen  ;  and  this  severity  was 
probably  intended  to  appease  her  protcstant  sub- 
jects, and  to  satisfy  them,  that  whatever  measures 
she  might  pursue,  she  never  would  depart  from  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  ' 

The  duke  of  Alenfon,  now  created  duke  of 
Anjou,  (his  brother  Henry,  w  ho  had  hitherto  borne 
that  title  being  on  the  French  throne,)  had  never 
entirely  dropped  his  pretensions  to  Elizabeth  ;  and 
that  princess,  though  her  suitor  was  near  twenty-five 
years  younger  than  herself,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  her  person,  l)ut  by  pictures  or  descriptions,  wa-s 
still  pleased  with  the  image,  which  his  addresses  af 
forded  her,  of  love  and  tenderness.  The  duke,  in 
order  to  forward  his  suite,  besides  employing  his 
brother's  ambassador,  sent  over  Simier,  an  agent  of 
his  own  ;  an  artful  man,  of  an  agreeable  conversa- 
tion, who,  soon  remarking  the  queen's  humour, 
amused  her  with  gay  discourse,  and  instead  of 
serious  political  reasonings,  which,  he  found,  only 
awakened  her  ambition,  and  hurt  his  master's  in- 
terests, he  introduced  every  moment  all  the  topics 
of  passion  and  of  gallantry.  The  pleasure  which  she 
found  iu  this  man's  company,  soon  produced  a  fa- 
miliarity between  them ;  and,  amidst  the  greatest 
hurry  of  business,  her  most  confidential  ministers 
had  not  such  ready  access  to  her,  as  had  Simier,  who 
on  pretence  of  negotiation,  entertained  her  with  ac- 
counts of  the  ter.der  attachment  borne  her  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  The  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  never 
before  been  alarmed  with  any  courtship  payed  her, 
and  who  always  trusted,  that  her  love  of  dominion 
would  prevail  over  her  inclination  to  marriage,  be- 
gan to  ajqirehend  that  she  was  at  last  caught  in  her 
own  snare,  and  that  the  artful  encouragement  which 
tihe  bail  given  to  this  young  suitor  had  unawares  en- 
gaged her  aff'eclions.  To  render  Simier  odious,  he 
availed  himself  of  the  credulity  of  the  times,  and 
spread  reports,  that  that  minister  had  gained  an  as- 
cendant over  the  queen,  not  by  any  natural  prin- 
ciples of  her  constitution,  but  by  incantations  and 
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love  potions.  Siraier,  in  revenge,  endeavoured  to 
discredit  Leicester  with  the  queen  ;  and  he  revealed 
to  her  a  secret,  which  none  of  her  courtiers  dared  to 
disclose,  that  this  nobleman  was  secretly,  without 
her  consent,  married  to  the  widow  of  the  earl  of 
Essex  ;  an  action  which  the  queen  interpreted  either 
to  proceed  from  want  of  respect  to  her,  or  as  a  vio- 
lation of  their  mutual  attachment;  and  which  so 
provoked  her,  that  she  threatened  to  send  him  to  the 
Tower.  The  quarrel  went  so  far  between  Leicester 
and  the  French  agent,  that  the  former  was  suspected 
of  having  employed  one  Tudor,  a  bravo,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  queen  thought 
it  necessary,  by  proclamation,  to  take  Simier  under 
her  immediate  protection.  It  happened,  that,  while 
Elizabeth  was  rowed  in  her  barge  on  the  Thames, 
attended  by  Simier,  and  some  of  her  courtiers,  a 
shot  was  fired  which  wounded  one  of  the  bargemen  ; 
bat  the  queen  finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  piece 
had  been  discharged  by  accident,  gave  the  person 
his  liberty,  vrithout  further  punishment.  So  far  was 
she  from  entertaining  any  suspicion  against  her 
people,  that  she  was  often  heard  to  say,  "  That  she 
would  lend  credit  to  nothing  against  them,  which 
parents  would  not  believe  of  their  own  children." 

The  duke  of  Anjou,  encouraged  by  the  accounts 
sent  him  of  the  queen's  prepossessions  in  his  favour, 
paid  her  a  secret  visit  at  Greenwich  ;  and  after  some 
conference  with  her,  the  purport  oi  which  is  not 
known,  he  departed.  It  appeared  that,  though  his 
figure  was  not  advantageous,  he  had  lost  no  ground 
by  being  personally  known  to  her  ;  and  soon  after, 
she  commanded  Burleigh  (now  treasurer),  Sussex, 
Leicester,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  Hattou,  and  Secretary 
Walsiugham,  to  concert  with  the  French  ambas- 
sadors the  terms  of  the  intended  contract  of  mar- 
riage. Henry  had  sent  over  on  this  occasion  a 
splendid  embassy,  consisting  of  Francis  dc  Bourbon, 
prince  dauphin,  and  many  considerable  noblemen  ; 
and  as  the  queen  had  in  a  manner  the  power  of  pre- 
scribing what  terms  she  pleased,  the  articles  were 
soon  settled  with  the  English  commissioners.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated 
within  six  weeks  after  the  ratification  of  the  articles  ; 
that  the  duke  and  his  retinue  should  have  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  ;  that  after  the  marriage  he 
should  bear  the  title  of  King,  but  the  administration 
remain  solely  in  the  queen  ;  that  their  children, 
male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  that  if  there  be  two  males,  the  elder,  in 
case  of  Henry's  death  without  issue,  should  be  king 
of  France,  the  younger  of  England ;  that  if  there  be 
but  one  male,  and  he  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
France,  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside  in  England 
eight  months  every  two  years  ;  that  the  laws  and 
customs  of  England  should  be  preserved  inviolate, 
and  that  no  foreigner  should  be.  promoted  by  the 
duke  to  any  office  in  England. 

These  articles,  providing  for  the  security  of  Eng- 
land, in  case  of  its  annexation  to  the  crown  of 
France,  opened  but  a  dismal  prospect  to  the  En- 
glish; had  not  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  now 
in  her  forty-ninth  year,  contributed  very  much  to 
allay  their  apprehensions  of  this  nature.  The  queen 
also,  as  a  proof  of  her  still  remaining  uncertainty, 
added  a  clause,  that  she  was  not  bound  to  complete 
'he  marriage,  till  further  articles,  which  were  not 
specified,  should  be  agreed  on  between  the  parties, 
;ind  till  the  king  of  France  be  certified  of  this  agree- 
ment. Soon  after,  the  queen  sent  over  Walsing- 
nam,  as  ambassador  to  France,  in  order  to  form 
closer  connexions   with   Henry,  and  enter  into  a 


league  offensive  and  defensive  against  the  increasing 
power  and  dangerous  usurpaions  of  Spain.  The 
French  king,  who  had  been  extremely  disturbed 
with  the  unquiet  spirit,  the  restless  ambition,  the 
enterprising,  yet  timid  and  inconstant  disposition 
of  Anjou,  had  already  sought  to  free  the  kingdom 
from  his  intrigues,  by  opening  a  scene  for  his  ac- 
tivity in  Flanders;  and  having  allowed  him  to  em- 
brace the  protection  of  the  States,  had  secretlv  sup- 
plied him  with  men  and  money  for  the  undertaking. 
The  prospect  of  settling  hnn  in  England  was  for  a 
like  reason  very  agreeable  to  that  monarch  ;  and  he 
was  desirous  to  cultivate,  by  every  expedient,  the 
favourable  sentiments  which  Elizabeth  seemed  to 
entertain  towards  him.  But  this  princess,  though 
she  had  gone  further  in  her  amorous  dalliance  than 
could  be  justified  or  accounted  for  by  any  principles 
of  policy,  was  not  yet  determined  to  carry  matters 
to  a  final  conclusion ;  and  she  confined  Walsingham 
in  his  instructions  to  negotiating  conditions  of  a 
mutual  alliance  between  France  and  England. 
Henry  with  reluctance  submitted  to  hold  conferences 
on  that  subject;  but  no  sooner  had  Walsingham  be- 
gun to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance,  than  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  queen,  foreseeing  hostility  with 
Spain  to  be  the  result  of  this  confederacy,  had  de- 
clared that  she  would  prefer  the  marriage  with  the 
war,  before  the  war  without  the  marriage.  The 
French  court,  pleased  with  this  change  of  resolution, 
broke  off  the  conferences  concerning  the  league, 
and  opened  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage.  But 
matters  had  not  long  proceeded  in  this  train  before 
the  queen  again  declared  for  the  league  in  preference 
to  the  marriage,  and  ordered  Walsingham  to  renew 
the  conferences  for  that  purpose.  Before  he  had 
leisure  to  bring  this  point  to  maturity,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  new  change  of  resolution  ;  and  not  only 
the  court  of  France,  but  Walsingham  himself,  Bur- 
leigh, and  all  the  wisest  ministers  of  Elizabeth, 
were  in  amazement,  doubtful  where  this  contest 
between  inclination  and  reason,  love  and  ambition, 
would  at  last  terminate.* 

In  the  course  of  this  affair,  Elizabeth  felt  another 
variety  of  intentions,  from  a  new  contest  between 
her  reason  and  her  ruling  passions.  The  duke  of 
Anjou  expected  from  her  some  mouev,  by  which  he 
might  be  enabled  to  open  the  campaign  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  the  queen  herself,  though  her  frugality 
made  her  long  reluctant,  was  sensible  that  this 
supply  was  necessary ;  and  she  was  at  last  iuduced, 
after  much  hesitation,  to  comply  with  his  request. 
She  sent  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns;  by  which,  joined  to  his  own  demesnes,  and 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  and  the  queen-dowager, 
he  levied  an  army,  and  took  the  field  against  the 
prince  of  Parma,  He  was  successful  in  raising  the 
siege  of  Cambray;  and  being  chosen  by  the  States 
governor  of  the  Netherlands,  he  put  his  army  into 
winter-quarters,  and  came  over  to  England  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  suit  to  the  queen.  The  reception 
wh  ch  he  met  with  made  him  expect  entire  success, 
and  gave  him  hopes  that  Elizabeth  had  surmounted 

•  That  tlie  queen's  negotiations  for  marrying  the  duke  of 
Anjou  were  not  feigned  mr  politic;>l,  appears  clearly  from 
many  circumstances;  particularly  from  a  passage  in  Dr. 
Forbcs's  manuscript  collections,  at  present  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Uoyslon  She  ihere  enjoms  Walsingham,  before  he  opens 
the  treaty,  to  examine  the  person  of  the  duiio ;  and  as  that 
prince  had  lately  recovered  from  the  small-pox,  she  desires 
her  ambassador  to  consider,  whether  he  yet  retained  so  much 
of  his  good  looks,  as  that  a  woman  could  lix  her  affections  on 
him.  Had  she  not  been  in  earnest,  and  had  she  only  meant 
to  amuse  the  public,  or  the  coiu't  of  France,  this  circumstaiica 
was  of  no  moment. 
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all  scruples,  and  was  finally  determined  to  make 
choice  of  him  tor  her  hushaud.  In  the  midst  of  the 
pomp  which  attended  the  anniversary  of  her  coro- 
nation, she  was  seen,  after  lon»  and  intimate  dis- 
course with  him,  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  fiuj^er, 
and  to  put  it  upon  his ;  and  all  the  spectators  con- 
cluded, that  in  this  ceremony  she  had  given  him  a 
promise  of  marriage,  and  was  even  desirous  of  sig- 
nifying her  intentions  to  all  the  world.  St.  Alde- 
gonde,  ambassador  from  the  States,  dispatched  im- 
mediately a  letter  to  his  masters,  informing  them  of 
this  great  event ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp, 
who  as  well  as  the  other  Flemings  regarded  the 
queen  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  divinity,  testified  their 
joy  by  bonfires  and  the  discharge  of  their  great 
ordnance.  A  puritan  of  Lincoln's-Inn  had  written 
a  passionate  book,  which  he  entitled,  "  The  Gulph 
in  which  England  will  be  swallowed  by  the  French 
Marriage."  He  was  apprehended  and  prosecuted  by 
order  of  the  queen,  and  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
right  hand  as  a  libeller.  Such  was  the  constancy 
and  loyalty  of  the  man,  that  immediately  after  the 
sentence  was  executed,  he  look  off  his  hat  with  bis 
other  hand,  and  waving  it  over  his  head,  cried, 
"  God  save  the  queen  I" 

But  notwithstanding  this  attachment  which  Eli- 
zabeth so  openly  discovered  lu  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
the  combat  of  her  sentiments  was  not  entirely  over; 
and  her  ambition,  as  well  as  prudence,  rousing  itself 
by  intervals,  still  filled  her  breast  with  doubt  and 
hesitation.  Almost  all  the  courtiers  whom  she 
trusted  and  favoured,  Leicester,  Hatton,  and  Wal- 
singham,  discovered  an  extreme  aversion  to  the 
marriage  ;  and  the  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  made 
no  scruple  of  opposing  her  resolution  with  the  most 
zealous  remonstrances.  Among  other  enemies  to 
tlie  match,  Sir  Philip,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
deputy  of  Ireland,  and  nephew  to  Leicester,  a 
young  man  the  most  accomplished  of  the  age,  de- 
clared himself:  and  he  used  the  freedom  to  write 
hor  a  letter,  in  which  he  dissuaded  her  fiom  her  pre- 
sent resolution,  with  an  unusual  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, as  well  as  force  of  reasoning.  He  told  her, 
that  the  security  of  her  government  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  affections  of  her  protestant  subjects; 
and  she  could  not,  by  any  measure,  moie  effectually 
disgust  them,  than  by  espousing  a  prince  who  was 
son  of  the  perfidious  Catharine,  brother  to  the  cruel 
and  perfidii.us  Charles,  and  who  had  himself  im- 
brued his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent  and 
defenceless  protestants:  that  the  catholics  were  her 
moital  enemies,  and  believed  either  that  she  had 
originally  usurped  the  crown,  or  was  now  lawfully 
deposed  by  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication  ;  and 
nothing  had  ever  so  much  elevated  their  hopes  as 
the  prospect  of  her  marriage  with  the  duke  of 
Anjou:  that  her  chief  security  at  present  against 
the  efforts  of  so  numerous,  rich,  and  united  a  faction, 
was,  that  they  possessed  no  head  who  could  c(mduct 
th<'ir  dangerous  enterprises;  and  she  herself  was 
rashly  supplying  that  defect,  by  giving  an  interest 
in  the  kinjidom  to  a  prince  whose  educatir)n  had 
zcalouKly  attached  him  to  that  communion:  that 
though  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  blood-royal  of  Eng- 
land, the  (iispositions  of  men  were  now  such  that 
they  preferred  the  religious  to  tho  civil  connexions; 
•nil  were  more  influenced  by  sympathy  in  theolo- 
gical iipinioni,  than  by  t!ie  principles  of  legal  and 
ncrc'iitiry  (government:  that  the  duke  him.^elf  had 
diM'overcJ  a  very  restlesk  and  turbulent  spirit ;  and 
baTiDK  oficu  violated  bik  loyalty  to  Lis  elder  brother 
and  bit  iciTereigQ,  there  rpmained  no  hop«i  that  he 


would  passively  submit  to  a  woman  whom  he  might 
in  quality  of  husband  think  himself  entitled  to  com- 
mand :  that  the  French  nation,  so  pojiulous,  so 
much  abounding  in  soldiers,  so  full  of  nobility  who 
were  devoted  to  arms,  and  for  some  time  accustomed 
to  serve  for  plunder,  would  supply  him  with  partisans 
dangerous  lo  a  people  unwarlike  and  defenceless 
like  the  generality  of  her  subjects:  that  the  plain 
and  honourable  path  which  she  had  followed,  of  cul- 
tivating the  affections  of  her  people,  had  hitheito 
rendered  her  reign  secure  and  happy  ;  and  however 
her  enemies  might  seem  to  multiply  upon  her,  the 
same  invincible  rampart  was  still  able  to  protect 
and  defend  her  :  that  so  long  as  the  throne  of  France 
was  filled  by  Henry  or  his  posterity,  it  was  in  vain 
to  hope  that  the  ties  of  blood  would  ensure  the  amity 
of  that  kingdom,  preferably  to  the  maxims  of  policy 
or  the  prejudices  of  religion  ;  and  if  ever  the  crown 
devolved  on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  conjunction  of 
France  and  England  would  prove  a  burden  rather 
than  a  protection  to  the  latter  kingdom  :  that  the 
example  of  her  sister  Mary  was  sufficient  to  instruct 
her  in  the  danger  of  such  connexions :  and  to  prove 
that  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  English 
could  never  be  maintained  where  they  had  such 
reason  to  apprehend  that  their  interests  would  every 
moment  be  sacrificed  to  those  of  a  foreign  and  hos- 
tile nation.  That  notwithstanding  these  great  in- 
conveniences, discovered  by  past  experience,  the 
house  of  Burgundy,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  more 
popular  in  the  nation  than  the  family  of  France ; 
and  what  was  of  chief  moment,  Philip  was  of  the 
same  communion  with  Mary,  and  was  connected 
with  her  by  this  great  band  of  interest  and  affection  : 
and  that  however  the  queen  might  remain  childless, 
even  though  old  age  should  grow  upon  her,  the  sin- 
gular felicity  and  glory  of  her  reign  would  preserve 
her  from  contempt ;  the  affections  of  her  subjects, 
and  those  of  all  the  protestants  in  Europe,  would 
defend  her  from  danger  ;  and  her  own  prudence, 
without  other  aid  or  assistance,  would  baffle  all  the 
efforts  of  her  most  malignant  enemies. 

These  reflections  kept  the  queen  in  great,  anxiety 
and  irresolution  ;  and  she  was  observed  to  pass  se- 
veral nights  without  any  sleep  or  repose.  At  last 
her  settled  habits  of  prudence  and  ambition  prevailed 
over  her  temporary  inclination  ;  and  having  sent 
for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  she  had  a  long  conference 
with  him  in  private,  where  she  was  supposed  to 
have  made  hiui  apologies  for  breaking 'her  former 
engagements.  He  expressed  great  disgust  on  his 
leaving  her  ;  threw  away  the  ring  which  she  had 
given  him  ;  and  uttered  many  curses  on  the  muta- 
bility of  women,  and  of  islanders.  Soon  after  he 
went  over  to  his  government  of  the  Netherlands ; 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  States  by  a  rash  and  vio- 
lent attempt  on  their  liberties  ;  was  expelled  that 
country  ;  retired  into  France  ;  and  there  died.  The 
queen,  by  timely  rcllection,  saved  herself  from  the 
numerous  mischiefs  which  must  have  attended  so 
imprudent  a  marriage  :  and  the  distracted  state  of 
the  French  monarchy  prevented  her  from  feeling  any 
effects  of  that  resentment  which  she  had  reason  to 
dread  from  the  affront  so  wantonly  put  upon  that 
royal  family. 

Tiic  anxiety  of  the  queen  from  the  attempts  of 
the  English  catholics  never  ceased  during  the  whole 
course  of  her  reign  ;  but  the  variety  of  revolutions 
which  happened  in  all  the  neighbouring  kingdmns. 
were  the  source  sometimes  of  her  liopes,  soiiictimes 
of  her  apprehensions.  This  year  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  strongly  engafjcd  her  attention.     The  in- 
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fluence  which  the  earl  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stuart, 
who  now  assumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Arran,  had 
acquired  over  the  young  king,  was  but  a  slender 
foundation  of  authority  ;  while  the  generality  of  the 
nobles  and  all  the  preachers  were  so  much  discon- 
tented with  their  administration.  The  assembly  of 
the  church  appointed  a  solemn  fast ;  of  which  one 
of  the  avowed  reasons  was  the  danger  to  which  the 
king  was  exposed  from  the  company  of  wicked  per- 
sons. And  on  that  day  the  pulpits  resounded  with 
declamations  against  Lenox,  Arran,  and  all  the  pre- 
sent counsellors.  When  the  minds  of  the  people 
were  sufficiently  prepared  by  these  lectures,  a  con- 
spiracy of  the  nobility  was  formed,  probably  with 
the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  for  seizing  the  person 
of  James  at  Ruthven,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Gowry's. 
and  the  design  being  kept  secret,  succeeded  without 
any  opposition.  The  leaders  in  this  enterprise  were, 
the  earl  of  Gowry  himself,  the  earl  of  Marr,  the 
Lords  Lindesey  and  Boyd,  the  masters  of  Glamis 
and  Oliphant,  the  abbots  of  Dumfermline,  Paisley, 
and  Cambuskenneth.  The  king  wept  when  he  found 
himself  detained  a  prisoner ;  but  the  master  of 
Glamis  said,  "  No  matter  for  his  tears  :  better  that 
boys  weep  than  bearded  men  :"  an  expression  which 
James  could  never  afterwards  forgive.  But  not- 
withstanding his  resentment,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  submit  to  the  present  necessity.  He  pretended 
an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  conduct  of  the  asso- 
ciators  ;  acknowledged  the  detention  of  his  person 
to  be  acceptable  service ;  and  agreed  to  summon 
both  an  assembly  of  the  church  and  a  convention 
of  estates,  in  order  to  ratify  that  enterprise. 

The  assembly,  though  they  had  established  it  as 
an  inviolable  rule,  that  the  king  on  no  account  and 
under  no  pretence  should  ever  intermeddle  in  eccle- 
siastical matters,  made  no  scruple  of  taking  civil 
affairs  under  their  cognisance,  and  of  deciding  on 
this  occasion,  that  the  attempt  of  the  conspirators 
was  acceptable  to  all  that  feared  God,  or  tendered 
the  preservation  of  the  king's  person,  and  prospe- 
rous state  of  the  realm.  They  even  enjoined  all 
the  clergy  to  recommend  these  sentiments  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  they  threatened  with  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures every  man  who  should  oppose  the  authority  of 
the  confederated  lords.  The  convention  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  these  lords  themselves,  added  their 
sanction  to  these  proceedings.  Arran  was  confined 
a  prisoner  in  his  own  house :  Lenox,  though  he  had 
power  to  resist,  yet  rather  than  raise  a  civil  war,  or 
be  the  cause  of  bloodshed,  chose  to  retire  into 
France,  where  he  soon  after  died.  He  persevered 
to  the  last  in  the  protestant  religion,  to  which  James 
had  converted  him,  but  which  the  Scottish  clergy 
could  never  be  persuaded  that  he  had  sincerely  em- 
braced. The  king  sent  for  his  family,  restored  his 
son  to  his  paternal  honours  and  estate,  took  care  to 
establish  the  fortunes  of  all  his  other  children;  and 
tu  his  last  moments  never  forgot  the  early  friend- 
ship which  he  had  borne  their  father :  a  strong 
proof  of  the  good  dispositions  of  that  prince. 

No  sooner  was  this  revolution  known  in  England, 
than  the  queen  sent  Sir  Henry  Gary  and  Sir  Robert 
Bowes  to  James,  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
deliverance  from  the  pernicious  counsels  of  Lenox 
and  Arran;  to  exhort  him  not  to  resent  the  seem- 
ing violence  committed  on  him  by  the  confederated 
lords ;  and  to  procure  from  him  permission  for  the 
return  ot  ii;e  earl  of  Angus,  who  ever  since  Mor- 
ton's full  had  lived  in  England.  They  easily  pre- 
vailed in  procuring  the  recall  of  Angus;  and  as 
James  suspected   tha*.  Elizabeth   had  not  been   en- 


tirely unacquainted  with  the  project  of  his  deten- 
tion, he  thought  proper  before  the  English  ambas- 
sadors to  dissemble  his  resentment  against  the  au- 
thors of  it.  Soon  after,  La  Mothe-Fenelon,  and 
Menneville,  appeared  as  ambassadors  from  France : 
their  errand  was  to  inqiiire  concerning  the  situation 
of  the  king,  make  professions  of  their  master's 
friendship,  confirm  the  ancient  league  with  France, 
p.nd  procure  an  accommodation  between  James  and 
the  queen  of  Scots.  This  last  proposal  gave  great 
umbrage  to  the  clergy;  and  the  assembly  voted  the 
settling  of  terms  between  the  mother  and  son  to  be 
a  most  wicked  undertaking.  The  pulpits  resounded 
v;ith  declamations  against  the  French  ambassadors; 
particularly  Fenelon,  whom  they  called  the  mes- 
senger of  the  bloody  murderer,  meaning  the  duke 
of  Guise  :  and  as  that  minister,  being  knight  of  the 
Holv  Ghost,  wore  a  white  cross  on  his  shoulder, 
they  commonly  denominated  it  in  contempt  the 
badge  of  Antichrist.  The  king  endeavoured,  though 
in  vain,  to  repress  these  insolent  reflections;  but  in 
order  t3  make  the  ambassadors  some  compensation, 
he  desired  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  give 
them  a  splendid  dinner  before  their  departure.  To 
prevent  this  entertainment,  the  clergy  appointed 
that  very  day  for  a  public  fast;  and  finding  that 
their  orders  were  not  regarded,  they  employed  their 
sermons  in  thundering  curses  on  the  magistrates, 
who,  by  the  king's  direction,  had  put  this  mark  of 
respect  on  the  ambassadors.  They  even  pursued 
them  afterwards  with  the  censures  of  the  church; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  prevented  from 
issuing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
them,  on  account  of  their  submission  to  royal,  pre 
ferably  to  clerical,  authority. 

What  increased  their  alarm  with  regard  to  an 
accommodation  between  James  and  Blary  was,  that 
the  English  ambassadors  seemed  to  concur  with  the 
French  in  this  proposal;  and  the  clergy  were  so 
ignorant  as  to  believe  the  sincerity  of  the  profes- 
sions made  by  the  former.  The  queen  of  Scots  had 
often  made  overtures  to  Elizabeth,  which  had  beez, 
entirely  neglected;  but  hearing  of  James's  deten- 
tion, she  wrote  a  letter  in  a  more  pathetic  and  mort 
spirited  strain  than  usual;  craving  the  assistance 
of  that  princess  both  for  her  own  and  her  son's 
liberty.  She  said  that  the  account  of  the  prince's 
captivity  had  excited  her  most  tender  concern  ;  and 
the  experience  which  she  herself,  during  so  many 
years,  had  of  the  extreme  infelicity  atte;iding  that 
situation,  had  made  her  the  more  apprehensive  lest 
a  like  fate  should  pursue  her  unhappy  offspring : 
that  the  long  train  of  injustice  which  she  had  un- 
dergone, the  calumnies  to  which  she  had  been  ex- 
posed, were  so  grievous,  that  finding  no  place  for 
right  or  truth  among  men,  she  was  reduced  to  make 
her  last  appeal  to  Heaven,  the  only  competent  tri- 
bunal between  princes  of  equal  jurisdiction,  degree 
and  dignity  :  that  after  her  rebellious  subjects,  se- 
cretly instigated  by  Elizabeth's  ministers,  had  ex- 
pelled her  the  throne,  had  confined  her  in  prison, 
had  pursued  her  with  arms,  she  had  voluntarily 
thrown  herself  under  the  protection  of  England; 
fatally  allured  by  those  reiterated  professions  of 
amity  which  had  been  made  her,  and  by  her  confi- 
dence in  the  generosity  of  a  frierd,  an  ally,  and  a 
kinswoman :  that  not  content  with  excluding  her 
from  her  presence,  with  supporting  the  usurpers  of 
her  throne,  with  contributing  to  the  destruction  of 
her  faithful  subjects,  Elizabeth  had  reduced  her  to 
a  worse  captivity  than  that  tram  which  she  had 
escaped,  and  hzd  made  her  this  cruel  return  for  the 
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unlimited  contidcncc  which  she  liad  ri-poscd  in  her: 
•hilt  thouph    her   resentment  <it"  such  severe  usaj,'e 
had  never  carried  her  further  than  to  use  sonic  dis- 
appointed efforts  for  hor  deliverance,  unhappv  for 
herself,  and  fatal  to  others,   she  found  the  rigours  of 
confinement    daily  multiplied    upon    her;    and   at 
length  carried  to  such  a  height  that  it  surpassed  the 
bounds  of  all  human  patience  any  longer  to  endure 
them  :  that  she  was  cut  off  from  all  communication, 
not  only  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  with  her  only 
sou ;  and  her  maternal  fondness,  which  was   now 
more  enlivened  by  their  unhappy  sympathy  in  situa- 
tion, and  was  her  sole  remaining  attachment  to  this 
world,  was  deprived  even  of  that  melancholy  solace 
which  letters  or  messages  could  give  :   that  the  bit- 
terness of  her  sorrows,    still   more  than  her  close 
confinement,  had  preyed  u})on  her  health,  and  had 
added  the  insufferable  weight  of  bodily  infirmity  to 
all  those  other  calamities  under  which  shclabourcd: 
that   while    the  daily  experience  of  her  maladies 
opened   to  her  the  comfortable  prospect  of  an  ap- 
proaching deliverance  into  a  region  where  pain  and 
sorrow  are  no   more,   her  enemies  envied  her  that 
last  consolation ;    and    having   secluded   her   from 
every  joy  on   earth,   had  done  what  in  them  lay  to 
debar  her  from  all  hopes  in  her  future  and  eternal 
existence  :  that  the  exercise  of  her  religion  was  re- 
fused her;  the  use  of  those  sacred  rites  in  which  she 
had  been  educated ;  the  commerce  with  those  holv 
ministers  whom  Heaven  had   appointed  to  receive 
the  acknowledgment  of  our  transgressions,  and  to 
seal  our  penitence  by  a   solemn  re-admission  into 
heavenly  favour  and  forgiveness :   that  it  was  in 
vain  to  complain  of  the  rigours  of  persecution  exer- 
cised in  other  kingdoms,   when  a  queen  and  an  in- 
nocent woman  was   excluded   from   an  indulgence 
which  never  yet,   in  the  most  barbarous   countries, 
had  been  denied  to  the  meanest  and  most  obnoxious 
malefactor  :   that  could  she  ever  be  induced  to  de- 
scend from  that  royal  dignity  in  which  Providence 
had   placed    her,    or   depart    from    her  appeal   to 
Heaven,  there  was  only  one  other  tribunal  to  which 
the  would  appeal  from  all  her  enemies;   to  the  jus- 
tice and  humanity  of  Elizabeth's   own  breast,  and 
to   that  lenity  which,    uninfluenced   by  malignant 
counsel,  she  would   naturally  be  induced  to  exercise 
towards  her :  and  that  she  finally  entreated  her  to 
resume  her  natural   disposition,   and  to   reflect  on 
the    support  as  well  as  comfort,   which  she  might 
receive   from   her  son    and  herself,   if  joining   the 
obligations  of  gratitude   to   the  ties  of   blood,  she 
would  deign   to  raise  them  from  their  present  me- 
lancholy situation,  and  reinstate  them  in  that  liberty 
and  authority  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

Elizabeth  was  cugaged  to  obstruct  Mary's  resto- 
ration, chiefly  because  she  foresaw  an  unhappy 
alternative  attending  that  event.  If  this  princess 
recovered  any  considerable  share  of  authority  in 
Scotland,  her  resentment,  ambition,  zeal,  and  con- 
nexions, both  domestic  and  foreign,  might  render 
her  a  dangerous  neighbour  to  England,  and  enable 
her,  after  suppressing  tiie  jirotestant  [larty  among 
her  mibjcitii,  to  revive  those  j)relensions  which  she 
haii  fonu-rly  advanced  to  the  crown,  and  which  her 
purtiiun*  ill  both  king'loms  still  siijiportcd  witii 
grt^l  industry  and  a>Mirance.  If  she  were  rein- 
uliilrd  ill  power  with  tiuch  strict  limitations  as  could 
lint  be  broken,  iihe  might  be  disgusted  with  her 
«ilualioii;  and  flying  abroad,  form  more  desperate 
attempit  than  any  novrreign  who  had  a  crown  to 
hazard  would  willingly  underta'ice  Mary  herself, 
^naikle  of  these  ditticultics,  and  convinced  by  ex- 


perience that  Elizabeth  would  for  ever  debar  her 
the  throne,  was  now  become  more  humble  in  h<  r 
wishes  ;  and  as  age  and  infirmities  had  repressed 
those  sentiments  of  ambition  by  which  she  had 
formerly  been  so  much  actuated,  she  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  her  hopes  of  grandeur  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  little  liberty  ;  a  blessing  to  which  she  natu- 
rally aspired  with  the  fondest  impatience.  She 
proposed,  therefore,  that  she  should  be  associated 
with  her  son  in  the  title  to  the  crown  of  Scotland, 
but  that  the  administration  should  lemain  solely  in 
him :  and  she  was  coi)tent  to  live  in  England  in  a 
private  station,  and  even  under  a  kind  of  restraint; 
but  with  some  more  liberty,  both  for  exercise  and 
company,  than  she  had  enjoyed  since  the  first  dis- 
covery of  her  intrigues  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 
But  Elizabeth,  afraid  lest  such  a  loose  method  of 
guarding  her  would  facilitate  her  escape  into  France 
or  Spain,  or  at  least  would  encourage  and  increase 
her  partisans,  and  enable  her  to  conduct  those  in- 
trigues to  which  she  had  already  discovered  so 
strong  a  propensity,  was  secretly  determined  to 
deny  her  requests ;  and  though  she  feigned  to  as- 
sent to  them,  she  well  knew  how  to  disappoint  the 
expectations  of  the  unhappy  princess.  While  Leno.\ 
maintained  his  authority  in  Scotland,  she  never 
gave  any  reply  to  all  the  applications  made  to  her 
by  the  Scottish  queen  :  at  present,  when  her  own 
creatures  had  acquired  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, she  was  resolved  to  throw  the  odium  of  refusal 
upon  them;  and  pretending  that  nothing  further 
was  required  to  a  perfect  accommodation  than  the 
concurrence  of  the  council  of  state  in  Scotland,  she 
ordered  h^r  ambassador,  Bowes,  to  open  the  nego- 
tiation for  Mary's  liberty,  and  her  association  with 
her  son  in  the  title  to  the  crown.  Though  she 
seemed  to  make  this  concession  to  Mary,  she  re- 
fused her  the  liberty  of  sending  any  ambassador 
of  her  own  ;  and  that  princess  could  easily  con- 
jecture from  this  circumstance  what  would  be 
the  result  of  the  pretended  negotiation.  The  privy- 
council  of  Scotland,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  re- 
jected all  treaty ;  and  James,  who  was  now  a  caj)- 
tive  in  their  hands,  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
agreed  to  an  association  with  his  mother,  and  that 
the  matter  had  never  gone  further  than  some  loose 
proposals  for  that  purpose. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  remained  not  long  in  the 
present  situation.  James,  impatient  of  restraint, 
made  his  escape  from  his  keepers;  and,  flying  to 
St.  Andrew's,  summoned  his  friends  and  partisans 
to  attend  him.  The  earls  of  Argyle,  Marshal,  Mon- 
trose, and  Rothes,  hastened  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  sovereign  ;  and  the  opposite  party  found  them- 
selves unable  to  resist  so  jjowerful  a  combination. 
They  were  offered  a  pardon  upon  their  submission, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  their  fault  in  seizing  the 
king's  person,  and  restraining  him  from  his  liberty. 
Some  of  them  accepted  of  the  terms  :  the  greater 
number,  particularly  Angus,  Hamilton,  Marr,  Gla- 
mis,  loft  the  country,  and  took  shelter  in  Ireland  or 
England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Elizabeth. 
The  earl  of  Arran  was  recalled  to  court;  and  the 
malcontents,  who  could  not  brook  the  authority  of 
Lenox,  a  man  of  virtue  ami  moderation,  found  that 
by  thi'ir  resistance  they  had  thrown  all  jjower  into 
the  hands  of  a  person  whose  counsels  were  as  vic- 
lent  as  his  manners  were  profligate. 

Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  James ;  in  which  she 
quoted  u  moral  sentence  from  Isocralcs,  and  indi- 
rectly reproached  him  with  inconstancy,  and  a 
lireach  of  his  engagcuients.     James,    in  his   reply, 
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justified  his  measures  ;  and  retaliated  by  turning 
two  passages  of  Isocrates  against  "  her."  She  next 
sent  Walsingham  in  an  embassy  to  him ;  and  her 
chief  purpose  in  employing  that  aged  minister  in  an 
errand  where  so  little  business  was  to  be  transacted, 
was  to  learn  from  a  man  of  so  much  penetration 
and  experience,  the  real  character  of  James.  This 
young  prince  possessed  good  pans,  though  not  ac- 
companied with  that  vigour  and  industry  which  his 
station  required  ;  and  as  he  excelled  in  general  dis- 
course and  conversation,  Walsingham  entertained  a 
higher  idea  of  his  talents  than  he  was  afterv/ards 
found,  when  real  business  was  transacted,  to  have 
fully  merited.  The  account  which  he  gave  his  mis- 
tress induced  her  to  treat  James  thenceforth  with 
some  more  regard  than  she  had  hitherto  been  in- 
clined to  pay  him. 

The  king  of  Scots  persevering  in  his  present  views, 
summoned  a  parliament ;  where  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  clergyman  should  presume  in  his  sermons  to  utter 
false,  untrue,  or  scandalous  speeches  against  the 
king,  tlie  council,  or  the  public  measures,  or  to 
meddle  in  an  improper  manner  with  the  affairs  of 
his  majesty  and  the  states.  The  clergy,  finding  that 
the  pulpit  would  be  no  longer  a  sanctuary  for  them, 
were  extremely  offended  :  they  said  that  the  king 
was  become  popish  in  his  heart ;  and  they  gave 
their  adversaries  the  epithets  of  gross  libertines, 
belly  gods,  and  infamous  persons.  The  violent  con- 
duct of  Arran  soon  brought  over  the  populace  to 
their  side.  The  earl  of  Gowry,  though  pardoned  for 
the  late  attempt,  was  committed  to  prison,  was  tried 
on  some  new  accusations,  condemned  and  executed. 
Many  innocent  persons  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of 
this  favourite ;  and  the  banished  lords,  being  as- 
sisted by  Elizabeth,  now  found  the  time  favourable 
for  the  recovery  of  their  estates  and  authority.  After 
they  had  been  foiled  in  one  attempt  upon  Stirling, 
they  prevailed  in  another  ;  and  being  admitted  to 
the  king's  presence,  were  pardoned  and  restored  to 
his  favour. 

Arjan  was  degraded  from  authority;  deprived  of 
that  estate  and  title  which  he  had  usurped  ;  and  the 
whole  country  seemed  to  be  composed  to  tranquil- 
lity. Elizabeth,  after  opposing,  during  some  time, 
the  credit  of  the  favourite,  had  found  it  more  expe- 
dient before  his  fall  to  compound  all  differences  with 
him  by  means  of  Davison,  a  minister  whom  she  sent 
to  Scotland:  but  having  more  confidence  in  the 
lords  whom  she  had  helped  to  restore,  she  was 
pleased  with  this  alteration  of  affairs;  and  main- 
tained a  good  correspondence  with  the  new  court 
and  ministry  of  James. 

These  revolutions  in  Scotland  would  have  been 
regarded  a.'^  of  small  importance  to  the  repose  and 
security  of  Elizabeth,  had  her  own  subjects  been  en- 
tirely united,  and  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  catholics, 
excited  by  constraint  more  properly  than  persecu- 
tion, daily  threatened  her  with  some  dangerous  in- 
surrection. The  vigilance  of  the  ministers,  particu- 
larly of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  was  raised  in 
proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  malcontents  ;  and 
many  arts,  which  had  been  blameable  in  a  more 
peaceful  government,  were  employed  in  detecting 
conspiracies,  and  even  discovering  the  secret  incli- 
nations of  men. 

As  Hume  passes  over  in  a  very  superficial  manner 
the  minor  conspiracies  (or  asserted  conspiracies), 
we  give  the  following  details  from  the  coniinuator 
of  Mackintosh. 

"  The  first  real  design  against  the  queen's  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  in  mere  madness'     It 


took  j)lace  in  1583.  John  Somerville,  a  gentleman 
of  Warwickshire,  inflamed,  if  Dugdale  may  be  cre- 
dited, by  '  popish  books,'  and  '  seminary  priests,' 
proceeded  to  London  breathing  fury  against  pro- 
testants,  drew  his  sword  upon  one  or  two  whom  he 
met  on  his  way,  was  takg'i  up,  and  confessed  that 
he  was  going  to  court  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
queen.  A  gentleman,  named  Arden,  of  the  same 
county,  fathcr-in-laAv  of  Somerville,  with  his  wife 
and  da^ighter,  and  a  priest  named  Hall,  were  taken 
up  and  convicted  as  accessaries  with  Somerville  the 
principal.  Arden  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  the 
character  of  Leicester,  his  neighbour,  at  Kenilworth, 
and  opposed  his  interests  or  wishes  in  Warwick- 
shire He  was  found  guilty  and  executed,  on  the 
confession  of  the  priest  Hall,  who  was  supposed  tc 
have  been  suborned  by  Leicester.  The  favourite's 
vengeance  being  thus  satiated,  a  pardon  was  granted 
to  the  priest  and  the  women.  Somerville  confessed 
his  crime;  but  escaped  the  scaffold,  by  strangling 
himself  in  prison. 

"In  the  next  year  (1584),  the  system  of  spies, 
informers,  forged  letters,  and  intercepted  correspond- 
ence, genuine  or  fabricated,  was  carried  to  its  ut- 
most height.  Spurious  letters,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  of  some  catholic  exile,  were 
introduced  into  the  houses  of  catholics,  in  order  to 
discover,  not  their  designs  alone,  but  their  senti- 
ments, and  to  implicate  them  accordingly.  Nothing 
remained  for  those  who  had  the  ability  but  to  fly 
their  countiy,  at  the  peril  of  being  branded  as  traitors, 
and  of  the  confiscation  of  their  estates. 

"  Philip  Howard,  eail  of  Arundel,  son  of  the  last 
executed  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  become  a  catholic, 
and  found  himself  so  harassed  by  examinations  and 
imprisonments,  upon  the  secret  information  of  spies 
and  informers,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon  his 
country.  He  intimated  his  design  to  the  queen  by 
a  letter,  in  which  '  lamenting  the  unhappy  fate  of 
his  father  and  grandfather,  either  beheaded  for 
small  matters,  or  circumvented  by  the  arts  of  their 
enemies,  he  declared  to  her  that,  to  prevent  his  inhe- 
riting their  misfortunes,  and  for  the  good  of  his 
soul,  he  had  quitted  his  country,  but  not  his  alle- 
giance.' His  own  servants,  and  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  in  the  pay  of  Walsingham,  denounced  his 
departure,  and  he  was  brought  back  from  a  small 
creek  in  the  coast  of  Sussex,  where  he  had  em- 
barked, to  be  consigned  to  the  Tower,  in  which, 
after  many  years'  captivity,  he  died  of  the  wretch, 
edncss  of  his  condition,  and  austerity  of  his  devo- 
tions. At  the  time  when  Arundel  began,  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  brother  of  the  last  earl  who  was 
executed  for  the  northern  rebellion,  terminated  his 
captivity  in  the  Tower.  He  was  imprisoned  on 
suspicion  of  conspiring  to  liberate  Mary  queen  of 
Scots;  and  shot  himself,  from  impatience  of  temper- 
or,  as  he  was  said  to  have  declared,  '  to  balk  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands.'  An  inquiry 
took  place  in  the  star-chamber  touching  his  death 
and  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged.  His 
death,  by  three  pistol-bulleto  discharged  into  his  left 
breast,  was  clearly  proved  his  own  act ; — but  the 
proof  and  sentence  of  treason  against  nim  on  his 
posthumous  trial  are  at  least  doubtful. 

"  Emissaries  were  scattered  through  the  country, 
in  order  to  catch  and  report  what  they  heard ;  and 
these  reports,  however  false  or  idle,  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  acted  upon  Throgmorton's  plot,  so 
called,  was  detected  or  invented  in  1584.  Francis 
Throgmorton,  a  gentleman  of  Cheshire,  was  taken 
up  on  the  evidence  of  an  alleged  intercepted  letter. 
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He  retracted  confessions  which  he  had  made  on  tho 
rack,  repeated  them  on  an  assurance  that  he  should 
be  pardoned  by  the  queen,  was  disappointed,  and 
again  denied  on  the  scaffold  the  truth  of  declarations 
which  had  been  extorted  from  him,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  torture  ;  in  the  next,  by  a  treacherous 
promise  of  the  royal  mercy.  The  truth  of  the  con- 
spiracv,  then,  may  very  well  be  doubted.  The  com- 
mon pretence  of  taking  up  SAispectcd  or  obnoxious 
persons,  was  that  of  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  queen  of  Scots:  it  was  the  charge  made 
tigainst  Throgmorton.  One  presumi>tion  against 
him  was,  the  flight  of  Lord  Paget  and  Charles 
Arundel,  upon  his  arrest.  They,  however,  put 
forth  a  declaration  in  France,  where  they  had 
sought  refuge,  that  they  fled,  not  because  they  were 
guilty,  but  because  they  feared  the  enmity  of  Lei- 
cester and  Walsingham,  and  knew  that  innocence 
could  not  protect  their  lives  against  forged  or  for- 
sworn evidence,  the  enmity  of  the  queen's  ministers, 
and  her  own  prejudice.  The  relations  of  Throg- 
morton with  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Mendoza, 
were  more  suspicious  and  important.  He  is  said* 
to  have  sent  off  a  packet  of  secret  papers  before  his 
arrest  to  the  ambassador ;  and  lists  of  the  ports  best 
suited  for  an  invasion,  with  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal Roman-catholics  of  England,  were,  on  search- 
ing his  house,  found  in  his  cabinet.  These  papers 
were  exhibited  to  him  while  he  was  stretched  on  the 
rack.  He  declared  that  he  had  never  before  seen 
them  ;  that  they  were  forgeries,  and  introduced  into 
his  house  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  him.  Upon 
their  being  again  presented  to  him,  in  presence  of 
the  executioner  and  the  engine,  he  confessed  that 
he  had  made  the  list  some  years  before,  when  con- 
sulting, at  Spa,  with  Jeucy  and  Englcfield  on  the 
best  mode  of  invading  England,  and  changing  the 
government.  He  further  stated,  that  Morgan,  a 
known  adherent  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  written 
to  him  from  France  a  letter,  stating  the  design  of 
the  Roman-catholic  princes  of  Europe  to  invade 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  her  ;  that  the 
expedition  would  be  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
(iuise  ;  that  nothing  was  wanted — but  '  money'  and 
'  men  ;'  that  Charles  Paget  was  sent  over  to  Sussex, 
where  he  passed  under  the  name  of  Mope,  to  obtain 
money  and  raise  troops  ;  and  that  ho  had  ccmcerled 
the  means  of  carrying  this  design  into  effect  with 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  Brought  lo  trial  -ifter 
these  confessions  had  been  madt:  by  him,  and  find- 
ing himself  arraigned  under  the  25  Edw.  ll\.,  he 
retracted  thcin,  and  declared  that  they  were  ])ure 
inventions  of  his  own  to  avoid  being  attain  tortured, 
under  the  supposition  that  he  saved  himself,  by  hav- 
ing fixed  the  time  so  as  to  bring  his  case  within  the 
exemptions  of  the  13  Eliz.,  by  which  he  expected 
to  be  tried.  Upon  the  strength  of  confessions  thus 
extorted,  and  retracted,  the  jury  found  him  guilty; 
but  bis  execution  was  postponed.  The  delay  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adopted  f<jr  an  itiliuman  purpose. 
He  wa»  induced  to  a.-sert  once  more  the  truth  of 
his  confession  ;  and  having  done  so,  was  ordered  to 
be  executed  at  Tyburn,  two  months  after  his  trial 
4od  conviction.  Un  the  scaffold  he  declared  again 
that  the  Confession  was  a  more  fiction,  to  which  he 
ri-Mirted  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  a  second  appli- 
cation of  the  rack.  The  Spanish  ambassador  being 
summoned  bi-fi;rc  the  |)rivy-couucil,  repelled  the 
charge  against  him  with  indignation,   and  wa«  or- 

•  Th*  onljr  eridence  of  his  having  (lone  so  is  bis  alleged 
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dercd  out  of  the  kingdom.  Wade,  clerk  of  the 
council,  was  sent  at  the  same  time  to  offer  explana- 
tions to  Philip,  and  returned  without  being  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  haughty  Spaniard. 

"  The  conviction  of  Throgmorton,  upon  confcs 
sions  obtained  from  him  by  deceitful  promises  and 
the  fear  of  torture,  shows  that  in  England,  at  this 
period,  life  was  as  insecure  as  under  the  most  im- 
plicit and  barbarous  despotism  of  the  east  or  west. 
The  process,  indeed,  of  applying  conjointly  bodily- 
torture  and  perfidious  hope,  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  tribunal,  which,  in  England,  is  a  by-word 
for  judicial  iniquity.  But,  whatever  his  guilt  or 
innocence,  the  queen  of  Scots  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  communication  with  him,  and  the  inter- 
cepted letter  must  have  been  fabricated  as  a  pretext 
for  seizing  his  person  and  his  papers. 

"  In  1584,  Shrewsbury  was  relieved  from  a  charge 
under  which,  not  only  his  health  but,  ultimately,  his 
reason  broke  down  ;  and  Mary  was  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  She  was  removed 
from  Sheffield  to  Wingfield,  under  an  escort,  and  in 
the  immediate  care  of  Somer,  the  secretary  of  her 
new  gaoler.  Somer  made  a  minute  report  to  Eli- 
zabeth of  his  conversation  with  ^lary  on  the  way. 
He  evidently  had  his  instructions  to  draw  from  her 
some  avowal  which  could  be  turned  to  her  preju- 
dice. She  appears  to  have  been  so  closely  kept  as 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  affair  of  Throgmorton,  and 
spoke  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sliow  that  she  know  nothing  of  any  design,  real  or 
pretended,  of  invading  England,  entertained  by  him. 
There  is  in  the  reported  conversation  a  character- 
istic lone  of  sadness,  playfulness,  fascination,  and 
finesse.  '  Uo  you  think,'  said  she,  '  I  would  es- 
cape from  hence  if  I  might  ?'  The  secretary  an- 
swered, that  he  thought  she  wouid,  for  it  was  natural 
to  seek  liberty.  '  No,  by  my  troth  !'  said  she,  '  I 
would  rather  die  with  honour  than  fly  with  shame.' 
'  1  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  trial,'  was  the  secre- 
tary's frank  reply.  She  next  asked  him,  whither  he 
thought  she  would  go,  if  she  were  at  liberty.  Ho 
replied,  he  thought  she  would  go  to  '  her  own'  in 
Scotland.  '  It  is  true,'  said  she,  '  1  would  go  to 
Scotland,  but  only  to  see,  and  give  good  counsel  to 
my  son.  But  unless  her  majesty  (Elizabeth)  would 
give  me  her  countenance  and  some  maintenance  in 
England,  1  would  go  into  Fiance,  and  live  there 
among  my  friends,  with  the  little  portion  1  have 
there,  and  never  trouble  myself  with  government 
again,  or  dispose  myself  to  marry  any  more.'  Whe- 
ther the  allusion  to  marriage  was  made  from  a  feel- 
ing of  the  miseries  which  her  marriages,  including 
even  that  with  Francis  II.,  had  brought  upon  her, 
or  with  the  intention  to  disarm  the  jealous  fears  of 
Elizabeth,  is  doubtful. 

"  Leicester  now  originated  the  association  for  the 
personal  safety  of  Elizabeth  '  against  popish  con- 
spirators.' Those  who  subscribed  it  bound  them- 
selves to  prosecute  to  death,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  all  who  should  attempt  any  thing  against  the 
queen.  The  queen  of  Scots  saw  in  it  her  dcath- 
wj^rrant.  By  way  of  proving  her  innocence  of  all 
design  agaiust  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  she  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  subscribe  it ; — a  vain  proceeding  on 
her  part,  which  proved  nothing  in  her  favour,  and 
did  not  tend  to  mitigate  lier  enomics.  '  Her  nia- 
jesly,'  says  Walsingham,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph 
•Sadler,  '  couhl  like  well  that  this  association  were 
showed  unto  the  (jucen,  your  charge,  upon  some  apt 
occasion,  and  that  there  were  some  good  regard 
h.id  both  unto  her  countenance  and  speech  afti:r 
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the  perusing  thereof.'  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  was  the  more  revolting,  the  sovereign  who 
commanded,  or  the  minister  who  became  the  vehicle 
of  this  base  experiment.  The  queen  of  Scots,  who 
saw  the  axe  suspended  over  her  head,  made  new 
efforts  to  obtain  her  freedom  from  Elizabeth.  She 
sent  her  secretary,  Naue,  with  terms  of  submission 
so  implicit,  that  Elizabeth  gave  her  hopes.  But 
that  princess,  who  knew  well  how  to  throw  the  re- 
sponsiblity  of  odious  measures  from  herself  upon  her 
instruments,  excited,  underhand,  a  clamour  among 
her  partisans  in  Scotland,  against  both  the  liberty 
and  life  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

"The  bond  in  which  the  associators  obliged  them- 
selves was  immediately  converted  into  an  act  of 
parliament,  summoned  for  the  purpose.  The  act 
provided,  that  any  person  by,  or  "  for,"  whom  re- 
bellion should  be  excited,  or  the  queen's  life  attacked, 
might  be  tried  by  commission  under  the  great  seal, 
and  adjudged  to  capital  punishment;  and  if  the 
queen's  life  should  be  taken  away,  then  any  person 
by  or  for  whom  such  act  was  committed,  should  be 
capitally  punished,  and  the  issue  of  such  person 
cut  off  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  It  is  un- 
nessary  to  point  out  the  monstrous  hardship  of 
making  the  queen  of  Scots,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  Elizabeth,  responsible  for  acts  done  for  her,  or 
in  her  name.  The  contingent  exclusion  of  her  sou 
from  the  succession  was  ascribed  to  Leicester,  who 
had  views  for  himself,  or  his  brother-in-law  Lord 
Huntingdon,  upon  the  crown." 

A  severe  law  was  also  enacted  against  Jesuits  and 
popish  priests  :  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  de- 
part the  kingdom  within  forty  days  ;  that  those  who 
should  remain  beyond  that  time,  or  should  after- 
wards return,  should  be  guilty  of  treason  ;  that  those 
who  harboured  or  relieved  them  should  be  guilty  of 
felony;  that  those  who  were  educated  in  seminaries, 
if  they  returned  not  in  six  months  after  notice  given, 
and  submitted  not  themselves  to  the  queen,  before 
a  bishop  or  two  justices,  should  be  guilty  of  treason; 
and  that  if  any,  so  submitting  themselves,  should 
within  ten  years  approach  the  court,  or  come  within 
ten  miles  oi  it,  their  submission  should  be  void.  By 
this  law  the  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion,  which 
had  formerly  been  prohibited  under  lighter  penal- 
ties, and  which  was  in  many  instances  connived  at, 
was  totally  suppressed.  In  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  queen's  reign,  the  law  was  sometimes  executed 
by  the  capital  punishment  of  priests;  and  though 
the  partisans  of  that  princess  asserted  that  they 
were  punished  for  their  treason,  not  their  religion, 
the  apology  must  only  be  understood  in  this  sense, 
that  the  law  was  enacted  on  account  of  the  treason- 
able views  and  attempts  of  the  sect,  not  that  every 
individual  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  was 
convicted  of  treason.*  The  catholics,  therefore, 
might  now  with  justice  complain  of  a  violent  perse- 
cution ;  which  we  may  safely  affirm,  in  spite  of  the 
rigid  and  bigoted  maxims  of  that  age,  not  to  be  the 
best  method  of  converting  them,  or  of  reconciling 
them  to  the  established  government  and  religion. 

The  parliament,  besides  arming  the  queen  with 
these  powers,  granted  her  a  supply  of  one  subsidy 
and  two-fifteenths.  The  only  circumstance  in  which 
their  proceedings  were  disagreeable  to  her,  was  an 
application  made  by  the  commons  for  a  further  re- 
formation in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Yet  even  in 
this  attempt,  which  affected  her  as  well  as  them  in 

•  Some  even  of  those  who  defend  the  queen's  measures 
allow,  that  in  leu  years  fifty  priests  were  executed,  ana  fifty- 
five  banished. 


a  delicate  point,  they  discovered  how  much  they 
were  overawed  by  her  authority.  The  majority  of 
the  house  were  puritans,  or  inclined  to  that  sect;* 
but  the  severe  reprimands  which  they  had  already 
in  former  sessions  met  with  from  the  throne,  de- 
terred them  from  introducing  anv  bill  concerning 
religion  ;  a  proceeding  which  would  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative  : 
they  were  content  to  proceed  by  way  of  humble  pe- 
tition, and  that  not  addressed  to  her  majesty,  which 
would  have  given  offence,  but  to  the  house  of  lords, 
or  rather  the  bishops,  who  had  a  seat  in  that  house, 
and  from  whom  alone  they  were  willing  to  receive 
all  advances  towards  reformation. 

The  commons  desired,  in  their  humble  petition, 
that  no  bishop  should  exercise  his  function  of  ordi- 
nation but  with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  six 
presbyters:  but  this  demand,  as  it  really  introduced 
a  change  of  ecclesiastical  government,  was  firmly 
rejected  by  the  prelates.  They  desired  that  no 
clergyman  should  be  instituted  into  any  benefice, 
without  previous  notice  being  given  to  the  parish, 
that  they  might  examine  whether  there  lay  any  ob- 
jection to  his  life  or  doctrine  :  an  attempt  towards  a 
popular  model,  which  naturally  met  with  the  same 
fate.  In  another  article  of  the  petition,  they  prayed 
that  the  bishops  should  not  insist  upon  every  cere- 
mony, or  deprive  incumbents  for  omitting  part  of 
the  service:  as  if  uniformity  in  public  worship  had 
not  been  established  by  law ;  or  as  if  the  prelates 
had  been  endowed  with  a  dispensing  power.  They 
complained  of  abuses  which  prevailed  in  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  they  entreated 
the  reverend  fathers  to  think  of  some  law  for  the  re- 
medy of  these  abuses  :  implying,  that  those  matters 
were  too  high  for  the  commons  of  themselves  to 
attempt. 

But  the  most  material  article  which  the  commons 
touched  upon  in  their  petition,  was  the  court  of  ec- 
clesiastical commission,  and  the  oath  ex  officio,  as  it 
was  called,  exacted  by  (hat  court.  This  is  a  subject 
of  such  importance  as  to  merit  some  explanation. 

The  first  primate  after  the  queen's  accession  was 
Parker;  a  man  rigid  in  exacting  conformity  to  the 
established  worship,  and  in  punishing,  by  fine  or 
deprivation,  all  the  puritanical  clergymen  who  at- 
tempted to  innovate  any  thing  in  the  habits,  cere- 
monies, or  liturgy  of  the  church.  He  died  in  1575; 
and  was  succeeded  by  Grindal,  who,  as  he  himself 
was  inclined  to  the  new  sect,  was  with  great  difB- 
culty  brought  to  execute  the  laws  against  them,  or 
to  punish  the  nonconforming  clergy.  He  declined 
obeying  the  queen's  orders  for  the  suppression  of 
"  prophesyings,"  or  the  assemblies  of  the  zealots  in 
private  houses,  which  she  apprehended  had  become 
so  many  academies  of  fanaticisin  ;  and  for  this  offence 
she  had,  by  an  order  of  the  star-chamber,  seques- 
tered him  from  his  archiepiscopal  function,  and  con- 
fined him  to  his  own  house.  Upon  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1583,  she  determined  not  to  fall  into 
the  same  error  in  her  next  choice  ;  and  she  named 
Whitgifl,  a  zealous  churchman,  who  had  already 
signalized  his  pen  in  controversy,  and  who,  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  convince  the  puritans  by  argu- 
ment, was  now  resolved  to  open  their  eyes  by  power, 

*  Be.sides  the  following  petition,  another  proof  of  the  preva- 
lency  of  the  puritans  among  the  commons  was  their  passing  a 
hill  for  the  reverent  observance  of  Sunday,  which  they  termed 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  depriving  the  people  of  those  amusements 
whicli  they  were  accustomed  to  take  on  that  day.  It  was  a 
strong  symptom  of  a  contrary  spirit  in  the  upper  house,  that  they 
proposed  to  add  Wednesday  to  the  fast-days,  and  to  probibii 
entirely  the  catiag  of  2esh  ou  tliat  day. 
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and  by  the  execution  of  penal  statutes.  He  informed 
the  queen  that  all  the  spiiitual  authority  lodged  in 
the  prelates  was  insignilicant  without  the  sanction 
of  the  crown ;  and  as  there  was  no  ecclesiastical 
coimuissiou  at  that  time  in  force,  he  enga<rcd  her  to 
issue  u  new  one ;  more  arbitrary  than  any  of  the 
former,  and  conveying  more  unlimited  authority. 
She  appointed  forty-four  commissioners,  twelve  of 
whom  were  ecclesiastics  ;  three  commissioners  made 
a  quorum  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  extended 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  over  all  orders  of  men  ; 
and  every  circumstance  of  its  authority,  and  all  its 
methods  of  proceeding,  were  contrary  to  the  clearest 
principles  of  law  and  natural  equity.  The  commis- 
sioners were  empowered  to  visit  and  reform  all 
errors,  heresies,  schisms,  in  a  word,  to  regulate  all 
opinions,  as  well  as  to  punish  all  breach  of  uui- 
formitj  in  the  exercise  of  public  worship.  They 
were  directed  to  make  inquiry,  not  only  by  the 
legal  methods  of  juries  and  witnesses,  but  by  all 
cth;r  means  and  ways  which  they  could  devise; 
thit  is,  by  the  rack,  by  torture,  by  inquisition,  by 
imprisonment.  \Vhere  they  found  reason  to  sus- 
pect any  person  they  might  administer  to  him  an 
oath,  called  ex  officio,  by  which  he  was  bound  to 
answer  all  questions,  and  might  thereby  be  obliged 
to  accuse  himself  or  his  most  intimate  friend.  The 
fines  which  they  levied  were  discretionary,  and  often 
occasioned  the  total  ruin  of  the  offender,  contrary  to 
the  established  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  imprison- 
ment to  which  they  condemned  any  delinquent  was 
limited  by  no  rule  but  their  own  pleasure.  They 
assumed  a  power  of  imposing  on  the  clergy  what 
new  articles  of  subsciiption,  and  consequently  of 
faith,  ihey  thought  proper.  Though  all  other  spi- 
ritual courts  were  subject,  since  the  reformation,  to 
inhibitions  from  the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners  were  txempted  from  that 
legal  jurisdiction,  and  were  liable  to  no  control. 
And  the  more  to  enlarge  their  authority,  they  were 
empowered  to  punish  all  incests,  adulteries,  fornica- 
tions; all  outrages,  misbehaviours,  and  disorders  in 
marriage  :  and  the  punishments  which  they  might 
inflict,  were  according  to  their  wisdom,  conscience, 
and  discretion.  In  a  word,  this  court  was  a  real 
"  inquisition;"  attended  with  all  the  iniquities,  as 
well  as  cruelties,  inseparable  fiom  that  tribunal. 
And  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  court 
was  destructive  of  all  law,  so  its  erection  was  deemed 
by  many  a  mere  usurpation  of  this  imperious  prin- 
cess ;  and  had  no  other  foundation  than  a  clause  of 
a  statute,  restoring  the  supremacy  to  the  crown,  and 
empowering  the  sovereign  to  appoint  commissioners 
for  exercising  that  prerogative.  But  prerogative  in 
general,  esjiecially  the  supremacy,  was  supposed  in 
ihul  age  to  involve  powers  which  no  law,  precedent, 
or  reaj>on  could  limit  and  determine. 

But  though  the  commons,  in  their  humble  peti- 
tioD  to  the  prelates,  had  touched  so  gently  and  sub- 
missively on  the  ecclesiastical  grievances,  the  queen, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  end  of  the  session, 
could  not  forbear  taking  notice  of  their  i)resump- 
tioD.  and  reproving  them  for  those  murmurs  which, 
for  fear  of  offending  her,  thev  had  pronounced  so 
low  as  not  directly  to  reach  the  royal  ears.  After 
giving  them  some  general  thanks  for  their  attach- 
ment to  her,  and  making  professions  of  affection  to 
her  subjects,  hhc  told  them,  that  whoever  found  fault 
with  the  church  threw  a  slander  upon  her,  since  she 
was  appointed  "  by  God"  supreme  ruler  over  it,  and 
DO  heresies  or  schisms  could  prevail  in  the  kingdom 
but  by  h'-r  permission  and  negligence :  that  some 


abuses  must  necessarily  have  place  in  every  thing , 
but  she  warned  the  prelates  to  be  watchful ;  for  if 
she  found  them  careless  of  their  charge,  she  was 
fully  determined  to  depose  them  :  that  she  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  employed  herself  in  many 
studies,  particularly  ])hilosophical  (by  which  we  tup- 
pose  she  meant  theological),  and  she  would  confess 
that  few,  whose  leisure  had  not  allowed  them  to 
make  profession  of  science,  had  read  or  reflected 
more  :  that  as  she  could  discern  the  presumption  of 
many,  in  curiously  canvassing  the  Scriptures,  and 
starting  innovations,  she  would  no  longer  endure 
this  licentiousness  ;  but  meant  to  guide  her  people, 
by  God's  rule,  in  the  just  mean  between  the  corrup- 
tions of  Home  and  the  errors  of  modern  sectaries, 
and  that  as  the  Romanists  were  the  inveterate  eue- 
mics  of  her  person,  so  the  other  innovators  were 
dangerous  to  all  kingly  government;  and,  under 
colour  of  preaching  tlie  word  of  God,  presumed  to 
exercise  their  private  judgment,  and  to  censure  the 
actions  of  the  prince.* 

From  tbe  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may  ob- 
serve, thiJt  the  commons,  in  making  their  general 
application  to  the  prelates,  as  well  as  in  some  parti- 
cular articles  of  their  petition,  showed  themselves 
wholly  ignorant,  no  less  than  the  queen,  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  and  a  legal  constitution.  And  it 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  that  Elizabeth,  so 
far  from  yielding  to  the  displeasure  of  the  parlia- 
ment against  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  granted, 
before  the  end  of  her  reign,  a  new  commission  ;  in 
which  she  enlarged,  rather  than  restrained  the 
powers  of  the  conunmissionors. 

As  the  establishment  of  this  despotic  court  has 
been  a  subject  of  considerable  contest  amongst  our 
best  historians,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
it.  Those  writers  who  have  inclined  to  what  is 
termed  the  popular  side  of  politics  have  accused 
Hume  (and  apparently  in  many  instances  justly) 
of  heightening  the  despotic  conduct  of  the  Tudor, 
in  order  by  contrast,  to  soften  that  of  the  Stuart 
princes.  And  his  dissertation  on  the  despotic 
powers  of  the  court  has  particularly  attracted  atten- 
tion. To  us  who  consider  that  the  principles  of  ra- 
tional liberty  rest  on  much  suicr  foundations  than 
historical  precedents  or  even  immemorial  rights,  it 
appears  of  little  consequence  whether  the  Stuarts 
were  legally  authorized  in  their  deposition  or  not. 
It  is  sufiicicnt  justification  of  their  despotism,  that 
they  violated  the  abstract  rights  of  mankind,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  we  have  the  great  historian, 
who  has  been  accused  of  being  the  champion  of 
raonarcy,  on  our  side. 

On  the  disputed  subject  of  the  High  Commission- 
court,  Mr.  I'rodie.f  who  has  proved  himself  a  worthy 
opponent  of  Hume,  has  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  next  subject  that  demands  attention  is  the 
court  of  high-commission,  which  was  founded  upon 
a  clause  of  the  act  that  restored  the  supremacy  to 
the  crown,  in  the  1st  of  Elizabeth.  The  words  are 
thete  :  '  The  queen  and  her  successors  shall  have 
power,  by  their  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
to  assign,  name,  and  authorize,  when  and  ^s  often 

•  The  puritanical  sect  liad  in<lcc(l  gone  so  far,  that  a  hook 
of  discipline  was  necrelly  suii.serihed  by  above  five  hundred 
clofKymcn;  and  llie  presbylcrian  government  thereby  CHla- 
bli.shvd  in  the  midnt  of  the  churcli,  notwithslaiidini;  the  rigour 
of  the  prelates  and  of  the  high  comniLssion.  So  iin|)OS!iil>le  is 
It  by  penal  stalutes,  iiowever  severe,  to  suppress  all  religious 
iniiovutioii. 

t  A  history  of  the  British  Kinpirc,  from  the  aeression  of 
Churlci  I.  to  Uii-  Ucalorauoii.  by  (ieorge  Brodl«,  Emi.,  Advo- 
cnti'.     4  vul.<^     Bell  and  Bradfuic,  i:^dinburgh,  Ib'^. 
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AS  they  shall  think  meet  and  convenient,  and  for  as 
'oni'  time  as  they  shall  please,  persons,  being  na- 
tural born  subjects,  to  exercise,  use,  occupy,  and 
execute,  under  her  and  them,  all  manner  of  juris- 
diction, privileges,  and  pre-eminences,  in  any  wise 
touching  or  concerning  any  spiritual  or  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  within  the  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct, 
and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses, 
contempts,  offences,  and  enormities  whatsoever, 
•  which,  by  any  manner  spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical 
power,  authority  or  jurisdiction,  can  or  may  lawfully 
be  reformed,  ordered,  redressed,  corrected,  re- 
strained, or  amended  :'  provided  that  they  have  no 
power  to  determine  any  thing  to  be  heresy,  but 
what  has  been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  authority 
of  the  canonical  Scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  ge- 
neral councils,  or  auy  of  them;  or  by  any  other 
general  council,  wherein  the  same  was  declared 
heresy  by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  canonical 
Scripture;  or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  declared  to 
be  heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  the 
assent  of  the  clergy  in  convocation.'  This  statute 
confers  no  power  whatever  to  fine,  imprison,  or  in- 
flict corporal  punishment ;  and  when  the  court 
transgressed  its  limits,  the  remedy  was  always  in 
the  power  of  the  injured,  by  applying  to  the  ordi- 
nary courts  for  a  prohibition.  The  real  object  was 
to  correct  the  heresies  of  the  clergy,  by  suspension 
and  deprivation  ;  and  surely,  if  there  be  a  national 
establishment,  all,  that  enjoy  functions  under  it, 
ought  to  conform  to  its  rules.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  office  might  be  converted  to  a  very  different 
purpose;  and  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
numerous  suspensions  and  deprivations  in  this  reign, 
(their  number,  by  the  way,  may  be  fairly  doubted,) 
afford  no  ground  for  charging  the  government  with 
tyranny,  since  the  doctrine  and  conduct  of  the  ec- 
clesiastics were  irreconcilable  to  the  establishment 
under  which  they  accepted  of  livings.  At  this  day 
the  same  consequences  would  follow. — Various  com- 
missions were  issued  by  this  princess  ;  and,  in  1584, 
she  granted  one  to  forty-four  individuals,  by  which 
she  empowers  them  to  inquire  into  all  misde- 
meanors, not  only  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men,  and 
by  witnesses,  '  but  by  all  other  means  and  ways 
they  can  devise.'  Mr.  Hume,  following  Mr.  Neal, 
says,  that  this  included  the  rack,  torture,  inquisi- 
tion, imprisonment:  but,  besides  that  the  rack  never 
was  attempted,  the  other  clauses  distinctly  show 
that  it  never  was  contemplated.  The  very  next 
clause  distinctly  appoints  them  to  punish  all  who 
obstinately  absent  themselves  from  church,  S;c.  by 
censure,  or  any  other  '  lawful'  ways  and  means, 
and  to  levy  the  penalties  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  uniformity.  The  third 
clause  authorizes  them  to  visit  and  reform  heresies, 
&c.  which  may  '  lawfully  be  reformed  or  restrained 
by  censures  ecclesiastical,  deprivation,  or  otherwise, 
according  to  the  power  and  authority  limited  and 
appointed  by  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  statutes  of 
tile  realm.'  The  fifth  clause  empowers  them  to 
punish  '  incest,  adulteries,  and  all  grievous  offences 
ounichable  by  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  according  to 
ihe  tenour  of  the  laws  in  that  behalf,  and  according 
to  your  wisdom,  consciences,  and  discretions ;  com- 
manding you,  or  any  three  of  you,  to  devise  all  such 
lawful"  ways  and  means  for  the  searching  out  the 
premises,  as  by  you  shall  be  thought  necessary.' 
Having  cleared  up  this  point,  we  may  observe,  that 
he  commission  was  extremely  arbitrary  in  autho- 
rizing the  oath  ex  officio,  by  which  the  accused  was 


bound  to  answer  interrogatories  against  himself, 
and  in  empowering  the  commissioners  to  fine  and 
imprison.  Of  its  illegality  the  queen  and  commis- 
sioners were  so  fully  aware,  that,  as  we  learn  from 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  commission  was  not,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  enrolled  in  chancery,  lest  it 
should  have  been  questioned.  Besides,  though  fines 
were  'imposed,'  not  one  was  'levied'  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  by  any  judicial  process  out  of  the  exchequer; 
'  nor  any  subject,  in  his  body,  land«  or  goods, 
charged  therewith.' 

"  Many  arbitrary  acts  were  committed  by  the 
commissioners  ;  but,  though  Mr.  Neal  is  pleased  in 
one  place  to  say,  that  the  privilege  of  prohibition 
from  Westminster-hall  was  seldom  allowed  by  the 
commissioners,  there  does  not  appear,  even  from 
his  own  writings,  to  have  been  an  instance  of  the 
prohibition  having  been  refused.  Indeed,  when 
it  came  to  that,  the  ordinary  courts  were  bound  to 
support  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  the  judges,  in 
that  reign,  afforded  many  proofs  of  their  readiness 
to  assert  the  laws.  The  great  cause  of  so  many 
submitting  to  injustice  and  oppression  from  this 
court,  seems  to  have  been  their  unwillingness  to 
forfeit  all  hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment ;  for, 
they  never  scrupled  to  accept  of  livings  under  an 
establishment,  which  yet  they  would  not  allow  to 
be  a  church.  The  commissioners  used  to  send 
pursuivants  to  ransack  houses  ;  but,  when  an  in- 
dividual defended  his  rights  by  killing  the  officer 
who  attempted  to  enter  his  house  by  virtue  of  a 
wnrrant  from  the  commissioners,  the  ordinary 
judges  declared  that  he  was  not  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion, and  dismissed  him  from  the  bar.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  that  this  court  lost  all  decency, 
and  was  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  laws, 
as  the  judges,  who  were  governed  by  Laud,  and 
changed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  king,  did  not  longer 
vindicate  their  own  jurisdiction." 

Hallam  has  only  the  following  brief  notice  of  this 
important  institution  : — 

"  The  act  of  supremacy  while  it  restored  all  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  to  the  crown,  empowered 
the  queen  to  execute  it  by  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  great  seal,  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
time  as  she  should  direct;  whose  power  should  ex- 
tend to  visit,  correct  and  amend  all  heresies,  schisms, 
abuses  and  offences  whatever,  which  fall  under  the 
cognisance  and  are  subject  to  the  correction  of  spi- 
ritual authority.  Several  temporary  commissions 
had  sat  under  this  act  with  continually  augmented 
powers,  before  that  appointed  in  158.3,  wherein  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  anomalous  court  almost  reached 
its  zenith.  It  consisted  of  forty-four  commissioners, 
twelve  of  whom  were  bishops,  many  more  privy- 
counsellors,  and  the  rest  either  clergymen  or  civi- 
lians. This  commission,  after  reciting  the  acts  of 
supremacy,  uniformity,  and  two  others,  directs 
them  to  inquire  from  time  to  time,  as  well  by  the 
oaths  of  twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  as  by  wit- 
nesses and  all  other  means  they  can  devise  of  all 
offences,  contempts  or  misdemeanors  done  and 
committed  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  said  several 
acts  and  statutes  ;  and  also  to  inquire  of  all  heretical 
opinions,  seditious  books,  contempts,  conspiracies, 
false  rumours  or  talks,  slanderous  words  and  say. 
ings.  Sac,  contrary  to  the  aforesaid  laws.  Ppwer  is 
given  to  any  three  commissioners,  of  whom  one 
must  be  a  bishop,  to  punish  all  persons  absent  from 
church,  according  to  the  act  of  uniformity,  or  to 
\^sit  and  reform  heresies  and  schisms  according  to 
law;  to  deprive  all  beneficed  persons  holding 
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doctrine  contrary  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  to 
punish  incests,  adulteries,  and  all  offences  of  the 
kind:  to  cxauiine  all  suspected  persons  on  their 
oaths,  and  to  punish  all  who  should  refuse  to  appear 
or  to  obey  their  orders,  by  spiritual  censure  or  by 
discretionary  fine  or  imprisonment;  to  alter  and 
amend  the  statutes  of  colleges,  cathedrals,  schools, 
and  other  foundations,  and  to  tender  the  oath  of 
supremacy  according  to  the  act  of  parliament." 

He  calls  this  "  tremendous  machinery,"  and  says 
Lord  Burleigh  wrote  in  strong  terms  to  \Vhitgift 
against  the  articles  of  examination  as  "  so  curi- 
ously penned,  so  full  of  branches  and  circumstances, 
as  he  thought  the  inquisitors  of  Spain  used  not  so 
many  questions  to  comprehend  and  to  trap  their 
preys."  Hallam  says  in  a  note,  "  The  germ  of  the 
high  commission-court  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mission granted  to  Mary  (Feb.  1557)  to  certain 
bishops  and  others  to  inquire  after  all  heresies,  pu- 
nish persons  misbehaving  at  church,  and  such  as 
refused  to  come  thither  either  by  means  of  present- 
ment, by  witness,  or  any  other  politic  way  they 
could  devise  ;  with  full  power  to  proceed  as  their 
discretions  and  consciences  should  direct  them  ;  and 
to  use  all  such  means  as  they  could  invent  for  the 
searching  of  the  premises,  to  call  witnesses,  and 
force  them  to  make  oath  of  such  things  as  might 
discover  what  they  sought  after.  But  the  primary 
model  was  the  inquisition  itself. 

"  It  was  questioned  whether  the  power  of  depriva- 
tion for  not  reading  the  common  prayer  granted  to 
the  high-commissioners  were  legal;  the  act  of  uni- 
formity having  annexed  a  much  smaller  penalty. 
But  it  was  held  by  the  judges  in  the  case  of  Cawdrey 
that  the  act  did  not  take  away  the  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction and  supremacy  which  had  ever  apper- 
tained to  the  crown,  and  by  virtue  of  which  it  might 
erect  courts  with  as  full  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  the 
archbishops  and  bishops  exercised." 

During  this  session  of  parliament  there  was  dis- 
covered a  conspiracy,  which  much  increased  the  ge- 
neral animosityagainst  the  catiiolics,  andstill  further 
widened  the  breach  between  the  religious  parlies. 
William  Parry,  a  catholic  gentleman,  had  received 
the  queen's  pardon  for  a  crime,  by  which  he  was  ex- 
posed to  capital  punishment;  and,  having  obtained 
permission  to  travel,  he  retired  to  Milan,  and  made 
open  profession  of  his  religion,  which  he  had  con- 
cealed while  he  remained  in  England.  He  was 
here  persuaded  by  Palmio,  a  Jesuit,  that  he  could 
not  perform  a  more  meritorious  action  than  to  take 
away  the  life  of  his  sovereign  and  his  benefactress; 
the  nuncio  Campeggio,  when  consulted,  approved 
extremely  of  this  pious  undertaking;  and  Parry, 
though  still  agitated  with  doubts,  came  to  Paris, 
with  an  intention  of  passing  over  to  England,  and 
executing  his  bloody  purpose.  He  was  here  encou- 
raged in  the  design  by  Thomas  Morgan,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  cred.t  in  the  party  ;  and  though  Watts 
and  some  other  catholic  priests  told  him  that  the  en- 
terprise was  criminal  and  impious,  he  preferred  the 
authority  of  Kaggazzoni,  the  nuncio  at  Paris,  and 
determined  to  persist  in  his  resolution.  He  wrote 
k  leller  to  the  pope,  which  was  conveyed  to  Cardinal 
Como;  ho  communicated  his  intention  to  the  holy 
father ;  and  craved  hi<  absolution  and  paternal  be- 
nediction. He  received  an  answer  from  the  cardi- 
nal, by  which  he  fmiiid  that  his  purjiosc  was  ex- 
tremely applauded  ;  and  he  came  over  tr>  England 
with  a  full  design  of  rarr)-inp  it  into  execution.    So 


prejudices  of  false  religion  totally  to  efface  them; 
and  this  bigoted  assassin  resolved,  before  he  came  to 
extremities,  to  try  every  other  expedient  for  alle- 
viating the  persecutions  under  which  the  catholics  at 
that  time  laboured.  He  found  means  of  being  in- 
troduced to  the  queen  ;  assured  her  that  many  con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  her ;  and  exhorted 
her,  as  she  tendered  her  life,  to  give  the  Romanists 
some  more  indulgence  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion :  but  lest  he  should  be  tempted  by  the  oppor- 
tunity to  assassinate  her,  he  always  came  to  court 
unprovided  with  every  offensive  weapon.  He  even 
found  means  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament ; 
and  having  made  a  vehement  harangue  against  the 
severe  laws  enacted  this  last  session,  was  committed 
to  custody  for  his  freedom,  and  sequestered  from 
the  house.  His  failure  in  these  attempts  confirmed 
hiin  the  more  in  his  former  resolution ;  and  he  com- 
municated his  intentions  to  Nevil,  who  entered  zea- 
lously into  the  design,  and  was  determined  to  have 
a  share  in  merits  of  its  execution.  A  book  newly 
published  by  Dr.  Allen,  afterwards  created  a  car- 
dinal, served  further  to  efface  all  their  scruples  with 
regard  to  the  murder  of  an  heretical  prince  ;  and 
having  agreed  to  shoot  the  queen  while  she  should 
be  taking  the  air  on  horseback,  they  resolved,  if 
they  could  not  make  their  escape,  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  in  fulfilling  a  duty  so  agreeable,  as  they  ima- 
gined, to  the  will  of  God  and  to  true  religion.  But 
while  they  were  watching  an  opportunity  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose,  the  earl  of  Westmore- 
land happened  to  die  in  exile ;  and  as  Nevil  was 
next  heir  to  that  family,  he  began  to  entertain  hopes 
that  by  doing  some  acceptable  service  to  the  queen, 
he  might  recover  the  estate  and  honours  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  of  the  last  earl.  He 
betrayed  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  ministers ;  and 
Parry,  being  thrown  into  prison,  confessed  the  guilt, 
both  to  them  and  to  the  jury  who  tried  him.  The 
letter  from  Cardinal  Como,  being  produced  in  court, 
put  Parry's  narrative  beyond  all  question ;  and  that 
criminal,  having  received  sentence  of  death,  suffered 
the  punishment  which  the  law  appointed  for  his 
treasonable  conspiracy. 

About  this  time  Baltazar  Gerard,  a  Burgundian, 
undertook  and  executed  the  same  design  against  the 
j)rince  of  Orange  ;  and  that  great  man  perished  at 
Delft,  by  the  hands  of  a  desperate  assassin,  who, 
with  a  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  sacrificed 
his  own  life,  in  order  to  destroy  the  famous  restorer 
and  protector  of  religious  liberty.  The  Flemings, 
who  regarded  that  prince  as  their  father,  were  filled 
with  great  sorrow,  as  well  when  they  considered  the 
miserable  end  of  so  brave  a  patriot,  as  their  own  for- 
lorn condition  from  the  loss  of  so  powerful  and  pru- 
dent a  leader,  and  from  the  ra|)i(l  progress  of  the 
S]>anish  arms.  The  prince  of  Parma  had  made 
every  year  great  advances  upon  them,  had  reduced 
several  of  the  provinces  to  obedience,  and  had  laid 
close  siege  to  Antwerj),  the  richest  and  most  popu- 
lous city  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  subjection,  it 
was  foreseen,  would  give  a  mortal  blow  to  the  already 
declining  affairs  of  the  revolted  provinces.  The  only 
hopes  which  remained  to  thorn  arose  from  the  pros 
poet  of  foreign  succours.  Being  well  acquainted 
with  the  cautious  and  frugal  maxims  of  Elizabeth, 
they  expected  bettor  success  in  France  ;  and,  in 
the  view  of  engaging  Henry  to  embrace  their  de- 
fence, ihoy  tendered  him  the  sovereignty  of  their 
provinces.      But   the  pre-ient   condition  of  that  mo- 


dceply  are  the  nciitimiiitf  of  moralitv  engraved  in    narchy  obliged  the  king  to  reject  so  advantageous 
tite  human   breati,   that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  |  an  ofler.     The  duke  of  Anjou's  death,  which  he 
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thought  would  have  tended  to  restore  public  tran- 
quillity, by  delivering  him  from  the  intrigues  of  that 
prince,  plunged  him  into  the  deepest  distress ;  and 
the  icing  of  Navarre,  a  professed  hugonot,  being 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  the  duke  of  Guise  took 
thence  occasion  to  revive  the  catholic  league,  and  to 
urge  Henry  by  the  most  violent  expedients,  to  seek 
the  exclusion  of  that  brave  and  virtuous  prince. 
Henry  himself,  though  a  zealous  catholic,  yet,  be- 
cause he  declined  complying  with  their  precipitate 
measures,  became  an  object  of  aversion  to  the 
league ;  and  as  his  zeal,  in  practising  all  the  super- 
stitious observances  of  the  Romish  church,  was  ac- 
companied with  a  very  licentious  conduct  in  private 
life ;  the  catholic  faction,  in  contradiction  to  uni- 
versal experience,  embraced  thence  the  pretext  of 
representing  his  devotion  as  mere  deceit  and  hypo- 
crisy. Finding  his  authority  to  decline,  he  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  the  hugonots,  and  to 
put  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  league,  whom,  both 
on  account  of  their  dangerous  pretensions  at  home, 
and  their  close  alliance  with  Philip,  he  secretly  re- 
garded as  his  more  dangerous  enemies.  Constrained 
by  the  same  policy,  he  dreaded  the  danger  of  asso- 
ciating himself  with  the  revolted  protestants  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  was  obliged  to  renounce  that 
inviting  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  for  all 
the  hostile  intrigues  and  enterprises  of  Philip. 

The  States,  reduced  to  this  extremity,  sent  over  a 
solemn  embassy  to  London,  and  made  anew  an  offer 
to  the  queen,  of  acknowledging  her  for  their  sove- 
reign, on  condition  of  obtaining  her  protection  and 
assistance.  Elizabeth's  wisest  counsellors  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  with  regard  to  the  conduct  which  she 
should  hold  in  this  critical  and  important  emergence. 
Some  advised  her  to  reject  the  offer  of  the  States, 
and  represented  the  imminent  dangers,  as  well  as 
injustice,  attending  the  acceptance  of  it.  They  said, 
that  the  suppression  of  rebellious  subjects  was  the 
common  cause  of  all  sovereigns,  and  any  encou- 
ragement given  to  the  revolt  of  the  Flemings,  might 
prove  the  example  of  a  like  pernicious  licence  to 
the  English:  that  though  princes  were  bound  by 
the  laws  of  the  Supreme  Being  not  to  oppress  their 
subjects,  the  people  never  vrere  entitled  to  forget  all 
duty  to  their  sovereign,  or  transfer,  from  every  fancy 
or  disgust,  or  even  from  the  justest  ground  of  com- 
plaint, their  obedience  to  any  other  master :  that 
the  queen,  in  the  succours  hitherto  afforded  the 
Flemings,  had  considered  them  as  labouring  under 
oppression,  not  as  entitled  to  freedom ;  and  had 
intended  only  to  admonish  Philip  not  to  persevere 
in  his  tyranny,  without  any  view  of  ravishing  from 
him  these  provinces  which  he  enjoyed  by  hereditary 
right  from  his  ancestors  :  that  her  situation  in  Ire- 
land, and  even  in  England,  would  afford  that  pow- 
erful monarch  sufficient  opportunity  of  retaliating 
upon  her ;  and  she  must  thenceforth  expect  that, 
instead  of  secretly  fomenting  faction,  he  would 
openly  employ  his  whole  force  in  the  protection  and 
defence  of  the  catholics :  that  the  pope  would  un- 
doubtedly unite  his  spiritual  arms  to  the  temporal 
ones  of  Spain  :  and  that  the  queen  would  soon  re- 
pent her  making  so  precarious  an  acquisition  in  fo- 
reign countries,  by  exposing  her  own  dominions  to 
the  most  imminent  danger. 

Other  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  maintained  a  con- 
trary opinion.  They  asserted,  that  the  queen  had 
not,  even  from  the  beginning  of  hor  reign,  but  cer- 
tainly had  not  at  present,  the  choice  whether  she 
would  embrace  friendship  or  hostility  with  Philip: 
Uiat  by  the  whole  tcnour  of  that  prince's  conduct  it 


appeared,  that  his  sole  aims  were,  the  extending  of 
his  empire,  and  the  entire  subjection  of  the  protest- 
ants, under  the  specious  pretence  of  maintaining 
the  catholic  faith  :  that  the  provocations  which  she 
had  already  given  him,  joined  to  his  general  scheme 
of  policy,  would  for  ever  render  him  her  implacable 
enemy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  subdued  his  revolted 
subjects,  he  would  undoubtedly  fall,  with  the  whole 
force  of  his  united  empire,  on  her  defenceless  state : 
that  the  only  question  was,  whether  she  would  main- 
tain a  war  abroad,  and  supported  by  allies,  or  wait 
till  the  subjection  of  aU  the  confederates  of  England 
should  give  her  enemies  leisure  to  begin  their  hos- 
tilities in  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom  :  that  the  re- 
volted provinces,  though  in  a  declining  condition, 
possessed  still  considerable  force  ;  and  by  the  as- 
sistance of  England,  by  the  advantages  of  their  situ- 
ation, and  by  their  inveterate  antipathy  to  Philip, 
might  still  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  contest 
against  the  Spanish  monarchy:  that  their  maritime 
power,  united  to  the  queen's,  would  give  her  entire 
security  on  the  side  from  which  alone  she  could  be 
assaulted,  and  would  even  enable  her  to  make  in- 
roads  on  Philip's  dominions,  both  in  Europe  and 
the  Indies  :  that  a  war  which  was  necessary  could 
never  be  unjust;  and  self-defence  was  concerned,  as 
weU  in  preventing  certain  dangers  at  a  distance,  as 
in  repelling  any  immediate  invasion :  and  that, 
since  hostility  with  Spain  was  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  the  present  interests  and  situations  of  the 
two  monarchies,  it  were  better  to  compensate  that 
danger  and  loss  by  the  acquisition  of  such  important 
provinces  to  the  English  empire. 

Amidst  these  opposite  counsels  the  queen,  appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  attending  each  e.x- 
treme,  was  inclined  to  steer  a  middle  course  ;  and 
though  such  conduct  is  seldom  prudent,  she  was  not, 
in  this  resolution,  guided  by  any  prejudice  or  mis- 
taken affection.  She  was  determined  not  to  permit, 
without  opposition,  the  total  subjection  of  the  re- 
volted provinces,  whose  interests  she  deemed  so 
closely  connected  with  her  own  :  but  foreseeing  that 
the  acceptance  of  their  sovereignty  would  oblige 
her  to  employ  her  whole  force  in  their  defence, 
would  give  umbrage  to  her  neighbours,  and  would 
expose  her  to  the  reproach  of  ambition  and  usurpa- 
tion, imputations  which  hitherto  she  had  carefully 
avoided,  she  immediately  rejected  this  offer.  She 
concluded  a  league  with  the  States  on  the  following 
conditions  :  that  she  should  send  over  an  army  to 
their  assistance,  of  five  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse,  and  pay  them  during  the  war ;  that  the  ge- 
neral, and  two  others  whom  she  should  appoint, 
should  be  admitted  into  the  council  of  the  States; 
that  neither  party  should  make  peace  without  the 
consent  of  the  other ;  that  her  expenses  should  be 
refunded  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  and  that 
the  towns  of  Flushing  and  the  Brille,  with  the  castle 
of  Rammekins,  should,  in  the  mean  time,  be  con- 
signed into  her  hands  by  way  of  security. 

The  queen  knew  that  thig  measure  would  imme- 
diately engage  her  in  open  hostilities  with  Philip; 
yet  was  not  she  terrified  with  the  view  of  the  pre- 
sent greatness  of  that  monarch.  The  continent  of 
Spain  was  at  that  time  rich  and  populous;  and  the 
late  addition  of  Portugal,  besides  securing  internal 
tranquillity,  had  annexed  an  opulent  kingdom  to 
Philip's  dominions,  had  made  him  master  of  many 
settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  of  the  whole 
commerce  of  those  regions,  and  had  much  increased 
his  naval  power,  in  which  he  was  before  chiefly  de- 
ficient.   AU  the  princes  of  Italy,  even  the  pope  and 
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the  court  of  Rome,  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  sub- 
jection under  him,  and  seemed  to  possess  their  so- 
Tereiffnty  on  terms  somewhat  precarious.  The 
Austrian  branch  in  Germany,  with  their  dependent 
jtrincipalities,  was  closely  connected  with  him,  aucL 
was  ready  to  supply  him  with  troops  for  every  en- 
terprise. All  the  treasures  of  the  West  Indies  were 
in  his  iwssession  ;  and  the  present  scarcity  of  the 
precious  metals  in  every  country  of  Europe,  ren- 
dered the  influence  of  his  riches  the  more  forcible 
aud  extensive.  The  Netherlands  seemed  on  the 
point  of  relapsing  into  servitude ;  and  small  hopes 
were  entertained  of  their  withstanding  those  nume- 
rous and  veteran  armies  which,  under  the  command 
of  the  most  experienced  generals,  ke  employed 
against  them.  Even  France,  which  was  wont  to 
counterbalance  the  Austrian  greatness,  had  lost  all 
her  force  from  intestine  commotions  ;  and  as  the 
catholics,  the  ruling  party,  were  closely  connected 
with  him,  he  rather  expected  thence  an  augmenta- 
tion than  a  diminution  of  his  power.  Upon  the 
wh(jle,  such  prepossessions  were  every  where  enter- 
tained concerning  the  force  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, that  the  king  of  Sweden,  when  he  heard 
that  Elizabeth  had  openly  embraced  the  defence  of 
the  revolted  Flemings,  scrupled  not  to  say,  that  she 
had  now  taken  the  diadem  from  her  head,  aud  had 
adventured  it  upon  the  doubtful  chance  of  war. 
Yet  was  this  princess  rather  cautious  than  enter- 
prising in  her  natural  temper  :  she  never  needed 
more  to  be  impelled  by  the  vigour,  than  restrained 
by  the  prudence  of  her  ministers.  But  when  she 
saw  an  evident  necessity,  she  braved  danger  with 
magnanimous  courage ;  and  trusting  to  her  own 
consummate  wisdom,  and  to  the  affections,  however 
divided,  of  her  people,  she  prepared  herself  to  re- 
sist and  even  to  assault  the  whole  force  of  the  ca- 
tholic monarch. 

The  earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  over  to  Holland, 
at  the  head  of  the  English  auxiliary  forces.  He 
carried  with  him  a  splenrlid  retinue ;  being  accom- 
I>:taied  by  the  young  earl  of  Essex,  his  son-in-law, 
the  Lords  Audley  and  North,  Sir  William  Russel, 
Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir  Arthur  Basset,  Sir  Walter 
Waller,  Sir  Gervase  Clifton,  and  a  select  troop  of 
five  hundred  gentlemen.  He  was  received  on  his 
arrival  at  Flushing  by  his  nephew  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, the  governor ;  and  every  town  through  which 
he  passed  expressed  their  joy  by  acclamations  and 
triumphal  arches,  as  if  his  presence  and  the  queen's 
protection  had  brought  them  the  most  certain  de- 
liverance. The  States,  desirous  of  engaging  Eliza- 
beth still  further  in  their  defence,  and  knowing  the 
interest  which  Leicester  possessed  with  her,  con- 
ferred on  him  the  title  of  governor  and  captain- 
gvueral  of  the  United  Provinces,  appointed  a  guaid 
tu  attend  him,  and  treated  him  in  some  respects  as 
their  sovereign.  But  this  step  had  a  contrary  etfect 
to  what  they  expected.  The  queen  was  displeased 
with  the  artifice  of  the  States,  and  the  ambition  of 
Leicester.  She  severely  reprimanded  both  ;  and  it 
was  with  some  difficulty,  that  after  many  humble 
(ubmigsions  they  were  able  to  appease  her. 

America  wag  regarded  as  tlie  chief  source  of 
Philip's  power,  as  well  as  the  nioiit  defenceless  part 
•J  bis  dominions;  and  Elizabeth,  finding  that  an 
ujicu  breach  with  that  monarch  was  unavoidable, 
rt'solvcd  not  to  leave  him  unmolested  in  tlint  quar- 
'T-  The  great  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  I'or- 
'  •  •■  le  in  both  Indies  had  excited  a  spirit  of  cmu- 
1  in  I'^iiglaud ;  and  as  the  progress  of  coiii- 
i..<  i^e,  ttili  iiiore  that  of  colonics,  is  slow  and  gradual, 


it  was  happy  that  a  war  in  this  critical  period  had 
opened  a  more  flattering  prospect  to  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  English,  and  had  tem])tcd  them,  by 
the  view  of  sudden  and  exorbitant  profit,  to  engage 
in  naval  enterprises.  A  fleet  of  twenty  sail  was 
equipped  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  : 
two  thousand  three  hundred  volunteers,  besides  sea- 
men, engaged  on  board  of  it;  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  appointed  admiral ;  Christopher  Carlisle  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces.  They  took  St.  Jago, 
near  Cape  Verde,  by  surprise  ;  and  found  in  it 
plenty  of  provisions,  but  no  riches.  They  sailed 
to  Hispaniola;  and  easily  making  themselves  master 
of  St.  Domingo  by  assault,  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  ransom  their  houses  by  a  sum  of  money,  Car- 
thagena  fell  next  into  their  hands  after  some  more 
resistance,  and  was  treated  in  the  same  manner 
They  burned  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Helens,  two 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  Sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  they  found  the  small  remains  of 
a  colony  which  had  been  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  which  had  gone  extremely  to  decay. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  form 
such  settlements  :  and  though  they  have  since  sur- 
passed all  European  nations,  both  in  the  situation 
of  their  colonies  and  in  the  noble  principles  of  li- 
berty and  industry,  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  they 
had  here  been  so  unsuccessful,  that  the  miserable 
planters  abandoned  their  settlements,  and  prevailed 
on  Drake  to  carry  them  with  him  to  England.  He 
returned  with  so  much  liches  as  encouraged  the  vo- 
lunteers, and  with  such  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
weakness  in  those  countries,  as  served  extremely  to 
inflame  the  spirits  of  the  nation  to  future  enter- 
prises. The  great  mortality  which  the  climate  had 
produced  in  his  fleet  was,  as  is  usual,  but  a  feeble 
restraint  on  the  avidity  and  sanguine  hopes  of  young 
adventurers.  It  is  thought  that  Drake's  fleet  first 
introduced  the  use  of  tobacco  into  England, 

The  enterprises  of  Leicester  were  much  less  suc- 
cessful than  those  of  Drake.  This  man  possessed 
neither  courage  nor  capacity  equal  to  the  trust  re 
[losed  in  hiin  by  the  queen  ;  and  as  he  was  the  only 
bad  choice  she  made  for  any  considerable  employ- 
ment, men  naturally  believed  that  she  had  here 
been  influenced  by  an  affection  still  more  partial 
than  that  of  friendship.  He  gained  at  first  some 
advantage  in  an  action  against  the  Spaniards  ;  and 
threw  succours  into  Grave,  by  which  that  place  was 
enabled  to  make  a  vigorous  defence :  but  the  cow- 
ardice of  tlie  governor.  Van  Ilemert,  rendered  all 
these  efforts  useless.  He  capitulated  after  a  feeble 
resistance  ;  and  being  tried  for  his  conduct,  suficred 
a  capital  jjunishment  from  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial.  The  prince  of  Parma  next  undertook  the 
siege  of  Veuloo,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  after 
some  resistance.  The  fate  of  Nuys  was  more  dis- 
mal; being  taken  by  assault  while  the  garrison  was 
treating  of  a  capitulation.  Riiimberg,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  twelve  hundred  English,  under  the 
cominand  of  Colonel  Morgan,  was  afterwards  be- 
sieged l)y  the  Spaniards;  and  Leicester,  thinking 
himself  too  weak  to  attempt  raising  the  siege,  en- 
deavoured to  draw  off  the  prince;  of  Parma  by  form- 
ing another  enterprise.  He  first  attacked  Does- 
Inirg,  and  succeeded  :  ho  then  sat  down  before 
Zutpheii,  which  the  Spanish  general  thought  so  im- 
jtortant  a  fortress  tiiat  he  hastened  to  its  relief.  He 
made  the  marquess  of  (iuesto  advance  with  a  con 
voy,  which  he  intended  to  throw  into  the  place. 
They  were  favoured  by  a  fog;  but  falling  liy  acci- 
dent (lU  a  body  of  English  cavalry,  a  furious  action 
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ensued,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  worsted,  and 
the  marquess  of  Gonzaga,  an  Italian  nobleman  of 
great  reputation  and  family,  was  slain.  The  piirsuit 
was  stopped  by  the  advance  of  the  prince  of  Parma 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  army  ;  and  the 
English  cavalry,  on  their  return  from  the  field, 
found  their  advantage  more  thaia  compensated  by 
the  loss  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  being  mortally 
wounded  in  the  action,  was  carried  off  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  soon  after  died.  This  person  is  described 
by  the  writers  of  that  age  as  the  most  perfect  model 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman  that  could  be  formed 
even  by  the  wanton  imagination  of  poetry  or  fiction. 
Virtuous  conduct,  polite  conversation,  heroic  valour, 
and  elegant  erudition,  all  concurred  to  render  him 
the  ornament  and  delight  of  the  English  court ;  and 
as  the  credit  which  he  possessed  with  the  queen  and 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  wholly  employed  in  the 
encouragement  of  genius  and  literature,  his  praises 
have  been  transmitted  with  advantage  to  posterity. 
No  person  was  so  low  as  not  to  become  an  object  of 
his  humanity.  After  this  last  action,  while  he  was 
lying  on  the  field  mangled  with  wounds,  a  bottle  of 
water  was  brought  him  to  relieve  his  thirst ;  but  ob- 
serving a  soldier  near  him  in  a  like  miserable  con- 
dition, he  said,  "  This  man's  necessity  is  still 
greater  than  mine  :"  and  resigned  to  him  the  bottle 
of  water.  The  king  of  Scots,  struck  with  admiration 
of  Sidney's  virtue,  celebrated  his  memory  in  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses,  which  he  composed  on  the  death  of 
that  young  hero. 

The  English,  though  a  long  peace  had  deprived 
them  of  all  experience,  were  strongly  possessed  of 
military  genius ;  and  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
prince  of  Parma  were  not  attributed  to  the  superior 
bravery  and  discipline  of  the  Spaniards,  but  solely 
to  the  want  of  military  abilities  in  Leicester.  The 
States  were  much  discontented  with  his  manage- 
ment of  the  war ;  still  more  with  his  aibitrarj'  and 
imperious  conduct;  and  at  the  end  of  the  campaign 
they  applied  to  him  for  a  redress  of  all  their  griev- 
ances. But  Leicester,  without  giving  them  any  sa- 
tisfaction, departed  soon  after  for  England. 

The  queen,  while  she  provoked  so  powerful  an 
enemy  as  the  king  of  Spain,  was  not  forgetful  to 
secure  herself  on  the  side  of  Scotland;  and  she  en- 
deavoured both  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  alli- 
ance of  her  kinsman,  James,  and  to  remove  all 
grounds  of  quarrel  between  them.  An  attempt 
which  she  had  made  some  time  before  was  not  well 
calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of  that  prince. 
She  had  dispatched  Wotton  as  her  ambassador  to 
Scotland;  but  though  she  gave  him  private  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  her  affairs,  she  informed  James, 
that  when  she  had  any  political  business  to  discuss 
with  him,  she  would  employ  another  minister;  that 
this  man  was  not  fitted  for  serious  negotiations  ; 
and  that  her  chief  purpose  in  sending  him,  was  to 
entertain  the  king  with  witty  and  facetious  conver- 
sation, and  to  partake  without  reserve  of  his  plea- 
sures and  amusements.  Wotton  was  master  of  pro- 
found dissimulation,  and  knew  how  to  cover,  under 
the  appearance  of  a  careless  gaiety,  the  deepest  de- 
signs and  most  dangerous  artifices.  When  but  a 
youth  of  twenty,  he  had  been  employed  by  his  uncle 
Dr.  Wotton,  ambassador  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  to  ensnare  the  Constable  Montmorency  ; 
and  had  not  his  purpose  been  frustrated  by  pure  ac- 
cident, his  cunning  had  prevailed  over  all  the  caution 
and  experience  of  that  aged  minister.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  after  years  had  improved  him  in  all 
the  arts  of  deceit,  he  should  gain  an  ascendant  over 


a  young  prince  of  so  open  and  unguarded  a  temper 
as  James:  especially  when  the  queen's  recommen- 
dation prepared  the  way  for  his  reception.  He  was 
admitted  into  all  the  pleasures  of  the  king;  made 
himself  master  of  his  secrets;  and  had  so  much 
the  authority  with  him  in  political  transactions,  as 
he  did  not  seem  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  these 
matters.  The  Scottish  ministers,  who  observed  the 
growing  interest  of  this  man,  endeavoured  to  acquire 
his  friendship  ;  and  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  to  his 
intrigues  the  most  essential  interests  of  their  master. 
Elizabeth's  usual  jealousies  with  regard  to  her  heirs 
began  now  to  be  levelled  against  James;  and  as 
that  prince  had  attained  the  years  proper  for  mar- 
riage, she  was  apprehensive  lest,  by  being  strength- 
ened with  children  and  alliances,  he  should  acquire 
the  greater  interest  and  authority  with  her  English 
subjects.  She  directed  Wotton  to  form  a  secret 
concert  with  some  Scottish  noblemen,  and  to  pro- 
cure  their  promise  that  James,  during  three  years, 
should  not  on  any  account  be  permitted  to  marry. 
In  consequence  of  this  view,  they  endeavoured  to 
embroil  him  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland  on  pretence  of  de- 
manding restitution  of  the  Orkneys,  but  really  with 
a  view  of  opening  a  proposal  of  marriage  between 
James  and  his  daughter.  Wotton  is  said  to  have 
employed  his  intrigues  to  purposes  still  more  dan- 
gerous. He  formed,  it  is  pretended,  a  conspiracy 
with  some  malcontents,  to  seize  the  person  of  the 
king,  and  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth, 
who  would  probably  have  denied  all  concurrence  in 
the  design,  but  would  have  been  sure  to  retain  him 
in  perpetual  thraldom,  if  not  captivity.  The  conspi- 
racy was  detected,  and  Wotton  fled  hastily  from 
Scotland,  wifhout  taking  leave  of  the  king. 

James's  situation  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  re- 
sentment of  this  traitorous  attempt,  and  his  natural 
temper  inclined  him  soon  to  forgive  and  forget  it. 
The  queen  found  no  difficulty  in  renewing  the  ne- 
gotiations for  a  strict  alliance  between  Scotland  and 
England  ;  and  the  more  effectual'y  to  gain  the 
prince's  friendship,  she  granted  him  a  pension  equi- 
valent to  his  claim  on  the  inheritance  of  his  grand- 
mother, the  countess  of  Lenox,  lately  deceased.  A 
league  was  formed  between  Elizabeth  and  James, 
for  the  mutual  defence  of  their  dominions,  and  of 
their  religion,  now  menaced  by  the  open  combina- 
tion of  all  the  catholic  powers  of  Europe.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  if  Elizabeth  were  invaded,  James 
should  aid  her  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  horse 
and  five  thousand  foot  ;  that  Elizabeth,  in  a  like 
case,  should  send  to  his  assistance  three  thousand 
horse  and  six  thousand  foot;  tliat  the  charge  of 
tliese  armies  should  be  defrayed  by  the  prince  who 
demanded  assistance  ;  that  if  the  invasion  should  be 
maile  upon  England,  within  sixty  miles  of  the  fron- 
tieis  of  Scotland,  this  latter  kingdom  should  march 
its  whole  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  former ;  and 
that  the  present  league  should  supersede  all  former 
alliances  of  either  state  with  any  foreign  kingdom, 
so  far  as  religion  was  concerned. 

By  this  league  James  secured  himself  against  all 
attempts  from  abroad,  opened  a  way  for  acquiring 
the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  English,  and 
might  entertain  some  prospect  of  domestic  tranquil- 
lity, which,  while  he  lived  on  bad  terms  with  Eliza- 
beth, he  could  never  expect  long  to  enjoy.  Besides 
the  turbulent  disposition  and  inveterate  feuds  of  the 
nobility,  ancient  maladies  of  the  Scottish  govern- 
ment, the  spirit  of  fanaticism  had  introduced  a  new 
disorder;  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  religion, 
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when  corrupted  by  false  opinion,  is  not  restrained 
bv  anv  rules  of  morality,  and  is  even  scarcely  to  be 
accouuled  for  in  its  operations  by  any  jiiiuciples  of 
ordinary  conduct  and  policy.  The  insolence  of  the 
preachers,  who  tri'iniphed  in  their  dominion  over 
the  populace,  had  at  this  lime  reached  an  extreme 
height :  and  thev  carried  their  arrc>gan«e  so  far,  not 
only  against  the  king,  but  against  the  whole  civil 
power,  that  they  excommunicated  the  archbishop  of 
Sl  Andrews,  because  he  had  been  active  in  parlia- 
ment for  promoting  a  law  which  restrained  their  se- 
ditious sermons.  Nor  could  that  prelate  save  himself 
by  any  expedient  from  this  terrible  sentence,  but  by 
renouncing  all  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  authority. 
One  Gibson  said  in  the  pulpit,  that  Captain  James 
Stuart  (meaning  the  late  earl  of  Arran)  and  his 
wife  Jezabel  had  been  deemed  the  chief  persecutors 
of  the  church  ;  but  it  was  now  seen  that  the  king 
himself  was  the  great  offender  :  and  for  this  crime 
the  preacher  denounced  against  him  the  curse  which 
fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  die  childless,  and 
he  the  last  of  his  race. 

The  secretary,  Thirlstone,  perceiving  the  king 
so  much  molested  with  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  with 
the  refractory  disposition  of  the  clergy,  advised  him 
to  lca«e  them  to  their  own  courses:  for  that  in  a  short 
lime  they  would  become  so  intolerable,  that  the 
people  would  rise  against  them,  and  drive  them  out 
of  the  country.  "  True,"  replied  the  king :  "  If  I 
purposed  to  undo  the  church  and  religion,  your  coun- 
sel were  good  :  but  my  intention  is  to  maintain  both  ; 
ihorefore  cannot  I  suffer  the  clergy  to  follow  such  a 
conduct,  as  will  in  the  end  bring  religion  into  con- 
tempt aod  derision." 


CHAP.  XLYI. 


Zeal  of  the  Catholics — Babinyton's  Cmupiracij — 
Mary's  knowledye  of  the  Conspiracy— The  Conspi- 
rators seized  and  executed — Resolution  to  try  the 
Queen  of  Scots — Tlie  Commissioners  prevail  on  Iter 
to  submit  to  the  Trial — The  Trial — Sentence  against 
Mary — Interposition  of  King  James — Reasons  for 
the  Execution  of  Mary — ihe  Execution — Mary's 
Cliaracter — The  Queen's  ajfected  Sorrow — Drake 
destroys  the  Spanish  Fleet  at  Cadiz — Philip  projects 
the  invasion  of  England — The  Invincible  Armada — 
Preparations  in  England — The  Armada  arrives  in 
the  Channel — Defeated — A  Parliament — Ejpedi- 
tion  agairut  Portugal— Ajf  airs  of  Scotland. 

The  dangers  which  arose  from  the  character, 
principles,  and  pretensions  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
had  very  early  engaged  Elizabeth  to  consult,  in  her 
treatment  of  that  unfortunate  princess,  the  dictates 
of  jealousy  and  politics,  rather  than  of  friendship 
or  generosity  :  resentment  of  this  usage  had  puslieil 
.Mary  into  enterprises  which  had  nearly  threaU'ued 
the  repose  and  authority  of  Elizabeili :  tlie  rigour 
and  restrainl,  ihencc  redoubled  upon  the  cajitive 
4'ieen,  klill  imi>elled  her  l<i  attempt  greater  extre- 
mities ;  and  while  her  impatience  of  conlineiiient, 
her  revenge,  and  her  high  sjiiril,  concurred  with  re- 
li(;iou«  zeal,  and  the  xuggestioiis  of  desperate  bigots, 
■be  wat  at  lant  engaged  in  designs  which  aiTorded 
her  enemies,  who  watched  the  opportunity,  ?.  pre- 
t'.-Dcc  or  reaion  for  cffeclin;;  her  final  nun. 

Mary's  i-xtfiii'-  anniiosiiy  against  Eiizabclh  may 
easily  be  conceived,  an'l  il  broke  oul  about  tliij 
Uiue   in   an  incident  which    may  appear  curiou:i. 


While  the  former  ijueen  was  kept  in  custody  by  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  she  lived  duruig  a  long  time  in 
great  intimacy  with  the  countess ;  but  that  lady 
entertaining  a  jealousy  of  an  amour  between  her 
and  the  earl,  their  friendship  was  converted  into  en- 
mity ;  and  Mary  look  a  method  of  revenge,  which 
at  once  gratilied  her  spite  against  the  countess  and 
that  against  Elizabeth.  Slie  wrote  to  the  queen, 
informing  her  of  all  the  malicious  scandalous  stories 
which  she  said,  the  countess  of  Shrewsbury  had  re- 
ported of  her:  that  Elizubetli  had  given  a  promise 
of  marriage  to  a  certain  person,  whom  she  after- 
wards often  adniitlcd  to  her  bed :  that  she  had  been 
equally  indulgejit  to  Simicr  the  French  agent,  and 
to  the  duke  of  Anjou  :  that  Ilatton  was  also  one  of 
her  paramours,  who  was  even  disgusted  with  her 
excessive  love  and  fondness :  that  though  she  was, 
on  other  occasions,  avaricious  to  the  last  degree,  as 
well  as  ungrateful,  and  kind  to  very  few,  she  spared 
no  e.\pcnse  in  gratifying  her  amorous  passions:  that 
notwithstanding  her  licentious  amours,  she  was  not 
made  like  other  women  ;  and  all  those  who  courted 
her  marriage  would  in  the  end  be  disappointed  : 
that  she  was  so  conceited  of  her  beauty,  as  to  swal 
low  the  most  extravagant  flattery  from  her  courtiers, 
who  could  not,  on  these  occasions,  forbear  even 
sneering  at  her  for  her  folly  :  that  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  tell  her,  that  the  lustre  of  her  beauty  dazzled 
them  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  they  could  not  be- 
hold it  with  a  fixed  eye :  she  added,  that  the 
countess  had  said,  that  Marv's  best  policy  would  be 
to  engage  her  son  to  make  love  to  the  queen ;  nor 
was  there  any  danger  that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  taken  for  mockery;  so  ridiculous  was  the  opinion 
which  she  had  entertained  of  her  own  charms.  She 
pretended  that  the  countess  had  represented  her  as 
no  less  odious  in  her  temper  than  profligate  in  her 
manners,  and  absurd  in  her  vanity :  that  she  had 
so  beaten  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Scudamore 
as  to  break  that  lady's  finger ;  and  in  order  to 
cover  the  matter,  it  was  pretended  that  the  accident 
had  proceeded  from  the  fall  of  a  candlestick :  that 
she  had  cut  another  across  the  hand  with  a  knife, 
who  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  ofl'cnd  her. 
Mary  added,  that  the  countess  had  informed  her, 
that  Elizabeth  had  suborned  Rolstone  to  pretend 
friendship  to  her,  in  order  to  debauch  her,  and 
thereby  throw  infamy  on  her  rival.  This  inijiru- 
dent  and  malicious  letter  was  written  a  very  little 
before  the  detection  of  Mary's  conspiracy;  and 
contributed,  no  doubt,  tc  render  the  proceedings 
against  her  the  more  rigorous.  IIow  far  all  these 
iiiiliutations  against  Elizabeth  can  be  credited,  may 
perhaps  appear  doubtful :  but  her  extreme  fondness 
lor  Leicester,  Hattou,  and  Essex,  not  to  mention 
Mcuntjoy  and  others,  with  the  curious  passages  be- 
tween her  and  Admiral  Seymour,  contained  in 
Haynes,  render  her  chastity  very  much  to  be  sus- 
pected. Her  self-conceit  with  regard  to  beauty, 
we  know  from  other  undoubted  authority  to  have 
been  extravagant.  Even  when  she  was  a  very  old 
woman,  she  allowed  her  courtiers  to  flatter  her  with 
regard  to  her  "  excellent  beauties."  Her  passion- 
ate temper  may  also  be  proved  from  many  lively 
instances;  and  il  was  not  unusual  with  her  to  beat 
her  maids  of  honour.  The  blow  she  gave  to  Essex 
h'.'fore  the  privy-council  is  another  instance.  There 
:i'iiiaiiiH  ill  the  .'vliiijccuiu  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  Hun- 
!iii;.'(ioii's,  ill  which  he  complains  grievously  of  the 
qui  en's  jiini'hing  his  wife  very  sorely,  on  account 
of  some  quarrel  between  them.  Had  this  princess 
been  burn  in  u  private  atution,  she  would  not  have 
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been  very  amiable :  but  hi;r  absolute  authority,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  gave  an  uncontroUing  swing 
to  her  violent  passions,  enabled  her  to  compensate 
her  infirmities  by  many  great  and  signal  virtues. 

The  English  seminary  at  Kheims  had  wrought 
themselves  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  rage  and  animosity 
against  the  queen.  The  recent  persecutions  from 
which  they  had  escaped ;  the  new  rigours  which 
they  knew  awaited  them  in  the  course  of  their  mis- 
sions ;  the  liberty  which  for  the  present  they  en- 
ioyed  of  declaiming  against  that  princess  ;  and  the 
contagion  of  that  religious  fury  which  every  where 
surrounded  them  in  France  :  all  these  causes  had 
obliterated  with  them  every  maxim  of  common 
sense,  and  every  principle  of  morals  or  humanity. 
Intoxicated  with  the  admiration  of  the  divine  power 
and  iufallibility  of  the  pope,  they  revered  his  bull, 
by  which  he  excommunicated  and  deposed  the 
queen;  and  some  of  them  had  gone  to  that  height 
of  extravagance  as  to  assert,  that  that  performance 
had  been  immediately  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  assassination  of  heretical  sovereigns,  and  of 
that  princess  in  particular,  was  represented  as  the 
most  meritorious  of  all  enterprises  ;  and  they  taught 
that  whoever  perished  in  such  pious  attempts,  en- 
joyed without  dispute  the  glorious  and  never-fading 
crown  of  martyrdom.  By  such  doctrines  they  insti- 
gated John  Savage,  a  man  of  desperate  courage, 
who  had  served  some  years  in  the  Low  Countries 
under  the  prince  of  Parma,  to  attempt  the  life  of 
Elizabeth;  and  this  assassin  having  made  a  vow  to 
persevere  in  his  design,  was  sent  over  to  England, 
and  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  more 
zealous  catholics. 

About  the  same  time,  John  Ballard,  a  priest  of 
that  seminary,  had  returned  to  Paris  from  his  mis- 
sion in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  as  he  had  ob- 
served a  spirit  of  mutiny  and  rebellion  to  be  very 
prevalent  among  the  catholic  devotees  in  these  coun- 
tries, he  had  founded  on  that  disposition,  the  project 
of  dethroning  Elizabeth,  and  of  restoring  by  force 
of  arms  the  exercise  of  the  ancient  religion.  The 
situation  of  affairs  abroad  seemed  favourable  to  this 
enterprise ;  the  pope,  the  Spaniard,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  concurring  in  interests,  had  formed  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  some  attempt  against  England :  and 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  strongly 
encouraged  B-rdlard  to  hope  for  succours  from  these 
princes.  Charles  Paget  alone,  a  zealous  catholic, 
and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  prudence,  vigour,  and  ge- 
neral popularity  of  Elizabeth,  always  maintained 
that  so  long  as  that  princess  was  allowed  to  live,  it 
was  in  vain  to  expect  any  success  from  an  enter- 
prise upon  England.  Ballard,  persuaded  of  this 
truth,  saw  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  executing 
the  design  formed  at  Rheims  :  he  came  over  to  Eng- 
land in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Captain  Fortescue  :  and  he  bent  his  endea- 
vours to  effect  at  once  the  project  of  an  assassina- 
tion, an  insurrection,  and  an  invasion. 

The  first  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
was  Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethic,  in  the  county 
of  Derby.  This  young  gentleman  was  of  a  good 
family,  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune,  had  discovered 
an  excellent  capacity,  and  was  accomplished  in  lite- 
rature beyond  most  ol  his  years  or  station.  Being 
jealously  devoted  to  the  catholic  communion,  he  had 
secretly  made  a  journey  to  Paris  some  time  before  ; 
and  had  fallen  into  intimacy  with  Thomas  Morgan, 
a  bigoted  fugitive  from  England,  and  with  the 
liishop  of  Glasgow,  Mary's  ambassador  at  the  court 


of  France.  By  continually  extolling  the  amiable 
accomplishment  and  heroical  virtues  of  that  prin- 
cess, they  impelled  the  sanguine  and  unguarded  mind 
of  young  Babington  to  make  some  attempt  for  her 
service  ;  and  they  employed  every  principle  of  am 
bition,  gallantry,  and  religious  zeal,  to  give  him  a 
contempt  of  those  dangers  which  attended  any  en- 
terprise against  the  vigilant  government  of  Eliza- 
beth. Finding  him  well  disposed  for  their  purpose, 
they  sent  him  back  to  England,  and  secretly,  un 
known  to  himself,  recommended  him  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  as  a  person  worth  engaging  in  her  service. 
She  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  friendship  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  Babington,  ardent  in  his  temper,  and 
zealous  in  his  principles,  thought  that  these  advances 
now  bound  him  in  honour  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  the  service  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  During 
some  time,  he  had  found  means  of  conveying  to  her 
all  her  foreign  correspondence ;  but  after  she  was 
put  under  the  custody  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  and  re- 
duced to  a  more  rigorous  confinement,  he  expe- 
rienced so  much  difficulty  and  danger  in  rendering 
her  this  service,  that  he  had  desisted  from  every  at- 
tempt of  that  nature. 

When  Ballard  began  to  open  his  intentions  to 
Babington,  he  found  his  zeal  suspended,  not  extia 
guished  :  his  former  ardour  revived  on  the  mention 
of  any  enterprise  which  seemed  to  promise  success 
in  the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  the  catholic  religion 
He  had  entertained  sentiments  conformable  to  those 
of  Paget,  and  represented  the  folly  of  all  attempts 
which  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth,  could  be 
formed  against  the  established  religion  and  govern 
meut  of  England.  Ballard,  encouraged  by  this  hint, 
proceeded  to  discover  to  him  the  design  undertaken 
by  Savage ;  and  was  well  pleased  to  observe  that, 
instead  of  being  shocked  with  the  project,  Babing 
ton  only  thought  it  not  secure  enough,  when  en 
trusted  to  one  single  hand,  and  propcsed  to  join  five 
others  with  Savage  in  this  desperate  enterprise. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Babington  employed 
himself  in  increasing  the  number  of  his  associates; 
and  he  secretly  drew  into  the  conspiracy  many  ca- 
tholic gentlemen  discontented  with  the  present  go- 
vernment. Barnwel,  of  a  noble  family  in  Ireland. 
Charnoc,  a  gentleman  of  Lancashire,  and  Abington, 
whose  father  had  been  cofferer  to  the  household, 
readily  undertook  the  assassination  of  the  queen. 
Charles  Tilney,  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
Tichborne  of  Southampton,  when  the  design  was 
proposed  to  them,  expressed  some  scruples,  which 
were  removed  by  the  arguments  of  Babington  and 
Ballard.  Savage  alone  refused  during  some  time 
to  bhare  the  glory  of  the  enterprise  with  any  others  ; 
he  challenged  the  whole  to  himself;  and  it  was  with 
some  diflaculty  he  was  induced  to  depart  from  this 
preposterous  ambition. 

The  deliverance  of  the  queen  of  Scots  at  the  very 
same  instant  when  Elizabeth  should  be  assassinated, 
was  requisite  for  effecting  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  and  Babington  undertook,  with  a  party 
of  a  hundred  horse,  to  attack  her  guards  while  she 
should  be  taking  the  air  on  horsback.  In  this  en- 
terprise he  engaged  Edward  Windsor,  brother  to 
the  lord  of  that  name,  Thomas  Salisbury,  Robert 
Gage,  John  Travers,  John  Jones,  and  Henry 
Donne  :  most  of  them  men  of  family  and  interest. 
The  conspirators  much  wanted,  but  could  not  find 
any  nobleman  of  note  whom  they  might  place  at  the 
head  of  the  enterprise  ;  but  they  trusted  that  the 
great  events  of  the  queen's  death  and  Mary's  deli- 
!  verauce,   would  rouse  all  the   zealous   catholics  to 
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tinis;  and  tliat  foreign  forces,  takins;  advantage  of 
the  pcneral  cuiifiisioii,  would  easily  fi\  the  queen 
of  Scots  on  Ihe  throne,  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
religion. 

These  desperate  projects  had  not  escaped  the  vi- 
gilance of  Elizabeth's  council,  particularly  of  Wal- 
sin^hani,  secretary  of  state.  That  artful  minister 
had  ensraged  Maud,  a  catholic  priest,  whom  ho  re- 
tained in  pay,  to  attend  Ballard  in  his  journey  to 
France,  and'had  thereby  got  a  hint  of  the  designs 
entertained  by  the  fugitives.  Pooley,  another  of 
his  spies,  ha^  found  means  to  insinuate  himself 
among  the  conspirators  in  England :  and  though  not 
entirely  trusted,  had  obtained  some  insight  into  their 
dangerous  secrets.  But  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy 
was'^  never  fully  known  till  GilTord,  a  seminary 
priest,  came  over  and  made  a  tender  of  his  services 
to  Walsingham.  By  his  means  the  discovery  be- 
came of  the  utmost  importance,  and  involved  the 
fate  of  Mary  as  well  as  of  those  zealous  partisans  of 
that  princess. 

Babington  and  his  associates,  having  laid  such  a 
plan  as  thev  thought  promised  infallible  success,  were 
impatient  to  communicate  the  design  to  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  to  obtain  her  approbation  and  con- 
currence. For  this  service  they  employed  Gifford, 
who  immediately  applied  to  Walsingham,  that  the 
interest  of  that  minister  might  forward  liis  secret 
correspondence  with  Mary.  Walsingham  proposed 
the  matter  to  Paulet,  and  desired  him  to  connive  at 
Gifford's  corrupting  one  of  his  servants  :  but  Paulet, 
averse  to  the  introducing  of  such  a  pernicious  pre- 
cedent into  his  family,  desired  that  they  would  rather 
think  of  some  other  expedient.  Gifford  found  a 
brewer  who  supplied  the  family  with  ale ;  and 
bribed  him  to  convey  letters  to  the  captive  queen. 
The  letters,  by  Paulet's  connivance,  were  thrust 
through  a  chink  in  the  wall ;  and  answers  were  re- 
turned by  the  same  conveyance. 

Ballard  and  Babington  were  at  first  diffident  of 
Gifford's  fidelity ;  and  to  make  trial  of  him,  they 
gave  him  only  blank  papers  made  up  like  letters  : 
but  finding  by  the  answers  that  these  had  been 
faithfully  delivered,  they  laid  aside  all  further 
scruple,  and  conveyed  by  his  hands  the  most  cri- 
minal and  dangerous  jiarts  of  their  conspiracy. 
Babington  informed  Mary  of  the  design  laid  for  a 
foreign  invasion,  the  plan  of  an  insurrection  at  home, 
the  scheme  for  her  deliverance,  and  the  conspiracy 
for  assassinating  the  usurper,  by  six  noble  gentle- 
men as  he  termed  them,  all  of  them  his  private 
friends;  who  from  the  zeal  which  they  bore  to  the 
catholic  cause,  and  her  majesty's  service,  would  un- 
dertake the  "  tragical  execution."  Mary  replied, 
that  she  approved  highly  of  the  design  ;  that  the 
gentlemen  might  expect  all  the  rewards  which  it 
khould  ever  bo  in  her  power  to  confer;  and  tliat  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  was  a  necessary  circumstance, 
before  any  attempts  were  made,  eilher  for  her  own 
deliverance  or  an  insurrection.  These  letters  with 
others  to  Mcndoza,  Charles  Paget,  the  archbishop 
of  Gl.-icgow,  and  Sir  Francis  Inglefield,  were  carried 
by  (Jiffurd  to  Secretary  WaLsingham ;  were  deci- 
phered by  the  art  of  Philips,  his  clerk,  and  copies 
taken  of  them.  WaUinuham  employed  another 
artifice  in  order  to  obtain  full  insight  into  the  plot: 
he  lubjuined  to  a  letter  of  Mary's  a  postscript  in 
the  name  cipher;  in  which  he  made  her  desire  Ba- 
bington to  inform  her  of  the  names  of  the  conspira- 
tor*. The  indiscretion  of  Babington  fiirni.'>hed  Wal- 
•  in|{ham  with  utill  another  means  of  detection  as 
well  u  of  defence.     That  gentleman  had   caused  a 


picture  to  be  drawn,  where  he  himself  was  reprc 
sented  standing  amidst  the  six  assassins;  and  a 
motto  was  subjoined,  expressing  that  their  com- 
mon perils  were  the  band  of  their  confederacy.  A 
copy  of  this  picture  was  brought  to  Elizabeth, 
that  she  might  know  the  assassins,  and  guard  herself 
against  their  approach  to  her  person. 

It  should  be  observed  here  that  Lingard  says,  that 
this  story  should  be  corrected  by  the  statement  of  the 
queen's  counsel  at  the  trial,  that  it  contained  only 
Savage  and  Tichborne. 

Meanwhile,  Babington,  anxious  to  insure  and 
hasten  the  foreign  succours,  resolved  to  dispatch 
Ballard  into  France;  and  he  procured  for  him,  un- 
der a  feigned  name,  a  licence  to  travel.  In  order 
to  remove  from  himself  all  suspicion,  he  applied  to 
Walsingliam,  pretended  great  zeal  for  the  queen's 
service,  offered  to  go  abroad,  and  professed  his  in- 
tentions of  employing  the  confidence  which  he  had 
gained  among  the  catholics,  to  the  detection  and 
disappointment  of  their  cons]>iracies.  Walsingham 
commended  his  loyal  purposes :  and  promising  his 
own  counsel  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of 
them,  still  fed  him  with  hopes,  and  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  him.  A  warrant,  mean- 
while, was  i.'^sued  for  seizing  Ballard ;  and  this  in- 
cident, joined  to  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  begat 
in  all  the  conspirators  the  utmost  anxiety  and  con- 
cern. Some  advised  that  they  should  immediately 
make  their  escape  :  others  proposed  that  Savage 
and  Charnoc  should  without  delay  execute  their 
purpose  against  Elizabeth ;  and  Babington,  in  pro- 
secution of  this  scheme,  furnished  Savage  with 
money,  that  he  might  buy  good  clothes,  and  thereby 
have  more  easy  access  to  the  queen's  person.  Next 
day  they  began  to  apprehend  that  they  had  taken 
the  alarm  too  hastily;  and  Babington,  having  re- 
newed his  correspondence  with  Walsingham,  was 
persuaded  by  that  subtle  minister,  that  the  seizure 
of  Ballard  had  proceeded  entirely  from  the  usual 
diligence  of  informers  in  the  detection  of  popish 
and  seminary  priests.  He  even  consented  to  take 
lodgings  secretly  in  Walsingham's  house,  that  tliey 
might  have  more  frequent  conferences  together, 
before  his  intended  departure  for  France  :  but  ob- 
serving that  he  was  watched  and  guarded,  he  made 
his  escape,  and  gave  the  alarm  to  the  other  conspi- 
rators. They  all  took  to  flight,  covered  themselves 
with  several  disguises,  and  lay  concealed  in  woods 
or  barns  ;  but  were  soon  discovered,  and  thrown 
into  prison.  In  their  examinations  they  contra- 
dicted earh  other;  and  the  leaders  were  obliged  to 
make  a  full  confession  of  the  truth.  Fourteen  were 
condemned  and  executed:  of  whom  seven  acknow- 
ledged the  crime  on  their  trial ;  the  rest  were  con- 
victed by  evidence. 

I  ingard  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  convic- 
tion of  these  conspirators.  "  In  the  fate  of  these 
young  men,  the  reader  will  find  much  to  interest  his 
sympathy.  They  were  not  of  that  class,  in  which 
clmspirators  arc  generally  to  be  found.  Sprung 
from  the  best  families  in  their  respective  counties, 
possessed  of  affluent  fortunes,  they  had  hitherto 
withdrawn  themselves  from  politics,  and  had  de- 
voted their  time  to  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  be- 
longing to  their  age  and  station.  Probably,  had  it 
not  bi'eii  for  ihe  perfidious  emissaries  of  Morgan 
and  Walsingham,  of  Morgan  who  sought  to  revenge 
himself  on  Elizabeth,  of  Walsingham  who  cared 
not  whose  blood  he  shed,  if  he  could  shod  that  of 
Mary,  none  of  them  would  ever  have  thought  of  the 
crime  for  which  they  suffered.  There  were  different 
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gradations  m  their  guilt.  Babingtoa  waj  aa  assassin; 
be  ajiproved  and  promoted  the  project  of  Savage 
and  Ballard.  Of  the  others,  Abington,  Salisbury, 
and  Donne,  though  they  refused  to  imbrue  their 
hanis  in  the  blood  of  the  queeu,  offered  to  under- 
take the  liberation  of  the  royal  ca^itive :  the  re- 
mainder condemned  both  these  projects  :  their  real 
offence  consisted  in  their  silence  :  they  scorned  to 
betray  the  friends  who  confided  in  their  honour.  '  It 
was  my  hard  fate,'  exclaimed  Jones  at  the  bar,  '  that 
I  must  eithfir  betray  my  friend,  whom  I  love  as  my- 
self, or  break  my  allegiance,  and  undo  myself  and 
my  posterity.  I  desired  to  be  accounted  a  faithful 
friend,  and  am  condemned  as  a  false  traitor.  The  love 
of  Thomas  Salisbury  has  made  me  hate  myself;  but 
God  knows  how  far  I  was  from  intending  treason  !' 

"  '  Before  this  thing  chanced,'  says  Tichebourne, 
on  the  scaffold,  '  we  lived  together  in  most  flourish- 
ing estate.  Of  whom  went  report  in  the  Strand, 
in  Fleet-street,  and  elsewhere  about  London,  but  of 
Babington  and  Tichebourne  ?  No  threshold  was  of 
force  to  brave  our  entry.  Thus  we  lived,  and  wanted 
nothing  we  could  wish  for :  and  God  knows  what 
less  in  my  head  than  matters  of  state  !  I  always 
thought  it  impious,  and  denied  to  be  a  dealer  in  it ; 
but  in  regard  of  my  friend  I  was  silent,  and  so  con- 
sented.'    He  was  much  pitied  by  the  spectators. 

"  Babington  seems  to  have  behaved  ungenerously. 
He,  it  was,  who  sought  to  inveigle  the  others  into 
the  conspiracy,  and  yet  his  confession  was  the  chief 
proof  against  them.  They  urged  that  he  had  ex- 
aggerated their  guilt,  to  obtain  mercy  for  himself. 
This  was  denied  by  Hatton  :  but  it  appears  that  he 
cherished  some  hope,  even  after  condemnation." 

Camden  says  in  his  graphic  style,  that  "  The 
conspirators  met  ever  and  anon  to  confer  about 
these  matters,  either  in  St.  Giles's-fields,  or  St. 
Paul  s-church,  or  in  taverns,  where  they  every  day 
oanquetted  and  feasted,  being  pufft-d  up  with  hope 
of  great  honours  ;  now  and  then  commending  the 
valour  of  those  Scottish  gentlemen  who  had  not  long 
before  surprised  the  king  at  Stirhng  ;  and  of  Gerard 
the  Burgundian,  who  murdered  the  prince  of 
Orange."*  He  also  gives  the  following  details  of 
their  execution,  which  though  revolting  to  a  degree, 
are  necessary  tc  be  known,  as  illustrative  of  the 
barbarous  manners  of  the  age. 

"  On  the  13th  September  (1586),  seven  of  the 
conspirators  were  arraign'd,  confessed  themselves 
guilty,  and  were  condemn'd  of  high  treason.  The 
next  day  but  one  after,  seven  others  were  in  like 
manner  arraign'd,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  submitted 
themselves  to  be  tried  by  God  aud  the  country,  as 
the  manner  is  ;  who  were  all  found  guilty  out  of 
their  own  confessions  and  condemn'd.  PoUie  (or 
Pooley)  only  of  the  number,  though  he  were  privy 
to  all  the  business,  yet  because  he  affirmed  that  he 
had  reveal'd  several  things  to  Walsingham,  was  not 
arraign'd.  On  the  2Qth  of  the  same  month  (a  gal- 
lows and  a  scaffold  being  set  up  for  that  purpose  in 
St.  Giles's-fields,  where  they  were  wont  to  meet)  the 
first  seven  were  hang'd,  cut  down"  (aud  then  so  in- 
decently mutilated  that  we  cannot  give  the  words  of 
ibe  contemporary  historian),  "  their  bowels  taken 
out  before  their  faces,  while  they  were  alive,  and 
their  bodies  quarter'd,  not  without  more  than  usual 
cruei^y."  The  next  day  the  remainder  were  exe- 
cuted, •'  but,"  says  Camden,  "sou. -thing  more 
favourably,  by  the  queen's  express  command,  who 
detested  the  former  cruelty  :  for  they  all  hung  till 
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they   were   dead   until  they   Were   ctit  down    and 
bowell'd." 

The  lesser  conspirators  being  dispatched,  measures 
were  taken  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  the  queen 
of  Scots,  on  whose  account  and  with  whose  concur- 
rence these  attempts  had  been  made  against  the  life 
of  the  queen,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
Some  of  Elizabeth's  counsellors  were  averse  to  this 
procedure,  and  thought  I  hat  the  dose  confinement  of  a 
woman  who  was  become  very  sickly,  and  who  would 
probably  put  a  speedy  period  to  their  anxiety  by 
her  natural  death,  might  give  sufficient  security  to 
the  government,  without  attempting  a  measure  of 
which  there  scarcely  remains  any  example  in  history. 
Leicester  advised  that  Mary  should  be  secretly  dis- 
patched by  poison,  and  he  sent  a  divine  to  convince 
Walsingham  of  the  lawfulness  of  that  action  :  but 
Wcdsingham  declared  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  and  still 
insisted,  in  conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the 
counsellors,  for  the  open  trial  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 
The  situation  of  England,  and  of  the  English  mi- 
nisters, had,  indeed,  been  hitherto  not  a  little  dau~ 
gerous.  No  successor  of  the  crown  was  declared  • 
but  the  heir  of  blood,  to  whom  the  people  in  gene- 
ral were  likely  to  adhere,  was,  by  education,  aa 
enemy  to  the  national  religion  ;  was,  from  multiplied 
provocations,  an  enemy  to  tlie  ministers  and  prin- 
cipal nobility  ;  and  their  personal  safety,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  public,  seemed  to  depend  alone  on 
the  queen's  life,  who  was  now  somewhat  advanced  in 
years.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Elizabeth's  coun- 
sellors, knowing  themselves  to  be  so  obno.\ious  to 
the  queen  of  Scots,  endeavoured  to  push  every  mea- 
sure to  extremities  against  her  ;  and  were  even 
more  anxious  than  the  queen  herself,  to  prevent  her 
from  ever  mounting  the  throne  of  England. 

Though  all  England  was  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tection of  Babington's  conspiracy,  every  avenue  to 
the  queen  of  Scots  had  been  so  strictly  guarded, 
that  she  remained  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  matter; 
and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to  her,  when  Sir  Thomas 
Gorges,  by  Elizabeth's  orders,  informed  her,  that  all 
her  accomplices  were  discovered  and  arrested.  He 
chose  the  time  for  giving  her  this  intelligence  when 
she  was  mounted  on  horseback  to  go  a  hunting  ;  and 
she  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  her  former  place 
of  abode,  but  was  conducted  from  one  gentleman's 
house  to  another,  till  she  was  lodged  inFotheringay- 
castle  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  which  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  last  stage  of  her  trial  and 
sufferings.  Her  two  secretaries.  Nan,  a  Frenchman, 
and  Curie,  a  Scot,  were  immediately  arrested  :  all 
her  papers  were  seized,  and  sent  up  to  the  council; 
above  sixty  different  keys  to  ciphers  were  discovered; 
there  were  also  found  many  letters  from  persons  be- 
yond sea,  and  several  too  from  English  noblemen, 
containing  expressions  of  respect  and  attachment. 
The  queen  took  no  notice  of  this  latter  discovery  ; 
but  the  persons  themselves,  knowing  their  corre- 
spondence to  be  detected,  thought  that  they  had  no 
other  means  of  making  atonement  tor  their  impru- 
dence, than  by  declaring  themselves  thenceforth 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  queen  of  Scots. 

It  was  resolved  to  try  Mary,  not  by  the  common 
statute  of  treasons,  but  by  the  act  which  had  passed 
the  former  year,  with  the  view  to  this  very  event ; 
and  the  queen,  in  terms  of  that  act,  appointed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  forty  noblemen  and  privy- 
councillors,  and  empowered  them  to  examine  and 
pass  sentence  on  Mary,  whom  she  denominated 
the  late  queen  of  Scots,  and  heir  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland. 
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LingurJ  says,  ''  a  cominissiuu  was  issued  to  forty- 
seven,  peers,  privy-eouncillors  and  judges,  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  Mary,  conuuouly  called 
queen  of  Scotland,  and  dowager  of  France,  and  to 
pronounce  judgment  according  to  the  provisions  of 
an  act  parsed  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the 
queen's  reign.  Of  this  number,  six-and-thirty,  ac- 
companied by  the  law-ofKcers  of  the  crown,  repaired 
to  Fotheringay-castle.  They  were  Bromley,  lord 
chancellor;  Burleigh,  lord  treasurer;  the  earls  of 
Oxford,  Kent,  Derby,  Worcester,  Rutland,  Cum- 
berland, Waiwick,  Pembroke,  and  Lincoln;  the 
Viscount  Montague ;  the  Lords  Abergavenny, 
Zouch,  Morley,  Stafford,  Grey,  Lumley,  Stourton, 
Sand,  Wentworth,  Mordant,  St.  John  of  Bletso, 
Compton,  and  Cheney;  Sir  James  Croft,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sir  Ralph 
Sauler,  Sir  Walter  Mildraay,  and  SirArayasPau- 
let ;  Wray,  chiel  justice  of  the  common  pleas  ;  An- 
derson, chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench;  Manwood, 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  Gaudy,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  common  pleas." 

The  commissioners  came  to  Fotheringay-castle, 
and  sent  to  her  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  who  delivered  her  a 
letter  from  Elizabeth,  informing  her  of  the  commis- 
sion, and  of  the  approaching  trial.  Mary  received 
the  intelligence  without  emotion  or  astonishment. 
She  said,  however,  that  it  seemed  strange  to  her, 
that  tho  queen  should  command  her,  as  a  subject, 
to  submit  to  a  trial  and  examination  before  subjects: 
that  she  was  an  absolute  independent  princess,  and 
would  yield  to  nothing  which  might  derogate  either 
from  her  royal  majesty,  from  the  state  ol  sovereign 
princes,  or  from  the  dignity  and  rank  of  her  son : 
that  however,  oppressed  by  misfortunes,  she  was 
not  yet  so  much  broken  in  spirit  as  her  enemies 
flattered  themselves;  nor  would  she,  on  any  account, 
be  accessary  to  her  ow  n  degradation  and  dishonour : 
that  she  'vas  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
England;  was  utterly  destitute  of  counsel;  and 
could  not  conceive  who  were  entitled  to  be  called 
ber  peers,  or  could  legally  sit  as  judges  on  her  trial: 
that  though  she  had  lived  in  England  for  many 
years,  she  had  lived  in  captivity;  and  not  having 
received  the  protection  of  the  laws,  she  could  not, 
merely  by  her  involuntary  residence  in  the  country, 
be  supposed  to  have  subjected  herself  to  their  juris- 
diction :  that,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of 
her  rank,  she  was  willing  to  give  an  account  of  her 
conduct  before  an  English  parliament ;  but  could 
not  view  these  commissioners  in  any  other  light 
than  as  men  appointed  to  justify,  by  some  colour  of 
legal  proceeding,  her  condemnation  and  execution : 
ind  that  she  warned  them  to  look  to  their  con- 
science and  their  character,  in  trying  an  innocent 
person  ;  and  to  refleit,  that  these  transactions  would 
somewhere  be  subject  to  revisal,  and  that  the  theatre 
of  the  whole  world  was  much  wider  tlian  the  king- 
dom of  England. 

In  return,  the  commissioners  sent  a  new  deputa- 
tion, informing  her  that  her  plea,  either  from  her 
royal  dignity,  or  froni  her  imprisonment,  could  not 
be  admitted ;  and  that  they  were  empowered  to 
proceed  to  her  trial,  even  though  she  should  refuse 
to  iiDDwer  before  them.  Burleigh  llie  treasurer,  and 
Bromlry  the  chancellor,  employed  much  reasoning 
to  niake  her  lubniit ;  but  the  person  whose  argii- 
uieutt  had  the  chief  iuHucnce  was  Sir  Christopher 
HatUin,  vice-chamberlain.  His  speech  was  to  this 
purpose :  "  You  are  accUM'd,  madam,"  said  he, 
"  bill  not  condemned,  of  liaving  counpircd  the  de- 


struction of  our  lady  and  queen  anointed.  You  say 
you  arc  a  queen  :  but  in  such  a  crime  as  this,  and 
such  a  sit\iatiou  as  yours,  tiie  royal  dignity  itself, 
neither  by  the  civil  or  canon  law,  nor  by  the  law  of 
nature  or  of  nations,  is  exempt  from  judgment.  If 
you  be  innocent,  you  wrong  your  reputation  in 
avoiding  a  trial.  We  have  been  present  at  your 
l)rotcstations  of  innocence  ;  but  Queen  Elizabeth 
thinks  otherwise ;  and  is  heartily  sorry  for  tlie  ap- 
pearances which  lie  against  you.  To  examine, 
therefore,  your  cause,  she  has  appointed  commis- 
sioners; honourable  persons,  prudent  and  upright 
men,  who  are  ready  to  hear  you  with  equity,  and 
even  with  favour,  and  will  rejoice,  if  you  can  clear 
yourself  of  the  imputations  which  have  been  thrown 
u])on  you.  Believe  me,  madam,  the  queen  herself 
will  rejoice,  who  affirmed  to  me  at  my  departure, 
that  nothing  which  ever  befcl  her  had  given  her  so 
much  uneasiness,  as  that  you  should  be  suspected  of 
a  concurrence  in  these  criminal  enterprises.  Lay- 
ing aside,  therefore,  the  fruitless  claim  of  privilege 
from  your  royal  dignity,  which  can  now  avail  you 
nothing,  trust  to  the  better  defence  of  your  in- 
nocence, make  it  appear  in  open  trial,  and  leave 
not  upon  your  memory  that  stain  of  infamy  which 
must  attend  your  obstinate  silence  on  this  occasion." 

By  this  artful  speech  Mary  was  persuaded  to  an- 
swer before  the  court ;  and  thereby  gave  an  appear- 
ance of  legal  procedure  to  the  trial ;  and  prevented 
those  difficulties  which  the  commissioners  must  have 
fallen  into,  had  she  persevered  in  maintaining  so 
specious  a  pica  as  that  of  her  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent character.  Her  conduct  in  this  particular 
must  bo  regarded  as  the  more  imprudent ;  because 
formerly,  when  Elizabeth's  commissioners  pretended 
not  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  her,  and  only 
entered  into  her  cause  by  her  own  consent  and  ap- 
probation, she  declined  justifying  herself,  when  her 
honour,  which  ought  to  have  been  dearer  to  her  than 
life,  seemed  absolutely  to  require  it. 

On  her  first  appearance  before  the  commissioners, 
Mary,  either  sensible  of  her  imprudence,  or  still 
unwilling  to  degrade  herself  by  submitting  to  a  trial, 
renewed  her  protestation  against  the  authority  of 
her  judges:  the  chancellor  answered  her  by  plead- 
ing the  supreme  authority  of  the  English  laws  over 
every  one  who  resided  in  England :  and  the  com- 
missioners accommodated  matters,  by  ordering  both 
her  protestation  and  his  answer  to  be  recorded. 

The  lawyers  of  the  crown  then  opened  the  charge 
against  -he  queen  of  Scots.  They  proved,  by  inter- 
cepted letters,  that  she  had  allowed  Cardinal  Allen 
and  others  to  treat  her  as  queen  of  England  ;  and 
that  she  had  kept  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Paget 
and  Charles  Paget,  in  view  of  engaging  the  Spa- 
niards to  invade  the  kingdom.  Mary  seemed  not 
anxious  to  clear  herself  from  cither  of  these  iinpu- 
taticms.  She  only  said,  that  she  could  not  hinder 
others  from  using  what  style  they  pleased  in  writing 
to  her;  and  that  she  might  lawfully  try  every  expe- 
dient for  the  recovery  of  her  liberty. 

An  intercepted  letter  of  her's  to  Mendoza  was 
next  produced  ;  in  which  she  promised  to  transfer  to 
Philip  her  right  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  if  her 
son  should  refuse  to  be  converted  to  the  catholic 
faith;  an  event,  she  there  said,  of  which  there  was 
no  expectation  while  he  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  Scottish  subjects.  Even  this  part  of  the  charge 
she  took  no  pains  to  deny,  or  rather  she  seemed  to 
acknowledge  it.  She  said,  that  she  had  no  king- 
doms to  dispose  of;  yet  was  it  lawful  for  her  to  give 
at  her  pleabure  what  wah  ber  own,  and  she  was  not 
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accountable  to  any  for  her  actions.  She  added,  that 
she  had  formerly  rejected  that  proposal  from  Spain  ; 
but  now,  since  all  her  hopes  in  England  were  gone, 
she  was  fully  determined  not  to  refuse  foreign  as- 
sistance. There  was  also  produced  evidence  to 
prove,  that  AUen  and  Parsons  were  at  that  very 
time  negotiating  by  her  orders  at  Rome  the  condi- 
tions of  transferring  her  English  crown  to  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  of  disinheriting  her  heretical  son. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Mary's  prejudices  against 
her  son  were  at  this  time  carried  so  far,  that  she  had 
even  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him,  had  ap- 
pointed Lord  Claud  Hamilton  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  had  instigated  her  adherents  to  seize  James's 
person,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
or  the  king  of  Spain  ;  whence  he  was  never  to  be  de- 
livered, but  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  catholic. 

The  only  part  of  the  charge  which  Mary  posi- 
tively denied,  was  her  concurrence  in  the  design  of 
assassinating  Elizabeth.  This  article,  indeed,  was 
the  most  heavy,  and  the  only  one  that  could  fully 
justify  the  queen  in  proceeding  to  extremities  against 
her.  In  order  to  prove  the  accusation,  there  were 
produced  the  following  evidence :  copies  taken  in 
Secretary  Walsingham's  office  of  the  intercepted 
letters  between  her  and  Babington,  in  which  her 
approbation  of  the  murder  was  clearly  expressed ; 
the  evidence  of  her  two  secretaries,  Nau  and  Curie, 
who  had  confessed,  without  being  put  to  any  torture, 
both  that  she  received  these  letters  from  Babington, 
and  that  they  had  written  the  answers  by  her  order  ; 
the  confession  of  Babington,  that  he  had  written 
the  letters  and  received  the  answers,  and  the  con- 
fession of  Ballard  and  Savage,  that  Babington  had 
showed  them  these  letters  of  Mary  written  in  the 
cipher,  which  had  been  settled  between  them. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  complication  of  evidence, 
though  every  circumstance  corroborates  the  general 
conclusion,  resolves  itself  finally  into  the  testimony 
of  the  two  secretaries,  who  alone  were  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  their  mistress's  concurrence  in  Ba- 
bington's  conspiracy,  but  who  knew  themselves  ex- 
posed to  all  the  rigours  of  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
death,  if  they  refused  to  give  any  evidence  which 
might  be  required  of  there.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
criminal,  this  proof,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  would 
be  esteemed  legal,  and  even  satisfactory,  if  not  opposed 
by  some  other  circumstances  which  shake  the  credit 
of  the  witnesses  :  but  on  the  present  trial,  where 
the  absolute  power  of  the  prosecutor  concurred  with 
such  important  interests,  and  such  a  violent  incli- 
nation to  have  the  princess  condemned ;  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses,  even  though  men  of  cha- 
racter, ought  to  be  supported  by  strong  probabili- 
ties, in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  tyranny  and 
injustice.  The  proof  against  Mary,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  not  destitute  of  this  advantage;  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  imjiossible,  to  account  for  Babing- 
ton's  receiving  an  answer,  written  in  her  name,  and 
in  the  cipher  concerted  between  them,  without  al- 
lowing that  the  matter  had  been  communicated  to 
that  princess.  Such  is  the  light  iu  which  this  matter 
appears,  even  after  time  has  discovered  every  thing 
winch  could  guide  our  judgment  with  regard  to  it  : 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  queen  of  Scots,  un- 
assisted by  counsel,  and  confounded  by  so  extraor- 
dinary a  trial,  found  herself  incapable  of  making  a 
satisfactory  defence  before  the  commissioners.  Her 
reply  consisted  chiefly  in  her  own  denial  :  whatever 
force  may  be  in  that  denial  was  much  weakened,  by 
her  positively  affirming,  that  she  never  had  any  cor- 
respondence of  any  kind  with  Babington ;  a  fact, 


however,    of   which   there   remains   not   the   least 
question. 

Lingard  says  that  this  is  a  mistake  in  the  report 
in  the  state-trials,  and  that  her  real  denial  was, 
that  she  had  ever  had  "  such"  correspondence  with 
him  as  had  now  been  read  to  her :  and  he  refers  to 
the  Hardewicke  papers  to  corroborate  this  assertion. 

The  volume  of  State  Papers  (we  continue  Hume) 
collected  by  Murden,  prove  beyond  controversy, 
that  Mary  was  long  iu  close  correspondence  with 
Babington.  She  entertained  a  like  correspondence 
with  Ballard,  Morgan,  and  Charles  Paget,  and  laid 
a  scheme  with  them  for  an  insurrection,  and  for  the 
invasion  of  England  by  Spain.  The  same  papers 
show,  that  there  had  been  a  discontinuance  of  Ba- 
bington's  correspondence,  agreeably  to  Camden's 
narration,  where  Morgan  recommends  it  to  Queea 
Mary  to  renew  her  correspondence  with  Babington, 
These  circumstances  prove,  that  no  weight  can  be 
laid  on  Mary's  denial  of  guilt,  and  that  her  corre- 
spondence with  Babington  contained  particulars 
which  could  not  be  avowed. 

She  asserted  that  as  Xau  and  Curie  had  taken 
an  oath  of  secrecy  and  fidelity  to  her,  their  evidence 
against  her  ought  not  to  be  credited.  She  con- 
fessed, however,  that  Nau  had  been  in  the  service 
of  her  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  had 
been  recommended  to  her  by  the  king  of  France,  as 
a  man  in  whom  she  might  safely  confide.  She  also 
acknowledged  Curie  to  be  a  very  honest  man,  but 
simple,  and  easily  imposed  on  by  Nau.  If  these 
two  men  had  received  any  letters,  or  had  written 
any  answers,  without  her  knowledge,  the  imputation, 
she  said,  could  never  lie  on  her.  And  she  was  the 
more  inclined,  she  added,  to  entertain  this  suspicion 
against  them,  because  Nau  had,  in  other  instances, 
been  guilty  of  a  like  temerity,  and  had  ventured  to 
transact  business  in  her  name,  without  communi- 
cating the  matter  to  her. 

There  are  three  suppositions  by  which  the  letter 
to  Babington  may  be  accounted  for.  without  allow- 
ing Mary's  concurrence  in  the  conspiracy  for  assas- 
sinating Elizabeth.  The  first  is,  that  which  she 
seems  herself  to  have  embraced,  that  her  secretaries 
had  received  Babington's  letter,  and  had,  without 
any  treacherrvus  intention,  ventured  of  themselves 
to  answer  it,  and  had  never  communicated  the  mat- 
ter to  her:  but  it  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not  im- 
possible, that  a  princess  of  so  much  sense  and  spirit 
should  in  an  affair  of  that  importance,  be  so  treated 
by  her  servants  who  lived  in  the  house  with  her^  and 
who  had  every  moment  an  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating the  secret  to  her.  If  the  conspiracy  failed, 
they  must  expect  to  suffer  the  severest  punishment 
from  the  court  of  England ;  if  it  succeeded,  the 
lightest  punishment  which  they  could  hope  for  from 
their  own  mistress,  must  be  disgrace  on  account  of 
their  temerity.  Not  to  mention,  that  Mary's  con- 
currence was  in  some  degree  requisite  for  effecting 
the  design  of  her  escape :  it  vras  proposed  to  attack 
her  guards  while  she  was  employed  in  hunting 
she  must  therefore  concert  the  time  and  place  witn 
the  conspirators.  The  second  supposition  is,  that 
these  two  secretaries  were  previously  traitors;  and 
being  gained  by  Walsingham,  had  made  such  a  re- 
ply in  their  mistress's  cipher  as  might  involve  her 
in  the  guilt  of  the  conspiracy.  But  these  two  men 
had  lived  long  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  had  been 
entirely  trusted  by  her,  and  had  never  fallen  under 
suspicion  either  wiih  her  or  her  partisans.  Camden 
informs  us,  that  Curie  afterwards  claimed  a  reward 
from  Walsingham  on  pretence  of  some   promise . 
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but  Walsingham  told  him  that  he  owed  him  no  re- 
ward, and  that  he  had  made  no  discoveries  on  his 
examination,  which  were  not  known  with  certainty 
from  other  quarters.  The  third  supposition  is,  that 
neither  the  queen  nor  the  two  secretaries,  Nau  and 
Curie,  ever  saw  Babington's  letter  or  made  any 
answer;  but  that  Walsinfi;ham,  having  deciphered 
the  former,  forged  a  reply.  But  this  supposition 
implies  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  story^  told  by 
Camden,  of  Gifford's  access  to  the  queen  of  Scots' 
family,  and  Paulct's  refusal  to  concur  in  allowing 
his  servants  to  be  bribed.  Not  to  mention,  that  as 
Nau's  and  Curie's  evidence  must,  on  this  si^pposi 
tion,  have  been  extorted  by  violence  and  terror, 
they  would  necessarily  have  been  engaged,  for  their 
own  justification,  to  have  told  the  truth  afterwards ; 
especially  upon  the  accession  of  James.  But  Cam- 
den informs  us,  that  Nau,  even  after  that  event, 
persisted  still  in  his  testimony. 

We  must  also  consider,  that  the  two  last  suppo- 
siti(<ns  imply  such  a  monstrous  criminal  conduct  in 
Walsingham,  and  consequently  in  Elizabeth  (for 
the  matter  could  be  no  secret  to  her),  as  exceeds  all 
credibility.  If  we  consider  the  situation  of  things, 
and  the  prejuilices  of  the  times,  Mary's  consent  to 
Babington's  conspiracy  appears  much  more  natural 
and  probable.  She  believed  Elizabeth  to  be  au 
Usurper  and  a  heretic :  she  regarded  her  as  a  per- 
sonal and  a  violent  enemy :  she  knew  that  schemes 
for  assassinating  heretics  were  very  familiar  in  that 
age,  and  generally  approved  of  by  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  zealous  catholics :  her  own  liberty 
and  sovereignty  were  connected  with  the  success  of 
this  enterprise  :  and  it  cannot  appear  strange,  that 
where  men,  of  so  much  merit  as  Babington,  could 
be  engaged  by  bigotry  alone  in  so  criminal  an  en- 
terprise, Mary,  who  was  actuated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive, joined  to  so  many  others,  should  have  given 
her  consent  to  a  scheme  projected  by  her  friends. 
We  may  be  previously  certain,  that  if  such  a  scheme 
was  ever  communicated  to  her,  with  any  probability 
of  success,  she  wonld  assent  to  it :  and  it  served  the 
purpose  of  Walsingham  and  the  English  ministry 
to  facilitate  the  communication  of  these  schemes,  as 
soon  as  they  had  gotten  an  expedient  for  intercept- 
ing her  answer,  and  detecting  the  conspiracy.  Now 
WaLiingham's  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  a  sup- 
position necessary  to  account  for  the  letter  delivered 
to  Babington. 

As  to  the  not  punishing  of  Nau  and  Curie  by 
Elizabeth,  it  never  is  the  practice  to  punish  lesser 
criminals,  who  iiad  given  evidence  against  the 
principal. 

But  what  ought  to  induce  us  to  reject  these  three 
supposition!*  is,  that  they  must  all  of  them  be  con- 
sidered as  bare  possibilities  :  the  partisans  of  Mary 
can  give  no  reason  fer  preferrisg  one  to  the  other: 
not  the  slightest  evidence  ever  appeared  to  support 
any  one  of  tiiem:  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any 
tune  afterwards,  was  any  rea«on  discovered,  by  the 
numerous  zealots  at  home  and  abroad,  who  had 
embraced  Mary's  defence,  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  of 
any  of  these  three  suppositions  ;  and  even  her  apo- 
logists at  present  seem  not  to  have  fixed  on  any 
choice  among  these  supposed  possibilities.  The 
positive  proof  of  two  very  credible  witnesses,  sup- 
j.orled  by  the  other  very  strong  circumstinces,  still 
remain*  uniropeached.  Bibington,  who  had  an 
extreme  interest  U)  have  communication  with  the 
queen  of  Scots,  believed  he  had  found  a  means  of 
correspondence  with  her.  and  had  received  an  an- 
»»»er  from  her :  he,  w  well  :i»  the  other  conspirat/jrs, 


died  in  that  belief:  there  has  not  occurred,  since 
that  time,  the  least  argument  to  prove  that  they 
were  mistaken :  can  there  be  any  reason  at  present 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  their  ojiinion  ?  Camden,  though 
a  professed  apologist  for  Mary,  is  constrained  to 
tell  the  story  in  such  a  manner  as  evidently  sup- 
poses her  guilt.  Such  was  the  impossibility  of  find- 
ing any  other  consistent  account,  even  by  a  man  of 
parts  who  was  a  contemporary  ! 

In  this  light  might  the  question  have  appeared 
even  during  Mary's  trial.  But  what  now  puts  her 
guilt  beyond  all  controversy  is  the  following  passage 
of  her  letter  to  Thomas  Morgan,  dated  '27th  of  July 
1586.  "  As  to  Babingtcm,  he  hath  both  kindly  and 
honestly  ofi"cred  himself  and  all  his  means  to  be 
employed  any  way  I  would :  whereupon  I  hope  to 
have  satis£ed  him  by  two  of  my  several  letters  since 
I  had  his ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  I  opened  him 
the  way,  whereby  I  received  his  with  your  afore- 
said." Babington  confessed,  that  he  had  offered 
her  to  assassinate  the  queen :  it  appears  by  this  that 
she  had  accepted  the  offer  :  so  that  all  the  supposi- 
tions of  Walsingham's  forgery,  or  the  temerity  or 
treachery  of  her  secretaries,  fall  to  the  ground 

The  sole  circumstance  of  lier  defence,  which  to 
us  may  appear  to  have  some  force,  was  her  requir- 
ing that  Nau  and  Curie  should  be  confronted  with 
her,  and  her  affirming,  that  they  never  would  to 
her  face  persist  in  their  evidence.  But  that  de- 
mand, however  equitable,  was  not  then  supported 
by  law  in  trials  of  high  treason,  and  was  often  re- 
fused, even  in  other  trials  where  the  crown  was  pro- 
secutor^ The  clause,  contained  in  an  act  of  the 
13th  of  the  queen,  was  a  novelty;  that  the  species 
of  treason  there  enumerated  must  be  proved  by  two 
witnesses  confronted  with  the  criminaL  But  Mary 
was  not  tried  upon  that  act ;  and  the  ministers  and 
crown  lawyers  of  this  reign  were  always  sure  to 
refuse  every  indulgence  beyond  what  the  strict  let- 
ter of  the  law,  and  the  settled  practice  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  required  of  them.  Not  to  mention,  that 
these  secretaries  were  not  probably  at  Fotheringay- 
castle  during  the  time  of  the  trial,  and  could  not, 
upon  Mary's  demand,  be  produced  before  the  com- 
missioners.* 

There  passed  two  incidents  in  this  trial  which 
may  be  worth  observing.  A  letter  between  Mary 
and  Babington  was  read,  in  which  mention  wa-s 
made  of  the  earl  of  Arundel  and  his  brothers:  on 
hearing  their  names,  she  broke  into  a  sigh  ;  "  Alas,' 
said  she,  "  What  has  the  noble  house  of  the  How- 
ards suffered  for  my  sake?"  She  affirmed,  with 
regard  to  the  same  letter,  that  it  was  easy  to  forge 
the  hand-writing  and  cipher  of  another;  she  was 
afraid  that  this  was  too  familiar  a  practice  with 
Walsingham,  who,  she  also  heard,  had  frequently 
practised  both  against  her  life  and  her  son's.  Wal- 
singham, who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  rose 
up.  He  protested,  that  in  his  private  capacity  he 
had  never  acted  any  thing  against  the  queen  of 
Scots  :  in  his  public  capacity,  he  owned,  that  hi« 
concern  for  his  sovereign's  safety  had  made  him 
very  diligent  in  searching  out,  by  every  expedient, 
all  designs  against  her  secret  person  or  her  authority. 
For  attaining  that  end,  he  woiihl  not  only  make  use 
of  the  assistance   of  Ballard   or  any  other  conspi- 

*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  willing  to  hav«  allowed  Curie  aiul 
Nau  to  be  produt-cd  in  the  trial,  and  wciie*  to  that  purpose  Vo 
Burk'ij(h  and  Walsingham,  in  Iht  Icttorof  the  7th  of  October, 
in  Forbes'^  MS.  collections.  She  only  says,  that  she  thinks  it 
needless,  though  she  was  willing  to  a^ree  to  it.  The  not  con 
(rontini{  of  the  witnasus  was  no',  the  result  of  design,  but  tba 
practice  of  the  afv. 
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rator ;  he  would  also  reward  them  for  betraying 
their  companions.  But  if  he  had  tampered  in  any 
manner  unbefitting  his  character  and  office,  why  did 
none  of  the  late  criminals,  either  at  their  trial  or 
execution,  accuse  him  of  such  practices  ?  Mary 
endeavoured  to  pacify  him,  by  saying  that  she  spoke 
from  information ;  and  she  begged  him  to  give 
thenceforth  no  more  credit  to  such  as  slandered  her, 
than  she  should  to  such  as  accused  him.  The  great 
character,  indeed,  which  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
bears  for  probity  and  honour,  should  remove  from 
him  all  suspicion  of  such  base  arts  as  forgery  and 
subornation  ;  arts  which  even  the  most  corrupt  mi- 
nisters, in  the  most  corrupt  times,  would  scruple  to 
employ. 

Having  finished  the  trial,  the  commissioners  ad- 
journed from  Fotheringay-castle,  and  met  in  the 
star-chamber  at  London  ;  where,  after  taking  the 
oaths  of  Mary's  two  secretaries,  who  voluntarily, 
without  hope  or  reward,  vouched  the  authenticity  of 
those  letters  before  produced,  they  pronounced  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  con- 
firmed it  by  their  seals  and  subscriptions.  The  same 
day,  a  declaration  was  published  b>  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  judges,  "  that  the  sentence  did  no- 
wise derogate  from  the  title  and  honour  of  James 
king  of  Scotland ;  but  that  he  was  in  the  same 
place,  degree,  and  right,  cis  if  the  sentence  had 
never  been  pronounced." 

The  queen  had  now  brought  affairs  with  Mary  to 
that  situation  which  she  had  long  ardently  desired ; 
and  had  found  a  plausible  reason  for  executing  ven- 
geance on  a  competitor,  whom  from  the  beginning 
of  her  reign  she  had  ever  equally  dreaded  and 
hated.  But  she  wais  restreiined  from  instantly  grati- 
fying her  resentment,  by  several  important  consi- 
derations. She  foresaw  the  invidious  colours,  in 
which  this  example  of  uncommon  jurisdiction  would 
be  represented  by  the  numerous  partisans  of  Mary, 
and  the  reproach  to  which  she  herself  might  be  ex- 
posed with  aU  foreign  princes,  perhaps  with  all  pos- 
terity. The  rights  of  hospitality,  of  kindred,  and 
of  royal  majesty,  seemed,  in  one  single  instance,  to 
be  all  violated  ;  and  this  sacrifice  of  generosity  to 
interest,  of  clemency  to  revenge,  might  appear 
equally  unbecoming  a  sovereign  and  a  woman.  Eli- 
zabeth, therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  hypocrite, 
pretended  the  utmost  reluctauce  to  proceed  to  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  ;  affected  the  most  tender 
sympathy  with  her  prisoner ;  displayed  all  her 
scruples  and  difficulties;  rejected  the  solicitation  of 
her  courtiers  and  ministsrs  ;  and  affirmed,  that  were 
she  not  moved  by  the  deepest  concern  for  her 
people's  safety,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
pardoning  all  the  injuries  which  she  herself  had  re- 
ceived from  the  queen  of  Scots, 

That  the  voice  of  her  people  might  be  more 
audibly  heard  in  the  demand  of  justice  upon  Mary, 
she  summoned  a  new  parliament ;  and  she  knew, 
both  from  the  usual  dispositions  of  that  assembly, 
and  from  the  influence  of  her  ministers  over  them, 
that  she  should  not  want  the  most  earnest  solicitation 
to  consent  to  that  measure,  which  was  so  agreeable 
to  her  secret  inclinations.  She  did  not  open  this 
assembly  in  person,  but  appointed  for  that  purpose 
three  commissioners,  Bromley  the  chancellor,  Bur- 
leigh the  treasurer,  and  the  earl  of  Derby.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  measure  was,  that  the  queen, 
foreseeing  that  the  affair  of  the  queen  of  Scots  would 
be  canvassed  in  parliament,  found  her  tenderness 
and  delicacy  so  much  hurt  by  that  melancholy  inci- 
dent, that  she   had  not  the  courage  to  be  present 


while  it  was  under  deliberation,  but  withdrew  hei 
eyes  from  what  she  could  not  behold  without  the  ut- 
most reluctance  and  uneasiness.  She  was  also 
willing,  that  by  this  unusual  precaution  the  people 
should  see  the  danger  to  which  her  person  waJ 
hourly  exposed  ;  and  should  thence  be  more  strongly 
incited  to  take  vengeance  on  the  criminal,  whose 
restless  intrigues  and  bloody  conspiracies  had  so 
long  exposed  ner  to  the  most  imminent  perils. 

The  parliament  answered  the  queen's  expecta- 
tions :  the  sentence  against  Mary  was  unanimously 
ratified  by  both  houses  ;  and  an  application  was 
voted  to  obtain  Elizabeth's  consent  to  its  publica- 
tion  and  e.xecution.  She  gave  an  answer  ambiguous, 
embarrassed;  full  of  real  artifice,  and  seeming  irre- 
solution. She  mentioned  the  extreme  danger  to 
which  her  life  was  continually  exposed  ;  she  declared 
her  willingness  to  die,  did  she  not  foresee  the  great 
calamities  which  would  thence  fall  upon  the  nation  ; 
she  made  professions  of  the  greatest  tenderness  to 
her  people ;  she  displayed  the  clemency  of  her 
temper,  and  expressed  her  violent  reluctance  to 
execute  the  sentence  against  her  unhappy  kins- 
woman ;  she  affirmed,  that  the  late  law,  by  which 
that  princess  was  tried,  so  far  from  being  made  to 
ensnare  her,  was  only  intended  to  give  her  warning 
beforehand,  not  to  engage  in  such  attempts  as  might 
expose  her  to  the  penalties  with  which  she  was  thus 
openly  menaced;  and  she  begged  them  to  think 
once  again,  whether  it  were  possible  to  find  any  ex- 
pedient, besides  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
for  securing  the  public  tranquillity.  The  parlia- 
ment, in  obedience  to  her  commands,  took  the  affair 
again  under  consideration ;  but  could  find  no  other 
possible  expedient.  They  reiterated  their  solicita- 
tions, and  entreaties,  and  arguments :  they  even  re- 
monstrated, that  mercy  to  the  queen  of  Scots  was 
cruelty  to  them,  her  subjects  and  children:  and 
they  affirmed,  that  it  were  injustice  to  deny  execu- 
tion of  the  law  to  any  individual ;  much  more  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  now  unanimously  and 
earnestly  suing  for  this  pledge  of  her  parental  care 
and  tenderness.  This  second  address  set  the  pre- 
tended doubts  and  scruples  of  Elizabeth  anew  iu 
agitation :  she  complained  of  her  own  unfortunate 
situation  ;  expressed  her  uneasiness  from  their  im- 
portunity ;  renewed  the  professions  of  affection  to 
her  people  ;  and  dismissed  the  committee  of  parlia- 
ment in  an  uncertainty,  what,  after  all  this  deli- 
beration, might  be  her  final  resolution. 

But  though  the  queen  affected  reluctance  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  against  Mary,  she  complied  with 
the  request  of  parliament  in  publishing  it  by  pro- 
clamation ;  and  this  act  seemed  to  be  attended  with 
the  unanimous  and  hearty  rejoicings  of  the  people. 
Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Beale  clerk  of  the  council, 
were  sent  to  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  notified  to  her 
the  sentence  pronounced  against  her,  its  ratification 
by  parliament,  and  the  earnest  applications  made 
for  its  execution  by  that  assembly,  who  thought  that 
their  religion  could  never,  while  she  was  alive, 
attain  a  full  settlement  and  security.  Mary  was  no- 
wise dismayed  at  this  intelligence  :  on  the  contrary, 
she  joyfully  laid  hold  of  the  last  circumstance  men- 
tioned to  her;  and  insisted,  that  since  her  death  was 
demanded  by  the  protestants  for  the  establishment 
of  their  faith,  she  was  really  a  martyr  to  her  reli- 
gion, and  was  entitled  to  all  the  merits  attending 
that  glorious  character.  She  added,  that  the  English 
had  often  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
sovereigns  :  no  wonder  they  exercised  cruelty  against 
her,  who  derived  her  descen*  from  these  monarch' 
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Paulet  her  keciiei  received  onlers  to  take  ilowu  her 
canopy,  and  to  serve  her  no  longer  with  the  rcsjiect 
due  to  sovereign  princes.  He  told  lierthat  she  was 
now  to  be  considered  as  a  dead  person  ;  and  inca- 
pable of  any  dignity.  This  harsh  treatment  pro- 
duced not  in  her  any  seeming  emotion.  Slic  only 
replied,  that  she  received  her  royal  character  from 
the  bands  of  the  Almighty,  and  no  earthly  power 
was  ever  able  to  bereave  her  of  it. 

The  queen  of  Scots  wrote  her  last  letter  to  Eliza- 
beth ;  full  of  dignity,  without  departing  from  that 
spirit  of  meekness  and  of  charity  which  appeared 
suitable  to  this  concluding  scene  of  her  unfortunate 
life.  She  preferred  no  petition  for  averting  the 
fatal  sentence ;  on  the  contrary,  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  thus  bringing  to  a  speedy 
period  her  sad  and  lamentable  pilgrimage.  She  re- 
quested some  favours  of  Elizabeth,  and  entreated 
her  that  she  miglit  be  beholden  for  them  to  her  own 
goodness  alone,  without  making  applications  to  those 
ministers  who  had  discovered  such  an  extreme  ma- 
lignity against  her  person  and  her  religion.  She 
desired,  that  after  her  enemies  should  be  satiated 
with  her  innocent  blood,  her  body,  which  it  was  de- 
termined should  never  enjoy  rest  while  her  soul  was 
united  to  it,  might  be  consigned  to  her  servants,  and 
be  conveyed  by  them  into  France,  there  to  repose 
in  a  catholic  land,  with  the  sacred  relics  of  her 
mother.  In  Scotland,  she  said,  the  sepulchres  of 
her  ancestors  were  violated,  and  the  churches  either 
demolished  or  profaned;  and  in  England,  where  she 
might  be  interred  among  the  ancient  kings,  her  own 
and  Elizabeth's  progenitors,  she  could  entertain  no 
hopes  of  being  accompanied  to  the  grave  with  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  her  religion  required. 
She  requested  that  no  one  might  have  the  power  of 
inflicting  a  private  death  upon  her,  without  Eliza- 
beth's knowledge  ;  but  that  her  execution  should  be 
public,  and  attended  by  her  ancient  servants,  who 
might  bear  testimony  of  her  perseverance  in  the 
faith,  and  of  her  submission  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
She  begged  that  these  servants  might  afterwards  be 
allowed  to  depart  whithersoever  they  pleased,  and 
might  enjoy  those  legacies  which  she  should  be- 
queath them.  And  she  conjured  her  to  grant  these 
favours,  by  their  near  kindred  ;  by  the  soul  and  me- 
mory of  Henry  VII.  the  common  ancestor  of  botli ; 
and  by  the  royal  dignity,  of  which  they  equally 
participated.  Elizabeth  made  no  answer  to  this 
letter ;  being  unwilling  to  give  Mary  a  refusal  in 
her  present  situation,  and  foreseeing  inconveniences 
from  granting  some  of  her  requests. 

While  the  queen  of  Scots  thus  prepared  herself  to 
meet  her  fate,  great  efforts  were  made  by  foreign 
powers  with  Elizabeth,  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  i)ronounced  a>:ainst  her.  Besides  em- 
jdoying  L'Aubcspine,  the  French  resident  at  Lon- 
don, a  creature  of  the  house  of  fJuise,  Henry  sent 
over  Bellievre,  with  a  professed  intention  of  inter- 
ceding lor  the  life  of  Mary.  The  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  league  at  that  time  threatened  very  nearly  the 
king's  authority  ;  and  Elizabeth  knew,  that  though 
that  monarch  might,  from  decency  and  policy,  think 
hiuiitclf  obliged  Ui  interpose  publicly  in  behalf  of 
the  queen  of  Scots,  he  could  not  secretly  be  much 
diapleascd  with  the  death  of  a  princess,  on  whose 
fortune  and  elevation  his  mortal  enemies  had  always 
founded  so  many  daring  and  ambitious  projects.  It 
t«  even  pretended,  that  Bellievre  had  orders,  after 
making  public  and  vrlicmcnt  rcinon«lranccs  against 
Uie  execution  of  .Mary,  to  exhort  privalcly  the  queen, 
ia  bik  luitttfr'i  name,  not  lu  defer  an  act  of  justic, 


so  necessary  for  their  common  safety.  But  whether 
the  French  king's  intercession  were  sincere  or  not, 
it  had  no  weight  with  the  queen  ;  and  she  still  per- 
sisted in  het  former  resolution. 

The  interposition  of  the  young  king  of  Scots 
though  not  able  to  change  Elizabeth's  determina 
tion,  seemed,  on  every  account,  to  merit  more  re- 
gard. As  soon  as  James  heard  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  his  mother,  he  sent  Sir  William 
Keith,  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  to  London ; 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen,  in  which  he  remon- 
strated in  very  severe  terms  against  the  indignity  of 
the  procedure.  He  said,  that  he  was  astonished  to 
hear  of  the  presumption  of  English  noblemen  and 
counsellors,  who  had  dared  to  sit  in  judgment  and 
pass  sentence  upon  a  queen  of  Scotland,  descended 
from  the  blood-royal  of  England  ;  but  he  was  still 
more  astonished  to  hear,  that  thoughts  were  seriously 
entertained  of  putting  that  sentence  in  execution: 
that  he  entreated  Elizabeth  to  reflect  on  the  disho- 
nour which  she  would  draw  on  her  name  by  im- 
bruing her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  near  kinswo- 
man, a  person  of  the  same  royal  dignity,  and  of  the 
same  sex  with  herself:  that  in  this  unparalleled  at- 
tempt she  offered  an  affront  to  all  diadems,  and  even 
to  her  own,  and  by  reducing  sovereigns  to  a  level 
with  other  men,  taught  the  people  to  neglect  all 
duty  towards  those  wh(mi  Providence  had  appointed 
to  rule  over  them:  that  for  his  part,  he  must  deem 
the  injury  an  insult  so  enormous,  as  to  be  incapable 
of  all  atonement ;  nor  was  it  possible  for  him  thence- 
forward to  remain  in  any  terms  of  correspondence 
with  a  person  who,  without  any  pretence  of  legal 
authority,  had  deliberately  inflicted  an  ignominious 
death  upon  his  parent:  and  that  even  if  the  senti- 
ments of  nature  and  duty  did  not  inspire  him  with 
this  purpose  of  vengeance,  his  honour  required  it  of 
him  ;  nor  could  he  ever  acquit  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  if  he  did  not  use  every  effort  and  en- 
dure every  hazard  to  revenge  so  great  an  indignitv. 

Soon  after,  James  sent  the  master  of  Gray  and 
Sir  Robert  Melvil  to  enforce  the  remonstrances  of 
Keith  ;  and  to  employ  with  the  queen  every  expe- 
dient of  argument  and  menaces.  Elizabeth  was  at 
first  offended  with  the  sharpness  of  these  applica- 
tions ;  and  she  replied  in  a  like  strain  to  the  Scot- 
tish ambassadors.  When  she  afterwards  reflected 
that  this  earnestness  was  no  more  than  what  duty 
required  of  James,  she  was  pacified  ;  but  still  re- 
tained her  resolution  of  executing  the  sentence 
against  Mary.  It  is  believed,  that  the  master  of 
Gray  gained  by  the  enemies  of  that  princess,  secretly 
gave  his  advice  not  to  spare  her,  and  undertook,  in 
all  events,  to  pacify  his  master. 

The  queen  also,  from  many  considerations,  was 
induced  to  pay  small  attention  to  the  applications 
of  James,  and  to  disregard  all  the  efforts  which  he 
could  employ  in  behalf  of  his  mother.  .She  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  character  and  interests,  the  fac- 
tions which  prevailed  among  his  people,  and  the  in- 
veterate hatred  which  the  zealous  protestants,  par- 
ticularly the  preachers,  bore  to  the  queen  of  Scots. 
The  present  incidents  set  these  dispositions  of  the 
clergy  in  a  full  light.  James,  observing  the  fixed 
purj)ose  of  Elizabeth,  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered 
up  for  .Mary  in  all  the  churches;  and  knowing  the 
captious  humour  of  tiie  ecclesiastics,  he  took  care 
that  the  form  of  the  petition  should  be  most  cautious, 
as  Well  as  humane  and  charitable  :  "  That  it  might 
please  (iod  to  illuminate  Mary  with  the  light  of  his 
truth,  and  save  her  from  the  apparent  danger  with 
which  8lie   was    threatened."      But.    excepting   tho 
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king's  owu  chaplains,  and  one  clergyman  more,  all 
the  preachers  refused  to  pollute  their  churches  by 
prayers  for  a  papist,  and  would  not  so  much  as 
prefer  a  petition  for  her  conversion.  James,  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  punish  this  disobedience,  and  de- 
sirous of  giving  the  preachers  an  opportunity  of 
amending  their  fault,  appointed  a  new  day  when 
prayers  should  be  said  for  his  mother;  and  that  he 
might  at  least  secure  himself  from  any  insult  in  his 
own  presence,  he  desired  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's to  officiate  before  him.  In  order  to  disap- 
point this  purpose,  the  clergy  instigated  one  Couper, 
a  young  man  who  had  not  yet  received  holy  orders, 
to  take  possession  of  the  pulpit  early  in  the  morning, 
and  to  exclude  the  prelate.  When  the  king  came 
to  church,  and  saw  the  pulpit  occupied  by  Couper, 
he  called  to  him  from  his  seat,  and  told  him,  that 
the  place  was  destined  for  another  ;  yet  since  he  was 
there,  if  he  would  obey  the  charge  given,  and  re- 
member the  queen  in  his  prayers,  he  might  proceed 
to  divine  service.  The  preacher  replied,  that  he 
would  do  as  the  Spirit  of  God  should  direct  him. 
This  answer  sufficiently  instructed  James  in  his 
purpose ;  and  he  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
pulpit.  As  Couper  seemed  not  disposed  to  obey, 
the  captain  of  the  guard  went  to  pull  him  from  his 
place  ;  upon  which  the  young  man  cried  aloud.  That 
this  day  would  be  a  witness  against  the  king  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord;  and  he  denounced  a  woe 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  permitting 
him  to  be  treated  in  that  manner.  The  audience  at 
first  appeared  desirous  to  take  part  with  him ;  but 
the  sermon  of  the  prelate  brought  them  over  to  a 
more  dutiful  and  more  humane  disposition. 

Elizabeth,  when  solicited,  either  by  James  or  by 
foreign  princes,  to  pardon  the  queen  of  Scots, 
seemed  always  determined  to  execute  the  sentence 
against  her:  but  when  her  ministers  urged  her  to 
interpose  no  more  delays,  her  scruples  and  her  he- 
sitation returned ;  her  humanity  could  not  allow 
her  to  embrace  such  violent  and  sanguinary  mea- 
sures ;  and  she  was  touched  with  compassion  for 
the  misfortunes,  and  with  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
the  unhappy  prisoner.  The  courtiers,  sensible  that 
they  could  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to  her  than 
to  employ  persuasion  on  this  head,  failed  not  to  en- 
force every  motive  for  the  punishment  of  Mary,  and 
to  combat  all  the  objections  urged  against  this  act 
of  justice.  They  said  that  the  treatment  of  that 
princess  in  England  had  been,  on  her  first  recep- 
tion, such  as  sound  reason  and  policy  required  ;  and 
if  she  had  been  governed  by  principles  of  equity, 
she  would  not  have  refused  willingly  to  acquiesce  in 
it:  that  the  obvious  inconveniences  either  of  allow- 
ing her  to  retire  into  France,  or  of  restoring  her  by 
force  to  her  throne,  in  opposition  to  the  reformers 
and  the  English  party  in  Scotland,  had  obliged  the 
queen  to  detain  her  in  England  tiU  time  should  offer 
some  opportunity  of  serving  her,  without  danger  to 
the  kingdom,  or  to  the  protestant  religion:  that  her 
usage  there  had  been  such  as  became  her  rank;  her 
own  servants  in  considerable  numbers  had  been  per- 
mitted to  attend  her ;  exercise  had  been  allowed 
her  for  health,  and  all  access  of  company  for  amuse- 
ment; and  these  indulgences  would  in  time  have 
been  carried  further,  if  by  her  subsequent  conduct 
she  had  appeared  worthy  of  them :  that  after  she 
had  instigated  the  rebellion  of  Northumberland,  the 
conspiracy  of  Norfolk,  the  bull  of  excommunication 
of  Pope  Pius,  an  invasion  from  Flanders ;  after  she 
had  seduced  the  queen's  friends,  and  incited  every 
enemy,   foreign   and  domestic,   against  her :    it  be- 


came necessary  to  treat  her  as  a  most  dangerous 
rival,  and  to  render  her  confinement  more  strict 
and  rigorous  :  that  the  queen,  notwithstanding  these 
repeated  provocations,  had,  in  her  favour,  rejected 
ihe  importunity  of  her  parliaments,  and  the  advice 
of  her  sagest  ministers;  and  was  still,  in  hopes  of 
her  amendment,  determined  to  delay  coming  to  the 
last  extremities  against  her  :  that  Mary,  even  in 
this  forlorn  condition,  retained  so  high  and  uncon- 
querable a  spirit,  that  she  acted  as  competitor  to  the 
crown,  and  allowed  her  partisans  every  where,  and 
in  their  very  letters,  addressed  to  herself,  to  treat 
her  as  queen  of  England :  that  she  had  carried  her 
animosity  so  far  as  to  encourage,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, the  atrocious  design  of  assassinating  the 
queen ;  and  this  crime  was  unquestionably  proved 
upon  her  by  her  owu  letters,  by  the  evidence  of  her 
secretaries,  and  by  the  dying  confession  of  her  ac- 
complices :  that  she  was  but  a  titular  queen,  and  at 
present  possessed  no  where  any  right  of  sovereignty; 
much  less  in  England,  where  the  moment  she  set 
foot  in  the  kingdom,  she  voluntarily  became  subject 
to  the  laws,  and  to  Elizabeth,  the  only  true  sove- 
reign :  that  even  allowing  her  to  be  still  the  queen's 
equal  in  rank  and  dignity,  self-defence  was  per- 
mitted by  a  law  of  nature,  which  could  never  be 
abrogated ;  and  every  one,  still  more  a  queen,  had 
sufficient  jurisdiction  over  an  enemy,  who  by  open 
violence,  and  still  more,  who  by  secret  treachery 
threatened  the  utmost  danger  against  her  life  :  that 
the  general  combination  of  the  catholics  to  exter- 
minate the  protestants  was  no  longer  a  secret ;  and 
as  the  sole  resource  of  the  latter  persecuted  sect  lay 
in  Elizabeth,  so  the  chief  hope  which  the  former  en- 
tertained  of  final  success,  consisted  in  the  person 
and  in  the  title  of  the  queen  of  Scots  :  that  this  very 
circumstance  brought  matters  to  extremity  between 
these  princesses;  and  rendering  the  life  of  one  the 
death  of  the  other,  pointed  out  to  Elizabeth  the 
path,  which  either  regard  to  self-preservation,  or  to 
the  happiness  of  her  people,  should  direct  her  to 
pursue :  and  that  necessity,  more  powerful  than 
policy,  thus  demanded  of  the  queen  that  resolution 
which  equity  would  authorize,  and  which  duty  pre- 
scribed. 

When  Elizabeth  thought,  that  as  many  importu- 
nities had  been  used,  and  as  much  delay  interposed, 
as  decency  required,  she  at  last  determined  to  carry 
the  sentence  into  execution :  but  even  in  this  final 
resolution  she  could  not  proceed  without  displaying 
a  new  scene  of  duplicity  and  artifice.  In  order  to 
alarm  the  vulgar,  rumours  were  previously  dispersed 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  arrived  in  Milford  Haven  ; 
that  the  Scots  had  made  an  irruption  into  England; 
that  the  duke  of  Guise  was  landed  in  Sussex  with 
a  strong  army  ;  that  the  queen  of  Scots  was  escaped 
from  prison,  and  had  laised  an  army;  that  the 
northern  counties  had  begun  an  insurrection  ;  that 
there  was  a  new  conspiracy  on  foot  to  assassinate 
the  queen,  and  set  the  city  of  London  on  fixe;  nay, 
that  the  queen  was  actually  assassinated.  An  at- 
tempt of  this  nature  was  even  imputed  to  L'Aiibes- 
pine,  the  French  ambassador ;  and  that  minister 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  queen, 
affecting  to  be  in  terror  and  perplexity,  was  observed 
to  sit  much  alone,  pensive  and  silent ;  and  some- 
times to  mutter  to  herself  half-sentences,  importing 
the  difficulty  and  distress  to  which  she  was  reduced. 
She  at  last  called  Davison,  a  man  of  parts,  but  easy 
to  be  imposed  on,  and  who  had  lately  for  that  very 
I  reason  been  made  secretary,  and  she  ordered  him 
I  privately  to  draw  a  warrran't  for  the  execution  of  the 
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queen  of  Soots;  whicli,  she  afterwards  said  she  in- 
tended to  keep  by  her,  in  case  any  attempt  should 
De  made  for  the  deliverance  of  that  princess.  She 
signed  the  warrant ;  and  then  commanded  Davison 
to  carry  it  to  the  chancellor,  in  order  to  have  the 
preat  seal  appended  to  it.  Next  day  she  sent  Kil- 
ligrew  to  Davison,  enjoining  him  to  forbear,  some 
time,  executing  ber  former  orders :  and  when  Da- 
vison came  and  told  her  that  the  warrant  had  al- 
ready passed  the  great  seal,  she  seemed  to  be  some- 
what moved,  and  blamed  him  for  his  precipitation. 
Davison,  being  in  a  perplexity,  aiquainted  the 
council  with  this  whole  transaction  ;  ami  they  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  send  off  Beale  with 
the  warrant:  if  the  queen  should  be  displeased, 
they  promised  to  justify  his  conduct,  and  to  take  on 
themselves  the  whole  blame  of  this  measure.*  The 
secretary,  not  sufficiently  aware  of  their  intention, 
complied  with  the  advice;  and  the  warrant  was 
dispatched  to  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent, 
and  some  others,  ordering  them  to  see  the  sentence 
executed  upon  the  queen  of  Scots. 

After  a  very  careful  comparison  of  Hume  and 
Lingard's  account  of  the  execution  of  Mary,  we 
shall  select  that  of  the  latter  as  giving  more  details, 
and  as  being  not  inferior  in  interest  even  to  that  of 
the  former  eloquent  historian. 

"  For  two  or  three  days  the  servants  of  Mary 
observed  with  surprise  the  frequent  arrival  of 
strangers  at  Fotheringay.  On  the  seventh  of  Fe- 
bruary (1587),  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  an- 
nounced; and  his  office  of  earl-marshal  instantly 
suggested  the  fatal  object  of  his  visit.  The  queen 
rose  from  her  bed,  dressed  and  seated  herself  by  a 
bvaaW  table,  having  previously  arranged  her  servants, 
male  and  female,  on  each  side.  The  earl  entered 
uncovered  ;  he  was  followed  by  the  earl  of  Kent,  the 
sheriff,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  county ;  and 
Beal,  after  a  short  preface,  read  aloud  the  warrant 
for  the  execution.  Mary  listened,  without  any  change 
of  countenance.  Then  crossing  herself,  she  bade 
them  welcome :  the  day,  she  said,  which  she  had 
long  desired,  had  at  last  arrived:  she  had  languished 
in  prison  near  twenty  years,  useless  to  others,  and 
a  burden  to  herself:  nor  could  she  conceive  a  ter- 
mination to  such  a  life  more  happy  or  more  honour- 
able, than  to  shed  her  blood  for  her  religion.  She 
next  enumerated  the  wrongs  which  she  had  suffered, 
the  offers  which  she  had  made,  and  the  artifices  and 
frauds  employed  by  her  enemies  ;  and  in  conclusion, 
placing  her  hand  on  a  testament  which  lay  on  the 
table,  '  As  for  the  death  of  the  queen  your  sove- 
reign,' said  she,  '  I  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  never 
imagined  it,  neversought  it,  nor  ever  consented  to  it.' 
"  '  That  book,'  exclaimed  the  earl  of  Kent,  '  is  a 
popish  testament,  and  of  course  the  oath  is  of  no 
value.'  'It  is  a  catholic  testament,'  rejoined  the 
queen,  '  on  that  account  I  prize  it  the  more :  and, 
therefore,  according  (o  your  own  reasoning,  you 
ouKbt  to  judge  my  oath  the  more  satisfactory.'  The 
earl,  in  return,  exhorted  her  to  abandon  all  papisti- 
cal guner«tition,  to  save  her  soul  by  embracing  the 
true  faith,  and  to  accept  the  spiritual  fier\'ices  of  the 
dean  of  I'ctcrborough,  a  learned  divine,  appointed 
by  the  queen.  But  .Mary  replied,  tiiat  she  was  per- 
hapi  better  versed  in  controversy  th;in  he  thought : 
ihv  bad  read  much,   and  had  attended  to  the  most 

•  II  appcan  by  afttn*  letters  published  by  Stryp*.  that  Kll- 
xahath  ha<l  not  vipm^ly  communicalrd  her  inttntion  to  any 
of  her  miiiitlcri,  not  rvrn  to  l<urlc'i)(h :  Ihty  were  lurh  cxpc- 
rtviKed  lourUen.  that  tbey  knew  liicy  could  nut  gratify  her 
nigra  than  by  aarvtog  lier  Hilhout  waiting  till  ihr  dciired  tbcrn. 


learned  of  the  reformtd  preachers ;  but  had  never 
heard  of  any  argument  which  should  induce  her  to 
leave  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  Wherefore,  in  place 
of  the  dean  of  Peterborough,  whom  she  would  not 
hear,  she  requested  that  she  might  have  the  aid  of  Le 
Preau,  her  almoner,  who  was  still  in  the  house.  This 
was  the  last  and  only  indulgence  she  had  to  demand. 

"  It  was  answered,  that  her  request  could  not  be 
granted.  It  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  law  of  the  land :  and  would  endanger  the  safety 
both  of  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  commissioners. 
A  long  and  desultory  conversation  followed.  Mary 
asked  if  her  son  had  forgotten  his  mother  in  her  dis- 
tress; whether  none  of  the  foreign  powers  had  inter- 
ceded in  her  favour ;  and  lastly  when  she  was  to  suffer. 
To  this  question  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  answered, 
but  with  considerable  agitation,  '  To-morrow  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock.' 

"  The  earls  had  risen,  when  the  queen  inquired 
what  was  become  of  her  two  secretaries;  and  not 
receiving  a  satisfactory  answer,  asked  with  much 
earnestness,  whether  Nau  were  dead  or  alive. 
Drury  replied  that  he  was  still  in  prison.  '  What!' 
she  exclaimed,  '  is  my  life  to  be  taken,  and  Nau's 
life  spared  ?  I  protest  before  God,'  putting  her  hand 
again  on  the  book,  '  that  Nau  is  the  author  of  my 
death.  He  has  brought  me  to  the  scaffold,  to  save 
his  own  life.  I  die  in  the  place  of  Nau.  But  the 
truth  will  soon  be  known.'  * 

"  Mary  had  heard  the  denunciation  of  her  death 
with  a  serenity  of  countenance,  and  dignity  of  man- 
ner, which  awed  and  affected  the  beholders.  The 
moment  the  earls  were  departed,  ber  attendants 
burst  into  tears  and  lamentations  :  but  she  imposed 
silence,  saying,  '  This  is  not  a  time  to  weep  but  to 
rejoice.  In  a  few  hours  you  will  see  the  end  of  m.y 
misfortunes.  My  enemies  may  now  say  what  they 
please  :  but  the  earl  of  Kent  has  betrayed  the  se- 
cret, that  my  religion  is  the  real  cause  of  my  death. 
Bo  then  resigned,  and  leave  me  to  my  devotions.' 

"  After  a  long  and  fervent  prayer  the  queen  was 
called  to  supper.  She  ate  sparingly ;  and  before 
she  rose  from  table,  drank  to  all  her  servants,  who 
pledged  her  in  return  on  their  knees,  and  prayed 
her  to  pardon  the  faults,  which  they  had  committed 
in  her  service.  She  forgave  them  cheerfully,  asking 
at  the  same  time  forgiveness  of  them,  if  she  had 
ever  spoken  or  acted  towards  them  unkindly,  and 
concluded  with  a  few  words  of  advice  for  their  fu- 
ture conduct  in  life.  Even  in  this  short  address, 
she  again  mentioned  her  conviction,  that  Nau  was 
the  author  of  her  death. 

"  This  important  night,  the  last  of  Mary's  life, 
she  divided  into  three  parts.  The  arrangement  of 
her  domestic  affairs,  the  writing  of  her  will,  and  of 
three  lettiTS,  to  her  confessor,  her  cousin  of  (iuisc, 
and  the  king  of  France,  occapicd  the  first  and 
longer  portion. f     The  second  she  gave  to  exercises 

•  "  It  has  been  argued,  that  this  solemn  asseveration  is  un- 
worthy of  credit,  liccause  the  same  evening  she  rewarded,  sui 
faithful  servants,  Nau  and  Curie,  by  her  beciuesls  to  Ihein  in 
her  will.  On  the  contrary,  the  contemporary  ac«ount  of  her 
death  says,  th.it  she  marked  her  sense  of  Nau's  roudurt  in  tier 
will,  though  in  otjscure  terms,  lest  the  English  ministers  should 
obBer\'e  it,  and  destroy  the  Instrument.  On  a  reference  to  the 
will  iWelf,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  ca.',c.  Nau  is  to  have  his 
wages,  pension,  aud  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  but  only  if  he 
prove,  tb.ll  he  has  fuinUed  certain  conditions  well  known  to 
her  servants.  She  every  where  makes  a  distinction  between 
him  and  Curie,  whom  she  considered  as  seduced  by  Nau." 

t  ••  Her  letter  to  her  confessor  is  in  Jebb.  and  Keralio.  She 
compl:\iii»  of  the  cruelty  of  her  enemies  in  refusing  her  his 
aid,  and  begs  of  liiiii  to  pray  with  her  during  the  night.  In 
that  to  the  king  of  Kraiice,  she  says,  that  she  dies  innocent 
uf  any  crime  against  Elizabeth." 
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of  devotion.  In  the  retirement  of  her  closet  with 
her  two  maids,  Jane  Kennedy  and  Elspeth  Curie, 
she  prayed  and  read  alternately  :  and  sought  for 
support  and  consolation  in  the  lecture  of  the  passion 
of  Christ,  and  of  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  the  peni- 
tent thief.  About  four  she  retired  to  rest :  but  it 
was  observed  she  did  not  sleep.  Her  lips  were  in 
constant  motion,  and  her  mind  seemed  absorbed  in 
prayer. 

"  At  the  first  break  of  day  her  household  assem- 
bled around  her.  She  read  to  them  her  will,  distri- 
buted among  them  her  clothes  and  money,  and  bade 
them  adieu,  kissing  the  women,  and  giving  her 
hand  to  kiss  to  the  men.  Weeping  they  followed 
her  into  her  oratory,  where  she  took  her  place  in 
front  of  the  altar  :  they  knelt  down  and  prayed  be- 
hind her. 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  had 
been  raised  a  scaffold,  covered  with  black  serge,  and 
surrounded  with  a  low  railing.  About  seven  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  :  the  gentlemen  of  the 
county  entered  with  their  attendants;  and  Paulet's 
guard  augmented  the  number  to  between  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  two  hundred  spectators.  Before 
eight  a  message  was  sent  to  the  queen,  who  replied 
that  she  would  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.  At  that 
time,  Andrews,  the  sheriff,  entered  the  oratory: 
Mary  arose,  taking  the  crucifix  from  the  altar  in 
her  right,  and  carrying  her  prayer-book  in  her  left 
hand.  He  servants  were  forbidden  to  follow  ;  they 
insisted;  but  the  queen  bade  them  to  be  content, 
and  turning,  gave  them  her  blessing.  They  re- 
ceived it  on  their  knees,  some  kissing  her  hands, 
others  her  mantle.  The  door  closed  :  and  the  burst 
of  lamentation  from  those  within  resounded  through 
the  n... 

"  Mary  was  now  joined  by  the  earls  and  her 
keepers :  and  descending  the  staircase,  found  at  the 
foot  Melville,  the  steward  of  her  household,  who  for 
several  weeks  had  been  excluded  from  her  presence. 
This  old  and  faithful  servant  threw  himself  on  his 
knees,  and  wringing  his  hands  exclaimed,  '  Ah,  ma- 
dam, unhappy  me  !  was  ever  a  man  on  earth  the 
bearer  of  such  sorrow  as  I  shall  be,  when  I  report 
that  my  good  and  gracious  queen  and  mistress  was 
beheaded  in  England  !'  Here  his  grief  impeded  his 
utterance :  and  Mary  replied :  '  Good  Melville, 
cease  to  lament;  thou  hast  rather  cause  to  joy  than 
mourn:  for  thou  shalt  see  the  end  of  Mary  Stuart's 
troubles.  Know  that  this  world  is  but  vanity,  sub- 
ject to  more  sorrow  than  an  ocean  of  tears  can  be- 
wail. But  I  pray  thee  report,  that  I  die  a  true 
woman  to  my  religion,  to  Scotland,  and  to  France. 
May  God  forgive  them  that  have  long  thirsted  for 
my  blood,  as  the  hart  doth  for  the  brooks  of  water. 
O  God,  thou  art  the  author  of  truth,  and  truth  itself. 
Thou  knowest  the  inward  chambers  of  my  thoughts; 
and  that  I  always  wished  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Commend  me  to  my  son  ;  and  tell  him 
that  I  have  done  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  dignity 
or  independence  of  his  crown,  or  favourable  to  the 
pretended  superiority  of  our  enemies.'  Then  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  said,  '  Good  Melville,  farewell,' 
and  kissing  him,  '  once  again,  good  Melville,  fare- 
well, and  pray  for  thy  mistress  and  queen.'  It  was 
remarked  as  something  extraordinary,  that  this  was 
the  first  time  in  her  life,  that  she  had  ever  been 
known  to  address  a  person  by  the  pronoun  thou. 

"  Drying  up  her  tears,  she  turned  from  Melville, 
and  made  her  last  request,  that  her  servants  might 
be  present  at  her  death.  But  the  earl  of  Kent  ob- 
jected that  they  would  be  troublesome  by  their  grief 


and  lamentations,  might  practise  some  superstitious 
trunpery,  perhaps  might  dip  their  handkerchiefs 
in  her  grace's  blood.  '  My  tords,'  said  Mary,  '  I 
will  give  my  word  for  them.  They  shall  deserve 
no  blame.  Certainly  your  mistress,  being  a  maiden 
queen,  will  vouchsafe,  in  regard  of  womanhood,  that 
I  have  some  of  my  own  women  about  me  at  my 
death.'  Receiving  no  answer,  she  continued,  '  you 
might,  I  think,  grant  me  a  far  greater  courtesy, 
were  I  a  woman  of  lesser  calling  than  the  queen  of 
Scots.'  Still  they  were  silent:  when  she  asked  with 
vehemence,  '  Am  I  not  the  cousin  to  your  queen, 
a  descendant  of  the  blood-royal  of  Henry  VII.,  a 
married  queen  of  France,  and  the  anointed  queen 
of  Scotland?'  At  these  words  the  fanaticism  of  the 
earl  of  Kent  began  to  yield  ;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
admit  four  of  her  men  and  two  of  her  women  ser- 
vants. She  selected  her  steward,  physician,  apo- 
thecary, and  surgeon,  with  her  maids,  Kennedy 
and  Curie. 

"  The  procession  now  set  forward.  It  was  headed 
by  the  sheriff  and  his  officers :  next  followed  Paulet 
and  Drury,  and  the  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent : 
and  lastly  came  the  Scottish  queen  with  Melville 
bearing  her  train.  She  wore  the  richest  of  her 
dresses  :  that  which  was  appropriate  to  the  rank 
of  a  queen-dowager.*  Her  step  was  firm,  and  her 
countenance  cheerful.  She  bore  without  shrinking 
the  gaze  of  the  spectators,  and  the  sight  of  the 
scaffold,  the  block,  and  the  executioner;  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  hall  with  that  grace  and  majesty, 
which  she  had  so  often  displayed  in  her  happier  days, 
and  in  the  palace  of  her  fathers.  To  aid  her,  as  she 
mounted  the  scaffold,  Pawlet  offered  his  arm.  '  I 
thank  you,  sir,'  said  Mary;  'it  is  the  last  trouble  I 
shall  give  you,  and  the  most  acceptable  service  you 
have  ever  rendered  me.' 

"  The  queen  seated  herself  on  a  stool  which  was 
prepared  for  her.  On  her  right  stood  the  two  earls, 
on  the  left  the  sheriff  and  Beal  the  clerk  of  the 
council,  in  front  the  executioner  from  the  Tower,  in 
a  suit  of  black  velvet,  with  his  assistant  also  clad  in 
black.  The  warrant  was  read,  and  Mary  in  an 
audible  voice  addressed  the  assembly.  Shie  would 
have  them  recollect,  she  said,  that  she  was  a  sove- 
reign princess,  not  subject  to  the  parliament  of 
England,  but  brought  there  to  suffer  by  injustice 
and  violence.  She,  however,  thanked  her  God  that 
he  had  given  her  this  opportunity  of  publicly  pro- 
fessing her  religion,  and  of  declaring,  as  she  had 
often  before  declared,  that  she  had  never  imagined, 
nor  compassed,  nor  consented  to,  the  death  of  the 
English  queen,  nor  ever  sought  the  least  harm  to 
her  person.  After  her  death  many  things,  which 
were  then  buried  in  darkness,  would  come  to  light. 
But  she  pardoned  from  her  heart  all  her  enemies, 
nor  should  her  tongue  utter  that  which  might  turn 
to  their  prejudice.  Here  she  was  interrupted  by 
Dr.  Fletcher,  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  having 
caught  her  eye,  began  to  preach,  and  under  the 
cover,  perhaps  through  motives  of  zeal,  contrived  to 

*  "  It  is  thus  described :  Her  head-dress  was  of  tint  lawn, 
edged  with  bone  lace,  with  a  veil  of  the  same  thrown  back 
and  reaching  to  the  ground.  She  wore  a  mantle  of  black 
printed  satin,  lined  with  black  taffeta  and  faced  with  sables, 
with  a  long  train,  and  sleeves  hanging  to  the  ground.  The 
buttons  were  ol  jet  in  the  form  of  acorns,  and  set  round  with 
pearls;  the  collar  "  h.  I'ltalienne."' — Herpurpoint  wasof  black 
figured  satin,  and  under  it  a  bodice,  unlaced  on  the  hack,  of 
crimson  satin,  with  the  skirl  of  crimson  velvet.  A  pomander 
chain  with  a  cross  of  gold  w  as  suspended  from  her  neck,  a  pair 
of  beads  from  her  waist.  The  executioner  cUumcd  all  these 
articles  ai.  his  right,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  them  for 
a  £Hni  of  money." 
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insult  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  suCforcr.  Ho 
ti)ld  her  that  his  misl/ess,  though  compelled  to  exe- 
cute justice  on  her  body,  was  careful  of  the  welfare 
of  her  soul :  that  she  had  sent  him  to  bring  her  to 
the  true  fold  of  Christ,  out  of  the  communion  of  that 
church,  in  which  if  she  remained,  she  must  be 
damned  :  that  she  might  yet  find  mercy  before  God, 
if  she  would  repent  of  her  wickedness,  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  her  punishment,  and  profess  her  gra- 
titude for  the  favours  which  she  had  received  from 
Elizabeth.  Mary  repeatedly  desired  him  not  to 
trouble  himself  and  her.  He  persisted  :  she  turned 
aside.  He  made  the  circuit  of  the  scaffold,  and 
again  addressed  her  in  front.  An  end  was  put  to 
this  extraordinary  scene  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  ordered  him  to  pray.  His  prayer  was  the  echo 
of  his  sermon  :  but  Mary  heard  him  not.  She  was 
employed  at  the  time  in  her  devotions,  repeating 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  in  the  Latin  language,  long 
passages  from  the  book  of  Psalms.*  When  he  had 
done,  she  prayed  in  English  for  Christ's  afflicted 
church,  for  her  son  James,  and  for  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. .\t  the  conclusion  holding  up  the  crucifix, 
she  exclaimed,  '  As  thy  arms,  O  God,  were  stretched 
out  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me  into  the  arms  of 
thy  mercy,  and  forgive  me  my  sins.'  '  Madam,' 
said  the  earl  of  Kent,  '  you  had  better  leave  such 
popish  trumperies,  and  bear  him  in  your  heart.' 
She  replied,  '  I  cannot  hold  in  my  hand  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  sufferings,  but  I  must  at  the  same 
time  bear  him  in  my  heart.' 

"  When  her  maids,  bathed  in  tears,  began  to  dis- 
robe their  mistress,  the  executioners,  fearing  to  lose 
their  usual  perquisites,  hastily  interfered.  The  queen 
remonstrated;  but  instantly  submitted  to  their  rude- 
ness, observing  ♦o  the  earls  with  a  smile,  that  she 
was  not  accustomed  to  employ  such  grooms,  or  to 
undress  in  the  presence  of  so  numerous  a  company. 
Her  servants,  at  the  sight  of  their  sovereign  in  this 
lamentable  state,  could  not  suppress  their  feelings  : 
out  Mary,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips,  com- 
manded silence,  gave  them  her  blessing,  and  soli- 
cited their  prayers.  She  then  seated  herself  again. 
Kennedy  taking  a  handkerchief  edged  with  gold, 
pinned  it  over  her  eyes:  the  executioners,  holding 
her  by  the  arms,  led  her  to  the  block ;  and  the 
queen,  kneeling  down,  said  repeatedly,  with  a  firm 
voice,  '  Into  thy  hands,  0  Lord,  I  commend  my 
spirit.'  But  the  sobs  and  groans  of  the  spectators 
disconcerted  the  headsman.  He  trembled,  missed 
his  aim,  and  inflicted  a  deep  wound  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  skull.  The  queen  remained  motionless; 
and  at  the  third  stroke  her  head  was  severed  from 
the  body.  When  the  executioner  held  it  up,  the 
muscles  of  the  face  were  so  strongly  convulsed,  that 
the  features  could  not  be  recognised.  He  cried  as 
Uiual,  '  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth.' 

"  '  So  perish  all  her  enemies  !'  subjoined  the  dean 
of  Peterborough. 

"  '  So  perish  all  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel  I'  ex- 
claimed, in  a  still  louder  tone,  the  fanatical  earl  of 
Kent. 

"  Not  a  voice  was  hoard  to  cry  amen  Parly 
feeling  was  absorbed  in  admiration  and  pity. 

"  We  have  several  interesting  accounts  of  the 
execution  of  the  Scottish  queen  by  eye-witnesses  ; 
one,  the  oflicial  dir.])atch,  by  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, which  has  been  [lublislied  by  Kolierlson  ;  an- 
other by  U  W.  for  the  use  of  Lord  Burleigh,  pub- 
liihcd  by  Hcame  in  the  preface  to  his  Camden,  and 
»  "  Thi-w  i>a"tii;«;?eii  were  from  psalms  .'Jl,  51,  yi,  as  llioy 
»re  nuuilH:rv(l  In  llie  reformeil  biljlcs." 


by  C.  Howard,  Esq.  in  his  anecdotes  of  the  Howaro 
family  ;  and  a  third,  still  more  circumstantial,  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  Mary,  in  Jebb.  The  dead  body 
was  embalmed  the  same  day,  in  the  presence  of 
Pi»wlot  and  the  sherifi",  by  a  physician  from  Stam- 
ford, and  the  surgeon  of  the  village.  It  was  after- 
wards enclosed  in  lead,  and  kept  in  the  same  room 
for  six  months,  till  the  first  of  August,  when  Eliza- 
beth ordered  it  to  be  interred  with  royal  pomp  in 
the  abbey  church  of  Peterborough.  The  servants 
of  Mary  had  during  all  this  time  been  confined  close 
prisoners  at  Fotheringay.  They  were  now  dis- 
missed ;  and  the  natives  of  France  repaired  to  Lon- 
don on  their  way  to  their  own  country,  but  were  de- 
tained there  during  a  fortnight,  that  Nau,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  for  security  in  Walsingham's 
house,  might  have  leisure  to  tell  his  own  tale,  or 
jjcrhaps  the  tale  suggested  by  the  secretary,  in  the 
French  court.  After  Mary's  body  had  rested  twenty- 
five  years  at  Peterborough,  it  was  transferred  to 
Westminster  by  order  of  James,  Oct.  11,  1612." 

We  now  return  to  Hume.  Thus  perished,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  and  nineteenth  of  her 
captivity  in  England,  Mary  queen  of  Scots;  a  wo- 
man of  great  accomplishments  both  of  body  and 
mind,  natural  as  well  as  acquired;  but  unfortunate 
in  her  life,  and  during  one  period  very  unhappy  in 
her  conduct.  The  beauties  of  her  person,  and  graces 
of  her  air,  combined  to  make  her  the  most  amiable 
of  women  ;  and  the  charms  of  her  address  and  con- 
versation aided  the  impression  which  her  lovely 
figure  made  on  the  hearts  of  all  beholders.  Ambi- 
tious and  active  in  her  temper,  yet  inclined  to  cheer- 
fulness and  society  ;  of  a  lofty  spirit,  constant,  and 
even  vehement,  in  her  purpose,  yet  polite,  and 
gentle,  and  affable  in  her  demeanour ;  she  seemed 
to  i)artake  only  so  much  of  the  male  virtues  as  to 
render  her  estimable,  without  relinquishing  those 
soft  graces  which  compose  the  proper  ornament  of 
her  sex.  In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  her  cha- 
racter, we  must  set  aside  one  part  of  her  conduct, 
while  she  abandoned  herself  to  the  guidance  of  a 
profligate  man  ;  and  must  consider  these  faults, 
whether  we  admit  them  to  be  imprudences  or  crimes, 
as  the  result  of  an  inexplicable,  though  not  uncom- 
mon, inconstancy  in  the  human  mind,  of  the  frailty 
of  our  nature,  of  the  violence  of  passion,  and  of  the 
influence  which  situations,  and  sometimes  momen- 
tary incidents,  have  on  persons  whose  principles  are 
not  thoroughly  confirmed  by  experience  and  reflec- 
tion. Enraged  by  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  her 
husband,  seduced  by  the  treacherous  counsels  of  one 
in  whom  she  reposed  confidence,  transported  by  the 
violence  of  her  own  temper,  which  never  lay  suffi- 
ciently under  the  guidance  of  discretion,  she  was  be- 
trayed into  actions  which  may  with  some  difficulty 
be  accounted  for,  but  which  admit  of  no  apology, 
nor  even  of  alleviation.  An  enumeration  of  her 
qualities  might  carry  the  appearance  of  a  panegyric; 
an  account  of  her  conduct  must  in  some  parts  wear 
the  aspect  of  severe  satire  and  invective. 

Her  numerous  misfortunes,  the  solitude  of  her 
long  and  tedious  captivity,  and  the  persecutions  to 
which  she  had  been  exposed  on  account  of  her  reli- 
gion, had  wrought  her  up  to  a  degree  of  bigotry 
during  her  later  years;  and  such  were  the  previi- 
lent  spirit  and  principles  of  the  age,  that  it  is  tht, 
less  wonder  if  her  zeal,  her  resentment  and  her 
interest  uniting,  induced  her  to  give  consent  to  a 
design  which  conspirators,  actuated  only  by  the  first 
of  these  motives,  had  formed  against  the  life  of 
Elizabetli. 
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When  the  queen  was  informed  of  Mary's  execu- 
tion, she  affected  the  utmost  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion. Her  countenance  changed  :  her  speech  faul- 
tered  and  failed  he\  ;  for  a  long  time  her  sorrow 
was  so  deep  that  she  could  not  express  it,  but  stood 
fixed  like  a  statue  in  silence  and  mute  astonishment. 
After  her  grief  was  able  to  find  vent,  it  burst  forth 
into  loud  waitings  and  lamentations;  she  put  her- 
self in  deep  mourning  for  this  deplorable  event ; 
and  she  v^as  seen  perpetually  bathed  in  tears,  and 
surrounded  only  by  her  maids  and  women.  None  of 
her  ministers  or  counsellors  dared  to  approach  her ; 
or  if  any  had  such  temerity,  she  chased  them  from 
her  with  the  most  violent  expressions  of  rage  and 
resentment :  they  had  all  of  them  been  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  crime,  in  putting  to  death  her  dear 
sister  and  kinswoman,  contrary  to  her  fixed  purpose, 
of  which  they  were  sutEcieutly  apprised  and  ac- 
quainted. 

No  sooner  was  her  sorrow  so  much  abated  as  to 
leave  room  for  reflection,  than  she  wrote  a  letter  of 
apology  to  the  king  of  Scots,  and  sent  it  by  Sir 
Robert  Gary,  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon.  She  then  told 
him,  that  she  wished  he  knew,  but  not  felt,  the  un- 
utterable grief  which  she  experienced,  on  account 
of  that  lamentable  accident,  which,  without  her 
knowledge,  much  less  concurrence,  had  happened 
in  England  :  that  as  her  pen  trembled  when  she  at- 
tempted to  write  it,  she  found  herself  obliged  to 
commit  the  relation  of  it  to  the  messenger,  her 
kinsman  ;  who  would  likewise  inform  his  majesty  of 
every  circumstance  attending  this  dismal  and  un- 
.ooked-for  misfortune  :  that  she  appealed  to  the  su- 
preme Judge  of  heaven  and  earth  for  her  innocence; 
and  was  also  so  happy,  amidst  her  other  afflictions, 
as  to  find  that  many  persons  in  her  court  could  bear 
witness  to  her  veracity  in  this  protestation  :  that  she 
abhorred  dissimulation  ;  deemed  nothing  more  worthy 
of  a  prince  than  a  sincere  and  open  conduct;  and 
could  never  surely  be  esteemed  so  base  and  poor- 
spirited  as  that,  if  she  had  really  given  orders  for 
this  fatal  execution,  she  could  on  any  consideration 
be  induced  to  deny  them  :  that,  though  sensible  of 
the  justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  against  the 
unhappy  prisoner,  she  determined,  from  clemency, 
never  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  and  could  not  but 
resent  the  temerity  of  those  who  on  this  occasion  had 
disappointed  her  intention :  and  that  as  no  one 
loved  him  more  dearly  than  herself,  or  bore  a  more 
anxious  concern  for  his  welfare  ;  she  hoped  that  he 
would  consider  every  one  as  his  enemy  who  endea- 
voured, on  account  of  the  present  incident,  to  ex- 
cite any  animosity  between  them. 

In  order  the  better  to  appease  James,  she  com- 
mitted Davison  to  prison,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  in  the  star-chamber  for  his  misdemeanour. 
The  secretary  was  confounded  ;  and  being  sensible 
of  the  danger  which  must  attend  his  entering  into  a 
contest  with  the  queen,  he  expressed  penitence  for 
his  error,  and  submitted  very  patiently  to  be  railed 
at  by  those  very  counsellors  whose  persuasion  had 
induced  him  to  incur  the  guilt,  and  who  had  pro- 
mised to  countenance  and  protect  him.  He  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's 
pleasure,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 
He  remained  a  long  time  in  custody ;  and  the  fine, 
though  it  reduced  him  to  beggary,  was  rigorously 
levied  upon  him.  All  the  favour  which  he  could 
obtain  from  the  queen,  was  sending  him  small  sup- 
plies from  time  to  time  to  keep  him  from  perishing 
in  necessity.  He  pnvateiy  wrote  an  apology  to  his 
firieud  Walsingham,   which  contains  many  carious 


particulars.  The  French  and  Scotch  ambassadors, 
he  said,  had  been  remonstrating  with  the  queen  ir 
Mary's  behalf;  and  immediately  after  their  depar- 
ture she  commanded  him,  of  her  own  accord,  to  de- 
liver her  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  that 
princess.  She  signed  it  readily,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  England.  She  ap- 
peared in  such  good  humour  on  the  occasion,  that 
she  said  to  him  in  a  jocular  manner,  ''•  Go  tell  all 
this  to  Walsingham,  who  is  now  sick  :  though  I 
fear  he  will  die  of  sorrow  when  he  hears  of  it."  She 
added,  that  though  she  had  so  long  delayed  the  exe- 
cution, lest  she  should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  malice 
or  cruelty,  she  was  all  along  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  it.  In  the  same  conversation  she  blamed 
Drury  and  Paulet,  that  they  had  not  before  eased 
her  of  this  trouble ;  and  she  expressed  her  desire 
that  Walsingham  would  bring  them  to  compliance 
in  that  particular.  [And  it  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  a  letter  signed  by  Walsingham  as  well  as  Davi- 
son, was  dispatched  to  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  urging 
him  "  to  find  some  way  to  shorten  the  life  of  the 
queen  of  Scots."  Hallam  regards  this  letter  as 
genuine.]  She  was  so  bent  on  this  purpose,  that 
some  time  after  she  asked  Davison,  whether  any 
letter  had  come  from  Paulet  with  regard  to  the  ser- 
vice expected  of  him  ?  Davison  showed  her  Paulet's 
letter ;  in  which  that  gentleman  positively  refused 
to  act  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of 
honour  and  justice.  The  queen  fell  into  a  passion  ; 
and  accused  Paulet  as  well  as  Drury  of  perjury ; 
because,  having  taken  the  oath  of  association,  in 
which  they  had  bound  themselves  to  avenge  her 
wrongs,  they  had  yet  refused  to  lend  their  hand  on 
this  occasion.  "  But  others,"  she  said,  "  will  be 
found  less  scrupulous."  Davison  adds,  that  nothing 
but  the  consent  and  exhortations  of  the  whole  coun- 
cil could  have  engaged  him  to  send  otf  the  warrant : 
he  was  well  aware  of  his  danger;  and  remembered 
that  the  queen,  after  having  ordered  the  execution 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  had  endeavoured,  in  a  like 
manner,  to  throw  the  whole  blame  and  odium  of 
that  action  upon  Lord  Burleigh. 

Elizabeth's  dissimulation  was  so  gross  that  it 
could  deceive  nobody  who  was  not  previously  re- 
solved to  be  blinded  ;  but  as  James's  concern  for 
his  mother  was  certainly  more  sincere  and  cordial, 
he  discovered  the  highest  resentment,  and  refused 
to  admit  Gary  into  his  presence.  He  recalled  his 
ambassadors  from  England ;  and  seemed  to  breathe 
nothing  but  war  and  vengeance.  The  states  of 
Scotland  being  assembled,  took  part  in  his  anger ; 
and  professed  that  they  were  ready  to  spend  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  revenge  of  his  mother's  death, 
and  in  defence  of  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 
Many  of  his  nobility  instigated  him  to  take  arms  : 
Lord  Sinclair,  when  the  courtiers  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  presented  himself  to  the  king  arrayed  in 
complete  armour,  and  said,  that  this  was  the  proper 
mourning  for  the  queen.  The  catholics  took  the 
opportunity  of  exhorting  James  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Spain,  to  lay  immediate  claim  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin 
which,  from  his  mother's  example,  he  might  con- 
clude would  certainly,  if  Elizabeth's  power  pre- 
vailed, overwhelm  his  person  and  his  kingdom.  The 
queen  was  sensible  of  the  danger  attending  these 
counsels ;  and  after  allowing  James  some  decent 
interval  to  vent  his  grief  and  anger,  she  employed 
her  emissaries  to  pacify  him,  and  to  set  before  him 
every  rriotive  of  hope  or  fear  which  might  induce 
him  to  live  in  amity  with  her. 
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Walsingham  wrote  to  Lord  Thirlstone,  James's 
lecrctary,  a  judicious  letter  to  the  same  purpose. 
He  said,  that  he  was  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
violent  resolutions  taken  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
passion  discovered  by  a  prince  of  so  much  judgment 
»nd  temper  as  James:  that  a  war,  founded  merely 
nn  the  principle  of  revenge,  and  that  too  on  account 
of  an  act  of  justice  which  necessity  had  extorted, 
would  for  ever  be  exposed  to  censure,  anii  could  not 
be  excused  by  any  principles  of  equity  or  reason: 
that  if  these  views  were  deemed  less  momentous 
among  pnnces,  policy  and  interest  ought  certainly 
to  be  attended  to ;  and  these  motives  did  still  more 
evidently  oppose  all  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with 
Elizabeth,  and  all  revival  of  exploded  claims  to  the 
English  throne  .  that  the  inequality  between  the 
two  kingdoms  deprived  James  of  any  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, if  he  trusted  merely  to  the  force  of  his  own 
ftate,  and  had  no  recourse  to  foreign  powers  for  as- 
sistance :  that  the  objections  attending  the  introduc- 
tion of  succours  from  a  more  potent  monarch  ap- 
peared so  evident  from  all  the  transactions  of  his- 
tory, that  they  could  not  escape  a  person  of  the 
king's  extensive  knowledge  ;  but  there  were,  in  the 
present  case,  several  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
ought  for  ever  to  deter  him  from  having  recourse  to 
(o  dangerous  an  expedient :  that  the  French  mo- 
narch, the  ancient  ally  of  Scotland,  might  willingly 
use  the  assistance  of  that  kingdom  against  Bngland ; 
but  would  be  displeased  to  see  the  union  of  these 
two  kingdoms  ta  the  person  of  James  ;  a  union 
which  would  ever  after  exclude  him  from  practising 
that  policy  formerly  so  useful  to  the  French,  and  so 
pernicious  to  the  Scottish  nation  :  that  Henry,  be- 
sides, infested  with  faction  and  domestic  war;  was 
not  in  a  condition  of  supporting  distant  allies  ; 
much  less  would  he  expose  himself  to  any  hazard  or 
expense,  in  order  to  aggrandize  a  near  kinsman  of 
the  house  of  Guise,  the  most  determined  enemies  of 
his  repose  and  authority :  that  the  extensive  power 
and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
rendered  him  a  still  more  dangerous  ally  to  Scotland ; 
and  as  he  evidently  aspired  to  a  universal  monarchy 
in  the  west,  and  had  in  particular  advanced  some 
claims  to  England,  as  if  he  were  descended  from  the 
house  of  Lancaster,  ho  was  at  the  same  time  the 
common  enemy  of  all  princes  who  wished  to  main- 
tain their  independence;  and  the  immediate  rival 
and  competitor  of  the  king  of  Scots  :  that  the  queen, 
by  her  own  naval  power  and  her  alliance  with  the 
Hollanders,  would  probably  intercept  all  succours 
which  might  be  sent  to  James  from  abroad,  and  be 
enabled  to  decide  the  controversy  in  this  island, 
with  the  superior  forces  of  her  own  kingdom,  op- 
posed to  those  of  Scotland:  that  if  the  king  revived 
his  mother's  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England, 
he  must  also  embrace  her  religion,  by  which  alone 
they  could  be  justified  ;  and  must  thereby  undergo 
the  infamy  of  abandoning  those  principles  in  which 
he  had  been  strictly  educated,  and  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  religiously  adhered  :  that  as  he  would,  by 
such  an  apostacy,  totally  alienate  all  the  protest- 
ant*  in  .Scotland  and  England,  he  could  never  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  catholics,  who  would  still  en- 
tertain reajonable  doubts  of  his  nincerity  ;  that  by 
advancing  a  present  claim  to  the  crown,  he  forfeited 
the  certain  prospect  of  his  succession,  and  revived 
that  national  animosity  which  the  late  peace  and  al- 
liance between  the  kingdoms  had  happily  extin- 
Kuiihed :  that  the  whole  gentry  and  nobility  of 
England  had  openly  declared  theinnelves  for  the  cx- 
eculioa  of  the  queen  of  Scot*  ;  and  if  Jamei  showed 


such  violent  resentment  against  that  act  of  jus- 
tice, they  would  be  obliged,  for  their  own  security, 
to  prevent  for  ever  so  implacable  a  prince  from 
ruling  over  them  :  and  that,  however  some  persons 
might  represent  his  honour  as  engaged  to  seek  ven- 
geance for  the  present  affront  and  injury,  the  true 
honour  of  a  prinue  consisted  in  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion and  justice,  not  in  following  the  dictates  of 
blind  passion,  or  in  pursuing  revenge  at  the  expense 
of  every  motive  and  every  interest.  These  consi- 
derations, joined  to  the  peaceable  unambitious  temper 
of  the  young  prince,  prevailed  over  his  resentment; 
and  he  fell  gradually  into  a  good  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  England.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
queen's  chief  object  in  her  dissimulation  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  Mary,  was,  that  she  might 
thereby  afford  James  a  decent  pretence  for  renew- 
ing his  amity  with  her,  on  which  their  mutual  in- 
terest so  much  depended. 

We  cannot  quit  this  much  contested  portion  of 
our  history,  without  giving  the  opinion  of  one  of 
our  latest  and  most  liberal  historians  upon  it.  Hal- 
lam  sums  up  in  the  following  words  :  "  No  one  will 
be  found  to  excuse  the  hollow  affectation  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  but  the  famous  sentence  which  brought  Mary 
to  the  scaffold,  though  it  has  certainly  left,  in  po- 
pular opinion,  a  darker  stain  on  the  queen's  me- 
mory than  any  other  transaction  of  her  life,  if  not 
capable  of  complete  vindication,  has  at  least  en- 
countered a  disproportioned  censure. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  any  kind  of  apology 
for  Elizabeth  in  this  matter,  that  Mary  should  have 
been  assenting  to  a  conspiracy  against  her  life. 
For  it  could  be  no  real  crime  to  endeavour  at  her 
own  deliverance  ;  nor,  under  any  circumstances  of 
so  long  and  so  unjust  a  detention,  would  even  a 
conspiracy  against  the  aggressor's  power  afford  a 
moral  justification  for  her  death.  But  though  the 
proceedings  against  her  arc  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  shameful  breach  of  legal  rules,  almost  uni-- 
versal  in  trials  for  high-treason  during  that  reign 
(the  witnesses  not  having  been  examined  in  open 
court) ;  yet  the  depositions  of  her  two  secretaries, 
joined  to  the  confession  of  Babington  and  other 
conspirators,  form  a  body  of  evidence,  not  indeed 
irresistibly  convincing,  but  far  stronger  than  we 
find  in  many  instances  where  condemnation  has 
ensued.  And  Hume  has  alleged  sufficient  reasons 
for  believing  its  truth,  derived  from  the  great  pro- 
bability of  her  concurring  in  any  scheme  against 
her  oppressor,  from  the  certainty  of  her  long  corre- 
spondence with  the  conspirators  (who,  I  may  add, 
had  not  made  any  difficulty  of  hinting  to  her  their 
designs  against  the  queen's  life),  and  from  the  deep 
guilt  that  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  must  inevita- 
bly attach  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  Those,  at 
least,  who  cannot  acquit  the  queen  of  Scots  of  her 
husband's  murder,  will  hardly  imagine  that  she 
would  scruple  to  concur  in  a  crime  so  much  more 
capable  of  extenuation,  and  so  much  more  essential 
to  her  interests.  But  as  the  proofs  are  not  perhaps 
complete,  we  must  hypothetically  assume  her  guilt, 
in  order  to  set  this  famous  problem  in  the  casuistry 
of  public  law  upon  its  proper  footing. 

"  It  has  been  said  so  often,  that  few  perhaps  wait 
to  rcllcct  whether  it  has  been  said  with  reason,  that 
Mary,  as  an  independent  sovereign,  was  notamenablc 
to  auy  English  jurisdiction.  This,  however,  doe* 
not  appear  unquestionable.  By  one  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  law  wnich  may  be  calh^d  natural,  as  form- 
ing the  basis  of  a  just  and  national  jurisprudence, 
every  independent  govcrnmeni  i*  supreme  within  it* 
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own  territory.  Strangers,  voluntarily  resident  within 
a  state,  owe  a  temporary  allegiance  to  its  sovereign, 
and  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  tribunals; 
and  this  principle,  which  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
natural  law,  has  been  extended  by  positive  usage 
even  to  those  who  are  detained  in  it  by  force.  In- 
stances have  occurred  very  recently  in  England, 
when  prisoners  of  war  have  suffered  death  for  cri- 
minal offences  ;  and  if  some  have  doubted  the  pro- 
priety of  carrying  such  sentences  into  effect,  where 
a  penalty  of  unusual  severity  has  been  inflicted  by 
our  municipal  law,  few,  I  believe,  would  dispute  the 
fitness  of  punishirg  a  prisoner  of  war  for  wilful 
murder,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  general  practice  of 
civil  societies  and  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  man- 
kind agree  to  point  out.  It  is  certainly  true  that  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  incorporated  with  the  positive 
law  of  nations,  and  established  no  doubt  before  the 
age  of  Elizabeth,  has  rendered  the  ambassadors  of 
sovereign  princes  exempt  in  all  ordinary  cases  at 
least,  from  criminal  process.  Whether,  however,  an 
ambassador  may  not  be  brought  to  punishment  for 
such  a  flagrant  abuse  of  the  confidence  which  is  im- 
plied by  receiving  him,  as  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  itself  of  the  prince  at  whose  court  he  resides, 
has  been  doubted  by  those  writers,  who  are  most  in- 
clined to  respect  the  privileges  with  which  courtesv 
and  convenience  have  invested  him.  A  sovereign 
during  a  temporary  residence  in  the  territories  of 
another,  must  of  course  possess  as  extensive  an  im- 
munity as  his  representative.  But  that  he  might, 
in  such  circumstances,  frame  plots  for  the  prince's 
assassination  with  impunity,  seems  to  take  for 
granted  some  principle  that  I  do  not  apprehend. 

"  But  whatever  be  the  privilege  of  inviolability 
attached  to  sovereigns,  it  must,  on  every  rational 
ground,  be  confined  to  those  who  enjoy  and  exer- 
cise dominion  in  some  independent  territory.  An 
abdicated  or  dethroned  monarch  may  preserve  his 
title  by  the  courtesy  of  other  states,  but  cannot  rank 
with  sovereigns  in  the  tribunals  where  public  law  is 
administered.  I  should  be  rather  surprised  to  hear 
any  one  assert,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  was  in- 
competent to  try  Christina*  for  the  murder  of  Mo- 
naldeschi.  And  though  I  admit  that  Mary's  resig- 
nation of  her  crown  was  compulsory,  and  retracted 
on  the  first  occasion ;  yet  after  a  twenty  years' 
loss  of  possession,  when  not  one  of  her  former 
subjects  vowed  allegiance  to  her,  when  the  king  of 
Scotland  had  been  so  long  acknowledged  by  Eng- 
land, and  by  all  Europe,  is  it  possible  to  consider 
her  as  more  than  a  titular  queen,  divested  of  every 
substantial  right  to  which  a  sovereign  tribunal  could 
have  regard  ?  She  was  styled  accordingly  in  the  in- 
dictment, '  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the 
Fifth,  late  king  of  Scots,  otherwise  called  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  dowager  of  France.'  We  read  even 
that  some  lawyers  would  have  had  her  tried  by  a 
jury  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  rather  than  the  spe- 
cial commission ;  which  Elizabeth  noticed  as  a 
strange  indignity.  The  commission,  however,  was 
perfectly  legal  under  the  recent  statute. 

"  But  while  I  cannot  pronounce  Mary's  execu- 
tion to  have  been  so  wholly  iniquitous  and  unwar- 
rantable as  it  has  been  represented,  I  admit  that  a 
more  generous  nature  than  that  of  Elizabeth  would 
not  have  exacted  the  law's  full  penalty  Her  de- 
tention in  England  was  in  violation  of  all  natural,  ! 
public,  and  municipal  law ;  and  if  reasons  of  state  I 

•  "  Christina,  ex-qucen  of  Sweden,  wliile  residing  at  Paris  in 
I6S7  -murdered  the  above-mcntioDqd  equerry  trom  jealousy."  { 


policy  or  precedents  from  the  custom  ol  princes  are 
allowed  to  extenuate  this  injustice,  it  is  to  be  asked 
whether  such  reasons  and  such  precedents  might 
not  palliate  the  crime  of  assassination  imputed  to 
the  queen  of  Scots.  Some  might  perhaps  allege, 
as  was  so  frequently  urged  at  the  time,  that  if  her 
life  could  be  taken  with  justice,  it  could  not  be 
spared  in  prudence  ;  and  that  Elizabeth's  higher 
duty  to  preserve  her  people  from  the  risks  of  civil 
commotion,  must  silence  every  feeling  that  could 
plead  for  mercy.  Of  this  necessity  different  judg- 
ments may  perhaps  be  formed ;  it  is  evident  that 
Mary's  death  extinguished  the  best  hope  of  popery 
in  England;  but  the  relative  force  of  the  two  reli- 
gions was  greatly  changed  since  Norfolk's  conspi- 
racy ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment explicitly  cutting  her  off  from  the  crowu,  and 
at  the  same  time  entailing  it  on  her  son,  would  have 
afforded  a  very  reasonable  prospect  of  securing  the 
succession  against  all  serious  disturbance.  But  this 
neither  suited  the  inclination  of  Elizabeth,  nor  some 
among  those  who  surrounded  her." 

We  have  deferred  narrating  the  occurrences  in 
the  parliament,  other  than  relating  to  Mary,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  interruption  in  the  proceedings 
relative  to  her.  We  shall  now,  however,  give  the 
following  notice  from  Hume  : — 

The  parliament  (1586)  granted  the  queen  a  sup- 
ply of  a  subsidy  and  two-fifteenths  ;  and  adjourned, 
and  met  again  after  the  execution  of  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  when  there  passed  some  remarkable  inci- 
dents, which  it  may  be  proper  not  to  omit.  We 
shall  give  them  in  the  words  of  Sir  Simon  D'Ewes, 
which  are  almost  wholly  transcribed  fromTownsend's 
Journal.  On  Monday  the  '27th  of  February,  Mr. 
Cope,  first  using  some  speeches  touching  the  neces- 
sity of  a  learned  ministry,  and  the  amendment  of 
things  amiss  in  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  offered  to 
the  house  a  bill  and  a  book  written ;  the  bill  con- 
taining a  petition  that  it  might  be  enacted,  that  all 
laws  now  in  force  touching  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment should  be  void  :  and  that  it  might  be  enacted, 
that  that  book  of  common-prayer  now  offered,  and 
none  other,  might  be  received  into  the  church  to  be 
used.  The  book  contained  the  form  of  prayer  and 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  with  divers  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  be  used  in  the  church;  and  he 
desired  that  the  book  might  be  read.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Speaker  in  effect  used  this  speech  :  For  that  her 
majesty  before  this  time  had  commanded  the  house 
not  to  meddle  with  this  matter,  and  that  her  majesty 
had  promised  to  take  order  in  those  causes,  he  doubted 
not  but  to  the  good  satisfaction  of  ■all  her  people,  he 
desired  that  it  would  please  them  to  spare  the  read- 
ing of  it.  Notwithstanding  the  house  desired  the 
reading  of  it.  Whereupon  Mr.  Speaker  desired  the 
clerk  to  read.  And  the  court  being  ready  to  read 
it,  Mr.  Dalton  made  a  motion  against  the  reading 
of  it ;  saying,  that  it  was  not  meet  to  be  read,  and 
it  did  appoint  a  new  form  of  administration  of  the 
sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  book  of  common-prayer,  and  of  the 
whole  state ;  and  thought  that  this  dealing  would 
bring  her  majesty's  indignation  against  the  house, 
thus  to  enterprise  this  dealing  with  those  things 
which  her  majesty  especially  had  taken  into  her  own 
charge  and  direction.  Whereupon  Mr.  Lewkenor 
spake,  showing  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  of  a 
learned  ministry,  and  thought  it  very  fit  that  the 
petition  and  book  should  be  read.  To  this  purpose 
spake  Mr.  Hurleston  and  Mr.  Bainbrigg;  and  so, 
the  time   oeing  passed,  the  house  broke  up,  aud 
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neither  the  petition  nor  book  read.     This  <lone,  her 
majesty  sent  to  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  for  this  peti- 
tion aiiil  book,  as  for  that  other  petition  and  book 
for  the  like  effect,  that  was  delivered  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  which  Mr.  Speaker  sent  to   her  ma- 
jesty.    On  Tuesday  the  28th  of  February,  her  ma- 
jesty- sent  for  Mr.  Speaker,  by  occasion  whereof  the 
house  did  not  sit.     On  Wednesday  the  first  day  of 
March,  Mr.  Wentworth  delivered  to   Mr.  Speaker 
certain  articles,  which  contained  questions  touching 
the  liberties  of  the  house,  and  to  some  cf  which   ho 
•was  to  answer,  and  desired  they  might  be  read.   Mr. 
Speaker  desired  him  to  spare  his  motion,  until  her 
majesty's  pleasure  was  further  known  touching  the 
petition  and  book  lately  delivered  into  the   house  ; 
but  Mr.  Wentworth  would  not  be  so  satisfied,  but  re- 
quired his  articles  might  be  read.     Mr.  Wentworth 
introduced  his  queries  by  lamenting,  that  he  as  well 
as  many  others  were  deterred  from   speaking,  by 
their  want  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  liber- 
ties of  the  house  ;  and  the  queries  were  as  follow  : 
Whether  this  council  were  not  a  place  for  any  mem- 
ber of  the  same  here  assembled,  freely  and  without 
<rontrolment  of  any  person  or  danger  of  laws,  by  bill 
or  speech  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  this  common- 
■wealth  whatsoever,  touching  the  service  of  God,  the 
safety  of  the  prince  and  this  noble  realm  ?  Whether 
that  great  honour  may  be  done  unto  God,   and   be- 
nefit and  service  unto  the  prince  and  state,  without 
free  speech  in  this  council  that  may  be  done  with 
it?    Whether  there  be  any  council  which  can  make, 
add,  or  diminish  from  the  laws,  of  the   realm,  but 
only  this  council  of  parliament?    Whether  it  be  not 
against  the  orders  of  this  council  to  make  any  secret 
or  matter  of  weight,  which  is  here  in  hand,  known 
to  the  prince,  or  any  other,   concerning  the  high 
•service  of  God,  prince  or  state,   without  the  con- 
sent of  the  house  ?     Whether  the  speaker  or  any 
other  may  interrupt  any  member  of  this  council 
in    his    speech    used    in    this    house    tending    to 
any   of    the    forenamed   services  ?      Whether    the 
speaker  may  rise  when  he  will,  any  matter   being 
propounded,  without  consent  of  the  house  or  not  ? 
Whether  the  speaker  may  overrule    the   house  in 
any  matter  or  cause  there  in  question,   or  whether 
he  is  to  be  ruled  or  overruled  in  any  matter  or  not  ? 
Whether  the  prince  and  state   can  continue,   and 
staud,  and  be  maintained,  without  this  council  of 
parliament,  not  altering  the  government  of  the  state  ? 
At  the    end   of   these   questions,    says    Sir   Simon 
D'Ewes,  I  found  set  down  this  short  note  or  memorial 
ensuing;  by  which  it  may  be  perceived,  both   what 
Serji-aut  Puckering,  the  speaker,  did  with  the  said 
questions  after  he  had  received  them,  and  what  be- 
came also  of  this  business,  viz.    "  These  questions 
Mr.  Puckering  pocketed  up  and  shewed  Sir  Thomas 
Henage,  who  so  handled  the  matter  that  Mr.  Went- 
worth went  to  the  Tower,  and  the  questions   not  at 
all  moved.     Mr.  Buckler  of  Essex  herein  brake  his 
faith  in  forsaking  the  matter,  &c.  and  no  more  was 
done."     After  setting  down,  continues   Sir  Simon 
U'Kwes,  the  said  business  of  Mr.  Wentworth  in  the 
original  journal-book,  there  follows  only  this  short 
"ondusion   of  the   day  itself,   viz.   "  This  day,  Mr. 
•■speaker  being  sent  for  to  the  queen's  majesty,  the 
house  departed."  On  Thursday  the  second  of  March, 
Mr.  Cope,  Mr.  Lewkcnor,  Mr.  Hurlcston,  and  Mr. 
Bainbrigg,  were  sent  for  to  my  lord  chancellor,  and 
by  divers  of  the  privy-council,  and  from  thence  were 
ienl  to  the  Tower.     On  Saturday  the  fourth  day  of 
March,  Sir  John  Higham  made   a  motion  to  this 
iioiuc,  for  that  divers  good  and  necessary  members 


thereof  were  taken  from  them,  that  it  would  please 
them  to  be  humble  petitioners  to  her  majesty  for 
the  restitution  of  them  again  to  this  house.  To  which 
speeches  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  answered,  that  if 
the  gentlemen  were  committed  for  matter  within 
the  compass  of  the  privilege  of  the  house,  then  there 
might  be  a  petition ;  but  if  not,  then  we  should  give 
consent  to  her  majesty's  further  displeasure :  and 
therefore  advised  to  stay  until  they  heard  more, 
which  could  not  be  long :  and  further  he  said, 
touching  the  book  and  the  petition,  her  majesty 
had,  for  divers  good  causes  best  known  to  herself, 
thought  fit  to  suppress  the  same,  without  any  further 
examination  thereof;  and  yet  thought  it  very  unfit 
for  her  majesty  to  give  any  account  of  her  doings. — 
But,  whatsoever  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain  pretended,  it 
is  most  probable  these  members  were  committed  for 
intermeddling  with  matters  touching  the  church, 
which  her  majesty  had  often  inhibited,  and  which 
had  caused  so  much  disputation  and  so  many  meet- 
ings between  the  two  houses  the  last  parliament. 

This  is  all  we  find  of  the  matter  in  Sir  Simon 
D'Ewes  and  Townsend ;  and  it  appears  that  tiiose 
members  who  had  been  committed,  were  detained 
in  custody  till  the  queen  thought  proper  to  release 
them.  These  questions  of  Mr.  Wentworth  are  cu- 
rious ;  because  they  contain  some  faint  dawn  of 
the  present  English  constitution;  though  suddenly 
eclipsed  by  the  arbitrary  government  of  Elizabeth. 
Wentworth  was  indeed,  by  his  puritanism,  as  well 
as  his  love  of  liberty,  (for  these  two  characters  of 
such  unequal  merit  arose  and  advanced  together,) 
the  true  forerrunner  of  the  Hampdens,  the  Pyms, 
and  the  Hollises,  who  in  the  next  age,  with  less 
courage,  because  with  less  danger,  rcniljred  their 
principles  so  triumphant. 

While  Elizabeth  ensured  tranquilliif  from  the 
attempts  of  James,  she  was  not  negligent  of  more 
distant  dangers.  Hearing  that  Philip,  though  he 
seemed  to  dissemble  the  daily  insults  and  injuries 
which  he  received  from  the  English,  was  secretly 
preparing  a  great  navy  to  attack  her;  she  sent  Sir 
Francis  Drake  with  a  fleet  to  intercept  his  supplies, 
to   pillage  his   coast,   and  to  destroy  his  shipping, 


Drake  carried  out  four  capital  ships  of  the  queen's, 
and  twenty-six  great  and  small,  with  which  the  Lon- 
don merchants,  in  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  plunder, 
had  supplied  him.  Having  learned  from  two  Dutch 
ships,  wiiich  he  met  with  in  his  passage,  that  a 
Spanish  Fleet,  richly  laden,  was  lying  at  Cadiz, 
ready  to  set  sail  for  Lisbon,  the  rendezvous  of  the  in- 
tended Armada;  he  bent  his  course  to  the  former 
harbour,  and  boldly,  as  well  as  fortunately,  made 
an  attack  on  the  enemy.  He  obliged  six  galleys, 
which  made  head  against  him,  to  take  shelter  under 
the  forts;  he  burned  about  a  hundred  vessels,  laden 
with  ammunition  and  naval  stores;  and  he  destroyed 
a  groat  ship  of  the  marquis  of  Santa  Croce.  Thence 
he  set  sail  for  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  took  by  assault 
the  castle  situated  on  that  promontory,  with  three 
other  fortresses.  He  next  insulted  Lisbon ;  and 
finding  that  the  merchants,  who  had  engaged  en- 
tirely in  expectation  of  profit,  were  discontented  at 
these  military  enterprises,  he  set  sail  for  the  Ter- 
ceras,  with  an  intention  of  lying  in  wait  for  a  rich 
carrack  which  was  expected  in  those  parts.  He  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  his  prize  ;  and  by  this 
short  expedition  in  which  the  public  bore  so  small 
a  share,  the  adventurers  were  encouraged  to  at- 
temptfurther  enterprises,  the  English  seamen  learned 
to  despise  the  great  unwieldy  ships  of  the  enemy, 
the  naval  preparations  of  Spain  were  destroyed,  the 
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intended  expedition  against  England  was  retarded 
a  twelvemonth,  and  the  queen  thereby  had  leisure 
to  take  more  secure  measures  against  that  formidable 
invasion. 

This  year  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of 
Devonshire,  who  had  dissipated  a  good  estate  by 
living  at  court,  being  resolved  to  repair  his  fortune 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spaniards,  fitted  out  three 
ships  at  Plymouth,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
tons,  another  of  sixty,  and  a  third  of  forty  ;  and 
with  these  small  vessels  he  ventured  into  the  South 
Sea,  and  committed  great  depredations  on  the  Spa- 
niards. He  took  nineteen  vessels,  some  of  vifhich 
were  richly  laden  ;  and  returning  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  he  came  to  London,  and  entered  the 
river  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  His  mariners  and  sol- 
diers were  clothed  in  silk,  his  sails  were  of  damask, 
his  top-sail  cloth  of  gold  ;  and  his  prizes  were  es- 
teemed the  richest  that  ever  had  been  brought  into 
England. 

The  land  enterprises  of  the  English  were  not 
during  this  campaign,  so  advantageous  or  honour- 
able to  the  nation.  The  important  place  of  Deven- 
ter  was  intrusted  by  Leicester  to  William  Stanley, 
with  a  garrison  of  twelve  hundred  English ;  and 
this  gentleman  being  a  catholic,  was  alarmed  at  the 
discovery  of  Babington's  conspiracy,  and  became 
apprehensive  lest  every  one  of  his  religion  should 
thenceforth  be  treated  with  distrust  in  England. 
He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Spa- 
niards, betrayed  the  city  to  them  for  a  sum  of 
money,  and  engaged  the  whole  garrison  to  desert 
with  him  to  the  Spanish  service.  Roland  York, 
who  commanded  a  fort  near  Zutphen,  imitated  his 
example;  and  the  Hollanders,  formerly  disgusted 
with  Leicester,  and  suspicious  of  the  English,  broke 
out  into  loud  complaints  against  the  improvidence, 
if  not  the  treachery,  of  his  administration.  Soon 
after  he  himself  arrived  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but 
his  conduct  was  nowise  calculated  to  give  them 
satisfaction,  or  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  they 
had  entertained  against  him.  The  prince  of  Parma 
having  besieged  Sluys,  Leicester  attempted  to  re- 
lieve the  place,  first  by  sea,  then  by  land ;  but 
failed  in  both  enterprises;  and  as  he  ascribed  his 
bad  success  to  the  ill-behaviour  of  the  HoL'anders, 
they  were  equally  free  in  reflections  upon  his  con- 
duct. The  breach  between  them  became  wider  every 
day  :  they  slighted  his  authority,  opposed  his  mea- 
sures, and  neglected  his  counsels  ;  while  he  endea- 
voured, by  an  imperious  behaviour  and  by  violence, 
to  recover  that  influence  which  he  had  lost  by  his 
imprudent  and  ill-concerted  measures.  He  was 
even  suspected  by  the  Dutch  of  a  design  to  usurp 
upon  their  liberties  ;  and  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  him  began  to  extend  towards  the  queen 
herself.  That  princess  had  made  some  advances  to- 
wards a  peace  with  Spain  :  a  congress  had  been 
opened  at  Bourbourg,  a  village  near  Graveliues  ; 
and  though  the  two  courts,  especially  that  of  Spain, 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  each  of  them 
its  enemy  by  negotiation,  and  mutually  relax  the 
preparations  for  defence  or  attack,  the  Dutch,  who 
were  determined  on  no  terms  to  return  under  the 
Spanish  yoke,  became  apprehensive  lest  their  liberty 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  political  interests  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  queen  who  knew  the  importance  of 
her  alliance  with  the  States  during  the  present  con- 
juncture, was  resolved  to  give  them  entire  satisfac- 
tion, by  recalling  Leicester,  and  commanding  him 
jo  resign  his  government.  Maurice,  son  of  the  late 
prince  of  Orange,    a  yonth  of  twenty  years  of  age, 


was  elected  by  the  States-governor  in  his  place  ;  and 
Peregrine,  Lord  Willoughby,  was  appointed  by  the 
queen  commander  of  the  English  forces.  The  mea- 
sures of  these  two  generals  were  much  embarrassed 
by  the  malignity  of  Leicester,  who  had  left  a  faction 
behind  him,  and  who  still  attempted,  by  means  of 
his  emissaries,  to  disturb  all  the  operations  of  the 
States.  As  soon  as  Elizabeth  received  intelligence 
of  these  disorders,  she  took  care  to  redress  them  ; 
and  she  obliged  all  the  partisans  of  England  to  fall 
into  unanimity  with  Prince  Maurice.  But  though 
her  good  sense  so  far  prevailed  over  her  partiality  to 
Leicester,  she  never  could  be  made  fully  sensible  of 
his  vices  and  incapacity :  the  submission  which  he 
made  her  restored  him  to  her  wonted  favour  ;  and 
Lord  Buckhurst,  who  had  accused  him  of  miscon- 
duct in  Holland,  lost  her  confidence  for  some  time, 
and  was  even  committed  to  custody. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  another  favourite 
who  at  this  time  received  some  marks  of  her  par- 
tiality. Though  he  had  never  followed  the  profes 
sion  of  the  law,  he  was  made  chancellor  in  the  place 
of  Bromley  deceased ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
expectations  and  perhaps  wishes  of  the  lawyers,  he 
behaved  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  that  high 
station :  his  good  natural  capacity  supplied  the 
place  of  experience  and  study;  and  his  decisions 
were  not  found  deficient  either  in  point  of  equity  or 
judgment.  His  enemies  had  contributed  to  this 
promotion,  in  hopes  that  his  absence  from  court, 
while  he  attended  the  business  of  chancery,  would 
gradually  estrange  the  queen  from  him,  and  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  undermining  him  in  her 
favour. 

These  little  intrigues  and  cabals  of  the  court  werp 
silenced  by  the  account  which  came  from  all  quar- 
ters, of  the  vast  preparations  made  by  the  Spaniards 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  for  the  entire  con- 
quest of  that  kingdom.  Philip,  though  he  had  not 
yet  declared  war,  on  account  of  the  hostilities  which 
Elizabeth  every  where  committed  upon  him,  had 
long  harboured  a  secret  and  violent  desire  of  re- 
venge against  her.  His  ambition  also,  and  the 
hopes  of  extending  his  empire,  were  much  encou- 
raged by  the  present  prosperous  state  of  his  aff"airs  ; 
by  the  conquest  of  Portugal,  the  acquisition  of  the 
East-Indian  commerce  and  settlements,  and  the 
yearly  importation  of  vast  treasures  from  America. 
The  point  on  which  he  rested  his  highest  glory, 
the  perpetual  object  of  his  policy,  was  to  support 
orthodoxy  and  exterminate  heresy  ;  and  as  the  power 
and  credit  of  Elizabeth  were  the  chief  bulwark  of 
the  protestants,  he  hoped,  if  he  could  subdue  that 
princess,  to  acquire  the  eternal  renown  of  re-uniting 
the  whole  Christian  world  in  the  catholic  commu- 
nion. Above  all,  his  indignation  against  his  revolted 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands  instigated  him  to  attack 
the  English,  who  had  encouraged  that  insurrection, 
and  who,  by  their  vicinity,  were  so  well  enabled  to 
support  the  Hollanders,  that  he  could  never  hope  to 
reduce  these  rebels  while  the  power  of  that  king- 
dom remained  entire  and  unbroken.  To  subdue 
England  seemed  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  his  authority  in  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  notwithstanding  appearances,  the  former  was  in 
itself,  as  a  more  important,  so  a  more  easy  under- 
taking than  the  latter.  That  kingdom  lay  nearer 
Spain  than  the  Low  Countries,  and  was  more  ex- 
posed to  invasions  from  that  quarter  ;  after  an  enemy 
had  once  obtained  entrance,  the  difficulty  seemed 
to  be  over,  as  it  was  neither  fortified  by  art  or  na- 
ture; a  long  peace  had  deprived  it  of  all  military 
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discipline  and  cxpencni-c ;  and  the  catholics,  iu 
which  it  still  abounded,  would  be  rcadv,  it  was 
hoped,  to  join  any  invader  who  should  free  them 
from  those  persecutions  under  which  they  laboured, 
and  should  revenge  the  death  of  the  queen  of  Scots, 
on  whom  they  had  fixed  all  their  affections  The 
fate  of  England  must  be  decided  in  one  battle  at 
sea,  and  another  at  land ;  and  what  comparison  be- 
tween the  English  and  Spaniards,  either  in  point  of 
naval  force,  or  in  the  numbers,  reputation,  and  ve- 
teran bravery  of  their  armies  ?  Besides  the  acqui- 
sition of  so  great  a  kingdom,  success  against  Eng- 
land insured  the  immediate  subjection  of  the  Hol- 
landers, who,  attacked  on  every  hand,  and  deprived 
of  all  support,  must  yield  their  stubborn  necks  to 
that  yoke  which  they  had  so  long  resisted.  Happily 
this  conquest,  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  grandeur  of  Spain,  would  not  at  present  be  op- 
posed by  the  jealousy  of  other  powers,  naturally  so 
much  interested  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. A  truce  was  lately  concluded  with  the  Turks; 
the  Empire  was  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  and  near 
ally  ;  and  France,  the  perpetual  rival  of  Spain,  was 
so  torn  with  intestine  commotions,  that  she  had  no 
leisure  to  pay  attention  to  her  foreign  interests. 
This  favourable  opportunity,  therefore,  which  might 
never  again  present  itself,  must  be  seized;  and  one 
bold  effort  made  for  acquiring  that  ascendant  in 
Europe,  to  which  the  present  greatness  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  Spaniards  seemed  so  fully  to  entitle 
them. 

These  hopes  and  motives  engaged  Philip,  not- 
withstanding his  cautious  temper,  to  undertake  this 
hazardous  enterprise  ;  and  though  the  prince,  now 
created  by  the  pope  duke  of  Parma,  when  consulted, 
opposed  the  attempt,  at  least  represented  the  ne- 
cessity of  previously  getting  possession  of  some  sea- 
port town  in  the  Netherlands,  which  might  afford  a 
retreat  to  the  Spanish  navy,  it  was  determined  by 
the  catholic  monarch  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
execution  of  this  ambitious  project.  During  some 
time  he  had  been  secretly  making  preparations;  but 
as  soon  as  the  resolution  was  fully  taken,  every  part 
of  his  vast  empire  resounded  with  the  noise  of  arma- 
ments, and  all  his  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals, 
were  employed  in  forwarding  the  design.  The  mar- 
quess of  Santa  Croce,  a  sea-officer  of  great  reputa- 
tion and  experience,  was  destined  to  command  the 
fleet;  and  by  his  counsels  were  the  naval  equip- 
ments conducted.  In  all  the  ports  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  artisans  were  employed  in 
building  vessels  of  uncommon  size  and  force;  naval 
stores  were  bought  at  a  great  expense ;  provisions 
amassed;  armies  levied  and  quartered  in  the  ma- 
ritime towns  of  Spain  ;  and  plans  laid  for  fitting  out 
•uch  a  fleet  and  embarkation  as  never  before  had 
its  equal  in  Europe.  The  military  preparations  in 
Flanders  were  no  less  formidable.  Troops  from  all 
quartert  were  every  moment  assembling,  to  rein- 
force the  duke  of  Parma.  Capizuthi  and  Spinelii 
conducted  forces  from  Italy  :  the  marquess  of  Bor- 
gaut,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  levied  troops 
in  Germany  :  the  Walloon  and  Burgundian  regi- 
ments were  completed  or  augmented  :  the  Spanish 
infantry  was  supplied  with  recruits ;  and  an  army 
of  ihirtv-four  thousand  men  was  assembled  in  the 
Neihcrlandi,  and  kept  in  readiness  to  be  transported 
into  p:ngland.  Th-  duke  of  Parma  employed  all 
the  carpenters  whom  he  could  procure,  either  in 
Flanders  or  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  coa.<ts  of 
the  Baltic  ;  and  he  built  at  Dunkirk,  and  Newport, 
but  especially  at  Antwerp,  a  g^c^tt  number  of  boat< 


and  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  t-hc  transporting  of  his 
infantry  and  cavalry.  The  most  renowned  nobility 
and  princes  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  ambitious  of 
sharing  in  th  i  honour  of  this  great  enterprise.  Don 
Amadaius  of  Savoy,  Don  John  of  Medicis,  Vespa- 
sian Gonzaga,  duke  of  SabionelUi,  and  the  duke  of 
Pastrana,  hastened  to  join  the  army  under  the  duke 
of  Parma.  About  two  thousand  volunteers  in  Spain, 
many  of  them  men  of  family,  had  enlisted  in  the 
service.  No  doubts  were  entertained,  but  such  vast 
preparations,  conducted  by  officers  of  such  consum- 
mate skill,  must  finally  be  successful.  And  the 
Spaniards,  ostentatious  of  their  power,  and  elated 
with  vain  hopes,  had  already  denominated  their 
navy  the  "  Invincible  Armada." 

News  of  these  extraordinary  preparations  soon 
reached  the  court  of  London  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  secrecy  of  the  Spanish  council,  and  their  pre- 
tending to  employ  this  force  in  the  Indies,  it  was 
easily  concluded,  that  they  meant  to  make  some 
effort  iigainst  England.  The  queen  had  foreseen 
the  invasion ;  and  finding  that  she  must  now  con- 
tend for  her  crown  with  the  whole  force  of  Spain, 
she  made  preparations  for  resistance ;  nor  was  she 
dismayed  with  that  power  by  which  all  Europe  ap- 
prehended she  must  of  necessity  be  overwhelmed. 
Her  force  indeed  seemed  very  unequal  to  resist  so 
potent  an  enemy.  All  the  sailors  in  England 
amounted  at  that  time  to  about  fourteen  thousand 
men.  The  size  of  the  English  shipping  was  in  ge- 
neral so  small,  that  except  a  few  of  the  queen's 
ships  of  war,  there  were  not  four  vessels  belonging 
to  the  merchants  which  exceeded  four  hundred  tons. 
The  royal  navy  consisted  only  of  twenty-eight  tail, 
many  of  which  were  of  small  size ;  none  of  them  ex- 
ceeded the  bulk  of  our  largest  frigates,  and  most  of 
them  deserved  rather  the  name  of  pinnaces  than  of 
ships.  The  only  advantage  of  the  English  fleet 
consisted  in  the  dexterity  and  courage  of  the  sea- 
men, who,  being  accustomed  to  sail  in  tempestuous 
seas,  and  expose  themselves  to  all  dangers,  as  much 
exceeded  in  this  particular  the  Spanish  mariners, 
as  their  vessels  were  inferior  in  size  and  force  to 
those  of  that  nation.  All  the  commercial  towns  of 
England  were  required  to  furnish  ships  for  rein- 
forcing this  small  navy  ;  and  they  discovered  on  the 
present  occasion  great  alacrity  in  defending  their 
liberty  and  religion  against  those  imminent  perils 
with  which  they  were  menaced.  The  citizens  of 
London,  in  order  to  show  their  zeal  in  the  common 
cause,  instead  of  fifteen  vessels,  which  they  were 
commanded  to  equip,  voluntarily  fitted  out  double 
the  number.  The  gentry  and  nobility  hired,  and 
armed,  and  manned,  forty-three  ships  at  their  own 
charge  ;  and  all  the  loans  of  money  which  the  queen 
demanded  were  frankly  granted  by  the  persons  ap- 
plied to.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  man  of 
courage  and  capacity,  was  admiral,  and  took  on 
him  the  command  of  the  navy  :  Drake,  Hawkins, 
and  Frobisher,  the  most  renowned  seamen  in  Eu- 
rope, served  under  him.  The  principal  fleet  was 
stationed  at  Plymouth.  A  smaller  squadron,  con- 
sisting of  forty  vessels,  English  and  Flemish,  was 
commanded  by  Lord  Seymour,  second  son  of  Pro- 
tector Somerset;  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  duke  of  Parma. 

The  land  forces  of  England,  compared  to  those  of 
Spain,  possessed  contrary  qualities  to  its  naval 
power:  they  were  more  numerous  than  the  enemy, 
but  much  inferior  in  discipline,  reputation,  and  ex- 
perience. An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  wa» 
disposed  in  different  bodies  alonj/  the  south   coakt; 
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and  orders  were  given  them,  if  they  could  not  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  to  retire  back- 
wards, to  waste  the  country  round,  and  to  wait  for 
reinforcements  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  be- 
fore they  approached  the  enemy.  A  body  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  was  stationed  at 
Tilbury,  in  order  to  defend  the  capital.  The  prin- 
cipal army  consisted  of  thirty-four  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  horse,  and  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Hunsdon.  These  forces  were  reserved  for 
guarding  the  queen's  person,  and  were  appointed  to 
march  whithersoever  the  enemy  should  appear.  The 
fate  of  England,  if  ail  the  Spanish  armies  should  be 
able  to  land,  seemed  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a 
single  battle  ;  and  men  of  reflection  entertained  the 
most  dismal  apprehensions,  when  they  considered 
the  force  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  com- 
manded by  experienced  officers,  under  the  duke  of 
Parma,  the  most  consummate  general  of  the  age  ; 
and  compared  this  formidable  armament  with  the 
military  power,  which  England,  not  enervated  by 
peace,  but  long  disused  to  war,  could  muster  up 
against  it. 

The  chief  support  of  the  kingdom  seemed  to  con- 
sist in  the  vigour  and  prudence  of  the  queen's  con- 
duct; who,  undismayed  by  the  present  dangers, 
issued  all  her  orders  with  tranquillity,  animated  her 
people  to  a  steady  resistance,  and  employed  every 
resource  which  either  her  domestic  situation  or  her 
foreign  alliances  could  afford  her.  She  sent  Sir 
Robert  Sidney  into  Scotland;  and  e.xhorted  the 
king  to  remain  attached  to  her,  and  to  consider  the 
danger  which  at  present  menaced  his  sovereignty 
no  less  than  her  own,  from  the  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  tyrant:*  the  ambassador  found  James  well 
disposed  to  cultivate  a  union  with  England,  and 
that  prince  even  kept  himself  prepared  to  march 
with  the  force  of  his  whole  kingdom  to  the  assistance 
of  Elizabeth.  Her  authority  with  the  king  of  Ben- 
mark,  and  the  tie  of  their  common  religion,  engaged 
this  monarch,  upon  her  application,  to  seize  a 
squadron  of  ships  which  Philip  had  bought  or  hired 
in  the  Danish  harbours  :  the  Hanse  Towns,  though 
not  at  that  time  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth,  were 
induced  by  the  same  motives  to  retard  so  long  the 
equipment  of  some  vessels  in  their  ports,  that  they 
became  useless  to  the  purpose  of  invading  England. 
All  the  protestants  throughout  Europe  regarded  this 
enterprise  as  the  critical  event,  which  was  to  decide 
for  ever  the  fate  of  their  religion ;  and  though  un- 
able, by  reason  of  their  distance,  to  join  their  force 
to  that  of  Elizabeth,  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on 
her  conduct  and  fortune,  and  beheld  with  anxiety, 
mixed  with  admiration,  the  intrepid  countenance 
with  which  she  encountered  that  dreadful  tempest 
which  was  every  moment  advancing  towards  her. 

The  queen  also  was  sensible  that,  next  to  the  ge- 
neral popularity  which  she  enjoyed,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  her  subjects  reposed  in  her  prudent 
government,  the  firmest  support  of  her  throne  con- 
sisted in  the  general  zeal  of  the  people  for  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  the  strong  prejudices  which 
they  had  imbibed  against  popery.  She  took  care, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  revive  in  the  nation  this 
attachment  to  their  own  sect,  and  this  abhorrence 
of  the  opposite.  The  English  were  reminded  of 
their  former  danger  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain:  all 

»  She  made  him  some  promises  which  she  never  fuirilled, 
to  give  him  a  dukedom  in  England,  with  suitahle  lands  and 
revemie.  to  settle  5000/.  a  year  on  him,  and  pay  him  a  guard, 
for  the  safety  of  his  personi    From  a  MS.  of  Lord  Koyitons. 


the  barbarities  exercised  by  Mary  against  the  pro- 
testants, v/ere  ascribed  to  the  counsels  of  that  bigoted 
and  imperious  nation  :  the  bloody  massacre  in  the 
Indies,  the  unrelenting  executions  in  the  Low 
Countries,  the  horrid  cruelties  and  iniquities  of  the 
inquisition  were  set  before  men's  eyes :  a  list  and 
description  was  published,  and  pictures  dispersed, 
of  the  several  instruments  of  torture  with  which,  it 
was  pretended,  the  Spanish  Armada  was  loaded: 
and  every  artifice,  as  well  as  reason,  was  employed 
to  animate  the  people  to  a  vigorous  defence  of  their 
religion,  their  laws,  and  their  liberties. 

But  while  the  queen,  in  this  critical  emergence, 
roused  the  animosity  of  the  nation  against  popery, 
she  treated  the  partisans  of  that  sect  with  modera- 
tion, and  gave  not  way  to  an  undistinguishing  fury 
against  them.  Though  she  knew  that  Sixtus  Quin- 
tus,  the  present  pope,  famous  for  his  capacity  and 
his  tyranny,  had  fulminated  a  new  bull  of  excom- 
munication against  her,  had  deposed  her,  had  ab- 
solved her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
had  published  a  crusade  against  England,  and  had 
granted  plenary  indulgences  to  every  one  engaged 
in  the  present  invasion ;  she  would  not  believe  that 
all  her  catholic  subjects  could  be  so  blinded,  as  to 
sacrifice  to  bigotry  their  duty  to  their  sovereign, 
and  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their  native 
country.  She  rejected  all  violent  counsels,  by  which 
she  was  urged  to  seek  pretences  for  dispatching  the 
leaders  of  that  party  :  she  would  not  even  confine 
any  considerable  number  of  them  :  and  the  catholics, 
sensible  of  this  good  usage,  generally  expressed 
great  zeal  for  the  public  service.  Some  gentlemen 
of  that  sect,  conscious  that  they  could  not  justly  ex- 
pect  any  trust  or  authority,  entered  themselves  as 
volunteers  in  the  fleet  or  army :  some  equipped 
ships  at  their  own  charge,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  protestants  :  others  were  active  in  ani- 
mating their  tenants,  and  vassals,  and  neighbours, 
to  the  defence  of  their  country  :  and  every  rank  of 
men,  burying  for  the  present  all  party  distinctions, 
seemed  to  prepare  themselves  with  order  as  well  as 
vigour  to  resist  the  violence  of  these  invaders. 

The  more  to  excite  the  martial  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion, the  queen  appeared  on  horseback  in  the  camp 
at  Tilbury  ;  and  riding  through  the  lines,  discovered 
a  cheerful  and  animated  countenance,  and  is  said  to 
have  addressed  the  following  spirited  speech  to  her 
troops  : — 

"  My  loving  people  we  have  been  persuaded  by 
some,  that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed 
how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for 
fear  of  treachery ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire 
to  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people. 
Let  tyrants  fear :  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself, 
that  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength 
and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good-will  of 
my  subjects;  and  therefore  I  am  come  amongst 
you,  as  you  see,  at  this  time,  not  as  for  my  recreation 
and  disport,  but  being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and 
heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all;  to 
lay  down,  for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdoms,  and 
for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in 
the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of  a  weak 
and  feeble  woman,  but  1  have  the  heart  and  stomach 
of  a  king,  and  of  a  king  of  England  too  ;  and  think 
foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  ot 
Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my 
realms  :  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  should 
grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up  arms;  I  myself 
will  be  your  general,  judge,  aad  rewarder  of  every 
one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field    I  know  alreadv,  by 
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vour  forwarciucss,  thai  you  have  iloservoJ  rewards 
and  crowns  ;  and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  mean 
time  my  lieutenaut-geueral  shall  be  in  my  stead, 
than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more  noble 
and  worthy  subject;  not  doubting  by  your  obedience 
to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and 
vour  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a 
famous  victory  over  those  enemies  of  my  God,  of 
my  kingdoms,  and  of  my  people." 

By  this  spirited  behaviour  she  revived  the  tender- 
ness and  admiration  of  the  soldiery :  an  attachment 
to  her  person  became  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  among 
them  :  and  they  asked  one  another,  Whether  it  were 
possible  Uiat  Englishmen  could  abandon  this  glori- 
ous cause,  could  display  less  fortitude  than  appeared 
in  the  female  sex,  or  could  ever  by  any  dangers  be 
induced  to  relinquish  the  defence  of  their  heroic 
princess  ? 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning 
of  Mav,  but  the  moment  it  was  preparing  to  sail, 
the  marquess  of  Santa  Croce,  the  admiral,  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  he  soon  after  died. 
The  vice-admiral,  the  duke  of  Paliano,  by  a  strange 
concurrence  of  accidents,  at  the  same  time  suflfered 
the  same  fate;  and  the  king  appointed  for  admiral 
the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  a  nobleman  of  great 
family,  but  inexperienced  in  action,  and  entirely 
unacquainted  with  sea  affairs.  Alcarede  was  ap- 
pointed vice-admiral.  This  misfortune,  besides  the 
loss  of  so  great  an  officer  as  Santa  Croce,  retarded 
the  sailing  of  the  Armada,  and  gave  the  English 
more  time  for  their  preparations  to  oppose  them. 
At  last,  the  Spanish  ileet,  full  of  hopes  and  alacrity, 
set  sail  from  Lisbon ;  but  next  day  met  with  a  vio- 
lent tempest,  which  scattered  the  ships,  sunk  some 
of  the  smallest,  and  forced  the  rest  to  take  shelter 
in  the  harbour  of  Corunna,*  where  they  waited  till 
they  could  be  refitted.  When  news  of  this  event 
was  carried  to  England,  the  queen  concluded  that 
the  design  of  the  invasion  was  disappointed  for  this 
summer ;  and  being  always  ready  to  lay  hold  on 
every  pretence  for  saving  money,  she  made  WaU 
singham  write  to  the  admiral,  directing  him  to  lay 
up  some  of  the  larger  ships,  and  to  discharge  the 
seamen  :  but  Lord  Effingham,  who  was  not  so  san- 
guine in  his  hopes,  used  the  freedom  to  disobey 
these  orders;  and  he  begged  leave  to  retain  all  the 
ships  in  his  service,  though  it  should  be  at  his  own 
expense.  He  took  advantage  of  a  north  wind,  and 
sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  an  intention 
of  attacking  the  enemy  in  their  harbours ;  but  the 
wind  changing  to  the  south,  he  became  apprehen- 
sive lest  they  might  have  set  sail,  and  by  passing 
him  at  sea,  invade  England,  now  exposed  by  the 
absence  of  the  fleet.  He  returned,  therefore,  with 
the  utmost  expedition  to  Plymouth,  and  lay  at  anchor 
in  that  harbour. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  damages  of  the  Armada  were 
repaired  ;  and  the  Spaniards  with  fresh  hopes  set 
out  again  to  sea,  in  prosecution  of  their  enterprise. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  vessels, 
of  which  near  a  hundred  were  galleons,  and  were  of 
greater  size  than  any  ever  before  used  in  Europe. 
It  carried  on  board  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  soldiers,  eight  thousand  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six  mariners,  two  thousand  and  eighty- 
eight  galley-slaves,  and  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thiily  great  pieces  of  brass  ordnance.  It  was 
victualled    for   six   months;   and   was   attended   by 
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twenty  lesser  ships,  called  caravals,  and  ten  salves 
with  six  oars  a-piece. 

The  plan  formed  by  the  king  of  Spain  was,  that 
the  Armada  should  sail  to  the  coast  opposite  to 
Dunkirk  and  Newpoit ;  and  having  chased  away 
all  English  or  Flemish  vessels,  which  might  obstruct 
the  passage  (for  it  was  never  supposed  they  could 
make  opposition,)  should  join  themselves  with  the 
duke  of  Parma,  should  thence  make  sail  to  the 
Thames,  and  having  lauded  the  whole  Spanish 
army,  thus  complete  at  one  blow  the  entire  conquest 
of  England.  In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  Pliilip 
gave  orders  to  the  duke  of  Medina,  that  in  possing 
along  the  Channel,  he  should  sail  as  near  the  coast 
of  France  as  he  could  with  safety;  that  he  should 
by  this  policy  avoid  meeting  with  the  English  fleet; 
and,  keeping  in  view  the  main  enterprise,  should 
neglect  all  smaller  successes,  which  might  prove  an 
obstacle,  or  even  interpose  a  delay,  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  kingdom.  After  the  Armada  was  uiulei 
sail,  they  took  a  fisherman,  who  informed  them  that 
the  English  admiral  had  been  lately  at  sea,  had 
heard  of  the  tempest  which  scattered  the  Armada, 
had  retired  back  into  Plymouth,  and  no  longer  ex- 
pecting an  invasion  this  season,  had  laid  up  his 
ships,  and  discharged  most  of  the  seamen.  From 
this  false  intelligence  the  duke  of  Medina  conceived 
the  great  facility  of  attacking  and  destroying  the 
English  ships  in  harbour ;  and  he  was  tempted  by 
the  prospect  of  so  decisive  an  advantage  to  break 
his  orders,  and  make  sail  directly  for  I'lyraouth  :  a 
resolution  which  proved  the  safety  of  England.  The 
Lizard  was  the  first  land  made  by  the  Armada, 
about  sunset;  and  as  the  Spaniards  took  it  for  the 
Ham-head  near  Plymouth,  they  bore  out  to  sea  with 
an  intention  of  returning  next  day,  and  attacking 
the  English  navy.  They  were  descried  by  Fleming, 
a  Scottish  pirate,  who  was  roving  in  those  seas,  and 
who  immediately  set  sail  to  inform  the  English  ad- 
miral of  their  approach  :  another  fortunate  event 
which  contributed  extremely  to  the  safety  of  the 
fleet.  Effingham  had  just  time  to  get  out  of  port, 
when  he  saw  the  Spanish  Armada  coming  full  sail 
towards  him,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
stretching  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  division  to  that  of  the  other. 

The  writers  of  that  age  raise  their  style  by  a 
pompous  description  of  this  spectacle ;  the  most 
magnificent  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  the 
ocean,  infusing  equal  terror  and  admiration  into  the 
minds  of  all  beholders.  The  lot'ty  masts,  tiie  swelling 
sails,  and  the  towering  jirows  of  the  Si)aiiish  gal- 
leons, seem  impossible  to  be  justly  painted,  but  by 
assuming  the  colours  of  poetry;  and  an  ebxjuent 
historian  of  Italy,  in  imitation  of  Camden,  has  as- 
serted, that  the  Armada,  though  the  ships  bore  every 
sail,  yet  advanced  with  a  slow  motion  ;  as  if  the 
ocean  groaned  with  supporting,  and  the  winds  were 
tired  with  impelling,  so  enormous  a  weight.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  largest  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  would  scarcely  pass  for  third  rates  in  tiie 
present  navy  of  England;  yet  were  they  so  ill 
framed,  or  so  ill  governed,  that  they  were  quite  un- 
wieldy, and  could  not  sail  upon  a  wind,  nor  tack  on 
occasion,  nor  be  managed  in  stormy  weather  by  the 
seamen.  Neither  the  mechanics  of  ship-building, 
nor  the  experience  of  manners,  had  attained  so 
great  ])erfeclion  as  could  serve  for  the  security  and 
government  of  such  bulky  vessels  ;  and  the  I'^nglish, 
who  had  already  had  experience  how  unserviceable 
they  commonly  were,  beheld  without  dismay  their 
tremendous  appearance. 
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Effinirham  gave  orders  not  to  come  to  close  figbt 
with  the  Spaniards  ;  where  the  size  of  the  ships,  he 
suspected,  and  the  numbers  of  the  soldiers,  would 
be  a  disadvantage  to  the  English  ;  but  to  cannonade 
Jiem  at  a  distance,  and  to  wait  the  opportunity 
which  winds,  currents,  or  various  accidents,  must 
afford  him,  of  intercepting  some  scattered  vessels  of 
the  enemy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  event  an- 
swered his  expectation.  A  great  ship  of  Biscay,  on 
board  of  which  was  a  considerable  part  of  the  Spa- 
nish money,  took  fire  by  accident;  and  while  all 
hands  were  employed  in  extinguishing  the  flames, 
she  fell  behind  the  rest  of  the  Armada  :  the  great 
galleon  of  Andalusia  was  detained  by  the  springing 
of  her  mast :  and  both  these  vessels  were  taken, 
after  some  resistance,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  As 
the  Armada  advanced  up  the  Channel,  the  English 
hung  upon  its  rear,  and  still  infested  it  with  skir- 
mishes. Each  trial  abated  the  confidence  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  added  courage  to  the  English  ;  and 
the  latter  soon  found,  that  even  in  close  fight  the 
size  of  the  Spanish  ships  was  no  advantage  to  them. 
Their  bulk  exposed  them  the  more  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  ;  while  their  cannon,  placed  too  high,  shot 
over  the  heads  of  the  English.  The  alarm  having 
now  reached  the  coast  of  England,  the  nobility  and 
gentry  hastened  out  with  their  vessels  from  every 
harbour,  and  reinforced  the  admiral.  The  earls  of 
Oxford,  Northumberland,  and  Cumberland,  Sir 
Thomas  Cecil,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Sir  Thomas  Vavasor,  Sir  Thomas  Gerrard,  Sir 
Charles  Blount,  with  many  others,  distinguished 
themselves  by  this  generous  and  disinterested  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  The  English  fleet,  after  the 
conjunction  of  those  ships,  amounted  to  a  hundred 
and  forty  sail. 

The  Armada  had  now  reached  Calais,  and  cast 
anchor  before  that  place  ;  in  expectation  that  the 
duke  of  Parma,  who  had  gotten  intelligence  of  their 
approach,  would  put  to  sea  and  join  his  forces  to 
them.  The  English  admiral  practised  here  a  suc- 
cessful stratagem  upon  the  Spaniards.  He  took 
eight  of  his  smaller  ships,  and  tilling  them  with  all 
combustible  materials,  sent  them  lighted  one  after 
another  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Spaniards 
fancied  that  they  were  fireships  of  the  same  con- 
trivance with  a  famous  vessel  which  had  lately  done 
so  much  execution  in  the  Schelde  near  Antwerp  ; 
and  they  immediately  cut  their  cables,  and  took  to 
flight  with  the  greatest  disorder  and  precipitation. 
The  English  fell  upon  them  next  morning  while  in 
confusion  ;  and  besides  doing  great  damage  to  other 
ships,  they  took  or  destroyed  about  twelve  of  the 
enemy. 

By  this  time  it  was  become  apparent,  that  the 
intention  for  which  these  preparations  were  made 
by  the  Spaniards,  wcs  entirely  frustrated.  The 
vessels  provided  by  the  duke  of  P  ;ina  were  made 
for  transporting  soldiers,  not  for  fighting ;  and  that 
general,  when  urged  to  leave  the  harbour,  positively 
refused  to  expose  his  flourishing  army  to  such  ap- 
parent hazard ;  while  the  English  not  only  were 
able  to  keep  the  sea,  but  seemed  even  to  triumph 
over  their  enemy.  The  Spanish  admiral  found,  in 
many  rencounters,  that  while  he  lost  so  considerable 
a  part  of  his  own  navy,  he  had  destroyed  only  one 
small  vessel  of  the  English ;  and  he  foresaw,  that 
by  continuing  so  unequal  a  combat,  he  must  draw 
inevitable  destruction  on  all  the  remainder.  He 
prepared  therefore  to  return  homewards  ;  but  as  the 
wind  was  contrary  to  his  passage  through  the  Channel, 
he  resolved  to  sail  northwards  and  making  the  tour 


of  the  island,  reach  the  Spanish  harbours  by  the 
ocean.  The  English  fleet  followed  him  during  some 
time  ;  and  had  not  their  ammunition  fallen  short, 
by  the  negligence  of  the  officers  in  supplying  them, 
they  had  obliged  the  whole  Armada  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  duke  of  Medina  had  once  taken 
that  resolution  ;  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  ad 
vice  of  his  confessor.  This  conclusion  of  the  enter 
prise  would  have  been  more  glorious  to  the  English; 
but  the  event  proved  almost  equally  fatal  to  the 
Spaniards.  A  violent  tempest  overtook  the  Armada 
after  it  passed  the  Orkneys  :  the  ships  had  already 
lost  their  anchors,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  to  sea : 
the  mariners,  unaccustomed  to  such  hardships,  and 
not  able  to  govern  such  unwieldy  vessels,  yielded  to 
the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  allowed  their  ships  to 
drive  either  on  the  western  isles  of  Scotland,  or  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  miserably 
wrecked.  Not  a  half  of  the  navy  returned  to  Spain  ; 
and  the  seamen  as  well  as  soldiers  who  remained, 
were  so  overcome  with  hardships  and  fatigue,  and 
so  dispirited  by  their  discomfiture,  that  they  filled 
all  Spain  with  accounts  of  the  desperate  valour  of 
the  English,  and  of  the  tempestuous  violence  of  that 
ocean  which  surrounds  them. 

Such  was  the  miserable  and  dishonourable  con- 
clusion of  an  enterprise  which  had  been  preparing 
for  three  years,  which  had  exhausted  the  revenue 
and  force  of  Spain,  and  which  had  long  filled  all 
Europe  with  an.xiety  or  expectation.  Philip,  who 
was  a  slave  to  his  ambition,  but  had  an  entire  com- 
mand over  his  countenance,  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
mortifying  event  which  blasted  all  his  hopes,  than 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  rendering  thanks  for  that 
gracious  dispensation  of  Providence,  expressed  his 
joy  that  the  calamity  was  not  greater.  The  Spanish 
priests,  who  had  so  often  blest  this  holy  crusade,  and 
foretold  its  infallible  success,  were  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  victory  gained  over  the 
catholic  monarch  by  excommunicated  heretics  and 
an  execrable  usurper :  but  they  at  last  discovered, 
that  all  the  calamities  of  the  Spaniards  had  pro- 
ceeded from  their  allowing  the  infidel  Moors  to  live 
among  them. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  and  important 
circumstances  in  our  history,  the  following  selec- 
tions from  a  contemporary  account  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent. They  consist  of  extracts  from  "  The  En- 
glish Mercurie,  published  by  authoritie,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  false  reports."  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  step  towards  the  invention  of  news- 
papers. It  was  instituted  by  Lord  Burleigh  to  keep 
up  the  public  excitement  in  so  important  a  crisis, 
and  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  over 
the  kingdom.* 

"  Whilehall,  July  26(/i,  1588. 
"  A  Journal  of  what  has  passed  since  the  2lst  of  this 
month,  between    Her  Majestie's  fleele  and  that  of 
Spayne,  transmitted  by  Lorde   Highe  Admirall  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council. 

"  July  22d. — The  whole  fleet  being  come  up  we 
sailed  iu  pursuite  of  the  euemie  who  bore  along  by 
the  Starte,  a  large  ship  belonging  to  the  Guypa- 
revar  squadrone  having  bene  set  on  fire  by  a  Dutch 
gunner,  that  thought  himself  ill  used,  and  very  much 
damaged  ;  the  enemie  were  forced  to  abandon  he" 
and  turn  her  adrift.  The  Lorde  Thomas  Howara 
and  Capt.  Hawkins,    were   by   the    admirall's  ordei 

•  They  were  published  for  the  first  time  in  "  Piiir.ock'« 
Guide  to  Knowledge  ;"  but  were  well  known  to  the  curious  io 
such  matters,  in  Sloane's  MSS.  in  the  Unti:>li  Mu?ei>>"' 
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sent  on  board  lu-r.  They  founde  the  deckes  fallen 
in.  the  steerage  broken,  the  stome  blowne  out,  and 
fifty  poor  sailors  burutc  with  powder  in  a  most 
terrible  manner.  In  this  miserable  condition  she 
was  immediately  sent  into  Weymouth.  This  galleon 
had  the  enemie's  military  chest  on  board,  which 
they  removed  into  another  ship  befi)rc  wc  took  her; 
the  following  night  proving  calm  the  four  galleasses 
of  Naples  singled  themselves  out  as  if  they  would 
fall  upon  some  of  our  ships  which  had  advanced  too 
farre  from  the  line,  but  they  attempted  nothing. 

"  July  23d. — The  Spanish  Armada,  which  was 
now  come  over  against  Portland,  tacked  about,  and 
stood  in  towards  the  shore,  which  we  likewise 
did.  .\fter  several  attempts  to  get  the  winde  of 
each  other,  a  smart  engagement  began.  The  Triumph, 
(commanded  by  Reare-admirall  Forbisher,  with  the 
rc»it  of  his  division,)  having  fallen  to  the  leeward, 
were  briskly  attacked  by  Don  Juan  de  Ricalde  ; 
they  had  warme  worke  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  when 
the  Lord  Admirall  observed  them  to  bo  in  some 
distresse,  and  bore  down  with  his  own  ship,  the 
Elizabelh  Jnnat,  the  Leicester  yalleon,  the  Golden 
Lyon,  the  Victorie,  and  the  Dreadnouyht,  to  their 
assistance.  The  duke  of  Medina,  in  the  St.  Martin, 
with  sixteen  others  of  his  best  galleons,  endeavoured 
to  intercept  his  lordshipe,  but  after  a  smarte  con- 
flicte  the  ennemie  were  obliged  to  give  waye,  and 
for  their  better  sccuritie,  threw  themselves  into  a 
roundell,  placing  their  largest  and  least  battered 
ships  outtermost  to  protect  and  cover  the  weakest. 
In  other  parts  of  the  action,  we  had  equal  good  for- 
tune. The  squadrone  fitted  out  by  the  City  of  Lon- 
don behaved  themselves  very  gallantly,  particularly 
the  Mayflouer,  which  tookc  a  great  Venetian  sliip, 
as  the  rest  of  her  companions  did  some  smaller 
ones,  nor  had  we  any  loss  except  that  of  Capt.  Wm. 
Coxe,  slaine  by  a  cannon-shot,  whilst  he  was  per- 
forming his  duty  with  singular  valour. 

"July  21(/i. — Little  was  done  on  either  side; 
some  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  squadrone  exchanged 
a  few  broadsides  with  four  of  the  enemie's  great 
galleasses.  A  council  of  war  was  helde  in  the  Adnii- 
rall's  cabin,  in  which  several  rules  were  agreed  to 
for  the  better  conduct  of  the  navy,  and  the  more  or- 
derly management  of  Her  Majestie's  ships  of  war 
during  the  time  of  action,  so  that  they  might  ob- 
serve theyr  respective  divisions,  and  mutually  re- 
lieve each  other  in  distress,  with  more  regularity 
and  readiness.  A  supplye  of  powder  was  likewise 
brought  in  from  the  neighbouring  ports.  It  has 
been  remarked  in  general,  that  the  experience  of 
our  seamen,  and  the  make  of  our  ships,  have  hitherto 
given  us  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  enemies, 
which,  tho'  they  are  better  manned,  as  well  as 
stronger  and  higher  built,  can  neither  attaquc  nor 
retire  with  such  quickncsse  as  ours,  nor  be  alike 
prepared  to  tack  about  and  get  the  winde,  which 
chiefly  influences  the  success  of  all  naval  engage- 
ments ;  and  whereas  our  shot  is  so  directed  as  seldom 
to  miss  its  aim,  their  bullets  for  the  most  part  whizz 
over  our  heads  without  doing  any  harm.  We  intend 
to  follow  them  closely,  and  keep  them  in  contrnued 
action. 

"  Madrid,  July  20. — We  have  now  a  certain  ac- 
count thst  the  Duke  de  Medina  sayled  from  the 
Oroync  the  Ilth  of  this  month,  after  thoroughly  re- 
pairing the  dang<fr  he  Hustained  in  the  last  storm. 
The  invincible  armada,  m  it  is  called,  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  of  all  sorts,  having  on 
board  twcnty-onc  thousand  eight  hundred  land 
forces,  ihe  vcrie  flower  of  the  armic  in  Old  Spayae, 


exclusive  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  volunteers, 
of  the  fir.st  qualitie,  with  their  servants.  The  sailors 
and  galley-slaves  amount  to  ten  thousand  eigh 
hundred  men.  The  flcete  is  composed  of  six  squad 
rous;  that  of  Portugal,  under  the  particular  order 
of  the  captain-general  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia 
that  of  Biscay,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  de  Ile- 
calde ;  that  of  Andalusia,  of  which  Don  Pedro 
V'aldez  is  admirall;  that  of  Guipusco,  which  Don 
Michel  de  Onjuendo  commands ;  that  of  Levantricas, 
or  Easterne  ships,  which  obeyes  the  orders  of  Don 
Martin  Vertendona;  besides  the  hulks  and  patches 
under  Lopez  de  Medina,  and  Antonio  de  Mendoza; 
not  to  mention  the  Neapolitan  and  Portugal  gallies, 
commanded  by  Hugo  de  Moncada.  The  number 
of  guns  which  they  all  mount  is  not  less  than  three 
thousand  one  hundred,  of  different  weights  of  metal. 
If  one  was  to  set  downe  the  quantitye  and  propor- 
tion of  every  kind  of  ammunition  and  provisione 
which  is  embarked,  it  would  scarce  be  believed  ;  but 
a  particular  account  of  the  whole  amazing  arma- 
ment, which  is  in  the  press,  will  save  me  that  trou- 
ble, and  convince  the  most  incredulous.  The  dcsigne 
is  well  knowne  to  be  the  invasion  of  England.  The 
whole  kingdom  is  prodigiously  interested  in  the 
event  of  it,  there  not  being  a  noble  famylie  but  has 
some  near  relation  in  the  enterprise.  Most  people 
are  very  sanguine  about  the  success  of  it ;  they  think 
it  impossible  that  an  undertaking,  sanctioned  by  the 
benedictions  of  His  Holinesse,  and  calculated  for  so 
pious  an  ende  as  the  conversion  of  heretics,  should 
miscarry.  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
politiques  of  this  court,  talk  of  nothing  less  than  the 

putting  the  Q 's  M y   to  death,   the  entire 

reduction  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  to  the  king 
of  Spayne's  obedience,  and  the  extirpation  of  such 
hardened  wretches  as  shall  refuse  to  return  into  the 
pale  of  the  church.  It  is  certaine,  though  not  pub- 
liquely  divulged,  that  several  instruments  of  torture 
used  in  the  Inquisition  are  put  on  borde,  and  that 
above  one  hundred  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Mendicant 
Fryers,  with  Marten  Alaxo,  vicar  of  the  holy  ofiice, 
are  dispersed  about  the  fleet,  as  best  understanding 
the  application  of  such  wholesome  severities.  They 
flatter  themselves  here  that  the  conquest  of  England 
will  be  no  difficult  matter,  from  the  divisiones  in  the 
nation,  the  hatred  which  they  idly  imagine  is  borne 
towards  the  queene,  on  account  of  the  queene  of 
Scots'  execution,  and  want  of  fortified  places  and 
disciplined  troopes,  to  stop  the  progresse  of  an  army, 
when  it  is  once  got  ashore.  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
add,  that  the  laud  forces  are  made  up  of  five  Spanish 
regiments,  and  as  manie  from  Italy  and  Portugal. 
The  chief  colonels  are  Don  Diego  Pimentille,  Don 
Francis  de  Toledo,  Don  Alonzo  de  Laron,  Don 
Nicholas  de  Ista,  and  the  Marquissc  Augustin  Me- 
nin.  Amongst  the  volunteers  arc  the  Prince  of 
Ascoli,  the  Marquis  of  Pennafyd,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Barcalongo. 

"  BrumtU,  July  28,  -V.  S.— The  Duke  of  Parma,  our 
governor,  is  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  ol 
Halle,  in  Hainault,  in  order  to  im])lore  the  divine 
blessinge  on  the  expedition  against  England,  which 
he  is  to  have  the  chief  command  of,  &c.;  and  some  givo 
out  that  he  is  to  be  aj^ioi  tiled  viceroy  of  that  countrie. 
During  his  absence,  the  old  Count  of  Mansfield  is 
vested  with  the  provisional  government  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. The  conferences  at  Bourbourg  have 
broke  up  with  great  warmth  on  the  I'^nglish  part, 
'i'he  soldiers  are  ready  to  embark  at  an  hour'i 
warniuge;  but  the  English  and  Dutch  squadron  is 
still  laying  before  our  ports,   from   which   we  hop 
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the  Duke  of  Medina  will  soon  find  the  means  to  dis- 
lodge them. 

"  Bourbourg,  July  the  29f/i.— -In  the  midste  of  our 
treaty,  which  it  is  now  playne  the  Spaniards  only  treat 
for  amusement,  we  were  all  alarmed  at  hearing  the 
report  of  their  ordinance  at  sea,  upon  which  Her 
Majestie's  commissioners  sent  to  breake  off  all  fur- 
ther negociation  with  those  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
and  to  demand  passports  for  their  return  to  Eng- 
land, which  were  readily  granted,  and  we  shall 
begin  to-morrow  our  journey  homewards  by  way  of 
Ostend.  Letteres  from  Brussels  mention  that  Car- 
dinal Allen  was  arrived  from  Rome  in  quality  of 
the  Pope's  legate,  and  had  published  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
communication against  the  Queen's  Majesty  and  all 
her  adherents,  absolving  her  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance to  her,  and  transferring  it  to  the  Catholique 
King,  whom  he  therein  styles  the  true  Defender  of 
the  Faith. 

"  From  the  Campe  at  Tilbunj,  July  the  2bih. — 
Yesterday  in  the  evening  the  four  regiments  of  the 
City  militia  and  their  auxiliaries,  commanded  by 
Sir  Robert  Bingham,  marched  into  the  grounde  al- 
lotted for  their  encampment.  His  Excellency  the 
Earle  of  Leicester,  accompanied  by  the  Lord  Grey, 
Sir  Francis  Vere,  Sir  Roger  Williams,  and  other 
general  officers,  arrived  here,  and  was  pleased  this 
morninge  to  draw  out  the  armie  in  order  of  battel, 
after  which  each  regiment  of  horse  and  foot  passed 
before  the  Earle  in  review,  and  performed  all  the 
military  exercise.  They  are  all  comjilete  to  a  man, 
and  in  perfect  good  condition  in  every  other  respect, 
wishing  for  nothinge  so  much  as  an  opportunitie  of 
exerting  their  courage  against  the  enemie. — Im- 
printed at  London  by  Clirist.  Barker,  Her  Hicjlniess' 
Printer,  1588. 

"  Tilbury  Camp. — Her  Majestie. — July  30th. — 
Her  Majestie  has  vouchsafed  to  honour  us  with  her 
royal  presence,  and  to  lie,  one  night,  under  a  tent, 
which  was  pitched  for  her  on  a  rising  ground,  in 
the  midste  of  the  camjie ;  she  arrived  earlic  yes- 
terday morning,  attended  by  manie  noblemen  and 
officers  of  the  first  distinction,  as  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earle  of  Essex, 
Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Earle  of  Ormond,  who  car- 
ried the  sword  before  her,  the  Lord  Hundston  and 
Horatio  Vere.  His  Excellency  the  Earle  of  Lei- 
cester, and  Sir  John  Norris,  Campe  Marshall,  re- 
ceived Her  Majestie,  at  the  head  of  the  armie, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  a  body  of 
reserve,  the  infantry  being  posted  in  the  centre, 
and  the  cavalry  on  both  wings.  Her  Majestie  was 
saluted  by  a  discharge  of  the  arlillerie,  and  three 
running  fires  of  the  small  arms  along  the  line;  then 
she  was  pleased  to  ride  through  the  ranks  and  take 
particular  notice  of  the  military  exercises,  which 
were  performed  by  every  regiment;  the  gallant  and 
enlivening  terms  in  which  she  addressed  the  troops, 
need  not  be  mentioned  here,  since  they  were  imme- 
diately made  public.  When  the  review  was  over, 
Her  Majestie  honoured  my  Lord  Leicester  with  her 
company  to  dinner ;  and  spent  the  afternoon  in  sur- 
veying the  situation  of  the  camp,  and  the  works  at 
Tilbury  Fort,  and  the  manner  of  posting  and  re- 
lieving the  different  guards.  She  set  out  this  morn- 
inge on  her  return  to  London,  and  was  pleased 
to  declare  that  her  whole  entertainment  had  been  to 
her  entire  satisfaction  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  thought  wha. 
a  spirit  of  bravery,  or  how  great  transports  of  joy 
were  infused  into  the  officers  and  soldiers  by  Her 
Majestie's  presence  and  encouragement. 

"  Whitehall,   July  the  last. — This  afternoon,    Sir 


R.  Carey  arrived  here  express  from  the  Lord  High 
Admirall,  with  the  important  news  of  the  entire  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  of  which 
this  general  account  may  suffice  for  the  present,  till 
a  more  exact  and  perfect  narrative  can  be  made 
public.  The  27th  of  July,  both  fieetes  entered  the 
straits  of  Calais,  and  Her  Majesty's  was  reinforced 
by  the  Lord  Henry  Seymour's  squadron,  which 
made  us,  in  all,  140  sayle  of  stout  and  nimble  fri- 
gates. The  day  after  our  coming  to  anchor,  July 
the  28th,  the  Lord  High  Admirall  sent  eight  fire 
ships,  under  the  commands  of  Captains  Young  and 
Proner,  into  the  midst  of  the  Spanish  navy.  They 
fell  down  with  the  tide  about  two  in  the  morning; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  cannon  shot,  those 
who  had  the  management  of  them  set  fire  to  the 
trains,  and  retired ;  the  enemie  were,  by  this  stra- 
tagem, thrown  into  the  utmost  panic,  and  put  to  sea 
in  disorder,  every  ship  cutting  her  cables,  and  shift- 
ing for  herself.  When  morning  appeared,  (July 
the  29th,)  the  Lord  High  Admirall  took  the  benefit 
of  the  consternation  which  had  seized  them,  and 
began  a  sharp  engagement,  which  lasted  eight  hours. 
Vice  Admiral  Drake,  the  Rear  Admiralls  Hawkins 
and  Frobisher,  Sir  R.  Southwell,  Sir  G.  Bristow, 
the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  skill  and  gallantry  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  action ;  the  Spaniards,  who  endeavoured  to 
come  to  a  rendezvous  over  against  Gravelinge,  found 
themselves  unable  to  withstand  the  vigour  of  the 
English  sailors,  and  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  narrow  seas ;  those  who  had  not  the  good  for- 
tune to  get  away,  were  either  taken,  or  run  ashore. 
Hugo  de  Moncada's  galliass,  which  carried  50  guns 
and  400  men,  struck  to  the  Ark  Royal,  after  its 
commander  had  been  slain  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  crew  destroyed  ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable, 
she  was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Berton,  sword  in  hand, 
from  the  long  boat  of  the  admirall's  ship.  A  great 
galleon,  of  Biscaye,  and  two  smaller  vessels,  were 
sunk  by  the  Hope  and  Licentes  men  of  war ;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  from  the  very  shattered  condition  in 
which  many  of  the  enemie's  ships  were  perceived  to 
quit  their  line,  that  we  shall  hear  of  more  losses. 
When  Sir  Robert  Carey  was  despatched,  the  Lord 
Admirall  was  standing  northwards  after  the  bulk  of 
this  routed  armada.  The  prisoners  affirm  that  on 
their  side  have  perished  not  fewer  than  5000  men 
during  the  engagement  of  this  day  ;  what  loss  we 
have  sustained  is  inconsiderable,  and  not  yet  exactly 
known. 

"  London,  November  24. — The  solemn  general 
thanksgiving  for  the  successes  obtained  against  the 
Spanish  Armada  was  this  day  strictly  observed. 
The  Queene's  Majestie  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  of  the  realme,  the 
privie  council,  the  French  ambassadour,  several  of 
the  uobilitie,  the  judges,  and  principal  commanders 
of  the  Fleete.  Divine  service  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Hou-et,  Deane  of  St.  Paul's,  and  a  most  pious  and 
eloquent  sermon  preached  on  this  occasion  by  the 
Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Lorde  Al- 
moner. The  Queene's  Majestie,  as  she  entered  the 
weste  doore  of  the  church,  fell  downe  on  her  knees 
and  gave  humble  thanks  to  Almightie  God  for  this 
great  and  happie  deliverance  ;  and  then  rising  and 
turning  to  the  people,  exhorted  them  in  the  most 
princely  manner  to  the  due  performance  of  this  day's 
solemnitie.  Her  Highnesse  dined  afterwards  at  the 
deanerye,  and  returned  by  torchelight  in  the  even- 
inge  to  her  palace  at  Westminster.  The  citie  com- 
panies in  their  liveries  were  placed  in  proper  stands 
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to  pay  their  duty  to  the  queenc  as  she  rode  along  ; 
and  the  trained  bands  of  Loudon  and  Westminsier, 
under  arms,  lined  the  streets  through  whiih  the  pro- 
cession passed.  Pageants  and  triumphal  arches 
were  sette  up  in  several  places  at  the  exjjense  of 
the  Citic  ;  and  eleven  flaggcs  taken  from  the  Spanish 
«iavie  were  displayed  on  London  bridge.  There  ap- 
peared in  all  ranks  of  men  the  strongest  demonstra- 
tions imaginable  of  praise,  gratitude,  dutie,  and  joy, 
and  the  day  was  celebrated  without  the  least  tumulte 

01  disorder." 

Hecapitulaiion  of  the  lustes.—"  During  the  months 
of  Jii/yc  and  ^ut/Kj/f,  tliere  perished  in  the  action 
between  the  two  fleetes,  15  large  shippes,  aud  4791 
men,  viz. 

4  Galleyes,  } 

1  Man  of  Warre,  ^ 

The  .St.  Francis  Galleon,  ?    «•  .i     c.     * 
,.       „    ,      ,-  ,,  '  S  oft  the  Start. 

Don  I  edro  \  aldez,  J 

A  great  Biscayner  Vessell,  off  Plymouth. 

The  greate  CJalleasse  of  Naples,  taken  ?    ^.p,  ,  . 

D.  Michael  Orquendo,  \ 

A  Biscaye  Galleon  sunke,  ditto. 

The  St.  Philipe  and  Matthew  Gal-  J  Forced  into 
Icons,  in  the  first  was  Diego  Pimen-  >   Flushing, 
tiUi  Caraphustes,  \    and  taken. 

A  Biscayner  sunk. 

2  Venetian  Transportes  before  Ostend. 

Another  Biscayner  sunke  bv  ?    ^  ■,,  ,    -, 

n    r  ,L    t\  >'    L-  "  > off  Havre  de Gras. 

2  of  the  Queene  s  ships,  ^  vjio^,. 

The  totall  of  shippes  and  men  sunke,  drowned, 
and  taken,  on  the  Irish  coast,  in  September  laste,  is 
17  shippes,  5-394  men. 

Coast  of  Conuaught,  3  large  shippes, 
3  smaller  ones, 
7  shippes, 

One    large   Galleon,    which 

carried  50  brasse  guns  and 

1100  men. 

"  According  to  the  best  accounts   from  Spayne, 

the  Duke  of  ^Iedina  returned  to  St.  Anderos,  with 

noc  more  than  60  sayle  out  of  his  whole  fleete,  and 

those  verie  much  shattered." 

On  the  fourth  of  September,  died  the  earl  of  Lci- 
C'Sler,  the  queen's  great,  but  unworthy  favourite. 
Her  affection  for  him  continued  to  the  last.  He  had 
discovered  no  conduct  in  any  of  his  military  enter- 
pris^cs,  and  was  suspected  of  cowardice  ;  yet  she  in- 
truhlcd  him  with  the  command  of  her  armies  during 
the  danger  of  the  Spanish  invasion  ;  a  partiality 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  her,  had  the  duke 
of  Parma  been  able  to  land  his  troops  in  iMigland. 
She  had  even  ordered  a  commission  to  be  drawn  for 
him,  constituting  him  her  lieutenant  in  the  king- 
doms of  England  and  Ireland;  but  Burleigh  and 
Ilatton  rejiresented  to  her  the  danger  of  intrusting 
Buch  unlimited  authority  in  the  hands  of  any  sub- 
ject, and  |>reveiited  the  execution  of  that  design. 
No  woud'T  that  a  conduct  so  unlike  the  usual  jea- 
lousy of  I'^li/.aljeth,  gave  reason  to  suspect  that  her 
partiality  was  founded  on  some  other  jiassion  than 
friendship.  But  Elizabeth  seemed  to  carry  her  af- 
fi'c-tion  to  Leicester  no  further  than  the  grave  :  she 
urdrred  hi*  goods  to  be  di8|>0Bcd  of  at  a  jiublic  sale, 
1  in  orrler  to  ririmburse  her&elf  of  some  debt  which  he 
I  owi-d  her;  and  her  usual  attention  to  money  vt'as 
I  lb»erved  to  prevail  over  her  regard  to  the  memory 
if  the  deceased.  This  carl  was  a  great  hypocrite,  a 
pretender  to  the  ttrictest  religion,  an  encourager  of 
th«>  puritan*,  and  a  foundei  of  ho-ipilals. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Spanish 
ArnuMU,  the  c^ueen  lunuboned  a  dcw  parliament; 


and  received  from  them  a  supply  of  two  subsidies 
aud  four-fifteenths,  payable  in  four  years.  This  is 
the  first  instance  that  subsidies  were  doubled  in  one 
supjjly  ;  and  so  unusual  a  concession  was  probably 
obtained  from  the  joy  of  the  present  success,  and 
from  the  general  sense  of  the  queen's  necessities. 
Some  members  objected  to  this  heavy  charge,  on 
account  of  the  great  burthen  of  loans  which  had 
lately  been  imposed  upon  the  nation. 

Elizabeth  foresaw,  that  this  house  of  commons, 
like  all  the  foregoing,  would  be  governed  by  the  pu- 
ritans ;  and  therefore,  to  obviate  their  enterprises, 
she  renewed  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  her 
usual  injunction,  that  the  parliament  should  not  on 
any  account  presume  to  treat  of  matters  ecclesias 
tical.  Notwithstanding  this  strict  inhibition,  the 
zeal  of  one  Damport  moved  him  to  present  a  bill  to 
the  commons  for  remedying  spiritual  grievances, 
and  for  restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commission,  which  were  certainly  great:  but  when 
Mr.  Secretary  Woley  reminded  the  house  of  her 
majesty's  commands,  no  one  durst  second  the  mo- 
tion ;  the  bill  was  not  so  much  as  read ;  and  the 
speaker  returned  it  to  Damport  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  it.  Some  members  of  the  house,  not- 
withstanding the  general  submission,  WTre  even  com- 
mitted to  custody  on  acc'ount  of  this  attempt. 

The  imperious  conduct  of  Elizabeth  appeared  still 
more  clearly  in  another  parliamentary  transaction. 
The  right  of  purveyance  was  an  ancient  prerogative, 
by  which  the  officers  of  the  crown  could  at  pleasure 
take  provisions  for  the  household  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  could  make  use  of  the  carts 
and  carriages  of  the  farmers  ;  and  the  price  of  these 
commodities  and  services  was  fixed  and  stated.  The 
payment  of  the  money  was  often  distant  and  uncer- 
tain ;  and  the  rates,  being  fixed  before  the  discovery 
of  the  West  Indies,  were  much  inferior  to  the  pre- 
sent market  price;  so  that  purveyance,  besides  the 
slavery  of  it,  was  always  regarded  as  a  great  burthen, 
and  being  arbitrary  and  casual,  was  liable  to  great 
abuses.  We  may  fairly  presume,  that  the  hungry 
courtiers  of  Elizabeth,  supported  by  her  unlimited 
power,  would  be  sure  to  render  this  prerogative 
very  oppressive  to  the  jicople ;  and  the  commons 
had  last  session  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a  bill  for 
regulating  these  exactions  :  but  the  bill  was  lost  in 
the  house  of  peers.  The  continuance  of  the  abuses 
begat  a  new  attempt  for  redress  ;  aud  the  same  bill 
was  now  revived,  and  again  sent  up  to  the  house  of 
peers,  together  with  a  bill  for  some  new  regulations 
in  the  court  of  exchequer.  Soon  after  the  commons 
received  a  message  from  the  upper  house,  desiring 
them  to  apjioint  a  committee  for  a  conference.  At 
this  conference,  the  peers  informed  them,  that  the 
(|ueen,  by  a  message  delivered  by  Lord  Burleigh, 
had  expressed  her  displeasure,  that  the  commons 
should  presume  to  touih  on  her  prerogative.  If 
there  were  any  abuses,  she  said,  either  in  imposing 
purveyance,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  court  of  cxche- 
([uer,  her  majesty  was  both  able  and  willing  to  pro- 
vide due  reformation  ;  but  wuld  not  permit  the  par 
liaincnt  to  interineddle  in  these  matters.  The  com- 
mons, alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  ajjpointcd  another 
committee  to  attend  the  (jueen,  and  endeavour  to 
salisly  her  of  their  humble  and  dutiful  intentions. 
lOli/abeth  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  the  com- 
mittee :  she  exjiressed  her  great  "inestimable  loving 
care"  towards  her  loving  subjects;  which,  she  said, 
was  greater  than  of  her  own  self,  or  even  than  any 
of  llicm  could  have  of  themselves.  She  told  them, 
that  sh  i  bad  already  (;ivea  orders  for  an  inquiry 
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into  the  abuses  attending  purveyance,  but  the  dan- 
gers of  the  Spanish  invasion  hail  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  the  design  ;  that  she  had  as  much  skill,  will, 
and  power  to  rule  her  household  as  any  subjects 
whatsoever  to  govern  theirs,  and  needed  as  little  the 
assistance  of  her  neighbours;  that  the  exchequer 
was  her  chamber,  consequently  more  near  to  her, 
than  even  her  household,  and  therefore  the  less 
proper  for  them  to  intermeddle  with;  and  that  she 
would  of  herself,  with  advice  of  her  council  and  the 
judges,  redress  every  grievance  in  these  matters, 
but  would  not  permit  the  commons,  by  laws  moved 
without  her  privity,  to  bereave  her  of  the  honour 
attending  these  regulations.  The  issue  of  this  mat- 
ter was  the  same  that  attended  all  contests  between 
Elizabeth  and  her  parliaments.  She  seems  even  to 
have  been  more  imperious  in  this  particular  than 
her  predecessors ;  at  least  her  more  remote  ones : 
for  they  often  permitted  the  abuses  of  purveyance 
to  be  redressed  by  law.  Edward  III.,  a  very  arbi- 
trary prince,  allowed  ten  several  statutes  to  be 
enacted  for  that  purpose. 

In  so  great  awe  did  the  commons  stand  of  every 
courtier,  as  well  as  of  the  crown,  that  they  durst  use 
no  freedom  of  speech  which  they  thought  would  give 
the  least  offence  to  any  of  them.  Sir  Edward  Hobby 
showed  in  the  house  his  extreme  grief,  that  by  some 
great  personage,  not  a  member  of  the  house,  he  had 
been  sharply  rebuked  for  speeches  delivered  in  par- 
liament: he  craved  the  favour  of  the  house,  and  de- 
sired that  some  of  the  members  might  inform  that 
great  personage  of  his  true  meaning  and  intention 
in  these  speeches.  The  commons,  to  obviate  these 
inconveniences,  passed  a  vote  that  no  one  should 
reveal  the  secrets  of  the  house.  An  act  was  passed 
this  session,  enforcing  the  former  statute,  which  im- 
posed twenty  pounds  a  month  on  every  one  absent 
from  public  worship  :  but  the  penalty  was  restricted 
to  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  recusant. 

The  discomfiture  of  the  Armada  had  begotten  in 
the  nation  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  passion  for  enter- 
prises against  Spain  ;  and  nothing  seemed  now  im- 
ptssible  to  be  achieved  by  the  valour  and  fortune 
of  the  English.  Don  Antonio,  prior  of  Crato,  a 
natural  son  of  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  trusting 
to  the  aversion  of  his  countrymen  against  the  Cas- 
tilians,  had  advanced  a  claim  to  the  crown ;  and 
flying  first  to  France,  thence  to  England,  had  been 
encouraged  both  by  Henry  and  Elizabeth  in  his 
pretensions.  A  design  was  formed  by  the  people, 
not  the  court  of  England,  to  conquer  the  kingdom 
for  Don  Antonio  :  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Norris  were  the  leaders  in  this  romantic  enterprise : 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  volunteers  enlisted  them- 
selves in  the  service  :  and  ships  were  hired,  as  well 
as  arms  provided,  at  the  charge  of  the  adventurers. 
The  queen's  frugality  kept  her  from  contributing 
more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  the  expense  ; 
and  she  only  allowed  six  of  her  ships  of  war  to  at- 
tend the  expedition.  There  was  more  spirit  and 
bravery,  than  foresight  and  prudence,  in  the  conduct 
of  this  enterprise.  The  small  stock  of  the  adven- 
turers did  not  enable  them  to  buy  either  provisions 
or  ammunition  sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking  : 
they  even  wanted  vessels  to  stow  the  numerous  vo- 
lunteers who  crowded  to  them ;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  seize  by  force  some  ships  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  which  they  met  with  at  sea :  an  expedient 
which  set  them  somewhat  more  at  ease  in  point  of 
room  for  their  men,  but  remedied  not  the  deficiency 
of  their  provisions.  Had  they  sailed  directly  to  Por- 
tugal, it  is  believed,  that  the  good-will  of  the  people, 


joined  to  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  might 
have  insured  them  of  success  :  but  hearing  that 
great  preparations  were  making  at  Corunna  for  the 
invasion  of  England,  they  were  induced  to  go  thither 
and  destroy  this  new  armament  of  Spain.  They 
broke  into  the  harbour,  burned  some  ships  of  war, 
j)articularly  one  commanded  by  Recalde,  vice-ad- 
miral of  Spain ;  they  defeated  an  army  of  four  or 
five  thousand  men,  which  was  assembled  to  oppose 
them ;  they  assaulted  Corunna,  and  took  the  lower 
town,  which  they  pillaged  ;  and  they  would  have 
taken  the  higher,  though  well  fortified,  had  they  not 
found  their  ammunition  and  provisions  beginning 
to  fail  them.  The  young  earl  of  Essex,  a  nobleman 
of  promising  hopes,  who  fired  with  the  thirst  of  military 
honour,  had  secretly,  unknown  to  the  queen,  stolen 
from  England,  here  joined  the  adventurers  ;  and  it 
was  then  agreed  by  common  consent  to  make  sail 
for  Portugal,  the  main  object  of  their  enterprise. 

The  English  landed  at  Paniche,  a  sea-port  town 
twelve  leagues  from  Lisbon ;  and  Norris  led  the 
army  to  that  capital,  while  Drake  undertook  to  sail 
up  the  river,  and  attack  the  city  with  united  forces. 
By  this  time  the  court  of  Spain  had  gotten  leisure 
to  prepare  against  the  invasion.  Forces  were  thrown 
into  Lisbon :  the  Portuguese  were  disarmed  :  all 
suspected  persons  were  taken  into  custody :  and 
thus,  though  the  inhabitants  bore  great  affection  to 
Don  Antonio,  none  of  them  durst  declare  in  favour 
of  the  invaders.  The  English  army,  however,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  suburbs,  which  abounded 
with  riches  of  all  kinds  ;  but  as  they  desired  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  the  Portuguese,  and  were 
more  intent  on  honour  than  profit,  they  observed  a 
strict  discipline,  and  abstained  from  all  plunder. 
Meanwhile,  they  found  their  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions much  exhausted;  they  had  not  a  single  cannon 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls  ;  the  admiral  had  not 
been  able  to  pass  some  fortresses  which  guarded  the 
river;  there  was  no  appearance  of  an  insurrection 
in  their  favour  ;  sickness,  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and 
intemperance  in  wine  and  fruits,  had  seized  the 
army  :  so  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  all 
possible  haste  to  reimbark.  They  were  not  pursued 
by  the  enemy ;  and  finding  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  sixty  ships  laden  with  naval  stores,  they 
seized  them  as  lawful  prize ;  though  they  belonged 
to  the  Hanse  Towns,  a  neutral  power.  They  sailed 
thence  to  Vigo,  which  they  took  and  burned ;  and 
having  ravaged  the  country  around,  they  set  sail  and 
arrived  in  England.  Above  half  of  these  gallant 
adventurers  perished  by  sickness,  famine,  fatigue, 
and  the  sword;  and  England  reaped  more  honour 
than  profit  from  this  extraordinary  enterprise.  It  is 
computed  that  eleven  hundred  gentlemen  embarked 
on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty  survived  those  multiplied  disasters. 

When  these  ships  were  on  their  voyage  home- 
wards, they  met  with  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  who 
was  outward  bound,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  sail,  all 
equipped  at  his  own  charge,  except  one  ship  of  war 
which  the  queen  had  lent  him.  That  nobleman 
supplied  Sir  Francis  Drake  with  some  provisions; 
a  generosity  which  saved  the  lives  of  many  of 
Drake's  men,  but  for  which  the  others  afterwards 
suffered  severely.  Cumberland  sailed  towards  the 
Terceras,  and  took  several  prizes  from  the  enemy  ; 
but  the  richest,  valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
perished  in  her  return,  with  all  her  cargo,  near  St, 
Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall.  Many  of  these  ad- 
venturers were  killed  in  a  rash  attempt  at  the  Ter- 
ceras ;  a  great  mortality  seized  the  rest :  and  it  was 
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with  difEculty  that  the   few   hands  which   remained 
were  able  to  steer  the  ships  back  into  harbour. 

Though  the  signal  advantages  gained  over  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  spirit  thence  infused  into  the 
English,  gave  Elizabeth  great  security  during  the 
rest  of  her  reign,  she  could  not  forbear  keeping  an 
anxious  eye  on  Scotland,  whose  situation  rendered 
its  revolutions  always  of  importance  to  her.  It  might 
have  been  expected,  that  this  high-spirited  princess, 
who  knew  so  well  to  brave  danger,  would  not  have 
retained  that  malignant  jealousy  towards  her  heir, 
with  which,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mary,  she  had 
been  so  much  agitated.  James  had  indeed  succeeded 
to  all  the  claims  of  his  mother ;  but  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  the  favour  of  the  catholics,  which  could 
alone  render  these  claims  dangerous :  and  as  the 
queen  was  now  wll  advanced  in  years,  and  enjoyed 
an  uncontrolled  authority  over  her  subjects,  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  king  of  Scots,  who  was  of  an  in- 
dolent unambitious  temper,  would  ever  give  her  any 
disturbance  in  her  possession  of  the  throne.  Yet  all 
these  circumstances  could  not  remove  her  timorous 
suspicions  :  and  so  far  from  satisfying  the  nation  by 
a  settlement  of  the  succession,  or  a  declaration  of 
James's  title,  she  was  as  anxious  to  prevent  every  inci- 
dent which  miglit  anywise  raise  his  credit,  or  procure 
him  the  regard  of  the  English,  as  if  he  had  been  her 
immediate  rival  and  lompetitor.  Jlost  of  his  minis- 
ters and  favourites  were  her  pensioners;  and  as  she 
was  desirous  to  hinder  him  from  marrying  and 
having  chihlren,  she  obliged  him  to  throw  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  every  alliance,  even  the  most  reason- 
able, which  could  be  offered  him ;  and  during  some 
years  she  succeeded  in  this  malignant  policy.  He 
had  fixed  on  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
who  being  a  remote  prince  and  not  powerful,  could 
pive  her  no  umbrage  ;  yet  did  she  so  artfully  cross 
this  negotiation,  that  the  Danish  monarch,  impatient 
of  delay,  married  his  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. James  then  renewed  his  suit  to  the  younger 
princess ;  and  still  found  obstacles  from  the  intrigues 
of  Elizabeth,  who,  merely  with  a  view  of  interposing 
delay,  proposed  to  him  the  sister  of  the  king  of  Na- 
varre, a  princess  much  older  than  himself,  and  en- 
tirely destitute  of  fortune.  The  young  king,  besides 
the  desire  of  securing  himself  by  the  prospect  of  is- 
sue, from  those  traitorous  attempts,  too  frequent 
among  his  subjects,  had  been  so  watched  by  the 
rigid  austerity  of  the  ecclesiastics,  that  he  had  an- 
other inducement  to  marry,  which  is  not  so  usual 
with  monarchs.  His  impatience  therefore  broke 
through  all  the  politics  of  Elizabeth  :  the  articles  of 
marriage  were  settled :  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  proxy  :  and  the  princess  embarked  for 
Scotland;  but  was  driven  iiy  a  storm  into  a  port  of 
Norway.  This  tempest,  with  some  others  which 
happened  near  the  same  time,  were  universally  be- 
lieved in  Scotland  and  Denmark  to  have  proceeded 
from  a  combination  of  the  .Scottish  and  Danish 
witches ;  and  the  dying  confession  of  the  criminals 
wa»  supposed  to  put  the  accusation  beyond  all  con- 
troveisy.  James,  however,  though  a  great  believer 
in  wjrcery,  was  not  deterred  by  this  incident  from 
taking  a  voyage  in  order  to  conduct  his  bride  home  : 
he  arrived  in  Norway;  carried  the  queen  thence  to 
Copenhagen  ;  and  having  passed  the  winter  in  that 
city,  he  brought  her  next  spring  to  Scotland,  where 
tlicy  were  joyfully  received  by  the  peojde.  The 
:lergy  alone,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
of  vexing  their  prince,  made  opposition  to  the 
qucen'i  coronation,  on  acciunt  of  the  ceremony  of 
anointlni;  her,    which    thev    alleged    was    cither   a 


Jewish  or  a  popish  rite ;  and  therefore  utterly  anti- 
christian  and  unlawful.  But  James  was  as  much 
bent  on  the  ceremony  as  they  were  averse  to  it ;  and 
after  much  controversy  and  many  intrigues,  his  au- 
thority, which  had  not  often  happened,  at  last  pre- 
vailed over  Hieir  opposition. 
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French  Affairs — Murder  of  the  Duhe  of  Guise— 
Murder  of  Henry  Ill.—l'royress  of  Henrij  IF. — 
Naval  Enterprises  ayaimt  Spain — A  Parliament — 
Henry  IV.  embraces  the  Catholic  lielit/ion — Scotch 
Affairs — Naval  Enterprises — A  Parliament — Peace 
of  I'ervins—Tlte  Earl  of  Essex. 

After  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  many  diffi- 
culties, Elizabeth  had  at  length  reached  a  situation 
where,  though  her  affairs  still  required  attention, 
and  found  employment  for  her  active  spirit,  she  was 
removed  from  all  danger  of  any  immediate  revolu- 
tion, and  might  regard  the  efforts  of  her  enemies 
with  some  degree  of  confidence  and  security.  Her 
successful  and  prudent  administration  had  gained 
her  together  with  the  admiration  of  foreigners,  the 
affections  of  her  own  subjects  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  even  the  catholics,  however 
discontented,  pretended  not  to  dispute  her  title,  or 
adhere  to  any  other  person  as  her  competitor. 
James,  curbed  by  his  factious  nobility  and  ecclesi- 
astics, possessed  at  home  very  little  authority ;  and 
was  solicitous  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Eliza- 
beth and  the  English  nation,  in  hopes  that  time, 
aided  by  his  palient  tranquillity,  would  secure  him 
that  rich  succession  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him. 
The  Hollanders,  though  overmatched  in  their  con- 
test with  Spain,  still  made  an  obstinate  resistance  ; 
and  such  was  their  unconquerable  antipathy  to  their 
old  masters,  and  such  the  prudent  conduct  of  young 
Maurice,  their  governor,  that  the  subduing  of  that 
small  territory,  if  at  all  possible,  must  be  the  work 
of  years,  and  the  result  of  many  and  groat  successes. 
Philip,  who,  in  his  powerful  effort  against  England, 
had  been  transported  by  resentment  and  ambition 
beyond  his  usual  cautious  maxims,  was  now  disabled, 
and  still  more  discouraged,  from  adventuring  again 
on  such  hazardous  enterprises.  The  situation  also 
of  affairs  in  France  began  chiefly  to  employ  his  at- 
tention ;  but  notwithstanding  all  his  artifice  and 
force,  and  expense,  the  events  in  that  kingdom 
proved  every  day  more  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
and  more  favourable  to  the  friends  and  confederates 
of  England. 

The  violence  of  the  league  having  constrained 
Henry  to  declare  war  against  the  Hugonofs,  these 
religionists  seemed  exposed  to  the  utmost  danger; 
and  Elizabeth,  sensible  of  the  intimate  connexion 
between  her  own  interests  an<l  those  of  that  jiarty, 
had  supported  the  king  of  Navarre  by  her  negotia 
tions  in  Germany,  and  by  large  sums  of  money, 
which  she  remitted  for  levying  forces  in  that  coun- 
try. This  great  prince,  not  discouraged  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  enemies,  took  the  field  :  and  in  the 
year  1.''j87  gained  at  Coutras,  a  complete  victorv 
over  the  army  of  the  French  king;  but  as  his  allies, 
the  Germans,  were  at  the;  same  time  discomfited  by 
the  army  of  the  league  under  the  duke  of  (Juise,  his 
situation,  notwithstanding  his  victory,  seemed  still 
as  desperate  as  ever.  The  chief  advantage  which 
he  reaped  by  this  diversity  of  success,  arose  from  the 
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dissensions  which  by  that  means  took  place  among 
his  enemies.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris,  intoxicated 
with  admiration  of  Guise,  and  strongly  prejudiced 
against  their  king,  whose  intentions  had  become 
suspicious  to  them,  took  to  arms,  and  obliged  Henry 
to  fly  for  his  safety.  That  prince,  dissembling  his 
resentment,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
league;  and  having  conferred  many  high  offices  on 
Guisf-  and  his  partisans,  summoned  an  assembly  of 
me  states  at  Blois,  on  pretence  of  finding  expedients 
to  support  the  intended  war  against  the  Hugonots. 
The  various  scenes  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  which 
had  been  exhibited  in  France,  had  justly  begotten 
a  mutual  diffidence  among  all  parties ;  yet  Guise, 
trusting  more  to  the  timidity  than  honour  of  the 
king,  rashly  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  expected,  by  the  ascendant  of  his  own 
genius,  to  make  him  submit  to  all  his  exorbitant 
pretensions.  Henry,  though  of  an  easy  disposition, 
not  steady  to  his  resolutions,  or  even  to  his  pro- 
mises, wanted  neither  courage  nor  capacity ;  and 
finding  all  his  subtleties  eluded  by  the  vigour  of 
Guise,  and  even  his  throne  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent danger,  he  embraced  more  violent  counsels 
than  were  natural  to  him,  and  ordered  that  prince 
and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Guise,  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  his  palace. 

This  cruel  execution,  which  the  necessity  of  it 
alone  could  excuse,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
author,  and  seemed  at  first  to  plunge  him  into  greater 
dangers  than  those  which  he  sought  to  avoid  by  taking 
vengeance  on  his  enemy.  The  partisans  of  the 
league  were  inflamed  with  the  utmost  rage  against 
him :  the  populace  every  where,  particularly  at 
Paris,  renounced  allegiance  to  him  :  the  ecclesiastics 
and  the  preachers  filled  all  places  with  execrations 
against  his  name  :  and  the  most  powerful  cities,  and 
most  opulent  provinces,  appeared  to  combine  in  a 
resolution,  either  of  renouncing  monarchy,  or  of 
changing  their  monarch.  Henry,  finding  slender 
resources  among  his  catholic  subjects,  was  con- 
strained to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Hu- 
gonots and  the  king  of  Navarre:  he  enlisted  large 
bodies  of  Swiss  infantry  and  German  cavalry  :  and 
being  still  supported  by  his  chief  nobility,  he  assem- 
bled by  all  these  means  an  army  of  near  forty 
thousand  men,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
ready  to  crush  the  league,  and  subdue  all  his  ene- 
mies. The  desperate  resolution  of  one  man  di- 
verted the  course  of  these  great  events.  Jaques 
Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  inflamed  by  that  bloody 
spirit  of  bigotry  which  distinguishes  this  century, 
aud  a  great  part  of  the  following,  beyond  all  ages  of 
the  world,  embraced  the  resolution  of  sacrificing 
his  own  life,  in  order  to  save  the  church  from  the 
persecutions  of  a  heretical  tyrant;  and  being  ad- 
mitted, under  some  pretext,  to  the  king's  presence, 
he  gave  that  prince  a  mortal  wound,  and  was  im- 
mediately put  to  death  by  the  courtiers,  who  hastily 
revenged  the  murder  of  their  sovereign.  This 
memorable  incident  happened  on  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, 1589. 

The  king  of  Navarre,  next  heir  to  the  crown,  as- 
sumed the  government  by  the  title  of  Henry  IV., 
but  succeeded  to  much  greater  difficulties  than  those 
which  surrounded  his  predecessor.  The  prejudices 
entertained  against  his  religion  made  a  great  part 
of  the  nobility  immediately  desert  !iim ;  and  it  was 
only  by  his  promise  of  hearkening  to  conferences 
and  instruction,  that  he  could  engage  any  of  the 
catholics  to  adhere  to  his  undoubted  title.  The 
If'Afue,  governed  ly  the  auke  of  Mayenne,  brother 


to  Guise,  gathered  new  force  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain 
entertained  views,  either  of  dismembering  the  French 
monarchy,  or  of  annexing  the  whole  to  his  own  do 
minions.  In  these  distressful  circumstances  Henry 
addressed  himself  to  Elizabeth,  and  found  her  well 
disposed  to  contribute  to  his  assistance,  aud  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  the  catholic  league,  and  of 
Philip,  her  inveterate  and  dangerous  enemies.  To 
prevent  the  desertion  of  his  Swiss  and  German 
auxiliaries,  she  made  him  a  present  of  twenty- two 
thousand  pounds ;  a  greater  sum  than,  as  he  declared 
he  had  ever  seen  before  :  and  she  sent  him  a  rein 
forcement  of  four  thousand  men,  under  Lord  Wil 
loughby,  an  officer  of  reputation,  who  joined  the 
French  at  Dieppe.  Strengthened  by  these  supplies, 
Henry  marched  directly  to  Paris ;  aud  having  taken 
the  suburbs  sword  in  hand,  he  abandoned  them  to 
be  pillaged  by  his  soldiers.  He  employed  this  body 
of  English  in  many  other  enterprises;  and  still 
found  reason  to  praise  their  courage  and  fidelity. 
The  time  of  their  service  being  elapsed,  he  dis- 
missed them  with  many  high  commendations.  Sir 
William  Drury,  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville,  and  Sir 
John  Boroughs  acquired  reputation  in  this  cam- 
paign, and  revived  in  France  the  ancient  fame  of 
English  valour. 

The  army,  which  Henry  next  campaign  led  into 
the  field,  was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  league  ; 
but  as  it  was  composed  of  the  chief  nobility  of 
France,  he  feared  not  to  encounter  his  enemies  in 
a  pitched  battle  at  Yvree,  and  he  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  them.  This  success  enabled  him  to 
blockade  Paris,  and  he  reduced  that  capital  to  the 
last  extremity  of  famine  :  when  the  duke  of  Parma, 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  Philip,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  league,  and  obliged  Henry  to  raise  the 
blockade.  Having  performed  this  important  service, 
he  retreated  to  the  Low  Countries  ;  and,  by  his  con- 
summate skill  in  the  art  of  war,  performed  these 
long  marches  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  af 
fording  the  French  monarch  that  opportunity  which 
he  sought,  of  giving  him  battle,  or  so  much  as  once 
putting  his  army  in  disorder.  The  only  loss  which 
he  sustained  was  in  the  Low  Countries;  where 
Prince  Maurice  took  advantage  of  his  absence,  and 
recovered  some  places  which  the  duke  of  Parma  had 
formerly  conquered  from  the  States. 

This  year  the  nation  suffered  a  great  loss,  by  the 
death  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  secretary  of  state ; 
a  man  equally  celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  his 
integrity.  He  had  passed  through  many  employ- 
ments, had  been  very  frugal  in  his  expense,  yet 
died  so  poor,  that  his  family  was  obliged  to  give 
him  a  private  burial.  He  left  only  one  daughter, 
first  married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  lastly 
to  the  earl  of  Clanricarde  of  Ireland.  The  same 
year  died  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  queen  in  several  embassies  to  Scot- 
land :  as  did  also  the  earl  of  Warwick,  elder  brother 
to  Leicester. 

The  situation  of  Henry's  affairs,  though  promising, 
was  not  so  well  advanced  or  established  as  to  make 
the  queen  discontinue  her  succours,  and  she  was 
still  more  confirmed  in  the  resolution  of  supporting 
him  by  some  advantages  gained  by  the  king  of 
Spain.  The  duke  of  Mercoeur,  governor  of  Britanny, 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  had  declared  for 
the  league  ;  and  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by 
Henry's  forces,  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to 
secure  himself,  to  introduce  some  Spanish  troops 
into  the  sea-port  towns  of  that  province.    Elizabeth 
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was  alarmed  at  the  danger ;  and  forcsa.T,  that  the 
Spaniards,  besides  infesting  the  Kni;lish  commerce 
by  i)rivateers,  mi^ht  employ  these  liarbours  as  the 
seat  of  their  naval  preparations,  and  might  more 
easily  from  that  vicinity  -than  from  Spain  or  Po  - 
tugal,  project  an  invasion  of  England.  She  con- 
cluded, therefore,  a  new  treaty  with  Henry,  in 
which  she  engaged  to  send  over  three  thousand 
men,  to  be  employed  in  the  reduction  of  Britanny, 
and  she  stipulated  that  her  charges  should,  in  a 
twelvemonth,  or  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  expelled, 
be  refunded  her.  These  forces  were  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  under  him  by  his  brother 
Henry,  and  by  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Roger  Wil- 
liams was  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  which  gar- 
risoned Dieppe:  and  a  squadron  of  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Palmer,  lay  upon  the  coast 
of  France,  and  intercepted  all  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Spaniards  or  the  leaguers. 

The  operations  of  war  can  very  little  be  regulated 
beforehand  by  any  treaty  or  agreement;  and  Henry, 
who  found  it  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  projected 
enterprise  against  Britanny,  persuaded  the  English 
commanders  to  join  his  army,  and  to  take  a  share  in 
the  hostilities  which  he  carried  into  Picardy.  Not- 
withstanding the  disgust  which  Elizabeth  received 
from  this  disappointment,  he  laid  before  her  a  plan 
fbr  expelling  the  leaguers  from  Normandy,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  send  over  a  new  body  of  four  thousand 
men  to  assist  him  in  that  enterprise.  The  earl  of 
Essex  was  appointed  general  of  these  forces ;  a 
young  nobleman,  who,  by  many  exterior  accom- 
plishments, and  still  more  real  merit,  was  daily  ad- 
vancing in  f;ivour  with  Elizabeth,  and  seemed  to 
occupy  that  place  in  her  affections  which  Leicester, 
now  deceased,  had  so  long  enjoyed. 

"  Lajtitia,"  says  Lingard,  "  the  dowager-countess 
of  Essex,  had  married  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  in- 
troduced her  son,  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  the  queen. 
His  youth,  and  address,  and  spirit  soon  captivated 
Elizabeth.  She  made  him  master  of  the  horse  ;  on 
the  a])pearance  of  the  Armada,  she  appointed  him 
{he  was  then  almost  twenty-one  years  old)  to  the 
important  office  of  captain-general  of  the  cavalry  ; 
and  when  she  visited  the  camp,  ostentatiously  dis- 
played her  fondness  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army, 
and  honoured  him  for  his  bloodless  services  with  the 
order  of  the  garter.  On  the  death  of  Leicester  he 
succeeded  to  the  post  of  prime  favourite  ;  the  queen 
required  his  constant  attendance  at  court;  and  her 
indulgence  of  his  caprice,  cherished  and  strengthened 
his  pa>sions." 

Essex,  impatient  for  military  fame,  was  extremely 
uneasy  to  lie  some  time  at  Dieppe  unemployed  ;  and 
had  not  the  orders  which  he  received  from  his  mis- 
tress been  so  positive,  he  would  gladly  have  ac- 
cepted of  Henry's  invitation,  and  have  marched  to 
join  the  French  army  now  in  Champagne.  This 
plan  of  operations  was  also  proposed  to  Eli/.abeth  by 
the  French  ambassador;  but  she  rejected  it  with 
great  displeasure  ;  and  she  threatened  immediately 
to  recall  her  troop*,  if  Henry  should  jiersevere  any 
loneer  in  his  present  practice,  of  bn^aking  all  con- 
cert with  her,  and  attendiujj  to  nothing  but  his  own 
iuterots.  Urged  by  these  iiiotives,  the  French  king 
at  lart  led  hin  army  into  Normandy,  and  laid  siege 
to  Uouen,  which  he  reduced  to  great  dillicuities. 
But  the  league,  unable  of  themselves  to  lake  the 
field  against  him,  had  again  recourse  to  the  duke  of 
I'arma,  who  received  orders  to  march  to  their  relief. 
H«  executed  this  enterprise  with  his  usual  abilities 
Ud  success;  and,  for  the  present   frustrated  all  the 


projects  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth.  This  princess,  who 
kept  still  in  view  the  interests  of  her  own  kingdom 
in  all  her  foreign  transactions,  was  impatient  unUer 
these  disappointments,  blamed  Henry  for  his  negli- 
gence in  the  execution  of  treaties,  and  complained 
that  the  English  forces  were  thrust  foremost  in  every 
hazardous  enterprise.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
their  own  ardent  courage,  and  their  desire  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  in  so  celebrated  a  theatre  of 
war,  were  the  causes  why  they  so  often  enjoyed  this 
perilous  honour. 

Notwitlistanding  the  indifferent  success  of  former 
enterprises,  the  queen  was  sensible  how  necessary 
it  was  to  support  Henry  against  the  league  and  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  she  formed  a  new  treaty  with  him, 
in  which  they  agreed  never  to  make  peace  with 
Philip  but  by  common  consent;  she  promised  to  send 
him  a  new  supply  of  four  thousand  men;  and  .'le  sti- 
pulated to  repay  her  charges  in  a  twelvemonth,  to 
employ  these  forces,  joined  to  a  body  of  French 
troops,  in  an  expedition  against  Britanny,  and  to 
consign  into  her  hands  a  sea-port  town  of  that  pro- 
vince, for  a  retreat  to  the  English.  Henry  knew 
the  impossibility  of  executing  some  of  these  articles, 
and  the  imprudence  of  fulfilling  others ;  but  fimiing 
them  rigidly  insisted  on  by  Elizabeth,  he  accepted 
of  her  succours,  and  trusted  that  he  might  easily,  on 
some  pretence,  be  able  to  excuse  his  failure  in  exe- 
cuting his  part  of  the  treaty.  This  campaign  was 
the  least  successful  of  all  those  which  he  had  yet 
carried  on  against  the  league. 

During  these  military  operations  in  France, 
Elizabeth  employed  ner  naval  power  against  Philip, 
and  endeavoured  to  intercept  his  West  Indian  trea- 
sures, the  source  of  that  greatness  which  rendered 
him  so  formidable  to  all  his  neighbours.  She  sent 
a  s(i'iadrou  of  seven  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Thomas  Howard  for  this  service  ;  but  the  king 
of  Spain,  informed  of  her  purpose,  fitted  out  a  great 
force  of  fifty-five  sail,  and  dispatched  them  to  escort 
the  Indian  fleet.  They  fell  in  with  the  English 
squadron ;  and,  by  the  courageous  ob.stinacy  of  Sir 
Richard  Grcnville,  the  vice-admiral,  who  refused  to 
make  his  escape  by  flight,  they  took  one  vessel,  the 
first  English  ship  of  war  that  had  yet  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniaid.  The  rest  of  the  squadron 
returned  safely  into  England  ;  frustrated  of  their  ex- 
pectations, but  pleasing  themselves  with  the  idea 
that  their  attempt  had  not  been  altogether  fruitless 
in  hurting  the  enemy. 

This  action  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville  is  so  singular 
as  to  merit  a  more  particular  relation.  He  was  en- 
gaged alone  with  the  whole  Spanish  fleet  of  fifty 
three  sail,  which  had  ten  thousand  men  on  board; 
an<l  from  the  time  the  fight  began,  which  was  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  break  of  day  next 
morning,  he  repulsed  the  enemy  fifteen  times, 
though  they  continually  shifted  their  vessels,  and 
boar'led  with  fresh  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
action  he  himself  received  a  wound  ;  but  he  conti- 
nued doing  his  duty  above  deck  till  eleven  at  night, 
when  receiving  a  fresh  wound,  he  was  carried  down 
to  be  dressed.  During  this  operation  he  received  a 
I  shot  in  the  head,  and  th<;  surgeon  was  killed  by  his 
side.  The  English  began  now  to  want  powder;  all 
their  small  aims  were  broken  or  become  useless  :  oi 
this  number,  which  were  but  a  hunrlred  and  three  at 
lirst,  for'.y  were  killed,  anil  almost  all  the  rest 
wounded;  their  masts  were  beat  overboard,  tiieir 
tackle  cut  in  pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  hulk  left, 
unable  to  move  one  way  or  otiier.  In  this  situation 
Sir  RiclHird  proposed  to  the  ship'e  company,  to  trust  | 
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to  the  mercy  of  God,  not  to  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  to  destroy  the  ship  with  themselves,  rather  thau 
yield  to  the  enemy.  The  master  gunner,  and  many 
of  the  seamen,  agreed  to  this  desperate  resolution ; 
but  others  opposed  it,  and  obliged  Grenville  to  sur- 
render himself  prisoner.  He  died  a  few  days  after; 
and  his  last  words  were  :  "  Here  die  I,  Richard 
Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet  mind  ;  for  that  I 
have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do, 
fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour ; 
my  soul  willingly  departing  from  this  body,  leaving 
behind  the  lasting  fame  of  having  behaved  as  every 
valiant  soldier  is  in  his  duty  bound  to  do."  The 
Spaniards  lost  in  this  sharp,  though  unequal  action, 
four  ships,  and  about  a  thousand  men.  And  Gren- 
ville's  vessel  perished  soon  after  with  two  hundred 
Spaniards  in  her. 

The  Indian  fleet  had  been  so  long  detained  in  the 
Havanna  from  the  fear  of  the  English,  that  they 
were  obliged  at  last  to  set  sail  in  an  improper  sea- 
son, and  most  of  them  perished  by  shipwreck,  ere 
they  reached  the  Spanish  harbours.  The  earl  of 
Cumberland  made  a  like  successful  enterprise 
against  the  Spanish  trade.  He  carried  out  one  ship 
of  the  queen's,  and  seven  others  equipped  at  his  own 
e.'cpense  ;  but  the  prizes  which  he  made  did  not 
compensate  the  charges. 

The  spirit  of  these  expensive  and  hazardous  ad- 
ventures was  very  prevalent  in  England.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  who  had  enjoyed  great  favour  with  the 
queen,  finding  his  interest  decline,  determined  to 
recover  her  good  graces  by  some  important  under- 
taking ;  and  as  his  reputation  was  high  among  his 
countrymen,  he  persuaded  great  numbers  to  engage 
wiih  him  as  volunteers  in  an  attempt  on  the  West 
Indies.  The  fleet  was  detained  so  long  in  the 
Channel  by  contrary  winds,  that  the  season  was 
lost :  Raleigh  was  recalled  by  the  queen  :  Sir  Mar- 
tin Forbisher  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  made 
a  privateering  voyage  against  the  Spaniards.  He 
took  one  rich  carrack  near  the  island  of  Flores,  and 
destroyed  another.  About  the  same  time  Thomas 
White,  a  Londoner,  took  two  Spanish  ships,  which 
besides  fourteen  hundred  chests  of  quicksilver,  con- 
tained above  two  millions  of  bulls  for  indulgences  ; 
a  commodity  useless  to  the  English,  but  which  had 
cost  the  king  of  Spain  three  hundred  thousand 
florins,  and  would  have  been  sold  by  him  in  the  In- 
dies for  five  millions. 

This  war  did  great  damage  to  Spain  ;  but  it  was 
attended  with  considerable  expense  to  England; 
and  Elizabeth's  ministers  computed,  that  since  the 
commencement  of  it,  she  had  spent  in  Flanders  and 
France,  and  on  her  naval  expeditions,  above  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  a  charge 
which,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  frugality,  was 
too  burthensome  for  her  narrow  revenues  to  support. 
She  summoned  therefore  a  parliament  in  order  to 
obtain  supply  :  but  she  either  thought  her  authority 
so  established  that  she  needed  to  make  no  conces- 
sions in  return,  or  she  rated  her  power  and  preroga- 
tive above  money :  for  there  never  was  any  parlia- 
ment whom  she  treated  in  a  more  haughty  manner, 
ivhom  she  made  more  sensible  of  their  own  weak- 
ness, or  whose  privileges  she  more  openly  violated. 
When  the  speaker.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  made  the 
three  usual  requests,  of  freedom  from  arrests,  of  ac- 
cess to  her  person,  and  of  liberty  of  speech,  she  re- 
plied to  him  by  the  mouth  of  Puckering,  lord-keeper, 
that  libertv  of  speech  was  granted  to  the  commons, 
but  they  must  know  what  liberty  they  were  entitled 
to ;  net  a  liberty  for  every  one  to  speak  what  he 


listeth,  or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter;  their 
privilege  extended  no  further  than  a  liberty  of  Aye 
or  No:  that  she  enjoined  the  speaker,  if '  he  per- 
ceived any  idle  heads  so  negligent  of  their  own 
safety  as  to  attempt  reforming  the  church,  or  inno- 
vating in  the  commonwealth,  that  he  should  refuse 
the  bills  exhibited  for  that  purpose  till  they  were 
examined  by  such  as  were  fitter  to  consider  of  these 
things,  and  could  better  judge  of  them :  that  she 
would  not  impeach  the  freedom  of  their  persons ; 
but  they  must  beware  lest,  under  colour  of  this  pri- 
vilege, they  imagined  that  any  neglect  of  their  duty 
could  be  covered  or  protected  :  and  that  she  would 
not  refuse  them  access  to  her  person,  provided  it 
were  upon  urgent  and  weighty  causes,  and  at  times 
convenient,  and  when  she  might  have  leisure  from 
other  important  affairs  of  the  realm. 

Notwithstanding  the  menacing  and  contemptuous 
air  of  this  speech,  the  intrepid  and  indefatigable 
Peter  Wentworth,  not  discouraged  by  his  former 
ill  success,  ventured  to  transgress  the  imperial  or- 
ders of  Elizabeth.  He  presented  to  the  lord-keeper 
a  petition,  in  which  he  desired  the  upper  house  to  join 
with  the  lower  in  a  supplication  to  her  majesty  for 
entailing  the  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  he  declared 
that  he  had  a  bill  ready  prepared  for  that  purpose. 
This  method  of  proceeding  was  sufficiently  respectful 
and  cautious  ;  but  the  subject  was  always  extremely 
disagreeable  to  the  queen,  and  what  she  had  ex- 
pressly prohibited  any  one  from  meddling  with : 
she  sent  Wentworth  immediately  to  the  Tower,  com- 
mitted Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  who  had  seconded  him, 
to  the  Fleet-prison,  together  with  Stevens  and 
Welsh,  two  members  to  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  com- 
municated his  intention.  About  a  fortnight  after, 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  house,  to  petition  the 
queen  for  the  release  of  these  members  ;  but  it  was 
answered  by  all  the  privy-councillors  there  present, 
that  her  majesty  had  committed  them  for  causes 
best  known  to  herself,  and  that  to  press  her  on  that 
head  would  only  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  the  gen- 
tlemen whom  they  meant  to  serve  :  she  would  re- 
lease them  whenever  she  thought  proper,  and  would 
be  better  pleased  to  do  it  other  own  proper  motion, 
than  from  their  suggestion.  The  house  willingly 
acquiesced  in  this  reasoning. 

So  arbitrary  an  act,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  might  well  repress  all  further  attempts  for 
freedom  :  but  the  religious  zeal  of  the  puritans  was 
not  so  easily  restrained;  and  it  inspired  a  courage 
which  no  human  motive  was  able  to  surmount. 
Morrice,  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  and  attorney  of 
the  court  of  wards,  made  a  motion  for  redressing 
the  abuses  in  the  bishops'  courts,  but  above  all,  in 
the  high  commission  ;  where  subscriptions,  he  said, 
were  exacted  to  articles  at  the  pleasure  of  the  pre- 
lates ;  where  oaths  were  imposed,  obliging  persons 
to  answer  to  all  q\iestions  without  distinction,  even 
though  they  should  tend  to  their  own  condemnation; 
and  where  every  one  who  refused  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  commissioners  was  imprisoned,  without  relief 
or  remedy.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  some 
members  :  but  the  ministers  and  privy-councillors 
opposed  it,  and  foretold  the  consequences  which 
ensued.  The  queen  sent  for  the  speaker;  and  after 
requiring  him  to  deliver  to  her  Morrice's  bill,  she 
told  him  that  it  was  in  her  power  to  call  parliaments, 
in  her  power  to  dissolve  them,  in  her  power  to  give 
assent  or  dissent  to  any  determination  which  they 
should  form :  that  her  purpose  in  summoning  this 
parliament  was  twotbld,  to  have  laws  enacted  for 
the  further  enforcement  of  uniformity  in  religion, 
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and  to  provide  for  the  dcl'puco  of  the  uatiuu  against 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Spain :  that  these  two 
points  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  object  of  their  de- 
Lberatious  :  she  had  enjoined  them  already  by  the 
mouth  of  the  lord-keeper,  to  meddle  neither  with 
matters  of  state  nor  religion :  and  she  wondered  how 
any  one  could  be  so  assuming  as  to  attempt  a  sub- 
ject so  expressly  contrary  to  her  prohibition:  that 
she  was  highly  offended  with  this  presumption  ;  and 
took  the  present  opportunity  to  reiterate  the  com- 
mands given  by  the  keeper,  and  to  require  that  no 
bill,  regarding  either  state  affairs,  or  rel'orraatiou  in 
causes  ecclesiastical,  be  exhibited  in  the  house  :  and 
that,  in  particular,  she  charged  the  speaker  upon 
his  allegiance,  if  any  such  bills  were  offered,  abso- 
lutely to  refuse  them  a  reading,  and  not  so  much  as 
permit  them  to  be  debated  by  the  members.  This 
command  from  the  queen  was  submitted  to  without 
further  question.  Jlorrice  was  seized  in  the  house 
itself  by  a  serjeant-at-arms,  discharged  from  his 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  incapacitated  from 
any  practice  in  his  profession  as  a  comiuou  lawyer, 
and  kept  some  years  prisoner  in  Tilbury-castle. 

The  queen  having  thus  expressly  pointed  out 
both  what  the  house  should  and  should  not  do,  the 
commons  were  as  obsequious  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  of  her  injunctions.  They  passed  a  law  against 
recusants;  sucn  a  law  as  was  suited  to  the  severe 
character  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  the  persecuting  spirit 
of  the  age.  It  was  entitled,  "  An  act  to  retain  her 
majesty's  subjects  in  their  due  obedience;"  and  was 
meant,  as  the  preamble  declares,  to  obviate  such 
inconveniences  and  perils  as  might  grow  from  the 
wicked  practices  of  seditious  sectaries  and  disloyal 
persons :  for  these  two  species  of  criminals  were 
always,  at  that  time,  confounded  together,  as  equally 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  society.  It  was  enacted, 
that  any  person  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
obstinately  refused  during  the  space  of  a  month  to 
attend  public  worship,  should  be  committed  to 
prison;  that  if  after  being  condemned  for  this 
offence,  he  persist  three  months  in  his  refusal,  he 
must  abjure  the  realm ;  and  that  if  he  either  refuse 
this  condition,  or  return  after  banishment,  he  should 
suffer  capitally  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
This  law  bore  equally  hard  upon  the  puritans  and 
upon  the  catholics;  and,  had  it  not  been  imposed 
by  the  queen's  authority,  was  certainly,  in  that  re- 
spect, much  contrary  to  the  private  sentiments  and 
inclinations  of  the  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Very  little  opposition,  however,  appears 
there  to  have  been  openly  made  to  it.  After  en- 
acting this  statute,  the  clergy,  in  order  to  remove  the 
odium  from  themselves,  often  took  care  that  recu- 
sants should  be  tried  by  the  civil  judges  at  the 
assizes,  rather  than  by  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners. 

The  expenses  of  the  war  with  Spain  having  re- 
duced the  queen  to  great  difficulties,  the  grant  of 
subsidies  seems  to  have  been  the  most  important 
business  of  this  parliament;  and  it  was  a  signal 
proof  of  the  high  spirit  of  Elizabeth  that,  while 
conscious  of  a  present  depcndance  on  the  commons, 
she  opened  the  session  with  the  most  haughty  treat- 
ment of  them,  and  covered  her  weakness  under 
such  a  lofty  a|ipearancc  of  superiority.  The  com- 
mons rcadiiy  voted  two  subsidies  and  four-fifteenths  ; 
but  this  sum  not  ajtpcaring  sufficient  to  tlic  court, 
an  UDUiual  expedient  was  fallen  upon  to  induce 
Ihcm  to  make  an  enlargement  in  their  concessions. 
The  p*!ers  informed  the  commons  in  a  conference, 
tlial  ihcjf  could   not  give  their  i»»*eiit  to  the  supply 


voted,  thinking  it  too  small  for  the  queen's  occa- 
sions: they  therefore  proposed  a  grant  of  three  sub- 
sidies and  sis-iiftcenths;  and  desired  a  further 
conference  in  order  to  persuade  the  commons  to 
agree  to  this  measure.  The  commons,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  beginning  bills  of  subsidy, 
took  offence  at  this  procedure  of  the  lords,  and  at 
first  absolutely  rejected  the  proposal :  but  being 
afraid,  on  reflection,  that  they  had  by  this  refusal 
given  offence  to  tlieir  superiors,  they  both  agreed 
to  the  conference,  and  afterwards  voted  the  addi- 
tional subsidy. 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  this  unusual  conces- 
sion of  the  commons,  ended  the  session  with  a 
speech,  containing  some  reprimands  to  them,  and 
full  of  the  same  high  pretensions  which  she  had 
assumed  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament.  She 
took  notice,  by  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  that  cer- 
tain members  spent  more  time  tlian  was  necessary, 
by  indulging  themselves  in  harangues  and  reason- 
ings :  and  she  expressed  her  displeasure  on  account 
of  their  not  paying  due  reverence  to  privy-council- 
lors, "  who,"  she  told  them,  "  were  not  to  be  ac- 
counted as  common  knights  and  burgesses  of  the 
house,  who  are  counsellors  but  during  the  parlia- 
ment :  whereas  the  others  are  standing  counsellors, 
and  for  their  wisdom  and  great  service  are  called  to 
the  council  of  the  state."  The  queen  also,  in  her 
own  person,  made  the  parliament  a  spirited  ha- 
rangue ;  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  justice  and 
moderation  of  her  government,  expressed  the  small 
ambition  she  had  ever  entertained  of  making  con- 
quests, displayed  the  just  grounds  of  her  quarrel 
with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  discovered  how  little 
she  apprehended  the  power  of  that  monarch,  even 
though  he  should  make  a  greater  effort  against  her 
than  that  of  his  invincible  Armada.  "  But  I  am 
informed,"  added  she,  "  that  when  he  attempted 
this  last  invasion,  some  upon  the  sea-coast  forsook 
their  towns,  fled  up  higher  into  the  country,  and 
left  all  naked  and  exposed  to  his  entrance :  but  I 
swear  unto  you,  by  God,  if  I  knew  those  persons,  or 
may  know  of  any  that  shall  do  so  hereafter,  I  will 
make  them  feel  what  it  is  to  be  so  fearful  in  so 
urgent  a  cause."  By  this  menace,  she  probably 
gave  the  people  to  understand,  that  she  would  exe- 
cute martial  law  upon  such  cowards:  for  there  was 
no  statute  by  which  a  man  could  be  punished  for 
changing  his  place  of  abode. 

The  king  of  Erance,  though  he  had  hitherto  made 
war  on  the  league  with  great  bravery  and  reputa- 
tion, though  he  had  this  cami)aign  gained  consider- 
able advantages  over  them,  and  tliough  he  was 
assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  English  under 
Norris,  who  carried  hoslilities  into  the  heart  of 
Britanuy,  was  become  sensible,  that  he  never  could 
by  force  of  arms  alone  render  himself  master  of  his 
kingdom.  The  nearer  he  seemed  by  his  military 
successes  to  approach  to  a  full  possession  of  the 
throne,  the  more  discontent  and  jealousy  arose 
among  those  Romanists  who  adhered  to  him  ;  and 
a  ])arty  was  formed  in  his  own  court  to  elect  some 
catholic  monarch  of  the  royal  blood,  if  Henry  should 
any  longer  refuse  to  satisfy  them  by  declaring  his 
conversion.  This  excellent  prince  was  far  from 
being  a  bigot  to  his  sect;  and  as  he  deemed  these 
theological  disputes  entirely  subordinate  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  he  had  secretly  detoriniiied  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  come  some  time  or  other  to  the  resolu- 
tion required  of  him.  He  had  found  on  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  that  ihe  Hugonots  who  formed 
the  bravest  and  most  faithful  part  of  his  army,  were 
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such  determined  zealots,  that  if  he  had  at  that  time 
abjured  their  faith,  they  would  instantly  have  aban- 
doned him  to  the  pretensions  and  usurpations  of  the 
catholics.  The  more  bigoted  catholics,  he  knew, 
particularly  those  of  the  league,  had  entertained 
such  an  insurmountable  prejudice  against  his  per- 
son, and  diffidence  of  his  sincerity,  that  even  his 
abjuration  would  not  reconcile  them  to  his  title; 
and  he  must  either  expect  to  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  throne,  or  be  admitted  to  it  on  such  terms 
as  would  leave  him  little  more  than  the  mere  sha- 
dow of  royalty.  In  this  delicate  situation  he  had 
resolved  to  temporize  ;  to  retain  the  hugonots  by 
continuing  in  the  profession  of  their  religion ;  to 
gain  the  moderate  catholics  by  giving  them  hopes 
of  his  conversion  ;  to  attach  both  to  his  person  by 
conduct  and  success ;  and  he  hoped  either  that  the 
animosity  arising  from  war  against  the  league, 
would  make  them  drop  gradually  the  question  of 
religion,  or  that  he  might  in  time,  after  some  vic- 
tories over  his  enemies  and  some  conferences  with 
divines,  make  finallv,  with  more  decency  and  dig- 
nity, that  abjuration,  which  must  have  appeared  at 
first  mean  as  well  as  suspicious  to  both  parties. 

When  the  people  are  attached  to  any  theological 
tenets,  mei'ely  from  a  general  persuasion  or  prepos- 
session, thev  are  easilv  induced  bv  any  motive  or 
authority  to  change  their  faith  in  these  mysterious 
srit)jccts  ;  as  apjiears  from  the  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  during  some  reigns,  usually  embraced, 
without  scruple,  the  still  varying  religion  of  their 
sovereigns.  But  the  French  nation,  where  prin- 
ciples had  so  long  been  displayed  as  the  badges  of 
faction,  and  where  each  party  had  fortified  its  be- 
lief by  an  animosity  against  the  other,  were  not 
found  so  pliable  or  inconstant;  and  Henry  was  at 
last  convinced,  that  the  catholics  of  his  party  would 
entirely  abandon  him,  if  he  gave  them  not  imme- 
diate satisfaction  in  this  particular.  The  Hugonots 
also,  taught  by  experience,  clearly  saw  that  his  de- 
sertion of  them  was  become  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  public  settlement :  and  so  general  was  this 
persuasion  among  them,  that,  as  the  duke  of  Sully 
pretends,  even  the  divines  of  that  party  purposely 
allowed  themselves  to  be  worsted  in  the  disputes 
and  conferences  ;  that  the  king  might  more  readily 
be  convinced  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause,  and 
might  more  cordially  and  sincerely,  at  least  more 
decently,  embrace  the  religion  which  it  was  so  much 
his  interest  to  believe.  If  this  self-denial  in  so 
tender  a  point  should  appear  incredible  and  super- 
natural in  theologians,  it  will  at  least  be  thought 
very  natural,  that  a  prince  so  little  instructed  in 
these  matters  as  Henry,  and  desirous  to  preserve  his 
sincerity,  should  insensibly  bend  his  opinion  to  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs,  and  should  believe  that 
party  to  have  the  best  arguments  who  could  alone 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  kingdom.  All  circum- 
itances,  therefore,  being  prepared  for  this  great 
event,  that  monarch  renounced  the  protestant  re- 
ligion, and  was  solemnly  received  by  the  French 
prelates  of  his  party,  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 

Elizabeth,  who  was  herself  attached  lo  the  pro- 
testants,  chiefly  by  her  interests  and  the  circum- 
stances of  her  birth,  ana  who  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained some  propensity  during  her  whole  life  to  the 
catholic  superstition,  at  least  to  the  ancient  ceremo- 
nies, yet  pretended  to  be  extremely  displeased  with 
this  abjuration  of  Henry ;  and  she  wrote  him  an 
angry  letter  reproaching  him  with  this  interested 
change  of  his  religion.  Sensible,  however,  that  the 
league  and  the  king  of  Spain   were  still  their  com- 


mon enemies,  she  hearkened  to  his  apologies ;  con- 
tinued her  succours  both  of  men  and  money;  and 
formed  a  new  treaty,  in  which  they  mutually  stipu- 
lated never  to  make  peace  but  by  common  agree- 
ment. 

The  intrigues  of  Spain  were  not  limited  to  France 
and  England  :  by  means  of  the  never-failing  pre- 
tence of  religion,  joined  to  the  influence  of  money, 
Philip  excited  new  disorders  in  Scotland,  and  gave 
fresh  alarms  to  Elizabeth.  George  Ker,  brother  to 
Lord  Newbottle,  had  been  taken,  while  he  was 
passing  secretly  into  Spain;  and  papers  were  found 
about  him,  by  which  a  dangerous  conspiracy  of 
some  catholic  noblemen  with  Philip  was  discovered. 
The  earls  of  Angus,  Errol,  and  Huntley,  the  heads 
of  three  potent  families,  had  entered  into  a  confede- 
racy with  the  Spanish  monarch  :  and  had  stipulated 
to  raise  all  their  forces ;  to  join  them  to  a  body  of 
Spanish  troops,  which  Philip  promised  to  send  into 
Scotland;  and  after  re-establishing  the  catholic  reli- 
gion in  that  kingdom,  to  march  with  their  united 
power  in  order  to  eff'ect  the  same  purpose  in  England. 
Graham  of  Fintry,  who  had  also  entered  into  this 
conspiracy,  was  taken,  arraigned,  and  executed. 
Elizabeth  sent  Lord  Borough  ambassador  into  Scot- 
land, and  exhorted  the  king  to  exercise  the  same 
severity  on  the  three  earls,  to  confiscate  their 
estates,  and  by  annexing  them  to  the  crown,  both 
increase  his  own  demesnes,  and  set  an  example  to 
all  his  subjects  of  the  dangers  attending  treason 
and  rebellion.  The  advice  was  certainly  rational, 
but  not  easy  to  be  executed  by  the  small  revenue 
and  limited  authority  of  James.  He  desired,  there- 
fore, some  supply  from  her  of  men  and  money  ;  hut 
though  she  had  reason  to  deem  the  prosecution  of  the 
three  popish  earls  a  common  cause,  she  never  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  grant  him  the  least  assistance. 
The  tenth  part  of  the  expense,  which  she  bestowed 
in  supporting  the  French  king,  and  the  States,  would 
have  sufficed  to  execute  this  purpose,  more  immedi- 
ately essential  to  her  security  :  but  she  seems  ever 
to  have  bore  some  degree  of  malignity  to  James, 
whom  she  hated  both  as  her  heir  and  as  the  sou  of 
Mary,  her  hated  rival  and  competitor. 

So  far  from  giving  James  assistance  to  prosecute 
the  catholic  conspirators,  the  queen  rather  contri- 
buted to  increase  his  inquietude,  by  countenancing 
the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a 
nobleman  descended  from  the  natural  swn  of  James  V. 
Bothwell  more  than  once  attempted  to  render  him 
self  master  of  the  king's  person  ;  and  being  expelled 
the  kingdom  for  these  traitorous  enterprises,  he  took 
shelter  in  England,  was  secretly  protected  by  the 
queen,  and  lurked  near  the  borders,  where  his  power 
lay,  with  a  view  of  still  committing  some  new  vio- 
lence. He  succeeded  at  last  in  an  attempt  on  the 
king;  and  by  the  mediation  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, imposed  dishonourable  terms  upon  that  prince  : 
but  James,  by  the  authority  of  the  convention  of 
states,  annulled  this  agreement  as  extorted  by  vio- 
lence; again  expelled  Bothwell ;  and  obliged  him  to 
take  shelter  in  England.  Elizabeth,  pretending 
ignorance  of  the  place  of  his  retreat,  never  executed 
the  treaties,  by  which  she  was  bound  to  deliver  up 
ail  rebels  and  fugitives  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
During  these  disorders,  increased  by  the  refractory 
disposition  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  prosecution  of 
the  catholic  earls  remained  in  suspense ;  but  at  last 
the  parliament  passed  an  act  of  attainder  against 
'hem,  and  the  king  prepared  himself  to  execute  it 
by  force  of  arms,  the  noblemen,  though  they  ob- 
tained a  victory  over  the  earl  of  Argjle,  who  acted 
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by  the  king's  commission,  found  themselves  hard 
pressed  by  James  himself,  and  a<;rocd  ou  certain 
terms  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Rothwell,  being  de- 
tected in  a  confederacy  with  them,  forfeited  the  fa- 
vour of  Elizabeth  ;  and  was  obliged  to  take  shelter 
first  in  France,  then  in  Italy,  where  he  died  some 
years  after  in  great  poverty. 

The  established  authority  of  the  queen  secured 
her  from  all  such  attempts  as  James  was  exposed  to 
from  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  subjects;  and 
her  enemies  found  no  other  means  of  giving  her  do- 
mestic disturbance  than  by  such  traitorous  and  per- 
fidious machinations  as  ended  in  their  own  disgrace, 
aud  in  the  ruin  of  their  criminal  instruments. 
Roderigo  Lopez,  a  Jew,  domestic  physician  to  the 
queen,  being  imprisoned  on  suspicion,  confessed 
that  he  had  received  a  bribe  to  poison  her  from  Fu- 
entes  aud  Ibarra,  who  had  succeeded  Parma,  lately 
deceased,  in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands ; 
but  he  maintained,  that  he  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  cheat  Philip  of  his  money,  and  never  meant 
to  fulfil  his  engagement.  He  was,  however,  e.xecutcd 
fc.r  the  conspiracy;  and  the  queen  complained  to 
Philip  of  these  dishonourable  attempts  of  his  minis- 
ters, but  could  obtain  no  satisfaction.  York  and 
Williams,  two  English  traitors,  were  afterwards 
executed  for  a  conspiracy  with  Ibarra,  equally 
atrocious. 

Instead  of  avenging  herself,  by  retaliating  in  a 
like  manner,  Elizabeth  sought  a  more  honourable 
vengeance,  by  supporting  the  king  of  France,  and 
assisting  him  in  finally  breaking  the  force  of  the 
league,  which,  after  the  conversion  of  that  monarch, 
went  daily  to  decay,  and  was  threatened  with  speedy 
ruin  and  dissolution.  Norris  commanded  the  En- 
glish forces  in  Brilanuy,  and  assisted  at  the  taking 
of  Morlai.x  Quiinpercorentin,  and  Brest,  towns  gar- 
risoned by  Spanish  forces.  In  every  action,  the 
English,  though  they  Lad  so  long  enjoyed  domestic 
peace,  discovered  a  strong  military  disposition  ;  and 
the  queen,  though  herself  a  heroine,  found  more  fre- 
quent occasion  to  reprove  her  generals  for  encou- 
raging their  temerity,  than  for  countenancing  their 
fear  or  caution  :  Sir  Martin  Frobishcr,  her  brave 
admiral,  perished  with  many  others  before  Brest. 
Morlaix  had  been  promised  to  the  English  for  a 
place  of  retreat;  but  the  duke  d'Aumout,  the  French 
general,  eluded  this  promise,  by  making  it  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  capitulation,  that  none  but  catholics 
should  be  admitted  into  that  city. 

Next  campaign,  the  French  king,  who  had  long 
carried  on  hostilities  with  Philip,  was  at  last  pro- 
voked, by  the  taking  of  Chatelet  and  Douilens,  and 
the  attack  of  Cambray,  to  declare  war  against  that 
monarch.  Elizabeth,  being  threatened  with  a  new 
invasion  in  England,  and  with  an  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  recalled  most  of  her  forces,  and  sent  Norris 
to  command  in  this  latter  kingdom.  F'inding  also, 
that  the  French  league  was  almost  entirely  dissolved, 
and  that  the  most  considerable  leaders  had  made  an 
accommodation  with  their  prince,  she  thought  that 
he  could  well  support  himself  by  his  own  force  and 
valour;  and  she  began  to  be  more  sparing  in  his 
I  cause  of  the  blood  and  treasure  of  her  subjects. 

.Some  disgusts  which  she  had  received  from  the 
Stales,  joined  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  frugal 
niiniikt'-r  Burleigh,  made  her  also  inclined  to  diminii-:!) 
her  charges  on  thai  side  ;  and  she  even  demanded 
by  her  aiiibaknadnr,  Sir  Thoiiias  Bodb-y,  to  be  reim- 
bursed all  the  monev  which  she  hail  expended  in 
supporting  iherii.  '1  he  Slates,  beiiides  alleging  tlio 
cuudilioDt  uf  the  treaty,   by  which   they   were   not 


bound  to  repay  her  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
l)leaded  their  present  poverty  and  distress,  the  great 
superiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  difficulty  in 
suppoiting  the  war  ;  much  more  in  saving  money 
to  discharge  their  encumbrances.  After  much  nego. 
tiation,  a  new  treaty  was  formed ;  by  which  the 
States  engaged  to  free  the  queen  immediately  from 
the  charge  of  the  English  auxiliaries,  computed  at 
forty  thousand  pounds  a- year;  to  pay  her  annually 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  some  years;  to  assist 
her  with  a  certain  number  of  ships  ;  and  to  conclude 
no  peace  or  treaty  without  her  consent.  They  also 
bound  themselves,  on  finishing  a  peace  with  Spain, 
to  pay  her  annually  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  four  years  ;  but  on  this  condition,  that 
the  payment  should  be  in  lieu  of  all  demands,  and 
that  they  should  be  supplied,  though  at  their  own 
charge,  with  a  body  of  four  thousand  auxiliaries  from 
England. 

The  queen  still  retained  in  her  hands  the  caution- 
ary towns,  which  were  a  great  check  on  the  rising 
power  of  the  States ;  and  she  committed  the  impor 
tant  trust  of  Flushing  to  Sir  Francis  Vere,  a  brave 
officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour 
in  the  Low  Countries.  She  gave  him  the  preference 
to  Essex,  who  expected  so  honourable  a  command  ; 
and  though  this  nobleman  was  daily  rising  both  in 
reputation  with  the  people,  and  favour  with  herself, 
the  queen,  who  was  comm.only  reserved  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  courtiers,  thought  proper  on  this 
occasion  to  give  him  a  refusal.  Sir  Thomas  Bas- 
kerville  was  sent  over  to  France  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  English,  with  which  Elizabeth,  by  a  new 
treaty  concluded  with  Henry,  engaged  to  supply 
that  prince.  Some  stipulations  for  mutual  assistance 
were  formed  by  the  treaty  ;  and  all  former  engage- 
ments were  renewed. 

This  body  of  English  were  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  French  king  ;  yet  did  Henry  esteem 
the  supply  of  considerable  advantage,  on  actov.ut  of 
the  great  reputation  acquired  by  the  Englisii,  in  so 
many  fortunate  enterprises  undertaken  against  the 
common  enemy.  In  the  great  battle  of  Tournholt, 
gained  this  campaign  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  En- 
glish auxiliaries  under  Sir  Francis  Vere  and  Sir 
Robert  Sydney  had  ac(iuircd  honour;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  that  day  was  universally  ascribed  to  their 
dis<:i()linc  and  valour. 

Though  Elizabeth,  at  a  considerable  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  made  war  against  Philip  in 
France  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  most  severe 
blows  which  she  gave  him  were  by  those  naval  en- 
terprises which  either  she  or  her  subjects  scarcely 
ever  intermitted  duiing  one  season.  In  l.^'J  1,  Ri- 
chard Hawkins,  son  of  Sir  John,  the  famous  navi- 
gator, procured  the  queen's  commission,  and  sailed 
with  three  ships  to  the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  :  but  his  voyage  jirovcd  unfortunate, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  coast  of 
Chili.  James  Lancaster  was  supplied  the  same 
year  with  three  ships  and  a  pinnace  by  the  mer- 
chants of  London  ;  and  was  more  fortunate  in  his 
adventure.  He  took  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  enemy; 
and  not  content  with  this  success,  he  made  an  attack 
on  PernaniLiico  in  Brazil,  where  he  kni'w  great 
treasures  were  at  that  time  lodged.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  shore  he  saw  it  lined  with  great  num- 
bers of  the  enemy;  but  nowise  daunted  at  this  ap- 
pearance, he  placed  the  stoutest  of  his  men  in 
boats,  and  ordered  them  to  row  with  such  violence 
on  the  landiiig-])lace  as  to  split  them  in  piec««.  By 
this  bold  action  he  both  deprived  his  men  of  all  re- 
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source  but  in  victory,  and  terrified  the  enemy,  who 
fled  after  a  short  resistance.  He  returned  home 
with  the  treasure  which  he  had  so  bravely  acquired. 
In  1595,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  anew  for- 
feited the  queen's  friendship  by  an  intrigue  with  a 
maid  of  honour,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  for  this  misdemeanor,  no  sooner  recovered 
his  liberty,  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  active  and 
enterprising  genius  to  attempt  some  great  action. 
The  success  of  the  first  Spanish  adventurers  against 
Me.xico  and  Peru  had  begotten  an  extreme  avidity 
in  Europe  ;  and  a  prepossession  universally  took 
place,  that  in  the  inland  parts  of  South  America, 
called  Guiana,  a  country  as  yet  undiscovered,  there 
were  mines  and  treasures  far  exceeding  any  which 
Cortes  or  Pizarro  had  met  with.  Raleigh,  whose 
turn  of  mind  was  somewhat  romantic  and  extra- 
vagant, undertook  at  his  own  charge  the  discovery 
of  this  wonderful  country.  Having  taken  the  small 
town  of  St.  Joseph  in  the  isle  of  Trinidado,  where 
he  found  no  riches,  he  left  his  ship,  and  sailed  up 
the  river  Oroonoko  in  pinnaces,  but  withou-t  meeting 
any  thing  to  answer  his  expectations.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  published  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
country. 

The  same  year.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John 
Hawkins  undertook  a  more  important  expedition 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  in  America ;  and 
they  carried  with  them  six  ships  of  the  queen's,  and 
twenty  more,  which  either  were  fitted  out  at  their 
own  charge,  or  were  furnished  them  by  private  ad- 
venturers. Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  land  forces,  which  they  carried 
on  board.  Their  first  design  was  to  attempt  Porto 
Rico,  where,  they  knew,  a  rich  carrack  was  at  that 
time  stationed;  but  as  they  had  not  preserved  the 
requj^^ite  secrecy,  a  pinnace,  having  strayed  from 
the  fleet,  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  and  betrayed 
the  intentions  of  the  English.  Preparations  were 
made  in  that  island  for  their  reception ;  and  the  En- 
glish fleet,  notwithstanding  the  brave  assault  which 
they  made  on  the  enemy,  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
Hawkins  soon  after  died  ;  and  Drake  pursued  his 
voyage  to  Nombre  di  Dios,  on  the  isthmus  of  Da- 
rien ;  where,  having  landed  his  men,  he  attempted 
to  pass  forward  to  Panama,  with  a  view  of  plunder- 
ing that  place,  or,  if  he  found  such  a  scheme  prac- 
ticable, of  keeping  and  fortifying  it.  But  he  met 
not  with  the  same  facility  which  had  attended  his 
iirst  enterprises  in  those  parts.  The  Spaniards, 
taught  by  experience,  had  every  where  fortified  the 
passes,  and  had  stationed  troops  iu  the  woods  ;  who 
so  infested  the  English  by  continual  alarms  and 
skirmishes,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return,  with- 
out being  able  to  effect  any  thing.  Drake  himself, 
from  the  intemperance  of  the  climate,  the  fatigues 
of  his  journey,  and  the  vexation  of  his  disappoint- 
ment, was  seized  with  a  distemper,  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  Sir  Thomas  Baskerville  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  which  was  in  a  weak  condition  ; 
and  after  having  fought  a  battle  near  Cuba  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  of  which  the  event  was  not  decisive, 
he  returned  to  England.  The  Spaniards  suffered 
some  loss  from  this  enterprise ;  but  the  English 
reaped  no  profit. 

As  the  details  and  causes  of  the  subsequent  naval 
expeditions  are  given  more  graphically  and  correctly 
by  Dr.  Lingaid,  we  substitute  his  account  of  them. 

"  For  some  weeks  the  defence  of  the  realm  had 
been  the  subject  of  daily  deliberation  in  the  coun- 
cil. Howard  of  Effingham,  the  lord  admiral,  urged 
the  same  measure  which  he  had  proposed  on  the 


former  occasion,  to  anticipate  the  design  of  the 
enemy  by  sending  out  an  expedition  to  destroy  his 
ports,  shipping  and  magazines.  He  was  powerfully 
seconded  by  Essex,  who  despised  the  cautious  policy 
of  Burleigh,  and  by  his  influence,  after  a  long 
struggle,  obtained  the  consent  of  the  queen.  She 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  land,  while  the  lord 
admiral  held  that  of  the  naval,  force :  but  to  restrain 
his  impetuosity,  he  was  ordered  to  ask  the  advice  of 
a  council  of  war,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  The  members  were,  besides  the 
two  commanders-in-chief,  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  the  naval;  Sir  Francis 
Vere,  Sir  George  Carew,  and  Sir  Coniers  ClLfi'ord, 
for  the  land  service. 

"  After  much  irresolution,  and  considerable  de- 
lay, occasioned  partly  by  the  disguised  opposition 
of  the  Cecils,  and  partly  by  the  inconstant  humour 
of  the  queen,  the  expedition  left  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth.  By  the  junction  of  twenty-two  ships 
from  Holland,  it  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sail,  and  carried  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom 
fifteen  hundred  were  gentlemen  volunteers.  At  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  the  fleet  cast  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  in  which  were  dis- 
covered fifteen  men-of-war,  and  about  forty  mer- 
chantmen. At  seven  the  next  morning,  the  Eng- 
lish, in  defiance  of  the  fire  from  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries, entered  the  harbour:  the  Spaniards  met  their 
foes  with  determined  courage;  and  for  six  hours 
the  action  was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  equal 
obstinacy.  But  about  one  in  the  afternoon  the 
enemy  attempted  to  run  their  ships  ashore,  and  set 
them  on  fire.  Two  of  the  largest,  the  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Andrew,  with  an  argosy,  were  taken  :  the 
galleys  eff'ected  their  escape  by  sea ;  and  the  mer- 
chantmen, that  had  proceeded  to  Port  Royal  during 
the  action,  having  discharged  their  cargoes,  were 
burnt  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia. 

"  Within  an  hour  from  the  termination  of  the 
engagement  by  sea,  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  his 
wonted  promptitude,  had  landed  fifteen  hundred 
men  at  Punlal,  and  marched  in  the  direction  of 
the  city.  A  small  body  of  horse  and  foot  threatened 
opposition  :  but  they  fell  back  as  he  advanced  ;  and 
finding  the  gates  shut  against  them,  made  their  way 
over  a  ruinous  part  of  the  wall.  Essex  followed  at 
their  heels  :  the  enemy  kept  up  a  destructive  fire 
from  the  houses :  but  he  advanced  as  far  as  the 
market-place,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  lord  ad- 
miral and  another  party  that  had  entered  by  a 
portal.  Resistance  was  now  at  an  end  :  and  early 
the  next  morning  a  capitulation  was  signed,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  paid  a  ransom  of  12U,000 
crowns  for  their  lives;  and  the  town,  the  merchan- 
dise, and  every  kind  of  property,  were  abandoned 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  conquerors. 

"  The  commanders  met  in  council  to  deliberate 
on  their  future  proceedings.  Essex  proposed  to 
march  with  the  army  into  the  heart  of  Andalusia; 
and  when  that  was  rejected,  offered  to  remain  in 
the  isle  with  .3000  men,  and  to  defend  it  against  all 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  There  was,  in  both  of 
these  plans,  less  of  real  than  of  apparent  danger. 
The  realm  had  been  drained  of  all  its  disciplined 
forces  ;  the  nobles  were  discontented  at  their  ex- 
clusion from  the  offices  of  the  government :  the 
peoj)le  in  several  provinces  had  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  revolt :  and  the  Moriscoes  would  have 
cheerfully  joined  the  banners  of  the  strangers. 
But  the  majority  of  the  council  opposed  every  sug- 
gestion  offered   by  the   earl  •    the   town,   with  the 
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exccpliuu  of  the  churches,  was  reduced  to  ashes  : 
aud  the  troops  taking  with  thciu  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  plunder,  re-embarked.  At  sea  the 
same  disseusion  prevailed  among  the  leaders  ;  and 
after  many  altercations,  and  two  unimportant  de- 
scents oD  the  Spanish  coast,  the  fleet  returned  to 
Plymiiuth  in  less  than  ten  weeks  from  its  departure. 

"  Never  before  had  the  Spanish  monarch  re- 
ceived so  severe  a  blow.  He  lost  thirteen  men-of- 
war,  and  immense  magazines  of  provisions  and 
naval  stores :  the  defences  of  Cadiz,  the  strongest 
fortress  in  his  dominions,  had  been  razed  to  the 
ground;  and  the  secret  of  his  weakness  at  home 
had  been  revealed  to  the  world,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  power  of  England  had  been  raised  in  the 
eyes  of  the  European  nations.  Even  those  who 
wished  well  to  Spain,  allotted  the  praise  of  modera- 
tion and  humanity  to  the  English  commanders,  who 
had  suffered  no  blood  to  be  wantonly  spilt,  no  wo- 
man to  be  defiled ;  but  had  sent  under  an  escort 
the  nuns  and  females,  about  three  thousand  in  num- 
ber, to  the  port  of  St.  Mary,  and  had  allowed  them 
to  carry  away  their  jewels  aud  wearing  apparel. 
But  while  foreigners  applauded  the  conquerors, 
while  their  countrymen  hailed  their  return  with 
shouts  of  triumph,  they  experienced  from  their 
sovereign  a  cold  and  ungracious  reception. 

"  From  the  first  introduction  of  Essex  at  court, 
Burleigh  had  looked  on  him  with  a  jealous  eye. 
Age  and  infirmity  admonished  that  statesman  that 
it  was  time  for  him  to  retire;  and  he  naturally 
sought  to  bequeath  his  place  and  his  influence  in  the 
council,  to  his  son  Sir  Robert  Cecil.  Aware  that 
Essex  might  prove  a  dangerous  competitor,  he  main- 
tained towards  him  the  external  forms  of  friendship, 
while  he  secretly  endeavoured  to  undermine  his  in- 
fluence: and  the  queen,  perhaps  to  show  that  she 
was  not  governed  by  her  young  favourite,  often 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  his  opponent;  and 
though  she  generally  granted  his  petitions  for  him- 
self, uniformly  refused  the  favours,  which  he  soli- 
cited for  his  dependants.  In  1590,  Walsingham 
died  :  to  supply  his  place  Burleigh  proposed  his  son 
Robert  J  Essex,  first  the  unfortunate  Davison,  and 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy.  Elizabeth,  under 
the  pretence  of  preserving  peace  between  the  parties, 
refused  to  make  any  appointment:  but  desired 
Burleigh  to  take  the  office  provisionally  on  himself, 
and  at  his  request  allowed  him  to  employ  his  son  as 
an  assistant.  The  object  of  '  the  old  fox'  (so  Essex 
was  accustomed  to  call  him)  was  manifest:  yet  for 
six  years  the  earl  had  suflicicnt  credit  to  retard  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Robert.  As  soon,  however,  as 
tiie  late  expedition  sailed,  Elizabeth  signed  a  war- 
rant in  his  favour;  and  the  courtiers,  predicting 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Cecils,  sought  to  instil  into 
the  royal  car  suspicions  and  misgivings,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  absent  favourite.  His  gallant- 
ries and  debaucheries,  his  presumption  and  obsti- 
nacy, his  extravagance  and  irritability,  were  exag- 
gerated, and  hypocritically  lamented.  They  made 
light  of  the  capture  of  Cadiz.  It  was  a  cheap  and 
easy  conquest ;  the  only  resistance  had  been  made 
by  i>ea ;  aud  there  the  whole  merit  of  the  success 
belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  How  far  they 
might  have  persuaded  the  queen,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
when  she  learned  that  the  jilunder,  instead  of  being 
preserved  for  the  treasury,  had  been  divided  among 
the  adventurers,  her  avarice  convinced  her  of  the 
misconduct  of  Essex,  and  she  was  heard  to  declare 
that,  if  the  had  hitherto  duan  his  pleasure,  she 
would  now  teach  him  to  do  hers. 


"  On  tlieir  return  to  Plymouth,  the  two  com- 
manders-in-chief received  an  extraordinary  u\es- 
sage.  The  expedition,  they  were  told,  had  already 
cost  tlie  qceen  fifty  thousand  pounds;  '  she'  would 
be  at  no  further  expense  :  it  was  for  '  them,'  who 
knew  what  was  become  of  the  plunder,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  payment  of  the  mariners  and  soldiers. 
Tlie  earl  immediately  hastened  to  court ;  but,  aware 
of  the  unfavourable  reports  made  to  the  queen,  he 
assumed  a  new  character,  that  of  a  saint.  He  was 
no  longer  the  gay  and  voluptuous  Essex.  He  be 
came  grave  and  sedate:  those  who  had  been  scan 
dalized  by  the  publicity  of  his  amours,  were  sur 
prised  at  the  attentions  which  he  exclusively  lavished 
on  his  countess ;  and  his  constant  appearance  at 
church,  his  devout  demeanour  at  sermons  and 
prayers,  edified,  perhaps  amused,  his  former  com- 
panions. The  queen  reluctantly  betrayed  her  satis- 
faction at  the  return  of  her  favourite :  but  she 
obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  his  justification  in 
private.  He  was  compelled,  day  after  day,  to  ap- 
pear before  her  in  council,  and  to  answer  to  every 
article.  He  contended  that  he  and  hi<«  colleague 
had  done  whatever  it  was  in  their  power  to  do;  that 
they  had  brought  home  for  the  queen  two  galleons, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance :  that,  if  she  had  not  received  her  share  of 
the  plunder,  she  must  look  for  indemnification  to 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  lord-treasurer, 
who,  though  often  admonished,  had  neglected  to 
perform  their  duty :  and  that  for  himself,  he  had,  on 
every  occasion,  been  thwarted  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  council,  the  creatures  6f  the  Cecils,  who  had 
even  opposed  his  proposal  to  sail  to  Tercera,  aud 
inferrept  the  treasure  of  the  Spanish  king  on  its 
way  from  the  Indies.  While  the  cause  was  yet 
pending,  advice  was  received  that  this  fleet,  with 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  on  board,  had  arrived  in 
the  ports  of  Spain.  The  queen's  indignation  was 
instantly  pointed  against  his  adversaries  and  thrii 
patrons :  every  man  hastened  to  seek  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  accused;  and  even  Burleigh  himself, 
who  had  formerly  suggested  to  Elizabeth,  that  the 
ransom  paid  by  the  inhabitants  belonged  to  the 
crown,  now  supported  Essex  in  opposition  to  her 
claim.  The  apostacy  of  the  treasurer  threw  the 
queen  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage  :  she  called  him  '  a 
miscreant  and  a  coward,  more  afraid  of  Essex  thac 
of  herself,'  and  poured  on  him  such  a  torrent  of 
abuse,  that  he  retired  home  in  despair,  and  talked 
'  of  obtaining  licence  to  live  as  an  anchorite,  as 
fittest  for  his  age,  his  infirmities,  and  his  declining 
influence  at  court.' 

"  It  would  weary  the  patience  of  the  reader  to 
alleud  to  the  continual  dissensions  between  these 
rival  statesmen.  The  queen  preferred  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  as  a  man  of  business,  Essex  as  an  agreeable 
comjianion.  The  former  was  industrious  and  intel- 
ligeiit,  a  master  in  the  art  of  flattery,  and  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  opinion  to  the  superior 
or,  as  he  termed  it,  '  the  divine  judgment  of  his  so 
verrign.'  But  Essex  was  petulant  and  obstinate; 
when  he  could  not  prevail  by  argument  or  entreaty, 
he  reproached  the  queen  with  unkindness,  rctirea 
from  the  court,  and  confined  himself  to  his  bed, 
under  pretence  of  indisposition  :  and  though  ICliza 
beth  repeatedly  resolved  to  break  his  spirit,  she  as 
rc])eatedly  submitted  to  his  pleasure,  under  the  idle 
fear  of  breaking  his  heart.  There  was,  moreover, 
another  pt;int,  in  which  he  was  in  danger  of  forfeit- 
ing the  royal  favour.  The  world  refused  him  credit 
I  fcr  that  superior  sanctity,  which  he  affected  :  and 
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the  scandal  of  the  court  had  marked  him  out,  per- 
haps unjustly,  for  the  favoured  lover  of  a  married 
lady  of  high  rank.  With  the  reputation  of  other 
women  the  queen  had  little  concern  :  but  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  young  females  employed 
about  her  person,  was  a  duty  which  she  owed  both 
to  herself  and  to  their  parents.  Among  her  maids 
of  honour  was  a  lady,  called  Bridges,  to  whom  the 
palm  of  superior  beauty  had  bee»  assigned  by  com- 
mon consent.  She  quickly  attracted  the  notice  of 
Essex :  his  attentions  flattered  her  vanity,  perhaps 
won  her  affections  :  and  the  tale  of  her  indiscretion 
was  soon  whispered  in  the  royal  ear.  Elizabeth 
sent  for  Bridges,  with  her  companion  RusscI ;  con- 
vinced the  culprit  of  her  displeasure  by  the  infliction 
of  manual  chastisement,  and  ordered  both  to  be  dis- 
charged with  ignominy  from  her  service.  For  three 
nights  the  house  of  Lady  Stafford  afforded  them  an 
asylum :  at  length,  having  asked  pardon,  and  pro- 
mised amendment,  they  were  restored  to  favour. 

"  The  French  king,  conceiving  tliat  Elizabeth's 
indifference  to  his  wants,  arose  from  a  suspicion  that 
he  was  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
catholic  powers,  ordered  De  Bouillon  to  join  Sanci, 
and  to  propose  to  her  a  general  league  of  the  pro- 
testant  princes  against  the  king  of  Spain.  Two 
treaties  were  signed.  The  first,  which  was  made 
public,  proved  a  mere  fiction,  intended  to  give  re- 
putation to  the  confederacy  :  the  second,  which  was 
secret,  cut  down  the  provisions  of  the  first,  and 
merely  bound  the  queen  to  send  two  thousand  men 
for  si.K  months  into  Picardy,  as  reinforcements  for 
the  garrisons  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil.  The  Hol- 
landers acted  with  more  spirit :  they  paid  four  thou- 
sand men  in  the  French  army,  and  offered  an  aid 
of  eight  thousand  more.  In  addition,  all  the  three 
powers  agreed  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of  the 
German  princes,  and  to  hold  a  general  congress  for 
that  purpose.  But  Henry  alone  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagements :  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  was  ab- 
sorbed by  events  more  nearly  connected  with  her 
own  safety.  For  some  years  Philip  had  appeared  to 
sleep  over  the  war  with  England  :  the  blow  received 
at  Cadiz  had  awakened  him  from  his  apathy.  He 
publicly  avowed  to  be  revenged  ;  the  fleet  from  the 
Indies  had  replenished  his  treasury  ;  his  people  of- 
fered him  an  abundant  supply  of  money  ;  and  he 
ordered  the  adelantado  of  Castile  to  prepare  a  se- 
cond Armada  for  the  invasion  of  England.  He  even 
indulged  a  hope,  that  if  success  attended  the  expe- 
dition, his  daughter,  the  infanta  of  Spain,  might  be 
placed  on  the  English  throne. 

"To  understand  this  visionary  project,  the  reader 
must  go  back  to  the  divisions,  which  prevailed 
among  the  catholic  exiles  previously  to  the  death  of 
Mary  Stuart.  The  fate  of  that  princess,  which  was 
certainly,  though  unintentionally,  occasioned  by  the 
vindictive  intrigues  of  Morgan,  Paget,  and  their 
associates,  confirmed  the  ascendant  which  their  ad- 
versaries had  already  acquired  in  the  different 
catholic  courts.  They  however  did  not  yield  with- 
out a  struggle.  Thi^y  loudly  complained  that  the 
ambition  of  the  Jesuits  had  monopolized  the  Ijusiness 
of  the  nation ;  ihey  maintained  that  secular  affairs 
uid  not  belong  to  religious  bodies  ;  they  sent  agents 
of  their  own  to  most  of  the  catholic  princes;  they 
sought  to  undermine  the  influence  of  Parsons  at  the 
court  of  Madrid,  to  prevent  the  promotion  of  Allen, 
and  afterwards  to  balance  his  influence  by  procuring 
a  cardinal's  hat  for  their  own  associate  Lewis, 
bishop  of  Cassano.  But  every  plan  was  defeated 
by  the  superior  address  or  superior  influence  of  thsir 


opponents,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Spanish  party.  Allen  was  its  uomiualt 
Parsons  its  effective  head  :  their  principal  associates 
were  the  Jesuits  Cresswell  and  Holt,  Sir  Francis 
Englefield,  Sir  Francis  Stanley,  Owen,  and  Fitz- 
herbert.  The  great  object  of  the  party  was  the  re- 
storation of  the  catholic  worship  in  England  under 
the  sway  of  a  catholic  sovereign,  whom  both  grati- 
tude and  interest  induced  them  to  seek  in  the  royal 
house  of  Spain.  The  jealousy  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
prohibitory  statute  had  closed  the  mouths  of  men, 
with  respect  to  the  succession  :  it  was  highly  proba- 
ble that  at  her  death  a  number  of  competitors  would 
start  for  the  throne  :  and  the  exiles  in  general  en- 
tertained an  opinion  that  Burleigh  would  support, 
with  all  his  influence,  the  claim  of  Arabella  Stu-art, 
to  whose  hand  his  son.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  already 
aspired.  To  defeat  this  supposed  purpose,  to  awaken 
the  public  attention,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
daughter  of  Philip,  they  published  the  celebrated 
tract  entitled,  '  A  Conference  about  the  next  Suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  of  England,  had  in  1593,  by 
R.  Doleman.'*  This  work,  the  production  of  dif- 
ferent pens,  was  revised  and  edited  by  Parsons.  In 
the  first  part,  it  undertakes  to  prove  that  as  the 
right  of  succession  is  regulated  not  by  divine,  but 
by  positive  laws,  which  are  not  immutable,  but  must 
varv  with  circumstances,  the  profession  of  a  false 
religion  is  in  all  cases  a  sufficient  bar  against  pro- 
pinquity of  blood:  in  the  second  it  enumerates  the 
different  persons,  who,  on  account  of  their  descent 
from  the  royal  family  of  England,  may  advance  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  the 
queen;  but,  though  it  professes  to  state  all  the  ar- 
guments for  and  against  their  respective  claims  with 
the  most  perfect  impartiality,  it  continually  betrays 
a  strong  leaning  towards  the  pretended  right  of  the 
infanta,  as  the  lineal  representative  of  John  of 
Ghent,  son  of  Edward  III.  This  tract  excited  aa 
extraordinary  sensation  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent :  it  alarmed  and  irritated  the  queen 
and  her  ministers;  and  it  flattered  the  pride  of 
Philip,  who,  at  the  persuasion  of  Parsons,  had  con- 
sented to  renounce  his  own  pretensions,  with  the 
vain  hope  of  seeing  his  daughter  seated  on  the  En- 
glish throne.  He  offered  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition to  th«  adelantado  of  Castile,  who  proposed  and 
obtained  his  own  terms ;  an  emissary  hastened  to 
England  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  earl  of 
Essex :  and  the  exiles,  in  their  secret  councils, 
formed  different  plans  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
projected  invasion,  and  to  facilitate  the  accession  of 
their  imaginary  queen. 

"  But  the  preparations  of  Philip,  and  the  views 
of  the  party,  were  carefully  communicated  to  the 
English  council  by  secret  agents  in  the  Spanish 
court.  After  some  struggle,  the  economy  of  Eliza-* 
betli  yielded  to  her  fears,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
her  advisers.  She  consented  that  a  powerful  arma- 
ment should  be  fitted  out  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet:  and  gave  the  command  to  Essex, 
with  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  and  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  for  his  seconds.  On  his  arrival  at  Ply- 
mouth he  found  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail, 
and  an  army  of  eight  thousand  soldiers  waiting  his 


*  "  The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  snob 
praise  of  his  many  virtues,  tliat  the  jealousy  of  the  queen  wa; 
excited.  What  passed  between  them  on  the  subject  is  not 
known  :  but  on  tlie  3d  of  November  it  was  observed  that  when 
he  left  her,  he  looked  pale  and  pensive.  On  his  arrival  at  his 
own  house,  he  seemed  much  indisposed :  and,  though  the 
queen  Msiied  liim  the  next  day,  kept  his  bed  till  the  12tii. 
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cframnad.  Ho  was  no  longer  fottcreil  with  a  council 
of  war ;  the  Cecils,  he  persuaded  himself,  had  be- 
come his  friends ;  and  he  saw  iiothin;;  bcfure  him 
but  a  harvest  of  victory  and  glor)-.  Unfortunately 
the  weather  was  adverse :  his  impatience  lamented 
the  delay :  the  queen's  parsimony,  the  additional 
expense.  To  remove  the  cause,  both  had  recourse 
to  prayer:  the  wind  came  round  to  the  north-cast; 
and  the  humility  of  Elizabeth  attributed  tiie  change 
to  the  more  fervt-nt  devotion  of  her  favourite.* 

"  But  Esse.\  was  destined  to  experience  nothing 
but  misfortune  in  this  expedition.  The  fleet  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  forty  leagues,  when  it  was 
driven  back  to  port  by  a  storm,  which  continued 
four  days.  With  his  usual  obstinacy  the  earl  con- 
tended against  the  winds  and  waves,  till  his  ship 
was  a  mere  wreck.  The  gentlemen  volunteers,  who 
accompanied  him,  had  seen  enough  of  the  naval 
service  :  on  his  return  to  Plymouth  most  of  them 
stole  away  to  their  homes. 

"  To  have  refitted  the  fleet  would  have  been  to 
incur  an  expense,  to  which  the  queen  would  not 
submit.  Essex  sailed  again,  but  with  a  smaller 
force,  and  on  a  different  destination.  He  reached 
the  Azores  :  Fayal,  Graciosa,  and  Flores,  submitted  : 
but  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the  Indies,  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  escaped  into  the  harbour  of 
Tercera  :  and  the  English,  with  four  inconsiderable 
prizes,  and  some  plunder,  directed  their  course  to 
their  own  shores. f  At  the  same  time  the  adelantado 
sailed  from  Ferrol  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  of  some  strong 
post  on  the  shore  of  Cornwall,  which  might  be  gar- 
risoned and  kept  till  the  following  spring,  the  season 
selected  for  the  grand  attempt.  The  two  fleets, 
though  at  no  great  distance,  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction,  unknown  to  each  other.  When  Essex 
entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth,  the  Spaniards 
were  ofT  the  Lizard  point :  and  while  he  refitted  his 
ships,  the  enemy  scoured  the  Channel,  insulted  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  and  kept  the  maritime 
counties  in  a  state  of  alarm.  Elizabeth  ordered 
forces  to  be  raised,  sent  for  the  two  thousand  men 
serving  in  France ;  and  summoned  the  lords  to  the 
defence  of  her  person.  But  the  Spaniard  dared  not 
attempt  to  land.  After  a  week  or  two  he  shaped 
his  course  back  to  the  Spanish  coast,  and  in  his 
return  lost  by  a  storm  sixteen  sail  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

"  From  Plymouth  the  earl  proceeded  to  court ; 
and  was  received  by  Elizabeth  with  frowns  and  re- 
proaches. He  had  done  nothing  to  repay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  expedition  :  but  had  wasted  her  trea- 
sure, had  disobeyed  his  instructions,  and  had  in- 
sulted and  oppressed  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh.  He 
retired  in  discontent  to  his  house  at  Wanstead,  and 
for  several  weeks  the  business  of  the  nation  was  in- 

•  •'  Slie  publuhcd  a  prayer  for  the  use  of  her  people.  It  is 
in  that  c)uaint  oliscuru  style  which  she  alTected,  and,  to  be  un- 
demtood  Ijy  the  majority  of  her  sul^c-cts,  oui;ht  to  liave  hccn 
traiulated  into  ordinary  language.  It  bciiins  thus  ;  '  Oh  God, 
almakcr,  keeper,  and  (niidiT,  inurement  of  thy  rare-seen,  un- 
used, and  soeid-heard-of  goodness,  poured  in  so  plentiful 
sort  uiMjn  us  full  oft,  breeds  now  this  boldness  to  crave  thy 
large  hand  of  helping  power,  to  assist  with  wonder  our  Just 
cause,  not  founded  ou  pride's  motion,  or  begun  on  malicc- 
•t«ck.'"  Itc. 

r  ■■  Raleiijh  had  attacked  and  taken  Fayal  witliout  orders. 
This  had  been  forbidden  under  pain  of  death.  Essex,  who 
dn^roed  the  honour  stolen  from  himself,  received  him  with  ex- 
pressions of  unijer,  and  ordered  so  .oral  officers  to  be  put  unilT 
arrfsL  When  be  was  advised  tii  bring  Kaleigh  to  a  court- 
martial,  •  I  would,'  he  repbed,  '  had  lie  b<'en  one  of  my 
frirods.'  The  i|ii.irri>l  was  liutln^d  by  the  good  officon  of 
Lord  Ttiomas  Howard.' 


torrupted  by  his  complaints  on  the  one  hand,  aad 
the  inett'ocfual  attempts  of  his  sovereign  to  pacify 
Mm  on  the  other.  She  condescended  to  acknow 
ledge  that  every  charge  against  him  was  unfounded: 
but  he  was  not  content.  He  demanded  satisfaction 
for  the  imaginary  wrongs  whicli  had  been  done  to 
him  during  his  Jibsence.  The  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  he  expected  for  one  of 
his  dependants,  had  been  given  to  Sir  Uobert  Cecil ; 
the  lord-admiral  had  been  created  carl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  thus  advanced  by  reason  of  his  office  to 
precedency  above  him  :  and  the  praise  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Cadiz,  which  belonged  to  himself,  was  in  the 
patent  of  creation  attributed  to  the  new  carl.  In  his 
waywardness  he  offered  to  fight  with  that  nobleman, 
or  with  any  one  of  his  sons,  or  witii  any  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  Howard.  At  the  queen's  request  the 
Cecils  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  laboured  to  pacify 
this  froward  child  ;  after  a  long  negotiation  he  ac- 
cepted as  an  indemnity  the  appointment  of  earl- 
marshal,  because  that  office  would  give  him  pre- 
••cdence  of  the  lord-admiral.  Nottingham  immedi- 
ately retired  from  court." 

The  war  with  Spain,  though  successful,  having 
exhausted  the  queen's  exchequer,  she  was  obliged 
to  assemble  a  parliament;  where  Yclverton,  a  law- 
yer, was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 

It  is  usual  for  the  speaker  to  disqualify  himself  for 
the  office  ;  but  the  reasons  employed  by  this  sjieaker 
are  so  singular,  that  they  may  be  worth  transcribing, 
"  My  estate,"  said  he,  "is  nothing  corresponding 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  dignity;  for  my  father 
dying,  left  me  a  younger  brother,  and  nothing  to 
mc  but  my  bare  annuity.  Then  growing  to  man's 
estate,  and  some  small  practice  of  the  law,  I  took  a 
wife,  by  whom  I  have  had  many  children ;  the 
keeping  of  us  all  being  a  great  impoverishing  to  my 
estate,  and  the  daily  living  of  us  all  nothing  but  my 
daily  industry.  Neither  from  my  person  nor  my 
nature  doth  this  choice  arise  :  for  he  that  supplictii 
this  place  ought  to  be  a  man  big  and  comely,  stately 
and  well-spoken,  his  voice  great,  his  carriage  ma- 
jestical,  his  nature  haughty,  and  his  ])urse  plentiful 
and  heavy  :  but  contrarily  the  stature  of  my  body 
is  small,  myself  not  so  well-spoken,  my  voice  low, 
mv  carriage  lawyer-like,  and  of  the  common  fashion, 
my  nature  soft  and  bashful,  my  purse  thin,  light, 
and  never  yet  plentiful. — If  Demosthenes,  being  so 
learned  and  eloquent  as  he  was,  one  whom  none 
surpassed,  trembled  to  speak  before  Phocion  at 
Athens ;  how  much  more  shall  I,  being  unlearned 
and  unskilful  to  supply  the  place  of  dignity,  charge 
and  trouble,  to  speak  before  so  many  Phociiins  as 
here  bo  ?  Yea,  which  is  the  greatest,  before  the 
unspeakable  majesty  and  sacred  personage  of  our 
dread  and  dear  sovereign  :  the  terror  of  whose  coun- 
tenance will  appal  and  abase  even  the  stoutest 
hearts ;  yea,  whose  very  name  will  pull  down  the 
greatest  courage.  For  how  mightily  do  the  estate 
and  name  of  a  prince  deject  the  haughtiest  stomach 
even  of  their  greatest  subjects?" 

Elizabeth  took  care,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  lord-keeper,  to  inform  this  assembly  of  the 
necessity  of  a  supply.  She  said.  That  the  wars  for- 
merly waged  in  Europe  had  commonly  been  con- 
ducted by  the  parties  without  further  view  than  to 
gain  a  few  towns,  or  at  most  a  province,  from  each 
other;  but  the  object  of  the  present  hostilities,  on 
the  part  of  Spain,  was  no  other  than  utterly  to  be- 
reave England  of  her  religion,  her  liberty,  and  her 
independence; :  that  these  blessings,  however  she 
herself  had  hitherto  been  able  to  preserve  in  spite 
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of  the  devil,  the  pope,  and  the  Spanish  tyrant,  and 
all  the  mischievous  designs  of  all  her  enemies ;  that 
in  this  contest  she  had  disbursed  a  sum  triple  to  all 
the  parliamentary  supplies  granted  her ;  and,  be- 
sides expending  her  ordinary  revenues,  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  many  of  the  crown  lands:  and  that 
she  could  not  doubt  but  her  subjects,  in  a  cause 
where  their  own  honour  and  interest  were  so  deeply 
concerned,  would  willingly  contribute  to  such  mo- 
derate taxations  as  should  be  found  necessary  for 
the  common  defence.  The  parliament  granted  her 
three  subsidies  and  six-fifteenths;  the  same  supply 
which  had  been  given  four  years  before,  but  which 
had  then  appeared  so  unusual,  that  they  had  voted 
it  should  never  afterwards  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
cedent. 

The  commons,  this  session,  ventured  to  engage  in 
two  controversies  about  forms  with  the  house  of 
peers ,  a  prelude  to  those  encroachments  which,  as 
they  assumed  more  courage,  they  afterwards  made 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  They  com- 
plained, that  the  lords  failed  in  civility  to  them  by 
receiving  their  messages  silting  with  their  hats  on ; 
and  that  the  keeper  returned  an  answer  in  the  same 
negligent  posture :  but  the  upper  house  proved  to 
their  full  satisfaction,  that  they  were  not  entitled  by 
custom  and  the  usage  of  parliament  to  any  more  re- 
spect. Some  amendments  had  been  made  by  the 
lords  to  a  bill  sent  up  by  the  commons ;  and  these 
amendments  were  written  on  parchment,  and  re- 
turned with  the  bill  to  the  commons.  The  lower 
house  took  umbrage  at  the  novelty  :  they  pretended 
that  these  amendments  ought  to  have  been  written 
on  paper,  not  on  parchment ;  and  they  complained 
of  this  innovation  of  the  peers.  The  peers  replied, 
that  they  expected  not  such  a  frivolous  objection 
from  the  gravity  of  the  house  ;  and  that  it  was  not 
material  whether  the  amendments  were  written  on 
parchment  or  on  paper,  nor  whether  the  paper  were 
white,  black,  or  brown.  The  commons  were  of- 
fended at  this  reply,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
mockery  of  them ;  and  they  complained  of  it,  though 
without  obtaining  any  satisfaction. 

An  application  was  made,  by  way  of  petition,  to 
the  queen  from  the  lower  house,  against  monopolies  ; 
an  abuse  which  had  arisen  to  an  enormous  height ; 
and  thsy  received  a  gracious,  though  a  general  an- 
swer; for  which  they  returned  their  thankful  ac- 
knowledgments. But  not  to  give  them  too  much 
encouragement  in  such  applications  she  told  thcra, 
in  the  speech  which  she  delivered  at  their  dissolu- 
tion, "  that  with  regard  to  these  patents,  she  hoped 
that  her  dutil'ul  and  loving  subjects  would  not  take 
away  her  prerogative,  which  is  the  chief  flower  in 
her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  pearl  in  her 
crown  and  diadem;  but  that  they  would  rather 
leave  these  matters  to  her  disposal."  The  commons 
also  took  notice,  this  session,  of  some  transactions 
in  the  court  of  high-commission ;  but  not  till  they 
had  previously  obtained  permission  from  her  majesty 
to  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  had  reason  to  foresee  that  parliamentary 
supplies  would  now  become  more  necessary  to  her 
than  ever;  and  that  the  chief  burden  of  the  wa- 
with  Spain  would  thenceforth  lie  upon  England. 
Henry  had  received  an  overture  lor  peace  with 
Philip  ;  but  before  he  would  proceed  to  a  nego- 
tiation he  gave  intelligence  of  it  to  his  allies,  the 
queen  and  the  States;  that  if  possible  a  general 
pacification  might  be  made  by  common  agreement. 
These  two  powers  sent  ambassadors  to  France  in 
order  to  remonstrate  against  peace  ;  the  queen,  Sir 


Robert  Cecil,  and  Henry  Herbert ;  the  States,  Jus- 
tin Nassau,  and  John  Barnevelt.  Henry  said  to 
these  ministers,  That  his  early  education  had  been 
amidst  war  and  danger,  and  he  had  passed  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  either  in  arms  or  in  military  prepa- 
rations :  that  after  the  proofs  which  he  had  given  of 
his  alacrity  in  the  field,  no  one  could  doubt  but  he 
would  willingly,  for  his  part,  have  continued  in  a 
course  of  life  to  which  he  was  now  habituated,  till 
the  common  enemy  were  reduced  to  such  a  condi- 
tion as  no  longer  to  give  umbrage  either  to  him  or 
to  his  allies  :  that  no  private  interests  of  his  own, 
not  even  those  of  his  people,  nothing  but  the  most 
invincible  necessity,  could  ever  induce  him  to  think 
of  a  separate  peace  with  Philip,  or  make  him  em- 
brace m.easures  not  entirely  conformable  to  the 
wishes  of  all  his  confederates  :  that  his  kingdom, 
torn  with  the  convulsions  and  civil  wars  of  near  half 
a  century,  required  some  interval  of  repose,  ere  it 
could  reach  a  condition  in  which  it  might  sustain 
itself,  much  more  support  its  allies  :  that  after  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  were  composed  to  tranquillity, 
and  accustomed  to  obedience,  after  his  finances  were 
brought  into  order,  and  after  agriculture  and  the  arts 
were  restored,  France,  instead  of  being  a  burden,  as 
at  present,  to  her  confederates,  would  be  able  to 
lend  them  effectual  succour,  and  amply  to  repay 
them  all  the  assistance  which  she  had  received 
during  her  calamities :  and  that,  if  the  ambition  of 
Spain  would  not  at  present  grant  them  such  terms 
as  they  should  think  reasonable,  he  hoped  that  in  a 
little  time  he  should  attain  such  a  situation  as  would 
enable  him  to  mediate  more  effectually,  and  with 
more  decisive  authority,  in  their  behalf. 

The  ambassadors  were  sensible  that  these  reasons 
were  not  feigned  ;  and  they  therefore  remonstrated 
with  the  less  vehemence  against  the  measures  which 
they  saw  Henry  was  determined  to  pursue.  The 
States  knew  that  that  monarch  was  interested  never 
to  permit  their  final  ruin  ;  and  having  received 
private  assurances  that  he  would  still,  notwithstand- 
ing the  peace,  give  them  assistance  both  of  men 
and  money,  they  were  well  pleased  to  remain  on 
terms  of  amity  with  him.  His  greatest  concern 
was  to  give  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth  for  this  breach 
of  treaty.  He  had  a  cordial  esteem  for  that  princess, 
a  sympathy  of  manners,  and  a  gratitude  for  the 
extraordinary  favours  which  he  had  received  from 
her  during  his  greatest  difficulties :  and  he  used 
every  expedient  to  apologize  and  atone  for  that 
measure  which  necessity  extorted  from  him.  But 
as  Spain  refused  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  a  free 
state,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  negotiate  without 
her  ally,  Henry  found  himself  obliged  to  conclude 
at  Vervins  a  separate  peace,  by  which  he  reco- 
vered possession  of  all  the  places  seized  by  Spain 
during  the  course  of  the  civil  wars,  and  procured 
to  himself  leisure  to  pursue  the  domestic  settlement 
of  his  kingdom.  His  capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace 
was  not  inferior  to  his  military  talents;  and,  in  a 
little  time,  by  his  frugality,  order,  and  wise  govern- 
ment, he  raised  France  from  the  desolation  and 
misery  in  which  she  was  involved,  to  a  more  flou- 
rishing condition  than  she  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 

The  queen  knew  that  she  could  also,  whenever  she 
pleased,  finish  the  war  on  equitable  terms;  and  that 
Philip,  having  no  claims  upon  her,  would  be  glad  to 
free  himself  from  an  enemy  who  had  foiled  him  in 
every  contest,  and  who  still  had  it  so  much  in  her 
power  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  her  arms. 
Some  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  particularly  the 
treasurer,  advised  her  to  embrace  pacific  measures; 
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and  .«et  before  her  the  advantages  of  tranquillity, 
security,  and  frugality,  as  more  cousiderable  thun 
any  success  which  could  attend  the  greatest  viito- 
ries.  But  this  high-spirited  princess,  though  at  first 
adverse  to  war,  seemed  now  to  have  attained  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  enemy,  that  she  was  unwil- 
ling to  stop  the  course  of  her  prosperous  fortune. 
She  considered  that  her  situation  and  her  past  vic- 
tories had  given  her  entire  security  against  any 
dangerous  invasion  ;  and  the  war  must  thenceforth 
be  conducted  by  sudden  enterprises  and  naval  ex- 
peditions, in  which  she  possessed  an  undoubted  su- 
rcriorily:  that  the  weak  condition  of  Philip  in  the 
ndies,  opened  to  her  the  view  of  the  most  durable 
advantages;  and  the  yearly  return  of  his  treasure 
liy  sea  afforded  a  continual  prospect  of  important, 
though  more  temporary  successes  :  that,  after  his 
peace  with  France,  if  she  also  should  consent  to  an 
accommodation,  he  would  be  able  to  turn  his  whole 
force  against  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, which,  though  they  had  surprisingly  increased 
their  power  by  commerce  and  good  government, 
were  still  unable,  if  not  supported  by  their  confe- 
derates, to  maintain  var  against  so  potent  a  mo- 
narch :  and  that,  as  her  defence  of  that  common- 
wealth was  the  original  ground  of  the  quarrel,  it 
was  unsafe  as  well  as  dishonourable  to  abandon  its 
cause,  till  she  had  placed  it  in  a  state  of  greater 
•ecurity. 

These  reasons  were  frequently  inculcated  on  her 
by  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose  passion  for  glory,  as 
well  as  his  military  talents,  made  him  earnestly 
desire  the  continuance  of  war,  from  which  he  <'X- 

f!cted  to  reap  so  much  advantage  and  distinction. 
be  rivalship  between  this  nobleman  and  Lord 
Burleigh  made  each  of  them  insist  the  more  strenu- 
ously on  his  own  counsel;  but  as  Essex's  person  was 
agreeable  to  the  queen,  as  well  as  his  advice  con- 
formable to  her  inclinations,  the  favourite  seemed 
dailv  to  acquire  an  ascendant  over  the  minister. 
H^d  he  been  endowed  with  caution  and  self-com- 
mand equal  to  his  shining  qualities,  he  would  have 
80  rivetted  himself  in  the  queen's  confidence,  that 
none  of  his  enemies  had  ever  been  able  to  impeach 
his  credit:  but  his  lofty  spirit  could  ill  submit  to 
that  implicit  deference  which  her  temper  required, 
and  which  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  receive 
from  all  her  subjects.  Being  once  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  her  about  the  choice  of  a  governor  for 
Ireland,  he  was  so  heated  in  the  argument,  that  he 
entirely  forgot  the  rules  both  of  duty  and  civility; 
and  turned  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous 
manner.  Her  anger,  naturally  prompt  and  violent, 
ro»e  at  this  provocation;  and  she  instantly  gave  him 
a  box  on  the  ear ;  adding  a  passionate  expression 
tuited  to  his  impertinence.  Instead  of  recollecting 
himself,  and  making  the  submissions  due  to  her  sex 
and  station,  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and 
*w<irc  that  he  would  not  bear  such  usage,  were  it 
from  Henry  VIII.  himself;  and  he  immediately 
withdrew  from  court.  Egerton  the  chancellor,  who 
loved  Kucx,  exhorted  him  to  repair  his  indiscretion, 
Ijy  projR-r  acknowledgments;  and  entreated  him  not 
io  give  that  triumph  to  his  enemies,  that  affliction  to 
I  bii  fnendi,  which  mu»t  ensue  from  his  supporting  a 
ronteit  with  his  sovereign,  and  deserting  the  service 
of  hit  country  :  but  Essex  was  deeply  ftung  with  the 
dikhoDour  which  he  had  received ;  and  seemed  to 
think,  that  an  intuit  which  might  be  ]iardoned  in  a 
Woman,  wa*  become  a  mortal  affiont  when  it  came 
from  bis  I'itcreign.  "  If  the  vilest  of  all  iDdii;ni- 
tiet,**  Mid  he,   "  ia  done  me,  docs  religion   enforce 


me  to  sue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God  require  it  ?  Is  it 
imjiiety  not  to  do  it  ?  Why  ?  Cannot  princes  err  t 
Cannot  subjects  receive  wrong?  Is  an  earthly 
power  infinite?  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  I  can  never 
subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let  Solomon's  fool 
laugh  when  he  is  stricken  ;  let  those  that  meau 
to  make  their  profit  of  princes,  shew  no  sense 
of  j)rinces' injuries :  let //lem  acknowledge  an  infi- 
nite absoluteness  on  earth,  that  do  not  believe  an 
absolute  infiuiteness  in  heaven  "  (alluding  probably 
to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  lialeigh, 
who  lay  under  the  reproach  of  impiety) :  "  As  for 
me,"  continued  he,  "  I  have  received  wrong,  I  feel 
it:  my  cause  is  good,  I  know  it;  and  whatsoever 
happens,  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  never  exert 
more  strength  and  constancy  in  oppressing,  than  I 
can  shew  in  suffering  every  thing  that  can  or  shall 
be  imposed  upon  me.  Your  lordship,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  your  letter,  makes  me  a  player,  and 
yourself  a  looker  on  :  and  me  a  player  of  my  own 
game,  so  you  may  see  more  than  I :  but  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  that  since  you  do  but  see,  and  I 
do  suffer,  I  must  of  necessity  feel  more  than  you." 
The  whole  letter  of  Essex  is  so  curious  and  so 
spirited,  that  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to 
read  it.  "  My  very  good  lord  :  though  there  is  not 
that  man  this  day  living,  whom  I  would  sooner  make 
judge  of  any  question  that  might  concern  me  than 
yourself,  yet  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  in  some  cases  I  must  appeal  from  all  earthly 
judges :  and  if  any,  then  surely  in  this,  when  the 
highest  judge  on  earth  has  im])osed  on  me  the  hea- 
viest punishment,  without  a  trial  or  hearing.  Since 
then  1  must  either  answer  your  lordship's  argument, 
or  else  forsake  mine  own  j'USt  defence,  I  will  force 
mine  aching  head  to  do  me  service  for  an  hour.  I 
must  first  deny  my  discontent,  which  was  forced,  to 
be  an  humourous  discontent ;  and  that  it  was  un- 
seasonable, or  is  of  so  long  continuing,  your  lord- 
ship should  rather  condole  with  me  than  expostu- 
late :  natural  seasons  arc  expected  here  below- ;  but 
violent  and  unseasonable  storms  come  from  above  : 
there  is  no  tempest  equal  to  the  passionate  indigna- 
tion of  a  prince  ;  nor  yet  at  any  time  so  unseason- 
able as  when  it  lighteth  on  those  that  might  expect 
a  harvest  of  their  careful  and  painful  labours.  He 
that  is  once  wounded  must  needs  feel  smart  till  his 
hurt  is  cured,  or  the  part  hurt  become  senseless  :  but 
cure  I  expect  none,  hermajosty's  heart  being  obdurate 
against  me  ;  and  bn  without  sense  I  cannot,  being 
of  flesh  and  blood.  But,  say  you,  I  may  aim  at  the 
end  :  I  do  more  than  aim ;  for  I  see  an  end  of  all 
my  fortunes,  I  have  set  an  end  to  all  my  desires. 
In  this  course  do  I  any  thing  for  my  enemies? 
When  I  was  at  lourt  I  found  them  absolute;  and 
therefore  T  had  rather  they  should  triumph  alone, 
than  have  me  attendant  upon  their  chariots;  or  do  I 
leave  my  friends?  When  I  was  a  courtier,  I  could 
yield  them  no  fruit  of  rny  love  unto  thein  ;  and  now 
that  1  am  an  hermit  they  shall  bear  no  envy  for 
tlieirlove  towards  me.  Or  do  I  forsake  myself,  be- 
cause I  do  enjoy  myself?  Or  do  I  overthrow  my 
fortunes,  because  I  build  not  a  fortune  of  paper 
walls,  which  every  puff  of  wind  bloweth  down? 
Or  do  I  rainate  mine  honour,  because  I  leave  fol- 
lowing the  pursuit,  or  wearing  the  false  badge  or 
mark  of  the  shadow  of  honour  ?  Do  I  give  courage 
or  comfort  to  the  'oreign  foe,  because  I  reserve  my- 
self to  encounter  with  him  ?  Or  because  I  keep 
my  heart  from  business,  though  I  cannot  keep  my 
fortune  from  declining?  No,  no,  my  good  lord,  I 
give    every   one   of    thesn   considerations   its   due 
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weight ;  and  the  more  I  weigh  them,  the  more  I 
find  myself  justified  from  offending  in  any  of  them. 
As  for  the  two  last  objections,  that  I  forsake  my 
country  when  it  hath  most  need  of  me,  and  fail  in 
that  indissoluble  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  sovereign; 
I  answer,  that  if  my  country  had  at  this  time  any 
need  of  my  public  service,  her  majesty,  that  go- 
verneth  it,  would  not  have  driven  me  to  a  private 
life.  I  am  tied  to  my  country  by  two  bonds;  one 
public,  to  discharge  carefully  and  industriously  that 
trust  which  is  committed  to  uie  ;  the  othL'r  private, 
to  sacrifice  for  it  my  life  and  carcase  which  hath 
been  nourished  in  it.  Of  the  first  I  am  free,  being 
dismissed,  discharged,  and  disabled  by  her  majesty 
of  the  other,  nothing  can  free  me  but  death;  and 
th.^refore  no  occasion  of  my  performance  shall  sooner 
offer  itself  but  I  shall  meet  it  half  way.  The  indis- 
soluble duty  whu  h  I  owe  to  her  majesty,  is  only  the 
duly  of  allegiance,  v\hich  I  never  have,  nor  never 
can  fail  in  :  the  duty  of  attendance  is  no  indissoluble 
duty.  I  owe  her  majesty  the  duty  of  an  earl,  and 
of  lord-marshal  of  England.  I  have  been  content 
to  do  her  majesty  the  service  of  a  clerk ;  but  I  can 
never  serve  her  as  a  villain  or  slave.  But  yet  you 
say  I  must  give  way  unto  the  time.  So  I  do  ;  for 
now  that  I  see  the  storm  come,  I  have  put  myself 
into  the  harbour.  Seneca  saith,  we  must  give  way 
to  fortune ;  I  know  that  fortune  is  both  blind  and 
strong,  and  therefore  I  go  as  far  as  I  can  out  of  her 
way.  You  say  the  remedy  is  not  to  strive  :  I  neither 
strive  nor  seek  for  remedy.  But  you  say,  I  must 
yield  and  submit;  I  can  neither  yield  myself  to  be 
guilty,  nor  allow  the  imputation  laid  upon  me  to  be 
just :  I  owe  so  much  to  the  author  of  all  truth,  as  I 
can  never  yield  truth  to  be  falsehood,  nor  falsehood 
to  be  truth.  Have  I  given  cause,  you  ask ;  and  yet  take 
a  scandal  when  I  have  done  ?  No;  I  gave  no  cause, 
not  so  much'as  Fimbria's  complaint  against  me  ;  for 
I  did  totum  telum  corpore  recipere :  receive  the  whole 
sword  into  my  body.  I  patiently  bear  all,  and  sen- 
sibly feel  all  that  I  then  received  when  this  scandal 
was  given  me.  Nay  more,  when  the  vilest  of  all 
indignities  were  done  unto  me,"  &c.  This  noble 
letter  Bacon  afterwards,  in  pleading  against  Essex, 
called  bold  and  presumptuous,  and  derogatory  to  her 
majesty. 

This  spirited  letter  was  shown  by  Essex  to  his 
friends ;  and  they  were  so  imprudent  as  to  disperse 
copies  of  it :  yet,  notwithstanding  this  additional  pro- 
vocation, the  queen's  partiality  was  so  prevalent, 
that  she  reinstated  him  in  his  former  favour ;  and 
her  kindness  to  him  appeared  rather  to  have  ac- 
quired new  force  from  this  short  interval  of  anger 
and  resentment.  The  death  of  Burleigh,^  his  anta- 
gonist, which  happened  about  the  same  time,  seemed 
to  insure  him  constant  possession  of  the  queen's 
confidence  ;  and  nothing  indeed  but  his  own  indis- 
cretion could  thenceforth  have  shaken  his  well-esta- 
blished credit.  Lord  Burleigh  died  in  an  advanced 
age ;  and  by  a  rare  fortune  was  equally  regretted 
by  his  sovereign  and  the  people.  He  had  risen 
gradually  from  small  beginnings,  by  the  mere  force 
of  merit ;  and  though  his  authority  was  never  en- 
tirely absolute  or  uncontrolled  with  the  queen,  he 
was  still,  during  the  course  of  near  forty  years,  re- 
garded as  her  principal  minister.  None  of  her  other 
inclinations  or  affections  could  ever  overcome  her 
confidence  in  so  useful  a  counsellor ;  and  as  he  had 
had  the  generosity  or  good  sense  to  pay  assiduous 
court  to  her  during  her  sister's  reign,  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  appear  her  friend,  she  thought  herself 
bound  in  gratitude,  when  she  mounted  the  throne, 


to  persevere  in  her  attachments  to  him.  He  seems 
not  to  have  possessed  any  shining  talents  of  address, 
eloquence,  or  imagination  ;  and  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  solidity  of  understanding,  probity  of 
manners,  and  indefatigable  application  in  business: 
virtues  which,  if  they  do  not  always  enable  a  man 
to  attain  high  stations,  do  certainly  qualify  him  best 
for  filHng  them.  Of  all  the  queen's  ministers  he 
alone  left  a  considerable  fortune  to  his  posterity;  a 
fortune  not  acquired  by  rapine  or  oppression,  but 
gained  by  the  regular  profits  of  his  offices,  and  pre- 
served by  frugality. 

The  last  act  of  this  able  minister  was  the  con 
eluding  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch ;  who,  after 
being  in  some  measure  deserted  by  the  king  oi 
France,  were  glad  to  preserve  the  queen's  alliance 
by  submitting  to  any  terms  which  she  pleased  to  re- 
quire of  them.  The  debt  which  they  owed  her  was 
now  settled  at  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  Oi 
this  sum  they  agreed  to  pay,  during  the  war,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  these  payments  were 
to  continue  till  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  the 
debt  should  be  extinguished.  They  engaged  also, 
during  the  time  that  England  should  continue  the 
war  with  Spain,  to  pay  the  garrisons  of  the  caution- 
ary towns.  They  stipulated,  that  if  Spain  should 
invade  England,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  Jersey,  or 
Scilly,  they  should  assist  her  with  a  body  of  five 
thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse  ;  and  that  in 
case  she  undertook  any  naval  armament  against 
Spain,  they  should  join  an  equal  number  of  ships 
to  her's.  By  this  treaty  the  queen  was  eased  of  an 
annual  charge  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Burleigh,  the  queen,  who 
regretted  extremely  the  loss  of  so  wise  and  faithful 
a  minister,  was  informed  of  the  death  of  her  capital 
enemy,  Philip  II.,  who,  after  languishing  under 
many  infirmities,  expired  in  an  advanced  age  at 
Madrid.  This  haughty  prince,  desirous  of  an  ac- 
commodation with  his  revolted  subjects  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, but  disdaining  to  make  in  his  own  name 
the  concessions  necessary  for  that  purpose,  had 
transferred  to  his  daughter,  married  to  Archduke 
Albert,  the  title  to  the  Low  Country  provinces ;  but 
as  it  was  not  expected  that  this  princess  could  have 
posterity,  and  as  the  reversion  on  failure  of  her  issue 
was  still  reserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  States 
considered  this  deed  only  as  the  change  of  a  name, 
and  they  persisted  with  equal  obstinacy  iu  their  re- 
sistance to  the  Spanish  arms.  The  other  powers 
also  of  Europe  made  no  distinction  between  the 
courts  of  Brussels  and  Madrid ;  and  the  secret  oppo- 
sition of  France,  as  well  as  the  avowed  efforts  of 
England,  continued  to  operate  against  the  progress 
of  Albert,  as  it  had  done  against  that  of  Philip. 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 


State  of  Ireland — Tyrone's  Rebellion — -Essex  sent  over 
to  Ireland — His  ill  Success — Returns  to  England- 
Is  disgraced — His  Intrigues — His  Insurrection — His 
Trial  and  Execution — French  Affairs — Mountjoy's 
Success  in  Ireland — Defeat  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Irish — A  Parliament —  Tyrone' s Submission — Queen'* 
Sickness — and  Death — and  Character 

Though  the  dominion  of  the  English  over  Ire- 
land had  been  seemingly  established  above  four 
centuries,  it  may  be  safely  aflSrmed,  that  their  au- 
thoritv  had  hitherto  been  little  more  than  nominaL 
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The  Irish  princes  aud  nobles,  divided  among  them- 
»elveg,  readily  pai^;  Uie  exterior  marks  of  obeisance 
to  a  power  which  they  were  not  able  to  resist;  but 
as  no  durable  force  was  ever  kept  on  foot  to  retain 
them  in  their  dut",  they  relapsed  still  into  their 
former  state  of  independence.  Too  weak  to  intro- 
duie  order  and  obedience  among  the  rude  inha- 
bitants, the  English  authority  was  yet  sufficient  to 
<  heck  the  growth  of  any  enterprising  genius  among 
the  natives  :  and  though  it  could  bestow  no  true 
form  of  civil  government,  it  was  able  to  prevent  the 
rise  of  any  such  fonn,  from  the  internal  combination 
or  jxilicy  of  the  Irish. 

Most  of  the  Hnglish  institutions  likewise  by  which 
that  island  was  governed,  were  to  the  last  degree 
absurd,  and  such  as  no  state  before  had  ever  thought 
of,  for  preserving  dominion  over  its  conquered  pro- 
vinces. 

The  English  nation,  all  on  fire  for  the  project  of 
subduing  France,  a  project  whose  success  was  the 
most  improbable,  and  would  to  them  have  proved 
the  most  pernicious;  neglected  all  other  enterprises, 
to  which  their  situation  so  strongly  invited  them, 
and  which  in  time  would  have  brought  them  an  ac- 
cession of  riches,  grandeur,  and  security.  The  small 
army  which  they  maintained  in  Ireland,  they  never 
supplied  regularly  with  pay  ;  and  as  no  money  could 
be  levied  on  the  island,  which  possessed  none,  they 
gave  their  soldiers  the  privilege  of  free  quarter  upon 
the  natives.  Rapine  and  insolence  inflamed  the 
hatred  which  prevailed  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  :  want  of  security  among  the  Irish 
introducing  despair,  nourished  still  more  the  sloth 
natural  to  that  uncultivated  people. 

But  the  English  carried  further  their  ill-judged 
tyranny.  Instead  of  inviting  the  Irish  to  adopt  the 
more  civilized  customs  of  their  conquerors,  they 
even  refused,  though  earnestly  solicited,  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  the  privilege  of  their  laws,  and  every 
where  marked  them  out  as  aliens  and  as  enemies. 
Thrown  out  of  the  protection  of  justice,  the  natives 
could  find  no  security  but  in  force  ;  and  flying  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities,  which  they  could  not  ap- 
proach with  safety,  they  sheltered  themselves  in 
their  marshes  and  forests  from  the  insolence  of  their 
inhuman  masters.  Being  treated  like  wild  beasts, 
they  became  such;  and  joining  the  ardour  of  re- 
venge to  their  yet  untamed  barbarity,  they  grew 
every  day  more  intractable  and  more  dangerous. 

As  the  English  princes  deemed  the  conquest  of 
the  dispersed  Irifh  to  be  more  the  object  of  time  and 
patience  than  the  source  of  military  glory,  they 
willingly  delegated  that  office  to  private  adventurers, 
who,  inlisting  soldiers  at  their  own  charge,  reduced 
provinces  of  that  island,  which  they  converted  to 
their  own  profit.  Separate  jurisdictions  and  prin- 
cipalities were  established  by  these  lordly  conque- 
rors :  the  power  of  peace  and  war  was  assumed : 
military  law  wag  exercised  over  the  Irish,  whom 
they  subdued  ;  and  by  degrees  over  the  English,  by 
whotc  a«si5tanee  they  conquered  :  and,  after  their 
authority  ha<l  ontc  taken  root,  deeming  the  English 
institutioni  leai  favourable  to  barbarous  dominion, 
they  degenerated  into  mere  Irish,  aud  abandoned 
the  (;arb,  language,  manners,  and  laws  of  their  mo 
ther  country. 

By  all  tliii  imjirudenl  conduct  of  England,  the 
Bativct  of  Its  dependent  state  remained  slill  in  that 
abject  condition,  into  which  the  northern  and 
western  p.irls  of  Europe  were  sunk,  before  they  re- 
ceived civility  and  slavery  from  the  refined  policy 
I    tad  irrefutibla  bravery  of  Rome.     Kvcu  at  the  end 


of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  every  christian  na-  ' 
tion  was  cultivating  with  ardour  every  civil  art  of 
life,  that  island,  lying  in  a  temperate  climate,  en- 
joving  a  fertile  soil,  accessible  in  its  situation,  pos- 
sessed of  innumerable  harbours,  was  still  notwith- 
standing these  advantages,  inhabited  by  a  people 
whose  customs  and  manners  approached  nearer  those 
of  savages  than  of  barbarians. 

As  the  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  were 
extreme,  they  were  sunk  below  the  reach  of  that 
curiosity  and  love  of  novelty,  by  which  every  other 
people  in  Europe  had  been  seized  at  the  beginning 
of  that  century,  and  which  had  engaged  them  in 
innovations  and  religious  disputes,  with  which  they 
were  still  so  violently  agitated.  The  ancient  super- 
stition, the  practices  and  observances  of  their  fathers, 
mingled  and  polluted  with  many  wild  opinions,  still 
maintained  an  unshaken  empire  over  them  ;  and  the 
example  alone  of  the  English  was  sufficient  to  render 
the  reformation  odious  to  the  prejudiced  and  dis- 
contented Irish.  The  old  opposition  of  manners, 
laws,  and  interest,  was  now  inflamed  by  religious 
antipathy ;  and  the  subduing  and  civilizing  of  that 
country  seemed  to  become  every  day  more  difficult 
and  more  impracticable. 

The  animosity  against  the  English  was  carried  so 
far  by  the  Irish,  that,  in  an  insurrection  raised  by 
two  sons  of  the  earl  of  Clanricarde,  they  put  to  the 
sword  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Athenry, 
though  Irish  ;  because  they  began  to  conform  them- 
selves to  English  customs,  and  had  embraced  a 
more  civilized  form  of  life  than  had  been  practised 
by  their  ancestors. 

The  usual  revenue  of  Ireland  amounted  only  to 
six  thousand  pounds  a  year:  the  queen,  though 
with  much  repining,  commonly  added  twenty  thou- 
sand more,  which  she  remitted  from  England:  and 
with  this  small  revenue  a  body  of  a  thousand  men 
was  supported,  which  on  extraordinary  emergencies 
was  augmented  to  two  thousand.  No  wonder  that 
a  force  so  disproportioned  to  the  object,  instead  of 
subduing  a  mutinous  kingdom,  served  rather  to 
provoke  the  natives,  and  to  excite  those  frequent  in- 
surrections, which  still  further  inflamed  the  animo- 
sity between  the  two  nations,  and  increased  the  dis- 
orders to  which  the  Irish  were  naturally  subject. 

In  15G0,  Shan  O'Neale,  or  the  great  O'Nealo,  as 
the  Irish  called  him,  because  head  of  that  potent 
clan,  raised  a  rebellion  in  Ulster;  but  after  some 
skirmishes  he  was  received  into  favour  upon  his 
submission,  and  his  promise  of  a  more  dutiful  beha- 
viour for  the  future.  This  impunity  temj)ted  him  to 
undertake  a  new  insurrection  in  If)G7  ;  but  being 
pushed  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord-deputy,  he  re- 
treated into  Claudeboy,  and  rather  than  submit  to 
the  English,  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  soma 
Scottish  islanders  who  commonly  infested  those 
parts  by  their  incursions.  The  Scots,  who  retained 
a  quarrel  against  him  on  account  of  former  injuries, 
violated  the  laws  of  hosi)itality,  and  murdered  him 
at  a  festival  to  which  they  had  invited  him.  He  was 
a  man  equally  noted  for  his  pride,  his  violence,  his 
debaucheries,  and  his  hatred  to  the  English  nation. 
He  is  said  U)  have  put  some  of  his  followers  to  death 
because  they  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  use  of 
bread  after  the  English  fashion.  Though  so  violent 
an  enemy  to  luxury,  he  was  extremely  addicted  to 
riot ;  and  was  accustomed  after  his  intemperanc 
had  thrown  him  into  a  fever,  to  plunge  his  body 
into  mire  that  he  might  allay  the  flame  which  he 
had  raised  by  former  excesses.  Such  was  the  life 
led  by  this  haughty  barbarian,  who  scorned  the  title 
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of  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  which  Elizabeth  intended  to 
have  restored  to  him,  and  who  assumed  the  rank  and 
appellation  of  king  of  Ulster.  He  used  also  to  say, 
that  though  the  queen  was  his  sovereign  lady,  he 
never  made  peace  with  her  but  at  her  seeking. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
active  governors  that  Iieland  had  enjoyed  for  se- 
veral reigns  ;  and  he  possessed  his  authority  ele- 
ven years  ;  during  which  he  struggled  with  many 
difficulties,  and  made  some  progress  in  repressing 
those  disorders  which  had  become  inveterate  among 
the  people.  The  earl  of  Desmond,  in  1569,  gave 
him  disturbance,  from  the  hereditary  animosity  which 
prevailed  between  that  nobleman  and  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  descended  from  the  only  family  established 
in  Ireland,  that  had  steadily  maintained  its  loyalty 
to  the  English  crown.  The  earl  of  Thomond,  in 
1570,  attempted  a  rebellion  in  Connaught,  but  was 
obliged  to  liy  into  France  before  his  designs  were 
ripe  for  execution.  Stukely,  another  fugitive,  found 
such  credit  with  the  Pope,  Gregory  XIII.,  that  he 
flattered  that  pontiff  with  the  prospect  of  making  his 
nephew  Buon  Compagno,  king  of  Ireland  ;  and  as  if 
this  project  had  already  taken  effect,  he  accepted 
the  title  of  marquess  of  Leicester  from  the  new  so- 
vereign. He  passed  next  into  Spain  ;  and  after 
having  received  much  encouragement  and  great  re- 
wards from  Philip,  who  intended  to  employ  him  as 
an  instrument  in  disturbing  Elizabeth,  he  was  found 
to  possess  too  little  interest  for  executing  those  high 
promises  which  he  had  made  to  that  monarch.  He 
retired  into  Portugal ;  and  following  the  fortunes  of 
Don  Sebastian,  he  perished  with  that  gallant  prince 
in  his  bold  but  unfortunate  expedition  against  the 
Moors. 

Lord  Gray,  after  some  interval,  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  Ireland;  and  in  1579  suppressed  a 
new  rebellion  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  though  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  Spaniards  and  Italians.  The 
rebellion  of  the  Bourks  followed  a  few  years  after ; 
occasioned  by  the  strict  and  equitable  adrriinistration 
of  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  governor  of  Connaught, 
who  endeavoured  to  repress  the  tyranny  of  the  chief- 
tains over  their  vassals.  The  queen,  finding  Ireland 
so  burthensome  to  her,  tried  several  expedients  for 
reducing  it  to  a  state  of  greater  order  and  submis- 
sion. She  encouraged  the  earl  of  Essex,  father  to 
that  nobleman  who  was  afterwards  her  favourite,  to 
attempt  the  subduing  and  planting  of  Clandeboy, 
Ferny,  and  other  territories,  part  of  some  late  for- 
feitures :  but  that  enterprise  proved  unfortunate ; 
and  Essex  died  of  a  distemper  occasioned,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  vexation  which  he  had  conceived  from 
his  disappointments.  A  university  was  founded  in 
Dublin  with  a  view  of  introducing  arts  and  learning 
into  that  kingdom,  and  civilizing  the  uncultivated 
manners  of  the  inhabitants.  But  the  most  unhappy 
expedient  employed  in  the  government  of  Ireland 
was  that  made  use  of  in  1585  by  Sir  John  Perrot, 
at  that  time  lord-deputy :  he  put  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  in  order  to 
enable  them,  without  the  assistance  of  government, 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Scottish  islanders, 
by  which  these  parts  were  much  infested.  At  the 
same  time,  the  invitations  of  Philip,  joined  to  their 
zeal  for  the  catholic  religion,  engaged  many  of  the 
gentry  to  serve  in  the  Low  Country  wars :  and  thus 
Ireland  being  provided  with  officers  and  soldiers, 
with  discipline  and  arms,  became  formidable  to  the 
English,  and  was  thenceforth  able  to  maintain  a 
more  regular  war  against  her  ancient  masters. 

Hugh  O'Neil,  nephew  to  Shan  O'Neale,  had  been 


raised  by  the  queen  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Tyrone; 
but  having  murdered  his  cousin,  son  of  that  rebel, 
and  being  acknowledged  head  of  his  clan,  he  pre- 
ferred the  pride  of  barbarous  licence  and  dominion 
to  the  pleasures  of  opulence  and  tranquillity,  and  he 
fomented  all  those  disorders  by  which  he  hoped  to 
weaken  or  overturn  the  English  government.  He 
was  noted  for  the  vices  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  so 
common  among  uncultivated  nations;  and  was  also 
eminent  for  courage,  a  virtue  which  their  disorderly 
course  of  life  requires,  and  which  notwithstanding, 
being  less  supported  by  the  principle  of  honour,  is 
commonly  more  precarious  among  them  than  among 
a  civilized  people.  Tyrone,  actuated  by  this  spirit, 
secretly  fomented  the  discontents  of  the  Maguires, 
O'Donnels,  O'Rourks,  Macmahons,  and  other  rebels; 
yet  trusting  to  the  influence  of  his  deceitful  oaths 
and  professions,  he  put  himself  into  the  hands  of 
Sir  William  Russel,  who,  in  the  year  1594,  was  sent 
over  deputy  to  Ireland.  Contrary  to  the  advice  and 
protestation  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  marshal  of  the 
army,  he  was  dismissed ;  and  returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of  raising  an 
open  rebellion,  and  of  relying  no  longer  on  the 
lenity  or  inexperience  of  the  English  government. 
He  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Spain  :  he 
procured  thence  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  : 
and  having  united  all  the  Irish  chieftains  in  a  de- 
pendence upon  himself,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as 
a  formidable  enemy. 

The  native  Irish  were  so  poor,  that  their  country 
afforded  few  other  commodities  than  cattle  and  oat- 
meal, which  were  easily  concealed  or  driven  away 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemv ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
was  averse  to  the  expense  requisite  for  supporting 
her  armies,  the  English  found  much  difficulty  in 
pushing  their  advantages,  and  in  pursuing  the  rebels 
into  the  bogs,  woods,  and  other  fastnesses,  to  which 
they  retreated.  These  motives  rendered  Sir  John 
Norris,  who  commanded  the  English  army,  the 
more  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposals  of  truce  or 
accommodation  made  him  by  Tyrone  ;  and  after  the 
war  was  spun  out  by  these  artifices,  for  some  years, 
that  gallant  Englishman,  finding  that  he  had  been 
deceived  by  treacherous  promises,  and  that  he  had 
performed  nothing  worthy  of  his  ancient  reputation, 
was  seized  with  a  languishing  distemper,  and  died 
of  vexation  and  discontent.  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  still  more  un- 
fortunate. As  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  fort  of 
Black-water,  besieged  by  the  rebels,  he  was  sur- 
rounded in  disadvantageous  ground  ;  his  soldiers, 
discouraged  by  part  of  their  powder's  accidentally 
taking  fire,  were  put  to  flight;  and  though  the  pur- 
suit was  stopped  by  Montacute,  who  commanded 
the  English  horse,  fifteen  hundred  men,  together 
with  the  general  himself,  were  left  dead  upon  the 
spot.  This  victory,  so  unusual  to  the  Irish,  roused 
their  courage,  supplied  them  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  raised  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  who 
assumed  the  character  of  the  deliverer  of  his  country, 
and  patron  of  Irish  liberty. 

The  English  council  were  now  sensible,  that  the 
rebellion  of  Ireland  was  come  to  a  dangerous  head, 
and  that  the  former  temporizing  arts  of  granting 
truces  and  pacifications  to  the  rebels,  and  of  allowing 
them  to  purchase  pardons  by  resigning  part  of  the 
plunder  acquired  during  their  insurrection,  served 
only  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  mutiny  and  disorder 
among  them.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  push  the 
war  by  more  vigorous  measures  ;  and  the  queen  cast 
her  eye  on  Charles   Blount,   Lord  Mountjoy,  as    a 
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man  who,  though  hitherto  less  accustomed  to  anus 
than   to  bo.iks   and   literature,    was    endowed,    she 
thought,  with  talents  equal  to  the  undert.iking.  But 
the  young  earl  of  Es^ex,  ambitious  of  fame,  and  de- 
«'niu.s  of  obidining  this  government  for  himself,  op- 
pised  the  choice  of  Mountjoy  ;  and  represented  the 
necessity  of  appointing  for  that  important  eniplo\- 
ment  some  person  more  experienced  in   war  than 
this  nobleman,   more  practised   in  business,  and  ol 
higher  quality  and  reputation.     By  this  description, 
he  was  understood  to  mean  himself;  and  no  sooner 
was  his  desire  known,  than  his  enemies,  even  more 
zealously  than  his  friends,  conspired  to  gratify   his 
wishes.     .Many  of  his  friends  thought  that  he  never 
ought  to  consent,  except  for  a  short  time,   to  accept 
of  any  employment   which   must  remove    him   from 
court,  and   prevent   him    from  cultivating   that  per- 
sonal  inclination  which  the  queen   so  visibly   bore 
him.      His  enemies  hojied,   that   if  by  his   absence 
she  had  once  leisure  to  forget  the  charms  of  his  per- 
son  and  conversation,  his  impatient  and  lofty  de- 
meanour would  soon  disgust  a  princess  who  usually 
exacted  such  profound  submission  and  implicit  obe- 
dience from  all  her  servants.     But  Essex  was  inca- 
pable of  entering   into    such   cautious   views;  and 
even  Elizabeth,  who  was  extremely  desirous  of  sub- 
duing the  Irish  rebels,   and  who  was  much  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  Essex's  genius,  readily  agreed  to 
appoint  him  governor  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of  lord- 
lieutenant.     The  more  to  encourage  him  in  his  un- 
dertaking, she  granted  him  by  his  patent  more  ex- 
tensive authority  than  had  ever  before  been  conferred 
on   any   lieutenant ;  the   power  of  carrying  on  or 
finishing  the  war  as   he  pleased,   of  pardoning  the 
rebels,  and  of  tilling  all  the  most  considerable  em- 
ployments  of  the   kingdom.      And   to  ensure  him 
success,   she   levied    a    numerous   army   of  sixteen 
thousand  foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horse,  which  she 
afterwards  augmented  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand   horse:   a  force   which,    it  was  appre- 
hended,  would   be  able  in  one  campaign  to  over- 
whelm the  rebels,   and  make  an  entire  conquest  of 
Ireland.     Nor  did  Essex's  enemies,  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham, Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
Lord   Cobham,   throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
these  preparations  ;  but   hoped  that  the   higher  the 
queen's  ex])ectations  of   success    were  raised,    the 
more  difticult  it  would  be  for  the  event  to  correspond 
to  them.      In  a  like  view,  they  rather  seconded  than 
opiHjsed  those  exalted  encomiums,    which   Essex's 
numerous  and   sanguine   friends  dispersed,  of   his 
high  genius,  of  his  elegant  endowments,  his  heroic 
courage,   his   unbounded  generosity,    and   his  noble 
birth ;  nor  were  they  displeased  to  observe  that  pas- 
(ionatc   fondness  which  the  people  every  where  ex- 
preR6e<l  for  this  nobleman.     These  artful  politicians 
batl  kiudied  his  character  ;  and  finding  that  his  open 
and  undaunted  spirit,  if  taught  temper  and  reserve 
from  oppohition,  munt  become  invincible,   they  re- 
solved rather  to  give  full  breath  to  those  sails  which 
were  alrea<iy  too  much   expanded,    and  to  push  him 
Ujwin    dangers   of  which    he   seemed   to  make  such 
•mall  account.     And  the  better  to  make  advantage 
of  hii  iodiscretioiis,   spies  were  set  upon  all    his  ac- 
tions and  even  'xpresmons  ;  and  his  vehement  spirit, 
which,    while  he  was   in  the  midst  of  the  court  and 
eovironea  by  his  rivak,  was  unacquainted  with  dis- 
Ifuisc,  could  not   fail,    after  he  thought  himself  sur- 
rounded by  none  but  friends,   to  give  a  pretence  for 
ualiirnant  kuipicions  and  constructions. 

K«»»x  left  London  in  the  month  of  March  (1599), 
ktiou'led  with  Uie  uclaniations  of  the  populcu;e ;  and 


what  did  him  more  honour,  accompanied  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  from  aft'ec- 
tion  to  his  person,  had  attached  themselves  to  his 
fortunes,  and  sought  fame  and  military  experience 
under  so  renowned  a  commander.  The  first  act  of 
authority  which  he  exercised  after  his  arrival  in  Ire-  : 
land,  was  an  indiscretion,  but  of  the  generous  kind  ; 
and  in  both  these  respects  suitable  to  his  character  j 
lie  appointed  his  intimate  friend,  the  Earl  South  j 
ampton,  general  of  the  horse  ;  a  nobleman  who  had 
incurred  the  queen's  displeasure,  by  secretly  marry- 
ing without  her  consent,  and  whom  she  had  therefore 
enjoined  Essex  not  to  employ  in  anv  command 
under  him.  Siie  no  sooner  heard  of  this  instance 
of  disobedience  than  she  reprimanded  him,  and  or- 
dered him  to  recall  his  commission  to  Southampton. 
But  Essex,  who  had  imagined  that  some  reasons 
which  he  opposed  to  her  first  injunctions  had  satis- 
lied  her,  had  the  imprudence  to  remonstrate  against 
these  second  orders ;  and  it  was  not  till  she  reiterated 
her  commands,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  dis- 
place his  friend. 

Essex,  on  his  landing  in  Dublin,  deliberated  with 
the  Irish  council  concerning  the  proper  methods  of 
carrying  on  the  war  against  the  rebels;  and  here  he 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  error,  which  was  the  ruin  of 
his  enterprise.  He  had  always  while  in  England 
blamed  the  conduct  of  former  commanders,  who  art- 
fully protracted  the  war,  who  harassed  their  troops 
in  small  enterprises,  and  who,  by  agreeing  to  truces 
and  temporary  pacifications  with  the  rebels,  had 
given  them  leisure  to  recruit  their  broken  forces.  In 
conformity  to  these  views,  he  had  ever  insisted  upon 
leading  his  forces  immediately  into  Ulster  against 
Tyrone,  the  chief  enemy;  and  his  instructions  had 
been  drawn  agreeably  to  these  his  declared  resolu- 
tions. But  the  Irish  counsellors  persuaded  him  that 
the  season  was  too  early  for  the  enterprise,  and  that 
as  the  morasses  in  which  the  northern  Irish  usually 
sheltered  themselves,  would  not  as  yet  be  passable 
to  the  English  forces,  it  would  be  better  to  employ 
the  present  time  in  an  expedition  into  Munster.  Their 
secret  reason  for  this  advice  was,  that  many  of  them 
possessed  estates  in  that  province,  and  were  desirous 
to  have  the  enemy  dislodged  from  their  neighbour- 
hood r  but  the  same  selfish  spirit  which  had  induced 
them  to  give  this  counsel,  made  them  soon  after 
disown  it  when  they  found  the  bad  consequences 
with  which  it  was  attended. 

Essex  obliged  all  the  rebels  of  Munster  either  to 
submit  or  to  fly  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  : 
but  as  the  Irish,  from  the  greatness  of  the  queen's 
preparations,  had  concluded  that  she  intended  to  re 
duce  them  to  total  subjection,  or  even  utterly  to  ex- 
terminate them,  they  considered  their  defence  as  a 
c<minion  cause  ;  and  the  English  forces  were  no 
sooner  withdrawn,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Munster 
relapsed  into  rebellion,  and  renewed  their  confede- 
racy with  their  other  countrymen.  The  army,  mean- 
while, by  the  fatigue  of  long  and  tedious  marcln's, 
and  by  the  influence  of  the  climate,  was  become 
sickly ;  and  on  its  return  to  Dublin,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  was  surprisingly  diminished  in  num- 
ber. The  courage  of  the  soldiers  was  even  mucli 
abiited  :  for  though  they  had  prevailed  in  some  lesser 
enterprises  against  Lord  (^ahir  and  others ;  yet  had 
they  sometimes  met  with  more  stout  resistance  than 
they  expected  from  the  Irish,  whom  they  were  won 
to  despise  :  and  as  they  were  raw  troojis  and  inex- 
perienced, a  considerable  body  of  them  had  been 
put  to  flight  at  the  (jlins,  by  an  inferior  number  of 
the  enemy.     Essex  wa«  so  enraged  at  this  misbe-: 
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haviour,  that  he  cashiered  all  the  officers,  and  deci- 
mated the  private  men.  But  this  act  of  severity, 
though  necessary,  had  intimidated  the  soldiers,  and 
increased  their  aversion  to  the  service. 

The  queen  was  extremely  disgusted  when  she 
heard  that  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  season  was 
consumed  in  these  frivolous  enterprises;  and  was 
still  more  surprised  that  Essex  persevered  in  the 
same  practice  which  ho  had  so  much  condemned  in 
others,  and  which  he  knew  to  be  so  much  contrary 
to  her  purpose  and  intention.  That  nobleman,  in 
order  to  give  his  troops  leisure  to  recruit  from  their 
sickness  and  fatiirue,  left  the  main  army  in  quarters, 
and  marched  with  a  small  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  into  the  county  of  Ophelie  against  the  O'Con- 
nors and  0']\Iores,  whom  he  forced  to  a  submission  : 
but  on  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  army  so 
much  diminished,  that  he  wrote  to  the  English 
council  an  account  of  its  condition,  and  informed 
them,  that  if  he  did  not  immediately  receive  a  rein- 
forcement of  two  thousand  men,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  this  season  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
Tyrone.  That  there  might  be  no  pretence  for  fur- 
ther inactivity,  the  queen  immediately  sent  over  the 
number  demanded  ;  and  Essex  began  at  last  to  as- 
semble his  forces  for  the  expedition  into  Ulster.  The 
army  was  so  averse  to  this  enterprise,  and  so  terri- 
fied with  the  reputation  of  Tyrone,  that  many  of 
them  counterfeited  sickness,  many  of  them  deserted  ; 
and  Essex  found,  that  after  leaving  the  necessary 
garrisons,  he  tould  scarcely  lead  four  thousand 
(.Lingard  says  three  thousand)  men  against  the 
rebels.  He  marched,  however,  with  this  small  army  ; 
but  was  soon  sensible,  that  in  so  advanced  a  season 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  effect  any  thing 
against  an  enemy  who,  though  superior  in  number, 
was  determined  to  avoid  every  decisive  action.  He 
hearkened,  therefore,  to  a  message  sent  him  by 
Tyrone,  who  desired  a  conference  ;  and  a  place  near 
the  two  camps  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
generals  met  without  any  of  their  attendants,  and  a 
river  ran  between  them,  into  which  Tyrone  entered 
to  the  depth  of  his  saddle  :  but  Essex  stood  on  the 
opposite  bank.  After  half  an  hour's  conference, 
where  Tyrone  behaved  with  great  submission  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  a  cessation  of  arms  was  concluded 
to  the  first  of  May,  renewable  from  six  weeks  to  six 
weeks  ;  but  which  might  be  broken  off  by  either 
party  upon  a  fortnight's  warning.  Essex  also  re- 
ceived from  Tyrone  proposals  for  a  peace,  in  which 
that  rebel  had  inserted  many  unreasonable  and  ex- 
orbitant conditions  :  and  there  appeared  afterwards 
some  reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  here  commenced 
a  very  unjustifiable  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

The  most  important  of  these  propositions  were, 
according  to  Lingard,  "  That  the  catholic  worship 
should  be  tolerated  ;  that  the  chief  governor  should 
be  an  earl  with  the  title  of  viceroy  ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state  and  the  judges  should  be  na- 
tives;  that  the  O'Nial,  O'Donnel,  Desmond,  and 
their  associates  should  enjoy  the  lands  possessed  by 
their  ancestors  for  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and 
that  one  half  of  the  army  in  Ireland  should  consist 
of  natives." 

So  unexpected  an  issue  of  an  enterprise,  the 
greatest  and  most  expensive  that  Elizabeth  had  ever 
undertaken,  provoked  her  extremely  against  Essex  ; 
and  this  disgust  was  much  augmented  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  that  nobleman's  conduct.  He  wrote 
many  letters  to  the  queen  and  council,  full  of  peevish 
and  imuatient  expressions ;  complaining  of  his 
enemies,  lamenting  that  their  calumnies  should  be 


believed  against  him,  and  discovering  symptoms  of 
a  mind  equally  haughty  and  discontented.  She 
took  care  to  inform  him  of  her  dissatisfaction  ;  h'lt 
commanded  him  to  remain  in  Ireland  till  further 
orders. 

Essex  heard  at  once  of  Elizabeth's  anger,  and  of 
the  promotion  of  his  enemy.  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to 
the  office  of  master  of  the  wards,  an  office  to  which 
he  himself  aspired  :  and  dreading  that,  if  he  re- 
mained any  longer  absent,  the  queen  would  be  to- 
tally alienated  from  him,  he  hastily  embraced  a  re- 
solution which,  he  knew,  had  once  succeeded  with 
the  earl  of  Leicester,  the  former  favourite  of  Eliza- 
beth. Leicester,  being  informed  while  in  the  Low 
Countries  that  his  mistress  was  extremely  displeased 
with  his  conduct,  disobeyed  her  orders  by  coming 
over  to  England  ;  and  having  pacified  her  by  his 
presence,  by  his  apologies,  and  by  his  flattery  and 
insinuation,  disappointed  all  the  expectations  of  his 
enemies.  Essex,  therefore,  weighing  more  the  si- 
milarity of  circumstances  than  the  difference  of  cha- 
racter between  himself  and  Leicester,  immediately 
set  out  for  England  ;  and  making  speedy  journeys, 
he  arrived  at  court  before  any  one  was  in  the  least 
apprised  of  his  intentions.  Though  besmeared  with 
dirt  and  sweat,  he  hastened  up  stairs  to  the  presence- 
chamber,  thence  to  the  privy-chamber  ;  nor  stopped 
till  he  was  in  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  who  was 
newly  risen,  and  was  sitting  with  her  hair  about  her 
face.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  kissed  her 
hand,  and  had  some  private  conference  with  her; 
where  he  was  so  graciously  received  that,  on  his 
departure,  he  was  heard  to  express  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  to  thank  God  that  though  he  had  suffered 
much  trouble  and  many  storms  abroad,  he  found  a 
sweet  calm  at  home. 

But  this  placability  of  Elizabeth  was  merely  the 
result  of  her  surprise,  and  of  the  momentary  satis- 
faction which  she  felt  on  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
appearance  of  her  favourite  :  after  she  had  leisure 
for  recollection,  all  his  faults  recurred  to  her;  and 
she  thought  it  necessary,  by  some  severe  discipline, 
to  subdue  that  haughty  imperious  spirit,  who,  pre- 
suming on  her  partiality,  had  pretended  to  domineer 
in  her  counsels,  to  engross  all  her  favour,  and  to 
act,  in  the  most  important  affairs,  without  regard  to 
her  orders  and  instructions.  When  Essex  waited 
on  her  in  the  afternoon,  he  found  her  extremely 
altered  in  her  carriage  towards  him  :  she  ordered 
him  to  be  confined  to  his  chamber  ;  to  be  twice  ex- 
amined by  the  council ;  and  though  his  answers  were 
calm  and  submissive,  she  committed  him  to  the  cus- 
tody of  Lord-keeper  Egerton,  and  held  him  seques- 
tered from  all  company,  even  from  that  of  his  coun- 
tess, nor  was  so  much  as  the  intercourse  of  letters 
permitted  between  them.  Essex  dropped  many  ex- 
pressions of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  none  of  resent- 
ment :  he  professed  an  entire  submission  to  the 
queen's  will :  declared  his  intention  of  retiring  into 
the  country,  and  of  leading  thenceforth  a  private 
life,  remote  from  courts  and  business;  but  though 
he  affected  to  be  so  entirely  cured  of  his  aspiring 
ambition,  the  vexation  of  this  disappointment,  and 
of  the  triumph  gained  by  his  enemies,  preyed  upon 
his  haughty  spirit,  and  he  fell  into  a  distemper  which 
seemed  to  put  his  lite  in  danger. 

Lingard,  in  narrating  these  transactions,  gives 
the  following  description  of  Elizabeth's  state  of 
mind  : — "  '  When  I  came  into  her  presence,*  says 
John  Harrington,  '  she  chafed  much,  walked  fastly 
to  and  fro,  looked  with  discomposure  in  her  visage 
and,   I  remember,   catched  at  my  girdle    when  I 
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kneeled  to  her  and  swore  "  by  G — d's  son  I  am  no 
i]uecn.  That  man  is  above  me  who  gave  him  com- 
mand to  come  here  so  soon  ?  I  did  ^cud  hiiu  on 
othiT  business."— She  bid  me  po  home,  I  did  not 
stay  to  be  bidden  twice.  If  all  the  Irish  rebels  had 
been  at  my  heels,  I  should  not  have  made  bctter 
speed.'  " 

The  queen  had  always  declared  to  all  the  world, 
and  even  to  the  carl  himself,  that  the  purpose  of  her 
severity  was  to  correct,  not  to  ruin  him ;  and  when 
she  heard  of  his  sickness,  she  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
with  his  situation.  She  ordered  eight  physicians  of 
the  best  reputation  and  experience  to  consult  of  his 
case;  and  being  informed  that  the  issue  was  much 
to  be  apprehended,  she  sent  Ur.  James  to  him  with 
some  broth,  and  desired  that  physician  to  deliver 
him  a  message,  which  she  probably  deemed  of  still 
greater  virtue  ;  that  if  she  thought  such  a  step  con- 
sistent with  her  honour,  she  would  herself  pay  him 
a  visit.  The  bystanders,  who  carefully  observed  her 
countenance,  remarked  that  in  pronouncing  these 
words,  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

When  the  symptoms  of  the  queen's  returning  af- 
fection towards  Essex  were  known,  they  gave  a  sen- 
sible alarm  to  the  faction  which  had  declared  their 
opposition  to  him.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  parti- 
cular, the  most  violent  as  well  as  the  most  ambitious 
of  his  enemies,  was  so  affected  with  the  appearance 
of  this  sudden  revolution,  that  he  was  seized  with 
sickness  in  his  turn  ;  and  the  queen  was  obliged  to 
apply  the  same  salve  to  his  wound,  and  to  send  him 
a  favourable  message,  expressing  her  desire  of  his 
recovery. 

The  medicine  which  the  queen  administered  to 
these  aspiring  rivals  was  successful  with  both;  and 
Essex,  being  now  allowed  the  company  of  his 
countess,  and  having  entertained  more  promising 
hopes  of  his  future  fortunes,  was  so  much  restored  in 
his  health,  as  to  be  thought  past  danger.  A  belief 
was  instilled  into  Elizabeth,  that  his  distemper  had 
been  entirely  counterfeit,  in  order  to  move  her  com- 
passion ;  and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  rigour 
against  him.  He  wrote  her  a  letter,  and  sent  her  a 
rich  present  on  New-Year's  day ;  as  was  usual  with 
the  courtiers  at  that  time  :  she  read  the  letter,  but 
rejected  the  present.  After  some  interval,  however, 
of  severity,  she  allowed  him  to  retire  to  his  own 
house  :  and  though  ho  remained  still  under  custody, 
and  was  sequestered  from  all  company,  he  was  so 
grateful  for  this  mark  of  lenity,  that  he  sent  her  a 
letter  of  thanks  on  the  occasion.  "  This  farther  de- 
gree of  goodness,"  said  he,  "  doth  sound  in  my  cars 
as  if  your  majesty  spake  these  words.  Die  not,  Essex  ; 
fiiT  though  I  punith  thine  offence,  and  humble  thee  Jot 
thy  yooa,  yet  will  lone  day  be  leried  again  by  thee. 
My  prostrate  soul  makes  this  answer:  I  hojte  for  that 
liUtied  day.  And  in  expectation  of  it,  all  my  afflic- 
tions of  body  and  mind  are  humbly,  patiently,  and 
cheerfully  borne  by  me."  The  countess  of  Essex, 
daughter  of  Sir  F'rancis  WaUingham,  possessed,  as 
well  ak  her  husband,  a  refined  taste  in  literature  ; 
and  the  chief  consolation  which  Essex  enjoyed 
during  this  period  of  anxiety  and  expectation,  con- 
lifted  in  her  company,  and  in  reading  with  her  those 
instructive  and  entertaining  authors,  which  even 
during  the  time  of  hit  gieatest  prosperity  he  bad 
never  entirely  neglected. 

There  were  sever^il  incidents  which  kept  alive 
the  nuci-u'a  anger  against  Essex.  P>very  account 
whi<h  ihc  rr-ci-ived  from  Ireland,  convinced  her 
mure  and  more  of  hit  minconduct  in  that  govern- 
oiant,  and  wf  the  iDsignificant  purposes  to  which  he 


had  employed  so  much  force  and  treasure.  Tyrone, 
so  far  from  being  quelled,  had  thought  proper,  in 
less  than  three  months,  to  break  the  truce ;  and 
joining  with  O'Donnel,  and  other  rebels,  had  over- 
run almost  the  whole  kingdom.  He  boasted  that 
he  was  certain  of  receiving  a  supply  of  men,  money, 
and  arms  from  Spain  :  he  pretended  to  be  champion 
of  the  catholic  religion  :  and  he  openly  exulted  in 
the  present  of  a  phoenix  plume,  which  the  Pope, 
Clement  VIII.,  in  order  to  encourage  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  so  good  a  cause,  had  consecrated, 
and  had  conferred  upon  him.  The  queen,  that  she 
might  check  his  progress,  returned  to  her  former 
intention  of  appointing  ^^ountjoy  lord-deputy;  and 
thouixh  that  nobleman,  who  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Es^cx,  and  desired  his  return  to  the  government 
of  Ireland,  did  at  first  very  earnestly  excuse  himself, 
on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health,  she  obliged 
him  to  accept  of  the  employment.  Mouutjoy  found 
the  island  almost  in  a  desperate  condition ;  but 
being  a  man  of  capacity  and  vigour,  he  was  so  little 
discouraged,  that  he  immediately  advanced  against 
Tyrone  in  Ulster.  He  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
that  country,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebels  :  he  forti- 
fied Derry  and  Mount-Norris,  in  order  to  bridle  the 
Irish  :  he  chased  them  from  the  field,  and  obliged 
them  to  take  shelter  in  the  woods  and  morasses  :  he 
employed,  with  equal  success.  Sir  George  Carew  in 
Munster :  and  by  these  promising  enterprises,  he 
gave  new  life  to  the  queen's  authority  in  that  island. 

As  the  comparison  of  Mountjoy's  administration 
with  that  of  Essex  contributed  to  alienate  Elizabeth 
from  her  favourite,  she  received  additional  disgust 
from  the  partiality  of  the  people,  who,  prepossessed 
with  an  extravagant  idea  of  Essex's  merit,  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  done  him  by  his  removal 
from  court,  and  by  his  confinement.  Libels  were 
secretly  dispersed  against  Cecil  and  Raleigh,  and 
all  his  enemies :  and  his  popularity,  which  was 
always  great,  seemed  rather  to  be  increased  than 
diminished  by  his  misfortunes.  Elizabeth,  in  order 
to  justify  to  the  public  her  conduct  with  regard  to 
him,  had  often  expressed  her  intentions  of  having 
him  tried  in  the  Star-chamber  for  his  offences :  but 
her  tenderness  for  him  prevailed  at  last  over  her  se- 
verity ;  and  she  was  contented  to  have  him  only  exa- 
mined by  the  privy-council.  The  attorney -general, 
Coke,  opened  the  cause  against  him,  and  treated 
hiin  with  the  cruelty  and  insolence  which  that  great 
lawyer  usually  exercised  against  the  unfortunate. 
He  displayed  in  the  strongest  colours,  all  the  faults 
committee!  by  Essex  in  his  administration  of  Ire- 
land :  his  making  Southampton  general  of  the  horse, 
contrary  to  the  queen's  injunctions;  his  deserting 
the  enterprise  against  Tyrone,  and  marching  to 
Leinster  and  Munster;  his  conferring  knighthood 
on  too  many  persons  ;  his  secret  conference  with 
Tyrone;  and  his  sudden  return  from  Ireland,  in 
contempt  of  her  majesty's  commands.  He  also  ex- 
aggerated the  indignity  of  the  conditions  which 
Tyrone  had  been  allowed  to  propose  ;  odious  and 
abominable  conditions,  said  he  ;  a  public  toleration 
of  an  idolatrous  religion,  pardon  for  himself  and 
every  traitor  in  Ireland,  and  full  restitution  of  lands 
and  possessions  to  all  of  them.  The  solicitor-general, 
Fleming,  insisted  upon  the  wretched  situation  in 
which  the  earl  had  left  that  kingdom ;  and  I'rancis, 
son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  had  been  lord-kee])er 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign,  closed  the 
charge  with  displaying  the  undutiful  expressions  con- 
tained in  some  letters  written  by  the  earl. 

Essex,  when  he  came  lu  plead  in  his  own  defence, 
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renouDced,  with  great  submission  and  humility,  all 
pretensions  to  an  apology;  and  declared  his  resolu- 
tion never,  on  this  or  anv  other  occasion,  to  have 
any  contest  with  his  sovereign.  He  said,  that, 
having  severed  himself  from  the  world,  and  abjured 
all  sentiments  of  ambition,  he  had  no  scruple  to 
confess  every  failing  or  error,  into  which  his  vouth, 
folly,  or  manifold  infirmities  might  have  betrayed 
him  ;  that  this  inward  sorrow  for  his  offences  against 
her  majesty  was  so  profound,  that  it  exceeded  all 
his  outward  crosses  and  afflictions,  nor  had  he  any 
scruple  of  submitting  to  a  public  confession  of  what- 
ever she  had  been  pleased  to  impute  to  him;  that 
in  his  acknowledgments  he  retained  only  one  re- 
serve, which  he  never  would  relinquish  but  with  his 
life,  the  assertion  of  a  loyal  and  unpolluted  heart, 
of  an  unfeigned  affection,  of  an  earnest  desire  ever 
to  perform  to  her  majesty  the  best  service  which  his 
poor  abilities  would  permit ;  and  that  if  this  senti- 
ment were  allowed  by  the  council,  he  willingly  ac- 
quiesced in  any  condemnation  or  sentence  which 
they  could  pronounce  against  him.  This  submission 
was  uttered  with  so  much  eloquence,  and  in  so 
pathetic  a  manner,  that  it  drew  tears  from  many  of 
the  audience.  All  the  privy-councillors,  in  giving 
their  judgment,  made  no  scruple  of  doing  the  earl 
justice  with  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  his  intentions. 
Even  Cecil,  whom  he  believed  his  capital  enemy, 
treated  him  with  regard  and  humanity.  And  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  lord-keeper  (to  which 
the  council  assented)  was  in  these  words  :  "  If  this 
cause,"  said  he,  "  had  been  heard  in  the  Star- 
chamber,  my  sentence  must  have  been  for  as  great 
a  fine  as  ever  was  set  upon  any  man's  head  in  that 
court,  together  with  perpetual  confinement  in  that 
prison  which  belongeth  to  a  man  of  his  quality,  the 
Tower.  But  since  we  are  now  in  another  place, 
and  in  a  couise  of  favour,  my  censure  is,  that  the  earl 
of  Essex  is  not  to  execute  the  office  of  a  counsellor, 
nor  that  of  earl-marshal  of  England,  nor  of  master 
of  the  ordnance  ;  and  to  return  to  his  own  house, 
there  to  continue  a  prisoner  till  it  shall  please  her 
majesty  to  release  this  and  all  the  rest  of  his  sen- 
tence." The  earl  of  Cumberland  made  a  slight  op- 
position to  this  sentence  ;  and  said,  that  if  he  thought 
it  would  stand  he  would  have  required  a  little  more 
time  to  deliberate  ;  that  he  deemed  it  somewhat 
severe ;  and  that  any  commander-in-chief  might 
easily  incur  a  like  penalty.  "  But,  however,"  added 
he,  "  in  confidence  of  her  majesty's  mercy,  I  agree 
with  the  rest."  The  earl  of  Worcester  delivered  his 
opinion  in  a  couple  of  Latin  verses:  importing,  that 
where  the  gods  are  offended,  even  misfortunes  ought 
to  be  imputed  as  crimes,  and  that  accident  is  no 
excuse  for  transgressions  against  the  Divinity. 

Bacon,  so  much  distinguished  afterwards  by  his 
high  offices,  and  still  more  by  his  profound  genius 
for  the  sciences,  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Cecil 
family,  being  nephew  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  cousin- 
german  to  the  secretary  :  but  notwithstanding  his 
extraordinary  talents,  he  had  met  with  so  little  pro- 
tection from  his  powerful  relations,  that  he  had  not 
yet  obtained  any  preferment  in  the  law,  which  was 
his  profession.  But  Essex,  who  could  distinguish 
merit,  and  who  passionately  loved  it,  had  entered 
into  an  intimate  friendship  with  Bacon;  had  zea- 
lously attempted,  though  without  success,  to  procure 
hjm  the  office  of  solicitor-general ;  and  in  order  to 
comfort  his  friend  under  the  disappointment,  had 
c  nferred  on  him  a  present  of  land  to  the  value  of 
eigKteon  hundred  pounds.  The  public  cculd  ill  ex- 
cuse Bacon's  appearance  before  the  council  against 


so  munificent  a  benefactor  ;  though  he  acted  in  obe- 
dience to  the  queen's  commands :  but  she  was  so 
well  pleased  with  his  behaviour,  that  she  imposed  on 
him  a  new  task,  of  drawing  a  narrative  of  that  day's 
proceedings,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  of  the 
justice  and  lenity  of  her  conduct.  Bacon,  who 
wanted  firmne.ss  of  character  more  than  humanity, 
gave  to  the  whole  transaction  the  most  favourable 
turn  for  Essex  ;  and,  in  particular,  pointed  out,  in 
elaborate  expression,  the  dutiful  submission  which 
that  nobleman  discovered  in  the  defence  that  he 
made  for  his  conduct.  When  he  read  the  paper  to 
her,  she  smiled  at  that  passage,  and  observed  to 
Bacon,  that  old  love,  she  saw,  could  not  easily  be 
forgotten  He  replied,  that  he  hoped  she  meant 
that  of  herself. 

All  the  world  indeed  expected  that  Essex  would 
soon  be  reinstated  in  his  former  credit ;  perhaps,  as 
is  usual  in  reconciliations  founded  on  incliuation, 
would  acquire  an  additional  ascendant  over  the 
queen,  and  after  all  his  disgraces  would  again  appear 
more  a  favourite  than  ever.  They  were  confirmed 
in  this  hope  when  they  saw  that,  though  he  was  still 
prohibited  from  appearing  at  court,  he  was  conti- 
nued in  his  office  of  master  of  horse,  and  was  re- 
stored to  his  liberty,  and  that  all  his  friends  had  ac- 
cess to  him.  Essex  himself  seemed  determined  to 
persevere  in  that  conduct  which  had  hitherto  been 
so  successful,  and  which  the  queen,  by  all  this  dis- 
cipline, had  endeavoured  to  render  habitual  to  him: 
he  wrote  to  her,  that  he  kissed  her  majesty's  hands, 
and  the  rod  with  which  she  had  corrected  him ;  but 
that  he  could  never  recover  his  wonted  cheerfulness, 
till  she  deigned  to  admit  him  to  that  presence, 
which  had  ever  been  the  chief  source  of  his  happi- 
ness and  enjoyment:  and  that  he  had  now  resolved 
to  make  amends  for  his  past  errors,  to  retire  into  a 
country  solitude,  and  say  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
"  Let  my  dwelling  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field ; 
let  me  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  be  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven ;  till  it  shall  please  the  queen  to  restore 
me  to  my  understanding."  The  queen  was  much 
pleased  with  these  sentiments,  and  replied,  that  she 
heartily  wished  his  actions  might  correspond  with 
his  expressions  ;  that  he  had  tried  her  patience  a 
long  time,  and  it  was  but  fitting  she  should  now 
make  some  experiment  of  his  submission  ;  that  her 
father  would  never  have  pardoned  so  much  obsti- 
nacy ;  but  that,  if  the  furnace  of  affliction  produced 
such  good  effects,  she  should  ever  after  have  the  bet- 
ter opinion  of  her  chemistry. 

The  earl  of  Essex  possessed  a  monopoly  of  sweet 
wines  ;  and  as  his  patent  was  near  expiring,  he  pa- 
tiently expected  that  the  queen  would  renew  it,  and 
he  considered  this  event  as  the  critical  circumstance 
of  his  life,  which  would  determine  whether  he  could 
ever  hope  to  be  reinstated  in  credit  and  authority. 
But  Elizabeth,  though  gracious  in  her  deportment, 
was  of  a  temper  somewhat  haughty  and  severe  ;  and 
being  continually  surrounded  with  Essex's  enemies, 
means  were  fouud  to  persuade  her,  that  his  lofty 
spirit  was  not  yet  sufficiently  subdued,  and  that  he 
must  undergo  this  further  trial,  before  he  could 
again  be  safely  received  into  favour.  She  therefore 
denied  his  request;  and  even  added,  in  a  con- 
temptuous style,  that  an  ungovernable  horse  must 
be  stinted  in  his  provender. 

This  rigour,  pushed  one  step  too  far,  proved  the 
final  ruin  of  this  young  nobleman,  and  was  the 
source  of  infinite  sorrow  and  vexation  to  the  queen 
herself.  Essex,  who  had  with  great  difficulty  so 
I  long  subdued  his  proud  spirit,  and  whose  patience 
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was  Donr  exhausted,  imagining  that  the  queen  was 
•niirelv  inexorable,  burst  at  once  all  re>traints  of 
■ubmission  and  of  piudence,  and  deterinincd  to  seek 
relief,  by  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extremities 
against  his  enemies.  Even  during  his  greatest  fa- 
Tour  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  carr;'  matters 
with  a  high  hand  towards  his  sovereign  ;  and  as  ibis 
practice  gratitied  his  own  temper,  and  was  some- 
times successful,  he  had  imprudently  imagined  that 
it  was  the  only  proper  method  of  managing  her.  But 
being  now  reduced  to  despair,  he  gave  entire  reins 
to  bis  violent  disposition,  and  threw  off  all  appear- 
ance of  duty  and  respect.  Into.xiiated  with  the 
public  favour,  which  he  already  possessed,  he  prac- 
tised anew  every  art  of  popularity;  and  endea- 
voured to  increase  the  gcneial  good-will  by  a  hos- 
pitable manner  of  hfe,  little  suited  to  his  situation 
and  circumstances.  His  former  employments  had 
given  him  great  connexions  with  men  of  the  mili- 
Ury  profession  ;  and  he  now  entertained,  by  addi- 
tional caresses  and  civilities,  a  friendship  with  all 
desperate  adventurers,  whose  attachment  he  hoped 
might,  in  his  present  views,  prove  serviceable  to 
him.  He  secretly  courted  the  confidence  of  the 
catholics  ;  but  his'  chief  trust  lay  in  the  puritans, 
whom  be  openly  caressed,  and  whose  manners  he 
seemed  to  have  entirely  adopted.  He  engaged  the 
most  celebrated  preachers  of  that  sect  to  resort  to 
Essex-house  ;  he  had  daily  prayers  and  sermons  in 
his  family  ;  and  he  invited  all  the  zealots  in  London 
tc  attend  those  pious  exercises.  Such  was  the  dis- 
position now  beginning  to  prevail  among  the  En- 
gli^h,  that,  instead  of  feasting  and  public  spectacles, 
the  methods  anciently  practised  to  gain  the  popu- 
lace, nothing  so  effectually  ingtatiated  an  ambitious 
leader  with  the  public,  as  these  fanatical  entertain- 
ments. And  as  the  puritanical  preachers  frequently 
inculcated  in  their  sermons  the  doctrine  of  resist- 
ance to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  prepared  the  minds 
o'  their  hearers  for  those  seditious  projects  which 
Essex  was  secretly  meditating. 

But  the  greatest  imprudence  of  this  nobleman 
proceeded  from  the  openness  of  his  temper,  by 
which  he  was  ill  qualified  to  succeed  in  such  difficult 
and  dangerous  enterjirises.  He  indulged  himself  in 
great  liberties  of  speech,  and  was  even  heard  to  say 
cf  the  queen,  that  she  was  now  grown  an  old  wo- 
man, and  was  become  as  crooked  in  her  mind  as  in 
b-fr  tAjdy.  Some  court-ladies,  whose  favours  Essex 
had  formerly  neglected,  carried  her  these  stories, 
and  incensed  her  to  a  high  degree  against  him. 
Elizabeth  was  ever  remarkably  jealous  on  this  head ; 
an<l  though  she  was  now  approaching  to  her  seven- 
tieth V'.ar,  she  allowed  her  courtiers  and  even  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  to  compliment  her  upon  her 
bea-Jty ;  nor  had  all  her  good  sense  been  able  to 
cure  her  of  this  preposterous  vanity. 

There  was  also  an  expedient  employed  by  Essex, 
whicd,  if  possible,  was  more  provoking  to  the  queen 
than  those  sarcasms  on  her  age  and  deformity  ;  and 
tiiat  was,  his  sccrc*.  apjdications  to  the  king  of  Scots, 
her  heir  and  successor.  That  prince  had  this  year 
very  Larrowly  escaped  a  dangerous,  though  ill- 
fortncd,  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of  Gowry  ;  and  even 
bis  lieliverancc  was  attended  with  this  disagreeable 
circumsUince,  that  the  obstinate  ecclesiastics  per- 
•iitpd,  ill  spite  of  the  moft  incontestiblc  evidence, 
In  maioLain  to  his  fare,  that  there  had  been  no  such 
'  •  I'.iracy.  Jamef,  harassed  with  his  turbulent  and 
' '  .«  tubjecti,  cast  a  wishful  eye  lo  the  Mucession 
'  '  i  :  u'^>n<l  ;   and,    in   p'opor'-ioii   as   the  queen  ad 

•     '  I    in  JKars,   his  deitire  iii<'r<-ai>Hil   of  mounting 


that  throne,  on  which,  besides  acquiring  a  great  ad- 
dition of  power  and  splendour,  he  hoped  to  govern 
a  people  so  much  raorc  tractable  and  submissive. 
He  negotiated  with  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  ensure  himself  friends  and  partisans:  he  even 
neglected  not  the  court  of  Rome  and  that  of  Spain  ; 
and  though  he  engaged  himself  in  uo  positive  pro- 
mise, he  flattered  the  catholics  with  hopes  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  succession,  they  might  expect  some 
more  liberty  than  was  at  present  indulged  them. 
Elizabeth  was  the  only  sovereign  in  Europe  to  whom 
he  never  dared  to  mention  his  right  of  euccession  : 
he  knew  that,  though  her  advanced  age  might  now 
invite  her  to  think  of  fixing  an  heir  to  the  crown, 
she  never  could  bear  the  prospect  of  her  own  death 
without  horror,  and  was  determined  still  to  retain 
him,  and  all  other  competitors,  in  an  entire  depen- 
dence upon  her. 

Essex  was  descended  by  females  from  the  royal 
family  ;  and  some  of  his  sanguine  partisans  had 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  mention  his  name  among 
those  of  other  pretenders  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  ei,.rl 
took  care,  by  means  of  Henry  Lee,  whom  he  se- 
cretly sent  into  Scotland,  to  assure  James,  that  so 
far  from  entertaining  such  ambitious  views,  he  was 
determined  to  use  every  expedient  for  extorting  an 
immediate  declaration  in  favour  of  that  monarch's 
right  of  succession.  James  willingly  hearkened  to 
this  proposal ;  but  did  not  approve  of  the  violent 
methods  which  Essex  intended  to  employ.  Esse* 
had  communicated  his  scheme  to  Mounijoy,  deputy 
of  Ireland ;  and  as  no  man  ever  commanded  more 
the  cordial  affection  and  attachment  of  his  friends, 
he  had  even  engaged  a  person  of  that  virtue  and 
prudence  to  entertain  thoughts  of  bringing  over  part 
of  his  army  into  England,  and  of  forcing  the  queen 
to  declare  the  king  of  Scots  her  successor.  And 
such  was  Essex's  impatient  ardour,  that,  though 
James  declined  this  dangerous  expedient,  he  still 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Mountjoy  not  to  desist 
from  the  project :  but  the  deputy,  who  thought  that 
such  violence,  though  it  might  be  prudent,  and  even 
justifiable,  when  supported  by  a  sovereign  prince, 
next  heir  to  the  crown,  would  be  rash  and  criminal, 
if  attempted  by  subjects,  absolutely  refused  his  con- 
currence. The  correspondence,  however,  between 
Essex  and  the  court  of  Scotland  was  still  conducted 
with  great  secrecy  and  cordiality  ;  and  that  noble 
man,  besides  conciliating  the  favour  of  James,  re- 
presented all  his  own  adversaries  as  enemies  to  that 
prince's  succession,  and  as  men  entirely  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  Spain,  and  partisans  of  the  chime- 
rical title  of  the  Infanta. 

The  Infanta  and  the  Archduke  Albert  had  made 
some  advances  to  the  queen  for  peace  ;  and  Boulogne, 
as  a  neutral  town,  was  chosen  for  the  place  of  con- 
ference. Sir  Henry  Nevil,  the  English  resident  in 
France,  Herbert,  Edmondes.  and  Beale,  were  sent 
thither  as  ambassadors  from  England  ;  and  nego- 
tiated with  Zunigo,  Carillo,  Ilichardot,  and  Vcrhei- 
kcu,  ministers  of  Spain,  and  the  archduke  :  but  the 
conferences  were  soon  broken  off  by  disputes  with 
regard  to  the  ceremonial.  Among  the  European 
states  England  had  ever  been  allowed  the  prece- 
dency above  Castile,  ArragoD,  Portugal,  and  the 
other  kingdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  composed  ;  and  Elizabeth  insisted  that  this  an- 
cient right  was  not  lost  on  account  of  the  junction 
of  these  states,  and  that  that  monarchy  in  its  pre- 
sent sitiiatu)!!,  though  it  surpassed  the  English  in 
extent  as  well  as  in  power,  could  not  be  com))ared 
with  it  in   point  of  antiquity,  the  only  durable  and 
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regular  foundation  of  precedency  among  kingdoms 
as  well  as  noble  families.  That  she  might  show, 
however,  a  pacific  disposition,  she  was  content  to 
yield  to  an  equality  ;  but  the  Spanish  ministers,  as 
their  nation  had  always  disputed  precedency  even 
with  France,  to  which  England  yielded,  would  pro- 
ceed no  further  in  the  conference,  till  their  supe- 
riority of  rank  were  acknowledged.  During  the 
preparations  for  this  abortive  negotiation  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  the  admiral,  Lord  Buckhurst,  treasurer, 
and  Secretary  Cecil,  had  discovered  their  inclina- 
tion  to  peace ;  but  as  the  English  nation,  flushed 
with  success,  and  sanguine  in  their  hopes  of  plunder 
and  conquest,  were  in  general  averse  to  that  mea- 
sure, it  was  easy  for  a  person  so  popular  as  Essex  to 
infuse  into  the  multitude  an  opinion,  that  these  mi- 
nisters had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  their  country 
to  Spain,  and  would  even  make  no  scruple  of  re- 
ceiving a  sovereign  from  that  hostile  nation. 

But  Essex,  not  content  with  these  arts  for  decrying 
his  adversaries,  proceeded  to  concert  more  violent 
methods  of  ruining  them ;  chiefly  instigated  by 
Cuffe,  his  secretary,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  arrogant 
spirit,  who  had  acquired  a  great  ascendant  over  his 
patron.  A  select  council  of  malcontents  was  formed, 
who  commonly  met  at  Drury-house,  the  residence 
of  the  earl  of  Southampton,  who  was  one  of  the 
party  :  the  other  chief  conspirators  were  Sir  Charles 
Davers,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir  Christopher 
Blount,  Sir  John  Davies,  and  John  Littleton ;  and 
Essex,  who  boasted  that  he  had  a  hundred  and 
twenty  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen  of  note  at 
his  devotion,  and  who  trusted  still  more  to  his  autho- 
rity with  the  populace,  communicated  to  his  asso- 
ciates those  secret  designs  with  which  his  confidence 
in  so  powerful  a  party  had  inspired  him.  Among 
other  criminal  projects,  the  result  of  blind  rage  and 
despair,  he  deliberated  with  them  concerning  the 
method  of  taking  arms ;  and  asked  their  opinion 
whether  he  had  best  begin  with  seizing  the  palace 
or  the  Tower,  or  set  out  with  making  himself  master 
at  once  of  Doth  places.  The  first  enterprise  being 
preferred,  a  method  was  concerted  for  executing  it. 
It  was  agreed  that  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  with  a 
choice  detachment,  should  possess  himself  of  the 
palace-gates;  that  Davies  should  seize  the  hall, 
Davers  the  guard  chamber  and  presence-chamber; 
and  that  Essex  should  rush  in  from  the  Meuse,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  his  partisans  ;  should  entreat 
the  queen,  with  all  demonstrations  of  humility,  to 
remove  his  enemies ;  should  oblige  her  to  assemble 
a  parliament ;  and  should  with  common  consent 
settle  a  new  plan  of  government. 

While  these  desperate  projects  were  in  agitation, 
many  reasons  of  suspicion  were  carried  to  the  queen  ; 
and  she  sent  Robert  Sackville,  son  of  the  treasurer, 
to  Essex-house,  on  pretence  of  a  visit,  but  in  reality 
with  a  view  of  discovering  whether  there  were  in 
that  place  any  unusual  concourse  of  people,  or  any 
extraordinary  preparations  which  might  threaten  an 
insurrection.  Soon  after  Essex  received  a  summons 
to  attend  the  council,  which  met  at  the  treasurer's 
house ;  and  while  he  was  musing  on  this  circum- 
stance, and  comparing  it  with  the  late  unexpected 
visit  from  Sackville,  a  private  note  was  conveyed  to 
him,  by  which  he  was  warned  to  provide  for  his  own 
safety.  He  concluded  that  all  his  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  at  least  suspected;  and  that  the  easiest 
punishment  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  was 
a  new  and  more  severe  confinement :  he  therefore 
excused  himself  to  the  council  on  pretence  of  an  in- 
disposition    and   he  immediately  dispatched  mes- 


sages to  his  more  intimate  confederates,  requesting 
their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  present  critical 
situation  of  his  aff'airs.  They  deliberated,  whether 
they  should  abandon  all  their  projects,  and  fly  the 
kingdom  ;  or  instantly  seize  the  palace  with  the  force 
which  they  could  assemble;  or  rely  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  citizens,  who  were  generally  known  to 
have  a  great  attachment  to  the  earl.  Essex  declared 
against  the  first  expedient,  and  professed  himself 
determined  to  undergo  any  fate  rather  than  submit 
to  live  the  life  of  a  fugitive.  To  seize  the  palace 
seemed  impracticable,  without  more  preparations; 
especially  as  the  queen  seemed  now  aware  of  their 
projects,  and,  as  they  heard,  had  used  the  precau- 
tion of  doubling  her  ordinary  guards.  There  re- 
mained, therefore,  no  expedient  but  that  of  betaking 
themselves  to  the  city;  and,  while  the  prudence  and 
feasibility  of  this  resolution  was  under  debate,  a 
person  arrived,  who,  as  if  he  had  received  a  com- 
njission  for  the  purpose,  gave  them  Eissurance  of  the 
affections  of  the  Londoners,  and  affirmed,  that  they 
might  securely  rest  any  project  on  that  foundation. 
The  popularity  of  Essex  had  chiefly  buoyed  him  up 
in  all  his  vain  undertakings ;  and  he  fondly  ima- 
gined, that  with  no  other  assistance  than  the  good- 
will of  the  multitude,  he  might  overturn  Elizabeth's 
government,  confirmed  by  time,  revered  for  wisdom, 
supported  by  vigour,  and  concurring  with  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  nation.  The  wild  project  of  raising 
the  city  was  immediately  resolved  on  ;  the  execution 
of  it  was  delayed  till  next  day ;  and  emissaries  were 
dispatched  to  all  Essex'sfriends,  informing  them  that 
Cobham  and  Raleigh  had  laid  schemes  against  his 
life,  and  entreating  their  presence  and  assistance. 

Lingard's  account  of  this  transaction  puts  all  the 
occurrences  so  much  more  vividly  before  one's  eye, 
than  Hume's,  that  we  here  substitute  his  narration. 
"  From  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  was 
diverted  by  an  unexpected  arrival.  A  little  before 
ten  (Monday,  Feb.  8,  I60I)  he  was  told  thatEger 
ton,  the  lord-keeper,  the  earl  of  Worcester,  Knollys, 
the  comptroller  of  the  household,  and  the  lord  chief 
justice,  stood  at  the  gate  demanding  admission.  He 
gavetjrders  that  they  should  be  introduced  through 
the  wicket,  but  that  all  their  attendants,  with  the 
exception  of  the  purse-bearer,  should  be  excluded. 
Egerton  demanded  the  cause  of  this  tumultuary 
meeting  ;  to  whom  Essex,  raising  his  voice,  replied, 
'  There  is  a  plot  laid  for  my  life:  letters  have  been 
counterfeited  in  my  name  ;  and  assassins  have  been 
appointed  to  murder  me  in  my  bed.  We  are  met 
to  defend  our  lives  ;  since  my  enemies  cannot  be 
satisfied  unless  they  suck  my  blood.'  '  If  such  be 
the  case,'  said  Popham,  '  let  it  be  proved  :  we  will 
relate  it  fairly  ;  and  the  queen  will  do  impartial 
justice.'  At  the  mention  of  impartial  justice,  the 
earl  of  Southampmn  complained  of  the  assault 
made  upon  him  by  the  Lord  Grey ;  but  was  told 
that  the  guilty  party  had  suffered  imprisonment  for 
the  offence.*  Egerton  desiied  Essex  to  explain  his 
grievances  in  private  :  when  several  voices  ex- 
claimed, '  They  abuse  you,  my  lord,  they  are  un- 
doing you.  You  lose  your  time.'  Egerton,  turning 
round  and  putting  on  his  cap,  commanded  in  the 
queen's  name,  every  man  to  lay  aside  his  arms  and 
to  depart.     But  Essex    immediately    entered    the 

*  In  Ireland,  Southampton  had  put  Grey  under  arrest  for 
one  night,  because  he  had  cltwrged  the  enemy  without  orders. 
This  had  occasioned  several  challenges,  which  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  queen's  vigilance.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
Grey  assaulted  Southampton  in  the  street,  and  nasctxauutted 
to  prison  for  the  offence. 
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house  ;  the  lord?  followed  ;  and  the  crowd  shouted. 
'  Kill  tlicm,  keep  thcia  for  ])ledgcs,  throw  the  great 
seal  out  of  the  window.'  Havini;  passed  through 
two  rooms,  guarded  by  musketeers,  they  were  intro- 
duced into  a  back  parlour ;  when  the  earl  desiring 
them  to  have  patience  for  half  an  jour,  ordered  the 
door  lobe  bolted;  and  intrusted  his  prisoners  to  the 
care  of  Sir  John  Davis,  Francis  Trosham,  and 
Ardeu  Salisbury. 

"  Returning  to  the  court,  Essex  drew  his  sword, 
rushed  into  the  street,  and  was  followed  by  the  earls 
of  Kutland  and  Southampton,  the  Lords  Sands  and 
Mountcagle,  and  about  eighty  knighls  and  gentle- 
men;  to  whom  were  afterwards  added,  thiougli 
friendship  or  fear,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  the  LonI 
Cromwell,  and  about  two  hundred  others.  At  Lud- 
gale  be  prevailed  on  the  guard  to  let  him  pass,  pro- 
testing that  his  object  was  to  save  his  life  from  the 
violence  of  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
their  accomphces.  But  he  found  the  streets  empty  : 
there  Tras  no  meeting  at  St.  Paul's-cross;  and  the 
ciuz«og,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  lord 
mayor,  remained  quiet  within  their  houses.  The 
t»arl  proceeded  shouting,  '  For  the  queen,  my  mis- 
tress I'  till  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Smith, 
one  of  the  sheriffs,  and,  as  he  believed,  his  devoted 
partisan.  But  Smith  was  not  to  be  found ;  his  ab- 
sence convinced  the  unfortunate  nobleman  of  the 
failure  of  his  plan  ;  and,  unable  to  conceal  his  agi- 
tation, he  retired  to  a  private  room,  to  compose  his 
spirits. 

"  At  court  the  earl  possessed  so  many  friends, 
that  the  ministers  knew  not  whom  to  trust.  By 
their  orders  the  guards  were  mustered  ;  the  gates  cf 
the  palace  were  closed  and  fortified ;  and  every  pas- 
sage in  the  neighbourhood  was  obstructed  with  chains 
and  carriages.  The  queen  alone  had  the  boldness 
to  talk  of  going  in  search  of  the  insurgents.  Noi 
one  of  them  would  dare  to  meet  a  single  glance  of 
her  eye  :  they  would  flee  at  the  very  notice  of  her 
approach.  About  two  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Bur- 
leigh with  a  herald,  and  the  earl  of  Cumberland 
with  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  ventured  to  enter  the  city 
in  different  quarters,  and  proclaimed  Essex  a  traitor, 
offering  a  reward  of  1000/.  for  his  apprehension, 
and  a  full  pardon  to  such  of  his  associates  as  should 
immediately  return  to  their  duty.  The  carl  had  by 
this  time  lett  the  house  of  Sheriff  Smith,  with  blasted 
hopes  and  diminished  numbers.  Lord  Burleigh  re- 
treated before  him :  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the 
guard  at  Ludgate,  and,  returning  to  Quecnhithe, 
proceeded  by  water,  with  fifty  companions,  to  Essc.x- 
hoU!.e.  Here  his  disappointment  was  converted  into 
despair.  The  impri.soned  lords,  whom  he  had  con- 
sidered as  hostages  for  his  own  safety,  were  gone. 
They  had  been  liberated  by  the  command  of  his 
confidant  Sir  Ferdinando  G<jrges,  who  sought  by 
this  service  to  purchase  his  own  (tardon.  \s  a  last 
reKJurce  he  began  U>  fortify  the  house :  in  a  few 
minutes  it  was  surrounded  by  the  royalists  under  the 
lord-admiral.  A  parley  ensued  between  .Sir  Robert 
.Sidney  in  the  garden,  and  Essex  and  .Southampton 
on  the  roof.  The  dmiands  of  the  earls  were  refused  ; 
but  a  rckpitc  of  two  hours  was  granted,  tliat  the 
l»dii-s  and  their  female  attendants  might  retire  :  and 
•Ujut  six,  when  tin;  battering  train  had  arrived  from 
ihe  Tower,  the  huiiiiuons  v/a.?  repeated.  Lord 
Sands  proposed  a  desperate  sally  :  they  would  cither 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  or  die,  as 
bf«»e  men  ought  to  die,  with  their  swords  in  their 
faaniJi.  But  Kstez,  who  still  cherished  a  hope  of 
Ufc,  cotucnted  to  •urrcndcr  on  the  proniue  of  a.  fair 


trial.  That  night  the  chief  of  the  prisoners  were 
lodged  in  Lanibcth-palace  :  the  next  morning  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 

"  The  preceding  evening  Thomas  Lee,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  had  offered  his  services  to  Sir  Robert 
Cecil-  four  days  later  he  was  heard  to  say,  that  if 
the  friends  of  Esse.x  meant  to  save  him  from  the 
block,  they  should  petition  for  his  pardon  in  a  body, 
and  refuse  to  depart  till  ^t  had  been  granted.  Sir 
Robert  Cross  communicated  this  remark  to  the  se- 
cretary :  orders  were  issued  for  the  apprehension  of 
Lee;  and  the  pursuivants  discovered  him  the  same 
evening,  in  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the  presence- 
chamber,  during  the  queen's  supper.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  intending  to 
murder  the  sovereign  ;  and  the  ne.\t  day  suffered 
the  death  of  a  traitor.  No  man,  who  will  read  the 
report  of  his  trial,  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  his  in- 
nocence. But  his  conviction  produced  this  effect, 
it  persuaded  the  queen  that  her  safety  was  incompa- 
tible with  the  life  of  Essex. 

"  In  a  few  days  the  two  earls  were  arraigned  be- 
fore the  Lord  Buckhurst,  as  lord  steward,  and 
twenty-five  other  peers.  Essex,  looking  round  from 
the  bar,  observed  that  he  saw  among  the  lords  seve- 
ral who  were  known  to  be  his  personal  enemies. 
These  he  should  challenge;  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  lowest  subject  in  the  land  ;  it  could  not  be  re- 
fused to  one  belonging  to  the  first  order  of  the  state. 
The  judges  were  consulted,  who  replied,  that  the 
law  had  drawn  a  broad  distinction  between  peers 
and  jurors.  The  former  gave  their  verdict  on  their 
honour;  and,  as  they  could  not  be  sworn,  so  neither 
could  they  be  challenged. 

"  The  peers  were  the  carls  of  Oxford,  Notting- 
ham, Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Worcester,  Cumberland, 
Sussex,  Hertford,  and  Lincoln;  the  Viscount  Bin- 
don  ;  the  Lords  Hunsdon,  Delaware,  Morley,  Cob- 
ham,  Stafford,  Grey,  Lumley,  Windsor,  Rich, 
Darcy,  Chandos,  St.  John  of  Bletso,  Burleigh, 
Compton,  and  Howard  of  Walden. 

"  The  indictment  charged  the  prisoners  with 
having  imagined  the  deposition  and  the  death  d 
the  queen.  It  was  supported  with  great  vehemence 
by  the  crown-lawyers,  Yelverton,  Coke,  and  Bacon, 
who  drew  their  arguments  from  the  open  and  ac- 
knowledged facts,  that  Essex  and  Southampton  had 
imprisoned  the  four  counsellors,  had  entered  the 
city  in  arms,  had  called  on  the  inhabitants  to  rise, 
had  refused  to  disperse  at  the  royal  command,  inti- 
mated by  a  heral(l-at-arms,  had  assaulted  the  mili- 
tary force  posted  at  Ludgate,  and  had  fortified  and 
kept  Essex-house  against  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  Essex  replied 
that  he  did  not  speak  to  jireserve  his  life — it  was 
not  worth  the  preserving — but  he  stood  there  to 
preserve  his  honour.  He  had  never  entertained 
a  thought  of  injuring  the  queen  ;  nor  were  the  acts 
assigned  any  proof  of  such  an  intention.  If  he 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
citiz<:ns,  he  could  justly  plead  that  it  was  done 
through  necessity.  The  Lord  Cobham  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  sought  to  take  his  life:  that  the 
queen's  authority  afforded  little  protection,  had  been 
shown  by  the  late  atrocious  assault,  committed  in 
the  open  street  by  the  Lord  Grey  on  the  earl  of 
Southampton  ;  and  in  such  circumstances  he  could 
conceive  no  other  means  of  safety  than  to  repel  f(  rce 
by  the  emplovnicnt  of  force. 

"  In  refutation  of  this  plea,  it  was  urged  that  at 
Drury-housc  the  conR])irators  had  proposed  to  seiz« 
the  person  of  the  queen,  and  to  compel  her  to  govern 
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according  to  the  pleasure  of  Essex  ;  that  the  irrup- 
tion into  the  city  was  the  result  of  that  project;  aud 
that  this  fact  w"uld  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  impartial  man,  by  the  evidence  of  some,  and 
the  confessions  of  others  among  the  conspirators. 

"  At  the  mention  of  Drury-house,  the  earl  be- 
tiayed  symptoms  of  agitation.  He  had  carefully  de- 
stroyed every  suspicious  paper,  and  rested  with  entire 
confidence  on  the  secrecy  of  his  associates.  How- 
ever, he  soon  recovered  himself;  and  when  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges  appeared  as  a  witness,  examined 
him  sharply,  extorted  from  him  an  acknowledgment 
that  no  injury  was  intended  to  the  queen,  and  in- 
ferred from  his  manner  and  hesitation  that  he  had 
been  tampered  with  in  the  Tower,  and  was,  there- 
fore, unworthy  of  credit.  In  conclusion  he  observed 
that,  whether  the  consultations  at  Drury-house  were 
criminal  or  not,  was  a  question  which  did  not  con- 
cern him  :  they  were  held  by  other  persons  ;  he  had 
never  been  present. 

"  Southampton  adopted  a  different  line  of  de- 
fence. He  maintained  that,  though  many  projects 
had  been  mentioned  in  these  meetings,  nothing  had 
been  concluded ;  that  to  consult  was  not  to  deter- 
mine ;  that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the 
meetings  in  question,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  the 
city  ;  that  the  latter  arose  entirely  from  occurrences, 
which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  from  the  infor- 
mation of  immediate  danger  to  the  life  of  Essex, 
and  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  four  counsellors. 

"  As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  earl  was  reproached 
with  having  said,  that  the  kingdom  was  bought  and 
sold.  He  vindicated  the  expression  on  the  ground, 
that  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  who  ruled  as  if  he  were  the 
sovereign,  had  maintained  the  right  of  succession  to 
be  in  the  infanta  of  Spain.  Cecil,  who  was  pre- 
sent, but  unseen,  instantly  started  from  a  private 
box  ;  and,  having  obtained  permission  to  speak,  in- 
sisted that  the  earl  should  either  name  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  the  information,  or  be  con- 
tent to  have  his  asseition  accounted  a  calumny. 
Essex  lefused  :  but  in  his  anxiety  to  repel  the  charge 
of  falsehood,  remarked  that  his  fellow-prisoner  had 
heard  it,  as  well  as  himself.  The  secretary,  turning 
to  Southampton,  conjured  him  by  their  former 
friendship,  and  as  he  was  a  Christian  man,  to  name 
the  informer.  In  this  trying  moment,  Southampton 
appealed  to  the  court,  whether  it  .vere  consistent 
with  reason  or  with  honour,  that  he  should  betray 
the  secret.  All  replied  in  the  aflfinnative,  and  he 
named  Sir  Robert  Knollys,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, aud  uncle  to  Essex. 

"  Vhile  a  serjeant-at-arms  was  dispatched  for 
Knollys,  Sir  Edward  Coke  arose,  and  accused  Essex 
of  hypocrisy  and  irreligion,  because,  while  he  pre- 
tended to  be  a  protestant,  he  had  promised  tolera- 
tion to  Blount,  his  father-in-law,  a  known  catholic. 
The  earl  replied,  that  the  charge  was  false  :  that  he 
had  always  lived,  and  should  die,  a  protestant :  that 
he  had  never  made  any  promise  of  toleration  to 
Blount;  but  that  he  did  not  consider  it  an  essential 
part  of  the  reformed  worship,  to  put  catholics  to 
death  on  account  of  their  religion. 

"  When  Knollys  arrived,  he  gave  a  new  but  un- 
satisfactory version  of  his  conversation  with  the  two 
earls.  If  we  may  believe  him,  what  he  had  heard 
from  Cecil,  and  had  repeated  to  his  nephew,  was, 
that  the  right  belonged  to  the  infanta,  not  in  the 
opinion  of  Cecil,  but  of  Doleman,  who  had  dedi- 
cated his  book  to  Essex.  The  earl  shortly  replied, 
that  he  had  understood  him  m  a  very  different  sense. 
'  Your  misunderstanding  arose,'  exclaimed  the  se- 


cretary, '  from  your  opposition  to  peace.  It  was 
your  ambition  that  every  military  man  should  look 
up  to  you  as  his  patron,  and  hence  you  sought  to 
represent  me  and  the  counsellors,  who  wished  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war,  as  the  pensioners  of  Spain.' 

"  To  certain  questions  put  by  the  lords,  the  judges 
replied,  that  it  was  rebellion  in  a  subject  to  attempt 
to  raise  a  force,  which  the  sovereign  could  not  re- 
sist :  and  that  in  every  rebellion  the  law  supposed  a 
design  against  the  crown  and  life  of  the  sovereign, 
because  it  became  the  interest  of  a  successful  rebel, 
that  the  sovereign  should  not  reign  nor  live  to  punish 
the  rebellion.  After  an  hour's  deliberation  the 
peers  pronounced  both  the  prisoners  guilty.  Essex 
observed,  that  as  he  should  not  solicit,  so  neither 
should  he  refuse  mercy  ;  that,  though  the  lords  had 
found  him  guilty  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
he  believed  that  they  had  acquitted  him  in  their 
own  consciences ;  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  in- 
tercede for  the  life  of  his  fellow-prisoner,  who  had 
offended  more  through  affection  for  him,  than  through 
any  other  motive.  Southampton  followed.  His  only 
object  had  been  to  obtain  redress  for  his  friend, 
whom  he  believed  to  have  been  treated  harshly. 
The  law  might  suppose  in  him  the  intention  of  de- 
posing and  killing  the  queen,  but  he  knew  that  no 
such  thought  had  ever  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
His  crime  was  a  crime  of  ignorance.  Yet  he  sub- 
mitted to  his  fate,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  queen.  He  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
patrimony,  and  endangered  his  life  in  her  service  : 
and  if,  in  pity  of  his  ignorance,  she  were  pleased  to 
make  him  the  object  of  mercy,  he  should  receive  it 
with  humility  and  gratitude. 

"  The  lord-steward  pronounced  judgment:  the 
edge  of  the  axe  was  turned  towards  the  prisoners; 
and  Essex  observed,  as  he  left  the  bar,  that  his  body 
might  have  rendered  better  service  to  his  sovereign  : 
but  it  would  be  as  she  pleased  :  if  his  death  proved 
an  advantage  to  her,  it  was  well.  He  begged  that 
Ashton  his  favourite  minister  might  attend  him  ; 
made  an  apology  to  the  counsellors  whom  he  had 
confined  ;  and  asked  pardon  of  the  Lords  Morley 
and  Delaware,  whose  sons,  though  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  plot,  had  been  drawn  by  him  into  the  same 
danger  with  himself. 

"  Essex  was  followed  to  the  Tower  by  Dove,  dean 
of  Norwich,  who  exhorted  him  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  Almighty  by  the  confession  of  his  treason. 
The  earl-replied,  that  in  what  he  had  done,  he  had 
committed  no  offence  against  God.  He  attempted 
to  justify  his  refusal  to  appear  before  the  council, 
by  the  example  of  David,  who  had  disobeyed  the 
summons  from  Saul;  and  contended  that  his  office 
of  earl-marshal  authorized  him  to  reform  the  abuses 
in  the  government.  To  Dove  succeeded  Ashton, 
who,  it  was  believed,  had  previously  received  his 
lesson  from  the  secretary.  This  divine  assumed  a 
bolder  and  harsher  tone.  He  rejected  the  earl's 
protestations  of  innocence  as  the  sinful  evasions  of 
a  guilty  conscience  ;  and  threatened  him  with  the 
vengeance  of  an  omniscient  Judge,  unless  he  should 
make  a  full  and  sincere  confession.  Whether  it  was 
through  the  fear  of  death,  or  the  menaces  of  the 
preachiT,  the  spirit  of  Essex  was  at  last  subdued. 
He  sent  for  the  lord-keeper,  the  treasurer,  the  ad- 
miral, and  the  secretary,  solicited  their  forgiveness, 
and  made  an  ample  avowal  of  every  ambitious  and 
unlawful  project  which  had  entered  his  mind  ;  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the  men  whom  he  had  seduced 
to  aid  him  with  their  counsel  and  exertions  ;  and 
disclosed  the  object  of  the  negotiatioa  between  him- 
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self  and  the  king  of  Scots.  His  confession  filled 
four  sheets  of  paper :  but  its  accuracy  has  been 
ddubtetl ;  and  his  associates  complained  that  be  had 
loaded  both  himself  and  them  with  crimes,  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty. 

"  The  eyes  of  the  public  were  now  fixed  on  Eliza- 
beth. Some  persons  maintained  that  she  had  not 
tlie  heart  to  put  her  favourite  to  death — her  affection 
would  infallibly  master  her  resentment ;  others,  that 
she  dared  not — revenge  might  urge  him  on  the 
scaffold  to  reveal  secrets  disreputable  to  a  maiden 
queen.  But  his  enemies  were  industrious :  and 
while  they  affected  to  remain  neutral,  clandestinely 
employed  the  services  of  certain  females,  whose  cre- 
dulity had  been  formerly  deceived  by  the  earl,  and 
whose  revenge  was  gratified  by  keeping  alive  the 
irritation  of  their  mistress.  From  them  she  heard 
tales  of  his  profligacy,  his  arrogance,  and  his  ingra- 
titude to  his  benefactress,  whom  he  had  pronounced 
'  an  old  woman,  as  crooked  in  mind  as  she  was  in 
body.'  This  insult  to  her  'divine  beauty'  sunk 
deeply  into  her  breast,  and  jointly  with  his  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  sue  for  mercy,  steeled  her  against  the 
apologies,  the  solicitations,  and  the  tearsof  his  friends. 
She  signed  the  fatal  warrant ;  but,  with  her  usual 
indecision,  first  sent  her  kinsman,  Edward  Carey, 
to  forbid,  and  then  the  Lord  Darcy,  to  hasten,  its 
execution. 

"  About  eight  in  the  morning  Essex  was  led  to 
the  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected  within  the  court 
of  the  Tower.  He  was  attended  by  three  divines, 
whose  words,  to  use  his  own  expression,  had  ploughed 
up  his  heart.  Never  did  a  prisoner  behave  with 
greater  humility,  or  manifest  a  deeper  sorrow.  He 
acknowledged  his  numerous  transgressions  of  the 
divine  law  :  but  when  he  came  to  his  offence  against 
the  queen,  he  sought  in  vain  for  words  to  express 
his  feelings.  He  called  it  '  a  great  sin,  a  bloody  sin, 
a  crying  and  infectious  sin,  for  which  he  begged 
pardon  of  God  and  his  sovereign.'  Whether  he 
f  till  indulged  a  hope  of  pardon,  is  uncertain  :  but  it 
was  remarked  that  he  never  mentioned  his  wife,  or 
children,  or  friends ;  that  he  took  leave  of  no  one, 
not  even  of  his  acquaintances  then  present,  and 
that,  when  he  knelt  down  to  pray,  he  betrayed  con- 
siderable agitation  of  mind.  The  first  stroke  took 
from  him  all  sense  of  pain  :  the  third  severed  his 
head  from  the  body. 

"  Thus,  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-three,  pe- 
rished the  gallant  and  aspiring  Essex.  At  his  first 
introduction  to  ?>lizabcth  he  had  to  contend  against 
the  dislike  with  which  she  viewed  the  son  of  a  wo- 
man, who  had  been  her  rival,  and  a  successful  rival, 
in  the  affections  of  Leicester.  If  he  overcame  this 
prejudice,  it  was  not  owing  to  personal  beauty  or 
exterior  accomplishments.*  In  these  respects,  if  we 
except  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  hands,  he  was 
inferior  to  many  gentlemen  at  court.  But  there 
WM  in  him  a  frankness  of  disposition,  a  contempt 
of  all  dikguise,  an  impetuosity  of  feeling,  which 
prompted  him  to  jiour  out  his  whole  soul  in  conver- 
Mtion  ;  qualities  whith  captivated  the  old  queen, 
•wruilom'-d  as  hhe  now  was  to  the  cautious  and 
meaiurcd  language  of  the  politicians  around  her. 
8be  iniikted  on  his  countant  presence  at  court,  and 
nndrrtook  to  form  the  young  mind  of  her  favourite: 
bui  the  kcholar  iirekumed  to  dispute  the  lessons  of 
his  teacher:  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  opposed 
her  chidingi,  extorted  her  applause.  In  every 
quarrel  bis  perseverance   was   victorious  :   and  his 

•"H»  »toopr4  rorwsnl,  walked  and  ilanci-d  unKrHcefulh 
•M  «M  (WitmIt  Id  bts  drcas."     Wotton  KcliquB. 


vanquished  mistress,  in  atonement  for  the  pain 
which  she  had  given,  loaded  him  with  caresses  an  I 
favours.  Hence  he  deduced  a  maxim,  which,  how- 
ever it  might  succeed  for  a  few  years,  finally  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold  ;  that  the  queen  might  be  driven, 
but  could  not  be  led;  that  her  obstinacy  mii,'ht  be 
subdued  by  resistance,  though  it  could  not  be 
softened  by  submission. 

"  Contrary  to  the  lot  of  most  favourites,  he  had 
enjoyed  at  the  same  time  the  affection  of  the  sove- 
reign and  of  the  people.  To  the  latter  he  was  known 
only  by  the  more  dazzling  traits  in  his  character, 
his  affability  and  profusion,  his  spirit  of  adventure 
and  thirst  of  glory,  and  his  constant  opposition  to 
the  dark  and  insidious  policy  of  the  Cecils.  His  last 
offence  could  not,  indeed,  be  disgui,-ed;  but  it  was  at- 
tributed not  so  much  to  his  own  passions,  as  the  secret 
agents  of  his  enemies,  working  upon  his  open  and 
unsuspecting  disposition.  To  silence  these  rumours, 
an  account  of  his  treason  was  published  by  autho- 
rity, charging  him,  on  his  own  confession,  and  the 
confessions  of  his  associates,  with  a  design  to  place 
himself  on  the  throne.  But  the  charge  obtained  no 
credit :  and  the  popularity  of  the  queen,  which  had 
long  been  on  the  wane,  seemed  to  be  buried  in  the 
same  grave  with  her  favourite.  On  her  appearance 
in  public,  she  was  no  longer  greeted  with  the  wonted 
acclamations :  her  counsellors  were  received  with 
loud  expressions  of  insult  and  abhorrence. 

"  The  death  of  Essex  saved  the  life  of  Southamp- 
ton. The  ministers,  alarmed  by  these  indications 
of  popular  feeling,  solicited  the  queen  in  his  favour, 
and  extorted  from  her  a  reprieve  from  the  block, 
though  they  could  not  obtain  his  discharge  from  the 
Tower.  Cuffe,  the  secretary,  and  Merrick,  the 
steward  of  Essex,  suffered  the  usual  punishment  of 
traitors  ;  which  was  commuted  into  decapitation  in 
favour  of  Blount,  his  step-father,  and  of  Uavers,  the 
friend  of  Southampton.  For  it  was  in  this  ill-ad- 
vised enterprise,  as  it  had  been  in  the  more  atro- 
cious conspiracy  of  Babington,  men  risked  their 
lives  through  affection  for  others.  If  Southampton 
adhered  to  Essex,  or  Davcrs  to  Southampton,  it  was 
because  they  deemed  it  a  duty  prescribed  by  friend- 
ship, to  live  or  perish  together. 

"  Sir  John  Davies,  Sir  Edward  Baynham,  and 
Mr.  Lyttletoa  were  also  condemned.  But  the  first 
obtained  a  pardon  after  a  year's  imprisonment; 
Baynham  purchased  his  with  a  sum  of  money  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  and  Lyttleton,  having  surrendered 
his  estate  of  7000/.  per  annum,  and  paid  a  fine  of 
10,0(X)/.,  was  removed  from  Newgate  to  the  King's- 
bench,  whore  he  died  three  months  aftewards.  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  the  ambasstidor  to  the  court  of 
France,  had  been  invited  to  Drury-house  before  his 
departure. — If  we  may  believe  himself,  he  only  heard 
some  disloyal  conversation,  which  he  condemned, 
and  then  departed.  The  confession  attributed  to 
I'^ssex  makes  him  more  criminal.  He  was  confined 
in  the  Tower  till  the  queen's  death.  Yet  Cecil 
affirmed  that  the  first  hint  of  the  plot  was  received 
from  him." 

Hume,  althr)ugh  he  has  omitted  much  detail,  that 
Lingard  gives,  has  mentioned  three  circumstances 
that  the  latter  does  not  notice.  I.  The  death  of 
Tracy,  a  yo'ing  gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  Essex  ; 
who  was  killed  with  two  or  three  of  the  citizens 
when  he  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  streets  to  the  water-side.  2.  The  voluntary  aj>- 
pr-aranee  ol  Bacon  against  his  former  patron,  who 
spoke  in  ngirravation  with  the  usual  pedantry  of  the 
ag« ;  and  3.  that  Sir  Walter  lialeigh  went  to  the 
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Tower  on  purpose  to  heboid  the  execution  of  his 
illustrious  rival.  Assertions  (the  two  last)  which, 
however  much  tending  to  prove  that  the  loftiest 
talents  are  no  signs  of  just  feeling,  cannot  be  con- 
tradicted. 

The  king  of  Scots,  apprehensive  lest  his  corre- 
spondence with  Essex  might  have  been  discovered, 
and  have  given  offence  to  Elizabeth,  sent  the  earl 
of  Marre  and  Lord  Kinloss  as  ambassadors  to  Eng- 
land, in  order  to  congratulate  the  queen  on  her 
escape  from  the  late  insurrection  and  conspiracy. 
They  were  also  ordered  to  make  secret  inquiry 
whether  any  measures  had  been  taken  by  her  for 
excluding  him  from  the  succession,  as  well  as  to 
discover  the  inclinations  of  the  chief  nobility  and 
counsellors,  in  case  of  the  queen's  demise.  They 
found  the  dispositions  of  men  as  favourable  as  they 
could  wish ;  and  they  even  entered  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  Secretary  Cecil,  whose  influence, 
after  the  fall  of  Essex,  was  now  uncontrolled,  and 
who  was  resolved,  by  this  policy,  to  acquire  in  time 
the  confidence  of  the  successor.  He  knew  how 
iealous  Elizabeth  ever  was  of  her  authority,  and  he 
therefore  carefully  concealed  from  her  his  attach- 
ment to  James  :  but  he  afterwards  asserted,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  advantageous  to  her  than  this 
correspondence;  because  the  king  of  Scots,  secure 
of  mounting  the  throne  by  his  undoubted  title,  aided 
by  those  connexions  with  the  English  ministry,  was 
the  less  likely  to  give  any  disturbance  to  the  present 
sovereign.  He  also  persuaded  that  prince  to  remain 
in  quiet,  and  patiently  to  expect  that  time  should 
open  to  him  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  without 
pushing  his  friends  on  desperate  enterprises,  which 
would  totally  incapacitate  them  from  serving  him. 
James's  equity,  as  well  as  his  natural  facility  of  dis- 
position, easily  inclined  him  to  embrace  that  reso- 
lution ;  and  in  this  manner  the  minds  of  the  English 
were  silently  but  universally  disposed  to  admit, 
without  opposition,  the  succession  of  the  Scottish 
line  :  the  death  of  Essex,  by  putting  an  end  to  fac- 
tion, had  been  rather  favourable  than  prejudicial  to 
that  great  event. 

The  French  king,  who  was  little  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  James,  and  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
averse  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  made 
his  ambassador  drop  some  hints  to  Cecil  of  Henry's 
willingness  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  disap- 
pointing the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  monarch  ;  but  as 
Cecil  showed  an  entire  disapprobation  of  such 
schemes,  the  court  of  France  took  no  further  steps 
in  that  matter ;  and  thus,  the  only  foreign  power 
which  could  give  much  disturbance  to  James's  suc- 
cession, was  induced  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Henry 
made  a  journey  this  summer  to  Calais ;  and  the 
queen  hearing  of  his  intentions  went  to  Dover,  in 
hopes  of  having  a  personal  interview  with  a  monarch, 
whom,  of  all  others,  she  most  loved  and  most  re- 
spected. The  king  of  France,  who  felt  the  same 
sentiments  towards  her,  would  gladly  have  accepted 
of  the  proposal ;  but  as  many  difficulties  occurred, 
it  appeared  necessary  to  lay  aside,  by  common  con- 
sent, the  project  of  an  interview.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, wrote  successively  two  letters  to  Henry,  one 
by  Edmondes,  another  by  Sir  Robert  Sydney;  in 
which  she  expressed  a  desire  of  conferring,  about  a 
business  of  importance,  with  some  minister  in  whom 
that  prince  reposed  entire  confidence.  The  mar- 
quess of  Rosni,  the  king's  favourite  and  prime-mi- 
nister, came  to  Dover  in  disguise;  and  the  memoirs 
of  that  able  statesman  contain  a  full  aceount  of  his 
conference  with  Elizabeth.  This  princess  had  formed 


a  .xcheme  for  establishing,  in  conjunction  with 
Henry,  a  new  system  in  Europe,  and  of  fixmg  a 
durable  balance  of  power,  by  the  erection  of  new 
states  on  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Austria.  She  had 
even  the  prudence  to  foresee  the  perils  which  might 
ensue  from  the  aggrandisement  of  her  ally ;  and  she 
purposed  to  unite  all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  one  republic,  in  order  to  form  a 
perpetual  barrier  against  the  dangerous  increase  of 
the  French  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Henry  had  himself  long  meditated  such  a  project 
against  the  Austrian  family ;  and  Rosni  could  not 
forbear  expressing  his  astonishment,  when  he  found 
that  Elizabeth  and  his  master,  though  they  had  never 
communicated  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  not 
only  had  entered  into  the  same  general  views,  but 
had  also  formed  the  same  plan  for  their  execution. 
The  affairs,  however,  of  France  were  not  yet  brought 
to  a  situation  which  might  enable  Henry  to  begin 
that  great  enterprise  ;  and  Rosni  satisfied  the  queen, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  postpone  for  some 
years  their  united  attack  on  the  house  of  Austria. 
He  departed,  filled  with  just  admiration  at  the  soli- 
dity of  Elizabeth's  judgment,  and  the  greatness  of 
her  mind ;  and  he  owns,  that  she  was  entirely 
worthy  of  that  high  reputation  which  she  enjoyed 
in  Europe.  . 

The  queen's  magnanimity  in  forming  such  ex-, 
tensive  projects  was  the  more  remarkable,  as,  be- 
sides having  fallen  so  far  into  the  decline  of  life, 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  conducted  with  abili- 
ties and  success,  were  still  in  disorder,  and  made  a 
great  diversion  of  her  for'-es.  The  expense,  incurred 
by  this  war,  lay  heavy  upon  her  narrow  revenues ; 
and  her  ministers  taking  advantage  of  her  disposi- 
tion to  frugality,  proposed  to  her  an  expedient  of 
saving,  which,  though  she  at  first  disapproved  of  it, 
she  was  at  last  induced  to  embrace.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  her,  that  the  great  sums  of  money  remitted 
to  Ireland  for  the  pay  of  the  English  forces,  came, 
by  the  necessary  course  of  circulation,  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  and  enabled  them  to  buy  abroad 
all  necessary  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  that  kingdom, 
and  its  want  of  every  useful  commodity,  they  could 
not  otherwise  find  means  to  purchase.  It  was  there- 
fore recommended  to  her,  that  she  should  pay  her 
forces  in  base  money  ;  and  it  was  asserted,  that,  be- 
sides the  great  saving  to  the  revenue,  this  species  of 
coin  could  never  be  exported  with  advantage,  and 
would  not  pass  in  any  foreign  market.  Some  of  her 
wiser  counsellors  maintained,  that  if  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  were  raised  in  proportion,  the  Irish  rebels 
would  necessarily  reap  the  same  benefit  from  the 
base  money,  which  would  always  be  taken  at  a  rate 
suitable  to  its  value ;  if  the  pay  were  not  raised, 
there  would  be  danger  of  a  mutiny  among  the  troops, 
who,  whatever  names  might  be  affixed  to  the  pieces 
of  metal,  would  soon  find  from  experience,  that  they 
were  defrauded  in  their  income.  But  Elizabeth, 
though  she  justly  valued  herself  on  fixing  the  stand- 
ard of  English  coin,  much  debased  by  her  predeces- 
sors, and  had  innovated  very  little  in  that  delicate 
article,  was  seduced  by  the  specious  arguments  em 

yed  by  the  treasurer  on  this   occasion;    and  she 


he 


coined  a  great  quantity  of  base   money,    which 
made  use  of  in  the  pay  of  her  forces  in  Ireland. 

Mountjoy,  the  deputy,  had  been  implicated  by  the 
confession  of  Essex  ;  but  Elizabeth  found  it  prudent 
not  to  notice  it ;  and  he  was  continued  in  his  au- 
thority. He  was  a  man  of  ability;  and  foreseeing 
the  danger  of  mutiny  among  the  troops,  led  them 
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instantly  into  the  field,  and  resolved,  by  means  of 
strict  liiscipliue,  and  by  keeping  them  employed 
ngaiiist  tlie  enemy,  to  obviate  those  inconveniences 
which  were  justly  to  be  apprehended.  He  made 
military  roads,  and  built  a  fortress  at  Moghery ;  he 
drove  the  Mac-Geniscs  out  of  Lecade  ;  he  harassed 
Tyrone  in  Ulster  with  inroads  and  lesser  expedi- 
tions ;  and  hy  destroying  every  where,  and  during 
all  seasons,  the  provisions  of  the  Irish,  he  reduced 
them  to  perish  by  famine  in  the  woods  and  morasses, 
to  which  they  were  obliged  to  retreat.  At  the  same 
time,  Sir  Henry  Docwray,  who  commanded  another 
body  of  troops,  took  the  castle  of  Derry,  and  put 
garnsons  into  Newton  and  Ainogh  ;  and  having 
seized  the  monastery  of  Donnegal  near  Balishan- 
non,  he  threw  troops  into  it,  and  defended  it  against 
the  assaults  of  O'Donnel  and  the  Irish.  Nor  was 
Sir  Gi'orge  Carew  idle  in  the  province  of  Munster. 
He  seifed  the  titular  earl  of  Desmond,  and  sent  him 
over,  with  Florence  Macarty,  another  chieftain, 
prisoner  to  England.  He  arrested  many  suspected 
persons,  and  took  hostages  from  others.  And  having 
got  a  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  men  from  Eng- 
land, he  threw  himself  into  Cork,  which  he  supplied 
with  arms  and  provisions;  and  he  put  every  thing 
in  a  condition  lor  resisting  the  Spanish  invasion, 
which  was  daily  expected.  The  deputy,  infonned  of 
the  danger  to  which  the  southern  provinces  were 
exposed,  left  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Tyrone,  who  was  reduced  to  great  extremities  ;  and 
he  marched  with  his  army  into  Munster. 

At  last  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  John  D'Aquila, 
arrived  at  Kinsale ;  and  Sir  Richard  Piercy,  who 
commanded  in  the  town  with  a  small  garrison  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  found  himself  obliged  to 
abandon  it  on  their  appearance.  These  invaders 
amounted  to  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Irish  dis- 
covered a  strong  propensity  to  join  them,  in  order 
to  free  themselves  from  the  English  govcrnnrient, 
with  which  they  were  extremely  discontented.  One 
chief  ground  of  their  complaint  was  the  introduction 
of  trials  by  jury  ;  an  institution  abhorred  by  that 
people,  though  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  sup- 
port of  that  equity  and  liberty,  for  which  the  English 
laws  are  so  justly  celebrated.  The  Irish  also  bore  a 
(jreat  favour  to  the  Spaniards,  having  entertained 
the  opinion  that  they  themselves  were  descended 
from  that  nation ;  and  their  attachment  to  the 
latholic  religion  proved  a  new  cause  of  affection  to 
the  invaders.  D'Aquila  assumed  the  title  of  "  ge- 
neral in  the  holy  war  for  the  presnrvatiun  of  the  faith 
in  Ireland  ;"  and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
jicojde  that  Elizabeth  was,  by  several  bulls  of  the 
pope,  deprived  of  her  crown  ;  that  her  subjects  were 
absolved  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  that 
the  .Spaniards  were  come  to  deliver  the  Irish  from 
the  dominion  of  the  devil.  Mountjoy  found  it  ne- 
cpsiary  to  act  with  vigour,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
total  insurrection  of  the  Irish  ;  and  having  collected 
hii  forces,  he  formed  the  siege  of  Kinsale  by  land ; 
while  Sir  Richard  Lcvison,  with  a  small  squadron, 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  He  had  no  sooner  begun  his 
'ipcrationi,  than  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  another 
l<'>dy  of  two  thousand  Spaniards  under  the  command 
of  Alphonso  Ocaiupo,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Kaltimore  and  Bcrchaven  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
detach  Sir  fJeorgc  Carew  to  oppose  their  progress. 
Tyrone,  meanwhile,  with  Randal,  Mac-Surley,  Tircl, 
(ir  n  of  Kelly,  and  other  chieftains  of  the  Irish, 
.'  1 ;  .itir-d  (Jratnpo  with  all  their  forces,  and  were 
rii  If'  iiiri({  to  the  relief  of  Kinsale.  The  deputy,  in- 
fortDMl  of  their  design  by  intercepted  letters,  made 


prejiarations  to  leceive  them  ;  and  being  reinforced 
by  Levison  with  six  hundred  marines,  he  posted  his 
troo[)s  on  an  advantageous  ground,  which  lay  on 
the  passage  of  the  enemy,  leaving  some  cavalry  to 
])rcvent  a  sally  from  D'Aquila  and  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison. When  Tyrone,  with  a  detachment  of  Irish 
and  Spaniards,  approached,  he  was  surprised  to 
find  the  English  so  well  posted,  and  ranged  in  good 
order  ;  and  he  immediately  sounded  a  retreat :  but 
the  deputy  gave  orders  to  pursue  him ;  and  having 
thrown  these  advanced  troops  into  disorder,  he  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  main  body,  whom  he  also  at- 
tacked, and  put  to  flight,  with  the  slaughter  of 
twelve  hundred  men.  Ocampo  was  taken  prisoner ; 
Tyrone  fled  into  Ulster;  O'Donnel  made  his  escape 
into  Spain;  and  D'Aquila,  finding  himself  reduced 
to  the  greatest  difficulties,  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
upon  such  terms  as  the  deputy  prescribed  to  him  : 
he  surrendered  Kinsale  and  Baltimore,  and  agreed 
to  evacuate  the  kingdom.  This  great  blow,  joined 
to  other  successes,  gained  by  Wilmot,  governor  of 
Kerry,  and  by  Roger  and  Gavin  Harvey,  threw  the 
rebels  into  dismay,  and  gave  a  prospect  of  the  final 
reduction  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  war,  though  successful,  was  extremely 
burthensome  to  the  queen's  revenue ;  and  besides 
the  supplies  granted  by  parliament,  which  were  in- 
deed very  small,  but  which  they  ever  regarded  as 
mighty  concessions,  she  had  been  obliged,  notwith- 
standing her  great  frugality,  to  employ  other  expe- 
dicnts,  such  as  selling  the  royal  demesnes  and  crown 
jewels,  and  exacting  loans  from  the  people  ;  in  order 
to  support  this  cause,  so  essential  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  England.  The  necessity  of  her  afl'airs 
obliged  her  again  to  summon  a  parliament;  and  it 
here  appeared,  that,  though  old  age  was  advancing 
fast  upon  her,  though  she  had  lost  much  of  her 
popularity  by  the  unfortunate  execution  of  Essex, 
insomuch  that,  when  she  appeared  in  public,  she 
was  not  attended  with  the  usual  acclamations,  yet 
the  powers  of  her  prerogative,  supported  by  vigour, 
still  remained  as  high  and  uncontrollable  as  ever. 

The  active  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  enabled  many 
persons  to  distinguish  themselves  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary employments ;  and  the  queen,  who  was  not 
able,  from  her  revenue,  to  give  them  any  rewards 
jiroportioned  to  their  services,  had  made  use  of  an 
cxpeilient  which  had  been  employed  by  her  prede- 
cessors, but  which  had  never  been  carried  to  such 
an  extreme  as  under  her  administration.  She  granted 
her  servants  and  courtiers,  patents  for  monopolies ; 
and  these  patents  they  sold  to  others,  who  were 
thereby  enabled  to  raise  commodities  to  what  price 
they  pleased,  and  who  put  invincible  restraints  upon 
all  commerce,  industry,  and  emulation  in  the  arts. 
It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  those  commodities  which  were  thus  as- 
signed over  to  patentees.  Currants,  salt,  iron,  pow- 
der, cards,  calf-skins,  fells,  pouldavies,  ox-shin-bones, 
train-oil,  lists  of  cloth,  pot-ashes,  annisceds,  vinegar, 
sea- coals,  steel,  aqua-vita;,  brushes,  pots,  bottles, 
salt|)etre,  lead,  accidence,  oil,  calamine-stone,  oil  of 
blubber,  glasses,  paper,  starch,  tin,  sulphur,  nc\^ 
drapery,  dried  pilchards,  transportation  of  iron 
ordnance,  of  beer,  of  horn,  of  leather,  importation 
of  Spanish  wool,  of  Irish  yarn  :  these  are  but  a  part 
of  the  commodities  which  had  been  appropriated  to 
monopolists.  When  this  list  was  read  in  the  house, 
a  member  cried,  "  Is  not  bread  in  the  number  ?" 
"  Bread  !"  said  every  one  with  astonishment :  "  Yea, 
I  assure  you,"  replies  he,  "if afl'airs  go  on  at  this 
rate,  wc  shall  hav>^  bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly  be 
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fore  next  parliament."  These  monopolists  were  so 
exorbitant  in  their  demands,  that  in  some  places 
they  raised  the  price  ot  salt  from  sixteen-pence  a 
bushel,  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  shillings.  Such  high  pro- 
fits naturally  begat  intruders  upon  their  commerce  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  themselves  against  encroach- 
ments, the  patentees  were  armed  with  high  and  ar- 
bitrary powers  from  the  council,  by  which  they 
were  enabled  to  oppress  the  people  at  pleasure,  and 
to  exact  money  from  such  as  they  thought  proper 
to  accuse  of  interfering  with  their  patent.  The  pa- 
tentees of  saltpetre  having  the  power  of  entering 
jnto  every  house,  and  of  committing  what  havoc 
they  pleased  in  stables,  cellars,  or  wherever  they 
suspected  saltpetre  might  be  gathered;  commonly 
extorted  money  from  those  who  desired  to  free  them- 
selves from  this  damage  or  trouble.  And  while  all 
domestic  intercourse  was  thus  restrained,  lest  any 
scope  should  remain  for  industry,  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  foreign  commerce  was  confined  to  exclusive 
companies,  who  bought  and  sold  at  any  price  that 
they  themselves  thought  proper  to  offer  or  exact. 

These  grievances,  the  most  intolerable  for  the 
present,  and  the  most  pernicious  in  their  conse- 
quences that  ever  were  known  in  any  age,  or  under 
any  government,  had  been  mentioned  in  the  last 
parliament,  and  a  petition  had  even  been  presented 
to  the  queen  complaining  of  the  patents  ;  but  she 
still  persisted  in  defending  her  monopolists  against 
her  people.  A  bill  was  now  introduced  into  the 
lower  house,  abolishing  all  these  monopolies ;  and 
as  the  former  application  had  been  unsuccessful,  a 
law  was  insisted  on  as  the  only  certain  expedient 
for  correcting  these  abuses.  The  courtiers,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  this  matter  regarded 
the  prerogative,  and  that  the  commons  could  never 
hope  for  success  if  they  did  not  make  application, 
in  the  most  humble  and  respectful  manner,  to  the 
queen's  goodness  and  beneficence.  The  topics  which 
were  advanced  in  the  house,  and  which  came  equally 
from  the  courtiers  and  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
were  admitted  by  both,  will  appear  the  most  extra- 
ordinary to  such  as  are  prepossessed  with  an  idea 
of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  people  during  that 
age,  and  of  the  liberty  possessed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Elizabeth.  It  was  asserted  that  the  queen 
inherited  both  an  enlarging  and  a  restraining  power ; 
by  her  prerogative  she  might  set  at  liberty  what 
was  restrained  by  statute  or  otherwise,  and  by  her 
prerogative  she  might  restrain  what  was  otherwise 
at  liberty.  That  the  royal  prerogative  was  not  to 
be  canvassed  nor  disputed  nor  examined ;  and  did 
not  even  admit  of  any  limitation :  that  absolute 
princes,  such  as  the  sovereigns  of  England,  were  a 
species  of  divinity  :  that  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt 
tying  the  queen's  hands  by  laws  or  statutes  ;  since, 
by  means  of  her  dispensing  power,  she  could  loosen 
herself  at  pleasure  :  and  that  even  if  a  clause  should 
be  annexed  to  a  statute,  excluding  her  dispensing 
power,  she  could  first  dispense  with  that  clause,  and 
then  with  the  statute.  Alter  all  this  discourse,  more 
worthy  of  a  Turkish  divan  than  of  an  English  house 
of  commons,  according  to  our  present  idea  of  this 
assembly,  the  queen,  who  perceived  how  odious 
monopolies  had  become,  and  what  heats  were  likelv 
to  arise,  sent  for  the  speaker,  and  desired  him  to 
acquaint  the  house,  that  she  would  immediately 
cancel  the  most  grievous  and  oppressive  of  these 
patents. 

Such  is  Hume's  account,  but  we  refer  to  the  ap- 
pendix for  a  more  deliberate  view  of  the  state  of  the 
constitution  at  thi«  time. 


The  house  was  struck  with  astonishment,  and  ad- 
miration, and  gratitude,  at  this  extraordinary  in- 
stance  of  the  queen's  goodness  and  condescension. 
A  member  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  it'  a 
sentence  of  everlasting  happiness  had  been  pro- 
nounced in  his  favour,  he  coujd  not  have  felt  more 
joy  than  that  with  which  he  was  at  present  over- 
whelmed. Another  observed,  that  this  message  from 
the  sacred  person  of  the  queen  was  a  kind  of  gospel 
or  glad  tidings,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  such, 
and  be  written  in  the  tablets  of  their  hearts.  And 
it  was  further  remarked,  that  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Deity  would  not  give  his  glory  to  another,  so  the 
queen  herself  was  the  only  agent  in  their  present 
prosperity  and  happiness.  The  house  voted.  That 
the  speaker,  with  a  committee,  should  ask  permis- 
sion to  wait  on  her  majesty,  and  return  thanks  to 
her  for  her  gracious  concessions  to  her  people. 

When  the  speaker,  with  the  other  members,  was 
introduced  to  the  queen,  they  all  flung  themselves 
on  their  knees ;  and  remained  in  that  posture  a 
considerable  time,  till  she  thought  proper  to  ex- 
press her  desire  that  they  should  rise.  The  speaker 
displayed  the  gratitude  of  the  commons;  because 
her  sacred  ears  were  ever  open  to  hear  them,  and 
ber  blessed  hands  ever  stretched  out  to  relieve  them. 
They  acknowledged,  he  said,  in  all  duty  and  thank- 
fulness acknowledged,  that  before  they  called,  her 
"preventing  grace"  and  "all-deserving  goodness" 
watched  over  them  for  their  good;  more  ready  to 
give  than  they  could  desire,  much  less  deserve.  He 
remarked,  tha(  the  attribute  which  was  most  proper 
to  God,  to  perform  all  he  promiseth,  appertaineth 
also  to  her ;  and  that  she  was  all  truth,  all  constancy, 
and  all  goodness.  And  he  concluded  with  these  expres- 
sions, "  Neither  do  we  present  our  thanks  in  words 
or  any  outward  sign,  which  can  be  no  sufficient  retri- 
bution for  so  great  goodness  ;  but  in  all  duty  and 
thankfulness,  prostrate  at  your  feet,  we  present  our 
most  loyal  and  thankful  hearts,  even  the  last  drop 
of  blood  in  our  hearts,  and  the  last  spirit  of  breath 
in  our  nostrils,  to  be  poiired  out,  to  be  breathed  up 
for  your  safety."  The  queen  heard  very  patiently 
this  speech,  in  which  she  was  flattered  in  phrases 
apjiropriated  to  the  Supreme  Being;  and  she  re- 
turned an  answer  full  of  such  expressions  of  tender- 
ness towards  her  people,  as  ought  to  have  appeared 
fulsome  after  the  late  instances  of  rigour  which  she 
had  employed,  and  from  which  nothing  but  neces- 
sity had  made  her  depart.  Thus  was  this  criticEil 
affair  happily  terminated ;  and  Elizabeth,  by  pru- 
dently receding  in  time,  from  part  of  her  preroga- 
tive, maintained  her  dignity,  and  preserved  the  af- 
fections of  her  people. 

The  commons  granted  her  a  supply  quite  unpre- 
cedented, of  four  subsidies  and  eight-fifteenths;  and 
they  were  so  dutiful  as  to  vote  this  supply  before 
they  received  any  satisfaction  in  the  business  of 
monopolies,  which  they  justly  considered  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
the  nation.  Had  they  attempted  to  extort  that  con- 
cession by  keeping  the  supply  in  suspense;  so 
haughty  was  the  queen's  disposition,  that  this  ap- 
pearance of  constraint  and  jealousy  had  been  sulH- 
cient  to  have  produced  a  denial  of  all  their  requests, 
and  to  have  forced  her  into  some  acts  of  authority 
still  more  violent  and  arbitrary. 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  are  neither 
numerous  nor  important.  The  queen,  finding 
that  the  Spaniards  had  involved  her  in  so  much 
trouble,  by  fomenting  and  assisting  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, resolved  to  give  them  employment  at  home ; 
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and  i-he  fitto<l  out  a  squadron   of  nine   ships,   under  I  tunate  exiicilition  against  Cadiz,  observing  the  in- 


Hiehard  Lcvison,  admiral,  and  Sir  William 
Mon,-on,  vice-admiral,  whom  she  sent  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  admiral,  with  jiart 
of  the  squadron,  met  the  galleons  loaded  with  trea- 
sure; but  was  not  strong  enough  to  attack  them. 
The  vice-admiral  also  fell  in  with  some  rich  ships  ; 
but  they  escaped  for  a  like  reason:  and  these  two 
brave  officers,  that  their  expedition  might  not  prove 
entirely  fruitless,  resolved  to  attack  the  small  har- 
bour of  Se>imbria  in  Portugal ;  where  they  received 
intelligence,  a  very  rich  carrack  had  taken  shelter. 
The  harbour  was  guarded  by  a  castle:  there  were 
eleven  galleys  stationed  in  it :  and  the  militia  of  the 
countrv,  to  the  number,  as  was  believed,  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  appeared  in  arms  on  the  shore  :  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  and  others  derived 
from  the  winds  and  tides,  the  English  squadron 
broke  into  the  harbour,  dismounted  the  guns  of  the 
castle,  sunk,  or  burnt,  or  put  to  flight,  the  galleys, 
and  obliged  the  carrack  to  surrender.  They  brought 
her  home  to  England,  and  she  was  valued  at  a  mil- 
lion of  ducats  :  a  sensible  loss  to  the  Spaniards; 
and  a  supply  stiU  more  important  to  Elizabeth. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland,  after  the  defeat  of  Tyrone 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  hastened  to  a 
settlement.  Lord  Mountjoy  divided  his  army  into 
small  parties,  and  harassed  the  rebels  on  every 
side  :  he  built  Charlemont,  and  many  other  small 
forts,  which  w;re  impregnable  to  the  Irish,  and 
guarded  all  the  important  passes  of  the  country  : 
the  activity  of  Sir  Henry  Docwray  and  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  permitted  no  repose  or  security  to  the 
rebels:  and  many  of  the  chieftains,  after  skulking, 
during  some  time,  in  woods  and  morasses,  submitted 
to  mercv,  and  received  such  conditions  as  the  de- 
puty was  pleaded  to  impose  upon  them.  Tyrone 
himself  made  application  by  Arthur  Mac-Baron,  his 
brother,  to  be  received  upon  terms ;  but  Mountjoy 
would  not  admit  liim  except  he  made  an  absolute 
surrender  of  his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  queen's 
mercy.  He  appeared  before  the  dejiuty  at  Mille- 
font,  in  a  habit  and  posture  suitable  to  his  present 
fortune  ;  and  after  acknowledging  his  offence  in  the 
most  humble  terms,  he  was  committed  to  custody  by 
Mountjoy,  who  intended  to  bring  him  over  captive 
into  England,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  queen's 
pleasure. 

But  Elizabeth  was  now  incapable  of  receiving 
any  satisfaction  from  tnis  fortunate  event :  she  had 
fallen  into  a  profound  melancholy  ;  which  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  hi-r  high  fortune,  all  the  glories  of  her 
pr'><perous  reign,  were  unable  in  any  degree  to  al- 
leviate or  assuage.  Some  a.scribed  this  depression 
of  mind  to  her  repentance  of  granting  a  pardon  to 
Tyrone,  whom  she  had  always  resolved  to  bring  to 
condign  punishment  for  his  treasons,  but  who  had 
made  such  interest  with  the  ministers,  as  to  extort 
a  remission  from  her.  Others,  with  more  likeli- 
hood, accounted  for  her  dejection  by  a  discovery 
which  iihc  had  made  of  the  correspondence  main- 
tained in  her  court  with  her  successor  the  king  of 
Hf  iit«,  and  by  the  neglect  to  which,  on  account  of 
her  old  age  and  infirmities,  she  imagined  herself  to 
be  expo«<d.  Rut  there  is  another  cause  assigned 
for  her  melancholy,  which  has  long  been  rejected 
by  hivtorians  an  rumanlic,  but  which  late  discoveries 
•«"em  to  have  confirmed  :  some  incidents  liappeiied 
■hich  revived  her  tenderness  for  Essex,  and    lillcd 


crease  of  the  queen's  fond  attachment  towards  hi 
took  occasion  to  regret,  that  the  necessity  of  her 
service  required  him  often  to  be  absent  from  her 
jierson,  and  exposed  him  to  all  those  ill  offices,  ' 
which  his  enemies,  more  assiduous  iu  their  attend- 
ance, could  employ  against  him.  She  was  moved 
with  this  tender  jealousy;  and  making  him  the 
present  of  a  ring,  desired  him  to  keep  that  pledge 
of  her  atTection,  and  assured  him,  that  into  w  hatever 
disgrace  he  should  fall,  whatever  prejudices  she 
might  be  induced  to  entertain  against  him,  yet,  if 
he  sent  her  that  ring,  she  would  immediately  upon 
the  sight  of  it  recall  her  former  tenderness,  would 
aftbrd  him  a  patient  hearing,  and  would  lend  a 
favourable  ear  to  his  apology.  Essex,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  misfortunes,  reserved  this  precious  gift 
to  the  last  extremity  ;  but  after  his  trial  and  con- 
demnation, he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
he  committed  the  ring  to  the  countess  of  Notting- 
ham, whom  he  desired  to  deliver  it  to  the  queen. 
The  countess  was  prevailed  on  by  her  husband,  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Essex,  not  to  execute  the  commis- 
sion ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  still  expected  that  her 
favourite  would  make  this  last  appeal  to  her  tender 
ncss,  and  who  ascribed  the  neglect  of  it  to  his  invin- 
cible obstinacy,  was,  after  much  delay  and  many 
internal  combats,  pushed  by  resentment  and  policy 
to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution.  The  countess 
of  Nottingham  falling  into  sickness,  and  affected 
with  the  near  approach  of  death,  was  seized  with 
remorse  for  her  conduct;  and  having  obtained  a 
visit  from  the  queen,  she  craved  her  pardon,  and  re- 
vealed to  her  the  fatal  secret.  The  queen,  astonished 
with  this  incident,  burst  into  a  furious  passion;  she 
shook  the  dying  countess  in  her  bed  ;  and  crying  to 
her,  "  That  God  might  pardon  her,  but  she  never 
could,"  she  broke  from  her,  and  thenceforth  re. 
signed  herself  over  to  the  deepest  ana  most  incura- 
ble melancholy. 

Dr.  Lingard  disregards  this  story  of  the  ring,  and 
apparently  very  justly.  He  says — "  Elizabeth  had 
surprised  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  splendour  of 
her  course  :  she  was  destined  to  close  the  evening 
of  her  life  in  gloom  and  sorrow.  The  bodily  infir- 
mities which  she  suffered,  may  have  been  the  con- 
sequences of  age  :  her  mental  afflictions  are  usually 
traced  by  historians  to  regret  for  the  execution  of 
Essex.  That  she  deeply  bewailed  his  fate,  that  she 
accused  herself  of  precipitancy  and  cruelty,  is  cer- 
tain :  but  there  were  disclosures  in  his  confession, 
to  which  her  subsccjuent  melancholy  may  with  greater 
probability  be  ascribed.  I'roin  that  document  she 
learned  the  unwelcome  and  distressing  truth,  that 
she  had  lived  too  long ;  that  her  favourites  looked 
with  impatience  to  the  moment  which  would  free 
them  from  her  control,  and  that  the  very  men  on 
whose  loyalty  slie  had  hlthorlo  reposed  with  confi- 
dence, had  already  proved  unfaithful  to  her.  She 
became  pensive  and  taciturn  :  she  sal  whole  days 
by  herself,  indulging  in  the  most  gloomy  reflections: 
every  rumour  agiiaicd  her  with  new  and  imaginary 
terrors  :  and  the  solilude  of  her  court,  the  opposition 
of  the  ccnnmons  to  her  prerogative,  and  the  silence 
of  the  citizens  when  siio  api)eared  in  public,  were 
taken  by  her  for  proofs  that  siie  had  survived  her 
popularity,  and  was  become  an  object  of  aversion  to 
her  subjects.  Under  these  impressions,  she  assured 
the  l''reiich  ambassador  that  she  had  grown   weary 


her  with  the  deepest  sorrow  for  the   consent  >hich  I  of  her  very  existence. 

•h»_had  unwarily  given  to  his  cxecutioa  I      "  Sir  John  Harrington,  her  godson,  who  visited 

Jlui  Ktul  of  K»»cx,  after  his  return  from  the  for- 1  the  court  about  seven  nioiiili!*  ufier   the    death  of 
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Essex,  has  described  in  a  private  letter,  the  state  in 
which  he  found  the  queen.  She  was  altered  in  her  fea- 
tures, and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  Her  food  was  nothing 
but  manchet  bread  and  succory  pottage.  Her  taste 
for  dress  was  gone.  She  had  not  changed  her  clothes 
for  many  days.  Nothing  could  please  her:  she  was 
the  torment  of  the  ladies  who  waited  on  her  person. 
She  stamped  with  her  feet,  and  swore  violently  at 
the  objects  of  her  anger.  For  her  protection  she 
had  ordered  a  sword  to  be  placed  by  her  table,  which 
she  often  took  in  her  hand,  and  thrust  with  violence 
into  the  tapestry  of  her  chamber.  About  a  year 
later  he  returned  to  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to 
her  presence.  '  I  found  her,'  he  says,  '  in  a  most 
pitiable  state.  She  bade  the  archbishop  ask  me,  if 
I  had  seen  Tyrone.  I  replied,  with  reverence,  that 
I  had  seen  him  with  the  lord-deputy.  She  looked 
up  with  much  choler  and  grief  in  her  countenance, 
and  said,  "  O  now  it  mindeth  me,  that  you  was  one 
who  saw  this  man  elsewhere ;"  and  hereat  she 
dropped  a  tear  and  smote  her  bosom.  She  held  in 
her  hand  a  golden  cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her 
lips  :  but,  in  truth,  her  heart  seemed  too  full  to  need 
m.ore  filling.' 

"In  January  she  was  troubled  with  a  cold,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  month  removed,  on  a  wet  and 
stormy  day,  from  Westminster  to  Richmond.  Her 
indisposition  increased  :  but,  with  her  characteristic 
obstinacy,  she  refused  the  advice  of  her  physicians. 
Loss  of  appetite  vras  accompanied  with  lowness  of 
spirits,  and  to  add  to  her  distress,  it  chanced  that 
her  intimate  friend,  the  countess  of  Nottingham, 
died.  Elizabeth  now  spent  her  days  and  nights  in 
tears  :  or,  if  she  condescended  to  speak,  she  always 
chose  some  unpleasant  and  irritating  subject;  the 
treason  and  execution  of  Essex,  or  the  pretensions 
of  Arabella  Stuart,  or  the  war  in  Ireland,  and  the 
pardon  of  Tyrone.  At  last  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
stupor,  and  for  some  hours  lay  as  dead.  As  soon  as 
she  recovered,  she  ordered  cushions  to  be  brought 
and  spread  on  the  floor.  On  these  she  seated  her- 
self, under  a  strange  notion,  that  if  she  were  once  to 
lie  down  in  bed,  she  should  never  rise  again.  No 
prayers  of  the  secretary,  or  the  archbishop,  or  the 
physicians,  could  induce  her  to  remove,  or  to  take 
any  medicine.  For  ten  days  she  sat  on  the  cushions, 
generally  with  her  fingers  in  her  mouth,  and  her 
eyes  open,  and  fixed  on  the  ground.  Her  strength 
rapidly  decayed  :  it  was  evident  she  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live. 

"  Sir  Robert  Cecil  now  took  the  necessary  mea- 
sures to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  king  of  Scots. 
He  sent  for  his  confidential  friends  to  Richmond, 
and  requested  others  to  repair  to  London.  Partly 
by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  forte,  the  queen  was  put 
to  bed,  and  listened  attentively  to  the  prayers  and 
exhortations  of  the  archbishop.  The  next  day  she 
lay  on  her  side,  motionless  and  apparently  insensi- 
ble. On  the  following  morning  the  lord-admiral, 
with  the  lord-keeper,  and  the  secretary,  approached 
the  dying  queen,  and  begged  to  remind  her  of  what 
she  had  said  to  him  at  Whitehall,  that  her  throne 
was  the  throne  of  kings.  We  are  told  that,  at  his 
voice,  she  started  as  from  a  dream,  repeated  the 
words,  and  added,  '  I  will  have  no  rascal  to  succeed 
me.  Who  should  succeed  me  but  a  king  ?'  Cecil 
wishing  to  elicit  a  more  intelligible  answer,  re- 
quested her  to  explain  what  she  meant  by  '  no  rascal.' 
She  replied  that  a  king  should  succeed,  and  who 
could  that  be  but  her  cousin  of  Scotland  ?  The 
archbishop  again  prayed :  she  became  speechless, 
but  twice  beckoned  to  him  to  continue.     In  the 


evening  the  three  lords  came  a  second  time,  and 
desired  her  to  make  sign,  if  she  continued  in  the 
same  mind.  She  raised  her  arms  in  the  air,  and 
closed  them  over  her  head.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
began  to  doze :  and  at  three  the  next  morning 
(March  24,  1603)  tranquilly  breathed  her  last.  By 
six  the  lords  from  Richmond  joined  those  in  Lou- 
don ;  and  a  resolution  was  taken  to  proclaim  James 
as  heir  to  the  queen  by  proximity  of  blood,  and  by 
her  own  appointment  on  her  death-bed." 

Hume's  account  is  much  the  same,  he  says,  she  ro^ 
jected  all  consolation  :  she  even  refused  food  and  sus- 
enance:  and  throwing  herself  on  the  floor,  she  declared 
life  and  existence  an  insufi'erable  burthen  to  her.  Few 
words  she  uttered ;  and  they  were  all  expressive  o£ 
some  inward  grief,  which  she  cared  not  to  reveal  : 
but  sighs  and  groans  were  the  chief  vent  which  she 
gave  to  her  despondency.  She  had  arrived  at  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  forty-fifth  of  her 
reign. 

So  dark  a  cloud  overcast  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  had  shone  out  with  a  mighty  lustre  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Europe.  There  are  few  great  person- 
ages in  history  who  have  been  more  exposed  to  the 
calumny  of  enemies,  and  the  adulation  of  friends, 
than  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  yet  there  scarcely  is 
any  whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  deter- 
mined by  the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity.  The 
unusual  length  of  her  administration,  and  the  strong 
features  of  her  character,  were  able  to  overcome  all 
prejudices;  and  obliging  her  detractors  to  abate 
much  of  their  invectives,  and  her  admirers  somewhat 
of  their  panegyrics,  have  at  last,  in  spite  of  political 
factions,  and  what  is  more,  of  religious  animosities, 
produced  a  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her 
conduct  Her  vigour,  her  constancy,  her  magna- 
nimity, her  penetration,  vigilance,  address,  are  al- 
lowed to  merit  the  highest  praises,  and  appear  not 
to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  person  that  ever 
filled  a  throne  :  a  conduct  less  rigorous,  less  impe. 
rious,  more  sincere,  more  indulgent  to  her  people, 
would  have  been  requisite  to  form  a  perfect  cha- 
racter. By  the  force  of  her  mind,  she  controlled  all 
her  more  active  and  stronger  qualities,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  running  into  excesses  :  her  he- 
roism was  exempt  from  temerity,  her  frugality  from 
avarice,  her  friendship  from  partiality,  her  active 
temper  from  turbulency  and  a  vain  ambition  :  she 
guarded  not  herself  with  equal  care  or  equal  success 
from  lesser  infirmities ;  the  rivalship  of  beauty,  the 
desire  of  admiration,  the  jealousy  of  love,  and  the 
sallies  of  anger. 

Her  singular  talents  for  government  were  founded 
equally  on  her  temper  and  on  her  capacity.  En- 
dowed with  a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon 
obtained  an  uncontrolled  ascendant  over  her  people ; 
and  while  she  merited  all  their  esteem  by  her  real 
virtues,  she  also  engaged  their  affections  by  her  pre- 
tended ones.  Few  sovereigns  of  England  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances  ;  and 
none  ever  conducted  the  government  with  such  uni- 
form success  and  felicity.  Though  unacquainted 
with  the  practice  of  toleration,  the  true  secret  for 
managing  religious  factions,  she  preserved  her  j)eople, 
by  her  superior  prudence,  from  those  confusions  in 
which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the 
neighbouring  nations :  and  though  her  enemies  were 
the  most  powerful  princes  of  Europe,  the  most  active, 
the  most  enterprising,  the  least  scrupulous,  she 
was  able,  by  her  vigour,  to  make  deep  impressions 
on  their  states :  her  own  greatness  meanwhile  re- 
mained untouched  and  unimpaired. 
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The  wise  ministers  and  brave  warriors  who  flou-  I  "an*  has  represented  it.     If  many   of  its  members 


rishcd  under  her  reit;n,  share  the  praise  of  her  suc- 
cess, but  instead  of  lessening  the  applause  due  to 
her,  they  make  a  great  addition  to  it,  they  owed  all 
of  them  their  advancement  to  her  choice  ;  they  were 
supported  by  her  constancy;  and  with  all  their  abili- 
ties ihey  were  never  able  to  acquire  any  undue 
ascendant  over  her.  In  her  family,  in  her  court,  in 
her  kingdom,  she  remained  equally  mistress  :  the 
force  of  the  tender  passions  was  great  over  her,  but 
the  foice  of  her  mind  was  still  superior;  and  the 
combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  her,  serves 
only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution,  and 
the  loftiness  of  her  ambitious  sentiments. 

The  fame  of  this  princess,  though  it  has  sur- 
mounted the  prejudices  both  of  faction  and  bigotry, 
yet  bcs  still  e.^posed  to  another  prejudice,  which  is 
more  durable  because  more  natural,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  views  in  which  we  survey 
her,  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  measure, 
or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character.  This 
prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her 
se\.  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman,  we 
arc  apt  to  be  struck  with  the  highest  admiratfbn  of 
her  great  qualities  and  extensive  capacity  ;  but  we 
are  also  apt  to  require  some  more  softness  of  dispo- 
sition, some  greater  lenity  of  temper,  some  of  those 
amiable  weaknesses  by  which  her  sex  is  distin- 
guished. But  the  true  method  of  estimating  her 
merit,  is  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations,  and 
consider  her  merely  as  a  rational  being  placed  in 
authority,  and  intrusted  with  the  government  of 
mankind.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  our 
fancy  to  her  as  a  wife  or  a  mistress  ;  but  her  quali- 
ties as  a  sovereign,  though  with  some  considerable 
exceptions,  are  the  object  of  undisputed  applause 
and  approbation. 

It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  a  very  different  picture 
is  drawn  of  this  queen  by  the  catholic  writers.  By 
them  she  is  accused  of  many  vices  and  weaknesses; 
her  success  is  all  her  ministers',  and  her  tailings  are 
all  her  own.  But  these  statements  are  so  palpably 
stainid  with  violent  party  and  religious  feeling,  that 
they  defeat  their  own  object;  and  only  enhance  the 
idea  of  the  vigour  of  hnr  government,  which  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  generations,  still  excites  the 
ire  of  the  party  she  subdued. 


APPENDIX. 

1547—1603. 
Government. 
As  Hume's  dissertation  on  the  govemaseni,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  has  been  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely incorrect,  we  substitute  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  ;  a  work 
whose  masterly  style,  and  erudite  research,  make  it 
exceedingly  desirable  that  it  should  be  open  to  all 
classes.  1  his  historian  is  acknowledged  by  every 
party  to  sum  up  on  the  contradictory  portions 
of  our  history  with  a  justice  and  power  unequalled; 
and  thus  to  have  set  at  rest  many  of  those  questions 
which  had  been  kept  open  by  the  prejudices  and 
passions  of  political  animosity. 

"  The  house  of  commons,  upon  a  review  of  Eliza- 
V«th's  reign,  was  very  far,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
FAPrciiiog  those  constitutional  rights  which  have 
limfl  since  belonged  to  it,  or  even  those  wixich  by 
kncicDt  precedent  they  might  have  claimed  as  their 
;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  quite  so  ser- 
aod  submissive  an  assembly  as  an  artful  hlsto- 


wcrc  but  creatures  of  power,  if  the  majority  was 
often  too  readily  intimidated,  if  the  bold  and  ho- 
nest, but  not  very  judicious,  Wentworths  were  but 
feebly  supported,  when  their  impatience  hurried 
thcni  beyond  their  colleagues,  there  was  still  a  con- 
siderable party  sometimes  carrying  the  house  along 
with  them,  who  with  patient  resolution  and  inflexible 
aim  recurred  in  every  session  to  the  assertion  of  that 
one  great  privilege  which  their  sovereign  contested, 
the  right  of  parliament  to  inquire  into  and  suggest 
a  remedy  for  every  public  mischief  or  danger.  It 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  ministers,  such  as 
KnoUys,  Hatton,  and  Robert  Cecil,  not  only  sat 
among  the  commons,  but  took  a  very  leading 
part  in  their  discussions  ;  a  proof  that  the  influence 
of  argument  could  no  more  bs  dispensed  with  than 
that  of  power.  This,  as  I  conceive,  will  never  be 
the  case  in  any  kingdom  where  the  assembly  of  the 
estates  are  quite  subservient  to  the  crown.  Nor 
should  we  put  out  of  consideration  the  manner  in 
which  the  commons  were  composed.  Sixty-two 
members  were  added  at  different  tiipes  by  Elizabeth 
to  the  representation ;  as  well  from  places  which  had 
in  earlier  times  discontinued  their  franchise,  as 
from  those  to  which  it  was  first  granted  ;t  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  petty  boroughs,  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  the  crown  or  peerage.  This 
had  been  the  policy  of  her  brother  and  sister,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
find  room  for  those  dependants  who  had  no  natural 
interest  to  return  them  to  parliament.  The  ministry 
took  much  pains  with  elections,  of  which  many 
proofs  remain.  The  house  accordingly  was  filled 
with  placemen,  civilians,  and  common  lawers  grasp- 
ing at  preferment.  The  slavish  tone  of  these  per- 
sons, as  we  collect  from  the  minutes  of  D'Ewes,  is 
strikingly  contrasted  by  the  manliness  of  indepen- 
dent gentlemen.  And  as  the  house  washy  no  means 
very  fully  attended,  the  divisions,  a  few  of  which 
are  recorded,  running  from  200  to  250  in  the  aggre- 
gate, it  may  be  perceived  that  the  court,  whose  fol- 
lowers were  at  hand,  would  maintain  a  formidable 
influence.  But  this  influence,  however  pernicious  to 
the  integrity  of  parliament,  i'^  distinguishable  from 
that  exertion  of  almost  absolute  prerogative,  which 
Hume  has  assumed  as  the  sole  spring  of  Elizabeth's 
government,  and  would  never  be  employed  till  some 
deficiency  of  strength  waa  experienced  in  the  other. 

•  Hume. 

t  •■  III  the  session  of  1571.  a  committee  was  appointed  to  Con- 
fer with  the  nttornry  and  solicitor-general  about  the  return  of 
burg>?9scs  from  nine  places  which  had  not  been  rcj'rrsentcd  in 
the  last  parliament.  But  in  the  end  it  was  '  ordered,  by  Mr. 
Attorneys  assent,  that  the  burgcs.ses  .ih:ill  remain  accordinL;  to 
their  returns;  for  thzt  the  validity  of  the  charters  of  tlieir 
towns  is  elsewhere  to  be  examined,  if  cause  be.' 

■■  IJ'Kwes  observes  that  it  was  ^ery  common  in  formei  times, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  paying  wages  lo  their  burg'-s>e9. 
that  a  borough  which  had  fallen  into  poverty  or  decay,  either 
got  license  of  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being  to  be  dischargi  d 
from  electing  members,  or  dioconiinued  it  of  themselves  ;  liiit 
that  of  late  the  memliers  for  tho  most  part  bearing  their  own 
charges,  many  of  those  to'.vns  which  had  thus  discontinue<l 
their  privilege  renewed  it  both  in  Klizabeth"s  reign  and  that  of 
James.  This  could  only  have  been,  it  i;;  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  by  obtaining  writs  out  of  chancery  for  that  purpose.  As 
to  the  payment  of  wages,  the  words  of  D'Ewes  intimate  that  it 
was  not  entirely  disused.  In  the  session  of  1586,  the  borough 
of  Cirantham  complained  that  Arthur  Hall  (whose  name  now 
apiK-ars  for  the  last  time)  had  sued  them  for  waget  due  to  him 
as  their  representative  in  the  preceding  parliament;  alleging 
that,  as  well  by  reason  of  his  negligent  attendance  and  some 
other  olTencCB  by  him  committed  in  some  of  its  sessions,  as  ol 
hii  promise  not  to  require  any  such  WB^ts,  they  ought  not  to 
be  charged  ;  and  a  committee  having  bet  n  appointed  to  inquire 
into  this,  reported  that  they  had  requested  Mr.  Hall  lo  remit 
Ins  cluiiii  lur  wugck,  wliicii  lie  had  tieely  dune." 
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"  D'Ewes  has  preserved  a  somewhat  reniarkabU' 
debate  on  a  bill  presented  in  the  session  of  1571,  in 
order  to  render  valid  elections  of  nun-resideat  bur- 
gesses. According  to  the  tenour  of  the  king's  writ, 
confirmed  by  an  act  passed  under  Henry  V.,  every 
city  and  borough  was  required  to  elect  none  but 
members  of  their  own  community.  To  this  provision, 
as  a  seat  in  the  commons'  house  grew  more  an  ob- 
ject of  general  ambition,  while  many  boroughs  fell 
into  comparative  decay,  less  and  less  attention  had 
been  paid ;  till,  the  greater  part  of  the  borough  re- 
presentatives having  become  strangers,  it  was  deemed 
by  some  expedient  to  repeal  the  ancient  statute,  and 
give  a  sanction  to  the  innovation  that  time  had 
vrrought ;  while  others  contended  in  favour  of  the 
original  usage,  and  seemed  anxious  to  restore  its 
vigour.  It  was  alleged  on  the  one  hand  by  Mr. 
Norton  that  the  bill  would  take  away  all  pretence 
for  sending  unfit  men,  as  was  too  often  seen,  and 
remove  any  objection  that  might  be  started  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  present  parliament,  wherein,  for 
the  most  part  against  positive  law,  strangers  to  their 
several  boroughs  had  been  chosen :  that  persons  able 
and  fit  for  so  great  an  employment  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred without  regard  to  their  inhabitancy  ;  since  a 
man  could  not  be  presumed  to  be  the  wiser  for  being 
a  resident  burgess  :  and  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
realm,  and  the  service  of  the  same,  was  rather  to  be 
respected  than  any  private  regard  of  place  or  per- 
son. This  is  a  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  earliest 
assertion,  of  an  important  constitutional  principle, 
that  each  member  of  the  house  of  commons  is  de- 
puted to  serve,  not  only  for  his  constituents,  but  for 
the  whole  kingdom ;  a  principle,  which  marks  the 
distinction  between  a  modern  English  parliament 
and  such  deputations  of  the  estates  as  were  assem- 
bled in  several  continental  kingdoms  ;  a  principle 
to  which  the  house  of  commons  is  indebted  for  its 
weight  and  dignity,  as  well  as  its  beneficial  effici- 
•ncy,  and  which  none  but  the  servile  worshippers 
of  the  populace  are  ever  found  to  gainsay.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  principle  could  never  obtain 
currency,  or  even  be  advanced  on  any  plausible 
ground,  until  the  law  for  the  election  of  resident 
burgesses  had  gone  into  disuse. 

''  Those  who  defended  the  existing  law,  forgetting, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  defenders  of  existing 
laws,  that  it  had  lost  its  practical  efficacy,  urged 
that  the  inferior  ranks  using  manual  and  mechanical 
arts  ought  like  the  rest  to  be  regarded  and  consulted 
with  on  matters  which  concerned  them,  and  of 
which  strangers  could  less  judge.  '  We,'  said  a 
member,  '  who  have  never  seen  Berwick  or  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount,  can  but  blindly  guess  of  them,  albeit 
we  look  on  the  maps  that  come  from  thence,  or  see 
letters  of  instruction  sent;  some  one  whom  observa- 
tion, experience,  and  due  consideration  of  that 
country  hath  taught,  can  more  perfectly  open  what 
shall  in  question  thereof  grow,  and  more  effectually 
reason  thereupon,  than  the  skilfuUest  otherwise 
whatsoever.'  But  the  greatest  mischief  resulting 
from  an  abandonment  of  their  old  constitution  would 
be  the  interference  of  noblemen  with  elections ; 
lords'  letters,  it  was  said,  would  from  henceforth 
bear  the  sway;  instances  of  which,  so  late  as  the 
days  of  Mary,  were  alleged,  though  no  one  cared  to 
allude  particularly  to  any  thing  of  a  more  recent 
date.  Some  proposed  to  impose  a  fine  of  forty 
pounds  on  any  borough  making  its  election  on  a 
peer's  nomination.  The  bill  was  committed  by  a 
majority  ;  but  as  no  further  entry  appears  in  the 
journals,  we  may  infer  it  to  have  dropped. 


"  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  not  unconnected  with 
this  subject,  that  in  the  same  session  a  fine  was  im- 
posed on  the  borough  of  Westbury  for  receiving  a 
bribe  of  four  pounds  from  Thomas  Long,  '  being  a 
very  simple  man  and  of  small  capacity  to  serve  in 
that  place ;'  and  the  mayor  was  ordered  to  repay 
the  money.  Long,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  expelled.  This  is  the  earliest  precedent  on  re- 
cord for  the  punishment  of  bribery  in  elections. 

"  We  shall  find  an  additional  proof  that  the  house 
of  commons  under  the  Tudor  princes,  and  especially 
Elizabeth,  was  not  so  feeble  and  insignificant  an 
assembly  as  has  been  often  insinuated,  if  we  look  at 
their  frequent  assertion  and  gradual  acquisition  of 
those  peculiar  authorities  and  immunities  which 
constitute  what  is  called  privilege  of  parliament. 
Of  these  the  first,  in  order  of  timo  -f  not  of  impor- 
tance, was  their  exemption  from  arrest  on  civil  pro- 
ccbs  during  thtir  session.  Several  instances  occur 
under  the  Plautagsnet  dynasty,  where  this  privilege 
was  claimed  and  admiiied;  but  generally  by  means 
of  a  distinct  ac4  of  parliament,  or  it  least  by  a  wri*, 
of  privilege  out  of  chancery.  The  house  of  torn 
mons  for  the  first  time  took  upon  themselves  to 
avenge  their  own  injury  in  154-3,  when  the  remark- 
able care  of  George  Ferrers  occurred.  This  is  re- 
lated in  detail  by  Holinsh:d,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  piece  of  constitutional  information  we  owe  to 
him.  Without  repeating  all  tre  circumstances,  it 
will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention,  that  the  commons 
sent  their  serjeant  with  his  mace  to  demand  the  re- 
lease of  Ferrers,  a  burgess  v  ho  had  been  arrested 
on  his  way  to  the  house ;  that  tae  gaolers  and  she- 
riffs of  London  having  not  cnly  refused  compliance, 
but  ill-treated  the  serjeant;  they  compelled  them, 
as  well  as  the  sheriffs  of  London,  and  even  the 
plaintiff  who  had  sued  the  writ  against  Ferrers,  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  ar.d  committed  them 
to  prison  ;  and  that  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges,  confirmed  in  the  strongest  manner  thic  as- 
sertion of  privilege  by  the  commons.  It  was,  how- 
ever, so  far  at  least  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a 
very  important  novelty  in  constitutional  practice ; 
not  a  trace  occurring  in  any  former  instance  on  re 
cord,  either  of  a  party  being  delivered  from  arrest 
at  the  mere  demand  of  the  serjeant,  or  of  any  one 
being  committed  to  prison  by  the  sole  authority  of 
1416  house  of  commons.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
'  the  chancellor,'  says  Holinshed,  '  offered  to  grant 
them  a  writ  of  privilege,  which  they  of  the  com- 
mons' house  refused,  being  of  a  clear  opinion  that 
all  commandments  and  other  acts  proceeding  from 
the  nether  house  were  to  be  done  and  executed  by 
their  serjeant  without  writ,  only  by  show  of  his 
mace,  which  was  his  warrant.'  It  might  naturally 
seem  to  follow  from  this  position,  if  it  were  con- 
ceded, that  the  house  had  the  same  porer  of  attach- 
ment for  contempt,  tLat  is,  of  comraitung  to  prison 
persons  refusing  obedience  to  la.vr'.l  process,  which 
our  law  attributes  to  all  courts  of  justice,  as  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  king's 
behaviour  is  worthy  of  notice  •  while  he  dexterously 
endeavours  to  insinuate  that  the  offence  was  rather 
against  him  than  the  commons,  Ferrers  happening 
to  be  in  his  service,  he  displays  that  cunning  flattery 
towards  them  in  their  moment,  of  exasperation, 
which  hir.  daughter  knew  so  well  how  to  employ. 

"  Such  important  powers  were  not  likely  to  be 
thrown  away,  though  their  exertion  mij^ht  not  al 
ways  be  thought  expedient.  The  commons  had 
sometimes  recourse  to  a  writ  of  privilege  in  order  to 
release  their  members  und»r  arrest,  and  did  not  re- 
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peat  the  proceeding  in  Fcrrcrs's  case  till  that  of 
Smallev,  a  member's  servant,  in  1575,  whom  thev 
sent  their  serjeant  to  deliver.  And  this  was  only 
'  after  sundry  reaso  is,  arguments,  and  disputations,' 
as  the  journal  informs  us ;  and,  what  is  more,  after 
rescinding  a  previojs  resolution  that  they  could  lind 
no  precedents  for  setting  at  liberty  any  one  in  ar- 
rest except  by  writ  of  privilege.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  privilege  of  immunity  extended  to 
the  menial  servants  of  members,  till  taken  away  by 
a  statute  of  George  III.  Several  persons  how- 
ever were,  atdifft.-rent  times,  under  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth, committed  by  the  house  to  the  Tower,  or  to 
the  custody  of  their  own  Serjeant,  for  assaults  on 
their  members.  Smalley  himself  above  mentioned. 
It  having  been  discovered  that  he  had  fraudulently 
procured  this  arrest,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  debt, 
was  committed  for  a  month,  and  ordered  to  pay  the 
pldiutifT  one  hundred  pounds,  which  was  possibly  the 
amount  of  what  he  owed.  One  also,  who  had  served 
a  subpoena  out  of  the  star-chamber  on  a  member  in 
the  session  of  1581,  was  not  only  put  in  confine- 
ment, but  obliged  to  pay  the  parly's  expenses,  be- 
fore they  would  discharge  him,  making  his  humble 
submission  on  his  knees.  This  is  the  more  remark- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  chancellor  had  but  just  before 
made  answer  to  a  committee  deputed  '  to  signify  to 
him  how  by  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  house,  the 
members  thereof  are  privileged  from  being  served 
with  subpoenas,'  that  '  he  thought  the  house  had  no 
such  privilege,  nor  would  he  allow  any  precedents 
for  it,  unless  they  had  also  been  ratified  in  the  court 
of  chancery.'  'They  continued  to  enforce  this  sum- 
mary mode  of  redress  with  no  objection,  so  far  as 
appears,  of  any  other  authority,  till,  by  the  end  of 
the  queen's  reign,  it  had  become  their  established 
law  of  privilege  that  '  no  subpoena  or  summons  for 
the  attendance  of  a  member  in  any  other  court 
ought  to  be  served,  without  leave  obtained  or  in- 
foimation  given  to  the  house;  and  that  the  persons 
who  procured  or  served  such  process  were  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  were  punishable  by 
commitment  or  otherwise,  by  the  order  of  the  house.' 
The  great  importance  of  such  a  privilege  was  the 
security  it  furnished,  when  fully  claimed  and  acted 
upon,  against  those  irregular  detentions  and  exami- 
nations by  the  council,  and  which,  in  despite  of  the 
promised  liberty  of  speech,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
oppressed  some  of  their  most  distinguished  members. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  by  thus  suspending  all 
civil  and  private  suiu  against  themselves,  the  com- 
mons gave  too  much  encouragement  to  needy  and 
worthless  men  who  sought  their  walls  as  a  place  of 
tanctuary. 

"  This  power  of  punishment,  as  it  were  for  con- 
tempt, assumed  in  respect  of  those  who  molested 
members  of  the  commons  by  legal  process,  was  still 
more  naturally  applicable  to  offences  against  esta- 
blinhfd  order  c-ommitted  by  any  of  themselves.  In 
the  carlieat  recf)rd  that  is  extant  of  their  daily  pro- 
cecdin|r«,  the  commons'  journal  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  Edward  VI.,  we  find  on  '21st  January, 
15  J7-8,  a  khort  entry  of  an  order  that  John  Storie, 
one  of  the  burjfenn-fc,  shall  be  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  ki-rjc-aiil.  The  order  is  repeated  the 
ncxtiiay;  on  the  next,  articles  of  accusation  are 
Ti-iii  ajfainit  Storie.  h  is  ordered  on  the  following 
<j«y  that  he  khall  be  committed  prisoner  to  the 
l''»«T.  llii  wife  M)on  alter  present*  a  petition, 
••hich  ij  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  protector. 
On  the  a)i\i  of  February,  leiti-rn  from  Storie  in  the 
Tower  arc  read.     Tbc»c  probably  were  not  deemvd 


satisfactory,  for  it  is  not  till  the   'id   of  March  that 
we  have  an  entry  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Storie  in  the 
I  Tower  with  bis  submission.     And  an  order  immedi- 
I  ately  follows,  that  '  the  king's  jjrivy-couucil  in  the 
I  nether  house  shall   humbly  declare  unto  the  lord- 
protector's  grace,  that  the  resolution   of  the  house 
is,  that  Mr.  Storie  be  enlarged  and  at  liberty,  out  of 
prison  ;  and  to  require  the  king's  majesty  to  forgive 
him  his  offences  in  this  case  towards  his  majesty  and 
his  council.* 

"  Storie  was  a  zealous  enemy  of  the  reformation, 
and  suffered  death  for  treason  under  Elizabeth.  His 
temper  appears  to  have  been  ungovernable;  even 
in  Mary's  reign  he  fell  a  second  time  under  the 
censure  of  the  house  for  disrespect  to  the  speaker. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  his  offence  in  the  present 
instance  was  some  ebullition  of  virulence  against 
the  changes  in  religion  ;  for  the  first  entry  concern, 
ing  him  immediately  follows  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  that  established  the  English  liturgy.  It  is 
also  manifest  that  he  had  to  atone  for  language 
disrespectful  to  the  protector's  government,  as  well 
as  to  the  house.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
commons  by  their  single  authority  commit  their 
burgess  first  to  their  own  officer,  and  next  to  the 
Tower ;  and  that  upon  his  submission  they  inform 
the  protector  of  their  resolution  to  discharge  him 
out  of  custody,  recommending  him  to  forgiveness  as 
to  his  offence  against  the  council,  which,  as  they 
must  have  been  aware,  the  privilege  of  parliament 
as  to  words  spoken  within  its  walls  (if  we  are  right 
in  supposing  such  to  have  been  the  case)  would  ex- 
tend to  cover.  It  would  be  very  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  a  member's 
commitment  by  order  of  the  house,  the  earlier 
journals  not  being  in  existence.  Nothing  indicates 
that  the  course  taken  was  unprecedented.  Yet  on 
the  other  band  we  can  as  little  infer  that  it  rested 
on  any  previous  usage ;  and  the  times  were  just 
such,  in  which  a  new  precedent  was  likely  to  be  es- 
tablished. The  right  of  the  house  indeed  to  punish 
its  own  members  for  indecent  abuse  of  the  liberty 
of  speech,  may  be  thought  to  result  naturally  from 
the  king's  concession  of  that  liberty;  and  its  right 
to  preserve  order  in  debate  is  plainly  incident  to 
that  of  debating  at  all. 

"  In  the  subsecjuent  reign  of  Mary,  Mr.  Copley 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  house  for  speaking 
irreverent  words  of  her  majesty,  and  was  committed 
to  the  serjeant-at-arms;  but  the  despotic  character 
of  that  government  led  the  commons  to  recede  in 
some  degree  from  the  regard  to  their  own  privi- 
leges they  had  shown  in  the  former  case.  The 
speaker  was  directed  to  declare  this  offence  to  the 
queen,  and  to  request  her  mercy  for  the  offender. 
Mary  answered,  that  she  would  well  consider  that 
request,  but  desired  that  Copley  should  bo  exa- 
mined as  to  the  cause  of  his  beliaviour.  A  jjroroga- 
tion  followed  the  same  day,  and  of  course  no  more 
took  place  in  this  affair. 

"  A  more  remarkable  assertion  of  the  house's 
right  to  indict  punishment  on  its  own  members  oc- 
curred in  1581,  and  being  much  better  known  than 
those  I  have  mentioned,  has  been  sometimes  treated 
as  the  earliest  precedent.  One  Arthur  Hall,  a  bur- 
gess for  (jranthani,  was  charged  with  having  caused 
to  be  published  a  book  against  the  present  parlia- 
nient,  on  account  of  certain  proceedings  in  the  last 
session,  wherein  he  was  ))rivately  interested,  '  not 
only  re[)roaching  some  particular  good  inemi)er8  ot 
the  house,  but  also  very  much  slanderous  and  de- 
rogatory to  its  general  authority,  power,  and  state. 
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and  prejudicial  to  the  validity  of  its  proceedings  in 
making  and  establishing  of  laws.'  Hall  was  the 
master  of  Smalley,  whose  case  has  been  mentioned 
above,  and  had  so  much  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  house  by  his  supposed  privity  to  the  fraud  of  his 
servant,  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time,  the  precise  nature  of  which  does  not  appear, 
but  expressed  to  be  against  him  and  two  of  his  ser- 
vants. It  seems  probable,  from  these  and  some 
other  passages  in  the  entries  that  occur  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  journal,  that  Hall  in  his  libel  had  depre- 
ciated the  house  of  commons  as  an  estate  of  parlia- 
ment, and  especially  in  respect  of  its  privileges, 
pretty  much  in  the  strain  which  the  advocates  of 
prerogative  came  afterwards  to  employ.  Whatever 
share  therefore  personal  resentment  may  have  had 
in  exasperating  the  house,  they  had  a  public  quarrel 
to  avenge  against  one  of  their  members,  who  was 
led  by  pique  to  betray  their  ancient  liberties.  The 
vengeance  of  popular  assemblies  is  not  easily  sa- 
tisfied. Though  Hall  made  a  pretty  humble  sub- 
mission, they  went  on,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to  heap 
every  punishment  in  their  power  upon  his  head. 
They  expelled  him,  they  imposed  a  fine  of  five  hun- 
dred marks  upon  him,  they  sent  him  to  the  Tower 
until  he  should  make  a  satisfactory  retractation.  At 
the  end  of  the  session  he  had  not  been  released;  nor 
was  it  the  design  of  the  commons  that  his  imprison- 
ment should  then  terminate  ;  but  their  own  dissolu- 
tion, which  ensued,  put  an  end  to  the  business. 
HaU  sat  in  some  later  parliaments.  This  is  the 
leading  precedent,  as  far  as  records  show,  for  the 
power  ot  expulsion,  which  the  commons  have  ever 
retained  without  dispute  of  those  who  would  most 
curtail  their  privileges.  But  in  1558  it  had  been 
put  to  the  vote  whether  one  outlawed  and  guilty  of 
divers  frauds  should  continue  to  sit,  and  carried  in 
his  favour  by  a  very  small  majority ;  which  affords 
a  presumption  that  the  right  of  expulsion  was  al- 
ready deemed  to  appertain  to  the  house.  They  ex- 
ercised it  with  no  small  violence  in  the  session  of 
1585  against  the  famous  Dr.  Parry,  who  having 
spoken  warmly  against  the  biU  inflicting  the  pe- 
nalty of  death  on  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  as 
being  cruel  and  bloody,  the  commons  not  only  or- 
dered him  into  the  custody  of  the  serjeant,  for  op- 
posing a  bill  approved  of  by  a  committee,  and  di- 
rected the  speaker  to  reprimand  him  upon  his 
knees,  but  on  his  failing  to  make  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy, voted  him  no  longer  a  burgess  of  that  house. 
The  year  afterwards  Bland,  a  currier,  was  brought 
to  their  bar  for  using  what  were  judged  contume- 
lious expressions  against  the  house  for  something 
they  had  done  in  a  matter  of  little  moment,  and  dis- 
charged on  account  of  his  poverty,  on  making  sub- 
mission, and  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings.  In 
this  case  they  perhaps  stretched  their  power  some- 
what further  than  in  the  case  of  Arthur  Hall,  who, 
as  one  of  their  body,  might  seem  more  amenable  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

"  The  commons  asserted  in  this  reign,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  another  most  important  privilege, 
the  right  of  determining  all  matters  relative  to  their 
own  elections.  Difficulties  of  this  nature  had  in 
former  times  been  decided  in  chancery,  from  which 
the  writ  issued,  and  into  which  the  return  was  made. 
Whether  no  cases  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
house  had  occurred,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce, 
on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  rolls 
and  journals  o!  parliament  under  Edward  IV., 
Henry  VII.,  and  Henry  VIH.  One  remarkable 
entry,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 


when  a  committee  is  appointed  '  to  inquire  if  Alex 
ander  Nowell,  prebendary  of  Westminster,  may  be 
of  the  house ;'  and  it  is  declared  next  day  by  them, 
that  '  Alexander  Nowell,  being  prebendary  in  West- 
minster, and  thereby  having  voice  in  the  convoca- 
tion-house, cannot  be  a  member  of  this  house  ;  and 
so  agreed  by  the  house,  and  the  queen's  writ  to  be 
directed  for  another  burgess  in  his  place.'  Nothing 
further  appears  on  record  till  in  1586  the  house  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  returns  for  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  chancellor  had  issued  a  se- 
cond writ  for  this  county,  on  the  ground  of  some 
irregularity  in  the  first  return,  and  a  difi'erent  per- 
son had  been  elected.  Some  notice  having  been 
taken  of  this  matter  in  the  commons,  the  speaker 
received  orders  to  signify  to  them  her  majesty's 
displeasure  that  '  the  house  had  been  troubled 
with  a  thing  impertinent  for  them  to  deal  with,  and 
only  belonging  to  the  charge  and  office  of  the  lord- 
chancellor,  whom  she  had  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  judges  about  the  returns  for  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, and  to  act  therein  according  to  justice  and 
right.'  The  house,  in  spite  of  this  peremptory  in- 
hibition, proceeded  to  nominate  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  the  circumstances  of  these 
returns ;  who  reported  the  whole  case  with  their 
opinion,  that  those  elected  on  the  first  writ  should 
take  their  seats,  declaring  further  that  they  under- 
stood the  chancellor  and  some  of  the  judges  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion  ;  but  that '  they  had  not  thought 
it  proper  to  inquire  of  the  chancellor  what  he  had 
done,  because  they  thought  it  prejudicial  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  house  to  have  the  same  determined  by 
others  than  such  as  were  members  thereof.  And 
though  they  thought  very  reverently  of  the  said  lord- 
chancellor  and  judges,  and  knew  them  to  be  compe- 
tent judges  in  their  places;  yet  in  this  case  they 
took  them  not  for  judges  in  parliament  in  this 
house  :  and  thereupon  required  that  the  members, 
if  it  were  so  thought  good,  might  take  their  oaths 
and  be  allowed  of  by  force  of  the  first  writ,  as  al- 
lowed by  the  censure  of  this  house,  and  not  as 
allowed  of  by  the  said  lord-chancellor  and  judges. 
Which  was  agreed  unto  by  the  whole  house.'  This 
judicial  control  over  their  elections  was  not  lost.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  in  the  session  of  1589,  to 
examine  into  sundry  abuses  of  returns,  among  which 
is  enumerated  that  some  are  returned  for  new 
places.  And  several  instances  of  the  house's  deciding 
on  elections  occur  in  subsequent  parliaments. 

"  This  tenaciousness  of  their  own  dignity  and 
privileges  was  shown  in  some  disagreements  with 
the  upper  house.  They  complained  to  the  lords  in 
1597,  that  they  had  received  a  message  from  the 
commons  at  their  bar  without  uncovering,  or  rising 
from  their  places.  But  the  lords  proved,  upon  a 
conference,  that  this  was  agreeable  to  usage  in  the 
case  of  messages ;  though  when  bills  were  brought 
up  from  the  lower  house,  the  speaker  of  the  lords 
always  left  his  place,  and  received  them  at  the  bar. 
Another  remonstrance  of  the  commons,  against 
having  amendments  to  bills  sent  down  to  them  on 
paper  instead  of  parchment,  seems  a  little  frivolous, 
but  serves  to  indicate  a  rising  spirit,  jealous  of  the 
superiority  that  the  peers  had  arrogated.  In  one 
point  more  material,  and  in  which  they  had  more 
precedent  on  their  side,  the  commons  successfully 
vindicated  their  privilege.  The  lords  sent  them  a 
message  in  the  session  of  1593,  reminding  them  of 
the  queen's  want  of  a  supply,  and  requesting  that  a 
committee  of  conference  might  be  appointed.     This 
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was  accordingly  doDe,  and  Sir  Robert  Cecil  re- 
ported from  it  that  the  lords  would  consent  to  no- 
thing less  than  a  grant  of  three  entire  subsidies,  the 
commons  having  shown  a  reluctance  to  give  more 
than  two.  But  Mr.  Francis  Bacon  said,  '  he  yielded 
to  the  subsidy,  but  disliked  that  this  house  should 
join  with  the  upper  house  in  granting  it.  For  the 
custom  and  privilege  of  this  house  hath  always  been, 
first  to  make  offer  of  the  subsidies  from  hence,  then 
to  the  upper  house  ;  except  it  were  that  they  present 
a  bill  unto  this  house,  with  desire  of  our  assent 
thereto,  and  then  to  send  it  up  again."  But  the 
house  was  now  so  much  awakened  to  the  privilege 
of  originating  money-bills,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
exertioBS  of  the  court,  the  proposition  for  another 
conference  with  the  lords  was  lost  on  a  division  by 
217  to  I'iS.  It  was  by  his  opposition  to  the  ministry 
in  this  fersion,  that  Bacon,  who  acted  perhaps  full 
ai  much  from  pique  towards  the  Cecils,  and  ambi- 
tious attachment  to  Essex,  as  from  any  roal  pa- 
triotism, so  deeply  offended  the  queen  that,  with 
all  his  subsequent  pliancy,  he  never  fully  reinstated 
himself  in  her  favour. 

"  That  the  government  of  England  was  a  mo- 
narchy, bounded  by  law,  far  unlike  the  actual  state 
of  the  principal  kingdoms  on  the  continent,  appears 
to  have  been  so  obviaus  and  fundamental  a  truth, 
that  flattery  itself  did  not  venture  directly  to  contra- 
vene it.  Hunie  has  laid  hold  of  a  passage  in  Ra- 
leigh's preface  to  his  History  of  the  World  (written 
indeed  a  few  years  later  than  the  age  of  Elizabeth), 
at  if  :t  fairly  represented  public  opinion  as  to  our 
form  of  government.  Raleigh  says  that  Philip  II. 
'  attempted  to  mal:e  himself  not  only  an  absolute 
monarch  over  the  Netherlands,  like  uuto  the  kings 
and  sovereigns  of  England  and  France;  but.  Turk- 
like, to  tread  under  his  feet  all  their  national  and 
fundamental  laws,  privileges,  and  ancient  rights.' 
But  who,  that  was  really  dtsirous  of  establishing 
the  truth,  woulu  hare  brought  Raleigh  into  court 
as  an  excepticnablc  witness  on  such  a  question? 
Unscrupulous  ambition  taught  men  in  that  age  who 
rought  to  win  or  regain  the  crown's  favour,  to  falsifv 
all  Ir.w  and  fact  in  behalf  of  prerogative,  as  un- 
blushingly  as  our  modern  demagogues  exaggerate 
and  distort  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  sentence  j 
itself,  if  designed  to  car.-y  the  full  meaning  that  I 
Hume  aj^igns  to  it,  is  little  better  than  aa  absurdity.  ' 
For  why  were  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Ne-  I 
therlands  more  fiindamenlil  than  those  of  England  ?  I 
aud  by  what  logic  could  it  be  proved  more  TurK- 
liLe  to  impose  the  tan  of  the  twentieth  penny, 
or  to  bring  Spanish  troops  into  those  provinces,  in 
contravention  of  their  accient  charters,  than  to 
transgress  the  Great  Charter  of  this  kingdom,  with 
■II  those  unrescindcd  statuto*  and  those  traditional 
unwritten  liberties  which  were  the  ancient  inherit- 
ance of  its  5ubject5  ?  Or  could  any  one,  conversant 
in  the  kligbtesl  degiee  with  the  two  countries,  range 
in  the  same  class  of  oLsolutc  sovereigns  -the  kings 
of  France  and  England?  The  arbitrary  acts  of  our 
Tudor  princes,  even  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  trifling 
in  comparison  of  the  despotism  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II.,  who  forced  their  mo^i  tyrannical  ordi- 
nance! down  the  throats  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
with  all  the  violence  of  military  usurpers.  No  per- 
manent law  bad  c\cr  been  attempted  in  England, 
nor  any  internal  lax  imposed,  without  consent  of  the 
p"iplc'i  reprcicntatives.  No  law  in  France  had 
••Vfr  received  such  coatcnt;  Bor  had  the  taxes, 
rniinaoxuly  burthantome  as  they  were  in  Raleigh's 
tune,  been  impoaed,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 


past,  by  any  higher  authority  than  a  royal  ordi- 
nance. If  a  few  nobler  spirits  had  protested  against 
the  excessive  despotism  of  the  house  of  Valois;  if 
La  Boetie  had  drunk  at  the  springs  of  classical  re- 
publicanism ;  if  Hoftoman  had  appealed  to  the  re- 
cords of  their  freeborn  ancestry  that  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Clovis;  if  Languet  had  spoken  in  yet  a 
bolder  tone  of  a  rightful  resistance  to  tyranny;  i\ 
the  Jesuits  and  partisans  of  the  League  had  cun- 
ningly attempted  to  win  men's  hearts  to  their  faction 
by  the  sweet  sounds  of  civil  liberty  and  the  popular 
origin  of  politic  rule  ;  yet  these  obnoxious  paradoxes 
availed  little  with  the  nation,  which,  after  the  wild 
fanaticism  of  a  rebellion  arising  wholly  from  reli- 
gious bigotry  had  passed  away,  relapsed  at  once 
into  its  patient  loyalty,  its  self-complacent  servitude. 
But  did  the  English  ever  recognise,  even  by  impli- 
cation, the  strange  parallels  which  Raleigh  has 
made  for  their  government  with  that  of  France,  and 
Hume  with  that  of  Turkey  ?  The  language  adopted 
in  addressing  Elizabeth  was  always  remarkably  sub- 
missive. Hypocritical  adulation  was  so  much  among 
the  vices  of  that  age,  that  the  want  of  it  passed  for 
rudeness.  Yet  Onslow,  speaker  of  the  parliament 
of  1566,  being  then  solicitor-general,  in  adxiressing 
the  queen  says  :  '  By  our  common  law,  although 
there  be  for  the  prince  provided  many  princely  pre- 
rogatives and  royalties,  yet  it  is  not  such  as  the 
prince  can  take  money  or  other  things,  or  do  as  he 
will  at  his  own  pleasure  without  order,  but  quietly 
to  suffer  his  subjects  to  enjoy  their  own,  without 
wrongful  oppression  ;  wherein  other  princes  by  their 
liberty  do  take  as  pleaseth  them.' 

"  In  the  first  months  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Aylmer, 
afterwards  bishop  of  London,  published  an  answer 
to  a  book  by  John  Knox,  against  female  monarchy, 
or,  as  he  termed  it,  '  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women  ;'  which,  though 
written  in  the  time  of  Mary,  and  directed  against 
her,  was  of  course  not  acceptable  to  her  sister.  Tho 
answerer  relies,  among  other  arguments,  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  English  constitution,  which,  by  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  crown,  renders  it  less  unlit  to 
be  worn  by  a  woman.  '  Well,'  he  says,  '  a  woman 
may  not  reign  in  England!  Better  in  England 
than  any  where,  as  it  shall  well  appear  to  him  that 
without  affection  will  consider  the  kind  of  regimen. 
While  I  compare  ours  with  other,  as  it  is  in  itself, 
and  not  maimed  by  usurpation,  I  can  find  none 
either  so  good  or  so  indifferent.  The  regiment  of 
England  is  not  a  mere  monarchy,  as  some  for  lack 
of  consideration  think,  nor  a  mere  oligarchy  nor  de- 
mocracy, but  a  rule  mixed  of  all  these,  wherein 
each  cne  of  these  have  or  should  have  like  autho- 
rity. The  image  whereof,  and  not  the  image  but 
the  thing  indeed,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  parliament- 
house,  wherein  you  shall  find  these  three  estates; 
the  king  or  queen  which  representeth  the  monarchy, 
the  noblemen  which  be  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
burgesses  and  knights  the  democracy.  If  the  par- 
liament use  their  privileges,  the  king  can  ordaiu 
nothing  without  them:  if  he  do,  it  is  his  fault  in 
usurping  it,  and  their  fault  in  permitting  it.  Where- 
fore, in  my  judgment,  those  that  in  King  Henry 
NIlI.'s  days  would  not  grant  him  that  his  procla- 
mations should  have  the  force  of  a  statute,  were 
U'ood  fathers  of  the  country  and  worthy  commenda- 
tion in  defending  their  liberty.  But  to  what  pur- 
pose is  all  this  ?  To  declare  that  it  is  not  in  ling- 
land  .10  dangerous  a  matter  to  have  a  woman  ruler, 
as  men  take  it  to  be.  For  first  it  is  not  she  that 
rulcth,  but  the  laws,  the  executors    .vlureof  be  her 
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judges  appointed  by  her,  her  justices  and  such 
other  officers.  Secondly,  she  maketh  no  statutes  or 
laws,  but  the  honourable  court  of  parliament ;  she 
breaketh  none,  but  it  must  be  she  and  they  toge- 
ther, or  else  not.  If  on  the  other  part  the  regiment 
were  such  as  all  hanged  on  the  king's  or  queen's 
will,  and  not  upon  the  laws  written ;  if  she  might 
decree  and  make  laws  alone  without  her  senate; 
if  she  judged  oflfences  according  to  her  wisdom,  and 
not  by  limitation  of  statutes  and  laws  ;  if  she  might 
dispose  alone  of  war  and  peace  ;  if,  to  be  short,  she 
were  a  mere  monarch,  and  not  a  mixed  ruler,  you 
might  peradventure  make  me  to  fear  the  matter  the 
more,  and  the  less  to  defend  the  cause.* 

"  This  passage,  notwithstanding  some  slight  mis- 
takes it  contains,  affords  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
current  among  Englishmen  in  1559,  and  may  per- 
haps be  the  less  suspected,  as  it  does  not  proceed 
from  a  skilful  pen.  And  the  extracts  which  might 
De  made  from  the  works  of  Hooker  are  evidence 
itill  more  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  gravity 
and  judiciousness  of  the  writer,  that  they  continued 
to  be  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  later  period  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  It  may  be  observed,  that  those  who 
speak  of  the  limitations  of  the  sovereign's  power, 
and  of  the  acknowledged  liberties  of  the  subject, 
use  a  distinct  and  intelligible  language;  while  the 
opposite  tenets  are  insinuated  by  means  of  vague 
and  obscure  generalities,  as  in  the  sentence  above 
quoted  from  Raleigh.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  secretary 
of  state  to  Elizabeth,  has  bequeathed  us  a  valuable 
legacy  in  his  treatise  on  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. But  undoubtedly  he  evades,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  great  constitutional  principles,  and  treats  them, 
if  at  all,  with  a  vagueness  and  timidity  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  tone  of  Fortescue.  He  thus  con- 
cludes his  chapter  on  the  parliamemt :  '  This  is  the 
order  and  form  of  the  highest  and  roost  authentical 
court  of  England,  by  virtue  whereof  all  these  things 
be  established  whereof  I  spoke  before,  and  no  other 
means  accounted  available  to  make  any  new  "  for- 
feiture of  life,  members,  or  lands,"  of  any  English- 
man, where  there  was  no  la\r  ordered  for  it  before.' 
This  leaves  no  small  latitude  for  the  authority  of 
royal  proclamations,  which  the  phrase,  I  make  no 
question,  was  studiously  adoped  in  order  to  pre- 
serve. 

"  There  was  unfortunately  a  notion  very  prera- 
lent  in  the  cabinet  of  Elizabeth,  though  it  was  not 
quite  so  broadly  or  at  least  so  frequently  promulgated 
as  in  the  following  reigns,  that,  besidec  the  common 
prerogatives  of  the  English  crown,  which  were  ad- 
mitted to  have  legal  bounds,  there  was  a  kind  of 
paramount  sovereignty,  which  they  denominated  her 
absolute  power,  incident,  as  they  pretended,  to  the 
abstract  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  arising  out  of 
its  primary  office  of  preserving  the  state  from  de- 
struction. This  seemed  analogous  to  the  dictatorial 
power  which  might  be  said  to  reside  in  the  Roman 
senate,  since  it  couiJ  confer  it  upon  an  individual. 
And  we  all  must,  in  fact,  admit  that  self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  necossity  of  commonwealths  as  well 
as  persons,  which  may  justify,  in  Montesquieu's 
poetical  language,  the  veiling  of  the  statues  of  li- 
berty. Thus  martial  law  is  proclaimed  during  an 
invasion,  and  houses  are  destroyed  in  expectation 
of  a  siege.  But  few  governments  are  to  be  trusted 
with  this  insidious  plea  of  necessity,  which  more 
often  means  their  own  security  than  that  of  the 
people.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  the  ministers  of 
Elizabeth  restrained  this  pretended  absolute  power, 
even  in  theory,  to  such  cvses  of  overbearing  exigency. 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
see  kingly  power  strained  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
the  two  principal  European  monarchies.  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.  had  crushed  and  trampled  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  Castile  and  Arragon.  Francis  I. 
and  his  successors,  who  found  the  work  nearly  done 
to  their  hands,  had  inflicted  every  practical  oppres- 
sion upon  their  subjects.  These  examples  could  not 
be  without  their  effect  on  a  government  so  unceas- 
ingly attentive  to  all  that  passed  on  the  stage  of 
Europe.  Nor  was  this  effect  confined  to  the  court 
of  Elizabeth.  A  king  of  England,  in  the  presence 
of  absolute  sovereigns,  or  perhaps  of  their  ambassa- 
dors, must  always  feel  some  degree  of  that  humilia- 
tion with  which  a  young  man,  in  check  of  a  prudent 
father,  regards  the  careless  prodigality  of  the  rich 
heirs  with  whom  he  associates.  Good  senst  and 
elevated  views  of  duty  may  subdue  the  emotion ; 
but  he  must  be  above  human  nature  who  is  insen- 
sible to  the  contrast. 

"  There  must  be  few  of  my  readers  who  arc  un- 
acquainted with  the  animated  sketch  that  Huhk! 
has  delineated  of  the  English  constitution  under 
Elizabeth.  It  has  been  partly  the  object  of  the 
present  chapter  to  correct  his  exaggerated  outline  ; 
and  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  point  at 
other  mistakes  into  which  he  has  fallen  throuo-h 
prejudice,  through  carelessness,  or  through  want  of 
acquaintance  with  law.  His  capital  and  inexcusa- 
ble fault  in  every  thing  he  has  written  on  our  con- 
stitution is  to  have  sought  for  evidence  upon  one 
side  only  of  the  question.  Thus  the  remonstrance 
of  the  judges  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  by  the 
council  is  infinitely  more  conclusive  to  prove  that 
the  right  of  personal  liberty  existed,  than  the  fact  of 
its  infringement  can  be  to  prove  that  it  did  not.  There 
is  something  fallacious  in  the  negative  argument 
which  he  perpetually  uses,  that  becaust  we  find  no 
mention  of  any  umbrage  being  taken  at  certain 
strains  of  prerogative,  they  must  have  been  perfectly 
consonant  to  law.  For  even  if  nothing  of  this  could 
be  traced,  which  is  not  so  often  the  case  as  he  re- 
presents it,  we  should  remember  that  even  when  a 
constant  watchfulness  is  exercised  by  means  of  poli- 
tical parties  and  a  free  press,  a  nation  is  seldom 
alive  to  the  transgressions  of  a  prudent  and  success- 
ful gorernment.  The  character  of  the  English  con- 
stitution under  the  house  of  Plantagenct,  may  still 
be  applied  to  it  under  the  line  of  Tudor,  that  it  was 
a  monarchy  greatly  limited  by  law,  but  retaining 
much  power  that  was  ill  calculated  to  promote  the 
public  good,  and  swerving  continually  into  an  irre- 
gular course,  which  there  was  no  restraint  adequate 
to  correct.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  practical  ex- 
ercise of  authority  seems  to  have  been  less  fre- 
quently violent  and  oppressive,  and  its  legal  limita- 
tions better  understood  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
than  for  some  preceding  ages ;  and  that  sufficient 
indications  had  become  distinguishable  before  its 
close,  from  which  it  might  be  gathered  that  the  se- 
venteenth century  had  arisen  upon  a  race  of  men  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  those  who  stood  against  John  and 
Edward  was  rekindled  with  a  less  partial  and  a 
steadier  warmth." 

Revenue,  Cnmmerce,  Maritime  Enterprises,  Sfc, 

Queen  Elizabeth's  economy  was  remarkable;  and 
in  some  instances  seemed  to  border  on  avarice. 
Ttii;  smallest  expense,  if  it  could  possibly  be  spared, 
appeared  considerable  in  her  eyes  ;  and  even  ths 
charge  of  an  express  during  the  most  delicate  trans- 
actions  was  not  below  her  notice.     She  was  also 
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attentive  to  even-  profit,  and  embraced  opportuni- 
ties of  gain  which  may  appear  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary. She  kept,  for  luslauce,  the  see  of  Ely 
vacant  nineteen  years,  in  order  to  retain  the  revenue; 
and  it  was  usual  with  her,  when  she  promoted  a 
bishop,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  pillaging  the  see 
of  some  of  its  manors.  But  that  in  reality  there 
was  little  or  no  avarice  in  the  queen's  temper,  ap- 
pears from  this  circumstance,  that  she  never  amassed 
any  treasure ;  and  even  refused  subsidies  from  the 
parliament  when  she  had  no  present  occasion  for 
them.  Yet  we  must  not  conclude,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  her  economy  proceeded  from  a 
tender  concern  for  her  people :  she  loaded  them 
with  monopolies  and  exclusive  patents,  which  are 
much  more  oppressive  than  the  most  heavy  taxes 
levied  in  an  equal  and  regular  manner.  The  real 
source  of  her  frugal  conduct  was  derived  from  her 
desire  of  independency,  and  her  care  to  preserve 
her  dignity,  which  would  have  been  endangered 
had  she  reduced  herself  to  the  necessity  of  having 
frequent  recourse  to  parliamentary  supplies.  lu 
consequence  of  this  motive,  the  queen,  though  en- 
gaged in  successful  and  necessary  wars,  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  make  a  continual  dilapidation  of 
the  royal  demesnes,  than  demand  the  most  moderate 
supplies  from  the  commons.  As  she  lived  unmar- 
ried, and  had  no  posterity,  she  was  content  to  serve 
her  present  turn,  though  at  the  expense  of  her  suc- 
cessors; who,  by  reason  of  this  policy,  joined  to 
other  circumstances,  found  themselves  on  a  sudden 
reduced  to  the  most  extreme  indigence. 

There  is  a  curious  letter  of  the  queen's  written  to 
a  bishop  of  Ely,  and  preserved  in  the  register  of 
that  see.  It  is  in  these  words  :  "  Proud  prelate, 
I  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with 
your  agreement:  but  I  would  have  you  know,  that  I 
who  made  you  what  you  are  can  unmake  you ;  and 
if  you  do  not  forthwith  fulfil  your  engagement,  by 
God  1  will  immediately  unfrock  you.  Yours,  as 
you  demean  yourself,  Elizabeth."  The  bishop,  it 
seems,  had  promised  to  exchange  some  part  of  the 
laud  belonging  to  the  see  for  a  pretended  equivalent, 
and  did  so,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  above 
leUer. 

The  splendour  of  a  court  was,  during  this  age,  a 
great  part  of  the  public  charge ;  and  as  Elizabeth 
was  a  biugle  woman,  and  expensive  in  no  kind  of 
magnificence  except  clothes,  this  circumstance  en- 
abled her  to  perform  great  things  by  her  narrow 
revenue.  She  is  said  to  have  paid  four  millions  of 
debt,  left  on  the  crown  by  hei  father,  brother,  and 
sister;  an  incredible  euro  foi  that  age*.  The 
•States,  at  the  time  of  hei  death,  owed  her  about 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  :  and  the  king  of 
Fiance  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Though 
that  prince  was  extremely  frugal,  and  afier  the  peace 
of  Vervius  was  continually  amassing  treasure,  the 
quccu  never  could,  by  the  most  pressing  importuni- 
ties, prevail  on  him  to  make  payment  of  those  sums 
which  she  had  so  generously  advanced  him  during 
hii  greatest  distresses.  (Jue  payment  of  twenty 
lhi<ukaiid  cioHUS,  and  am.lher  of  fifty  thousand, 
were  all  she  could  obtain  by  the  strongest  repre- 
•enuiKjui  the  could  make  of  the  diflicultics  to  which 
the  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  reduced  her.  The 
queen  expended  on   the   wars  with  Spain,  between 

•  U>  think  It  iinpmHiblr  i/,  r<Tonri)<>  Hits  acrouiit  of  the  public 
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the  years  1589  and  1593,  the  sum  of  one  niiliiou 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  pittance 
of  a  double  subsidy,  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  pounds,  granted  her  by  parliamenL 
In  the  year  1599  she  spent  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  six  months  on  the  service  of  Ireland. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil  affirmed,  that  in  ten  years  Ireland 
cost  her  three  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  She  gave  the  earl  of  Essex  a  present  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds  upon  his  departure  for  the 
government  of  that  kingdom.  Lord  Burleigh  com- 
puted, that  the  value  of  the  gifts  conferred  on  that 
favourite,  amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  a  sum  which,  though  probably  exagge- 
rated, is  a  proof  of  her  strong  affection  towards 
him!  It  was  a  common  saying  during  this  reign; 
"  The  queea  pays  bountifully,  though  she  rewards 
sparingly." 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  exactly  the  queen's  or- 
dinary revenue,  but  it  certainly  fell  much  short  of 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year.  In  the  year 
J  590  she  raised  the  customs  from  fourteen  thou»aud 
pounds  a-year  to  fifty  thousand,  and  obliged  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  who  had  farmetl  them,  to  refund 
some  of  his  former  profit.*  This  improvement  of 
the  revenue  was  owing  to  the  suggestions  of  one 
Caermartheu;  and  was  opposed  by  Burleigh,  Lei- 
cester, and  Walsingham :  but  the  queen's  perse- 
verance overcame  all  their  opposition.  The  great 
undertakings  which  she  executed  with  so  narrow  a 
revenue,  and  with  such  small  supplies  from  her 
people,  proved  the  mighty  effects  of  wisdom  and 
economy.  She  received  from  the  parliament,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  her  whole  reign,  only  twenty  sub- 
sidies and  thirty-nine  fifteenths.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  exactly  the  amount  of  these  supplies ; 
because  the  value  of  a  subsidy  was  continually  fall- 
ing; and  in  the  end  of  her  reign  it  amounted 
only  to  eighty  thousand  pounds.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  supplies  granted  Elizabeth  during  a  reign  of 
forty-five  years  amounted  to  three  millions,  we  shall 
UQt  probably  be  much  wide  of  the  truth.  This  sum 
makes  only  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds  aycar;  and  it  is  surprising,  that 
while  the  queen's  demands  were  so  moderate,  and 
her  expenses  so  well  regulated,  she  should  ever  have 
found  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  sup[)ly  from  par- 
liament, or  be  reduced  to  make  sale  of  the  crown 
lands.  But  such  was  the  extreme,  we  had  atmobt 
said  absurd,  parsimony  of  the  parliaments  during 
that  period.  They  valued  nothing  in  comparison  of 
iheir  money.  The  members  had  no  connexion  with 
the  court;  and  the  very  idea  which  they  conceived 
of  the  trust  committed  to  them  was,  to  reduce  the 
demands  of  the  crown,  and  to  grant  as  few  supplies 
as  possible.  The  crown,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
ceived the  parliament  in  no  other  light  than  as  a 
means  of  supply.  Queen  Elizabeth  made  a  merit 
to  her  people  of  seldom  summoning  parliaments. 
No  redress  of  grievances  was  expected  from  these 
assemblies  :  they  were  supposed  to  meet  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  impose  taxes. 

Before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  princes 
had  usually  recourse  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for 
voluntary  loans;  and  their  credit  was  so  low,  that 
besides  paying  the  high  interest  of  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent.,  they  were  obliged  to  make  the  city  of 
London  join  iu  the  security.    Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 

■  This  account  of  Camden  i.i  dilTicult  nr  imponsiljlo  U>  be 
reconciled  to  llie  slalc  of  llie  cuxluinii  in  tlio  bi'ijiiiiiini;  or  (be 
subKfqiii.nt  reign,  us  the}'  a;<]iour  in  ibu  jouniaU  uf  Ih* 
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that  great  and  enterprising  merchant,  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  this  reign,  engaged  the  company 
of  merchant-adventurers  to  grant  a  loan  to  the 
queen  ;  and  as  the  money  was  regularly  repaid,  her 
credit  by  degrees  established  itself  in  the  city,  and 
she  shook  off  this  dependence  on  foreigners. 

In  the  year  1559,  however,  the  queen  employed 
Gresham  to  borrow  for  her  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  Antwerp,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  reform 
the  coin,  which  was  at  that  time  extremely  debased. 
She  was  so  impolitic  as  to  malce,  herself,  an  innova- 
tion in  the  coin,  by  dividing  a  pound  of  silver  into 
sixty-two  shillings,  instead  of  sixty,  the  former 
standard.  This  is  the  last  time  that  the  coin  has 
been  tampered  with  in  England. 

The  following  account  of  the  maritime  enterprises 
of  this  energetic  period,  is  taken  from  Mackintosh. 

"  The  progress  of  trade  might  have  been  more 
slow  if  it  had  depended  alone  on  those  exact  calcu- 
lations of  advantage  from  accessible  and  well-under- 
stood sources  which  are  its  natural  province.  But 
the  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugese  had 
disclosed  to  the  dazzled  imagination  of  mankind  new 
worlds,  and  races  of  men  before  unknown  ; — the 
owners  of  treasures,  apparently  unbounded,  which 
they  had  neither  power  to  defend,  nor  skill  to  ex- 
tract from  the  earth.  The  spirit  of  commerce 
mingled  with  the  passion  for  discovery,  which  was 
exalted  by  the  grandeur  of  vast  and  unknown  ob- 
jects. A  maritime  chivalry  arose,  which  equipped 
crusades  for  the  settlement  and  conquest  of  the  new 
world  ;  professing  to  save  the  tribes  of  that  immense 
region  from  eternal  perdition,  and  somewhat  dis- 
guising these  expeditions  of  rapine  and  destruction 
under  the  illusions  of  military  glory  and  religious 
fanaticism.  Great  noblemen,  who  would  have  re- 
coiled with  disgust  from  the  small  gains  of  honest 
industry,  eagerly  plunged  into  associations  which 
held  out  wealth  and  empire  in  the  train  of  splendid 
victory.  The  lord-treasurer,  the  lord-steward,  the 
lord  privy-seal,  and  the  lord  high-admiral  were  at 
the  head  of  the  first  company  formed  for  the  trade 
of  Russia  on  the  discovery  of  that  country.  For 
nearly  a  century  it  became  a  prevalent  passion 
among  men  of  all  ranks,  including  the  highest,  to 
become  members  of  associations  framed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  discovery,  colonisation,  and  aggrandise- 
ment, which  formed  a  species  of  subordinate  repub- 
lics, the  vassals  of  the  crown  of  England.  By  links 
like  these  the  feudal  world  was  gradually  allied  with 
the  commercial,  in  a  manner  which  civilized  the 
landholder,  and  elevated  the  merchant.  Among 
the  various  objects  of  maritime  expedition,  Robert 
Thome,  a  merchant  of  London,  who  had  long  re- 
sided at  Seville,  suggested  to  Henry  VIII.  the 
facility  of  opening  a  trade  to  the  Spice  Islands  and 
the  eastern  continent  (in  spite  of  the  papal  distri- 
bution of  the  world)  by  voyages  through  the  polar 
seas,  further  from  Newfoundland  to  the  westward, 
or  round  the  continent  of  Scandinavia  towards  the 
east.  These  bold  projects  were  not  clogged  by  too 
minutely  accurate  information.  '  The  sea,'  said 
Thome,  '  can  only  be  dangerous  from  ice  within 
two  or  three  leagues  of  the  pole.'  The  distance 
from  England  to  the  Spice  Islands  by  these  untried 
courses  would,  by  Thome's  calculations,  be  2000 
miles  less  than  the  voyage  from  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula either  westward  ox  eastward.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
was  sent,  with  three  ships,  to  discover  a  north- 
eastern passage  to  the  Indian  Seas,  bv  exploring 
the  northern  coasts  of    Europe  and  Asia  ;    which, 


though  ascertained  as  far  as  the  north-eastern  point 
of  Norway  by  Alfred,  had  been  so  totally  covered 
with  darkness  that  (he  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  altogether  disfigured.  This  small  squadron 
conveyed  nearly  one  hundred  mariners,  eleven  mer- 
chants, two  surgeons,  and  one  chaplain,  besides 
officers.  The  issue  of  the  expedition  was  disastrous. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  Willoughby's  own 
ship,  but  that  the  vessel  and  the  frozen  bodies  of  the 
company  were  found,  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  in  Lapland  ;  with  a  melancholy 
fragment  of  a  manuscript  journal,  carrying  the  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  voyage  to  the  period  of 
the  determination  to  winter  in  that  inclement  re- 
gion. Richard  Chancellor,  who  commanded  one  of 
the  ships,  reached  a  solitary  port  on  the  White  Sea, 
called  St.  Nicholas,  since  grown  into  the  consider- 
able town  of  Archangel ;  which  he  found  to  belong 
to  a  prince  who  at  that  time  first  assumed  the  title 
of  czar  of  Muscovy.  Ivan  Vassilowich  IV.,  who 
then  ruled  the  Muscovite  dominions,  was  a  barba- 
rian of  vigorous  faculties,  who,  in  the  midst  of  brutal 
vices  and  scarcely  credible  crimes,  showed  many 
symptoms  of  regarding  with  generous  eyes  the 
civilization  which  he  dimly  saw  rising  beyond  his 
western  frontier.  Foreign  physicians  were  seen  at 
his  court:  he  procured  workmen  and  artists  from 
England;  and  a  colony  of  300  men  of  useful  and 
even  refined  occupation  were  prevented,  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  mean  monopolists  in  the  Hanse  Towns, 
from  embarking  for  Muscovy  in  quest  of  fortune. 

"  After  a  toilsome  journey  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles.  Chancellor  reached  the  czarian  residence  of 
Moscow,  which  he  and  his  companions  estimated  to 
be  of  the  size  of  the  city  of  Loudon  with  its  suburbs. 
The  capture  of  Narva  had  then  procured  for  the 
Russians  some  means  of  communication  with  Eu- 
rope, through  the  Baltic,  which  brought  to  the 
court  of  Ivan  other  foreign  envoys  besides  the  Eng- 
lish mariner.  Among  them  was  Possevino,  an 
Italian  Jesuit  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
Sigismund  baron  Hirbcrstein,  ambassadors  to  Ivan 
from  Charles  V.  and  his  successor  Ferdinand. 

"  The  full  account  of  Muscovy  which  we  owe  to 
these  early  travellers  agrees  remarkably  with  the 
simple  but  more  descriptive  narratives  of  Chancellor 
and  his  successors.  The  czar  esteemed  the  friend- 
ship of  Elizabeth,  who  paid  court  to  him,  and  offered 
to  him  an  asylum  in  her  dominions  if  the  hostility 
of  his  subjects  or  his  neighbours  should  render  it 
desirable.  He  granted  ample  privileges  to  the 
English  traders,  and  expressed  a  warm  desire  to 
wed  an  English  lady  from  the  number  of  the  queen's 
kinswomen.  Though  Elizabeth  had  not  always 
been  gentle  to  the  ladies  of  her  blood,  she  would  not 
assuredly  have  doomed  the  most  obnoxious  of  them 
to  a  fate  so  much  more  cruel  than  death.  Some  of 
the  favours  granted  to  an  English  ambassador  will 
afford  a  specimen  of  the  administration.  '  Leave 
for  Richard  Transham,  an  Englishman,  the  czar's 
apotheeary,  to  go  home  with  his  wife  and  property; 
the  same  permission  to  Richard  Elmes,  a  surgeon, 
and  to  Jane  Richards,  the  widow  of  Bommell,  a 
Dutch  physician,  who  was  roasted  to  death  in  the 
city  of  Moscow,  in  1579.' 

"  The  attempts  of  the  navigators  to  push  their 
voyages  far  to  the  eastward  appear  to  have  closed 
in  disappointment.  But  by  the  conquests  of  the 
Mahometan  principalities  of  Casan  and  Astracan, 
on  the  Volga,  Ivan  became  master  of  the  Caspian; 
which  opened  a  new  course  for  English  adventure 
towards  regions  renowned  for  their  ancient  wealih, 
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Anthony  Jenkinson  employed  thirty-six  years  of 
bis  life  in  journeys  and  voyages  so  extensive  and 
various,  that  it  is  difticult  to  understand  how  any 
man  in  an  age  when  languages  and  geography  were 
'!>  little  known,  could  have  accomplished  them. 
His  travels  stretched  from  Algiers  to  the  northern 
extromity  of  Russia,  and  from  London,  by  Moscow, 
to  Persia  ;  and  through  that  country  to  Bockhara  on 
the  Sogd ;  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  With  the  difficulties  which  remained  to 
he  overcome,  if  he  had  completed  his  design  by  ad- 
vancing to  China  or  to  India,  it  is  unlikely  that  he 
should  have  been  fully  acquainted.  The  existence 
of  a  traveller  so  enterprising,  so  persevering,  and 
necessarily  so  intelligent, — the  extent  and  judicious 
selection  of  his  objects  and  means, — would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  and  force  of 
the  impulse  which  was  at  that  period  communicated 
to  the  English  mind. 

"  The  same  national  movement  produced  the  at- 
tempts to  find  a  north-west  passage  to  the  treasures 
of  the  East.  A  settlement  on  Newfoundland  facili- 
tated these  efforts.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the 
elder  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Ualeigh,  was  the  most 
I  zealous  supporter  of  schemes  for  pursuing  disco- 
very through  the  seas  which  he  thought  open  to  the 
I  north  of  America.  In  1567,  Martin  Frobisher,  in 
I  two  barks  of  twenty-five  tons  each,  discovered  the 
I  inward  sea,  called  Hudson's  Bay.  About  ten  years 
afterwards  he  made  two  successive  voyages  into  the 
same  seas,  with  a  more  considerable  force,  but  with 
less  accession  to  geography,  and  with  expectations 
of  a  treasure  which  proved  to  be  imaginary.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  himself,  in  1583,  undertook  the 
command  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  but  it  proved 
fruitless  and  disastrous.  The  largest  ship  deserted, 
under  pretence  of  a  contagious  disease.  The  ship 
called  the  Admiral  was  lost  in  a  storm  at  sea,  which 
irfduced  him  to  turn  his  course  to  England.  In 
"defiance  of  advice  he  chose  to  hoist  his  flag  in  a 
small  vessel  of  ten  tons,  in  which  he  continued  to 
the  last.  In  the  last  communication  with  him,  dur- 
ing a  tempest  in  which  the  sea  rolled  mountains 
high,  he  called  out  to  the  commander  of  a  larger 
vessel  in  company, — '  We  are  as  near  heaven  at  sea 
as  on  land.'  A  little  afterwards,  in  the  same  even- 
ing, it  was  observed  from  the  Golden  Hind,  that 
the  lights  of  Sir  Humphrey's  little  bark  suddenly 
went  out.  '  The  watch  of  the  Golden  Hind,'  cried 
the  general,  '  is  cast  away;'  which  proved  too  true  : 
— no  further  tidings  of  him  or  of  his  bark  were  ever 
heard.  In  1585,  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
course  of  discovery  was  resumed  by  John  Davis,  in 
two  very  small  vessels,  with  forty-one  men,  who  en- 
tered  the  great  northern  sea,  somewhat  improperly 
called  from  his  name,  Davis's  Straits.  To  jjursue 
these  voyages  further  would  be  foreign  to  the  pre- 
•cnt  purpose.  No  reader  of  this  age  needs  to  be 
informed,  that  a  series  of  voyages,  honourable  to 
Britiah  seamen,  have  nearly  demonstrated  the 
northern  communication  between  the  western  and 
ca«tem  seaj  of  America ;  and  have  also  checked 
human  presumption,  by  showing,  with  almost  equal 
certainty,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge, 
that  communication  cannot  be  turned  into  a  road 
for  commercial  navigation.  Hut  the  patience  under 
differing,  and  the  perseverance  after  disappoint- 
ment, the  hardihooff,  and  skill,  and  calmness  dis- 
j«lay<>d  by  the»e  early  marinern,  throw  the  strongest 
liffit  '.n  the  value  of  that  school  in  which  the  com- 
tsandrriand  leamtn  of  the  English  navy  were  then 
Ionne<L 


"  We  must  now  turn  to  those  more  impure  chan 
iiels  into  which  no  small  portion  of  the  nautical 
enterprises  of  that  ago  (lowed.  The  number  of  pi 
rates  who  then  swarmed  in  the  British  seas  may  be 
in  some  degree  estimated  from  the  facility  with 
which  Bolhwrll  collected  them  at  Shetland;  a  sta- 
tion to  w  hich  they  flocked  on  account  of  its  remote- 
ness from  legal  authority.  The  records  of  the  privv- 
council  show  the  same  multiplication  of  sea-robbers 
more  distinctly,  from  1570  to  1575;  when  twent) 
two  piratical  cases  were  the  subject  of  proceedings 
in  that  body.  In  the  next  five  years  the  numbers 
were  more  than  doubled.  Their  decrease  in  subse- 
qucnt  years  must  be  ascribed  to  enlistment  in  naval 
expeditions  against  the  American  Spaniards,  where 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  former  profession, 
but  with  some  accession  of  dignity  from  the  gran- 
deur of  the  object.  The  expeditions  of  John  Haw- 
kins, a  gentleman  of  Devonshire,  afTord  a  melan- 
choly instance  of  the  fortitude  of  a  seaman  disho-' 
noured  by  application  to  the  purposes  of  a  criminal. 
His  own  account  of  his  slaving  expeditions  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  will,  better  than  any  other 
words,  characterize  the  deeds  of  blood  which  wert 
long,  by  a  prostitution  of  terms,  called  by  the  re- 
spectable name  of  trade.  He  begins  by  bewailing 
(as  sportsmen  sometimes  complain  of  the  scarcity 
or  shyness  of  game)  that  he  was  not  able  to  catch 
above  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes;  whose  coun- 
trymen had,  it  seems,  the  insolence  to  kill  and 
wound  some  of  his  crew.  In  tliis  difficulty,  '  a  ne 
gro  came  to  us,  sent  by  a  negro  king  oppressed 
by  other  kings  his  neighbours,  desiring  our  aid, 
with  a  promise,  that  as  many  negroes  as  might  by 
these  wars  be  obtained  should  be  at  our  pleasure, 
I  went  myself,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  king 
of  our  side  assaulted  the  town  by  land  and  sea,  and 
"very  hardly  with  fire"  (the  huts  being  covered  with 
dry  palm  leaves),  and  out  of  eight  thousand  souls, 
seized  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  men,  women, 
and  children.'  The  sale  of  these  slaves  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Spanish  America,  who  were  forbidden 
to  trade  with  foreignsrs,  was  accomplished  by  fraud 
or  by  arms. 

"  The  immense  extent  of  coast  of  the  thinly 
peopled  territories  of  Spain  in  America,  which  the 
whole  naval  force  of  the  world  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  guard,  opened  facilities  for  contraband 
trade,  which  produced  the  natural  effect  on  the  ad- 
venturous and  hardy  mariners  of  England.  A 
hatred  against  Spain  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  na- 
tion who  had  so  cruelly  suffered  under  Philip  and 
Mary.  The  two  governments,  as  we  have  seen, 
began  gradually  to  manifest  more  hostile  feelings 
towards  each  other.  Men  of  lawless  character 
scarcely  thought  seriously  of  the  principle  of  inter- 
national law,  which  enjoins  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  offer  no  violence  to  the  members  of  an- 
other, as  long  as  the  two  states  are  at  peace:  and 
this  sort  of  refined  jurisprudence  was  deemed  more 
inap])licable  to  the  barbarous  regions  where  Euro- 
peans often  met.  Two  centuries  after  this  period, 
the  French  and  English  East  India  companies  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  war,  after  their  sovereigns  had 
concluded  peace.  In  the  time  of  ?]lizabeth  the  ex- 
ample of  private  war  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  the 
frequency  of  piracy  seems  to  indicate  that  hostilities 
by  sea  were  not  regarded  as  subject  to  the  same 
strict  rules  with  those  on  land.  The  encroachments 
on  the  Sj)anish  colonies  were  made  on  ])lausible 
trroiinds,  and  by  slow  degrees.  The  Dutch  and 
Knglihh  »hips  were  first  content  with  trade,  and  the 
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colocifts,  whom  they  supplied  cheaply  and  plenti- 
fully with  European  commodities,  received  them. 
They  entered  a  harbour  under  allegations,  generally 
false,  of  needing  water,  provisions,  or  repairs. 
They  set  forth  the  amity  of  the  two  sovereigns  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  expecting  hospitality.  When 
by  this  fair  language  they  had  won  their  way  into 
a  haven,  if  they  were  stronger  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  they  generally  ended  with  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  rapine  and  murder.  The  com- 
plaints of  a  Spanish  viceroy  reached  Madrid  slowly. 
The  negotiations  for  redress  in  London  w5re  per- 
haps protracted  so  long  by  contradictory  averments, 
that  the  decision  might  be  too  late  for  any  purpose, 
either  of  compensation  to  the  sufferers,  or  of  the 
execution  of  justice  on  the  wrong-doers. 

"  Francis  Drake  was  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished among  these  freebooters,  whom  the  spirit  of 
maritime  adventure  sent  forth,  and  who  afterwards 
signally  served  their  country  by  a  more  honourable 
exercise  of  their  knowledge  and  valour.  His  first 
expedition  in  1572,  in  which  he  attacked  Nombre 
de  Dios,  displays  a  most  lively  picture  of  an  union 
of  watchfulness,  activity,  caution,  and  resolution, 
which,  though  they  were  then  applied  by  him  to 
the  purposes  of  robbery,  are  in  themselves  qualities 
by  which  friends  are  protected,  enemies  are  quelled, 
and  men  in  general  are  ruled.  In  a  hazardous 
journey  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  his  Indian 
guides  showed  him  from  the  top  of  a  high  mountain 
the  South  Sea,  which  no  English  vessel  had  ever 
entered.  He  secretly  resolved  on  sailing  in  an 
English  vessel  on  that  sea,  and  with  that  mixture 
of  piety,  which  forms  so  strong  a  contrast  with  his 
ordinary  occupations,  falling  on  his  knees  and  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  implored  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  the  enterprise  on  which  he  had  just  de- 
termined. An  event  occurred  in  his  second  voyage 
so  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  manners  of  the 
age  that  it  seems  worthy  of  being  related  in  the 
words  of  an  eye-witness.  '  In  this  port  (St.  Julian) 
our  general  began  to  inquire  diligently  into  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doughty,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, and  found  them  not  to  be  such  as  he  looked 
for,  but  tending  rather  to  contention  or  mutiny, 
whereby  the  success  of  the  voyage  might  be  hazarded. 
Whereupon  the  company  were  called  together,  and 
made  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  cause, 
which  were  found  partly  by  Doughty's  confession, 
and  partly  by  the  evidence  of  the  fact,  to  be  true  ; 
which  when  our  general  saw,  although  his  private 
affection  for  Mr.  Doughty  (as  he  then  in  the  pre- 
sence of  us  all  sacredly  protested)  was  great,  yet 
that  the  care  he  had  of  the  state  of  the  voyage,  of 
the  expectations  of  her  majesty,  and  of  the  honour 
of  his  country,  did  more  touch  him  (as  indeed  it 
ought)  than  the  private  respect  to  one  man  ;  so  that 
the  cause  being  thoroughly  heard,  and  all  things 
done  in  good  order  as  near  as  might  be  to  the  course 
of  our  laws  in  England,  it  was  concluded  that  Mr. 
Doughty  should  receive  punishment  according  to 
the  quality  of  his  offence ;  and  he  seeing  no  remedy 
but  patience,  desired  to  receive  the  communion, 
which  he  did  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  our  mi- 
nister, and  our  general  himself  accompanied  him  in 
that  holy  action,  which  being  done,  and  the  place  of 
execution  made  ready,  he  having  embraced  our 
general,  and  taken  leave  of  all  the  company,  with 
prayers  for  the  queen's  majesty  and  her  realm,  in 
quiet  sort  laid  his  head  to  the  block,  where  he  ended 
his  life.'  The  expedition  of  Drake  in  1577,  has 
become  memorable  as  the  first  in  which  the   com- 


mander accomplished  in  his  own  person  the  circum- 
navigation of  this  planet.  For  Magalhanes,  thougr, 
he  perfected  the  practical  demonstration  of  the 
earth's  spherical  form,  having  by  a  western  route 
reached  the  Moluccas, — the  navigation  to  whicn  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  become  familiar, — yet 
having  been  killed  in  those  islands  on  his  return  to 
Europe  in  1521,  had  completed  his  fame  indeed,  but 
without  perfectly  attaining  his  object.  After  an 
interval  of  sixty  years,  in  which  discovery  slumbered, 
this  achievement  was  performed  by  Drake,  who,  in 
this  respect  more  fortunate  than  the  discoverer, 
reached  in  1580  by  the  southern  promontory  of 
Africa  the  port  of  Plymouth,  from  which  be  had 
sailed  three  years  before  by  the  road  round  Cape 
Horn.  Drake  was  directly  encouraged  in  this  en- 
terprise by  his  sovereign,  who  said  to  him  before  he 
sailed,  '  We  do  account  that  he  which  striketh  at 
thee,  Drake,  striketh  at  us.'  After  his  return 
Elizabeth  dined  with  him  on  board  his  own  vessel, 
on  which  occasion  she  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood." 

Henry  VIII.  in  order  to  fit  out  a  navy,  was 
obliged  to  hire  ships  from  Hamburgh,  Lubec, 
Dantzic,  Genoa,  and  Venice:  but  Elizabeth,  very 
«arly  in  her  reign,  put  affairs  upon  a  better  footing; 
.oth  by  building  some  ships  of  her  own,  and  by  encou- 
raging the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vessels, 
which  on  occasion  were  converted  into  ships  of  war. 
In  the  year  1582,  the  seamen  in  England  were 
found  to  be  fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  men  ;  the  number  of  vessels  twelve  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two ;  of  which  there  were  only  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  above  eighty  tons.  Monson 
pretends,  that  though  navigation  decayed  in  the  first 
years  of  James  I.  by  the  practice  of  the  merchants, 
who  carried  on  their  trade  in  foreign  bottoms,  yet 
before  the  year  1640,  this  number  of  seamen  was 
tripled  in  England. 

The  navy  which  the  queen  left  at  her  decease 
appears  considerable,  when  we  reflect  only  on  the 
number  of  vessels,  which  were  forty-two  :  but  when 
we  consider  that  none  of  these  ships  carried  above 
forty  guns ;  that  four  only  came  up  to  that  number; 
that  there  were  but  two  ships  of  a  thousand  tons; 
and  twenty-three  below  five  hundred,  some  of  fifty, 
and  some  even  of  twenty  tons  ;  and  that  the  whole 
number  of  guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  was  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-four ;  we  must  entertain  a 
contemptible  idea  of  the  English  navy,  compared  to 
the  force  which  it  has  now  attained. 

Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  Britain,  printed 
in  1577,  has  the  following  passage  :  "  Certes,  there 
is  no  prince  in  Europe  that  hath  a  more  beautiful 
sort  of  ships  than  the  queen's  majesty  of  England 
at  this  present;  and  those  generally  are  of  such  ex- 
ceeding force,  that  two  of  them  being  well  ap- 
pointed and  furnished  as  they  ought,  will  not  let  to 
encounter  with  three  or  four  of  them  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  either  bowge  them  or  put  them  to  flight, 
if  they  may  not  bring  them  home. — The  queen's 
highness  hath  at  this  present  already  made  and  fur- 
nished to  the  number  of  one-and-twenty  great  ships, 
which  lie  for  the  most  part  in  Gilliugham  road. 
Beside  these,  her  grace  hath  other  in  hand  also,  oi 
whom  hereafter,  as  their  turns  do  come  about,  I  will 
not  let  to  leave  some  further  remembrance.  She 
hath  likewise  three  notable  galleys,  the  Speedwell, 
the  Tryeright,  and  the  Black-Galley,  with  the  sieot 
whereof,  and  the  rest  of  the  navy-royal,  it  is  incre- 
dible to  sav  how  marvellously  her  grace  is  delighted  : 
and  not  without  great  cause,  sith  by  their   means 
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I  rr  coasts  are  kopt  in  quiet,  and  sundry  forcifrn 
eromics  put  buck,  which  otherwise  would  invade 
us."  After  speaking  of  the  merchant  ships,  which  he 
Mvs  are  cuuiuonly  estimated  at  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred,  he  continues.  "  I  add,  therefore, 
to  the  end  all  men  should  understand  somewhat  of 
the  '  great  masses  of  treasure  '  daily  employed  upon 
our  navy,  how  there  are  few  of  those  ships  of  the 
first  and  seconil  sort  (that  is  of  the  merchant  ships), 
that  being  apparelled  and  made  ready  to  sail,  arc 
not  worth  one  thousand  pounds,  or  three  thousand 
duckats  at  the  least,  if  they  should  presently  be  sold. 
j  What  shall  we  then  think  of  the  navy-royal,  of  which 
some  one  vessel  is  worth  two  of  the  other,  as  the 
shipwright  has  often  told  me  ? — It  is  possible  that 
some  covetous  person,  hearing  this  report,  will 
either  not  credit  at  all,  or  suppose  money  so  em- 
ployed to  be  nothing  profitable  to  the  queen's  cofFer.s, 
as  a  good  husband  said  once,  when  he  heard  that 
provisions  should  be  made  for  armour,  wishing  tlie 
queen's  money  to  be  rather  laid  out  lo  some  speedier 
return  of  gain  unto  her  grace  :  but  if  he  wist  that 
the  good  keeping  of  the  sea  is  the  safeguard  of  our 
land,  he  would  alter  his  censure,  and  soon  give  over 
his  judgment."  Speaking  of  the  forests,  this  author 
says,  "  An  infinite  deal  of  wood  hath  been  destroyed 
within  these  few  years,  and  I  dare  affirm,  that,  if 
wood  do  go  so  fast  to  decay  in  the  next  hundred 
years  of  grace,  as  they  have  done,  or  are  like  to  do 
in  this,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  sea-coal  will  be  good 
merchandise  even  in  the  city  of  London."  Harrison's 

frophecy  was  fulfilled  in  a  very  few  years  ;  for  about 
G15,  there  were  two  hundred  sail  employed  in  car- 
rying coal  to  London. 

In  the  year  UiSS,  there  were  not  above  five  ves- 
sels fitted  out  by  the  noblemen  and  sea-ports  which 
exceeded  two  hundred  tons. 

In  the  year  1590,  an  alarm  was  given  of  an  inva- 
sion by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  queen  equipped  a 
fleet  and  levied  an  army  in  a  fortnight  to  oppose 
them.  Nothing  gave  foreigneis  a  higher  idea  of  the 
power  of  England  than  this  sudden  armament.  In 
the  year  1575,  all  the  militia  in  the  kingdom  were 
computed  at  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  A  distribution  was 
made  in  the  year  1595  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand men,  besides  those  which  Wales  could  supply. 
These  armies  were  formidable  by  their  numbers  ; 
but  their  discipline  and  experience  were  not  pro- 
portionate. Small  bodies  from  Dunkirk  and  New- 
port frequently  ran  over  and  plundered  the  east 
coast:  so  unlit  was  the  militia,  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted, for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  The  lord- 
lieutenants  were  first  appointed  lo  the  counties  in 
this  reign. 

Mr.  Murden  has  published  from  the  Salisbury 
collections  a  paper  which  contains  the  military  force 
of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  account 
given  bv  our  ordinary  historians.  It  makes  all  the 
able-bodied  men  of  the  kingdom  amount  to  a  hun- 
dred and  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  ; 
thojc  anncd,  to  eighty  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
»eventy-fivc ;  of  whom  forty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  trained.  It  must 
be  lupposed  that  these  able-bodied  men  consisted  of 
kuch  only  as  were  registered,  otherwise  the  small 
number  ii  not  to  be  accounted  for.  Yet  Sir  P^d.vard 
•  "L"  »aid  in  the  house  of  common*,  that  he  was 
v«?o  Hboui  the  same  time,  together  with  Pop- 
rhief-jurtice,  to  take  a  iiur\ey  of  all  the  people 
I"    l.iiKUuid,  and  tliat  they  found  them  to  be  nine 


hundred  thousand  of  all  sorts.  This  number,  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  coini)utatiou,  supposes  that  there 
were  above  two  hundred  thousand  men  able  to  bear 
arms.  Yet  even  this  number  is  surprisingly  small. 
Can  we  suppose  that  the  kingdom  is  sixteen  times 
more  populous  at  present?  And  that  Murden's 
was  the  real  number  of  men,  excluding  catholics 
and  children  and  infirm  persons? 

Harrison  says,  that  in  the  musters  taken  in  the 
years  1574  and  1575,  the  men  fit  for  service  amounted 
to  1,172,G74;  yet  was  it  believed  that  a  full  third 
was  omitted.  Such  uncertainty  and  contradiction 
are  there  in  all  these  accounts.  Notwithstanding 
the  greatness  of  this  number,  the  same  author  com- 
plains much  of  the  decay  of  populousness  :  a  vulgar 
complaint  in  all  places  and  all  ages.  Guicciardini 
makes  the  inhabitants  of  England  in  this  reign 
amount  to  two  millions. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  compara- 
tive populousness  of  England  in  different  periods, 
it  must  be  allowed  that,  abstracting  from  the  national 
debt,  there  is  a  prodigious  increase  of  power  in 
that,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  European 
state  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  very  certain  that  Ireland  alone  could  at  pre- 
sent exert  a  far  greater  force  than  all  the  three 
kingdoms  were  capable  of  at  the  death  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  And  we  might  go  further,  and  assert, 
that  one  good  county  in  England  is  able  to  make, 
at  least  to  support,  a  greater  effort  than  the  whole 
kingdom  was  capable  of  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ; 
when  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison  in  a  small  town 
like  Calais  formed  more  than  a  third  of  the  ordinary 
national  exj)ense.  Such  are  the  effects  of  liberty, 
industry,  and  good  government! 

The  state  of  the  English  manufactures  was  at  this 
time  very  low  ;  and  foreign  wares  of  almost  all 
kinds  had  the  preference.  About  the  year  1590, 
there  were  in  London  four  persons  only  rated  in 
tlie  subsidy-books  so  high  as  four  hundred  ])ounds. 
This  computation  is  not  indeed  to  be  deemed  an 
exact  estimate  of  their  wealth.  In  15G7  there  were 
found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  strangers  of  all  nations  in  Lon- 
don :  of  whom  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  were  Flemings,  and  only  fifty-eight 
Scots  The  persecutions  in  France  and  the  Lev 
Countries  drove  afterwards  a  greater  number  of  fo- 
reigners into  England  ;  and  the  commerce  as  well, 
as  manufactures  of  that  kingdom  was  very  much 
improved  by  them. 

By  a  lucky  accident  in  language,  which  has  a 
great  effect  on  men's  ideas,  the  invidious  word  usury, 
which  formerly  meant  the  taking  of  any  interest  for 
money,  came  now  to  express  only  the  taking  of  ex 
orbitant  and  illegal  interest.  An  act  passed  in  1571 
violently  condemns  all  usury  ;  but  permits  ten  per 
cent,  interest  to  be  payed.  Henry  IV.  of  France 
reduced  interest  to  G^  per  cent. ;  an  indication  of 
the  great  advance  of  France  above  England  in  com- 
merce. 

Dr.  Howel,  says,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
third  year  of  her  reign  was  presented  with  a  pair 
of  black  silk  knit  stockings  by  her  silk-woman,  and 
never  wore  cloth  hose  any  more.  The  author  of 
The  present  State  of  England  says,  that  about 
1577,  pocket  watches  were  first  brought  into  Eng- 
land from  (iermany.  They  are  thought  to  have 
lieen  invented  at  Nuremberg.  About  l.')80,  the  use 
of  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  ArnndeL 
hi'fore  that  time,  the  queen,  on  public  occaaioni, 
rode  behind  her  chamberlain. 
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Camden  says,  that  in  1581  Randolph,  so  much 
employed  by  the  queen  in  foreign  embassies,  pos- 
sessed the  office  of  postmaster-general  of  England. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  posts  were  then  established ; 
though,  from  Charles  the  First's  regulations  in  1635, 
it  would  seem  that  few  post-houses  were  erected  be- 
fore that  time. 

In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the 
diet  of  the  empire  in  1582,  it  is  affirmed  that  Eng- 
land exported  annually  about  two  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  cloth.  This  number  seems  to  be  much 
exaggerated. 

In  the  fifth  of  this  reign  was  enacted  the  first  law 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

A  judicious  author  of  that  age  confirms  the  vulgar 
observation,  that  the  kingdom  was  depopulating 
from  the  increase  of  enclosures  and  decay  of  tillage  ; 
and  he  ascribes  the  reason  very  justly  to  the  re- 
straints put  on  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  while  full 
liberty  was  allowed  to  export  all  the  produce  of  pas- 
turage, such  as  wool,  hides,  leather,  taUow,  &c. 
These  prohibitions  of  exportation  were  derived  from 
the  prerogative,  and  were  very  injudicious.  The 
queen,  once,  on  the  commencement  of  her  reign, 
had  tried  a  contrary  practice,  and  with  good  suc- 
cess. From  the  same  author  we  learn,  that  the 
complaints  renewed  in  our  time,  were  then  very 
common,  concerning  the  high  prices  of  every  thing. 

In  a  work  intituled  "  A  compendious  or  brief 
Examination  of  certain  ordinary  Complaints  of 
divers  of  our  Countrymen  ;"  the  author  says,  that 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  1581,  commodities 
had  in  general  risen  fifty  per  cent. ;  some  more. 
"  Cannot  you,  neighbour,  remember,"  says  he, 
"  that  within  these  thirty  years,  I  could  in  this 
town  buy  the  best  pig  or  goose  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on  for  four-pence,  which  now  costeth  twelve- 
pence,  a  good  capon  for  three-pence,  or  four-pence, 
a  chicken  for  a  penny,  a  hen  for  two-pence?"  Yet 
the  price  of  ordinary  labour  was  then  eight-pence 
a  day. 

Ma7iners,  Sfc. 

The  nobility  in  this  age  still  supported,  in  some 
degree,  the  ancient  magnificence  in  their  hospita- 
lity, and  in  the  numbers  of  their  retainers ;  and  the 
queen  found  it  prudent  to  retrench,  by  proclama- 
tion, their  expenses  in  this  last  particular.  The 
expense  of  hospitality  she  somewhat  encouraged  by 
the  frequent  visits  she  paid  her  nobility,  and  the 
sumptuous  feasts  W'hich  she  received  from  them. 

We  find  the  earl  of  Leicester  desiring  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  then  ambassador  in  France,  to  provide 
him  with  a  riding-master  in  that  country,  to  whom 
he  promises  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  besides  main- 
taining himself  and  servant  and  a  couple  of  horses. 
"  I  know,"  adds  the  earl,  "  that  such  a  man  as  I 
want  may  receive  higher  wages  in  France  :  but  let 
him  consider,  that  a  shilling  in  England  goes  as  far 
as  two  shillings  in  France."  It  is  known  that  every 
thing  is  much  changed  since  that  time. 

Harrison,  after  enumerating  the  queen's  palaces, 
adds  :  "  But  what  shall  I  need  to  take  upon  me  to 
repeat  all,  and  tell  what  houses  the  queen's  majesty 
hath  ?  Sith  all  is  hers;  and  when  it  pleaseth  her  in 
the  summer  season  to  recreate  herself  abroad,  and 
view  the  estate  of  the  country,  and  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  her  poor  commons  injured  by  her  unjust 
officers  or  their  substitutes,  every  nobleman's  house 
IS  her  palace,  where  she  continueth  during  pleasure, 
and  till  she  return  again  to  some  of  her  own,  in 
which  she  remaineth  so  long  as  she  pleaseth." 

The  earl  of  Leicester  gave  her  an  entertainment 


inKenihvorth-castle,  which  was  extraordinary  tor  ex- 
pense and  magnificence.  Among  other  particulars, 
we  are  told,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  hogs- 
heads of  beer  were  drank  at  it.  The  earl  had  forti- 
fied  this  castle  at  great  expense  ;  and  it  contained 
arms  for  ten  thousand  men.  The  earl  of  Derby  had 
a  family  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  forty  ser- 
vants. Stowe  remarks  it  as  a  singular  proof  of  be- 
neficence in  this  nobleman,  that  he  was  contented 
with  his  rent  from  his  tenants,  and  exacted  not 
any  extraordinary  services  from  them :  a  proof  that 
the  great  power  of  the  sovereign  (what  was  almost 
unavoidable)  had  very  generally  countenanced  the 
nobility  in  tyrannising  over  the  people.  Burleigh, 
though  he  was  frugal,  and  had  no  paternal  estate, 
kept  a  family  consisting  of  a  bundled  servants.  He 
had  a  standing  table  for  gentlemen,  and  two  other 
tables  for  persons  of  meaner  condition,  which  were 
always  served  alike,  whether  he  were  in  town  or  in 
the  country.  About  his  person  he  had  people  of 
great  distinction,  insomuch  that  he  could  reckon  up 
twenty  gentlemen  retainers,  who  had  each  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year ;  and  as  many  among  his  ordi 
nary  servants,  who  were  worth  from  a  thousana 
pounds  to  three,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  though  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown  were  at  that  time  very  small, 
the  ministers  and  courtiers  sometimes  found  means, 
by  employing  the  boundless  prerogative,  to  acquire 
greater  fortunes  than  it  is  possible  for  them  at  pre- 
sent to  am^ss,  from  their  larger  salaries,  and  more 
limited  auinority. 

Burleigh  entertained  the  queen  twelve  several 
times  in  his  country-house ;  where  she  remained 
three,  four  or  five  weeks  at  a  time.  Each  visit  cost 
him  two  or  three  thousand  pounds.  The  quantity 
of  silver  plate  possessed  by  this  nobleman  is  sur- 
prising :  no  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  weight;  which  besides  the  fashion  would  be 
above  forty-two  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value. 
Yet  Burleigh  left  only  four  thousand  pounds  a-year 
in  land,  and  eleven  thousand  pounds  in  money  ;  and 
as  land  was  then  commonly  sold  at  ten  years'  pur- 
chase, his  plate  was  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  of 
his  fortune.  It  appears  that  little  value  was  then 
put  upon  the  fashion  of  the  plate,  which  probably 
was  but  rude  :  the  weight  was  chiefly  considered. 

In  the  Life  of  Burleigh,  published  by  Collins,  the 
author  hints,  that  this  quantity  of  plate  was  consi- 
dered only  as  small  in  a  man  of  Burleigh's  rank. 
His  words  are,  "  his  plate  was  not  above  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  pounds :"  that  he  means  pounds 
weight  is  evident.  For,  by  Burleigh's  will,  which 
is  annexed  to  his  life,  that  nobleman  gives  away  in 
legacies,  to  friends  and  relations,  near  four  thousand 
pounds  weight,  which  would  have  been  above  twelve 
thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value.  The  remainder 
he  orders  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions ;  the 
half  to  his  eldest  son  and  heir;  the  other  half  to  be 
divided  equally  among  his  second  son  and  three 
daughters.  Were  we  therefore  to  understand  the 
whole  value  of  his  plate  to  be  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  he  left  not  the  tenth  of  it 
to  the  heir  of  his  family. 

But,  though  there  were  preserved  great  remain^ 
of  the  ancient  customs,  the  nobility  were  by  degrees 
acquiring  a  taste  for  elegant  luxury ;  and  many  edi- 
fices in  particular  were  built  by  them,  neat,  large, 
and  sumptuous,  to  the  great  ornament  of  the  king- 
dom, says  Camden ;  but  to  the  no  less  decay  of  the 
glorious  hospitality  of  the  nation.  It  is,  howevei 
more  reasonable  to  think,  that  this  new  turn  of  ex- 
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penae  promoted  arts  and  industry ;  while  the  an- 
cient hospitality  was  the  source  of  vice,  disorder, 
sedition  and  idleness. 

Harrison  says,  the  "greatest  part  of  our  build- 
ing in  the  cities  and  good  towns  of  England  con- 
sisteth  only  of  timber,  cast  over  with  thick  clay  to 
keep  out  the  wind.  Cerles,  this  rude  kind  of  building 
made  the  Spaniards  in  Queen  Mary's  days  to  won- 
der; but  chiefly  when  they  saw  that  large  diet  was 
used  in  many  of  these  so  homely  cottages,  insomuch 
that  one  of  no  small  reputation  amongst  them  said, 
after  this  manner;  these  English,  quoth  he,  have 
their  houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare 
commonly  so  well  as  the  king.  Whereby  it  ap- 
peareth  that  he  liked  better  of  our  good  fare  in  such 
coarse  cabins,  than  of  their  own  thin  diet  in  their 
princely  habitations  and  palaces.  The  clay  with 
which  our  houses  are  commonly  impanelled  is  either 
white,  red,  or  blue."  The  author  adds,  that  the 
new  houses  of  the  nobility  are  commonly  of  brick 
or  stone,  and  that  glass  windows  were  beginning  to 
be  used  in  England. 

Among  the  other  species  of  luxury,  that  of  ap- 
parel began  much  to  increase  during  this  age ;  and 
the  queen  thought  proper  to  restrain  it  by  procla- 
mation. Her  example  was  very  little  conformable 
to  her  edicts.  As  no  woman  wjis  ever  more  con- 
ceited of  her  beauty,  or  more  desirous  of  making 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  beholders,  no  one  ever 
went  to  a  greater  extravagance  in  apparel,  or  stu- 
died more  the  variety  and  richness  of  her  dresses. 
She  appeared  almost  every  day  in  a  different  habit; 
and  tried  all  the  several  modes  by  which  she  hoped 
to  render  herself  agreeable.  She  was  also  so  fund 
of  her  clothes,  that  she  never  could  part  with  any 
oi  them  ;  and  at  her  death  she  had  in  her  wardrobe 
all  the  different  habits,  to  the  number  of  three 
tiiousand,  which  she  had  ever  worn  in  her  lifetime. 
The  retrenchment  of  the  ancient  hospitality,  and 
the  diminution  of  retainers,  were  favourable  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign ;  and  by  disabling  the 
great  noblemen  from  resistance,  promoted  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  and  extended  the  authority  of 
the  courts  of  justice.  There  were  many  peculiar 
causes  in  the  situation  and  character  of  Henry  VII., 
which  augmented  the  authority  of  the  crown  :  most 
of  these  causes  concurred  in  succeeding  princes;  to- 
gether with  the  factions  in  religion,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  supremacy,  a  most  important  article  of  pre- 
rogative :  but  the  manners  of  the  age  were  a  general 
cause  which  operated  during  this  whole  period,  and 
which  continually  tended  to  diminish  the  riches,  and 
itill  more  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy,  anciently 
•o  formidable  to  the  crown.  The  habits  of  luxury 
disiipated  the  immense  fortunes  of  the  ancient  ba- 
rons ;  and  as  the  new  methods  of  expense  gave  sub- 
iittence  U>  mechanics  and  merchants,  who  lived  in 
an  independent  manner  on  the  fruits  of  their  own 
industry,  a  nobleman,  instead  of  that  unlimited 
attendant  which  ht  was  wont  to  assume  over  those 
who  were  maintained  at  his  board,  or  subsisted  by 
salaries  conferred  on  them,  retained  only  thai  mo- 
derate influence  which  customers  have  over  trades- 
men, and  which  can  never  be  dangerous  to  civil 
Kovcrnmcnt.  The  landed  [iroprietors  also,  having 
a  Kreatcr  demand  for  money  than  for  men,  cndea- 
V'ured  to  turn  their  lands  to  the  best  account  with 
r<K*rd  to  profit ;  and  cither  enclosing  their  fields,  or 
luioinK  "»any  imall  farms  into  a  few  large  ones, 
<ii*mu»ed  tbotc  uii-lcsi  hands  which  formerly  were 
•l«ajr»  at  their  rail  in  every  attempt  to  lubycrlthe 


all  these  means  the  cities  increased ;  the  midalp 
rank  of  men  began  to  bo  rich  and  powerful ;  th« 
prince,  who  in  effect  was  the  same  with  the  law 
was  implicitly  obeyed;  and  though  the  further  pro 
gress  of  the  same  causes  begat  a  new  plan  of  liberty, 
founded  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  yet  ia 
the  interval  between  the  fall  of  the  nobles  and  the 
rise  of  this  order,  the  sovereign  took  advantage  of 
the  present  situation,  and  assumed  an  authority  al- 
most absolute. 

Whatever  may  be  commonly  imagined,  from  the 
authority  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  from  that  of  Harriug. 
ton,  and  later  authors,  the  laws  of  Henry  VII.  con- 
tributed very  little  towards  the  great  revolution 
which  happened  about  this  period  in  the  English 
constitution.  The  practice  of  breaking  entails  by  a 
tine  and  recovery  had  been  introduced  in  the  pre- 
ceding reigns;  and  this  prince  only  gave  indirectly 
a  legal  sanction  to  the  practice,  by  reforming  some 
abuses  which  attended  it.  But  the  settled  authority 
which  he  acquired  to  the  crown,  enabled  the  sove- 
reign to  encroach  on  the  separate  jurisdictions  of 
the  barons,  and  produced  a  more  general  and  regu- 
lar execution  of  the  laws.  The  counties  palatine 
underwent  the  same  fate  as  the  feudal  powers;  aud, 
by  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
counties  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  all  writs 
were  ordained  to  run  in  the  king's  name.  But  the 
change  of  manners  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  secret 
revolution  of  government,  and  subverted  the  power 
of  the  barons.  There  appear  still  in  this  reign  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  slavery  of  the  boors  and  pea- 
sants, but  none  afterwards. 

The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Aikin's  Court 
of  Elizabeth  will  illustrate  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters more  vividly  than  any  other  of  our  historians. 
The  following  is  her  account  of  Thomas  Greshatn, 
and  of  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  of  the  manners  of 
the  nobility. 

Thomas  Gresham  was  bom  of  a  family  at  once 
enlightened,  wealthy  and  commercial;  and  he  had 
shared  the  advantage  of  an  education  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  previously  to  his  entrance  on  the 
walk  of  life  to  which  he  was  destined,  and  which, 
fortunately  for  himself,  his  superior  acquirements 
did  not  tempt  him  to  desert  or  to  despise. 

His  father.  Sir  Richard  Gresham,  had  been  agent 
to  Henry  VIII.  for  the  negotiation  of  loans  with 
the  merchants  of  Antwerp,  and  in  1552  ho  himself 
was  nominated  to  act  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Ed- 
ward VI.,  when  he  was  eminently  serviceable  in  re- 
deoniing  the  credit  of  the  king,  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb  by  the  mismanagement  of  his  father's  immediate 
successor  in  the  agency.  Under  Elizabeth  he  en- 
joyed the  same  appointment,  to  which  was  added 
that  of  queen's  merchant;  and  it  appears  by  the 
official  letters  of  the  time  that  political  as  well  as 
pecuniary  affairs  were  often  intrusted  to  his  discreet 
and  able  management.  He  was  also  a  spirited 
promoter  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  his  country, 
several  of  which  owed  to  him  their  first  establish- 
ment. By  his  diligence  and  commercial  talents  he 
at  length  rendered  himself  the  most  opulent  subject 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  queen  showed  her  sense  of 
his  merit  and  consequence  by  bestowing  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

(ircsham  had  always  made  a  liberal  and  patriotic 
use  of  his  wealth ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  only 
.son,  in  15G1,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  making 
his  country  his  principal  heir.  The  merchanti  of 
London    had    hitherto   been   unprovided    with    any 


»{o»trijujLiit,  or  oppojK;  k  ntigliuounjig  barou.      by    building  in  the  nature  of  a  burse  or  exchange,  such 
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as  Gresham  had  seen  in  the  great  commercial  cities 
of  P'landers  :  and  he  now  munificently  oflfered,  if  the 
city  would  give  him  a  piece  of  ground,  to  build 
them  one  at  his  own  expense.  The  edifice  was  be- 
gun accordingly  in  1566,  and  finished  within  three 
years.  It  was  a  quadrangle  of  brick,  with  walks 
on  the  ground-floor  for  the  merchants  (who  now 
ceased  to  transact  their  business  in  the  middle  aisle 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral),  with  vaults  for  warehouses 
beneath  and  a  range  of  shops  above,  from  the  rent 
of  which  the  proprietor  sought  some  remuneration 
for  his  great  charges.  But  the  shops  did  not  imme- 
diately find  occupants ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
partly  with  the  view  of  bringing  them  into  vogue 
that  the  queen  promised  her  countenance  to  the  un- 
dertaking. In  January  1571,  attended  by  a  splendid 
train,  she  entered  the  city;  and  after  dining  with 
Sir  Thomas  at  his  spacious  mansion  in  Bishopsgate- 
ftreet  (still  remaining),  she  repaired  to  the  burse, 
visited  every  part  of  it,  and  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet  that  henceforth  it 
should  bear  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Gresham  offered  the  shops  rent-free  for  a  year  to 
such  as  would  furnish  them  with  wares  and  wax 
lights  against  the  coming  of  th«  queen  ;  and  a  most 
sumptuous  display  was  made  of  the  richest  com- 
modities and  manufactures  of  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Afterwards  the  shops  of  the  exchange  became  the 
favourite  resort  of  fashionable  customers  of  both 
sexes:  much  money  was  squandered  here,  and,  if 
vpe  are  to  trust  the  representations  of  satirists  and 
comic  writers,  many  reputations  were  lost.  The 
building  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  London ;  and 
the  divines  of  that  day,  according  to  their  custom, 
pronounced  this  catastrophe  a  judgment  on  the 
avarice  and  unfair  dealing  of  the  merchants  and 
shopkeepers ;  and  on  the  pride,  prodigality  and 
luxury  of  the  purchasers  and  idlers  by  whom  it  was 
fre<juented  and  maintained. 

On  the  first  of  May  (1571)  and  the  two  following 
days  solemn  justs  were  held  before  the  queen  at 
Westminster ;  in  which  the  challengers  were  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  Charles  Howard,  Sir  Henry  Lee, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, — all  four  deserving  of 
biographical  commemoration. 

Edward,  earl  of  Oxford,  was  the  seventeenth  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Vere  who  had  borne  that 
title  ;  and  his  character  presented  an  extraordinary 
union  of  the  haughtiness,  violence  and  impetuosity 
of  the  feudal  baron,  with  many  of  the  elegant  pro- 
pensities and  mental  accomplishments  which  adorn 
the  nobleman  of  a  happier  age.  It  was  probably  to 
his  travels  in  Italy  that  he  owed  his  more  refined 
tastes  both  in  literature  and  in  luxury ;  and  it  was 
thence  that  he  brought  those  perfumed  and  embroi- 
dered gloves  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  England.  A  superb  pair  which  he  presented 
to  her  majesty  were  so  much  approved  by  her,  that 
she  sat  for  her  portrait  with  them  on  her  hands. 
These  gloves  became  of  course  highly  fashionable, 
but  those  prepared  in  Spain  were  soon  found  to 
excel  in  scent  all  others ;  and  the  importance  at- 
tached to  this  discovery  may  be  estimated  by  the 
following  commission  given  by  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton,  then  in  France,  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner, 
ambassador  in  Spain  : — "  I  pray  you,  good  my  lord 
ambassador,  send  me  two  pair  of  perfumed  gloves, 
perfumed  with  orange-flowers  and  jasmin,  the  one 
lor  my  wife's  hand,  the  other  for  mine  own  ;  and 
wherein  soever  I  can  pleasure  you  with  any  thing 
in  this  country,  you  shall  have  it  in  recompense  | 


thereof,  or  else  so  much  money  as  they  shall  cost 
you  ;  provided  always  that  they  be  of  the  best  choice, 
wherein  your  judgment  is  inferior  to  none." 

The  earl  of  Oxford  enjoyed  in  his  own  times  a 
high  poetical  reputation  ;  but  his  once  celebrated 
comedies  have  perished,  and  two  or  three  fugitive 
pieces  inserted  in  collections  are  the  only  legacy 
bequeathed  to  posterity  by  his  muse.  Of  these  "  The 
complaint  of  a  lover  wearing  black  and  tawny"  has 
ceased,  in  the  change  of  manners  and  fashions,  to 
interest  or  afiect  the  reader.  "  Fancy  and  Desire  " 
may  still  lay  claim  to  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  though 
the  idea  is  perhaps  not  original  even  here  ;  and  has 
since  been  exhibited  with  very  considerable  im- 
provements both  in  French  and  English,  especially 
in  Ben  Jonson's  celebrated  song,  "  Tell  me  where 
was  Fancy  bred?"  Two  or  three  stanzas  may  bear 
quotation. 

"  Where  wert  thou  bom.  Desire  ?" 

•'  In  pomp  and  pride  of  May." 

•■  By  whom,  sweet  boy,  wert  thou  begot?" 

"  By  fond  Conceit,  men  say." 

'■  Tell  me  who  was  thy  nurse  ?" 

"  Fresh  Youth  in  sugred  joy." 

'■  What  was  thy  meat  and  daily  food  ?" 

"  Sad  sighs  with  great  annoy." 

'■  What  hadst  thou  then  to  drink?" 

"  Unsavoury  lovers"  tears." 

"  What  cradle  wert  thou  rocked  in  ?" 

"  In  hope  devoid  of  fears,"  &c. 

In  the  chivalrous  exercises  of  the  tilt  and  tourna- 
ment the  earl  of  Oxford  had  few  superiors  :  he  was 
victor  in  the  justs  both  of  this  year  and  of  the  year 
1580 ;  and  on  the  latter  occasion  he  was  led  by  two 
ladies  into  the  presence-chamber,  all  armed  as  he 
was,  to  receive  a  prize  from  her  majesty's  own  hand. 
Afterwards,  by  gross  misconduct,  he  incurred  from 
his  sovereign  a  disgrace  equally  marked  and  public  ; 
being  committed  to  the  Tower  for  an  attempt  on 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour.  On  other  occasions  his 
lawless  propensities  broke  out  with  a  violence  which 
Elizabeth  herself  was  scarcely  able  to  restrain. 

He  had  openly  begun  to  muster  his  friends,  re- 
tainers and  servants,  to  take  vengeance  on  Sir 
Thomas  Knevet,  by  whom  he  had  been  wounded  in 
a  duel ;  and  the  queen,  who  interfered  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  this  savage  design,  was  obliged  for 
some  time  to  appoint  Knevet  a  guard  in  order  to 
secure  his  life.  He  also  publicly  insulted  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  in  the  tennis-court  of  the  palace ;  and  her 
majesty  could  discover  no  other  means  of  prevent- 
ing fatal  consequences  than  compelling  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  as  inferior  in  rank,  to  compromise  the 
quarrel  on  terms  which  he  regarded  as  so  inequita- 
ble and  degrading,  that  after  transmitting  to  her 
majesty  a  spirited  remonstrance  against  encouraging 
the  insolence  of  the  great  nobles,  he  retired  to 
Penshurst  in  disgust.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  the 
nephew  of  this  earl  of  Oxford,  who  was  very  strongly 
attached  to  him,  and  used  the  utmost  urgency  of 
entreaty  with  Burleigh,  whose  daughter  he  had 
married,  to  prevail  on  him  to  procure  his  pardon 
'•  but  not  succeeding,"  says  Lord  Orford,  "  he  was 
so  incensed  against  that  minister,  that  in  most  ab- 
surd and  unjust  revenge  (though  the  cause  was 
amiable)  he  swore  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  ruin 
his  daughter ;  and  accordingly  not  only  forsook  her 
bed,  but  sold  and  consumed  great  part  of  the  vast 
inheritance  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors." 

This  remarkable  person  died  very  aged  early  in 
the  reign  of  James  I. 

Sir  Charles  Howard,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Howard 
of  Effingham,  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  chiefly 
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-vemaricable  for  the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  person, 
— d  species  of  merit  never  overlooked  by  her  ma- 
jestv, — for  grace  and  agilitv  in  his  exercises,  and 
for  the  manners  of  an  accomplished  courtier.  At 
no  time  was  he  regarded  as  a  person  of  profound 
judgment;  and  of  vanity  and  self-consequence  he  is 
said  to  have  possessed  an  abundant  share.  He  was 
however  brave,  courteous,  liberal,  and  diligent  in 
affairs  ;  and  the  favour  of  the  queen  admitted  him 
in  1585  to  succeed  his  father  in  the  office  of  lord- 
high-admiral.  His  intrepid  bearing  in  the  year 
1588,  encouraged  his  sailors  to  meet  the  terrible 
Armada  with  stout  hearts  and  cheerful  counte- 
nances ;  and  the  glory  of  its  defeat  was  as  much  his 
own  as  the  participation  of  winds  and  waves  would 
allow.  Partly  in  consideration  of  this  distinguished 
piece  of  service  he  was  created  earl  of  Nottingham  ; 
and  the  queen's  partiality  towards  her  relations  in- 
creasing with  her  years,  he  became  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  at 
her  court,  where  his  hostility  to  Essex  grew  equally 
notorious  with  the  better  grounded  antipathy  enter- 
tained by  Sussex,  also  a  royal  kinsman,  against 
Leicester,  the  earlier  favourite  of  her  majesty. 

The   earl   of   Nottingham   survived  to   the  year 
1624,  the  88th  of  his  age. 

Sir  Henry  Lee  was  one  of  the  finest  courtiers 
and  certainly  the  most  complete  knight-errant  of 
his    time.     When    he   had  arrived  at    his    fortieth 
year,  he  had  travelled  and  seen  some  military  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  tilt-yard  was  ever  the  scene   of  his 
most  conspicuous  exploits  and   those  in  which   he 
placed  his  highest  glory.     He  had  declared  himself 
the  queen's  own  knight  and  champion  ;  and  having 
inscribed    upon    his    shield    the    constellation     of 
Ariadne's  Crown,  culminant  in  her  majesty's  nati- 
rity,    bound    himself  by  a  solemn   vow  to  appear 
armed  in  the  tilt-yard  on  every  anniversar}'  of  her 
happy  accession   till  disabled  by   age.     This    vow 
gave  origin  to  the  annual  exercises  of  the  Knights- 
Tilters,   a  society  consisting  of  twenty-five  of  the 
most  gallant  and  favoured  of  the  courtiers  of  Eliza- 
beth.    The  modern  reader  may  wonder  to  find  in- 
cluded in  this  number  so  grave  an  officer  as  Brom- 
ley, lord  chancellor  ;   but  under  the  maiden  reign 
neither  the   deepest  statesman,  the  most  studious 
lawyer,  nor  the  rudest  soldier,  was  exempted  from  the 
humiliating  obligation  of  accepting,  and   even   soli- 
citing, those  household  and   menial   offices   usually 
discharged  by  mere  courtiers;  nor  from  the  irksome 
one  of  assuming,   for  the   sake  of  their  sovereign 
lady,   the    romantic    disgiiise  of  armed  r  hampions 
and  enamoured  knights.    Sir  Henry  Lee,  however, 
appears  to  have  devoted  his  life  to  these  chivalrous 
pageantries  rather  from   a  quixotical  imagination 
than  with  any  serious  views  of  ambition  or  interest. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  anciei:t  family  and  j)lentiful 
fortune,  little  ronnertcd,  as  far  as  appears,  with  any 
court  faction  or  political  party,  and  neither  capable 
nor  ambitious  of  any  public  station  of  imi)ortance. 
It  is  an  amiable  and  generous  trait  of  his  character, 
that  he  attended  the   unfortunate   duke  of  Norfolk 
even  to  the  scaffold  ;  received  his  last  embrace,  and 
fpcatcd  to  the  assembled  multitude  his  request  that 
they  would  assist  him  with  their  prayers  in  his  final 
•pony.      His  royal  Dulcinca   rewarded   his   fatigues 
and  hn  adoration  by  the  lieutenancy  of  Woodsto.'k 
manor  aud  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  armoury  ;  aad 
moreover,    by  the   appropriate   meed   of  adniiss'on 


at  his   mansion  of   Quarendon  in  Bucks,   in  1611 
in   his  81st   year;   and   was  interred  in  the  pansii    | 
church  under  a  splendid  tomb  hung  round  with  mi 
litary  trophies,  and  inscribed  with  a  very  long,  very 
quaint  and  very  tumid  epitaph.  I 

Christopher  Hatton,  the  last  of  this  undaunted 
band  of  challengers,  was  a  new  competitor  for  the 
smiles  of  royalty  ;  and  bright  was  the  dawn  of  for- 
tune and  of  favour  which  already  broke  upon  him. 
He  was  of  a  decayed  family  of  Northamptonshire 
gentry  ;  and  had  just  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  when  hope  or  cu- 
riosity stimulated  him  to  gain  admittance  at  some 
court-festival,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
dancing  before  the  queen  in  a  mask.  His  figure 
and  his  performance  so  captivated  her  fancy,  that 
she  immediately  bestowed  upon  him  some  flattering 
marks  of  attention,  which  encouraged  him  to  quit 
his  profession  and  turn  courtier 

This  showy  outside  and  these  gay  accomplish- 
ments were  unexpectedly  found  in  union  with  a  mo- 
derate and  cautious  temper,  enlightened  views  and 
a  solid  understanding ;  and  after  due  deliberation, 
Elizabeth,  that  penetrating  judge  of  men,  decided, 
in  spite  of  ridicule,  that  she  could  not  do  better  than 
make  this  superlatively-excellent  dancer  of  galliards 
her  lord-chancellor. 

The  enemies  of  Halton  are  said  to  have  promoted 
this  appointment  in  expectation  of  his  disgracing 
himself  by  ignorance  and  incapacity ;  but  their  ma- 
lice was  disappointed  ;  whatever  he  did  not  know, 
he  was  able  to  learn  and  willing  to  be  taught;  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  high  office  with  pru- 
dence first  and  afterwards  with  ability,  and  dieU  in 
1591  in  possession  of  it  and  of  the  public  esteem. 
It  is  remarkable,  considering  the  general  predilec- 
tion of  the  queen  in  favour  of  celibacy,  that  Hatton 
was  the  only  one  of  her  ministers  who  lived  and 
died  a  bachelor. 

The  credulity  of  this  period  will  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  following  extracts : — 

It  is  worth  recording,  on  the  subject  of  the  ne- 
gotiations between  Elizabeth  and  the  royal  family 
of  France,  that  Burleigh  seems  to  have  been  encou- 
raged to  expect  a  successful  issue  by  a  calculation 
of  the  queen's  nativity  ;  seen  by  Strype  in  his  own 
handwriting ;  from  which  it  was  foretold  that  she 
should  marry,  in  middle  life,  a  foreign  prince  younger 
than  herself;  and  jirobably  be  the  mother  of  a  son, 
who  should  be  prosperous  in  his  middle  age.  Ca- 
therine de'  Medici  also,  to  whom  some  female  for- 
tune-teller had  predicted  that  all  her  sons  should  be 
kings,  ho])pd,  after  the  election  of  her  second  son 
to  the  throne  of  I'oland,  to  find  the  full  accomplish 
ment  of  the  jirophecy  in  the  advancement  of  the 
youngest  to  the  matrimonial  crown  of  England. 

(ircat  alarms  were  excited  in  the  country  during 
the  year  1577  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  magical 
practices,  which  were  supposed  to  strike  at  the  life 
of  her  majesty.  There  were  found  at  Islington  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  a  catholic  priest  who  was  a 
reputed  sorcerer,  three  waxen  images,  formed  to  re- 
j)resent  the  queen  and  two  of  her  chief  counsellors; 
other  dealings  also  of  professors  of  the  occult  sci- 
ences were  from  time  to  time  discovered.  "  Whe- 
ther it  were  the  effect  of  this  magic,"  says  Strype, 
who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, "  or  proceeded  from  some  natural  cause,  but 
the  queen  was  in  some  part  of  this  year  under  ex 


Dto  the  most  noblo  order  of  the  (Jartcr.  He  le-lcrssivc  anguish  by  pains  of  her  teeth:  insomucn 
»i|;n«d  the  championship  at  the  approach  of  old  aj'e  that  she  look  no  rest  for  divers  nights,  and  endured 
with    k  luleiiiii    MiiU    (■barHCt«riitli<;   cftctnouy,   (Ji'-'l   Very  great  torment  night  and  day."     In   this  <  xtre- 
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mity,  a  certain  "outlandish  physician"  was  con- 
sulted; who  composed  on  the  case,  with  much  so- 
lemnity of  style,  a  long  Latin  letter,  in  which,  after 
observing  with  due  humility  that  it  was  a  perilous 
attempt  in  a  person  of  his  slender  abilities  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  disease  which  had  caused  perplexity 
and  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  skilful  and  emi- 
nent physicians  ordinarily  employed  by  her  majesty; 
he  ventured  however  to  suggest  various  applications 
as  worthy  of  trial;  finally  hinting  at  the  expediency 
of  having  recourse  to  extraction,  on  the  possible 
failure  of  all  other  means  to  afford  relief.  How  this 
weighty  matter  terminated  we  are  not  here  informed; 
but  it  is  upon  record  that  Aylmer,  bishop  of  London, 
once  submitted  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,  in  order  to 
encourage  her  majesty  to  undergo  that  operation ; 
and  as  the  promotion  of  the  learned  prelate  was 
at  this  time  recent,  and  his  gratitude,  it  may  be 
presumed,  still  lively,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  conjecture  that  it  was  the  bishop  who  on  this  oc- 
casion performed  the  part  of  exorcist. 

The  following  account  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
amusements  of  this  period. 

Leicester,  anxious  to  secure  his  ascendancy  by 
fresh  efforts  of  gallantry  and  instances  of  devoted- 
ness,  entreated  to  be  indulged  in  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  her  majesty  for  several  days  at  his  seat 
of  Wanstead-house ;  a  recent  and  expensive  pur- 
chase, which  he  had  been  occupied  in  adorning  with 
a  magnificence  suited  to  the  ostentatious  prodigality 
of  his  disposition. 

It  was  for  the  entertainment  of  her  majesty  on 
this  occasion  that  Philip  Sidney  condescended  to 
task  a  genius  worthy  of  better  things  with  the  com- 
position of  a  mask  in  celebration  of  her  surpassing 
beauties  and  royal  virtues  ;  entitled  "  The  Lady  of 
May."  In  defence  of  this  public  act  of  adulation, 
the  young  poet  had  probably  the  particular  request 
of  his  uncle  and  patron  to  plead,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon practice  of  the  age ;  but  it  must  still  be  morti- 
fying, under  any  circumstances,  to  record  the  abase- 
ment of  such  a  spirit  to  a  level  with  the  vulgar  herd 
of  Elizabeth's  flatterers. 

Unsatiated  with  festivities  and  homage,  the  queen 
continued  her  progress  from  Wanstead  through  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk  ;  receiving 
the  attendance  of  numerous  troops  of  gentry,  and 
paying  visits  in  her  way  to  all  who  felt  themselves 
entitled,  or  called  upon,  to  solicit  with  due  humility 
the  costly  honour  of  entertaining  her.  Her  train 
was  numerous  and  brilliant,  and  the  French  ambas- 
sadors constantly  attended  her  motions.  About  the 
middle  of  August  she  arrived  at  Norwich. 

This  ancient  city,  then  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able in  the  kingdom,  yielded  to  none  in  a  zealous 
attachment  to  protestant  principles  and  to  the 
queen's  person  ;  and  as  its  remote  situation  had 
rendered  the  arrival  of  a  royal  visitant  within  its 
walls  an  extremely  rare  occurrence,  the  magistrates 
resolved  to  spare  nothing  which  could  contribute  to 
the  splendour  of  her  reception. 

At  the  furthest  limits  of  the  city  she  was  met  by 
the  mayor,  who  addressed  her  in  a  long  and  very 
abject  Latin  oration  ;  in  which  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  pronounce  that  the  city  enjoyed  its  charters  and 
privileges  "  by  her  only  clemency."  At  the  con- 
clusion he  produced  a  large  silver  cup  filled  with 
gold  pieces,  saying,  "  Sunt  hie  centum  librae  puri 
auri:"  Welcome  sounds  !  which  failed  not  to  reach 
the  ear  of  her  gracious  majesty,  who,  lifting  up  the 
cover  with  alacrity,  said  audibly  to  the  footman  to 
whose  care  it  was  delivered  ;  "  Look  to  it,  there  is 


a  hundred  pound."  Pageants  were  set  up  in  ilie 
principal  streets,  of  which  one  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  appropriateness  ;  since  it  accurately  represented 
the  various  processes  employed  in  those  woollen  ma- 
nufactures for  which  Norwich  was  already  famous. 

Two  days  after  her  majesty's  arrival.  Mercury  in 
a  blue  satin  doublet  lined  with  cloth  of  gold,  with  a 
hat  of  the  same,  garnished  with  wings,  and  wings  at 
his  feet,  appeared  under  her  chamber-window  in  an 
extraordinarily  fine  painted  coach,  and  invited  her 
to  go  abroad  and  see  more  shows ;  and  a  kind  of 
mask  in  which  Venus  and  Cupid  with  Wantonness 
and  Riot  were  discomfited  by  the  goddess  of  Chas- 
tity and  her  attendants,  was  performed  in  the  open 
air.  A  troop  of  nymphs  and  fairies  lay  in  ambush 
for  her  return  from  dining  with  the  earl  of  Surrey  ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  heathenish  exhibitions,  the 
minister  of  the  Dutch  church  watched  his  opportu- 
nity to  offer  to  her  the  grateful  homage  of  his  flock. 
To  these  deserving  strangers,  protestant  refugees 
from  Spanish  oppression,  the  policy  of  Elizabeth, 
in  this  instance  equally  generous  and  discerning, 
had  granted  every  privilege  capable  of  inducing 
them  to  make  her  kingdom  their  permanent  abode. 
At  Norwich,  where  the  greater  number  had  settled, 
a  church  was  given  them  for  the  performance  of 
public  worship  in  their  own  tongue  and  according 
to  the  form  which  they  preferred ;  and  encourage- 
ment was  held  out  to  them  to  establish  here  several 
branches  of  manufacture  which  they  had  previously 
carried  on  to  great  advantage  at  home.  This  acces- 
sion of  skill  and  industry  soon  raised  the  woollen 
fabrics  of  England  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  unknown 
in  former  ages,  and  repaid  with  usury  to  the  country 
this  exercise  of  public  hospitality. 

It  appears  that  the  inventing  of  masks,  pageants 
and  devices  for  the  recreation  of  the  queen  on  her 
progresses  had  become  a  distinct  profession.  George 
Ferrers,  formerly  commemorated  as  master  of  the 
pastimes  to  Edward  VI.:  one  Goldingham;  and 
Churchyard,  author  of  "  the  Worthiness  of  Wales," 
of  some  legends  in  the  "  Mirror  for  Magistrates," 
and  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  verse  on  various 
subjects,  were  the  most  celebrated  proficients  in  this 
branch ;  all  three  are  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
contributors  to  "  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kennel- 
worth,"  and  the  two  latter  as  managers  of  the  Nor- 
wich entertainments.  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  gorgeousness,  the  pedantry  and  the  surprising- 
ness  of  their  devices;  but  the  palm  was  surely  due 
to  him  of  the  number  who  had  the  glory  of  contriving 
a  battle  between  certain  allegorical  personages,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  "  legs  and  arms  of  men,  well 
and  lively  wrought,  were  to  be  let  fall  in  numbers 
on  the  ground  as  bloody  as  might  be."  The  combat 
was  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  open  air;  but  the 
skies  were  unpropitious,  and  a  violent  shower  of 
rain  unfortunately  deprived  her  majesty  of  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  witnessing  the  effect  of  so  extraordinary 
and  elegant  a  device. 

When  the  French  king  found  leisure  to  turn  his 
attention  once  more  to  the  object,  from  which  he  had 
been  apparently  diverted  by  the  civil  wars  which 
had  broken  out  afresh  in  his  co\intry  ;  he  was  encou- 
raged to  send  in  1581  a  splendid  embassy,  headed 
by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  to  settle  the  terms  of  this 
august  alliance  ;  of  which  every  one  now  expected 
to  see  the  completion.  A  magnificent  reception  was 
prepared  by  Elizabeth  for  these  noble  strangers  ; 
but  she  had  the  weakness  to  choose  to  appear  before 
them  in  the  borrowed  character  of  a  heroine  of  ro- 
mance, rather  than  in  that  of  a  great  princess  whose 
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▼igorous  yet  caution"!  jiolilics  had  rendered  her  for 
more  than  twenty  years  the  admiration  of  all  the 
ttatesmen  of  Europe.  She  caused  to  be  erected  on 
the  south  side  of  her  palace  of  Whitehall,  a  vast 
banquetling-house,  framed  of  timber  and  covered 
with  painted  canvass,  which  was  decorated  inter- 
nally in  a  style  of  the  most  fantastic  gaudincss. 
Pendants  of  fruits  of  various  kinds  (amongst  which 
cucumbers  and  even  carrots  arc  enumerated)  were 
hung  from  festoons  of  ivy,  bay,  rosemary  and  dif- 
ferent flowers ;  the  whole  lavishly  sprinkled  with 
gold  spangles  :  the  ceiling  was  painted  like  a  sky, 
with  stars,  sunbeams  and  clouds,  intermi.ved  with 
scutcheons  of  the  royal  arms  :  and  a  profusion  of 
glass  lustres  illuminated  the  whole.  In  this  en- 
chanted palace  the  French  ambassadors  were  enter- 
tained by  the  maiden  queen  at  several  splendid 
banquets,  while  her  ministers  were  engaged  by  her 
command  in  drawing  up  the  marriage  articles. 
Meantime  several  of  her  youthful  courtiers,  an.xious 
to  complete  the  gay  illusion  in  the  imagination  of 
their  sovereign,  prepared  for  the  exhibition  of  what 
was  called  "  a  triumph ;" —  of  which  the  following 
was  the  plan. 

The  young  earl  of  Arundel,  Lord  Windsor,  Philip 
Sidnev  and  Fulke  GreviUe,  the  four  challengers, 
•tyled  themselves  the  foster-children  of  Desire  ;  and 
to' that  end  of  the  tilt-yard  where  her  majesty  was 
seated,  their  adulation  gave  the  name  of  the  Castle 
of  Perfect  Beauty.  This  castle  the  queen  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender  in  a  very  courtly  message  deli- 
vered by  a  boy  dressed  in  red  and  white,  the  colours 
of  Desire.  On  her  refusal,  a  mount  placed  on  wheels 
was  rolled  into  the  tilt-yard;  and  the  four  cavaliers 
rode  in  superbly  armed  and  accoutred  ;  each  at  the 
head  of  a  splendid  troop  ;  and  when  they  had  passed 
in  military  order  before  the  queen,  the  boy  who 
had  delivered  the  former  message  thus  again  ad- 
dressed her : — 

"  If  the  message  lately  delivered  unto  you  had 
been  believed  and  followed,  O  queen  !  in  whom  the 
whole  story  of  virtue  is  written  with  the  language 
of  beauty  ;  nothing  should  this  violence  have  needed 
in  your  inviolate  presence.  Your  eyes  which  till 
now  have  been  wont  to  discern  only  the  bowed 
knees  of  kneeling  hearts,  and,  inwardly  turned, 
found  always  the  heavenly  peace  of  a  sweet  mind, 
should  not  now  have  their  fair  beams  reflected  with 
the  shining  of  armour,  should  not  now  be  driven  to 
sec  the  fury  of  desire,  nor  the  fiery  force  of  fury. 
But  sith  so  it  is  (alas  that  it  is  so  !)  that  in  the  de- 
fence of  obstinate  refusal  there  never  groweth  vic- 
tory but  by  compulsion,  they  are  come  : — what  need 
I  say  more  ?  You  sec  them,  ready  in  heart  as  you 
know,  and  able  with  hands,  as  they  hope,  not  only 
to  assailing,  but  to  prevailing.  Perchance  you  de- 
•pisc  the  smallncsB  of  number.  I  say  unto  you,  the 
font  of  Desire  goelh  not  by  fulness  of  company. 
Nay,  rather  view  with  what  irresistible  determina- 
tion themselves  approach;  and  how  not  only  the 
heavens  send  their  invisible  instruments  to  aid 
tlicm  fmuitc  uithin  the  mount)  but  also  the  very 
parth.  the  dullest  of  all  the  element*,  which  with 
natural  heaviness  still  strives  to  the  sleepy  centre, 
yet,  for  advancing  this  enterprise,  is  content  ac 
lively  (as  you  shall  see)  to  move  itself  upon  itself 
to  rise  up  in  height,  that  it  may  the  better  command 
the  high  and  hiuh-mindcd  fortresses. 

"  (Here  the  mount  Ton  up  in  hf.iqlit.)  Many 
•rordt,  whi-n  deeds  arc  in  the  field  are  tedious 
both  unt/i  the  s|>eaker  and  hearer.  You  sec  their 
(orces,  but  know  out  their  fortunei:  if  you  be  re- 


solved, it  boots  not ;  and  throats  dread  not.  I  have 
discharged  my  charge,  which  was  even  when  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  assault,  then  to  off"er 
parley  ;  a  thing  not  so  much  used  as  gracious  in  be- 
siegers. You  shall  now  be  summoned  to  yield ; 
which  if  it  be  rejected,  then  look  for  the  afl'ectionate 
alarm  to  be  followed  with  desirous  assault.  The 
time  approacheth  for  their  approaches,  but  no  time 
shall  stay  me  from  wishing,  that  however  this  suc- 
ceed, the  world  may  long  enjoy  its  chiefcst  orna- 
ment, which  decks  it  with  herself,  and  herself  with 
the  love  of  goodness." 

The  rolling  mount  was  now  moved  close  to  the 
queen,  the  music  sounded,  and  one  of  the  boys  ac- 
companied with  cornets  sung  a  fresh  summons  to 
the  fortress. 

When  this  was  ended,  another  boy,  turning  to 
the  challengers  and  their  retinue,  sung  an  alarm, 
which  ended,  the  two  cannons  were  shot  off,  "  the 
one  with  sweet  powder  and  the  other  with  sweet 
water,  very  odoriferous  and  pleasant;  and  the  noise 
of  the  shooting  was  very  excellent  consent  of  me- 
lody within  the  mount.  And  after  that,  was  store 
of  pretty  scaling-ladders  ;  and  the  footmen  threw 
flowers  and  such  fancies  against  the  walls,  with  all 
such  devices  as  might  seem  fit  shot  for  Desire.  All 
which  did  continue  till  time  the  defendants  came 
in."  These  were  above  twenty  in  number,  and  each 
accompanied  by  his  servants,  pages  and  trumpeters. 
Speeches  were  delivered  to  the  queen  on  the  part  of 
these  knights,  several  of  whom  appeared  in  some 
assumed  character ;  Sir  Thomas  Perrot  and  Anthony 
Cook  thought  proper  to  personate  Adam  and  Eve; 
the  latter  having  "  hair  hung  all  down  his  helmet." 
The  messenger  sent  on  the  part  of  Thomas  RatcliJf 
described  his  master  as  a  forlorn  knight,  whom  de- 
spair of  achieving  the  favour  of  his  peerless  and 
sunlike  mistress  had  driven  out  of  the  haunts  of 
men  into  a  cave  of  the  desert ;  where  moss  was  his 
couch,  and  moss'/noistened  by  tears  his  only  food. 
Even  here,  however,  the  report  of  this  assault  upon 
the  castle  of  Perfect  Beauty  had  reached  his  ears 
and  roused  him  from  his  slumber  of  despondency  ; 
and  in  token  of  his  devoted  loyalty  and  inviolable 
fidelity  to  his  divine  lady,  he  sent  his  shield;  which 
he  entreated  her  to  accept  as  the  ensign  of  her  fame 
and  the  instrument  of  his  glory,  prostrating  himself 
at  her  feet  as  one  ready  to  undertake  any  adven- 
tures in  hope  of  her  gracious  favour. — Of  this  ro- 
mantic picture  of  devoted  and  despairing  passion 
the  description  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  at  the  Poor  Rock 
seems  to  have  been  the  prototype. 

On  the  part  of  the  four  sons  of  Sir  Francis 
KnoUes,  Mercury  appeared  ;  and  described  them  as 
"  legitimate  sons  of  Despair,  brethren  to  hard  mis- 
hap ;  suckled  with  sighs  and  swathed  up  in  sorrow, 
weaned  in  woe  and  drynursed  by  Desire,  long  time 
fostered  with  favourable  countenance  and  fed  with 
sweet  fancies,  but  now  of  late  (alas!)  wholly  given 
over  to  grief  and  disgraced  by  disdain,"  &c.  The 
speeches  being  ended,  probably  to  the  relief  of  the 
hearers,  the  tilting  commenced  and  lasted  till  night. 
It  was  resumed  the  next  day  with  some  fresh  cir- 
cumstances of  magnificence  and  a  few  more  ha- 
rangues:— at  length  the  challengers  presented  to 
the  queen  an  olive  bough  in  token  of  their  humble 
submission  ;  and  both  parties  were  dismissed  by  her 
with  thanks  and  commendations. 

Bohun  ends  his  minute  description  of  "  the  habit 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  public  and  private,"  with  a 
passage  proper  to  complete  such  portion  of  her  his- 
tory.    "  The  coming  of  the  duke  d'Alen^ua  opened 
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a  way  to  a  more  free  way  of  living,  and  relaxed 
very  much  the  old  severe  form  of  discipline.  The 
queen  danced  often  then  ;  and  omitted  no  sort  of 
recreation,  pleasing  conversation,  or  variety  of  de- 
lights for  his  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time,  the 
plenty  of  good  dishes,  pleasant  wines,  fragrant  oint 
tnents  and  perfumes,  dances,  masks,  and  variety  of 
rich  attire,  were  all  taken  up  and  used  to  show  him 
how  much  he  was  honoured.  There  were  then  acted 
comedies  and  tragedies  with  much  cost  and  splen- 
dour. When  these  things  had  once  been  enter- 
tained, the  courtiers  were  nevermore  to  be  reclaimed 
from  them ;  and  they  could  not  be  satiated  or  wea- 
ried with  them.  But  when  Alenfon  was  once  dis- 
missed and  gone,  the  queen  herself  left  off  these 
diversions  and  betook  herself  as  before  to  the  care 
of  her  kingdom  ;  and  both  by  example  and  severe 
corrections  endeavoured  to  reduce  her  nobility  to 
their  old  severe  way  of  life." 

Sir  William  Holies  of  Haughton  in  Nottingham- 
shire, a  gentleman  who  refused  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter to  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  because  he  did  not 
choose  "to  stand  cap  in  hand"  to  his  son-in-law, 
died  at  a  great  age  in  the  year  1590^  and  a  few 
particulars  respecting  him  and  his  descendants  may 
deserve  record,  on  account  of  the  strong  light  which 
they  reflect  on  several  points  of  manners.  Sir  Wil- 
liam was  distinguished,  perhaps,  beyond  any  other 
person  of  the  same  rank  in  the  kingdom,  for  bound- 
less hopitality  and  a  magnificent  style  of  living. 
"  He  began  his  Christmas,"  says  the  historian  of 
the  family,  "  at  Allhallowtide  and  continued  it  until 
Candlemas ;  during  which  any  man  was  permitted 
to  stay  three  days,  without  being  asked  whence  he 
came  or  what  he  was."  For  each  of  the  twelve 
days  of  Christmas  he  allowed  a  fat  ox  and  other 
provisions  in  proportion.  He  would  never  dine  till 
after  one  o'clock  ;  and  being  asked  why  he  preferred 
so  unusually  late  an  hour,  he  answered,  that  "  for 
aught  he  knew  there  might  a  friend  come  twenty 
miles  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  would  be  loth  he 
should  lose  his  labour." 

At  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI.  he  appeared 
with  fifty  followers  in  blue  coats  and  badges  ; — then 
the  ordinary  costume  of  retainers  and  serving  men ; 
• — and  he  never  went  to  the  sessions  at  Retford, 
though  only  four  miles  from  his  own  mansion,  with- 
out thirty  "proper  fellows"  at  his  heels.  What 
was  then  rare  among  the  greatest  subjects,  he  kept 
a  compuny  of  actors  of  his  own  to  perform  plays  and 
masques  at  festival  times ;  in  summer  they  travelled 
about  the  country. 

This  Sir  William  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by 
Sir  John  Holies  his  grandson,  who  was  one  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen-pensioners  to  Elizabeth  ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  purchased  the  title  of  earl  of 
Clare.  His  grandfather  had  engaged  his  hand  to 
a  kinswoman  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ;  but  the 
young  man  declining  to  complete  this  contract,  and 
taking  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
the  consequence  was  a  long  and  inveterate  feud  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Holies  and  of  Talbot,  which  was 
productive  of  several  remarkable  incidents.  Its  first 
effect  was  a  duel  between  Orme,  a  servant  of  Holies, 
and  Pudsey,  master  of  horse  to  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury; in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  The  earl  pro- 
secuted Orme  and  sought  to  take  away  his  life  ;  but 
Sir  John  Holies  in  the  first  instance  caused  him  to 
be  conveyed  away  to  Ireland,  and  afterwards  ob- 
Thiiied  his  pardon  of  the  queen.  For  his  conduct 
ill  this  business  he  was  himself  challenged  by  Ger- 
>a>e  iVlarkham,  champion  and  gallant  to  the  countess 


of  Shrewsbury;  but  Holies  refused  the  duel,  be- 
cause the  unreasonable  demand  of  Markham  that  it 
should  take  place  in  a  park  belonging  to  the  earl 
his  enemy,  gave  him  just  ground  to  apprehend  that 
some  treachery  was  meditated.  Anxious  however 
to  wipe  away  the  aspersions  which  his  adversary  had 
taken  occasion  to  cast  upon  his  courage,  he  sought 
a  rencounter  which  might  wear  the  appearance  of 
accident;  and  soon  after,  having  met  Markham  on 
the  road,  they  immediately  dismounted  and  attacked 
each  other  with  their  rapiers  ;  Markham  fell,  se- 
verely wounded  ;  and  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  lost  no 
time  in  raising  his  servants  and  tenantry  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  in  order  to  appro- 
prehend  Holies  in  case  Markham's  hurt  should 
prove  mortal.  On  the  other  side  Lord  Sheffield,  the 
kinsman  of  Holies,  joined  him  with  sixty  men.  "  I 
hear,  cousin,"  said  he  on  his  arrival,  "  that  my  lord 
of  Shrewsbury  is  prepared  to  trouble  you;  but  take 
my  word,  before  he  carry  you  it  shall  cost  many  a 
broken  pate ;"  and  he  and  his  company  remained 
at  Haughton  till  the  wounded  man  was  out  of  dan- 
ger. Markham  had  vowed  never  to  eat  supper  or 
take  the  sacrament  till  he  was  revenged ;  and  in 
consequence  found  himself  obliged  to  abstain  from 
both  to  the  day  of  his  death.  What  appears  the 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is,  that  we  do 
not  find  the  queen  and  council  interfering  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  private  war,  worthy  of  the  barbarism  of 
the  feudal  ages.  Gervase  Markham,  who  was  the 
portionless  younger  son  of  a  Nottinghamshire  gen- 
tleman of  ancient  family,  became  the  most  volu- 
minous miscellaneous  writer  of  his  age ;  using  his 
pen  apparently  as  his  chief  means  of  subsistence. 
He  wrote  on  a  vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  both  in 
verse  and  prose ;  but  his  works  on  farriery  and  hus- 
bandry appear  to  have  been  the  most  useful,  and 
those  on  field  sports  the  most  entertaining,  of  his 
performances. 

The  ceremonial  of  her  court  rivalled  the  servility 
of  the  East :  no  person  of  whatever  rank  ventured 
to  address  her  otherwise  than  kneeling ;  and  this 
attitude  was  preserved  by  all  her  ministers  during 
their  audiences  of  business,  with  the  exception  of 
Burleigh,  in  whose  favour,  when  aged  and  infirm,  she 
dispensed  with  its  observance.  Hentzuer,  a  German 
traveller  who  visited  England  near  the  conclusion 
of  her  reign,  relates  ;  that  as  she  passed  through  se- 
veral apartments  from  the  chapel  to  dinner,  wherever 
she  turned  her  eyes  he  observed  the  spectators  throw 
themselves  on  their  knees.  The  same  traveller  fur- 
ther relates,  that  the  officers  and  ladies  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  arrange  the  dishes  and  give  tastes  of 
them  to  the  yeomeu  of  the  guard  by  whom  they 
were  brought  in,  did  not  presume  to  approach  the 
royal  table  without  repeated  prostrations  and  genu- 
flections, and  every  mark  of  reverence  due  to  her 
majesty  in  person. 

The  appropriation  of  her  time  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  her  domestic  life  present  more  favourable 
traits. 

"  First  in  the  morning  she  spent  some  time  at 
her  devotions  ;  then  she  betook  herself  to  the  dis- 
patch of  her  civil  affairs,  reading  letters,  ordering 
answers,  considering  what  should  be  brought  before 
the  council  and  consulting  with  her  ministers.  When 
she  had  thus  wearied  herself,  she  would  walk  in  a 
shady  garden  or  pleasant  gallery,  without  any  other 
attendance  than  that  of  a  few  learned  men.  Then 
she  took  her  coach  and  passed  in  the  sight  of  her 
people  to  the  neighbouring  groves  and  fields;  and 
sometimes  would  hunt  or  hawk.     There  was  scarce 
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a  (lav  but  she  employed  some  part  of  it  in  reading 
and  studv  :  sometimes  before  she  entered  upon  her 
state  affairs,  sometimes  after  them." 

She  slept  little,  seldom  drank  wine,  was  sparing 
in  her  diet,  and  a  religious  observer  of  the  fasts. 
She  sometimes  dined  alone,  but  more  commonly 
had  with  her  some  of  her  friends.  "  At  supper  she 
would  divert  herself  with  her  friends  and  attend- 
ants ;  and  if  they  made  her  no  answer  would  put 
them  upon  mirth  and  pleasant  discourse  with  great 
civility.  She  would  then  also  admit  Tarleton,  a 
famous  comedian  and  pleasant  talker ;  and  other 
such  men,  to  divert  her  with  stories  of  the  town  and 
the  common  jests  and  accidents." 

"  She  would  recreate  herself  with  a  game  of  chess, 

dancing  or  singing She  would  often  play  at 

cards  and  tables  ;  and  if  at  any  time  she  happened 
to  win,  she  would  be  sure  to  demand  the  money. .  ,  . 
She  was  waited  on  in  her  bedchamber  by  married 
ladies  of  the  nobility  ;  the  marchioness  of  Winches- 
ter, widow.  Lady  Warwick,  and  Lady  Scrope ;  and 
here  she  would  seldom  suffer  any  to  wait  upon  her 
but  Leicester,  Hatton,  Esse.K,  Nottingham  and  Ra- 
leigh   Some  lady  always  slept  in  her  cham- 
ber ;  and  besides  her  guards,  there  was  always  a 
gentleman  of  good  quality  and  some  others  up  in 
the  next  chamber  to  wake  her  if  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary happened." 

"  She  loved  a  prudent  and  moderate  habit  in  her 
private  apartment  and  conversation  with  her  own 
servants;  but  when  she  appeared  in  public  she  was 
ever  richly  adorned  with  the  most  valuable  clothes ; 
set  off  again  with  much  gold  and  jewels  of  inesti- 
mable value  ;  and  on  such  occasions  she  ever  wore 
high  shoes,  that  she  might  seem  taller  than  indeed 
ghe  was.  The  first  day  of  the  parliament  she  would 
appear  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  pearls ;  the  royal 
crown  on  her  head,  the  golden  ball  in  her  left  hand 
and  the  sceptre  in  her  right;  and  as  she  never  failed 
then  of  the  loud  acclamations  of  her  people,  so  she 
was  ever  pleased  with  it,  and  went  along  in  a  kind 
of  triumph  with  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty.  The 
royal  name  was  ever  venerable  to  the  English 
people;  but  this  queen's  name  was  more  sacred  than 

any  of  her  ancestors In  the  furniture  of  her 

palaces  she  ever  affected  magnificence  and  an  ex- 
traordinary splendour.  She  adorned  the  galleries 
«ith  pictures  by  the  best  artists  ;  the  walls  she  co- 
vered with  rich  tapestries.  She  was  a  true  lover  of 
jewels,  pearls,  all  sorts  of  precious  stones,  gold  and 
silver  plate,  rich  beds,  fine  couches  and  chariots, 
I'ersian  and  Indian  carpets,  statues,  medals,  &c., 
which  she  would  purchase  at  great  prices.  Hamp. 
ton-court  was  the  most  richly  furnished  of  all  her 
]ialaces ;  and  Iwrc  she  had  caused  her  naval  victo- 
ries agaiiut  the  Spaniards  to  be  worked  in  fine 
tapcfttricH  and  laid  up  among   the   richest  pieces  of 

her   wardrobe When  she   made  any   ])ublic 

feaiUt,  her  tables  were  magnificently  served  and 
man/  nide-tablog  adorned  with  rich  plate.  At  these 
tira'B  many  of  the  nobility  waited  on  her  at  table. 
.She  made  the  greatest  displays  of  her  regal  magni- 
ficence when  foreign  ambassadors  were  present. 
At  thrac  times  the  would  also  have  vocal  and  in- 
<ttnini<-ntal  mu»ic  during  dinner;  and  after  dinner, 
da'K  ini;." 

The  queen  wan  laudably  watchful  over  the  morals 
of  her  court;  and  not  content  with  dismissing  from 
!■  r  xrviie,  or  banishing  her  jireBcncc,  such  o'  her 
i>  .'I  .ill-  alieudcoti  as  were  found  offending  agai.'isl 
■  rfi  Uwa  of  cliaatitv,  nhc  was  equitable  enough  to 
I  "wt  with  marks  of   her  displeasure  the  libcrtiuibm 


of  the  other  sex ;  and  in  several  instances  sho  de- 
ferred the  promotion  of  otherwise  deserving  younif 
men  till  she  saw  them  reform  their  manners  in  this 
respect.  Europe  had  assuredly  never  beheld  a  court 
so  decent,  so  learned,  or  so  accomplished  as  hers ; 
and  it  will  not  be  foreign  from  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating more  fully  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  to 
borrow  from  a  contemporary  writer  a  few  particu 
lars  on  this  head. 

It  was  rare  to  find  a  courtier  acquainted  with  no 
language  but  his  own.  The  ladies  studied  Latin, 
Greek,  Spanish,  Italian  and  French.  The  "more 
ancient"  among  them  exercised  themselves  some 
with  the  needle,  some  with  "  caul  work,"  (probably 
netting)  "  divers  in  spinning  silk;  some  in  conti- 
nual reading  either  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  histories 
either  of  their  own  or  foreign  countries;  divers  in 
writing  volumes  of  their  own  or  translating  the 
works  of  others  into  Latin  or  English;"  while  the 
younger  ones  in  the  meantime  applied  to  their 
"  lutes,  citbarnes,  pricksong  and  all  kinds  of  music." 
Many  of  the  elder  sort  were  also  "  skilful  in  surgery 
and  distillation  of  waters ;  beside  sundry  artificial 
practices  pertaining  to  the  ornature  and  commen- 
dations of  their  bodies."  "  This,"  adds  our  author, 
"  I  will  generally  say  of  them  all;  that  as  each  of 
them  are  cunning  in  something  whereby  they  keep 
themselves  occupied  in  the  court,  there  is  in  man- 
ner none  of  them  but  when  they  be  at  home  can 
help  to  supply  the  ordinary  want  of  the  kitchen 
with  a  number  of  delicate  dishes  of  their  own  de- 
vising, wherein  the  porlmyal  is  their  chief  coun- 
sellor ;  as  some  of  them  are  most  commonly  with 
the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,"  &c. 

Every  office  at  court  had  "  either  a  Bible  or  the 
book  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  both,  besides  some  histories  and  chro- 
nicles lying  therein,  for  the  e.xercise  of  such  as 
come  into  the  same." 

The  following  extracts  from  Lingard  show  the 
manners  of  the  age  in  a  more  revolting  light : — 

"  The  following  were  the  kinds  of  torture  chiefly 
employed  in  the  Tower. 

"1.  The  rack  was  a  large  open  frame  of  oak, 
raised  three  feet  from  the  ground.  The  prisoner 
was  laid  under  it,  on  his  back,  on  the  floor :  his 
wrists  and  ancles  were  attached  by  cords  to  two 
rollers  at  the  ends  of  the  frame  :  these  were  moved 
by  levers  in  opposite  directions,  till  the  body  rose  to 
a  level  with  the  frame.  Questions  were  then  put ; 
and,  if  the  answers  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  the 
sufferer  was  streti  bed  more  and  more  till  the  bones 
started  from  their  sockets. 

"  2.  The  scavenger's  daughter  was  a  broad  hoop 
of  iron,  so  called,  consisting  of  two  parts,  fastened 
to  each  other  by  a  hinge.  The  prisoner  was  made 
to  kneel  on  the  pavement,  and  to  contract  himself 
into  as  small  a  compass  as  he  could.  Then  the  execu- 
tioner, kneeling  on  his  shoulders,  and  having  intro- 
duced the  hoo])  under  his  legs,  compressed  the  vic- 
tim close  together  till  he  was  able  to  fasten  the  ex- 
tremities over  the  small  of  the  back.  The  time  al- 
lotted to  this  kind  of  torture  was  an  hour  and  a 
half,  during  which  time  it  commonly  happened  that 
from  excess  of  compression  the  blood  started  from 
the  nostrils ;  sometimes,  it  was  believed,  from  the 
extremities  of  the  bands  and  feet. 

".3.  Iron  gauntlets,  which  could  be  contracted 
by  the  aid  of  a  screw.  They  served  to  comjiress  the 
wrists,  and  to  suspend  the  prisoner  in  the  air,  from 
two  distant  points  of  a  beam.  lie  was  placed  on 
three  pieces  of  wood,  piled  one  on  the  other,  which 
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when  his  hands  had  been  made  fast,  were  succes- 
sively withdrawn  from  under  his  feet.  '  I  felt,' 
says  F.  Gerard,  one  of  the  sufferers,  '  the  chief  pain 
in  my  breast,  belly,  arms,  and  hands.  I  thought 
that  all  the  blood  in  my  body  had  run  into  my  arms, 
and  began  to  burst  cut  at  my  finger  ends.  This 
was  a  mistake  ;  but  the  arms  swelled,  till  the  gaunt- 
lets were  buried  within  the  flesh.  After  being  thus 
suspended  an  hour,  I  fainted  ;  and  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  found  the  executioners  supporting  me  in 
their  arms  :  they  replaced  the  pieces  of  wood  under 
my  feet ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  recovered,  removed 
them  again.  Thus  I  continued  hanging  for  the 
space  of  five  hours,  during  which  I  fainted  eight  or 
nine  times.' 

"  4.  A  fourth  kind  of  torture  was  a  cell  called 
'  little  ease.'  It  was  of  so  small  dimensions,  and  so 
constructed,  ihat  the  prisoner  could  neither  stand, 
walk,  sit^  or  lie  in  it  at  full  length.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  himself  up  in  a  squatting  posture, 
and  so  remained  duriug  several  days. 

"  I  will  add  a  few  lines  from  Rishton's  Diary, 
that  the  reader  may  form  some  notion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Tower. 

"  Dec.  5,  1580.  Several  catholics  were  brought 
from  different  prisons. 

"  Dec.  10.  Thomas  Cottam  and  Luke  Kirbye, 
priests  (two  of  the  number),  suffered  compression 
in  the  scatenger's  daughter  for  more  than  an  hour. 
Cottam  bled  profusely  from  the  nose. 

"  Dec.  15.  Ralph  Sherwine  and  Robert  Johnson, 
priests,  were  severely  tortured  on  the  rack. 

"  Dec.  16.  Ralph  Sherwine  was  tortured  a  second 
time  on  the  rack. 

"Dec.  31.  John  Hart,  after  being  chained  five 
days  to  the  floor,  was  led  to  the  rack.  Also  Henry 
Orton,  a  lay  gentleman. 

"  1581.  Jan.  3.  Christopher  Thom-pson,  an  aged 
priest  was  brought  to  the  Tower,  and  racked  the 
same  day. 

"  Jan.  14.  Nicholas  Roscaroc,  a  lay  gentleman, 
was  racked. 

"  Thus  he  continues  till  June  21,  1585,  when  he 
was  discharged.  See  his  Diarium,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Sanders. 

"  I  have  seen  many  of  these  prints  (of  the  tor- 
tures), and  among  them  one  calculated  to  excite 
feelings  of  tbe  strongest  abhorrence.  It  represents 
the  execution  of  Margaret  Middleton,  the  wife  of 
Clitheroe,  a  rich  citizen  of  York,  who,  for  standing 
mute,  suffered  the  peine  forte  et  dure.  She  had 
harboured  a  priest  in  quality  of  a  schoolmaster  : 
and  at  the  bar  refused  to  plead  guilty,  because  she 
knew  that  no  sufficient  proof  could  be  brought 
against  her,  or  not  guilty,  because  she  deemed  such 
a  plea  equivalent  to  a  falsehood. 

"  As  this  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  is  now- 
grown  obsolete,  I  shall  describe  her  death  in  the 
words  of  one  who  was  present  in  York  at  the  time. 

"  '  The  place  of  execution  was  the  tolboth,  six  or 
seven  yards  from  the  prison.  After  she  had  prayed, 
Fawcet  (one  of  the  sheriffs)  commanded  them  to 
put  oft"  her  apparel ;  when  she,  with  the  four  women, 
requested  him  on  their  knees,  that,  for  the  honour 
of  womanhood,  this  might  be  dispensed  with.  But 
they  would  not  grant  it.  Then  she  requested  them, 
that  the  women  might  unapparel  her,  and  that  they 
would  turne  their  laces  from  her  during  that  time. 

"  '  The  women  took  off  her  clothes,  and  put  upon 
ber  the  long  linen  habit.  Then  very  quietly  she 
laied  her  down  upon  the  ground,  her  face  covered 
with  a  handkerchief,  and  most  part  of  her  body 


with  the  habit.  The  dore  was  laid  upon  her  :  her 
hands  she  joined  towards  her  face.  Then  the  sheriff 
saied,  Naie,  ye  must  have  your  hands  bound.  Then 
two  Serjeants  parted  her  hands,  and  bound  them  to 
two  posts.  (In  the  print  her  feet  are  bound  to  two 
others.)  A.fter  this  they  laied  weight  upon  her, 
which,  when  she  first  felt,  she  said  Jesu,  Jesu,  Jesu, 
have  mercye  upon  mee :  which  were  the  last  words 
she  was  heard  to  speake.  She  was  in  dving  about 
one  quarter  of  an  hower.  A  sharp  stone,  as  much 
as  a  man's  fist,  had  been  put  under  her  back  :  upon 
her  was  laied  to  the  quantitie  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred weight,  which,  breaking  her  ribbs,  caused 
them  to  burst  forth  of  the  skinne.'    March  25,  1586." 

Literature. 

Learning,  on  its  revival,  was  held  in  high  estima- 
tion by  the  English  princes  and  nobles  ;  and  as  it 
was  not  yet  prostituted  by  being  too  common,  even 
the  great  deemed  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  attain 
a  character  for  literature.  The  four  successive 
sovereigns,  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
may  on  one  account  or  other  be  admitted  into  the 
class  of  authors.  Queen  Catherine  Parr  translated 
a  book  :  Lady  Jane  Gray,  considering  her  age,  and 
her  sex,  and  her  station,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pro- 
digy of  literature.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  raised 
from  being  professor  in  Cambridge,  first  to  be  am- 
bassador to  France,  then  secretary  of  state.  The 
dispatches  of  those  times,  and  among  others  those 
of  Burleigh  himself,  are  frequently  interlarded  with 
quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Even 
the  ladies  of  the  court  valued  themselves  on  know- 
ledge :  Lady  Burleigh,  Lady  Bacon,  and  their  two 
sisters,  were  mistresses  of  the  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  languages;  and  placed  more  pride  in  their 
erudition  than  in  their  rank  and  quality. 

Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  and  translated  several 
books ;  and  she  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin  tongue. 

The  following  are  the  words  of  Roger  Ascham, 
the  queen's  preceptor.  "  It  is  your  shame  (I  speak 
to  you  all,  you  young  gentlemen  of  England),  that 
one  maid  should  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellency  of 
learning,  and  knowledge  of  divers  tongues.  Point 
out  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this  court, 
and  all  they  together  show  not  so  much  good  will, 
spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  uot  so  many  hours 
daily,  orderly,  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of 
learning  and  knowledge  as  doth  the  queen's  majesty 
herself.  Yea,  I  believe  that,  besides  her  perfect 
readiness  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish, 
she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek  every 
day,  than  some  prebendary  of  this  church  doth  Latin 
in  a  whole  week.  Amongst  all  the  benefits  which 
God  had  blessed  me  withal,  next  the  knowledge  of 
Christ's  true  religion,  I  count  this  the  greatest,  that 
it  pleased  God  to  call  me  to  be  one  poor  minister  in 
setting  forward  these  excellent  gifts  of  learning," 
&c.  "Truly,"  says  Harrison,  "it  is  a  rare  thing  with 
us  now  to  hear  of  a  courtier  which  hath  bu<  his  own 
language  ;  and  to  say  how  many  gentlewomen  and 
ladies  there  are  that,  besides  sound  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  are  thereto  no  less 
skilful  in  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  or  in 
some  of  them,  it  resteth  not  in  me,  sith  1  am  per- 
suaded, that  as  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  do  sur- 
mount in  this  behalf,  so  these  come  little  or  nothing 
at  all  behind  them  for  their  parts ;  which  industry 
God  continue.  The  stranger,  that  entereth  in  the 
court  of  England  upon  the  sudden,  shall  rather  ima- 
gine himself  to  come  into  some  public  school  of  the 
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university  where  many  give  ear  to  one  that  readeth 
unto  them,  than  into  a  prince's  palace,  if  you  confer 
thus  with  those  of  other  nations." 

It  is  pretended  that  Elizabeth  made  an  extemporary 
reply  in  Greek  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who 
had  addressed  her  in  that  language.  It  is  certain, 
that  she  answered  in  Latin  without  premeditation, 
and  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  to  the  Polish  am- 
bassador, who  had  been  wanting  in  respect  to  her. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  turned  about  to  her 
courtiers,  and  said,  "  God's  death,  my  lords,"  (for 
she  was  much  addicted  to  swearing)  "  I  have  been 
forced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old  Latin  that  hatli 
long  lain  rusting."  Elizabeth,  even  after  she  was 
queen,  did  not  entirely  drop  the  ambition  of  ap- 
pearing as  an  author ;  and,  next  to  her  desire  of 
ambition  for  beauty,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  object  of  her  vanity.  She  translated  Boethius 
of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  ;  in  order,  as  she 
pretended,  to  allay  her  grief  for  Henry  IV.'s  change 
of  religion.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  Eliza- 
beth's compositions,  we  may  pronounce,  that,  not- 
withstanding her  a|)plication  and  her  excellent 
parts,  her  taste  in  literature  was  but  indifferent : 
she  was  much  inferior  to  her  successor  in  this  parti- 
cular, who  washimself  no  perfect  model  of  eloquence. 

The  following  sonnet  of  her  composition  was  pub- 
lished during  her  lifetime  in  Puttenham's  "  Arte  of 
English  Poesie;"  and  its  authenticity,  its  principal 
merit,  has  never  been  called  in  question. 

SONNET  BY  QUEEN  ELIZABETH 
The  doubt  of  future  foes  exiles  my  present  joy, 
And  wit  me  warns  to  shun  such  snares  as  threaten  mine  annoy. 
For  falsehood  now  doih  flow,  and  subjects'  faith  doth  ebb; 
Which  would  not  be  if  Reason  ruled,  or  Wisdom  weaved  the 
web. 
But  clouds  of  toys  untried  do  cloak  aspiring  minds. 
Which  luni  to  rain  of  late  repent  by  course  of  changed  winds. 

The  top  of  hope  supposed  the  root  of  ruth  will  be ; 
And  fruilless  all  their  graffed  guiles,  as  shortly  ye  shall  see. 

Those  dazzled  eyes  with  pride,  which  great  ambition  blinds. 
Shall  be  unseal'd  by  worthy  wights  whose  foresight  falsehood 
fmdi. 
The  Daughter  of  Debate  that  eke  discord  doth  sow. 
Shall  reap  no  gain  where  former  rule  hath  taught  still  peace 
to  grow. 
No  foreign  banish'd  wight  shall  anchor  in  this  port ; 
Our  realm  it  brooka  no  strangers'  force,  let  them  elsewhere 
resort. 
Our  rusty  sword  with  rest  shall  first  his  edge  employ, 
To  (kjII  their  tops  Uiat  seek  such  change,  and  gape  for  joy. 

John  Lilly,  a  dramatic  poet,  in  the  year  1581 
gave  to  the  public  a  romance  in  two  parts  ;  the  first 
entitled  "  Euphues  the  Anatomy  of  Wit;"  the  se- 
cond, "  Pluphues  and  his  England."  A  work  which 
in  despite,  or  rather  perhaps  by  favour,  of  the  new 
and  singular  affectations  with  which  it  was  overrun, 
obtained  extraordinary  popularity  ;  and  communi- 
ratrd  its  infection  for  a  time  to  the  style  of  polite 
writing  and  fashionable  speech. 

An  author  of  the  present  day,  whose  elegant  taste 
and  whose  profound  acquaintance  with  the  writers 
of  this  ard  the  following  reign  entitle  him  to  be 
heard  with  deference,  has  favoured  us  with  his  opi- 
nion of  Euphuet  in  these  worth. *  "  This  produc- 
tion ii  a  tissue  of  antithesis  and  alliteration,  and 
therefore  justly  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  affected ; 
but  we  cannot  with  Berkenhout  consider  it  as  a 
mott  rimti-mptilAe  piece  of  nontenie.  The  moral  is 
uniformly  g<K>d  ;  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  day  are 
attacked  with  much  force  and  keenness;  there  is  in 
it  much  display  of  the  manners  of  the  limes  ;  and 
though  as  a  composition  it  is  very  meretricious  and 
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sometimes  absurd  in  point  of  ornament,  yet  the  ror. 
siructiou  of  its  sentences  is  frequently  turned  with 
peculiar  neatness  and  spirit,  though  with  much  mo- 
notony of  cadence."  "  So  greatly,"  adds  the  same 
writer,  "  was  the  style  of  Euphues  admired  in  tin; 
court  of  Elizabeth,  and,  indeed,  throut;hout  the 
kingdom,  that  it  became  a  proof  of  refined  manners 
to  adopt  its  phraseology.  Edward  Blount,  who  re- 
published six  of  Lilly's  plays  in  163'2,  under  the 
title  cf  Sise  Court  Comedies,  declares  that  '  Our  na- 
tion are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  he 
taught  them  ' — '  Euphues  and  his  Enyland,'  he  adds, 
'  began  first  that  language.  All  our  ladies  were  then 
his  scholars ;  and  that  beauty  in  court  who  could 
not  parley  Euphuesme,  wa.«  as  little  regarded  as  she 
which  now  there  speaks  not  French  :'  a  representa- 
tion certainly  not  exaggerated;  for  Ben  Jonson, 
describing  a  fashionable  lady,  makes  her  address 
her  gallant  in  the  following  terms : — '  O  master 
Brisk,  (as  it  is  in  Euphues,)  hard  is  the  choice 
when  one  is  compelled,  either  by  silence  to  die  with 
grief,  or  by  speaking,  to  live  with  shame  :'  upon 
which  Mr.  Whalley  observes,  that  the  court  ladies 
in  Elizabeth's  time  had  all  the  phrases  of  Euphues 
by  heart." 

Shakspeare  is  believed  to  have  satirized  the  afTec- 
tations  of  Lilly,  amongst  other  prevailing  modes  of 
pedantry  and  bad  taste,  under  the  character  of  the 
schoolmaster  Holophernes ;  and  to  Sidney  is  as- 
cribed by  Drayton  the  merit,  that  he 

"  did  first  reduce 

Our  tongue  from  Lilly's  writing  then  in  use: 
Talking  of  stones,  stars,  plants,  of  fishes,  flies. 
Playing  with  words  and  idle  similies." 

But  in  this  statement  there  is  an  inaccuracy,  if  it 
refers  to  the  better  model  of  style  furnished  by  hiin 
in  his  Arcadia;  since  that  work,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  after  the  death  of  its  author,  is  known  to 
have  been  composed  previously  to  the  appearance 
of  Euphues.  Possibly,  however,  the  lines  of  Dray- 
ton may  be  explained  as  alluding  to  the  critical  pre- 
cepts contained  in  Sidney's  Defence  of  Poetry, 
which  was  written  in  1582  or  1583. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  this  accomplished 
person,  after  his  noble  letter  of  remonstrance  against 
the  French  marriage,  should  have  consented  to  take 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  festivities  designed  to  cele- 
brate the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  by  whom  its 
terms  were  to  be  concluded.  But  the  actions  of 
every  man,  it  may  be  pleaded,  belong  to  such  an  ago, 
or  such  a  station,  as  well  as  to  such  a  school  of  phi- 
losophy, religious  sect,  political  party,  or  natural 
class  of  character;  and  the  spirit  which  prompted 
this  eminent  person  to  aspire  after  all  praise  and 
every  kind  of  glory,  compelled  him,  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  to  unite,  with  whatever  incongruity,  the 
quaint  personage  of  a  knight  errant  of  romance  and 
a  devotee  of  the  beauties  and  perfections  of  his  liege 
lady,  with  the  manly  attributes  of  an  English  pa- 
triot and  a  champion  of  reformed  religion. 

Fulke  Greville  furnishes  another  instance  of  a 
respectiible  character  strangely  disguised  by  the  af- 
fectations  and  servilities  of  a  courtier  of  this  "  Queen 
of  Faery."  He  was  the  cousin,  school-fellow  and 
inseparable  companion  of  Sulney  ;  and  so  devoted 
to  him,  that  in  the  inscription  which  he  composed 
long  after  for  his  own  tomb,  he  entitled  himself 
"  servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  councillor  to  Kiri(j 
James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Horn  to 
a  fortune  so  ample  as  to  render  him  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  emoluments  of  office  or  the  favour-i 
of  a  sovereign  ;  and  early  .tmitten  with  a  passion  for 
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the  gentle  muse  which  rendered  him  nearly  insen- 
sible to  the  enticements  of  ambition  ;  Greville  was 
yet  contented  to  devote  himself,  as  a  volunteer,  to 
that  court-life  the  irksomeness  of  which  has  often 
been  troated  as  insupportable  by  men  who  have  em- 
braced it  from  interest  or  from  necessity. 

A  devotedness  so  signal  was  not  indeed  suffered 
to  go  without  its  reward.  Besides  that  it  obtained 
for  him  a  lucrative  oflSce,  Naunton  says  of  Greville, 
"  He  had  no  mean  place  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  fa- 
vour, neither  did  he  hold  it  for  any  short  time  or 
term ;  for  if  I  be  not  deceived,  he  had  the  longest 
lease,  the  smoothest  time  without  rubs,  of  any  of 
her  favourites."  Lord  Bacon  also  testifies,  that  he 
"  had  much  and  private  access  to  her,  which  he 
used  honourably  and  did  many  men  good :  yet  he 
would  say  merrily  of  himself,  that  he  was  like  Robin 
Goodfellow ;  for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  milk-pans 
or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin  : 
so  what  tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her, 
or  other  bad  offices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it 
upon  him."  The  poems  of  Fulke  Greville,  cele- 
brated and  fashionable  in  his  own  time,  but  now 
known  only  to  the  more  eurious  students  of  our 
early  literature,  consist  of  two  tragedies  in  inter- 
woven rhyme,  with  choruses  on  the  Greek  model ;  a 
hundred  love  sonnets,  in  one  of  which  he  styles  his 
mistress  "  Fair  dog :"  and  "Treaties"  "  on  Hu- 
man learning,"  "  on  Fame  and  Honour,"  and  "  of 
Wars."  Of  these  pieces,  the  last  three,  as  well  as 
the  tragedies,  contain  many  noble,  free  and  virtuous 
sentiments ;  many  fine  and  ingenious  thoughts  ; 
and  some  elegant  lines  ;  but  the  harshness  and  the 
pedantry  of  the  style  render  their  perusal  on  the 
whole  more  of  a  fatigue  than  a  pleasure  ;  and  they 
have  gradually  sunk  into  that  neglect  which  con- 
stantly awaits  the  verse  of  which  it  has  been  the 
aim  to  instruct  rather  than  to  delight.  Among  the 
English  patrons  of  letters  however,  Fulke  Greville, 
afterwards  Lord  Brook,  will  ever  deserve  a  conspi- 
cuous station  ;  and  Speed  and  Camden  have  grate- 
fully recorded  their  obligations  both  to  his  liberality 
and  to  his  honourable  exertion  of  court  interest. 

English  literature,  under  the  auspices  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  learned  court,  had  been  advancing  with  a 
steady  and  rapid  progress;  and  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  contemplate  the  state  of  one  of  its  fairest  pro- 
vinces as  exhibited  by  the  pen  of  an  able  critic,  who 
in  the  year  1689,  gave  to  the  world  an  Art  of  En- 
glish Poesy.  This  work,  though  addressed  to  the 
queen,  was  published  with  a  dedication  by  the 
printer  to  Lord  Burleigh  ;  for  the  author  thought 
proper  to  remain  concealed :  on  its  first  appear- 
ance its  merit  caused  it  to  be  ascribed  to  Spenser 
by  some  ;  and  by  others  to  Sidney;  but  it  was  traced 
at  length  to  Puttenham,  one  of  her  majesty's  gentle- 
men-pensioners ;  the  author  of  some  adulatory  poems 
addressed  to  her  and  called  Partheniads  :  and  of 
various  other  pieces  now  lost. 

The  subject  is  here  methodically  treated  in  three 
books  ;  the  first,  "  Of  Poets  and  Poesy  ;"  the  se- 
cond "  Of  Proportion  ;"  the  third,  "  Of  Ornament," 
After  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  art  and  its 
earliest  professors ;  and  an  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  poems  known  to  the  ancients  ; — in  which 
there  is  an  absence  of  pedantry,  of  quaintness  and 
of  every  species  of  puerility,  very  rare  among  the 
didactic  writers  of  the  age  ; — the  critic  proceeds  to 
an  enumeration  of  our  principal  vernacular  poets, 
or  "  vulyar  makers,"  as  he  is  pleased  to  anglicise 
the  woids.  Beginning  with  a  just  tribute  to  Chau- 
cer, as  the  father  of  genuine  English  verse,  he  passes 


rapidly  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  ; 
when,  as  he  observes,  there  "sprung  up  a  new  com- 
pany of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat 
the  elder  and  Henry,  earl  of  Surrey,  were  the  two 
chieftains:  who  having  travelled  into  Italy  and 
there  tasted  the  sweet  and  stately  measures  and 
style  of  the  Italian  poesy,  as  novices  newly  crept 
out  of  the  schools  of  Dante,  Arioste  and  Petrarch, 
they  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely  manner 
of  vulgar  poesy,  from  that  it  had  been  befoie  ;  and 
for  that  cause  may  justly  be  said  the  first  reformers 
of  our  English  metre  and  style." 

After  slight  notice  of  the  minor  poets  who  flou- 
rished under  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  he  goes  on  to 
observe  that  "  in  her  majesty's  time  that  now  is, 
are  sprung  up  another  crew  of  courtly  makers,  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  her  majesty's  own  ser- 
vants ;  who  have  written  excellently  well,  as  it 
would  appear  if  their  doing  could  be  found  out  and 
made  public  with  the  rest."  And  in  a  subsequent 
passage  he  thus  awards  to  each  of  them  his  appro- 
priate commendation.  "  Of  the  latter  sort  I  think 
thus  :  That  for  tragedy  the  Lord  Buckhurst  and 
Master  Edward  Ferrys  (Ferrers),  for  such  doings 
as  I  have  seen  of  theirs  do  deserve  the  highest 
price.  The  earl  of  Oxford  and  Master  Edwards  of 
her  majesty's  chapel  for  comedy  and  interlude. 
For  eglogue  and  pastoral  poesy.  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Master  Chaloner ;  and  that  other  gentleman 
who  wrate  the  late  Shepherd's  Calendar.  For  ditty 
and  amorous  ode  I  find  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  vein 
most  lofty,  insolent  and  passionate.  Master  Edward 
Dyer  for  elegy,  most  sweet,  solemn  and  of  high 
conceit.  Gascoigne  for  a  good  metre  and  for  a 
plentiful  vein.  Phaer  and  Golding  for  a  learned 
and  well  corrected  verse ;  specially  in  translation 
clear  and  very  faithfully  answering  their  author's 
intent.  Others  have  also  written  with  much  facility, 
but  more  commendably  perchance  if  they  had  not 
written  so  much  nor  so  popularly."  The  passage 
concludes  with  a  piece  of  flattery  to  her  majesty  in 
her  poetical  capacity,  unworthy  of  transcription. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Poetical  Proportion  "  oi 
metre,  our  author  writes  learnedly  of  the  measures 
of  the  ancients  ;  and  on  those  employed  by  our  na- 
tive poets  with  singular  taste  and  judgment;  except 
that  the  artist-like  pride  in  difiiculty  overcome  has 
inspired  him  with  an  unwarrantable  fondness  for 
verses  arranged  in  eggs,  roundells,  lozenges,  triquets 
and  other  ingenious  figures,  of  which  he  has  given 
diagrams,  further  illustrated  by  finished  specimens 
of  his  own  construction. 

Great  efforts  had  been  made  about  this  period  by 
a  literary  party,  of  which  Stanihurst  the  translator 
of  Virgil,  Sidney  and  Gabriel  Hervey  were  the 
leaders,  to  introduce  the  Greek  and  Roman  mea- 
sures into  English  verse  ;  and  Puttenham  has  judged 
it  necessary  to  compose  a  chapter  thus  intituled  : 
"  How,  if  all  manner  of  sudden  innovations  were 
not  very  scandalous,  specially  in  the  laws  of  any 
language  or  art,  the  use  of  Greek  and  Latin  feet 
might  be  brought  into  our  vulgar  poesy ;  and  with 
good  grace  enough."  But  it  is  evident  on  the 
whole,  that  he  bore  no  good  will  to  this  pedantic 
novelty. 

In  treating  of  "  Ornament,"  our  author  enume- 
rates, explains  and  exemplifies  all  the  rhetorical 
figures  of  the  Greeks ;  adding,  for  the  benefit  of 
courtiers  and  ladies  to  whom  his  work  is  principally 
addressed,  translations  of  their  names  ; — several  of 
which  would  require  to  be  retranslated  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  the  modern  reader ;  as  for  example  the  three 
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following,  all  figures  of  derision  : — "  The  fleering 
frump;"—  "  The  broad  flout ;" — "  The  privy  nip." 
At  the  present  <iay,  however,  the  work  of  Putten- 
haiu  is  most  to  be  valued  for  the  remarks  on  lun- 
guaee  and  on  manners  and  the  contemporary  anec- 
dotes with  which  it  abounds ;  and  of  which  some 
examples  may  be  quoted.  After  observing  that  "  as 
it  hath  been  always  reputed  a  great  fault  to  use  figu- 
rative speeches  foolishly  and  indiscreetly,  so  it  is 
esteemed  no  less  an  imperfection  in  man's  utterance 
to  have  none  use  of  figure  at  all  ;  specially  in  our 
writing  and  speeches  public,  making  them  but  as 
our  ordinary  Uilk,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
unsavory  and  far  from  all  civility  : — '  I  remember,' 
says  he,'  '  in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  a 
knight  of  Yorkshire  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  par- 
liament, a  good  gentleman,  and  wise  in  the  afi"airs 
of  his  shire;  and  not  unlearned  in  the  laws  of  the 
realm ;  but  as  well  for  lack  of  some  of  his  teeth  as 
for  want  of  language,  nothing  well  spoken  ;  which 
at  that  time  and  business  was  most  behoveful  for 
him  to  have  been  :  this  man,  after  he  had  made  his 
oration  to  the  queen  ;  which  ye  know  is  of  course  to 
be  done  at  the  first  assembly  of  both  houses  ;  a 
bencher  of  the  Temple,  both  well  learned  and  very 
eloquent,  returning  from  the  parliament  house^ 
asked  another  gentleman  his  friend  how  he  liked 
Mr.  Speaker's  oration  ;  '  Mary,'  quoth  the  olher, 
'  methinks  I  heard  not  a  better  alehouse  tale  told 

this   seven   years.'      And  though  grave  and 

wise  councillors  in  their  consultations  do  not  use 
much  superfluous  eloquence  ;  and  also  in  their  ju- 
dicial hearings  do  much  mislike  all  scholastical  rhe- 
torics; yet  in  such  a  case.  •  .  .if  the  lord  chancellor 
of  England  or  archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself 
were  to  speak,  he  ought  to  do  it  cunningly  and  elo- 
quently, which  cannot  be  without  the  use  of  figures  : 
and  nevertheless  none  impeachment  or  blemish  to 
the  gravity  of  the  persons  or  of  the  cause  :  wherein 
I  report  me  to  them  that  knew  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  or  the  now  lord  trea- 
surer of  England  ;  and  have  been  conversant  with 
their  speeches  made  in  the  parliament  house  and 
Star-chamber.  From  whose  lips  I  have  seen  to 
proceed  more  grave  and  natural  eloquence  than 
from  all  the  orators  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  but 
all  is  as  it  is  handled  ;  and  maketh  no  matter  whe- 
ther the  same  eloquence  be  natural  to  them  or  arti- 
ficial (though  I  rather  think  natural) ;  yet  were 
they  known  to  be  learned  and  not  unskilful  of  the 
art  when  they  were  younger  men..  ..I  have  come 
to  the  lord  keeper  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  and  found 
him  sitting  in  bis  gallery  alone  with  the  works  of 
Quintiliau  before  him;  indeed  he  was  a  most  elo- 
quent man  and  of  rare  learning  and  wisdom  as  ever 
I  knew  England  to  breed  ;  and  one  that  joyed  as 
much  in  learned  men  and  men  of  good  wits." 

I'uttenham  mentions  being  a  by-»tander  when  a 
doctor  of  civil  law,  "  pleading  in  a  litigious  cause 
betwixt  a  man  and  his  wife,  before  a  great  magis- 
trate, who  (as  they  can  tell  that  knew  him)  was  a 
man  very  well  learned  and  grave,  but  somewhat 
»«)ur  and  of  no  plausilile  utterance  :  the  gentleman's 
chance  was  to  say :  '  My  lord,  the  simple  woman  is 
not  wj  much  to  blame  as  her  Itud  abettors,  who  by 
•  iiihnt  pcrsuaairius  have  led  her  into  this  wilfulness.' 
(^u'llh  th<;  Judge;  '  What  nt-cd  such  eloq'ieiit  terms 
ID  Ihu  pla<  e  ?'  The  gentleinaii  replied,  '  Dolli  your 
lofdiihip  miolike  the  term  (violent}  ?  and  luethiukB  I 
%t>«'ak  It  to  great  purpouc;  for  I  am  sure  she  would 
nevrr  havdntic  it,  but  by  force  of  pcrsuasicm.'  "  &c. 
I'nr«uinz  the  subject  of  language,  which  he  says, 


"  in  our  maker  or  poet  must  be  heedily  looked  unto 
thai   it  be  natural,   pure  and  the   most  usual  of  all 
his  country  ;"  after  some  other  rules  or  cautions   hi 
adds  :   "  Our  maker  therefore  at  these  days  shall  not    , 
follow   Piers  Plowman,    nor  Gower,   nor  Lydgalc, 
nor  yet  Chaucer ;  for  their  language   is  now  out  of   i 
use   with   us ;   neither  shall   he    take   the  terms    of  ' 
Northern  men,  such  as  they  use  in  daily  talk,   whe- 
ther they  be  noblemen  or  gentlemen  or  of  their  best 
clerks,   all  is  a   matter ;  nor   in  efi'ect  any  speech 
used  beyond  the  river  of  Trent ;  though  no  man  can 
deny  but  that  theirs  is  the  purer  English  Saxon  at 
this  day,  yet  it  is  not  so  courtly  nor  so   current  as 
our  Southern  English  is ;  no  more  is  the  far  West- 
ern man's  speech  :   ye  stall  therefore  take  the  usual 
speech  of  the   court   and  that  of  London    and  the 
shires  lying  about   London   within  sixty  miles  and 
not  much  above.     I  say  not  this  but  in  every  shire 
of  England  there   be  gentlemen    and    others    that 
speak,  but  specially  write  as   good  Southern  as  we 
of  Middlesex  or   Surry  do  ;   but   not   the   common 
people  of  every  shire,   to  whom  the  gentlemen  and 
also  their  learned  clerks  do  for  the  most  part  conde- 
scend ;  but  herein  we  are  ruled  by  the  English  dic- 
tionaries and  other  books  written  by  learned  men; 
and  therefore  it  needeth  none  other  direction  in  that 
behalf.    Albeit  peradventure  .some  small  admonition 
be   not   impertinent,   for  we   find   in    our    English 
writers  many  words  and  speeches  amendable  ;   and 
ye  shall  see   in   some    many  inkhorn   terms   so   ill 
affected  brought  in  by  men  of  learning,  as  preachers 
and  schoolmasters  ;  and  many  strange  terras  of  other 
languages  by  secretaries  and  merchants  and  travel- 
lers ;  and  many  dark  words  and  not  usual  nor  well 
sounding,    though    they   be  daily   spoken  in   court. 
Wherefore  great  heed  must  be  taken  by  our  maker 
in  this  point  that  his  choice  be  good."   He  modcstlv 
expresses  his  apprehensions  that  in  some   of  those 
resjjccts  he  may  himself  be  accounted  a  transgressor ; 
and  he  subjoins  a  list  of  the  new,  foreigner  unusual 
words  employed  by  him  in  this  tract,  with   his   rea- 
sons for  their  adoption.     Of  this  number  are  ;  scien- 
tific, conduict,    "  a  French  word,  but  well  allowed  of 
us,  and  long  since  usual ;  it  sounds  something  more 
than  this  word  (leading)  for  it  is  applied  only  to  the 
leading  of  a  captain  ;  and  not  as  a  little  boy  should 
lead  a  blind  man  ;"  idiom,  from  the  Greek  ;  sitjnijica- 
tive,  "  borrowed  of  the  Latin  and  French,  but  to  us 
brought  in  first  by  some  nobleman's  secretary,  as   I   | 
think,  yet  doth  so  well  serve  the  turn  as  it  could  not  ; 
now  be  spared  ;  and  many  more  like  usurped  Latin 
and  French  words  ;  as,  method,  methodical,  placaiion, 
function,    assubtiling,    refining,    compendious,    prolix, 
figurative,  inveigle,  a  term  borrowed  of  our  common 
lawyers  :   impression,    also  a  new  term,  b'lt  well  ex- 
pressing   the   matter  and   more  than    our   Eiiglisli 
word:"  penetrate,  penetrable,  indignity,  (in  the  sciist 
of  unworthincss)  and  a  few  more.     The  whole  enu- 
meration is  curious  ;  and  strikingly  exhibits  the  state 
of  language  at  this  epoch,  when  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  letters  and  of  all  the  arts  of   social  lile  waj 
creating  a  daily  want  of  new  terms,   which   writers 
of  all  classes  and  individuals  in  every   walk  of  life 
regarded  themselves  as  authorise<l  to  supply  at  their 
own  discretion,  in  any  manner  and  from  any  sources 
most  accessible  to  thcin  ;   whether  jiure  or  corrupt, 
ancient  or  modern.    The  pedants  ol'  tlie  universities 
and  the  travidled  coxcombs  of  the  court,  had   each 
a  ncological  jargon  of  their  own,   unintelligible  to 
each  other  and  to  the  people  at  large;  on  the  olher 
hand,  there  were  a  few  persons  of  grave  professions 
and  austere  characterti,  who,  like  Cato  the  CenBO 
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during  a  similar  period  of  accelerated  progress  in 
the  Roman  state,  prided  themselves  on  preserving 
in  all  its  unsophisticated  simplicity,  or  primitive 
rudeness,  the  tongue  of  their  forefathers. 

The  judicious  Puttenham,  uniting  the  accuracv 
of  scholastic  learning  with  the  enlargement  of  mind 
acquired  by  long  intercourse  among  foreign  nations 
and  veith  the  polish  of  a  courtier,  places  himself  be- 
tween the  contending  parties;  and  with  a  manly 
disdain  of  every  species  of  affectation,  but  especially 
of  that  of  rusticity  and  barbarism,  avails  himself, 
without  scruple  as  without  excess,  of  the  copious- 
ness of  other  languages  to  supply  the  remaining  de- 
ficiencies of  his  own. 

Several  chapters  of  the  book  "of  Ornament"  are 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  "  decent,"  or 
"  seemly,"  in  words  and  actions ;  and  prove  the  au- 
thor to  have  been  a  nice  observer  of  manners  as 
well  as  a  refined  critic  of  style.  He  severely  cen- 
sures a  certain  translator  of  Virgil,  who  said  "  that 
iEneas  was  fain  to  trudge  out  of  Troy  ;  which  term 
better  became  to  be  spoken  of  a  begsar,  or  of  a 
rogue,  or  of  a  lackey  :"  and  another  who  called  the 
same  hero  "  by  fate  a  fugitive ;"  and  who  inquires 
"  What  moved  Juno  to  tug  so  great  a  captain ;"  a 
word  "  the  most  indecent  in  this  case  that  could 
have  been  devised ;  since  it  is  derived  from  the  cart 
and  signifies  the  draught  or  pull  of  the  horses." 
The  phrase  "  a  prince's  pelf"  is  reprobated ;  be- 
cause/Jt-i/' means  properly  the  "scraps  or  shreds  of 
taylors  and  of  skinners."  He  gives  strict  rules  for 
the  decorous  behaviour  of  ambassadors  and  all  who 
address  themselves  to  princes ;  being  himself  a 
courtier  and  having  probably  exercised  some  diplo- 
matic function.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  foreign 
ambassadors  in  the  queen's  presence  laugh  so  disso- 
lutely at  some  rare  pastime  or  sport  that  hath  been 
made  there,  that  nothing  in  the  world  could  have 
worse  becomen  them."  With  respect  to  men  in 
other  stations  of  life  ho  is  pleased  to  say  ;  it  is  de- 
cent for  a  priest  "  to  be  sober  and  sad ;"  "  a  judge 
to  be  incorrupted,  solitary  and  unacquainted  with 
courtiers  or  courtly  entertainments; ...  .without 
plait  or  wrinkle,  sour  in  look  and  churlish  in  speech  ; 
contrariwise  a  courtly  gentleman  to  be  lofty  and 
curious  in  countenance,  yet  sometimes  a  creeper 
and  a  curry  favell  with  his  superiors."  "  And  in  a 
prince  it  is  decent  to  go  slowly  and  to  march  with 
leisure ;  and  with  a  certain  graudity  rather  than 
gravity ;  as  our  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  the 
every  image  of  majesty  and  magnificence,  is  ac- 
customed to  do  generally;  unless  it  be  when  she 
walketh  apace  for  her  pleasure,  or  to  catch  her  a 
heat  in  the  cold  mornings.  Nevertheless  it  is  not 
so  decent  in  a  meaner  person,  as  I  have  discerned 
in  some  counterfeit  ladies  of  the  country,  which  use 
it  much  to  their  own  derision.  This  comeliness  was 
veanting  in  Queen  Mary,  otherwise  a  very  good  arid 
honourable  princess.  And  was  some  blemish  to  the 
Emperor  Ferdinando,  a  most  noble-minded  man, 
yet  so  careless  and  forgetful  of  himself  in  that  be- 
half, as  I  have  seen  him  run  up  a  pair  of  stairs  so 
swift  and  nimble  a  pace,  as  almost  had  not  become  a 
very  mean  man,  who  had  not  gone  on  some  hasty 
business." 

Respecting  the  poets  mentioned  by  Puttenham 
whose  names  have  not  already  occurred  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  it  may  be  observed  ;  that  excepting  a  few 
lines  quoted  by  this  critic,  there  is  nothing  remain- 
ing of  Sir  Edward  Dyer's,  except,  which  is  highly 
probable,  he  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  anonymous 
contributors  to  the  popular  collections  of  that  day. 


Of  Gascoigne,  on  the  contrary,  enough  is  left  to 
exhaust  the  patience  of  any  modern  reader.  In  his 
youth,  neglecting  the  study  of  the  law  for  poetry 
and  pleasure,  he  poured  forth  an  abundance  of  ama- 
tory pieces ;  some  of  them  sonnets  closely  imitating 
the  Italian  ones  in  style  as  well  as  structure.  Af- 
terwards, during  a  five-years'  service  in  the  war  of 
Flanders,  he  found  leisure  for  much  serious  thought; 
and  discarding  the  levities  of  his  early  years,  he 
composed  by  way  of  expiation  a  moral  satire  in 
blank  verse  called  the  Steel  Glass ;  and  several  re- 
ligious pieces.  Notwithstanding  however  this  newly 
assumed  seriousness,  he  attended  her  majesty  in  her 
progress  in  the  summer  of  1575 ;  and  composed  a 
large  number  of  courtly  verses  as  a  contribution  to 
"  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kennelworth."  Gas- 
coigne died  in  October,  1577.  Of  his  minor  poems 
the  following  may  be  ci.ed  as  a  pleasing  specimen. 

THE  LULLABY  OF  A  LOVER. 
Sing  lullaby  as  women  do, 
Wherewith  they  bring  their  babes  to  rest. 
And  lullaby  can  I  sing  too 
As  womanly  as  can  the  best 
With  lullaby  they  stiU  the  child ; 
And  if  I  he  not  much  beguil'd. 
Full  many  wanton  babes  have  I, 
Which  must  be  still'd  with  lullabj. 
First  lullaby  my  youthful  years, 
It  is  now  time  to  go  to  bed, 
For  crooked  age  and  hoary  years 
Have  won  the  haven  within  my  head : 
With  lullaby  then  youth  be  still, 
With  lullaby  content  thy  will. 
Since  courage  quail?  and  comes  behind. 
Go  sleep  and  so  beguile  thy  mind. 
Next  lullaby  my  gazing  eyes, 
Which  wonted  were  to  gaze  apace; 
For  every  glass  may  now  suffice 
To  show  the  furrows  in  my  face. 
With  lullaby  then  wink  awhile, 
With  lullaby  your  loolcs  beguile: 
Let  no  fair  face  or  beauty  bright 
Entice  you  oft  with  vain  delight. 
And  lullaby  my  wanton  will, 
Let  reason's  rule  now  reign  thy  thought. 
Since  all  too  late  I  find  by  skill, 
How  dear  I  have  thy  fancies  bought: 
With  lullaby  now  take  thine  ease. 
With  lullaby  thy  doubts  appease : 
For  trust  to  this,  if  thou  be  still. 
My  body  shall  obey  thy  will. 
Thus  lullaby  my  youth,  mine  eyes. 
My  will,  my  war,  and  all  that  was; 
I  can  no  mo  delays  devise, 
But  welcome  pain,  let  pleasure  pass 
With  lullaby  now  take  your  leave, 
With  lullaby  your  dreams  deceive, 
And  when  you  rise  with  waking  cys, 
Remember  then  this  lullaby. 

Respecting  another  poet  of  greater  popularity 
than  Gascoigne  and  of  a  more  original  turn  of  ge- 
nius, Warner,  the  author  of  Albion's  England,  Put- 
tenham has  preserved  a  discreet  silence ; — for  his 
great  work  had  been  prohibited  by  the  capricious 
tyranny,  or  rigid  decorum,  of  Archbishop  Whitgift; 
and  seizure  made  in  1586  of  the  copies  surrepti- 
tiously printed.  This  long  and  singular  poem  is  a 
kind  of  metrical  chronicle,  containing  the  remark- 
able events  of  English  history  from  the  flood, — the 
starting  point  of  all  chroniclers ; — to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  written  in  the  common 
ballad  measure ;  and  in  a  style  often  creeping  and 
prosaic,  sometimes  quaint  and  affected ;  but  pas- 
sages of  beautiful  simplicity  and  strokes  of  genuine 
pathos  frequently  occur  to  redeem  its  faults ;  and 
the  tediousness  of  the  historical  narration  is  relieved 
by  a  large  intermixture  of  interesting  and  enter- 
taining episodes.     The   ballads  of  Queea  Eleanor 
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iind  fair  Hnsamoiul,  Argcntile  and  Curan,  and  the 
Patient  Countess,  selected  by  Dr.  Percy  in  his  Rc- 
liques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  may  be  regarded  by  the 
poetical  student  of  the  present  day  as  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  talents  of  Warner  :  but  in  his  own 
time  he  was  complimented  as  the  Homer  or  Virgil 
of  the  age :  the  persevering  reader  travelled  not 
only  with  patience  but  delight,  through  his  seventy- 
seven  long  chapters ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  work 
became  popular  enough,  notwithstanding  its  prohi- 
bition by  authority,  to  supersede  in  some  degree  its 
celebrated  predecessor  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

It  was  in  Ireland  that  Edmund  Spenser,  one  of 
our  first  genuine  poets, — whose  rich  and  melodious 
strains  will  find  delighted  audience  as  long  as  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  invention,  truth,  fluency,  and 
vivacity  of  description,  copious  learning  and  a  pure, 
amiable,  and  heart-ennobling  morality  ohall  be 
prized  among  the  students  of  English  verse, — first 
tuned  his  enchanting  lyre ;  and  where  the  ear  of 
Haleigh  soon  caught  its  strains.  This  eminent 
person  was  probably  of  obscure  parentage  and 
slender  means,  for  it  was  as  a  sizer,  the  lowest  order 
of  students,  that  he  was  entered  at  Cambridge  ;  but 
that  his  humble  merit  early  attracted  the  notice  of 
men  of  learning  and  virtue  is  apparent  from  his  in- 
timacy with  Stubbs,  already  commemorated,  and 
from  his  friendship  with  that  noted  literary  character 
Gabriel  Hervey,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Philip  Sidney.  His  leaning  towards 
puritanical  principles,  clearly  manifested  by  various 
passages  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  had  probably 
I'etrayed  itself  to  his  superiors  at  the  university,  by 
bis  choice  of  associates,  or  other  circumstances,  pre- 
viously to  the  publication  of  that  piece  ;  and  possi- 
blv  might  have  some  share  in  the  disappintment  of 
his  hopes  of  a  fellowship  which  occurred  in  1576. 
Quitting  college  on  this  occurrence,  he  retired  for 
some  lime  into  the  north  of  England  ;  but  the  friend- 
ship of  Sidney  drew  him  again  from  his  solitude  ; 
and  it  was  at  Penshurst  that  he  composed  much  of 
his  Shepherd's  Calendar ;  published  in  1579  under 
the  signature  of  Immerito  and  dedicated  to  this  ge- 
nerous patron  of  his  muse.  The  carl  of  Leicester, 
probably  at  his  nephew's  request,  sent  Spenser  he 
same  year  on  some  commission  to  France ;  and  in 
the  next  he  obtained  the  post  of  secretary  to  Lord 
Grey,  and  attended  him  to  Ireland. 

Though  the  child  of  fancy  and  the  muse,  Spenser 
now  showed  that  business  was  not  "  the  contradic- 
tion of  his  fate;"  he  drew  up  an  excellent  discourse 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  still  read  and  valued,  and 
received  as  his  reward  the  grant  of  a  consider- 
able tract  of  land  out  of  the  forfeited  Desmond 
estates  and  of  the  castle  of  Kilcolman  ;  which  hence- 
forth became  his  residence,  and  where  he  had  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  visit  from  lialeigh. 
Hoth  pupils  of  classical  antiquity,  both  poets  and 
aspirant!!  after  immortal  fame,  they  met  in  this  land 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity  as  brothers ;  and  so 
Htruni;  wa»  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Ha- 
leigh, that  even  on  becoming  a  successful  courtier 
no  dinmiiiied  not  from  his  memory  or  his  affection 
the  tuneful  ahepbcrd  whom  he  had  left  behind 
tending  hit  flocks  "  under  the  foot  of  Mole,  that 
oiouotain  hoar."  He  Kpoke  of  him  to  the  queen 
«ith  all  the  rnthuiiasm  of  kindred  genius  ;  obtained 
f'lf  bim  Mime  favours  or  promises  of  favours;  and 
jn  a  tecond  visit  which  he  made  to  Ireland,  proba- 
'jtv  for  the  purpose  of  iunpecting  the  large  grants 
vnich  he  bad  bimielf  obtained,  he  dragged  bis 
friend  trttm  kis  obture   retreat,  curried   him    utcr 


with  him  to  England,  and  hastened  to  initiate  hiin 
in  those  arts  of  pushing  a  fortune  at  court,  which 
with  himself  had  succeeded  so  prosperously.  But 
bitterly  did  the  disappointed  poet  learn  to  deprecate 
the  mistaken  kindness  which  had  taught  him  to  ex 
change  leisure  and  independence,  though  in  a  soli- 
tude so  barbarous  and  remote,  for  the  servility,  the 
intrigues  and  the  treacheries  of  this  heart-sickening 
scene.  He  put  upon  lasting  record  his  grief  and 
his  repentance  in  a  few  lines  of  energetic  warning 
to  the  inexperienced  in  the  ways  of  courts;  and  has- 
tened back  to  earn  in  obscurity  his  title  to  immor- 
tal fame  by  the  composition  of  the  Faery  Queen. 
This  great  work  appeared  in  1589,  with  a  preface 
addressed  to  Raleigh  and  a  considerable  apparatus 
of  recommendatory  poems  ;  one  of  which,  a  sonnet 
of  great  elegance,  is  marked  with  initials  which  as- 
sign it  to  the  same  patronising  friend. 

His  premature  death  in  1599,  under  circum- 
stances of  severe  distress,  called  forth  the  universal 
commiseration  and  regret  of  the  friends  and  pa- 
trons of  English  genius.  After  witnessing  the 
plunder  of  his  house  and  the  destruction  of  his 
whole  property  by  the  Irish  rebels,  the  unfortunate 
poet  had  fled  to  England  for  shelter; — the  annuity 
of  fifty  pounds  which  he  enjoyed  as  poet-laureat 
to  her  majesty  apparently  his  sole  resource ;  and 
having  taken  up  his  melancholy  abode  in  an  ob- 
scure lodging  in  London,  he  pined  away  under  the 
pressure  of  penury  and  despondence. 

The  genius  of  this  great  poet,  formed  on  the  most 
approved  models  of  the  time  and  exercised  upon 
themes  peculiarly  congenial  to  its  taste  ;  received 
in  all  its  plenitude  that  homage  of  contemporary  ap- 
plause which  has  sometimes  failed  to  reward  the 
efforts  of  the  noblest  masters  of  the  lyre.  The  ad- 
ventures of  chivalry  and  the  dim  shadowings  of 
moral  allegory,  were  almost  equally  the  delight  of 
a  romantic,  a  serious  and  a  learned  age.  It  was  also 
a  point  of  loyalty  to  admire  in  Gloriana  queen  of 
Faery,  or  in  the  Empress  Mercilla,  the  avowed  types 
of  the  graces  and  virtues  of  her  majesty ;  and  she 
herself  had  discernment  sufficient  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  brazen  trump  of  vulgar  flattery  with  which 
her  ear  was  sated,  and  the  pastoral  reed  of  antique 
fame  tuned  sweetly  to  her  praise  by  Colin  Clout. 
Spenser  was  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  West- 
minster Abbey  by  the  side  of  Chaucer  ;  the  generous 
Essex  defraying  the  cost  of  the  funeral  and  walking 
himself  as  a  mourner.  That  ostentatious  but  mu- 
nificent woman  Anne  countessof  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
and  Montgomery,  erected  a  handsome  monument 
to  his  memory  several  years  afterwards ;  the  brother- 
poets  who  attended  his  obsequies  threw  elegies  and 
sonnets  into  the  grave ;  and  of  the  more  distin- 
guished votaries  of  the  muse  in  that  day  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  has  withheld  his  tribute  to  the 
fame  and  merit  of  this  debghtful  author.  Shake- 
ejieare,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  had  already  testified 
his  high  delight  in  his  works  ;  Joseph  Hall,  after- 
wards eminent  as  a  bishop,  a  preacher  and  polemic, 
but  at  this  time  a  young  student  of  Emanuel  Col 
lege,  has  more  than  one  complimentary  allusion  to 
the  poems  <jf  Spenser  in  his  "  Toothless  Satires;" 
printed  in  1597.  Thus,  in  the  invocation  to  hie 
first  satire,  referring  to  Spenser's  description  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  he  inquirer, 

"  »  hat  Ijaser  muse  can  hide 

'I'o  nU  and  niiiK  l>y  (iraiitu's  naked  side  ? 
1  hey  haunt  the  lidc-d  'Ihamcs  and  nalt  Medway, 
Kit  siiK'C  the  fame  of  Ihcir  late  bridal  day. 
NoUKht  liavf  wi-  here  hut  willow-shaded  ahonii 
'I'u  tvll  our  Orunt  liis  Imnks  are  left  forlore.' 
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And  again,  in  ridiculing  the  imitation  of  some  of  the 
more  extravagant  fictions  of  the  Orlando  Furioso, 
he  thus  suddenly  checks  himself; 

"  But  let  no  rebel  satyr  dare  traduce 
Th'  eternal  legends  of  thy  faery  muse, 
Renowned  Spenser !  whom  no  earthly  wight 
Dares  once  to  emulate,  much  less  dares  despight. 
Salust  of  France*  and  Tuscan  Ariost, 
Yield  up  the  laurel  garland  ye  have  lost." 

These  pieces  of  Hall,  reprinted  in  1599  with  three 
additional  books  under  the  uncouth  title  of  "  Virgi- 
demiarum"  (a  harvest  of  rods)  present  the  earliest 
example  in  our  language  of  regular  satire  on  the 
ancient  model;  and  have  gained  from  an  excellent 
poetical  critic  the  following  high  eulogium.  "  These 
satires  are  marked  with  a  classical  precision,  to 
which  English  poetry  had  yet  rarely  attained.  They 
are  replete  with  animation  of  style  and  sentiment. 
The  indignation  of  the  satirist  is  always  the  result 
of  good  sense.  Nor  are  the  thorns  of  severe  invec- 
tive unmixed  with  the  flowers  of  pure  poetry.  The 
characters  are  delineated  in  strong  and  lively  colour- 
ing ;  and  their  discriminations  are  touched  with  the 
masterly  traces  of  genuine  humour.  The  versifica- 
tion is  equally  energetic  and  elegant ;  and  the  fabric 
of  the  couplets  approaches  to  the  modern  standard. f" 

A  few  of  Hall's  allusions  to  reigning  follies  may 
here  be  quoted.  Contrasting  the  customs  of  our 
barbarous  ancestors  with  those  of  his  own  times, 
he  says, 

"  They  naked  w«nt,  or  clad  in  ruder  hide. 
Or  homespun  russet  void  of  foreign  pride. 
But  tliou  cans't  mask  in  garish  gaudery. 
To  suit  a  fool's  far-fetched  livery 
A  French  head  joined  to  neck  Italian, 
Thy  thighs  from  Germany  and  breast  from  Spain. 
An  f^nglisman  in  none,  a  fool  in  all. 
Many  in  one,  and  one  in  several." 

Shakespeare  makes  Portia  satirize  the, same  affec- 
tation in  her  English  admirer ; — "  How  oddly  he  is 
suited  !  I  think  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his 
round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and 
his  behaviour  every  where." 

Other  contemporary  writers  have  similar  allu- 
sions ;  and  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  passion  for 
travelling  then,  and  ever  since,  so  prevalent  amongst 
the  English  youth,  was  fast  eradicating  all  traces  of 
a  national  costume  by  rendering  fashionable  the  in- 
troduction of  novel  garments,  capriciously  adopted 
by  turns  from  every  country  of  Europe. 

"  Cadiz  spoil"  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by 
Hall;  and  amongst  expedients  for  raising  a  fortune 
he  enumerates,  with  a  satirical  glance  at  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  trading  to  Guiana  for  gold ;  as  also  the 
search  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  likewise  ri- 
dicules the  costly  mineral  elixirs  of  marvellous  vir- 
tues vended  by  alchemical  quacks  ;  and  with  sounder 
sense  in  this  point  than  usually  belonged  to  his  age, 
mocks  at  the  predictioiis  of  judicial  astrology. 

In  several  passages  he  reprehends  the  new  luxu- 
ries of  the  time,  among  which  coaches  are  not 
forgotten. 

It  should  appear  that  ttie  increasing  conveniences 
and  pleasures  of  a  London  life  had  already  begun 
to  occasion  the  deserti  )ti  of  rural  mansions  and  the 
decay  of  that  boundlets  hospitality  which  the  former 
po.^sessors  had  made  their  boast ;  for  thus  feel- 
inply  and  beautifully  does  the  poet  describe  the  de- 
solation of  one  of  these  seats  of  antiquated  magni- 
ficence : — 

♦  l>u  Battas,  then  an  admired  writer  in  England  as  well  as 

♦  Warton'e  History  of  English  Poetry. 


"  Beat  the  bread  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound 
With  double  echoes  doth  again  rebound  : 
But  not  a  dog  dolh  bark  to  welcome  thee, 
Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see ; 
All  dumb  and  silent  like  the  dead  of  night. 
Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite ! 
The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed. 
With  houseleek,  thistle,  dock  and  hemlock-seed.— 
Look  to  the  towered  chimneys,  which  should  be 
The  windpipes  of  good  hospitality; 
Lo  there  the  unthankful  sw  allow  takes  her  rest, 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest" 

The  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  througk 
which  that  singular  work  of  genius  had  just  become 
known  to  the  English  reader,  was  executed  by  Sir 
John  Harrington  ;  the  same  who  afterwards  com- 
posed for  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  the  Brief  View 
of  the  English  Church  :  the  godson  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  child  of  her  faithful  servants  James  Har- 
rington and  Isabella  Markham. 

After  the  usual  course  of  school  and  college  edu- 
cation, young  Harrington,  who  was  born  in  1561, 
presented  himself  at  court,  where  his  wit  and  learn- 
ing soon  procured  him  a  kind  of  distinction,  which 
was  not  however  unattended  with  danger.  A  sati- 
rical piece  was  traced  to  him  as  its  author,  contain- 
ing certain  allusions  to  living  characters,  which  gave 
so  much  offence  to  the  courtiers,  that  he  was  threat- 
ened with  the  animadversions  of  the  Star-chamber; 
but  the  secret  favour  of  Elizabeth  towards  a  godson 
whom  she  loved  and  who  amused  her,  saved  him 
from  this  very  serious  kind  of  retaliation.  He  some 
time  after  translated  a  tale  out  of  Ariosto  which 
proved  very  entertaining  to  the  court  ladies  and 
soon  met  the  eyes  of  the  queen ;  who,  in  affected 
displeasure  at  certain  indelicate  passages,  ordered 
him  to  appear  no  more  at  court — till  he  had  trans- 
lated the  whole  poem.  The  command  was  obeyed 
with  alacrity  ;  and  he  speedily  committed  his  Or- 
lando to  the  press,  with  a  dedication  to  her  majesty. 
Before  this  time  our  sprightly  poet  had  found  means 
to  dissipate  a  considerable  portion  of  the  large  estate 
to  which  he  was  born;  and  being  well  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  friendly  counsels  of  Essex,  who  bade 
him,  "  lay  good  hold  on  her  majesty's  bounty  and 
ask  freely  ;"  he  dexterously  opened  his  case  by  the 
following  lines  slipped  behind  her  cushion. 

"  For  ever  dear,  for  ever  dreaded  prince. 
You  read  a  verse  of  mine  a  little  since ; 
And  so  pronounced  each  word  and  every  letter. 
Your  gracious  reading  graced  my  verse  the  better : 
Sith  then  your  highness  doth  by  gift  e;fceeding 
Make  what  you  read  the  better  for  your  reading; 
Let  my  poor  muse  your  pains  thus  far  importune. 
Like  as  you  read  my  verse,  so— read  my  fortune. 

"  From  your  Highness'  sauq/  Godson." 

Of  the  further  progress  of  his  suit  and  the  various 
little  arts  of  pleasing  to  which  Harrington  now  ap- 
plied himself,  some  amusing  hints  may  be  gathered 
out  of  the  following  extracts  taken  from  a  note- 
book kept  by  himself. 

....  "I  am  to  send  good  store  of  news  from  the 
country  for  her  highness  entertainment  ....  Her 
highness  loveth  meriy  tales." 

"  The  queen  stood  up  and  bade  me  reach  forth 
my  arm  to  rest  her  thereon.  O  !  what  sweet  burden 
to  my  next  song.  Petrarch  shall  eke  out  good  mat- 
ter for  this  business." 

"  The  queen  loveth  to  see  me  in  my  new  frize 
jerkin;  and  saith  'tis  well  enough  cut.  I  will  have 
another  made  liken  to  it.  I  do  remember  she  spit 
on  Sir  Matthew's  fringed  cloth ;  and  said  the  fool's 
wit  was  gone  to  rags. — Heaven  spare  me  from  such 
jibing  !" 

"  1  must  turn  my  poor  wits  towards  my  suit  for 
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the  lands   in  the  north I  must  go  in  an  early 

hour,  liefore  her  highness  hath  special  matters 
brouphl  up  to  counsel  on. — I  must  go  before  the 
breakfast  covers  arc  placed,  and  stand  uncovered  as 
her  highness  cometh  forth  her  chamber:  then  kneel 
and  say,  God  save  your  majesty  !  I  crave  your  car 
at  what  hour  may  suit  for  your  servant  to  meet  your 
blessed  countenance.  Thus  will  I  gain  her  favour 
to  follow  to  the  auditory. 

'•  Trust  not  a  friend  to  do  or  say, 
In  that  yourself  can  sue  or  pray." 

The  lands  alluded  to  in  the  last  extract,  formed  a 
large  estate  in  the  north  of  England,  which  an  an- 
cestor of  Harrington  had  forfeited  by  his  adherence 
to  the  house  of  York  during  the  civil  wars ;  and 
which  he  was  now  endeavouring  to  recover.  This 
further  mention  of  the  business  occuis  in  one  of 
his  letters. 

"  Yet  I  will  adventure  to  give  her  majesty  five 
hundred  pounds  in  money  and  some  pretty  jewel 
or  garment,  as  you  shall  advise  ;  only  praying  her 
majesty  to  further  my  suit  with  some  of  her  learned 
counsel ;  which  I  pray  you  to  find  some  proper 
time  to  move  in ;  this  some  hold  as  a  dangerous  ad- 
venture, but  five  and  twenty  manors  do  well  justify 
my  trying  it." 

How  notorious  must  have  been  the  avarice  and 
venality  of  a  sovereign,  before  such  a  mode  of  en- 
suring success  in  a  lawsuit  could  have  entered  into 
the  imagination  of  a  courtier  ! 

The  progress  of  the  drama  is  a  subject  which 
claims  in  this  place  some  share  of  our  attention, 
partly  because  it  excited  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
of  Elizabeth  herself.  By  the  appearance  of  Ferrex 
and  Porrex  in  15G1,  and  many  other  plays,  a  new 
impulse  had  been  given  to  English  genius  ;  and 
both  tragedies  and  comedies  approaching  the  regu- 
lar models,  besides  historical  and  pastoral  dramas, 
allegorical  pieces  resembling  the  old  moralities  and 
translations  from  the  ancients,  were  from  this  time 
produced  in  abundance  ;  and  received  by  all  classes 
with  avidity  and  delight. 

About  twenty  dramatic  poets  flourished  between 
1561  and  1590;  and  an  inspection  of  the  titles 
alone  of  their  numerous  productions  would  furnish 
evidence  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  stores  of  his- 
tory, mythology,  classical  fiction  and  romance, 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  literary  diligence  and 
intellectual  activity  of  the  age. 

Richard  Edwards  produced  a  tragi-comedy  on  the 
affecting  ancient  story  of  Damon  and  Pithias,  besides 
his  comedy  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  which  gained 
notice  as  having  been  performed  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  her  majesty  at  Oxford.  In  connexion  with 
this  latter  piece  it  may  be  remarked  ;  that  of  the 
chivalrous  idea  of  Theseus  in  this  celebrated  Tale 
and  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  other  yolhiciied  representations  of  ancient  he- 
rocs  ;  of  which  Shakespeare's  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
ni»  Rape  of  Lucrcce  and  some  passages  of  Spenser's 
Faery  Queen,  aiford  further  examples  ;  (Juido  Co- 
lonna's  HUloria  Trojana,  written  in  1*260,  was  the 
original :  a  work  long  and  widely  popular,  which 
had  been  translated,  paraphrased  and  imitated  in 
French  and  English  ;  and  which  the  barbarism  of 
itj  iucongruitici,  however  palpable,  had  not  as  yet 
consigned  to  oblivion  or  contempt. 

George  Gascoigne,  besides  his  tragedy  from  Eu- 
ripides, truiitlatrd  also  a  roiiiedy  <'rorii  Ariosto,  per- 
loiuied  by  the  students  of  Oray'i^inu  under  the  title 
of  TIm  HuppoMi ;  which  waa  the  first  specimen  in 


our  language  of  a  drama  in  prose.  Italian  literature 
was  at  this  period  cultivated  amongst  us  with  an  as- 
siduity unccjuallcd  either  before  or  since ;  and  it 
possessed  few  authors  of  merit  or  celebrity  whose 
works  were  not  speedily  familiarised  to  the  English 
public  through  the  medium  of  translators.  The  study 
of  this  enchanting  language  found  however  a  vehe- 
ment opponent  in  Roger  Ascham ;  who  exclaims 
against  the  "  enchantments  of  Circe,  brought  out  of 
Italy  to  mar  men's  manners  in  England  ;  much  by 
examples  of  ill  life,  but  more  by  precepts  of  fond 
books,  of  late  translated  out  of  Italian  into  English, 
and  sold  in  every  shop  in  London."  He  afterwards 
declares  that  "  there  be  mo  of  these  ungracious 
books  set  out  in  print  within  these  few  months  than 
have  been  seen  in  England  many  years  before." 
To  these  strictures  on  the  moral  tendencies  of  the 
popular  writers  of  Italy  some  force  must  be  allowed  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  similar  objections 
might  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  cogency  against 
the  favourite  classics  of  Ascham  ;  and  that  the  use 
of  so  valuable  an  instrument  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment as  the  free  introduction  of  the  literature  of  a 
highly  polished  nation  into  one  comparatively  rude, 
is  not  to  be  denied  to  beings  capable  of  moral  dis- 
crimination, from  the  apprehens'ion  of  such  partial 
and  incidental  injury  as  may  arise  out  of  its  abuse. 
Italy,  in  fact,  was  at  once  the  plenteous  storehouse 
whence  the  English  poets,  dramatists  and  romance 
writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
drew  their  most  precious  materials ;  the  school 
where  they  acquired  taste  and  skill  to  adapt  them 
to  their  various  purposes;  and  the  Parnassian 
mount  on  which  they  caught  the  purest  inspirations 
of  the  muse. 

Elizabeth  was  a  zealous  patroness  of  these  stu- 
dies ;  she  spoke  the  Italian  language  with  fluency 
and  eleganee  ;  and  used  it  frequently  in  her  mottos 
and  devices  :  by  her  encouragement,  as  we  have 
seen  Harrington  was  urged  to  complete  his  version 
of  the  Orlando  Furioso  ;  and  she  willingly  accepted 
in  the  year  1600  the  dedication  of  Fairfax's  admira- 
ble translation  of  the  great  epic  of  Tasso. 

But  to  return  to  our  dramatic  writers  :  . .  .  Thomas 
Kyd  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy  entitled  Jeroninio, 
which  for  the  absurd  horrors  of  its  plot  and  the 
mingled  puerility  and  bombast  of  its  language,  was 
a  source  of  perpetual  ridicule  to  rival  poets  ;  while 
from  a  certain  wild  pathos  combined  with  its  im- 
posing grandiloquence  it  was  long  a  favourite  with 
the  people.  The  same  person  also  translated  a  play 
by  Gamier  on  the  story  of  Cornelia  the  wile  of 
Pompey  ; — a  solitary  instance  apparently  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  Flench  theatre  on  the  part  of  these 
founders  of  our  national  drama. 

By  Thomas  Hughes  the  misfortunes  of  Arthur, 
son  of  Uther  Pendragon,  were  made  the  subject  of 
a  tragedy  performed  before  the  queen. 

Preston,  to  whom  when  a  youth  her  majesty  had 
granted  a  pension  of  a  shilling  a  day  in  considera- 
tion of  his  excellent  acting  in  the  play  of  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  composed  on  the  story  of  Cambyses, 
king  of  Persia,  "  A  lamentable  tragedy  mixed  full 
of  pleasant  mirth;"  which  is  now  only  remembered 
as  having  been  an  object  of  ridicule  to  Shakespeare. 

Lilly,  the  .luthor  of  Euphues,  composed  six  court 
comedies  and  other  pieces  principally  on  classical 
subjects,  but  disfiguied  by  all  the  barbarous  afl°ecla- 
tioiis  of  style  which  had  marked  his  earlier  urc 
auction. 

Christopher  Marlow,  unquestionably  a  man  of 
({eniuB,    however    deficient  in  taste  and    learning 
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astonished  the  world  with  his  Tamburlain  the  Great, 
which  became  in  a  manner  proverbial  for  its  rant 
and  extravagance  :  he  also  composed,  but  in  a  purer 
style  and  with  a  pathetic  cast  of  sentiment,  a  drama 
on  the  subject  of  King  Edward  II. ;  and  ministered 
luel  to  the  ferocious  prejudices  of  the  age  by  his 
fiend-like  portraiture  of  Barabas  in  The  rich  Jew 
of  Malta.  Marlow  was  also  the  author  of  a  tragedy, 
in  which  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque  were  extra- 
ordinarily mingled,  on  the  noted  story  of  Dr.  Faus- 
tus  ;  a  tale  of  preternatural  horrors,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  centuries,  was  again  to  receive  a  similar 
distinction  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  German  dramatists  : — not  the  only  exam- 
ple which  could  be  produced  of  a  coincidence  of  taste 
between  the  early  tragedians  of  the  two  countries. 

Of  the  works  of  these  and  other  contemporary 
poets,  the  fathers  of  the  English  theatre,  some  are 
extant  in  print;  others  have  come  down  to  us  in 
manuscript;  and  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  the 
titles  alone  survive.  A  few  have  acquired  an  inci- 
dental value  in  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  as  having 
furnished  the  ground-work  of  some  of  the  dramas  of 
our  great  poet;  but  not  one  of  the  number  can 
justly  be  said  to  make  a  part  of  the  living  literature 
of  the  country. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  transcendant  genius  of 
Shakespeare  alone, — in  that  infancy  of  our  theatre 
when  nothing  proceeded  from  the  crowd  of  rival 
dramatists  but  rude  and  abortive  efforts  ridiculed 
by  the  learned  and  judicious  of  their  own  age  and 
forgotten  by  posterity, — to  astonish  and  enchant  the 
nation  with  those  inimitable  works  which  form  the 
perpetual  boast  and  immortal  heritage  of  Englishmen. 
By  a  strange  kind  of  fatality  which  excites  at 
once  our  surprise  and  our  unavailing  regrets,  the 
domestic  and  the  literary  history  of  this  great  lumi- 
nary of  his  age  are  almost  equally  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  Even  of  the  few  particulars 
of  his  origin  and  early  adventures  which  have 
reached  us  through  various  channels,  the  greater 
number  are  either  imperfectly  attested,  or  exposed 
to  objections  of  different  kinds  which  render  them 
of  little  value  ;  and  respecting  his  theatrical  life  the 
most  important  circumstances  still  remain  matter  of 
conjecture,  or  at  best  of  remote  inference. 

When  Shakespeare  first  became  a  writer  for  the 
stage  ; — what  was  his  earliest  production  ; — whether 
all  the  pieces  usually  ascribed  to  him  be  really  his  ; 
and  whether  there  be  any  others  of  which  he  was 
entirely  or  in  part  the  author; — what  degree  of  as- 
sistance he  either  received  from  other  dramatic 
writers  or  lent  to  them; — in  what  chronological 
order  his  acknowledged  pieces  ought  to  be  ar 
ranged;  and  what  dates  should  be  assigned  to  their 
first  representations ; — are  all  questions  on  which 
the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  diligence  of  a  crowd 
of  editors,  critics  and  biographers  have  long  been 
exerted,  without  producing  any  considerable  ap- 
proximation to  certainty  or  to  general  agreement. 

On  a  subject  so  intricate  it  will  suffice  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  work  to  state  a  few  of  the 
loading  facts  which  appear  to  rest  on  the  most  satis- 
factory authorities.  William  Shakespeare,  who  was 
born  at  Stratford  in  1564,  settled  in  London  about 
158G  or  1587  ;  and  seems  to  have  almost  immedi- 
ately adopted  the  profession  of  an  actor.  Yet  his 
earliest  effort  in  composition  was  not  of  the  dra- 
matic kind ;  for  in  1593  he  dedicated  to  his  great 
patron  the  earl  of  Southampton,  as  "  the  first  heir 
of  his  invention,"  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  a  narra- 
tive  poem   of  considerable   length   in  the  six-line 


stanza  then  popular.  In  the  subsequent  year  he 
also  inscribed  to  the  same  noble  friend  his  Rape  of 
Lucrece ;  a  still  longer  poem  of  similar  form  in  the 
stanza  of  seven  lines  .  and  containing  passages  of 
vivid  description,  of  exqui&ite  imagery  and  of  senti- 
mental excellence,  which,  had  he  written  nothing 
more,  would  have  entitled  him  to  rank  on  a  level  with 
the  author  of  the  Faery  Queen  ;  and  far  above  all 
other  contemporary  poets.  He  likewise  employed 
his  pen  occasionally  in  the  composition  of  sonnets, 
principally  devoted  to  love  and  friendship,  and  writ- 
ten perhaps  in  emulation  of  those  of  Spenser;  who 
as  one  of  these  sonnets  testifies,  was  at  this  period 
the  object  of  his  ardent  admiration. 

Before  the  publication  however  of  any  one  oi 
these  poems,  he  must  already  have  attained  consi- 
derable note  as  a  dramatic  author;  since  Robert 
Green,  in  a  satirical  piece  printed  in  1592,  speaking 
of  theatrical  concerns,  stigmatises  this  "  player " 
as  "  an  absolute  Joannes  Factotum ;"  and  one  who 
was  "  in  his  own  conceit  the  only  Shake-scene  in  a 
country." 

The  tragedy  of  Pericles,  which  was  published  in 
1609  with  the  name  of  Shakespeare  in  the  title, 
page;  and  of  which  Dryden  says  in  one  of  his  pro- 
logues to  a  first  play,  "  Shakespeare's  own  muse  his 
Pericles  first  bore ;"  was  probably  acted  in  1590 
and  appears  to  have  been  long  popular.  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  certainly  an  early  production  of  his 
muse  :  and  one  which  excited  much  interest,  as  mav 
well  be  imagined,  amongst  the  younger  portion  of 
theatrical  spectators. 

There  is  high  satisfaction  in  observing,  that  the 
age  showed  itself  worthy  of  the  immortal  geniun 
whom  It  had  produced  and  fostered.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  Shakespeare  was  beloved  as  a 
man  and  admired  and  patronised  as  a  poet.  In  the 
profession  of  an  actor,  indeed,  his  success  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  conspicuous ;  but  the  never- 
failing  attraction  of  his  pieces  brought  overflowing 
audiences  to  the  Globe  theatre  in  Southwark,  of 
which  he  was  enabled  to  become  a  joint  proprietor. 
Lord  Southampton  is  said  to  have  once  bestowed 
on  him  a  munificent  donation  of  a  thousand  pounds 
to  enable  him  to  complete  a  purchase;  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  nobleman  might  also  introduce 
him  to  the  notice  of  his  beloved  friend  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Of  any  particular  gratuities  bestowed  on 
him  by  her  majesty  we  are  not  informed  :  bui  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  must  have  re- 
ceived from  her  on  various  occasions  both  praises 
and  remuneration;  for  we  are  told  that  she  caused 
several  of  his  pieces  to  be  represented  before  her; 
and  that  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  in  particular 
owed  its  origin  to  her  desire  of  seeing  Falstaff  ex- 
hibited as  in  love. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  principal  enactments  of 
Elizabeth  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  theatre ; 
some  of  which  are  remarkable.  During  the  early 
part  of  her  reign,  Sunday  being  still  regarded  prin- 
cipally in  the  light  of  a  holiday,  her  majesty  not 
only  selected  that  day,  more  frequently  than  any 
other,  for  the  representation  of  plays  at  court  for 
her  own  amusement ;  but  by  her  licence  granted  t" 
Burbage  in  1574  authorised  the  performance  of 
them  at  the  public  theatre  on  Sundays  only  out  of 
the  hours  of  prayer.  Five  years  after,  however, 
Gosson  in  his  School  of  abuse  complains,  that  the 
players,  "  because  they  are  allowed  to  play  every 
Sunday,  make  lour  or  five  Sundays  at  least  every 
week."  To  limit  this  abuse,  an  order  was  issued  by 
the  privy-council  in  July  1591,  purporting  that  uo 
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plays  should  be  publicly  exhibited  on  Thursdays  ; 
because  on  that  day  bear-baitinu;  aud  similar  pas- 
times had  usually  been  practised ;  and  in  an  in- 
junction to  the  lord  mayor  four  days  after,  the  re- 
presentation of  plays  on  Sunday  (or  the  Sabbath  as 
it  now  began  to  be  called  among  the  stricter  sort  of 
people)  «is  utterly  condemned  ;  aud  it  was  further 
complained  that  on  "  all  other  days  of  tlie  week  in 
divers  places  the  players  do  use  to  recite  their  plays, 
to  the  preat  hurt  and  destruction  of  the  game  of 
bear-baiting  and  like  pastimes ;  which  are  main- 
tained for  her  majesty's  pleasure." 

In  the  year  1589  her  majesty  thought  proper  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  inspect  all  performances 
of  writers  for  the  stage,  with  full  powers  to  reject 
and  obliterate  whatever  they  might  esteem  unman- 
nerly, licentious,  or  irreverent: — a  regulation  which 
might  seem  to  claim  the  applause  of  every  friend  to 
public  decency,  were  not  the  state  in  which  the 
dramas  of  this  age  have  come  down  to  posterity  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  to  render  these  impressive  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  of  assembled  multitudes  politi- 
cally and  not  morally  inoffensive,  was  the  genuine 
or  principal  motive  of  this  act  of  power. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark  the  following  pas- 
sage may  be  quoted :  "  At  supper "  the  queen 
"  would  divert  Berself  with  her  ffiends  and  attend- 
ants;  and  if  they  made  her  no  answer,  she  would 
put  them  upon  mirth  and  pleasant  discourse  with 
great  civility.  She  would  then  admit  Tarleton,  a 
famous  comedian  and  pleasant  talker,  and  other 
such  men,  to  divert  her  with  stories  of  the  town  and 
the  common  jests  and  accidents.  Tarleton,  who  was 
then  the  best  comedian  in  England,  had  made  a 
pleasant  play ;  and  when  it  was  acting  before  the 
queen,  he  pointed  at  Kaleigh,  and  said,  '  See  the 
knave  commands  the  queen  !'  for  which  he  was  cor- 
rected by  a  frown  from  the  queen  :  yet  he  had  the 
confidence  to  add,  that  he  was  of  too  much  and  too 
intolerable  a  power;  and  going  on  with  the  same 
liberty,  he  reflected  on  the  too  great  power  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester;  which  was  so  universally  ap- 
plauded by  all  present,  that  she  thought  fit  to  bear 
these  reflections  with  a  seeming  unconcernedness. 
But  jet  she  was  so  offended  that  she  forbad  Tarleton 
and  all  jesters  from  coming  near  her  table." 

The  chancellor,  Hatton,  besides  his  other  merits 
and  accomplishments,  was  a  cultivator  of  the  drama. 
In  15G8  a  tragedy  was  performed  before  her  majesty 
and  afterwards  published,  entitled  Tancred  and 
Oismund,  or  Gismonde  of  Salerne ;  the  joint  per- 
formance of  five  students  of  the  Temple,  who  ap- 
I«'ar  each  to  have  taken  an  act ;  the  fourth  bears 
the  signature  of  Hatton.  It  is  also  probable  that 
he  gave  the  queen  some  assistance  in  similar  pur- 
suits, as  her  translation  of  a. part  of  the  tragedy  of 
Hercules  CEtaus,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
is  in  his  handwriting. 

But  it  was  never  forgotten  by  others,  nor  appa- 
rently by  himself,  that  he  was  I/fought  into  notice 
by  his  dancing ;  and  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
leltcr-writcr,  that  even  after  he  had  attained  the  dig- 
nrs  of  lord  chancellor  he  danced  cm  occasions  of 
le.tMity.    We  must  now  leave  the  Drama. 

Frani  is  Bacon,  on'-  of,  if  not  the  most  illustrious 
man  of  his  ijmc,  gave  that  early  promise  of  his  ge- 
aioi  which  in  childho(jd  attracted  the  admiring  ob- 
♦ervtiion  of  Hlizal.cth  herself.  In  the  thirteenth  year 
if  hia  age,  fco  earlier  j>crio'l  than  was  even  then 
r  lUtomary,  he  was  entered,  tigethcr  with  his  elder 
iruUier  Anthony,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
At  tlii*  teat  of  learoiug   he   remained  three  years, 


during  which,  besides  exhibiting  his  powers  of  me- 
mory and  application  by  great  prohciency  in  the 
ordinary  studies  of  the  place,  he  evinced  the  extra- 
ordinary precocity  of  his  penetrating  aud  original 
intellect,  by  forming  the  first  sketch  of  anew  system 
of  philosophy  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristotle. 

His  father,  designing  him  for  public  life,  now 
sent  him  to  complete  his  education  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  the  queen's  ambaswdorin  France. 
He  gained  the  confidence  of  th\s  able  and  honour- 
able man  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  intrusted  by  him 
with  a  mission  to  her  majesty  requiring  secrecy  and 
dispatch,  of  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great 
applause.  Returning  to  France,  he  engaged  in 
several  excursions  through  its  different  provinces; 
and  diligently  occupied  himself  in  the  collection  ot 
facts  and  observations,  which  he  afterwards  threw 
together  in  a  "  Brief  View  of  the  State  of  Europe  ;" 
a  work,  however  juvenile,  which  is  said  to  exhibit 
much  both  of  the  peculiar  spirit  and  of  the  method 
of  its  illustrious  author.  But  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1580,  put  an  end  to  his  travels  and  cast  a  melan- 
choly blight  upon  his  opening  prospects. 

For  Anthony  Bacon,  the  eldest  of  his  sons  by  his 
second  marriage,  the  lord-keeper  had  handsomely 
provided  by  the  gift  of  his  manor  of  Gorhambury ; 
and  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  sum  with  which 
he  was  about  to  purchase  another  estate  for  the 
portion  of  the  younger,  when  death  interrupted  his 
design  ;  and  only  one-fifth  of  this  money  falling  to 
Francis  under  the  provisions  of  his  father's  will,  he 
unexpectedly  found  himself  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  practice  of  some  gainful  profession  for  his  sup. 
port.  That  of  the  law  naturally  engaged  his  pre- 
ference. He  entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn  ;  and 
passed  within  its  precincts  several  studious  years, 
during  which  he  made  himself  master  of  the  general 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  as  well  as  of  the  rules  of 
legal  practice  in  his  own  country  ;  and  he  also  found 
leisure  to  trace  the  outl.nes  of  his  new  philosophy 
in  a  work  not  now  known  to  exist  in  a  separate 
state,  but  incorporated  probably  in  one  of  his  more 
finished  productions.  In  1588  her  majesty,  desirous 
perhaps  of  encouraging  a  more  entire  devotion  of 
his  talents  to  the  study  of  the  law,  distinguished 
him  by  the  title  of  her  counsel  extraordinary ; — an 
office  of  little  emolument,  though  valuable  as  an 
introduction  to  practice.  But  the  genius  of  Bacon 
disdained  to  plod  in  the  trammels  of  a  laborious 
profession  ;  he  felt  that  it  was  given  him  for  higher 
and  larger  purposes :  yet  perceiving,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  would 
prove  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  ambition  of  becom 
ing,  as  he  once  beautifully  expressed  it,  "  the 
servant  of  posterity,"  he  thus,  in  1591,  solicited  the 
patronage  of  his  uncle  Lord  Burleigh:  "Again, 
the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat  move  nie; 
for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself  that  I  am  either 
prodigal  or  slothful ;  yet  my  health  is  not  to  spend, 
nor  my  course  to  get:  Lastly,  I  confess  that  I  have 
as  vast  contemplative  ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil 
ends ;  for  I  have  taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  pro- 
vince; and  if  I  could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers, 
wiicreof  the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confuta- 
ti<ins  and  verbosities,  the  other  with  blind  experi- 
ments and  auricular  traditions  and  impostures,  hath 
committed  so  many  spoils,  I  hope  I  should  bring  in 
industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions  and 
jirofilable  inventions  and  discoveries  ;  the  best  state 
of  that  province.  This,  whether  it  be  curiosity,  or 
vain  glory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one  take  it  favourably 
jthilanthroina,  ie  so  fixed  in  my  mind  as  it  cannot  be 
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removed.  And  1  do  easily  see,  that  place  of  any 
reasonable  countenance  doth  bring  commandment 
of  more  wits  than  a  man's  own  ;  which  is  the  thing 
I  do  greatly  affect." 

Burleigh  was  no  philosopher,  though  a  lover  of 
learning;  and  it  could  not  perhaps  be  expected  that 
he  should  at  once  perceive  how  eminently  worthy 
was  this  labourer  of  the  hire  which  he  was  reduced 
to  solicit.  He  contented  himself  therefore  with 
procuring  fur  his  kinsman  the  reversion  of  the  place 
of  register  of  the  Star-chamber,  worth  about  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  per  annum.  Of  this  office  however, 
which  might  amply  have  satisfied  the  wants  of  a 
student,  it  was  unfortunately  near  twenty  years  be- 
fore Bacon  obtained  possession ;  and  during  this 
tedious  time  of  expectation,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"  that  it  was  like  another  man's  ground  abutting 
upon  his  house,  which  might  mend  his  prospect,  but 
it  did  not  fill  his  barn."  He  made  however  a  grate- 
ful return  to  the  lord-treasurer  for  this  instance  of 
patronage,  by  composing  an  answer  to  a  popish 
libel,  entitled  "  A  Declaration  of  the  true  Causes  of 
the  late  Troubles  ;"  in  which  he  warmly  vindicated 
the  conduct  of  this  minister,  of  his  own  father  and 
of  other  members  of  the  administration ;  not  for- 
getting to  make  a  high  eulogium  on  the  tilents  and 
dispositions  of  Robert  Cecil; — now  the  most  power- 
ful instrument  at  court  to  serve  or  to  injure.  Unhap- 
pily for  the  fortunes  of  Bacon  and  in  some  respects  for 
his  moral  character  also ;  this  selfish  and  perfidious 
statesman  was  endowed  with  sufficient  reach  of  in- 
tellect to  form  some  estimate  of  the  transcendent 
abilities  of  his  kinsman  ;  and  struck  with  dread  or 
envy,  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  systematic  design 
of  impeding  by  every  art  his  favour  and  advance- 
ment. Unmoved  by  the  eloquent  adulation  with 
which  Bacon  sought  to  propitiate  his  regard,  he 
took  all  occasions  to  represent  him  to  the  queen  ; 
and  with  some  degree  certainly  of  justice,  though 
more  of  malice;  as  a  man  of  too  speculative  a  turn 
to  apply  in  earnest  to  the  practical  details  of  busi- 
ness ;  one  moreover  whose  head  was  so  filled  with 
abstract  and  philosophical  notions,  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  perplex  any  public  affairs  in  which  he 
might  be  permitted  to  take  a  lead.  The  effect  of 
these  suggestions  on  the  mind  of  Elizabeth  was  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  Bacon  in  (he  parlia- 
ment of  1593  :  in  consequence  of  which  her  majesty 
for  a  considerable  time  denied  him  that  access  to 
her  person  with  which  he  had  hitherto  been  freely 
and  graciously  indulged. 

Some  years  before  this  period,  Francis  Bacon  had 
become  known  to  the  earl  of  Essex ;  whose  genuine 
love  of  merit  induced  him  to  offer  him  his  friend- 
ship and  protection.  The  eagerness  with  which 
these  were  accepted  had  deeply  offended  the  Cecils  ; 
and  their  displeasure  was  about  this  time  increased 
on  seeing  Anthony  Bacon,  by  his  brother's  persua- 
sion, enlist  himself  under  the  banner  of  the  same 
political  leader. 

Anthony,  whose  singular  history  is  on  many  ac- 
counts worthy  of  notice,  was  a  man  of  an  inquisitive 
and  crafty  turn  of  mind ;  and  seemingly  born  for  a 
politician.  He,  like  his  brother,  had  been  induced 
to  pay  a  visit  to  France,  as  the  completion  of  a 
liberal  education  ;  and  not  finding  himself  involved 
in  the  same  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  had  been 
enabled  to  make  an  abode  in  that  country  of  much 
longer  duration.  From  Paris,  which  he  first  visited 
in  1579,  he  proceeded  to  Bourges,  Geneva,  Mont- 
p'elier,  Marseilles,  Montaubau  and  Bordeaux,  in 
each  of  which  cities  he  resided  for  a  considerable 


length  of  time.  At  the  latter  place  he  rendered 
some  services  to  the  protestant  inhabitants  at  great 
personal  hazard.  In  1584  he  visited  Henry  IV., 
then  king  of  Navarre,  at  Beam;  and  in  1586  he 
contracted  at  Montauban  an  intimacy  with  the  cele- 
brated Hugonot  leader,  du  Plessis  de  Mornay.  As 
Anthony  Bacon  was  invested  with  no  public  cha- 
racter, his  continued  and  voluntary  abode  in  a 
catholic  country  began  at  length  to  excite  a  suspi- 
cion in  the  mind  of  his  mother,  his  friends  and  the 
queen  herself,  that  his  conduct  was  influenced  by 
some  secret  bios  towards  the  Romish  faith  ; — an 
impression  which  received  confirmation  from  the 
intimacies  which  he  cultivated  with  several  English 
exiles  and  pensioners  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This 
idea  appears,  however,  to  have  been  unfounded.  It 
was  often  by  the  express,  though  secret,  request  of 
Burleigh  that  he  formed  these  connexions  ;  and  he 
had  frequently  supplied  this  minister  with  important 
articles  of  intelligence  procured  from  such  persons, 
with  whom  it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  perform 
the  office  of  spy  to  England  and  to  Spain  alter- 
nately, or  even  to  both  at  the  same  time.  At  length, 
the  urgency  of  his  friends  and  the  clamours  of  his 
mother;  whose  protestant  zeal,  setting  a  sharper 
edge  on  a  temper  naturally  keen,  prompted  her  to 
employ  expressions  of  great  violence,  compelled  him, 
after  many  delays,  to  quit  the  continelit;  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1592  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  His  miserable  state  of  health,  from  the 
gout  and  other  disorders  which  rendered  him  a 
cripple  for  life,  prevented  his  encountering  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  usual  court  attendance  :  yet  he  lost  no 
time  in  procuring  a  seat  in  parliament;  and  his  close 
connexion  with  the  Cecils,  joined  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  political  talents,  seems  to  have 
excited  a  general  expectation  of  his  rising  to  high 
importance  in  the  state.  But  he  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  for  some  unknown  reason  the  lord- 
treasurer  was  little  his  friend;  and  offended  at  the 
coolness  with  which  his  secret  intelligence  from  nu- 
merous foreign  correspondents  was  received  by  this 
minister  and  his  son,  in  their  joint  rapacity  of  se- 
cretaries of  state,  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to 
address  himself  to  Essex. 

The  earl  had  by  this  time  learned,  that  there  was 
no  surer  mode  of  recommending  himself  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  persuading  her  of  his  extraordinary  zeal 
for  her  service,  than  to  provide  her  with  a  constant 
supply  of  authentic  and  early  intelligence  from  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  on  which  she  kept  a  vi- 
gilant and  jealous  eye.  He  was  accordingly  occu- 
pied in  establishing  news-agents  in  every  quarter; 
and  the  opportune  offers  of  Anthony  Bacon  were 
accepted  by  him  with  the  utmost  eagerness.  A 
connexion  was  immediately  established  between 
them,  which  ripened  with  time  into  so  confidential 
an  intimacy,  that  in  1595  the  earl  prevailed  on  Mr. 
Bacon  to  'accept  of  apartments  in  Essex-house; 
which  he  continued  to  occupy  till  commanded  by 
her  majesty  to  quit  them,  immediately  before  the 
last  rash  enterprise  of  his  patron. 

Struck  with  the  boundless  affection  manifested  by 
Anthony  towards  his  brother,  with  whom  he  had 
established  an  entire  community  of  interests,  Essex 
now  espoused  with  more  warmth  than  ever  the  cause 
of  Francis.  He  strained  every  nerve  to  gain  for 
him,  in  1592,  the  situation  of  attorney-general :  but 
Burleigh  opposed  the  appointment;  Robert  Cecil 
opcnlv  expressed  to  the  earl  his  surprise  thai  he 
should  seek  to  procure  it  for  a  "  raw  youth  ;"  and 
her  majesty  declared  that,  after  the  manner  in  which 
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Francis  Bacon  had  stood  up  against  her  in  parlia- 
ment, admission  to  her  presence  was  the  only  favour 
to  which  he  ought  to  aspire.  She  added  that  in  her 
father's  time  such  conduct  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  banish  a  man  the  court  fur  life.  Lowering  bis 
tone,  Esse.\  afterwards  sought  for  his  friend  the 
office  of  solicitor-general ;  but  the  same  prejudices 
and  antipathies  still  thwarted  him;  and  finding  all 
his  efforts  vain  to  establish  him  in  any  public  sta- 
tion of  honour  or  emolument,  he  noblv  compensated 
his  disappointment  and  relieved  bis  necessities  by 
the  gift  uf  an  estate. 

The  spirit  of  Bacon  was  neither  a  courageous  nor 
a  lofty  one.  He  too  soon  repented  of  bis  generous 
exertions  in  the  popular  cause  ;  and  sought  to  atone 
for  them  by  so  entire  a  submission  of  himself  to  her 
majesty,  accompanied  with  such  elegant  professions 
of  duty,  humility  and  profound  respect,  that  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  a  word  of  solicitation  from  the 
lips  of  Burleigh  might  have  gained  him  an  easy 
pardon.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  any  party  jea- 
lousies, or  any  compliance  with  the  malignant  pas- 
sions of  his  sun,  should  so  have  poisoned  the  natu- 
rally friendly  and  benevolent  disposition  of  this 
aged  minister,  that  be  conld  bear  to  withhold  the 
offices  of  kindness  from  the  nephew  of  his  late 
beloved  wife ;  and  the  son  of  one  of  his  nearest 
friends  and  most  cordial  coadjutors  in  public  life. 
But  according  to  the  maxims  of  court-factions  his 
desertion  of  the  Bacons  might  be  justified  ; — they 
had  made  their  election,  and  it  was  the  patronage 
of  Essex  which  they  preferred.  Experience  taught 
them  too  late,  that  for  their  own  interests  they  had 
chosen  wrong.  Since  the  death  of  Leicester,  the 
Cecils  had  pussessed  all  the  real  power  at  the  court 
of  Elizabelii :  they  and  they  only  could  advance 
their  adherents.  Essex,  it  is  true,  through  the  in- 
flaence  which  he  exerted  over  the  imagination  or 
the  affections  of  the  queen,  could  frequently  obtain 
grants  to  himself  of  real  importance  and  great  pe- 
cuniary value.  But  her  majesty's  singular  caprice 
of  temper  rendered  her  jealous  of  every  mark  of  fa- 
your  extorted  from  the  tender  weakness  of  her 
heart ;  and  she  appears  to  have  almost  made  it  a 
rule  to  compensate  every  act  of  bounty  towards  him- 
self, by  some  sensible  mortification  which  she  made 
him  suffer  in  the  person  of  a  friend.  So  little  was 
his  patronage  the  road  to  advancement,  that  Sir 
Th'jmas  Smjth,  clerk  of  the  council,  is  recorded  as 
the  solitary  instance  of  a  man  preferred  out  of  his 
household  to  the  service  of  her  majesty ;  and  Bacon 
himself  somewhere  says,  speaking  of  the  queen, 
"  Against  me  she  is  never  positive  but  to  my  lord 
of  Essex." 

Fulk  Greville  was  one  of  the  few  who  did  honour 
to  themselves  by  becoming  at  this  time  the  advocate 
of  Francis  Bacon  with  the  queen  ;  and  bis  solicita- 
tions were  heard  by  her  with  such  apparent  com- 
placency, that  he  wrote  to  Bacon,  that  be  would 
wager  two  to  one  on  his  chance  of  becoming  at- 
torney, or  at  least  solicitor-general.  But  Essex 
was  to  be  mortified,  and  the  influence  of  this  ge- 
nerous Maecenas  was  exerted  finally  in  vain.  To  his 
unfortunate  choice  of  a  patron  then,  joined  to  the 
indiscreet  zeal  with  which  that  patron  pleaded  his 
cans*  *♦  in  »ea»<»n  and  "ut  of  season,"  we  are  to 
a«  r  '  ■     •    experienced   by  Bacon 

<)'■  th.     But  other  cau5<'s 

e"      -..    -,  ..     interesting  to  trace,  and 

uliiTD  It  would  be  injustice  both  to  the  queen  and  tu 
linr.righ  to  pats  over  in  silence. 

AttM  pcnod  when  Bacon   first  appealed  to  th 


friendship  of  the  lord-treasurer  in  a  letter  still  ex- 
tant, be  was  already  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age ;  and  had  borne  fur  twu  years  the  character  of 
queen's  counsel  extraordinary  ;  but  to  the  courts  of 
law  he  was  so  entire  a  stranger  that  it  was  not  till 
one  or  two  years  afterwards  that  we  find  him  plead- 
ing his  first  cause.  It  was  pretty  evident  therefore 
in  1592,  when  he  sought  the  office  of  attorney-ge- 
neral, that  pecuniary  necessity  alone  had  made  it 
the  object  of  his  wishes  ;  and  his  known  inexperi- 
ence in  the  practice  of  the  law  m'ght  reasonably 
justify  in  the  queen  and  her  ministers  some  scruple 
of  placing  him  in  so  responsible  a  post.  .\s  a  phiiu- 
sopber  indeed,  no  encouragement  could  exceed  his 
deserts;  but  this  was  a  character  which  very  few 
even  of  the  learned  of  that  day  were  capable  of  ap- 
preciating. Physical  science,  disgraced  by  its  alli- 
ance with  the  "  blind  experiments"  of  alchemy  and 
the  deluding  dreams  of  judicial  astrology,  was  in 
possession  of  few  titles  to  the  respect  of  mankind ; 
and  its  professors, — credulous  enthusiasts  for  the 
most  part,  or  designing  impostors, — usuallv  ended 
by  bringing  shame  and  loss  on  such  persons  cis 
greedy  hopes  or  vain  curiosity  bribed  to  become 
their  patrons. 

That  general  "  Instauration "  of  the  sciences 
which  the  mighty  genius  of  Bacon  had  pjojected, 
was  a  scheme  too  vast  and  too  profound  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  minds  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
statesmen ;  and  as  it  was  not  of  a  nature  to  address 
itself  to  their  passions  and  interests,  we  must  not 
wonder  if  thej  should  have  regarded  it  with  indir- 
ference.  At  this  period,  too,  it  existed  only  in  em- 
bryo ;  and  so  little  was  the  public  intellect  prepared 
to  seize  the  first  hints  thrown  out  by  its  illustrious 
anthor,  that  even  many  years  afterwards,  when  his 
ystem  had  been  produced  to  the  world  nearly  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  the  general  sentiment  seems 
pretty  much  to  have  corresponded  with  the  judg- 
ment of  King  James,  "  that  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
was  like  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

Architecture. 
The  following  dissertation  on  the  architecture  of 
this  period  is  by  Mr.  Edmund  Aikin,  and  was  pub- 
lished by  him,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  his 
talented  sister. 

During  the  period  of  English  history  included  in 
our  present  survey,  the  nobility  continued  for  the 
most  part  to  inhabit  their  ancient  castles ;  edifices 
which,  originally  adapted  by  strength  of  situation 
and  construction  merely  to  defence,  were  now  in 
many  instances,  by  the  alteration  of  the  original 
buildings  and  by  the  accession  of  additional  ones, 
become  splendid  palaces.  Among  these  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  mention  Kennelworth,  renowned  for 
gorgeous  festivities,  where  the  earl  of  Leicester  was 
reported  to  have  expended  sixty  thousand  j>ounds  in 
buildings. 

Some  curious  notices  of  the  habitations  of  the 
time  are  preserved  in  Leland's  Itinerary,  written 
about  1535,  as  in  the  following  description  of 
Wrcsehill-castle  near  Howden  in  Yorkshire: — 
"  .Most  part  of  the  base  court  is  of  timber.  The 
castle  is  muted  about  on  three  parts;  the  fourth 
part  is  dry,  where  the  entry  is  into  the  castle.  Five 
towers,  one  at  e.ich  corner:  the  gateway  is  the  fifth, 
having  five  lodgings  in  height;  three  of  the  other 
towers  have  four  lodgings  in  height;  the  fourth 
containcth  the  buttery,  pantry,  pastry,  lardcry  and 
kitchen.  In  one  of  the  towers  a  study  called  Fara 
disc,   where  was  a  closet    in  the  middle   of  eight 
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squares  latticed;  about  and  at  the  top  of  every 
square  was  a  desk  lodged  to  set  books  on,  &c.  The 
garde  robe  in  the  castle  was  exceeding  fair;  and  so 
were  the  gardens  within  the  mote  and  the  orchards 
without;  and  in  the  orchards  were  mounts  '  opere 
topiario'  writhen  about  with  degrees  like  turnings  of 
a  cockleshell,  to  come  to  top  without  pain." 

These  castles,  though  converted  into  dwellings  of 
some  convenience  and  magnificence,  still  retained 
formidable  strength,  which  was  proved  in  the  following 
century,  when  so  many  of  them  sustained  sieges  for 
the  king  or  parliament  and  were  finally  dilapidated. 

Besides  the  regularly  fortified  castles,  there  were 
many  mansion-houses  of  inferior  importance,  which, 
though  not  capable  of  resisting  a  regular  siege, 
were  strengthened  against  a  tumultuous  or  hasty 
invasion.  These  houses  generally  formed  a  square 
of  building  enclosing  a  court  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  A  drawbridge  formed  the  only  access,  which 
was  protected  by  an  embattled  gate-house.  One  side 
of  the  square  was  principally  occupied  by  a  great 
hall ;  and  the  offices  and  lodgings  were  distributed 
on  the  other  sides.  Oxburgh-hall  in  Norfolk  and 
Layer  Marney  in  Essex,  are  fine  examples  of  these 
houses.  They  were  frequently  of  timber,  as  More- 
ton-hall  in  Cheshire,  Speke-hall  near  Liverpool. 
Leland  describes  Movley-house  near  Manchester  as 
"  builded,  saving  the  foundation  of  stone  squared 
that  riseth  within  a  great  mote  a  six  foot  above  the 
water; — all  of  timber;  after  the  common  sort  of 
building  of  the  gentlemen  for  most  of  Lancashire." 
Sometimes  a  strong  tower  was  added  at  one  corner 
as  a  citadel,  which  might  be  maintained  when  the 
rest  of  the  house  was  destroyed.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  curious  house  of  Stoke  Say  in  Shropshire, 
where  the  situation  near  the  Welsh  border  might 
render  such  an  additional  security  desirable. 

Thus  the  forms  of  ancient  fortification  were  con- 
tinued awhile  rather  from  habit  or  ostentation  than 
from  any  more  important  motives;  but  in  the  new 
buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  successor  they  were  finally  laid  aside.  In  some 
stately  houses,  though  the  show  of  strength  was  dis- 
continued, the  general  form  remained  however  the 
same.  The  circuit  of  building  was  entire,  and  en- 
closed one  or  more  courts  ;  a  gateway  formed  the 
entrance,  and  the  great  hall  was  placed  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  first  court.  Such  was  Audley  End, 
in  its  original  state  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
sumptuous  houses  in  the  kingdom.  In  other  in- 
stances the  house  assumes  the  half  H  shape,  with 
the  offices  placed  in  the  wings;  and  the  circuit  is 
only  completed  by  terraces  and  low  walls;  the  gate- 
house remains  as  a  detached  lodge,  or  is  entirely 
omitted :  examples  of  this  form  are  numerous ;  as 
Hulland-house  at  Kensington,  Oxnead  and  Blick- 
ling  halls  in  Norfolk,  Beaudesert  and  Wimbledon- 
house,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Cecil  in  1588;  remarkable 
for  a  great  ascent  of  steps  and  terraces  disposed  in 
a  manner  resembling  some  Italian  villas.  In  others 
the  offices  are  detached  in  separate  masses,  or  con- 
cealed, or  placed  in  a  basement  story;  and  only  the 
body  of  the  house  remains,  either  as  a  solid  mass  or 
enclosing  small  courts  :  this  disposition  does  not 
differ  from  the  most  modern  arrangements.  Of 
these  houses  Longleat  in  Wiltshire  and  WoUaton 
near  Nottingham  are  fine  examples. 

The  distribution  of  domestic  buildings  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  Survey  of  Theobald's  taken  by  the 
Parliament's  Commissioners  in  1650.  This  man- 
sion was  built  by  Lord  Burleigh  about  1560 :  it 
afterwards  became  a  favourite  residence  of  James  I. 


who  received  it  from  Lord  Salisbury  in  exchange 
for  the  manor  and  palace  of  Hatfield.  The  Survey 
contains  a  very  minute  and  accurate  description  of 
Theobald's  palace,  from  which  the  following  account 
is  given  partly  in  the  words  of  the  old  surveyors.— 
It  consisted  of  two  principal  quadrangles ;  besides 
the  dial  court,  the  buttery  court  and  the  dove-hous'? 
court  in  which  the  offices  were  situated.  The  foun 
tain  court  was  a  square  of  eighty-six  feet,  on  the 
east  side  of  which  was  a  cloister  of  seven  arches. 
On  the  ground  floor  of  this  quadrangle  was  a  spa- 
cious hall ;  the  roof  of  which  was  arched  with  carved 
timber  of  curious  workmanship.  On  the  same  floor 
were  the  Lord  Holland's,  the  marquis  of  Hamilton's 
and  Lord  Salisbury's  apartments ;  the  council  cham- 
ber and  waiting  room.  On  the  second  floor  was  the 
presence  chamber,  finished  with  carved  oak  wains- 
coting and  a  ceiling  full  of  gilded  pendants.  Also 
the  privy  chamber,  the  withdrawing  room,  the  king's 
bedchamber  and  a  gallery  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  feet  long;  "  wainscoted  with  oak;  and  paint- 
ings over  the  same  of  divers  cities,  rarely  painted 
and  set  forth  ;  with  a  fret  ceiling,  with  divers  pen- 
dants, roses,  and  flower-de-luces  ;  also  divers  large 
stags'  heads,  which  were  an  excellent  ornament  to 
the  same."  On  the  upper  floor  were  the  lord  cham- 
berlain's lodgings  and  several  other  apartments, 
with  terrace  walks  on  the  leads.  At  each  corner 
stood  a  high  and  fair  tower,  and  over  the  hall  in 
the  middle  "  a  large  and  fair  turret  in  the  fashion 
of  a  lantern,  curiously  wrought  with  divers  pinnacles 
at  each  corner,  wherein  hangeth  twelve  bells  for 
chiming  and  a  clock  with  chimes  and  sundry  work.' 
The  middle  court  was  a  quadrangle  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  square,  on  the  south  side  of  which  were 
the  queen's  chapel,  presence  chamber,  and  other 
apartments.  The  prince's  lodgings  were  ou  the 
north  side ;  on  the  east  side  was  a  cloister,  over 
which  was  the  green  gallery,  one  hundred  and  nine 
feet  by  twelve  feet,  "  excellently  well  painted  with  the 
several  shires  in  England  and  the  arms  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  in  the  same."  Over  the  gallery 
was  a  leaded  walk,  on  which  were  two  lofty  arches 
of  brick,  "  of  no  small  ornament  to  the  house  and 
rendering  it  comely  and  pleasant  to  all  that  passed 
by."  On  the  west  side  of  the  quadrangle  was  an- 
other cloister  on  five  arches;  over  which  were  the 
duke's  lodgings  and  over  them  the  queen's  gallery. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  house  stood  a  large  open 
cloister,  built  upon  several  large  fair  pillars,  arched 
over  "  with  a  fair  rail  and  ballustres  ;  well  painted 
with  the  kings  and  queens  of  England  and  'he 
pedigree  of  the  old  Lord  Burleigh  and  divers  other 
ancient  families ;  with  paintings  of  many  castles 
and  battles."  The  gardens  at  Theobald's  were 
large ;  and  ornamented  with  labyrinths,  canals  and 
fountains.  The  great  garden  contained  seven  acres  ; 
besides  which  there  were  the  pheasant  garden,  privy 
garden  and  laundry  garden.  In  the  former  were 
nine  knots  artificially  and  exquisitely  made,  one  of 
which  was  set  forth  in  likeness  of  the  king's  arms. 
This  description,  and  Bacon's  idea  of  a  palace  in 
his  fortv-fifth  Essay,  with  their  numerous  cloisters, 
galleries  and  turrets,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  plan 
of  Audley  End,  in  its  original  state,  given  in  Brit- 
ton's  Architectural  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  It  is  such  a 
mansion  also  that  is  described  in  the  following  lines 
of  a  contemporary  poet. 

'•  Higli  lifted  up  wore  many  lofty  towers. 
And  goodly  galleries  far  overlaid. 
Full  of  fair  wiiulows  and  delightful  bowers; 

And  ou  the  lop  a  dial  told  the  timely  hours." 

Fabry  Qubbn,  B.  I.  Canto  IV. 
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The  houses  erected  duriot;  the  sixtceuth  aud  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  ceulury,  were  fre- 
quently of  magnitJceut  dimensious;  picturesque  from 
the  varied  lines  and  projections  of  the  plan  and  ele- 
vation ;  and  rich  by  the  multiplicity  of  parts;  but 
Ihey  had  lost  all  beauty  <>f  detail.  The  builders, 
having  abandoned  the  familiar  and  long  practised 
Gothic  style,  were  now  to  serve  their  apprenticeship 
in  Grecian  architecture:  "stately  Doricke  and  neat 
louicke  work  "  were  introduced  as  fashionable  no- 
velties ;  employed  first  in  the  porches  and  frontis- 
pieces and  gradually  extended  over  the  whole  fronts 
»f  buildings.  Among  the  architects  employed  at 
this  period  some  foreign  names  occur.  Holbein 
was  much  favoured  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  gave  va- 
rious designs  for  buildings  at  the  old  palaces  of 
Whitehall  and  Su  James's.  John  of  Padua  had  a 
salary  ais  deviser  of  his  majesty's  buildings;  and 
was  employed  to  build  the  palace  of  the  Protector 
Somerset.  Jerome  de  Trevisi  is  also  mentioned ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  designs  for  Longleat  and  a 
model  of  Audley  End,  were  obtained  from  Italy. 
The  last  circumstance  is  altogether  extraordinary; 
this  was  the  very  best  period  of  Italian  architecture ; 
and  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  semi-barbarous 
designs  should  proceed  from  the  country  of  Palladio 
and  Vignola.  Thorpe,  Smithson  and  other  English- 
men, were  also  eminent  builders;  and  probably 
these  persons  might  have  travelled  and  thus  have 
gained  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture which  appears  in  their  works.  They  were 
immediately  followed  by  Inigo  Jones,  who  formed 
his  style  particularly  on  the  works  of  Palladio,  and 
became  the  founder  of  classic  architecture  in  this 
country. 

There  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful  analogy  be- 
tween the  progress  of  Grecian  and  Gothic  architec- 
ture; in  both  of  which  we  find,  that  whiie  the 
powers  of  decoration  were  extended,  the  process  of 
construction  was  improved  and  simplified.  Thus 
the  Doric,  the  primitive  order,  is  full  of  difficulties 
in  its  arrangeiucnt,  which  render  it  only  applicable 
to  simple  plans  and  to  buildings  where  the  internal 
distribution  is  of  inferior  consequence.  The  Ionic, 
though  more  ornamental,  is  by  the  suppression  of 
divisions  in  the  frieze  so  simplified  as  to  be  readily 
applicable  to  more  complicated  arrangements :  still 
the  capital  presents  difficulties  from  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  front  and  sides;  which  objection  is  finally 
obviated  by  the  introduction  of  that  rich  and  cxqui- 
iite  composition,  the  Corinthian  ca])ital.  Thus  is 
obtained  an  order  of  the  most  elegant  and  orna- 
mented character,  but  possessing  a  happy  simplicity 
and  regularity  of  composition  which  render  it  more 
easy  of  application  than  any  other.  In  like  manner 
in  the  latter,  which  has  been  called  the  florid  style 
'if  fjtjthic  architecture,  there  are  buildings  astoninh- 
ingly  nch  and  elaborate;  but  we  find  this  excess  of 
ornament  BU]iported  and  rendered  practicable  by  a 
principle  of  simplicity  in  design  and  construction. 
In  the  earlier  and  middle  stylet  of  (iothic  there  arc 
Tariou*  difficulties  of  execution  and  some  faults  of 
'1  •m(M>«itioD :  such  as  the  slender  detached  shafts, 
the  richly  carved  capitals,  the  flowing  and  varied 
tracery  of  windcjwt ;  and  that  profuse  variety  in  de- 
tail which  frequently  cautes  all  the  windows,  capi- 
UtU,  bulirestei  and  pinnacles  of  the  same  buildings 
t«  differ  frrtm  one  another.  Hut  the  later  style  has 
more  uniformity  in  corresponding  parts  ;  the  capi- 
lalt  ari!  very  generally  composed  of  plain  mouldings; 
and  the  divmoni  of  the  uindowi  consist  chiefly  of 
boHMDlal  aud  |H.-rpendifular  lines,  with  few  of  the 


beautiful  and  aitficult  combinations  of  curves  which 
are  found  in  the  preceding  style.  The  general 
principle  of  decoration  is  to  leave  no  plain  surface, 
but  to  divide  the  whole  into  a  series  of  panelling ; 
by  which  is  produced  an  extraordinary  richness  of 
etfect,  though  the  parts,  when  examined  separately, 
arc  generally  of  simple  forms  and  such  as  will  ad- 
mit of  an  easy  and  mechanical  execution.  The  in- 
troiluction  of  the  four-centred  arch  enlarged  the 
powers  of  design;  enabled  architects  in  many  in- 
stances to  proportion  better  the  vault  to  the  upright; 
and  even  to  introduce  vaults  where  they  would  have 
been  inapplicable  in  the  former  style,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  elevation  in  rooms;  as  in  the  divinity 
school  at  Oxford.  Without  concurring  in  the  igno- 
rant wonder  which  has  raised  the  vaulted  ceilings 
of  this  style  to  the  rank  of  mysteries;  we  may  ad- 
mire the  ingenuity  which  has  rendered  real  simpli- 
city of  construction  the  foundation  of  beautiful  forms 
and  of  the  most  elaborate  decoration.  The  most  ce- 
lebrated examples  of  this  style  are  so  highly  finished, 
so  exuberant  in  ornament,  that  the  term  "  florid  " 
has  been  applied  as  a  characteristic  epithet  for  the 
style;  but  there  are  many  instances  of  very  simple 
and  unornamented  buildings  of  the  same  period 
agreeing  in  all  the  essential  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  design ;  and  a  late  writer  has  with  more 
propriety  adopted  the  term  "perpendicular"  for 
this  mode  of  architecture.  This  later  Gothic  ;  easy 
of  construction  and  possessing  a  variety  of  character 
applicable  to  every  kind  of  building;  is  well  adapted 
for  modern  imitation. 

But  the  power  of  mutability  was  at  work;  and 
Gothic  architecture  was  doomed  to  fall.  The  first 
step  towards  its  decline  was  pursuing  to  excess  the 
principle  of  simplification  and  retrenching  the  most 
essential  ornaments.  The  large  windows  of  houses 
were  merely  divided  by  horizontal  and  upright  bars; 
and,  deprived  of  tracery  and  feathering,  were  as 
void  of  beauty  in  the  details  as  in  the  general 
proportions ;  buttresses  and  battlements  were  ge- 
nerally omitted.  A  great  deterioration  took  place 
in  the  decorative  part ;  the  ornamental  panels  and 
friezes  of  the  Gothic  style,  consisting  of  geometrical 
combinations  of  circles  and  straight  lines,  had  al- 
ways a  distinct  outline  and  a  sharpness  of  effect 
which  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  foliage  so  often 
intermixed ;  but  these  were  succeeded  by  strange 
grotesque  combinations ;  confused,  and  void  of  out- 
line and  regularity.  The  source  of  ornament  was 
now  sought  in  the  orders  and  members  of  Grcciaii 
architecture  :  but  the  eyes  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  Gothic  flutter  of  parts,  were  not  pre- 
pared to  relish  the  simplicity  of  line  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  style.  Columns  of  a 
small  size,  inaccurately  and  coarsely  executed,  with 
arcades  and  grotesque  caryatids,  formed  the  orna- 
ments of  porches  and  frontispieces, — as  at  Hrowsc- 
holmc-house  in  Yorkshire,  Wimbledon,  and  the 
Schools-tower  at  Oxford, — or  were  spread  over  the 
whole  front  and  formed  the  cloisters  and  galleries 
in  which  those  ancient  mansions  abounded;  as  at 
Holland-house,  Longleat,  Wollaton,  Audley  End, 
Longford-castle,  &c.  The  roofs  were  either  faced 
with  notched  and  curved  gables,  or  screened  by  pa- 
rapets of  ballustres  or  latticed  work ;  and  deco- 
rated with  obelisks  and  columnar  chimney  shafts; 
while  turrets  and  pavilions  broke  the  line  of  eleva- 
tion. The  windows  were  very  large  and  frequently 
bowed  :  thus  Bacon  remarks,  in  the  Essay  before 
referred  to,  that  "  you  shall  have  soiiietiiiies  fair 
houses  so  full  of  gla»s  that  one  cannot  tell  where  tc 
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become  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  cold."  In  wooden 
houses  ;  and  particularly  town  houses,  the  upper 
stories  generally  projected  beyond  the  lower,  with 
windows  extremely  wide,  so  as  to  occupy  almost  the 
whole  line  of  front.  The  timbers  were  frequently 
left  bare,  carved  and  disposed  in  forms  of  panelling; 
while  the  various  projections  were  supported  by 
grotesque  figures.  Very  curious  houses  of  this  cha- 
racter are  still  found  in  several  old  towns,  as  Ches- 
ter, Shrewsbury,  Coventry  and  the  obscure  parts  of 
London  ;  though  natural  decay,  fire,  and  modern 
improvements,  are  continually  diminishing  their 
number.  Among  interior  decorations,  chimney- 
pieces  were  very  conspicuous  :  they  were  miniature 
frontispieces,  consisting,  like  the  porches  of  the 
houses,  of  a  mass  of  columns,  arches,  niches,  and 
caryatids,  piled  up  to  the  ceiling.  Of  these  there  is  one 
at  the  old  Tabley-hall  in  Cheshire  singularly  rude 
and  grotesque  ;  though  dated  so  late  as  1619  ;  con- 
taining a  hunting-piece  and  the  figures  of  Lucrece 
and  Cleopatra.  Another  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  gal- 
lery at  Windsor-castle  is  very  rich ;  and  compara- 
tively pure  and  elegant  in  design.  The  sepulchral 
monuments  of  this  age  are  very  numerous,  but  only 
differ  from  those  of  an  earlier  date  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  members  of  Grecian  for  those  of  Gothic 
architecture,  or  rather  in  the  confused  mixture  of 
both. 

The  unformed  style  of  this  period  is  well  charac- 
tered in  the  following  lines  of  Spenser,  describing 
the  access  to  the  island  containing  the  temple  of 
Venus. 

"  It  was  a  bridge  ybuilt  in  goodly  wise. 
With  curious  corbs  and  pendants  graven  fai;; 
And  arched  all  with  porches  did  arise 

On  stately  pillars  framed  after  the  Doric  guise."' 

Faery  Queen,  B.  IV.  Canto  X. 

On  the  whole,  this,  though  a  glorious  period  for 
literature,  was  lost  for  the  fine  arts.  The  incon- 
gruous mixture  of  the  conflicting  principles  of  Gre- 
cian and  Gothic  architecture  produced  buildings 
more  truly  barbarous,  more  disgusting  to  a  cultivated 
taste,  than  the  rudest  Norman  work.  Together 
with  the  architectural  orders,  our  artists  had  received 
models  and  authorities  for  the  grotesque  style ; 
which  they  were  but  too  ready  to  follow.  This  ex- 
traordinary style  of  ornament  had  prevailed  in  an- 
cient Rome  early  enough  to  be  reprobated  in  the 
work  of  Vitruvius ;  and  lay  unobserved  among  ob- 
scure and  subterraneous  ruins  till  the  discovery  of 
the  Baths  of  Titus  opened  a  rich  magazine  of  gay 
and  capricious  ornament.  Raffaelle,  struck  with 
these  remains  of  the  antique  art  of  painting,  adopted 
the  same  style  of  ornament  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican  ;  enriching  and  enlivening  it  with  the  stores 
of  allegory  and  mythology  furnished  by  his  poetical 
fancy.  The  example  of  such  a  man  could  not  want 
imitators;  it  influenced  the  whole  architecture  of 
France  ; — which  very  early  possessed  artists  of  great 
merit; — and  appeared  in  this  country  with  very  in- 
ferior effect.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that  this 
style,  naturally  licentious  and  only  rendered  toler- 
able by  grace  of  composition  and  brilliancy  of  exe- 
cution, would  become  utterly  contemptible  when 
presenting  only  coarsely  executed  and  unmeaning 
extravagances. 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  art.  We  may 
however  make  discriminations,  and  admit  compara- 
tive merit.  Wimbledon-house,  seated  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  was  remarkable  for  a  magnificent  disposi- 
tion of  steps  and  terraces  worthv  an  Italian  villa. 
Wollaton-hall  is   admired  by   Mr,   Price  for   the 


grandeur  of  its  masses.  Charlton-house  has  a  very 
picturesque  arrangement  of  heights  in  the  elevation; 
Longleat,  on  the  other  hand,  has  much  simplicity 
of  form.  In  its  square  projections  and  three  orders 
of  columns  or  pilasters,  it  bears  no  remote  resem- 
blance to  the  ancient  part  of  the  Louvre  built  about 
thirty  years  previously ;  though  without  the  purity 
and  delicacy  of  the  details  of  the  architecture  and 
sculpture  which  distinguish  the  French  building. 


We  cannot  close  our  account  of  this  illustrious 
period  of  our  annals,  without  dwelling  (or  a  few 
sentences,  on  the  amazing  concentration  in  it,  of 
every  kind  of  intellectual  power  and  superiority. 
We  cannot  run  over  in  our  minds  the  prominent 
names  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  without  feeling 
that  glow  which  genius  alone  can  excite  :  they  act 
as  a  talisman  on  the  remembrance,  and  we  feel  that 
we  are  communing  with  intellects  of  the  loftiest 
kind  ;  intellects,  that  framed  and  then  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  that  advancement  of  society,  which  has  not 
yet  even  reached  its  flood  ;  and  which  promises,  ere 
it  does,  to  do  more  for  the  human  race  than  had 
ever  previously  been  even  contemplated  by  the  most 
comprehensive  minds.  To  the  art  of  government, 
the  preceding  pages  will  tell  what  vigorous  minds 
applied  themselves.  In  divinity,  the  name  of 
Hooker  would  be  sufficient  to  redeem  a  much  more 
advanced  period.  In  poetry,  what  names  will  ever 
compare  to  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  and  a  host  of 
writers  only  secondary,  because  the  more  prominent 
surpassed  all  that  had  preceded  them.  In  enter- 
prise, we  have  the  inspiring  names  of  Raleigh, 
Frobi.sher,  Drake,  Cavendish,  &c.  In  chivalrous 
honour,  in  the  true  exemplification  of  the  title  gen- 
tleman, the  brilliant  Sidneys  and  Southamptons.  In 
philosophy,  the  immortal  Bacon.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
catalogue  of  names  so  estimable,  that  without  being 
accused  of  national  vanity,  every  Englishman  may 
boast,  that  no  annals  exist  that  can  equal  it.  Reli- 
gious and  civil  liberty ;  sound  principles  of  moral 
and  physical  philosophy  ;  an  enlightened  system  of 
commercial  enterprise  and  naval  aggrandizement; 
a  correct  and  profound  taste  in  poetry ;  an  exten- 
sion and  invigoration  of  the  human  mind;  in  fact, 
all  that  can  aid  or  adorn  the  development  of  society  ; 
may  be  traced  to  the  talent  and  genius  of  that  illus- 
trious band  of  men,  whom  the  guiding  mind  of  Eli- 
zabeth fostered  and  encouraged. 

The  self-aggrandizement  of  a  period,  for  a  time, 
conferred  on  the  era  of  Anne,  the  false  praise,  that 
it  was  the  Augustan  age  of  English  literature  and 
art.  This  misplaced  flattery  is  now  universally  de- 
rided ;  and  many  admirers  of  Elizabeth's  period 
have  somewhat  absurdly  applied  it  to  her  time.  But 
all  well  acquaintud  with  her  history,  must  feel  that 
the  comparison  is  far  more  complimentary  to  the 
Roman  annals  than  ours.  The  highly  polished  but 
artificial  geniuses  that  decorated  the  luxurious  court 
of  the  first  emperor ;  the  imitators  and  polishers  of 
all  that  had  gone  before  them  ;  the  minions  of  a 
usurper  and  the  perfecters  of  an  exhausted  litera- 
ture; the  precursors  of  a  decaying  nation, — setting 
gradually  though  gloriously,  amidst  erroneous  sys- 
tems ;  were  a  very  different  race  to  the  vigor- 
ous, but  somewhat  rough,  geniuses  of  Elizabeth's 
court,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  greater 
even  in  extent,  and  far  more  so  in  power,  than  the 
Roman  ;  who  swayed  the  moral  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical world  ;  and  laid  foundations  "  broad  and  deep," 
whereon  is  erecting  a  new  and  universal  fabric  uf 
society. 
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If  classicAl  comparisons  are  to  be  made,  let  tis 
rather  look  to  the  era  when  Socrates  overthrew  the 
Sophist,  and  Euripides  humanized  the  Athenians- 
But  such  parallels  are  at  the  best  idle,  and  there  is 
none  that  can  exalt  the  constellation  of  genius  that 
circled  our  Elizabeth. 

We  cannot  tjike  lenve  of  this  interesting  reign, 
without  alluding  to  a  modern  monument  of  art,  that 
worthily  commemorates  the  period  it  so  nobly  illus- 
trates. The  costly  loyer  of  refined  art,  should  he 
ever  glance  at  our  pages,  will  immediately  know  we 
refer  to  Bone's  enamel  gallery  of  the  illustrious  of 
Elizabeth's  reign.  This  collection  of  pictures,  as  an 
mperishable  record  of  these  heroes  of  our  history, 


should  be  enshrined  amongst  the  archives  of  the  na- 
tion. They  would  reflect  a  treble  honour  on  us  as  a 
great  national  record,  as  an  inimitable  specimen  of 
art,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  possessing  an  artist, 
who,  like  our  early  dramatists,  at  once  elevated 
and  carried  to  its  utmost  perfection  an  invention, 
previously  confined  to  mere  elegance  and  decoration. 
This  fine  collection  of  pictures  should  never  be  al- 
lowed the  chance  of  being  separated,  but  should  be 
secured  for  the  advantage  of  succeeding  generations, 
j  if  for  no  other  motive,  as  a  stimulus  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  an  art  which  secures  a  history  far  more  dura 
ble  and  illustrative  than  even  that  by  medals. 
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